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•Irli  line  from  top,/,,,-  SIIAVSA,  read  SHAVSHA. 
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KABZE'EL,  a  city  of  southern  Judah.     As  it  stand.-  was  the  discovery,  l.v  Dr.   KVI.inson.  .it'  a  wadv.  a  little 

lir-t   in    the   catalogue   \\lnrh   enumerates   "  tlio   utter-  •  south  of  tlie  Dead   Sea,  named   tl-A'tnilfi,  \\hich  is  the 

m.^t  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  . I  udah  toward  I  —  I   nf  a   torrent  descending  from  the  'AraK'di   to  the 

the  coast  ol    Kdom  southward."  Jos.     >-. -.'i,  we  are   natu-  lower  region  of  the  <  i]                               .        Tin-  principal 

rally   I- d    to   look    for  it   where  the  description  of  the  letters  of  the  two  words  are  identical;  the  oidy  ditt'emice 

southern    border     ho-ins    vi/..    at    or    near    the   an-lc  l»-in--   a   slight   transposition,  ai..l    the  omission   of  the 

':-    '     '  "••'  '      '   '•  "•  ••*   »•>•••»' *i,«  ...vvions  note 

lis    of 


ERRATUM. 

Page  515,   1st  column,   line  -J!»,  for  cleft,    >v 


'  This  form  of  tin'  \v.n-,l   i's  inteivstiii','.  as  lirinu'iir,'  it  undfi-  a 
class  of  proper  names  (as  well  in  the  ancient    Uelpreu  as  in  the       t- 
inoilern  Ar;U.ic>,  <-haraetenze.l  l.y  the  initial  letter  ;i,,,l  an.l  the 


tine  <.n  the  side  of  Moab  and  Edom,  and  could  not  fail, 


in  the  Hebrew   the, ame,,lace  is  calle,lKabzeel  and  Jekahzeel,  i        (3.)   Thus    situated,    it  was    (like  "  the  camp  of    Dan 

Jabneel  and  Jabneh,  Tolad  and  Eltolad,  &c. ;  and  in  the  Arabic  ^  f±    f        y       i           ,  i-  i  ,      ,  -  -      ,, 

wo  have  Xcr'in  for  Jezreel,  Jef-it  an.l  Kthphah-meh  for  Jipl,-  bet%\ecn  Zorah   :»"i  Eslltaol,      m   the   case   of  Samson) 

thah-el,  Riha  for  Jericho,  Rakhmah  and  Ramail  for  Jerahmeel,  admirably  adapted  for  the  development  of   those  quali- 

Kaim6n  for  Jokneam,  ic.  ties  which  rendered  the  valiant  Jehoiada  and  his  heroic 
VOL.  II. 


ars  to  have 
iug  its  tril.u 
into  t\\o  nn- 
portion,  like 
•  ruined  site 
"  referred  to 

.  the    Uest    is 

'-t  part  of  a 
... hits  known 
1'.. wards  the 

tar  removed  from  the  iuhabii.,1  parts  of  the  country,  south,  however,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kuseib,  where 
the  reply  is,  that  not  only  do  the  Scriptural  notices  of  the  route  from  Jerusalem  n'n  the  Dead  Sea  formerly 
this  spot  already  adduced  point  to  an  out  lying,  thinly  diverged  (as  it  still  does)  eastwardly  to  Moab  and 
])opulated.  and  pa.-toral  tract,  but  it  is  plainly  inti-  Ammon.  and  southwards  to  IVtra  and  'Akabali,  is  the 
mate< I  that  such  was  the  case  in  the  only  other  passage  'Ain  el-'Arfis,  the  only  fountain,  amon-  numerous 
\\here  the  word  occur-.  No.  xi  •.':  Th.  re.  unfortun-  others  in  this  "valley  of  salt."  where  the  \\andering 
at.-ly.  the  Authorised  Version  has  not  done  justice  Arab  or  the  passing  traveller  is  tempted  to  halt  (1Mb! 
to  the  inspired  original,  \\hich.  with  its  wonted  pre-  Res.  ii.  4!K,  4!'fi:  Atheniouin,  No.  140:!,  p.  iniw).  Its  "line  "lish- 
cision,  carefully  discriminates  between  the  great  centres  ini:  stream  of  limpid  water"  creates  a  considerable  oasis, 
of  population,  such  as  Hebron  "and  its  daughters,"  |  wdiose  pleasant  verdure,  shaded  by  the  nubk,  the  tam- 
i.c.  its  depend.-nt  foinis;  the  rui'al  and  cultivated  dis-  arisk.  and  tin;  palm,  form.-  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
tricts,  such  as  l,aehi.-h  "and  its  .//<  /</.-•."  No.  xi.  3o;  and  marshy  sterility  of  the  rest  of  the  Ghor  es-Sabkhah. 
those  which  were  only  adapted  for  what  we  should  call  f  Here,  then,  we  have  a  site  which  fulfils  all  the  coii- 
sheep-farms,  such  as  "  Jckab/.c.-l '  and  its  hamlets"  (or  ditions  necessary  to  determine  the  position  of  Kabx.eel. 
pastoral  settlements;.  ,].,  [t  ;s  ,lt  tj10  sl)(>t  wiu.n.  a],)lu,  t])c,  rosj)ectivc  ]„„.. 

In  exact  agreement   with    these  several    indications     ders  of   Palestine,  Edom,  and  Moab  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  convergeil. 

•_'.      It  commands  the  different  npjiroaches  to  Pales- 
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KABZE'EL,  a  city  of  southern  .ludah.     Asitstands  was  the  discovery,  by  I  >r.  IJobins.m,  of  a  wadv.  a  little 

first   in    the   catalogue   \\hich   (-numerates    "the   utter-  i   south  of  the  Dead   Sea.  named   il-Kiiwih,  \\hich  is   the 

most  cities  of  the  tribe  of  tlie  children  of  .ludah  toward  •   l»-d   of  a   t'.rr«-nt  di-eendin--  from   the  '. Xrabah   to  the 

the  coast  of  Kd.,m  southward."  Ju>      .-.  -ji,  u.-  an-   natu-  l..\\er  re-ion  of  the  <  Hior  (Bib.  HI*.  \\.  w  .      The  principal 

rally   L-d    to   look    for  it  where   the   description   of   the  letters  of  the  two  w'ords  are  identical;  the  only  difference 

southern    horder     begins,    vi/.    at    or    near    the   an-le  b.-iu^   a   sli-lit   transposition,  and   the  omission  of  the 

forme. 1    by  its  eastern  extremity  with  the  Clu'.ror  low  final   syllable  </,  both  of   which   (as   the   previous  note 

1'1-iin  south    of   the    I  Nad    S.-a.  .!,,«    v,   i-:,.      li    ua-  the  shows    are  ,.f  continual  occurrence  in  Arabic  forms  of 

birth  place    of  Jchoiada,    "a  \aliant    man."  and   of   hi-  Hebrew   ]  .f. -per  names. 

still    more    famou-    son     IVnaiah.    who,    fur    hi-    heroic  The  south-western  border  of    Moa.b  appears   to   have 

deeds,  was  made  captain   of    David's  body-guard,  and.  been  the  Wadv  es-Safieh  or  el  Ahsy  (including  its  tribu 


"'•-l     v  .Mil.  -";  uiii  i     LI          i  ii  i  null    .     *»  Ilivll  ( 11  \  li  ICS   lilt.*   v  1 11<  >l    llltiO  tWO  1111- 

mi.  xi.  a-J      Tin-   mention   of   Vioab  in   connection   vuth  cipial  part-:   the  ea-tern   or  m.  iv  \\ led  portion,  like 

one  of    i'.eiiaiah's  achievements,  as  \\ell  as  of    Kdom  h,  the  \\-a.ly  its.  If.  taking  its   name  fnun   the  ruined  sitr 

thcspecificationof  the  boundary,  still  further  strengthens  i-s-Saii,  h    prohablv  the  "  .Mi/peli  of  .Moal."  referred  to 

the    ]iresiini]ition   ,,f   a   south-ea.-tern    po>ition    already  in   1  Sa.  xxii.  3).  u  hile  the  lar-vr  portion  to  the  west  i> 
atl'orded  l>y  the   place   which    Kabzee]    occupies   in   tho  j  called  es-Sahkhali,  and   consists  fur  the  mo>t  j.art  of  a 

list  of  frontier  cities.  ....,](  niarsh,  impassahle  i  xccpt  at    certain  points  knov.n 

If  it  should    be   objected    that    Mi.-h   a   locality  is   too  only   {,>   the    natives    (Dc  S:uilcy,  i.  L'7:;-.'?M.      Towards   the 

far  removed  from   the   inhabit,.!  parts   of  the  country,  south,  however,  near  the  month  of  the  Kuseib,  vJiere 


mate<l  that  such  was  the  case  in  the  only  other  passage  'Ain    el-'Arus,    the    only  fountain,    auK.iij;    numerous 

where    the  word  occur-.    No    xi.  -•:,.     Th,  re.    unfortun-  others  in   this  "valley  ,',f  salt."  where  the  wandering 

ately,    the   Authori/.ed    N'cisioii    has   not   done   ju.-tico  !  Arab  ,.)•  the  passing  traveller  is   tcmjited   to  halt  (Bih. 

to   tho    insj.ired   original,  which,  with    its   wonted    ]nv-    '  RCR.  ii.  4!i:,,  4'.ifi:  Athc-nicum,  No.  i4»L',p.  loon).      Its  'Mine  mish- 

cisiun,  can-fully  discriminates  between  the  -'rcat  centres  iiiLT  stream  of  limpid  \\ater"  creates  a  considerable  oasis, 

of   population,    such   as    Hebron  "  and   its  dan-liters.''  whose  pleasant  verdure,  shaded   by  the  nubk,  the  tarn-' 

i.e.   its  dependent   fninig;  the  rural  and  cultivated  dis-  arisk.  and  the  palm,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 

tricts,   such  as   Lachish  "and  its  /tW.t,"  No.  xi.  3n;  and  ;  marshy  sterility  of  the  rest  of  the  Ghor  es-Sahkhah. 

those  which  were  only  adaj.ted  for  what  we  should  call  j  Here,  then,  we  have  a  site  which   fulfils  all  the  con- 

sheep-farms,  such  as  "  Jekabzeel1  and  its  //«m/t^"  (or  ;  ditions  necessary  to  determine  the  position  of  Kabzeel. 

pastoral  settlements).  (].)   It  is  at  the  spot  where  alone  the  respective  bor- 

Jn  exact  agreement   with    these  several    indications  ders  of   Palestine,  Edom.  and  Moab  could  by  any  pos- 

sibility have  converged. 

'  This  form  of  th,-  wonl  is  interesting,  as  bringing  it  under  a   ',  (o.)    It  commands  tlir  different   approaches  to  Palcs- 

class  of  projier  names  (as  well  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  as  in  the  .-              ,,        •  ,       f  ,,      ,          ,  v  ,                         .  .        ,  ,  .. 

iiKHK-rn  Arabic*,  characterize,!  l,y  the  initial  letter  .„,«/  an,l  the  tlIK'  "."  th°  S"'°  "f  Moab  an<1   K'1"1"'  anrl  r"ul(1  ""t  fail, 


.  .  , 

therefore,  to  have  been  occupied  as  an   important  mili- 


,  . 

Divine  name  /•:/,  u-ed  inti'iisivi-ly;  cither  or  both  of  which  may  , 

be  omitted  without  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  word.     Tims  '  tary  outpost. 

in  the  H,breu-   the  same  place  i,  .callo-l  Kabzcel  ami  Jekahzeeli  ;         (':;.)    Thus    situated,    it   was    (like  "the  cann,  of   Dan 

Jahneel  ami  Jabneh,  IHLul  and  Eltolad,  A.T.  ;  and  in  the  \rabic  rr       i           i  T  i  ,      i  ••  • 

we  Lave  Zer'in  fur  Jezreel.  Jefat  an,l  Ktl.phahaneh  for  Ji,,!,-  bctNVCCn  Z(ira1'   all<1  l^litaol.      ,n   the   case   of   Samson) 

thah-el,  Kilia  for  Jericho,  H:ikhmah  ami  Ramail  for  Jerahmcel,  admirably  adapted  for  the  development  of  those  quali- 

Kaimon  for  Jokneam.  Arc.  ties  which  rendered  the  valiant  Jehoiada  and  his  heroic 
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KAJiZKET, 


son    Menaiah  distinguished  among  the 
of  Israel. 

(4.)  Tlie  ad  venture  of  the  lion,  in  which  Monaiah  gave 
such  si-jnal  proof  of  ;i  courage  that  nothing  could  daunt, 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  physical  peculiarities  <>f 
this  ren-ion.  Nowhere  coukl  be  found  a  more  filing 
habitat  for  the  lion  ami  other  feline  carnivora.  than  the 
broad  dense  jungle  which  skirts  the  Sabkhah  011  the 
south  and  east.  Accordingly,  the  evidence  as  to  the 
existence  of  these  animals  in  immediate  proximity  to  '• 
the  Dead  Na,  is  as  manifold  as  it  is  abundant.  Tin  re 
is  not  only  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  ! 
connects  them  both  with  southern  Palestine  and  with  ] 
Moab.  Is.  \v.  :•;  xxx.  (i,  but  there  is  also  the  less  direct  j 
hut  equally  satisfactory  proof  afforded  alike  l.y  the 
lUblical  and  the  modern  nomenclature  of  the  country;1 
while  the  traveller  has  detected  the  unmistakable 
footprints  nf  the  lion  on  tin.'  seashore  south  of  lUasada.- 
and  of  the  leopard  in  a  cave  on  the  peninsula  (Lynch,  i-.. 
niii],  the  latter  animal  a  "  magnificent  panther")  having 
been  actually  encountered,  in  the  very  jungle  which 
probably  represents  the  scene  of  lienaiah's  exploit  !>u 
Saulcy,  i.  _>..-  . 

([>.)  These;  creatures,  irrespectively  of  the  sheep 
and  goats  of  that  pastoral  region,  would  not  be 
without  their  appropriate  food  in  the  ga/.elles  and  rock 
goats  which  frequent  the  ravines  of  the  Dead  Sea 
I  Sa.  xxiv.  •_';  l's.  civ.  iv  The  latter  animals,  according  to 
Piurckhardt,  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  \Vady 
el-Ahsv.  "They  pasture  in  nocks  of  forty  or  fifty 
together:  great  n umbers  of  them  are  killed  by  the  people 
of  Kerak  and  Tufileh,  who  hold  their  flesh  in  high 
estimation.  The  .Arabs  told  me  (he  adds)  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  that  the  hun- 
ters hide  themselves  among  the  reeds  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  where  the  animals  resort  in  the  evening  to 
drink"  ?,s_. ria,  p.  •!<>.%  inn).  This  mode  of  capture  must 
have  been  adopted  from  observing  its  successful  em- 
ployment by  the  felines  of  the  neighbouring  jungle; 
a.nd  doubtless  many  a  "hart  printing  after  the  \\ater- 
brooks,"  L's.  xlii.  i,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  lion,  as  it 
"lay  in  wait  secretly  in  the  covert.  '  IN.  x.  <i,  and  to  the 
leopard,  sleeplessly  "watching"'  for  its  prey.  Jo.  v.  0; 
Ho.  xiii.  7. 

(i'j.)  The  mention  of  snow  in  the  account  of  Benaiah's 
adventure  with  the  lion,  may  appear  strange  in  connec- 
tion with  the  almost  tropical  temperature  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  the  Cihor.  But  here, 
as  ever,  the  truthfulness  of  the  sacred  narrative  is 
vindicated,  though  unconsciously,  by  the  incidental 
remark  of  a  traveller,  while  staying  at  'Aimeh.  between 
the  Ahsy  and  the  Tufileh,  the  very  spot  which  was 

1  Compare,  on  the  one  hand,  l.d.anth,  or  lU-lli  l.elian;li,  "the 
house  of  lionesses,"  a  city  in  the  south  east  of  Judah.  Jo*.  \\ .  32; 
xix.  !'>,  now  called  el  I  icy  eidh;  and  "  the  waters  of  Xirnrim  "  (le<  >- 
pards).  in  tlie  south  of  Moab,  evidently  ne;ir  /oar.  Is.  xv.  ',.  0; 
.K-.  xlviii  :;  1.  another  place  of  i  he  same  name  .'Ximrah.  or  IVih- 
Xinivaii  i,  liei)i_'  Hmre  tn  the  nnnh.  X:i.  xxxii.  '!.  ,'ii'i;  Jo*,  xiii.  L'7: 
on  the  other  hand,  \Vady  eii-Xiini  i\  eli  (female  leopard),  the  lire- 
sent  name  of  a  ravine  near  Masada  (I.)e  Sauley,  i.  20">;  Beaufort, 
ii.  lU.'i);  and  Xemeirah  (diminutive  of  leo]iard),  a  ruin  on  ti  e 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  fmin  its  southern  extremity  (Do 
Sauley,  i.  302-304;  Lynch,  p.  :;11>. 

-  I).-  Saulcy,  vol  i.  p.  248.  Tlie  a\rlmr  ,,f  K.tlr;,,  p.  "IS. 
re  -ords  a  similar  dism\cry  at  almiit  tlie  i-ame  latitude,  but. 
further  \ve>t. 

3  There  were  at  least  two  others— Hazar-Gaddah  ("the  inclo- 
sure  of  the  kid"),  north  of  Kal./eel,  at  the  mouth  of  "Wady 
Mubughik,  for  the  protection  of  the  shore  road  rir!  Engedi.  and 
Heshmon  ('Ain  Hasb)  to  the  south  (Ar(f/ci>,  p.  114-12(1),  which 


made  memorable  by  Benaiah's  pi'oucss.  "  'I'he  heat 
(says  ISurekhardt)  is  very  great  in  summer,  and  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  reflection  of  tlie  sun's  rays 

from    tin-    rocky   >ides   of    the   mountains Tin; 

winter  is  vt  ry  cold;  '/'</>  X,H»I-  full*,  and  the  frosts 
sometimes  continue  till  the  middle  of  March"  (Syria, 
p.  102). 

(7.*  'I'he  importance  of  Kab/.cel.  a.s  the  principal 
key  of  Palestine  in  the  direction  of  Moaband  Ivlom.  : 
can  alone  explain  its  early  re-occupation  by  the  .lews 
on  their  return  from  Babylon,  Xo.  xi.  2.">,  when  we  con- 
sider, on  the  one  hand,  its  remote  a.nd  unattractive 
situation,  and,  on  the  other,  the  many  richer  and  more 
centra.!  districts  which  would  have  amply  .-ptliced  to 
absorb  their  scanty  numbers.  Put  every  difficulty  is 
removed  when  we  take  into  account  the  hostile  attitude 
assumed  by  the  Moabite  chieftain  Sanballat  (of  Jloro- 
naim),  by  the  Ammonites  under  Tobiah.  and  by  the 
Arabians  under  (Je.-:hem,  Ne  ii.  1",  l;i.  iv.  1-15;  vi.  id.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  list  of  cities  inhabited  by  tbe 
restored  Judahites  and  lienja.mites,  Ne.  xi.  2.v:;.'i,  SO  far 
as  they  have  been  identified,  discloses  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  places  thus  specified  constitute  important 
strategical  points  by  which  the  several  approaches  to 
Jerusalem,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  could  most 
effectually  be  guarded.  Thus  the  enumeration  of  Ju- 
diean  cities  includes  ITehron.  the  capital  of  the  "Hiil 
country,''  and  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  metropolis  on 
the  south  (its  military  rather  than  its  municipal  im- 
portance being  appropriately  recognized  in  its  Anakite 
designation  l\ii\;«1li  -  Arl  a  :  [iiboii  (now  l-dideib  or 
ed-Deib),  situated  at  a  defensible  angle  of  the  valley  of 
that  name,  through  which  access  was  occasionally  prac- 
ticable for  eastern  invaders  by  the  peninsular  ford  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  Kabzeel,  v>hieh  guarded  the  much-fre- 
quented pass  of  ez-Zuweirah:  ^loladah  (3iilh),  that  of 
es-Sufah;  Beersheba,  the  well-known  south-west  a]i- 
proach;  the  remaining  cities,  such  as  Zorah.  Jarmuth, 
and  Xaneah.  sei-\  ing  the  same  jmrpose  for  tlie  numerous 
openings  into  the  Hill  country  from  the  west.  A  similar 
process  applied  to  the  Penjamite  cities  elicits  a  succession 
of  lines  of  defence  against  the  Samariians  and  other 
enemies  to  the  north,  as  well  as  precautions  against  ag- 
gression by  way  of  the  Jordan  fords  011  the  east  and  the 
maritime  plain  011  the  west.  The  wisdom  of  thus  distri- 
buting a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  at  the  fron- 
tier towns,  was  soon  evinced  in  the  frustration  of  a 
contemplated  attack  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  in 
consequence  of  i.  arly  intelligence  communicated  by 
"tin  Jeics  irlticli  limit  near  them. '^  Foremost  among 
these  were,  doubtless,  the  men  of  Kabzeel:  for  to  them 
was  committed  the  guardianship  of  the  road  by  which, 

\\ciiihl  Cdi-miiand  the  important  route  over  the  Xukb  el  Khurar 
(leailhig  to  the  "ascent  nf  Akrabbim").  To  these  should  be 
added,  perhaps,  "the  city  of  salt"  (Jos.  XV.  02),  vhich  must 
have  been  in  the  Ghnr-es  Sabkhah  ("  valley  of  salt"),  and  near 
the  Sail  Mountain  called  Khashm  Usdum.  It  may  have  been 
so  situated  as  to  defend  tin-  steep  pass  of  el-Km'ax  (/>H>.  It'?,  ii. 
482,  Is::.  4'.':!;  Van  de  Vel.le,  ii.  127).  These  were  all  doubtless 
included  among  the  Ac;< /•?',/<,  or  dependencies  of  Kabxeel  men- 
tioned by  Xehemi.di. 

1  Xe.  iv.  12.— The  latter  part  (if  this  verse  is  unintelligible  as 
it  stands  in  the  (.resent  Hebrew  text,  and  our  translators  have 
vainly  endeavouied  to  extract  from  it  any  meaning.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Syriac  versions,  however,  enable  us  to  approximate 
to  the  purport  of  the  communication  brought  by  the  Jews  from 
the  frontiers,  which  was  to  this  effect  — "From  all  the  places 
where  they"  (the  enemy)  [or  ".we  (the  messengers)]  dwell,  they 
are  coming  up  against  us."  For  other  explanations,  see  Barrett's 
Syn^i'Sis,  v.  411  41:{. 
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as  ill  the  days  of  .lehoshupli.it.  the  combined  forces  of 
the  -Moabitcs,  Ammonites,  ami  Arabians  would  neces- 
sarily advance. 

(.s.)  The  etymology  of  Kabzeel  affords  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  or  the  locality  here  claimed  for  it: 
"  the  gathering  of  (J<id,"  i.e.  "the  great  gathering."1 
Xow  the  root  of  the  word  denotes  gatherings  of  things 
as  well  as  persons,  and  is  expressly  applied  to  accumu- 
lations of  water:  "  Ve  gathered  together  the  waters  of 
the  lower  ]>ool."  Is.  x\ii.  !i.  What,  then,  couM  more 
graphically  describe  the  spot  mi  winch  the  citv  of  Be- 
naiah  stood  than  Kab.-eel.  "the  m'uhty  contl 
For,  precisely  at  that  point,  the  Wadys  el-Jeib  and 
Kikreh  (which  drain  th ••  imni'-n-e  plains  ,.f  rl-'Arabah 
and  Murreh  respectively  ,  as  well  as  the  Ku.-eib  and 
many  other  -Aater-courscs.  unite  their  swollen  torrents, 
and,  l>v  tnnnniera  ,  -.  arc  ever  making  their 

way  to  tli.  yi:t  lower  l.-vi  i  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "We  are 
at  once  reinindi  i  oi  i'.  expression,  ''well-watered 
e\  vryw  here,"  \yliicliisapjilied  by  tin1  .-aer>  d  \\riiirto 
"the  jilaiii  of  .Jordan,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 

and  (ioinorrali a-  thoi;  conic.-t  ant"  /oar."   Uo 

.        1  [K.W.] 

KA'DESH,  K. \ur.-n- 1'.  \I:NI  \,  M  niinui  K  AI>I.-H. 
1-A-M  i>iir.\  r.  No  place  \\ithin  tin-  \\hole  compass  of 
Seripture  nei"_;raph\  ha-;  occasioned  a  greater  diver-itv 
of  opinion  than  thai  which  stands  at  the  lead  of  this 
ar'.ii-ie.  Thi-  lias  arisen  p:irtl\-  from  the  di  Hi-rent  com- 
binations under  which  th--  name  is  presented  to  u-.  partly 
from  the  apparently  conflict  ing  character  of  some  of  tin 
passages  in  which  the  word  en-cur.-.  hid' id.  it.  \\ould 
n-'t  be  ditlicult  to  produee  phiUMhli  reasons  for  tin  n 
being  two  and  even  three  [>laces  bearing  tin-  name  of 
K:uie-h.  It  is  doubtless  owinu  to  the  undue  pn-pon- 
di-rance  -i\.  u  to  certain  .-taleiueiit-.  and  tin-  lieglei  t  of 
others  eimaliy  importan; .  thai  Biblie.-d  -'«•.  .-ra]  ihi  rs  have 
arrived  at  such  oppo>i;e  conclusions  iv-pectiir.;-  it.  It 
is  proposed  here  to  examine  the  several  pa-sage- in  the 
i  their  respective  contexts,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining, if  possible,  such  an  induetion  a.-  -hail  .- 
determining  this  mnch-vexi  .1  o;n  -ti.iii. 

!.  i-'i-om  (  .o.  ,\i\  .  7.  it  is  t-vid.-nt  that  "  Kn-.Mishpat. 
\\hichis  Kadesli,"  must  have  been  in  aline  between 

l.l-1'aran  ( Wady   Feiranl  on   th.-   hand,    and   "the 

country  (ti.-Idi  of  th-  Amalekites,'1  or  "land  of  the 
south,"  Nu.  xiii  .'!),  (!.<•.  bile  level  tract,  chi.-tly  south  and 
east  of  Bccrshebal,  ;ilid  I  I  a/.e/.on-'l'amar  or  Kll'jvdi. 

-j  cii.  xx.  i',  on  the  other.  This  is  certainly  not  in  favour 
of  a  position  in  or  near  the  Wady  el-'. \rabah:  t'oi-evi-n 

1  In  tin's  comiccii,, ii,  wo  are  arrested  le,  :<  .l..ul.ie  cnincidence, 
which  caiuint  I'Ut  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  su;:u'''.-tive  of  veri- 
similitude. The  two  M<>:ibiti-h  warriors  wlm  were  cnmpelled  to 
y iuM  to  the  Miperior  i>r,,we>s  of  tin;  ln'n>  of  Kab/xvl,  ar«-  i-\-|nvs 
si  \t-ly  styled  "  linns  nflind,"  a  flnvse  !,y  whirl,  ,-it  thi-ilay  ),ntli 
Ar.-il).-  ami  IVr.-ians  are  went  to  lU-.-i'.'n.-it,-  MIJ  ..r].-iti\  ,-Iy  l.ravc 
men.  [t  is  iliilic-ult  to  say  \\hirli  is  ni".-t  aiipriijiriate  to  tlie 
actual  eircunistances:  the  n  fen -i ice  to  an  animal  which  must 
have  been  so  familiar  to  every  dweller  in  aii<l  ammnl  Kalizeel: 
or  the  use  "f  the  intensive  <l  in  ren>rilin-_'  the  exjilnit  "f  a  man 
whose  very  city  was  a  st  Hiding  L'Xfin)ilitie:iti"n  of  the  .same 
idiom. 

-  It  is  not  imjii-'.lialile  that,  there  is  an  etymological  aflinity 
In-tween  Kabxeel  (oniittini,'  the  <l)  and  S;i.bkli;ih.  b..th  words  re 
ferriii'j;  to  a  plain  iieculiarly  exposed  to  the  action  of  water. 
Moreover,  it.  will  be  observed  that  Sabkhab  contains  the  same 
three  consonants  as  Kuseib— but  instead  of  i  einir  traiis]josed, 
they  are  .simply  inverted,  either  on  the  well-l;iiowii  jiiineijile  of 
theanagrniu.  or  in  obedienco  to  an  equally  familiar  law ct  human 
1  nifjuaRe,  by  which  an  obsolete  or  unintelligible  word  i.,  changed 
into  a  significant  one  of  similar  souiul 


those  writers  (such  as  Tuch,  Kurtz.  Kcd.and  Delitzseh) 
j  who  would  identify  El-1'aran  with  Ailah  (near  "Ak.-i- 
[  bah),  are  compelled  to  admit  that  C'liedorlaom'-r's 
inarch  thence  was  not  northward..-  up  the  'Arabah, 
which  would  have  brought  him  at  once  to  "the  Yale  of 
Siddim."  but  north-westwards  across  the  ci  ntral  desert 
et-Tih,  the  only  route  which  is  consistent  with  hissiih- 
seoueiit  operations.  This  road,  which  leads  up  to  the 
Tib  either  by  the  'Akabah  pass  ,,r  by  the  Wady  el- 
llevaiieh.  is  .-hort'-r.  easier,  and  better  watered  than 
that  along  the  'Arabah  (Hun-kli.  Syria,  p.  ui;:  i;,  i>ii,s..u,  ri'n. 
i:  -  i  -.-•-.  The  lattt  r  traveller  encountered  an  Aral' 
elan  •' mi^ra.tiii'j  for  the  season  to  the  southern  borders 
of  Palestine"  l>\  this  route-  iliib  [Jos.  i.  CT, -JiiA,  2«vJ7iii. 

II.  In  (!e.  xx.  1.  Kaile-li  and  Shur  are  given  as  the 
eastern  and  we.-tern  limits  within  whiih  lav  that  pan 
oi  the  "south  country  "  w  Inch  was  calK  d  (  M  rar.  Shur 
was  probably  a  caravan  station  to\\aids  the  ea-tern 
hord'-r  of  |-l_'\'pt.  I  Sa.  xv.  7;  xxvii.  s,  and  ga\'e  name  to 
that  portion  ,  f  the  desert  which  skirted  the  Tib  on  the 
west,  K\  v,  u-'  Taken  by  itself,  then,  lids  passage' 


corresponding  distance  to  the  east.  This  conclusion. 
however,  is  modified  hv  another  passage,  Ge.  xvi  ll. 
which  again  makes  Kade-h  an  <  astern  limit,  but  inst.  ad 
of  Shur  gives  I'M -red  (evidently  a  neaivr  p"iut  i  as  the 
(  'nfortunatelx  .  llei-ed  has  imt  yef 
been  ideiitilied:  but  the  iiatund  inference  from  this 

-tateinent  is.  that  Kade-Oi  st 1  iu  a  el, ,-er  i-.dat ion 

to  I  lau.'ii'-  l-'oiintain  (I'eer-lahairoi,  now  Muweilih  or 
.Moilalihii  mi  the  east  than  shur  did  on  the  west;  and 
consequently  it  could  not  ha\e  1"  i  u  either  in  or  near 
the  'Arabali. 

III.  In  \u.  xii.  li>:  xiii  15,  ::<'..  tin-  Israelites,  on 
ti  eh  lir-t  \isit  to  Kade-h  or  Kadesli  I ',:,|-ne:i.  referred  t<i 
N'u.  xxxii  S;  D.  id;  ii  1 1;  ix  -.'.:;.  i..s  xiv.  fi,  r,  are  said  to  have 
encamped  in  the  wilderness  of  I'aran;  \\lioi-eas  their 
second  vi-it  t"  Kadi  .-h  or  Meribah  Kadi-h  is  unifoniiK 
IIM •ntioiu-d  in  Cdiinection  \\itli  the  \\ildi-rness  of  /in, 
Nu.  \x.  l,  I:!,  1  I.  jl;  \\'.:i  I);  x:  I  .  \.i  51;  .hi.  \i  17 

The  obvious  explanation  of  this  double  aspect  of  Kadesh 
is,  that,  it  \\a.-  so  situated  as  t,,  (unch  the  wilderness 
of  I';, ran  on  die  side,  and  that  of  /in  on  tin-  otlu  r;  and 
-  the  lir-t  i  neampment  "f  th'-  1-radites  was  on  the 
I'aran  side,  their  second  in  the  direction  of  Zin.  \uw, 
nniversally  admitted  that  the  wilderness  of  I'aran 
j  answers  to  the  modern  it  Till,  which.  accordiiiL;  to 
Seetzi  n,  runs  up  to  about  the  latitude  of  Wady  el-'Ain, 
accordinn;  to  1,'obinson,  to  that  of  ^\'aoy  i  1  Lussan. 
The  mean  of  these  two  estimates  would  make  the  wil- 
derness of  I'aran  terminate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wady  .laifeli.  The  wilderness  of  /in  was  on  the  south 
border  of  Palestine,  to  the  west  or  rather  south-west  of 
Maaleh-Akrabbhn,  Nu  xiii  i'i:  xxxiv.  :;.  \,  which  is  now 
-enerally  identified  with  the  Xuk'u  (pass)  es-Sufah. 
Assuming  the  mouth  of  the  pass  el-Haudeh,  a  little 
westward  of  the  Sufah,  as  a  convenient  representative 
of  /in,  and  draw  ing  a  line  between  it  and  Wady  .Jaifeh. 
a  spot  mid-way  on  that  line  would  mark,  according  to 
these  data,  the  probable  site  of  Kadesh:  a  result  which 
is  once  more  in  favour  of  that  central  position  to  which 
the  previous  indications  have  pointed. 

I  \  .  \\  bile  Kadesh  must  thus  have  been  situated 
between  the  wildernesses  of  I'aran  and  /in,  a  compari- 
son of  Xu.  xxxiii.  o(>'  ("the  wilderness  of  /in,  which  is 
Kadesh")  with  I's.  \xix.  S  (''the  wilderness  of  Kadesh") 
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would  seem  to  imply  tliat  Kadesh  was  more  clo>elv 
connected  with  the  wilt lerncss  of  /in  than  with  that  of 
1'aran:  for  the  same  \\  iidrrn'^s  appears  to  ha\  e  been 
designated  both  Kadoh  and  /in. 

\  .  Kadesh  must  have  IKTII  an  important  land  there- 
fore centra!  jioint  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Pales- 
tiiR1.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  four 
descriptions  of  this  border  which  we  possess,  Kadesh 
and  the  "river  of  Egypt "  Wady  ul-'Arish.)  are  the 
only  names  which  are  ahvavs  specified.  In  each  case, 
the  line  is  traced  from  east  to  west.  in  the  lir-t. 
Nu.  \\\iv. :;-.".,  six  names  of  jtlaces  are  given  as  landmarks, 
of  which  Kadc-h- 1  iarnea  is  the  third.  In  the  second. 
Jos.  xv.  l-l,  it  is  the  third  out  of  eight;  but  the  propor- 
tion is  not  really  altered,  for  the  additions  are  towards 
the  (/'it/i-rii  end  of  the  border,  including  the  consider- 
able curve  southwards  to  Karkaa,  which  the  sacred 
writer  had  naturally  contented  himself  with  indicating 
but  slightly  in  the  earlier  and  more  general  statement. 
P>ut  any  doubt  as  to  its  occupying  a  central  situation 
on  the  border  is  removed  by  the  third  and  fourth  pas- 
sages, [Cze.  xlvii.  in;  xlviii.  •>*,  where  only  three  names  are 
specified,  the  first  iTamar.  at  the  mouth  of  \Vadv 
Mubughilo,'  and  third  (\Vady  el-'Arish),  being  the 
eastern  and  wi  sn  rn  termini,  and  the  middle  one.  "the 
waters  of  Meribah- Kadesh."  I'nder  this  head  may 
also  he  included  Jos.  x.  41.  which  represents  Joshua's 
southern  conquests  as  extending  "from  Kadesh- Parnea 
even  unto  <!aza."  Here,  too.  Kadesh  is  recognized  as 
a  well-known  point  on  the  south  border;  and  being  the 
only  place  >peeiiird,  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  have 
been  at  or  near  the  centre — a  conclusion  which  is 
strengthened  by  observing  the  longitude  of  da/a,  to 
which,  as  the  northern  limit,  it  is  opposed. 

VI.  In  Xu.  xx.  1C.  Kadesh  is  described  as  "a  city 
in  the  uttermost  (i.e.  at  the  extremity)  of  the  border 
of  Edoni."  Tn  exact  agreement  with  this  statement  is 
the  enumeration  of  Kadesh  among  "the  uttermost 
cities  ....  of  Judah  toward  the  coast  of  Edoni,"  Jos. 
xv.  -21,  '2:1  Here,  of  course,  everything  depends  on  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  Edoni.  It  is  usual  to  restrict 
the  application  of  this  term  to  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  bound  the  'Arabah  on  the  east.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  Scriptural  ground  for  such  limitation. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  numerous  indications  which 
tend  to  show  that  both  Seir  and  Edoni  had  a  much 
wider  range  than  is  generally  supposed. 

(1.)  That  the  southernmost  plateau  of  Palestine,  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  was  successively  known  as 
"  the  field  or  plain  (xadi-lt)  of  the  Amalekitos,"  Ge.  xiv.  r, 
"the  mountain  of  the  Amoi-ites,"  DC.  i.  7,  i!),2ti,  and  "the 
Xegel)  of  the  Jerahmeelites,"  i  sa.  xxvii.  in,  was  at  a  yet 
earlier  period  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Horito 
aborigines,  and  called  Seir  after  their  founder,  may 
fairly  be  inferred  from  DC.  i.  44.  The  Israelites,  pre- 
sumptuously going  nj)  into  "the  mountain  of  the  Amo- 
rites,"  were  shamefully  defeated  by  the  inhabitants. 
who  "destroyed  them  in  ,S(  ir,  even  unto  Hormah.'' 
It  is  no  slight  corroboration  of  this  view  to  find  that 
the  name  still  lingers  in  the  modern  designation  es-St  rr. 


1  DeSaulcy.  i.  25)5-261;  K'<i,b,  p.  Ol-d7.  Hero  ;m  alteration 
will  be  observed  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  border.  It  no 
longer  starts  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Head  Sen  (for 
the  reason  assiirm'd  in  E/,..  xlvii.  n ),  but  follows  the  steep  face 
of  the  hi<_'h  table-land  which  forms  the  natural  rampart  of  Pales- 
tine on  the  south,  receding  from  the  shore  at  Wady-Mubuehik 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  broken  at  intervals  by  the 
passes  Zuweirah,  Sufuh,  Haudeli,  &c. 


given  to  a  portion  of  this  plateau  (Williams,  Holy  City,  p. 
4?s).  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  we  have  another  remi- 
niscence of  the  word  in  (.---S' it H(: ,/,/,.  the  name  of  the 
Arab  tribe  who  now  occupy  this  district  ( i;ib.  l;t-s.  ii.  m  l). 
S'aid  ditters  from  Seir  only  in  the  hist  letter,  <i  for  /•: 
and,  curiously  enough,  we  have  examples  of  the  inter- 
change of  these  very  letters  in  another  florite  name, 
which  is  variously  written  liemdan,  Gc.xxxvi.2(>,  and 
llamran,  l  cii.i.  n,  11  ,.•!>.,  and  in  one  of  the  Kdomite  kin-s. 
who  appears  in  (ie.  xxxvi.  :><i  as  Hadar,  and  in  ]  Ch.  i. 
50  as  Hadad.  Moreover,  we  find  the  name  F'H, '</;,/</, 
attached  to  another  tribe,  whose  headquarters  are  a  little 
to  the  north  of  Petra  (luirrkl..  p.  4i:>):  and  a  third  tribe, 
dwelling  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Culf  of  'Akabah, 
are  called  M<*a1d  ,'i;ii,.  i;cs.  i.  L':;I). 

(_'.)  We  meet  with  traces  of  the  "f  lorite  chieftain  and 
his  descendants  still  further  north,  in  the  "  .Mount  Seir" 
of  .(os.  xv.  in,  the  P>eth-/<oro;/  of  Jos.  xvi.  :!.  ~>.  &<•.: 
not  to  mention  the  modern /§'«(?•  and  ^'ii'iml,  (i:n>.  r.es.  H. 
IS5, :;<!4),  together  with  the  numerous  excavations  which 
betray  the  presence  of  these-  ancient  Troglodytes  in  every 
part  of  southern  .Palestine. 

(3.)  E/.ion<_feber  (Aiii  el-Chudhyan )  and  Eloth  'Ailah 
near  'Akabah),  which  are  both  in  tlie  'Arabah,  are 
said  to  be  "in  the  land  of  Edom,"  l  Ki.  ix.  L'I;;  thus  prov- 
ing  that  Edom  was  not  contined  to  the  mountains  east 
of  the  'Arabah. 

(4.)  When  Chedorlaomcr  is  described  as  "smiting 
the  ITorites  in  their  Mount  Seir  [or  "in  the  mountains 
of  Seir,"  Sam.  Sept.  Volg.  &c.)  unto  El-Paran,"  (ie.  xiv.  6, 
we  seem  compelled  to  give  'Mount  Seir  a  more  westerly 
extension,  if,  as  is  almost  certain.  El-Paran  is  the  same 
as  \Vady  Eeiran.- 

((>.}  The  identity  of  the  desert  plateau  et-Tih  with 
the  "  wilderness  of  Paran"  may  safely  be  assumed  as 
an  undoubted  fact.  Xow,  the  most  probable  meaning 
of  Paran  is  "abounding  in  caverns"  e-co  c.'escnius,  and 

compare  Joseph.  Ii.  J.  iv.  0,  4).  This,  then,  is  the  Very  region 
which  would  be  likely  to  be  occupied  hv  the  Horites, 
who  were  so  called  from  their  practice  of  dwelling  in 
caves. 

(<!.)  Accordingly,  Esau  is  represented  as  living  in 
"  Seir."  or  "  the  /((/((/  of  Seir,  the.//<  Id  of  Edom,"  before 
he  finally  settled  in  "Mount  Seir"  (compare  (ie.  xxxii.  ;:; 
xxxiii.  l-i,  If,,  with  xxxvi.  fi-^.  The  term  "field"'  («?(/(/<), 
whicli  primarily  ini])orts  an  uninclosed  plain,  more  or 
less  adajited  for  pasturage  or  agriculture,  is  obviously 
inapplicable  to  the  ruggi'd  and  precipitous  mountains 
populai'ly  regarded  as  constituting  the  whole  of  Edom, 
and  can  onlv  refer  to  the  vast  expanse  of  the  wilder- 
ness et-Tih,  thus  designated  from  its  being  the  scene  of 
Israel's  "  wanderings."  It  is  described  by  travellers  as 
an  immense  and  almost  boundless  plain,  consisting  in 
some  parts  of  pebbles  and  flints,  in  others  of  indurated 
earth :  and  relieved  at  intervals  by  low  ridues  of 
limestone,  and  shallow  wadys,  where  natural  fountains 
or  accumulations  of  rain-water  create  occasional  oases, 
which  serve  as  convenient  halting- places  (Buix-kh.  p.  445, 
447-4i:i;  Bib.  lies.  i.  i!,-,:>,  'jor.3  "With  this  agree  the  notices 

2  See  the  article  on  PARAN  for  the  evidence  in  support  of  this; 
and  also  that  on  Sr.nt  for  the  numerous  and  diversified  proofs 
that  Seir  and  Edom,  in  their  widest  acceptation,  comprehended 
not  only  the  wilderness  et-Tih,  but  even  the  whole  Sinaitic  pen- 
insula. 

•'  Thus  the  word  siidiJi  is  used  with  strict  propriety  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wilderness  of  Sin.  Ex.  xvi.  1~>,  now  represented  by 
the  "great  plain"  el-Ka'a,  west  of  Sinai  (Jiib.  Jfes.  i.  1CV).  That 
stones  and  flints  may  be  predicated  of  it,  see  Job  v.  L'3,  and  the 
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>f  Esau  as  "a  cunning   hunter,  a  man  of  tin.-  ,//(/(/," 
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son"  with  the  references  to  "the  o-azclk-s  ami  hinds  of 

the  field."  •-'  Sa.  ii.  1\  (.'a.  ii.  7;  iii.  LI;  Jo.  xiv.  6. 

(7.1  It  is  utterly  incredible  that  an  important  district 
such  as  the  'Azazimat.  constituting  a  natural  t'astiK'ss 
of  the  most  impregnable  character,  .should  ha.ve  been 
unoccupied  I  iy  the  warlike  mountaineers  of  Edom  i-vic-.. 
quoted  i iy  Kurtz,  iii.  j:;:!,  L':H).  It  formed  no  jiart  of  ancient 
C'anaan.  nor  did  the  Israelites  ever  claim  it:  i'or  it  can 
be  shown  that  their  southern  border  skirted  it  mi  the 
north  and  west  ,.-•«  K.\i;k.\A».  'I'lil-  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  fact  of  its  bein^1  an  integral  portion  ot'  the  in- 
heritance of  Esau,  \\ith  \\liich  tln-v  \\eix-  t'oi-biddeii  to 
meddle.  Do.  ii.  5. 

Tlie  southern  boundary  ot'  l'ale>tine.  as  it  existed 
amoii'.;-  the  L'anaanites,  does  not  appear  to  lia\ebe,.]i 
altered  (at  least  in  its  eastern  p(.rtioii,  with  which  alone 
we  are  now  concerned  I  by  their  l-rac!iti>h  successors. 
Judeed,  it  is  ti» i  clearly  ileliiied  by  nature  to  admit  of 
material  modification.  Th-  pn  cipitons  face  of  the 
••mountain  of  the  Aniurites."  separated  fnuu  th- 
northern  wall  of  tin;  'Azazimat,  now  called  Jebil 
Murivli  (Williams),  by  the  important  but  as  vet  little 
known)  valley  of  the  same  name,  was  evident!  v  intended 
to  be  the  i  impel-  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land.  We  read 
accordingly,  .in.  i.  ;>;,  that  "the  coa>t  of  the  Anmrites 
i.tlie  southernmost  of  the  Canaanitish  clans)  \\as  fi-om 
.Maaleh  . \krabbim.  from  the  rock  (the  well-known 
•dill"  of  .Meribah  Kad.v-.li.  Nu.xx.--iH,  and  upward" 
(i.e.  northward  the  elevation  of  the  country  jivdnallv 
increasing  from  south  to  north  as  far  a>  Ileni-N'aim 
near  I  lehmn  . 

S.)  The  objection  that,  the  ' Axaximat.  if  Kdoiuitish 
territory,  would  be  isolated  from  the  eastern  raiiue  by 
the  broad  valley  of  the  'Arabah,  involves  no  real  dilti- 
eulty,  when  it  is  remeniliered  that  the  possessions,  of 
Israel  \\ei-e  similarly  divided,  7iot  onlv  north  and  south 
by  the  valley  or  rather  plain  of  Je/.r.  .-1.  but  ai-o  east 
and  west  by  the  deep  fissure  of  the  Jordan  bed.  of 
which  indeed  th'-  'Arabah  is  but  a  continuation. 

(!'.;  In  perfect  harmony  with  the  foreuoini;  inference- 
are  c, -rtai n  passages  in  'he  jmeti.-al  books,  \\  Inch,  in  the 
ordinary  view,  are  confessedly  obscure  if  not  contradic- 
tory:  \\  heivas.  evi  ry  dilliciiitv  is  etli  ••tualiv  removed, 
and  the  passages  in  (|Ue^ti»n  become,  at  one.-  int<  Hi 
and  consistent,  if.  as  we  now  seem  compelled  tobelie\e. 
J'aran,  Seir,  and  Kdom  were  interchangeably  used  to 
describe  the  entire  w  ildeniess  of  the  wanderings.  Thus, 
what  is  spoken  of  in  1's.  Ixviii.  7,  S,  as  simply  "the 
wilderness."  is.  in  Ju.  v.  4,  5.  more  fully  expressed  as 
"Seir"  and  "  the  field  of  Edom."  Jn  I  >e.  xxxiii.  '_', 
"  Sinai "  is  parallel  (and  therefore  equivalent)  to  ''Seir;" 
while,  with  a  very  slight  alteration  of  the  fourth  clause. 


''Jehovah  came  from  Sinai. 
And  arose  1rom  Seir  upon  them; 
lie  shone  forth  from  Mount  I'aran, 
And  lie  came  to  Mcribah-lvade.-h."  ' 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  '•wilderness  of  .Paran" 
corresponds  to  the  modern  et-Tih.  It  naturally  follows. 
then,  that  '•  Munnt  i'aran."  thus  mentioned  in  con- 
nection \\ith  Kadesh,  which  was  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Palestine,  nui-t  have  been  the  uorth-ea^tern 
corner  of  the  "  /'•;/,(,  ,•„•  ,--.>•  of  I'aran,"  where  it  ri>es 
abruptly  to  a  considerable  elevation,  directly  in  IVoiit 
of  soiitliei-iimo.-t  ('ale-tine,  ami  is  now  kno\\n  as  the 
.Mountains  of  the  'A/.a/inich,  or.  more  bricllv.  the 
'Azazimfit. 

Thus    have    we    been    broiiuht    step    by    -.(,  p    to    the 
conclusion,  that  the  'Ax/iximat  was  undoubtedly  a  ]>ro- 
vinceof  ancient  Kdmn.    I'.nt  \\  e  have  the  \et  more  direct 
testimony  of  Hah.  iii.  :',.   which  connects  .Mount   I'aran 
not  only  \\lth   Kdom  in    oviii-ral.   Imt  \\itli  that  ]iartieu- 
lar  ]iail  of  it  \\hich  was  adjacent  to  J'alotine: 
•  Co.1  came  from  Tcman, 
Ami  the  II.    y  I  Ine  fnuu  Mount   I'aran." 

Ai  •conlin-  to  tlie  la  \\Mif  Hebrew  j.aralh  li-m.  "  Mount, 
I'aran."  \\hicli  we  have  seen  reason  to  identify  with 
the  Axa/.imat.  is  synonymous  \\ith  "Toman."  The 
latter  was  a  well-known  "dukedom"  or  pro\ince  of 
I'Mojn.  (,,.  xxxvi  :il;  Hli  i.  i:>:  ,|..b  ii  11,  &c.  l)ei-i\'iii-  its 
name  from  Teman.  the  elde-t  son  of  Kliphax.  himself 
"  the  lir.~t-boru  son  of  I'lsau,"  Ce.  xxxvi.  i:,,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  districts  of  Kdom,  and.  as  such, 
sometimes  stands  for  the  \\hole  kingdom.  Jc.  xlix  r,  '-'<i; 
Am.  i.  ll.  )•_':  i  .b.  fi,  :i.  Ti  man  proper,  howi  \  <•>•.  <  ecu  pied  a 
position  at  one  of  thi-  extremities  of  Kdom.  in  an  oppo- 
-ite  direction  to  I  tedan.  as  is  e\  ident  from  \'//.,-.  x\v.  I  :!: 


Septuagint   rendering   of   1    Sa.    xiv.    II,  \\hich    is   approved   by 
Keimicott  (I> i.-:-:  i.   I.M.',  4.r,:!l,  Ceddes.  and  15.  othroyd. 

''I'd  Kennicott  C/'f'.-w.  i.  4^-_'-|-_'7i,  not  Kwald,  as  sometimes 
stated,  are  \ve  indebted  for  tliis  felicitous  eineiidation.  It  is 
better,  perhaps,  to  render  "to"  than  "from  Mcribih  Kadesli," 
as  more,  in  harmony  with  the.  s  icred  narrative,  and  as  involving 
less  change  in  the  present  Hebrew  text.  The  Divine  <rlory  niani 
Tested  at  Sinai,  tempered  as  it.  was  by  "clouds  and  thick  dark- 
ness," De.  iv.  1],  is  appropriately  compared  in  the  second  clause 
to  the  mild  radiance  of  the  rising  sun,  eomp.  Mai.  iv.  -2;  uhile 
that  same  glory,  which  Hashed  forth  so  often  and  so  terribly  at 
Kadesh,  Nil.  xiv.  10,  -Jl:  xvi.  111.  -Jl,  :;i-.'!.1,  4'J,  4.">-l!e  xx'.  (1,  is, 
with  C(|iial  fitness,  likened  in  the  third  clause  to  the  excessive 
brightness  of  the  sun's  meridian  splendour. 


Cieor^ra  pliers  are  agreed  in  loeatino-  I  )edan.  \\  Inch, 
thouo'h  of  different  race,  appears  to  have  become  a  de- 
pendency of  Kdom.  Je.-xlix.s,  on  the  ea-tern  borders  of 
that  country:  and  indeed,  as  descendants  of  Keturah, 
\\e  know  that  they  must  ha\e  lived  in  "  the  east  coun- 

try,"    Gf.  XXV.  Ii."        'I'elnall    Was,    therefore.    1  he  most   West- 

erly or  north-westerly  ]n-o\inee  of  Kdom;  a  po.-itimi 
\\hieh  answers  exac-tlv  to  that  of  the  'Axa/.imat. 

(1".  Tliis.  auain.  harinoni/es  with  the  notici  s.  inci- 
dentally afforded,  of  the  limits  of  the  Avite  territory. 
By  collatino;  Jos.  xiii.  :!,  4  \\ith  De.  ii.  -j:',,  we  find  that 
"the  Avim  dwelt  in  ]>astoral  .-ettlunents  from  Teman 
even  unto  (  la/a." 

(11.)  Equally  consistent  with  this  view  of  the  western 
extension  of  the  Kdomitish  frontier,  are  the  several 
specifications  of  the  southern  border  of  Palestine. 
("•  In  Nu.  xxxiv.  :!,  we  read,  "  ^'oul•  south  <|iiarter 

-  This  Dedau,  win.  h  thus  PI-CM  is  to  have  attaehed  its  fortunes 
to  those  of  Kdom.  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  mercantile, 
(Ju-hites  of  the  same  name,  <;,-.  x.  7;  Is.  xxi.  l.'i;  ,Je.  xxv.  '_';!,  of 
\\hom  unmi-takable  traces  are  still  found  near  the  month  of 
the  Persian  (iulf.  Both  are  mcntiomd  in  that,  wonderful  in- 
ventory of  the.  sources  of  T\  rian  wealth,  Kxc.  x.xvii.:  the  former, 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  Kdoinite  tratlic  betueen  Kx.ion- 
Kolicr  and  the  ports  of  eastern  Africa,  appropriately  contribute 
ivory  and  ebony,  ver.  l.'i;  eomp.  1  Ki.  ix.  -Jil;  x.  I'l';  Kxc.  xxxviii. 
l.'i;  while  the  latter,  inhabiting  a  region  (the  Xedjed)  which  to 
this  day  has  the  name  of  producing  the  finest  horses  in  the 
world  (Palgrave).  are  with  dpial  propriety  represented  as 
bringing  the  rich  housings  obtained  in  their  commerce  with 
the  distant  east,  ver.  lit). 
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shall  extend  -.lit..  'become11)  from  tin1  wilderness  of  Zin 
along  liy  tin;  coast  of  lidom;" '  language  which  is  ut- 
iri'Iy  incompatible  \\iih  the  ordinary  notion,  that  there 
was  but  a  single  jioiut  "f  contact  between  the  south- 
eastern  angle  of  Palestine  and  the  north-western  angle 
of  Edom.  (It)  In  Jos.  xv.  1,  wo  are  told  that  "the  lot 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah,  according  to 
their  families,  extended  to  the  border  of  I'Mom.  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  southward,  from  the  extremity  of 
Teman."  Accordingly.  we  have  ill  vcr.  ^  1 -15^  a  list 
of  •'  the  uUermost  cities  of  the  tribe,  of  tile  children  of 
. ludah  toward  the  coast  of  Edom  southward."  One 
of  l!i-  eiiics  thus  specified  is  Ileershcba,  which  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  represented  by  the  modern  Bir 
es-Sei)'a,  Now.  on  no  principle  of  rational  interpreta- 
tion can  Beersheba  be  said  to  lie  ''toward  the  coast 
of  Edoni,"  if  that  coast  took  a  southerly  direction  from 
the  Dead  .Sea,  as.  is  generally  supposed,  and  not  a 
we-derlv  one,  as  is  here  maintained,  (<•)  In  like  man- 
ner, the  two  passage?,  in  Ezekiel,  cli.  xlvii.  in;  xhiii.  28, 
sneak  of  "the  south  <[iiarter  towards  Teman,"  and 
"  the  quarter  towards  Teman  southwards." 

There  is,  indeed,  no  escaping  from  the  conclusion, 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries  \u-re  conter- 
minous, from  the  Dead  Sea  westwards,  along  the  whole 
northern  (and  western)  face  of  the  'Azazimat. 

It  has  lieen  necessary  to  go  into  these  particulars, 
because  the  advocates  of  an  eastern  position  for  Kadesh 
have  chiefly  relied  on  the  argument  furnished  by  the 
supposed  direction  of  the  Edomitish  border.  This 
difiiculty  having  been  found  to  be  imaginary,  the  re- 
maining criteria  will  require  a  less  detailed  considera- 
tion. 

VII.  Kadesh  must  have  been  a  day's  journey  distant 
from  Mount  Hor,  Xu.  xx.  22;  xxxiii. :;:.  If  that  mountain 
be  truly  represented  by  Jebel  Xeby  Harun,  this  alon<; 
is  fatal  to  the  theory  which  locates  Kadesh  at  Petra, 
irrespectively  of  the  many  other  objections  to  which 
it  is  open.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  we 
shall  eventually  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  Jebel 
Harun  hypothesis,  resting  as  it  does  on  no  better  founda- 
tion than  that  which  identifies  Kadesh  with  Petra,  and. 
beiii1.;',  moreover,  at  variance  with  the  plainest  state- 
ments of  Scripture.  Two  other  localities  have  recently 
been  suggested  as  representing  the  true  Mount  Hor. 
viz.  Jebel  'Araif  on-Xakah,  at  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  'Az.izhnat  (Jour.  Sao.  LH.  AIT!!,  l^iin,  p.  lv->),  and  .lebel 
Moderah,  south  of  the  Snfah  pass  (Xenub,  p.  127-1.'J4). 
Xow.  the  result  of  the  foregoing  considerations  has  been 
to  deprive  two  out  of  the  three  principal  eastern  sites 
(Petra  and  'Ain  el- Weibeh)  of  all  pretensions  to  repre- 
sent the  ancient  Kadesh.  Both  arc  far  removed  from 
that  central  position  which  is  required  by  the  first  five 
criteria,  and  both  are  directly  opposed  to  the  sixth,  as 
being  in  the  very  heart  of  Kdomitish  territory.  The 
remaining  site  ('AinHasb)  satisfies  the  sixth  test,  inas- 
much as  it  is  exactly  on  the  frontier  of  Edoni;  but 
besides  contravening  the  previous  five,  it  only  partially 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  present  one.  Assuming 
.lebel  'Araif  to  be  Mount  Hor.  instead  of  being  a  day's 
march,  'Ain  Hasb  is  three  or  four  days  distant  from  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  look  for  it  in  Jebel 
Moderah,  'Ain  Hasb  is  almost  too  near  to  be  a  separate 
encampment,  and  becomes  liable  to  the  same  objection 


as  IV-tra  in  respect  of  Jebel  Harun."  Win  reas,  among 
the  other  advantages  of  a  central  situation  for  Kadesh, 
it  would  be  an  average  day's  journey  distant  from  both 
Jehel  Araif  and  .lebel  Moderah,  whichever  of  the  two 
shall  prove  to  be  the  veritable  Mount  Hor. 

\  111.  "Theie  are'  ele\  en  days'  journey  from  Horeh 
by  the  way  of  (or,  'on  the  way  to')  Mount  Heir,  unto 
Kadesh- Barnea,'  !>e.  i. -j.  This  has  been  thought  to 
prove  indubitably  that  the  Israelites  journeyed  from 
.Mount  Sinai  to  Kadesh  (supposed  to  be  situated  to- 
wards the  northern  extremity'  of  the  'Arabah)  by  way 
either  of  'Akabah  or  of  Wady  el-.lerafeh.  But  to  this 
view  there  are  serious  objections.  The  passage  before 
us,  while  it  gives  the  general  outline  of  the  Israelites' 
course,  does  not  profess  to  be  an  itinerary  of  their 
marches  between  Horeb  and  Kadesh;  for,  instead  of 
their  accomplishing  the  distance  in  eleven  days,  they 
consumed  a  whole  month  at  the  single  station  of  K  i  broth  - 
hattaavah,  Xu.  xi.  1!>,  2<>.  'It  simply  apprizes  us  of  the 
time  ordinarily  occupied  in  a  journey  from  Horeb  to 
Kade.Mi  by  the  Mount  Seir  route.  Ho  far  is  this  from 
applying  to  the  'Arabah  route,  that  it  is  evidently  dis- 
tinguished from  it.  The  latter  is  expressly  called 
''the  way  of  (or  'to')  the  plain"  CAnt/mli).  De.  ii.  \ 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  precision  of  the  sacred  writers  in 
their  use  of  particular  terms,  that  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  these  two  expressions  refer  to  two  diffe- 
rent routes.  \Vo  have  seen  that  Heir  applies  equally 
to  both  sides  of  the  'Arabah:  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
road  between  'Akabah  and  the  Dead  Sea  was  known 
as  "the  wav  of  the  'Arabah."  It  follows,  therefore. 

;  that  "  the  way  of  Mount  Seir"  must  have  been  one  of 

i  the  three  principal  routes  from  Sinai  across  the  Tib 
desert;  apparently  the  mo-t  easterly  one,  by  Wady  '/A\- 
lakah,  el-'Ain,  Bir  eth-Tliemed,  and  thence  northwards 
along  the  western  side  of  the  'Azazimat,  which  has 

j  been  identified  with  Mount  Paran  or  Teman.  the 
westerly  extension  of  the  Mountains  of  Heir.  "Whore 
tins  road  crosses  the  chain  of  the  T'di  mountains  by  a 
pass,  a  lofty  spur  is  thrown  out,  called  Jebel  or  Has  esh- 
Hhukeirah.  probably  (as  is  shown  under  HKIIO  a  corrup- 

I  tioii  for  Shughcirah,  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  Heir. 
"  The  road  from  the  convent  to  'Ain  (writes  Dr.  Robin- 
son, passes  near  this  mountain"'  (P.ib.  lies,  i.  21  M.  Thus 
it  is  likely  enough  that  this  pass  may  have  been  desig- 
nated "the  way  to  Mount  Heir"  (of  which  We  seem  to 
have  a  trace  in  the  modern  Pass  of , lebel  esh-Shukeirah), 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  shore  mute  to 'Akabah 
on  the  east,  and  from  the  two  other  roads  by  the  Mu- 

'  reikhy  and  I'akinoli  Passes  on  the  west  (i;ih.  lies.  i.  -><w. 

'  Kadesh,  therefore,  must  have  been  situated  on  or  near 
the  great  central  line  of  approach  to  Palestine  from  the 
south. 

IX.  In  the  only  remaining  passage  we  have  to  con- 
sider, Mor.es  thus  describes  the  course  of  the  Israelites 
on  quitting  Sinai:  "  "When  we  departed  from  Horeb, 
we  went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness, 
which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  (i.e.  'on  the  way  to')  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord  our  God  com- 
manded us;  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-Barnea.  And  1 
said  unto  you.  Ye  are  come  unto  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,  which  the  Lord  our  (!t>d  doth  give  unto 
us,"  De.  i.  i!»,  20;  comp.  Xu.  xiii.  17.  Here  we  have  the  same 
2'eneral  direction  of  the  Israelitish  march  northwards 
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as  in  the  previous  case:  the  only  difference  being,  that,  (  where  the   caravan-route   from   H  el  iron   to  Koypt,   by 

whereas  in  the  former.   Kadesh  is  />fi/i;,nl  (i.e.  north  of)  .  Shur.  crossed  the  south  border  of  Israel:"  and  he  con- 

the   locality   which   gives   name   to  the  route    'Mount  ]  structs  the   route   thus:   1,  Bceivhelia:  '2.  Kadesh  (i.e. 

Seir>,  here  the  ultimate  destination  is  specified,  viz.  the  Khvdasahi;  3,  1  "cerhdiairoi:   4,  Ix-red;   f>.  Shur.      This, 

Amoritish  table-land  or  southernmost  Palestine,  Kadesh  au'ain,  is  "pure  assumption.     I'ecau.-e  Beerlahairoi  was 

being  very  near,  out  on  the  south  side  of  it.      That  ihis  between  Kadesh  and   liered,  it  does  not  necessarily  t'ol- 

passage,  like   the  preceding   one,   refers   to   the   desert  lo\v  that  Kadesh   and    .IVred    wen.'   respectively  north 

et-Tih,  and  not  to  the  'Arabah.  is  evident  (1.)  from  the  :md  south  of   liecrlahairoi.      They  may  have  been  ea-t 

language  employed:  "  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilder-  and  west:   ami   that   they  really  w«Te  so,  would   appear 

ness  "  applying  with  far  more  propriety  to  the  boundless  to  be  a  iva-onahle  inference  from  a  comparison   of  Cc. 

exjianse   of  the   central  plateau    than   to  the  compara-  xx.    1    ("between    Kade-h    and    Shur")   with  tie.  xxv. 

lively  circumscribed  valley  of  the 'Arabah.      _J  Alojv-  l  >;    |  Sa.  xv.  7  r%  from  Ilavilah  unto  Shur"K      Havi- 

over,    had    the    latter    r.uite    been    intended,    the    word  lali    was    due    east    of    Shur:    Kadesh,    therefore,    beini;- 

'irriViiilt  would  have  been  used,  as  in  i  >e.  ii.  v  in  it  /;»'(/'.<>/•.  similarly  opposed  to  Shur,  must  have  stood  in  the  same 

which  is  tin;   term   here  employed.        '•'.)   Then  there   is  relation  to  it  as   llavilah.  that  is.  to  the  east:  for  Slut r, 

the  decisive  consideration  that  the  'Arabah.  throughout  being  near  the  front  i.  r  of  Kgvpt.  could  only  lie  opposed 

its    entire    extent,    was    r>-allv   ]>art   of   the   territory  of  gc.. graphically  (so  far  as  the  desert  was   concerned)    bv 

I'M  'in.      Kveii  if  we  had  been  withiiut  direct  testimony  an  rn.ttern  point.      Kade-h.  moreover,  i-  never  spoki  n 

lo  this  effect,  lKi.ix.2i;,   we  should   have  been  driven  to  of   as  being  (like  IVei-sheba  and   I'.ccHahairoi)  actually 

thi.s  conclusion  by  the   general   tenor  of   die    f. uvu-oin.^  on  the  central  caravan-route;  although  it  is  uniformly 

argument.    Nor  can  it,  be  .-hown  that  the  I.-radites  ever  implied  that  it  wa-  not  far  from  it,  to  the  east. 
set  foot  in  the  'Arabah  it<elf.  exc<  pt  on  the  single  occa-          <:').)  His  next  proof  is  derived  from  the  circumstance, 

sioii   of   their   orossin'_r   its   southern   extremity  on  their  that   ''  Kadesh  was    ju-t    beyond    the  extreme  limits   of 

final  departure  to  the  trans-. fordanic  country.  ]>..-.  ;i.  \'  th,-  kinudom   of    l-Mnm."      A    '-dance   at  the  re-pi  -cii\  e 

The  same  com-] ii.-ion.  then,  i-  reaeheil   as  in  each   of  positions  of  el- Khnlasah  and.)  ebel  Murreh   the  northern 

the  previous  eases;  viz.  that   Kade-h  wa-  so  situated  a.-  boundary  of  tin.:  'Axaximat.  about  the  latitude  of  '.\:u 

to  be  in  close  proximity  alike   i"  the  great  central  road  el-Weihch>,  is.-utiieieiit  to. -how  the  unteiiableness  of  this 

from  Sinai  to   I 'ale  tine,  and    to  the  south"]-!!    tioj-der  of  argument,  which  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation, 
the  latter  country.  (l.\  His  fourth  test  is  based  ,-m  the  lelative  situation 

The  result  of  a  careful  analysis   of  every    passage   in  of  Kade.-h  to  the   do-erls  ,,f    I'aran   and    '/An,   between 

\\hieh  Kade-h    is  meuu,,ned    bein--  thus  decisively  in  which,  as  he  correct  K  states,  ii  \\assituated.      To  suit 

tavciur  of  a  central  site,  we   have   imw   to  examine   tho  Ins  t:;.  ory,  he  conveniently  brin.-;  up  the  \\  ililerness  of 

respective   preten-imi-   of   the    two   [ilaees  which   alone  I'aran    to    the   west,   and    thai    of   /in    to   (lie   cast,   of 

fullil  tlii-  essential  reijuin  inent.  ,  el-Khula-ah.  w'tliont    the   slightest  authority  whatever 

One  of  tin    .-  i-  el-Khula-ah    the  Klusa  of  the  Creeks  for  so  doing.      ( >n  the  contrary,  we  have  seen   that,  at 

and    Romans',   a   considerable  ruin  aboul   t\\il\o  miles  the  utmost,  the    \\ildei-m-.--s   of   1'ai-an  \i.i .  the  Tih)  did 

south  west  of  r.e-i-sh"ba,  which  has  been  advocated  by  noi  extend  beyond   the-  well-watered  dMrict  beginning 

a  writer  in  th> •./..//,•„,// ,,y'X,/. -,-,,//.//,  ,;,>urr  (Ai.ril,  i-iiu,  ,,.  at   \Vady  el-'Ain;  and    tliat    '/An    was  en    the  southern 

i  fin).-  'I'll  is  identification  is  supported  by  tive  arguments,  border,  south-west  of  the  Sufah  pa".      IV.-idt  s.  we  are 

which,  liowever.  when  duly  considered,  scarcely  ju-tify  expressly  told   that    the   pasiure  u'l-ouiid-  near  el-Khu- 

the  eontidence  \\itli  which  they  are  iii-jvd.  l,i-, di  belonged  to   the   wilderness   of    heersheba,  which 

1.)   ll;-iii--t  criterion  rests  on  an  assumption  as  gra-  i-  carefully  di-tin^uidied  from  that  of  I'ai-aii,  Oo.  xxi.  14, 

tuitous  as  it  is  improbable.      He  argues  tliat  as  Kade-h  Ji;  cmnp  xxv.  iv 

was  on  the  south    boi'der   of    l.-rael.    which    was   drawn  (;'».)    His   \;\.<i   proof   1'e-ts   on   a    jiassa^v   in  dei-omi-'s 

'•  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight   line."  el  Khulasah  l.ij'<    *>/   /fi/>n-/', >,!."•   from    which    lie    infers   that    "the 

must   be    Kadesli,    because   an    imaginary   line   carried  desert    around     Klu.-.'i    still    retaiii'd    tin-    name-   of   the 

from  the  southern  end  of  the   Dead    Sea   to    the    mouth  desert  of   Kadesh:"  whereas  the  lanu'iiauc  only  seem- to 

of  the  \Vady  el-'Ari-h   would  ni-.-u-ly   pa.-s    through   it.  imply  that   Klusa  was  a  town  OH   f/><    nutil.   fnun    I'al.s- 

Withuiit  dwelling   on   the    unlikelihood    of  an   ancienl  tine  to  the  desert  of    Kade-h.  Hilarinn's    tinal  destina- 

lioundary   line   having-   been    dra\\n    after   the  modern  tr  m  being  1'lgypt.      Hut  even   assuming  his  interpreta- 

fa-hioii  of   some  of  the  American  States,  it   i-  sufiicienf  lion  to  be  correct,  it   no   mure   follows   that   Klusa  was 

to  refer  to  the  language  of  the  sacred  narrative  itself,  Kadesh.  because  it  was    in    the    in'/i/i  I-IKKA   of    Kadesh, 

Ku.  xxxiv.  t,  :.;  Jos.  \v.  :;,  i,  in    order   to    prove  conclusively  than    that    the  "well    of    water,"  to    which  Hagar  was 

that  the  border,  so  far  from  heini;-  drawn  with  mathe-  '  directed,    Ou.  x.\i.  i:',    was     IU  <  i>hel  a.    1  ei-ause    it    was 

matical  precision,  was   regulated   by  the  jihysieal  conti-  situated  in  the  "  wilderness  of  IVcrshcba,  Cc.  xxi.  1 1.'' 4 
guration   of  the   country,    the  general   direction    being  ]       The   other   central    site    which    claims    to    represent 

provided    by   nature    herself    ill    the    important  \Yadys  ,  Kadesh    is    'Ain    el   Kadeis.       Its    situation    was    first 

.Murreh  and  el-'Ar'.sh.  pointed  out  in  1M'_'  to  Messrs.  Williams  and  1,'owlands 

CJ.)    He  argues  from  the  fact  that  Hagar's  Fountain  by  the  sheikh  who  had  conducted  them  to  the  verge   of 

was   •' in  the  way  to  Shur,"  (iu.  xvi.  7,  and  from  a  stibse-  '  the  smith  border  of  f'alestine  (Williams,  Holy  City,  p.  4R7,&c.) 

(|iient   statement   that   it   \\as    "between   Kadesh  and  But  the  honour  of   its    actual  discovery  a  few  months 

P.ered."  vor.  i !,    that    Kadesh   was    "on   the  exact   spot  afterwards,  is  due  to  .Mr.  Rowlands;   while  to  Seet/.en, 

in  lM»7,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  recover 

1  Th.-it    the   um-.-iiiipiiiciit.   at   K/iimgelier,    ineiitinnrd   in    \u. 

xxxiii.  '^j,  ;}("',  is  no  exception  to  this  reiuark,  see  WII.DKRNKSS          3  "  Vailens  in  clesertnin  ( 'a<les.  acl  iiiiuni  de  ilisci'imlis  suis  vis- 

AVAXDERIXCIS.  fiidinii,   .   .   .   prrvonit  Klus.-un." 

"Sinni,  Krnhtl,  <•„,!  M, ,,,,•'!  II.,,;-    of  »  Cfitu'dl  f.ifjv.iry  into          <  See   S&jfb,  ?.  ISl-lfLS,   fur  detailt-il  proofs  tlint  ol  Khn].is;ih 


the  Jtoute  of  the 


represents  tlie  ancient  C'liesii,  ;is  suggested  by  Mr.  Rowlands. 
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tin-  inline  of  Kadesh.1     J  >r,  Kobinson  tells  us  how,  soon 

after  crossing  Wady  Aim  I'etcmat,  lie  ascended  a 
pass  which  ''opened  out  upon  a  large  gravelly  plainer 
basin,  thickly  covered  in  many  parts  with  shrubs  and 

coarse  herbage Here,  the  line  or  the  eastern 

('A/:'i.y,imeh)  mountains  abruptly  retires:  the  plain  ex- 
tends up  far  to  the  right  (i.e.  oast),  and  is  shut  in  on 
the  east,  south,  and  west  by  limestone  hills"  (Bib.  lies. 
i.  L'H>).  At  the  north-eastern  corner  of  this  plain,  the 
iiume  of  which  JJohinson  failed  to  ascertain,  but  which 
we  have  the  authority  of  Seetx.en  for  calling  Wady  cl- 
Kadeis,  and  the  extent  of  which,  according  to  Row- 
lands, is  nine  or  ten  miles  long  by  live  or  six  broad 
— rises  a  bare  mass  of  rock,  at  the,  foot  of  which  a 
copiously  Hotting  sprini;-  bursts  forth,  which  falls  in 
beautiful  cascades  into  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  and.  after 
a  course  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards,  loses 
itself  westward  in  the  sand  (Williams,  Holy  City,  p.  \'.n>). 

It  now  onlv  remains  to  test  the  claims  of  "Ain  el- 
Kadeis  by  the  nine  criteria  derived  from  the  foregoing 
analysis. 

J.  Situated,  according  to  Rowlands,  over  against  the 
most  northerly  extremity  of  Jebel  tidal,  to  the  east, 
it  is  in  a  line  with  Wady  Feiran  (or  even  Allah),  as 
representing  d-Paran,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
S'aidtych  plateau  field  of  the  Amalekites)  and  "Ain- 
Jidy  (Kngedi)  on  the  other. 

J.  [.  It  is  north-c'.-V  of  Wady  el-.lcri'ir.  arid  south- 
C((*t  of  Khirbet  el-.Jerar  (modern  sites,  which  preserve, 
the  names,  and  probably  the  limits,  of  ancient  (lerurt: 
while  it  is  twelve  miles  cast-south-east  from  llagar's 
Fountain,  which  (with  evident  reference  to  the  close, 
connection  of  the  two  places)  is  called  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabs  Moilahhi-Kadesah  (Rowlands). 

J.LI.  The  Israelites  during  their  first  visit  to  Kndesh. 
answering  to  the  station  Puthmah  ( still  called  Wady 
Abu  Ili-tiiiutn.  would  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  which  terminates,  as  we  have  seen, 
near  Wady  .Jaifch.  This  would  not  be  the  case,  how- 
ever, on  their  second  visit;  because  they  then  encamped 
on  the  other  side  of  Kadesh.  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 
corresponding  to  Wadv  Murreh.  The  proximate  posi- 
tion previously  obtained  for  Kadesh,  half  way  between 
the  Pass  el-JIaudeh  and  Wady  -laifch.  remarkably  co- 
incides with  Rowlands'  further  and  more  exact  state- 
ment of  the  position,  of  'Aiii  el-Kadeis:  \\/..  as  almost 
due  south  of  cl-Khulasah,  near  the  point  at  which  the 
longitude  of  cl-Khulasah  intersects  the  latitude  of  'Ain 
el- Weiheh. 


1  From  Sect/en's  ivrently  published  Journal  (vol.  iii.  p.  40  4s, 
Berlin.  1855),  we  learn  that,  on  his  way  from  the  valley  of  Bee r- 
shel.a  southwards,  and  just  before  (alining  the  Hel.ron  and 
Sue/  caravan  mad.  he  came  to  a  small  level  dry  plain,  which  lie 
calls  Wady  el-Kadeis.  lie  saw  many  tamarisks,  and  mentions 
quicksand*,  but  no  water.  Here  he  passed  the  niirlit,  and  on 
the  following  murning,  \  meeeiling  south  westwards,  in  half-an 
hour  (while  still  in  the  wady)  he  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of 
Arabs,  who  assured  him  that  there  was  a  fountain  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  called  'Ain  eUJannfis.  This  is  doubtless  the  'Ain  el- 
Kadeis,  or  Kaddess,  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Rowlands,  the  mis- 
take being  due  either  to  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
Seetzen,  or  to  some  dialectic  variation  in  the  mode  of  pronounc- 
ing the  word.  That  the  latter  is  the  more  piobable  cause  of  the 
dilfeivnre  would  seem  likely  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
names  of  two  neighbouring  localities  are  similarly  varied.  The 
Kudeirat  and  Kusaimeh  of  Dr.  Robinson  were  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Rowlands'  guide  Adeirat  and  As.-imeh.  It  is  evident  from 
Seetxen's  missing  the  fountain,  and  from  other  indications, 
that  (like  Dr.  Robinson)  he  struck  the  plain  towards  its  western 
extremity. 


1  V.  The  peculiar  configuration  of  Wady  .Murreh  -- 
shut  in  more  or  less  on  every  side,  with  its  inner  inclo- 
sure  or  "sanctuary."  as  it  were  (Wady  d-Kadds> 
towards  the  west,  slightly  separated  'perhaps  by  the 
watershed;  from  th--  eastern  and  larger  portion  —ex- 
plains that  connection  between  Kadesh  and  /in  (far 
more;  intimate  than  that  between  Kadesh  and  i'arani 
which  caused  the  two  names  to  appear  in  such  fmment 
juxtaposition. 

V.  Thus  situated,  at  the  very  verge  of  the  southern- 
j  most  steppe  of  the  Holy  Land,  the   "  cliff',"   NU.  xx.  R-n, 
'  and  fountain  el-Kadeis  form  at  once  a  central  and  con- 
spicuous landmark,  which  could  not  fail  to  lie  mentioned 
in    an    enumeration    of    the    principal    features    of    the 
southern  border.      And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  as 
illustrating  the  latest  scriptural  form  of  the  name,  that 
this  .p,,t  is  also  known  among  the  Arabs  as  Mai  Kadeis. 
"the   \Vtitirx  of  Kadesh"    (Williams*. 

VI.  The   'Aza/imat    having    been    proved    to    be   an 
integral    portion   of    Edom,    el-Kadeis    may    with  the 
strictest  propriety  be  described  as  being-  "  in  the  utter- 
most of  the  border''  of  that  country. 

VII.  It  is  an  average  day's  journey  tVom  .lebd  'Araif 
en-KaUah  on  the  south  ( liobins.m),  and  from  .lebel  Mo- 
derah  on  the  east  (Williams);  while  it  is  distant  from  two 
to  three  days'  march  from  the  traditional  Mount  Hor. 

VI  [I.  Jt  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tin- 
spot  when?  the  piincipal  roads  from  the  south,  south- 
east, and  south- wc'st  converge:  being  distant,  moreover, 
according  to  the  Arabs,  from  ten  to  eleven  da\s'  jour- 
ney from  Sinai  (How-lands.'. 

IX.  It,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  S'aidiyeh  table- 
land or  "Mountain  of  the  Amorites/'  which  it  adjoins 
so  closely,  that  the  sheikh  who  accompanied  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Rowlands  to  a  point  on  the  \  cry  edge  of 
the  plateau,  was  able  to  indicate  its  site,  "  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  hours  on  the  west,  and  in  the  mountain 
barrier''  (Williams'. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  site,  which  has  thus  so 
successfully  sustained  the  searching  and  impartial  ordeal 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  has  received  so  little 
attention  from  recent  travellers.  The  examination,  how- 
ever, which  has  here  been  attempted,  leave  s  little  PM  .m 
for  doubt  that  the  result  of  that  thorough  investigation 
of  the  locality  which  is  so  much  desiderated,  will  hut 
make  more  apparent  the  rightful  claims  of  'Ain  el-Ka- 
deis to  be  regarded  as  the  long  sought  for  Kadesh  of 
Scripture.  [i;.  w.J 

KAD  MONITES  [o/  the  cast,  orientals],  a  race  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  but  mentioned  only 
once.  Ge.  xv.  Hi;  so  that  nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting them.  P>ochart.  with  whom  Gesenius  seems 
inclined  to  concur,  supposed  them  to  be  the  same  with 
the  [fivites,  and  called  Kadmonites  from  their  posses- 
sions lying  on  the  east  side  of  Palestine. 

K  ARE' AH.  father  of  Johanan;  but  otherwise  en- 
tirely unknown.  ,Te.  xl.  s. 

K  ARK  A' A.  a  place  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Holy  Land,  towards  its  western  extremity,  where  it 
dips  considerably  to  the  south,  Jos.  xv.  :j.  As  a  similar 
curve  (rendered  '•turn''  in  the  Authorized  Version^ 
takes  place  at  the  eastern  end,  according  to  the  earlier 
description  of  the  south  border,  Xu.  xxxiv.  3-.",  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  both  accounts,  beginning  with 
the  one  last  mentioned.  "Your  south  quarter  (says 
Jehovah  to  Moses)  shall  extend  from  the  wilderness  of 
Zin  (now  "Wady  Murreh)  along  the  coast  (literally,  '  on 
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tlic  h:mds.'  /.(.  alongside;  of  F.dom  (i.e.  the  'Azazimat: 
Ki-t  KAI>!>H  .  and  Your  suutli  border  shall  bcuin  at  the 
extremity  of  the  salt  si -a  eastward  ^'.<.at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  tin.-  I  >ead  Sea.  at  or  near  tin-  nioutli  of 
Wady  cs-Sah'eh.  so  as  to  include  the  western  or  marshv 
section  of  tin-  (dmri;  and  your  border  shall  make  a  cir- 
cuit (past  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Kuseih.  I.e.  Kabzed. 
and  uj)  Wady  Ha-'.,  i.e.  Jb.-hmon  liotb  U-in--  c-itiis 
of  southern  .Indali  -thence  ali'iiu'  Wadv  cbKhurari  on 
tbe  soutb  of  the  ascent  of  "A kraliliim  (Nukb  es-Sufali), 
and  sball  pass  over  ithc  Nukb  <•!-  Khuran  to  /in  iWa.lv 
Munvhi:  and  the  outgoings  tbereof  prohal.Iv  1'V  a  ]>ass 
in  the  watershed  dividin.;  Wadvs  Miinvhand  Ka.l.i- 
shall  take  place  on  th>-  s<  .iitb  of  Kadc-h-  I'.arnca  ("Aiu 
d-Kadei-i.  and  it  -ball  LT"  "lit  (from  Wady  .  1  Kadcisl 
to  Ha/ar-. \ddar  'Ain  ••!-  K  nd.-irat.  also  called  Adeirat  . 
and  pass  over  to  'Aznion;  and  the  border  -hail  make  a 
'•iivnit  fV..iu  'A/.nioii  tn  til.  \\inti-r-tiinvnt  of  K^vpt 
\\  ady  el-'  Ari.-b'.  and  its  outgoings  shall  exti  nd  to  the 
sea.  A/iniPii  ha-  been  satisfactorily  idciititird  with 
the  \\  a  ly  '•!  Kus'iim.-h  of  1  )r.  If.. bin-,  .n.  and  tin-  Wadv 
Aseinidi  of  Mr.  |;.>\\la.in!-.  the  n-uttural  nin  ivgularlv 
int'TohaiiLring  with  tbe  palatal  Icnph,  of  \\bicb.  indeed, 
we  liave  an  apposite  example  in  tin  fact  that  tbe  Tar 
u'liiii  of  .li.na!  ban  actually  has  K.-am  for 'Azinon.  I; 
is  interesting  to  note  tin-  exact  agn  .  uielil  of  the  Scrip- 
tural .-tat. 'in. -lit  that  the  south  I  >ordcr  "  passed  over  " 
lleli. I  from  liaxar  Addar  oil  the  ea.-t  to'A/nioli  on 
tbc  west,  \\ilb  Dr.  IfiihinsMii's  language  when  close  tu 
Wady  el-Kusaiineh :  '' I>i  i/mul  tin  ../.-'.,-,/  iiii»i,i/<i/n,  ;i( 
some  distance,  is  a  laru'e  fountain  with  s\\eet  rnnninu' 
water,  nani.-d  'Ain  t-1-  Knd. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  tin-  second  d.-.-eripti'.n  of  the 
-'•nth  border.  J..s.  xv.  l-i,  which,  as  reft  rriiu'  exclusively 
to  the  tribe  ..f.ludab  whereas  the  foniier  applied  to 
the  Holy  Land  gelieralh  I,  ma\  lie  expected  to  he  niniv 
precise  in  it>  details.  It  is  tn  this  effect:  "And  the  lot 
"f  tin-  tribe,  of  the  cliil.lreii  of  Judah  extended  t..  the 
border  of  Kdoin  the  'Azazimat  ,  the  wilderness  of  /in 
(Wady  .Murivh  southward,  from  the  extivmitv  of 
'I'eman  abe  northern  face  nf  the  'Azazimat.  called 
.lebcl  Murivh  .  An<l  their  south  bonier  exteiuled  from 
tin-  extremity  of  the  .-alt  sea,  tV-m  the  hav  that  l",,k>  tb 
southward  (i.i:  tbe  shallow  exteiisiuu  < if  tin-  Dead  Sea, 
south  of  the  pcnin-iiLi  :  and  it  went  mit  fn  in  tin-  (  di.'.r. 
ii[>  Wady  el-.leil,  as  far  as  Wady  Hash,  and  so  west- 
wards) to  the  south  side  of  the  ascent  of  'Akrabbim 
•Xukhes-Sufahi.  and  passed  <i\er  (the  .\ukbeM\bui-ari 
to  /in  (  Wady  Murivln.  and  ascended  (that  \\adv.  \vbieb 
gradually  rises  fn.m  east  to  west  until  it  readies  the 
watershed  before-mentioned)  on  the  south  side  of  Ka- 
desb-I'.ariiea  i'Ain  el-Kadeisl,  and  passed  over  He/ro]i 
(apparently  the  name  of  the  high  ground  \vbieb  >buts 
in  Wady  el-Kadcis  mi  the  west,  and  so  called  from  the 
Ha/or  or  pastoral  settlement  next  specified',  and  as- 
cended to  Addar  (or  Ha^ar-Addar,  n<>\v  'Ain  d-Kudei- 
r.U  or  Adeirat  .  and  made  a  circuit  to  the  Karkaa:  and 
it  passed  over  ithe  intervening:  billsi  to  '  A/nion.  and 
went  out  to  the  winter-torrent  of  Kgvpt  \\'adv  el- 
'Arish);  and  the  outgoings  of  the  border  extended  to 
tbe  sea:  this  shall  become  your  south  border." 

This  comparison  of  the  two  principal  accounts  which 
we  possess  of  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  while 
not  without  its  interest  of  a,  more  general  character, 
will  tbe  better  enable  us  to  adjust  what  seems  at  first 
sight  a  discrepancy.  The  curve  described  by  tbe  border 
line  appears,  from  the  earlier  statement,  to  have  occurred 


;  between  'A/.mon  and  the  'Ari>h:  while  tbe  later  one 
places  it  between  Addar  and  'Azmon.  P.ut  the  diffi- 
culty is  capable  of  easy  solution.  The  border,  after 
pa.-sing  over  from  'Ain  el  Kudeirat  1 1  lazar-  Addar\ 
instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  the  Wady  el-'Arish 
(torrent  of  L'uypt>.  along  the  Wady  d-Kusainieh  ('A/- 
nion  i.  merely  teiiclu  d  the  eastern  extivmitv  of  the  last- 
mentioned  wa.iy  the  unexpected  interruption  of  \\liat 
might  seem  the  natural  course  beiiiu-  H-niticantlv  indi- 
cated  by  the  ,/,„//,/(  reference  t.i  'Azmon  and  turned 
southwards  to  Karkaa.  |-'rom  tb:-  place,  \\hi.-hdonbt- 
1.  .--  marked  the  extreme  ]ioint  of  tile  curve  thus  de- 
scribed, tbe  bordt  r  >wept  round  north- westwards,  a-ain 
striking  the  Ku>aim.  h.  probalily  at  a  sj.ot  still  called 
d-Kutsaby  iwbidi,  like  tl,,.  name  of  the  \\adv  itself, 
ha-  an  obvious  atfinity  to  '/v/moin.  \\beiicc  it  was 
merged  in  the  'Ari>h  to  its  oiit-oinu-  at  the  sea. 

lla\  in--  seen  the  extent  of  tin  easti  rn  circuit,  we  are 
In  a  better  po-itioii  to  determine  that  i  f  whieb  Karkaa 
was  the  limit.  That  it  was  at  lea-t  e.pial  to  the  former, 
is  a  iva-on;tl,]e  infer,  nee  fiom  the  fact  that  tbe  same 
word  i-  used  to  describe  both:  that  it  was  more  con- 
fid,  rable,  is  rendered  extremely  probable  by  the  phvsi- 
'•al  |icculiaritv  of  the  country  hereabouts.  A  little 

bey I  'Ain  d   Kudeirat,  the  frontier-line  of  the  'AzTi- 

/.:mat  ceases  to  pui>ue  a  westerly  course,  and  bends 
abruptly  to  the  .-..nth.  maintainin--  this  direction  as  far 
as  .Idie]  'Araif  eii-Nakah.  wliere  it  turns  as  -ud.leidv 
due  east.  lletween  it>  west,  rn  lace  and  the  Wadv  d- 
Ari-h  ithe  ]a-t  landmaikof  the  bnrder  i-  a  >tripof 
country,  \\bidi.  from  it-  pa  tm-.d  and  agricultural  eapa- 
liilities,  has  much  more  in  common  with  the  habitable 
di-triets  to  the  north  than  with  the  descit  immediatdv 
adjacent  im  tin- south.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a  pm  t  i..n  ,,f  the 
ancient  ( ierar.  as  the  exi>ting  name  of  one  of  its  \\advs 
(d-.Terfir)  sultiei.  ntly  proves,  ami  can  be  dearlv  con- 
in  ctcd  \\  itli  tin  •  im  i\  em.-nt-  b,  ,th  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
while  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  contains  at 
lea-t  .me  of  ••  the  uttermost  cities  of  .hidab  toward  the 
coast  of  Kdoni  southward."  Jos.  xv.  21, 30  (net  T"I.AHK 
'I'be  site  in  question  i-  in  Wady  el- Lussan,  \\hich  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  "line  of  bil!>."  on  arriving 
at  which  Dr.  L'obin-on  writes:  "  We  bad  now  left  the 
country  of  the  llaiu.it.  and  enteivd  that  of  the  southern 
Tiyahah.  I/rre.  tun,  (mix  tin  rcijinn  nnkfirt  of  thi  Till" 

(  liili.  lies,  i    L'7!i  ' 

\\  e  ha\e  nnw  only  to  consider  the  probable  situation 
•it  Karkaa:  and  in  this  \\  ,•  are  a--i>ted  not  onlv  bv  tin- 
fa,  t  alnady  ascertained,  that  tin-  bills  south  of  Wady 
el-Lus.-an  form  a  natural  boiindars'.  but  bv  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  itsdf:  for  Karkaa,  is  preceded  in  tbe 
Hebrew  by  the  article,  which  shows  that  it  was  origi- 
nally an  appellative.  It  has  but  two  meanings  in  Scrip- 
ture, being  applied  to  tin-  floor  of  a  building,  Nu.  v.  17; 
l  Ki.  vi.  r,,ii:,:;n:  \\\  7,  and  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea,  Am.  ix.ri. 
Ori-inallv.  doubtless,  a  compound  word,  its  constituent 

1  St-ct/cn.  mi  ill,-  nth.-r  1,,-iml,  inakr-  tlm  Till  t'Xtrnil  to  about 
tin-  lalituilr  of  Waily  i-l  'Ain.  liotli  accounts  art-  ]irol,al.ly  trur, 
ins,,  far  as, s-irli  indicates  a  marked  territorial  div  ision— Sec-txen's, 
l«-rliaiis.  r.'i'ivs.'iitiii'.;  tin-  original  li.nindary  of  Canaan,  which 
s.vms  to  have  followed  a  direct  ooui-s,-  from  'Aij,  el  Kudeirat 
ailing  the  Ku.-aimeh  to  the  'A  nsh,  while  Hol.in.-.m's  a|']ieai-s  to 
reco-ni/e  the  circuit  of  the  I-raelitish  }),,r.ler  now  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  ivinai-kal.lt!  deviation 
from  tin;  original  1  oiindary  line  was  for  the  expnss  purpose  of 
including  somt!  of  the  most  interestinf,'  scenes  of  patriarchal  his- 
tory. There  is  certainly  something  significant  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  sacred  writer,  "  This  shall  /»(;,,„<  your  south  bor- 
der," Jos.  XV.  I. 
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parts  app<  ar  to.  be  represented  b\  the  two  Arabic  terms  S,  ir  itself.      A  more   probable  r<  present  at  ive  of  Mount 
.  "an  o\cn  tl>or."  and  •'.   :'.'."  a  plain."     The  lath  r  Halak    would    seem    to    be    th.o    me.di  rn    Jehel    Yelek. 
word    remarkably    illustrates    the    full    siguitieanee   of  ^l  A  The  words  are  identical,  except  that         '     lias  been 
Karkaa      a  le\  el  expan-c.  forming  I  he  bed  or  rooept  aelo  changed    into    ..•••':    a    circumstance    of    no    nno"inmc.n 
of  a  laru'-'  body  of  w  at.  r      beine    spcoitieallv   applied  to  occurrence    in   Arabic   forms  of  IK  brew   proper   names. 
the   immense   basin-like   plains  which  drain  th.o  waters  Tims.    Ha/>r    is    now    called    Yasur.    and    Ihikkok    ro- 
of   the    Siuaitic    peninsula    westwards,    eastwards,    and  appears     as     ^i  akuk.        (-.      Tho     meaning     of     Halak 
northwards,  by  moans  of   the  ercat   Wad\s  Keir;in.  ,le-  ."smooth"    is  exactly  dcscri}>tivc  of   th.e  ma.-s  of  chalk 
r.ifoh.  and  'Arish.-      It    i^  with  the   last    of  those   that  of  whiehJcKl  Yelek  eoiis-Nts    and   which  explains  tho 
we   aro   more   immediately  concerned.      Tho   \Vady  t'-  designation  by  which  it  is  now  known;  i/( /,/,•  signifying 
'  Vrish  does  nol   i                                   mine  of  Karkaa    i;k<  "white."      ^v1   JcKl    Yelek    may   be    literally  said    to 
the  Jcr.ifoh.  at    its  confluence  with   th.e  'Adhhoh.  wlu-n  "go  up  to  Seir."  inasmuch  as  its  l,.nu-  and   lofty  ridge 
it  becomes  "a  land  of  torrents  of  waters:"  .•>•<<•  JoTB.vnO  i-  the  most  conspicuous  object  to  the  traveller  wh.o  pro- 
nntil    it    approaches    the    latitr.de    of   Jchel    'Ar.iif    en-  coeds   southwards   from  the  low   level  of   the  Shephelah 
N.ikah.  which  Pr    1 ,'    liinson  describes  as  "  terminating  to  the  central  do-i  n  i  formerly  known  as  Seir  or  I'aran*. 
•    u  desert   on  this  part,  and  forming  the  outwork  which,    as    recent    nuasurimoiits    have    demonstrated, 
or  bastion  of  a  more  mountainous  tract    beyond"  t  r>  b  gradually  increases   in  ele\ation   until  it    or.lminates  in 
Uos  i  ::    .     There  th.e  'Arish  root  ives.  on  the  east,  tl  ins  of  Sinai                                            ['-•"•] 
waters  of  Wady  el- Kuiviyeh.  with  its  numerous  tribn  KARKOR.    a    place   on    the    ia~:    of    the  Jordan. 
s.  one  of  which,  the  Khurai/.eh.  is  notice!  as  "the  whither   the    Midianitish   kings.  Xebah   and  Xalmunna. 
.loop   bid   of   :i    tonvnt."  and   another,   tho  Maycin   (,  r  tied   with  the   shattiivd   n  mains  of   their  forces,  afur 
••  two  waters"!  is  thus  albuu  d  to  :    "  1  ts  bed  bears  evi-  their  signal  diseomntun    In   Gideon;   and  where,  in  the 
dout    traces   of   a    ."  •  •   r    :•    '               '                  :il    I    tl  niiiKt    of    their   fancied    seor.rity.    they   were    a^ain    at- 
lieyond  is  much  cut  up  by  its  torrents.      Thi    Ivd  taeked.  defeated,  and   taken   pris.  m  r-.  ,'.•.  .  ...        b  •. 

of    the   wadv  and    the   adjacent    part    of   th.e   plain   are  th.o  probable  direction  of  the  (light  and  pursr.it.  and  th.e 

covered    with    stones,    some    iiuite     lar^e.    apparently  proximate  position  of  Karkor.  ,<<i  Joe,iiKH.\H.      Tow-hat 

brought  down  by  tho  waters  from  the  mountaii  s"  :-  there  sai  i   i;  may  be  added,  that    as  th< 

Uos  i  ;:-:--:riV      On  the  west,  the  stream  of  the  'Ar  to  no  less  than  throe  places 

swollen   by  that    of   tho  Hasana.   "a   _.  '•    .    with  living;  in  different  parts  of  tho  plain  of  tlu  llauran.  ur.rikl    ;    i  ', 

u\itir"  \v      .'..-        "'.      It    is  of   the  lattorwadyor  it  .--.••   i\    .  signifies  an  "oven  floor."  and  as 

immediate  neighbourhood  that   Pr.  Wilson  thus  writes:  the  cognate -\vord  Karkor.  in   its  Aral 

"The    par;    of    the    desert    where    wo    were,    they    .the  "soft  and  level   ..-.     ind "    i         nil      .  I                       infer- 

Tiyahah    Arabs*    denominated    the   A.;"it    (I- Inirtik.    or  emv  WiniUl  seem  to  bo.  that  by  Karkor  we  are  to  under- 

•/''••     r  .'/(i   /'     ',<.'      It  consisted  of  an  <•.<•/     -            -  stand  not  so  much  any  giv<                                            f  tho 

slightly  depressed,  with  the  sands  torn  up  in  some  plaees  rich  plain  which  i<  iu  \\  call.  ;   i  n-Nukrah.  and   w 

t,i  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet  by  the  i1            - '        uuls  is  ; he  most    valuable  district   of  the   Hauran   ^-b.  Res. 

\- -    -    i  There  is  an  evident    atliuity  Ivtween 

It  i-  probable,  thru,  that  Karkaa  was  situated  al  tlu  -  an  i  A                                                            '•••  ••  •''    '  ":~ 

point  whore  tho  northern  Kaa  or  "  Plain  of  t'ue  Pools  "  nit'yii\g    "to   dig."   and   thus  expressing   that    dipth  of 

tirst  comes  in  contact  with  this  outlying  district  of  the  j  soil  and  eonsequi  nt  fertility   which  .    nstitute  the  latur 

llolv  Land:  and  whether  we  take  Kuroivih  in  its  ordi-  |  the  cranary  of  Syria. 

nary  meaning  as  the  Arabic  for  "a  ruin."  or  as  ropro-  KEDAR               .      /                                       •    •=    son    ot 

senting    the    Hebrew    Kirjah.    "a    fortitied    city"      the  Ishmael:   placed   second   in   order  among   the   sons   of 

wadv  of  that   name  may  well  be  regarded   as  a   romin-  Ishmael.  prob.-.l  ,\   Iveause   h.e  was  ti'.e  sec<  nd   -.u  age. 

isceiici                     r.ier  stronghold.  ..   sx>    \s       A  powerful  Aral        :                     ;   from  him. 

Its   exact    position  may.  then  fore,  be   looked    for   in  to  which  reference  is  fri  qv.i  ut'y  made   in  Seriptnre.  Is 

some  part  of  the  Wady  ei  Kuivivoh.  perhaps  at  its  eon  x\i  •.  .  \: ••. .  :• :  A  -.  r.o  \x^-:-..  -:I.AO       It   would  seem   from 

tluence  with  the  May.  in.  some  of  the  passages  as  if   Kedar  was  taken  in  a  kind 

This  view  of  the  extension  of  Israohtish  territory  so  of    representative    ser.se  :    the    ro..  st    p.  .werfnl    of    th.e 

far  beyond  tlu    general   lino  of  tho  south  border,  is  eor-  Arabian    tribes    known    to   the   covenant-people   being 

roborated  by  two  passages.  Jos  xi  ir-.xii  :.  which  specify,  put   for  tho-c   tribes  generally,  mueli  a-    Kphraim  was 

as  the  southern  extivme  of  Talestine.  "the  Mount  Halak  employed   in  relation   to  the  tin   tribes  ot    Israil:    so 

that  goeth  up  to  Soir."      Keil  ar.d  otlu -rs  have  idontitii  d  that    by   th.e  princes  or   the  people  of    Kedar  may  be 

••mountain"  with  the  low   lino  of  dirt's  separating  understood   the  sons  of   the  desert,  who  inhabiud  the 

the  Ghor  from  the  'Arabah;  but  besid.es  King  otherwise  north-eastern    di-tricts    of     Arabia.        In    IV.    c\x.    o. 

ineligible,  those  aro  far  too  insieniticant    to  Iv  entitlevi  "Woe  is  me  that    1  --  ;   urn   in  Mesech.  that  1  dwell  in 

to  such  a  designation.      Tho   suggestion  .;  Kurt/,  that  the   tents   of    Kedar."    two        tl        ish    and   barbarous 

it    is  the  northern  face  of  the  '  A.-aVinu;  ^shown.  under  people       those  of   Mesech    to    the    north-west,   and  of 

KuM'sit.  to   bo  a   part   of   Mount  Seir'.  is  open   to  the  Kedar  to  the  north-east,  appear  to  be  named  as  the 

serious  objection   that   a   mountain,  said   to  Iv  o;i  the  n  presenuti\  os    -enerally    of    savage    populations    and 

way   which  ascends  to   Seir.   is  thus  confounded  with  desert  wilds.     The  reference  made  in  some  of  the  pas- 

^nofwlvdoem^  *^    ^    K^r*   multitudes  of   flocks,   their  pastoral 

-  wo.ll  knoun  tV,;u  tho  v'-osout  habits  and  rooky  haunts,  leave  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 

rive.                                                                                    .-..,.  tho  their  manners  wore  of  the  true  Ishmaelite  type:  and  it 

'°a<  is  hence  impossible   to  fix  definitely  their  local  bonn- 

p.^^^^-.lu'^ufr^u^l                      4^ArS.Sw;  llrtrios-    for   thoso  WOuUl    11;>t»rall>-   vary   from    time  to 

•:6<>.  -J-.M:  t'ov  tl-.othiiM.  K.' .  K  .<   i   LVS.  iVt.  time.      Some  lati  r  w  ritei-s  speak  ot   them  as  being  not 
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far  from  Babylon  (so  Suidas,  andTheodoret  on  Ts.  cxx.^;   l>ut  liars."   ver.  7;  ;nnl   in  the  large  force  employed  lioth  bv 

such  was    certainly  not   their    original   ten-it' >ry.   aii'l  the  Philistines,  ver.  3,  and  by  Saul,  ver.  s,  in  its  attempted 

ci'tilil   only  have   become   theirs  after  the  province  of  reduction. 

P>ahyloii  had   sunk  int.*  a  state  of   comparative  neglect  -.    ^e   have  seen  that   it   is  ennmcrated  ainoni;-  the 
Mid  desulation.       Th.:   blackness  of   their   tents    is  re-  :  cities   of   the  low-lying  plain    or    Shephelah.      This  is 

ferred  to  by  way  of  similitude  in  (.'a.  i.  f>,  not  probably  further    intimated    in    its    U-inu'    so    acce.-sihle  to  the 

because   their  tents  \\ere  usually  darker  than  tli'-se  of  Hhili-tine-.  \\b.o   inhabited  the  same   plain,  i  s\  \xiii  i. 

other  inhabitants  of  the  dt.-x.-rt  ifor  they  are  much  of  in   the  in>-;dental   mention  of   "  the   threshing  tl.iors." 

that  a-pect  generally,  but  with  allusion  to  the  import  \\  hich  t  xcited   the  cupiditv   of  these  formidable  nei-Ji- 

of  the  name:  as  much  as,  the  flits  of  th">e  \vho-e  Very  bours.  ver.  1      so  suggestive  of  the  Jud.eau  lowland,  still 

name  is  associated  with  wliat  is  dii  characteri/.ed  by  travellers  a--   one   vast   corntield:  and 

KEDEMOTH                               a    town     in     Ha-han.  in  the  fivefold  application,   in    this   single  chapter,    of 

which  after  the  coniiiiest  "f    I  the  expression  "     •  ••'        ."  to  the  iiuivenients  of  David. 

of   Keubt-n.  and   became  one  •  f  :''.•     I.  <  vitical  eitie-  in  Abiathar.  and  Saul.  ver.  4,  ti,  s  n. 

Reuben.  J.  s.    .::.!-:  \\            .its  pr>  ci-e  situation  is  nn-  3.   That  it  was  situated   near  the  border  which  >cpa- 

known:   but  we  learn  '                    :   from   MOX -.  He  ::.:••,  rates  the  inuuntains  from  the  plain, may  be  inferred  from 

that  tlu-re   was   a   desi-i                              ith   it:    and   also  its  collocation  in  the  lists  of  Joshua  with  Nezib    IVit- 

that    from    ili,  nee    .M x-nt    messci      :      to    Sihon,  \u>ib>,  Achzib  ('Ain  Kussabeh'.1  and  Mareshah  inear 

of  lie-hbon.  carryiiiLT  pniposals  tif  peace.      Hut  IM  I'.eit-.l  il>rin> :    from    it>  bein--  scarcely  reckoned  a   eit\ 

further  m.-ntion  is  made  of  it  in  -acred  history,  of  dudah  in  the  time  of   Saul,  i  Sa   xxiii  ";  and  from  the 

KEl>ESii                 •      |.      1.    A  town   in   the  tribe  of  mixed    character    of    its    ptijnilation.    partlv     Hebrew. 

•Tudah.  J  -  v.  Jo,  which  is  not  mentioned  after  the  jieriod  partly    heathen,    the-   latter   element    bein--  appaivntlv 

"f  the  coii'iui  st.  indicated  by  the  term   "  Htni/itc*,"  \\hi.-h  i-  applied   to 

2.    Kn>!-n.     A    town   in   the   tribe  of   Xaphtali.  .T.--.  tho-e    v,ho    were    ready   to    deliver   up    I>avid   to   Said. 

inetimes   called    Kedesh- Xaphtali,    to  ver  n,  1J,  iieb  ,  and  by  whieh  they  are  distinguished  from 

distinguish  it  from  other-  1                       same  name.  Ju  "  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah."  ver. :.,  in  general. - 

It  was  a  l.e\  itical  cin  .  also  :i  city  of  refu-e:  and  I.   li  i-  reas.niahle  to  sujipose  that,  as  a  strontrliold  of 

was  celebrated  as  the  birth- place  of  l!arak.      llobinsoii  the  plain.   Keilah   must    liave  been  situated   on   one  of 

found  it  under  the  name  of    1\.  des,  -tandin_-  on  a  hill\  the  hill-  whieh.  >->i'eciallv  towards  the  ea.-t  of  the  slu- 

riil-v  about  t«t-ikty  I  Ionian  iniK  -  from  'l'\  r.-.  and  not  tar  phelah.  break  the  uniformitv  of  it-  otherwise  le\el   ex- 

from  1'aneas,                               -,   t/,,,,i  i  pause.    This  serves  to  explain  the  terms  of  the  narrative, 

i-ittxj  'ii,'!  /„<•/  '.-/  i  lie*                         It    i-  more   fulh   de-  ~                 ,  s,   from    which    it    \\ould   app<  ar  that,  bv  its 

.    llobinson  in  liis  sujipleiiit-ntal  volume.      M.-  isolated  iiositi.ai,    Keilah   was  capable  of   beinu'   ea>ilv 

thi  re  -av.-:   "The  \  illaure  -land-  upon  the  hijie-t  part  of  blu-kadi-d. 

the  rid-e.  a  sort  of  Tell.     l-!a-t  of  thi-  there  i-  an  "tt-.-t  in  ."..    ]',ut  \\hat  was  before  little  more  than  a  pivsump- 

the  ri.L'e.  and  then  another  1             I'ell.  .   .   .    .Tin    site  timi,    k'conies   a    moral   certainty   \\li.-n    we   take   into 

"f    Kid.--    i-    a   splendid    one.    well    \\at-nd   and    sur-  consideration    tin-    only    ivmainin-    passage    in   whieh 

ri'Ulnkd    by  fertile   plains.       Hut     th.  re   si  cmed   to  be  a  Keilah  is  mentioned.      Amoiiu'  those  \\lio  re-ponded  to 

general    impression   aiiii.n^    the   people  of    the   re-ion  Nehciuiali's  ajipeal,  l>y  iindertakiiiLT  to  rebuild  a  portion 

that    the  water   of   tli.-    fountains   i-   unwhoh-soiiif.      In  of  the  wall   of   .b-rii-alem.   were   !la>habiah  and   Ha\ai. 

tho  village  we  saw  i-ne  c.r  two   prostrate  columns:    hut  each  of  whom  is  doiu'nated  "  the  ruler  of  the  half  i>arl 

it  seems  to  contain  no  other  traces  of  antiquity .      'I'll.-  ,,f    Keilah."  Ne.  iii    ir.is      Tl,.-   radical    meaiiiu-  of   the 

remain-  of  antiquity  lie  mainly  on  the  ;  lain  b.-lo\v  th--  \v..rd  /„  /.  /-.  her.-  erroiu-ou-lv  rendered  "part,"  i>  "to  bo 

village,   in  the  vicinity   of  the   northern   fountain"   •;,  round."  \\uh  esjucial  refeix-nce   to   the   Female  biva>t: 
:',<',:  .      Am-iiL,'   tin -e   i-i  main-    were    several   -arcopi. 
and  the  wall-  of  t\\o  "Tt-atlv  laru.-r  >tnicturcs. 


7-,  apparently  the   -am.-    with   what    is    written    Ki.-hioll  same  as  th.    <  .   the  adilitiou   or  on 

or    Ki.-hon  in   Jo-,   xix.  l2o;    \xi.  "JS.      The   -he   ha.-  not  "f  '''."   '"iti;l1  "   '"'"'•-  "f  °"1--'-11"   occurrence  in    Il.-l.iew  and 

been  idelltitiei'l  ill  modern  times.  "''  ' 

-  I-..-htenio;i  Vchshaph  (l\.-..t'.  Ihe  (  ho/,-1  a  ..t  1  (  h. 

KEUKOX.  ."'.,  KlDRiiN.  jv.  L-J  may,  with  euu-il  certainty.  U-  i.U-ntitie.l  with  A. -hzil.,  IV. mi 

KEILAH  [f,,rf,;.<*l  a  city  in  the  Shephelah  <>r  their  common  connection  with  Shelah,  the  son  of  .Tudah;  and 

maritime    plain    of    Judah.    J.'s.    xv.    it       Although   the  tllis-  'ts  latest  Seriptural  form,  A]. proximates  very  closely  to  the 

^      •  i          •  -     ,  .        ,  ]ii".l,Tn    Kii>-al.fh  or  Ke-al.a    a  foiiinain  « ith   ruins,  south-east. 

Scriptural  notices  of   tins  place  are  not  numerous,  they  of  Tell  el  Ila-y  (/J /,  /;,,  ii.  ::,l :    i:.,  •>•    V.l.l.l.  !*>,). 

are   sufficient,  not   only    t"    prove    it.-   importance   as   a         =  Thi*  inter\.retati..n  of /?...'?;  (which  the  writer  has  I..iig1x-en 

border  stronghold,  but    also   to    illustrate    that    minute  disix.se.1  to  adopt)  is  abh  argued  l.y  Mr.  Grove  in  Smith's /»<W. 

yet  unforced  harmony  between  the   several  statements,  /;'''-  '•  '  "''     A"  "''S-'ei.i.ms  conjecture  of  the  same  writen  II..  ii.'..) 

*]•],,],         *i,T>'»l  '  11  n       i  that  the  thirty-first  Tsilm,  judging  from  its  general  tenor,  and 

which  places  the  l.ible  so  immeasurably  above  all  other  esl>ecially  ,-,,„„  ver  ,,  21,  r,.f(,,  ,„  this  (.ns;s  in  ,)av-r;  \^ 

'"'^>-  receives  in.  slight  eoutirmation  from  thealxive  liypothesis,  taken 

1.     Its    natural    adaptation    to    purposes    of    defence.  i"  connection  «  nh  ver.  .'.  "  1  have  hat. -d  them  that  ,:«<i;;i  l,,ii,:i 

alreaily    indicated    by    its   etyniolo-y.     is    also   implied  •'""'' ''•'•".    This  expression^  is  strictly  npplicable  to  the  various 

in   its    juxtaposition  with  Ashan.  Jiphtah.    Xe/ib.    and  xxviTi'l v'x'n11^.'1'/!'   xh^"0  '"'xv!  ^r^IoirV  H  's-  n")'  ^^  '>'. 

Mareshah.    J..^.  xv.  42-41,  which   have  a   similar  meaning  Ac.  xiv    i:,:  I!,,   i.  2:.,  i-c.),  among  which  is  specified  the  service 

(.tee  JlPHTAin:    in    its    bi-iinr  Coveted    bv  the    Philistines  of  B-uil  (2  Ki.  xvii.  15,  Irt).      It  is  very  pivl.al.le.  tlierefore.  that 

as  one  ..f  the  keys  by  which  access  was  obtained  to  the  "avili  excitol  the  hostility  of  the  IJaal-worshippers  of  Keilah 

"  hill-country"  of  Jndali.  i  Sa.  xxiii  i-6;   in  the  descrip-  pfJ^tTo^Kh'A  J,,!t 

tion  given  of  it  as   "a  city  pT)  that  hath  gates  and  |  their  benefactor  dc«is  not  attach  to  the  population  at  large^" 
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whence  is  obtained  tin-  signification,  "a,  rounded  sum- 
mit," "  a  mound."  "a  knoll."  The  same  usage  is  seen 
in  the  Greek  ,ua<rros,  and  the  French  iiiumclon.  rl  his 
word  is  applied  to  four  other  places  besides  Keilah,  viz. 
Jerusalem.  Ne.  lii.  :>,  i-j,  liethxiii1,  ver.  1C,,  Beth-haccen  m. 
iv r.  H,  and  Mi/pah,  vor.  l'i;  with  this  difference,  that  in 
tile  ease  of  the  two  former  (as  in  that  of  Keilah:.  the 
word  ••half"  is  prefixed.  Kach  //</</.•  or  half-/"  /( /-'  i- 
repivsented  as  having  its  .*<()•  or  military  governor. 
According  to  this  view,  Jerusalem, 'Bethzur,  and  Keilah 
must  have  consisted  of  a  double,  and  IJeth-haccerem  and 
Mizpahof  a  single,  rounded  hill,  capable  of  being  strongly 
fortified,  each  hill  being  under  a  separate  military  com- 
mand. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  exactly  tlii.s 
describes  the  topography  of  .Jerusalem,  with  its  two 
swelling  hills,  divided  by  the  valley  of  Tyropieoii:  that 
to  the  west  constituting  the  ancient  city  of  -Jebus,  and 
that  to  tin/  east  being  equally  familial-  as  the  .Moriahof 
Abraham  and  Solomon;  while  each  had  its  stronghold  on 
the  sites  represented  at  a  later  period  by  the  forts  Hip- 
picus  and  Antonia.  The  minute  accuracy  of  the  sacred 
writer  is  similarly  evinced  by  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Bethzur,  which,  as  Dr.  Robinson  shows,  included  not 
only  the'  hill  and  ruined  tower  still  called  licit-Si'ir. 
but  also  the  neighbouring  fountain  edh-Dhirweh,  "  with 
ruins  around  as  of  a  former  fortress''  (nib.  lies.  i.  :ii:i,  :i20; 

r.ib.  C.ib.   xliii.  Son,  ami  note;   Later  Bib    Ues.  p.   270,  277).       The 

identification  of  Beth-haccerem  with  the  city  and  fort- 
ress Herodium  (now  known  as  "the  Frank  .Mountain,"' 
south-east  of  Bethlehem  >,  hitherto  only  a  probable  con- 
jecture, from  its  being  connected  with  Tekoa  both  by 
Jeremiah  and  Jerome,  would  seem  to  be  satisfactorily 
determined  by  Neliemiah's  application  to  it  of  the  word 
}>(.'!fk.  Twice  does  Josephus  s|ieak  of  the  site  of  Hero- 
diuni  as  a  "mound,,  shaped  like  a  woman's  breast 
(Ant.  xv.  (i,  i;  is.  J.  i.  21,  in).  See  also  the  article  ^.Ii/i'AH 
for  additional  evidence  of  the  strict  propriety  with  which 
the  word  is  employed.  We  may  confidently  infer,  there- 
fore, that  the  same  accuracy  marks  its  use-  in  connection 
with  Keilah,  which  must  have  been  situated  on  two 
mounds  or  knolls,  constituting  a  double  fortress  oi  great 
military  importance. 

The  several  criteria  thus  furnished  by  Scripture, 
when  applied  to  the  modern  map  of  the  Holy  Land, 
seem  to  point  conclusively  to  el-KhuweilifeJi  as  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  ancient  Keilah  : — 

(I.)  The  name  itself,  though  considerably  disguised, 
has  assumed  its  present  form  in  accordance  with  the 
recognized  laws  of  eastern  speech.1 

(2.)  Its  discoverer.  Dr.  Robinson,  approaching  it 
from  the  north-east  by  the  Wady  el-Keis,"  which  he 
"followed  dmcn,  descending /•/radically,'"  describes  it  as 
being  situated  '' ///  t/ic  «/:/<  nf  th<  <ir«tt  plain,"  and  as 
having  always  been  "a  watering-place  of  importance" 
an  the  nxnl  bctn-n  ,i  (jaza  and  Jfil/roit,  the  well  being 
similar  to  the  smaller  one  at  P>ir  es-Seb'a.  "There 
was  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  tower  or  castle,  .  .  . 


but  the  fortress  is  now  level  with  the  ground,  and  only 
a  few  loose  stones  and  foundations  mark  its  former 
existence"  (H.  II.  i.  '.',»"<;  iii.  .">,  M.  On  his  first  visit  to  the 
neighbourhood  'April  l:'o,  he  refers  with  admiration  to 

the  "maiiv  fields  of  wheat looking  beautifully 

in  their  vesture  of  bright  given"  (i>.  11.  i.  ."I'm.  In  a 
subsequent  journey  (June  (i).  he  again  notices  "the 
hr>ad  valleys  covered  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat:"  but 
this  time  "the  fields  were  full  of  reapers  and  gleaners 
in  the  midst  of  the  harvest,  witli  asses  and  camels  re- 
eei  vinu"  their  loads  of  sheaves,  and  feeding  unmuzzled  and 
undisturbed  upon  the  ripe  grain."  A  little  distance  off', 
"  were  many  threat! iir/-r!oon  thickly  covered  with  grain, 
and  a  lar_'e  party  were  threshing  out  the  wheat  which 
they  had  reaped  in  the  valleys  around"  (15.  R.  in.  0,  !i). 
A  mile  or  two  further  north  were  "several  threshing- 
floors,"  which  \\ere  carefully  guarded  during  the  night 
is.  i;.  ii.  loo,  10:;). 

(3.)  Dr.  Robinson  obtained  only  a  distant  view  of 
el-Khmveilifeh  from  el-Burj.  "  situated  very  near  the 
border  of  the  hilly  region  towards  the  \\esteru  plain: 
which  latter  the  says,  we  could  here  overlook  to  a  great 
distance"  (M.  II.  iii.  s).  Fortunately  we  have  the  addi- 
tional testimoiiv  of  Ij'-ut.  Van  de  Yelde.  who  visited 
it  on  his  way  from  Bir  es-Scb'a  to  Beit-Jibrin;  and  to 
his  closer  inspection  we  are,  indebted  for  the  crowning 
proof  of  its  identity  with  Keilah.  He  thus  writes:—- 
••  Fully  an  hour  and  a  quarter  beyond  the  Tell  of  el- 
Lechieh  (Lukiyeh)  we;  passed  another  not  less  consider- 
able ancient  stronghold  on  a  hill,  standing  like  Lechii-h 
mi  the  west  side  of  the  way,  and  called  llhora.  while, 
hardly  twenty  minutes  further,  tiro  //inn  xm-li  7\  //x  ittonil 
i'/n.~-i  in  mi-It  nl/ttr,  a  valley  runniny  between  il«-'n\  towards 
the  west,  Tin  two  !<i.<t  Tells  seem  t<>  Ian  but  ont  name, 
that  of  Chewelfeh,  in  wh'ch  1  recognized  the  Khuwei- 
lifeh  of  liobinson.  Between  llhora  and  Chewelfeh 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  lai'u'e  ancient  well,  half  fallen  in. 
but  the  huge  building  stones  of  which  appeared  to  be- 
long to  a  very  earlv  period  of  Israelitish  history.  .  .  . 
Wo  struck  into  the  valley  of  Chewelfeh,  and  found 
there,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance,  a  water- 
tank,  quadrangular  in  form,  and  of  an  ancient  styh  of 

construction I  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 

places  represented  by  llhora  and  Chewelfeh."  After 
indulging  in  some  speculations  concerning  the  former 
of  these  sites,  he  asks,  "  But  what  dvtdi/e  ffrn/i;///(i/i/ 
was  it.  whose  ruin  -  covered  knoll*  are  now  called 
(  'hewMfeh  '•'  (ii.  111-11:0. 

The  very  terms  in  which  this  traveller  thus  expresses 
his  perplexitv  furnish  the  best  answer  to  his  inquiry: 
for  they  supply  the  most  exact  definition  it  is  pos.-ible  to 
give  both  of  the  name  Keilah  itself,  and  of  the  signifi- 
cant word  pi-lcJc  (with  its  two  halves)  by  which  it  is 
designated/1  [K.  w.] 

KEM'UEL  [roi>nrff/<(t;<»<  of  (,'<»/].  1.  The  third 
son  of  Xahor,  Abraham's  brother,  lie.  xxii.  L'i.  Nothing 
further  is  recorded  of  him  than  that  he  was  the  father 


1  The  initial  l-ot,l,  has  naturally  passed  into  tin:  .  \nibie  equi-  Jerome;  the  valley  itself  is  (according  to  I>r.  Robinson)  "the 
valent  fur  the  guttural  chetJi ;  the  >n]iedlunus  /  illustrates  tlie  ;  least  steep  and  rugged,  and  therefore  the  most  feasible,  of  all  the 
tencleiiev  t»  lengthen  ]ii-(i])cr  names,  net  infre<inent  in  the  :  pas-es"  he  had  travelled  between  the  plain  and  the  mountains 
nomenclature  o!'  inodi-rii  1','tlestine  (*«>.  .IOKTIIKKI.^:  and  tlie  n't,i  i  (/lih.  !(•  x.  iii.  ,">);  and  the  name  is  very  similar,  the  chief  differ- 
ence lieiu;^  tlie  not  unusual  niCTfihis  of  the  first  syllable,  when 
it  contains  tlie  letter  /.  in  tlie  Arabic  article,  as  Klealeh  (now 
el  'AD,  T.ebaoth  (el  Beyndh),  A-C. 

:!  Keilah  is  referred  to  by  Kusebius  and  Jerome,  the  former 
statinu'  it  to  be  17,  the  latter  8  Roman  miles  from  Kleutheropolis 
(Beit-Jibrin),  in  the  direction  of  Hebron.  As  one  of  these 
specifications  must  be  wrong.  Mr.  Grove  adopts  the  shorter 


jmetinies  the  case  when  it  is  a  mcdi-il  letter — 
and  repl  iced  by  the  Arabic  ;/•(/«•,  as  in  .b.kneam  mow  Kaimon). 
Maarath  (Morakl,  Zoar  (Zmveirali),  Seir  (Suweirah),  Arc. 

'-'  In  this  valley,  or  near  its  mouth  (perhaps  at  el  15urj),  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  true  site  of  Lachish  \\  ill  eventually 
be  found.  Tlie  position  agrees  with  all  the  r- f|uirements  of 
Scripture,  as  well  as  with  the  specifications  of  Lusebius  and 
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of    six    sons:    among   whom,    and    the    last-named,    is  ,  that  as  the  Eniim  and   their   Moahitish  successors  are 

Bethucl.    the   father   of    Lahaii.       Kemuel.    therefore,  designated    on    the    Egyptian    monuments    Sh'tin    or 

was  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  the  grandfather  of  Shetta    (Usbnrn   and   Corbaux),    and    by    Balaam,   Nu. 

Kebekah.      2.  A  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  chosen  xxiv.  17,    •'children    (i.e.    worshippers)    of    Sheth  "    ithe 

t>  represent   the  tribe  in  respect  to  the  division  of   the  Snth  or  Typhoii  of  the  Kgyptian  pantheoiO.  and  as  the 

inheritance  of  Canaan,  N<i.  \\.\iv.  ;M.  3.  -V  Kevitc  in  transjordanic  Kephaim  signali/.ed  their  devotion  to 
the  time  of  David,  i  (h.  xxvii.  17.  ;  the  worship  of  "two-horned  Astarte,"  by  giving  her 

KENAZ    [lti>iif'ni>i\.       1.    A    son    of    Kliphax.    and  name  to  one  of    their   principal    cities    ( Ashtaroth-  Kar- 

duscendant  of  Ksan,  \\lio  became  the  h"ad  of  a  distinct  naim.  Ue.  xiv.  .'.),  others  of  the  aborigines  would  derive  at 

Kdomite  family,    and    himself    bore   the   title   of   duke,  least  one  of   their  appellations  from  the   goddess   .Kain. 

Ge.  xxxvi.  11,  i;.,  «.      2.   A  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  and  whose  votaries  the\   were. 

father  of   the  Othniel  who   married   CaK  b's   daughter.  The  idolatrous  character  thus  impressed  oil  the  Ken- 

.los.  xv.  17;  .in.  i.  i:;.      '1  he  family  bore  the  name  of    Keiie-  ites  explains  their  juxtaposition  (Ge  xv.  i--  "\'\  with  other 

/.ite;    but  this  \\-as  probably  deri\  ed    from   some   remote  hostile   nations   destined    to    u'ive    |,lace    to   the    ('he-en 

ancestor,  as   it    is  applied  also  to  Caleb,   Nu.  xx.xii   r_;  .1.  -  1'eople,  as  well  as  the  terms  in  which  they  an  denounced 

xiv.  o.      3.    A  grandson  of  Caleb.  [  C'h  i\    !.">.  by  I'.alaam.  Nu   xxiv.  L'!,  -JL'.      Scanning  with  prophetic  eve 

KEN  ITES.  an  aboriginal   tribe,  mentioned    first    in  tin  ir    .-eeinin^lv    impregnable   fastness,    he   foresees   its 

an  enumeration  of  races  inhabiting  the  country  between  utter    insufficiency    to    ward    ell'   from    their    tntelar\ 

the   Nile  and   the    Euphrates,  the  whole  of   \\iiieh   \\a-  divinity  ignominious  destruction,  and   from  themselves 

promised  to  the  seed  ot   Abraham  by  a  solemn  covenant,  eventual  captivity.      "  And   he  looked   on  the   Keiiites. 

S  ime  writers  have  endeavoured    to  elude  an  and  took  up  his  parab!,-.  and  said. 

imaginary  difficulty  by  reLTarding  this  early  re feivnci  '•  Strop"  is  thv  dwell in"-i.l-ice 

such   wide   limits     not  supposed  to  be  reali/.ed   until    the  And  th. .11  puttest   lli.v    nest    iii  a  rock  (Sola1; 

day-  of    David  and    Solomon)  as  merely  rhetorical.       ll  Nevcrthelc                         l,o  wasted, 

appears,  however,  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  patri-  ^-hur  sha  learn  thee  awa>  captiv,  " 

arcli    was  childless  when   thi-    promise  was  made,  and  'Hie  strildng  resemblance  of  the  imagery  here  employed 

that    under   the   e\pre--i..n    "thy   seed,"   Were    eompiv  to  that   \\hidi    is  distinctively  aj)]ilied    by    J.-remiah.  cli. 

bended    (in   thi-    instance  at   least!    the  several   liin      •  ir,,  and  Obadiah,  ver.  3,  1,  to  the  Kdoinites  and  their 

descent    through    l.-hmael.    Keturah,  K.-au.  and  Jacob,  rock-hewn  capital,  I 'etra,  coupled  with  the  circumstance 

which   diverged    from    him   as   their   common   ancestor,  that  the  Keni/./.ites,  or  Keliezites  (for  the  Hebrew  letters 

The  absein f    the    Keiiites,  a-   u.  !1    a-  some  others    in  are  the  saillcb    \\ith  \\li..m  they  are  associated,  (ie.  xv.  I.', 

this  li-t.  from  tli"  ethnographical  tables  of  (Jen.  x..  ha\e  many  Jmint.-  in  common  with  the  lloritis  and 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the\  were  not  strictly  tribal  f'.domit. -.-.'  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  word 
names.  Imt  -implv  appellatives;  and  thi-  inference  i-  Keiiite  was  the  religious  designation,  as  Horite  de- 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  Keiiites  never  appear  scribed  the  troo-lodv.  b-  habits  of  the  d.  -so  ndants  of  Seir 
in  Scripture  as  occupying  an  independent  position,  but  the  1 1  i\  ite;- and  thus  the  absence  of  the  Ilivites  for 
are  alway.-  mentioned  in  connection  \\ith  some,  other  Uorites)  from  the  first  enumeration  of  the  doomed  races 
nation,  th"  M  idianit"-.  the  Amalehites,  the  Israelites,  of  Palestine,  Gc  xv.  ls-il,  is  satisfactorily  explained,  if 
\c.  This  r.  ady  tendency  to  fuse  with  other  nation-  we  regard  them  as  being  represented  by  the  Keiiites 
alities  is  at  onci- accounted  for,  ii  ia-  has  been  in^vni-  and  Keni/zitcs  of  that  list,  the  latter  probably  occupying 
ously  conjectured)  tin-  \\ord  K.-uit"  is  a  religious  rather  southern  Idumaa,  iV.c..  while  the  Kenite-  h.  M  I'etra. 
than  a  u'entilie  term,  and  denote-  a  worshipper  of  the  extending  northwards  to  the  mountains  of  J  nda-a.;:and 
goddess  Kain  or  Ken,  one  of  the  many  forms  under  westwards  throujrhout  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  which 
which  th"  A-hton  th  "t'  sacred,  and  th"  Astarte  of  la-t  tliev  snb-ei|Uentlv  shared  with  their  kinsmen  of 
secular  hi-tory  was  formerly  adored  ("The  lepliaim.  Amalek  (who  was  half  Kdomite.  half  Horite,  Ge.  xxxvi. 
and  their  connection  with  Egyptian  history,"  Jour.  Sac  u.  __).  and.  still  Liter,  with  an  oil'- hoot  of  Midian.1  That 
I. it.  Oct.  i-.M  In  Jan.  iv,:,  .  Nor  is  it  univa-onai ,].•  to  infer  this  is  no  arbitrary  assignment  of  lerrit..r\-  is  e\ideiit. 

estimate  of  Jerome,  purth   liecause  the  whole  distance   between  urged,  that    it    is  supported   by  the   Samaiitan    text,  and    by  all 

Hebron  and  Heit  Jibrin  is  little  more  than  l.i  Roman  miles,  and  the   versions;   that    lli\itcainl    Horite  an-   nut    nece.-.-arily  cuie 

partly  because  a  ruined  site,  named  Kila,  occurs  about  half  wa\  tradi.-tury    (the    latter    being    only    an    a]. p. -Hal  i\ei ;    that    the 

between  tin-si:  two  places  (Smith's  /','••/.    />,/•.  ii.  '.ij.      One  seri.ni.-  Ilivites  were  not  conlined   to    Lebanon  (Ce.  z-xxiv.  -J;  Jus.  ix.  7; 

and    hid. -e  1  fatal    objei-.tion  to  this  hypothesis  is,  that    it    ioeat--s  xi.   I'.i);   and    that,   to   this  day  a   tribe  of  liedaw  in  called    II, 'unit 

acit.N  oftheSliephelah  in  tin.-  mountains  of  Judah  (.-••  .1 1 1'llT  \  ll );  (the  exact  Arabic  equivalent,   for  II',  i-il,)  are  t'ouii.  I    in  |  o-srssion 

whereas,  if  we. accept  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  and  understand  of  the  des.-it    we.si    of  the   'Arabah,   betwi-eii   'Akabah  and    the 

him  to  allude,  not  to  the  r..ad  fr-m  Kk-ut  hero]  ol:s  t..  Hebron.  'Azaziniat  Miuivkh.  Syr.  p.  -1  I''..  I-".  .MlT-aKi,  .Oi'.u,  .V.i-1;  Hi',.  Jt'.<. 
but  t..  the  on.-  which  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  i.  -U-.  -•'•''•,  -T-l;  iii.  a  pp.  -11).  A  Hivite  alliance  on  the  part  of 

former  city,  el   Khuweilif.-h  will    be  found  to  be  at    the  rei,uiivd  Ksaii  was  t'liu-  as  nat  ural   as  an    l.-hmaelite  one  (for  both   tribes 

distance  of  17  It. .man  mil.-,  being,  inoreow-r,  on  "  the  principal  !   would  cries  his  path   in    his  hunting  expeditions),  or  a  Hittite 

road  from  IJeit-Jibrin  to  the  places  in  the  south  "  (  CI'/M/C  I'l/-/-,  one  (coin]..  Go.  xxiii.;  xxvii.   I''.;   xxviii.   10,  lor  j,  roofs  that  the 


.           .                                                                                                                          I  es        e     ao           eo                  eee. 

1  See  this  connect!.  .n  ably  traced  by  Lord  Arthur  Ilervey,  in   j  3  Not.  to  mention   Hivite  and   Herite  ve.-tifft.-s  as  far  nortli  as 

Smith's  /)(.•/.   Hil>.  i.  iM-J;  ii.  lo.      r||ie   Kdomite  "dukedom"  of  ;  Cibc.ni  and  I!eth-horon,  n.  trace  of  Kenite  occupation  or  worship 

Kenaz.  which  is  expressly  stated   to  be  a  l,rnln,-inl   rather  than   •  in   this  direction    is  seeininuly  discoverable    in    Cuin,   or  rather 

a    personal    designation   (Ce.   xxxvi.  4u-42).   received   its   name,  /(f(A--A'f(i')i  (Yulff.  Accain),  a  city  in  the  "  Hill  country"  (Jos.  xv. 

doubtless,   from   the  fact,  that  it  comprised  the  district  of  the  f,7),  apparently  the  same  as  the  modern    Yi'k-'m,   near   Hebron 

Kenexite  aborigines.  Uiib.  /!•  -.  ii.  I1."1:  iii.  a  pp.  ±;"i).     On  this  apsuuiption,  the  niicienl 


'-'  That   the  llorite 

inference  from  the  present  text  of  (', 
ver.  -Jii,  -J-l,  •_'.".,  nor  is  there  any  '.'round   for  the  opinion 


times  expressed,  that  "Hivite''  in  ver.  'J  is  an  error  of  transcrip 
lion  for  "  llorite."     In  favour  of  the  actual  reading,  it  may  bi 


,  , 

a  Mohammedan  saint,  which  is  t.he  chief  characteristic  uf  Vukin. 


•ace,   the   Kadmonites  or  "children   of  the 
Kast,"  were  doubtless  the  C.'ushite  and  Joktanite  dweller.-  in  the 
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1,1.)  From  the  limits  actually  implied  by  the  uncivil 
writers.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  as  the  Keuites 
are  mentioned  first  in  an  enumeration  of  tribes  inhabit- 
ing tlie  region  which  stretches  ''from  the  river  of  Egypt 
to  the  great  river,  the  river  Kuphrates,"  the}'  must  have 
occupied  tlie  district  nearest  to  Egypt.  The  latter 
country,  then,  hounded  them  on  the  west,  and  their 
•  •astern  limit,  as  we  have  .seen,  is  as  clearly  defined  to 
be  the  mountains  of  Seir  or  Edoin.  ('2.)  These  infer- 
ences from  the  Scriptural  narrative  are  confirmed  by 
existing  traces  of  the  name  in  the  modern  map  of  tlie 
peninsula.  The  well-known  Valley  of  the  Inscriptions 
(Wady  Mukatteh)  is  approached  from  the  north-west 
by  a  narrow  defile  called  Wady  Kcnna  or  K'malt,  where 
there  is  a  "  very  deep  cavern  in  the  rock"  (itnrckh.  p.  oi'i; 
Wilson,  Lands  of  the  liible,  i.  ISiK  About  fifteen  miles  east 

of  this  is  a  "wide  plain"  named  Wady  /\in< !•• ,  well 
watered,  ami  "furnishing  abundant  pasturage"  (Bib. 

Res.  i.  121,  12:';  compare  Burekh.  p.  •I'-S).  Oil  the  opposite  side 
of  the  peninsula,  a  little  south-west  of  Dahab,  is  Wady 
/\\it>i/i/  or  Kiiini/,  at  a  short  distance  from  a  pool  of 
excellent  water,  "which  is  never  known  to  dry  up,  and 
which  acquires  still  greater  value  from  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  spacious  cavern"  (Burckh.  p.  525,  520).  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  suggestive  are  these 
excavations  near  water  and  pasturage  of  the  presence 
of  the  Horites,  with  whom  we  have  seen  reason  to 
identify  the  Kenites  of  Genesis  and  Numbers. 

The.-e  are  all  the  notices  we  possess  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Kenites.  The  doom  pronounced  by  Balaam  was 
doubtless  accomplished,1  and  they  passed  away  from  the 
page  of  History.  But  the  name  survived  in  a  single 
family,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  for- 
tunes of  Israel,  escaped  the  general  wreck.  In  this  it 
bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that  of  Caleb.  Both  were 
sprung  from  aboriginal  tribes  of  Arabia  IVtnea,  Jethro 
being  a  Kenite,  and  Caleb  a  Kenezite;  both  gave  evi- 
dence of  having  become  sincere  worshippers  of  the  true 
God;  both  identified  themselves  more  particularly  with 
the  house  of  Judah;  both  had  an  inheritance  assigned 
to  them  in  the  same  region,  the  Xegeb;  and  both  left 
permanent  traces  of  themselves  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  nation  into  which  they  had  been  adopted. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  religious  significance  of  the  de- 
signation Kenite,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
Jethro  (or  Reucl)  also  spoken  of  as  a  Midianite,  Nu.  x.  21); 
it  the  rather  confirms  this  view,  that  he  is  not  simply 
a  Midianite,  but  a  "  jir!c*t  of  Midian,"  K.\  ii.  i«;  iii.  i; 
xviii.  i.  Now  the  Midianites  had  no  less  than  six  terms 
by  which  to  denote  their  civil  rulers;2  it  was  from  no 
poverty  of  expression,  therefore,  that  Jethro  is  here 
described  by  a  word  (coheri)  essentially  referring  to 
sacred  functions.  The  absence  of  secular  authority  is 
further  seen  in  the  violent  conduct  habitually  (and 
apparently  with  impunity)  practised  towards  Ins  daugh- 
ters by  the  neighbouring  shepherds,  Ex.  ii.  17-19. 

desert  east  of  Pales:  inc,  in  the  occupation  of  which  they  were 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  Abrahamic  tribes  of  Ishmaul, 
Keturah.  ami  F.sau:  and  thus  the  Divine  promise,  to  the  "father 
of  tlie  faithful,"  that  the  whole  region  bounded  by  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates  should  be  p. Assessed  by  his  descendants,  received 
its  literal  fulfilment. 

1  The  presence  of  so  significant  a  name  as  Kain  (above  men 
tioned)  close  to  Hebron,  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the 
Anakite  mountaineers  of  Hebron,  Debir,  etc.,  may  not  have 
been  worshippers  of  that  goddess,  and  thus,  as  "Kenites."  have 
been  (in  part  at  least)  tlie  objects  of  Balaam's  denunciation. 
If  so,  we  have  a  distinct  i-ecord  of  its  fulfilment;  and  it  would 
be  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  instruments  of  the  Divine 


There  is  nothing  in  the  sacred  narrative  to  counten- 
ance the  generally-received  opinion  that  "the  land  of 
Midian,"'  spoken  of  in  Exodus  (ch.  ii.  15;  iv.  19;  xviii.  27), 
and  elsewhere  (Nu.  .\.  :,o;  i  Ki.  xi.  IS;  Hub.  hi.  r),  lay  on  the 
cant  side  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabali;  on  the  contrary,  every 
particular  is  in  favour  of  a  locality  in  the  peninsula  »f 
Sinai.  The  flight  and  return  of  Moses;  the  visit  of 
Jethro  to  the  Israelitish  camp:  Hobub's  subsequent 
presence  there;  Hadad's  route  through  Midian  on  his 
way  from  Edom  to  Egypt;  I  labakkuk's  allusion  to  it  in 
connection  with  the  wonders  of  the  exodus — all  imply 
that  the  Midian  here  referred  to  is  to  be  looked  for  at 
no  great  distance  from  Egypt,  and  on  the  -icmlirit  shore 
of  the  gulf. 

These  several  indications  point  to  the  territory  of  the 
Mn:.<  ini/  Arabs,  which  includes  the  southern  half  of  the 
coast-line  from  'Ain  eii-Nmvcibi'a  to  Shurm.  and  ex- 
tends westwards  to  the  mountains  of  Sinai  (Huivkh.  p. 
490,  Sir,  521-528,.f>3r,  558;  Bib.  Res.  i.  199).  1.  The  name  dif- 
fers from  the  Hebrew  for  Midianite  (when  freed  from 
its  Ma.soretic  disguise)  only  in  one  letter,  z  for  d ;  a 
change  which  regularly  occurs  in  the  languages  of  the 
East,  and  of  which,  curiously  enough,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  this  very  district — Dahab,  one  of  the  principal 
places  belonging  to  the  Muzeiny,  having  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Hebrew  word  zalxili  (gold).  '1.  The 
position  meets  all  the  topographical  requirements  of 
Scripture: — (I.)  Moses,  travelling  slowly  with  his  wife 
and  children  from  Midian  towards  Egypt,  and  Aaron, 
proceeding  alone  (and  therefore  more  rapidly)  from 
Egypt  towards  Midian,  met  at  "  the  mount  of  God," 
Ex.  iv.  20-27.  If  we  assume  Moses'  starting-point  to  have 
been  Dahab  (about  the  centre  of  the  Muzeiny  coast). 
the  meeting-place  must  have  been  at  some  point  of  the 
Sinaitic  group  of  mountains.  (2.)  The  Israelites,  march- 
ing from  Kephidim  (a  day's  journey),  after  their  en- 
counter with  the  Amalekites,  and  Jethro,  coming  from 
Midian  with  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons,  met  "at  the 
mount  of  God"  (Kx.  xviii.  .-,),  implying  that  Egypt. 
Amalek,  Sinai,  and  Midian.  were  more  or  less  in  a  line 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  ('•}.)  lladad.  wh'  n 
fleeing  from  Edom  to  Egypt,  came  first  to  Midian  and 
then  to  Taran;  just  as  any  one.  at  the  present  day, 
taking  the  route  from  'Akabali  to  Egypt,  rid  Wady 
Feiran,  would  necessarily  pass  through  the  territory  of 
the  Muzeiny.  3.  The  homogeneousness  of  the  Kenites 
and  Midianites  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  (already  men- 
tioned), that  to  this  day  there  is  a  wady  called  Keiiney 
(spelt  exactly  like  the  Hebrew  for  Kenite)  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Muzeiny  country.  4.  The  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  has  its 
striking  counterpart  in  that  which  now  subsists  between 
the  two  tribes  of  the  Muzeiny  and  'Aleikat.3  Be-idt  s 
the  proofs  already  adduced,  we  find  Moses  conducting 
the  flock  of  his  Kenite- Midianite  father-in-law  from 
Midian  proper  to  the  ''backside  (i.e.  west)  of  the  desert,"' 

vengeance  should  be  Caleb  and  Othniel,  proselytes  from  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Kenezites. 

-  Ziii.-cn,  elder  or  sheikh  (Nu.  xxii.  4);  KM,  head  or  chief 
(Nu.  xxv.  l.">);  JW/.-i,  prince  (Nu.  xxv.  IS;  Jos.  xiii.  21);  MI/-<; 
king  (Nu.  xxxi.  S;  Ju.  viii.5,  I'.',  '20);  Ndtic,  anointed  (Jos.  xiii. 
21);  >'"/•,  leader  or  commander  (Ju.  vii.  25). 

3  That  the  'Alrlkdt  Arabs  represent  tlie  ancient  Amalekites, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  two  words  have  a  close 
affinity  in  their  principal  letters,  the  chief  difference  being  the 
loss  of  the  unimportant  letter  in,  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
known  law  of  verbal  contraction.  Their  proper  territory  (now 
greatly  diminished)  lies  between  Wadys  Glnmmdel  and  Mukatteb 
(Bib.  Rts.  i.  198),  thus  agreeing  with  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the 
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I-:\.  Hi.  1,  \vhich  would  bring  him  into  the  country  of  the 
Amalekites:  and,  accordingly,  we  have  seen  that  two 
wadvs  in  tliu  'Aleikat  district  still  retain  the  name  of 
their  Kenite  occupants  of  old.  ,'".  Moses,  after  leading 
the  flock  from  Midiaii  on  the  east,  to  Anuilck  on  tin: 
west,  of  the  peninsula,  eventually  ''came  to  the  moun-  : 
tain  of  ( rod.  even  to  Hon-b."  K\.  iii.  i.  Burckhardt,  in 
reference  to  Wadv  Klieisy,  between  Dahab  and  Tur. 
says.  "This  wady.  as  well  as  the  Kid,  is  inhabited  by 
Mn/einv:  but  they  all  return  in  summer  to  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  pasture  is  mure 
abundant  than  in  these  lower  valleys"  (Syr.  p.  ;,:ri 
>'>.  'I'lie  same  writer  nnc  ilisciously  illu-trates  the  Midian- 
itish  usajv  (exemplified  in  .Jethro's  daughters!  of  com- 
mitting the  charge  of  their  flocks  to  the  women,  by 
repented  allu-ious  to  tlii--  \er\-  custom  as  practised  hv 
the  Mn/eiliy.  "  Anioii^  these  Aralis  die  writes'  the 
men  consider  it  }»  n.-ath  them  to  take  the  flecks  to  pas- 
ture, and  leave  it  to  the  women"  (Syr.  p.  :'):;o,  ;,;il;  eornp.  p. 
;vji, »-,  .' 

\S  i  have  seen  liow  stroiio;  are  tlie  claims  uf  the 
.Mu/.'-inv,  east  ,,f  Sinai,  to  In-  regarded  a.-  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Kenite  branch  of  the  .Midianitcs.  The 
correctness  of  this  identification  becomes  .-till  nioiv 
apparent  when  we  take  into  consideration  other  pa- 
sa'_;es  of  Script  lire,  Co.  xxv.  l-i,;  xxxvii.  :::,-:;' );  Xu.  .\\ii.xxv.  xxxi.; 
.In.  vi.  vii.  v.ii.;  I.-,.  1\.  i;,  \\liich  represent  the  Midianit'  •-  as 
a  wc.-dthv  and  pou,  -rful  tribe.  inhabit'ini;'  tli>-  ea-t'-rn 
des'Tt,  tradhiL!  between  (lilead  and  l''^\pt,  and  inti- 
mately allied ,  not  only  w  itli  the-  Amalekites  (as  we  liave 
seen),  but  also  with  the  .M..abit,-s.  l-hiiia.'lites.  and 
••children..)  tin-  Ka-4."  En  exact  accordance  with  these 
indications  are  the  traditions  of  the  Mu/einy  themselves. 
They  declare  that  they  are  descended  from  a  few  I'amilii  - 
i  wh"  landed  at  Slmrmi.  beloii-'in^  to  ''a  very  p'.u  nt 
ti'ilie"  of  the  .-a me  name  "  in  the  lledja/,  cast  of  Me 
dinah.  where  tliev  are  still  found  in  laru'e  numbers" 
IHmvkh  [>.  .V,H;  comp  liilj  1;,- .  i.l'.-l.  I'.urcklia  I'd  t  cl>e\\  here 
speaks  of  the  .Mu/einv  as  occupying  the  line  of  countrv 
lietweeii  Medinah  and  I  >erayeh  i  I  ••  :  r,  Hist.  Gong.  Arab. 
ii.  L'l'.O.  It  anvthiim  more  \\  ere  wanting  to  demonstrate 
the  identity  of  tlie  Mu/einv  with  the  Midianites,  we 
should  have  it  ill  the  word  .l/< <///«(/(,  thus  twice  coupled 
with  the  head  .((uarters  of  the  tribe.  'I'lie  name  ap- 
proximates still  more-  closely  to  Midiaii  than  Mu/einv. 
I  icing  in  fact  identical  with  the  Hebrew  \\heii  pi-e 
liounced  without  the  points. 

A    clear   lie-lit   i-:   now   cast   on   the   peculiar    circum- 

Amalekites'  first  collision  with  the  Israelites,  a.s  well  as  with  the 
Arabian  historians,  \vli<>  connect  them  \\itli  the  ruins  in  the 
neighbouring  Waily  I'cirun;  bat  they  are  also  found  inter-pe,-  ,•.! 
among  tiieir  Ma/.einy  allies  mi  tlie  eastern  .-ide  uf  tlie  peninsula 
(#«,v//,.  p.  ."no,  .VJt.  :,-2^l  :,:;-2t  .-,.-,7,  f,:,;),;  and,  jointly  with  them, 
have  the  ex  elusive  right  of  convey  ing  passe liters  and  inci-rliaiidisi: 
from  Slnina  tn  Tur  and  Smv.  (/j'c./r/.-A.  p.  "'_s).  Their  traditions 
represent  them  as  one  of  the  ol.  lest  tril.os..f  the  ]ieninsnla,  second 
only  to  the  Sawalihah  (ulio  omsider  themselves  the  aliori^ines, 
and  who  are  prolial.Iy  deseeiicU-d  from  SlioLal  the  llorite;  .«". 
K.Mirsii  and  SKIH),  and  they  attrilnito  tln-ir  present  weakness  ! 
to  the  alm.ist  exterminating  ell'i-ets  of  sanguinary  wars  (/!>', -Hit. 
p.  o.VI,  •>:,-  of.n;  liVi.  lit*,  i.  I'.iS,  l'j;i). 

1  It  may  he  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  near  Shimn,  the  chief 
port  Lelonging  to  the  Muzeiny,  is  a  mountain  called  ez  Z"fi-<ih, 
tlie  principal  letters  of  which  answer  precisely  to  those  of  the 
Hebrew  /.i^iornj!.  tlie  daughter  of  Jethro  and  uife  of  Mose.s 
(see  further  traces  of  Jethro  ami  his  family  in  Stanley's  Sinai 
a  ml  /'<</•>•/;/,.,  p.  :;;>,).  Sliurm  has  two  bays,  in  both  of  which 
ships  may  lie  with  perfect  safety.  One  is  called  Slnina  el  licit, 
or  "of  the  house,"  in  allusion  to  "the  tomb  of  a  sheikh  held  in 
veneration  by  the  liedaw'm  and  mariners  [query  Jethro's?];  the 
other,  bhurni  el  Bir.  or  '  of  the  Weil,'  thus  accurately  describing 


stances  of  the  Midianites,  and  on  the  manner  in  which 
their  geographical  position  determined  their  subsequent 
development.  Their  eastern  frontier  Derayeh  brought 
them  into  contact  with  the  trading  Dedanites  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  (ddf.  while  their  friendly  relations 
with  tlie  desert  tribes  enabled  them  to  extend  their  com- 
merce as  far  as  Svriaon  the  north  and  Kgypt  on  the  west. 
We  can  understand  how  their  commercial  instincts 
-raduallv  impelled  them  north-westwards:  first,  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Klanitic  i  !ulf  (of  which  we  have 
evidence  in  the  Modiana  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Madyan 
of  Abulfedai,  and  then  to  its  western  coast,  the  seat  of 
the  Kenite  section  of  the  tribe,  with  which  we  are  now 
chiefly  concerned.  It  was  probably  to  facilitate  their 
tratlic  with  Ivjvpt  and  the  west  that  they  crossed  into 
the  peninsula;  for  not  only  did  they  acquire  in  Shiinn 
and  l>ahab  its  two  best  ports,  but  they  were  theivbv 
spared  the  na\  Ration  ,,f  both  Cult's,  a  task  which  is 
even  now.  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  naval 
science,  considered  alike  tedious  and  dangerous. 

A  difficulty  ha-  be.  n  f.  It  from  tin- circumstance  that 
both  Jethro  tor  1,'euelland  his  son  Hobab  arc  called 
the  "  father-in-law"  of  .Moses  ci.mp  F.\.  iii  ;\-.  xviii.  with 
.In.  iv.  ill.  The  word  so  rendered  i-7,o//c',/ 1  literallv  im- 
jiorts  -'one  who  u'ives  away  a  bi-ide."  P.nt  this  dutv 
appears  to  have  been  shared  e^uallv  between  the 
parents  and  brothers  of  the  bride,  if  we  may  jud'jv  from 
the  prominent  part  taken  hv  Laban  in  contracting  his 
sister  Kebekali  to  Isaac,  tie.  xxiv.  .-.n-iiii,  and  by  the  sons 
of  Jacob  in  negotiating  \vith  llamorand  Sliechem  i-e- 
specting  their  sister  Dinah,  (;u  xxxi\  n  11  'I'hat  f/n't/n'ii 
does  not  in  f,  ,<g(i,-il  i/  mean  "jalln  /'-in  law"  is  also  evi 
dent  from  the  additional  words  required  when  it  is 
intended  to  spccifv  that  relationship.  Thus  in  .In.  xix. 
I.  '.>.  the  Levite's  chutlifn  is  further  described  as  "the 
damsiTs  father,"  which  would  be  mere  tautology  if 
<-lii',tln'n  itself  meant  "  fat  lier-in-law."  The  word  is 
expi-esscil  in  the  Scptuagint  by  •)?'//. ^,o?.  \\hieh.  like  the 
Latin  lujiii!*,  sie-nities  "a  connection  by  mai-riage." 
whether  father  in  law,  brother-in  law,  or  son-in-law.2 

A  similar  difficulty,  arising  from  the  name  '•(  'iishitc" 
(  Ethiopian.  A  .  \  .1,  Driven  to  Xipporah,  Nu.  xii.  l,  is  ec  jiiallv 
capable  of  solution,  when  it  is  considered  tliat  Arabia 
formed  an  essential  portion  of  the  "land  of  <  'ush " 
(answering  to  the  ( 'ush -an  of  Hab.  iii.  7  , "  having,''  bet  n 
originally  colonized  bv  that  branch  of  Hams  descend- 
ants. Their  settlements  gradually  extended  from 
Mesopotamia  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  (iulf,  and 

both;  for  n. -ar  the  she. re  of  the  noithern  bay  are  se\eral  copious 
well-,  .  .  .  a]iparentl\  all  ancient  work  of  considerable  labour" 
(n»,-iM.  p.  .VJ7.  .-.-Js;  eomp.  "the  well"  [Heb.]  of  Ex.  ii.  I;',). 

-  Tlie  same  remarks  apply  to  the  correspond! i  g  word  cluil/nin, 
.soinetiiacs  rendered  "son-in-law,"  at  other  times  "  bridegroom." 
Its  essential  meaning  is,  "one  w  ho  takes  a  w  ife  from  the  rln'itlicn'f 
family;"  hence,  in  general,  "a  relation  by  marriage"  on  the 
husband':;  side),  •_'  Ki  viii  -J7.  It  is  clear  that  it  does  not  in 
itself  mean  "  son  in  law,"  for.  in  Ge.  .xix.  14.  Lot  is  represented 
as  addressing  "his  cli'it/uiitim,  who  married  his  daugliters." 
which  description  would  have  been  superfluous  if  cluUlidn  already 
exjircssed  the  relationship  of  "son  in-law." 

s  The  conjecture  of  rt  recent  writer  (Smith's  D!<:t.  J>i'>.  i.  :i7-l\ 
that  this  reteis  to  ( 'ushan-rishathaiia,  king  of  Aram  naharaim 
(Ju.  iii.  S),  is  surely  untenable.  The  single  fact  of  the  parallel- 
istic  structure  requiring  the  name  of  a  c<mnti;n,  not  pcivon,  \* 
alone  fatal  to  it.  This  writer's  opinion  (p.  i!T:!)  that  there  \>i 
only  one  allusion  in  Scripture  to  (.'ush  a.s  an  Afintic  territory  is 
sufficiently  disproved  by  a  fellow  contributor  (\>.  LSI',)  to  the  same 
valuable  work.  And  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  Cushite 
colonization,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile  would  seem  to  be 
more  natural,  as  well  as  more  Scriptural,  than  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Knphrates. 
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thence  along  the  roasts  of  Ar;il>!;i.  ;unl  across  the  Straits 
ol'  P,ab-el-.Mandeb  to  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nil.-. 
Thus  Zipporah,  though  descended  (as  a,  Midianite  or 
Keturitei  from  a  later  body  of  Arabian  colonists  (of 
whom  there  were  altogether  live  successive  streams  -- 
Cushites.  Joktanites.  Jshmaelites.  Keturites,  and  Kdom- 
ites),  was  properly  called  a  Cushitc,  being  a  native  of 
Arabia,  of  which  the  ( 'usliites  were  the  aboriginal] 
-.•tilers;  on  th«'  same  principle'  that  a  modern  inhabitant 
of  this  i-land.  though  lineally  sjinni'^  from  Saxon  or 
Xorman  ancestors,  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  epithet 
i'.riton  as  anv  Welshman  who  can  trace  his  descent 
from  the  ('eltic  aborigines. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  KlHKnTH- 
H  ATTAAVAII  for  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  explain 
I  lobab's  presence  in  the  camp  of  Israel.  Nu.  \.  2;i.  Sutiic<' 
it  to  say  here,  that  the  invitation  of  Moses  that  he 
should  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Chosen  People  appears  to 
have  been  eventually  accepted ;  for  we  find  his  children, 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  Ju.  i.  Iti,  '' goinn' np 
out  of  the  city  of  palm-trees  i Jericho.  Do.  xxxiv.  :;t  \\ith 
the  children  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness  of  Jmlah. 
which  lietli  in  the  south  (Xegeb)  of  Arad  (I.e.  that  part 
of  the  Xe-jcb  or  "South  Country"'  which  adjoined 
Arad);  and  they  went  and  dwelt  among  the  people."1 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Kenites  were 
attracted,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  palm-trees  of 
Jericho,  which  would  forcibly  remind  them  of  their 
native  land;  for  even  now  the  date  plantations  which 
occur  at  intervals,  chiefly  along  the  sea-shore,  constitute 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  ]\Iuzeiny  district 
(Burckh.  p.  }!>*,  f.l 7,  f>23,  .">24,  r>:il ,;,:!.->,  5:>V  P>llt  they  wotdd 
soon  find  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  "  the  plain  of  the 
valley  of  .Jericho"  far  too  enervating  to  constitutions 
inured  to  the  cold  of  the  Sinaitic  region,  while  the 
luxurious  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants  would  be  very 
uncongenial  to  their  simple  habits;  so  that  it  would  be 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  both  physical  and  moral  that 
they  ascended  the  heights  which  shut  in  the  Jordan 
valley  on  the  south-west,  and  breathed  once  more  the 
pure  and  bracing  air  of  the  uplands. 

We  seem  to  have  a  trace  of  their  settlement  near 
Arad  in  A'iniiJi,  Jos.  xv.  21,  -22,  or  rather  Hazar-Kinali; 
for  a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Septuagint 
makes  it  probable  that  for  "  Eder,  and  Jagur,  and 
Kinah,"  we  should  read  "Arad,  and  Hazar-Kinah,"  the 
Keiiite  inclosure  or  pastoral  settlement.  This  appears  to 
lie  HOW  represented  by  the  ruined  site  el-IfiidhairaJt 
( Bib  lies. iii.  App.  in"),  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  Ha/or,  at 
or  near  which  is  still  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Arabs 

(Noncl),  p.  72-7IIK 

Here,  then,  more  than  three  centuries  later,  we  find 
them  still  dwelling,  but  in  such  increased  numbers  as 
to  occupy  several  cities,  i  Sa.  xxx.  -2!i,  and  give  their  name 
to  an  entire  district  of  southern  Judah,  "the  Xegeb  of 
the  Kenites,"  l  Sa.  xxvii.  in,  corresponding  for  the  most 
part  to  the  tract  of  country  now  held  by  the  Dhullam 
Arabs.  This  would  necessarily  bring  them  into  contact 
with  the  Amalekites.  who,  until  dispossessed  by  Saul, 
still  clung  to  the  hiidi  plateau  (now  occupied  by  the 
S'aidiyeh  Arabs),  which  is  proleptically  connected  with 
them  in  (Jo.  xiv.  7,  and  where  the  spies  reported  them 
to  be  dwelling  in  the  second  year  of  the  Wanderings, 


1  i.e.  Israel,  ami  ii"T.  as  has  lieen  asserted,  with  allusion  to  the 
Araalekites,  among  whom  they  were  settled  in  the  time  of  Saul; 
for  lid- din,  "  the  people,"  has  a  special  reference  to  the  Hebrew 
race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  nations  (yoi/ini)  or  Gentiles. 


Nu.  xiii.  in.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
Kenites  were  living  on  amicable  terms  with  their  old 
allies  of  the  peninsula,  when  the  threatened  vengeance 
at  length  overtook  the  latter.  ]>ut  while  the  aggra- 
vated hostilitv  of  the  Amalekites  towards  Israel  was 
thus  remembered  against  them,  the  caiiv  and  long- 
tried  friendship  of  the  Kenites  was  not  forgotten,  and 
they  were  carefully  exempted  from  the  ruin  which  fell 
so  heavily  on  their  neighbours,  i  Sa.  xv.  <\. 

The  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  Kenites  were  mani- 
fested, even  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine,  by  the 
separation  of  Heber  from  the  main  body  and  his  migra- 
tion northwards.  Ju.  iv.  11,  us  was  also  their  remarkable 
power  of  ingratiating  themselves  with  all  the  communi- 
ties amonu'  whom  thev  lived,  bv  the  friendly  relations 
which  soon  sprang  up  between  Heher  and  his  new 
neighbours.  ''There  was  peace  (we  are  told)  between 
Jabin  the  king  of  llazor  and  the  house  of  Heber  the 
Keiiite,"  Ju.  iv  17. 

In  this  remote  encampment  of  a  single  familv  of  the 
tribe,  we  see  the  same  national  traits  which  marked 
them  in  their  Midianitish  home,  and  which  still  charac- 
terize the  -Muzeiny  Arabs  of  the  peninsula.  There  is 
the  same  love  of  tent  life  (romp.  Ju.  iv.  u,  17-2'-';  v.  21;  vi.  4,f>; 
i  lab.  iii. 7,  with  Burckh.  p. . '.IT,  :>2i,:>:;n,  :.:;:.,  :>:;*  ,  the  same  addiction 

to  pastoral   pursuits  (c.'inp.  Kx.  ii.  Ki-lli;  iii.  1;  Nil.  xxxi.  32,  with 

Burckh.  i>. 'j-21,  .•>•-'::,  ;.:n,  o:;7),  the  same  hospitality  fcomp.  Kx. 
ii.  20,  •_'!;. J u.  iv.  is,  10;  v.  •>:,,  with  Hurckh.  p.  -in!),  f,21,  f,:;<i,  :>>),  the 
same  use  of  goat's  milk  and  whey  as  a  beverage  (comp. 
Ju.  iv.  Hi;  v.  i.'.'.,  with  liurckh.  p.  :>2J,  530,  533),  the  same  employ- 
ment of  women  in  masculine  occupations,  necessarily 
resulting  in  an  unwonted  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  and  in  a  fearlessness,  on  the  part  of  the 
women,  approaching  at  times  to  audacity  (eomp.  I'.x.  ii. 
til  3i;  iv.  2.".,  -2ii;  Nu.  xxv.  C;  ,iu.  iv.  1^-22,  with  I.uivkh.  p.  .V-'l,  '>:;<>,  f.:;t, 
.v;.".),  and  yet  the  same,  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  female 
compartment  of  the  tent  (comp  Ju.  iv.  is,  20,  with  liurckh. 
p.  539). 

Further  remarks  on  the  locality  of  Heber's  encamp- 
ment will  be  found  in  the  article  on  XAAXAIM,  while 
the  interesting  connection  between  the  Kenites  and 
the  Kechabites  of  a  later  date  will  be  considered  in  that 
on  the  KKCITABITKS.  [K.  w.] 

KEN'IZZITES  p-1".  pi.  of  "?,  Kciui~\,  a  people 
mentioned  only  once,  in  connection  with  the  original 
occupants  of  Canaan,  GO.  xv  in.  They  were  probably 
a  still  smaller  tribe  than  the  Kenites;  and  commentators 
are  divided  upon  the  question,  whether  they  should  be 
viewed  as  sprung  from  the  Kenaz  who  was  a  descendant 
of  Esau,  Go.  xxxvi.  II,  or  from  the  Kenaz  to  whom  the 
family  of  Caleb  owed  the  name  of  Kenezite,  Nu.  xxxii.  12-. 
1  .Tos.  xlv.  i;.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  these 
diverse  sources  were  originally  one;  for  the  name  in 
Oe.  xv.  may  have  been  given  by  anticipation,  and 
there'  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Caleb  was  of  a 
family  which  by  adoption,  not  by  birth,  became  an 
integral  part  of  Israel  (gee  CALEB).  And  considering 
the  clear  revelations  which  had  been  given  concerning 
the  relative  positions  and  destinies  of  the  two  sons  of 
Isaac,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  or  more 
families  should  have  passed  from  the  Edomite  into  the 
Tsraelitish  section,  which  by  circumcision  and  submis- 
sion to  the  law  it  was  indeed  competent  for  the  whole 
to  have  done. 

KERCHIEFS  occurs  twice  in  the  English  Bible, 
but  in  one  passage,  Eze.  xiii.  is,  21,  as  the  rendering  of  a 
word  (nirrEC'D,  mispahoth)  which  is  derived  from  a  root 


KERIOTH 


KKUIOTH 


signifying  to  cover :  ami  the  more  exact  rendering 
would  be  r>"'i '•/".'/.•:,  or  in((i>tUt.  Mich  as  are  still  com- 
monly used  liv  females  in  the  Kast  as  an  envelope  for 
their  heads.  The  prophet  apparently  reproves  the 
women  of  artful  and  seductive  habits,  for  the  ornamental 
articles  of  this  description  they  used  for  the  purpose  of 
decoying  weak  souls. 

KER'IOTH  [c/Y/(4  1.  The  name  (or  rather,  part 
of  the  name)  of  one  of  the  cities  of  the  "South"  01' 
-ludah.  .los.  xv.  -.:,;  for  \\e  need  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
(with  lo.-land.  -Maiiivr,  and  othersi  the  rendering  of  the 
Septuagint,  the  Syriac.  and  probably  the  ( 'h;d<lee,  which 
joins  Kerioth  to  th--  next  place  in  the  list,  llr/nni.  -\  " 
violence  is  thereby  done  to  the  Hebrew  text,  for  the 
word  "and  "  is  a  conjectural  addition  o['  our  translators. 
Jiiit  the  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  comma 
inserted  \<  -tsve  •!!  t'h"  following  words,  "  Ha /or.  Amain." 
\\hich  clearly  o-ijlil  not  to  I"-  -•  par.tted  anv  mo]-.-  tlian 
tli.-  two  p:-eiv.lin-_'  on,  s  ;•  1  l.r/or  (or,  in  comp 
:  i  '  In-ill^  connected  as  an  appellative  with  Amam. 

'i'li'-    t 'Words,  thereto:  te  tlie   name  of    hut 

one  city,   \\hich   .-hoiild   be  tins  rendered,    '' Kc-riotli 
HC/I..II  \\  h>h  is  !  la/,  ir  A  mam." 

Then-  c.-in  I,,;  littl"  doubt  that  \\hile  Ha/.or.  ;ls  part 
of  a  compound  proper  name,  indicates  the  //«.</<)/•<( ' 
character  ,,i'  the  >pot  so  designated,  the  prefixes  Kir. 

Kirjali  or  l-athel1.  \\lh-U  in  composition,  Kirjath'.  ,.;i.| 
Kei-ioth  or  Kirioth,-  be-peak  mi/!f<tr;/  0,-eiipatioii.  and, 
like  tin-  Wei>h  Cm/;  impl\  a  ''fortress'1  or  ••  .strong- 
hold." Many  examples  oi'  both  words  are  found  in 
this  single  chapter  of  Joshua:  the  lla/o-,-.  as  \\  <•  -hould 
exjiect,  all  occurring  in  t'ne  pastor.-,!  plains  of  the  Ni  geh 
or  "South  ( 'ountry,"  Jos.  xv.  _.:.-:,. _•:.:>,  \\hile.  \\  ith  .-ijiial 
a}ipro])riateness,  the  Kirjahs  (\\ith  one  exception)  are 
coiilined  to  the  "iiill  Coimti-y,"  so  naturally  adapted 
for  works  of  defence,  i-c  r.  n,  i ...  i:.,  :.i,  1:1,  11,  no. 

As  Ibbi-on  v\as  named  AV;;/'«-//r--Arha  from  Alba,  "a 
s-Teat  man  aniou-  the  Anakim.'  Jus.  \iv.  i.\  we  mav  Hot 
unreasonably  infer  that  Kirjah  (including,  of  course. 
its  plural  Kiriothor  Kirioth.  and  it-  connate  Kir.  i- 
of  Anakite  origin,  and.  wlaiies'er  i  mploved.  indicates 
the  presence  and  jisi-t  iiclency  of  that  <_i'-antie  p.-ople. 

The  sin-le  exception  above  mentioned  is  the  place 
now  under  consideration,  \\here.  it  will  be  observed, 
Kerioth  and  Hazor  appear  in  combination.  \Ve  are, 
therefore,  to  understand  the  sacre  I  writer  as  iris  in--  us 
not  only  the  ,-e-tual  name  of  thi>  city  at  the  time  this 
topographical  account  was  drawn  up.  but  n\-i>  that 
which  it  bore  previously  to  it-  coni|ue-.t  liy  the  Anakim: 
just  as.  in  the  loth  verse  of  this  chapter,  he  speaks  of 
"  Kirjath-Ari.a.  .  .  .  which  is  Hebron,"  /.c.  previously 
known  hv  the  name  of  Hebron. ; 

\Ve  are  fully  warranted,  then,  in  inferrin-;  that   tliis  j 
jilace.  which  was  originally  a  pastoral  settlement  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  i  Ha/.ar  Amam),  had  been  taken  and 
fortified   by   the    Anakim.    who   desi-mited    it    Kerioth 

1  It  i.s  ii,,t  ini|irnl,;il,ie  tl.ar  afti-r  tli,--,-  won  Is  l,ou;ih  to  In- 
r<%iriluMl  l>y  i-in.i-ant  o.|i.vi.-<ts  as  rei.ivsoiitin.u-  se]>arat.-  l.lacvs. 
tlie  letter  ,--','.  was  iiitr.«lii<-e,l  (-|vjn)>  as  better  suited  to  an  in- 
di-lK-n.leiit  word  than  tlie  mn-trm-t  Conn  I^TT.  Actual  traee> 
of  this  ].n,,-ess  aiipear  in  ver.  -J7,  where,  for" "  Jlazar-gad.lah," 
one  MS.  has  "  Ilaxor,  daddnh."  A  yrt  firuater  e(irru|itiiiii  :-eeins 
tt.  have  taken  (.iaoe  in  ver.  '_':;.  wa.-re -if  we  may  judue  fmni  the 
Septuajiint  rendering  ('A<ro»/wva/v),  which  faltliou-li  it  al>..  lias 
suffered  froni  1ranseri|.li(in )  is  evidently  intended  to  ex|nv>s 
tlie  comi.ound  uunl  '  Ilaxai--lthnan"— not  only  has  Maxarbe- 
conie  Ilaxor,  but  Ithnan  has  been  divorced  from  it  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  conjunction. 

-  Lexicographers  are  perplexed  as  to  the  origin  of  Kir  (T^j. 
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(the  svalled  or  fortified  cities':  and  that  w  hen  it  svas 
con.ji.vrcd  by  the  .)  udahites.  the  name  JK/.ron  was 
stiperadded.  ill  honour  of  the  grandson  of  .ludah  so 
called,  from  whom  svere  descended  d>V  birth  and  adop- 
tion) the  three  mo.-t  distinguished  families  of  the  tribe. 
Jerahnicel.  Jlani  (or  Arann.  and  Caleb.  It  will  at 
once  be  .-cell  how  exactly  these  specifications  auree 
svith  the  position  of  <  /-A'","//(  /i ///,  so  hesitatingly  si;-'- 
gested  by  J  )r.  llohinson  as  possibly  identica.l  svith 
Kerioth.  though  he  tailed  to  see  the  essential  connection 
of  the  latter  svith  Ib/ron  (i;ib.  lies.  ii.  47i',  n.'tc),  supported 
i>  by  the  most  ancient  versions,  as  well  as  by  the 
"*"•*  fo'iimnli.  'I  his  connection  has.  to  a  certain  extent, 
been  admitted  by  later  svritei's;  but  the  very  natural 
and  obvious  combination  of  Amam  with  Ha/.or  as  the 
orijnal  name,  here  advocated,  apj  ears  to  have  been 
hith-  rto  unnoticed.  And  yet  many  considerations 
i-  to  establish  the  .soundness  of  this  arrangement. 
1.)  They./";.'/  form  employed  (Kerioth)  implies  a 
number  of  clox-ly  contiguous  cities,  for 'mini;'  one  con- 
fed,  rate  whole;  an  idea  riot  altogether  losf  in  the 
modern  el  -  K  urvcteiii  i  Ib-b.  Kiriathaim  .  which 
means  "  the  two  citi.  s."  ,,r  ••  the  double  cin  ."  '  This 
viesv  i.s  strikingly  corroho rated  by  ,M  .  1  »e  Saulcy's  map, 
which,  af  this  particular  point,  is  more  minutely  laid 
down  than  eitli.  r  Ki.-pert's,  /immermunn's.  or  Van 
de  Vclde's.  It  exhibits  a  ivmarkalile  -roiijp  of  he!- -his. 
eighf  in  number,  covered  with  ruins,  esidentls. 
from  the  author's  description,  of  no  ordinary  churac- 
ter,  an. I  extending  tioi-thwards  from  el-  Kurvt  t<  in  for 
nearly  two  miles.  They  form  an  oval  inelosuiv.  net 
exceeding  :;<IU  yards  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  coir- 
tr.-ietini;'  at  each  exf  remits'  to  a  mere  defile.  This  valley, 
or  rath,  r  basin,  i>  "  iri'igated  by  a  rivulet  which  seems 
to  f!,,w  at  all  seasons"  ( lie  Sauk-y,  i.  :,ii;,  ;,:,:,).  \Ye  can 
nosv  -ee  with  what  perfect  propriety  such  a  -roup 
mijit  be  regarded,  in  one  sense,  as  ,,nini/  i'i/i,  x  (Ke- 
rioth),  while',  in  another  point  of  v  iesv,  tluy  (-.instituted 
but  fine  litrli/sim  (Ha/or  . 

-'•_'.<  Tin-  Anakite  origin  of  the  name  suLi'ivsts.  as  we 
h:ise  seen,  proximity  to  the  Hill  ('ountrv;  in  precise 
accordance  with  sshich  i 'r.  l,'obiii>on  describes  el- 
Kurvet.  in  and  .leiibeh.  the  two  ]irinei|ial  "sites  of 
ruins.  '  as  ''at  the  foot  of  tlu;  mountain"  dub  I  Us.  ii.  ITL'). 

('•j.  We  have  a  riuht  to  expect  marked  strategical 
advantages,  as  well  as  traces  of  fortifications:  both  of 
which  are  indicated  by  the  military  appellative  Kerioth. 
No  traveller  appears  to  have  actually  visited  el  Kursv- 
tein.  \shich  lies  two  or  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
ordinal's  route.  I  )e  Saiilcy.  however,  says,  "Judging 
by  tin-  account  of  our  Arabs,  the  ruins  .  .  .  are  very 
considerable,  and  denote  .  .  .  the  former  existence  of 
an  important  town."  1'assing  onward,  this  traveller 
soon  reached  .letibeh,  w  here  he  found  "avenues  of  stones 
fixed  on  end.  similar-  die  adds)  to  those  we  have  ob- 
served in  Moab.1'  coming  down  from  the  neighbouring 

which  .signifies  ''a  wall  ;"  but  surely  there  i-  nothing  to  prevent 
our  regarding  it  as  simply  the  man-uline  form  of  Kirjah  or 
Kiriah  (Tr-p).  which  conies  from  the  I'iel  of  Karuh,  ''to  build." 
-!  It  would  aiipear  from  Ce.  .xiii.  IS.  Nil.  xiii.  -JJ,  that  Hebron 
was  tin-  primitive  name,  w  hich,  after  having  been  supplanted 
by  Kirjath-Ar'na,  was  restored  by  tin;  Israelites.- See  Hcngsten- 

1  In. iced,  the  termination  fin,  in  modern  Arabic  words,  would 
almost  seem  to  have  a  plural  as  udl  as  dual  signification;  for, 
at  el  I ii rein,  there  are.''"";-,  not  two,  wells  (/>,/,.  Itis.  i.  -Jss),  and 
here,  too,  we  tind  el  Kuryetein  answering  to  the  Hebrew  Kerioth, 
which  is  plural. 

•*  This  incidental  comparison   is  very  intcrestini.',  and  greatly 
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hills,  upon  which  are  descried  also  numerous  vestiges 
of  buildings  <>f  ii  very  remote  antiquity,  judging  by 
tin:  rudeness  of  their  construction.  On  the  summit  of 
tlie  hillock  of  .lenheh  i~  a  kind  of  inclostnv.  formed  by 
a  wall  of  rucks,  from  one  to  l\\«  yards  and  upwards 
in  height.  Some  of  these  rocks,  detached  from  the 
mass,  are  disposed  almost  after  the  fashion  of  a  Celtic 
or  Druidical  Tnlmi-n,  a  fact  which  excited  our  intense. 
surprise.1  "IVvoiid  Jenbeh  tlie  valley,  now  narrowed 
to  ;,  "pass,"  is  "intercepted  at  right  angles  by  six 
oi'  seven  ancient  walls  of  the  roughest  construction. 
On  the  left  flank  of  this  defile,  the  ascent  of  which 
is  rather  dillicnlt,  appear  some  scattered  ruins.  To- 
wards the  summit,  a  long  and  ancient  wall  borders 
the  right  of  our  path."  A  little  further  north,  he  finds 
himself  "in  front  of  huge  ruins."  which  "consist  of 
long  rows  of  primitive,  walls,  crossing  each  other  at 
ri-ht  angles,  and  more  than  SOU  yards  in  length,  J  Jest- 
ing upon,  and  adjoining  one  of  these  walls,  is  a  vast 
quadrangular  inclosure.  Beyond,  a  small  plain.  :1uo 
yards  in  extent,  is  strewed  with  ruins,  and  approached 
'by  several  wide  avenues  of  stones,  placed  upright."  As 
he  proceeds,  "these  ruins  (he  writes)  are  still  lyinu' 
along  the  line  of  our  march,  and  we  pass  by  a  double 
avenue  of  stones,  in  excellent  preservation,  for  above 
thirty  yards.  Then  a  single  avenue  ....  leads  v.p 
to  a  circular  inclosure,  constructed  with  very  large 
stones,  and  crowning  the  summit  of  a  high  cliff'"  (Do 
Saulcy,  i.  540-555). 

(4.)  We  cannot  but  observe  how  appropriately  these 
'•cities  of  He/.ruii"  are  placed  in  relation  to  tlie  por- 
tions of  the  >.cgeb  assigned  to  his  sons  Jerahmeel 
and  Caleb  respectively;  the  former  corresponding  to 
the  district  of  the  S'aidiyeh  Arabs,  the  hitter  to  the 
K'afibineh  and  northern  .Jehalin  country. 

(">.)  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Uazar- 
Amam  was  a  llorite  settlement.  Wo  lind  a  chieftain 
of  that  race  called  llcmam  or  Homam,  Ge.  xxxvi.  2:>; 
lCh.i.3!);  a  word  which  diilers  but  slightly  from  Amain. - 
J)r.  Uobinson  twice  testilies  to  the  presence  here  of 
these  ancient  Troglodytes  by  observing  that  the  dwell- 
ings consist  chiefly  of  caverns  (Bib.  Res.  ii.  47^,020;  and  M. 
J)e  Saulcy  describes  the  grottoes  excavated  in  the  sides 
of  the  cliff' at  Jenheh  and  elsewhere,  adding  the  remark 
that  "  the  cav.;s  are  used  at  the  present  day  as  stables 
by  the  wandering  tribes  who  visit  this  district"'  (vol.  i. 
516-553). 

2.  KF.IUOTH  or  KIRIOTH.  a  city  of  Moab,  mentioned 
only  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos  (ch.ii.  2)  and  Jeremiah 
(ch.  xlviii.  24,  n).  From  the  silence  of  the  earlier  sacred 
writers  we  may  infer  that  (like  Ho/rah)  it  was  not  a 


place  of  importance  until  the  Moabites  lin  conjunction 
with  their  inseparable  allies  the  Ammonites),  availing 
themselves  of  the  decline  of  Israeli tish  power  in  the 
j  countries  east  of  the  .Jordan,   -2  Ki.  x.  ::L',  :;::;  coiiiii.xiii.2o, 
'  extended  their  dominion  to  its  ancient  limits,    \\hich 
included  the  modern  districts  el- P.elka  and  .iebel  'Ajlun, 
and  at  least  the  southern  portion,  if  not  the  \\hole,  of 
i  the  Haur.in."    During  this  period  of  prosperity,  Kerioth 
:  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Moab.  probably  as 
bcino-  more-  centrally  situated  than  Ar  (l!abb,-i  or  Kir 
(Kenkt,  and.  as  :-ueh.  its  destruction  was  predicted  b\ 
Amos.     That  our  tra,nslators  have  rightly  understood 
;  this  prophet  to  refer  to  a  dchnite   place,   and   not  to 
i  "the  cities"  of  Moab  in  general  (as  some  writers  have 
surmised   from  the  use  of  the  article),  is  evident  from 
the  analogy  of  the  similar  passages  between  v.hioh  it 
occurs.4       This   enables   us   to   interpret   .)e.  xlviii.  41 
(where  the  article  is  in  like  manner  prefixed)  according 
to  the  text,  rather  than  the  margin,  of  the  Authorized 
Version. 

We  are  not  without  adequate  data  for  determining 
!  the  position  of    Kerioth.      0>   It  was  situated   in  the 
j  Mlx/iSii-  (-'plain  country,"  Je.  xlviii.  21,  A.  V.)  or   elevated 
j  plateau,   which  sweeps  round,  in   the  form  of   a  vast 
crescent,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arnoii  to  that 
'  of  the   Lake  of  Tiberias,  inclosing  the  heights  of  Cilead 
on  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  north,  and  stretching 
|  eastwards  as  far  as  J'ozrah  (*ec  PLAINS)-     (-)  The  fact 
of  its  being  the  metropolis  of  Moab  at  its  greatest  exten- 
sion, implies  a  portion  considerably  no!  th  of   its  more 
contracted  boundary,  the  Arnon.      (:>>  Its  enumeration 
by  Jeremiah  between  lieth-Meon  (M'ain)  and   Jiozrah 
(Busrah),  points  to  a  spot  north-east  of  'Amman,  not  far 
from  the  Kiil'at  Zurka:  a  location  which  is  strengthened 
by  the  reference  in  the  previous  verse  to    Kiriathaim 
i  and  r>eth-uYimul,  both  of  which  have  been  identified  in 
this  very  neighbourhood. 

These  criteria  are  unfavourable  to  the  claims  of 
Ixuiviyeii,  north-east  of  Busrah,  advocated  by  Mr. 
1'orter  (Five  Vears  in  Damascus,  ii.  I'.u-li'M,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Mishor.  and  too  far  from 
the  central  position  required.  Nor  are  they  compatible 
with  the  situation  of  Kureiyat,  south  of  Jebel  'Attarus. 
suggested  by  Mr.  drove  (Smith's  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  11^,  which, 
though  in  the  Mi-hor,  is  equally  remote  from  the  centre. 
and  answers  better  to  Kirjatll-huzoth,  Nu.  xxii.  39.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  amply  satisfied  by  a  recent 
discovery,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cyril 
Graham,  whose  allusion  to  the  Emim.  it  will  lie  ob- 
served, strikingly  confirms  the  remarks  made  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  article  as  to  the  origin,  of  the  word 


strengthens  the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  the  us.,  of  Kir. 
in  its  various  forms,  essentially  implies  Anakite  supremacy. 
For  (i.)  the  Kirs  are  imprecedentedly  nunierous  in  MonMiio.  xiv. 
;,;  Xu.  xxii.  ".!';  xxxii.  :)7;  -  Ki.  iii.  :!.">;  Is.  xv.  1;  xvi.  7,  II:  Je. 
xlviii.  I,  •-':'.,  -24,  :U,  ;id,  41;  K/e.  xxv.  <i;  Am.  ii.  -');  and  (ii.)  they 
are  directly  associated  with  that  giant  race  who.  under  the 
names  of  Ilephaim,  Anakim,  Xu/.im,  and  Kmim.  formerly  held 
powerful  sway  on  lioth  sides  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

1  With  this  may  lie  compared  the  description  by  Irby  and 
Man.irl.-s.  \vlien  travelling  in  Moab.  of  "the  ruins  of  a  large 
square  eyclnpean  Imildin.i;,  perhaps  a  fortress,"  and  of  -'s.mie 
singular,  and  certainly  very  ancient"  remains,  "composed  of 
<;reat  rough  stones,  resembling  what  is  called  '  Kitt's  (.'otty 
lf..use.'  in  Kent.  They  were  built  of  two  long  stones,  for  sides, 
witli  one  at  each  end,  and  a  small  door  in  front,  mostly  facing 
to  the  north.  This  door  was  cut  in  the  stone:  .  .  .  over  the 
whole  was  laid  an  immense  flat  piece  projecting  both  at,  the 
sides  and  ends.  .  .  .  There  were  about  twenty-seven  of  these,  .  .  . 
very  irregularly  situated"  (Tnic-l<,  eh.  vi.  p.  U7,  'J',».  Loud.  1844). 


-  The  slender  initial  /<>.  might  easily  be  replaced  by  (<l>rli,  as 
is  indeed  frequently  the  case  at  the  end  of  words:  e./j.  lloglali 
(now  Hn.jlaX  Kanali  (Kana).  Rabhali  (Tiabba),  Shittah  (Shutta). 
,]abneh  (Vebna).  Juttah  (Yutta).  There  is  a  similar  tendency 
both  in  >/od  and  wu  to  change  into  i'l'rli;  c.fi.  Ophni  (JufnA', 
Kglon  ('Ajian),  Diboii  (IHiiban).  Xidon  (Saida),  .lapho  (Vafa). 
&c. 

»  Compare  Xu.  xxi.  21  --2f<;  Ju.  xi.  1.°,— which  prove  that  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Arnon  (Wady  el-Mojeb)  and  Jabhok 
(tlie  Varinuk  or  Mandhur  .  and  the  wilderness  and  Jordan,  for 
nu-rly  belonged  jointly  to  Moab  and  Ainmon— with  the  modern 
name  Jebel 'Ajlun  (above  mentioned),  which  is  applied  to  the 
district  between  tlie  Xurka  and  the  Varmfik,  and  is  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  name  of  a  powerful  king  of  Moab,  Ju.  iii.  l'J-:)i). 
See  also  the  reference  to  liozrah  in  Jeremiah. 

4  Compare  Am.  ii.  -2  with  i.  1:2;  ii.  ?>;  and  contrast  the  different 
usage  in  ch.  i.  4,  7, 10.  In  the  former  group,  the  mention  of  the 
country  is  followed  by  that  of  its  metropolis;  in  the  latter,  the 
metropolis  is  followed  by  its  palaces. 
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Kerioth.  lie  tells  us  that  oil  his  return  westwards  very  often  in  Scripture  Used  as  the  svmbol  of  power 
from  a  distant  and  previously  unvisited  portion  of  the  '  and  authority,  whether  in  the  church  or  state.  Thus. 
country  beyond  Jordan,  he  "arrived  at  a  series  of  in  regard  to  the  niaiiagement  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of 
ancient  cities  to  the  north  of  'Amman  and  spilth-West  !  Judah.  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  key  of  the  house  of  David 
of  IJozrah.  including  Kerioth  and  Kiriath  i:m.  Je.  xhiii.  j  going  to  be  laid  on  Eliakim,  as  the  most  intluential 
L';, -I,  still  bearing  the  names  of  Kiriath  and  Kiriatain.  j  adviser  of  the  king.  eh.  xxii.  •.':'.  With  reference  to  the 
where  the  edifices  are  of  such  gigantic  proportions  and  !  administration  of  that  house  in  the  higher  sense,  our 
such  primitive  forms,  as  to  induce  a  strong  conviction  Lord  is  represented  as  having  the  kev  of  David, 
that  they  are  the  work  of  the  early  Emim  or  Ciants  :  eeiving  and  excluding  whom  lie  pleases' as  partakers 
strong  euoiiuh  to  defy  the  destruction  of  man.  or  tin  of  its  glorious  privileges  and  blessings.  He.  iii.  r.  T.ut 
operation  of  common  earthquakes  ;  their  roofs  are  having  constituted  the  apostles  his  representatives  for 
formed  of  beams  of  stones  in  juxtaposition,  twenty -five  the  >  >ta!ilishin--  ai.d  ordering  of  this  spiritual  house 
feet  long,  supported  by  square  stone  pillars,  and  the  I  as  an  organized  institution  among  men,  he  committed 
hui;-e  doors  are  slabs  ,,f  a  Mimic  stone  each.  The  to  them— to  1'eter  first  as  the  more  prominent  member 


a-  its  namesake  on  the  \\vst  of  thai   river  bears,  to  this     said,  had  taken   awu\   the   kev  of  knowledge,  l.u.  xi.  2:,; 
day,  traces  of  a  branch  uf  the  same  mighty  p<  meaning,    that  by   their  manifold   traditions  and   false 

•planted    the    llorite    y  of    central    Judah.     interpretations  they  had  deprived  people  of  the  means 


KETU'RAH  [//KY//.SV  I.  the  person  taken  to  wife  l.v 


KEZIZ.  a  city  of  IK  n  jam  in.  \\ith  its  adjoining  \allev 


lierself  Ijelonged.  apparently   to  the  modern   '.\in  .Jchair   (nil,.  Ucs.ii.  3;.4), 

KEY,    in    its    natural    sense,    a-    an    in.-trnmei:t    for     between    'Ain    llajla   and    \\'a.lv    Debr),    or  adopt   the 
turning  the  lock  of  a  gate  or  door,  has   b.  en  treated  of     more  probable  rendering  of  the  Scptuagint,  Detliabarah,1 


ll   t! 


inliiigly,  while  hi-  himself  took  cliaru'e  of  the  n|,],ei-  (or  li.-tli- 
f-hani  foul,  he  desired  tin:  lOjiliraimites  to  seen  re  the  mitral 
(Succotli),  and  lower  (.Jeri.  ho  or  lietlialiaraln  onep.  "Tli.-n  all 


raters  unto  Bethbarah,  even  the,  .Jordan."     Here  "  the  .Jordan 


this  view  that  \ve  tind  a  spot,  deseriljed   as  a   "low   | 


Bethbarah,"  and  imports  that  the  river  was  watched  throiigliout  I  of  the  name  liy  wliidi  the  scene  of  Orcl.'s  death  was  ever  after- 
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•2.  The  term  fntck  ("  valley,"  A.  V.1,    svliich,   it'  not  ! 
:i  part  of  UK-  name,   of  this  city,   ut  least  describes  the  j 
I  utility  in  or  near   which   it   was  .-ituated,   enables  u-  : 
yet  more  elearly  to  determine   its    position.      A  eaivful 
analysis  of  the  several   passages  in   which  r,,,,/'   is  cm- 
ployed  topographically    so  far  as   the   places  have  hoell 
identified   with  any   decree  of  certainty;.   leads  to  the 
conclusion,    that    it   import-   a    broad   valley,    or   rather  | 
plain:  or,  more  exactly,  tin-  head  of  a  valley  as  it  ex-  ; 
pands    into  a    plain    or   bas'ii.      '1'his  is    preci-ely   the 
character  of  the  tract  of  country  west  of  the  Jordan, 
where  that  river  forms  an  an-le  with  the  northern  end 
of  the    Dead  Sea.      "  I'.eyond  the  promontory  of    lias  ; 
el-Feshkhah  (writes  Dr.  Robinson)  the  shore  continues.  ] 
to  run  north-east  !>y  cast  <|uite  to  the  corn.  T  of  the  sea.  • 
Hut  the  promontory  itself  on  that  side,  and  the  moun-  | 
tains  further  on,  retire  gradually  frojn  the  sea  in  a  di- 
rection nearly  north,    leaving   lietween   their  base  and 
the  shore  a  triangular  plain,  at  lirst  narrow,  but  after-  ! 
wards  quite  wide.   .    .   .  'The  ])lain  continued  to  widen 
as  the  mountains  and.  sea  diverged.    .    .    .   The  surface 
was   almost  a  dead  level.    .    .    .    The  tract  continued  of 
this  character,  with  a  few  gentle  swells,  until  we  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan"  (Mib.  lies,  ii.  u.jo,  •>:<",,  ir,!).1 

3.  The  word  Ke/iz  is,  in  itself,  very  signilicart.  lt- 
root  (Katsats)  belongs  to  a  very  numerous  class  ot 
verbs,- the  u'eneral  import  of  which  is,  "'to  cut,"  "'to 
cut  off',"'  ''to  cut  down/'  with  especial  reference  to 
the  lopping  or  felling  of  trees.  One  of  these  verbs  is 
embodied  in  the  original  name  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Kngcdi.  //":'  -.'//j-tamar,  "the  pruning  or  felling  of 
the  palm.''  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  a  kindred  word  should  be  connected  with  the  plain 
of  Jericho,  "the  city  of  palm-trees."  Nor  was  this  the 
only  tree  that  nourished  in  the  rich  soil  and  almo.-t 
tropical  climate  which  marked  the  level  tract  between 
Jericho  and  the  Jordan.  Jt  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  usual  resort  for  those  who  required  timber  for 
building  purposes  (comp.  2Ki.  ii.  5  \rith  vi.  1-r);  and  doubt- 
less the  Baptist,  as  he  stood  near  the  hank  of  the 
Jordan,  employed  a  metaphor  suggested  by  the  scene 
lief  ore  him,  when  he  said.  "And  now  also  the  axe  is 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees."  Mat.  iii.  10.  The  oleanders. 
tamarisks,  and  willows  which  even  now  conceal  the 
river  from  view,  are  but  feeble  representatives  of  the 
luxuriant  groves  described  by  Strabo  and  Josephus 
as  characterizing  not  only  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  and. 
the  Jordan  but  the  entire  plain.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  we  have  a  trace  of  "the  emek  of  Kex.i//'  in  the 


wards  known,  "the  Rock  Orel)?"  Ju.  vii.  •>:>;  Is  x.  -jr..  It 
••  IJethany  (and  not  IJethabarah)  beyond  Jordan  "  lie  the  correct 
reading  of  .In.  i.  'Js.  w'e  may  )  crimps  itro^ni/.f  its  site  in  the 
modem  linl  Hi-It,  a  ruin  south-west  of  es,  Salt,  near  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  .Ionian  <  H:I,.  Jim.  iii.  App.  p.  ir.'.o.  Dr.  Robinson 
is  disposed  to  identify  ISatneh  with  the  Uetonini  of  Jus  xiii.  •_'(!; 
but  the  latter  (as  a  northern  terminus  of  Cad)  would  rather 
seem  to  be  represented  by  il-Bt'lcln  (liurekh.  ]i.  -JOS;  J1H'.  A''--', 
iii.  App  )).  llM). 

El .Bcitfmy,  a  district  (east  of  Xabnlusl,  so  railed  in  most  of 
the  maps,  appear-  to  be  a  typographical  error  for  el  licitawy 
(/lib.  It,*,  iii.  App.  p.  V_'S). 

1  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  illustration  of  the  consistency  as 
well  as  precision  which  so  uniformly  characterize  the  Scripture.--, 

that  the  scene  of  Achan's  punishment,  which  must  have  1 n  a 

portion  of  the  plain  in  question— for  it  was  in  a  line  between 
Keth-hoglah  'Ain  ITajla)  and  Debir  (Wady  Debr)— is  likewise 
described  as  aii  c,,>rl.-  in  every  passage  where  it  is  mentioned, 
Jos.  vii.  -J4,  '2o;  xv.  7;  Is.  Ixv.  10;  Ho.  ii.  l.r>.  See  al.-o  1  t'h.  xii.  1">. 

-  Gadad,  gad'a,  «azaz,  chatav.  chatsav,  chatsats,  katav,  kut- 
aph,  kilsas,  katsah,  kiltsav,  kats'a,  kfitsats,  kutsar,  &u. 


present  \V;uly  el-A'<</"/.  south  of  'Ain  I  fajla  (Ximm.  pt.  v); 
a  name  \\hieh  strikingly  resembles  several  of  the  cog- 
nate words  alreadv  enumerated,  and.  among  the  rest, 
the  one  (Katsav)  emj)loye<l  to  describe  the  act  of  Klisha 
in  the  miracle  of  the  floating-  axe,  2  Ki.  vi.  <i.  ( )f  the  city 
it-ell',  which  probably.  ff>r  greater  security,  was  situated 
at  a  more  westerly  point,  where  the  plain  contracted 
into  a  valley,  the  name,  if  not  the  site,  lias  been  re- 
covered liv  31.  J>e  Saiilcy.  who.  "found  at  a  di-tati«-e 
of  two  thousand  vards  eastward  of  "Ain  el- Hand  the 
so-called  '  1'euntain  (jf  the  Apostles')  the  head  of  a 
valley  still  called  KAnziz"  (Travels, ii.  2:i, 35, su).  [K.  w.J 

KIB'ROTH-HATTA'AVAH  [the  yrcms  of  lust]. 
A  station  of  the  .Israelites  (hiring  their  forty  years' 
wanderings,  Xn.  xi. :;-!.:;:.;  xxxiii.  in,  K;  De.  ix.  ±.'.  The  Scrip- 
tural data  for  determining  it-  locality  are  neither  few 
nor  vague:  — 

1.  It  must  have   been  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
Sinai,    for   the   J-raeiites   were    now  on    th-ir   way   to 
Kadesh,  Xu.  xi.  .';.");  xii.  KU  xiii.  L'i>. 

2.  It  was  situated  in  the   wilderness  of  J'aran,    Xu. 
\.  12,3  i. 

3.  The  character  of  the  country  between  it  and  Sinai 
was  such  as  to  admit  of  their  inarching  in  due  mili- 

-  'I'der.    \u.  x.  13-28;  e^mp.  cli.  ii. 

4.  llolia-1.)  is  described  as  present  in  the  Israelitish 
camp  at  this  juncture,    and   his  local  knowledge  uul 
influence  are  recognized  by  ?\iose-.  Nu.  x.  29-32. 

5.  Kibroth-hattaavah    was  distant   three  days'  jour- 
ney from  Sinai,  Nu.  x. ;;.;. 

(!.  The  extremity  <•!'  tiie  encampment  recei\'ed  the 
name  Talierah.  Nu.  xi.  i,  -i. 

7.  It  must   have    possessed  peculiar  advantages   of 
water  and   pasturage,    \\hich   rendered  it  suitable  for  a 
lonu'thened  sojourn,   NH.  x. :;:;,  and  distinguished  it  fi'om 
the  two  previous  stations,   which  seem  to   have  been 
merely  temporary  resting-places,  and.  as  such,  are  not 
deemed  worthy   of  mention.      The  people  remained  at 
Kibroth-hattaavah  at   least  a  month,   Nu.xi.  20,21,  and 
probably  much  longer:  for  the  discontent  and  rebellion 
vouch  there  broke  out   (after  Taberah  had   lo.-t  its  ter- 
rors) would  require  time  for  development;  and.   niore- 
over,  they  did  not  arrive  at  Kadesh  until  "the  time 
of  the   iir.-t  ripe  grapes."   Jsii.xiii.2H  (August),  and    it  is 
unlikely  that  they  would  stay  more  than  a  few  days 
at  each  of  the  intervening  stations,  which,  like  the  first 
two  from  Sinai,  are  not  even  named. 

8.  The.    miracle   of    the    quails,    Xu.  xi.  31, 32,    while   it 
implies  no  great  distance  fioni  a  low-lying  sea-coast — 
as  in  the  previous  in-tance,    Kx.  xvi.,  which.,  however,  it 
exceeds  in   magnitude —may  reasonably  lie   expected, 
with   oilier  incidents  of  that  eventful  encampment,  to 
have  left   some   traces  in  the  modern  nomenclature  of 
the  locality. 

!>.  The  narrative  supposes  that  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  camp  was  comparatively  open  and 
level.  Nu.  xi.  :.;i, :;.'. 

10.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  remains 
of  the   "graves,"  which  were  so  numerous  as  to  give 
name  to  the  spot,  may  yet  be  discovered,  Nu.  xi. :;:;,  3-t. 

11.  Hazeroth  was  the  next  station,  in  the  direction 
of  Kadesh.   Xu.  xi.  :>.->.     It  may.  therefore,  lie  looked  for 
at  the  distance   of   a  day's   march   from   Kibroth-hat- 
taavah, and  in  a  line  between  the  latter  and  Kadesh. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  criteria  to  the  assignment 
of  a  definite  site  for  Kibroth-hattaavah. 

(1.)  The  only  northern  route  from  Jebel  Musa  (here 
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which   never  fails.1      Local  tradition  is  in  accordance 
with  this  direction  of  the  L-raelitish  route.   Not  fur  from 


who  restrict  the  designation '•  wilderness  of  Purun"  t"  ;  "the  well  uf  Moses"  (K^i  -en  ami  Zamu.  'I  he  second 
the  desert  et-Tih.  that  we  must  either  give  Kihroth-  \  day's  journey,  wliich  would  not  much  exceed  ten  miles 
hattuavah  a  position  in  the  Tih,  or  rt-g-ard  the  reference  for  the  people  were  not  yet  in  full  nuuvhin^  order* , 
t'>  1'ariUi  in  Nu.  x.  i  '1  a<  an  anticipation  of  eh.  xii.  would  lirinu'  them  to  a  point  where  Wady  Sheikh  c<>n- 
]i!.  \Ve  have  onlv  to  remember  that  the  <-iiii  of  I  tracts  into  "a  narrow  defile  al  unit  forty  feet  in  breadth, 
Paran.  which  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  e,i\..n  with  perpendicular  granite  rocks  on  both  sides"  (mirekh. 
its  name  to  the  adjacent  wilderness,  and  whose  ruin-  p.  l-n  .  These  elites,  wliich  "  inclose  the  holy  mountain 
still  remain  in  the  modern  \Yady  i'<  i ,••'<,!,  lay  far  to  the  on  three  sides''  \\}< .  \>.  t-*,  constitute  the  lioiindary  of 
south  of  .lel.el  et-Tih.  and  that  \\"ady  Sheikh,  aloiiu  the  "  wilderness  of  Sinai."  Here,  then,  before  encoun- 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Israelites  must  have  com-  tering  the  ditfieulius  of  the  pass,  the  people  would 
meneed  their  march  t"  K.tdesii.  i-  in  fact  a  coiitinu-  naturally  come  to  a  halt,  as  1'nivkhardt  did  when  tra- 
ation  of  \\'adv  F  iraii.  in  order  to  lie  convinced  that  \ellin_-  in  an  opposite  direction  (\>.  is;,  I-  ;  and  again 
tlie  expression  "  wilderm  -s  of  I'aran"  is  strictly  ap-  Aral,  tradition  comes  to  our  aid.  and  contributes  its 
plicahle  to  any  spot  in  or  near  Wady  Sheikh.  ipiota  to  tiie  probabilities  ot  the  case.  "  In  a  broader 

:!.  The  latter  wady.  \\hich  varies  from  a  ([iiartcr  par:  of  the  pass,  an  insulated  rock,  about  live  feet 
to  half  a  mile  in  width,  was  admirably  adapted  to  that  hiji.  with  a  kind  of  naturally  formed  seat,  is  shown  as 
order!  v  march  and  encampment  ace,  .rdiii'''  to  their  tribes  |  a  place  upon  \\hich  .Moses  once  reposed,  \\lience  it  has 


were  required  to  observe    !..:•   lies  :   Ji:,;  Luuds  >f  the  ISible,      Mosesi:  the  JVdawin  keep  it  covered  with  green  or  dry 
i  .,h  herbs,  and  some  of  them  kiss  it.  or  touch  it  \\ith  their 

1.) 'J'he  mention  of  I lobab's  presence,  without  any  liands  in  posing  by "  li.  p  hii;  comp.  Zimm.  pt.  xiv.)  Tlie 
p;-,-\  ii.us  intimation  of  his  arrival  at  the  camp  as  in  the  third  day's  march  .-till  fol!,,\\  ing  the  course  of  \\  ady 
case  of  his  father  Jethro),  and  the  de-ire  expressed  by  Sheikhi.  brought  tlfin  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 
.'d  iscs  that  he  \\ould  act  as  their  ^uide,  are  at  once  but  \\.>uld  be  impeded  not  only  by  their  passage  of  the 
explained  \\heii  it  is  con-id,  red  that  the  territory  ,.f  defile,  but  also  by  their  entanglement  in  '' a  thick  W'ood 
the  Keiiite  section  of  the'  M  idia  nit  es.  no\v  represented  of  tamarisk,"-  until  they  emerged  upon  an  open  part 
liv  tlie  Mu/.'iny  Arabs,  extended  from  the  Cult'  of  of  the  valley,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  f.  rtility 
"Akab.di  to  the  mountain-  of  Sinai  the  valley  of  the  as  it  •••radnally  loses  it.-elf  in  the  luxuriance  of  Wady 
( 'cm  vent  l>earinur  to  this  day  the  Arabic  name  of  .lelhro  l-V-iran.  At  thi.-  point,  then,  it  would  seem,  the  ark  of 
(Sh'uei  s  i  i:;D  \\hil--  their  pa-lure  grounds  the  covenant  surmounted  l,y  the  mystic  cloud,  which 

extended  northwards  to  the  I'asses  ez-Znlakah  and  el-   <  "went  before  them  in  the  three  days1  journey,  to  search 
.\hn-.-ikliv  '  I.  c  a-  xiv.K  and      out  a  resting-place  f-r  them."  at    length   stood  still,  in 

thence  westwards  to  \Vadv  Kim  h.  north-east  of  Wady  token  that  their  t"il-  had  .  nded  for  a  season. 
I'Yirdn,  and  to  another  Wady  Kineh,  north  of  Wady  :  (C>.  While  the  Wady  esh-Sheikh,  together  with  "  the 
Mukatteb  (MI  KKMTKS).  Thus  the  friendly  offices  of  '  broad  wady  or  sloping  plain  es-Seheb1'  d;,i,  lien  i  i  •,  , 
the  Kenite  chieftain  would  (humanly  speaking)  secure  to  \\hich  open-  ,.ut  upon  it  southwards,  would  all'ord 
the  Israelites  a  right  of  pasturage  throughout  the  re-ion  hunple  scope  for  the  uTeater  part  of  the  multitude,  it 
thev  were  now  approaching,  as  wi  il  as  an  undi.-tnrl.ed  I  would  be  necessary  for  the  remainder  .probably  one  ,.f 
passage  of  the  Tdi  deliles  into  the  ci  ntral  d.  -,  rt.  while  '  the  four  "  camp.-"  or  divisions)  to  proceed  northwards 
the  intimate  alliance  which  subsisted  between  the  Ken-  over  some  hi-h  ground  the  ascent  and  descent  ot 
ites  ami  Amalehit.  s  w.  iild  ob\  iate  all  danger  of  annoy-  \\hich.  especially  by  tin-  more  easterly  of  t!u  two  mads, 
ance  tVoni  th"  latter  dui'inu  the  pn .I"ii jed  .  ncampineiit  are  not  a  lit'le  Wearisome  lUnrkh.  j..  '^7;  liili.  lie's  i.  ijii; 
at  Kibroth-hattaavah.  The  same  cause  doubtless  con-  Ziniiu.  i>t.  xiii.]  in  order  to  oe(ai]>v  the  "broad  open 

tribnted  to  the  freedom  from  inole-tation  \\hich  mar!-.,  d      space surrounded  by  lo\v  hills."  at  the  junction 

the  yet  longer  sojourn  at  Mount  Sinai.  of    Wadys    I'.erah    and    Akhd.ir,   and    the    "extensive 

(.',.)  It  is  well  known  that  Orientals  travel  but  a  plain"  forming  the  head  of  the  lirst-named  \\ady  (liil.. 
short  distance  on  the  first  day  of  a  Ion--  journey,  and  lies,  i  1.'.',  l'j;>).  This  additional  exertion,  following  closely 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Israelites  on  the  upon  the  pivsious  fatigues  of  the  day,  accounts  for 
present  occasion  departed  from  this  usage.  Much  time  although  it  does  not  justify*  those  complainings  wliich 
would  necessarily  be  occupied  in  breaking  up  their  brought  down  the  Divine  judgment  upon  •'them  that 
cncainpment  after  so  LUIL;  a  sojourn,  and  in  marshalling'  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  (lit.  'in  tin  u-lri  miti/  )  ot  the 
the  several  tribes  for  the  lirst  time  under  their  respec-  cam]),"  and  caused  the  spot  to  be  known  henceforth  as 
live  standards.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  with  con-  Tnl,<  ,-<ih.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
fidence  that  their  first  halting  place,  which  was  only  \  connection  between  this  occurrence  and  the  name 
a  temporary  one,  would  be  that  where  travellers  usually  (lUnili)  now  borne  by  the  plain  to  which  we  have 
pass  the  first  night  after  leaving  the  convent,  viz.  the  :  traced  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Israclitish  host.'1 

lerablv  U-ss  than  lialf  ihe  .iistancu  of  Abu  Smvoirali 


the  first  <l:iv's  niiirdi  tliat  we  ini.^ht  ovoii,  without  impropriety, 
a.-sign  to  it  a  yet  sliertcr  term.     I'r.   \Vil.-on  says,   "Our  lirst 


going  ivlmost  directly  north  east,  we  pitched  .     .     .  attliemout 
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(7.^  The  locality  to  which  tliu  Israelites  wen-  thus 
ltd  by  their  l.livine  Conductor  was  admirably  adapted 
lor  a  prolonged  encampment.  Wady  Sheikh  is  de- 
scribed as  "much  frequented  by  the  J'cdavun  for  its 
pasturage;"  the  lierah  is  "  covered  \\ith  herbs;"  and  of 
its  "  nianv  shrubs"  sonic  are  specified  which  the  Hocks 
and  camels  eat  \\  ith  aviditv;  while  immediately  !>evond, 
is  tin;  "great  sloping  plain,  several  miles  in  breadth.'' 
formed  by  the  merging  of  Wadys  Lebweh  and  Kineh, 
''furnishing  abundant  pasturage'  and  ''very  good 
water."'  Of  the  latu-r  important  requisite  the  Israelites 
\\ould  have  a  further  supply  in  the  two  branch  \  alleys 
llctameli  and  'Osh.  the  water  of  which  is  characterized 
as  "  good"  and  "sweet."  Jt  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  these  combined  advantages  render 
this  u-act  of  country  a  favourite  camping-ground  of  the 
modern  Arabs  (iinrckh.  p.  w:;,  K;-^:, :.:;:;  nib.  lies.  i.  i-.^-ur). 
Of  this  third  and  more  permanent  encampment,  as  of 
the  two  previous  ones,  the  traditions  of  the  spot,  seem 
to  have  preserved  a  reminiscence  in  ""Wadv  fsruclu,'1 
an  open  space  somewhat  to  the  north  of  \Vady  Kineh 
(/hum.  iir.  \iii) 

(8. '  The  I  lebre\v  for  "  quail  "  is  .<<.'/<?  i1  or  ac/iitr.  Xow 
it  i--  certainly  remarkable  that  in  this  locality,  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  reasons  for  regarding  as  the  theatre 
of  the  miraculous  supply  of  these  creatures,  there  are- 
several  names  of  places  which  closely  resemble  it.  "V\  e 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  hin'h  ground 
between  Wadys  Sheikh  and  lierah.  with  the  two 
roads  that  cross  it.  This  eminence  is  variously  called. 
Szalcib  and  >V< /Y.  According  to  Ximnu  rmann,  the 
more  easterly  road  is  named  W&dy  es-Selif,  and  that 
to  the  west,  which  is  less  steep,  \Vady  Snleif  :  he  also 
has  'Wadv  />/'< //(''».  a  little  to  the  south,  in  addition  to 
which  there  is  the  well-known  "Wady  tiil'if,  a  branch 
of  the  great  \Vady  Feiran.  still  further  south.  All 
these  names  have  evidently  a  common  origin,  and 
what  BO  probable  as  the  Hebrew  word  .s<7<?r,  with  which 
it  has  no  small  affinity,1  and  which  would  naturally 
linger  about  the  scene  of  so  wonderful  an  interposition 
of  Providence.2  Assuming  Wady  Soleif,  which  connects 


construction  of  an  intelligible  word  (Berakh,  "an  open  desert'') 
in  the  place  of  one  which  h  id  lost  iis  significance,  are  processes 
familiar  enough  io  those  who  have  studied  the  modifications 
vhidi  oriental  words  undergo  in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  in  their 
transition  ('mm  one  language  to  another. 

1  The  difference  lies  simply  in  the  interchange  of  two  sibilants 
(.-•;,!  for  t.fi'li)  ami  two  labials  (<•<«<  for  t>e),  bot'n  of  which  are  of 
constant  occurrence. 

'-'  The  inir.iciiloii.-  element  ill  the  supply  of  quails  (both  in  the 
desert  of  Sin  anil  at  Kibroth  hat  taavaii )  did  not  consist  in  The 
mere  fact  of  their  appearance  in  either  of  those  localities.  For, 
as  au  Arab  sheikh  of  tlie  peninsula  informed  an  English  traveller. 
••  [here  are  plenty  of  them  obnut  Ih-  timi  <>f  irtitat  harvest  |vix. 
the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  -May,  which  was  precise!) 
wiieii  the  two  miracles  occurred  |:  they  c  •»•'  from  II,'  tea  in  Mocks 
of  a  hundred  or  two  together."— ( lieldam's  Recollections  "f  I/"/// 
a.i'l  I/if  Ktisl,  i.  ;;n-l,  :',().">''.  liartlett,  when  at  the  sea-shore,  near 
el  Murkhah  (desert  of  Sini,  writes,  "We  saw  here  numerous 
desert  partridges  or  'quails,'  of  which  a  miraculous  supply  was 
ailorded  to  the  Israelites  on  this  very  spot ''  (1'nrhi  /><</«  in.  1li- 
]>•. -«i-t,  p  •!()  .  And  T.epsius.  while  travelling  from  Tur  up 
\Vadys  llihran  ami  Sulrif  to  the,  convent,  and  thence  alon;_' 
Wady  Sheikh  (in  the  very  track  of  the  Israelites),  remarks, 
"All  sorts  of  animals  are  very  rare,  except  swarir.s  of  desert 
fowls,  the  quails  of  Scripture,  which  are  as  numerous  as  they 
are  tame,  and  continually  attract  the  attention  of  the  tra\cller 
by  their  shrill  cries  and  the  Happing  of  their  wings,  when  they 
rise  suddenly  from  the  ground"  (TfiVi-  ./>";. <  Tl«li*?  to  Sinfi, 
p.  '_'3>.  The  miracle  consisted  in  their  arrival  exactly  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  previously  indicated,  as  well  as  in 
vastly  greater  numbers  than  usual.  It  is  probable  that  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  is  merely  visited,  in  ordinary  seasons,  by 


Wadys  J'Jerah  and  Sheikh,  to  be  the  centre  of  the  en- 
campment, the  distance  thence  to  \Yadv  Solaf  (about 
eight  miles)  towards  the  south,  and  to  Wadv  Israela 
i  about  ten  miles)  norlh\\ards.  curiously  illustrates  the 
sacred  history,  which  represents  the  quails  as  arriving 
in  such  numbers  as  to  extend  "  (Iti  it  <'•</•<  a  tin  if  x  jo»r- 
iii !/  on  this  side,  and  as  it  were  a  day's  jouiney  on  the 
other  side,  round  about  the  camp.  : 

(It.)  The  level,  not  mountainous,  character  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  encampment,  implied  in  the 
circumstance  just  mentioned,  and  in  that  of  the  quails 
being  "  spread  abroad,"  for  their  Letter  piv.-ervatioii, 
"round  about  the  camp,"  is  precisely  that  which  we 
have  found  to  characteri/.e  the  plains  e.-h->he;kh,  es- 
Seheb,  el-Herah,  e\:c. 

(Id.)  It  must  be  .something  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  Arab  cemeteries  in  the  tract  of  countrv  now 
tinder  consideration  exceed  in  number  those  of  every 
other  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  as  though  the  inha- 
bitants were  attracted  by  some  mysterious  sympathy 
towards  that  scene  of  fearful  mortality,  the  remembrance 
of  which  would  long  survive  in  the  traditions  of  their 
forefathers.  Three  of  these  memorials  of  the  dead 
deserve  mention.  About  fifteen  miles  north-west  of 
Wady  I5erah  "is  a  lone  Aral)  burial-ground,  called  el- 
Mukberah  [from  the  same  root  as  Kihroth],  where  all 
the  liedawin  who  die  in  the  vicinity  are  buried.  A 
few  stones  rudely  piled  together,  or  set  up  singly,  serve 
to  mark  the  graves:  and  there  \\a>  one  new  '_rave.  All 
around  was  silence  and  solitude,  with  nothing  to  disturb 
this  w  ild  abode  of  the  dead"  (i;ii>.  ties.  i.  n:>;  couip.  liurckh. 
p.  4i-L').  The  distance  of  el-.Mukborah.  and  the  fact  of 
its  Vicing  still  in  use,  forbid  our  reo-arding  it  as  repre- 
senting "the  graves  of  lust;"  but.  strange  to  sav.  there 
are  two  more  places  of  sepulture  as  the  traveller  pro- 
ceeds a  few  miles  southward,  and  yet  more  strange. 
both  of  them  are  in  "Wady  1-erah.  At  its  northern 
extremity,  where  it  is  separated  by  '"a  broad  water- 
shed" from  the  plain  el- Kineh.  "  is  a  small  Arab  ceme- 
tery '  (Bib.  lies.  i.  JL'L.');  and  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
Wady  Soleif  (opposite  the  mouth  of  \Vadv  "O.-ln.  i-  to 


strau-lers  from  the  main  body,  as  they  move  northwards  in  their 
annual  migration;  but,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  instrumentality 
first  of  an  "  cast."  and  t  hen  of  a  "  soul  h  "  wind.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  lit',  the 
main  body  itself  was  diverted  from  its  course,  and  thrown  upon 
and  around  the  Hebrew  camp.  15y  an  "east  wind"  (/<.'</<,,/) 
was  (and  is  still)  meant  by  Orientals,  a  wind  from  any  point 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south;  and  by  a  "south  \\  ind" 
(/(•', mill),  one  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  east  to  west.  Thus,  in 
the  ease  before  us,  an  easterly  (i.e.  south-east)  wind  would  impel 
the  1 1 nails  up  the  ( lull'  of  Sue/;,  and  then  a  southerly  (i.e.  south- 
west)  \\  ind  would  at  Mice  direct  and  assist  their  flight  "  from 
the  sea"  ii]>  the  gentle  acclivity  « Inch  intervened  between  it 
and  the  camp  of  l.-rael.  l!  will  be  seen  that  the-e  succc.--i  \  e 
winds,  while  admirably  adapted  to  accomplish  the  Divine  pur- 
puseon  the  iciftirn  side  of  the  peninsula.  Mould  be  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  eastern:  not  to  mention  the  "mountains 
from  S110  to  2i'OOfeethi;jh''(Kiepert),  which  would  prove  formid- 
able obstacles  to  so  low  flying  a  bird  as  the  quail,  already  ex- 
hausted by  ii-  migratory  journey.  This  is  a  further  corrobora- 
tion  of  the  locality  here  assigned  to  Kibroth-hattaavah.  As  the 
quail  has  been  observed  instinctively  to  avail  itself  of  the 
Khamsin  or  hot  southerly  -umus  (\\hich  blow  in  the  latter  part 
of  April  and  during  the  whole  of  May),  in  its  annual  flight 
northwards  (Maillet,  quoted  by  llarmer,  iv.  ,'KU),  it  is  probable 
that  1  his  is  the  south-fast  wind  first  referred  to  by  the  Psalmist. 
So  that  the  wind  next  mentioned,  viz.  the  south-west,  would  be 
the  one  which  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  miraculous  or  extra- 
ordinary agent;  and  this  seems  to  be  recognized  in  the  emphatic 
expression  of  the  inspired  poet,  that  it  was  "  brought  in  li,n  the 
i~>over''  of  God,  and  by  the  precision  of  the  original  narrative, 
which  describes  the  particular  wind  that  "brought  quails  from 
i  the  sea"  as  ''a  irind  fi-or,i  Ji.hova.lt." 
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be  seen  "an  <>/<!  I'vinchnj,  aj>]><!>-ti,f/>/  no  lo'ixjtr  u?fd  /<//  I  which  will  most  naturally  accord  with  the  sacred  nar- 

iln  Ai-ul)*.     The  heaps  of  stones  which  mark  the  graves  ;  rative"  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  SoG-iiM. 

are  larger  than  usual,  and  our  guides  referred  them  When  the  .Israelites  commenced  their  march  from 
back  to  the  times  of  the  Frank-:  ex  tin-  /Inf'.nr'n  (/<»  Kibroth-hattaavah  (the  main  body  by  Wady  Slu-ikh. 
cnriftliiiKj  of  u-hi'-l  tin  >i  L-nnir  luiiltiny  thcimselcet,"  (tt>,  the  northern  division  by  Wady  Akhdar).  across  the 
P.  IL'.'I;  c-omp.  I'.urckh.  p.  KI).  We  shall  not  greatly  err  in  plain  el- Hadherah,  it  was  pussihlv  with  the  intention 
the  belief  that  this  ancient  and  unused  grave-yard,  of  reaching  the  Xulakah  Pass-  the  same  day.  ]'.ut. 
whose  history  is  unknown  to  the  modern  Arabs,  even  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  would 
as  its  appearance  bespeaks  a  hi-jher  civilization  than  appear  that  the  a''air  of  Miriam  brought  the  day's 
theirs,  contains  the  veritable  dust  of  those  who  •'  pro-  journey  to  an  abrupt  close.  The  original  imports  that 
Voked  the  Lord  to  wrath"  at  Kibroth-hattaavah:  while  ••from  K ibroth-hattaavah  the  people  removed  to 
it  is  possible  that  the  smaller  cemetery  at  the  opposite  Ila/.emth:  and  when  they  were  in  Ha/eroth,  ^Miriam 
termination  of  Wady  P.erah  is  a  memorial  of  the  tin-  and  Aaron  -pake  ai:'ain>t  Muse-  because  of  the  Cushite 
happy  men  w-ho  fell  in  the  judgment  of  Taberah.  This  woman  whom  he  had  married."1  Perhaps  this  out- 
latter  event,  although  occurring,  it  would  set-in,  at  the  break  of  j.-aloii.-y  airain-t  Xipporah— occasioned,  we 
same  encampment  as  tin-  former,  i-  Vet  represented  a,s  may  well  suppose,  bv  tin-  acee.-sioii  of  diunitv  which 
a  distinct  transaction,  \>  :\  jj.  -h,  received  (in  this  her  native  district  from  the  pre- 

dl.i    It  now  only  remains  to  consider  whether  the  sence.  in  so  honourable  a  capacity,  of  her  brother  Hoi  iah 

localitv    her,-   a-.-Ln,  d    to    Kibroth-hattaavah    is    coin  t' ok   place  while  the  people  were  resting  during  the 

patible  with  the  situation  <if  Ha/.eroth.  the  next  station  h.-at  of  mid-dav:   and    it    is  not    impossible  that  a  trace 

to  it,   and   apparently  only  a  few   miles   distant,  in   the  of   this   incident  survives  in  the  name  of  the  particular 

direction  of    Ixadesh       The   com--,-  ,,f   thi>   argument  is  part  of   the  plain  of  Ha/.,-roth  aloni;'  which  their  course 

utterly    irn  eouejlal.le     with     the    eoinnionlv     received  would    lie.       P.v  ivf,  reiice   to   Ximniermaiin.    it    will    be 

opinion   that    lla/.cr, >th    is   identical    with    the   modern  seen  that  the  valley  which  connects  Wady  Sheikh  with 

'Ain   el-Hudherah.       And.    indeed,    under    any   hypo-  the  Zulakah  J 'ass  is  called  Wady  >'(//>«;(' (the  valley  of 

thesis  respecting;  either  Kibroth-iiattaa\ah    or  Kad.-h.  XIji/Mini/i .' \                                                                  [i-:.  w.| 

a  line  of  rout,-  which  would   take   the    Israelites  over  a  KIEXA'IM   \tl,,    /,>;,   ijathu-hii/x].      One  of  the  four 

most  rugged  country  to  so  .-astcii\  a  point  as 'Ain  el  cities   of    Kphraim    which,    with    their    suburbs,    were 

lludherah,  and.  after  they  had    subsisted,  as   best  they  assigned  to  the   Levites  of   the  family   of    Kohath.    Jos. 

could,  in  that  de-olat.  region,  for  at  i,  a.-t  a  week,  would  xxi.  -j-.'.      ft  is  mentioned  no  more  under  this  name,  but 

compel  them   subsequently  to   advance   bv   the   narrow  appear-  in  the  parallel  enumeration    of    I  ..-vitieal  cities 

and  v.-ry  difficult  path  along  the  sea  -hoiv  to  'Akahah.  contain,  d  in  1  (  'h.  vi.  ">  1-M  .  as  ,1  ok  mean  i.  vev.  i;-,  whicli 

is  so  inhereiitlv  improbable,    that    f,w    geographers  are  isnot  to  be  confounded  with  "Jokneam  of  (.'armel''   now 

now  dispose<l  to  press  it:   and  even   those  who  advocate  Till  KaimonV      Mr.  (Jrove  has  suggested    Smith's  Diet. 

an  easterly  position  for    Kade-h.  sup],,,-.-  the   Israelites  Kib.  i.  1117;  ii.  i:a,  that  .lokmeam  icr^p  niav  be  a  mistake 

to  have  ero--ed  the   Til,    by  one  of   tin-   central  passes.  ,,f     the    copyist    for    Kib/aim    iz"_';r  •  t'1''    ^"   w'ords 

and    to   have    entered    the  "Arabah    by    the    Wady   el-  being  bv  no  means   dissimilar    in   appearance.       p.ut    as 

•  lerafeli.  there    is   nothing   in    the   present  state  of   the    Hebrew 

llajipily.  our  ehoi.-,-  is  i,ot  limited  to  a  site  which  text,  or  in  tin-  ancient  versions,  to  support  this  conjee- 
has  nothing  but  its  name  to  recommend  it.  \>r.  tmv.  it  is  safer  to  conclude  that  .lokmeam  is  another 
Wil-oii  a-certain.-d  1,\  careful  inquiries  from  the  Arabs  and  prohalily  later  name  Ijy  which  Kil /aim  was  known, 
that  "  fl-fladli'intli  \<  the  ,_,-,  n.-ral  name  ,,f  the  sandv  more  especially  as  the  meaniir.s  ,,f  the  two  words  are 
plateau  between  .lelie!  et-'!  ill  and  the  Sinaitic  range.''1  identical.  .lokmeam  appears  to  be  compounded  of  two 
II,- adds  very  justly  that  this  open  plain,  "extending  verbs,  /•",//"//  iuu\  \iiiiditi,  both  of  which  (like  l.-i'il.nla, 
for  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  affords  us  space  sufficient  the  root  alike  ,,f  Kab/.eel  and  Kil./aimi  si-nify  to 
to  allow  us  t-.  choose  the  site  for  the  encampment'  '' gather"  or  '' collect."  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 

1  This  is  confirmed   l>y  the   testimony  of   liun-khardt.  who  de-  '  position   does   not    necessarily    follow    from    the   mention,  along 

si-nates  a  more  easterly  l«irt  ion  of  this   ],lain    "//".//./»/•"  (.s1//,-.  ;  with   it,   of   certain   pl.i.-es  known   t,.  I,,-  near   the   Jordan;    for 

p.    l-.'ll.  andl.y  the  maps  of  l;u-se—er  and  Ximmerm  inn.  whieh  Taanaeh   and    Me-iddo   are   al>o    ment  ion.  d,  w  hi.-h   are   indul.i 

ap],Iy    to  the    smoi.'h    expanse    l.etwe.-n    Wady    Sol, -if   and    the  '  t.al.ly  we-t.      ,-J.")  Tl l.j.-ct  of  the  j.a.-saue  is  to  d.line  the  extent, 

/ulakah  Pass,  the  titlu  "  I'lateau  Al<il,<nl,i,;-'  the  Aral.ie  article  !  of  liaaiia's  di.striet  as  a  royal  purveyor;   and  as    l!,-t  h-hean   and 

l.ein-    erroneously    incori.. .ra te.il    with    the    name.       The   Wady  i  Al.el-Meh,,lah  are  l.oth   eastern    bonier   town-,    it    is  e.xtremelv 

.'       In,;  already  mentioned  ('which   directly  connects  the  Herah  |  improhahle  that,  .lokmeam  can  l,e  any  oilier  than  a  >nslrr»  ter- 


ell.  -i 


(i:n^)in  Ilaxeroth;"  l.ut.  the  eommon  text,  as  the  inorft  diHicult 

reading,  is  to  l>e  preferred;  moreover,  the  Sejitua^'iiit  has   x.v., 
i-/-^rt>,  not  the  usual  xxi  Ta^«i\\f,y.~/.'^. 

4  To  this  northern  .lokneam  must  surely  he  referred  the  .Tok- 
meam  or.  lokneam  of  1   Ki.  iv.  !•_',  and  not,  as  Mr.  drove  thinks 


Ctii-iiiil,  and  hy  it  the  I'reneh  army 


i.m  of  Jokineani  for  .lokneam  is  of  no  moment.  At  the 
\voivt  it  is  merely  the  ordinary  interchange  of  two  liquids;  hut, 
it  i-  quite  pos.MMe  that  it  is  due  to  erroneous  transcription,  for 


arrant   its  being  assigned   to   the   Jokineani   (or    Kibzaim)  of 


K1BZATM 
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reduplicative  construction  is  intended  to  e\pn  ss  the 
tico-fold  !/nt/n  )•!,/:/  denoted  by  the  use  of  the  dual  form 
Kibzaim.  Jt  has  been  shown  under  K  AH/KKI.  that  tlie 
verli  /cil'x.i/-  is  employed  with  especial  reference  to  col- 
lections or  accumulations  of  water.  As,  therefore, 
•uilh  tin-  intrusive  aliix  '/  Kaiw  el  .  it  was  found  to 
import  a  f/i'dtl  uatherini;',  such  as  that  which  con-ti- 
tutcs  the  extensive  laironii  south  of  the  Dead  Sea:  so, 
with  the  dual  termination  (Kihzaim*.  it  must  signify, 
according  to  the  laws  of  analogy,  a  (f<>ii///c  accumula- 
tion, ;i  marshy  condition  of  the  soil  occasioned  l»y  tlie 
cu/(i//n)i/'('  nf  iii-it  strut  in*,  whose  waters,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  are  prevented  from  pursuing  their 
natural  course. 

Precisely  such  a  locality  presents  itself  within  the 
precincts  of  the  trihe  of  Kphrahu,  and  at  that  particular 
part  of  it  where  totally  independent  omsidi  rations  lead 
us  to  look  for  l\ili/aim.  The?  other  Levitical  cities  of 
Ephraim  were  Sheehem  (Xabulust,  ( Jozer  (Y'azfir.  near 
JalhY).  and  Beth-boron  ( licit-  nr).  Of  these,  Shechemand 
lieth-horoii  occupied  central  positions  at  the  northern 
and  southern  limits  of  the  triln:  respectively;  Cezer  is 
at  the  extreme  south  of  the  maritime  portion  of  Ephraim: 
and  the  fourth  (Kibzaim)  would  naturally  he  towards 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  rich  and  populous 
plain,  rather  than  in  the  ru."gvd  ami  thinly  inhabited 
country  near  the  Jordan.  Moreover,  the  very  Condi- 
tions  of  the  ea<e,  which,  of  course,  exclude  the  high 
central  region-— for  we  have  to  do  here  with  the  out- 
fall, not  the  rise,  of  streams—  are  equally  unfavourable 
to  the  eastern  district,  where  the  torrents  are  far  too 
rapid  in  their  descent  to  the  deep  bed  of  the  Jordan  to 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  any  accumulation  of  waters. 

Glancing  northwards,  then,  from  ( I-e/er,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  indications,  we  find  a  spot  which  com- 
pletely satisfies  them.  Half-way  between  .lail'a  and 
Ca'sarea,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  marshy 
tract  called  K/utssith,  from  a  site  of  that  name,  south 
of  tlie  confluence  of  two  streams,  which  are  variously 
designated  in  the  maps,  but  which  are  best  known  as  the 
Arsuf  and  the  A'l'x'c'/.  Une  or  other  of  these  streams 
would  seem,  from  the  accounts  of  travellers,  to  have 
strong  claims  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  "river 
Kanah"  (Kanah  =  a  reed),  which  formed  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Ephraim,1  Jos.  xvi.  S;  xvii.  n,  in,  and 
near  to  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  locate  Kibzaim. 
"  \\"e  arrived  (says  Lamartine)  on  the  steep  banks  of 
a  river,  which  K/un-fi/  rolls  its  gloomy  waters  in  a  deep 
hollow  l/i/i//  i<-it !*  tall  real*;  the  waters  are  not  percep- 
tible until  they  are  reached.  Troops  of  wild  butl'aloes 
are  lying  among  the  reeds  [eomp.  'the  wild  beasts  of 
the  reeds,'  PS.  l\viii.  :?*>],  and  in  the  river"  (Travels,  p.  72, 
E<linb.  iS.'i'.O.  Monro  speaks  of  the  actual  confluence  as 
not  undeserving  the  name  of  a  "lake"  or  '•mere,"  and 
describes  it  as  "overgrown  with  reeds"  (Summer Ramble, 
i  Sl).  Dr.  Thomson,  who  also  refers  to  tlie  "dense 
jungle  of  mop-headed  canes"  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
resembl'mo-  those  "which  cover  the  great  marshes  of 
the  Huleh."  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  stagnant 
condition  of  the  water.  South  of  Oiesarea,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  the  coast,  the  sands  which  arc 
blown  from  the  seashore  have  encroached  on  the  rich 


1  It  is  not  impossible  that  cn<  nf  these  streams  may  yet  1'u 
found  to  be  connected  with  the  \Vady  Kanah.  discovered  by 
Dr.  Robinson  a  little  to  the  west  of  Xabulus  (l.«lfr  Bib.  R,s.  p. 
\'.',i>,  139*.  But  this  is  not  of  essential  importance,  for  Khassab 
itself  signifies  "a  reed.  ' 


soil  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  to  such  a  degree,  that  at 
this  particular  point  "  they  are  three  miles  broad  and 
several  hundred  feet  high.  These  shifting  banks  greatly 
perplex  the  brooks  which  cross  the  plain.  They  are  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  keep  their  channels  open  durini; 
summer,  and  hence  they  are  often  dammed  up  at  the 
mouth  and  form  large  marshes  along  the  very  margin 
of  the  sand''  (The  Land  and  the  Itook,  p.  :>l<i,  ;,!_').  It  is  onlv 
necessary  to  add,  that  as  el-K  useib  appears  to  repre- 
sent Kabzeel,  Kasab  is  a  similar  corruption  of  Kib- 
zaim.- [E.  w.J 

KID.     &•<  COAT. 

KID'ROjST  [Ueb.  pip:  i!r.  KcSpuv,  probable  meaning 
noticed  below].  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  north  west  of  the  Damascus  gate  of  Jerusa- 
lem, a  slight  depression  in  the  face  of  the  broad  plateau 
which  stretches  out  in  that  direction  from  the  citv  wall. 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  Kidron  valley.  Its 
course  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  is  straight  towards  the 
city.  Erom  this  point  it  inclines  rather  more  to  the 
east;  and  a  little  farther  on  it  runs  more  easterly  still. 
Here  it  is  crossed  by  the  Xablous  road,  and  thus  far 
the  hollow  continues  so  inconsiderable  as  hardlv  to 
attract  the  traveller's  notice.  It  has  now  reached  the 
base 'of  Scopus:  sinking  as  it  advances  deeper  and  more 
rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  overhangino-  ascent  of  that 
well-known  hill  becomes  steeper  and  higher.  Half  a 
mile  farther  on.  where  it  comes  opposite  to.  and  sweep> 
close  under,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  city 
wall,  it  has  already  attained  the  well-defined  character 
of  a  rocky  and  picturesque  ravine.  It  is  immediately 
over  against  this  angle  of  the  city  that  Scopus  joins  on 
to  the  shoulder  of  Olivet.  Deflected  by  this  confront- 
ing mount  the  Kidron  valley  turns  suddenly  round 
from  east  to  south,  and  forms  a  deep  and  narrow  ^oi-.e 
between  the  base  of  Olivet  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city.  This  part  of  the  valley  is  better  known  amon- 
both  Jews  and  .Moslems  as  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
or  rather  of  God's  judgment,  Joel  iii.  •>.  It  is  their 
favourite  burying-place.  Its  sides  are  studded  with 
their  tombs — those  of  the  Mahommedaiis  on  the  right 
beneath  the  city  wall:  those  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  on 
the  left  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  two  races,  though  so  bitterly  opposed  to  each 
other  in  most  things,  have  a  common  tradition  as  to 
the  privilege  and  benefit  of  being  buried  in  this  .-acred 
soil.  It  is  to  be,  as  they  believe,  the  scene  of  the  last 
judgment;  and  to  have  their  graves  in  this  valley  they 
fondly  persuade  themselves  is  to  make  sure  of  a  happy 
resurrection. 

It  is  with  this  part  of  the  valley  those  memorable 
incidents  are  connected,  which  have  chiefly  tended  to 
invest  it  with  so  sacred  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  every 
reader  of  holy  Scripture. 

Two  of  these  incidents  stand  out  prominently  from 
all  the  others  with  which  the  Kidron  is  associated. 
When  David,  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  be- 
trayed by  his  own  friends  and  abandoned  by  his  own 
people,  was  driven  from  his  city  and  his  throne,  he 
"passed  over  the  brook  Kidron,''  and  "went  up  by 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went 
up."  2  f*x.  xv.  2ii,  :;o.  When  David's  Son  and  David's 


KIDROX 


KIDROX 


Lord,  the  great  Messiah,  was  about  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  one  of  his  own  apostles, 
and  to  be  deserted  by  all  the  rest,  he  too  "  went  over 
the  brook  Oedron,"  and  somewhere  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  beyond  it,  endured  that  agony  in  which  his  soul 
was  exceeding'  sorrowful  even  unto  death,  .in.  xviii.  i. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  "  the  ascent  of  Olivet," 
for  any  one  leaving  the  city,  must  always  have  been 
approached  at,  or  near,  the  spot  where  the  bed  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kidroii  is  crossed,  at  the  present  day,  by 
the  road  that  leads  down  to  it  from  the  gate  of  Stephen. 
That  gate  is  near  the  centre  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
city.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  at  tins  point  is  llllj  feet 
lower  than  the  base  of  the  city  wall,  and  oi.H)  feet  lower 
than  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  rises 
from  its  other  and  opposite  side.  The  traditional 
Gethsemane,  with  its  ^rove  of  venerable  olive-trees, 
lies  just  beyond  the  Kidroii,  and  immediately  at  the 
point  where  the  aseeiit  of  the  hill  begins. 

IJelow  Gethsemane  the  Kidroii  \alley  narrows  more 
and  nioiv:  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
farther  on.  becumes  a  mere  cleft  bet  ween  the  precipices 
of  the  Hill  of  Offence  on  its  eastern  side,  and  the  steep 
and  rocky  ridge  of  Moriah  and  (  Iphel  on  the  west.  Its 
bed  is  here  l")ii  feet  lower  than  the  base  of  the  western 
extremity  of  the  eitv  wall.  In  the  \vrv  throat  of  this 

dee],   defile,    ami   close     ill    at     tile     foot     I  if     dplle!,     is    til' 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  uhich  is,  on  ^ood  grounds. 
supposed  to  be  fed  from  the  Wells  or  cisterns  \\hich 
still  exist  beneath  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  on  the 
height  of  Moriah.  From  this  fountain  there  is  an 
artificial  conduit  cut  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  ridge  of  Ophel  to  the  I'oo]  of  Siloani.  which  lies  on 
the  farther  or  south  -western  side  of  that  ridge,  and 
by  this  conduit  that  sacred  pool  also  is  conm.-c-ted  with 
the  waters  of  the  ancient  sanctuary  above. 

Immediately  lieyond  Opln-l  the  Kidroii  valley  widen- 
out  into  a  little  plain,  formed  by  the  convergence  of  tin- 
valleys  of  the  Tvropieon  and  of  Ilinnom,  which,  almi^' 
with  that  of  the  Kidn/n  itself,  all  upen  into  it.  Thi-  sin 
gnlar  and  picture-. pie  inelosuiv  shut  in  by  the  preci- 
pitous sides  ,,f  the  Hill  of  Offence  on  the  east,  by  thos, 
of  the  Hill  of  l-lvil  Counsel  on  the  west,  and  by  the 
heights  of  '/.'urn,  which  rise  :!no  i',  ,  t  above  it.  on  the 
north — was  occupied  in  ancient  scripture  times  witii  the 
king's  gardens.  Its  soil,  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
ages,  by  the  action  of  tin-  winter  torrents  that  enter  it 
through  the  different  valleys  already  named,  is  deep 
and  fertile,  and  furnishes  the  vegetable  market  of  Jeru- 
salem with  its  chief  supplies  at  the  present  day. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidroii 
only,  and  not  of  the  brook  or  stream  which  bears  that 
name.  It  is  now,  indeed,  sufficiently  well  known  that 
its  waters  usually  How  during  only  a  few  days  in  tin- 
year;  though  in  exceptional  seasons,  when  the  winter 
and  spring  rains  are  excessive,  the  How  may  continue 
for  two  or  three  week's  (Miss  Rogers'  Domestic  Life  in  Tales- 
tine).  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  former  times,  when 
the  thick  woods  which  then  clothed  the  adjacent  hills, 
must  have  prevented  to  some  extent  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion which  after  every  rain-fall  now  takes  place,  the 
Kidroii  may  have  been  a  running  stream  for  weeks 
instead  of  days,  or  for  months  instead  of  weeks.  That 
it  ever  flowed  all  round  the  year,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe.  The  Hebrew  frnp  bn;  seems  to 

apply  rather  to  the  cleft  or  ravine  which  the  stream  has 
VOL.  H. 


made  than  to  the  stream  itself:  while  the  Greek  epithet 
Xfiftdppos,  which  both  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  n  and  the 
Septimgint,  L>  sa.  xv.  -s.i,  as  well  as  the  apostle  John, 
cli.  xviii.  i,  employ  as  descriptive  of  the  Kidroii  con- 
sidered as  a  stream,  plainly  indicates  that  its  waters 
flowed  in  winter  onlv. 

As  regards  the  import  of  the  term  Kidroii  itself, 
various  conjectures  have  been  formed.  That  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  <•«/<(;•.•••,  as  some  have  supposed,  is 
an  obvious  mistake,  founded  on  the  Greek  mode  of 
spelling  the  Hebrew  word.  What  Keland  savs  on  this 
subject  is  sufficiently  conclusive:  "Ad  nomeii  Kedron 
i|Uod  attinet  a  cedris,  illud  baud  duxerim.  Olea- hie 
fuere  pluriniie,  11011  cedri:  et  Josephus  quidem  memorat 
(Ant.  viii.  ^),  cedros  plurimas  in  .luda-a  a  Salomons  plan- 
tatas  :  sed  iv  TTfoiois,  lion  in  istins  modi  vallibus,  qualis 
erat  Kedron.  Prcetenruam  quod  nomeii  Kedron  vetns- 
tius  \  ideatur,  teinporibus  Salomnnis;  et  ilia  opinio,  de 
cedris,  nata  videatur  ex  Gneco  ruiv  KtS/iuv.  (|unm  He- 
brajum  nomeii  nil  minus  <|uam  cedros  imtet "  (i'ahesthm, 
1>. '-'17).  Looking  to  the  root  of  the  Jlebrew  name 
Kedron,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was  designed 
to  characterize  the  turbid  character  and  violent  flow  of 
its  waters  as  a  mere  winter  torrent,  soiled  and  swollen 
by  tlie  heavy  rains,  as  its  waters,  surcharged  with  mud 
and  gravel,  riisln  d  down  from  the  steep  overhanging 
hills. 

l'>e\"iid  (I,,,  point  to  which  we  have  now  traced  the 
Kidroii  \allev,  it,  proceeds  iii  a  southerly  direction  for 
three  or  four  miles,  and  then  bending  eastwards,  it 
pursues  its  tortuous  course  through  the  arid  and  sterile 
wilderness  of  .ludah.  and  finally  terminates  at  the 
north-western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Siloani, 
which  ilow  into  the  Kidroii  -alley  from  the  base  of 
Ophel,  are  on  good  grounds  believed  to  have  their 
chief  source  in  the  wells  or  cisterns  beneath  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Keeping  this  fact 
in  mind,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  there  is  a  singular 
appropriateness,  and  a  beautiful  significance,  in  the  lan- 
••.uaue  of  K/ek  ill's  vision,  cli.  xlvii  The  waters  \\hich 
he  saw  issuing  from  beneath  tin  altar  of  the  house  of 
(  oid  appeared  to  descend  into  the  Kidroii  valley,  and 
to  v.0  out  towanl  the  east  country,  and  to  go  down  into 
the  desert,  and  to  v.o  into  the  sea,:  and  everywhere, 
as  they  flowed  on,  barrenness  and  drought  wen.-  suc- 
ceeded by  life  and  fruitfulness,  and  the  very  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea  itself  Were  healed.  The  scene  still  sup- 
plies all  the  imagery  which  this  glorious  vision  employs. 
Tlie  waters  still  flow  down  into  the  valley,  and  so  far 
as  their  influence  extends,  the  vision  in  its  literal 
import  is  reali/.ed.  For  several  miles  onward  from 
Siloani  the  Kidroii  valley  is  one  continuous  garden, 
where  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree,  and  all 
pleasant  plants,  abound.  l>ut  where  the  waters  fail 
the  desert  begins.  And  so  it  is  with  the  gospel,  whose 
celestial  origin  and  blessed  effects  the  vision  figuratively 
describes.  Where  it  comes,  there  is  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  Where  it  is  absent  and  unknown,  this  fallen  world 
is  a  moral  and  spiritual  waste. 

Far  down  the  valley — at  the  distance  of  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem  there  is  one  of  the  oldest 
conventual  establishments  in  the  world.  Jt  is  that  of 
Mar-Saba,  or  Saint  Saba,  who  founded  it  in  the  fifth 
century.  Some  idea  may  be  fa-mod  of  its  massive 
architecture  and  of  the  loneliness  and  rugged  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it.  from  the  graphic 
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sketch  which  this  pave  exhibits.  The  ei  >nvcnt  i~  built  on 
the  soutlicrn  side  of  the  Kidron  valley  —the  Wady-or- 
.I'ahib  or  INIonks'  Valley,  as  at  this  part  of  its  course  it 
is  commonly  called.  In  its  neighbourhood  tin.1  valley  i- 
shut  in  liy  precipitous  rocks  i,f  nearly  400  feet  in  height. 


At  the  point  where  the  convent  stands,  a  spur  from 
the  mountain  above  projects  itself  into  the  ravine. 
This  projecting  ridge  lias  the  deep  gulf  or  chasm  of  the 
Kidron  valley  on  its  left  and  front,  while,  on  the  riu'ht. 
it  is  defended  by  a  narrow  cleft  that  cuts  dee])  into  the 
face  of  the  hill.  On  three  sides  therefore  the  convent 
is  all  but  unapproachable;  only  at  the  upper  end,  where 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands  joins  on  to  the  hill  above, 
could  any  enemy,  unprovided  with  artillery,  as.-ail  it. 
The  edifice  is  of  vast  size,  occupying  as  it  does,  with  its 
courts  and  buildings,  the  successive  shelves  of  rock  by 
which  the  ridge  sinks  gradually  down  to  almost  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  The  whole  is  surrounded  with 
walls  of  immense  thickness,  and  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height  —a  more  than  sufficient  protection  against  any 
weapons  which  the  Bedouin,  the  wild  wandering  sons 
of  the  desert,  can  bring  to  bear  against  it.  It  contains 
about  thirty  monks,  and  belongs  to  the  Greek  church. 
It  has  existed  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  but  has  done 
nothing  to  irrigate  the  moral  \vastes,  the  desolations  of 
many  generations,  which  lie  all  around  it. 

In  the  view  which  the  accompanying  sketch  exhibits, 
the  spectator  is  looking  down  the  valley  eastwards, 
and  away  across  the  wilderness  of  Judah  to  the 
mountains  of  Moab.  [R.  H.  ] 

KI'NArl  [Kcnitc  xfttJmifnl],  a  city  in  the  "  South  "  of 
Judah,  Jus.  xv.  •».  There  is  an  obvious  affinity  between 
this  nani"  (n:7>  and  Kenite  ('rp1) :  and  as  the  words  in 
this  list  greatly  exceed  the  total  number  of  cities  speci- 
fied, ver.  ::-.',  thus  proving  that  many  of  the  names  were 
compound;  and  as.  moreover,  the  Septuagint  reading 
for  the  previous  \\ords  '•  Kdur  and  .Tagur."  ver.  21,  is 
' A  pa  KO.L  'Acr<i>p,  implying  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  that 
date  answered  to  "  Arad  and  TTaxor:"  we  have  no  slight 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  three  first  names  in  the 
catalogue  originally  stood  thus:  "  Kab/eel,  and  Arad, 
and  Hazar-Kinah."  Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  this  mention  of  the  ''Kenite  settlement"  after 
that  of  Arad,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  state- 


ment in  .In.  i.  1C.  that    ''the  children   of  the  Kenite. 
Moses'  father-in-law,  went  up  out  of  the  city  of  palm- 
trees  with  the  children  of  .ludah   into  the  wilderness, 
which  lieth  in  the  s  >uth  of  Arad."     That  Ha/ar-Kinah 
derived  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  earl'est  date  that 
can   be  assigned  to  the  book  of 
•  Joshua;  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Kenites   near   Arad   must,   from 
the  terms  of  the  narrative,  have 
tak'-n   ]>Ia<e  almost  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Jericho,  and  the 
allotment  of  Judah's  inht  ritance. 
and  consequently  within  the  life- 
time of  Josh.ua  himself. --For  the 
probable  site  of  Hnzar-Kinah.nnd 
other  particulars,  see  the  arfiele 
on  the  KKXITF.S.  [F,.  w.] 

KING.  This  term  is  used  in 
the  !  )ld  Testament  scripture  with 
.-nine  latitude,  and  is  often  ap- 
plied where  some  inferior  epithet 
would  correspond  better  with 
modern  ideas.  It  occurs  first  in 
connection  with  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition  which  called  the 
prowess,  of  Abraham  into  play, 
and  those  who  suffered  by  it, 

(;o.  xiv.  Several  of  the  kings  in  question  may  have  had 
dominions  of  some  extent:  but  when  one  hears  of  the 
king  of  Sodom,  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  the  king  of 
Ad  mail,  the  king  of  Zeboim — all  towns  Ivinn'  within  a 
very  limited  district,  and  necessarily  of  moderate  si/" 
— it  is.  manifest  that  L'UKJ  must  be  understood  much  in 
the  sense  of  local  superior  or  chief  ruler.  The  remark- 
able thing,  however,  which  comes  out  in  these  and 
many  similar  notices,  is  the  prevailing  tendency  in  early 
times  toward  monarchical  government.  Whenever 
the  people  of  a  district  settled  down  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  regular  community,  it  was  under  the 
presidency  of  a  regal  head.  7\ot  in  Egypt  alone,  but 
in  Salem,  in  Cerar.  in  all  the  little  towns  with  which 
the  patriarchs  came  into  contact,  a  king  invariably 
appears  on  the  scene;  and  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
so  many  as  thirty-one  kings  are  said  to  have  fallen 
before  Joshua,  Jos.  xii.  o,  2t;  while  Adonibezek  speaks  of 
having  subdued  even  seventy,  .In.  i.  ~.  It  was  much 
the  same  in  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  and  Italy: 
the  primitive  form  of  government  in  each  appears  to 
have  been  kindly:  and  only  when  some  advance  had 
been  made  in  order,  oiviii/ation.  and  intelligence,  did 
the  republican  take  the  place  of  monarchian  rule. 
This  no  doubt  arose  in  good  measure  from  the  rude 
and  lawless  forces  which  in  those  early  times  were  ever 
ready  to  come  into  operation;  and  which  nmh-rid  it 
necessary,  for  safety  and  protection,  to  have  one  in- 
vested with  command  who  could  watch  for  the  interests 
of  his  particular  community,  and  M.ive  a  prompt  and 
authoritative  direction  to  its  affairs.  When  the  public 
and  private  relations  of  men  became  more  clearly 
defined,  and  the  principles  of  government  were  better 
understood,  other  and  more  popular  forms  of  constitu- 
tion were  often  adopted;  though,  again,  the  further 
progress  of  kingdoms,  the  lust  of  empire,  and  the 
corresponding  growth  of  luxury  and  ambition,  almost 
invariably  wrought  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
sin<rle  head  and  arm  at  the  centre  of  affairs.  This  alone 
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was  found  adequate  to  the  repression  of  disorders,  to 
give  consistency  to  the  line  of  policy  pursued,  and 
impart  regularity  and  vigour  to  the  administration. 

The  polity  set  up  among  the  covenant-people  on 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  with  a  view  to  their 
settlement  in  Canaan,  did  not  f'irmall/i  differ  from 
that  of  the  other  states  and  peoples  around  them.  Its 
theory,  like  that  of  the  rest,  was  monarcliian,  but 
monarchian  on  a  very  different  principle.  For  the 
grand  peculiarity  in  Israel's  case  was,  that  an  invisible, 
imt  a  visible,  head  was  chosen  to  hold  the  place  of  king 
—  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Moses,  indeed,  has 
once  applied  to  him  the  name  of  king  in  Jeshiirun.  DC. 
xxxiu.;".;  but  only  in  the  more  general  sense  of  having 
for  a  time  exercised  kinglike  authority,  by  establishin-; 
the  laws  to  be  observed  in  the  community,  and  taking 
the  practical  lead  in  its  management.  He  himself 
never  professed  to  have  more  than  delegated  authority, 
and  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  legislation  he  as-urncd 
God  to  be  their  only  proper  kin--;.  \  iewed  in  respect 
to  its  visible  form  of  administration,  th'-  government 
he  set  up  was  a  commonwealth,  partaking  largely  ot 
the  popular  and  republican  element;  but  in  its  funda- 
mental character  it  was  a  theocracy,  of  which  Jehovah 
was  at  once  lawgiver  and  king.  In  respect,  however, 
t"  the  outward  organization  of  thin-;-,  room  was  still 
left  for  the  institution  of  a  visible  head.  The  election 
of  a  king  was  contemplated  as  a  tiling  perfectly  con- 
sistent, if  rightly  -one  about,  with  the  hi-Ji'-r  interests 
of  the  theocracy,  Do.  xvii.  The  promise  even  of  king-- 
one day  to  arise  out  of  their  loins  was  from  the  iii 
distinctly  held  out  to  the  patriarchs, 
misc.  no  doubt,  ivali/.cd  in  part  by 
Israil  into  a  kingdom  of  priests,  K\.  \ 
al.-o  pointing  to  some  more  distinct  and  formal  de\,-li.p. 
nient.  It  was  the  x7, ;,-'/  in  which,  when  tl 
came,  the  people  set  about  the  appointment,  of  .,  king, 
not  the  appointment  itself,  which  brought  it  into  col- 
lision with  the  -r  at  design  of  the  theocracy,  and  called 
forth  the  earnest  prote.-t  "f  Samuel,  I  Su  viii  And  the 
manner  in  which  the  kings  afterwards  too  coiumonlv 
bore-  themselves  on  the  throne,  m  ire  than  justified  tin- 
concern  and  jealousy  manifested  at  its  institution  by 
the  prophet.  Yet  the  noble  rise  which  matters  took 
in  the  hands  of  David,  and  the  establishment  "fa  per- 
petual covenant  with  him  for  ruling  in  the  house  of 
God  -  a  covenant  within  the  Abrahamie  covenant  of 
blessing,  and  necessary  to  secure  its  proper  accomplish- 
ment—  was  the  clearest  proof  how  compatible  the 
existence  of  a  visible  was  with  that  of  an  invisible 
head;  or  rather,  how  the  perfection  aimed  at  by  the 
theocracy  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  com 
binatioii  of  the  human  with  the  divine  God  still  indeed 
the  kin-',  but  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  through 
flesh  wielding  the  destinies  of  his  everlasting  kingdom 
among  men. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  fir.st  distinct  indication 
of  a  kingly  government  in  Israel-  that  namely  in  DC. 
xvii.  1-1-20,  as  what  might  possibly  happen:  and,  if  it 
should  happen,  perfectly  compatible  with  the  ends  of 
the  theocracy,  there  was  a  point  of  affinity  with  the 
constitution  of  things  in  Fgypt,  which  it  is  well  to 
mark;  because,  though  the  spirit  of  all  was  different 
in  Israel,  yet  the  form  sketched  by  the  hand  of  the 
lawgiver  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  what  existed  in 
Egypt.  There  also  a  theocratic  element  entered  into 
the  monarchical  regimen;  for  the  king  was  to  a  huvc 
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!  extent  subject  to  the  declared  will  and  ministers  of 
the  heavenly  powers.  The  kings  did  not  govern  as  in 
other  monarchical  states,  arbitrarily  and  despotically: 
they  were  responsible  for  their  whole  conduct,  and  had 
to  conform  themselves  to  legal  prescriptions.  Thus,  in 
the  morning,  when  the  king  bathed  and  clothed  him- 
self, he  had  first  to  bring  an  offering  to  the  gods;  then, 
in  his  presence  and  before  the  assembled  people,  a 
solemn  prayer  was  presented  by  the  high-priest,  in 
which  his  kingly  obligations  were  set  before  him.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  society  of  the 
priests.  Hence  they  were  even  called  priests;  for  ex- 
ample by  Llutareh  (Creuzcr,  Symbolik,  ii.  p.  ii;).  It  was 
therefore  but  applying  to  Israel,  with  a  fitting  accom- 
modation to  the  demands  of  the  theocracy,  the  polity 
with  which  they  had  been  familiar  in  F--\  pt,  when 
Moses,  contemplating  the  probable  institution  of  an 
earthly  kingdom,  appointed  the  king  who  might  be 
chosen  to  regard  him-'  !:'  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  the 
servant  of  he.-, yen.  and  to  take  coun.-el  daily  at  the 
word  of  God.  Fv.-n  apart  from  the  divine  direction 
which  Mos-s  here  also  doubt!  --  received,  the  instruc- 
tion  could  not  be  viewed  as  unnatural:  the  people  of 
Israel  had  already  been  familiar  with  some'.hin-;  akin 
to  it. 

The    close    connection    between    the    kin-;    and    the 

pri-stl 1   in    l~ra"l.  and  of    the   kin,-;  with   the   higher 

'  nds  of  the  covenant,  may  of  it-elf  serve  to  explain  the 
custom,  which  was  adopted  at  the  very  institution  of 
the  kingdom,  of  setting  apart  or  consecrating  the  per- 
son appointed  by  anointing  him  with  oil,  is.-i.  x.l; 
whence  the  kin-  for  the  time  being  came  to  be  called 
Lord's  anointed."  l'.ut  for  this  also  there  was 
f'.und.  even  from  very  n  mote  times,  a  prototype  in 
F.gypt,  where  kin--  received  this  modi-  of  coi,-eeration 
trom  tin-  hands  of  the  pri.  Ms.  and  were  familiarly 
called  "the  anointed  of  the  gods."  The  spiritual 
nil  anin-  of  the  ceremony,  howe\er,  ditl'ered  materially 
in  the  two  cases,  takin-  its  distinctive  character  from 
tin-  spirit  of  tin-  reli-ions  belonging  to  the  ivsp.ctive 
countries.  I'.ut  see  under  ANOINTING,  and  IIY'/-///.--'/,,',.,- 

A  „.•;,„!   L';/!/f,t.   (ell.  xv.) 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD  on  <  )F  II  LA  V  KN  \;1aai\da 
<)<o?,  TUV  ovpai'i2i'\.  The-'-  are  the  two  mod.  s  of 
'  \pivssion  Used  in  the  <  lospels  to  denote  tin-  \ew  Tes- 
tament form  of  the  theocracy  the  divine  kingdom  as 
s't  up  in  the  hands,  and  found,  d  on  the  mediatorial 
W(  rk.  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Of  tin-  two  expressions 
one  is  peculiar  to  St.  Matthew:  he  alone  has  /,-/'//;;(/<.//< 
nf/tiai-iii  (lit.  of  tlir  hnii-ui*},  and  has  it  so  frequently, 
that  out  of  thirty-seven  times  in  all  that  either  expres- 
sion occurs,  in  thirty-three  it  takes  the  form  of  l.-iinnlonl 
'f  In  a  a  ii.  It  is  not  (mite  easy  to  account  for  so  marked 
a  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  a  particular  phrase,  though 
it  probably  arose  out  of  the  more  Hebraistic  cast  of  the 
gospel  of  Matthew.  For.  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
not  only  that  the  expression  kliii/dain  of  hear  en  was 
employed  as  synonymous  with  knujdnnl  of  <i»J,  but 
that  the  former  expression  had  become  common  among 
the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  for  denoting  the  state  of 
things  expected  to  be  brought  in  by  the  Messiah.  The 
mere-  use  of  the  expression  in  St.  Matthew,  uttered 
apparently  by  John  Uaptist,  and  our  Lord  himself, 
without  a  note  of  explanation,  as  if  all  perfectly  under- 
stood what  was  meant  by  it,  seems  alone  conclusive 
evidence  of  this.  The  Old  Testament  constitution,  and 
the  writings  belonging  to  it,  had  familiarized  the  Jews 
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to   the  employment  of  the  terms /-/V/ and  /diij/'limi  to  ! 
God.  not  merely  with  reference  to  his  universal  sove- 
reignty,   but    also    to   his    special    connection    with    the  j 

j pie  he  had    chosen  for  himself,   I  S:i.  \ii.  r.':  I's.  ii.  (i;  v.  'J; 

xx.  !i;lL'h.  xxix.  II:.' t'h.  xiii.  >,Ae.  Ill  Daniel,  however,  where- 
pointed  expression  required  to  be  uiven  to  the  difference 
in  this  respect  between  what  is  of  eartli  and  what  is  of 
heaven,  we  find  matters  ordered  on  a  certain  occasion 
with  a  view  to  bring  out  the  specific  lesson  that  "the 
heavens  do  rule,"  di.  iv.  iiii;  and  in  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  vision,  which  had  been  granted  to  Nebu- 
chadne/.zar,  it  was  said,  with  more  special  reference  t<> 
New  Testament  times,  that  "in  the  days  of  those 
(earthly)  kings  the  God  of  heaven  (lit.  of  the  heavens) 
should  set  up  a  kingdom  that  should  never  be  destroyed," 
di.  ii.  41.  In  still  another  vision  granted  to  Daniel  him- 
self, this  divine  kingdom  was  represented  under  the 
image  of  "one  like  a  Son  of  man  coming  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  there  was  given  him  dominion  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages should  serve  him,"  di.  ui.  in,  11.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  consequence  of  the  phraseology  thus  in- 
troduced and  sanctioned  by  Daniel,  that  the  expression 
"kingdom  of  heaven"  crocTT  P'ro,  iitu/kutk  hashamdim) 
passed  into  common  usage  among  the  Jews,  and  was 
but  another  name  with  them  for  a  state  of  fellowship 
with  God  and  devotedness  to  his  service.  Many  ex- 
amples of  this  are  given  by  Wetstein  on  Mat.  iii.  2 
from  Jewish  writings:  thus.  "  He  who  confesses  God  to 
lie  one,  and  repeats  De.  vi.  -i,  takes  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  "Jacob  called  his  sons  and  commanded 
them  concerning  the  ways  of  God.  and  they  took  upon 
them  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  The  sons  of  Achasius 
did  not  take  upon  them  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Lord,  for  they 
said,  There  is  not  a  kingdom  in  heaven,"  <\c.  The 
expression,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
specifically  with  reference  to  the  Messiah's  coming,  or 
the  state  to  be  introduced  by  him  ((or  the  examples 
produced  by  Schottgen,  De  Messia,  di.  ii.,  are  scarcely  ill 
point);  but  when  the  Lord  himself  was  declared  to  be 
at  hand  to  remodel  everything,  and  visibly  take  the 
government,  as  it  were,  on  his  shoulder,  it  would  be 
understood  of  itself,  that  here  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
should  be  found  concentrating  itself,  and  that  to  join 
one's  self  to  Messiah  would  be  in  the  truest  sense  to 
take  up  the  yoke  of  that  kingdom. 

Some  have  thought  it  advisable  to  substitute  ni'jn 
for  kiiujdoni  in  the  expressions  under  consideration,  on 
the  ground  (as  Campbell  remarks  in  one  of  his  Pn/hiii- 
iiar//  J)iwrt<iti<>it!i  to  t/ie  d'ox/iclti)  that  they  refer  to  that 
sort  of  dominion  which  is  understood  by  the  dispensa- 
tion of  grace  brought  in  by  the  gospel,  having  to  do 
merely  with  the  state  of  the  soul  here;  while  the  phrase, 
especially  of  the  "kingdom  of  heaven,"  he  conceives 
properly  indicates  the  state  of  perfect  felicity  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  world  to  come.  This,  however,  is  to 
divide  what  Scripture  would  rather  have  us  to  connect 
in  one  idea.  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  a  divided  one, 
either  as  to  men's  relation  to  it,  or  the  region  to  which 
its  operations  belong.  While  it  has  here  pre-eminently 
and  primarily  to  do  with  the  inner  man,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this;  it  comprehends  the  external  as 
well  as  the  internal,  and  embraces  alike  time  and  eter- 
nity. From  the  moment  of  their  believing  upon  Christ 
sinners  are  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 


Son;  they  become  related  to  a  heavenly  citizenship;  and 
both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  particular 
churches,  they  are'bonnd  by  their  calling  to  strive  after 
the  realization  of  a  state  or  kingdom,  which  stands  in 
such  affinity  with  the  higher  world.  "  He  has  made 
us  a  kingdom,  priests  to  God  and  our  Father,"  P.e.  i.  fl — 
so  it  stands  in  the  correct  text — is  the  motto  that  every 
Christian  church  should  take  to  itself,  and  which  it 
should  seek  even  now  to  have  made  good  in  the  condi- 
tion and  character  of  all  belonging  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  be  understood  that  in  the 
descriptions  and  exhortations  of  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, reference  is  had,  under  the  expressions  "kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  "kingdom  of  Cod,"  sometimes  more 
to  the  present,  sometimes  more  to  the  future  world. 
It  is  so  especially  in  our  Lord's  parabolical  repre- 
sentations respecting  the  kingdom.  These  delineate' 
all  the  varied  states  and  aspects  of  the  kingdom,  from 
its  first  apparently  small  and  feeble  beginnings,  to  its 
final  issues  in  glory  and  condemnation;  some  embrace 
the  whole  compass  of  the  history,  while  others  are  con- 
fined to  a  limited  portion  of  it.  But  in  none  of  them 
is  the  view  presented  that  simply  of  an  int<  rnal  expe- 
rience; there  is  always  comprehended  a  state  of  things 
which  the  term  kingdom,  in  its  natural  complex  mean- 
ing, can  quite  fitly  be  applied  to. 

KINGS,  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BOOKS  OF. 
The  two  books  of  Kings,  which,  in  the  English  Bible, 
follow  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  precede  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles,  were  originally  one  book.  .In 
Hebrew7  MSS.  they  are  undivided,  and  form  a  continu- 
ous narrative  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  the  latter  days 
of  king  David  to  the  captivity  of  Judah  in  Babylon. 

The  division  into  two  books  was  first  made  in  the 
Scptuagint  version  and  then  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the 
LXX.  these  books  are  called  j3a<Ti\eiuiv  Tpir-rj,  /3am- 
\fiLov  rerdpTT],  the  third  and  the  fourth  book  of  King- 
doms, because  they  contain  the  history  of  the  two  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  two  books  of  Samuel 
beimi  Tr/iii'Tri  and  Stvrepij.  I  lithe  Vulgate  they  are  named 
Tertius,  Quartus  Regum  Liber,  the  third  and  fourth 
book  of  Kings,  because  they  contain  a  list  of  the  suc- 
cessive kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  This  division  was 
first  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  Daniel 
Bomber^,  in  his  printed  editions  issued  between  the 
years  lf)lS  and  1;>4D.  The  former  Hebrew  title  was 
TH  Tpsrri  (now  king  David  i,  but  in  printed  Bibles  we 
find  respectively  N  CW3  and  1  C^T), 

I.  Tin'  fin-ill  <>f  flic  lionl'it. — The  question  has  been 
raised  and  carefully  discussed,  whether  the  books  of 
Kings  (1  and  2)  constitute  an  entire  work  of  themselves, 
or  whether  they  originally  formed  part  of  a  larger  work. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  that  there  was  a 
laruv  historical  work  embracing  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Joshua.  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  out 
of  which  these  several  books,  as  we  now  have  them, 
have  been  formed.  Ewald  regards  the  books  of  Judges 
(with  Ruth),  1  and  2  Samuel  and  1  and  2  Kings,  as  form- 
ing parts  of  one  whole  work,  which  he  calls  ''  The  great 
book  of  the  Kings.'' 

The  grounds  on  which  the  supposition  has  been  built, 
that  the  books  of  Kings  form  part  of  a  larger  work, 
beginning  with  Judges  and  ending  with  the  account  of 
the  captivity,  are  partly  the  following: — 

(1.)  These  books  together  contain  one  unbroken  narra- 
tive, both  in  form  and  matter,  each  portion  being  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  by  the  conjunctive  i,  or  the 
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continuative  TTH,  The  hook  of  Judges  shows  itself  to 
bo  a  separate  work  from  Joshua,  by  opening  with  a 
narration  of  events  with  which  that  book  closes;  the 
work  then  proceeds  through  the  times  of  the  Judges, 
and  u'oes  on  to  give,  in  Kuth,  the  family  history  and 
genealoLCV  of  l)avid,  and  in  Samuel  and  Kings  the  i 
events  which  transpired  down  to  the  captivity. 

('2.)  The  recurrence  in  Judges  of  the  phrases,  "and  in 
those  days  there  was  no  kini;'  in  Israel, "  cli.  x\ii.  ii;  xviii.  l; 
xxi.  2.1;  "It  came  to  puss  in  those  days  when  there  was 
no  kino-,"  ch.  xix.  u  and  in  Kuth.  ch.  i  i,  "  Now  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  days  when  tin-  judges  ruled,"  shows  that 
this  portion  of  the  work  v,  as  written  in  the  times  v.  hen 
there  inrc  kings  in  Israel.  The  writer  therefore  was 
in  a  position  to  pass  under  review  the  whole  period  of 
the  times  of  the  judge  s,  and  we  find  that  he  e-timat.  .- 
tin-  conduct  of  the  pt  opK-  according  to  the  decree  of 
their  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  writer  of  Kiiu's.  Ju.  ii.  n-r.i;  -Ki.  xui.  ?--::. 

A'.'ain.  in  Ju.  i.  -1.  it  is  said  that  the  Jcl>u.-itc-  dwell 
\\iththe  children  of  IVnjamin  in  Jerusalem  n,/ti>  tltit 
</iii/ :  and  in  -  Sa.  xxiv.  1  '>.  mention  is  made  of  Araunah 
the  Ji.liH.-iih'  as  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  from  which 
it  i.-  inferred  that  the  writer  intended  the-e  facts  t" 
explain  each  other.  (I'.nt  see  Jos.  xv.  c,:;  )  There  is  thought 
to  be  a  reference  in  Ju.  xviii.  :>U  to  the  captivity  of 

I.-rael   in   the  day-  of  Moshe.i.  in  which  case   the  1 k 

must   have  been  written    subsequently  to  tlial    t'lue,  a.- 
wcre  the  books  of  Kind's. 

(:>.)  The  books  of  KiiiLi-  take  up  the  narrative  where 
l!  Samuel  breaks  oil',  and  proceed  in  the  ,-ame  spirit 
and  manner  to  continue  the  hi-tory.  with  the  earlier 
parts  of  which  the  writer  -fives  proof  of  beinir  well  ae 
i|liainted  (compare  1  Ki.  ii.  1 1  with  •_'  Sa  v.  I,  :..  2  Ki.  xvii.  11  with 
Ju.  ii.  ii-r.),  \c.  ;  and  in  order  to  perceive  the  general  re- 
semblance of  spirit  and  manner.  seeJu  iv.  vii.  xi.;  1  Sa.  iv. 
.xvii.;  1  Ki.  viii.:  •_'  Ki.  xvii.  ic. 

ll.)  Similarity  of  diet  ion  has  been  observed  through- 
out, indicating  identity  of  author-hip.  The  phra.-e. 
"Spirit  of  Jehovah,''  occurs  first  in  Judges,  and  fiv 
(juently  afterwards  in  Samuel  and  Killers.  Ju  iii.  i";  \i 
:it,  ii-  ;  1  S.i.  \.  t;.,':c.:  1  Ki .  xx.i.  Jl;  -  Ki  ii.  Ifi,  ic.  So.  ".Man  of 
( loll, "to  designate  a  prophet,  and  "(loddo  so  to  me 
ami  more  also,"  are  common  to  them. 

Hut  these  reason-  are1  not  conclusive.  Manv  of  the 
re-emblances  may  be  accounted  for  in  other  wavs. 
whilst  there  are  important  and  wider  differences. 

(1.)  If  the  arguments  were  sufficient  to  join  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kind's  together  in  one  work,  for  the  same 
reasons  Joshua  must  lie  added.  .IMS.  i.  i,  xv.  i;:!;  xxiii.  and 
xxiv  ;  Ju.  i.  1. 

(•J.)  The  writer  of  Kings  miuht  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  previous  history  of  his  people,  and  even  with  the 
contents  of  Judges  and  Samuel,  without  being  himself 
the  author  of  those  books. 

(o.)  Such  similarity  of  diction  as  exists  may  be  ascribed 
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to  the  tise  by  the  writer  of  Kings  of  earlier  documents, 
to  which  also  the  writer  of  Samuel  had  access. 

(4.)  There  are  good  reasons  for  regarding  the  Kings 
as  together  forming  an  entire  and  independent  work, 
such  as  -  the  similarity  of  style  and  language,  both 
vocabulary  and  grammar,  which  pervades  the  two 
books,  but  distinguishes  them  from  others  -  the  uniform 
system  of  ([notation  observed  in  them,  but  not  in  the 
books  which  precede  them  -  the  same  careful  attention 
to  chronology — the  recurrence  of  certain  phrases  and 
forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  them.  A  great  number 
of  words  occur  in  Kings,  and  are  found  in  them  only; 
such  are  chiefly  names  of  materials  and  utensils,  and 
architectural  terms.  Words,  and  unusual  forms  of 
words,  occur,  which  are  only  found  here  and  in  writers 
of  the  same  period,  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  but  not 
in  Samuel  or  Judges.  (If  these  a  long  list  miidit  be 
"iven,  but  the  following  may  siiilice  : 

nr>!  for  i;-si  :!  Ki.  v  i.  l:>.  only. 

!"!""N,  meat.  1    Ki.  xix.  J\  only. 

C"*2Ti<,   almiiu  trees.          1   Ki.  x.  11,  ]'2,  three  times. 
r;"l^-   pillars,  '2  Ki.  xviii.  Id.  only. 

;-- -\s<.    stalls,  1    Ki.  iv.  ~2>>  (v.  G;,  only  thus. 

c-p;,  fowls.  1   Ki.  i\-.  ~2'4  (v.  :i'i. 

in:,    to  stretch  one-elf,     1  Ki.  xviii.  4^;  Ii  Ki.  iv. 

34,  35,  only. 
1    Ki.  xx.  :JS.  41 ,  only. 
'2  Ki.  xxv.  1 '_',  onlv. 
'2  Ki.  ii.  >,  only. 
1    Ki.  v.  '.'  ('2'>*.  only. 
1   Ki.  v  i.  1.  !>7,  only. 
'2  Ki.  xvii.  !>.  onlv. 
1    Ki.  vi.  ij,  (>,  Id,  only. 
1    Ki.  vii.  4(i,  only. 
'2  Ki.  xvii.  L'l ,  onlv. 
'2  Ki.  iv.  7.  only. 
1   Ki.  xx.  •(:'>;  xxi.  4,  f>,  only. 
'2  Ki.  xxiii.  1  1 ,  only. 
'_'  Ki.  vi.  •-!.">,  only, 
•J   Ki.  xv.  Id,  only. 
'2  Ki.  vi.  S,  only. 


for  1-rt*,    a>hes, 

I-;,  liii-bandinan. 

C~:.  wrap  together. 

P,-,,--,.  floats, 

•n,  month  /if, 

urn,  to  act  secretlv. 

l"l",  chambers. 

~rj"2,  cluv. 

N't:,  to  drive. 

.-«-.  debt, 

•c,  heavv, 

T~I~.  suburbs. 

;~.  (iiiea.-uiv.t 

-;-.  before  iprej).), 

."cnn,  camji, 

„-,.,,.  cha|'iter, 

Y^P^  snufl'ers, 


occurs  only  in   Ki.  Ch.  and  Je 
occtirs  onl     in  Ki.  Ch.  and  Je 


ctirs  only  in  Ki.  Ch.  .Je.  and  Ezr. 


IT.  Tin-  <-<>nt< nix. — The  contents  of  these  books  are 
comprised  in  the  fi  illowing  tabular  arrangement,  in  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  to  the  principal 
events  their  exact  date,  and  to  place  side  by  side  the 
contemporaneous  events  in  the  history  of  the  two 
kingdoms. 


TABULAR    AND   CHRONOLOGICAL    AUKA.\(,EMENT   OF   THE   CONTENTS   OF   THE   TWO   BOOKS   OF   KINGS. 

I. — THK  UNITED  KINCDOM. 

Saul  (forty  years). 
<~>  David  (forty  year.V. 

Tin-  first  bonk  of  Kin^s  narrates  the  last  events  in  tin1  life  of  David.  How  in  his  old  age  Abishag  waits  on  him,  ch.  i.  1-4. 
Adonijah  usurps  the  kingdom,  in  which  lie  is  aided  by  .loab  and  Abiathar,  ver.  5  10.  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  inform  the. 
king  thereof,  and  remind  him  of  his  promise  that  Solomon  .should  be  his  successor,  ver.  10-IU.  David  commands  Xadok, 
Nathan,  and  Benaiah  to  make  Solomon  king,  which  is  done,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  ver.  Ui'-lO.  The  guests  of 
Adonijah,  informed  of  this  act,  immediately  disperse,  and  lie  flees  to  the  altar  for  refuge.  Solomon  sends  for  him,  and  bids 
him  go  to  his  own  house,  ver.  41-53.  David's  final  charge  to  Solomon,  in  which  he  enjoins  obedienee  to  the  law  of  God, 
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wards  Joab,  the  sons  of  Barzillai,  and  Shimei,  ch.  ii.  1-10.     David  dies,  having  reigned 


in  Hebron,  and  thirty-three  in  Jerusalem,  ver.  in.  11. 


Solomon  (reigned  forty  years) 


Shimei,  ordered  by  the  kin--  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  o 


n  pain  of  death,  pursue 


runaway  servants  to  Oath,  and  mi  hi.s 


Solomon  having  married  the  dauuht 


f  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  places  her  in  the 


I.     The  people  sacrifice  on  high  places,  no  house  being  yet  built  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.     Solomon 
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city  of  Da\  id.  ch 

burns  incense  on  high  places,  and  especially  at  Gibeon,  ver.  -2  1.  There  "the  Lord  appears  to  Mm  h'l  a'drcam  and'oilers 
him  his  choice  of  gifts;  and  approving  of  his  choice  of  wisdom,  promises  him  also  riches  and  honour,  and  on  condition  of  his 
walking  as  did  his  father  David,  length  of  life  as  well,  ver.  5  11.  Solomon  otters  burnt-offerings  and  peace  offerings  before 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  ac  Jerusalem,  and  makes  a  feast  for  his  servants,  ver.  15.  Two  harlots  come  to  the  king  for  his 
judgment,  and  all  Israel  admire  the  w  isdom  of  his  decision,  ver.  10-2S.  A  list  ,,f  Solomon's  chief  ollicers  of  state,  ch.  iv.  1-lsi 
The  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  the  extent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  daily  provision  of  his  household.  His  horses  chariots 
and  horsemen,  and  their  provender,  ver.  20  28.  Solomon's  wisdom  asserted  to  be  pre  eminent;  his  proverbs  and  songs'  his 
knowledge  of  plants  and  animals 
informs  Hiram  of  his  purpose  io  i 
in  return  for  which  Solomon  gives 
stone  for  the  building,  ver.  1:;-1S. 

The  temple  is  begun;  its  dimensions  and  form,  and  manner  of  erection,  described,  ch.  vi.  110.  The  Lord's  presence  in 
the  house  is  promised,  vur.  11-13.  Further  description  of  the  temple  and  its  internal  decorations,  together  with  makinf  of 
the  cherubim,  ver.  i4-."0. 

The  temple  finished  in  seven  years,  ver.  37,  38.  Solomon  builds  his  own  house  in  thirteen  years,  ch.  vii.  1.  lie  builds 
also  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  ver.  2-0,  and  a  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,  ver.  S.  "These  described,  ver.  '.Ml'. 
Hiram  (lluram)  of  Tyre,  a  skilful  worker  in  metals,  is  sent  for,  who  wrought  all  Solomon's  work-  the  pillars,  the  molten 
sea,  the  ten  bases,  the  lavers,  .sirred  utensil.-,  and  other  furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  temple,  ver.  13  51.  Solomon  sum- 
mons the  elders  of  Israel  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  holv  vessels  of 
the  tabernacle  are  brought  np  from  the  city  of  David  to  the  temple.  "Then  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  h'.use  of  th.: 
Lord,"  ch.  viii.  1-11.  Solomon's  speech  and  prayer,  and  further  address,  ver.  12-01.  The  offerings,  and  sacrifices,  and 
feasting  made  on  the  occasion,  ver.  01-00.  The  Lord  appears  a  second  time  to  Solomon,  and  promises  to  establish  his 
throne  on  condition  of  faithful  obedience,  but  otherwise,  threatens  to  reject  Israel  and  the  house  which  he  had  hallowed 
ch.  ix.  1  ',<. 

Solomon,  on  the  completion  of  his  buildings,  cedes  to  Hiram  twenty  cities  in  Galilee.  Hiram  despises  them,  and  sends 
Solomon  sixscore  talents  of  gold,  ver.  11-14.  The  reason  of  the  levy  which  Solomon  raised  is  assigned,  vi;:.  his  building 
houses  and  cities.  The  levy  not  made  on  the  children  of  Israel,  but  on  the  tribes  left  in  the  land,  ver.  15  2:5.  Solomon's 
practice  of  sacrificing  three  times  in  the  year  in  the  temple,  ver.  20.  He  constructs  a  navy  in  E/i.ni  geber,  for  w  Inch  Hiram 
sends  shipmen,  and  they  fetch  gold  from  Ophir,  ver.  20-28.  The  queen  of  Sheba  comes  to  Jerusalem  to  verify  the  reports 
she  had  heard  of  Solomon's  wisdom  and  greatness,  and  she  gives  large  presents  to  the  king,  ch.  x.  1-10.  Solomon's  wealth, 
his  golden  shields  and  ivory  throne,  and  other  treasures  described.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom.  The  number  of  his  forces. 
His  navy  and  imports,  ver.  I  I  29.  Solomon's  love  for  strange  women,  who  turn  his  heart  after  other  gods,  and  he  does  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  eh.  xi.  1  S.  God's  anger  against  Solomon.  The  rending  of  the  kingdom  foretold,  ver.  9-13.  The 
Lord  stirs  up  adversaries  against  Solomon— Hadad  the  Ed.miite,  ver.  14  22;  Rezon,  who  reigned  in  Syria,  ver.  2.3-2,);  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Xebat,  to  whom  Ahijah  the  prophet  had  predicted  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  future  reign  over 
the  ten  tribes,  ver.  20-40. 

Solomon's  death  and  burial,  ver.  41-43. 


IT.-— THE  DIVIDED  KINGDOM. 


JUDAH.  B.C. 

Rehoboam  (seventeen  years).  117.5 

Ilehoboam  and  the  elders  of  Israel  assemble  at  Sheehem, 
ch.  xii.  1.  Jeroboam  having  returned  from  Egypt  is  pre- 
sent with  the  people.  They  represent  their  grievances  to 
Uehoboam,  who  takes  time  to  consider.  Following  evil 
advice,  he  refuses  redress,  whereupon  a  revolt  takes  place. 
Rehoboam  flees  to  Jerusalem,  and  Jeroboam  is  made  king 
of  Israel — the  tribe  of  Judah  alone  adhering  to  Rehoboam, 
ver.  2  20.  An  army  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
is  gathered  to  subdue  the  rebellion,  but  Shemaiah,  the 
man  of  God,  forbids  the  war,  ver.  21  24. 

In  Hehoboara's  reign  Judah  does  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  by  idolatrous  and  vicious  practices,  ch.  xiv.  2!  2t. 
In  his  fifth  year  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  comes  to  Jerusa-  070 
1cm  and  takes  away  the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
ver.  25.  20.  Rehoboam  makes  shields  of  brass  instead  of 
the  lost  shields  of  gold.  Rehoboam  dies  and  is  buried  in 
the  city  of  David.  His  son  Abijam  succeeds,  ver.  27-31. 

Abijam  (succeeds  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam—  058 
reigns  three  years). 

Abijam  sins  like  his  father,  but  for  David's  sake  he  is  per- 
mitted to  have  a  son  to  succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  ch. 
xv.  1-8. 

Asa  (reigns  forty-one  years— succeeds  in  the  twentieth  955 
year  of  Jeroboam). 

Asa  does  right  like  David;  removes  the  idols  which  his 
father  had  made,  ch.  xv.  9-13.  He  removes  also  his  mother 
Maachah  from  being  queen,  on  account  of  idolatry,  and 
makes  presents  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  ver.  13-10. 


B.C.  ISRAEL. 

975         Jeroboam  (reigned  twenty  two  year.-). 

Jeroboam  made  king  of  Israel,  builds  Sheehem  and  Penuel. 
ch.  xii.  25.  To  prevent  the  people  returning  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  David,  he  forbids  their  going  to 
worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  sets  up  idolatrous  worship  at 
Bethel  and  at  Dan,  ver.  20-33. 

Whilst  Jeroboam  is  burning  incense  at  Bethel,  a  man  of 
God  predicts  the  birth  of  Josiah,  of  the  house  of  David, 
who  shall  offer  idolatrous  priests  and  burn  men's  hone-' 
upon  that  same  altar  at  Bethel,  ch.  xiii.  1,  2.  The  altar  is 
rent  as  a  sign  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction,  ver.  3, 
and  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  is  dried  up,  ver.  4,  5;  and  at  the 
prayer  of  the  prophet  restored  again,  ver.  0.  Jeroboam 
offers  to  reward  the  man  of  God,  but  he  refuses  to  eat,  or 
drink,  or  tarry,  and  returns  by  another  way,  ver.  7-10. 
An  old  prophet  of  Bethel,  told  of  this  occurrence  by  his 
sons,  follows  the  man  of  God,  and  prevails  on  him  by  false 
pretences  to  return  with  him  and  eat.  The  old  prophet 
announces  the  punishment  which  shall  be  inflicted  on  the 
deceived  man,  ver.  20-22,  whom,  having  departed,  a  lion 
slays,  ver.  24.  The  old  prophet  fetches  his  body  and  buries 
it  in  his  own  grave,  ver.  25-32.  Jeroboam  makes  priests  of 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  ver.  33,  34.  His  son  Abijah  is  sick, 
Jeroboam  sends  his  wife  in  disguise  to  Ahijah  the  prophet 
in  Sliiluh,  ch.  xiv.  1,  2.  The  blind  Ahijah  is  forewarned 
by  the  Lord  of  her  coming,  who  addresses  her  by  name  on 
her  entrance,  and  gives  her  a  message  of  rebuke  and  pun- 
ishment for  her  husband;  the  child  should  die;  the  king- 
dom should  be  taken  from  Jeroboam;  Israel  also  should 

953  be  scattered  beyond  the  river,  ver.  4-10.     Jeroboam  dies, 
and  Xadab  his  son  succeeds,  ver.  '_0. 
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JUDAH. 

There  was  war  between  Asa  and  Baasha  all  tlieir  days 
(twenty-four  years,  from  Asa's  third  to  twenty  sixth  year  . 
Asa.  on  Uaasha's  invasion  of  Judali,  takes  the  treasures  of 
the  Lord's  house,  and  sends  to  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  to 
induce  him  to  break  with  Baa-ha,  and  make  a  league  with 
.hulah,  who  complies,  and  sends  his  armies  against  the 
cities  of  Israel.  Baasha  abandoning  Hamah,  Asa  has  Geba 
and  Mixj.eh  built  with  its  materials,  eh.  xv.  It)  -JJ.  In 
his  old  age  is  dis  -ased  in  his  feet,  and  dies,  ver.  '_'  •'.  -4. 


Jelio.-hap'nat  begins  t. 
He  does  right  in  the  .-Liu  of  th,    Lord,  ch    xxii.  41    1 


Jehoshaphat  makes  peace,  with  Israel,  and  goes  with 
Ahab  against  Kamoth-irilead,  ch.  xxii.  44  (1  3S). 

Makes  ships  of  Tharshish  to  goto!  Iphir.  but  they  are  bro- 
ken at  Kzioli  geber;  refuses  to  ally  himself  in  the  lleet  with 
Ahixziuh.  ver.  4S,  4'.>. 


Jehoram  'according  to  1  Ki.  i.  17)  hegins  to  reign  in  liis 
father's  lifetime,  for  which  '2  Ki.  viii.  10'  assigns-  another 
date- Jehoram  of  Israel's  fifth  year. 

Jehoram    is   made   king    in   his   father's  lifetime  —  he 
reigned  eight  years,  ch.  viii.  10,  17. 

Jehorain's  evil  life,  ver.  IS,  1(1.  Kdom  revolts  from  Judah. 
Jehoram  goes  to  /air  and  smites  the  F.domites,  but  does 
not  subdue  the  rebellion.  Libnah  also  revolts,  ver.  '20- '!-. 


B.C.  IS.RAKL. 

;i.3o  Nadab  (reigns  two  years— succeeds  in  the  second  year 

of  Asa). 

Xadab  doe-  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Baasha.  son  of 
Ahijah,  conspires  against  him,  and  Xadab  is  -lain  at  Cib- 
bethon whil.-t  he  was  be-ie  ring  it.  ch.  xv.  2.V2S. 

'.'.VJ  Baasha  'twenty  four  years). 

Baasha  destroys  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  ver.  •_".'.  He 
reiiMis  in  Tirxah.  and  does  ev  ii  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  ver. 
;;ii-:-M.  Invade.- Judah.  Builds  Kamah.  ch.  xv.  17,  which 
Asa  dismantles.  The  word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  Jehu  the 
prophet  against  Baasha.  whose  dynast  \  is  to  cease.  Baasha 
is  buried  ill  Tirxah,  ch.  xvi  1  7. 

•   -    .       Elah  (reigns  two  years— -in  A.-a's  twenU  sixth  vear). 

/imri  conspire-  a-ain-t  Klah.  and  -lay-  him  as  he  was  drink- 
ing in  the  house  of  his  steward  Arza  in  Tnzah,  ver.  !•  Id. 

.'•>  Zimri  (seven  davs  -  in  Asa's  27th  vear). 

Slays  all  the  house  of  Baasha,  as  pr.  dieted  by  Jehu.  ch. 
xvi.  11  13.  The  people  (still  or  again)  encamped  against 
Cibbethon  heard  that  /imri  had  cons|  ired.  and  made 
Omri,  captain  of  the  host,  king  of  Israel  in  the  camp.  He 
•joes  up  from  Cibbethon  to  liesiege  Tirxah.  and  /imri  burns 
the  pdace  and  himself,  ver.  If,  2'd. 

;.2s          Omri  ,-itid  Tibni. 

A    period   of  anarchy.     The   people  divided    between   two 

ruler-,  but  Oniri's  party  prevail-,  ch.  xvi.  21.  22. 
'.'24  Omri  (rciuiis  twelve  years — M\    at    Tirxah    in   civil  war 

with  Tibni.      In  Asa's  thirty  first  vear),  ver.  i!.".. 
Omri  buv-  the  hill   Samaria    and   builds  the  city  Sannria. 
1     •  •..--.    ..  •:•    i  d        in  Asa's  thirty-eighth  year,  ver.  21   28. 

IM7  Aliab  (ri  igns  in  Samaria  twenty  two  years). 

Ahab  marries  Jezebel,  and  worships  Baal.  ch.  xvi.  20  :::. 
In  his  days  Hid  the  Bethdite  rebuilds  Jericho,  ver  ::1 
(Jos.  vi.  if,). 

'.'Id      Klijah  prophesies  drought  1"  Ahab;   i-  fed  bv  ravens  at  the 
br,',.,k   Cherith,   then   by    the    widow   ,,f  /arej  hath,    whose 
meal  and  oil   he  multiplies,  and  who-,,  -on   i,,-  rais. 
again,  ch.  xvii.  I   24. 

'.i"G  After  the  third  year  ,,f  the  famine.  Ahab  sends  Obadiah  to 
for  grass  for  the  horse.-.  Klijah  meets  him,  and  sends 
a  message  to  Ahab.  'The  interview  of  the  prophet  and  the 
kinu,  when  the  remarkable  c..nte-i  between  Klijah  and  the 
prie.-i,  of  Jiad  and  Ashtotvth  is  arranged.  The  contest 
t  ikes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
end-  in  the  discomfiture  and  death  of  the  false  prophcti 
ch.xviii.l  -PI.  Elijah  prays  for  rain,  ver.41  ir,  (Ja.v.10  is). 
Kliial,  flees  to  Beersheba  to  avoid  Jezebel's  anger;  sue 
coured  by  an  angel,  he  reaches  llord,;  Cod  appears  to  him 
tin -re,  di.  xix.  1  14.  Klijah  is.-ent  to  Damascus  to  anoint 
Haxael  to  b  •  kin-  of  Svria,  Jehu  to  be  king  of  Israel,  and 
Lli.-ha  lobe  prophet  in  his  stead,  vur.  15,  ir..  Klisha  being 
anoint, -d.  follows  Klijah.  ver.  P.'  21. 

Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  besieg.  -  Samaria.  A  prophet 
instructs  Ahab  how  to  defeat  the  Syiians,  eh.  xx.  1  2l. 
After  a  year  Benhadad  again  marches  against  Israel.  A 
man  of  Cod  again  promises  the  victory  to  Ahab  ver.  21  2S. 
The  Syrians  defeated  at  Aphck,  ver.  -'.',  30.  Benhadad 
sues  for  mercy,  and  Ahab  makes  a  covenant  with  him.  \er. 
:;l  ;!1,  for  which  Ahab  is  denounced  by  one  of  the  prophets, 
ver.  :,',  4.".. 

'.'lid  Ahab's  seizure  of  Naboth's  vineyard  with  Jexebd's  assist 
anee,  ch  xxi.  i  1(1.  Klijah  goes  to  rebuke  Ahab,  and  pre 
diet,  his  punishment,  ver.  17  2o.  Ahab  humbles  himself. 

S','7      M'7      Aha),,   with   Jehoshaphat.   king   of  Judah.   persuaded    by 


Ahaziah's  short  and  evil  reign  (two  years1,  ch.  xxii. 
r,l  :,:;.  Moab  rebels  against  Israel.  Ahaxiah's  accident; 
his  message  of  inquiry  to  Haal-zebub,  god  of  Kkron.  Klijah 
meets  the  messengers,  and  warns  Aha/.iah  of  his  approach 
ing  death.  A  captain  of  fifty  sent  to  fetch  Klijah;  but  lie 
and  his  fifty  are  burned  with  lire  from  heaven,  as  is  also 
another  captain  of  fifty.  The  third  captain  of  fifty  prevails 
on  Klijah  to  goto  the  king,  who  then  dies,  2  Ki.  i.  1-18; 
and  having  no  son,  is  succeeded  by 

Jehoram,   or    Joram   (Ahaxiah's   brother),  reigns  twelve 
years. 

He  succeeds  Ahaziah   in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jehosha- 
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Jehoram  (Joram)  dies  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year 
of  Joram  of  Israel,  cli.  viii.  1'j;  ix.  1'J,  ami  is  succeeded  t>\ 
his  son  Ahaziah. 


Ahnziah  (reigns  OTIC  year). 

Alia/iali,  son  of  Athaliah,  grand-daughter  of  Oniri,  and 
daughter  of  Ahab.  He  does  wickedly,  and  is  wounded  at 
Gur,  when  he  flees  from  Jezreel  to  escape  Jeliu.  He  dies 
at  Mcgiddo,  and  is  buried  in  Jerusalem,  eh.  viii.  '25 -2!'; 

Athaliah  destroys  all  the  seed-royal  except  Joash,  the 
young  son  of  Ahaziah,  who  was  kept  hidden  with  his  nurse 
for  six  years,  during  which  Athaliah  reigns,  eh.  xi.  1-:!. 

Joash,  or  Jehoash,  is  anointed  king  by  Jehoiada  (reigns 
forty  years). 

Athaliah  is  slain,  and  the  images  and  priest  of  Baal 
destroyed.  Coven. ints  made  between  the  Lord  and  the 
king  and  the  people,  ver.  4  '21. 

Jehoash  reigns  well  during  the  lifetime  of  Jehoiada,  ch. 
xii.  1-3.  Collects  money  for  repairing  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
but  the  work  is  delayed.  In  the  twenty-third  year  Jehoiada 
places  a  chest  by  the  altar.  The  contributions  given  to  the 
workmen,  and  the  work  advanced  .accordingly,  ver.  4-1  tl. 

Hazael  of  Syria  attacks  Gath.  and  threatens  Jerusalem. 
Jehoash  sends  the  treasures  of  the  Lord's  house  to  him  to 
purchase  peace,  ver.  17,  is. 

Joash  slain  by  conspirators  at,  Millo,  ver.  ly-21. 


Amaziah  (reigns  twenty  nine  years). 
Amaziah  succeeds  his  father  Joash  in  the  second  year  of  the 
regency  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel.  Puts  to  death  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father,  but  not  their  children,  ch.  xiv.  l-il. 
Slays  the  Edoniites,  ver.  7.  Sends  a  hostile  message  to  the 
king  of  Israel,  who  returns  an  insulting  answer.  "They 
look  one  another  in  tho  face"  at  Bethshemesh.  Amaziah 
is  taken  by  Joash,  who  breaks  down  four  hundred  cubits 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  spoils  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
ver.  8-14. 


ISRAEL. 

phat's  reign,  and  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram,  the  son 
of  Jehoshaphat's  regency,  2  Ki.  i.  17;  iii.  1. 

Elijah  and  Elisha  go  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel,  and  thence 
to  .Jericho  and  to  Jordan,  where  Elijah  was  translated,  and 
his  mantle  fell  on  Elisha,  '2  Ki.  ii.  1  IS.  Elisha  heals  the 
waters  of  Jericho,  ver.  l'.i-22.  Dears  destroy  the  mockers, 
ver.  2.'i  2-J. 

The  rebellion  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab.  Jehoram  obtains 
the  aid  of  Jeho.-hiiphat  again.-t  .Moab.  In  want  of  \\ater, 
the  kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom  went  to  Elisha,  who 
promised  a  supply"  of  water  wil  limit  rain,  and  a 'so  \  icim  \ 
o\er  Moab.  The  victors  destroyed  the  cities,  wells,  ite.,  ch. 
iii.  -1  '2~i.  The  king  of  Moab  sai-ritices  his  son  in  his  ex- 
tremity, ver.  20,  -_'7. 

Elisha's  miracles  are  recorded.  lie  multiplies  the  widow's 
oil,  eh.  iv.  1-7.  Raises  to  life  the  son  of  the  Shunammite, 
ver.  t,  :;7.  Rectifies  the  deadly  pottage,  ver.  38-41.  Multi- 
plies the  bread  of  the  first-fruits  from  IJaal  shali.-ha.  Ver. 
42  14.  Cures  Xaaman  of  bis  leprosy,  ch.  v.  1-1(1.  Smites 
Gehazi  with  leprosy,  ver.  ~2-i  -JT*.  Causes  iron  to  swim.  ch. 
vi.  1-7.  Frees  Israel  from  tlie  Syrians  by  revealing  to 
the  king  their  movements,  and  by  smiling  with  biindne-s 
and  leading  into  Samaria  tin:  Syrians  who  came  to  seize 
him,  ver.  S  -2.T.  Denhadad  of  Syria  again  invades  Israel, 
and  there  is  a  great  famine  in  Samaria.  The  kin-r.  excite  1 
by  a  w(iiii:m's  appeal,  resolves  to  kill  Elisha,  ver.  24 -IM. 
Elislia  then  predicts  great  plenty,  ch.  vii.  1,  2.  Four  lepers 
visit  the  Syrian  camp,  and  find  it  descried.  The  Syrians 
having  fled  in  terror,  the  predicted  plenty  occurs,  ver.  :;-lii. 
A  lord,  who  had  doubted  the  prophet's  word,  is  crushed  in 
the  gate,  and  only  saw  the  plenty  of  which  he  did  not  par- 
take, ver.  17--''.  Elislia  warns  the  Shunammite  of  an  ap- 
proaching famine.  She  sojourns  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines for  seven  years.  As  the  king  speaks  with  Gehazi  about 
the  great  tilings  done  by  Elisha,  the  Shunammite  conies  to 
ask  for  her  house  and  land,  and  obtains  them,  ch.  viii.  1  ii. 
Klisha  visits  Damascus;  and  Beiihadad,  who  is  sick,  sends 
Hazael  with  a  present.  Elisha  weeps  before  llazacl,  whose 
future  career  he  foresees,  informing  him  that  he  will  be  king 
of  Syria,  ver.  7-l:i.  Hazael  kills  Denhadad,  ver.  14,  1.1. 

In  this  year,  in  which  Jehoram  of  Judah  dies,  Jehoram 
of  Israel,  warring  along  with  Ahaziah,  the  new  king  of 
Judah,  against  Hazael,  is  wounded  at  Rainah.  He  is  \  isiu-d- 
in  his  sicklies*  by  Ahaziah  at  Jezreel.  Jehu  anointed  to  lie 
king  of  Israel  at  Ramoth-gilead,  is  proclaimed  there  whilst 
Jo-am  is  at  Jezreel. 

Jehu  (reigns  twenty  eight  years). 

He  proceeds  to  Jezreel,  and  on  his  way  is  met  by  Joram 
and  Ahaziah  in  the  field  of  Naboth,  where  Joram  was 
slain.  Ahaziah  also  is  slain,  ch.  \  iii.  16—  ix.  20.  Jezebel 
is  slain  in  Jczrecl,  ver.  :;u  :;7.  The  seventy  sons  of  Ahab 
in  Samaria  are  slain  by  the  rulers  of  Jezreel  in  conse- 
quence of  Jehu's  letters,  and  the  predictions  of  Elijah 
concerning  the  house  of  Ahal>  are  fulfilled  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  his  race,  ch.  x.  1  11,  17.  Jehu  also  slays  the 
brethren  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  ver.  1-2-14.  Jehu 
takes  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Kechab  into  his  chariot,  to  see 
his  zeal  for  the  Lord.  ver.  l"i,  10.  Jehu  entraps  all  the 
priests  and  worshippers  of  Baal,  and  destroys  them  and 
their  idol,  ver.  Is  2S.  Jehu,  though  he  follows  Jeioboam 
in  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves,  is  yet  rewarded  for  exe- 
cuting punishments  on  the  house  of  Ahab,  by  the  promise 
of  the  throne  of  Israel  to  his  children  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, ver.  2!>,  :>!. 

Israel  is  oppressed   by   Hazael  of  Syria,  in  Gilead  and 
liashan.     Jehu  dies,  ver.  :!2-:;0. 
0       Jehonhaz  (reigns  seventeen  years.     S3S). 
In  his  wicked  reign  Israel  given  up  to  Hazael  and  Ben- 
liadad.   Jehoahaz  prays  to  God,  who  sends  help,  ch.  xiii.  1-7. 

Joash  (appointed  regent  with  his  father,  in  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Joash  of  Israel,  ver.  10.  Reigns  sixteen  years). 
Fights  against  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  ver.  8-12;  xiv. 
8-10.  Visits  Elisha  in  his  sickness,  who  promises  him  vic- 
toiies  over  Syria,  according  to  the  number  of  times  he  smote 
the  ground  with  arrows,  ver.  14-19. 

Elisha  dies.     A  man  of  the  Moabites  buried  in  the  same 

sepulchre  is   restored  to  life,  ver.  20,  21.     Joash  regains 

from  Benhadad  of  Syria  what  Hazael  had  taken  from  Israel 

5  in  war,  ver.  '2'2-'2~>.     Joash  associates  his  sou  Jeroboam  in 

the  government. 

-4      Jeroboam  II.  son  of  Joash,  succeeds.   (Forty  one  years). 
In  his  \\icked  reign  he  restores  the  coast  of  Israel  from 
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Amaziah  lives  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Joasli  of    S10   • 
Israel.     He  dies  by  the  hand  of  conspirators  at  Lachish,     sc'J 
and  is  buried  at  Jerusalem,  ver.  17-20. 

Azariah.  [Uzziah]  (reigns  fifty  two  years).  MV.I   i 

Is  made  king  in  Jeroboam's  sixteenth  year  (twenty-seventh 
ofhis  rc'.'ency).  Keignswell;  builds  Hath:  is  smitren  w  it  h 
leprosy.  His  son  Jotham  becomes  recent,  eh.  xiv.  21.  22; 
xv.  1  7. 
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Joth;uil  'sixteen  y.-avs). 

In   ill.-  second  year  of  IVkah,  i  ready    ruled  some 

years  in  his  father's  lifetime,  eh.  xv.  :;2.  :::;.    I  i 
II.'  builds  the  hL-her  gate  of  Hie  house  of  Hie   l...rd.  ver. 
34,  :'.:,.     In  his  days  Hezin  of  Syria  and  IVkah  uf  I-rael  in 
vade  Jlldea,  vev.  30  MS. 

Ahaz  (sixte  -n  years). 

An  evil  and  idolatrous  reign,  rh.  xvj.  1  1.  Kczin  and 
IVkah  besiege  Jei  usalem,  but  do  not  o\erconi  :  Aliaz,  vei  .. 
I!, -/.In  recovers  Klatli,  ver.  I',.  Ahaz  summons  TLUth  pil- 
t-si'i-  to  aid  him  against  S\  ria,  and  sends  him  treasures  from 
the  Lord's  and  from  the  kim/s  house,  lie  conies  up  and 
takes  Damascus,  and  slays  Ke/.in,  ver.  7  :'.  Aha/  meets 
Tiglath  pileser  at  Damascus,  where  i..-  sees  an  altar,  the 
pattern  of  whiel,  he  Bends  to  ("tijali  the  [iriest.  (in  I. is 
return  to  Jerusalem,  Al.ax  offers  on  the  altar  whicli  L'rijah 
had  made.  He  also  lias  the  bra/en  altar  removed  "for  him 
to  in<|uirc  by.'1  The  bra/en  sea  is  removed  tV-ni  the  l.r.i/en 
oxen  to  a  pavement  of  stones,  ire.,  ver.  1»  IS.  \> 
I:1,  -n. 

Hezekiah. 

In  his  fourth   year  Shalmane.-er   invades  Samaria,  and  in 
his  sixth  Israel  is  taken  captive. 


Jeroboam  dies  (or  if  he  reigned  alone  forty  one  years  in  7U4). 

Zechaiiah  reigns  for  six   months,  and  is  then  slain  by 
i-hallum.  the  son  of  Jahe>h,  eh.  xv.  >   1-J. 

ShalltUll  reigns  a  full  month,  and  i.s  slain  by  .Menahem. 
SOU  ot  Gadi,  \er.  1::   IT.. 

Menahem  (reigns  lo  \cars). 

He  smote  Tilihsah,  and  the  coast  from  Tir/ah.  He  -jives 
one  thousand  talents  of  silver  to  1'ul,  kin;,' of  Assyria,  to 
seeiire  his  allianee,  ami  exa-'ts  the  money  from  The  men  of 
Israel,  ver.  ir,  20.  I'ies,  ver.  21,  22. 

IVkahiah  it WD  years>. 

I'ekah.  the  son  of  Kemaliah,  ronspires  against  him,  and 
slays  him  in  Samaria,  ver.  '2:',  2(i. 

I'ekah  (twenty  years  -  ii)'t\  neooiul  vear  of  l'//iahX 
Ti'.'lath    pileser,    kin-   of  As.-yria,    eomes   and   takes  away 
many  captives  to  Assyria,  \er.  L'7  II1,'. 


Hosliea  (si  n  of  Hah.     Nine  years) 

Sh  ilmaneser,  kiny  of  .\s~yria,  invades  hra-'l,  and  lloshe-i 
I.  comes  his  trilmt  ivy.  ll-.shea  se«-ks  aid  from  So.  kin-  of 
Iv.ypt,  and  ceases  to  p,-i\  tribute;  so  the  king  of  Assyria 
shuts  lain  up  in  prison,  and  besieges  Samaria  for  three 

h.  xvii.  1   ,-,. 

In  llo-liea's  ninth  year  Shalmaneser  took  Samaria,  and 
carried  Israel  auas  into  Assyria,  "as  the  Lord  had  said  l.y 
all  his  servant-  the  prophets,"  ver.  '1  -':;.  The  cities  of  Sa 
maria  are  tilled  with  strangers,  w  holn  lions  infest,  and  they 
then  learn  from  a  priest  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land. 
••They  fearthe  l.onl  an-1  serve  their  .,wn  gods,"  ver.  •_' I  41. 


III.        KlNCDuM    OF    .IlDAH    Al.oNK       Isi(.\i:i.    IX    ( '.\  I'TIV  1TV. 


Hezekiah  (twenty  nine  ye 

72<>  His  good  reign;  lem-.ves  hrj.li  plaees  and  di-tr.  .ys  images; 
]iros).ers  great  ly.  Smites  the  1'hilistines,  ch.  xviii.  I  s. 

712  In  his  foia-teeiith  year  S.-nnaeh.'rib  of  .Wyria  invades 
Judah.and  takes  fenced  cities.  Hez.-kiah  pays  tribute'  - 
despoiling  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  procure  the  means,  ver. 
1::  Iti.  Thecaptainsof  the  Assyrian  host  besiege  Jerusalem, 
and  Kabshakeh  in-'ites  the  people  to  revolt,  reviling  the 
king  and  blaspheming  (ioil,  ver.  17  :',(>.  His  words  are  im- 
ported to  Hezekiah,  w  iio  sends  a  message  to  Isaiah  the 


punishment       He  dies,  and  is  buried   in  the  garden  of  his 
own  house,  ch.  xxi.  I    is. 

Amon  'two  years).  i;i2 

Follows  his  father's  evil   example,  and  is  slain  by  conspir- 
ators, win.  are  punished  by  the  people. 

Josiah  (thirty  one  years).  r.  lo 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  orders  th- house  of  the  Lord  to  022 
be  repaired.  Hilk'iah  the  high  priest  fin. Is  the  book  of  the 
law.  and  Shaphan  reads  it  before  the  kin-,  who  sends  mes- 
prophet.  He  receives  a  comforting  reply,  ver.  :;7;  xix.  ;  sengers  to  inquire  of  tlie  Lord,  ch.  xxii.  1  II.  Hiildahthc 
I  7.  Hakshakeh  retires;  and  Sennacherib  sen-Is  a  letter,  '  ])ro]>hetess  foretells  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  it, 
which  Hezekiah  spreads  before  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  an-l  should  not  take  place  in  Josjalfs  days,  on  account  of  his 
prays  to  Cod,  ver.  s  l:i.  Isaiah  semis  a  prophetic  message  !  piety,  ver.  I:,  -2U.  Josiah  calls  a  solemn  assembly,  reads 
to  Hezekiah  concerning  the  king  of  As-yria,  ver.  20  31.  •  the  book  of  the  law,  and  renews  the  covenant  with  the 
The  same  night  the  Assyrians  are  smitten  by  the  angel  of  :  Lord.  He  then  suppresses  idolatry,  ch.  xxiii.  I  14.  He 
the  Lord.  Sennacherib  having  returned  to  Nineveh,  is  [  destroys  the  altar  at  Hethel,  having  fulfilled  the  prediction 
slain  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  was  worshipping  Nisroch  his  uttered  against  it  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  ver.  l.'i  20.  The 
god,  ver.  :;:,  37.  Hezekiah  is  sick  unto  death;  but  by  prayer  passover  is  solemnly  observed,  ver.  21  2:i.  Josiah  goes  to 
he  obtains  an  extension  of  fifteen  years  to  his  life,  ill  token  '  attack  I'haraoh-neehoh,  and  is  slain  at  .Megi.ido,  and 
of  which  Isaiah  gives  him  a  sign,  ch.  xx.  1  11.  ISerodaeh  brought  to  Jerusalem  for  burial,  ver.  2'.l,  30. 
baladan,  king  of  liabylon,  sends  a  present  to  Hezekiah, 

who  shows  the  messengers  all  his  treasures.     Isaiah  predicts  i  Jehoahaz  (three  months).  001, 

that  the  treasures  and  Hezekiah's  children  shall  be  carried       Pllariloh  "ecllon  ""lkl's  him   l>''isoner  at  Riblah.  and  puts 
away  to  liabylon,  ver.  12  1!>.      Hezekiah  in  his  reign  makes       the  1;u"'  '"  tribute.  l'''-  xx'»-  :;1-';:!- 
a  pool  and  conduit  to  supply  Jerusalem  with  water,  ver.    ,  Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim  (Josiah's  son-eleven  years)"       On" 

Jehoiakim  (made  king  by  Pharaoh  nechoh   in  the  room  of 

Manasseh  (fifty-five  years),  ,   las  demised  brother)  p ays  tribute  to  Kgypt,  but  exacts  it 

who    restores    idolatrous    worship,    profanes    the    Lord's      from  the  people  of  the  land,  ch.  xxiii.  34-37. 

house,  seduces  the  people  to  greater  evil  than  the  Amorites,  Nebuchadnezzar  invades  Judah,  and  Jehoiakim  serves     002 

ami  sheds  much  innocent  blood.     Prophets  sent  to  predict      him  three  years,  and  then  rebels   ch    xxiv    14      Dies 
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him,  a--  I    took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I    put  away  before 
1        thee.      And    thine   house    and    thy   kinudom   shall    be 
established   for  ever  before   thee:   thy  throne  shall  be 
I  established   for  ever;"  and  repeated    in    David's  charge 
to  Solomon,    i  Ki.  ii.  i,    "That  the   Lord  may  continue 
his  word   which    he  spake  concernini;-  me.   saying.     If 
thy  children  take  heed  to  their  way,  to  walk  before  ire 
Jerusalem  is  i  educed  by  famine,  anil  broken  up.     The  j  in   truth  with  all  their  heart,  and   with  all  their  soul. 
kin-  attempts  to  escape,  but  is  taken  and  carried  to  I5aby-      (j1L.rc  sllau  llot  fa;i  t]K.e  (sai(j  i,,.-,  a  ]nall  ,,n  t;1L.  throne 
Ion  ill   fetters.     The  eitv  is  burned,  ami  the  walls  broken         f  T          i"      :  fit 

of  Israel   — is  otten  reterred  to,  iKi.  xi.  11-13. 32:xv.  4;2K  . 

down,  and  the  people  carried  nw.iy,  eh.  x\v.  1  i!l.     Over  ' 

the  poor  who  remained  in  the  land  of  Judah   the  kin"-  of     riii.  19j  xix.  34,  &c.,  as  explaining  the  dealings  of  God  with 

the  kings  and  the  people.  The  history  shows  how  <  !od 
fulfilled  his  promise:  maintained  the  honour  of  his 
law;  solicit  to  train  the  people  by  the  discipline  of 
national  punishment  and  mercy,  by  the  instructions, 
denunciations,  and  miracles  of  the  prophets,  by  ho.-tile 
invasions  and  civil  wars,  to  allegiance  to  his  divine 
L;O\  eminent:  and  when  at  length  both  kings  and  people 
had  sinned  grievously  against  him,  he  brought  upon 
them  calamities  which  were  the  just  reward  of  their 
obduracy;  but  even  then  he  remembered  his  mercy  to 
David  in  showing  favour  to  Jehoiaehin  in  the  land  of 
captivity. 

4.  On  account  of  this  aim  of  the  writer  to  exhibit 


Babylon  placed  GediUiiih;lmt  in  the. seventh  month  l.-htnael, 

of  the  seed-royal,  slays  Gcdalinli,  and  the  ) pie  IVoin  tear 

-o  to  Kuypt,  ver.  -I'l  -Jii. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  .Mioiachin's  e.-iptnity, 
Kvil  inerodae'n.  kin-  of  Uabylon,  speaks  kindly  To  him,  and 
assigns  him  a  position  of  honour,  ver.  L'7  M>. 


the  theocratic  doctrine,  the  history  of  the  Israelit 


Ill,  Miscellaneous  observations  on  tin  contents.— FTOIQ. 

this  synopsis  of  their  emiteiits  it  will  be  seen 

1.  That  the  books  of  Kings  contain  the  history  of 
a  period  of  4i!7  years,  from  10l."i  B.C.  b>  5^.  with  a 
further  mention  of  an  event  which  occurred  during  the 
captivity.  '2n  years  later  (5tJ'2),  and  an  allusion  to  a 
still  more  recent  date.  This  period  embraces  the  reign.-; 
of  all  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  excepting  Saul's, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  David's.  ten  tribes  is  more  fully  detailed  than  that  of  .ludah 

'2.  The  history  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  !  during  their  contemporaneous  existence  as  two  king- 
periods.  The  jirxt,  including  40  years,  from  lul/J  to  :  doms.  As  Israel  had  separated  from  thu  royal  house 
975;  the  latter  days  of  David,  whoso  history  is  given  !  of  . ludah,  to  which  the  promise  had  been  given,  and 
in  so  far  as  it  introduces  the  reiun  of  Solomon,  and  d<>-  j  from  the  place  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  pre- 
served, and  had  abandoned  the  theocracy  and  adopted 
semi-idolatrous  worship,  tin  re  was  greater  need  for  the 
interposition  of  the  prophets,  and  more  frequent  oppor- 
tunity for  their  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  divine 
law.  We  find  therefore  greater  prominence  given  in 
thi  ;e  books  to  the  acts  and  sayings  of  the  prophets. 
We  see  also  how  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 


tails  the  incidents  which  led  to  his  beii 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  The  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  is  described,  and  the  religious  condition  of  the 
people,  to  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  in  the  latter  years 
of  Solomon,  and  its  division  under  Iiehoboam.  The 
second,  including  '2~>3  years,  from  117.5  to  722.  contains 
a  full  chronological  account  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 


Judah,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  throne  of  .1  udah  kingdoms  in  the  reigns  of  the  pious  kinus  are  contrasted 
remained  in  the  family  of  David,  whilst  that  of  Israel  j  with  the  disastrous  reigns  of  the  idolatrous  and  wicked 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  series  of  dynasties  vi/.  kings.  For  the  same  reason  also  the  permanence  of 
de-roboam  and  his  son:  Haasha  and  his  son:  Zimri:  ,  the  throne  of  Judah  in  the  family  of  David,  is  coii- 
Omri  and  three  descendants;  Jehu  and  four  descend-  |  trasted  with  the  frequent  change  of  dynasty  in  the 
ants;  Shallum;  Menahem  and  his  son;  Pekah;  and  ;  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  earlier  destruction  of  the 
lloshea.  The  third  period  of  1  tin  years.  7--  to  ;")<>-.  kingdom  of  Israel  also,  although  it  was  more  extensive 
embraces  the  history  of  the  kings  of  .ludah  after  the  and  powerful  than  that  of  Judah,  is  attributed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  until  the  captivity  j  inveterate  idolatry  of  the  former,  as  contrasted  with 
of  Babylon,  with  supplementary  records  of  events  which  the  less  perverse  and  depraved  conduct  of  the  latter. 


occurred  in  the  captivity. 


On  account  of  the  theocratic  element  in  this  history, 


?>.  The  books  contain  much  more  than  an  account  of  :  and  of    the  constant  activity  of  the  prophets,   it  will 

the   kiii"s   who   successively   rei"iied    over   Israel   and  ;  greatly  assist  the  understanding  of  these  books  to  study 

j 


Judah,  and  of  their  personal  and  political  history. 
They  contain  also  a  religious  history  of  the  people,  and 
unfold  tlie  progress  of  the  theocratical  government  of 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  in  the  lines  of  Isaac  and 
•Jacob.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  attempt  made  to  give  a 


the  writings  of  the  prophets  in  their  chronological  order, 
and  in  relation  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The 
outlines  of  national  history  presented  in  Kings  and 
Chronicles  may  thus  be  well  filled  up  from  the  fuller 
details  respecting  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the 


full  and  complete  history  of  the  political  condition  and     people,  and   from  the  denunciations,  warnings,  and  re- 
acts of   the   kingdoms.      Only  or  chiefly  such  facts  are  '  monstrances  found  in  the  books  of  the  prophets. 


recorded  as  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  divine  government 
under  which  the  people  were  placed,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  religious  lift;.  On  these  points  also  what 
is  related  of  the  lives  and  character  of  the  kind's,  the 


;").  The  chronological  arrangement  which  has  been  made 
of  the  principal  contents  of  Kings  will  not  prove  perfectly 
satisfactory.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  books  pre- 
sent considerable  difficulties  of  this  nature.  Perhaps 


acts  and  influences  of  the  prophet,  and  the  conduct  of  ,  in  the  present  state  of  the  text  in  the  Hebrew,  as  well 
the  people,  has  a  direct  bearing.  The  promise  made  :  as  in  the  Creek,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
to  David,  -2  Sa.  vii.  12-17,  ''I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  ledge  of  contemporaneous  history,  it  maybe  hopeless 
thee.  .  .  .  If  he  commit  iniquity.  I  will  chasten  him  to  attempt  a  complete  adjustment  of  dates.  When  a 
with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  chil-  j  corrected  text  shall  be  obtained,  probably  some  of  the 
dren  of  men;  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  '  difficulties  of  this  kind  will  disappear,  as  they  may 
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have  arisen  from  errors  of  transcription,  which  so  easily 
occur  where  numerals  are  concerned.  Then  the  re- 
maining difficulties  may  be  more  successfully  coped  with. 
A  further  acquaintance  with  the  contemporaneous  his- 
tory of  Tyre,  Egypt.  Syria.  JSahyloii,  &c.,  which  happily 
is,  now  fast  becoming  possible,  may  considerably  aid  in 
the  work.  These,  together  with  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration and  comparison  of  the  books  themselves,  may 
even  yet  remove  all  seemingly  inaccurate  or  discrepant 
dates.  At  present  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  tabulate 
everv  event  according  to  its  precise  time  of  occurrence. 
I 'art  of  the  difficulty  ari-.-s  from  fragments  of  years 
being  reckoned  aswhol--  years.  The  record  idve-  us 
no  mean.-  of  calculating  the  fragments  of  years  at  the 
beginning  and  cluse  ot'  each  rei^n.  Another  r.ouiv.-  of 
difficulty  is  th"  occurrence  of  political  di.-ord'T  and 
dynastic  change,  in  which  it  i-  probable,  but  iii.t  cer- 
tain, that  anarchy  prevailed  for  a  while,  and  th«' 
throne  was  vacant,  (die  or  two  interregna  appiar  to 
have  occurred,  and  it  is  po--ible  that  there  may  lie 
others  of  le.-s  diiratioii  not  ci-rtainly  indicated. 

(1.)  A  date  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  tir-t  book 
of  King-  mi'Jit  at  tir-t  >i'jht  appear  of  nTcat  iinport- 
ance,  but  a  little  consideration  .-hows  that  it  eannot 

well    be    correct.       So! on    is   .-aid.    l  Ki.  vi.  1,   {•>   have 

begun   to    build   tli.-   house   of    the   Lord   in    the   fourth 
year  of  his  iviini.  and  in  t\m  foitr  Imndnil  tuiil  « /';//*//i .'// 
//(  (/•  after  flu    <-hiUn,i  of  Ixrail  inn  i;,,m  out 
liiml   <>f  l-::::itif.      Now.   in   Ac.  xiii.  -Jo".  St.   I'aul   says, 
that  after  the  division  of  Canaan  amongst  the  tribes  by 
Joshua,  (  !od    "gave  unto  them  judges  about  the  >pace 
ot    l/in  years,  until  Samuel   the  prophet."      With  this 
chronology  of   I'aul  that  of  .lo-cphus  agrees  (Anl 
lie  r.-ekons  .V.cJ  years  from   the  exodus  to  the  buildini:' 
of  the  temple,   viz.: 


With  this  nuinb.-r  al-o  the  book  ot'  .1  ud^t>  agrees  when 
the  spaces  ..f  time  meiiti  >ne.|  are  add.  d  together.  '1  he 
passage,  as  read  in  1  Ki.  vi.  1.  ha-  very  mueh  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  interpolation  .perhaps  taken  into  the 
text  from  the  margin  .  In  the  LXX.  a  different  num- 
ber (-Miii  is  given.  The  clau-e  .-•.  ems  altogether  supi  r 
tluous  and  out  of  place  where  it  .-lands.  If  left  out. 
the  sense  of  the  context  would  be  still  perfect,  and  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  parallel  passage,  uch.  iii.  ],•_'. 

C2.)  It  will  be  observed  in  the  table  of  contents  that 
th'-re  are  several  synchronistic  points  in  \\hich  the  his- 
tory of  .ludali  and  of  Israel  meet,  which  will  enable  us 
the  more  accurately  to  estimate-  and  arrange  the  rest. 
Of  these  are  the  accessions  of  Kelmboam  and  Jeroboam, 
occurrin-'  in  the  same  year  u;.c.  97.")),  and  the  deaths 
of  Aha/.iah  king  of  .ludali.  and  .lehoram  of  Israel,  or 
the  acce-sion  of  Jehu  and  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah 
(in  ,vs4). 

if  we  take  the  period  of  ill  years  l>etween  the  acces- 
sions of  Rehoboain  and  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  deaths  of 
Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  and  if  we  add  up  the  years  of 
the  reigns  of  the  six  kings  of  Judah  in  the  interval,  \\e 
have  a  total  of  '.i~>  years;  and  if  in  like  m:«iner  we  add 
up  the  years  of  the  nine  kings  of  israel  under  the  same 


period,  we  have  1'8  years.     This  apparent  discrepancy 
!  may  be  explained  by  the  portions  of  years  at  the  he^in- 
j  ning  and  end   of   each    reign    being  reckoned   as   whole 
i  years,   the  more   frequent  changes  in   Israel   account- 
ing for  the  greater  excess  of  !i0  in  Israel  o\\r  that  of  (.i,"» 
in  Judah. 

Then  again,  taking  the  period  of  GO  years  which  oc- 
curred between  the  accession  of  Jehu  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Athaliah  in  SM.  and  the  accession  of  Jero- 
boam 11.  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Ama/iah  kini;1  of  Judah 
in  vj  1.  and  adding  up  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  three 
ruler-  ,,f  Judah  (Athaliah  7.  Jeh.>a>h  -In.  and  Ama/.iah 
11)  \\e  have  a  total  of  ill  years,  and  of  the  three  rulers 
of  Israel  (Jehu  'J8,  Jehoaha/.  1  7.  and  Joa-h  HI  we  have 
again  a  total  of  til.  in  which  the  trifling  excess  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  f.w.r  changes:  thus  no  difficulty 
presents  it-elf  in  thi>  period. 

But  if  we  take  the  next  period  of  lot  years,  from 
the  accession  of  Jeroboam  II.  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Ama/.iah  (8'JI  to  the  captmty  occurring  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Hezekiah  and  the  ninth  of  Hoshea.  7-n.  and 
add  the  reigns  of  the  live  kings  (Ama/.iah  l."i.  A/ariah 
|  r/./iah]  :,-2.  Jcthai!,  Id.  Aha/.  It!.  Ilex,  kiah  ti)  we  have 
for  Judah  lo.'i  years,  and  add  also  the  rei-ns  of  the 
.-.  veil  kiim-  of  l-ra.  1  i.l.  roboam  II.  Xeehariah  and  Shal- 
liim  7  month-.  .Meiiahem  in.  IVkahiah  '_',  I'.kah  'jo, 
and  Ho-lica  !'>  we  ha\e  onl\  vj  years,  bein^  ••;•_'  deti- 
I  eieiit.  I'.ut  we  find  that  Jeroboam  is  said  to  have 
reigned  11  years.  L' Ki  \\v.  •>?,,  whilst  in  -2  Ki.  xv.  1  A/.a- 
riah  is  said  to  have  begun  to  reign  in  the  twt  nty  seventh 
year  of  Jeroboam.  In  this  case  his  son  Xeehariah  must 
have  succeeded  him  in  tin  fourteenth  year  of  A/.ariah, 
which  would  be  Jeroboam's  forty-first:  ln:t  in  -J  Ki.  xv. 
S,  we  are  told  that  Xeehariah  reigned  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  A/ariah.  Kit  her  tin  n  Xeehariah  must  at  that 
time  have  been  reigning  about  lin  \,  ars  alone  or  eon 
jointly  with  his  father,  or  there  must  have  been  a 
period  of  anarchy  of  \\hicli  no  mention  is  made.  If 
Jeroboam's  (1  years  include  in  or  11  in  which  he  was 
associated  in  the  government  with  his  father,  then  there 
i  is  an  intenal  of  :in  instead  of  -jn  years  to  account  for. 
I'.ut  if  Jeroboam  ivi-n.d  II  years  after  the  death  of 
his  lather,  then  the  remaining  -n  years  may  not  un- 
naturally be  account,  d  fm-  in  the  last  four  or  five 
rei-'ii-  in  Israel,  when  the  ^ov<  rnnieiit  wa-  so  unsettled 
and  dynasties  so  frequently  changed,  that  nothing  is 
more  jii-obable  than  thai  either  anarchy  prevailed,  or  the 
ivernment  was  adn;ini-(ei  ,d  by  an  Ass\-riaii  officer. 
C.  The  hi.-torv  presents  the  Israelites  in  their 
greatest  and  in  their  weakest  political  conditions.  The 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Saul,  and 
|  afterwards  under  llavid,  will  be  elsewhere  described 
S.\Mf!-:i.,  P.nnKs  <>F>.  The  extent  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  accession  of  Solomon  is  thus  defined.  iKi.  iv.  ii: 
"And  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the 
river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the 
border  of  Egypt."  In  his  day>  the  position  of  Israel 
was  higher  than  it  ever  was  before  or  since.  With 
dominions  stretching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  border 
of  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  C.ulf  of  Akaba, 
with  empire  over  tributary  kinys,  Solomon  was  able 
to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  the  monarchs  of  Tyre, 
Assyria,  and  Egypt.  P.ut  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  declined.  Tributary 
kings  were  prepared  to  throw  off  allegiance,  without 
any  effectual  resistance;  as  did  Hadad  in  Edoni.  i  Ki. 
xi.  1  !--'L';  and  Re/on  in  Syria,  l  Ki.  xi.  -Ju- 2.1;  whilst  there 
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were  also  signs  of  internal  weakness  and  dissension,  as  i 
in  the  revival  of  the  jealousies  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim 
ami  Judah.  i  Ki.  xi.  L'II-IN;  and  in  the  impatience  of  the 
]k'i,|,!r  under  the  heavy  lun'dens  of  lal.oiir  and  taxation 
imposed  upon  them,  which  eame  to  a  climax  at  the 
accession  of  Ilehobi iam. 

'When  the  division  of  the  kingdom  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  Ahijah.  1  Ki.  xi. 
•j;i-3i>,  the  ton  tribes ---Joseph  (including  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  i.  I^saehar.  Zebuluu.  Ashcr,  Naphtali,  .Dan. 
Simeon,  Gad,  Reuben,  and  Benjamin — at  first  went 
over  to  Jeroboam,  and  only  Judah  adhered  to  Reho- 
boam:  but  subsequently  Benjamin  for  the  most  part, 
Bethel  and  Jericho  excepted,  became  connected  with 
Judah.  One  obvious  reason  for  which  lay  in  the  po.-i- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  relation  to  the  two  tribes — 
situate  on  the  borders  of  both,  but  within  those  of 
Benjamin,  Jos.  \\m.  2\  Conquered  from  the  Jebusites 
by  Judah,  it  was  occupied  in  common  by  both  tribes, 
Jos.  xv.  K1,;  Ju.  i.  21.  Parts,  at  least,  of  Dan  and  Simeon 
also  attached  themselves  to  Judah,  1  Ki.  xix.  3;  2  C'li.  xi.  ]»; 
and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  .some  portion  of 
Ephraim  was  conquered,  2  <:h.  xiii.  iti;  xvii.  2. 

Of  the  tributary  kings,  Moab,  2Ki.  iii.4;  Ammon,  2i:h. 
x\.  i;and  the  sea-coast  on  the  north  belonged  to  Israel; 
and  Edom  to  Judah.  Of  the  12,810  square  miles 
which  were  included  iu  Palestine  (the  portion  occupied 
by  the  Philistines  being  deducted),  !»:>75  belonged  to 
Israel,  and  3-1:55  to  Judah  (Kicpcvfs  Bibel  Atlas,  1859  . 
Weakened  bv  division  and  international  wars,  the 
kingdoms  could  not  long  withstand  the  attacks  of  ex- 
ternal foes.  Tyre  ceased  to  be  an  ally.  Damascus 
rose  into  the  position  of  a  powerful  enemy.  Moab  and 
Kdom  first  became  independent,  and  then  aggressive. 
Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  greatly  reduced  both  the  king- 
doms. That  of  Israel  revived  under  the  powerful  hand 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  who  recovered  the  ancient  borders  of 
the  land  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea,  as  predicted 
by  Jonah,  son  of  Amittai,  2Ki.xiv.2r>;  but  the  prosperity 
was  of  short  duration,  and  Israel  fell  under  the  power 
of  Assyria.  It  would  appear  that  after  the  removal  of 
Israel  b\-  Shalmaneser,  the  kings  of  Judah  regained  a 
sort  of  power  over  the  territory  previously  governed  by 
the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes.  .For  Hezekiah,  .ch.x.xx. 
1-5,  "sent  to  all  Israel  and  Judah,  to  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  to  keep  thepassover  :"  and  "they  established 
a  decree  to  make  proclamation  throughout  all  Israel 
from  Beersheba  to  Dan."  Josiahalso,  2 C'li.  xxxiv. -1-9,  de- 
stroyed idolatrous  worship,  not  only  in  "Jerusalem  and 
Judah/'  but  in  "the  cities  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
Simeon  and  Naphtali."  From  the  remnant  of  Israel 
money  was  gathered  for  the  repair  of  the  Lord's  house. 
Thus,  surviving  Israel  for  about  130  years,  there  was  a 
considerable  revival  of  prosperity  in  the  reigns  of  He- 
zekiah and  Josiah,  but  the  crimes  of  Manasseh  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  successors  of  Josiah  at  length  brought 
the  kingdom  to  ruins,  and  Jerusalem  the  holy  city 
fell  a  prey  to  Assyria. 

This  calamity  which  befell  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  was  owing  primarily  to  their  violation 
of  the  covenant  and  transgression  of  the  law  of  the 
Lord  their  God,  who,  as  he  had  spoken  to  Moses 
and  to  David  and  to  the  prophets,  gave  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies;  but  secondarily,  it  may  be  traced 
to  such  natural  causes  as  would  work  the  ruin  of  any 
nation,  such  as — the  division  and  weakening  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  time  of  Kehoboain;  the  internal  dissen- 


sions and  wars  by  which  both  nations  were  greatly  re- 
duced; the  effects  of  tile  superstitions  and  vices  whereby 
they  became  assimilated  to  surrounding  nations;  their 
calling  in  the  aid  of  strangers  to  as>i.-t  in  their  wars 
against  each  other  and  against  their  invader:-:  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  some  of  their  kinu's,  who 
wanted  courage  to  withstand  their  enemies,  but  im- 
poverished the  nation  and  excited  the  cupidity  of  their 
foes  in  giving  large  bribes  to  purchase  peace;  and  the 
growth  of  surrounding  nations,  especially  of  Syria  and 
Assyria. 

IV.  Jlchttion   (if  Kinf/A    to   < '/ii-ditn-Icx. — The  more 
obvious  differences   between  the  books  of   Kings  and 
of  Chronicles  are  — 

].  In  respect  of  language,  by  which  the  former  are 
shown  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  latter. 

'2.  Of  periods  embraced  in  each  work.  The  Chro- 
nicles are  much  more  comprehensive  than  Kings, 
containing  genealogical  li-ts  from  Adam  downwards, 
and  a  full  account  of  the  reign  of  David.  The  portions 
of  the  Chronicles  synchronistic  with  Kings  are  1  Ch. 
xxviii.-2  Ch.  xxxvi.  22. 

•j.  In  the  Kinu's  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
prophetical  office;  in  Chronicles,  to  the  priest! v  or 
Levitical.  In  the  books  of  the  Kings  we  have  the 
active  influence  of  Nathan  in  regard  to  the  succession 
to  the  throne;  and  the  remarkable  lives  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  of  whom  numerous  and  extraordinary  miracles 
are  related,  of  which  scarcely  the  slightest  mention  is 
made  in  Chronicles,  although  in  Kings  about  fourteen 
chapters  are  taken  up  with  them.  Besides  these,  other 
prophets  are  mentioned,  and  their  acts  and  sayings  are 
recorded;  as,  1  Ki.  xiii.,  the  prophet  \\lio  came  to 
Bethel  from  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  and  his 
predictions;  and  in  2  Ki.  xxiii.,  the  fulfilment  of  them  in 
the  days  of  Josiah;  1  Ki.xiii.,  the  old  prophet  who  lived 
at  Bethel  with  his  sons.  Ahijah  the  prophet,  also,  iu 
the  days  of  Jeroboam,  iKi.  xiv.;  Jehu,  the  sou  of  Hunani. 
1  Ki.  xvi.;  Jonah,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  2Ki.  xiv.  2.">;  and 
Isaiah  in  relation  to  the  sickness  of  Hex.ekiah.  2  Ki.  .\.\. 
Of  these  there  is  either  no  mention,  or  much  slighter 
in  Chronicles,  where  the  priestly  or  Levitical  ele- 
ment is  more  observable;  as,  for  example,  the  full  ac- 
count, in  2  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  of  the  purification  of  the 
temple  by  Hezekiah;  of  the  services  and  sacrifices  then 
made,  and  of  the  names  of  the  Levites  who  took  part 
in  it,  and  the  restoration  of  the  courses  and  orders  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  supplies  for  the  daily,  weekly, 
and  yearly  sacrifices:  also,  the  circumstantial  account 
of  thepassover  observed  by  command  of  Josiah,  2Ch. 
xxxv.  i-r.i.  In  this  way  we  may  account,  not  only  for 
the  omission  of  much  that  relates  to  the  prophets,  but 
also  for  the  less  remarkable  prominence  given  to  the 
history  of  Israel,  and  the  greater  to  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem:  and  for  the  frequent  omission  of  details  re- 
specting the  idolatrous  practices  of  some  of  the  kings, 
as  of  Solomon,  liehoboam,  and  Ahaz:  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  idolatry  by  Josiah;  showing  that  the  books  of 
Chronicles  were  written,  in  times  in  which  the  people 
less  needed  to  be  warned  against  idolatry ;  to  which, 
after  the  captivity,  they  had  ceased  to  be  so  prone  as  be- 
fore. Eor  fui'ther  information  011  the  relation  between 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  see  CHRONICLES  (Booxs  OF). 

V.  The  author,   and   tiuie   ti'hcn  written. — Reasons 
have  already  been  given  in  favour  of  the  completeness 
and  unity  of  the  books  of  Kings,  as  forming  one  sepa- 
rate and  independent  work.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
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that  thev  are  the  production  of  one-  author,  who  availed  '  :j.  The  hul>it  of  referring  to  the  Pentateuch,  pointed 
liiniself  of  such  sources  of  information  as  were  in  his  out  as  characteristic  of  the  books  of  Kings,  is  equally 
j lower.  The-  several  characteristic  marks  of  the  writer  :  so  of  Jeremiah;  and  this  haliit  in  both  is  thought  to 
arc--  '  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  discovered  copv 

1.  His  habit  of  referring  to  authorities  or  sources  of  of  the  law  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  in  which  .Jeremiah 
information,  and  giving  dates.  took  great  interest.  Traces  of  which  are  discoverable 

•2.  Tlie  same  formal  manner  of  describing  the  charac-  in  Je.  xi.  3-5  (l>e.  xxvii.  i!ii  ;  xxxii.  1  ;?-•_!!  i.Kx.  x\.  (i; 
ter  of  khms  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  their  vi.  (i):  xxxiv.  14  \I)e.  \v.  VA  The  same  general  spirit 
reigns;  of  mentioning  their  death  and  place  of  burial:  of  solemnity,  and  the  same  modes  of  thought  and  illus- 
of  miming  the  queen-mother.  tration,  and  the  same  political  principles,  arc  thought 

.'!.   A  sustained  habit  of  referring  to  the  law  of  the     to  mark  the  two  works. 

Lord  and  of  Moses,  and  of  estimating  the  character  of  -1.  Some  portions  of  Kings  and  of  Jeiemiah  are 
tlie  kind's  by  their  conduct  in  relation  to  the  law.  almost  identical,  particularly  '_'  Ki.  xxiv.  18-xxv.  and 

With  regard  to  the  time  when  tin;  author  I'md  and  -le.  lii.  The  two  passages  are  >o  much  alike,  though 
wrote  "i"-  in  some  respects,  a-  to  apptar  like  i\vo  narra- 

1.  Tlie  stvle  and  diction  indicate  the  lati  r  ar-e  of  tions  of  the  same  event  by  the  same  person,  in  each  of 
the  Hcl ire w  language,  bul  not  the  lal  upts  wliich  some  points  are  related  with  more  fulness  than 

to  prove  a  more  modern   date   than  the  middle  of  the  ,  in    the  other,  for   some  particular  purpose.      I 'arts  of 
captiviiv   have   signally    failed.      N<arly  all  tlie  worils  ;  this  narrative  are  al-o  contained    in  nearly   the  same 
\\hieli   I  )e  \\'ette  and    other.-    llave   selected  are   -hown      w<  .rd-  in  -I  e.  xxxix.   1-ld;    xl.   7-xli.   1". 
to  have  been    ill  use.  either  by  tin-   prophets  who  Hour-  ~>.   The    impression    produced    on    the    reader  is  that 

i-hed  before  the  captivity  and  at  its  romnu-ncemt  nt,  or  the  w  ritt  r  of  Kin.:-  wa-  not.  taken  away  into  captivity 
by  still  earlier  writer-;  but  words  and  plira-es  abound  eitld  r  in  the  dav>  of  .1.  lioiachin  or  of  /edikiah.  as  the 
which  were  in  common  use  by  the  writers  of  the  con-  writer  of  Chronicles,  appears  to  have  been:  and  this 
eluding  I-  ri"d  of  the  kinud "in  ,,f  J  u  l,,h.  \\  h  ,  did  not  circumstance  agrei  s  with  the  supposition  that  .Jeremiah 
-o  into  captivity.  e.--]ieciallv  b\-  l-.iiahand  ,ler.  miali.  was  the  writer.  \Ve  know  that  at'u  r  being  carried 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  man  if  bet\veen  away  as  far  as  Kamah  \\ith  the  captives  from  Jcru- 

Kiii'4's  and  Chronicles.  Though  neither  work  is  fn  e  .-alein,  he  \\  a-  set  free,  and  permitted  ton-turn  to  his 
from  < 'haldaic  forms,  tii.v  are  rare  in  (\iii_-.  IMII  own  land  with  (  M  daliah.  lie  was  afterwards  taken 
numerous  in  Chronicles.  Their  occurrence  at  all  in  '.  a\vav  to  Tahpanhcs  in  Kgypt.  \\licre  we  obtain  the  last 
Kin:,'-  is  ,-utlicieiitly  accounh  d  for  from  the  coiitiuuitv  certain  view  of  him.  |'H  sides  this,  many  other  points 
of  .1 .  id  all  to  Syria,  and  In-m  tin-  frequent  intercourse  "f  agreenn  nt.  more  or  le-s  strikiii'j'.  ]'Ve-'  nt  themselves 
with  Assyria  which  commerce  and  warin\ol\id.  I"  the  careful  reader  the  ln.ok  of  Jen  miah  serving 

1'.  \\'ith  the  evidence  which  the  language  ail'ord-.  th.-  more  than  any  '-th'  r  part  of  Scripture  to  ilhi-trate  and 
internal  evidence  of  the  contents  agrees.  The  history  explain  the  contemporaneous  portions  ,,f  (],,,  Kings, 
i.-  carried  down  t->  the  captivity  in  detail:  and.  by  wav  and  the-  events  recorded  in  Kin^s  serving  as  a  ke\  (,. 
of  supplement,  to  th--  rei  ;'li  of  l-.\-il-niei-odach,  kin-  of  many  portion.-  of  the  prophet.  In  this  way  a  number 
liahvlon.  The  closing  verse  imjilies  that  the  writer  of  undesigned  coincidi -nces  appeal'  between  the  r-np- 
Mirvivcd  .Jehoiachin.  but  gives  no  hint  whatever  of  the  po.-cd  and  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Jen  niiah,  as 
termination  of  the  captivity,  which  he  surely  would  the  following : 
have  done,  had  he  written  after  the  return  from  llahyloii. 

\Vo  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  work  wars 
composed  l>efore  the  end  of  the  captivity,  but  after  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  it-  continuance.  If  tin-  is  • 
time'  when  the  book  was  composed,  it  becomes  nei 
sarv  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  the1  opinion  ha--  <>.  The  ai'-eiice  of  all  mention  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
lieen  formed  that  Ji-n-miah  was  the  author.  This  hi-torv.  although  he  was  .-o  j>rominently  active  in  the 
opinion  has  been  maintained  by  (Jrotins.  Carp/.ovius,  four  or  five  last  reigns.  Jmth  in  the  court  and  amongst 
Iliivernick,  and  others:  bul  opposed  by  Calmet.  Keil,  the  people,  is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that 
l>avidsoii,  \e.  '  Jeremiah  was  himself  the  writer.  Had  it  been  the 

1.   The  work  is  attributed  t<>  Jeremiah  on  the  ground     work  of  another,  lie  must,   as  in   Chronicles,  have  had 
of  ancient  tradition.      There  is  a  reference  to  Jeremiah     very  distinct  mention. 
as   the   author   in    AV/a    /!n//i,-<i.    fob    }.',.    1.    :r:   nx^          It  has  been  argued  on  the  other  side  - 
r'".'~^  Z':~o  ^nr1  ^r  :    and    with   tin-  Talmudic   notice         1.  That  the  concluding  jxirtion  of  the  book  of  Kings 

could  hardly  ha\'e  been  written  by  Jeremiah,  unless 
we  suppose  him  to  have  written  it  when  he  was  between 
c  i'.'hty  and  ninety  years  old. 

2.  That  the  resemblance  of  style  and  diction  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  Jeremiah  s  fami- 
liarity with  the  ancient  records  to  which  the  writer 
of  Kings  had  access;  whilst  the  similarity  of  '1  Ki. 
xxiv.  l-bx,  (.Y.C.,  and  Je.  xxxix.  mi<dit  arise  from  the 


>.xv.   1-3  .      .  r"lii|i.  \v  illi  Jr.    -,\x\  ;ii.    1   '.< 

xxv.    1  I,  i'J.  IS-HJ  ..  ..    xxxix.  10-1  I;    \l.  I  .', 

xxiv.  l.'i  ..  ,.    xxvii.   LS--0;   xxviii.  3-6. 

x  x  i  v.  1 1  . ,  . .    x  x i  v .  I . 

--.  \  i .  ,x  x  i  i .  x  x  i .  i .  , .    v  i  i.  1 5;  x  v.  •! ;  x  ix.  3. 


•_'.  The  resemblance  of  style  and  language  of  Kings 
to  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Jeremiah.  In  both 
works  there  is  an  unusual  number  of  ciira^  \tyo/j.ei>a.; 
and  also  of  words  peculiar  to  each  work,  though  used 
more  than  once.  And  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
there  are  words  and  forms  of  words  used  in  both  works, 
but  in  them  only:  as,  p"!,  a  cruse,  i  Ki.  xiv. :;,  ami  Jo. 


xix.  i,in;  nr^,  a  husbandman.  -2  Ki.  xxv.  \-2,  Je.  lii.  n;;  :u,-l  write!- of  Kiims  u-in-  that  portion  of  Jeremiah's  work. 
i-'2"',  Jo.  xxxix.  in,  rcry.  to  hide,  used  iii  niphal  only  in  (  The  identity  of  Je.  Hi.  with  the  same  portion  of  Kings 
Kings,  i  Ki.  xxii.  •.':,;  2  Ki.  vii.  r_',  and  in  Jeremiah,  c1i.xlix.io;  i  is  owing  to  its  being  an  altered  extract  from  Kings, 
"TO,  to  blind,  used  in  the  sense  of  putting  °nt  the  eyes  appended  as  a  supplement  to  Jeremiah  by  some  later 
only  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  7,  and  Je.  xxxix.  7  and  lii.  11,  &c. 
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3.  That  the  allusions  to  tin-  Pentateuch  are  common, 
though  not  in  the  same  degree,  to  all  the  writers  of  the 
period,  as  Ezekiel  and  Xochariah. 

4.  Tliat  it  cannot  lie  taken  as  a  proof  that  Jeremiah 
was   the  writer,    because    we  do   not   know  any   other 
more  likely  pen-on  than  lit;  is  to  lie  the  author. 

V  I .  Siiin-fcx  and  ntah  r'utlx.  —  Wo  are  not  left  in 
doiilit  as  to  the  sources  \vhcnee  the  principal  part  of 
the  contents  of  these  books  was  obtained.  The  opinion 
that  the  matter  was  communicated  by  special  revelation 
to  the  writer,  and  that  lie  was  instructed  to  refer  the 
reader  to  other  sources  for  further  information,  i-  one 
which  can  hardly  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  so  many 
allusions  to  documents  which  the  writer  had  evidently 
consulted.  The  expressions  which  he  uses  imply  that 
he  had  selected  the  facts  which  bore  upon  his  own 
immediate  object,  and  had  left  the  rest  for  further 
consultation  and  reference.  The  following  works  are 
mentioned  as  affording  part  of  the  materials  employed. 
SOUTH!  <>f  them  have  already  been  noticed  (sec  Cnuo- 
NKI.KS,  liooKs  OF);  but  the  h>t  of  works  referred  to 
in  Chronicles  is  more  numerous  than  that  of  writer,-;, 
quoted  in  Kings  : 

1.  The  first  mentioned  is,  rnri'  nri  it?,   The  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  Solomon,  \  Ki.  xi.  it.     This  is  only  once 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign. 

2.  The  second  mentioned  is,  rrnrp  tr"p?  crrrr  'Tn  irr. 
The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  "the    Kings  "of  Judah, 

1  Ki.  \iv.  29;  xxii.  lo,  &c. 

3.  The  thhd  mentioned  is,  ^Ti"  ^~^h  C"2'n  'Tn  "ir~ 
The   Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the    Kings  of  Israel, 

1  Ki.  xiv.  !!•;  xv.  ol,  ic.;  '2  Ki.  i.  18,  «c. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  — 

1.  "Whether  these  books  were  the  actual  state  annals 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
of  the  existence  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  — 
(1)  from  the  fact  that  public  officers — C^Trip,  '•  re- 
corders"— were  appointed  under  each  reiu'u:  as  "Je- 
hosliaphat,  the  son  of  Ahilud,"  in  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.  i'Sa.  viii.  n;;  xx.  u'i:  i  Ki. iv. 3; and  Joah,  the  M>n 
of  Asaph.  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  L'Ki.  \viii.  is,  37;  and 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  records  of 
the  kingdoms;  (-2)  from  the  prevalence  of  the  custom 
of  recording  the  affairs  of  government  in  other  eastern 
nations:  (3)  from  the  nature  of  the  quotations:  and  (i) 
from  the  names  given  to  the  books  quoted. 

'2.  Whether  the  writer  of  Kings  had  access  to  the 
original  documents,  and  quoted  directly  from  them,  or 
whether  he  used  works  which  had  been  composed  from 
the  state  annals  by  some  contemporary  authors,  perhaps 
the  prophets  or  seers,  the  existence  of  which  is  probable 
—  (1)  because  several  of  the  prophets  did  write  more 
comprehensive  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  reigns  in 
which  they  respectively  lived;  as  mention  is  made  of 
•'The  Book  of  Samuel  the  Seer,"  and  "The  Hook  of 
Nathan  the  Prophet,''  and  '"'The  Book  of  Gad  the 
Seer,"  1  ch.  xxi\.  2:1 ;  which  might  be  three  separate 
works,  i  Su.  x.  -jj;  or  one  work  consisting  of  the  successive 
labours  of  the  three  prophets,  and  called  "The  ISook 
of  the  Acts  of  iJavid  the  King,''  written  in  addition  to 
the  state  annals,  which  were  kept  by  Jehoshaphat,  "the 
recorder."  So,  iu  like  manner,  "  The  Book  of  the 
Acts  of  Solomon"  might  be  the  production  of  the 
joint  labours  of  Xathan,  Ahijah,  and  Lido;  or  there 
may  be  three  separate  works  referred  to  in  2  Ch.  ix. 
29— "The  Book  of  Nathan  the  Prophet,"  "The  Pro- 


phecy c.f  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,"  and  "  The  Visions  of 
Iddo  the  Seer."  Later  on  we  have  "The  Words  (or 
Book)  of  Jehu,  tlie  son  of  Jlanani."  iCh.  xx.  34;  and  the 
saying-  or  books  of  the  seers  ''or  of  Ilosait,  L' ch  xxxiii. 
1:1.  Those  and  others  less  distinctly  mentioned  must 
have  been  in  existence  when  the  book  of  King>  was 
written;  and  though  they  are  not  referred  to  by  name, 
yet  we  cannot  infer  from  this  silence  alone  that  they 
were  either  unknown  or  unused.  In  one  instance  at 
least  it  would  seem  a-  if  the  exi  -twice  of  state  record-  and, 
that  of  the  books  of  the  prophets  were  both  recognized, 
2  Ch.  xxxii.  32  :  "The  acts  of  Hezekiah,"  kc.,  "written 
in  the  Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  and  in  the  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah."  (2)  It  is  further 
probable  that  the  writer  of  Kings  used  the  works  of 
the  prophets,  either  alone  or  in  addition  to  state  annals, 
his  work  contains  matter  which  would  hardly 
be  found  in  royal  records;  viz.  passages  derogatory  to 
the  kings  -their  evil  reigns,  the  opposition  and  denun- 
ciations of  the  prophets,  and  like  subjects.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
|  writer  availed  himself  of  several  sources,  and  used 
them,  as  they  best  answered  the  purposes  he  had  in 
view,  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

One  circumstance  in  regard  to  the  use  of  documents 
by  this  writer  is  remarkable.  In  making  extracts  from 
his  authorities,  he  sometimes  appears  to  be  more  care- 
ful to  quote  the  very  words  of  his  author,  than  to 
adapt  them  to  the  precise  conditions  of  his  own  time, 
in  cases  in  which  such  adaptation  would  be  most 
natural  and  proper.  For  instance.  1  Ki.  viii.  ,s.  lie- 
asserts  of  the  staves  of  the  ark,  as  seen  in  the  holy 
place  before  the  oracle,  "and  there  thev  are  unto  this 
day;"  although  he  survived  the  destruction  of  the 
t'-mple,  as  he  subsequently  relates,  2  Ki.  \\v.  it 

To  the  same  cause  must  we  ascribe  several  repeti- 
tions which  cannot  otherwise  be  well  explained,  as  1 
Ki.  xiv.  21  and  31:  2  Ki.  xiii.  12,  13;  and  xiv.  1~,.  lit; 
2  Ki.  ix.  14,  1C,  and  viii.  2,S.  20.  Also  in  1  Ki.  xiv. 
30  and  xv.  G;  unless  the  latter  passage  contains,  as  it 
most  likely  does,  an  erroneous  reading  —viz.  Jeroboam 
for  Abijam,  as  many  MSS..  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions, 
and  the  parallel  passage.  2  Ch.  xiii.  2.  show.  Occasion- 
ally also,  in  quoting  from  the  original  documents,  the 
writer  interposes  remarks  and  reflections  of  his  own, 
as  in  2  Ki.  xiii.  23:  xxi.  10-16.  Of  this  nature  is  that 
solemn  review  of  the  course  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
2  Ki.  xvii.  7-23;  and  that  remarkable  account  of  the 
religious  practices  of  the  Samaritans  in  2  Ki.  xvii. 
32-41. 

VII.  Canti'ii ira/  antiioritii  ai/i/  cridi^'dil//. — The 
canonical  authority  of  these  books  has  never  been  dis- 
puted by  any  one  who  admits  a  canon  at  all.  Their 
place  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  amongst  the  n^c: 
(prophets)  in  the  Jewish  division  of  the  sacred  writings, 
thus  recognizing  their  prophetical  origin  and  authority. 

Frequent  allusions  to  their  contents  are  made  in  the 
Xew  Testament.  Thus  they  are  referred  to  by  our 
Lord  in  Mat.  vi.  2i»,  ''Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory;" 
and  Mat.  xii.  42,  "The  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon."  Lu.  iv.  25-27:  The  shutting  up 
of  the  heavens  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  the  famine 
in  the  days  of  Elijah;  the  widow  of  Sarepta  to  whom 
Elijah  was  sent,  and  the  cleansing  of  Xaaman  the 
Syrian.  By  St.  Paul  in  Ko.  xi.  2-4:  to  what  the 
Scripture  saith  of  Elias  and  his  intercession  with  God 
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against  Israel,  and  the  answer  of  Cod  about  the  seven  :  Edom.  The  Targnm.  on  Is.  xv.  1,  tianslates  it  Kar- 
thousaiul  who  had  not  bowed  to  Baal.  By  St.  James,  |  akka  of  Moal>:  so  that  there  has  never  been  any  hesi- 
ch.v.  17,  is,  to  the  prayer  of  Eh'a»s  respecting  drought  and  tation  in  identifying  it  with  Kerak.  <.v  Kenvk.  the 
rain,  i  modern  capital  of  the  land  of  ,Moab.  which  hears  the 

Testimonies  to  their  canonical  authority  may  he  same  name.  \Ve  have  it  in  the  form  Chjiraca,  2  Mac. 
found  in  Josephus,  Eu-cbius.  .Jerome,  and  other  early  xii.  17,  and  in  the  Creek  later  writing:-.  Charac-iiioba. 
writers,  which  need  not  be  quoted  here,  j  Whether  this  form  of  the  name  was  adopted  \\ith  a 

Further  remarks  on  the  credibility  of  the  contents  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  Creek  word  x«/icts- 
of  these  books  belong  to  the  expositor.  Admitting  the  "  a  palisade."  "a  place  fortified  with  palisades."  \\e 
need  of  a  critical  revision  of  the  text,  and  the  possibility  shall  not  presume  to  determine.  Porter  (Murray'-  Hand- 
therefore  of  verbal  and  numeral  inaccuracies,  which  bouk.i^  .'id, not,  describes  it  as  a  tow'ii  twelve  hours' distance 
more-careful  collation  of  MSS.  and  versions  may  rectify,  northward  from  Tufdeh,  \\ith  a  population  at  present 
a  patient  study  of  this  portion  ,,f  holy  writ  will  be  of  30l.)0,  situated  oil  the  top  of  a  hill  some  :>IM.III  feet 
followeil  liy  a  deeper  conviction  of  !LS  hist"rical  cer-  above  the  level  of  the  I  lead  Sea.  .-v.rroumled  by  deep 
taintv.  and  of  its  moral  and  religious  importance  in  the  narrow  ravines,  and  by  mountains  beyond  these  which 
scheme  of  the  divine  revelation.  .  shut  out  the  view,  except  toward  the  west.  "  The  city 

[EjKfj'.tleul  hilfit.  Theo.lorel  t,  was  tit  one  time  strongly  fortified,  and  is  .-till  inclosed 

•  '•>•'<  (Lon.l.m,  IGI'U  ;  Curpzovius,  «  1,N  .,  ]l;l]f  ruinous  Wall.  Hanked  by  se\en  heavy  towers. 

i          i'.'.  '<:•  -•'.  (i.  ii.-.  i7ii  i.  P..!.-,  >'/,  •/...-;-  i'.-i' <-n,->i. ,.  v.,i.  i  ;    ,;.  .     ,,     ,, 

k    ,  (i|    lfc'tij:     Originally  there  were   but   two  entrances,  one  on  the 

Tlienius    /'.•    lltithvr  dec  Kiiniiii   ,,'L'iift  ( l.ci|i/i^',  l>  1:'  :  Iviv-r  north,  and   the  other  on  the  south  side:   and   both  tun- 

!in«l  13rent;iiio, /><'•   Hi"-/"  /••/•-•  A'"  ••.</•. Frankfurt  :uu  : M:iin,  L--J7 1;  !  ndled    through    t!ie  .-..lid    rock    for  a  di>tance  of  nearly 

K''il    ••""!    |:  1 00  feel        •  >n    the    western    side    stands    the    citadel,  a 

''!":  •'•>«  •';'!*••  i^-nT!,:,l^;,.il.ii;,:an-.]v^:.],,,;ih,1;;  ,  ,  w  building,  separate,]  from  the  town 
Kwnlcl  s  Gixcld'-lit'  <'..••  /.-•-.  (»//•.;  I  Van  Mihuaiis  // 

Km-z'i  //,-•„•/,.•,    "...  reign  Theul.  by  a  deep  moat  hewn  in  the  rock,      [t  appears  to  be  of 

l.iiimry  .|  |i.  .>.  r.|  the  age  of   the   crusades,      ^^'itllin   it  is  a  clinrch  fast 

KIR  \n  <r«ll.  <i  ],/,!<•<  j\,i-t(i!«l  ii-',tl,   K  n;ill.\     1.    A  falling  to  ruin.     .    .     .    There  are  several   fragments  of 

region  -nbjc.'t  to  the  Assvrian  kinu',  I-.  xxii.  >;,  \\  lit  re  i;  n  d  and  gray  granite  columns  -.cattei-ed  ovi  r  tlie  citadel 

is  mentioned  aloiii;-  \\ith  Elam  as  furnishing  soMiers fur  and  town."     The  crusad'-rs  held  possession  of  this  city, 

bis  army  sent  a-aiii>t   .lerusalem.      It  sei-ms   to    be   de-  '  which  tiiey  mistook    for  1'etra.  and  they  established    in 

dared  the  original  seat  of  the  Svrians,  Am.  i\.  7,  to  wliich  it  a  bishopric  of   that   name.      About  a  third  of  the  in- 

this  prophet   threatens  that   tliey.-hall   be  carried    back  habitants  belong  to  the  (J  reek  church.    The  inhabitants 

in  captivity,  cli   i. :.;  of  which  propln  cy  we  read  the  i'u!  of  the  t"Wii  and  di.-trict  are  notorious  for  their  1awl<-<s- 

fihnent.  .  Ki.  xvi.  '.i       II  it/iu.  on  Am.  i\.   7.  di.-tinuui.-he-  ness  and  fanatic!  MM,  and  tra\ . -llei-s  generally  avoid  the 

the  Svrians   here    meant   as   the    White   Syrians   of   the  ,  iiei^hhoiirhoud,  the  more  so  that   those  \\  ho  have  been 

Creek    \\riters,   wlieiva-  the    Red   Svrians   were  a   dif  to  it  have  almost  invariably  liad  to  suffer  for  their  bold- 

fureiit  race  of  Shemitie  descent :    \\  hat  -•round-   he   has  -  [c.  C.  M.  n.] 

for  this  assertion  we  do  not  Know.     The  region  Kirha>|       K11MATH.  m;  K  IK'.!  ATM  (r^-|.  "city  of,"  found 

been     most    coinmoiilv    identified    \\ith     (ieoi'-ia.    the  in  several  compound  proper  names,  and  once,  Jos.  xviii. '.'s, 

country  of  the  river  Cyrus  (now  the  Kun,  which,  alon-  standing   alone   (see  below  in    KlK.IATH-JKAKlM).       It  is 

witli  the  Araxes  ^now  tlie  Aras  .  falls  into  the  Caspian  almo-t  exclusively  a  poetical  word  in  the  Hebrew  llible, 

Sea  on  the  west.       Keil.  on  '_'   Ki..  ho\\-ever.  following  a  but  it  may  ha\e  In  loii-v.l  to  the  common  la iiu'ua •_;•'•  of  a 

liintof  I'.ochai-t.  (.refers  the  re-ion  K  in  -ena,  1\  iuu'  al.  .11-  remoter  age.      A  rarer  form  of  the  word,  m^    KIKI.TH. 

the  river  Manlus,  \\hieh  flows  through  the  central  j.ails  or  HI.HIITH,  i.-  frequent  in   I'henician  ]>ro])er  names,  aii( 
of    Media  into  the  Caspian:  or  else  a  t.o\\uof   Media. 
Karii 


kindred  f..rm  i.-  nr">r.   KAK'TAII.  a  city  of  Xelndon,  as 

is  tli"  opinion  of  Yitrinja.  Hi.-  reasons  for  thi-  signed  to  the  I.evitical  family  of  .Merarites.  j(,s.  xxi.  :;i, 
are  not  decisive:  chiefly  this,  that  the  "  land  of  Ararat."  ]  which  is  otherwise  unknown  tons;  though  Von  Raumer 
or  nearer  part  of  Armenia,  was  beyond  the  Assyrian  •  conjectures  that  it  is  a  place.  ( 'arta  or  Certa.  described 
empire,  -l  Ki.  xix.  :::,  and  mucii  more  the  remote  part  of  ill  the  Itinerary  given  by  R'eland  (I'alcstin^.  i>.  41(0,  as 
Armenia  on  the  Araxes.  There  mav,  however,  be  !  being  t'iij'ht  IJomaii  miles  on  tlie  road  to  Cesaiva  from 

coiilinnati f   his  view  in   the  fact   that   in  -J   Ki.  the     Sykaminos,  which  is  now  Haifa,  at  the  promontory  of 

SeptuauinL  ( Alexandrian^,  Vulgate,  and  Targnm,  reii-  .Mount  Carmel;  while  \'an  de  N'elde  thinks  it  is  perhaps 
der  the  word  by  Cyrene,  as  the  two  latter  authorities  ,  Tell  Karthani.  a  place  ''with  an  ancient  mill  and  nume 
do  in  Amos  also:  for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  rous  old  building  stones,"  which  he  found  near  .ledru, 
authors  of  this  rendering  thought  of  the  well-known  in  his  way  from  She  fa  'Amar  to  Haifa,  or  again,  el 
Cyrene  in  Africa:  and  so  the  Chaldee  translates  in:  Haiti,  a  village'  with  traces  of  antiquity,  on  the  banks 
•2  Ki.  «:np  (/\'ii-i/(iiin'i,  as  he  observes.  |  of  the  Kishon.  south-east  from  Haifa.  1'nder  this 

2.  Km.  with  a  second  name  to  distinguish  it.  K  [  K  of  word  there  fall  to  be  noticed,  besides  compound  names, 
MOAH,  is.  xv.  i;  KIK-HA'HKSH,  or  KIK-HK'KKS,  "brick  two  derivative  forms.  KIKIATHAI.M.  C'P^,  the  dual  of 
fortification. "  Is.  xri.  11;  Je.  xlviii.  31,30,  and  in  the  feminine  Kiriath,  and  Kr.umTH,  the  jilural:  usage,  or  circum- 
form,  KIH-HAI;K'SK;I  n.  or  KIII-HAHA'SKTH.  !s.  xvi. 7;  '-'Hi.  ;  stances  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  discover,  led 
iii.  •>:,,  was  an  important  city  of  Moab,  as  the  name  '  to  the  distinction  of  different  places  by  these  slightly 
suggests,  and  as  these  passages  imply,  particularly  the  '  modified  names. 

last,  according  to  which  it  was  the  place  where  the  KIRIATH'AIM,  OK  KIRJATH'AIM.  1.  A  town 
king  of  Moab  made  his  final  stand  when  his  country  in  the  tribe  of  J!euben.  Xu.  xxxii.  'M:  Jos.  xiii.  id,  which 
was  overrun  bv  the  allied  kings  of  Israel,  Judah.  and  ,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  known 


K1U10TI1 


KIRJATii 


in  history,  as  it  belonged  to  Hi 
nation  whom  the  Moabites  dispossessed  before  the  age 
of  the  exodus,  DC.  ii.  ni,  11.  At  a  later  time,  when  the 
tribes  beyond  Jordan  had  boon  carried  captive,  Kir- 
jathaim  full  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  .U\  xlviii. 
1,1':!;  Eze.  xxv.  !).  Kusobius  duscrilies  it.  "Now  it  is  a 
little  village  of  < 'hristians,  beside  Medaba,  the  city 
of  Araliia,  called  Cariada,"  or 


Koiviallia.   "  ten  miles  from  Medalia  to  the  west  upon 


Once,  pei-haps,  it  is  named  simpiv 
either  on  account  of  brevity,  or 
because  the  word  "arim"  has  fallen  out  of  the  text  by 
a  mistake  of  copyists,  as  it  follows  immediately  in  the 
eommon  meaniiiu  of  the  word,  '•cities;"  at  least  the 
full  form  Kirjath-jearim  is  presented  in  tlie  Septuagint 
and  Syriae  translations.  Jf  this  be  so,  the  pas>;i-v  i- 
renmrkable  on  account  of  assigning  the  city  to  J'enj.-i- 


miii.  instead  of  to  .  I  ;idah,  as  elsewhere;   though  aiialog 


the  eminence."'      Burckluirdt  thought  that  it  might  be 

where  ruins  exist,  half  an  hour  to  the  west  of  _Me<leba. 

et-Teim.  or  et-Taim.  which  might  be  the  final  syllable 

preMTVed     of      Kirjathaim. 

Seetxeii  suggested  a  district 

liearing  an  Arabic  name  in 

the    plural    form    el    Kurah. 

between  the  little  stream  el 

\\7dehand  the  Wadi  Mojib. 

which  is  the  ancient  Arnon. 

I'orter  tliinks  it  is  evidently 

a  jilace  which  would  suit  the 

description  of  Kusebius  hot 

of  all.  if  his  "west"  may  he 

taken    to    include     "south- 

west,"      Kureiyat,     on     the 

southern   base   of    the   peak 

Jebel    Attarus;   it   is   now  a 

ruin. 

2.  KiuiATHAiM.  A  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 
assigned  to  the  Levitical 
family  of  tlie  ( Jcrshonites, 
ICh.  vi.  Tfi  (llebvcwv.  (il).  In  the 
lists  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
ch.  xxi.  :>-2,  it  is  named  KAKTAX;  and  this  is  an  old  form  Caleb,  the  son  of  llur.  is  called  the  father  of  Kirjath- 


of  the  dual,  precisely  the  same  in  meaning  as  Kirjath- 


jearim,  and  his  descendants  are  arranged  in  families. 


aim.      Its  situation  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
KIR'IOTH.     Sec  KEBIOTH  (2). 
KIR'JATH,  &c.     fee  KIKIATH, 

KIR'JATH,  as  part  of  a  compound  name.  1.  KIK-  although,  on  account  of  the  deceit  in  their  proceed- 
JATH-AK'BA,  i-riN  rn;?,  '-'the  city  of  Arhu,"  tlie  Ana-  ;  ings,  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  bond-serv- 
kite.  not  ''the  city  of  four,'1  or  ''the  quadrangular  ants  for  the  tabernacle  servic;-.  Situated  oil  the  very 


city,''  as  some  have  suggested;  and  still  more  con- 
fidently we  may  say,  not  ''the  city  of  four  men," 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Adam,  who  were  buried 
there,  as  Jerome  expounds  it  (Epitaph.  Paula;,  Epist.  eviii.n  h 
Ge.  xxiii.  •>;  Jos.  xv.  ', \;  xx.  7,  and  pavtioulavly,  ch.  xxi.  11;  Xo.  xi.  '^:>. 
It  is  the  same  as  rlKBKox  (which  see). 

2.  KnuATH-AK'nr.     .SVc  KIH.IATH-.IEARIM. 

3.  KIRJATH-BA'AL.     .SV-r  KIIUATII-JF.AIUM. 

4.  KiKJATH-nuV.OTH,  n^vn  n^,   "city  of  streets." 
a  town  of  the  Moabites,  to  which  Baalam  was  conducted 
by   Balak.   Xu.  xxii.  :i(t;   which   Porter   (Murray's  Handbook, 


p.  i'!i:i,  :i'm)  is  disposed  to  identify  with  Kureiyat.  meaning 
"cities,"  and  so  with  KIRIATIIAIM  (1).  This,  however, 
is  verv  uncertain. 


border,  and  at  a  turning  point  of  the  boundary  of  tin- 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Jos.  xv.  n,  io;  \viii.  u,  i:,, 
and  near  the  tribe  of  Dan  also  (the  expedition  of  Dan- 
ites,  JIT.  xviii.  12,  pitching  close  behind  it  in  a  place  called 
Mahaneh-Dan.  "the  cam]i  of  Dan"),  it  was  a  place 
pro babl v  of  political  importance  a.-  it  certainly  is  very 
important  to  the  sacred  geographer.  When  the  Philis- 
tine-- sent  hack  the  ark.  and  the  men  of  Bethshemesh 
wished  to  be  rid  of  it  after  the  terrible  chastisement  of 
their  irreverence,  they  sent  to  the  people  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  to  take  it  to  themselves,  and  it  remained  with 


them  a  long  time,  much  longer  than  the  twenty  years 
of  mourning  mentioned,  i  su.  vii.  i',  though  some  writers 
have  thought  otherwise.     It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  men  of  the  priestlv  citv  of  Bethshemesh  wished  the 
FEABIM,   cnr  rnp,   "city  of   forests,"    poor  temple- servants  at  Kirjath-jearim  to  run  the  risks 
once  poetically  -r,   i/<i'(U\  in  the  singular   "a  forest."     connected  witli  keeping  the  ark,  which  had  proved  so 


Ps.  cxxxii.  o,  "in  the  city  of  the  wood"  in  the  author- 
ized version.  Probably  it  was  once  an  important  seat 
of  idolatrous  Canaanite  worship,  as  it  also  bears  the 
name  of  KIH.IATH-BAAL,  "  the  city  of  Baal,"  Jos.  xv.  <;o; 
xviii.  lh  and  the  kindred  name  of  I'aalah.  Jos.  xv.  !i;  1  Ch. 
xiii.  (i;  and  Baale  of  Judah,  2  Sa.  vi.  2.  By  a  slio-ht  corrup- 
tion of  pronunciation,  probably,  it  is  called  Kirjath- 
arim,  V.y.v.  ii.  •>:,,  but  the  regular  form  occurs  in  the  par- 


deadly  to  those  with  whom  it  resided:  hut  this  is  very 
questionable.  From  this  place  David  brought  it  up  to 
Mount  Zion.  2  Sa.  \i.;  i  Ch.  xiii.  After  this  we  do  not  read 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  except  in  the  two  passages  above- 
noticed,  from  which  we  learn  that  after  the  exile  many 
of  its  inhabitants  returned  to  their  own  land.  A  pro- 
phet, Uriah,  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  is  named  as 
belonging  to  this  citv.  Je.  xxvi.  20.  Eusebius.  and  his 


•f   the    other  name    Debir,    i'rr    (or    rrvrr.    ddihlrah. 


KIRJATH  -11  KISHON 

translator  Jerome,  vary  slightly  in  their  description  of 
it*  site;  under  the  name  P>aal  they  place  it  at  the  teaf/i 
milestone,  and  under  Kirjath-jearim  at  the  ninth,  on 

the  road  fi'om  Jerusalem  t»  I>ic>sp'>Hs  or  Lydda.     'I'his  ...    ..  .     

agrees  pretty  well  with  the  site  of  the  present  Kuryet  j  in  a  Canaanitish  name  of  so  remote  an  age.  and  as 
el  'Knab.  "the  citv  of  grapes,"  as  I  )r.  I!obin>on  oli-  |  the  alternative  names  of  places  have  often  totally 
served,  both  on  his  first  journey  and  in  his  later  re-  '  different  meanings,  it  has  generally  been  thought 
searches,  and  as  authorities  no\v  agree  in  believing:  j  .-atVr  to  interpret  IVbir.  from  Hebrew  usage,  '';ui 
in  Van  d.>  Vclde's  map  it  also  bears  the  name  of  Aim  '  inner  place,"  "a  place  further  hack,"  pn>l>alily  with 
(iliosh,  from  a  daring  marauding  chief,  whose  name  ,  ivfcrenee  to  its  position  among  the  mountains.  In 
was  long  a  terror  in  the  district,  and  some  of  whose  I  the  history  subsequent  to  Joshua  this  city  is  never 
i'amilv  still  occupy  the  village.  Porter  (Murray's  Ham!- i  named.  It  was  described  by  the  monk  Procard.  luif 
t><i"k,  i>.  •_'-(  speaks  of  it  as  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  ha<  not  yet  lieen  identified,  unless  Dr.  L'oseii.  .Prussian 
a  long  ifarf//.  in  which  the  road  runs  from  Jerusalem  to  con-id  at  Jerusalem,  was  coirect  in  lately  fixing  the 
Vafa.  "It  has  a  picturesque  l,.,,k  with  its  fine  old  site  of  it  at  a  heap  of  ruins  called  1  >e\\  irh.-'tn,  on  ;i 
church  and  cattle-like  houses,  and  large  olive-groves,  liill-top  aliont  an  hour's  distance  from  1 1  el  iron  west- 
and  terraced  slopes:  but  there  is  an  air  of  neglect  and  •  wards,  between  that  city  and  Dura,  beside  the  fountain 


'A in  Nunkur. 

KIR-MO AB.     Sec  KM:    -JK 


out  the  whole  thai  tells  of  rect.-nt  indolence  or 
misfortune.  The  village  consists  of  a  numl'cr  of  sub 
stantial  st'ine  houses,  grouped  round  two  or  three,  !  KISH  [60 if].  1.  The  onlv  person  of  any  note  \\lio 
which  from  their  size  and  strength  might  almost  he  liore  this  name  was  the  father  of  Saul,  but  of  his  per- 
called  c-astles.  Th'-->-  are  the  hereditary  mansions  of  sonal  history  also  we  know  extremely  little.  lie  was 

the  familv  of  the  once  celebrated  chief  Aim   (diau-h."     the  -on  of  Al>icl,  of  the  tril f  IVniamin.  and  accord- 

I 
The  above-mentioned   church   is   "deserted   and   dese-    ing  to  Said  of  one  of  the  smallest  families  of  the  tril ie 

cnted.  hut  not  ruined."  lie  says  it  is  in  the  (lothie  though  this  might  be  taken  rather  as  an  indication  of 
stvlc,  vi  rv  plain  and  massive;  while  Kohinson  pro-  the  internal  sense  of  the  t-peaker  at  the  time,  than  of 
iioinices  the  architecture  to  !,.•  very  mixed  indeed,  the  actual  state  of  tilings,  i  S;i.  ix.  i.-l;  xiv.  .".i;  hut  that  is 
though  he  coincides  in  this  that  it  is  more  perfectly  all  we  know  of  him,  except  the  trifling  circumstance  of 
preserved  than  any  other  ancient  church  in  Palestine  the  loss  of  his  asses,  which  incidentally  led  to  Saul's 
relies,  iii.  )..  i.v;,  i:.:V  "The  building  might  have  '.  first  interview  with  Samuel.  In  the  geiiealogv  of 
served  at  an v  time  the  double  purpose  of  church  and  '  C'hronicle.s,  not  Abiel,  but  NYr,  is  repi-e-.  nteil  as  the 

fortress     a-    valuable    peculiaritv    in    the    storm  v    dav<     father  of  Kish,  iCh.  viii.3.!.      But  there  seems  to  be  some 

• 

when  it  wa>  built."      At  •  time  this  was  suppled  to  error  in  the  text  there.      Ner  was  th>-  fatlu-r  of  Abncr, 

lie   the   lurth-pia'-e  of  .1,  re.niah,  to   \\hom   it    has   be,  n  I  Si  \r    .M,  which  Ner  is exjiressly  said  to havt  been  Saul's 

>aid    th;,t    thi-    ehiiri'h   and  u  lU'igliliouring    l''ranciscan  uncle:  so  that  Abie!  was  the  grandfather  alike  of  Saul 

convent,    now  no   longer  to    be   traced,    even    in    ruin--1  and  oi  Abiur.  but   Kissh  was  the  father  of  Saul,  as  Ner 

were  dedicated,  though   this   opinion   was  doubted   I >y  of  Aimer.     2.  A  descendant  of  I'ciijamin,  of  the  family 


6.  KIIUATH  -  SAN  NAIL  n:c  n*i~.  .i»s.  \v.  in,  the  same]  i  Ch.  viii.::n.     3.  A  Levite,  son  of  JMahli,  of  the  family  of 
as  Merari,    1  Ch.  xxiii. '.'I.      4.    A     Levite,    of    the   familv   of 

7.  KIRJATH-SK'PHKK.    ^D   r--,    "city  of   a    book,"     Merari,  in  the  days  of  Uexekiah,  one  of  those  who  gave 
or  "city  of  writing,"  iran-late  1  in  the  Septtiagint  TTU,\;>  ,  t hem-elves  to  the  work  of   piirifvihg  and  pn  paring  the 
-,/>au/y.dru;',  "citv  of  letters,"    which  is  said    to   be   th-     house  of  the  Lord,  'J  Ch.  xxix.  r_>. 

name  "before."  or  in  ancient  times;  though  already  in  KI'SHON  \>>«>/  ///•<  "  bou;  tortuous,  (Jesenius],  is 
the  time  of  Joshua  it  was  c;tll>-d  also  Dehir.  .'<>«.  xv.  ir>,ir,:  the  name  of  a  river,  or  rather  a  torrent.  "P:  (ini/i/in/\. 
Ju.  i.  11,  u.  These  parall'-l  passages  tell  how  iv.  was  i  for  there  appear  to  be  not  more  than  eight  miles  of  its 
taken  by  Othniel.  the  n>  phe\\  of  ( 'aleb,  to  whose  share  ooiir.-e  in  \\hich  it  is  a  ]ieremiial  stream,  or  onlv  fixe 
it  had  fallen.  At  an  earlier  time,  however,  Joshua  had  ;  according  to  Stanley.  It  draws  its  supplies  of  water 
taken  it  and  put  its  king  and  its  inhabitants  to  death,  i  from  a  considerable  area,  over  the  whole  of  the  plain  of 
Jos.  x.  38,  39,  compare  ch.  xii.  i:t.  It  lay  hi  the  mountain  i  Jezreel.  as  it  has  sources  as  far  to  the  south-east  as 
region  around  Hebron  iiii  the  heart  of  the  territory  of  '  Jenin.  the  ancient  Kn-Cannim.  and  as  far  north-east 
Judah.  and  therefore  different  from  Debir  in  Jos.  \v.  7.  ;  as  Jehel  Tnr.  or  Tabur,  in  \\hich  h.-calitv  alone  it  was 
on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  tribe),  as  is  pretty  i  common  for  older  writers  to  say  that  it  rose:  and  the 
obvious  from  these  passages  and  Jos.  xi.  '_'!.  which  also  |  perennial  part  of  it,  said  to  depend  upon  springs  in 
speaks  of  it  as  a  seat  of  the  Anakim.  whom  Joshua  j  Mount  Carmel,  is  reinforced  by  a  tributary,  the  \Yady 
cut  oft'.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  assigned  to  the  prices.  I  el-  Malek,  which  runs  through  the  plain  el-liuttauf,  still 


i.">.     The  other  name,  Kirjath-sannah,  is  trans- 
lated   by  (iesenius   and    others    ''city   of    palms;"    by 


Bochart,  whom  Keil  follt 


citv  of  doctrine;"  com- 


pare the  Arabic  so»»«,  "canonical  law."  which  gives  a 
name    to    the    principal    portion   of    the    Mahometan? 


farther  to  the  north.  The  southerly  streams  are  those, 
however,  to  which  the  name  of  Kishon  belongs;  and 
"the  waters  of  Megiddo,"  beside  Taanach.  which  are 
celebrated  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  llarak.  .In.  v.  l'.>, 
must  be  either  the  Kishon  itself  or  some  of  its  small 


Many  speculations  have  been  thrown  out  in  connection  tributaries.      Jt   seems   also   to  be    '"the   river,''   more 

with  these  two  names,  as  to  this  place  having  been  tin1  literally  the  torrent,  "that  is  before  Jokneam."   now 

seat  of  a  kind  of  university,  or  centre  of  religious  teach-  ,  el-Kaimun.  which  formed  part  of  the  boundarv  of  tho 

ing,  among  the  Canaanites:   but  of  course  it  is  vain  to  j  tribe  of  Zebulon  towards  the  south  or  west,  .los  xix.  n : 

speak  with  confidence  on  the  subject.     It  is  an  opinion,  from  that  city  it  is  only  about  a  mile  distant  at  the 

however,  which  has  been  also  supported  by  a  derivation  i  nearest  point.     The  principal  stream,  towards  flic  end 
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KISS 

of  its  course,  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  ridu'o  of  Carmel 
in  a  north- westerly  direction  (though  speaking  with 
more  minuteness  of  accurate  description,  Porti-rsavs 
it  ''winds  in  a  deep  tortuous  bed"),  and  falls  into  the 
l!ay  of  Acre  about  two  miles  to  th>-  east  of  Haifa.  It 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Nahr-el-Mukatta'  or 
Mukutta'.  It  is  chieilv  famous  in  sacn  d  hist»rv  for 
its  part  in  the  ovt;rthrow  of  Sisera  and  the  host  of 
.labin,  Ju.lv.  7,  i:;:  v.  21;  I's.  lxx\iii.  !i.  In  the-  verse  of  the 
sung  of  Deborah  it  is  named  that  (indent  river,  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  alter  the  meaning 
of  the  adjective;  but  these  arc  not  verv  >atisfactorv. 
and  perhaps  it  is  best  to  understand  this  epithet  as  assert- 
ing that  the  river  had  already  in  more  remote  times  been 
the  witness  or  actor  in  similar  scenes,  since  the  plain  of 
.le/.reel  has  ever  been  the  groat  battle-field  of  Palestine. 


-  KISS- 

The  river  is  said  to  have  x<>-<  />t  the  enemy  away.  This 
corresponds  with  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  them.  Thus  Porter  'Murray's  Handbook,  p.  :>:;) 
says  of  the  ford,  which  is  somewhere  about  seven  miles 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  sea:  '•  'i'his  river,  at  the  place 
where  we  cross  it.  runs  between  banks  of  loamv  .--oil. 
some  If)  feet  high,  and  only  1~>  or  i>n  yards  apart.  The 
bottom  is  soft  mud.  which  makes  the  ford  difficult  at 
all  seasons.  In  attempting  to  cross  it  la.-t  Mav,  1 
almost  met  the  fate  of  some  of  the  fleeing  soldiers  of 
Sisera.  though  there  was  then  very  little  water  flowing. 
OIK;  can  easily  see  how  a  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  such  as  fell  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Megiddo, 
would  not  only  render  the  passage  of  the  Kislmn 
dangerous,  but  would  leave  the  banks  and  bed  in 
such  a  state  as  absolutely  to  swallow  up  horses  and 


[334.  i        The  Mouth  of  the  Kishon  and  Mount  C'armtl.-  Hurdy'.s  Notices  of  the  Holy  Land. 


chariots."  And  Van  de  Velde  says  the  river  is  "con- 
sidered, on  account  of  its  quicksands,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  rivers  in  the  laud."  The  Kishon  was  also 
famous  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  scene  of  Elijah's 
sacrifice  on  Mount  Carmel,  probably  somewhere  near 
Jokneam:  Stanley,  Porter,  and  Van  de  Volde  think 
at  el-Muhraku,  which  means  ''the  sacrifice."'  After 
the  sacrifice,  at  the  prophet's  command,  the  prophets 
of  Baal  were  taken  down  to  the  Kishon  and  put  to 
death.  1  Ki.  xviii.  40.  [<;.  c.  M.  J>.  ] 

KISS.  As  a  mode  of  salutation  between  near  rela- 
tives and  friends  the  kiss  has  been  common  to  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  in  that  respect  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  called  peculiar  to  the  Bible.  In  token  of  afl'ec- 
tion  and  mutual  endearment,  such  persons  on  meeting 
or  parting  with  each  other  naturally  exchange  a  kiss, 
Go.  xxvii.  -Jii;  xxix.  l.'i;  Ca.  i,  2;  Ru.  i.  14;  Lu.  vii.  45.  From  being 
the  natural  expression  of  a  true  affection  and  regard,  it 
readily  becomes  the  artful  token  of  the  hypocrite  and 
seducer,  professing  a  love  which  they  do  not  feel. 
I'r.  vii.  in-,  2  Sa.  xv.  5;  Mat.  xxvi.  48.  In  the  early  church,  and 
in  consequence  probably  of  the  extraordinary  outburst 
of  affection  called  forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  coupled  with  the  fervid  temperament  of  the  Ka.st. 
the  kiss  came  into  use  among  the  Christian  brotherhood 
as  a  token  of  relationship  and  mutual  endearment  in  a 
spiritual  sense:  hence,  the  exhortations  in  some  of  the 
epistles  to  salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,  or  with 
a  kiss  of  charity,  Ko.  xvi.  i<;;  i  Co.  \vi.  I'D;  i  Th.v.  »i;  1  Pe.  v.  14. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  understood  among  the  members 
of  the  church,  that  the  kiss  was  to  be  exchanged  be- 


tween persons  of  the  same  sex  only— though  no  direc- 
tion to  this  efl'ect  is  found  in  the  apostolic  epistles;  and 
it  is  known,  that  in  process  of  time  the  heathen  took 
occasion  from  the  practice  to  reproach  the  Christians 
for  looseness  of  manners.  On  this  account  care  was 
taken  (as  appears  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions')  to 
maintain  in  respect  to  it  the  distinction  of  sexes;  but 
the  practice  itself  was  kept  up  for  centuries,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  supper.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  special  token  of  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion and  concord  among  the  members  of  the  church, 
and  was  called  simply  the  peace  (elp-fjvyj)  or  the  /,'/.•>•.-'  <>j 
/,-t/i-i  (osoulum  pacis).  It  was  exchanged  in  the  eastern 
church  before,  but  in  the  western  after,  the  consecration 
prayer.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  discontinued  as  a 
badge  of  Christian  fellowship,  or  a  part  of  any  Chris- 
tian solemnity. 

In  Scripture,  however,  the  kiss  sometimes  appears  as 
the  mark  of  homage  and  veneration,  not  less  than  of 
love  and  endearment.  Thus,  it  was  given  to  earthly 
rulers,  in  respectful  and  loyal  acknowledgment  of  their 
digi lit}* — whence  Samuel  kissed  Saul  immediately  after 
having  anointed  him.  1  Sa.  x.  i,  and  the  exhortation  to 
kiss  the  Son  as  anointed  King  of  Zion  follows  directly 
on  the  proclamation  of  his  divine  appointment  to  the 
office,  Ps.  ii.  12.  The  modern  practice  of  kissing  the  hand 
of  the  monarch  survives  doubtless  as  a  witness  of  that 
ancient  custom.  And  from  a  mark  of  devotion  to 
earthly  monarchs  it  passed  into  a  similar  mark  toward 
the  heavenly  powers.  To  kiss  the  hand  toward  the 
sun  or  moon,  was  to  do  them  divine  homage  (an  act 
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solemnly  abjured  by  Job,  di.  xxxi.  27 K  and  where  idols  were 
worshipped,  a  kiss  was  often  actually  applied  to  them. 
More  commonly,  however,  even  with  respect  to  images, 
the  kiss  was  only  done  toward  them,  the  images  them- 
selves being  enshrined  in  a  temple.  Hence,  in  1  Ki. 
xix.  ]$,  Ho.  xiii.  •_',  the  expression  used  is  literally  kiss 
to  Baal.  "I1  to  the  calves.  A  servile  imitation  of  this 
heathenish  custom  sprung  up  in  Kngland  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  began  to  spread 
elsewhere:  a  table  with  a  crucifix  on  it,  or  an  image  of 
Christ,  was  placed  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  people 
to  get  round  and  kiss  it.  But  the  practice  was  discon- 
tiiuied  on  account  of  the  strife  and  wrestling  that  at- 
tended it  (Ilerzog,  Encyclup.  art.  [••ricdcnskiiss). 

KITE  [rrsi.  injijuh}.  Our  translators  have  rendered 
this  Ilehiv.v  \v..rd  twice  by  "kite,"  I.e.  xi.  r 
xiv.  i.'J;  and  once  bv  "vulture."  J-ib  xxviii.  T.  In  the 
second  of  these  passages  they  uive  "the  u'lede  and  the 
kite"  as  tlie  equivalents  of  two  \\onls.  J'.ut  glede  and 
kite  are  but  different  name-  for  the  same  bird:  and 
as  we  have  considered  this  to  be  represented  by  the 
Hehrett  n^n.  /•''<'/<  (.•<(•<  (  ;  l.]-:i)!v,  We  must  seek  some  other 

species  to  -land  for  the  m/i/n/i.  The  LXX.  will  not 
help  us  much:  for  whereas  in  l.<  \itictts  they  render 
<l  iiilt  and  tiiii/uli  bv  -ry  and  i\rir.  and  in  Deuteronomy 
i'iinli  and  a i/ i/i i /i  bv  the  same  equivalents,  in  ,loli  tliev 
give  -,  i'v  as  the  rendering  of  ct'/i/K/i.  1'i'w  is  the  Greek 
for  vulture,  and  IKT'LII  for  kite.  The  Knulish  liible,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  adopt-;  the  uncertain  rendering 
of  the  LXX. 

As  in  only  one  of  these  pa^a-vs  is  any  peculiarity  of 
the  bird  noticed  except  that  of  being  uiic]ca:p.  viz, 
that  of  proverbially  acute  sight,  .Tub  xxviii  :  "There  is 
a  path  which  the  vulture'-;  eye  hath  nol  seen'1  ue 
ni;iv  accept  this  p  udering  of  the  \\opl.  that  some  one 
of  the  Yiilfii,-i<lii  is  meant,  without  affecting  a  delusive 
precision  as  to  the  species.  S.  vc  nil  members  of  this 
family  inhabit  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries, 
either  as  occasional  visitants  or  as  constant  residents: 
as  XciijiIti'Hii  1*1  i-<-m>iil<  i'n.<,  already  noticed  (.<(/  (in:i:- 
EAGLE);  \'nlt,n- falm*,  the  -rilll.n:  (.iypiiiiton  larliatnn, 
the  lammergeyer;  I".  A'«//,,V.  Kolhe's  \ulturc:  and  I'. 
itnrii'iifitrln,  the  sociable  vulture. 

The  whole  order  of  rapacious  birds  is  remarkable  for 
the  power  and  acuteiiess  of  their  vi-ion.  Home]  l,,n- 
ago  observed  this  : 

Knd.iuv,!  with  sharpest  eye, 
The  sa.'ivd  eagle  fV.nn  his  walks  al.ove 
I.c.i.ks  clu\vii,  and  SIM'S  the  distant  thicket  move. 
Then  stoops    and  sousing  on  the  quivering  liarr. 
Suau-hi-s  liis  life.— //;»./.  xvii. 

Ill  all  birds  the  bony  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  of  great 
magnitude  in  proportion  to  the  skull,  and  tlie  eyes 
themselves  are  of  proportional  si/.e.  In  none  are  these 
peculiarities  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  I!<t/it<ri-ci*,  in 
which  the  sclerotic  plates  of  bone  that  inclose  tlie  eye 
as  in  a  hoop,  take  the  form  of  a  goblet  with  a  trumpet- 
rim.  This  peculiar  shape  arises  from  the  curvature 
and  length  of  tlie  individual  plates,  which,  as  in  all 
birds,  occupy  the  front  of  the  sclerotic  tunic,  placed 
side  by  side,  witli  their  lateral  edges  slightly  overlap- 
ping each  other.  In  general  the  hoop  formed  by  the 
association  of  these  bones  is  either  flat  or  slightly  con- 
vex externally;  but  in  the  raptorial  order  each  plate 
is  concave  externally,  whence  the  hoop  takes  the  shape 
above  mentioned.  By  means  of  this  bony  hoop  the 
eye  becomes  a  self-adjusting  telescope,  suited  at  the 


will  of  the  bird  to  examine  very  near  or  vcrv  remote 
objects. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  tropical  countries  where 
the  \'i/!tnri(l<i  abound,  the  death  of  an  animal  causes 
the  unclean  fowls  to  flock  to  the  spot  from  every  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  though  perhaps  none  were  visible  be- 
fore. This  has  generally  been  attributed  to  keenness 
of  scent,  but  abundant  evidence  exists  that  the  con- 
course frequently  takes  place  so  speedily  after  death 
that  no  effluvium  could  be  diffused.  \\e  have  seen 
this  repeatedly  in  the  case  of  the  vultures  of  tropical 
America,  and  I>arwin  confirms  the  fact  bv  his  observa- 
tions on  the  condor  of  the  Andes.  Professor  Lieheii- 
.-u  ill  observed,  when  travelling  in  South  Africa,  that  if 
an  animal  chanced  to  die,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
most  desert  wildcrnes^,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  there 
was  seen,  hi;jh  in  the  /eiiith,  a  number  of  minute 
objects  descending  in  spiral  circles,  and  increasing  in 
visible  magnitude  at  every  revolution.  These  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  a  flight  of  vultures,  \\hich  must 
have  observed,  from  a  height  viewless  to  the  human 
eye,  the  dropping  of  the  animal  immediat' lv  marked 

out  for  plW    l'1'i-av.  iii  AlViia>. 

I  >r.  James  .lolinsoii  mentions  a  fact  illustrative  of 
the  same  view.  I  luring  the  north-east  monsoon,  v\hcn 
the-  \\ind  blew  steadily  in  one  point  for  months  in  sue 
ci  <sion,  he  observed  a  concourse  of  birds  of  prev  from 
e\ery  point  of  the  hori/oii,  hastening  to  a  corpse 
that  \\as  floating  do\\n  the  river  (hinges:  and  lie 
accounts  for  their  thus  cou^ relating,  and  appearing 
suddenly  from  immense  distances,  by  their  soaring 
high  in  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  for  food 
Mod  and  Chiv  Itcv  Ike  l-.'M 

l>ar\\in  ha^  an  inti -iv-t  inn'  remark  on  this  pheno- 
menon. "Often,"  he  observes,  "when  Iving  down  to 
rest  <  11  the  open  plains,  nu  looking  upwards,  I  have 
seen  carrion-hawks  sailing  through  tlie  air  at  a  threat 
hei  Jit.  Where  the  country  is  level.  1  do  Hot  believe 
a  space  of  the  heavens,  of  more  than  fifteen  decrees 
above  the  hori/.on,  is  commonly  viewed  with  any 
attention  bv  a  person  either  walking  or  oil  horseback. 
If  such  be  the  case,  and  the  vulture  is  on  the  wing  at 
a  height  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet,  before 
it  could  come  \\ithin  ran^e  of  vision,  its  dUtanco  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  beholder's  eye  \\ould  be  rather 
more  than  two  British  miles.  Might  it  not  thus  readily 
be  overlooked.'  When  an  animal  is  killed  by  (he 
sportsman  in  a  lonely  valley,  may  he  not  all  the  while 
be  watched  from  above  bv  the  sharp-sighted  bird  '.  And 
>\;1I  not  the  manner  of  its  descent  proclaim  throughout 
the  district  t<>  the  whole  family  of  carrion- feeders  that 
their  prey  is  at  hand  '."  (.lour,  nf  lies,  ix.)  [  :•.  H.  (;.] 

KITH'LISH  [crnslt'inu  or  diulung  down  »f  tl«  /lo,,], 
a  city  in  the  Shephelah  or  lowland  of  .hidah.  Tt  is 
mentioned  along  with  Mi/peh  (Tell  es-Safieh),  Eglon 
('Ajlan).  Makkedah(Kudna),  &c.,  its  more  immediate  po- 
sition being  between  Lahmam  (el-Hamam,  south  of  'Ain 
Kussabeh)  and  (Jederoth  (el-Judeideh,  west  of  Tell  el- 
Hasy);  whence  we  should  infer  that  it  was  situated  not 
far  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  towards  the  south, 
.lust  at  this  spot  occurs  a  ruined  site  called  i/-Jil«s 
(nib.  Res  iii.  A]>p.  i'.  mo,  which  we  can  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  identifying  with  Kithlish.  After  allowing  for 
the  omission  of  the  tan,  which  is  not  a  tenacious 
letter.1  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  two 


1  We  have  examples  of  the  liability  of  this  and  tlie  other  lin- 
guals  to  be  softened  or  fall  away,  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
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words.1  The  reference  to  the  lion  in  the  etvniology-  is 
\ery  appropriate,  surrounded  as  Kitlilish  is  on  nil  sides 
liy  traces  of  that  ;uiiiii;d-  in  tin:  plains  of  i  lull  on  the 
north,  Uu.  xxxiii.  iL';  Ju.  xiv.  5j  on  the  uplands  of  .ludah 
eastward,  Gc.  xli\.  \>;  1  Sa.  xvii  :;l;  and  in  the  "dry  and 
thirsty  hind  "  of  the  South,  •_'  Sa.  xxiii.  L'O;  Is.  xxx.  (i.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  even  now  evidences  of  its  not  having 
forsaken  its  old  haunts;  for  ''it  is  said  that  lions  have 
lieun  seen  in  the  plain  of  ,Snaron "  in  the  present  cen- 
tury  (Jewish  Intelligence,  xvi.  402),  as  in  the  eighth  (K;u-ly 
Tnncls  in  Palestine,  p.  i'i),  and  ''the  fresh  print  of  its  foot" 
has  been  recently  recognized  in  the  desert  south  of 

(.ia/.a  (K"t'aen,  p.3-1,"),  j  K.  \V.J 

KITTIM.     SeeCmntx. 

KNIFE.  Various  terms  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
are  rendered  by  knife  in  the  English  Bible.  The  most 
common  one  is  a  derivative  of  the  root  to  eat  P",^O 
(ma'akeletli),  eating  instrument,  or  food-cutter,  as  in  J'r. 
X.N.X.  14,  where  the  greedy  and  avaricious  are  described 
as  having  kni\es  for  jaw-teeth,  to  devour  the  poor  from  off 
tlie  earth,  lint  it  is  applied  also  to  sharp-edged  instru- 
ments for  other  purposes,  such  as  for  slaving  or  cutting 
asunder,  as  at  (TO.  xxii.  (!,  1();  Ju.  xix.  21'.  'J'he  usual 
term  for  suord  ',;in,  i'//i  rc!i}.  when  nsed  with  respect  to 
an  instrument  for  cutting  smaller  objects,  is  also  ren- 
dered knife  as  at  Jos.  v.  '1,  '•}  (articles  of  a  smaller  kind 
for  circumcising),  1  Ki.  xviii.  23:  Eze.  v.  1,  2  (where 
incisions  and  cuttings  are  spoken  of,  such  as  are  wont 
to  be  performed  by  knives).  The  knives  mentioned  in 
E/r.  i.  i»,  among  the  articles  of  the  temple-furniture 
brought  back  from  Babylon,  and  which  were  doubtless 
employed  chiefly  in  killing  and  dissecting  the  sacred 
victims,  have  their  name  in  the  original  from  a  word 
(ffrrtp,  wulittldfih}  which  points  to  the  passing  through, 
piercing  the  objects  it  was  applied  to— slitting  or  cleav- 
ing instruments.  Not  materially  different  in  its  appa- 
rent radical  meaning'  is  the  xakkti>  i"-\T,  from  rcir,  an 
unused  root,  but  supposed  to  have  primarily  meant  to 
cut,  d'/r'n/i;  IK  I  n'ci  a  ),  which  is  nsed,  though  only  once, 
and  in  a  figurative  sense,  with  reference  to  eating,  "Put 
a  knife  to  thy  throat,  if  thou  be  a  man  given  to  appe- 
tite," Pr  xxiii.  L'. 


'Adulluni  (now  'Allar),  llu<l;us]iah  (Tell  el  Ilasy),  and  Moladah 
(afterwards  Malatha,  now  Milli);  also  in  Xaivphath  (Surat'einl;, 
Neballat  (Xebala),  Gethsemane  (Jesmanryeh),  &c. 

1  '1'lie  interchange  of  th"  palatals  c«j>ft and  jruiid  is  as  common 
as  it  is  unimportant.  Thus  we  have;  Kubarah  as  the  modern 
representative  of  Gubara,  a  city  of  Galilee;  see  !.«<<  r  JS<f>.  Jim.  p. 
87,  note;  and  compare  the  numerous  instances  adduced  by  Ge- 
seiiius. 

-  f  7H2'  from  fi'ittinth  (nrC\  "to  crush,  beat  down,  break  in 
pieces,"  and  taixl,  (-^"'7),  "a  lion."  Tlii.s  seems  a  more  probable 
derivation  than  that.  suggested  by  Gesenius,  viz.  '', //,,/ —  <W/(<  / 
C^-pS),  "a  wall'' — nsed  only  once,  poetically — and  in!/  («_">^),  "a 
man."  Compare  other  animal  references  in  the  proper  names 
of  this  neighbomliond,  such  as  Zoreah  (hornet),  Hazar  gaddah 
and  Kngedi  'kid),  1 1  azar-shnal  (jackal),  llazar-susim  (horse),  Arab 
(locust).  The  lion  was  a  favourite  compound  throughout  the 
country;  <-.<i.  ISeth-lebaoth,  Chephirah,  Arieh,  Laish  or  Leshem, 
Ariel.  'J'his  is  not  the  only  name  of  a  city  of  the  Shephelah  into 
the  composition  of  which  the  verb  cutliath  appears  to  enter;  »/< 
.loKi  111:1.1.,  and  the  reference  to  its  employment  by  Mirah.  a 
native  of  this  district.  What  word  could  more  graphically  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  wliich  the  lion  exliihits  its  tremendous 
power  (.J u.  xiv  is;  1'r.  xxx.  :;u),  by  springing  upon  its  victim, 
dashing  it  to  the  ground  with  one  stroke  of  its  paw,  and  tearing 
it  in  pieces  with  its  formidable  teeth ';  (Joel  i.  i'>).  Compare  1  ^a. 
xvii.  37;  Ts.  vii.  L',  5;  Is.  xxxviii.  13;  Da.  vi.  24,  '27.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  this  particular  trait  of  the  lion  is  selected 
as  symbolic  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who  inhabited  the  Shephelah, 
De.  xxxiii.  22. 


In  none  ot  the  passages  referred  to  is  any  indication 
given,  either  in  the  particular  term  employed,  or  in  the 
manner  of  its  application,  as  to  the  precise  form,  or  the 
materials  of  which  the  instruments  in  question  \\ere 
co:ir4nicted.  Nor  in  the  remains  of  ;mcicnt  K- vpt  and 
Assyria  have  we  much  to  help  us  in  forming  our  ideas  of 
what  may  have  been  found  in  this  respect  ainon^  the 
Israelites.  There  art-,  how- 
ever, among  the  .Assyrian 
antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum  some  knives  of 
bronze,  which  are  hei'e  re- 
presented. No.  :j>;j  —  %.  ] 
has  a  blade  similar  to  what 
is  still  used  in  modern 
times;  fig.  2  is  sharp  and 
pointed  like  a  dagger,  and 
on  the  bas-relief  from 
which  it  is  taken  it  appears 
in  the  hands  of  a  person 
cutting  a  rope,  to  wliich  a 
bucket  is  attached.  Fi-s.  :) 

and   i  are   formed  like  a  sickle,   the  former  having   a 
sort    of    hook    on    the    handle-end,    probably   for    the 
purpose  of  attaching  it  to  the  girdle.      The  Egyptian 
specimens,    No.    :.!Mi;    are   partly  of   stone;   fig.  2.  from 
the  British  Museum,   being  of  steatite   or  soapstone; 
\\hile  iigs.  '.'>  and   4.  from  the    Berlin   Museum,  are  of 
Hint.      It  is  supposed  that 
knives   of    such   form    and 
material     were     used     for 
certain  religious  purposes, 
specially   for   the   work    of 
embalming,  and  that  from 
a     reverential     regard     to 
antiquity  these   continued 
to    be    so    employed    long 
after     instruments     of     a 
more     perfect    kind    were 
manufactured.     (See  Wilkin- 
son. Anc.  Kgypt.  c!<>se  ofcli.  i\.) 
The  woodcut  No.  :>M>,  fig. 
1.   taken    from    a    wall    in 
Thebes,  shows  a  knife  of  a 
more  modern  shape,  in  the 
act   of   being  sharpened — 
mo.-t    probably,    therefore. 

made'  of  bronze  or  steel.  These  are  but  incidental  and 
very  imperfect  illustrations  of  the  articles  which  must 
have  been  in  use  among  the  ancients;  for  they  are  known 
to  have'  carried  on  many  trades  and  occupations  which 
required  cutting  instruments  of  the  knife  description  in 
verv  considerable  varieties  both  of  form  and  quality. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  some  of  these  at 
least  were  very  similar  to  knives  nsed  in  the  present 
day.  The  peculiar  crescent-shaped  knife  commonly 
used  by  leather-cutters  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
hands  of  workmen  following  that  occupation  as  depicted 
on  Kgvptian  monuments. 

KO'HATH  or  KE'HATH  [asscmUi/'],  the  second  son 
of  Levi,  most  probably  born  in  Canaan,  Ge.  xlvi  n.  Of 
his  personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  133  years,  Ex.  vi.  is.  Of 
his  line  were  Moses  and  Aaron,  i  Ch.  vi.  2.  At  the  time 
of  the  exodus  the  posterity  of  Kohath  numbered  2750 
men  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  old,  Xu.  iv.  35,  the 
total  number  of  males  8(JOO,  divided  into  the  distinct 


KORAJI 


LAI;  AX 


families  of  Auiramites,  Izeharites.  Hebroiiites,  and  ['•/.- 
/ielites,  NH.  Hi.  -i~.  To  them,  with  the  exception  of  Aaron 
and  Ills  suns,  was  given  the  charge  of  bearing  the  ark 
ami  its  furniture  (luring  the  inarch  tlirough  the  wildcr- 
fiess,  NIL  iii.  :J1. 

KO'RAH  [/<-,].    1.  A  son  of  Kvui.  of  whom  nothing 
furtlier  is  known,  Go.  xx.\\i.  .'.,  n. 

2.  KoitAir.    A  son  of  Eliphaz,  and  of  an  Edomitish 
tribe,  of  which  lie  was  the  head,  c-i;.  \\xvi.  Iii. 

3.  K'liiAii.     A  son  of   Hebron,   and  descendant   of 
Judah.  1  CIi. 

4.  KoKAH.    A  grandson  (as  it,  \\ould  seem,  at  le.ist  a 
descendant)  of  Kc.liath,  and  sou  of  I /liar.  consequently  a 
Levitt-.  who  became  thechief  ringleader  of  a  rebellion  that 
was  raised  against  Mo.-es  and  Aaron  in  llie  \\iltkrn.-~-. 
Ex.  vi.  21,  :M;  Xu.  xvi.  l-jii;  xxvi.  li  II        !x<>rah  apj  ears  t<>  have 
been  the    i.lllv  J.ersoll    "f    note    aliion-.;    tl4u  Le\"ites  who 
took  an  active  share  in  this  rel.ellion,  though  tin  re  w\  re 
evidently  other  Levites  with  liim;    l.ntliis  ehief  coad- 
jutors were  J)athan,  Ahiram.    ami    On,  of  the  tribe  of 
lii-iib.'ii.      It  wa->  natural  that  some  Uenbenites  should 
liave  joined  the  conspiracy:  for  as  the  quarrel  was  raised 
on  the  ground  of  right,  to  wrest  from  Moses  and  Aaron 
a  portion  of  the  |ifei,Iiar  privilt  uvs  and  honours  wliic-h. 
it  was  allfgi-d.  th-  y  had  improj » -rl v  arro-'att  d  to  tin  iii 

mbcrs.  of  tli  -  trilie  of  b'eubt  n,  the  tir-t  born 
ol'.laeol.'s  family,  mi_dit  i-eadily  imagine  that  they  had 
not  the  pl.iee  th'-v  were  entitled  to  expect,  anil  by  a  little 
bold  opposition  mi-lit  -jet  iiioi-".  The  foi'inal  plea,  how- 
ever,  was  that  the  Lonl  had  himself  declared  the  whole 
congregation  to  he  a  kingdom  of  pi-it  .-4-..  Ex.  .\i\.  i!;Xn 
while  .Moses  and  Aaioii  w.  re  acting  as  if  they  alone 
had  the  riuht  to  draw  mar  to  (><><)  and  miii;--t--r  in 
h"ly  things.  It  \\asa  plausible  objection,  and  beside  the 
ringleaders  themselves,  there  v  ere  i:."."  mt-n  of  inli 


iii  the  congregation  drawn  away  with  it.  Moses  rea- 
soned the  matter  with  them,  reminded  them,  especially 
the  Levites,  of  the  high  honour  that  had  actually  been 
conferred  on  them,  and  charged  them  with  resisting 
the  express  appointments  of  the  Lord.  Jiut  the  whole 
party  stood  firmly  to  their  ground,  the  sons  of  Reuben 
even  refused  to  hold  any  conference  on  the  subject:  and 
the  result  was.  that  the  rebels  perished  under  the  stroke 
of  (i od's  judgment,  the  earth  opening  and  swallowing 
iij>  the  most  notorious  offenders,  while  fire  from  the 
Lord  came  forth  and  consumed  the  L'50  men  who  offered 
incense  against  the  divine  command.  It  is  expressly 
stated,  that  the  sens  of  Korah  did  not  share  in  his 
doom,  Nu.  xxvi.  n,  doubtless  because  they  did  not  pnrti- 
cipate  in  his  ^nilt.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
fearful  example  of  folly  and  perdition  which  was  ^iven 

•  in  their  head  operated  on  the  sur\ivors  as  a  salutary 
warniiiL;,  and  contributed  to  the  distinction  which  the 
family  afterwards  attained.  Samuel  belonged  to  this 
family,  l  I'll.  vi.  :;•_'-:>,  and  the  sons  of  Korah.  or  the  Ko- 
rahites,  had  the  chief  place  assigned  them  by  l>avid  in 
ke.-pin-'  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  ami  conducting  the 

;  psalmody  of  the  eon^n  .at  ion.  l  ch.  \i.  :;-j-:;r;  IN.  i'.>. :-::.  A 
part  also  of  the  psalmody  of  the  ancient  worship  was 
indited  by  pel-sons  of  their  family:  ten  psalms  bear  the 
inscription  of  their  name.  Jv  xlii.  xliv.  xlv.  xhi.  xlvii.  xlviii. 
Ixxxiv.  INN xv.  Ixxxvii  Ixxxviii.;  and  of  these  some  remark- 
able for  their  depth  of  spiritual  thought,  and  their  fer- 
vent '_;loW  of  saiictilied  feeling.  .It  is  proper,  however, 
to  a. id.  that  as  some  of  these  psalms  seem  to  be  spoken, 
a-  it  were,  from  the  heart  of  I  >a\  id.  not  a  few  commen- 
tators regard  them  as  actually  composed  by  l>avid.and 
in-eribed  to  or  for  the  sons  of  Korah,  that  they  mi-Jit 
by  these  churNters  be  introduced  into  the  temple  ser\  ice. 

I '.lit-  see   under    I'.--  \I.MS. 


L. 


LA'BAN  [irhltt],  a  son  of  I'.etlniel,  and  -rands.m 
of  Nahor  the;  brother  of  Abraham.  Ge.  xxviil.  r.;  xxi\  :., 
also  brother  to  Itebekah,  who  became  Isaac's  wife. 
When  Abraham's  servant  arrived  at  Charran  where 
the  family  at  the  time  resided)  with  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  Rebekah,  Laban  entreated  tin.-  stranger  cour- 
teously and  gave  his  consent  aloii'j'  with  the  rest:  he 
even  appears  to  have  taken  a  more  prominent  part  in 
the  negotiation  than  liethuel,  tie.  xxiv.  ."><>- .".">.  l>nt  the 
manner  in  wliichat  a  much  later  j.eriod  he  acted  toward 
Jacob,  when  he  fled  to  Padan-aram.  from  the  face  of 
his  brother  Ksau,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  person  of 
selfish  dispositions,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  he  employed  to  effect  his  purposes.  In  him 
Jacob  met  with  one  who  was  well  able  to  mete  to  him 
his  own  measure  in  an  artful  cunning,  and  one  who  in 
some  respects  proved  even  more  than  a  match  for  him. 
His  c  induct  in  making  Jacob,  who  stood  to  him  in 
the  relation  of  nephew,  serve  seven  years  for  his 
'laughter  Rachel,  and  then  on  the  wedding-night  sub- 
stituting Leah  for  Rachel,  was  utterly  base  and  heart- 
less. (See  JACOB.)  And  his  future  behaviour  towards 


.Jacob  betrayed  sin-h  a  keen  regard  to  his  own  interest, 
at  the  expense  of  Jacob's,  that  the  latter  at  last  formed 
the  resolution  of  stealing  a\\ay  from  him  by  night, 
with  his  family  and  possessions,  lest  some  wholesale 
robbery  should  have  been  practised  on  him.  It  is  too 
plain,  indeed,  that  Laban  pursued  after  his  son-in-law 
with  some  intention  of  that  sort:  but  beinu'  warned  by 
( lod  in  a  dream  to  do  no  violence  to  Jacob,  the  two 
relatives  met  on  Mount  <  iilead.  and  after  some  alterca- 
tion parted  attain  in  peace,  <;u.  xx\i.  From  this  time 
nothing  more-  is  heard  in  sacred  history  of  the  family 
of  Laban,  or  of  his  Syrian  relatives.  Wives  were  no 
longer  fetched  from  that  region  for  the  posterity  of 
Abraham;  ami  the  removal  a  few  years  later  of  the 
household  of  Jacob  to  Kgvpt.  and  their  sojourn  there  for 
hundreds  of  years,  entirely  separated  them  from  the 
kindred  races  in  Mesopotamia.  Indeed,  the  grasping 
policy,  domestic  corruption,  and  incipient  idolatry 
which  had  already  obtained  a  footing  among  even  the 
better  portion  of  those  races,  rendered  it  manifest  that 
the  chosen  family  could  henceforth  derive  little  from 
them  of  a  wholesome  and  elevating  influence. 


LA  BAN 


LAIf.MAAI 


LA'BAISI  appears  also  to  have  been  the  name  of  a 
town  on  the  Arabian  or  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea;  but  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  of  its  position  or  character.  lie.  i.  1. 

LA'CHISH,  'i"DT,  a  name  of  very  uncertain  etymo- 
logy, (iesenius  wavers  between  "struck,"  hence-  "cap 
tured, "  and  ''adhering  tenaciously,"  hence  "difficult  to 
take."  In  Alicah  i.  13  a  verse  in  a  paragraph  which 
is  full  of  allusions  to  the  meaning  of  the  proper  names 
— it  is  coupled  with  rr*,  nr//<>-/i,  "a  swift  beast.'' 
Lachish  was  a  roval  Canaanitish  city,  conquered  by 
Joshua;  see  ch.  xii.  11,  and  more  particularly  ch.  x.; 
in  which  we  find,  ver.3,  its  king  engaged  in  the  power- 
ful southern  confederacy  against  (iibeon.  and  over- 
thrown in  that  miraculous  day.  The  city  itself  was 
besieged,  taken  the  second  day,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
destroyed,  ver.  31, 32.  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
•ludah,  in  whose  ''valley,''  or  "low  country,"  it  was 
situated.  Jos.  xv.  33,  30.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
Uehoboam  strongly  fortified,  2  Ch.  xi.  9.  AVben  the 
conspiracy  was  made  against  king  Amaziah  in  Jeru- 
salem, it  was  to  Lachish  that  he  fled,  and  there  he 
was  put  to  death,  2  Ki.  xiv.  1<>;  2  Cli.  xxv.  27.  In  the  wars 
of  llezekiah  with  Sennacherib,  it  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned. The  king  of  Assyria  was  there  when  Hezekiah 
sent  submissively,  and  asked  terms  of  peace:  and  from 
the  same  place  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  his  first  blas- 
phemous message  to  He/.ekiah.  though  he  had  departed 
from  Lachish  to  Libnah  by  the  time  he  sent  his  second 
message,  2  Ki.  xviii.  11,  17;  xix.  s;  Is.  xxxvi.  2;  xxxvii.  S.  Not 
improbably  he  had  to  leave  it  untaken;  and  this  is 
rather  the  impression  conveyed  by  2  Ch.  xxxii.  !>.  Cer- 
tainly Lachish  and  Azekah  were  the  two  cities  of 
Judah  which  alone  remained  imcaptured  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  the  last  days  of  the  siege  of  Jeru>alem. 
,ie.  xxxiv.  7.  Among  other  discoveries  by  .Mr.  Layard  in 
the  palace  of  Sennacherib  are  full  representations  of 
this  siege  as  carried  on  by  that  king  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination. Whether  his  success,  however,  was  really  so 
complete  as  his  artist  would  have  us  believe,  we  cannot 
tell.  (SVt  SKXXACIIEKIB,  and,  for  illustrations,  we 
ASSYRIA.  Again,  it  is  mentioned  along  with  Azekah 
as  a  place  inhabited  by  the  returned  exiles  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  Ne.  xi.  :;n.  The  only  other  text  in  which  it  is 
noticed  is  the  above-mentioned  verse  in  Micah.  where 
it  is  threatened  with  punishment  because  it  had  been 
the  beginning  of  sin  to  the  daughter  of  Zion;  but  of 
the  particulars  of  its  guilt  we  know  only  what  the  pro- 


1  This  reading,  whiub  is  adopted  by  tin-  Aulhnri/ed  Version, 
and  lias  the  sanction  of  thirty-two  Hebrew  JIS.S.,  most  of  tin- 
editions  of  the  Vulgate,  <kc.  (the  Sept.  being  here  too  corrupt  to 
be  relied  upon  as  an  authority),  appears  preferable  to  that  of 
certain  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  have 
I.ahmas.  It  may  also  be  urged  against  the  latter,  that  (so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  no  other  name  in  Palestine,  occurring  in 
the  Old  Test-uncut,  ends  in  s;  while  the  difference  of  reading  i> 
easily  explained  by  a  copyist's  confounding  two  very  similar 
letters  (^  and  £.). 

-  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  identification'. 
It  is  mentioned  between  Kglon  and  Lahmam.  Now,  it  may  be 
clearly  demonstrated  that  Kglon  is  represented  by  the  ruined 
site  'Ajlan;  for,  besides  the  proofs  of  identity  ordinarily  alleged, 
its  position  is  determined  by  a  twofold  test.  Kglon  is  named 
between  Bozkath  and  Cabbon.  Jos.  xv.  .",:>.  -10.  Tubukah  (the 
Tagaba  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers),  situated  on  one  of  the 
"swells"  connected  with  Tell  el  Hasy  (Kill.  !{/#.  ii.  300),  is  evi- 
dently the  modern  representative  of  IWUath  fthe  root  of  which 
signifies  "to  mell  like  dough"),  as  el-Kubeibeh  is  here  shown  to 
be  identical  with  Cabbon.  A  line  from  south  west  to  north-east 


phet  adds,  that  in  it  were  found  the  transgressions  of 
Israel.  The  site  of  Laehish  was  long  unknown.  Lately 
there  has  been  a  pretty  general  consent  in  favour  of  Um 
Lakis  a  low  flat  hill,  with  a  heap  of  stones  and  some 
fragments  of  marble,  but  overgrown  with  bushes:  also, 
with  an  old  well  nearly  filled  up  with  rubbish,  around 
which  there  lie  watering-troughs  and  pieces  of  columns. 
The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  the  similaritv  of  the 
names,  although  the  modi  rn  name  is  spelt  with  the 
strong  k  or  //,  instead  of  the  softer  letter  represented 
by  fh  in  the  Hebrew,  as  given  in  the  English  Bible; 
its  situation,  too,  which  generally  speaking  is  suitable; 
and,  finally,  its  proximity  to  'Ajlan,  almost  certainly 
Eglon,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  Scripture,  from 
whose  ruins  it  is  distant  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  the  west,  on  the  road  to  ( Jaza  from  Beit-Jibrin,  the 
ancient  Betogabra  or  Eleutheropolis.  JJobinson,  who 
first  described  these  ruins,  did  indeed  refuse  to  identify 
them  with  Lachish;  and  he  has  had  one  or  two  fol- 
lowers in  this.  But  the  only  difficulty  of  the  slightest 
importance  is,  that  Kusebius  places  it  at  the  seventh 
milestone  southward  on  the  way  to  Daroma:  on  svhicli 
Porter  remarks  (Murray's  Handbook,  p.  i'ii)  that  Jerome 
omits  the  expression  "southward;"  that  Daroma  is 
applied  by  both  these  writers  to  a  district  in  the  south- 
west of  Palestine;  and  that  during  the  crusades  there 
was  a  fortress  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  very  old  (Ireek 
convent  called  Darum,  on  the  coast  a  few  miles  south 
of  Uaza:  and  that  while  this  suits  the  direction  per- 
fectly, it  only  remains  to  lie  said  of  the  dixtanw  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Kusebius  and  Jerome 
are  often  inaccurate.  In  this  case  the  real  distance 
would  be  twice  as  great  as  they  report  it  to  be.  Cer- 
tainly they  speak  of  it  as  still  being  a  village  in  their 
day,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
describing  its  position  accurately.  [G.  c.  jr.  u.  | 

LAHAI'-ROI.    >Sc  BEEKSHEBA. 

LAH'MAM,1  a  city  of  the  Shephclah  or  maritime 
plain  of  Judah,  Jos.  xv.  4n.  Ik-sides  this  general  fact,  we 
have  the  following  criteria  for  ascertaining  its  position. 
(1.)  It  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Kglon  fAjlant. 
for  only  a  single  place  (Cabbon,  now  Tell  el-Kubeibeh),2 
intervenes  in  the  list  of  Joshua.  (2.)  As  el-Kubeibeh 
is  almost  due  east  from  'Ajlan.  Lahmam.  which  imme- 
diately follows  Cabbon.  probably  had  also  an  ea^erly 
direction  from  Eglon.  (3.)  But  Kithlish  (el-Jilas),  and 
Gederolh  (el-Judeideh?),  which  come  after  it  in  the 
catalogue,  are  near  Tell  el- Hasy  (Bib.  Res.  iii.  App.  p.  no, 
which  is  south  of  'Ajlan;  Lahmam,  therefore,  must 


between  these  two  places  would  pass  very  near  'Ajlan.  Again, 
Kglon  occurs  between  Lachish  and  Gezcr,  Jos.  xii.  11,  12.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  look  for  the  site  of  Lachish 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-Keis  (an  KKIL.MI).  Gezcr  (a 
different  place  from  the  Cezerof  Kphraim,  f«  KlBZATM),  is  obvi- 
ously identical  with  the  present  Yfisfir  near  Ashdod.  A  line 
connecting  these,  which  would  run  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, wouhl  once  more  almost  intersect  'Ajlan.  Assuming,  then, 
that  Kglon  and  Lahmam  have  been  satisfactorily  identified,  and 
that  the  most  probable  derivation  of  Cabbon  is  from  cdbab,  cog- 
nate  with  words  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopia,  signifying 
"  to  be  round  as  a  ball  or  globe"  (Gtucn.),  it  follows  that  Cabbon 
mu.-t  have  been  situated  on  around  hill,  not  far  from  'Ajlan,  on 
the  Lahmam  (i.e.  the  eastern)  side  of  it.  This  corresponds 
exactly  both  to  the  situation  of  Tell  el-Kubeibeh,  described  as 
"a  ruin-covered  hill,  which  must  once  have  formed  a  strong  key- 
fortress  at  the  base  of  the  Jmhoan  mountains"  (fan  de  Velde, 
ii.  147;  comp.  B'<b.  It'.?,  ii.  394),  and  to  its  tt;in<olfi(i>i,  for  it  is  the 
diminutive  of  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  "dome"  or  "rounded 
summit."  The  conjecture  of  Gesenius  (founded  solely  on  the 
evident  affinitv  of  the  two  words\  that  Cabbon  is  the  same  as 
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have  been  south-east  <>f  it.  (L>  Its  name,  which  is 
from  the  same  runt  as  l\ut]i-/< h< HI  ("the  house  of 
bread"),1  imports  lh:it  it  was  situated  in  a  region 
abounding  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  especially  wheat. 
All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  a,  site  called  <  /- 
llaiiiuni,  which  occurs  in  J)r.  Robinson's  Arabic  list  of 
places  in  the  district  of  (Jaza  (ibid.)  It  is  found  in 
close  connection  with  "Ajlan,  which  shows  that  it  is 
not  far  from  the  latter.  Looking  in  the  required  direc- 
tion, we  come  upon  a  spot  near  \\';idy  el-Hasy,  a  little 
distance  from  'Ain  Kussabeh.  named  Tell  Iman  (Zimin. 
pt.  vii.),  which,  although  incorrectly  expressed,  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  be  reco-ni/.ed  us  tlie  place  .  if  which 
we  are  in  quest.  It  is  about  -i\  niiles  to  the  soutli-ea-t 
of  "Ajlan,  is  well  watered  tliib.  lies.  ii.  3'JO,:M;  Valid  \ 
ii  11.',),  abounds  in  olives  (Ziimn.),  and  is  surrounded  by 
''line  meadow  lands,"  and  "  beautiful  tracts  of  uTain," 
chiefly  wheat  (Bib.  lies.  ii.  >:i).  The  prefix,  "Tell,"  more- 
over, is  an  intimation  that  it  occupies  an  ancient  site. 
Finally,  the  Word  it-'-If  illamami  is  identically  the 
>ame  as  Lahnrun.  with  the  exception  of  the  initial  /, 
whicli  is  notorioii-Iy  liable,  in  modern  forms  of  Hebrew 
proper  nam.-s  to  1»-  Io-t  in  tlie  Araliie  article,  cl ;  a- 
Klealeli  (now  ,-b'AI',  Lebaoth  (el  MeyudhS  l.a.-hi-h 
i<TKei~.,  Lazarus  el-'Azer),  l.ii-hah  (el-'lsawiyeh), 
&c.  [K.  w.j 

LAH'MI  [meaning  unknown],  a  brother  of  (Inliath 
of  (lath,  who.  according  to  the  received  text  in  1  <  h. 
xx.  f),  was  slain  by  Klhanan  the  son  of  .Fair.  lint  as 
what  appears  to  be  the  parallel  passage  in '_!  Sa.  xxi.  ll'. 
reads  •'  Klhanan.  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Methle- 
h'-nute.  slew  (,'oliath  the  (littite,"  tin-re  stems  to  be  a 
corruption  in  one  of  tin-  passages,  and  erities  .-till  dill'er 

\\llieh    ,,f   the   two    i>    (o    lie   preferred. 

LA  ISH   [Hun].     1.  One  of  the  forms  of  the  ancienl 

name  of  a  city  at  the  northern  extremity  of  th"  Ib.h 
L  and  i.--«.  LAMIA  and  LI>II!-:M>.  vvliicli  was  captured  and 
destroyed  by  a  liody  of  Danite  emi-rants,  v\ho  rebuilt 
it,  and  called  it  Dan.  after  tin  founder  of  their  tribe, 
.in.  xviii  7, 11,  27,  211.  .It  is  now  represented  by  Ti-11  el-  Kad\ 
("  the  mound  of  the  judge."  or  "of  Dan"  l\,1<l:i  being 
simply  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  I  hi.,,,  which 
signifies  "judge."  Go.  xxx.fi;  xlix  Id),  a  site  with  ruins  at 
the  principal  source  of  the  Jordan,  four  miles  west  of 
Manias,  or  Ciesarea  1'hilippi.  As  it-  lii.-tory  and  to- 
pography com.'  more  appropriately  under  the  later  and 
more  familiar  designation  .«<•<  DAN  I,  it  is  only  neees-arv 
here  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  points  connected  with  its 
earlier  fortunes. 

(1.)  The  exuberant  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country 
around  the  springs  of  the  .Ionian,  on  which  the  Danite 

the  Machbeuah  of  1  (  h.  ii.  4'.\  mentioned  between  Madmannah 
(Minyay,  soutli  of  Ga/a)  and  (iihea  (.Icb'a,  south  west  of  .leru 
silk-in),  is  prububly  correct;  fir  a  line  <lrav.ii  between  Mimfiy 
an<l  Jcb' a  \v(,ul.l  pass  through  Tell  el  Kubcilieh.  In  the  change 
from  the  Hebrew  Cabboii  to  the  Arabic  Kul  eibch,  one  palatal 
(c;i]ih)  has  merely  "ivi-n  way  to  another  (koph).  The  seeoinl  I, 
in  Kubeibeh  iloes  but  In-inbuilt,  more  fully  the  luut  common  to 
both  wonls.  We  may  compare  el-A",'/«//<,  south-east  of  Hamleh, 
and  v:\-K n.li('il.nlt,  noi-tli-we.st  of  .Icrusalein— both  of  which  are  on 
high  ground  (Jii'i.  R.?.  iii.  :,o,  r,:,;— as  well  ;\*  K<>l,l,-t  el  Haul,  the 
name  of  a  ''swell  or  low  rid-e,"  south  of  el-Milh  flbi<l.  ii.  017). 
Knid-ud,  or  Kimkv.la,  is  perhajis  only  anotlier  form  of  the  same 
word— all  the  four  places  so  called  being  situated  on  eminences 
(Utter  Kih.  Jtea.  p.  Iii4,  310,  :?s:,,  4±i). 

1  The  final  syllable  «„<  in  I.ahmam  may  be  regarded  as  equi- 
valent to  the  prefix  J!<>l,  in  Bethlehem,  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  n,i  in  Cushan,  llab.  iii.  7,  answers  to  the?«,,ci  of  Cush. 
Lahm.-xm  may  thus  be  rendered  ''the  place  of  bread;"  a  verv 
appropriate  designation  for  a  city  of  the  corn  growing  Shephclah 


spies  expatiate,  Ju.  xviii.  y,  in,  and  which  are  still  the  ad- 
miration of  every  traveller,  were  not  then  made  known 
for  the  first  time:  for  the  original  spies  sent  out  by 
.Moses  are  expressly  said  to  have  "searched  the  land 
from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Jii/m/i,"  Nu.  xiii.ui, 
doubtk-ss  the  same  as  l',eth-rehob.  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  plain  (<" ,-;<•<:/,•)  in  whicli  Laish  was  situated.-  It  is 
probable  that  Amniie],  the  representative  of  the  tribe 
of  I  tan,  Nu.  xiii.  1-2,  was  especially  attracted  by  the  phy- 
sical advantages  of  Laish  -  as  we  know  that  Caleb  was 
by  those  of  Hebron,  Jus.  xiv.fi- it-  and  that  his  favourable 
report  was  not  forgotten  by  his  compatriots  of  a  later 
.generation,  when  the  occasion  arose  for  enlarging  their 
borders. 

('-.)   The    Danite  scouts  described  this  region  as  "a 

;  farm  land."  literally.  "  broad- sided  "-  one  of  the  words 
beni-'  from  the  same  root  as  Rehoh.  This  feature  would 
at  once  strike  observers  who  had  just  traversed  the 
whole  extent  of  Palestine,  which  has  very  few  plains. 
or  even  valleys,  in  our  sense  of  the  term  (i)ict.  iub  in.  ii;in, 
and  is  noticed  by  modern  travellers.  "  The  wide  valli-v 
(writes  .Miss  Meaufort)  \\hich  \\  e  bad  to  cross  the  next 

I  iiiornin-.'      the  Merj  'Ayun.  or  meadow  land  at  the  south 
ern  end  of   the  \\'ady  et-'I'eim      \\a-~   delightful  ground 

i  for   cantering   on:    inde.  d.  nearly  all  the    roads   in   this 

;  part  of  the  country  are  - 1.  as  they  pass  usually  along- 
wide  valleys"  (Keypt.  Sop.  and  Syr.  Shr.  ii.  2(i).  Wehave 
here  also  an  incidental  illustration  of  the  suitableness  of 
this  region  for  tlie  "hordes  and  chariots  very  many," 
which  \\i-re  mustered  against  Israel  near  "the  waters 
of  Merom"  Mahr  el  liidehi  at  the  summons  of  the 
kin-'  "f  Ha/or,  Jos.  xi  I-:..  This  is  further  indicated  bv 
"the  horse  and  his  rider,  which  symbolized  the  tribe 
of  Dan  witli  <-ipial  [iropriety  iii  its  northern  and  soutliern 

portions,    (ie.  xliv  17. 

10.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Laish  implies  that  this 
trae*  of  eiiuntry  was  a  favourite  habitat  of  the  lion;  ;c 
eircnni.-taiiee  which  cannot  surprise  us,  \\hen  we  lake 
into  eoiisid'  ration  the  facilities  afforded  alike  to  the 
caniivora  and  their  pn-v  by  the  wooded  slopes  of  Ma- 
shaii.  1 1  ern  ion,  Leliaiioii,  and  "  .Mount,  Naph  tali,"  whieh 
bounded  it  on  every  side  accounting  for  the  sense  al. 

oiiee  ot    security  and   seclusion   l'ef<  ri'ei  1  to  ill  .In.  xviii.  7. 

I11.  '11.  -•-  together  \\ithtln-  marshes  anil  jungles  of 
Lake  Mei'om  on  the  south.  It  is  in  exact  keepin-- 
with  these  physical  conditions  that  the  blessing  of 
MO-I-S  ]ii-i-'inifi<-s  Dan  by  a  young  lion  making  its  fatal 
-prin-  from  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Jlashan,  He. 
xxxiii.  j-j;  that  the  prophet  Zechariah  seems  to  connect 
the  "oaks  of  Mashan  "  with  the  ''roaring  of  young 
lions"  on  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  Jordan,  <.h.  xi.  -j, :;-, 
and  that  Solomon  (whose  knowledge  of  natural  history 
is  particularly  rec-orded,  i  Ki  iv. :::))  characterizes  Lelia- 
non  ami  Hermon  as  "the  lions'  d<-ns"an<l  "themoun 
tains  of  the  leopards."  fa.  iv.  x  coiiiji.  •>  Ki.  xiv.  :i.  .Mod<-rn 
testimony  is  to  the  same  effect.  "The  late  Dr.  Roth 
discovered  bones  of  the  lion  in  gravel  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee "  (i^uar.  Rev.  ecxxvii..v.'), 


'-'.In.  xviii.  -_'S.  The  e\]iression.  "the  valley  that  (lieth)  by 
Heth-rehob,"  should  be  "the  plain  which  (belongeth)  to  lieth- 
rchob;"  in  other  words,  "the  plain  of  lielh-rehob."  Dr.  Thom- 
son has  discovered  traces  of  the  latter  city  in  Itnluib,  a  "shallow 
vale  whicli  comes  down  from  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-'Asal,"  and 
in  lleir  k<il,l>a,  a  ruin  ''11)1011  the  mountains  above  Hanias,"  and 
from  the  fact  that  these  names  ''are  found  still  clinging  to  sites 
both  above  and  below  lianias,"  lie  naturally  infers  that  the  latter 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  modern  l»c»ni  f« ,«,<.<  of  Beth-rehob  (Tht 
/."„</  and  tin-  HnfiH;  p.  'J.r,t,  -J.-,.-,). 


LAIS!! 


is 


LA  K I'M 


:ui<l  the  only  recent  instance  of  tin-  living  animal  being 
actually  encountered  in  Palestine  b\-  Kuropeans  oc- 
curred (in  1833)  near  Safcd  (Spcnco  Hardy's  Notices  of  the 
noly  Land,  p.  ai<>,  an),  of  the  presence  of  the  leopard 
(which  is  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer  along  with 
thu  linn  as  characteristic  of  this  locality)  the  evidences 
are  much  more  plentiful.  T!ie  "shrubs  and  reeds" 
that  skirt  Lake  Mennii  '"aflord  slieltcr  for"  tliem 
(Sandys,  book  iii.  p.  140 ;  "the  neighbouring  mountains  of 
the  Ileisli  a.liouud  in"  them  <  limvkii.  Syr  p.  45);  they  are 
reported  to  he  common  in  .Mount  Hern  ion  (Buckingham, 
Travels  an  long  Hie  ArabTnhes,  p.  :>:>:>};  ''  herds"  of  them  ' '  come 
to  driuk  at  night"  from  a  large  pond  near  Kedesh- 
Xaphtali  (Scottish  Mission  of  Inquiry,  p.  2fir);  and  they  are 
"  very  ntimeroiis  in  the  thickly  wooded  plain"  where 
Laish  itself  once  stood  (The  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  p.  aiK 

\Ve  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  lie  informed  that 
L'  a  deep  rugu'e'l  goru'e,"  immediately  north  of  it.  is 
called  ••  \Vady  Xehn'ir."  or  •'  Leopard  Valley"  (Later 
iJii).  Res.  p.  H4);  and.  moreover,  that  the  "  rlfdeh-plain, 
marsh,  lake,  and  surrounding  mountains,  is  the  finest 
hunting-ground  in  Syria,  and  mainly  so  because  it  is 
very  rarely  \isited.1  Panthers  and  leopards,  bear*  and 
wolves,  jackals,  hyenas  and  foxes,  and  many  other 
animals,  are  found,  great  and  small,  while  it  is  the 
very  paradise  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  fleet  gazelle"' 
(The  Land  and  the  liook,  p.  L";a;  eomp.  Later  Bib.  lies.  p.  40.->). 

2.  Lusir.  One  of  the  towns  on  or  near  the  route 
by  which  Jerusalem  has  always  been  approached  from 
the  north,  mentioned  only  in  Isaiah's  prophetic  de- 
scription of  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Assyrian  in- 
vader upon  the  Jewish  metropolis,  is.  \.  a>.  Mr.  Grove 
well  observes  (i)ict.  i;ii>.  ii.  :,:>,  :,«),  that  our  translators  have 
mistaken  the  final  letter  of  the  word  for  the  particle  of 
motion;  so  that,  instead  of  "Cause  it  to  be  heard  unto 
Laish,"  we  should  render,  "  Hearken,  O  Laishah."- 
Fromits  close  juxtaposition  with  (Tallin)  andAnathoth. 
it  must  have  been  very  nearthose  two  places,  the  latter 
of  which  hn<  been  clearly  identified  witii  'Anata,  an 
ancient  site  about  three-  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the 
road  already  referred  bo  n;ii>  lies.  ii.  ma-m).  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  both  the  name  and 
locality  of  Laishah  are  preserved  in  el-'/sdwiyek,  a 
village  ••iKuiutifully  situated"  about  half  way  between 
Anata  and  Jerusalem,  "and  occupying  nnquestionablv 
an  ancient  site"  (Tobler,  in  Diet  nil),  ii.  ;,-;  Comp.  Bib.  Res.  ii. 
io*,in9V  In  this  case,  the  initial  letter  /  has  been,  as 
usual,  confounded  with  the  Arabic  article  (xcr.  LAIIMAM): 
but  the  other  letters  are  all  represented  in  the  modern 
name,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  assimilation  (from 
ignorance  of  its  real  import)  to  the  Arabic  form  of 
Jesus. :; 

The  Alasaof  1  Mae.  ix.  .";.  which  Mr.  Grove  proposes 
to  identify  both  with  the  Laishah  of  Isaiah  and  the 
Adasa  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  would  appear  rather  to 

1  Compare  the  reiterated  expression,  "they  had  no  business 
with  any  man,"  Jn.  xviii.  7.  28. 

-  \Ve  naturally  expect  a  similar  construction  in  what  follows, 
i.e.  a  verb,  not.  an  adjective,  in  connection  with  Anathotli.  So 
the  Sept'iau'int  and  Syriae  versions  evidently  nndei-stood  tlie 
clause;  and  accordingly  l.o\\th.  lioothroyd,  and  otheix  by  a 
slight  change  in  tlur  piinrtuation.  translate.  "Answer  lier',  O 
Anathotli,"  with  a  play  on  the  meaning  of  Anathoth  ("responses" 
or  "  echoes"). 

3  A  traee  of  Oallim  would  also  seem  to  have  survived  in  the 
two  Wadys  &W,,i  and  Sflri,,;,  which  unitedly  fall  into  Wady 
Farah  (Bib.  Hex.  ii.  Idd  1 1  -2).  The  hard  ,i  of  the  Hebrew  becomes 
Jin  its  passage  into  the  Arabic,  whence  the  further  transition 


be  7-oprescnted  by  a  ruined  site  named  'Adasa  which  is 
mentioned  in  Dr.  L'<>l>ins<.i:'s  Ar.ibie  list  of  places  north 
of  Jerusalem  Uil>.  Ros.  iii.  App.  p.  lai).  [  i:.  \v.| 

LA'ISH.  ThefatherofMichal'ssecondhusband  Phalti 

01-  Phaltiel.  "'who  was  of  Gallim,"  1  Sa.  xxv.  44;'.' Sa.  iii.  I.'.. 
Tlie  association  of  the  town  of  Laishah  with  Gallim, 
above'  referred  to,  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  it 
was  founded  by  Michal's  father-in-law,  who,  according 
to  the  custom  of  those  times,  gave  it  his  own  name.  Tin- 
allusion  to  the  lion  which  it  involves  is  interesting,  for 
this  neighbourhood  was  another  of  tlie  favourite  haunts 
of  that  animal.  It  was  by  such  ravines  as  \Vadvs 
Karah  and  Selam  that  it  was  wont  to  "  come  up  from 
the  swelling  of  . Ionian, '"  Je.  xlix.  i<);  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion we  have  a  further  trace  of  it  in  the  Chephirah 
(•'young  lion," now  Kefir)  of  western  Benjamin,  Jos.  i\. 
17;  xviii.  i'i;;  northward,  we  find  it  encountering  tlie  dis- 
obedient prophet  on  his  return  from  Bethel.  1  Ki.  \iii.a-l: 
while  in  the  pastures  of  Bethlehem  to  the  south  we  see 
it  vanquished  by  the  superior  prowe-ss  of  the  youthful 
David,  l  Sa.  xvii.  1  !-!7.  [(•;.  w.  [ 

LA'KUM  or  LAK'KL'M  O^yV"".'/  tl«  "'"//].  A 
place  which  marked  the  frontier  line  of  the  tribe  of 
Xaphtali.  iis  it  approached  the  Jordan  from  the  east, 
Jos.  xix. :;:;.  There  would  appear  to  lie  a  general  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  that  tribe.  This  is  invariably  as- 
sumed to  have  been  the  tract  of  country  which  stretched 
southward  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Jordan,  from 
its  sources  to  about  the  middle  of  the  "Sea  of  Tiberias." 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  opinion  could 
have  gained  such  firm  hold  as  to  be  now  taken  for 
granted,  when  so  many  considerations  tend  to  a  con- 
clusion the  very  reverse  of  this.  (1.)  There  is  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Scripture  itself,  embodied  in  the 
prophetic  blessing  of  Moses,  Oe.  xxxiii.  23,  "  Possess  thou 
tin  sea,"  '  not  a  portion  of  the  western  shore  only,  but 
its  complete  circumft  reiice.  (2.)  Josephus.  too,  dis- 
t'mctlv  asserts  that  "the  Naphtalites  received  the 
«i*f<  i'H  //"/'/x.  at!  far  a .•<  llif  ci/i/  (if  />(ii,i(i..'n'i/.<,  and  the 
uppr-r  Galilee,  unto  Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  fountains 
of  Jordan"  (Ant.  v.  1,  i-'-A  This,  although  doubtless  an 
exaggeration,  shows  at  any  rate  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Josephus  and  his  contemporaries,  whose  means  of 
knowing  such  a  matter  as  the  several  allotments  of  the 
tribes  were  far  superior  to  ours.  (3.)  A  third  argu- 
ment is  drawn  from  the  present  territorial  arrangement 
of  the  country;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  the  Last  is  slow  to  change.  The  modern 
district  of  Tubariyeh  comprises  the  region  to  the  caxf 
as  well  as  west  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  the  same; 
remark  applies  to  the  larger  division  into  pashalics. 
(4.)  Some  of  the  cities  assigned  to  Naphtali  can  only 
find  their  proper  location  beyond  the  Jordan  and  its 
lakes;  as,  c.  //.  Adami-nekeb  at  the  Birket  er-Ram 


to  a  sibilant  is  easy:  thus.  G..l..m,  J..I..m,  S..l..ni.  Moreover, 
the  meaning  of  Gallim  is  "fountains"  (fiesen.);  and  Wady  Farah 
is  remarkable  for  the  very  copious  springs  and  pools  with  which 
it  abound-  i|>r.  IJ;, relay,  in  Diet.  Bill.  i.  -2f>). 

1  80  the  Septnagint,  Vulgate,  and  most  modern  scholars,  trans- 
late iiiini,  rendered  "west"  in  the  Authorized  Version.  To  the 
same  effect  the  next  word  ddi-um,  which  occasionally  means  "thu 
south,"  comes  from  a  root  which  primarily  signifies  "to  wheel 
about,"  "to  go  in  a  circle,"  and  would  seem  to  import  here  ''tin- 
circuit."  We  may  understand,  therefore,  that  Xaphtali  was 
literally  to  "  possess  the  sea  and  the  region  all  around  it."  /'.<. 
the  entire  basin,  shut  in  by  mountains  on  every  side,  which  con- 
tained the  upper  Jordan  and  Lakes  Merom  and  Tiberias. 


10 

(.-•M.  NKKKLI:   Ilammath-rakkath  at  the  hot  wells  near  I  versely  of  another  word,  nil"  (.-•(/-  .  which  properly  means 

Cm  Keis   (we  1J.VKKATH);  fhinnereth  at    Knneitirah:1  <hoep\,r  ^it.  viewed  individually,  not  eollcctivdy:  hut 

Ileth-anath   at  'Ain  licit  Jennr   and  Ileth-.-hcmc.-li   at  ]  w1,u  .h   w]u.n    .letermiiicd    by  tlu'  connection  to  be  the 

voun-ofeach.  admits  of  hein-- rendered  /^',  as  in  Fx. 

It   is   in   the  description   of   this   eastern   portion   ,.!  '  ...    '        .  ..  ,         .  .      ., 

.....  xiii.  l-i;   Le.  v.   ,  :    xu.  >,    and    a    tew    pas-a-vs   besides. 

-Naiihtali  that  tlie  iilace  now  nnder  consideration  occurs.  .....  .  .  .      . 

,...,,     .  ,  IT    i      i       ,-    .,.,    i      •      .,  ratted  Iambs  Mich  as  Were  prepared  tor  feasting,  or  were 

I  heir   coast    wa.s   tmni    Heleph     /\>it/,i/,, /,,    m  \\ady, 

•Asal,  north-west  of  llanias..'  from  the  oak  in  Xaauati-  <l<^^[  f™»  ^m-piered  nations  in  tribute,  went  by 
nim  'the  oak--Toves,,,-t  of  Manias  in  NVady  /;„'„;/,—  "  I1!UIU'  ="^  '•'"'""•  '>«-••  "xsii.  II:  Is.  xxxiv.,i;  -.'Ki.ili.4. 
.-•/,  /AAXAIMI.  and  Adami  nekd,  Ilirket  cr  b'uu  near  t!"'  xv"nl  "M>l1  '"  l>s'  lxv-  1:>>-  tfiiiisbiU-tl  in  the 

Tdl   el  -Aram,  we-t   of    Kuiieit  irah      ,-M     Nr.uoK    and1  K"--!i~h  |;illl<'  /'•'•-•'»<••  •<•  ' '  the  pa-tnres  are  clothed  with 

Jabneel  Jihin,  oast  of  I  :          m:  an.l  t  he  out-  l!'"'1"'  '  also  adheres  to,  with  some  other 

"•oin-s  thereof  \\-,-re  "t  .lordan  ""'  '  auth»ritios,     niider-tatidn;--    it    to    mean    fattening-    or 

It  is  evident  from  th  -    m  ' '''  h  I1'"1  i;r'  ^      !'><'<  others  prefer  there  also  the  common 

border  followed  the  li, „',.(  .  I.  l,e|    II,  i-h  liiiiT,  and    render  ' '  lambs   ,vi/..  fat  ones    clothe  the 

to  about  the  ht.it,  -    ;"  l1-'1  i-S  I"'"'  Uocksappear  covered  with  well-fed 

Lake  Tiberias     ami  then  curved  '      v  snch,  in  a  manner,  are  seen,      lint  the  com- 

it  -truck    th-    river   V.i  inon  term  for  lamb,  after   it    has   passed    its  iirst    -ta-,-. 

boundary    thence  !i    the  .Ionian.  t!"   1-nnb  in  a  w.-an.-d  >tat.-.  i>  M-:  ,  ,S /„>-,.  or  h\  a  trans- 

It  follows,  th.  rcfore,  th       '  '   two  of  the  letters,  ;c;    / -.  --.  '  i.  w  ith  the  u-ual 

where  to  the  ea-1    of   t  -  the  f,-niale  termination  when  a  ewe- lamb  was  meant:  while 

Varmnk      \  t,      Dr.   1'hoi  tin    lamb  ,,f  a  moi-,-  t,  IP  i,  r  a-,-,  the  -:iehlin-.   w  a  -  called. 

-  'ii.    wh,  u  ':.-    of    el   1 1  ;  f,  w  passa-   -  only.  ~T-    taldi  .  l  s-i   vii  (i;  1- 

.lo-cphii-    thai    the    I'. 

whole  distri  The    yotin _r  nf    _,,,r,-,  a-    Well    as    of    sheep,    bore    (he 

Si-mak    an,!    <}t,    Varm  -    or  Ar_n'ib.      Thus  -aine    i  | .  , ---\ .  r  lamb  mi- lit    bo  inditfennilv 

th  -v  call  the  mountain  on  wh  !-  Ar.  nb  of  the  o'oats  or  of  the  sheep,  i-:\.  -,ii  :;-:.       In  later  time.-. 

I'm  Keis,  and  thi  \r-ub   11  usi  of  shi'ep  apjieaiv  to  have  been 

111'-  wonl   Lake  .  II  i  an  A  .i!ni,,-t    uniformly    taken,    and    in    >acriliees    -vii,  rally. 

I'oot  sio-nifyii  '-,  -  f  thi    -in  "ti,  ]in--  on  the  -i-ea!    dav 

aptly  describe  the  ruou'ed  ma--es  of  roi-k  which  impede  of  atonement.  Th,-  term  /,i/i,/>  i-  applied  to  (  diri.-t  as 
direct  eoinmuniea!  ntit v]>e  of  all  tin-  .-acriiicial  lamb-  of  the  old  eove- 

the  la'1  -  til,      road     t: 

the   nei'dih  LA.M  FCH  1.    A    descen 

eastward  by  way  of    |-'ik:   and.    in  1  ( 'ain,  in  the  fifth  ur<'neration  from  that  unha],]i\- 

told  thai    "  a    IJom-in  t    a  1.   or   a'  nitor.  and  the  la-t     of    \\hoM-   conduct   and  family 

once    ran    al,,u-    the    shore    ifroin    the    north'    quite  to  any   >p,c:al    notice    i-   taken.       His   name   is    associated 

Ker-a      in     \\adv    ,  with  certain  dcvelo)»nients   of   character   in   the  < 'ainitc 

have    nsci-nded     to    tli-    .laulan"      Th     I   ,..  :   .:   i':-    i      k,  line,    and     has    hence    acquired    a     kind    of    n-presciita 

I1  :-r^.  |l.  W.j  tiv,-  value.      T    -      Hi    '     ol    ':-         is    the  circum-tain f 

LAMB      There  are  no  fewer  than  four  or  live  words  his    b,-ii.--    marrii-d    to  two   wives,    Adah  and   Xillah 

in    Hebrew    which    in    ,n:r    Fn-li-h    I  lib].--    i.  ivhich,  from  the  attention  drawn  to  it.  appears  to  indi- 

rendert'd  Ao/(v.- in  some,  however,  the  nieanino;  of  lamb  cate    tin-    commencement    of    a    practice    hitherto    nn 

is  rather  determined    by  th-  eonne.-tion   tliau   properly  known.      I. am.  eh    !-.  at    all   events,  the   lir-t    recorded 

inherent    in    the    word.      Thus   -s>-j    ( ',  ",,n  is   prop.-rly   a  p,.l\  -anii.-t.  and  was  mosl  probably  the  man  w  1m  int  n. 

flock,  and  mi-ht    ha\,-  been  so   rend.  r,-d  in   F.\.  xii.  -J 1 .  dueed  this  improper  chaii-,-  into  th,-  niarria-,-  n-latiou 

where  /,,„!/,  is  used  as  an  equivalent:  for  it   i--  tli.-  col-  -hi]>     a  chan-,-  which  -h,,uld  ha\c  served,  by  the  very 

lective  vii-tims    re,|tiir,d    f..r   th,-    pa-dial    >acrilice  that  i|i'.arter  wiii-nce  it    cam,-,  as   a    beacon    to   warn,  rather 

arc   there  intend'-, I,  not  any  -in-de   individual.      So  in  than  as  an    example    to    imitate.      A    step   in    advance, 


1   This    i-   an    ancient    and    w,-!l  watered    ,-ite.    -till    inlial.iied  altno-t   to  i:.-  I,,-,-"  (/.<//-,-  //;/,.  /,'.,-    p.  :,:M;I.      In   this  wady  are 

1 11, ',;•/,•/,.  p.  :;[::),  and  eommandiim  the  prin.-ipal  n.ad   tr-m    Ha-  tl,.-  ruin-  "f   Kat]iil,"h   ( 11  „, ;•!.•/,.  p.   Co.  a   name  whirl,   l.eais  no 

ma-en-    tii    n-rthera    Pah'-tiin-;    it    is    then-tore  a    MTV    Miitahle  -lii,'ht  re-eiiil,l.-ini-e  to  I  l,-l"|  h . 

|K,-iti,,n  f,i-a  "  fem-ed    i-ity  "      M-ivo\,r,  it    ^-i\es    its  name  to  a  •'•  for    the   direction   of  the    we.-tern    frontier  of   Naphtali,  *. .• 

lar-_'e  di-triet  extending   to  the  lake,  a-  was   tli.-  ea  ..•  with  Chin  M  I..I.M.-I  I . 

nereth  'I    Ki    xv.  -Jil;   coinp.    lie.   iii.    17;   .los.   xi.  '.'.  whirh   are  to  •:   7V,,    /.,/„,/    ,-„,/    //,.    /;,„/,-.    ],.  ::v.l.      The   transition    from    the 

!»•  ilistiiu'ni-hed  fi-in    Nn.   \\xiv.   II;  ,I,,s.   xii.  ::,   xiii.  -J7.     The  II,-l,r,-w  I..  k,.m  to  the  Aral.ie    I.',  k.  !•   is  ],erf,-,-tly  natural  and 

name.  too.  ha-  seareely  und,r.'-n,-  any  alteration.  !v_'iilar.      The    liipuds  are  con-taut  ly  int.-ivhaiix'inu',  and  HI  are 

-  li, ',;•< h.  p    4a.   I,1,       Thi-  situation.  1,,-ides   it.-  continuity    to  ,)„.   U-tters />  and    /,.,  a.-    in   Timnah    ime.v    Tihm-h).     Two  other 

M.-.jdel  esli  Sh,  -m-,  a,  --id-   mii"h   Letter  than   either  '  Ain  at  a  or  tr.-e-e.-  of  ti,,-    word   o,-,  nr  e],,:.,-   to  t-l   llu-n.    \v/..   Tell    Kl<ti,;,n 

Kefr  'Aiian.  we>t  ,,f  the  .lord  in,  with  tie-  fa.-t  that  the  inhaMt-  "  ruined   place   near  the  shore"   <  II,,  ,;•/.-/,.  ]i.  UT'.').  and   .V.-'iv  <'/-,  a 

ants  of   IJetli  ,-inatli  were  al'le   to   maintain   a  virtual    ind'-p-nd  "  fort  i  tied    rock."    with    remains   of    umloiiLtcd    anti,|iiity    (TI,, 


/.,,,,,/  ,:„,/  ti,-    I], ,,,!:.  p.  :;ss).     As  an  appropriate  illustration  of 
•  As  this  place  :ilsn  proved  too  stmns   f-f  .  .In.   i.       th"  elian-es  to  whieh  names  com|,o.-ed  ],nncipally  of  li,|iiids  are 

."".sothe  modern  \illa-e  is  inhahited  Ly  "a  tierce,  warlike  ra,  e.  liaLIe,  it  may  Le  ,,1,-,-rved  that  in  this  very  spot  (up  Wady  es 
-utlieiently  numerous  to  keep  the  lied  iw  ,n  Aral  s  at  a  respec-tfiil  ]  Sem.-ik)  a  ruined  ,-  istle  of  Haldw  in  the  crusader  is  know  n  ainon^ 
dist  nice"  (•/',',-  l.r.,,,1  anil  !/<•  li,,:,l.-,\>.  •_'•! .  '.  ,  the  A  nil  is  as  Kusr  liardawil.  It  was  from  a  misapprehension 

1  Ileleph  is  from  a  r,  ,,t  which  Minifies  "  a  r  ipid  and  violent  ,,t  the  w,,rd  ArkuL  ,i]i]iliu<l  to  this  locality,  that  it  was  supposed 
pas.sa-0,"  as  Ly  an  iron  implement,  .lu.  v.  iv,;  J..L  xx.  -J4:  Ly  until  lately  to  represent  the  Ar^'ol)  of  Scripture.  The  latter, 
wind,  Is.  xxi.  I;  Ly  water.  Is.  viii.  S,  &c.  This  i-xai-tly  deseriLes  h-\sever.  ha-  L.-en  clearly  identified  Ly  Mr.  Porter  and  others 
•the  v.ist  gorge  of  Wady  'Asal,  seem  in,,'  to  cleave  the  mountain  ;  with  the  modern  di.-triet  of  ihe  I.ejah,  far  to  the  east. 
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however,  of  another  kind  was  made  through  Lameeh's 
family;  his  sons  proved  to  be  men  of  inventive  genius, 
and  the  world  was  indebted  to  them  for  improvements, 
both  of  an  ornamental  and  a  useful  kind.  One  son, 
Jabal.  for  the  better  prosecution  of  pastoral  occupa- 
tions, fell  upon  the  constriction  of  tents;  another, 
Jiiiial.  commenced  the  formation  of  wind  and  stringed 
instruments  the  Ivre  and  Hate);  a  third,  Tnl.aM  ';iin. 
became  skilled  in  productions  <>j'  l.rass  and  iron.  It  is 
not  said  of  what  sort  these  were;  but  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  supposing  them  to  have  been  exclusively,  or 
even  principally,  of  a  warlike  description — instruments 
of  violence;  the  analogy  afforded  by  the  pursuits  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family  mioht  rather  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  instruments  were  mainly  for  agricul- 
tural and  social  purposes.  I'.ut  still,  if  there  is  nothing 
here  Hint  of  necessity  bespeaks  lawlessness  or  outrage, 
there  is  nothing  that  points  above  tin.'  natural  sphere  of 
things;  the  distinctions  acquired  by  this  C'ainite  family 
have  to  do  simply  with  material  comfort  or  personal 
aggrandizement;  they  were  all  of  the  earth,  earthy; 
and,  pushed  thus  into  the  foreground,  they  bespeak 
something  like  an  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of  life 
by  human  skill  and  world!  v  resources,  apart  from  what 
belongs  to  those  higher  relations,  which  have  the  pro- 
minent place  in  notices  concerning  the  other  branch  of 
Adam's  family.  This  impression  is  confirmed,  and 
even  deepened,  by  still  another  circumstance  embodied 
in  tile  notice  of  Lamecli-  the  speech  or  song  which  he- 
addressed  to  his  wives.  This  speech  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  earliest  specimen  in  existence  of  poetical 
rhythm,  the  only  specimen  extant  from  the  antediluvian 
world;  and  probably  the  thoughts  of  Lamech  were  thrown 
into  this  form  to  servo  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
musical  instruments  of  his  son—  an  incipient  lyrical 
poetry  not  unnaturally  springing  up  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lyre.  Hut  the  occasion  of  the  song,  and  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  it,  are  what  chiefly  render  it 
important  as  an  index  to  the  state  of  things  in  the 
family  of  Lamech.  Exactly  rendered  his  words  were: 

Acini)  ninl  Zillah,  hear  my  voice; 

Yu  wives  of  Lamech,  iisien  to  my  speech-. 

For,  I  have  slain  a  man  for  my  \vcminl, 

Ami  a  youth  for  my  bruise: 

For,  sevenfold  shall  Cain  l»e  aveti-v;!. 

And  l.aiaech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 

The  occasion  of  this  effusion  is  left  to  be  inferred 
fmm  the  song  itself;  and  though  the  words,  when  taken 
in  their  natural  sense,  seem  plainly  enough  to  indicate 
that,  yet  there  has  been  no  end  to  suppositions  and 
conjecture's  on  the  subject.  The  most  diverse  and 
opposite  shades  of  opinion  have  been  deduced  from  the 
speeeh  as  to  Lamech's  procedure  and  character — from 
that  of  an  atrocious  and  heaven-daring  criminal,  exult- 
ing over  deeds  of  violence  accomplished,  or  ready  to  be 
accomplished,  by  the  instruments  of  brass  and  iron  now 
in  his  possession,  to  that  of  a  contrite  and  humble 
penitent  making  confession  of  his  own  and  his  fore- 
father's sin.  That  he  had  slain  a  man,  a  i/om>r/  man 
(for  the  youth  of  one  clause  is  undoubtedly  but  a 
more  specific  indication  of  the  man  in  another),  and 
this  not  in  cool  blood,  but  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
or  bruise  he  had  himself  received,  is,  if  not  the  only 
possible,  certainly  the  natural  and  obvious,  meaning  of 
the  words;  and  on  the  ground  apparently  of  a  difference 
between  his  case  and  that  of  Cain's— namely,  that  he  had 
done  under  provocation  what  Cain  had  done  without  it 


he  assures  liimself  of  an  interest  in  the  divine  guardianship 
and  protection  immeasurably  greater  than  that  granted 
to  Cain.  This  seems  as  plainly  the  import  of  Lamech' s 
speeeh  as  language  could  well  make  it.  But  if  it  seems 
to  imply,  as  it  certainly  does,  that  Lamech  was  not  an 
od'ender  after  the  type  and  measure  of  Cain,  it.  at  the 
same  time,  shows  how  that  branch  of  the  human  family 
were  becoming  familiar  with  strife  and  bloodshed,  and, 
instead  of  mourning  over  it.  were  rather  presuming  on 
tli"  divine  mercy  and  forbearance  to  brace  themselves 
for  its  encounters,  that  they  might  repel  force  with 
force.  The  prelude  already  seems  here  of  the  terrible 
scenes  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  dis- 
closed themselves  far  and  wide — when  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence,  and  deeds  were  every  day  done  which 
cried  in  the  era-  of  heaven  for  vengeance.  .Such  was  the 
miserable  result  of  the  human  art  and  the  earthly  re- 
sources brought  into  play  by  the  C'ainite  race,  and  on 
which  they  proudly  leant  for  their  ascendency;  nor  is 
it  too  much  to  say.  that  here  also,  even  in  respect  to 
the  poetic  gift  of  nature,  the  beginning  was  prophetic 
of  the  end.  ''  Its  birth-place  was  not  heaven,  nor 
paradise,  but  the  house  of  Lamech;  it  was  conceived 
and  born  in  sin" — taking  for  its  first  theme,  not  the 
glorification  of  Cod,  but  the  vindication  of  human 
valour  or  heroism — the  celebration  of  man's  praise,  not 
of  (bid's.  And  so  it  has  ever  remained,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  ivne\\ed  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit 
of  Cod. 

2.  LAMECH,  a  son  of  Methuselah,  in  the  posterity  of 
Adam  by  Seth,  and  the  father  of  Xoah,  Go.  v.  as.  A 
saying  of  his  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  birth  of 
Noah,  which  breathes  a  very  different  spirit  from  that, 
of  the  other  Lamech,  and  presents  him  as  waiting  and 
lono-iii'.:'  for  the  salvation  of  ( lod.  (See  XOAH.) 

LAMENTATIONS.  1.  Name  and  position  in  the 
xdcml  ^i-rq/titres. — In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  this  book 
stands  among  the  Hagiographa,  between  Ruth  and 
Kcelosiastes,  with  the  name  n3\si,  erJt«,  J/oicf  But  it  is 
by  no  means  probable  that  it  was  so  placed  or  so 
named  in  the  original  collection  of  sacred  writings.  In 
the  LXX.  it  stands,  as  in  the  English  Bible,  immedi- 
ately after  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  of  which  it  was  pro- 
bably regarded  as  forming  a  continuation  or  appendix; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Syriac  translation  we  lind  the 
words,  "The  end  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  the  Prophet." 
as  if  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations 
formed  but  one  book.1  There  is  little  doubt  that  both 
the  position  of  the  Lamentations  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  its  name,  n^N,  had  a  liturgical  origin;  the  five  i/uj>/i/- 
Idfh,  or  sacred  rolls,  read  in  the  synagogues  on  occasion 
of  the  principal  annual  solemnities  of  the  Jewish  church, 
beiiiL:'  placed  together,  and  the  Lamentations,  when 
thus  detached  from  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  being  named 
in  the  same  way  as  the  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  read 
on  the  Sabbath,  by  the  initial  word  Hou-f1  The  name 
of  the  book  in  the  LXX.  is  Opjjvot,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  Hebrew  nirj?,  Kuwtli,  and  to  our  Lamentations. 

II.  Tie  Kina  or  Lament. — The  nrf?,  kina,  elef/y,  or 
dinje,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  writings. 


1  So  they  are  reckoned  in  Joseplms'  account  of  the  sacred 
books,  in  his  first  book  aifainst  Afi'iOii. 

-  Only  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  designated  in  this  way  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible;  and,  in  the  case  of  these  books,  the  Hebrew 
names  probably  belonged  originally  not  to  the  whole  books,  but 
to  their  first  sections.  So  Van  cler  Hooglit  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible. 
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The  first  example  of  it  which  we  meet  with,  and  also 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathetic,  is  the  lament  of 
David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  usa.  i.  17--J7.  Notwith- 
standing, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  from  an  early 
period,  and  not  on  rare  oeca.-ions.  the  Hebrew  poetic 
spirit  found  utterance  in  this  class  of  compositions.1 
The  kliiu  is  mentioned  as  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  mourning  in  Am.  viii.  In,  '•  1  will  turn  your  feasts 
into  niourninu'.  and  all  \our  songs  into  lamentation. 
n:v,  Jeremiah  wrote  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Josiuh: 
which,  as  we  are  inforiiH  d.  was  added  to  the  collection 
of  I,- 1  until  or  <l  i  i-<i<  *  existing  at  tint  time.  -_'i'ii  \\\v.  LV.; 
compare  also  Jo.  vii.  ill;  ix. '.i,  M,  1'J  In  '_'  Sa.  iii.  33,  -"'I,  is 
preserved  the  brief  but  touching  lament  of  Duvid  over 
Aimer. 

Tlie    ///I"//    was   of    t\\ rt*— historical   and    /,/•«• 

I'lit  t'u-iil.  The  lament-  of  David  and  Ji  -r.  -miah  already 
mentioned  are  of  the  tonuer  -ort.  In  tlie  prophetic 
writings,  and  especially  in  Lz<  kiel.  we  meet  \\ith  the 
prophetic  lament,  which  had  P  ferelici  to  some  calamity 
yet  future,  but  vividly  anticipated  and  realized.  'I  \\\\- 
L/.e.  xxvii.  '1.  "Son  of  man,  take  up  a  1'inn  iitntiuu  f..r 
Tyrus,"  \c.  In  thi  -  case  tin-  pn.plu  t  him-elf  i-  t-ld  to 
raise  his  lament,  as  if  the  city  had  already  bei-n  over- 
thrown. In  others  he  gives  to  his  pro[ihecy  the  torm 
of  a  lament,  to  be  u- d  \\!iin  the  predicted  calamity 
has  actnallv  taken  plaee.  The  calamity  is  so  iiie\  itable 
that  the  preparation-  for  b< -\\ailing  it  may  lie  no\v  be- 
elin.  ('ohii'are  !•'/•-.  xix  1,  11.  x  •.  - :  17:  < 
xxxii.  -J,  I'1.  s.  ,\ 

The  oidv  other  pa-sage  in  v\hieh  rirr.  or  it-  cognati 
verb  -:^  (Ici'iin  n  i,  is  found,  is  Eze.  ii.  ]o,  where  \\  e  read  of 
a  "  roll  of  a  book,"  ^;r  .—;•:  (//;</////«//<  x/"/»//</-),  b.  ing 
sjiread  out  before  the  prophet:  "and  tin  re  \\a-  writtx  n 
therein  lamentation-,  z"T  kuiuii  .and  mourning,  and 
woe."  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  but  prohublv 
nothing  more,  that  imniediutelv  hifoiv  the  bunk  of 
E/.ekiel  there  stand-  in  most  of  the  versions  of  the 
Hebrew  Script  ire-  a  rr:%:.  or  rn1!.  \\hieh  answer-  quite 
to  this  description.  Did  we  regard  the  book  of  Lamen- 
tations us  hcli'iining  to  the  class  of  prop!,,  tic  laments, 
we  might  probably  find  in  this  coincidence  a  continua- 
tion of  our  \ie\\s.- 

III.  T/II  hook  nf  Lamentations  uli.itoriculrlf'Hi.  The 
opinion  ju-t  mentioned,  that  the  book  of  Lamentation- 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
belongs  to  the  class  of  prophetic  kinntli,  though  an 
ancient  opinion,  and  at  one  time  held  and  defended  bv 
critics  of  no  mean  reputation,  is  now  universally  aban- 
doned. The  prophetic  laments  are  usuallv  very  brief: 
or  if  they  include  more  than  a  few  verses,  ulwavs  tend  to 
pass  into  prophecy,  and  rarely  keep  up  to  the  close  their 
character  as  /ni,n,itx,  K/e.  \\vii.  •_'?,«<•.  Perhaps  the  most 
perfect  example  is  the  lament  in  Eze.  xxviii.  l'2-l!';  but 
even  there  we  meet  with  a  "Thus  saitli  the  Lord,''  ver. 
1.'.  It  is  therefore,  or'unn  f't'-ii.  extremely  improbable 
that  an  elegiac  composition  so  lengthened  and  elaborate 
as  the  book  of  Lamentations,  should  bear  a  prophetic 
character.  Moreover,  in  tin:  book  itself  there  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  it  does  bear  such  a  char- 
acter; and  the  most  ancient  tradition— that  contained 


1  Compare  what,  is  stated  l.v  Herodotus  of  tlie  antiquity  of 
hlVuTh'1-'.0""  thC  Kg-VI'tia"s'    Phu->niciilus-  ••""'  Cyprians, 

'^For  a  notice  of  .similar  «-n,iK»itions  in  the  Psalm*  and  J,,l,, 
*ee  Lowth,  De  Sacrd  Poesi  Hebraoruiii, -pru^l.  xxiii. 


in  the  LNX.— gives  to  it  a  historical  foundation.  It 
is  indeed  an  old  conjecture,  that  the  book  of  Lamenta- 
tions is  identical  with  the  lament  which  Jeremiah 
composed  on  the  death  of  Josiah.  ^  rh.  \x\v.  L';,;  but  this 
is  quite  ineon.-istent  with  the  fact,  that  throughout  the 
entire  book  there  is  not  a  single  ullu.-ion  to  the  death 
of  Josiah.  Onlv  once  is  mention  made  of  the  king, 
"the  anointed  of  the  Lord."  di.  iv.  2i',  and  the  reference 
is  evidently  not  to  Josiah. 

I  V.    >'<</// ;;<«/•//    of    ciiiidiitf.      <'h.     i.    opens    with    a 

picture  of  /ion   sitting  in  solitude  and   tears,  widowed 

:  and  childle-s.  with  none  to  comfort  her:  her  lovers  and 

friends  ha\ing  all  proved  faithless  in  her  hour  of  need. 

The  ways  of  /ion  mourn:  her  gates  are  desolate, 
none  pa-sing  through:  her  priests,  her  virgins  groan, 
and  she  is  in  bitterness.  Jehovah  hath  ulilieted  her 
for  the  multitude  of  her  transgressions,  vev  .">.  s,  9.  All 
h'T  glory  i-  departed:  her  little  ones  art  gone  into 
capt:\itv:  her  enemies  lai;gh  at  her  calamity:  they 
have  entered  into  the  sanctuary,  and  spoiled  it.  All 
her  people  are  fami-hed. 

Ill  these  Verses,    1-11,  the  poet   speaks  ill    his  own   p    r 

son.       <Mdv   twice  his  description  of   /ions  miserv  is 
i 

interrupt*  d  by  an  echoing  cry  from  /ion  herself,  \LV.  :*, 
n  At  ver.  I -J  the  person  is  changed,  /ion  now  pours 
forth  the  ulteranc--  of  her  urief:  confesses  that  her 
atilietion-  are  of  Cod;  it  i-  the  \\rath  of  Jehovah  that 
li>  -  hi  aw  upon  In  r:  aekno\\]ed-_t  s  that  he  is  dealing 
rijiteotislv  \\ith  In  r.  for  -he  hath  grievously  rebelled; 
i  and  appeal-.  I'-hold.  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  distress. 

\hroud  the  svsoid  beivavcth.  at  home  there  is 

as  death.  Do  unto  mine  enemies  as  thou  ha-t  done  to 
me;  for  mv  siuh-  are  munv.  and  mv  heart  is  faint. 

This  ili\i-ion  of  the  chapter,  ver  12-1!'-',  is  of  equal 
length  \\illi  the  first,  and  consists  of  t\\o  p  arts  -each 
ef  li\e  verses,  ver.  li-lti,  ami  i:---1;  in  the  latter  thecon- 
fe-  -ion  of  .-in  is  more  full  and  distinct.  These  t\\<> 
j'.nt-  are  .-eparati  d  from  one  another  by  a  few  n-pou- 
d-  nil  the  part  of  th"  poet.  \  r  17;  which  sei  111 
to  draw  forth  the  abrupt  coiife-.-ion  of  \  er,  1s,  p'TC 
rrir  n~n.  "  I'iuhteous  j-  Jehovah." 

In  eh.  ii.  1-1'.',  the  poet  i-  the  speaker.  Ib  U'_:ain 
d-  -eribe-  the  desolations  of  l-ra.-l  in  the  day  of  Cod's 
aiiu'er.  Tip-  hubitutions  oi  Jacob  are  swallowed  up: 
the  strongholds  of  the  dun-liter  of  Juda-h  east  to  the 
-round.  Jehovah  hath  !n  nt  hi-  bow  like  an  en<  my:  he 
hath  I'oured  out  his  fury  like  fire.  He  hath  taken 
uwav  his  tabernacle;  caused  the  solemn  feasts  and 
sabbaths  to  be  forgotten:  hath  spurned  in  his  angi  r 
king  and  priest.  The  gati  s  of  /ion  are  -unk  into  the 
ground;  her  king  and  princes  are  among  the  (leiitiles; 
the  law  is  no  more:  her  prophets  find  no  vision  from 
the  Lord;  her  elders  sit  upon  the  ground,  casting  dust 
upon  their  heads:  her  virgins  hung  down  their  heads 
to  the  ground,  \x-r.  1-1"  Then  the  poet,  deeply  moved, 
his  eyes  flooded  with  tears,  ver.  n,  turns  to  /ion;  seeking, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  comfort  her.  At  the  same  time  he 
reminds  her  of  the  cause  of  her  afflictions.  Her  prophets 
had  seen  vain  and  foolish  things  for  her,  and  had  not 
discovered  her  iniquity,  ver.  n.  Jehovah  is  but. fulfilling 
his  word,  which  he  had  commanded  in  the  days  of  old. 
Therefore  must  /ion  deeply  repent — weep  dav  ;md 
night,  giving  herself  no  rest — pour  out  her  heart  like 
water  before  the  face  of  Jehovah,  ver.  11,  r.i. 

In  ver.  '20-'2'2.  /ion,  responding  to  this  appeal,  lifts 
up  before  Jehovah  the  cry  of  her  misery. 

The  third  and  central  chapter  is  distinguished   in  a 
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very  marked  manner  both  from  those  which  precede 
and  from  those  which  follow.  Tin.;  poet  turns  from  the 
afflictions  of  /ion  to  dwell  upon  his  own  ;'  still,  how- 
ever, chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  and  comfort 
of  his  people.  Jn  ver.  1-18  he  uives  a  copious  and 
uio^t  striking  description  of  the  bitter  anv.uMi  and  de- 
spair which  had  fall.  >>  upon  him.  In  the  close  of  the 
18th  verse  he  gives  utterance  for  the  fir>t  time  to  the 
name  Jehovah:  "  1  said  mv  strength  and  hope  is 
perished  from  Jehovah.''  The  very  mention  of  this 
name  seems  to  revive  him.  (iod  is  Jehovah.  His 
mercies,  are  for  ever.  This  I  recall  to  mind;  therefore 
I  have  hope.  And  now  the  poet  gives  free  utterance 
to  those  ever  to  be  rememliered  words  of  iaitluuid  hope 
which  con>t:tiite  the  central  portion  of  the  book.  The 
Lord  is  my  portion,  therefore  will  I  hope.  The  Lord 
will  not  cast  off  for  ever.  The  Lord  doth  not  afflict 
willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.  It  is  the 
Lord  who  hath  done  it.  Let  ex  therefore  search  and 
try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord.  Let  us  lift 
up  our  hearts  with  our  hands  to  CJod  in  the  heavens, 
ver.  M,  11.  At  ver.  40  the  singular  /  of  the  first  part  of 
the  chapter  gives  place  to  the  plural  <<-e.  The  poet 
identities  himself  \\ith  his  afflicted  countrymen:  and 
unitedly  they  lift  up  their  supplication  to  Jehovah. 
At  ver.  48  the  singular  form  /  is  resinned:  and  the 
poet,  recalling  his  own  past  experience,  weeping  yet 
hoping,  pleads  with  Jehovah  to  interpose  in  his  behalf, 
to  save  his  people,  and  destroy  their  proud  and  scornful 
persecutors. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  prophet  describes  the 
miseries  of  J  erusalem  beleaguered  by  the  victorious  hosts 
of  her  enemies,  and  a  prey  to  famine  and  pestilence. 
The  tongue  of  the  slicking  child  cleaveth  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth.  They  that  did  live  delicately,  are  de.-o- 
late  in  the  streets  ;  they  that  were  brought  up  in 
scarlet,  embrace  dunghills.  The  hands  of  loving  wo- 
men have  sodden  their  own  children;  they  were  their 
meat  in  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  mv  people. 
The  cause  of  this  unheard-of  misery,  which  is  alluded 
to  in  ver.  (5,  is  more  largely  described  in  the  second 
part,  ver.  ll-iio.  It  is  the  anger  of  the  righteous 
Jehovah.  Zioii  is  polluted.  Her  prophets  and  her 
priest*  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  righteous  in  the 
midst  of  her.  Therefore  they  themselves  shall  be  pol- 
luted with  blood.  The  victorious  enemy  has  entered 
t!ie  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  cry  of  despair  has  arisen 
-"  Our  end  is  near;  our  days  are  fulfilled;  our  end  is 
come.  Even  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  lias  fallen  into 
their  hands.'' 

This  dopairing  cry  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  two 
last  verses  of  the  chapter,  in  which  the  deliverance  of 
Zion  and  the  destruction  of  her  foes  (Edom)  are  confi- 
dently predicted,  ver.  -.'I,  •>•!. 

The  last  chapter  is  wholly  occupied  with  an  appeal 
of  the  miserable  and  now  penitent  nation  to  Jehovah 
—a  cry  out  of  the  depths.  The  crown  is  fallen  from 
our  head  ;  woe  unto  us  that  we  have  sinned.  Thou, 
O  Lord,  art  enthroned  for  ever.  O  cast  us  not  off 
utterly. 

V.   Form  and  arrangement.— 'Each  of  the  five  chap- 


ters of  the  hook  contains  an  elegy,  which  may  }>c  re- 
garded as  complete  in  itself;  and  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  parts,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  These  parts  or  stanzas 
are  not  of  e«pial  length  in  all  the  chapters.  hi  the 
litth  chapter  they  consist  each  of  ;t  single  couplet;  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  two  couplets;  and  in  the  rir.-t, 
second,  and  third  chapters.  ,,f  three  couplets.  In  the 
first  four  chapters  the  stanzas  commence  with  the  suc- 
cessive letters  of  the  alphabet,  -  ill  the  third  chapter 
the  three  couplets  of  each  stanza  commencing  with 
the  same  letter.  In  the  fifth  chapter  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  does  not  appear.  The  couplets 
!<>r  lines,  if  it  is  preferred  so  to  regard  them)  are  of 
nearly  equal  length  throughout.-  The  alphabetical 
arrangement  was  probably  adopted  mainly  as  a  help  to 
the  memory;  but  why  it  appears  only  in  the  first  four 
chapters,  and  was  n,,t  extended  to  the  fifth.  ha>  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Though  each  elegy  may  be  regarded  as  forming  by 
itself  a  complete  whole  :   there  is  nevertheless  a  unitv 
|  and  orderly  arrangement  in  the  entire  book  which  can- 
not  escape    notice.       As   has    been    already   remarked, 
there  is  a  central  chapter  and  also  a  central  stall/;!  (ch. 
;  iii.  31-33,  with  the  context  ,   by   which   the   several   parts  of 
the  book  are   bound   together  into  one   whole.      There- 
is  also  a  discernible  progress   from  the  commencement 
to  the  close.      Ch.  iv.  and  v..  amid  all  their  darkness, 
have  gleams  of  light  which  do  not  appear  in  ch.  i.  and 
j  ii.    (compare  ch.  iv.  21,  22;  v.  lu).      Ch.  i.   is  the  utterance  of 
,  deep  grief  and  despondency.      Its  characteristic  expres- 
sion is  rr  crn:^  jv,  x/ic  Itulli   none  to   comfort  Inr  (see 
ver.  2,!>,  ir,  -ii).     The  second  elegy  is  an  advance  on   the 
first,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  fullest  recou-nition  of 
'  the  unrcnlt/nti/   of  Je'ionth   in   inflicting  suffering  and 
punishment  on  his  people.       Hence  the  recurienee  of 
the  name  Adviiai  no  fewer  than  seven  times,  and  the 
repeated   rh  ':'>»>    Adonui   hat//   destroyed .       The   still 
more  decided  advance  in  the  third  chapter  is  apparent 
at  a  glance.     The  mercies  of  J<ho/-a/t  are  not  ct/ttmxtcf. 

....  Ado/in!  Kill  not  rani  off  for  cnr lh  dot/i 

not  aril  iff  front  his  liiurt,  nor  <jr!<re  the  chi/drm  <f 
mi  i),  ver.  •>•>.  31,33.  And,  though  in  the  concluding  chap- 
ters we  still  listen  to  the  voice  of  anguish,  yet  the 
anguish  is  at  the  same  time  deepened  and  relieved  by 
gleams  of  faith  and  hope. 

The  pathos  and  beauty  of  these  elegies  have  been 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  (Compare  L.nvth, 
l>r;iel.xxii.)  The  true  test  of  the  excellence  of  such  com- 
positions is  their  power  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of 
leaders  of  all  classes  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  which 
they  are  the  expression.  And  who  has  ever  read  these 
Lamentations  unmoved  .' 

VI.  An.t/tortfh/'fi  ami  d<i><.--[n  the  Hebrew  Bible 
the  author  is  not  named.  There  is  no  title.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  satisfactorily,  except  on 
the  hypothesis,  that  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
first  collected  and  arranged,  the  Lamentations  were 
attached  to  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  formed  part  of 
it.  This  is  the  place  assigned  to  them  in  the  Septua- 
u'iiit,  which  further  differs  from  the  Hebrew  in  prefixing 
to  them  a  historical  notice  to  the  following  effect : 


daughter  of  his  people,"  cannot  be  identified  with  the  afflictions 
of  tlit  man  of  ver.  1. 
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••  Aii'l  it  came  to  pass  after  Israel  hail  been  led  captive 
and  Jerus  dem   desolated,    Jeremiah   sat  wecpiii";,   and 
1'iiinvd    forth    (lamented  i    thi.s  lanit-ntatii'ii  over  Jcrn-   '' 
salein."      This  preface  is  found  also  in  the  Vulgate  and 
Arabic   ver.-i"iis,    hut   nut    in    the   Svi-iac   or    ('haldco. 
[•'r»in  th(-  fiinn  of  it  (compare  especially  eV/i'i1''?0"6  "rQV 
0:irjvov  roi'Toi'    it  appears  certain  that  the  LXX.  trans-  j 
laturs  found  it  in  tin-  llcbivw  original  from  \vhieh  they  ; 
translated,    and    did    nut    introduce    it    on    thi-ir   own  j 
authority;    but   \vlit-tlr-r  it   cxi-ted   in  the  tirst    collet.-  ' 
timi  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  i>r\vas  in.-erted  at  a  later 
period,  cannot  l>e  ascertained.      It  is.  however,  ninnies-  ' 
tinned   that  .li.-ri-iniah  w;.s  universally  regarded  as  the 
authur  i >f    the    Lamentation-,    from    the  earlie-t    period 
t<>  which  our   information   ^oes    back   down   t-i  a  pei'iud 
quite  recent,      ( 'arp/ov,  in  hi.-  Intriiductiuii.  pnhlished 
17-1.  writi-.- :    "  Antui-i-ni  Thn-noniin  .leremiani  nemo, 
ijuod  sciam.  in  dnhinni  voeavit.         Kvcn  at  the  present 
day.  in  which  a  traditional  lielief  of  two  thousand  \ 
is   made   little-  account    of,    it    is  ainn>M  nni\  i-rs.illv  al 
lu\\t-il   that   .Ici-i'iniali    was   tin-  author.      \Ve   know,  <>n 
srri]ptural   authuritv.    that   .Ii-r.-iniah  did    \\rit<-  elegies, 
•ji'h   xxxv.  ii       And    in    tin-   clerics   \\liii-h   inaki-   u|i  the 

1 k    of    Lamentation-,    it    i-   scarcely    p"--il»!e   n,,t    to 

rec  p._Mii/e   tin-  hand  and   th  -   h1  art  of   tin-  ni"-t  tend-  r 
hearted  of    all   tin-  pi-opln-i-.        l',l..k    think- 
that    In     was   tlr     author:    and    Kudi'j.  r    cxpres>es    tin 
sail!'-   opinion  \vrv  di-cidi-dlv   iklar   /.u  Ta_'e  : 
iiii.l    i, rah  r,    -    v    .K-ri- ui.is).         KwaM    and     Hun-en,     how- 
ever.    pr>  -!er   to   a--i_:'n   th'1    author-hip,    not    to    .1.  r, 
miah    himself.    1  if   his  di.-cipi,-s.      Tin-    ! 

-pi-cities  M.iruch.  th"  .-nil  of  N.  riah.  for  whom  In-  ha-  a 
particular  favour.  A  i">\ 

allow  Jeremiah  to  Ii"  thi-  author  of   tu •  inure  of  thi-  , 

elegies,    think    they  havi-    discuvi  p-d    in    th"    remaining 
chapters    char    indications    of    a    ditl.  rent    hand.        It 
would  IM-  alik.-    tedious  and   nii]>rofital.l.-   to  t'..ll..w  this 
ini|iiiry  out    in  minuti-  d--tail.      That  .li-n-miah  \\as  tin- 
author  of    Lani'-ntatimis   is   happilv   not    a:i    artiel--    of 
faith.      I'.ut  it  is  ciii'ious  (•'  si-i-  hu\v  easilv.  and  on  what 
tlimsv  grounds,    a   tradition,    h'liidi-d   down    thrmi^h  so 
many  ci-nturie-.   an  1   still   r.1,- -ivi- I  aim  ist    univ.  i 
is   east  asidi-    hy   -nin--   ,,f    tin-  recent   <  li-mian   writer-. 
Kor  example,   (  Uto  Th-mus.   \\],,  fm-ni-hi-s   us   in  tin 
Introduction   to  his    L\p  ,-ni,,n  with  a  ".-.pod    .-pi-rimen 
of   hair  splitting   criti"ism.  ho], Is   it    to   In-  ijuite  inip-i--   ! 
sil.lc    'j;ir  nicht  inoidii-h    that  •li-n-miah  was  the  author 
of   th-    whole   I  look  ;    M-einw   that    in    tin-    al]ihahetical 
arran_'i-ment  of   the  vcr-rs  in   ch.  i.  «   >tand.-   li-fon-  r. 
while  in  i'h.  ii.-iv.  •:  stands  liff,,]-,-  •-.-'    The  same  critic.  ! 
also,    sliuws   wonderful  in'_'i-nuity   in  makin,'   the  most 
diverse   material-  availaM*1   in   th"   con-truction   .,f   his 
frail  critical   edifice       Does  h.-  iin-«-t  in  eh.  i.    iii.  or  v. 
which  in   his   opinion    were  imt   written   hv  Jeremiah 
with   a  sentiment   to  which  Jeremiah  elsewhere  u'ives 
expression,     hut    in    dirt'en-nt     lanuruaurc,    at    one.-    the 
ilirt'i-rcinv  in  the  lnn^ua^e  is  ap].ealed  to  as  evidence  of 
a  different  writer.      Should  he.  mi  the  other  hand,  meet  ' 
with  in   these  chapters  ('as  lie  often  must    a  sentiment 

1   Lists  of  v,-rb;d   ,-»in,-i,l,.|i(-es   U-twvcn    the  l«.<.k  nf  .d-iviai.-ili   ' 
aii'l  tlio  I.:i iitatii.ns  will  l.o  f..ini(l  in  th.-  Introchifti..!!.-. 

-  \V<-  :i;.'reL-  with  Mr.   M.ivid>nii  tliat  "  littlo  iiii|.()|-t,-uic-o  <-:in  l.t-  ! 

attiu-hi-il"   tn  tlii>   (litl'i'i-ei ,   tlmu'_'h   HI'   oaiuint   .-i-st-nt   t<>   his  j 

ex|ilaii.-itiiui  c>f  it.  "  Wrarv  nf  the  traiiinn-ls,  nr  for  tho  sak!-  nf 
variety,  In-  intrmliuvil  iliversity."  It  Mould  In-  hard  tn  c-xjilain 
how  the  iiiia'-'iia-d  foi-lini;  nf  weariness  made  itsolf  frit  ju-t  at 
the  sjitne  (mint  in  three  sm'cessive  cha|iters,  and  wa»  rrlirved  liy 
tin-  transjvisitiou  of  the  same  twn  h-tters. 


to  which  expression  is  ^iveii  also  in  eh.  ii.  or  iv.  \which 
he  allows  to  he  Jeremiah".-)  in  exactly  the  same  lan- 
u'tiau'e,  in  that  case  the  samciKM  in  the  lanuuau'e  is 
appealed  to  as  j  proof  conclusive  of  a  ditierent  writer. 
So.  heeause  in  ch.  iii.  l-'Jn  the  ehai-u'e  from  one  figure 
to  another  i>  ahrujpt  and  rapid,  this  writer  at  once 
pronounces  it  <'/;f//</.<x//,/(  that  the.-e  Verges  proceeded 

from  .feivmiah,  whose  use  of  figures  is  so  much  more 
measured  and  sjiarin^.  It  is  consulatorv  to  know 
that  ch.  ii.  and  iv.  pa-s  nnseathi-d  tin-ou^h  the  ordeal 
of  this  p. •iK-tratiii".  criticiMii.  and  arc  pionoimced  to  he 
iiinl:  ifiit'Ji/  Jeremiah'.-:  t'ion::'h  unhappily  mir  i-onsola- 
ti'pn  i.-  somewhat  marn-d  liv  the  d;seo\er\'  that  one 
or  twii  of  the  critic's  compatriots  have  nnhhishin^lv 

denied   what    he  pronounces  to  he   lindelliahli1. 

Those  who  think  that    Jeremiah,  though  the  author 
of   the   first    f.iur  chapt'  r-.    was   not    the  author  of   tin- 
can   make   out;;   somewhat    stroirjvr   case/1     The 
a!i-ence  of    the  alpliahetical   arrangement    in   eh.  v.  has 
not  hecii  explaini  d  t|iiito  satisfactorily;  hut  the  explana- 
is  nut  a  unit    more  satisfactory  on   tin-  hvpothe-i- 
of   a    dilt'creiit    author:     ratln-r   le--    so.       An    imitator 
1   pi-i  ihahl v  adhc:  •  .    '   •  hi-   model  than 

: filial  \\  riti-r  to  1  plan 

As  to  th"  date  of  coinpo-ition.  it  mu-t  he  fixed  im- 
iin-diatclv  after  th"  takin.  lem,  v.  hil-t  tin- 

heart- wounds  of  th  •  nation  \\.  re  -till  ir<'sh. 

\   II.     A',  liesides  Jcre 

miah  and    si  \'i  ral  of    th"    I'salms,   tln-rc  are   t  \\  u  of   tin- 

i  i1' I    T"-ia  .  "h    the    Lamentations 

!"•  ir  a    Vi-rv    do  Joli    and     Isaiah    xl.    l\\i. 

The   n'"  z~>:-:  ••.<.    su   often    recurrim,'   in    ch.    i  ,   find.-  a 

ivsjionsi   in  th" -::•••:-': -;-1-  •  '    i<  mi/ 

p .  of  Is.  xl.  1 :  and  •  •    p:  ciall\  of  eh.  iii. 

-  an  i  dm  of  the  hook  of  Juh.    c,,nni:irc  Joliviii.  :;, 

:  7;    .I"li  xii.   I, 

I);    ill    !  I.-SJM  l.u    iii. 

i".  u.  I.1,  :;-i 

[Tin1  r\]i..Mti.ni-  nf  .Irvrmi  ill   n.-ir  :  I.aim-Mta 

timi-.      The  stinirii1   i  "ii-  nf  I '.   II 

Mi.  ha.  lis    I,,  //••./.  tionof  Kual.l 

in   vol.   i.  ,,1    I.        '  Hi,--/..    :  and            •                :  i  in   nf  I  Ut.i 

Thrnins,  «h  •>/•••'  /Al"'' 

I,.'--/,:   .•:!-..  /.'..'•"  .  IM:U-I.  \\ii.  -ind  \\iii.  |                         [l>.  II    w    ] 

LAMP.  It  was  in.tic,-d  und-r  ( '.\\IPI.I:  that  tin- 
t-rms  I'ltinlli  and  run, I!,  .,•/, 'r/,-  a!'.  fri-.|iiently  used  in  our 
Hmdi-h  I'.ihlc.  wh.-n-  !<'„,,>  an d  /.i,,,,,.*!,!,,,!  would  have 
hoeii  the  in  ire  literal  rendering;  An  I  to  these  terms 
we  must  now  ivtVr  tor  all  that  pertains  to  the  symholical 
nn-aninu'  coiivov.  d  hv  them  in  Scripture,  as  also  for  tin- 
structure  and  design  of  the  sacred  lamp  in  tin-  sanc- 
tuary. For  ordinarv  purpose-  lamps  were  the  common 
instriinn-uts  employed  for  lLditiir_r  apartments  hy  ni^ht. 
and  as  such  are  fre.nieiitlv  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Mut  no  indication  is  anvwheiv  ^i\<  \\  of  their  form  and 
structure.  Tin-  natural  supposition  is.  that  they  were 
similar  to  tho--  employed  in  other  ancient  countries, 
and  especially  in  Iv_rypt,  to  which  in  matters  of  art  and 
comfort  the  l-raelites  stood  most  nearly  related.  Sonic 
specimens  of  the-e  hav.-  heen  preserved  anioiio;  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Iv_rvpt.  at  least  what  are  supposed  to 
have  Ix-eii  such,  though  their  identification  as  lamps, 
in  the  proper  sense,  appears  to  he  involved  in  some 
doiiht.  Wilkinson  t^ives  (Am-.  K.^yin.  v.  IP.  :;:ii>,  what  he 
takes  to  In-  tin-  representation  of  a  lamp  made  of  ^lass. 
with  a  hand  holdiiiLT  separately  an  erect  wick,  as  if  the 


L ANTE UN 


bearer  were  about  tn  place  it  ill  the  vase  previous  in  its 

King    lighted     No.  387).      The  lines,   lie  thinks,   may 

represent   the    twisted    nature   of    the    cotton   wick,    as 

they  do  thi'  watering  of  the 

gla<s     vase.         In     another 

place  ^iii.  p.  li:;),  lie   refers  to 

a     pa->au'e     in      1  lerodotu.-. 

\vhere   mention   is  made  of 

a  fete  of  burning  Limps  at 

Sais  and   other  places  at  a 

certain  period  of  the  year, 

the    lamps    being   described 

as  "small  vases  filled  with  salt  and  olive-oil,  on  which 

the  wick  floated,  and  burned  during  the  whole  night" 

(ii.  CL>);  and   he  adds,  that  it  doers  not  appear  of  what 

materials,  those   vases  were  constructed,   though   they 

might  justly  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  ula-o. 

i  t  is  known  that  idass  was 

applied    to    purposes    which 

could  scarcely  fail  to  suggest 

this  us  one  of  a  kindred  and 

suitable  nature.      It   is  not 

improbable    that    the    lamp 

exhibited   by   Mr.   Lane,    iu 

}iis  Modern  fy/1/jiliiin*  (ch.  v. 

P.  I5i),  called  the  handed,  or 

common    lamp,    may    form 

some  approach   to   what   in 

ancient     times     was     often 

found  among  the  dwellings 

of  Israel   (No.  :j>M.      This  lamp  is   a   small  vessel  of 

glass,  having  a  little  tube  in  the  bottom,  in  which  is 

stuck  a  wick  formed  of  cotton  twisted  round  a  piece 


Ancient  Assyrian  Lumps  jn  ISritish  Museum 


of  straw.  Some  water  is  poured  in  first,  then  the  oil. 
Along  with  the  lamp  there  is  shown,  on  a  somewhat 
reduced  scale,  the  usual  receptacle  of  wood,  which 
serves  to  protect  the  flame  from  the  wind.  But 
possibly  the  lamps  most  commonly  in  use  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  small  hand-lamps  of  bronze  and 
terra  cotta,  recovered  from  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik, 
represented  in  woodcut  No.  :iM).  Similar  lamps  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  \Varka,  of  which  illustra- 
tions are  also  given.  Those  of  terra  cotta  have  a 
deeper  receptacle  for  the  oil  than  the  others. 

If  the  lamp:-;  said  to  have  been  used  by  Gideon's 
three  hundred,  iu  their  conflict  with  the  Midianites, 
Ju.  vii.  Hi,  were  lamps  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
they  mu>t  certainly  have  been  of  a  different  construc- 
tion from  those  above  referred  to;  since  they  were  such 
as  could  be  carried  in  the  open  air,  and  carried  while 
men  were  advancing  to  a  fierce  conflict.  The  proba- 
bility, however,  is  that  torches' rather  than  lamps  were 
the  instruments  employed  on  the  occasion,  since,  besides 
the  necessity  of  carrying  them  in  the  open  air,  a  very 


considerable  tlame  required  to  be  emitted  by  them,  in 
order  to  produce  the  effect  intended.  And  such  also 
would  naturally  be  the  lamps  or  lights  used  on  marriage 
and  other  festive  occasions,  as  they  still  are  in  eastern 
countries.  Thus  Kobcrts,  in  hii  Oriental  Illustrations, 
says  in  connection  with  wedding-parties,  "The  whole 
house  is  illuminated  with  small  lamps.  Those  used 
out  of  doors  are  composed  of  many  pieces  of  old  linen, 
and  squeezed  hard  one  against  another  in  a  round 
figure,  and  thrust  down  into  a  mould  of  copper.  The 
persons  that  hold  them  in  one  hand  have  in  the  other 
a  bottle  of  the  same  metal  with  the  copper  mould, 
which  is  full  of  oil,  which  they  take  care  from  time  to 
time  to  pour  out  upon  the  linen,  which  otherwise  gives 
no  light."  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  a  note  011  Mat.  xxv.  4, 
speaks  of  having  observed  the  same  kind  of  lamps  or 
torches  in  the  East  on  such  occasions.  ($ec  LAXTEKX.) 

LAND.     ,S(  EAKTII. 

LANDMARK,  or  boundary-pillar,  for  such  was, 
and  still  to  a  large  extent  is,  in  eastern  countries,  the 
sign  that  distinguishes  and  marks  off  the  possession  of 
one  man  from  that  of  another.  A  stone  or  post  was 
usually  placed  at  convenient  distances,  instead  of  a  wall 
or  hedge,  to  separate'  between  the  two;  and  as,  in 
Favourable  circumstances,  a  cunning  and  unscrupulous 
man  might  take  advantage  of  his  neighbour  by  shifting 
the  place  of  such  movable  partitions,  a  strong  injunc- 
tion was  given  in  the  law  to  leave  them  intact.  Do.  six. 
1 1;  xxvii.  17. 

LANGUAGE.     See  TONGUES. 

LANTERN,  only  once  used  in  our  English  Bible, 
Ju.  xviii.  3,  and  as  the  equivalent  of  the  same  word, 
namely  Aa/.t7rds,  which  in  all  other  places  has  been 
rendered  la/up  or  caudle.  But  as  a  lantern  is  simply  a 
light  with  a  covering  of  some  sort  to  protect  it  from 
wind  and  other  external  means  of  violence,  the  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  lamp  cannot  be  sharply  drawn: 
and  not  unfrequently  either  term  might  be  indifferentlv 
employed.  The  lamps,  for  example,  carried  by  Gideon's 
select  band,  must  have  been  lanterns  rather  than  lamps 
in  the  ordinary  sense:  and  when  the  psalmist  speaks  of 
"a  lain]' to  his  path,"  1's.  i-.\i\.  m:,,  what  we  naturally  think 
of  is  the  lantern  required  for  dark  and  devious  wavs. 
Wilkinson  tdvcs  from  the  alabastron  sculptures  (Anc. 
ixypt.  ch.  ix.)  the  representation  of  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
the  first  of  whom  holds  in  his  hand  what,  at  least, 
looks  like  a  lantern — see  woodcut  Xo.  3'JO;  and  this 
supposition  is  confirmed  by 
the  resemblance  which  the 
article  bears  to  the  lanterns 
now  used  in  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  other  countries  of  the 
east.  A  lantern  of  a  greatly 
larger  and  more  ornate  de- 
scription (Xo.  391)  is  exhi- 
bited by  Lane,  as  occasionally 
used  on  wedding- occasions 
(Modern  Esjypt,  p.  162).  It  is 
often  suspended  from  cords 
drawn  across  from  the  bride- 
groom's house  to  the  houses 
opposite;  and  to  these  cords 
are  usually  attached  several  small  silk  flags.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  lanterns  of  this  description 
were  in  use  excepting  on  such  occasions;  and  whether 
they  found  their  way  into  Palestine  we  are  entirely 
ignorant.  Certainly,  the  lamps  or  lanterns  associated 


[390.]     Egyptian  soldiers— one 
carrying  a  Lantern.— Wilkinson. 


LAODIC/EA 


PAPWING 


by  our  Lord  with  a  marriaue  in  his  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins.  Mut  xxv.  1-1-2,  were  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 
These  probably  came  nearer  in  appearance  to  the 


called  ftiiiovit,  represent'  d 
in  woodcut  N~o.  o'.'-j.  a  -ort  of  t'-'Minu  lantern.  \\hi.-li 
is  made  of  waxen  c!"ih  -trained  over  rinus  uf  wire, 
and  possessed  of  a  !"p  and  bottom  uf  tinned  copper. 
This  is  whal  is  commonly  MM  d  in  Pg\  pt  bv  per-ons  uho 
-•>  out  at  niuht  to  pay  visits  to  iln'ii1  friends. 

LAODIC/EA..  or  '  PAoIUCPl'A.  a  city  of  , 
in    Ada    .Minor,   eliielly    interesting   to   tlie    >  -riptnra! 
student  as  tlie  site  of  one  of  th'1  seven  churches  in  Asia 


to  which  epi-tlis   were    atldresse 
Holy  Spirit,  by  tli'-  author  of  tip- 


Ap 


dip  c;  ion    of    the 

•alvp-c.       Paodi- 
niith  of  the  river 


That  by  which  the  <-',\\  lias  been  since  known  was 
conferred  up.ni  it  by  Antiochu-  The.is,  in  hoiiourof  his 
wife  Paodice.  The  name-  of  cities  wi  n-  often  changed 
to  pay  an  idle  compliment  to  -ome  royal  benefactor, 
but  the  peculiar  circumstance^  ot  Paodiea^a  make  i; 
probable  that  in  each  ease  the  city  was  a  new  one, 
owiii'j;  its  origin  to  a  new  founder,  and  entitled  there- 
fore to  a  new  appellation.  It  has  been  so  many  times 
destroyed  bv  eartlnmakes  that  it  seems  more'  than  pro- 
bable that  Rhoas  ro-e  mi  the  ruins  of  Piospolis,  as 
PaodieaM  did  on  those  of  Rhoas.  Pi  the  ivign  of 
Tiberius  it  was  a^ain  completely  overthrown,  but  the 
inhabitants  restored  it  to  more  than  its  original  splen- 
dour, without  having  recourse,  to  the  Roman  treasury, 
a  circumstance  which  Tacitus  relates  to  the  credit  of 
tlie  city  (Ann  xiv.  •:-;}.  It  became  the  chief  city  of  a 
Roman  conventus,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  medical 
school — to  which  the  proximity  of  the  thermal  springs 
at  Hierapolis  greatly  contributed-  as  well  as  for  the 
taste  of  its  inhabitants  in  architecture  and  the  fine  arts. 
Among  the  residents  in  this  city  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  were  many  .lews  -and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  a  Christian  church  was  planted 
here  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  church's  history.  The 
present  state  of  Laodic;ea  is  most  desolate,  the  site  is  sin- 
gularly barren,  and  the  area  of  the  ancient  city  is  covered 
with  the  relics  of  a  former  civilization.  Not  a  single 
monument  of  antiquity  remains  standing  -  a  stadium  - 

*  Modern  Knyptian  Lantern,  used  on  festive  occasions.-   Lane. 
t  Modern  Egyptian  L:intern  (/"/ic" .').—  Lane. 


a  few  arches  of  an  aqueduct— three  or  four  blocks 
which  once  supported  the  arches  of  a  bridge  over  the 
brook  which  rlows  down  from  the  Pycus.  and  a  portion 
of  an  amphitheatre — are  all  that  remain  to  attest  the 
ancient  magnificence  of  the  town.  The  Turks  call  it 
l-'.ski  Missar.  It  appears  from  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossiaiis  that  St.  Paul  never  visited  Paodiea'a.  but 
hearinu',  most  probably,  from  Ppaphras  of  the  false 
doctrines  spread  in  that  city,  he  wrote  to  the  Colossiaiis. 
desiring  that  his  epistle  to  the  Colos-ialis  should  be 
read  in  the  church  of  the  Colossiaiis,  and  that  of  the 
Paodiea-ans  in  Colossie.  I'ol.  iv.  i::-ii;.  From  this  it  has 
been  suppo-ed  that  St.  Paul  wrote  an  epistle  to  the 
Paodica'aus.  which  is  no  longer  extant.  Jerome  and 
Theodoret  mention  such  an  epii-tle,  and  it  was  also  re- 
ferred to  at  the  second  council  of  Nica  a  the  seventh 
<j,eni  ral  council'.  The  epistle  assuming  to  be  that  in 
i[Uesl  ion.  and  which  P  generally  condemned  as  spurious. 
is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  New  Testament  printed 
in  (  oTinanv,  and  ( 'alim-t  in  his  dictionary  gives  a  trans- 
lation of  it  in  full.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Fphe-ians  is  that  to  which  the  apostle  makes 
allusion,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  llowsoii  and 
Coiivbeare.  Another  explanation  of  the  passage  is. 
that  Si.  Paul  intended  the  letter  of  the  Paodiceans.  f<> 
him.  conveyed  bv  Fpaphra-,  to  be  read  in  the  church  of 

Colossa',     together    with     the     apostolic     epistle    to    the 

1  <sians  themselves,  and  that  as  the  epi-tle  to  the 
( 'olo-sians  was  in  some  sense  an  answer  to  the  Paodi- 
e;uans,  it  would  be  necessary  that  bolh  .-hould  be  read 
in  the  church  of  Paedica-a  also. 

The  message  of  the  Spirit,  r.e.  :ii.  H-L-L',  to  the  church 
at  Paodiea'a  was  an  awful  warning.  It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  po-sibh-  for  us  to  say  what  cti'ect  it  produced 
on  the  church  in  that  eitv.  Paodiea-a  is  indeed  a 
'!•  -  rt.  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  Kplu.sus  and  Sar- 
dis,  as  well  as  of  Colossa'  and  Hierapolis. 

The  history  of  Paodica-a  after  the  ( 'hri.-tian  period 
was  very  eventful.  It  was  fortified  by  the  emperor 
Manuel,  and  Pv/.antine  writers  .-peak  of  it  as  a  place  of 
much  strength.  II.  <'•  s. 

LAP'IDOTH  [lump*,  forcJte*],  the  husband  of  De- 
'<  borah  the  prophetess,  .In.  iv.  I,  but  otht  rwise  unknown. 

LAPPING.     ,<?re  GIDEON. 

LAPWING  [new,  dukiphath}.  The  PXX.,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Arabic  version,  and  most  modern  critics, 
a". ree  in  understanding  the  Hebrew  word  to  signify  the 
hoopoe  (f'/iii]>(t  r/itiji*).  The  Hebrew  name,  which  is  of 
doubtful  etymology,  has  been  conjectured  to  signify 
••  double  ere.-t,"  an  appellation  which  might  apply  to 
tli-  lapwing,  whose  occipital  crest  consists  of  several 
i  elongated  plumes,  but  much  more  correctly  to  the 
hoopoe,  whose  head  is  crowned  with  two  parallel  rows 
of  elevated  feathers,  arranged  with  their  faces  laterally. 
P.oth  birds  are  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  latter, 
however,  the  more  abundant  and  conspicuous.  Col. 
Hamilton  Smith  points  out  a  much  more  satisfactory 
oriirin  of  the  word.  He  observes  that  the  modern 
Syrian  name  of  the  hoopoe  is  kikupltah,  and  the 
Egyptian  kiikiijiltah,  both  apparently  of  the  same 
origin  as  ihikiphntli.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  words  are  imitations  of  the  voice  of  the  bird,  like 
tTro;/.,  and  more  especially  repii^a,  and  our  own  Jwojjoc. 
"  It  utters  at  times  a  sound  closely  resembling  the 
word  IKIII/I,  Jtiiofi,  IIIKI/I.  but  breathed  out  so  softly,  but 
rapidly,  as  to  remind  the  hearer  of  the  note  of  the 


dove"   (Van-ell,  livit.  Birds,  :i.  17';''. 


LASKA 


LASHARUN 


Tin.'  name  occurs  in  Scripture  (;ii!v  in  eonm  ction  with 
the  list  c['  unclean  bird.-,  in  I.e.  xi.  :itiil  IK'.  \iv. 

The  hoopoe  is  .-i  bird  of  the  slender-billed  tribe,  allied 
to  the  creepers  (<  '<  rlltintlti  !,  aliout  as  large  as  a  pigeon. 
luit  rat':<  r  mere  slender.  'I'ln1  u'eiicra!  hue  is  a  delicate 


393.]       JInopoe  i /.>.,"' </<"/«). 

reddish  butt',  but  the  back.  wing.-,  and  tail  are  beauti- 
fully marked  with  broad  alternate  bands  of  black  and 
white:  the  feathers  of  the  crest,  which  can  be  raised  or 
dropped  at  pleasure,  are  terminated  by  a  white  space 
tippeil  with  black.  Jt  ordinarily  feeds  on  insects  and 
worms,  and  its  search  fo-.-  these  is  said  to  lead  it  into 
associations  ill  accordant  with  its  delicate  beauty.  It 
seems  to  be  becoming  increasingly  common  as  a  sum- 
mer migrant  in  our  southern  counties.  [p.  11.  <;.'] 

LASEA,  or  LAS.F/A,  a  town  in  Crete,  near  the 
FAIU  HAVKNS.  when;  Paul  for  a  time  was  anchored. 
Ac.  xxvii.  s.  The  place  is  nowhere  else  mentioned,  but  it 
has  been  identified  in  comparative! v  recent  times,  and 
the  name  is  still  borne-  by  a  few  ruins.  (See  Smith's 
Voy;u,'oaml  Shipwreck  of  St.  I'aul,  I'd  ed.  appendix.") 

LA'SHA  or  LK'SMA  \<i  chasm].  One  of  the  land- 
marks by  which  the  proper  limits  of  the  Canaanites 
were  defined.  Go.  x  in.  Some  have  held  with  Jerome 
(from  its  mention  aloni;-  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
as  well  as  its  etymology)  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
modern  Wady  Zurka  M'ain.  a  ravine  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  remarkable  for  its  hot  springs,  the  Callir- 
rhoe  of  Joseph'is  (R.J  [.  33,  :•);  while  others  ideiitify 
it  with  Laish  or  Dan  (now  Tell  el-Kady)  at  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  Jordan.  The  latter  appears  to 
be  the  more  probable  ,, pinion  for  the  following  reasons: 
(1.)  There  is  no  evidence  elsewhere  of  any  Canaanitish 
settlements  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  are  always  represented 
as  constituting  the  easte.rn  frontier  of  the  "land  of 
Canaan,"  strictly  so  called.  (2.)  A  passage  which  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  boundaries  of  the  Canaanitish  terri- 
tory, and  which  clearly  specifies  Sidon  as  the  north- 
western. Gaza  in  the  direction  of  Gerar)  as  the  south- 
western, and  Sodom,  &(>.,  as  the  south-eastern  termini, 
would  scarcely  omit  the  only  remaining  quarter,  viz. 
the  north  eastern;  and  this,  from  the  analogy  of  the 
two  southern  limits,  would  be  somewhere  about  the 
same  latitude  as  Sidon.  (3.)  The  twelve  spies  reported 
that  they  found  "  the  Canaanites  dwelling  by  the  sea 
(i.e.  the  Mediterranean)  and  by  the  side  of  the  Jordan," 


I  Xu.  xiii.  :.<:>.      Now  we   have  already  seen  that  they  lived 

i  about  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan;  it  follows,  therefore, 
from  this  second  and  unrestricted  statement,  that  they 
were  also  found  along  its  whole  extent,  up  to  the  sources 
at  Laish  (Tell  el-Kady)  and  Peth-rehob  (Bauias).  whi- 
ther the  spies  are  known  to  hn.vo  penetrated  (we.  LAISH  . 
(4.)  Put  we  are  not  lelt  to  mere  conjecture  or  implica- 

'••  tion.  It  is  expressly  asserted  that  the  people  of  Laish 
lived  "after  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians,"  and  that 
"  tiiei- -.  was  no  deliverer"  from  the  sudden  "spring"  of 
the  Danite  "  lion,"  Du.  xx.xiii.  '>•>.  upon  the  devoted  city. 
"  becami  if  mis  far  from  S!don,"  Ju..x\iii.  7,2*.  We  can 
the  better  understand  the  connection  with  the  mother 
city,  thus  repeatedly  recognized,  from  the  existence  at 
this  moment  of  an  <a~y  and  direct  communication  be- 
tween Sidon  and  Tell  el-Kady,  which  is  commanded  bv 
the  Kul'at  esh-Shukif,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and 
with  evident  traces  of  Phoenician  architecture.  "  Mere- 
was  always  (writes  Dr.  Kobinson)  an  important  pass 
from  Sidon  towards  the  east.  The  Sidonians  early  had 
possession  of  the  country  around  Banias  and  of  the  plain 
of  the  Huleh.  which  Josephtis  (Ant.  v.  ::,  1)  speaks  of  as 
'  the  rjrcat  jila'ut  of  ft/doit, '  "  (Later  Bib.  lies.  p.  .V_').  (5.)  ( !e- 
senius  derives  the  word  Lasha  from  an  Arabic  root 
signifying  ''to  pierce,  to  bore;"  hence  ''a  chink,  a  fissure, 
perhaps  used  of  chasms  in  the  earth,  and  fountains." 
If  the  former  be  alluded  to,  it  is  amply  fulfilled  in  the 
"vast  f/ori/e  of  "Wady  el-'Asal,"  which  comes  down 
from  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  (.Mount  Ifermoui  over  a_ain-i 
Tell  el-Kady,  "seeming  to  cleave  the  mountain  almost 
to  its  base,  and  issuing  from  it  between  two  hinh  bul- 
warks" ubi.l.  p.soc)  If  the  latter,  it  is  equally  reali/ed 
in  the  spring  which  wells  up  from  the  site  of  ancient 

|  Laish,  ''one  of  the  large-t  fountains  in  thewerld"  (Ibid. 
p  sun),  and  '•immediately  forming  a  river  twelve  or 
iifteen  yards  across,  which  rushes  rapidly  over  a  stony 
bed  into  the  lower  plain"  ii'.urtkh.  p.  -12).  (0.)  The  word 
itself  still  survives  in  the  name  of  the  "  chasm"  already 
mentioned:  'Axal  being  simply  the  inversion  of  Lu*li'<i. 
on  the  well-known  principle  of  the  Anagram. 

For  the  subsequent  modifications  of  this  name.  $<'•€ 
LKSHKM.  ]  K.  w.] 

LASHA'RON,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  whose 
king  (with  thirty  olhers)  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Jo- 
shua, Jos.  xii.  is.  In  the  enumeration  of  these  kings,  it 
occurs  between  Aphek  and  Aladon.  As  there  were 
four  or  five  places  named  Aphek.  but  onlv  one  Madon, 

j  it  is  safer  to  make  the  hitter  the  basis  of  our  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  the  site  of  Lasharon.  .Madon  appears 
to  be  identical  with  the  modern  _M;iron.  west  of  Lake 
ITuleh  (nee  M.vuox).  Bethel  being  the  most  northerly 
of  the  cities  mentioned  before  Lasharon,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  let  us  take  it  as  our  southern  terminus,  and 
assume  a  point  midway  between  it  and  Maron  as  the 
position  of  Aphek.  This  brings  us  to  the  range  of  Gilboa, 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  one  of  the  Apheks  to 
have  been  situated,  l  Sa.  xxix.  l,  11;  xxxi.  1.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  now  represented  by  Fiil'tVa  (Hib. 
lies.  iii.  157, 15s),  and  that  this  is  the  Aphek  here  intended. 
We  are  brought  to  a  similar  conclusion  if  we  take  into 
account  the  preceding  name  in  the  catalogue,  Hepher. 
It  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with 
1  Ki.  iv.  10  (which  speaks  of  Hepher  as  a  "  land'"  or 
district  in  connection  with  Sochoh  and  Aruboth),  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Ifufirch  or  Kufeireh,  a  village  and 
fountain  south  of  Tell  Dothan,  in  a  "  fine  plain"  or 
"  meadow-like  tract."  and  in  immediate  proximity  to 
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ArrdMt  and  Shutceikch.1  Taking  the  mean  between 
Hufireli  and  Fuku'a  as  a  fresh  terminus,  a  point  half- 
way between  it  and  Man'm  gives  a  position  for  Lasha- 
ron  somewhat  to  the  south-west  of  Tiberias.  At  this  very 
spot,  according  to  I)r.  Robinson's  Arabic  lists  r,n>.  MLS. 
iii.  App.  p.  i:;ij,  is  a  place  now  called  ^iiri'im/i.  The  sit- 
uation is  thus  seen  to  fulfil  the  only  indications  which 
are  afforded  bv  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  name  is 
identical,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  loss  of  the 
first  letter  L,  which  is  almo.-t  invariably  superseded  by 
the  Arabic  article,  in  modern  form-  of  Hebrew  proper 
names.  •>'«  LAMM  AM.  [  i:.  w.| 

LATTICE   occurs    three    times    in    the    Authorized 
Version.  Ju.  V.L">;  J  K:  :  -';  Ca  i:  '.'.and  it  i-  coupled  in  tin- 
first  and    last  (.f  these 
texts     with     the     \\,,rd 
triii'/nf,  and  indeed  both 
imuns    have    the    -aim- 
preposition  in  the  ,,ii_i 
nal     to    'j-overn     them. 
The    meaning    of    the 
term    is    plain    i  noiiu'li. 
The   lattice  -  window  is 
much     used     in     warm 
t  a.-ti-rn   countries.        It 
frequenth  prop  cts  fn  ,m 
the  wall  of  tin-  building. 
and    is   formed    of   r<-ti 
culated      work.       often 
highly  ornamental,  por       .)       1.,-t,,,  „  in,i,,w.  <  an-"     i.ane 
lion-      of       which      are 
hinu'ed  so  that   they  may  b,-  op,  ned  or  -hut  at   pleasure. 

Tile    object    of    (he  CM)  it  1'i  \  a  11  Cl '    !-    t"   keep    til''    apartllH   llt- 

cool    by  intercepting  the  direct    ravs  of   tin-  sun.  while, 
at    tin-   .-anif    time,    the    air   is    permitted    to    circulate 
freely    through     the    trellis    openings.       Throu-h    the 
lattice  the  mother  of  Si  sera  ami  the 
mystical    bridegroom    are     r,-pri--  _ 

sented    as  looking.      Andthroii'di  k>*O*4t*<> 

this  Aha/.iah  fi-11  and  injured  him- 
self ;  for  then-  is  no  r,  ason  to 
adopt  an  old  id>-a  that  h.'  fell 
through  a  uTatin.;  in  the  floor.  ...  . 

The   words    in    these   three    text-.        Lattice  w..rk.  < '.• 
however,   are   ditli-n-nt    i-adi    time 

in  the  original;  thmrjli  it  i-  now  ini|K>ssible  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  entirely  interchangeable,  or 
whether  there  were  certain  differences  of  construction 
indicated  by  each  of  them.  The  etymology  of  tin-  fir-t. 
2:c«  (I.</IH,'!/>}  (which  occurs  a-'ain  in  1'r.  vii.  'i.  with  the 
needless  variation  in  the  Kngli-h  I'.ihlf  "casement", 
is  most  probably  descriptive  of  a  place  through  which 
the  breex.es  jilay.  The  s.'c.md.  n?:f  (*i  l,,'il;'il^.  is  a 
word  which  occurs  prettv  often  in  tin-  sense  of  the 
"  net- work  "  or  "wreath  "  on  the  chapiters  of  Solomon's 
two  great  pillars  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple.  1  Ki. 
vii.  l^,fi.c.;  so  that  there  is  the  less  reason  to  hesitate  as 

'  /{Hi.  /{•.*:  iii.  App.  p.  I LM;  /."'•.'  /.',',.  /(,.,-.  ,,.  ]-_'|-l-_'|;  \V,.],-,,tt 
in  /ii',.  {•„>,.  xliii.  ::j:'.;  ounp.the  "Caj.liar  A,;ib"  of  Mani.divll, 
Mar.  -I:',,  K,i.l,i  Tr<i>;lg  ',„  P,il(sli,if,  p.  .>:;!.— Xinuii.  pla.vs 
Shn\vi'ikeli  (tho  Arabic  equivalent  in  two  i.th'T  in-tain-t-s  for 
Soi-hoh)  much  nearer  Arralit-Ji  than  Kirpert's  later  map  (1>"''''): 
lint  even  the.  latter  has  it-  sufficiently  near  to  constitute,  with 
A  rral  it-hand  llufir-li.  a  sin-le  district  such  as  that  of  lien  hesed. 
It,  is  proiH-r  to  oliserve.  that  «hile  «e  meet  with  modern  sites 
elsowlit-re  wlii.-h  conv.-]ionil  niore  or  li'ss  to  Arulioth,  Soclmh, 
and  Ilejiher  rispei'tively,  it  is  only  here  that  \ve  find  nil  tli,-» 
cnmlnnfil  hi  one  dixli-iii. 

Vol..    II. 


to  its  meaning;'  when  applied  to  the  window  of  a  room. 
The  third  noun,  C'nrr  (hli«rnkkin)}  occurs  only  in  the 
jiassage  in  the  Soil',;':  Init  its  etymology  also  points  to 
the  meanino;  of  ••net-work."  [c.  c.  M.  n.  ] 

LAYER,  The  laver  was  one  of  the  two  articles  of 
furniture  which  stood  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle. 
We  I'-arn  from  Kx.  xxx.  IS.  l!»  that  it  consisted  of  two 
part.-,  the  la\er  strictly  so  called,  and  its  foot  or  liase: 
that  the  material  of  lioth  was  l>ra-s,  which  was  also 
the  material  of  the  adjacent  altar  of  hurnt-ofl'erillg: 
that  its  po.-ition  was  Between  this  altar  and  the  talier- 
nacle:  and  that  its  use  was  to  eiiaMe  the  priests  to 
wash  their  hands  and  feet  either  on  approaehinn'  the 
altar  or  on  c  nterinu  the  tain-made,  a  duty  which  they 
miuht  not  IK  o'lect  upon  pain  of  death.  There  is  how- 
ever nothing  whatever  said  of  its  appearance,  and  not 
a  .-in^le  detail  i-  recorded  in  the  wav  of  instruction  to 
those-  who  made  it.  This  statement  would  require  to  lie 
(jualified  on  the  sujipositioli  that  those  are  riuht  \\lio 
alter  the  accoiiiit  of  its  actual  construction,  Kx.  \x\\iii.  \ 
'•  And  he  made  thf  laver  of  l.rass  and  the  foot  of  it  of 
liras-.  of  tin-  looking-glasses  of  the  women  assi  milling, 
which  assembled  at  tin-  door  of  the  talK-rnacle  of  the 
congregation,"  so  as  to  import  that  he  made  it  n-ilh  the 
mirror-,  ln-i-an-e  they  understand  that  it  was  adorned 
with  tin--.-,  \\hidi  then  retained  their  original  tise.  I'.ut 
for  what  end'  Surely  the  priests  could  better  look 
directly  at  their  hand-  and  feet  than  look  at  them  in  a 
mirror,  if  they  were  to  look  at  them  at  all  particularly 
lief  ore  and  after  washing.  It  would  !.,>  pn  -sumptuous 
to  -ay  that  this  translation  was  impos-iMr  or  utterlv 
mi-uitalilf.  con-id'-riiiLT  th'-  authoriti.--  who  su]i]iort  it. 
I'.ahr.  Mw.-dd,  Kiiobi-l,  and  Neumann  in  his  recent 
work  on  the  tabi-rnadf ;  Init  it  seems  to  us  decidedK 
le-s  natural  than  the  translation  e-iven  above,  as  in  the 
Authorix.ed  \"i-rsion.  both  on  -jraniinatical  grounds  and 
on  other-  connected  with  the  general  character  of  th«- 
sacred  furnit  uiv.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the 
application  of  their  l.ra/.en  mirrors  to  this  use  by  these 
\\onieii  \\a-  a  -imple  yet  very  siuiiilieant  i-mlili mat  ie 
a'-t.  bv  which  they  renounced  or  surrendered  the  means 
ot  pei-sotial  adornment,  and  testified  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to. the  beauties  of  holiness.  And 
it  i-  the  more  likely  that  tin  se  mirror-  were  the  material 
out  of  which  the  laver  was  formed,  since  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  la\'.-r  in  the  detailed  li-t  of  articles  con 
structt  d  out  of  the  general  offering  of  brass,  i:\.\\\\iii. 
:».M.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  stated  that  these  were 
metallic  reflectors,  ami  not.  properly  speaking,  looking- 
!lla**r*. 

Another  curious  instance-  of  silence  in  respect  to  the 
laver  oii'dit  to  be  noticed,  namely,  the1  absence  of  all 
reference  to  it  in  the-  directions  for  moviui:  and  carrying 
tin'  sacred  furniture  \\lnn  the  people  of  Israel  were 
marching,  Nn  \\  1-11  Tin-  Septuagint  indeed  ajipends 
to  ver.  1  I  this  statement,  "And  tln-y  shall  take  a  purple 
doth,  and  .-hall  cover  the  laver  and  its  foot,  and  shall 
lay  it  into  a  eoyeT'ing  of  hyacinth-coloured  skins  [so 
th.-y  tran.-late  what  is  in  the  Knglish  I'.ihle  'badgers' 
skins'],  ami  shall  put  it  upon  a  bar, "  or  bars,  as  vcr.  \'l: 
and  the  Samaritan  makes  a  similar  addition.  Yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  their  un- 
authori/.ed  additions;  and  perhaps  the  simplest  conjec- 
ture, in  the  absence  of  all  specific  information,  is  that 
nothing  has  Ix-en  said  of  the  covering  of  the  laver 
because  it  was  carried  uncovered. 

Since    we    have    no    description    of    tin.-    layer,    we 
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are  left  to  imagine  \vluit  would  he  its  appearance, 
with  little  guidance  beyond  a  few  general  princi- 
ples. That  it  was  round,  somewhat  like  a  boiler 
or  cauldron,  is  probable  from  the  shape  of  othei- 
vessels  used  in  tin;  worship  of  God,  and  from  the  ana- 
logy of  Scilomou's  bra/en  sea;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  can  be  inferred  etymologicaliy  iVoni  the 
name  -n>3  (ki//»/'\  whose  origin  is  very  uncertain,  and 
which  is  used  no  doubt  of  a  common  pot,  1  S:i.  ii.  u,  but 
almost  undoubtedly  of  a  x'/nan-  pulpit  or  scaffold,  2  ch. 
vi.  i:i.  The  foot  of  the  laver  is  by  some  translated  its  corcr, 
and  this  may  be  etymologically  defensible;  but  it  lias 
seldom  been  adopted,  and  it  is  against  the  authority  of 
all  the  ancient  versions.  It  is  remarkable  that  "the 
laver  and  his  foot,"  or  base,  are  always  mentioned 
together,  and  the  inference  is  natural,  that  the  base  was 
as  important  as  the  other  part.  A  ccordingly  the  opinion 
has  been  often  propounded,  and  seems  now  pretty 
generally  adopted,  that  the  knjor,  translated  laver,  was 
properly  the  reservoir,  and  that  the  base  was  made  to 
hold  water,  and  was  the  real  place  for  the  washing. 
Perhaps  this  receives  confirmation  from  the  prescription, 
"  Thou  shalt  put  water  therein;  for  Aaron  and  his  sons 
shall  wash  their  hands  thereat,'"  more  literally  "there 
frir/ii."  And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  more  convenient 
this  would  be  for  washing;  as  also,  how  it  would  preserve 
the  water  in  the  upper  part,  the  reservoir,  pure  till  it  was 
drawn  off'  for  use.  This  might  easily  be  effected  by  cocks 
in  the  reservoir;  according  to  Jewish  traditions  this  was 
the  case,  and  they  add  that  it  was  arranged  with  skil- 
ful mechanical  contrivances  in  the  second  temple.  There 
were  und<  >ul  >tedly  modifications  in  Solomon's  temple,  i  Ki. 
\ii.  2:i-:;!i;2  ch.  iv.  0,  where  there  was  the  one  great  brazen 
"  sea"  for  the  priests  to  wash  in;  and  ten  lavers  (the 
same  word  as  in  the  description  of  the  tabernacle)  on 
bases  which  could  be  wheeled  about,  constructed  very 
curiously,  and  these  were  for  washing  the  sacrifices.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  description  which  Josephus 
gives  of  Herod's  temple  (War,  v.  5) ,  mentions  the  other 
articles  of  sacred  furniture,  but  says  nothing  of  the  sea 
or  laver.  It  would  be  very  rash,  however,  to  infer  from 
this  that  no  such  vessel  existed  in  it. 

In  the  account  of  the  offering  by  the  woman  sus- 
pected of  adultery  there  is  mention  made  of  ''holy 
water''  mixed  with  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  taber- 
nacle, which  the  woman  was  to  drink  according  to  cer- 
tain rites,  Xu.  v.  17.  Most  probably  this  was  water  taken 
from  the  laver.  Perhaps  the  same  should  be  said  of 
the  "water  of  purifying,"  _Su.  viii.  7,  which  was  sprinkled 
on  the  Levites  on  occasion  of  their  consecration  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  sprinklings  and  washings 
is  plain  enough,  as  they  were  a  symbol  of  inward  puri- 
fication, appointed  by  God  himself,  though  of  course 
with  no  intrinsic  efficacy,  lie.  ix.  n,  10.  It  was  very  im- 
portant that  the  priests  themselves  should  feel  all  this 
as  often  as  they  went  to  either  of  their  special  duties, 
ministering  at  the  altar  and  entering  the  very  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Lord:  and  the  penalty  of  neglect,  dying,  is 
twice  mentioned,  Ex.  xxx.  20,21,  thus  receiving  the  greater 
emphasis.  That  it  was  the  hands  and  feet  which  were 
washed  arose  naturally  from  the  circumstance  that  these 
were  the  parts  of  the  body  most  exposed  to  be  soiled, 
and  that  they  were  the  instruments  of  walking  and 
working.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  our  Lord 
washing  the  feet  of  his  apostles  that  they  might  be 


clean,  .fn.  xiii.  10;  and  Paul  commanding  believers  to  lift 
up  holy  /Hind*  in  prayer,  1  Ti.  ii.  s;  but  these  things  need 
not  lie  pressed  to  a  very  close  analogy.  [o.  o.  31.  I).] 

LAW.  This  is  the  word  which  in  our  English  Bible 
!  corresponds  to  the  toruh  (rnin)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
and  to  the  nnmos  (VO/JLOS)  of  the  Greek.  In  each  lan- 
guage the  equivalent  word  admits  of  a  considerably 
diversified  application,  according  as  the  rule  or  order 
contemplated  by  it  maybe  more  general  or  more  speci- 
fic, formally  enacted,  or  virtually  implied  and  under- 
stood. In  a  i/cneral  way  the  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  any  definite  method  of  instruction  or  training,  such, 
for  example,  as  that  of  parents  toward  their  children, 
Pr.  i.  S;iii.  i;  or  even  that,  which  often  usurps,  rather  than 
possesses  the  right  to  rule,  the  common  usage  and  be- 
haviour of  men,  2  Sa.  vii.  ID.  In  a  somewhat  less  general 
way,  though  still  apart  from  any  distinct  or  formal 
enactment,  it  is  applied  in  Scripture,  as  well  as  other 
writings,  to  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  implanted  in 
men's  bosoms  by  the  hand  of  God — the  law  written  in 
the  heart  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  P.O.  ii.  ir>,  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  designated,  the  law  of  the  natural  conscience. 
But  these  are  rather  popular  extensions,  or  rhetorical 
uses,  of  the  term  late,  than  its  direct  and  proper  sense, 
nor  do  they  occur  with  any  frequency  in  Scripture. 
Usually,  explicit  and  authoritative  enactment  is  what  is 
indicated  by  the  term,  or  what  embodies  something  of 
this  description;  though  we  may  still  mark  some  diver- 
sity in  the  things  more  immediately  referred  to.  ( 1 . )  Spe- 
cific precepts  respecting  any  work  or  ordinance  of  God 
— such  as  the  law  of  the  passover,  the  law  of  the 
trespass- offering,  the  law  of  the  burnt- offering,  the  law 
of  marriage,  &.C.,  Ex.  xii.  lit;  Lo.  vii.  7;  vi.  2;  Ho.  vii.  2.  (2.)  The 
law  of  Moses  generally,  or  God's  revelation  of  law  in  its 
totality,  Ps.  i.  2;  xix.  S;  Jn.  i.  17;  Mat.  v.  17,  ic.  (3.)  The  book 
or  document  in  which  this  law  is  contained,  that  which 
contains  being  put,  by  way  of  metonymy,  for  that 
which  is  contained  in  it,  Wat.  xii. ;.;  Lu.  ii.  23;  Jn.  x  34;  i  Co. 
viii.  9.  Very  commonly  in  Old  Testament  scripture 
when  laic  is  taken  in  this  comprehensive  and  concrete 
sense,  book  is  coupled  with  it,  "  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses,"  "the  book  of  the  law  of  God,"  or  such  like, 

2  Ki.  xiv.  (i;  xxii.  8,  11;  Jos.  viii.  31;  xxiv.  20;  2  Ch.  xvii.  0,  &c.    Such 

diversities,  however,  are  easily  perceived;  they  give  rise 
to  no  dubiety  of  meaning,  and  occasion  no  difficulty 
even  to  the  commonest  understanding,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary here  to  take  them  into  account.  Treating  of  law 
in  its  distinctive  character,  or  its  place  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  it  will  be  understood  of  itself,  that  neither 
the  handwriting  containing  the  law,  nor  the  specific 
enactments  into  which,  on  particular  subjects,  it 
branched  itself  out,  are  the  things  properly  in  view; 
but  the  law  itself  in  its  completeness — the  distinct  and 
formal  revelation  of  law  as  a  phase  in  the  dispensations 
of  God  to  men.  In  this  respect  there  are  several 
points  which  call  for  consideration,  and  on  the  right 
understanding  of  which  not  a  little  depends  for  the 
judicious  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  and  a 
proper  insight  into  its  contents. 

] .  The  historical  place  of  the  law,  or  the  period  of  its 
introduction  into  the  divine  communications,  is  the 
first  point  that  claims  our  attention.  "  The  law  came 
by  Moses,"  not  sooner;  and  amid  all  the  transactions 
recorded  in  the  earlier  portions  of  Scripture  respecting 
God's  intercourse  with  men,  no  attentive  reader  can 
fail  to  mark  the  general  absence  of  what  wears  the 
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aspect  of  law.      In  th'.-  primeval  constitution  of  tilings  |  evil  was  in  men's  bosom,  how  prune  they  were  mi  cverv 

there  was  just  the  one  authoritative  prescription ---the  ]  hand   to  prc-ume   on  Cud's  goodness,  a'ml  break   forth 

prohibition  against  eating  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  '  into  acts  ,,f   waywardness  and    folly.       it  !>ec;uue  inani- 

uf  good    and    evil,    given  as    a  te-t    of   oltediciice:   and  fcst.    that    if   he   was    to   have    a    people   formed  in  am 

lietween  the  memorable   period   of  the   fall  and  Moses,  measure   after   his   holiness,  and  capable   of   doing   him 

the  appointment  of   Mood  for  Mood,   Go  ix  n,  and   the  faithful  service  in  the  world,  they  would   need.  beside 

institution  of  the  ordinance  of  circumcision.  GC.  xvii.are  other  methods  of  instruction,  to   In-  hemmed  in  bv  the 

the  only  divine  acts  which   take  the  form  of   law,  and  ,  restraints   of    an   effective    discipline,    and    trained    to 

as  such  wore  afterwards  embraced  in  the  legal  economy,  habits  of  righteousness.      And   such    was   the  primarv 

Not  but  that  there  were   the   ilum-tit*  ut  law   in   much  design  of  the  law:    "  it  was  added  because  of  transgre.s- 

that  was  transacted   and   done    in  those  earlier  times,  sions,"    <;,.  Hi.  n,    nanielv.    because    of    the    invi  Unite 

lie-cause   there    \\.,s    what    contained    the    -rounds    and  prom-ness  to   these   which   had    discovered  itself   in   the 

principles  of  moral  obligation.      These  are  inherent  in  past;  and  that  now,  at  length,  bv  the  more  dinct    and 

the  very  constitution  of  man.  and  his  relative  place  in  stringent  exercise  of  God's  authority,  commanding  what 

creation;  they  were  also  more  or  less  embodied  in  .  very  is  good,  forbid  ling  what  is  e\  il.  there  miju  i  e  secured 

manifestation  and   act   of  (  Jodhead  toward    the   Immaii  a    _«  iieral    conformity    to    the    \\a\s   of    holiiuss.      The 

family  from  the  commencement  of  time  to  the   revela-  oversight,  it    mav  be   noticed    in    passing,    of    \\hai  has 

lion    from    .Mount    Sinai.      For.    everything    by    which  just  lieen  stated    respecting    the   comparativelv  late   in- 

God    makes    himself    known    in    his    character  as  the  troductioii   of   law,  in   the   foi-mal   sense,  has   with   one 

moral  Governor  of  the  world,  of  necessity  brings  with  it  school  of  dhine.-  led  to  several  .-trained  interpretations 

a  corresponding  obligation  to  liis  rational  olf-pring.      In  of  the  earlier  parts  ,  f   Scripture,  and  with  another   has 

this   respect   the  whole  history   ,»f  Cod's   prueedure   in  been  employed  to  countenance  certain  errors  in  theology 

connection  with  the  prim.-\al   and  patriarchal  world  as  if  there  could  have  been  no  obligation  where  there 

his  making  of    tj,,.    world   it- If   in    six  days,  resting    or      was   no   express    law.  and    in    the   absence   of    this.   

hallowing  and  Messing   the   seventh      his   formation   of  might    eitlar.    according    to   one's   fanev.    .-npplv   what 

""'i'  i"  hi.-  own  image,  and  of  woman  from  the  side   of  seemed  a  deficiency   in    the   t>  \t.  or  conclude    from    the 

man      his  endowing  them  in    paradise  with  th.'   blessed  deficiency    the    want    of    obligation'       These    opposite 

provision  and  heritage  of  life,  so  long,  but  meivh  so  long,  courses  have  been  taken  particularly  in  iv.ard  to  man's 

as  they  stood  in   their   int.  jritv      the   transactions  con-  original  rectitude,  tin    nature   of   the   marriage-tie,  the 

llected    with    the   >h;ime   and    the  covering    of   o;ir   fir-t  Sabbath,  and  -acritiee. 

parents,    with   the   sacrifices  of  lain    and    Abel,    with  •_'.    '/'//•  nfutt'vii  <>f  tin  lair  f,,  i,nr«Uit>j  nrclat'ions  «; 

Fnoeh.  with  N'oah  and  the  generation  that  perished  in  find,  in  fxirtii-ular  tu  tin   r,,nnunt  of  )>ruiu!m  ntadt  n-iil, 

tll(1   " '.    together    with    the    continuous    and    varied  Alii-tiltnm  ami  It!*  nul,  CHIIIM  next   in   order  as  a  point 

1  """'-<•  "''  dealings  which  from  the  days  of  Noah  for  consideration.  It  undoubtedly  formed  a  marked 
rea-hed  to  the  close  of  patriaroh:d  times:  all.  from  era  in  th-  history  of  the  chosen  seed,  and  was  above 
first  to  last,  were  inwroiuht  with  indications  of  Cod's  all  otln  r  things  the  means  of  uniting  them  into  a  coin- 
character,  conseiiuently  with  the  essential  principles  <.f  pact,  and  in  spirit  and  character  somcwliat  homoge- 
truth  and  duty:  and  on  the  measure  of  Hi; ht  and  sense  neons,  people;  so  that,  if  guided  by  mcreh  patriotic 
of  obligation  thus  obtained  w«  re  founded  the  religion-  feelings,  it  mijit  not  be  unnatural  for  them  "to  look  to 
observances,  th.-  social  in-titutions,  and  relative  duti.  -.  the  legislation  ,,f  Moses  as  the  -  round  of  their  nation!  1 
which  prevailed  among  the  letter  portion  of  th. 'human  greatness  -  the  one  and  all  in  a  n  in  n<  r  for  l.-iael  a-  a 

family.      Doubtless,   had    they    1 n    more    earnest   in-  |>cop]e.      And  this  might  have  been  well,  had  the  polity 

•  jiiircrs  into  the  way-  of  Cod,  and   more   conscientious  established  by  the  law   been  only  of  n   civil    Kind,   and 

imitators  of  them,  even  the  best  would    have    both    mi-  had  the   calling   of    Israel    under    it   reached    no  higher 

derstood   and    done   more    in    the    divine    service    than  than    that    of    some    earth! v    commonwealth.       Hut   it 

they  actually  did;  while  the  practices  of  idolatry,  poly-  ,  was   another   matter,    when  contemplated,   as  the  law 

gamy,  licentiousness  and  crime,   which  tilled   the  world  should    have    b,  en.    with    respect    to    their  relation   to 

with  their  foul   and  hitter  fruits,  would  have   been   uu-  ,  Cod.  and  the  position   thn   were   appointed    to   occupy 

k""wn-                                                                                             :  as  his  covenant-),,  ople.      In  this  point  of  viev    the  law 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  say  that  in  those  works  !  could  not  be  isolated   from  former  revelations   without 


and  ways  of  God  there  were'  the  elements  of  law.  and 
another  to  say  that  Cod  revealed  him-elf  bv  law:  the 
one  is  true,  but  not  the  other  except  in  the  occasional 
and  partial  manner  already  noticed.  The  law  needed 
its  preparation  as  well  as  the  gospel;  and  the  prepara- 
tion chiefly  consisted  in  the  trial  that  was  made  of 
human  nature  during  the  lengthened  period  inc|Uestion, 


thrusting  it  out  of  its  proper  place,  and  to  some  <  .\1'-7it 
debating  the  \vry  end  for   which  it  was  given.      Such, 


Israelites  themselves,  and  never  more  than  in  the  later 
periods  of  their  history.  Vet  looking  at  the  matter 
historically,  the  mistake  might  be  said  to  be  without  any 


under  sufficiently  clear  revelations  of  God's  mind  and  !  reasonable-  excuse.  iF,,r.  the  law  in  its  very  form  anil 
will,  coupled  with  numberless  acts  of  divine  mercy  and  structure,  as  well  as  its  professed  design.  \\ as  based 
judgment,  yet  with  scarcely  anything  that  could  be  j  upon  the  covenant  ,,f  promise  made  with  Abraham, 
1  positive  restraint  or  authoritative  command,  j  and  assumed  an  existing  relationship  aln  ady  f<  rmed 
God  sought  to  deal  with  men  as  with  children,  by  his  by  that  covenant.  Jt  did  not  aim  at  making  tho-e  who 


own  gracious  procedure  pointing  to  them  the  wav. 
and  appealing  to  thoir  better  natures,  whether  they 
would  follow  it  or  not.  Hut  the  trial,  though  infinitely 
varied,  and  perpetually  renewed,  failed  of  its  grea\ 
design;  it  served  only  to  show  how  deep  the  fountain  of 


wen-  far  off  from  God,  and  dead,  as  regards  the  inte- 
rests of  righteousness,  living  members  of  his  kingdom; 
but,  recognizing  the  seed  of  Israel  as  by  virtue  of  the 
prior  covenant  already  children  (.f  promise,  children 
whom  lie  had  signally  owned  and  ivdec  med.  it  .sought  to 
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wealth  ami  bles>ing  lnul  been  fivcly  conferred  first  on 
Abraham,  then  on  the  chosen  portion  of  bis  seed)  was 
the  law  introduced  lint  to  beget  children  to  God,  or 
to  endow  those  already  begotten  with  tin.;  peculiar  gifts 
of  his  goodness-  not  for  any  such  purpose  was  the  law 
uiven,  but  as  a  handmaid  to  the  covenant  of  promise, 
that  the  heirs  of  promise  might  not  by  unworthy  con- 
duct forfeit  their  title  to  the  blessing,  but  might  act 
so  as  to  secure  its  fullest  possible  realization. 

This  is  the  line  of  thought  which  in  the  gospel  age 
was  pursued    by  the   apostle   1'aul  in  dealing  with  his 
erring   countrymen,   more   generally  in  the   epistle   to 
the    Itomans,    more   specially   and  particularly   in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians.      In  both  of  these  he  shows  it 
was  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  salvation  and  bless- 
ing could  come  to  fallen  men  by  the  law;  that  the  very 
[period  of   its  introduction,  and  the  [parties  to  whom  it 
was    uivcn,    alone    sufficed,    when    duly    considered,    to 
prove  the  reverse:  and  that,  so  far  from  being  designed, 
or  in  itself  lilted,  to  constitute  a  title  to  life  and  blessing, 
the  law  rather  tended  to  destroy  any  hope  of  this,  and  to 
shut  men  up  to  another  ground  of  confidence  than  could  i 
by  means  of  it  be  [possibly  attained.    The  whole  matter, 
indeed,  becomes  plain  as  soon  as  it  is  distinctly  ascer- 
tained what  is  the  relation  of  men,  as  partakers  of  life 
and  blessing,   to  God.  \  They  enter  into  this   relation 
simply  as  subjects  of   grace — not   that  they  have  de- 
served, or  can  deserve,  anything  at  the  hands  of  Cod; 
but  that  he  has  chosen  in  his  sovereign  mercy  to  make 
them  partakers  of  his  lovingkindness,  and  place  them 
on  a  friendly  footing  with  himself.      But  then  this  very 
relationship  to  God— a  Cod  of  untainted  purity  as  well 
as  rich  grace,  and  from  whom  grace  itself  must  ever 
work  in  subservience  to  the  ends  of  righteousness,  Ro.  v. 
•21     inevitably   carries  with  it   the   obligation  and  the 
call  to   be  like  him  in   mind   and   character.       So   it 
appears  in  the  case  of   Abraham,  who,   while  he  had 
nothing  whereof  to  boast  before  ( lod,  receiving  as  he  did 
all  freely,  yet  had  it  in  charge  to  walk  before  Cod,  and 
be  perfect:   nay,  was  by  the  Lord  himself  apprehended 
as  one  who  would  command  his  children  and  his  house- 
hold after  him  to  keep  the  way  of  the    Lord,   to  do 
judgment  and  justice,  (ic.  xvii.  1;  xviii.  ID.     So  again  was 
it  with  collective  Israel,  who  were  no  sooner  redeemed 
from  the  house  of  bondage,  than  they  were  told  how 
needful  it  was  for  them  to  obey  the  Lord's  voice,  and 
lie  a  holy  nation,  in  order  to  make  good  the  purpose  of 
their  redemption,  and  attain  to  the  proper  enjoyment 
of  its  blessings,    Kv    ix .  r,,  <;.       In  such  things  we  have 
already  the  germ  and  spirit  of  the  law;  and  to  give 
distinct  utterance  to  what  had   been  thus  previously 
understood  or  briefly  announced,    to  present  it  in  full 
detail  before  Israel,   and  formally   bind  it  upon  their 
conscience-  this,  and  nothing  more,  was  the  direct  i  nd 
aimed  at  by  the  revelation  of  law  at  Mount  Sinai. 
'      :J.    We  naturally  look   next  to  t/tc  Internal  strnftun 
of  the  /«('•,  <(ii</  tin    i-ilatiri'  ail j list uunt  (if  it*  j><trtx,  as 
bearing  on  the  end  in  question.     In  this  respect,  pre- 
eminent regard  must  ever  be  had  to  the  ten  command- 
ments— the  decalogue — which   formed   the   heart  and 
kernel  of  the  whole  legislation  at  Sinai.     Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  point  itself, 
or  to  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  the  decalogue;   as  this, 
in  consideration  of  its  importance,   has  been  treated 


separately  (*cc  1  >KCAi.o<;rH>.  We  simply  notice  that 
thi>  fundamental  [portion  of  the  law.  being  strictly 
moral  in  its  tone,  necessarily  diffused  the  same  spirit 
through  other  parts  of  the  legislation.  ,  Even  such 
provisions  as  in  their  formal  aspect  bore  much  of  an 
outward  and  ceremonial  impress,  could  not  but  derive 
from  this  central  code  a  moral  character  and  design. 
There  would  otherwise  have  been  a  want  of  fitting 
correspondence  —  a  kind  of  antagonism  between  the 
centre  and  the  extremities  of  the  system.  Anil  why, 
indeed,  should  those  ten  commandments  have  been 
laid  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  immediate  proximity 
with  the  mercy-seat,  as  the  very  image  and  express 
character  of  the  Cod  of  the  covenant,  unless  it  were 
that  reference  might  bo  constantly  had  to  this  as  the 
great  standard  of  right  and  wrong — the  iiarnuil  revela- 
tion, in  the  spirit  of  which  all  else  was  to  be  read  and 
understood  .'  it  is  only  thus.  also,  we  can  explain  how 
the  more  gifted  and  pious  members  of  the  old  covenant 
— these  who  really  souuht,  and  were  in  some  measure 
enabled,  to  [penetrate  into  the  design  of  its  legislation — 
could  speak  in  such  high  terms  of  the  law  generally,  of 
the  manifold  depth  of  meaning  thev  found  in  it,  and 
the  spiritual  benefit  the}'  were  conscious  of  deriving 
from  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  meditation  of  its  con- 
tents, l's.  xix.  cxix.  &o.  There  could  not  be  a  greater 
misapprehension,  though  it  is  one  that  has  been  fre- 
quently fallen  into,  and  still  perpetuates  itself  in  some 
theological  schools,  than  the  idea  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  chiefly  external  and  political  in  its  bearing 
— that  it  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  individual 
conscience;  and  that  its  aim  was  accomplished,  if  Is- 
rael preserved  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  remained  separate  from  the  nations.  Assuredly, 
the  being  and  sole  worship  of  Jehovah  hold  a  place  of 
prime  importance  in  the  law.  They  form,  however, 
its  substratum  rather  than  its  substance:  and  might 
have  been  maintained  in  all  their  rigour  (as  the  case  of 
the  later  Jews  but  too  clearly  evinces),  while  still  the 
urcat  end  of  the  law  was  frustrated,  and  the  heart 
abode  in  settled  alienation  from  him  whom  it  professed 
to  believe  in  and  adore.  It  was  the  character  of  Cod 
even  more  than  his  being,  and  the  spirit  of  his  worship 
more  than  the  worship  itself,  which  it  was  the  aim  of 
the  law  to  reveal,  and  which  it  sought  by  manifold  rites 
and  institutions  to  work  into  the  convictions  and  lives 
of  the  covenant-people.  Only  in  so  far  as  this  took  effect 
was  the  proper  work  of  the  law  accomplished;  as  many 
a  passage  in  the  Psalms  and  prophets  might  be  adduced 

to     prove    (for  cxiunple,  1's.  xv.  xxiv.  1.;  Is.  i.  10-1S;   v.  1-7;  &v.\ 

and  as  appears,  indeed,  from  the  apostle's  brief  but 
pregnant  delineation  of  a  Jew;  for  what  is  the  Jew, 
properly  so  called,  but  one  in  whom  the  law  has  attained 
its  end?  '•  He  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly, 
neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh;  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  cir- 
cumcision is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of  God,"  Ro. 
ii.  ^-,  'J:i. 

There  are  three  leading  principles  or  positions  to  be 
here  maintained  respecting  the  law,  in  which  the  truth 
upon  the  subject  may  be  summed  up.  (1.)  Its  predomin- 
antly moral  aim.  as  exhibited  especially  in  what  formed 
the  fundamental  part  of  the  revelation — the  law  of  the 
ten  commandments — and  which  gave  the  tone  to  all  the 
other  and  subsidiary  parts  of  the  system.  (2.)  The 
symbolical  or  teaching  character  of  the  ceremonial  part 
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of  its  cnactin.-nts.  Tlie.se  stood  to  tlie  mural  principles 
and  obligations  of  the.  law  in  the  relation  of  signs  and 
monitors— not  indeed  defining  what  was  right  or  wrong 
in  behaviour,  but  implying  that  there  was  a  right  and 


is  right  and  good,  and  a  will  disinclined  to  its  perform- 
ance, and  seeking,  by  a  well-adjusted  system  of  means, 
to  train  the  dispositions  and  form  the  characters  of  its 
subjects  in  accordance  with  their  obligations  and  pro- 


a  wrong  which  it  behoved  the  people  carefully  to  con- 
sider; and  culling  in  the  aid  of  outward  and  corpoival 
things  to  remind  them  of  the  fact  of  the  distinction. 


spects.  Its  working  was  from  without  inwards;  and, 
of  course,  in  proportion  as  there  might  lie  a  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  state  of  feeling  within,  and 

to  deepen  the  impression  of  it  on  their  minds.  Thus  the  claim.-  of  duty  pressing  in  from  without,  there  would 
the  touch  of  the  dead  was  held  to  defile,  because  death  be  either  a  resistance  to  the  demands  of  law.  or  an 
is  the  wages  of  sin:  and  wherever  death  is.  there  should  enforced  observance  of  them.  Yet.  seeing  the  law 
be  a  remembrance  of  iniquity,  and  an  earnest  turning  came  in  as  a  handmaid  to  the  covenant  of  grace  and 
from  it.  as  from  that  which  is  abhorrent  to  the  nature  promise,  and  should  ever  have  been  so  regarded,  there- 
of the  ever  living  and  blessed  Cod.  Tims,  also,  certain 
articles  of  food  were  prohibited,  while  others  Were  per- 
mitted, to  impress  them  with  the  truth,  that  as  chil- 
dren of  the  covenant  they  had  perpetually  to  choose 


was  no  i 
who  wen 
the   provision 
suppli 


for  any  such  discordance   existing:   tlu 
nscious  of  it  having  only  to  fall  back  up 


that   earlier   covenant   to   obtain   the 
thev    might   need.      A nd    such,    undoubtedly. 


between  an  evil  and   a  good  -to  lay  a  restraint   upon      was  the  practice  of  all   the  better  members  of  the  covc- 


the   tendencies   of    fleshly   nature,    and   subordinate   its     nant,  as  may  b 
desires  t<i  the  mind  of  Cod.     And  in  like  manner  with     1'avid,    and    tl 
other  provisions  of   the  law:    there  was    iiothin--   in   the     through   the   g: 
externalism  of  these  that  might  be  said  to  stand  apart,      necks  to  the  y 
or  to  be  prescribed  merely  for  its  own  sake.      It  pointed      heart-,   lo 
in   one  respect  or  another   to  the   eternal   principles  of     gold   and 
truth  and  righteousness  written  on  the  tables  of   stoii 
and  warned   men   to   consider   Imw    tl 
in  Mich.        :J.1    Beside  this  teaching  element,    however, 
there  wa-  a  propitiatory  and   purifying  element  associ- 
ated with  the  rites  and   observances  of    the   law.      This 
was  necessary   to  relieve  it  of   what   would    otherwise 
have    been    its    intolerable    rigour.        For    had     it    only 
spoken  of    ri-hteoiisiie-s  and   sin,   obligations   of   duty 
and    liabilities   of   puni-hnu-nt.    it   would    have    entirely 
overshadowed    the   covenant   of    promise,    and    crushed 
the  spirit  of    those   on    whom    it    was    imposed.      There- 
fore, as  it  was  itself  ordained  to  be  a  handmaid  to  that 
covenant  of    promise,   it  coupled   symbols  of  cleansing 
and   atonement   with   methods   of    instruction   and  dis- 
cipline:  so  that  the  sense  of  guilt  which 
its  provisions  it  was  ever  awakening,   was  graciously 
met  bv  another,  and  the  heart   wa-   a_;aiu    reas-uivd  as 
to  its  interest  in  the  favour  and  lovingkindness  of  Cod. 
I.    It  will   readilv  be    understood    from  the   preceding 
remarks  what   was  the  natural,  />;•<>/>(/•,   •'/«/   /<  </'/"/<"''< 
ii/in-ntinii   i  if  tin    A*"-.      Vi<-wed   as  a  whole,  and   in  its 
general   eliect   upon  those  who   ri-'htly  understood   and 
received    it,    "the   law    bore    the    same    relation    to    the 
spiritual   Judaism,  which    was   afterwards   to   nier-e   in 
the  Christian  church,  that  the  casket  does  to  the   jewel 

which  it  incloses,  or  external  fence  to  the  garden  which  !  and   purposes  of   -race  wei 
it  shelters.     In  itself  it  was  incapable  of  giving  life:  it  ,  mvsterv     un 
atfor 


from  the  recorded  experiences  of 
who  trod  in  his  footsteps  who, 
;race  given  tin  m.  not  only  bowed  their 
•oki  of  the  law,  but  received  it  into  their 
it.  pri/.ed  it,  as  better  than  thousands  of 
T,  and  counted  themselves  blessed  only 


nutriment   to  faith,  except   s 


ritual  and  sacrifices  raised  an  expectation 
things  to  come-  [or  through  these  provided 
relief  to  the  fears  awakened  by  the  knowh 


so  far  as  they  found    themselves  in  willing   harmony 

stood  atlectcd  with  its  rc'iuirciii'  nts.  I'.-  i.  \\i.  xix.  xxxvii.  :<l;cxix.  &c.  Jn 
all  such  was  real  i/.ed  in  part  what  was  destined  to  meet 
with  its  oiilv  perfect  reali/ation  in  Him  who  was  to  be 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  and  who.  even 
before  he  came  into  the  world,  was  contemplated  as 
ivadv  to  appear  with  these  words  in  his  mouth,  "  Lo, 

I     collie,    in    the    Volume    of     tile    book    it     i-    Wl-'Uell    of     Hie, 

I    deli-ht   to  do   thy   will,  ()  my  Cod:  yea.    thy   law    is 
within  mv  heart.     r>  xl   7,  -. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
old  covenant,  the  degree  of  conformity  now  supposed 
between  the  inward  state  and  the  outward  requisitions 
of  dutv,  could  seldom  lie  expected,  and  certainly  was 
ic  class  of  but  rarely  exemplified.  The  economy  of  law  was  in  its 
vt  rv  nature  an  imperfect  one,  and  by  its  inevitably 
tlircatenin:-,'  and  imperative  form,  was  titled  to  work 
more  upon  the  lower  than  the  higher  impulses  of  the 
soul.  Its  tendency  hence  was.  to  "gender  unto  bond- 
age." Ca  iv.  l,  producing,  when  too  exclusively  looked 
to.  a  slavi-h  spirit  of  fear,  and  a  certain  measure  ot 
such  a  spirit  in  those  who  were  still  by  no  means  en- 
thralled bv  it.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  when 
the-  revelation  of  law  stood  so  prominently  out,  spake 
s.i  loud,  so  full,  so  stron--.  while  the  more  peculiar  gifts 

yet  revealed   only  in  a 
uds.    and    shadows,    and    manifold 
could    scarcely  fail,   in    such  a  case, 
it   openly  displayed,  should   also  be 


its 


imperfections.       It 
that   what   was  mo 


aspect   of  the  law,  its    burdelis 


felt      that   the   severe 
u-   ritual,  and    terrible 


if    1  )etter 

t  present 

L,re  of  sin 

and  consciousness  of  --uilt|:  but  it  was  valuable  as  an 
outward  fence  against  the  encroachments  <  if  heathenism, 
as  a  shelter  beneath  which  the  tender  blossoms  of  reli- 
gion might  flourish  and  expand.  The  law,  in  fact,  was 
intended  to  protect  [and  mould]  the  Christianity  of  the 
( Hd  Testament,  until,  in  Christ,  and  through  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  latter  should  attain 
a  strength  and  maturity  which  would  enable  it  to  stand 
alone"  (LitUm  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  p.  no).  In  such  a 
system  of  disciplinary  treatment  there  was  of  necessity 
something  of  constraint;  this  divine  law,  like  law  gene 

rally,  presupposing   in  those  on  whom   it  was  laid,    a  j  of  the  old  covenant;  by  much  the  larger  proportion  of 
mind  imperfectly  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  what  j  the  Jewish  people  came  greatly  short  of  it,  and  know 


array  of  penalties  a-'ainst  the  disobedient,  should  sink 
deep  into  the  heart,  and  create  a  kind  of  trembling  awe 
upon  the  spirit  even  of  -'ood  men.  when  they  drew  into 
the  presence  of  Cod  and  thought  of  his  holiness.  They 
were,  as  the  apostle  intimates,  in  a  species  of  bondage, 
not  having  yet  in  the  proper  sense  received  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  Un.  viii.  IN  (J;i.  iv.  :i,ii;  yet  it  was  the  bondage 
of  children  rather  than  of  slaves,  loving  even  while 
thev  dreaded,  rejoicing  while  they  trembled  before  the 
Cod  whom  they  served.  This,  however,  was  the  case 
only  with  the  more  enlightened  and  spiritual  members 
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the  law  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  as  an  irksome  bond- 
age, frmii  which  they  were  fain,  as  fai1  as  possible,  to 
get  free.  In  the  worse  periods  of  their  history  they 
sought  this  freedom  by  altogether  bursting  the  bands 
which  the  law  threw  around  them,  and  openly  embrac- 
ing the  rites  and  pollutions  of  heathenism.  Far  more 
frequently,  however,  they  took  the  law  in  part  and 
forsook  it  in  part;  complied  with  certain  of  its  provi- 
sions and  neglected  others;  or,  in  the  crouching  temper 
of  slaves,  paid  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  letter  of  its 
requirements,  while  they  were  content  to  remain  desti- 
tute of  its  spirit  of  willing  and  devoted  love.  Hence, 
the  strong  denunciations  so  often  met  with  in  the  pro- 
phets against  one  or  another  of  these  forms  of  contrariety 
to  the  covenant  of  law,  Is  i.  ii.  s-l.v.  Jc.  ii.-vii.;Kzo.  xvi.  xxiii.; 
Ilab.  i.  ,'cc  ,  and  the  imperfection  occasionally  charged 
upon  that  covenant  itself,  especially  on  account  of  its 
prevailing  outwardness,  as  compared  with  the  better 
tilings  to  come,  when  the  Lord  would  deal  more  directly 
with  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  implant  ill  them  a 
new  spirit  of  life,  Jc.  xxxi.  ai;  Kzc.  xxxvi.  22,  us. 

;5.  Tin:  relation  of  t lie  law  to  Christ  and  Christianity 
cannot  require  much  explanation,  after  what  has  been 
already  advanced,  if  the  statements  in  New  Testa- 
ment scripture  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  are  looked 
at  superficially,  they  ma}f  appear  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  different  conclusions  will  naturally 
be  drawn  from  them,  according  to  the  class  of  passages 
more  immediately  contemplated.  The  apparent  con- 
trariety arises  simply  from  regard  being  had  in  certain 
of  the  passages  to  the  essential  principles  involved  in 
the  law,  and  in  others  to  the  distinctive  form  these 
assumed  in  the  Old  Testament  economy — as  that  defi- 
nite covenant  of  law  which  was  established  at  Sinai. 
In  the  one  respect,  what  existed  before  exists  still,  and 
must  ever  exist;  in  the  other,  it  is  done  away  in  Christ. 
Our  -Lord  himself  said,  in  one  of  his  most  emphatic 
announcements,  ''Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  or  the  prophets;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
law,  till  all  be  fulfilled,"  Mat.  v.i 7, 18.  No  words  could 
more  distinctly  assert,  whatever  precise  meaning  we 
attach  to  the  fulfilling  here  spoken  of,  an  absolutely 
good  and  perpetually  abiding  element  in  the  law,  inde- 
pendent of  all  times  and  circumstances.  And  yet  they 
could  not  intend  to  affirm  the  perpetuity  of  what  then 
existed  in  the  very  shape  and  form  which  belonged  to 
it;  for  even  the  prophets,  as  we  have  seen,  had  connected 
with  the  era  to  be  brought  in  by  Messiah  a  change  so 
great,  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  represent  it  as  the 
making  of  a  new  covenant,  and  an  outpouring  of  gifts 
such  as  could  not  then  be  looked  for.  Nor  was  less 
implied  in  the  Melchizedek  priesthood,  which  he  was 
announced  to  fulfil,  or  in  what  he  himself  spake  re- 
specting the  sufferings  and  death  for  sin,  which  were 
to  precede  his  entrance  into  glory  the  mission  of  the 
Spirit  he  was  to  inaugurate,  and  the  new  kingdom  he 
was  to  set  up  by  the  hands  of  his  apostles;  while  the 
children  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  then  stood,  were  to  be- 
east  out,  and  their  temple  laid  in  ruins.  All  this  be- 
spoke a  mighty  change  in  the  external  aspect  of  things, 
fallowing  uixiii  the  work  accomplished  by  Jesus  in  the 
flesh.  And,  accordingly,  when  the  new  state  of  things 
had  fairly  entered,  we  are  explicitly  told  of  the  change 
of  relationship  in  believers  towards  the  law — of  their 
becoming,  in  a  manner,  dead  to  it  through  the  death 


of  Christ—of  their  being  no  longer  under  it.  but  under 
grace — of  the  Christian  church  itself  having  become 
the  temple  of  God,  and  believers  generally  the  priest- 
hood that  ministered  in  it — and  so  on,  IU>.  vi.  vii.;  i  l'e.  ii. ,-,; 
while  still,  the  law  itself  was  characterized  as  holy, 
just,  and  good;  and  the  love  to  Cod  and  man,  which 
formed  the  sum  of  its  obligations,  was  not  the  less 
enforced  as  the  perfection  of  all  moral  duty,  Uo.  vii.  I2; 
xiii.  s, !),  lie. 

Such  are  the  statements  in  New  Testament  scripture 
on  this  part  of  the  subject;  and  it  is  clear,  on  a  slight 
reflection,  that  where  they  speak  of  a  continuance  they 
must  refer  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness 
embodied  in  the  law;  but  where  they  indicate  a  change, 
they  point  only  to  the  form  of  administration.  The 
law,  as  already  stated,  viewed  in  respect  to  its  formal 
character,  bore  on  it  the  evident  marks  of  relative  im- 
perfection; the  predominant  outwardness,  and  manifold 
restrictions,  which  distinguished  it  as  a  system,  bespoke 
its  adaptation  to  a  people  still  in  comparative  pupilage; 
and  the  means  it  provided  for  purification  and  atone- 
ment— by  their  very  nature  and  the  frequency  of  their 
recurrence,  palpably  inadequate  to  the  end  they  aimed 
at — carried  with  them  the  evidence  of  a  framework 
inherently  weak  and  unprofitable.  Jn  that  respect, 
therefore,  a  change  was  inevitable;  the  external  frame- 
work having  served  its  purpose  gave  way,  but  only 
that  the  great  truths  and  principles  it  enshrined  might 
be  more  effectively  carried  out  in  the  work  of  Christ 
and  the  experience  of  his  people.  These  being  the 
expression  of  God's  essential  character,  were  heartily 
responded  to  by  Christ,  and  in  all  he  suffered  and  did 
most  gloriously  exemplified.  It  is  as  the  embodied 
righteousness  of  God,  satisfying  all  its  demands,  that 
he  is,  and  only  could  be,  the  Redeemer  of  his  people. 
And  they  who  believe  in  him  are  now  under  grace,  for 
the  very  purpose  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might 
be  more  and  more  fulfilled  in  them,  by  their  walking 
after  the  Spirit.  In  short,  while  the  law  in  its  outward 
and  formal  exhibition  as  a  covenant,  and  in  its  connec- 
tion with  a  provisional  method  of  discipline  and  atone- 
ment, has  passed  away,  it  lives  still,  and  must  ever 
live,  as  the  revelation  of  God's  righteousness.  Only 
now,  it  should  be  known  less  as  a  code  of  external 
enactments,  more  as  a  spirit  of  life  and  holiness  in  the 
heart.  If  replenished  as  he  should  be  with  this  spirit, 
the  believer  may  be  said  to  be  free  from  the  law  in  the 
one  respect,  because  he  already  has  it  in  the  other;  he 
breathes  the  spirit  of  holy  love  it  requires,  and  aims  at 
that  conformity  to  God's  will  which  it  is  intended  to 
secure.  But  lest  any,  like  the  false  prophets  in  former 
times,  should  set  up  the  fleshly  impulses  of  their  own 
spirit  for  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  law 
still  stands  with  its  eternal  principles  of  holiness  and 
its  grand  landmarks  of  duty,  to  expose  their  folly,  and 
determine  for  ever  the  path  of  obedience. 

[No  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  article 
to  specific  provisions  in  the  law,  such  as  enactments 
regarding  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  annual  feasts,  mar- 
riage, &c.,  as  these  will  all  be  found  treated  under  their 
respective  heads.  (See,  however,  most  of  them  enume- 
rated in  article  LKVITICUS.)  It  has  also  been  assumed 
that  the  law,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  Pentateuch,  was 
given  in  substantially  its  present  form  through  the 
ministry  of  Moses.  For  a  notice  of  the  exceptions 
taken  against  this  position  by  recent  critics,  sec  PEN- 
cH,  also  DKUTEROXOJJV.  Fxonus.j 


LAWYER 

LAWYER  [VO/J.IKOS,  one  versed  in.  or  having  to  do 
with,  law].  The  expression  is  very  raivlv  used  in  the 
New  Testament  scriptures,  hut  when  used  serins  to 
cunvev  the  same  meaning  as  teacher  of  the  law  or 
serihe  (compare  Mat.  xxviii.  3;'i;  Lu  x.  •_:.•>,  with  Mur.  xii.  ->;  and  .-•« 

SCRIBE.) 

LAZARUS.  1.  The  only  certainly  historical  pei- 
son  hearing  this  name  in  New  Testament  scripture 
was  the  In-other  of  .Martha  and  Mary.  A  peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  him  on  account  of  his  relation  to 
these  two  sisters,  and  yet  more  on  his  own  account: 
for  the  narrative  of  his  resurrection  from  the  ^rave. 
after  having  been  d'-ad  foii:1  'lavs,  must  lie  regarded 
as  a  crucial  one  in  testing  the  credibility  of  the  e.-,,Spe] 
history,  and  especially  of  the  (Jospel  of  .lohn.  No 
narrative  contained  in  the  •_;•., -pels  has  heen  more  keenly 
attacked  I iy  tin-  oppon.  n's  ,,f  tin-  I'liristian  faith  down 
to  the  present  hour.  Its  supreme  importance,  as  the 
i-i-cord  of  the  most  \\oiidi-rful  display  of  the  Redeemer's 
power  during  his  earthly  ministry,  has  been  uni\ •. -r-ally 
recognized,  lieli' vers  point  to  it  with  triumph,  and 
unbelievers  have  been  ready  t ••  .-take  the  SUIT*  nd< Tin- 
of  their  unbelief  up..ii  the  establishment  of  that  tact 
alone.'  ['Hefty  therefore  as  we  mav  suni  np  a'1  that. 
in  the  alienee  of  definite  materials,  we  otherwise  know 
of  th''  liist"i'v  and  cliar:ictei-  of  l.a/arus.  the  aeemmt  of 
his  raising  tVoin  the  dead  will  demand  tin-  nio.-t  careful 
eonsiil,. ration  which  our  limits  will  allow. 

La/.arus  heloii'.;.  d  to  I'-thanv.  a  small  village  on  th.' 
eastern  slope  of  Mount  Olivet,  about  tit'teen  fnrli'ii'js 
from  .l.-ni.-alem.  Jn  \i.  l-.  and  K  in_;  ii]ion  the  road  which 
connected  the  capital  with  Jericho.  What  Stanley 
(Sinai  aii'l  r  •>!!>  rails  "  :i  \\  ild  mountain  hamlet." 

known  as  th,  villa-,  ,,f  Kl  Axarieh,  still  marks  the  <|)ot, 
p<i>sessiii'_r  no  attraction  in  its,  It',  memorable  only  as 
"  the  traditional  -ite  of  the  one  house  and  '.'rave  \\hich 
give  it  an  undying'  interest."  It  has  indeed  !»•, 11  arjued 
by  (iresswell  (Dissertations  on  ,  Xu.  :w  that  l.a/.a- 

rus  and  his  sisters,  although  th,  y  may  have  had  a  hi  .use 
in  Pethanv.  were  natives  of  a  villa<_v  in  (Jalilee  whose 
name  has  not  been  pros.  r\vd.  the  "certain  villa*.'  ' 
(Kil<fj.ij  ri",  of  l,u.  \.  :!v.  The  argument  rests  mainlv 
on  the  use  of  tin  prepositions  dwi>  and  IK  in. lohn  \i.  1. 
the  latter  of  which  is  untranslated  in  our  Kn-li-h  ver- 
sion. Of  these  the  fir.-t  is  supposed  to  designate  an 
inhaliitant.  the  second  to  specify  a  native  of  a  particu- 
lar place.  Neither  here  however,  nor  in  .lohn  i.  -l"i.  t,. 
which  (Iresswell  refers  in  confirmation  of  Ids  view,  can 
the  distinction  he  maintained.  In  hoth  eases  the  clause 
introduced  hy  <V  is  obviously  inserted  not  to  note  a 
different  relationslii])  to  two  different  places,  hut  to 
distinguish  the  one  place  mentioned  from  another  of  tin; 
same  name  with  which  it  might  have  been  confounded. 
In  .In.  i.  -!;"»,  the  Bethsaida  to  which  Philip  belonged 
was  not  the  I'ethsaida  Julias  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sea  of  CaliW.  but  P.ethsaida,  ''the  city  of 
Andruw  and  Peter,"  on  its  western  shore.  In  .In. 
xi.  1,  the  Piethany  spoken  of  is  not  the  Bethany  (the  true 
reading  for  Bethabara  of  our  English  version)  of  ch.  i.  :>*, 
again  referred  to  in  ch.  x.  40.  and  needing  therefore  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  Bethany  mention  of  which  im- 

1  Compare  tlio  words  attributed  to  Spinoza,  and  quoted  in 
must  of  the  commentators,  On  m'assure,  qu'il  dis-iit,  a  ?es  amis, 
quo  s'il  cut  i»i  se  per.-uader  i.-x  rusurrectioTi  do  Lazare,  il  auroit 
lirise  en  piroes  tout  son  systi'ine,  il  auroit  emlirass.1  sans  r,'p\i- 
gTiance  la  foi  ordinaire  des  Chrutieiis.  Tlie  statement  is  Bavle's. 
(Diet.  Spinoza.) 
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mediately   follows,    but    Bethany  "  the  town  of  Mary 


and  her    sister    Martha."  -       In    confirmation    of    the 

1  identity  of  meaning  which  marks  the  two  prepositions 
we  may  further  refer  to  -In.  i.  4."i,  4ii.  "  \N"e  have 
found  Jesus  of  idrro)  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph.  And 
Nathaniel  said  unto  him.  Can  there  any  u'oed  tiling 

'  come  out  of  (t/c'i  Nax.aretli  .'"  The  point  is  of  little  im- 
portance, yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  depart  from  the  unvarying  tradition  of  the 
church,  which  associates  with  one  particular  spot  the 
family  of  I'.ethany. 

Here  then  I.a/anis  had  b.  en  born,  and.  with  his 
sisters  Martha  am!  Mary,  had  probably  lived  all  his 

I  days.  Whether  any  other  members  of  the  family  were 
alive  at  tlie  time  u  hen  John  introduces  us  to  the  circle 

|  it  is  impos-ilil'-  t"  say.  It  lias  often  been  conjectured 
that  "Simon  the  leper,  in  whose  house  Matthew  and 
Mark  record  that  entertainment  to  have  taken  place  at 
which  Mary  anointed  Jesus  with  the  ointment.  Mat. 
\\\i  il;  Mar.  xiv.  ::,  was  a  near  ivlath '•  of  the  family. 
Nav.  as  John'.-'  >tatenn  nt.  r'n  \,i  i,  •_',  ami  still  more 
Luke's,  i-ii  \.  :>.  might  almost  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
house  was  Martha's,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Simon 
was  either  the  father  of  th.'  family, :;  or  the  husband  of 
Martha,  so  that  either  of  them  "  mi-lit  be  called  in- 
diff'.-rentlv  the  owner  ,,f  the  house"  Crcsswc!!,  Uis  ._' 
Tin-  former  of  these  inferences  is  perhaps  the  more 
plausible  ,,f  the  two.  We  can  hardly  think  of  Martha, 
from  the  way  in  which  she  is  always  spoken  of.  as 
married:  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  probable  that 
some  \vrv  Hear  relationship  did  exi->t  between  Simon 
on  the  on. •  hand,  and  La/.arus  ami  his  sisters  on  the 
other. 

It  was  to  the  house  of  the  latter  that  Jesus  was 
accustomed  to  go  when  he  visited  I'.elhany:  it  was 
thither  that  In  would  he  impelled  by  even  stronger  than 
ordinary  considerations  to  betake  liim-i  It  when  "si\ 
i  lays  before  the  pa<s,,v.  r  he  cam.-  to  I  let  ha  nv,"  Jn.  xii.  1. 
tin-  m.-al  on  that  occasion  was  an  evening  meal,  and 
would  in  all  probability  he  partaken  of  by  the  lledeemer 
in  the  house  where  lie  was  to  iv-t  for  the  ni-ht: 
"  La/arus  was  one  of  them  that  sat  at  the  table  with 
him:"  "Martha  served;'  and  it  is  agreeable  to  what  we 
otherwise  know  of  Mary's  character  to  suppose  that  she 
would  give  the  striking  proof  of  love  to  Jesus  which  the 
anointing  afforded  in  her  own  hoii-e  ri'li. T  than  a 
stranger's.  N  et  that  house,  as  w.-  have  seen,  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  house  of  Simon.  How  likely  then 
that  a  close  relationship  existed  between  these  different 
pel-sons;  and.  if  so,  we  see  another  ground  of  the  attach - 
'  ment  of  all  the  family  to  Jesus.  "  Simon  the  leper" 
was  not  a  leper  now.  (>'<r  SIMON.)  He  had  pro- 
bably been  healed  by  the  Redeemer;  another  link  in 
the  chain  which  bound  them  all  to  one  another  and  to 
him. 

The  family  can  hardly  have  been  poor  or  even  of 
little  consideration.  In  John  xi.  lit,  we  read  of  "those 
about  them,"  as  well  as  themselves,  whom  the  Jews 
came  to  comfort.4  Jt  would  seem,  Jn.  xi.  .'is,  that  they 

'-'  Alfi.r.l  refers  for  proof  that  there  is  11,1  distinction  between 
the  meaning  of  X.TO  and  ix.  to  Ae.  xxiii.  :M.  which  is  also  eon 
elusive.  But  the  passage  does  not  illustrate  the  usagw  of  .lolin. 

•'  So  Theophylact,  quoted  in  Gresswell,  nt  supra,  rot  a-  ^.if^aia, 

4  Alfoi'd  renders,  "Martha,  and  Mary,  and  their  friends." 
Tlie  English  version,  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that  we 
have,  l.y  an  idiom  common  in  later  Greek,  a  periphrasis  for  tlie 
names  of  the  sisters  themselves,  omits  mention  of  the  friends. 
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possessed  ;i  family  tomb,  which  tin-  poorer  Jews  did 
not  possess  (romp.  '>  Ki.  xxiii.  r,,  .K;.  xxvi.  •_'::).  The  persons 
who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  condole  with  the  sur- 
vivors upon  the  death  of  La/.unis  Were,  Jn.  xi.  in. 
"many  of  the  .lews."  an  expression  which,  in  .lohn's 
gospel,  lias  always  reference  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Pharisaic  sect,  Jn.  i.  lit;  viii.L'2;  ix.  ±>,&c.  Either  the  sisters 
or  Simon,  who  must  have  been  nearly  related  to  them, 
were  able  to  give  entertainments  in  their  hon^e.  And 
finally,  the  very  possession  of  such  costly  ointment  as 
that  poured  by  Mary  on  the  head  of  Christ.  Jn.  xii. ::, 
indicates  a  condition  at  least  considerably  raised  above 
that  of  poverty.  But  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  family  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  relation  in  which  its  different  members  stood  to  one 
another  and  to  Jesus.  To  one  another  they  appear  to 
have  been  bound  by  the  tenderest  ties.  The  very 
ditlerence  of  disposition  which  marked  the  two  sisters 
would  cement  their  union;  tin.'  whole  narrative  connected 
with  the  sickness  and  death  of  Lazarus  bespeaks  their 
warm  affection  to  their  brother;  and  all  three  were  more 
than  usually  dear  to  the  Son  of  man.  '•  Now  Jesus 
loved  Martha,  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus,"  are  the 
words  in  which  .John,  with  his  usual  simplicity,  expresses 
the  closeness  of  the  bond,  and  the  Saviour's  beautiful 
remark  to  his  disciples,  "our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth" 
reveals  alike  his  own  attachment  to  him,  and  the 
degree  to  which  Lazarus  had  won  to  himself  the  hearts 
of  all.  Here  then  in  the  bosom  of  this  loving  family, 
and  in  that  quiet  and  silent  spot,  away  from  Jerusalem, 
on  the  verge  of  the  wild  country  stretching  eastward 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  "the  last  collection  of  human  habita- 
tions before  the  desert  hills  which  reach  to  Jericho'' 
(Stanley,  ut  supra"),  Jesus  often  sought  rest  after  the  oppo- 
sition which  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  toils 
which  he  had  to  endure,  in  Jerusalem.  Here  probably 
were  spent  most  of  any  peaceful  evenings  which  the 
Man  of  sorrows  knew  on  earth.  Martha-  ever  eager  to 
serve,  Mary  sitting  listening  at  his  feet,  Lazarus  mind- 
fid  as  "a  friend''  both  of  him  and  of  his  disciples,  perhaps 
the  grateful  Simon  also  present  to  express  his  joy — the 
kingdom  of  ( iod  in  its  loveliest  aspects  must  have  been 
unfolded  in  that  "tabernacle  of  the  righteous,"  and 
"  the  voice  of  joy  and  of  rejoicing"  must  have  been 
there. 

Hut  the  time  came  \vhen  sorrow  was  to  enter  that 
home  of  love  and  piety.  Lazarus  fell  sick,  and  the 
dangerous  nature  of  his  sickness  must  have  been  appa- 
rent from  the  first.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  sorrowing  sisters 
and  our  Lord,  but  the  most  important  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  their 
brother  are  the  following.  Jesus  was  at  the  time  in 
Benea  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  distance 
of  two  days'  journey  from  Bethany.  It  would  stem 
that  a  great  field  of  labour  had  there  opened  to  him. 
for  we  are  told  that  "many  resorted  unto  him  and 
said,  John  did  no  miracle,  but  all  things  that  John 
said  of  this  man  were  true:  and  many  believed  on  him 
there."  .Tn.x.  11,  u.  ( )n  receiving  the  message,  "  Lord,  he 
whom  thou  Invest  is  sick,"  "he  abode  two  days  still  in 
the  place  where  he  was."  We  are  not  told  the  reason 
of  the  delay,  but  it  is  plainly  implied  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  narrative  that,  if  it  may  have  been  in  part 

It  may,  however,  he  well  clouhtecl  whether  the  rendering  of  the 
English  version  is  not  the  more  correct  of  the  two.  C'omp. 
Kuinoel  in  loc. 


occasioned  by  unwillingness  to  leave  his  present  scene 
of  labour,  it  was  yet  made  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
what  was  in  the  meanwhile  to  be  the  fate  of  Lazarus, 
and  of  the  miracle  which  he  was  immediately  after- 
wards to  perform.  "This  sickness,"'  he  said,  "is  not 
unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  (iod,  that  the  Son  of 
(:ktd  might  be  glorified  thereby:"  "  our  friend  Lazarus 
sleepeth.  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep:" 
"  Lazarus  is  dead."'  Four  days  had  thus  passed  since 
the  message  had  been  despatched  from  Bethany.  Two 
days  were  spent  in  the  journey  to  the  scene,  and  if,  as 
seems  probable,  Lazarus  had  died  on  the  day  when  the 
Saviour  exclaimed  "  Lazarus  is  dead,"  four  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  method  of  computation,  had 
now  passed  since  his  death,  and,  as  customary  in  the 
East,  his  burial  had  taken  place.  On  reaching  Bethany 
Jesus  did  not  enter  into  the  town.  He  stayed  outside, 
in  all  probability  near  the  burial  uround.  Word  soon 
reached  the  afflicted  family  that  he  had  come.  Martha, 
busy  as  her  wont  about  the  house,  is  the  first  to  hear 
of  his  arrival  and  hastens  to  meet  him.  Mary,  plunged 
in  grief  and  secluded  in  her  sorrow  from  the  world,  is 
longer  of  receiving  the  tidings,  but  no  sooner  does  she 
hear  f r<  mi  Martha,  who  hastens  back  to  the  house  after 
her  first  conversation  with  Jesus,  that  '•'  the  Master  is 
come  and  calleth  for  thee,"  than  she  too  hastens  to 
[tour  out  her  sorrow  at  his  feet.  The  Jews  who  had 
come  to  condole  with  her,  thinking  that  she  was  gone  to 
the  tomb  to  weep  there — they  had  not  thought  this  of 
Martha — cannot  leave  her;  and  the  whole  company, 
Jesus,  his  disciples,  the  sisters  whose  sorrow  now  flowed 
afresh,  the  members  of  their  own  immediate  circle, 
and  the  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  are  gathered  together 
amidst  the  tombs.  "Jesus  said,  Where  have  ye  laid 
him?  They  said  unto  him,  Lord,  come  and  see."  It 
was  too  much  for  him  whose  consciousness  of  his  own 
mighty  power  and  glorious  mission  did  not  restrain  one 
feeling  which  can  sympathize  with  our  infirmities. 
"  Jesus  wept;"  and  the  whole  weeping  assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  tomb.  "  It  was  a  cave  and  a  stone  lay 
upon  it.  Jesus  said,  Take  ye  away  the  stone."  He 
knew  what  he  would  do,  and,  unrestrained  by  Martha's 
hasty  interference,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  prayed  to 
his  heavenly  Father  before  the  open  sepulchre.  Then 
he  "cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth;  and 
he  that  was  dead  came  forth  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  grave-clothes;  and  his  face  was  bound  about  with 
a  napkin.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Loose  him  and  let 
him  go." 

Such  was  the  stupendous  miracle  of  raising  from  the 
dead  one  who  had  been  in  the  grave  four  days,  and  the 
Evangelist  attests  its  reality  not  only  by  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  miracle  itself,  but  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  returns  to  the  thought  of  it  (comp. 
Jn.  xii.  1,9,17),  and  by  the  connection  which  he  establishes 
between  its  performance  and  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
measures  now  taken  against  Jesus,  Jn.  xi.  -n.  It  is  need- 
less to  add  to  the  miracle,  if  adding  it  can  be  called, 
by  the  supposition  that  the  body  of  Lazarus  had  begun 
to  decay,  or  that  the  decay  had  proceeded  any  length.1 
The  words  of  Martha,  "  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh, 


1  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adveited  to  that  in  the  warm 
climate  of  Palestine  the  cave  would  be  comparatively  cool,  cer- 
tainly much  cooler  than  any  dwelling.  Although,  too,  it  was 
the  fourth  day  since  the  death  took  place,  little  more  than  two 
complete  days  and  three  nights  may  have  passed.  The  nights, 
too,  were  now  cold,  see  Jn.  xviii.  18. 
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for  he  hath  been  ilead  four  days."  do  not  necessarily  :  Me-sianic    hopes    of    Isra.-!.    ami    that    the    Christian 

imply    that    such  was  the  ca-e.      They  may  describe  spirit  which  is  sujijxised  tp>  have  transferred  these  hopes 

her  own  inference  rather  than   the  fact,  ami   we  must  ,  to  the  second  advent  would,   hail    it   still  sought  their 

agree  with  Trench  in  thinking  that  "  it  gives  the  nrracle  pledges  and  fore-sjilendours  in  (  hrist's  earthlv  life,  have 

almost  a  monstrous  character  to  sujipose  it  was  actuall\  pictured   them   in   a  manner  more  in  accordance  with 

the  reanimating  of  a  body  which  had  already  under-  those  other  circumstances  of  striking  grandeur  and  of  a 

gone   the   process  of  corruption"    (On  tlio  Mira-.-K-s,  i>.  11".  perpetual  preservation  in   life  of   the  raised  which  were 

That  p< pint  however  is  subordinate,  and  it  i<  not   up..n  always  regarded   by  it  as  e-seiitial  aci -.  pinpaiiiim.  nts  of 

it  alone   that   tin-   credibility  of  the   miracle   has   been  "  the  day  of  the  Lord.'1     X or  on  the  other  hand  is  there 

attacked,      \\iththeview  of  explaining  the  event  as  a  the  slightest  tra    •  in  tin    -V  w  Ti  -  tarn,  lit  that  the  earl  v 

whole  away,   or   of   at    lea  t    remo                      ••  rnatural  Christians    •                    eed    ..i'   such    [.ledges   in   order   lo 

charaet.^r,  the  m- p.-t  various  theories  have  been  jtroposed.  convey  to  them  the  assurance   that   a   day  was  coming 

Tiie  m. -t  import  .                      following.      Kithcr  il    is  to  when  "  them  that  sleej.  in  Jesus  would  ( !od  brin^  with 

be  explained  on  the  prii                    tlie  n<itu,\il  schoi  !  of  him."      The  r.  snnvction  of  Chri-t  himself  was  to  their 

theol,,_ians.                       \:  m.t  from:            ,  i                    alone    necessary    ai.d   the    i'nllv    satisfvinu' 

seeming  death,  a  swoon  (Tuil    .>;  or  the  story  is  an  inven-  pledge   of    their   In-]..-.        "Christ     is   risen,"    was  the 

tioiiuf  the  evangi                                                              or  il  foundation  of  their  faith,  and  beyond  th.    fact,  "Christ 

is  a  deliberate  deeeiition  p.n  the  j.art  of  La/.arus  and  his  tin-   first  -  fruits,   afterwards   th.-v   that    are    Christ'.-   at 

friend-,    to    which  Jesus  nion    or  less   lent   him.-.  If.   in  his  coming."    they   s.>u-ht    in. thin.:   more.      The   fourth 

rot  aecp>ni|>lishin-  his  purjiosc  by  truth  and  honour  ex  j  plan  a  lion,  w  lii.-h  is  that  of  K<  nan.  ha-  been  r.  jected 

The  iir-t  of  these  exjilanations  it  is  unnece  -ar\  !.\  Strauss  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  tin-  dial-art,  r 

to  con-i  ler.   Th"  whol,-]                                                     liool  of  the  Redeemer   d          ,1     u,  i-ui,  |..  M»;  and    it    may  l-e 

have  l.i                                 exposed,  and  by  nothing  more  doubted  if,  anmiig  all  the  votaries  of  infidelity,  it   will 

t-'':"i    '                   '                                                        that    they  iiml  .                     ive  it.      That  the  family  of  I'.ethany.  in 

remain  now    ,.i,i.                      \   of  the  |.a-t,  and  a  m.-lan-  their  anxiety  to  produce  an    effect  favourable  to  Jesus, 

choly  illu.-ti                                            ii  which  not    religion  -In.ul.i    have   combined    to   commit    the  recovered   and 

only  but  si  ieni  ill"  ini|iiiry  can  be  -ap-ritic.-.l  at   the  shrim-  li\  in--  Laxarn.-  to  the  tomb;  that  Jesus  should  upon  his 

of  jpi-.-judici.-.      The  second  exjilanation   i                         .    tin-  arrival    have    been    conducted     t..     it:     the    stone   rolh.l 

whole    nat'ii-"    of   J..hn's    'gospel,    v                       ,  ,    us    no  away:    La/arus   -till    palp'    from    his   illn, -s   have  come 

altern  i                                           pti.in  of  it    as  at    l.-a-t   an  forth:  ami  the  Saviour  have  ai  .piiesced  in  the  decej.tion. 

honest  exj.ression  of  the  beli.-f  of  the  evaiigi-list,  or  the     ,-itlnr   I mse    In-    could    no)     resist    his    followers,    or 

rejection  of  it   a-    a    work   of  the   most    dclil>eratc  an.l  because  the  original  purity  of   hi-  own  conscience  had 

shameful  dee. -it.    Th"  third  and  fourth  explanations,  so  been  lost— is  a  theory  w  hidi  com  bines  in  it  improhahili- 

far  at    l.-a-t,   permit  the    ch.tra   :-r   of    the    narrator  t..  ties  of  so  monstrous  a    character   that    thev   net  d  onlv 

be  saved,   and    are  al-.m-    worthy  of  our   notice.      Tin  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to   be   spurned  from   us   with 

thii'pl    is   tin-    mythical     interpretati f   Strauss,    who  contempt.       It    proceeds    upp.n    a  view   of    t  In-  charactt  r 

sees  in  th"  narrative  it-ell  :i    sufficient    number  of  1111-  alike..)'  Jesus  and   his  friends  utterly  ai  variance  with 

historical  circumstances   to  enable  him  to  disjx.se  of   ':'  all  that   even    its   author  allows   of  them.      The   whole 

as  an  authentic   history:   and   win.   then   traces  the  ori  expedient    too     is    utterly    inn-all.  .1    for,    clumsy,    and 

Lfin  of  the  story  to  the  desire  of  the  church  to  In-hold  unsuccessful,    for    it     leads    t-.   a    result,   .in    \i.  17,   piv- 

in   her  Messiah    ;                                                                   ,f  a  ,.jsi.jy  ,)„.  opjiosite  of   what    i-   suj.j.osed    (o   be  sought 

resurrection  from    the  dead  which   had    long   been   con  after;    .-.,    that     tin-   very  resort    to    such    a    hypothesis 

nectcd  with  his  comin-.   Such  ex].ectatioi                    Hted  mu-t    be  aceej.ted    as  a   striking  testimony  to  the  im- 

in  the  first,  were  now  transferred  to  tin-  second  adv.  nt:     jx.ssibility  of  eva<ling  tin-   natural  fort f  the  ace it. 

yet  it  was  nep-dful  that  they  ,-hould  finil  a  |.leil._--,  "  In  truth,  says  Strauss.  '•  with  respect  to  tin  history 
ultimate  fulfilment  in  similar  exhibitions  of  hi-  power  ..f  Lazarus,  as  soon  as  we  abandon  the  idea  of  a  miracle 
din-in'.;-  his  t-artidy  mini-try.  N'..r  were  the  rai-in-.-  of  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  ;,  rm.  t!,.  re  r.  main-  no  alter- 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  and  the  yoiinu-  manot  Nain.  native  but  either  t"  sacrifice  tin-  honour  of  Jesus  to 
already  in  J..hn's  time  cnrrenl  in  tin-  traditions  of  the  the  truth  ..f  the  narrative,  or  tin-  truth  of  tin-  narrative 
church,  sufficient  f..r  tin-  j.nrj.ose.  Th"se  persons,  it  to  the  honour  of  Jesus  anil  of  sound  reason"  lut  sn^ra). 
not  simply  in  apj.earance  dead,  had  just  tlied.  ami  had  The  im].artial  in.[uirer,  whip  starts  with  IMP  foregone 
not  been  committed  t"  tin-  tomb,  when  they  heard  and  eondiisi.pn  again.-t  the  very  ]..  s-ibility  of  a  miracle, 
obeyetl  the  call  of  chri-t.  They  were  thus  in  a  diffe-  ,  will  not  long  hesitate  in  his  choice:  while  the  Christian, 
rent  position  from  that  of  thp.se  who  had  r.  turned  to  !  aecej.tin^  tin-  simple  meaning  of  the  text,  will  turn 
the  dust  and  had  seen  corruption.  The  p],-p|--e  of  the  with  deli-ht  tip  il-  tenderness  and  power,  lie  will  see 
resurr.-etion  of  these  last  must  therefore  also  be  -iveii.  in  the  who],,  narrative,  alike  in  tin-  partii-idars  which 
theideaofitalsi.be  eml.odi.-d.  Hence,  according  to  it  mentions  ami  in  those  which  it  omits,  no  trace  of 
Strauss,  the  rise  of  the  myth  before  us.  The  d, -tails  !  the  inventive  and  exaggerating  spirit  of  a  later  age. 
are  due  to  John,  who.  piecing  together  certain  facts  !  He  will  see  the  mighty  fact  which  it  announces  de- 
regarding  Martha.  Mary,  and  Methany.  which  he  found  '  tailed  with  a  naturalness,  a  simplicity,  and  a  verisimi- 
in  the  synoptical  narratives,  and  borrowing  from  the  litude  altogether  at  variance  with  a  desire  to  excite 
parable  of  the  sdti-li  rich  man  the  name  and  the  wonder  or  to  sat isfy  curiosity.  He  will  be  alive  to  that 
thought  ppf  the  Laxarus  mention, -d  there  as  bavin-  -low  of  holy  feeling  \\  ith  which  tin-  m.w  a^.-d  apostle 
died,  composed  his  story  as  a  suitable  expression  of  the  j  commits  to  paper  a  scene  out  of  the  hi-torv  of  his 
idea,  spok.-n  of  above.  |!ut  it  must  at  once  be  obvious  Master  upon  which  he  had  himself  dwelt  in  lovin--  me- 
ditation for  half  a  century,  and  every  particular  of 


that  the  three  raisings  effected  by  Jesus  in  the  a'os 


by  no  means  corresponpl  to   what  was  expected   in  tin 
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sisters  exhibited  so  characteristically  by  each;  the  calm 
majesty  of  Jesus  even  while  that  sorrow  melts  him 
into  tears;  the  power  of  death,  and  the  greater  power 
of  him  who  has  "abolished"  it,— will  at  once  soften  and 
elevate  his  soul,  and  he  will  catch  the  thought,  un- 
doubtedly the  leading  one  of  the  whole  narrative,  that, 
amidst  the  wreck  of  all  here  below  that  is  fairest  and 
most  loved,  Christ  is  "  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he 
that  believeth  on  him.  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  him 
shall  never  die,''  Jn.  xi.  i">,  L'IJ. 

One  difficulty  connected  with  this  miracle  indeed  does 
meet  us:  that,  of  such  a  striking  character  in  itself,  and 
so  closely  connected  with  the  fate  of  J  esus,  it  should  have 
been  left  wholly  unnoticed  by  the  earlier  Evangelists. 
Upon  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  explana- 
tion, so  often  offered,  that  the  omission  was  made  in 
order  to  avoid  bringing  down  persecution  upon  Lazarus, 
still  alive  when  these  Kvangelists  penned  their  histories; 
to  which  Lange  adds  the  desire  to  spare  the  two  sisters, 
who  dwelt  in  a  lonely  village  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  capital  inhabited  and  visited  by  so 
many  Jewish  zealots  (Lobun  Jesu,  ii.  p.  n;ii).  Such  a  mo- 
tive is  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  cast 
of  the  first  three  gospels,  where  nothing  strikes  the 
reader  more  than  the  simple  objectivity  of  the  narrative 
in  subserviency  to  the  special  design  of  the  narrator; 
out  of  keeping  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  the  miracle 
was  performed  in  the  very  presence  of  ''the  Jews." 
and  led  instantly  to  the  dreaded  result,  Jn.  xii.  10;  and 
not  less  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  all  the  early 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  "  rejoiced  when  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name."'  Nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  much  more  force  in  a  theory 
recently  proposed  (Smith's  Diet.  art.  Lazarus  i,  that,  feeling 
the  "  thread  of  his  life  broken,"  shrinking  from  all 
mention  of  his  former  life,  Lazarus  may  have  retired 
from  the  world,  and  the  church  of  Jerusalem  may  have 
come  to  recognize  ' '  that,  so  long  as  he  and  those  dear 
to  him  survived,  the  great  wonder  of  their  lives  was  a 
thing  to  be  remembered  with  awe  by  those  who  knew 
it,  not  to  be  talked  or  written  about  to  those  who  knew 
it  not."  Lazarus  may  have  felt  thus,  and  the  tradition 
noticed  by  Trench.  "  that  the  first  question  he  asked  the 
Lord  after  he  was  come  back  from  the  grave,  was 
whether  he  should  have  to  die  again,  and,  learning 
that  it  must  needs  be  so,  that  he  never  smiled  any 
more"  (On  the  Miracles,  p.  418,  note),  might  well  harmonize 
with  the  idea  that  he  did  so.  But  that  such  should 
have  been  the  feelings  of  Lazarus  or  even  of  his  sisters 
affords  no  explanation  of  the  silence  of  those  who  wrote 
their  gospels  with  the  sole  end  of  setting  forth  the 
glory  of  the  Redeemer.  The  explanation  too  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  only  other  fact  which  we  know  of 
Lazarus  after  his  resurrection,  that,  at  the  supper  given 
some  days  afterwards  to  the  Saviour  in  Bethany,  "he 
was  one  of  them  that  sat  at  the  table  with  him,"  Jn. 
xii.  2.  And.  finally,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  course 
followed  by  Luke,  who  does  introduce  us  to  the  two 
sisters,  although  he  makes  no  mention  of  their  brother, 
and  speaks  even  with  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
singular  vagueness  of  their  place  of  residence,  Lu.  x  ». 
The  explanation  of  Neaiider  and  others  is  much  more 
probable,  that  as  the  first  three  gospels  record  no  part 
of  our  Lord's  labours  in  Judea  (unless  we  except  the 
healing  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho)  up  till  the  time 
of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  immediately 
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before  the  last  passover,  so  they  were  led  to  omit  this 
miracle  also  as  not  falling  within  the  sphere  of  their 
history.  This  explanation  has  indeed  been  pronounced 
by  Trench  to  be  ''only  a  re-stating  in  other  words  the 
fact  which  needs  to  be  explained''  (On  the  Mira-lcs,  p.  .>!'; 
camp,  also  Smith's  Diet,  ut  suprii).  Such  however  is  not  the 
ca.se.  To  explain  why  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
omit  the  whole  Judean  ministry  up  to  the  point  men- 
tioned is  something  entirely  different  from  explaining 
why,  since  they  do  so,  one  great  event  in  that  ministry 
is  left  unnoticed  by  them.  In  fact,  if  they  had  noted 
it,  the  difficulty  might  have  been  to  explain  why  it  alone 
should  have  been  inserted,  and  the  questions  arising 
out  of  what  would  still  have  been  their  omission,  with 
one  exception,  of  the  Judean  ministry,  would  have 
been  rendered  even  much  more  puzzling  than  they 
are.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  in  the  reasonings  of 
different  inquirers  upon  this  subject,  there  is  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  transfer  to  the  early  Christian  church 
the  standard  by  which  we  measure  the  greatness  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  evidence  that  one  mir- 
acle was  then  considered  to  be  greater  than  another. 
Even  in  the  account  of  that  before  us  there  is  not  a 
single  expression  which  would  call  our  attention  to  it 
as  particularly  great.  That  it  was  so  we  feel,  and  the 
whole  simplicity  and  solemnity  of  the  style  in  which  it  is 
related  correspond  with  the  impression  which  it  produces 
on  us.  But  it  is  not  more  circumstantially  told  than 
that  of  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  in 
chap.  ix.  of  this  gospel;  and,  however  we  may  speak 
of  a  gradation  in  the  three  raisings  from  the  dead  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  Christ,  no  thought  of  such  a  gra- 
dation appears  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
Evangelists.  It  is  not  therefore  in  reality  more  sur- 
prising that,  from  their  point  of  view,  they  should  have 
omitted  mention  of  this  miracle,  than  that  the  other 
just  spoken  of  should  have  been  passed  in  silence.  The 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  is.  that  the  Judean 
ministry  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  their  narrative, 
and  the  reason  why  it  did  not  constitutes  an  altogether 
different  question. 

After  his  resurrection  we  are  told  almost  as  little  of 
Lazarus  as  we  are  told  before  it.  The  single  fact  upon 
which  we  can  depend  lias  been  already  noticed,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  sat  at  meat  with  Jesus  at  the 
entertainment  given  him  at  Bethany  immediately  before 
his  last  passover.  Tradition  indeed  has  here,  as  else- 
where, in  some  degree  filled  up  the  blank,  but  in  a 
manner  too  ill  authenticated  to  enable  us  to  rely  on  it. 
Epiphanius  gives  it  as  an  ancient  story  that  he  was 
thirty  years  old  at  the  time  when  he  was  raised,  and  that 
he  lived  other  thirty  years  after  the  event  (Ilxr.  GO,  34). 
It  was  the  tradition  of  the  western  church  that,  having 
been  sent  out  to  sea  in  a  leaky  boat  along  with  M  artha  and 
Mary  and  other  disciples,  he  was  miraculously  preserved 
and  brought  to  Marseilles,  where  he  founded  a  church 
of  which  he  became  the  bishop.  But  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  East  he  must  have  died  in  Cyprus,  where 
it  was  imagined  that  his  bones  were  found  in  the  ninth 
century  (Winer,  R.  w.  B.  Lazarus).  On  such  traditions  it 
is  vain  to  dwell,  as  vain  as  to  attempt  to  fill  up  his  to  us 
unknown  life  before  he  first  passed  through  the  tomb, 
by  identifying  him  with  other  characters  of  Scripture 
who  are  not  specially  named,  and  whom,  therefore, 
ingenious  speculation  may  easily  claim  to  have  been 
he.  We  know  really  nothing  of  him  except  in  that 
brief  period  during  which  he  sickened,  died,  and  was 
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buried:  was  again  raised  to  life,  ami  began  to  take  his  for  see  above1.  The  one  dies  and  is  taken  immediately 
part  once  more  among  living  men.  It  is  enough.  All  to  everlasting  happiness.  Tin.-  other  is  brought  hack 
that  is  of  importance  in  his  history  was  in  the  mind  of  again  from  the  dead.  In  no  point  is  there  the  slightest 
the  apostle  Hummed  up  in  the  faet  that  Jesus  loved  similarity  between  them.  That  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
him  and  recalled  him  from  the  grave  where  he  had  lain  sufferings  Lazarus  maintained  a  spirit  of  faith  and 
four  days.  With  that  information  it  becomes  us  also  piety  i-  not  exprcs.-ly  mentioned,  but  we  cannot  doubt 
to  be  content.  that  the  possession  of  such  a  spirit  is  implied.  To  sup 
2.  LAZAKI  s.  Jie-id.-s  La/.arus  ..['  l.etliany.  there  is  p,,>L-  that  the  Kcdeenicr  assigned  him  his  reward  in 
the  Lazarus  mentioned  in  the  striking  parable  of  our  tin-  other  world  simply  because  of  his  siitl'eriiigs  in  this, 
Lord.  Lu.  xvi.ty-Jl,  ill  which  the  ease  of  a  rich,  selfish,  ami  apart  from  all  thought  of  his  spiritual  condition, 
and  godless  \vorldinu'  is  contrast. -d.  b..tii  in  llii-  \\ouldbe  inconsistent  with  the  \\hole  tone  and  sub- 
world  and  the  next,  \\ith  that  of  a  humble  child  of  stance  of  his  teaching.  it  is  not  however  dwelt  upon, 
faith  in  the  extremity  of  want  and  distress.  The  latter  because  selfishness  audits  punishm.-nt  are  the  main 
bears  the  name  of  Lazarus.  Whatc\.  r  be  the  d.  ri\a-  topics  of  the  parable;  localise  its  oliject  is  not  to  bring 
tioii  of  the  \\ord.  whether  it  lie  a  contraction  for  LI.  a-  out  the  state  of  mind  and  fate  of  the  p.. or,  but  of  the 
zarus,  "  ( ;.,d  is  my  help,'1  or  mean,  as  Suicer  urges,  ri.-h  man,  to  \\hom  th«-  former  serves  onlv  as  a  foil, 
•'without  liel|,  '  i.  the  name  would  be  Nothing  can  be  clearer  tlian  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
e<mally  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  him  to  whom  rich  man.  it  i-  not  hi.-  richc-  that  are  his  sin,  but  his 
it  is  given  in  the  parable.  Jt  is  worthy  of  our  ohscr-  nnfe.-lin--  and  luxurious  spiril  of  •.•!)'  indulgence,  his 
vation,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  the  reason,  serving  mammon  and  not  Hod,  his  eovetousness,  hi- 

that  a  name  is  thus   uiv.-n   to   th.-   [ r  man.  while  the  seeking    onlv    aft.r    those   thin-s    \\liieh    were    hiidilv 

rich  man  receives  none.  I'erhap-  om-  Lord  felt  that  esteemed  among  men  (sec  ver  l.'M.'.i;  and.  in  contrast  with 
the  lesson  which  lie  would  teach  \va.-  rend. -red  m.. re  the  spirit  which  thus  brought  upon  him  bis  doom. 
impressive,  as  regarded  the  rich  man,  by  his  Laving  un-  it  must  be  tlie  -pint  of  Luxarus  which  1,-d  to  his  re- 
named one  who.  if  a  i-i  al  p.'1-..n.  must  liav.-  had  many  ward.  Plain  as  tin-  is,  it  can  bardlv  siirpri-e  us  that 
friends  and  been  \\.-l!  Known  in  the  proud  circles  of  Kenan,  with  his  melancholy  inability  to  appreciate  any 
earth;  and,  a-  regarded  the  poor  man,  1>\  hi-  sin-Jin-..'  spiritual  thought,  should  see  in  the  speaker  of  tin- 
out  and  identifying  one  \\lio,  in  -Ueh  circles,  \\.,uld  parable  only  "  the  exalted  democrat  and  I  •ibionite,  op- 
have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  a  nan:.-  at  all.  It  is  a  posed  to  all  the  rights  of  property,  ami  persuaded  that 

leading  idea  t.f   the    parable    that  "  (MMI'S  thoughts   sin.-  th.-] •  man's  day  of  retaliation  is  at  hand"    Vic  do  JOSHS, 

not  as  our  thoughts,"  and   that  "the   first  shall  he  last  hum  p  n        Stories  somewhat  similar  to  this  appear  to 

and  the  last  first."      ( Jivat  diversity  of   opinion  existed  have    been    in    .-iivul.it  ion   among   the   .Jews,    although 

among  the  tat  her.-  as  to  whether  the  narrative  in  which  how  poor  and    jejune   in   «-.  mpari-on  mav  be  seen    from 

this  La/.arus    i*    introduced    to    us    was  a  real  history,  a  that  .pioted  by   Hammond  in    hi-  notes  on  the   parable: 

parable  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  or  a  -lory  which.  ••  A   king  made  ,-i  great    t.  :i-t   and  invited  all  the  stran- 

founded  on  fact,  was  worked  out,  embelli-h. -d.  and  ap-  g(  rs,  and  then-  came  one    poor   man    and    st 1   at   his 

]>lied  by  the   Saviour   to   the    (.articular   purpose    which  ^ates,  and  said  unto  them,  <  live  me  one    bit:  an. I    they 

he  had    in    vi.-w.      The  authorities    f,.r    each  of  these  considered  him  not:  and    he   said.    .My  l..rd  th.-  king,  of 

three  opinions  win  he  foimd  in  Suiecr's  '/'//..-win/..-,  jj.  p.  all  the  great  feast  thou    ha.-t    made   i-   it   hard  in  thim- 

-'"'.    -"'  •  .   VfS    to    <_;i\e    me    olle    bit    alllolIU    them  .'" 

It  i-  hardly    necessary  to  discuss   the  question.      The          The  history  of  this   La/.arus  made  a    dt  cp   impression 

les.-on-  taught  \\ouid  lie  equally  Valuable  upon  anyone  upon  the  chi;rdi.  a  fact  illust  rat.  d  by  tin-  eircnm-taiic.-  to 

of  the  three  suppositions;  and  it  may  only  be  remark. -d  which  Trench  eallsattentioii, '•  that  the  term /<(C(<>'should 

that  the  whole  method  of   introducing  the  story  seems  have  passed  into  so  many  languages,  1.  SHU;  altogether  its 

to  lead  most  naturallv  to  th.-  idea  that  we  have  here   a  signification  as  a  proper  name"  on,  1'arablcs,  i>.  i.v.i, 

parable  in  the  ordinary  m.  aiiin-j  of  th.-  word.    Had  our  L'ailv  in  the  hi-tor\  of  the  church  La/arns  was  regarded 

Lord  intended  to  refer,  under  the   rich    man,  to   ||.-i-od  ils  the  patron  -a int.    of  the  sick,  ami  especially  of   those 

Antipas.  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  named  him:  sufli-rin-   from    the   terrible    scourge    «.f    leprosy.      The 

then-   must  have  been   many  beggars  in   .lerusal.-m   in  hospitals,  built    for   the  reception    of   the   innumerable 

circumstances  similar  to  this  on,-.      The   La/.arus  before  sufferers  from  that  dire  disease,  introduced  into  Kurope 

us  then  occupies  a  position  so  eiitin-ljMlifferent  from  tliat  through  the   crusades,  were  named  lazarettos:  and  an 

of  the   La/.arus  in  No.   1.   that  we   may  well   be  amazed  order  which  devoted  itself  especially   to   their  care  was 

at  the  wilf  ulness  of  Strauss's  interpretation,  according  to  known  as  the  order  of  St.   La/.arus.     In  the  seventeenth 

which  the  one  is  conceived  to  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  c.-nturv  the  term  La/ari-ts  was  applied  to  the  followers 

of  the  other.      The-  one  is  in  the  depth.-  of  the  most  ex  ,,f  Vincent  d.-  Paul,  to  whom  the  priory  of  St.  Lazarus  at 

treme  poverty  and  misery:   is  cast  down,  as  by  persons  Paris  had  It-en  assigned.      Care   of  the    sick,    however, 

who  were   u'lad  to  be  done  with  him.  at  the  rich   man's  Nvas  onlv  a  subordinate  part  of  the  duties  of  that  order, 

gate;  is  full  of  sores;  looks  in  vain  even  for  the  crumbs  and  their   name  was   derived   less   from   their   functions 

which  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table;  in  the  d..gs  of  th--  than  their  place  of  residence.      The   instruction   of  the 

house  to  whom  those  crumbs  were  given  finds  his  only  youiiLT  and  the  acting  as   missionaries  to  the  ] r  were 

friends.1      The  other  is  well,  if  not  even  richly  provide.1 


antithetical  nature  of  the  clauses  rcn.l.-rs  such  an  interpretation  animal*  as  they  were,  \ver>-  his  only  friends.     The  force  of  the 

more  probable  than  that  they  were.     The  feeling  that  this  is  the  :  picture  is  much  increased  if  we  umliT.-tand   these  do<rs  to  li^ve 

s-nse  of  the    ].a.v.a;:e    showed    it.-eif  early,    l.y    the    addition,    in  .  belonged   to   the  house,  and    to  have   li.-eii    themselves  satisfied 

various  MSS.   and   versions,   of  the   clause,   undoubtedly   taken  '  \\ith  what   the  wretched   I. ;iy.aru-  desired   in  sain.      Coinp.  Mat. 

from    I.u.  xv.   1.;.    --And   no    man    uavo   unto   him."     Thus   the  '  xv.  27. 
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their  especial  tasks.  In  the  performance  of  these  they 
have  proved  themselves  among  the  must  unwearied 
promoters  of  Romanism  to  the,  present  hour,  though 
whether  they  retain  the  name  La/.arists  or  not  we  are 
unable  to  say.  |>.  M.] 

LEAD,  '['he  Hebrew  \\ord  for  lead  is  rnp  (o^iercth}, 
\vhieh  is  supposed  to  have  had  reference  to  the  whitish 
colour  of  the  substance  denoted  by  it,  though  the  ineaii- 
inu  of  the  root  is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  natd  is  in  the  song  of  Moses,  at  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh's  host,  and  there  the  reference  is 
simply  t<>  its  ponderousness:  "They  sank  like  lead  in 
the  iniu'hty  waters,"  l\\.  xv.  10;  and  in  one  or  two  other 
passages,  where  a  weight  of  lead,  or  lead  used  as  a 
plumb-line,  is  mentioned,  the  reference  is  entirely  of 
the  same  kind.  Ain.vii  ~;Zoc.  v.7,8.  Rut  in  Job.  di.-Mx.2i, 
where  lie  heaves  the  prayer  that  his  words  were  "graven 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever/'  it  is 
clearly  not  the  weight  of  the  metal  that  is  alluded  to, 
but  its  durability,  and  in  a  way  \\hieh  seems  to  imply 
that  the  speaker  was  familiar  with  inscriptions  made 
with  lead.  Some  have  supposed  these  might  lie  in  the 
form  of  leaden  tablets — a  form  that  is  known  to  have 
been  used  in  pretty  remote  times,  for  in  ancient  Boaotia, 
Hesiod's  poem  "Weeks  and  Days"  was  so  engraved 
^I'ausanias,  1.  ix.  c.  ,'ii )  —  while  others  have  thought  of  letters 
cut  out  in  stone,  and  molten  lead  poured  into  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  inscription  and  rendering 
it  at  once  more  perceptible  and  more  lasting.  Perhaps, 
however,  as  Repp  supposes  (Rosenmuller's  Bib.  Mineralogy 
and  Botany,  Trans,  note,  p.  04),  the  language  of  Job  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  more  poetical  manner,  as  if  he  said. 
"May  the  pen  be  of  iron,  and  the  ink  of  lead,  where- 
with my  words  were  written  on  an  everlasting  rock7' 
combining,  in  an  ideal  manner,  the  harder  and  more 
permanent  things  of  nature  with  writing,  merely  to 
express  the  notion  of  durability. 

There  appears  also  to  be  an  allusion  sometimes  to  a 
process  with  lead,  by  which  the  ores  of  other  metals 
were  purified.  Eor  it  is  one  of  the  means  of  purifying 
metals,  to  mix  the  alloy  \\ith  lead,  and  expose  the 
whole  to  fusion  in  an  earthen  vessel,  blowing  upon  this 
by  bellows  or  other  blast.  Thus  Jeremiah  says,  cli.  vi.  •>'.), 
"The  bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  is  consumed  of  the 
fire  fiu  the  crucible],  the  founder  melteth  it  in  vain, 
for  the  wicked  are  not  plucked  away"  (or,  the  smelting 
is  to  no  purpose,  for  the  evil  is  not  separated).  Here, 
a  writer  well  acquainted  with  such  processes  of  art. 
say,;.  "'This  description  is  perfect.  Jf  we  take  silver 
having  the  impurities  in  it  referred  to  in  the  text — 
namely,  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  and  mix  it  with  the  lead, 
and  place  it  on  the  fire  upon  a  cupel],  it  soon  melts;  the 
lead  will  oxidize  and  form  a  thick  coarse  crust  upon 
the  surface,  and  thus  consume  away,  but  effecting  no 
purifying  influence.  The  alloy  remains,  if  anything 

worse  than  before  "  (Napier's  Workers  in  Metal,  p.  2:i).  So 
was  it  with  the  covenant-people  at  that  melancholy 
period  of  their  history.  The  Lord  threw  them  into  the 
furnace  of  affliction  with  the  view  of  separating  them 
from  their  evil  courses,  but  they  clave  only  the  more 
closely  to  these;  it  was  as  if  there  was  no  purifying 
blast  (corresponding  to  what  is  required  in  the  natural 
process  of  smelting)  passed  through  the  mass  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result.  With  this  passage  another 
is  not  unfrequ  entry  compared  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 
di.  xxii.  is-22.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 


objt-ct  in  this  latter  passage  was  not  simply  of  a  puni- 
tive description — threatening  to  deal  with  impenitent 
Israel  as  a  heterogeneous  ma>s  of  diverse  ingredients, 
fit  only  to  be  east  into  the  hottest  name  '.\ith  an  im- 
plication, no  doubt,  iii  the  background,  that  there 
i  would  not  be  an  utter  consumption,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  different  alloys  mentioned,  a  residuum  of  purer 
elements.  Yet,  in  getting  this  residuum,  there  seems 
110  reference  to  the  purifying  action  of  lead,  any  more 
than  of  the  other  metals  specified. 

Lead,  it  may  be  added,  is  seldom  found  in  the 
metallic  state,  but  usually  as  ore  com] lined,  especially 
with  sulphur,  and  occasionally  with  other  substances. 
The  ores  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  regions 
which  have  been  denominated  the  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
and  were  of  easy  access  to  both  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Israelites.  Remains  of  ancient  lead  mines  have  been 
discovered  in  the  mountains  between  the  lied  Sea  and 
the  Nile  (Kitto's  Physical  Hist,  of  Palestine,  p.  Ixxiii.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  early  discovered,  and  to  have  soon 
passed  into  quite  general  use.  It  formed  a  part  of  the 
spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites  in  the  desert,  Nu.  xxxi.22, 
and  was  among  the  articles  of  commerce  in  which  Tyre 
trafficked,  Eze.  xxvii.  12.  Sheets  of  solid  lead,  we  are  told, 
covered  the  layers  of  bricks  empkn-ed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  And  in  the 
comparatively  rude  and  savage  periods  of  the  history  of 
our  own  country,  a  considerable  business  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  it,  first  probably  with  the  Phoenicians,  and 
then  with  the  Romans.  Ingots  or  pigs  of  lead,  cast  in 
Roman  moulds,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Hadrian,  have 
been  found  in  several  counties  both  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  early  mention,  therefore,  made  of  lead 
in  Scripture,  as  a  metal  in  comparatively  common  use, 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  is  otherwise  known 
concerning  it. 

LE'AH  [ifcuricd].  the  elder  daughter  of  Laban.  and 
o'ne  of  the  wives  of  .Jacob.  She  was  the  mother  of  six 
of  his  sons,  Reuben,  Simeon.  Levi.  Judah,  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  and  of  his  daughter  Dinah.  The  known  inci- 
dents in  her  history  are  noticed  in  the  life  of  JACOB. 
She  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Ge.  xlix.  :;i. 

LEASING,  an  old  word  for  li/ii/f/  or  falsehood. 
retained  in  the  English  Bible  only  in  Ps.  iv.  :_';  v.  G. 

LEAVEN  is  that  principle  by  which  the  process  of 
fermentation  is  produced,  whether  in  solid  substances 
like  bread,  or  in  fermented  liquors.  The  use  of  leaven 
in  baking,  rendering  the  bread  pleasanter,  and  it  is 
said  lighter  and  more  nourishing  too,  appears  to  be 
very  ancient.  In  Scripture,  for  instance,  we  read  of 
kneading-troughs — literally,  "instruments  or  places 
for  leavening,"  which  all  the  Israelites  took  with  them 
when  they  went  out  of  Egypt,  Ex.  xii.  ;;4;  and  the  com- 
mand to  avoid  the  use  of  leaven  for  a  week  in  the  pass- 
over  season  is  a  proof  that  the  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  leavened  bread.  The  Egyptian  kneading- 
troughs  are  also  mentioned  in  the  threatening  of  the 
second  plague,  Ex.  viii.  3.  And  the  blessing  and  the 
curse,  one  or  other  of  which  was  to  come  close  to  every 
family  in  Israel,  as  they  obeyed  or  disobeyed  the  law, 
was  to  descend  upon  their  basket  and  their  store,  or,  as 
it  is  rightly  translated  in  the  margin,  their  kneading- 
trough,  DO.  xxviii.  r>,  17.  We  do  indeed  find  Lot  making 
a  feast  with  unleavened  bread  for  the  angels  whom  he 
entertained,  (ic.  xix.  ?>-,  but  this  is  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  he  was  in  haste.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  witch  of  Endor  with  king  Saul, 
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1S;>  xxviii  :M:  unless  the  fatted  calf  were  killed   in  a  sort  '  wave-loaves  of   two  tenth-deals;    they  shall   IK-  of  fine 

of  sacrificial  \vav,  in  which  case  the  unleavened  bread  Hour,   they  shall   he  hakcn   with  leaven;   they   are  the 
might  have  a  religious  character,  of  which  we  now  pro-  ;  tirst-  fruits   t<>    the   .Lord."    Lo  xxiii.  i.vir.     '1'hese.    after 

eeed  to  speak  haviu'_r   heeii  waved   in   token  of  their  presentation  to 

Jn    the  Jewish   ritual,    the    first    of    the    three    great  the  Lord,  were  left   to  the  priest    a-  holy  things,  vor.  £0. 

annual  feasts,  that  of  the  passover,  was  called,  in  later  Also    in  eh.   vii.    1  'J.  1:!.   we   have    the  account  of   the 

language,  the  feast,  or  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  meat  o-fering    which    accompanied    every    sacrifice    of 

2Ch.  viii.i:!;  xxx.  i:<  21;  Mat.  xxvi.ir,  and  the  parallel  passages.  thanksuhinu'.    and   the    unleavened    and    the   Kavciied 

Ac.xii.:i;xx  i;;  and  tile  phrase  occurs  in  the  laws  of  .Moses  bread  are  carefully  kept  separate:   the  former  no  douht 

himself,  Ex.  xxiii.i:,;xxxiv.  1^  so  that  we  even  read,  ch.xii.  17,  hein^  burned    at  least  apart,  as  representative  of  the 

'•Ye  shall  ol  >serve  the     fea-t  of]   unleav.-iied    bread."  \\hoh-  .  according  to  the  general   law:  hut  the  latter. 

For  the  command  w-as  given  that  the  lamb  of  the  pass-  according    to    the    same    law.    not    being  hurned,    and 

over  should   he  eaten  with  unleavened  bread:   and  that  therefore    serving   only   tor   the   sacrificial  least   \\hieh 

unleavened  bread  should    be  eaten  seven  days,   Kx.  xii.  >,  followed.      The   (.pillion  has  also  been    propounded,  by 

l.-,,L'0;  \iii.o.7;  De.  xvi.y,-.      1  Vf  ore  Moses  had  fully  commu-  Kiiobel    particularly,    that   the  show-bread  was  baked 

nieated   to  tlie   people  the   command  of  the  Lord,  as  it  "ith  leaven:   but    there  is   no  evidence  in  favour  of  it. 

would   seem,  the  course  of  pn>\  idence  eompelK  d   them  and   it  is  against    tin    whole  analog}  of  the  meat-otter- 

to  act  according  to  it.  because  the  Kgvptians  sent  them  iiiL's,  of  which  this  \\as  the  n<ib],  st,  and  also  ii  is  auainst 

away  in  such  urgent  haste  as  to  allou  them  no  time  for  all  Jewish  tradition,  as   repn  sented   lioth   by  .lo-ephus 

leav'eninir   their   breid,  K.x.  xii   :::>.      I'.ut    \\  e   read  of   the  and    by  the   Talmud.       In    Am.    iv.    ."»,   we    read   of    the 

voluntary  careful  ol)edience  of  the  pe(.ple  as  soon  as  Israelites     ottering    u    sacrifice    of     thanksgiving    with 


were  I,,   put  away  leaven  O*b.  *?M,   Kx    x|     :  ,.  that    i;  <--ontext   may  well    surest,  or  else  the   leavened    bread 

was  not  to  be   found   in  their  houses,  v,r  i-.,,  nor  to   IK-  »™   f"r  l1'"   '"^l-  :""1   is  l"  '*  ^tinguished   from  the 

seen   with  them  in  all   their  .juart  :                                   I;  illlil":i1  ""•nt"-''  ulli''h  ^  "tl'"!V'1  ''>'  >'«»»»J-'- 

.    ..     .                                          ,                11.  The  New  Testament   names  the  least  ot    unleavened 

and    that    whoever    ate   anv   leavened    stihstance    (VCn  .                          . 

...  bread,  as  has  been   alreailv  noticed.      And    in  one  ]>a>- 

I,  >'<„«'-..  the  ad  ective.  and  ,,,.<l,  I,  „„>  ;.>!•,  the  par;:e:pl,  ..  • 

•'                                                                   '  sage,  U'u.  \   :.  %u   makes  application  ot    the  connection 

was    to   be    cut  off  from    his    peop                                           :  ^twwll    t|,j,    ,-,  ,  ,     1U1I|    the    Jewish    passov,-r    to    the 

latter  word,  Kx                                               in    used    alongsid,  eircumstanecs  of  the  Christian  life.       "  J'urge  out  there- 

of  the   former,    apparently    to   ileserilw    anv   Mil,  stance.  ,',,lv  t]R.  „],]    l,,lV,n.  that   ye  ma\   be  a  lie\\   lump,  as  ye 


acted.      To   this   1;,\\  of  sacrificing   the  passover  in   the  s;ltTitieed   for  us;    therefore   let    us   keep  the   bast,   not 

absence  of   all    leavened    substances,  We  mii-l    refer  the  ^u],  ,,],[   l..aVeii,  neither  v,  ith  the  h-avell  of  malice  and 

command.  "  Thou  shah  not  ot!i-r  the  bl,  ,,,d  ,,f  n,\  sacri-  \\  ickciliu  ss,  but  \\  ith  the  unleavened  lin  ad  of  sincerity 

(ice   with   I'-aveiied    bread."    K\.  xx                       -  •,  in    eon-  and  truth."      This  is  drawn  as  a  coliseiplence  from  the 

lirmatioii  of  which  interpretation  observe  esp  -ci;dly  tin-  -tat.  incut  gi\i  n  in  the  form  of  a  ([Uestioll,  vur.  ii,  "  Know 

end  of  the  latter  \  ye  not   that  a  little  leaven  leav.-uetli  the  v.  h"l.-   lump  .'" 

In  like  manner  the  m  al  utterii                       the  blue >d  A  iik-   reference  to  the   penetrating  and    Li-aii.-formin^ 

less   otll-ri !!•_;•   of    Vegetable    l'1'oduets.    wa<   to    be   ,,]'   un-  pouc-rof   e\il.  \\here\erit   find-    entrance,   is    made    by 

leavened    bread.   Lc.  ii.  1;  while  it   i-  further   .-aid.  HT.  11,  I'a'.d    a^ain    in    (  .a.    v.    '.'.      Our    l.op!    us«-d    t1^     same 

"  Xo  meat-ottering  which    v>- shall  bring  unto  the  Lord  li--i;i-e    uheii    he    cautioned    his    disciples    auain-t    the 

shall    IK-  made  with  leaven;"  lilerally,   •'shall    be  made  leaven  of  the  1'liariseesi  and  of  the  Sadducees,  \\hich  lie 

leavened;    for  ye  shall    burn  no  leaven,  nor  any  honey,  guided   them  to  understand  as  meaning    their  doctrine, 

in   anv  ollering   of   the   L.  i  d    made    by   tire."      See   tin  M;.t.  xvi.  ti,  II,  l±      And  he  said  expiv-  -\\ .  "  l',e\\  are  ye  of 

repetition  of  the  rule,  cli.vi.  i:  1 1  i«.-l '!•(.•«•  M  ]•".  and  directions  t!,,   leave  n  of  the  I'liarisees,  \\hicli  is  hypocrisy."  l.n  xii.  1. 

for   the   use  of   tliis  unleavened   otl'ering   witli  sacrifices  The   common   opinion   has   always   been   that   the  New 

of  thanksgiving,  cli.  vii.  12,  especially  at  the  consecration  ,  Testament    gives   distinct   artii  ulate  utterance    to  the 

of  the  jiriests.  cli.  viii.  2fl;  at  the  e  mipletion  of  the  Na/.a-  truth  which  was  taught  symbolically  in  the  prohibitions 

rites'    vow.   Nu.  vi.  i.-.,  Hi;  and   at   the   ollbrinv;   of  Cideon  of  the  law.      Leaven  being  the  ]irinci].le  ,,f  fernienta 

uiioii    the    rock.    .In  vi.  1:1-1:1       These    unleavened    cakes  '  tion    and    it  is  easv  to  see  how  lionev  was   classeil  with 

. 

were  then   given  to  the   priests   to  eat,  being   their  due  it.  since  it  was  to  the  ancients  what  su-ar  is  to  us),  n  - 

of  the-  ottt -rings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire.  I.e.  \\.  ii;;  x.  U.  presented  the  power  of  ehanu'c  in  the  direction  of  de- 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  l«tr<  n«l  bread  was  used  in  !  composition  and  corruption,  ami  was  therefore  excluded 
certain  services;  only  it  was  merely  presented  to  the  from  the  mat'  rials  out  of  which  an  offering  by  fire  for 
Lord  without  being  burned  upon  the  altar,  according  the  altar  of  Coil  might  be  formed.  The  same  symbo- 
t->  the  law  above  ipioted,  I.e.  ii.  ll,  \\  ith  which  some  of  heal  view  of  leaven  was  not  unknown  among  the 
tiie  best  authorities  connect  the  verse  which  follows  j  heathen  classical  writers.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
translating,  not  "  .l*/«r  the  oblation  of  the  first-fruits.  ;  nothing  essentially  evil  in  leaven,  or  in  anything  which 
ye  shall  ott'er  them  unto  the  Lord,  but  they  shall  not  Cod  has  created:  and  therefore  it  might  be  unnvtrict- 
be  burned  on  the  altar  for  a  sweet  savour;"  hut  more  edly  used  in  common  food,  and  even  iniuht  be  mingled 
simply  and  closely  to  the  original,  omitting  the  first  with  certain  offerings,  so  called  in  a  looser  sense,  though 


two  words,  and  applying  the  pronoun  ''them  to  the 
leavened  substance  and  honey  mentioned  in  ver.  11. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  command,  on  the  day  of  pen- 
tecost,  to  oiler  a  new  meat-offering  to  the  Lord,  "two 


only  under  stringent  restrictions.  And  as  this  restless 
principle  of  decomposition  has  its  value  and  use,  when 
things  are  wrongly  constituted  or  arranged,  and  must 
be  taken  to  pieces  or  reduced  to  their  elements,  in 
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order  that  a  new  ami  better  order  may  arise,  it  is  in 
trllin'ililo  enough  ho\v  leaven  might  hi1  used  as  an  emblem 
of  the  work  of  Christ  and  of  his  Spirit,  both  in  the  ease 
of  the  individual  and  in  the  ease  of  society;  as  our  Lord 
said,  Mat.  xiii. :;:;,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto 
leaven,  which  a  \voi:ian  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures 
of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened."  Another  opinion 
has  from  time  to  time  been  advanced,  as  it  is  by  Philo, 
that  leaven  is  viewed  by  the  Lawgiver  in  its  power  of 
raising  bread,  so  that  the  prohibition  of  it  in  sacrifice 
was  a  warning  against  being  puffed  up  in  devoting  one- 
self to  God.  This  might  be  favoured  by  the  etymology 
of  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  word  for  leavi.ii. 
s?v)'  and  fi'/x?;.  But  the  common  view  has  surelv  much 
stronger  grounds  on  which  to  rest:  and  yet  it  also  is  not 
destitute  of  etymological  support,  since  the  Hebrew 
word  for  unleavened  bread,  ns'D  (matztzak),  is  now 
generally  derived  from  an  Arabic  root,  implying  fresh- 
ness or  purity  and  sincerity.  [<;.  C.  :M.  i>.J 

LEB  ANOINT.  By  this  name  the  double  range  of 
mountains  to  the  north  of  Palestine  is  known  in  Scrip- 
ture. Greeks,  Latins,  and  modern  writers  invariably 
give  the  penultimate  syllable  short,  Lebanon;  but  in  the 
Heb.  it  is  Ion"- — ri:a\  Lebanon.  It  means  "  white,"  or, 

~  IT: 

if  considered  as  the  intensitive  of  "ft\  to  be  white,  will 
signify  ''exceeding  white.''  Its  root  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Alp;  Leb  and  Alp  being  obviously  cognate,  if 
not  identical.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  brilliance  of 
its  snowy  peaks ;  not.  as  some  conjecture,  from  its 
gray  limestone,  which  gives  to  so  many  parts  of  Pales- 
tine a  faded  and  shabby  appearance. 

Lebanon  docs  not  rise  in  groups  or  clusters  like  the 
Alps,  or  in  one  long  ridge  like  the  Apennines;  but  in 
two  parallel  ranges  of  very  um-i|ual  height,  running 
n earl v  north  and  south;  the  western  sloping  gradually 
down,  by  many  subordinate  ridges  and  spurs,  to  the 
maritime  plain  of  Phoenicia;  the  eastern,  bv  a  similar 
series  of  descents,  to  the  sandy  Hats  of  ancient  Aram, 
that  encircle  Damascus. 

According  to  the  usual  reckoning,  Lebanon  may  be 
said  to  extend  about  SO  or  90  miles  in  length,  and 
from  15  to  20  miles  in  breadth:  though,  of  course,  in 
estimating  the  breadth  and  length  of  such  a  range,  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  precise  measurement. 

Its  heights  have  been  accurately  measured  only  of  late 
years.  Previously  the  numbers  given  have  been  rather 
conjectures  than  measurements;  and  even  now  we  have 
no  accurate  or  detailed  survey  of  many  of  its  heights. 
Some  have  been  recently  measured  by  scientific  tra- 
veller.- :  and  we  give  the  result*,  as  the  best  way  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  elevation  of 
the  range  in.  general. 

Merj  Ahin,  a  well-watered  plain  in  the  north         Feet. 

of  Lebanon, 5,000 

Dhor  el-Khodifo,  highest  of  the  cluster  of  peaks 

north  of  the  Cedars,          .... 

The  Cedar* 

Highest  point  of  pass  on  road  from  Baalbek  to 

Cedars, 

Khan  Murad,  on  (lie  Beirut -'Damascus  road, 

The  twin  pe  iks  (highest  of  Southern  Lebanon), 

Ivulat  eshSlmkif  (castle  overhanging  the  Loonies),  2.205 

Source  of  Oro:itos, 2,1  IS 

Baalbek,        .         .                                                      .     fl  7'2i> 
Hermon,        ...  ]o  ^.75 

Banias-Castle.       .         .                                             .2  200 
Damascus.     .  2  400 

The  two  ranges  were  well  known  to  classical  writers 
as  Libanus  and  Antilibanus;  and  though  this  distinc- 


tion is  not  directly  brought  out  in  Scripture,  yet  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  "  Lebanon  towards  Ihe  sun-rising/'  Jos. 
xiii.  ;•>,  is  meant  as  the  name  of  Antilibanus.  Though 
the  western  ridge  is  on  the  whole  loftier  than  the 
eastern,  yet  the  southern  point  of  the  latter,  Jebel  csh- 
Sheikh  (Jlermon),  towers  above  all.  On  one  or  two  of 
the  highest  peaks  snow  lies  all  the  year  through. 

Looking  up  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  from  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Phoenicia  one  is  not  struck  with  the  fer- 
tility of  the  district.  But  when  we  ascend,  the  bar- 
renne^s  di.-appe;ir>,  and  we  find  ourselves  among  culti- 
vated slopes  and  terraces  covered  with  both  fruit-trees 
and  forest- trees. 

Like  the  mountain-groups  of  Palestine,  but  unlike 
those  of  the  Sinai  tic  district  (which  are  chiefly  sand- 
stone and  porphyry,  with  the  great  central  block  of 
granite  constituting  Sinai  itself),  Lebanon  is  composed 
of  limestone,  of  a  grayish  colour.  Villages  root  them- 
selves on  its  sides  and  heights;  castles— (chiefly  of 
crusading  date)  such  as  that  of  Kiilat-i-sli-frhuklf, 
which  on  a  precipice  of  more  than  LlOO  feet  overhangs 
the  JAVint.es  perch  themselves  on  its  peaks;  while 
through  its  magnificent  glens  rush  torrents,  eastward 
and  westward;  the  eastward  being  the  well-known 
"rivers  of  Damascus,"  Pharpar  (now  XaJtr-el-Auaj), 
and  Abana  (now  I>ar<i<l<i  ;  the  westward  being  the 
Leon tes( now  Litdny);ihe  Bostrenos  (in>\\-  ,\«/<rA  III/-H/I/]  • 
the  Tamurasiuow  Ilantur);  Magorasniow  Xnlir  lici/rout}; 
Lye  us  (now  Nulir  cl-KclhY,  the  Adonis  (now  Xaltr 
fl/rn/tiiii]:  the  Eleutherus  (now  Xa/ir  d-Kdiir};  and  the 
Kudisha.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Many  parts  of  .Lebanon  arc  verdureless;  but 
others  are  rich  in  verdure.  The  heights  are  often  bar- 
ren, but  the  valleys  are  clothed  with  all  kinds  of  trees — 
pines,  oaks,  mulberries,  olives,  and  even  tigs  and  vines. 
The  cedar  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  was  three  thousand 
years  ago.  In  -winding  his  way  through  the  wild  glens 
or  along  the  mountain-slopes,  the  traveller  recognizes  the 
meaning  of  the  scriptural  expression, ' '  the  smell  of  Leba- 
non," Ca.  iv.  11.  So  also  the  old  poet  Ausoiiius,  "  Florem 
spirat  odor,  Libani  seu  montes  honor  thus.''  The  little 
cluster  of  ancient  cedars,  now  nearly  all  that  remains 
of  1 1  iram's  forests,  is  still  visited  by  travellers,  and  pre- 
sents a  specimen  of  what  Lebanon  must  once  have 
been.  These  stand  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  allusions  to  Lebanon  are  frequent  both  in  Scrip- 
ture and  in  the  Apocrypha.  The  •'  forest  of  Lebanon  "  is 
referred  to.  i  Ki.  vii.  •>;  "the  flower  of  Lebanon,"  Na.  i.  4; 
its  '•roots/'  Ho.  xiv.  i;  its  •'snow,''  Jo.  xviii.  14;  its 
"streams."  Ca.  iv.  15;  its  "thistles,"  -i  Ki.  xiv.  9;  its  "ce- 
dars." i>s.  xcii.  12;  its  "wine,"  II o.  xiv.  7. 

"That  goodly  mountain  and  Lebanon,"  De.  Hi. -'5, 
referred  to  by  Moses,  are  probably  two  distinct  objects; 
not,  as  is  commonly  rendered,  "  that  goodly  mountain 
crcn  Lebanon."  The  goodly  mountain  is  Hermon, 
which  is  visible  so  far  off';  and  the  whole  range  of 
Lebanon  behind  it,  stretching  northward,  to  the  eye  of 
the  dying  saint. 

There  are  allusions  to  several  ridges  or  peaks  of  Leba- 
non in  Scripture;  but  the  identification  of  these  with 
any  modern  name  is  difficult.  The  most  striking  of 
these  allusions  is  that  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ch.  iv.  s. 

With  me  from  Lebanon,  my  Bride, 

With  me  from  Lebanon  thou  shalt  come; 

Thou  shalt  look  from  the  top  of  Amana, 

From  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon, 

From  the  lions'  dens, 

From  the  leopard  mountains. 
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known  as  Coele-  8  vria.  and  contains  amon 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Baal- 
bek.  Few  fragments  »f  ancient  splendour  an<l  idolatry 
can  equal  this,  save  perhap>  those  c.f  i-'gypt  and  India. 
Such  architectural  grandeur  was  singularly  suitable  fur 
the  situation:  with  the  snowv  peaks  of  Lilianus  on  the 
one  side  and  Antililianus  on  the  other.  Dr.  Thomson's 


which  one  is  o-lad  to  have  to  say  that  lie  has  seen 
oner,  but  \\hich  he  would  not  willingly  encounter  a 
-  -cond  time. 

The  glimpses  of  the  Mediterranean  which  the  traveller 
gets  and  loses  as  he  >lo\\]y  winds  his  way  downwards, 
through  ravines  and  heights  and  broken  slopes,  are  re- 
markably  beautiful:  like  the  similar  glimpses  of  the  Dead 


almost  any  other  region  of  th'-  \\orld.  It  i-  tin-  high- 
lands, the'  (>b..rland  of  Syria:  and  though  the  whole 
district  from  the  KM!  S.-a  northwanl  to  A-ia  .Minor  is 
mountainous,  yet  Leb.moii.  ,,r  "the  Lebanon"as  it  is 
called,  i.-  piv-unineiitly  tlie  nioinitain  di-triet.  II 
its  name  Ai'dnt,  the  !of:y:  ju-t  the  name-  \\liich  we  can 
suppose  mi-lit  be  given  by  the  colonists  from  th'  plains 
of  the  far  ea>t.  \\  lien  fir-t  coming  \\  itli'm  -i_ht  of  siieh  a 
noble  mountain  rair_;e. 

Its  height  uives  it  in  some  places  the  advantage  ,,f 
a  various  climate.  At  its  f,mt  in  such  places  as  I'.ania- 
the  heat  is  great,  while  on  its  top  there  sit-  the  cold  of 
winter.  To  this  variety  of  climate  frequent  reference 
has  been  made,  in  the  many  descriptions  and  praises  of 
Lebanon  that  have  been  given,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  reader  may  not  be  unacquainted 
with  the  following  specimen: 

Now  ui'on  S\n;i's  land  of  r,  ^es 

Softly  tin-  li-ht  of  ,-\e  reuses, 

And.  like  .1  ^liiry.  t!i.-  l.ro-.d  -.m 

Il.-uus  ovn-  sainted  Lebanon  ; 

Who-e  head  in  wintry  u'l  andenr  t"\veis. 

And  whitens  with  eu-rnal  sleet  : 
While  suiiiiih  r,  in  a  vale  of  flowers. 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

The  population  of  Lebanon  is  considerable:  scattered 
over  its  many  villages.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Druses  and  Maronites;  the  latter  in  name  Christians, 
the  former  peculiar  in  their  religion  and  manners;  so 
much  so  that  they  have  been  conjectured  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Canaanites.  There  are  Mahom- 
medans  also  in  different  places.  See  Wurtubet's  Heligiun 
in  the  K:isO 

Education  is  making  progress  in  Lebanon,   and  the 


school.-  under  the  charge  of  the  Saleebvs  are  carried  on 
uitli  vigour  and  success.  The  American  missionaries 
are  working  also,  both  iu  school-  and  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Seriptun  -. 

[So-   I>r.   Tlioinsciii's   /."-"'  i»nl    Jinnl  •    I'orter's    f/r.     I'din  in 
r  \  mi   de   \  e  ile'ii  siJcmlid 

f 'li.p  contaihs  the  1  e-t  \  ir\vs  of  l.el,,ui"ii  e.xiant  .    l»r.   !>,•  I-'oresi's 
'       '  [H    U 

LKHA'OTH  [Hunestex]  or  I'.I-TM  M-HAOTH.  a  city  of 
the  Newell  or  "eolith  coiinti'v.  It  wa-  lir.-t  as-i-jned 
to  .Indah.  J(.s  \v  ::.',  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Simeon.  Jos.  xix.  r,,  along  with  other  cities,  in  pursuance 
of  the  prophetic  sentence  pronounced  by  dying  Jacob. 
(  'oiifederate  with  his  brother  Lcvi  in  crime,  he  shares 
with  him  a  common  doom  :  ''  1  will  divide  them  in, Jacob, 
and  scatter  them  in  Israel."  <ie  x\\iv  'j:.,  I'd;  xlix.  5-7.  It 
is  well  known  how  literally  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  case 
of  the  Levites;  who,  instead  of  receiving  a  compact 
and  clearlv  defined  territory,  like  the  other  ten  tribes, 
were  located  in  detached  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  both  -ides  of  the'  .Jordan.  The  same  destiny, 
though  within  more  circumscribed  limits,  befell  the 
Simeonites:  in  proof  of  which  we  have  only  to  observe, 
that  whereas  the  place  mentioned  before  Lebaoth,  in 
the  li-t  of  cities  allotted  to  Simeon.  Jos.  xi\.  1-s  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  not  far  from  ( Ja/.a  (w 
SAN  SAN. v  A  H  i.  that  which  follows  it  seems  to  have  been 
at  least  two  days'  journey  to  the  south  (.tec  Sun. HIM), 
while  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lebaoth  itself  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arad.  At  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Tell  'Arad.  "on  a  low 
hill,''  is  an  ancient  site  named  el-Bey&dh,  consisting 
now  only  of  ''foundations"  and  "caves."1  There  is 

1  11, Ij.  K.s.  ii.  -I7i;  coinp.    IV H  de  I'.M^ii.  ~8L>,  S:i.     Ir)>y~aiid 
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an  evident  affinity  l>et\veen  the  two  words.'  \\hilethe 
situation  is  all  that  \\e  could  wish  fur  a  place  whose 
name  indicates  that  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of  lions- - 
being  close  to  \\"ady  el-llaf.'if.  hy  wliich  a.eces.s  would 
lie  L;'ivrii  to  them  from  the  jimu'les  of  th''  lo\vor  (Jhor 
about  ..Masada.  when;  we  art,-  assured  (Do  Smiley,  i.  -!1\!, 
their  terrible  footprints  are  even  yet  recognized;  and 
the  "caves"  of  its  Horite  founders  would  furnish  se- 
cure retreats  for  them  as  they  watched  for  opportunities 
of  auuTession  upon  the  numerous  flocks  of  that  eminently 
pastoral  region." 

The  name  of  this  city  appears,  at  a  later  date,  under 
another  and  probably  corrupted  form,  as  Betll-birei, 
i  c'li.  iv.  "i.3  [K.  w.] 

LEB'BAEUS  \l«-crtii}.  a  name  of  one  of  the  twelve 

apostles.       N«'  JlMiK. 

LEBO'JSTAH  [frmtl-'tiicfme],  a  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shiloh,  and  somewhere  between  Bethel 
and  Shechem,  J<i.  xxi.  in.  Robinson  identified  it  with 
the  village  of  Lubban.  lying  on  the  slope  of  a  moun- 
tain in  the  Wady  el-Liibban,  through  which  lie  passed 
on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Xablous.  The  village 
had  the  appearance  of  an  old  place,  and  some  exca- 
vated sepulchres  were  seen  in  the  rocks  above  it,  but  it 
is  now  a  place  of  no  importance.  Most  recent  travel- 
lers notice  it. 

LEECH.     Sec  HHRSK-LKKCH. 

LEEK.  The  word  YLTT  (<iJiatz!r)  in  so  many  places, 
.Tub  xl.  i.'i;  Ps.  xxxvii.  '.';  xc.  ~<\  ciii.  i">;  civ.  H;  Is.  xl.  (i-s,  trans- 
lated '''grass,"  is  rendered  "  leek,"  Nu.  xi. :, —  "  We  re- 
member ....  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and 
the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic."  All  the 
early  translators  and  the  Septuagint  (Trpdaa)  agree  -with 
our  authorized  version;  and  they  are  justified  by  the 
grass-like  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  and 
by  its  popularity  in  both  ancient  and  modern  Egypt. 
•'The  inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  it,  eating  it  raw  as 
sauce  for  their  roast  meat.  The  poor  people  eat  it  raw 
with  bread,  especially  for  breakfast,  using  the  earth  for 
a  table,  and  would  scarcely  exchange  their  leeks  and 
a  bit  of  bread  for  a  royal  dinner"  (llasselquist,  Travels  in 
the  Levant,  p.  2-u).  There  does  not  seem  the  least  occa- 
sion for  joining  I  Tanner  (Observations,  vol.  iv.  p.  53),  and 
those  who  have  followed  him.  in  supposing  that  the 
chatzir  of  Xu.  xi.  ">  is  succory  or  endive,  or  some  sort 
of  "green"  sal;id.  Nothing  can  be  greener  or  more 


Mangles  appear  also  to  liavo  visited  this  place,  winch  they  call 
"  Albnid."  'eh.  vii.  p.  ]0ii);  but,  from  their  description, it  would 
seem  either  that  they  have  confounded  it  in  their  recollections 
with  Kiu-mul.  or  (which  is  very  p<  ssible:  that  it  has  undergone 
considerable  changes  during  the  interval  of  more  than  twenty 
years  between  the  two  vi^ts.  Tt  is  notorious  that  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  frequent  recourse  to  neighbouring 
ruins  for  building-  materials.  For  an  instance  of  this.  M>O  Stew- 
art's Tmt  a-,,,1  K  I, en,  p.  L'ltf;. 

1  Of  the  interchange  of  i-le/Ji  and  >ir,<J  we  have  examples  in 
.lufna  for  Ophni.  and  MPidebeh  for  Medebu;  of  tan  and  -sadf,  in 
Dhaneh  for  Thana— indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the  linguals  and 
sibilants  generally,  that  they  are  liable  to  such  permutation. 
Finally,  the  falling  away  of  the  initial  hu ,-,<'!  adds  another  to  the 
many  instances  of  its  habitual  tendency  to  merge  171  the  Arabic 
article  eJ  (are  i, A  mi  AM). 

-  For  the  many  proofs  of  the  presence  of  this  animal  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Palestine,  gr-e  KAI',ZI:I:I,  and  SoiTir  COUNTRY. 

3  It  is  not  unlikely  that  wr,T2  was  originally  i-i^nTlM'  <u'- 
perhaps  (as  the  Septuagint  rendering  Ba^a-sWa,  would  seem 
to  indicate!  m^rrm;  it  would  then  signify  ''the  dwelling  of 
lions,"  and  would  thus,  by  a  very  slight  alteration  (for  which 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient  version),  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  import  of  the  older  name,  about  which,  as 
it  occurs  twice,  we  can  feel  no  doubt. 


grass-like  than  the  common  leek  (A//ium  porrnin),  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  plant  which  would 
better  .suit  the  context  than  this  herb,  which  has  been 
in  such  request  among  the  Kgyptiaiis  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  [.j.  H.| 

LEES  are  mentioned  three  times  in  Scripture.  In 
Je.  xlviii.  11,  it  is  said,  "_Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from 
his  youth,  and  he  hath  settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath  not 
been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  neither  hath  he 
gone  into  captivity:  therefore  his  taste  remained  in  him, 
and  his  scent  is  not  changed."  It  is  plain  that  his 
undisturbed  condition,  and  the  accumulations  of  all 
good  things  connected  with  his  long  unbroken  ease, 
are  compared  to  the  richest,  thickest,  and  strongest 
part  of  such  a  liquid  as  wine,  which  during  the  lapse 
of  time  gathers  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask'.  The  follow- 
ing verse  continues  partly  the  metaphor  and  partly  the 
explanation.  "Therefore,  behold  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  send  unto  him  wanderers  that  shall 
cause  him  to  wander,  and  shall  empty  his  vessels,  and 
break  their  bottles;"  or  as  others  translate, "  1  will  send 
unto  him  those  that  will  turn  him  over  as  a  cask," 
.Y.C.  A  very  similar  passage  in  Zep.  i.  12,  but  speak- 
ing of  Israelites  who  had  sunk  down,  in  like  easy  circum- 
stances, to  more  daring  ungodliness  than  their  heathen 
neighbours  who  had  not  had  such  privileges  as  theirs 
at  the  beginning,  speaks  of  punishing  "  the  men  that 
are  settled  on  their  lees;"  the  word  in  this  text  which 
is  translated  "settled"  being  very  emphatic,  and  indi- 
cating an  act  with  effort  and  deliberation  to  enjoy 
sitting  down  undisturbed.  A  passage  also  relating  to 
the  lees  or  sediment  of  wine,  although  the  same  He- 
brew word  is  needlessly  altered  into  "dregs"  in  the 
translation,  occurs  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  8,  "For  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine  is  red,"  or  perhaps, 
•'  foams,''  as  in  the  margin;  "  it  is  full  of  mixture,  and  he 
poureth  out  of  the  same;  but  the  dreys  thereof,  all  the 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out  and  drink  them." 
This  needs  no  explanation.  The  third  passage  in  the 
English  Bible,  though  really  it  is  a  fourth,  is  Is.  xxv.  0, 
"  And  in  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make 
unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  >i:ii/c*  mi 
tltc  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  ic'nies  on  ihe. 
/ecu  well  refined."  The  phrase  "  wines  on  the  lees,"  is 
the  translation  simply  of  the  word  "lees"  or  "dregs," 
and  there  is  certainly  difficulty  about  it.  Two  opposite 
contrivances  have  found  favour  with  critics.  Some 
few  have  made  this  a  feast  for  God's  enemies,  in  which 
he  will  give  them  a  deadly  draught  of  dregs  from  his 
cup  of  wrath.  But  the  great  majority  have  rejected 
this  supposition  as  incredible,  and  have  either  slum  d 
over  the  difficulty,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version,  or  else 
have  somewhat  violently  understood  the  expression  as 
meaning  wine  with  all  the  lees  strained  out.  There  is 
a  certain  violence  in  this  last  explanation,  though 
straining  is  a  good  translation  of  the  concluding  word: 
for  nothing  is  said  of  the  wine  from  which  the  lees 
have  been  taken  away,  but  on  the  contrary  only  of  the 
lees,  the  dregs  themselves;  and  besides  it  is  not  clear 
that  straining  wine  was  considered  a  means  liktly  to 
improve  its  flavour.  An  ingenious  writer  in  Kitto's 
Cyclopedia,  treating  of  this  word  under  the  Hebrew- 
form  C'np'C  (shemarim),  urges  these  objections  very  well, 
and  thinks  that  shemarim  is  here  used  partly  on  account 
of  its  similarity  to  shemanim,  "  fat  things,"  both  being- 
used  twice:  then  falling  back  upon  the  etymology  of 
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the  word,  lie  conjectures  that  it  properly  means  "  pre- 
serves," such  as  the  Hebrews  largely  used.  Certainly 
the  etymology  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  commonly  used 
to  explain  the  meaning-  "  lees  of  wines,'1  as  these  pre- 
serve in  them  the  colour,  taste,  and  strength  of  the 

[G.  C.M.I).] 


LEGION.  This  is  properly  a  Latin  military  term, 
/eyio,  derived  from  the  verb  (/cym).  which,  when  used 
in  respect  to  military  affairs,  commonly  signifies  t<> 
choose  or  lew.  In  later  times  it  was  imported  into 
the  Greek  (Xeytuv),  and  occasionally  occurs,  though 
only  in  a  figurative  suisc,  in  New  Testament  scrip- 
ture. It  was  the  distinctive  term  for  the  largest  <li\  i- 
sioii  in  the  Roman  armv.  and,  indeed,  was  understood 
to  express,  not  properly  u  detachment  of  troops,  but  an 
organ i/ed  whole,  with  troops  and  weapons  of  all  sorts, 
an  armv  in  miniature.  1'he  number  of  men  composing 
a  legion  ditl'ei-ecl  iY"in  time  to  time,  and  mav  lie  stated 
generally  as  varying  from  :jiion  to  tlihio.  It  is  under- 
stood to  have  very  rarely  exceeded  the  latter  number, 
and  probably  seldom  came  short  of  the  former.  Hut 
in  the  times  of  the  empire  a  considerable  l»,dv  of  auxi- 
liaries wa-  oft  en  a--ociatcd  with  the  lesion,  which  in 
popular  language  might  be  held  to  constitute  part  of 
its  available  force:  so  that  ill  this  looser  sense  the  term 

legion  mi'_ht  comprise  sonic  thousands  more  than  tho-e 
ju.-t  stated.  Kach  levjon  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts, 
each  cohort  into  ten  maniples,  and  each  maniple  into 
so  many  ceiiturii  -  the  number  of  centuries,  of  course, 
differing  according  to  the  entire  number  of  soldiers 
composing  the  lesion.  It  \\<  re  out  of  place  here,  how- 
ever, to  go  into  further  details  respectine;  the  eumpo-i- 
tion  or  employment  of  the  Human  l<  jion:  for.  as  a  I  ready 
stated,  the  word  never  occurs  in  Scripture  in  its  proper 
sense,  but  as  a  figurative  t>  rm  for  a  larje  and  fully 
organized  force,  and  a  force  not  of  terrestrial,  but  of 
celestial  or  infernal  agency.  When  asked  for  his  name 
the  I  ladarene  demoniac  replied.  Lc<jivn,  i.u  vni.:;n,  plain Iv 
meaning,  that  not  a  stray  nienibi  r  or  two,  but  a  vast 
force  of  evil  spirits,  held  possession  of  his  per-on.  And 
our  Lord,  when  dissuading  I'eter  from  any  attempt  by 
carnal  weapons  to  vindicate  his  cause,  said,  "Tliinkest 
thou  that  1  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  lie  \\ill 
presently  uivc  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  aii'jvls  .'" 

Mnt.  xxvi.  ;,:!  -  not  twelve  ft  eble  men  like  Vou  \\itll  a   1«  W 

earthly  weapons,  but  angels,  yea  twelve  legions  of 
angels,  with  the  resistless  artillery  of  heaven.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  contrast:  and  uas  intended  to  show 
how  far  Jesus  was  from  bcim:  compelled  bv  anv  physi- 
cal necessity  to  submit  to  the  condemnation  and  armies 
he  underwent  — how,  on  the  contrary,  he  yielded  him- 
self as  a  willing  and  obedient  servant  to  the  Father's 
command. 

LEHI  [a  jawbone],  a  place  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Samson.  Ju.  xv.  »,  11,  u>,  and  which  is  so  named  the 
first  two  times  by  anticipation,  if  the  name  originated 
from  his  miraculous  deliverance  by  the  jawbone  of  an 
ass,  as  apparently  it  did.  The  third  time  Lehi  occurs 
only  in  the  marginal  rendering:  in  the  body  of  the  text 
it  is  rather  unfortunately  translated,  as  if  Cod  caused 
the  fountain  at  which  Samson  quenched  his  thirst  to 
spring  out  of  the  jawbone  itself.  We  read  also,  ver.  17, 
that  Samson  named  the  place  Ilamath-Lehi,  "the 
lifting  up  of  the  jawbone,"  or  Kamath  of  the  jaw- 
bone; the  second  translation  in  the  margin,  "the  cast- 
ing away  of  the  jawbone,"  requires  an  alteration  of  the 
Hebrew  vowels.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  place,  which 
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formerly  had  no  name,  as  being  still  known  in  his  day 
by  the  name  Siagon,  which  is  the  Greek  translation  of 
Lehi  (Ant.  v.  8,  8,u).  And  there  is  an  old  tradition,  be- 
lieved and  recorded  before  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
but  not  asserted  or  even  hinted  by  .lerome  iKiutajili. 
I';uil;o  Ki'ist.  uviii.  in,  though  this  is  sometimes  said,  that 
the  fountain  was  one  existing  in  a  suburb  of  Kleuthero- 
polis.  now  r.eit-Jibrin.  Van  de  Velde.  on  the  other 
hand,  came  on  some  ruins.  Tell  Lekivch.  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  north  of  Bir  es-Seb'a,  the  ancient  1'eer- 
sheba,  of  which  he  says  (Narrative,  ii.  p.  1  to,  140,  ''The 
peak  form  of  this  high  strong  eminence  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hill-country  of  .ludali.  and  its  position  as  the 
outermost  frontier  stronghold  toward  the  south,  arrested 
my  attention:  and  a  sober  examination  of  Scripture 
lias  since  led  me  to  the  gratifying  conclusion  that  el- 
I.ekiyeh  can  be  no  other  than  the  liealoth  of  Jos.  xv. 
•J  1.  and  of  the  list  of  citii  s  against  the  south  of  .1  udah's 
tribe,  yd  afterwards  assigned  to  Simeon,  in  whose 
iv-Ntcr  of  cities.  Jus.  \i\  -.  it  is  called  I'.aalath  Beer, 
Kamath  of  the  south."  This  would  identify  it  also  with 
south  i;amo;h,  i  Sa.  \xx.  27,  and  Baalath.  1  Ki.  ix.  IS;  2CU. 
The  situation  of  these  places  has  hitherto  been  un- 
known: it  is  therefore  a  \\elcomc  accession  to  our  ^eo- 
graphical  knowledge,  if  he  be  correct.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  he  may  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  resemblance  ,,f  the  names  Lehi  and 
Leki\eh.  \\liich  it-elf  is  not  very  satisfactory,  since  the 
lir-t  is  \\ritten  with  the  harsh  unttural  r>.  and  the  second 
apparently  \\  ith  the  strong  palatal  ~.  Lehi  does  not  occur 
again  in  Scripture,  unless  in  li  Sa.  \\iii.  11,  according  to 
a  reading  with  ditl'<-n  nt  vowels,  which  Then  ins  defends, 
after  .losephus  and  the  (  'omplutciisiaii  editien  of  the 
Septuajnt.  "the  Philistines  were  gathered  together 
towards  Lehi,"  instead  of  ''into  a  troop."  [c,.  c.  M.  D.] 
LEMUEL  [-s-r-,  and  also  >«•:-.  f.cmoel,  "(devoted) 
to  Cod,"  or  perhap-,  as  (  it-sen  ins  thinks,  "  icn  a  ted)  by 
( loil."  in  either  case  tin.'  lengthened  form  of  I.m  /.  which 
also  occurs  as  a  proper  name.  Nu  iii.  .;],  is  the  proper 
name  of  a  king,  the  instructions  of  whose  mother  arc 
given.  1'r.  xxxi.  i-!i.  In  the  absence  of  all  information 
on  the  subject,  there  have  1  let  ii  abundant  opportunities 
for  framing  hypotheses  about  Lemuel.  According  to 
one  view,  still  upheld  bv  many  high  names,  it  is  a 
symbolical  \\ord,  dt  scriptivc  of  a  prince  carefully 
trained  by  his  mother  in  the  fear  of  (lod:  and  some  of 
the  older  writers  have  identified  the  name  ••  devoted  to 
God,"  with  the  significant  name  Jedidiah,  "beloved 
of  Jehovah.1'  which  was  given  to  Solomon  by  the  pro- 
phet Nathan.  According  to  another  view,  Lemuel  is 
the  real  name  of  a  man  outside  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
like  Job.  probably  an  F'domite  or  Arabian  prince. 
And  this  theory  has  attained  a  more  elaborate  form  in 
the  hands  of  Ilit/ig  and  Bertheau,  not  without  appro- 
bation on  the  part  of  Delitx.sch:  owing  to  a  grammati- 
cal difficulty,  they  translate  the  title,  "The  words  of 
Lemuel  kinu'  of  Massa,"  a  name  which  occurs  among 
the  sons  of  Ishmael  alongside  of  Dumah,  which  they 
take  to  be  an  Arabian  kingdom,  Is.  xxi.  ii;  or  as  Delitzsch 
suggests,  "of  Mesha,"  Gt,-.  x.  3n.  They  bring  this  into 
connection  with  the  title  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
make  Agur  belong  to  the  same  place;  and  they  think 
that  /iiaxxt't,  in  the  sense  of  "prophecy,"  or  "burden,"  is 
really  inappropriate  in  these  two  passages.  The  Septua- 
gint  gives  the  title  "  My  words  are  spoken  by  God,  a 
king's  divine  response,  which  his  mother  taught  him:" 
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but  the  throe  other  Creek  versions  preserve  the  proper  j 
name  untranslated,  as  the  Vulgate  also  does.     [G.C.M.D.] 

LEND,  LOAN.     &c  SUIIKTY  and  USURY. 

LENTILE  [rc^,  ad««/<!m,  Ge.  xxv.  :M;  2  sa.  xvii.  2*; 
xxiii.  11;  Kzo.  iv.  !tj.  On  his  way  from  Mount  Sinai,  the 
late  Dr.  Edw.  Kobinson  mentions  that,  when  their 
supplies  were  exhausted,  they  succeeded  in  purchasing 
from  the  commissary  of  the  castle  of  Akabah  "a  supply 
of  lentiles,  or  small  beans,  which  are  common  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  under  the  name  W«,-v  the  same  from  which 
the  pottage  was  made  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birth- 
right. We  found  them  very  palatable,  and  could  well 
conceive  that  to  a  weary  hunter,  faint  with  hunger, 
they  min'ht  be  quite  a  dainty"  (Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  107). 


[397.]       Lentile— .Erao/i  lens. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Arabs  retain  the  old 
Hebrew  name  of  this  little  legume,  and  in  the  East  it 
is  still  used  as  in  the  early  time.  Both  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  lentiles  are  parched  over  the  fire  in  shallow  pans, 
and,  thus  dried  and  cooked,  are  purchased  by  the  natives 
when  setting  out  on  their  journeys;  and  it  was  with 
such  portable  provisions  that  Barzillai  and  other  friends 
supplied  king  David  and  his  people,  when  "  hungry, 
and  weary,  and  thirsty,  in  the  wilderness,"  2  Sa..  xvii.  28. 
Lentiles,  when  boiled,  dissolve  into  a  soft  pulpy  mass, 
of  a  chocolate  colour,  or  yellowish  brown.  To  the  pre- 
sent day,  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  is  lentiles,  mixed  with  their  unfailing  oil  and 
garlic,  and  flavoured  with  spices  and  aromatic  herbs. 
It  was  some  such  "  red  pottage  "  which  proved  so  irre- 
sistible to  the  famished  Esau.  Nor  is  it  without  good 
reason  that  the  lentile  is  so  esteemed  along  the  shores 
of  the  Levant.  It  abounds  in  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
in  the  absence  of  animal  food  is  a  great  resource  in 
Catholic  countries  during  the  season  of  Lent.  Indeed  it 
is  largely  consumed  amongst  ourselves.  Under  the 
high-sounding  name,  "  Revalenta  Arabica,"  we  pay  a 
high  price  for  lentile  flour,  and  in  various  culinary  pre- 
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parations  are  unawares  repeating  Jacob's  pottage  (sue 
Play  fair's  Analysis;  Hogg's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  275). 

The  lentile  (En-urn  leu*},  is  a  small  and  feeble  plant, 
near  akin  to  the  vetch  and  the  tare.  Its  little  purple 
flowers  are  followed  by  a  short  slender  pod,  which  con- 
tains two,  three,  or  four  disc-like  seeds,  small,  flat,  and 
round,  as  indicated  in  the  Latin  lint,  which  optical 
science  has  appropriated  as  a  name  for  circular  glasses 
with  spherical  surfaces.  On  May  24,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hebron,  although  the  wheat-harvest  had  not 
arrived  in  that  mountainous  region,  Dr.  llobinson  found 
them  thrashing  barley,  lentiles,  and  vetches.  [j.  H.J 
LEOPARD  [I"?:,  muncr}.  The  leopard  still  inhabits 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  still  bears  its  ancient  Hebrew 
appellation.  It  is  not  numerous;  and  possibly  it  may 
have  been  more  common  in  early  times  than  at  present, 
as  several  places  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  into  which 
the  word  uimr  enters  as  an  element,  as  Nimrah.  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  a  town  built  there,  called  Beth- 
Nimrah,  Nu.  xxxii.  3, 30;  Jos.  xiii.  27,  and  a  stream  in  the  same 
region,  called  the  Waters  of  Niriirim,  Is.xv.  C;  Jo.  xlviii.  :u. 
Perhaps  the  "mountains  of  the  leopards,"  in  Ca.  iv.  8, 
may  have  been  a  proper  name — "  the  mountains  of  Nim- 
rim,"  also;  but  in  either  case  the  word  would  convey 
the  idea  of  the  animal,  as  we  might  say  in  English, 
"leopard  river,"'  and  "leopard  mountains,"  and  as 
"Sierra  Leone"  means  "lion  mountains," 

The  locality  indicated  by  the  last  phrase  is  evidently 
that  of  the  lofty  ranges  forming  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  land — Lebanon  and  Hermon;  and  there  the 
leopard  is  still  found.  The  natives  hold  it  in  dread, 
and  speak  of  its  ravages  among  their  flocks.  It  is  re- 
ported occasionally  to  descend  the  western  spurs  of 
Lebanon  and  to  attack  benighted  travellers  along  the 
dreary  Sidoniaii  shore.  Burckhardt  mentions  it  among 
the  animals  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  Mariti  saw  it  near 
the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  ferocity  and  bloodthirstiness  which  marks  this 
creature,  as  well  as  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Felis, 
are  prominently  noticed  in  Scripture,  together  with  the 
craftiness  which  impels  it  to  lie  in  wait  quietly  watch - 
!  ing  for  the  approach  of  its  unsuspecting  victim,  when 
it  bounds  upon  him  with  a  sudden  violence  which 
rarely  fails  to  be  successful.  The  pursuit  of  prey  by 
the  Fe.lidce  is  a  succession  of  rapid  bounds,  in  which 
the  animal  appears  rather  to  fly  than  to  leap;  but  when 
they  run,  their  excessive  lightness  and  agility  make  the 
pace  one  of  great  fleetness,  though  it  cannot  be  long 
maintained. 

Jeremiah  threatens  the  apostate  Jews  of  his  day  with 
the  judgments  of  Jehovah  under  these  images:  "A  lion 
out  of  the  forest  shall  slay  them,  and  a  wolf  of  the 
evening  [hyania '(]  shall  spoil  them;  a  leopard  shall 
watch  over  their  cities;  every  one  that  goeth  out  thence 
shall  be  torn  in  pieces,''  Je.  v.  o.  Hosea  uses  similar 
language:  "  I  will  be  unto  them  as  a  lion;  as  a  leopard 
by  the  way  will  I  observe  them,"  Ho.  xiii.  7.  In  both 
passages  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  two  Felida 
are  preserved,  the  treacherous  cunning  of  the  leopard 
leading  it  to  lie  in  concealment,  while  the  lion  trusts 
more  to  superior  strength  and  open  violence.  Habakkuk 
depicts  the  sudden  and  speedy  vengeance  to  be  executed 
by  the  Chaldeans  under  the  same  imagery :  "  Their 
horses  also  are  swifter  than  leopards,  .and  are  more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves,"  Hab.  i.  8;  where  again 
we  find  the  leopard  associated  with  what  we  take  to  be 
the  hysena. 
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The  prophet  Jeremiah,  too.  alludes  to  the  spotted 
coat  of  tliis  beautiful  animal,  in  showing-  the  inveterate 
uiid  incorrigible  evil  of  his  countrymen:  "  Can  .... 
the  leopard  change  his  spots  .'  then  may  ye  also  do  good, 
that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil,"  ,Ju.  xiii  ->:i. 

In  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  peace  and  harmlessness 
of  the  millennial  iviirn  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Is.  xi.,  the 
total  transition  from  that  which  is  evil  to  that  which  is 
u'O'id.  is  expressed  bv  tile  association  of  those  creatures 
which  now  are  ferorious  ami  predatory,  with  such  as 
are  helpless  and  unresisting :  "The  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid  a  prophecy  \\hieh  niaiiv  eminent 
interpreters  understand  lit'-rallv  as  well  a*  metapho- 
rically. 

There  is  some  diltieulty  in  distinguishing  the  species 
of  the  fjreat  spott'-d  eats.  Some  /oolo^Ut-  would  make 
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the  Syrian  leopard  a  separate  species,  under  the  name 
of  /•'(  /IK  ii i IK r.  We  coi i -id ei-  it,  hoWeVi  i',  oiilv  a  varietv 
of  /•'.  /i<i/,iii-i/ii.-:  \\hich  i-  spre.-nl  over  a  lar_re  portion  ,,f 
Africa  and  southern  Asia,  but  which  is  distinct  from 
the  panther  of  tin-  former  continent,  and  from  the  ounce 
of  the  latter.  [p.  H.  ,;  ] 

LEPROSY,    railed    emphatically     by    the    .bus    the 

K/)'.</T  (r::m,  and  the  tfrakc  <>f  thr  uronrff   irrc  :-;:.. 
because  they  regarded  it  as  inflicted    hv  .lehovah  as  an 
indication  of  his  \\rath.  is  a  chronic,  cutaneous,  tuber- 
cular disease,  prevalent  from  the  earliest  historic  times 
among  the  ancient  .lews  and    Egyptians,  and  a  malady 
that  was  very  common  during  the  midillc  a<gcs  in   the 
different  countries  of    Kurope.  and  which  still   exists  to 
a  great  extent  in  many  quarters  of  the  new  and   old 
world.      Leprosy  is  one  of  the  most  incurable  and  most 
loathsome  of  human  maladies.      When  speaking  of  the 
cases  of  it  which  lie  saw  in  Syria,  in   the  seventeenth  | 
century,  the   old    traveller    .Maundrell   describes  it  as  a  ' 
"distemper  so  noisome,  that  it  might  well  pass  for  the 
utmost  corruption  of  the  human  body  on  this  side  the  ] 
grave''    (Letter  appended  to  Travels).      There   were    several  I 
species  of  real  leprosy,  the  white,  the  black,  the  red,  or 
a  certain   form  of    alopecia,    and  a  mild  kind,    called 
bahak  by  Moses,  and  which  did  not  render  the  subject 
of  it  unclean. 

The  white  leprosy  is  that  which  was  most  prevalent 
among  the  Jews,  and  called  therefore,  in  medical 
phraseology,  lepra  Mosaira,  but  by  Dr.  (iood.  feprias!* 
Candida.  "It  begins  with  mealy  crusts  and  scurfy 
scabs,  originally  not  larger  than  a  pin's  point,  a  little 
depressed  in  the  skin,  Le.  xiii.  3, 3d,  and  covered  with 


white  hairs,  ver. .",  L'»,     Those  spots  rapidly  spread,  ver.  s, 
and  produce  wild  flesh,  ver.  10,  i-i,    The  leprous  symptoms 
appear  most  frequently  in  the  hairy  parts  of  the  body, 
ver.  •-".>,  et  seq -.  and  also  on   members   which   have   been 
ulcefously    affected,  ver.  1-,  et  seq."  (Kuliseh  cm  Kx.xl.  c.  iv.) 
"  When  the  leprosy,  or  elephantiasis  of  the  Creek  phy- 
sicians, is  fully  developed,"   says   Dr.   Simpson,  "it  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  dusky,   red,   or  livid 
tubercles,  of  different   sizes,  upon  the   face.  lips,    nose, 
eyebrows,  ears,  and  extremities  of  the  body.     The  skin 
of  the  tuberculated  face  is  at  the  same  time  thickened, 
wrinkled,  and   shining,   and   the  features  verv  greatly 
distorted  :     the   hair    of    the   evcbrows.    eyelashes,    and 
beard    falls   off:   the   eyes   are    often    injected,    and   the 
'•I'lijini'-tint  swelled:  the  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  nasal; 
the  sense  <•:'  .-mell   impaired  or  lost;  and   that  of  the 
touch,  or  common   sensation,  strangely  altered;   for 
\\hilst  the  tuberculated  and  other  affected  parts  are. 
in    the    first    instance,    sometimes    super -sensitive, 
latterly,     in    i-our.-e    of    the    disca.-e.    tliev    became 
paraly/.ed.    or    ana-stlietie    |<lc\oid    of    feelili'j-|.      As 
the    malady    proceeds    onward    in    its    course,    the 
tubercles   soften    and   open;    ulcerations    of    similar 
mucous    tul»  rcles    appear    in    the   nose   and    throat, 
rendering    the    breath    extivmelv    ot!'eii-ive  :    tuber- 
cular   masses,    or    leprous    tubercles,   as    shown    by 
dissection,    be-in   al-o  to  form    internallv  upon   the 
\arious   mucous    im  mbrani  s.  on   the  surface  of   the 
kidney,    biii'js.    ,Vc. ;     cracks,    tis-uns,    and    circular 
ulcers   appear  mi  the   fmvvrs.  toes,  and   extremities; 
and    joint   att'T    joint    \.\\\>  off,    bv   a   kind   of  spon- 
taneous gangrene     sometimes  the  upper  and   some 
1  imes  the  lower  extremities  are  a  Hi  cti  d  by  this  mor- 
t  ifyinir  and  mutilation  of  the  parts"  (Km-yr  lirit  stlicd.) 
Dr.  H.-dbek  saw  two  lepers  in  the  leper  hospital  in 
I  lamel  en-  Arade  sowing  peas;    "  the  one  had  no  hands, 
the  other  no  feet      th.'-e   member-,    b.-iii--  wa-ted   awav 
by  the  disease.      The  one  who  wanted  hands  was  carr\  - 
ing  the  other  who  wanted    fei  t  upon   his   back:  and   he 
a '.Tain   carried    in    his   hands    the    },-.\^  of    seeds,   and    so 
dropped  a   p.-a    every  now  ami   then,  \\hich   the  other 
pressed    into   ()[.•    -round    with    his    foot  ;    and   so   thev 
managed  the  work  of  one  man  between  the  two." 

"  In  the  middle  aires."  says  I  )r.  Simpson,  "leprosy 
prevaileil  in  Europe  to  a  fearful  extent;  la\\s  wen- cii- 
acted  to  arrest  its  spread,  and  leper  ho.-pitals,  or  la/ar- 
h'Mises,  Were  everywhere  erected  to  receive  the  victims 
of  the  disease  -  the  leper  hospitals  were  intended  for  the 
i-olatioii  of  the  lepers,  not  for  their  cure.  In  the  leper 
hospital  in  Edinburgh  the  inmates  begged  for  the 
general  community— sitting  for  the  purpose  at  the  door 
of  the  hospital.  Thev  were  obliged  f.o  warn  those  ap- 
proaching them  of  the  presence  of  an  infected  fellow- 
mortal,  by  usino;  a  wood  rattle  or  clapper.  The  infected 
in  European  countries  were  obliged  to  enter  leper  hos- 
pitals, and  were  considered  legally  and  politically  dead. 
The  church  taking  the  same  view  of  it,  performed  over 
them  the  solemn  ceremoiiies  for  the  burial  of  the  dead 
— the  priest  closing  the  ceremony  by  throwing  upon 
them  a  shovelful  of  earth.'1  The  physical  causes  of  the 
disease  are  uncertain.  In  Europe  it  is  now  principally 
confined  to  Norway,  where  the  last  census  gave  two 
thousand  cases.  It  visits  occasionally  some  of  the  sea- 
board localities  of  Spain.  It  has  made  its  appearance 
in  the  most  different  climates,  from  Iceland  through 
the  temperate  regions  to  the  arid  plains  of  Arabia — in 
moist  and  dry  localities.  It  still  exists  in  Palestine  and 
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Egypt  the  hit, tor  its  must  familiar  home,  although 
Dr.  Kitto  tliinks  not  in  such  numerous  instances  as  in 
firmer  ages.  "On  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  of 
Xaaman.  at  Damaseus.  stands  at  the  present  day  an 
!i  ispital  tilled  with  unfortunate  patients,  the  victims 
aiiected  like  him  with  leprosy.  Outside  the  Zion  gate 
at  Jerusalem  there  is  still  a  leper  village,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  speak  to  you  'afar  off,'  as  they  did  in  the 
times  of  (,'hrist.  lint  the  same  disease  is  at  the  present 
hour  almost  unknown  in  the  central  and  western  king- 
doms of  Europe,  and  yet  in  the  middle  ages  it  prevailed 
in  one  and  all  of  them  to  a  frightful  extent''  (Dr.  Simpson, 
in  Kuryc.  Urit.)  This  fearful  disease  made  its  appearance 
in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  in  the  year  1  7:'().  introduced 
by  negroes  from  Africa,  producing  great  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants.  A.  M.  Peyssonel  was  sent  out 
by  the  French  government  to  investigate  the  subject 
••  !  7-V.'  .  and  published  the  results  of  his  investigations. 
The  disease  assumed  substantially  the  same  features  as 
those  already  described  (see  Mich.  v.  iii.  art.  211*;  Jalm,  suet. 
lsfi,  note  -1,  Eng.  trans.) 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  that  if  the 
lepro>y  spread  over  the  whole  skin,  from  head  to  foot, 
the  person  was  regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  as  clean. 
Le.  xiii.  12,  is.  But  as  Lightfoot  observes,  "the  poor 
wretch  was  as  leprous  as  ever,  and  likely  to  continue 
so:  only,"  he  adds,  ''the  malady  was  so  fully  broken 
out,  that  the  venom  was  wrought  out,  as  his  breath  was 
not  infectious,  so  that  he  was  restored  to  social  converse 
again"  (Harm,  of  the  Gosp.  sect.  22).  This  entire  breaking 
out  was.  as  Pishop  Patrick  says,  ''rather  a  relief  to  the 
body  than  a  disease — nature  had  discharged  all  the 
putrid  humours,  and  the  subject  was  likely  to  recover.'' 
Thin  latter  explanation  is  quite  sufficient,  without  any 
reference  to  infection  from  the  breath  of  the  leper,  of 
which  the  text  (.if  Scripture  says  nothing.  "  P>v  the 
crisis  in  question,"  says  Kurt/,  '-the  whole  of  the  dis- 
eased matter  was  brought  to  the  surface,  and  therein- 
overcome"  (Hertzog,  End.  Aussatz).  It  is  possible  there 
may  have  been  a  degree  of  infection  in  certain  phases 
of  the  di-order;  but  even  this  is  doubtful;  and  it  is 
aluays  the  spiritual  aspect  of  it — the  legal  uncleanness 
associated  with  it — not  any  danger  of  infection  from 
it,  that  the  language  and  treatment  employed  respecting 
it  seem  to  have  in  view. 

In  the  rules  laid  down  by  Moses  for  ascertaining  the 
true  leprosy,  he  mentions  a  cutaneous  disorder  called 
bohak  (pm),  rendered  in  the  authorized  version  "freckled 
spot,"  which,  although  resembling  leprosy,  is  not  lep- 
rosy, and  does  not  render  those  affected  by  it  unclean, 
i.e.  xiii.  ss,  3ii.  Xiebuhr  says  bohak  is  neither  infectious 
nor  dangerous.  He  adduces  two  cases  of  it,  a  black 
boy  of  Mocha  and  a  Jew.  The  spots  in  this  disease  are 
of  unequal  .size. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  fearful  disease 
with  which  Job  was  stricken  was  an  intensified  form  of 
leprosy— malignant  elephantiasis  (see  Gary's  Book  of  Job,  p. 

17*,  &C.) 

The  laws  which  Moses  instituted  relative  to  leprosy 
are  briefly  as  follow  :—  1 .  He  ordained  that  all  suspected 
persons  should  be  inspected  by  the  priest,  who  possessed 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  distinguishing  it  from 
other  diseases  resembling  it,  Lc.  xiii.  If  any  doubt  re- 
mained after  inspection,  the  suspected  person  was  shut 
up  seven  days  for  another  inspection;  and  this  might 
be  repeated,  ver.  4,  &c.  2.  The  unclean— the  really  lep- 


rous—were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  made,  in  the  wilderness,  to  reside  without  the 
camp,  Nu.  v.  1-1,  and  afterwards,  without  walled  cities, 
I.e.  xiii.  -Ki;  2  Ki.  vii.  3,  ic.;  being  at  once  levitxallv  and 
socially  deiiled.  Eroni  villages  and  unwalled  towns 
they  were  not  excluded;  neither  were  they  prevented 
access  to  synagogues,  but  had  there  a  separate  place 
assigned  them  (see  Lightfoot,  vi.  (147,  fol.  ed.;  Otto's  Lux.  Rabin. 
Phil.  324).  Even  kings,  being  lepers,  came  under  the 
law  of  exclusion,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Uzziah, 
2Ch.  x\vi.  21.  3.  The  suspected  who,  upon  examination, 
were  found  free  from  leprosy,  were  formally  pronounced 
clean;  only  in  case  they  had  symptoms  which  disap- 
peared during  the  seven  days  of  shutting  up.  they  had 
to  wash  their  clothes,  Le  xiii.  <;,  17,  Ml.  This  formal  act  of 
pronouncing  clean  was  due  at  once  to  the  suspected 
persons  and  to  the  community;  to  the  former,  to  save 
them  from  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  which 
might  be  caused  them  by  suspicion;  and  to  the  latter, 
to  preserve  them  from  groundless  fears  respecting  con- 
tact with  the  occasions  of  defilement.  4.  The  leper 
was  obliged  to  have  his  head  bare  and  his  clothes  rent, 
and  to  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip — all  tokens  of 
grief  and  mourning  (*tc  MOUKNIXI;),  and  to  cry,  Un- 
clean !  unclean !  to  give  warning  of  his  presence  to 
those  approaching,  lest  they  might  contract  defilement 
by  too  close  contact  with  him,  Lc.  xiii.  45. 

Leprosy  was  pollut'tny,  spread  !i>f/  (in  respect  to  the 
person  affected),  transmissire,  and  incuratile  by  any 
known  remedy.  It  was  therefore  the  standing  symbol 
of  six,  the  most  malignant  evil  in  God's  universe — of 
sin  in  connection  with  its  deserved  punishment — the 
doom  fif  death.  The  leprosy,  as  Biihr  has  justly  ex- 
pressed it,  is  the  foulness  of  death;  the  leper  is  a  sepul- 
i'hri/m  amhiilans  (Symboiik,  ii.  p.  4110).  Consequently  there 
is  a  very  close  analogy  both  between  the  states  them- 
selves of  death  and  leprosy,  and  the  modes  of  purifica- 
tion from  them  respectively.  The  death- spots  which 
soon  begin  to  appear  in  the  corpse  after  the  vital  spark 
has  iled,  and  which  spread  till  the  whole  has  become  a 
mass  of  corruption,  had  their  linage  in  the  plague  spots 
of  the  leper,  which  also,  if  unchecked,  wrought  on 
till  rottenness  penetrated  through  the  whole  system. 
"Therefore  every  leper  was  a  living  sermon,  a  loud 
admonition  to  keep  unspotted  from  the  world.  The 
exclusion  of  lepers  from  the  camp,  from  the  holy  city, 
conveyed  figuratively  the  same  lesson,  as  is  done  in  the 
New  Testament  passages,  Re.  xxi.  27;  Ep.  v.  ^.  ...  It 
is  only  when  we  take  this  view  of  the  leprosy  that 
we  account  for  the  fact,  that  just  this  disease  so  fre- 
quently occurs  as  the  theocratic  punishment  of  sin. 
The  image  of  sin  is  best  suited  for  reflecting  it :  he  who 
is  a  sinner  before  God  is  represented  as  a  sinner  in  the 
eyes  of  man  also,  by  the  circumstance  that  he  must 
exhibit  before  men  the  image  of  sin.  God  took  care 
that  ordinarily  the  image  and  the  thing  itself  were  per- 
fectly coincident,  although,  no  doubt,  there  were  excep- 
tions" (Ilengstenberg,  Christol.  on  Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

The  cleansing  of  the  leper  had  two  very  distinctly 
marked  stages — one  having  respect  to  his  restoration 
to  the  position  of  a  citizen,  his  admission  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  living;  and  the  other  to  the  re- establishment 
of  his  right  to  participate  in  the  sacred  privileges  of 
the  clean.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  priest  was  obliged 
to  visit  the  leper  outside  the  camp;  in  after  times  at 
his  own  several  house,  wherever  that  might  be,  or  where 
the  priest  might  choose  to  appoint.  Having  inspected 
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the  healed  leper,  and  being  satisfied  with  his  state,  the 
priest  took  for  him  two  living  birds  (of  what  species  no 
notice  is  given,  but  they  would  probably  belong  fur  the 
most  part  to  the  dove  species);  one  of  these  he  killed 
above  a  vessel  of  living  water  (that  is,  water  taken  j 

fresh  and  pure  from  the  stream),  and  allowed  the  blood 

1 

to  drop  into  it.  lie  then  took  the  other  bird  and  dipped  ; 
it  into  the  water  which  had  become  mingled  with  blood;  ; 
also  took  a  bunch  of  cedar,  scarlet  (coccus- wool),  and 
hyssop,  witli  which,  after  beiii_r  similarly  dipped  into 
the  water,  he  sprinkled  the  recovered  leper  seven 
times;  and  then  he  let  go  the  live  bird  into  the  open 
air.  to  fly  at  large  and  consort  a-;  it  mi_rht  plea.-e  \\ith 
its  kind.  This  done,  the  leper,  with  no  fnrtln  r  c,  re 
niony  than  siiaviii'/  his  body  and  washing  his  clothes. 
miv'ht  return  to  the  e:tmp  and  mix  fre.-iy  witli  his 
fellow- citizens,  though  still  for  a  w>  ek  he  had  t<>  remain 
•  nit  of  his  O\MI  tent.  This  civil  freedom,  there  can  !>•• 
no  doubt,  was  represented  by  the  living  bird:  hut  it  is 

not  so  clear  what  is  to  be   understood   by  the  hi 1   of 

the  other  bird  minjlcd  witli  tin-  \\ater  of  purification. 
Was  this  to  be  regarded  in  the  li-ht  of  a  legal  blood 
sheddinir  a  sort  of  Linage  of  \\hat  the  Irp.r  hail  de- 
served to  sufli-r-  or  merely  a.-  a  s\  mhol  of  life,  adding 
intensity  to  the  ni'-ans  employe, 1  t'or  e\pn  -,-iip.r  his 
restoration!  Authorities  diit'cr  here:  but  tlie  diversity 
seems  to  coiiit-  chietlv  from  attempting  to  brini:  too 
Lfivat  precision  into  tin-  ceremonial.  It  were  p<ihap.- 
wrong  to  say  that  the  .-lain  1'ird  properly  n presented 

the  leper  a^  one  \\lio  had  been  legally  dead,  since  hen- 
it  was  the  recovered  leper  that  was  concerned:  but,  mi 
the  other  hand,  it  could  not  escape  a  reflective  mind, 
that  the  blood  rei|iiired  for  the  ceremonial  of  his  resto- 
ration to  civil  life,  could  only  be  not  through  an  avenue 
of  death;  so  that  here  also  in  tin-  restorative  process,  as 
so  often  elsewhere,  death  and  life  strangely  intermhiided 
with  each  other.  Hut  formally,  the  blood  mu-t  be  re- 
garded as  strengthening  the  cleansing  and  vital  power 
of  the  water. 

The  other  sta-'e  in  the  leper's  purification  had  to  do 
witli  his  re-adnii--ioii  to  the  sanctuary,  or  his  re-tora- 
tioii  to  the  privileges  of  an  accepted  \\  or-hippi -r  of  <  lod. 
This  commenced  on  the  eighth  day,  at  the  sanctuary, 
when  the  healed  leper  brought  tirst  a  he-lamb  for  a 
trespass-offering,  witli  a  log  of  oil;  then  a  e\\e-lanib  for 
a  sin-offering;  also  a  he  lamb  fora  burnt-offering,  and 
three-tenths  of  an  ephah  for  a  meat-offering  -in  eases 
of  extreme  poverty  doves  being  allowed  to  be  sub.-ti- 
tuted  for  the  lambs,  with  a  diminished  quantity  of 
meal  for  the  meat-offering.  The  man  was  led  by  the 
priest  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  where  his  ttvspass- 
offering  was  slain  and  waved  for  him.  \Vith  the  blood 
of  this  victim  the  priest  marked  the  tip  of  the  leper's 
right  ear,  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  the  great 
toe  of  his  right  foot:  then,  after  sprinkling  a  little  of 
the  oil  seyen  times  toward  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
lie  anointed  the  same  parts  over  the  blood.  It  was  to 
a  nearness  the  same  service  as  that  which  was  performed 
at  the  consecration  of  the  priesthood,  and  must  be 
understood  with  reference  to  the  priestly  character  of 
Israel  as  the  elect  nation,  Ex.  \ix.  o.  The  leper  had  lost 
his  place  in  this  sacred  community,  while  the  disease 
was  upon  him  which  formed  at  once  the  image  and  the 
chastisement  of  sin;  and  his  fresh  incorporation  with 
the  community  fitly  took  the  form  of  an  act  of  conse- 
cration; and  that  with  the  blood  of  his  trespass-offering, 
which  brought  to  remembrance  the  loss  the  community 


had  sustained  by  his  separation  and  uncleanness. 
Through  this  offering  he  had  first  to  come  into  a  right 
position  with  the  community  at  large:  and  only  then 
was  he  in  a  condition  to  offer  for  himself,  as  a  member 
of  the  great  priestly  race,  the  sin-offering,  the  burnt- 
offering,  and  the  meat-offering  — indicating,  in  succes- 
sion, his  reconciliation  with  (iod.  his  dedication  to  the 
service  of  him  who  had  restored  him,  and  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  in  which  this  dedication  was  henceforth 
to  make  itself  manifest.  The  oil.  which  was  super- 
added  to  the  blood  on  the  ear,  thumb,  and  toe.  must 
have  borne  the  same  general  sense  that  attached  to 
anointing-  \\ilh  oil:  it  bespoke  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit's  grace  to  tit  the  recipient  for  the  service  to 
which  he  was  afresh  coii.-ccratt  d  (.<i  i  A  NniXTlXc). 
And  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  sacred  character  and 
import  of  the  oil.  it  \\as.  before  being  applied,  both 
waved  before  the  Lord  and  sprinkltd  se\iii  thins. 
That  the  application  of  the  ,,'il  and  the  blood  should 
have  be.  n  made  to  part-  of  the  i  ar,  hand,  and  foot, 
was  doubtless  to  sho\\ •  ho\\  all  the  po\\ers  and  organs 
of  tin-  7i iaii  \\  ere  to  partake  of  the  consecrating  energy, 
so  that  the  ear  should  be  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  <  iod.  and  the  hand  and  foot  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution tlie  behe-ts  of  his  \\ill.  A  nd  now,  when  the 
whole  of  this  li.n j-  and  in-tructive  ceremonial  had  been 
gone  tlii'"U'_J].  tin-  recovered  leper  was  admitted  to  his 
dome-tic  position  in  the  family,  as  one  who  could  hold 
the  place  and  discharge  the  functions,  whether  ci\il  or 
sacred,  \\liich  belonged  to  a  n  co'jui/.ed  member  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel. 

The  application  of  the  ordinance  to  ('hristian  times 
can  so  readily  be  made  by  intelligent  readers,  that 
there  is  no  nece--ity  lor  enlarjing  on  it.  The  blood  of 
t'hrist,  applied  to  the  conscience,  and  the  renewing  and 
-aiictifyini:  urra'-e  of  the  1  Inly  Spirit,  dimly  fort  shadowed 
by  these  symbolical  rites,  are  here  the  openly  revealed, 
as  they  are  the  only  effectual,  mean-  of  purification  from 
the  defilement  and  death  of  sin.  No  one  smitten  \\ith 
the  spiiitual  leprosy  can  repair  in  vain  to  the  remedy 
thus  pro\  idt  d. 

LITKII-I  OF  GARMENTS.  The  law  respecting  this 
point  is  'jiven  in  I.e.  xiii.  -17-;">1'.  It  is  there  spoken 
of  a-  a  tiling  that  mi^ht  infect  indifferently  woollen, 
linen,  and  skin  or  leather  apparel,  and  as  appearing 
in  green  or  reddish  spots,  which  resisted  \\a.-hing,  and 
continued  to  spread,  the  material  of  the  '.'arnient  mean- 
while becoming  bare  and  fretted.  Directions  were 
given  to  the  priest  to  ascertain  whether  the  appearances 
in  any  case  were  really  of  this  description,  or  were  such 
as  to  give  way  to  ordinary  applications;  in  the  former 
case  the  garment  was  to  be  burned,  in  the  latter  pre- 
served. Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as 
to  what  should  be  understood  by  this  leprosy-like 
marrin'.:'  of  garments,  and  there  is  still  no  certainty 
upon  the  subject.  P>ut  the  opinion  of  M  iehaelis,  that 
it  refers  at  lea>t  chiefly  to  what  is  called  ilrnd  wnrJ,  or 
the  wool  of  sheep  which  have  died  from  disease,  which 
is  apt  to  lose  the  points  and  become  diseased,  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  and,  indeed,  has  no  proper  foun- 
dation: since  the  description  given  has  respect  to  linen 
and  skins  as  well  as  wool.  Xor  is  there  any  better 
ground  for  another  opinion,  that  it  refers  to  garments 
worn  by  leprous  persons;  for  of  this  the  text  says 
nothing.  There  is  more  probability  in  the  idea  of 
Sommer  (Bibcl  Anhandlungcn,  i.  2241),  that  what  is  meant 
are  the  fusting-stains  occasioned  by  damp  and  want  of 
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air,  and  which,  when  confirmed,  cause  the  cloth  to 
moulder  and  fall  to  pieces.  Put  the  materials  no  longer 
exist  for  arriving  at  a  certain  conclusion.  At  the 
period  of  tlie  legislation  something  must  have  been 
known  to  exist,  and  not  quite  uncommon,  which, 
from  a  certain  general  resemblance  to  leprosy  in  the 
human  frame,  was  wont  to  be  called  l>y  the  same  name, 
and  was.  for  legal  purposes,  subjected  to  a  specific 
treatment. 

LKPROSY  ix  H<>r>i-:s. — This  stands  much  in  the  same 
predicament  as  the  leprosy  of  garments;  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  certainty  regarding  it.  The  prescriptions 
respecting  it  are  contained  in  Le.  xiv.  '.'>'-'>-,~>7 .  Michaclis 
sought  to  identify  it  with  the  saline  efflorescence  pro- 
duced on  walls  by  saltpetre,  although  he  admits  the 
spots  are  seldom  found  to  be  of  the  greenish  or  reddish 
colour  described  by  Moses.  The  opinion  is  altogether 
improbable,  and  nothing  of  that  sort  now  known  answers 
to  the  description.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  consisted 
in  the  formation  of  some  fungi  or  minute  plants  upon 
the  stone,  as  has  recently  been  supposed  by  some  in- 
quirers (Sommer,  Kurtz.  &c.);  but  meanwhile  this  view, 
as  well  as  the  other,  must  be  held  to  be  little  more 
than  conjectural.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  disorder 
might  be.  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Baumgartcn  has 
remarked  (Comm.  ii.  p.  UA),  that  in  the  house  respect  was 
had  to  its  po.-sessor:  since'  when  it  came  to  be  in  a 
good  condition,  a  cleansing  or  purification  quite  ana- 
logous to  the  man's  was  prescribed.  He  was  thus 
taught  to  see  in  his  external  environments  a  sign  of 
what  was,  or  might  be,  internal.  The  later  Jews  ap- 
pear to  have  had  some  idea  of  this,  though  others  viewed 
it  differently.  Some  rabbins  say  that  God  sent  this 
plague  for  the  good  of  the  Israelites  into  certain  houses, 
that  they  being  pulled  down,  the  treasure  which  the 
Amorites  had  hidden  there  might  be  discovered  (I'utriuk 
on  Le,  xiv.  ;;i).  But  "there  is  good  reason,"  adds  the 
learned  prelate,  "from  these  words  ['I  put  the  plague 
of  leprosy  upon  a  house  '].  to  think  that  this  plague  was 
a  supernatural  stroke.  Thus  Abarbanel  understands 
it :  '  \\  hen  he  saith,  '  I  put  the  plague,'  it  shows  that 
this  thing  was  not  natural,  but  proceeded  from  the 
special  providence  and  pleasure  of  the  blessed  God.' 
And  so  the  author  of  Sepher  Cosri  (parsii. sect. 58):  God 
inflicted  the  plague  of  leprosy  upon  houses  and  garments 
as  a  punishment  for  lesser  sins;  and  when  men  con- 
tinued still  to  multiply  transgressions,  then  it  invaded 
their  bodies.  And  Maimonides  will  have  this  to  be 
the  punishment  of  an  evil  tongue,  i.e.  detractions  and 
calumny,  which  began  in  the  walls  of  his  house,  and 
went  no  farther,  but  vanished,  if  he  repented  of  his  sin. 
T!ut  if  he  persisted  in  his  rebellious  courses,  it  proceeded 
to  his  household  stuff;  and  if  he  still  went  on,  invaded 
his  garments,  and  at  last  his  body"  (HorehNevochim,pt.  iii. 
cnp.  47;  Patrick  on  i.e.  xiv.  ::i).  All  this  is  interesting,  as 
showing  us  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject; 
but  notwithstanding  all  they  say,  the  disease  was  natu- 
ral, yet  not  the  less  for  that  reason,  in  an  important 
sense,  from  God,  who  rules  supreme  in  the  region  of 
the  natural  as  well  as  of  the  divine.  [i.  j.] 

LE'SHEM,  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  city  that 
is  most  familiar  to  us  as  Dan  was  previously  desig- 
nated, Jos.  xix.  47.  In  the  fuller  but  later  narrative  of 
the  Danite  conquest  it  appears  as  Laish,  Ju.  xviii.  27, 29. 
The  original  word  seems  to  have  been  Lasha  or  Lesha, 
Ge.  x.  19,  but  in  process  of  time  its  meaning  was  proba- 
bly forgotten  (see  LASHA)  ;  in  which  case  the  transition 


from  Lctlt'a  to  Lathcm  was  a  very  natural  one.  We 
have  a  similar  instance  of  the  final  ain  being  replaced 
by  a  liquid,  in  GiUio'a,  now  Jilln'in.  The  name,  how- 
ever, Iuul  now  ceased  to  be  intelligible,  so  that  fur- 
ther change  was  inevitable;  for  it  is  an  imperative  law 
of  human  speech  that  the  unmeaning  must  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  known  and  significant.  Leshcm,  there- 
fore, was  eventually  moulded  into  Laish,  a  word  which 
aptly  described  a  physical  peculiarity  of  the  spot  (sec 
LAISH).  A  strikingly  analogous  case  is  presented  in 
a  city  of  southern  Palestine,  which  is  first  called 
Sliilhim,  Jos.  xv.  ."•_';  then,  by  interchange  of  liquids, 
,"</iii rii/iiii,  Jos.  xix.  fi;  and  finally,  by  an  easy  adaptation 
to  local  circumstances.  ^lnj<iraim,  i  Ch.  iv.  :n.  But  we 
need  not  go  so  far  for  an  appropriate  example  of  the 
operation  of  this  tendency  in  language.  In  the  great 
valley  which  separates  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon, 
j  and  at  the  gate  of  which  Dan  may  be  said  to  stand 
as  sentinel,  the  Lj/bn  of  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  is 
known  to  the  present  inhabitants  as  Le/nreh,  "  the 
lioness."  [E.  w.] 

LETUSH'IM  [hammered],  an  Arabian  tribe,  sprung 
from  Dedan,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  Ge.  xxv.  3.  Why  they  got  this  name,  or  where 
precisely  were  their  settlements,  is  unknown. 

LE'UMMLN  \jicnplcx],  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
preceding,  and  standing  in  the  same  relationship  to 
Dedan  and  Abraham.  Ge.  xxv.  3.  They  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  noticed  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
Alloitmalotee  (see  Ges.  Thcs.) 

LE'VI  ['r,  joined,  attached].  1.  The  third  son  of 
Jacob  by  Leah,  who  felt  that  she  was  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  her  husband  by  means  of  the  family  of  which 
she  was  becoming  the  mother,  and  expressed  by  signi- 
ficant names  the  emotions  of  her  heart.  When  this 
child  had  been  born  she  said,  "  Now  this  time  will  my 
husband  be  joined  unto  me,  because  I  have  borne  him 
three  sons,"  Ge.  xxix.  34.  Of  Levi  personally  we  know 
very  little  beyond  the  facts  of  his  birth,  now  men- 
tioned, and  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  K57,  Ex.  vi.  in. 
One  blot  in  his  history  was  his  participation  with  his 
full  brother  Simeon  in  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites, 
Ge.  xxxiv.,  for  which  a  curse  was  pronounced  on  them 
conjointly  in  the  blessing  of  dying  Jacob.  Yet  this 
bore  upon  him  not  so  much  individually  as  in  connec- 

!  tion  with  his  posterity :   and  it  will  therefore  fall  to  be 

i  j ' 

;  noticed,  along  with  anything  about  his  family,  in  the 
I  article  LEVITES.  One  passage  has  presented  great 
;  difficulties  to  expositors.  Nu.  xxvi. ;.»,  "And  the  name  of 
Amram's  wife  was  Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Lcri, 
whom  [her  mother]  hare  to  Lcri  in  Egypt:  and  she  bare 
unto  Amram,  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  Miriam  their 
sister."  The  difficulty  is  barely  surmountable  by  those 
who  adopt  the  common  chronology,  and  suppose  that 
Israel  sojourned  215  years  in  Egypt,  if  they  believe 
that  Levi  lived  so  very  long  as  to  have  a  daughter 
born  to  him  who  bore  Moses  135  years  after  the  descent 
to  Egypt;  but  it  is  hopeless  if  we  return  to  the  simplest 
view,  as  most  scholars  are  now  doing,  and  make  the 
sojourn  430  years.  L'sually  the  difficulty  is  avoided 
by  rendering  the  words  differently,  ' '  a  daughter  of 
Levi,"  that  is,  a  descendant  of  his.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  sense,  though  we  are  not  satisfied  that  it  can  be 
grammatically  extracted  from  the  words,  except  by  con- 
sidering that  the  same  Hebrew  word  means  both  Levi 
and  a  Lerite.  Then  in  accordance  with  the  common 
principles  of  Hebrew  grammar,  the  words  may  mean 
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either  "  t tie  daughter  of    Levi."  both  nouns  being  de-  '  the  most  powerful  enemy.      The  structure  of  the  skull  is 
finite,  or  else  with  both  nouns  indefinite.  ''«  daughter  :  remarkably  solid,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  bony  crests, 
of   a  Levite.''     It  is  this  latter  translation  which  we     There  is  a  single  row  of  teeth  in  each  jaw:   these  are 
adopt,  rendering  the  passage  thus.  "  And  the  name  of     conical,  pointed,  unequal  in   length,  thirty  or  more  on 
Amram's  wife  was  Jochebed,   n  daiujhtcr 
of  a  Li  rite,  I/-/IIJ/H  ["i"]  fjin'c  to  a    Lcritr," 
&c.      The   force   of    the    statement    is    that 
the    chosen    brothers.    Moses   and    Aaron, 
were    "  Hebrews    of    the     Hebrews."    and 
Levites    of    the     Levites.     Ood    bavin-'    so 
arranged   it   that   both   on  the   father's   side 
and  the  mother's  t 


Levi   to   which   he  committed    the   care 
sacred  thin-s. 

2.  LEVI.    The  son  of  Al] 
be  a  disciple  of   Christ,   V  ir 
The  comparison  of  the  < 
action  with  those   of  tl 

the  apostle.  M.it  ix.  '.>,  leaves  no  i 
reasonably  doubtin-'  that  the  tw 
belong  to  the  same  individual.  >•  • 

MATTHEW.) 

3.  and  4.    Lr.vi.    Two  ancestors  of   our 

Lord  Jesus  Chri-t.   Lii   i  [".  C.  M.  l'.| 

LEVIATHAN  I;.—-).  Th-  untranslate.1  name  of 
some  vast  animal  mentioned  some  four  or  live  times  in 
the  Old  'IV.-tameiit,  and  described  \\ith  graphic  mi  nut,  - 
ness  in  .lob  \li.  The  element  //'«"  frequently  occurs 
in  its  plural  forms,  z".~  (thaimiin),  pr  (I/nun,  .  rn:p 
(tlinnuntli  i,  and  is  variously  rendered  dragon.  -erp<nt. 
whale,  sea-monster.  The  word  ha-  been  said  to 
signify  <//•<«'•/'  out,  which  would  well  apply  to  any 
creature  of  lengthened  form.  The  other  element /civ', 

the  compound  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  croco- 
dile, which  is  encased  in  plate-armour,  compo-ed  of  a 
great  number  of  bony  pieces  di-tim-i,  \vt  joined  toge- 
ther. These  two  are  described  in  detail  in  the  descrip- 
tion: -  "  His  scales  [strong  shields]  are  his  pride,  shut  up 
together  as  with  a  close  seal.  One  is  so  near  to  another 
that  no  air  can  come  between  tin  ni.  They  are  joined 


jap 

(hat  the  teeth  are  \isible  when  the  mouth  is  closed; 
hence  tin-  animal,  even  when  tranquil,  seems  to  be 
•jrimiin-  with  rage  "  \Vlio  can  open  the  doors  of  Ins 
face  '  His  teeth  an  terrible  round  about."  The  ton-ue 
is  fle-hv.  Hat.  but  five  only  at  the  extreme  edge,  the 
inferior  , -in  face  be-in-  adherent  to  the  chin  and  throat: 
h'-nce  the  crocodile  hashed!  cri'oi  K  i  nisi  y  re]  'resented  as 
tongueless. 

All  the  speci.s  of  this  order  are  of  huge  size:  not 
only  are  they  the  hu-e.-t  of  reptiles,  but  they  are  among 
tin-  mo>t  gigantic  of  all  animals.  ( 'roeodiles  have  be,  n 
described  as  attaining  a  h-n-lh  of  t\\< -nty -five  feet:  but, 
no  specimens  have  be,  n  broii-ht  to  Europe  of  marly 
that  size.  They  are  probably  long-li\ed.  and  perhaps 
their  increase  of  dinn  unions  is  commensurate  \\  ith  their 
age.  Hi-hly  carnivorous  and  predaceous,  fnrce  and 


one  to  another,  they   stick    together,  that   they   cannot     ciinnin--.  tin  v  are   -really    dreaded    in    all   the   tropical 
be  sundered,"  .loi.  xli.  i.v  17.      Not  a   word   of   this,   any 
more  than  several  other  parts  of  the  description,  is  true 


regions,    \\hich    tln-y    inhabit.       Lurking    in    the   dense 
reeds  or  tangled  herbage  that   grows  rank  and  teeming 

of  the  whale,  which   is   covered  by  a  smooth  and   soft     at   the   edges  of   rivers   in    hot  climates,  or  under  the 
skin,  without  the  least  tendency  to  form  scales.  man-roves  that  interweave  their  myriad  roots  in  arches 

If  the  behemoth  represents  tin;  hippopotamus,  as  above  the  water,  or  concealed  among  the  bleaching 
there  seems  every  reason  to  conclude,  then  for  a  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  that  have-  fallen  into  the 
companion-picture  no  better  creature  could  be  selected  i  stream,  these  huge'  reptiles  watch  for  the  approach  of  a 
than  the  crocodile.  Both  would  be  the  hugest  aid-  i  living  prey,  or  feed  at  leisure  on  the  putrid  carcasses 
mals  known  familiarly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia:  with  which  the  waters  daily  supply  them.  It  is  even 
the  crocodile  is  the  most  terrible:  both  inhabit  the  affirmed  that  they  prefer  a  condition  of  putrescence  in 
Nile:  and  if  Moses,  as  some  suppose,  was  the  author  of  their  prey,  and  that  their  practice,  when  not  pressed  by 
the  poem,  he  was  probably  personally  acquainted  with  immediate  hunger,  is,  on  seizing  a  living  prey,  to  plunge 


both.  We  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  fc?'/u- 
t/ian  is  specifically  the  Egyptian  crocodile,  though  per- 
haps the  word  came  to  be  used  in  a  later  age  in  an  inde- 
finite sense  for  any  huge  reptile. 


into  the  stream  in  order  to  drown  it.  after  which  it  is 
dragged  away  to  some  hole,  and  stored  until  decompo- 
sition has  commenced. 


The  leviathan  in   the  grand   picture  of  the  inspired 

Hie  crocodiles,  constituting  the  order  7/onVttto  among  poem  is  represented  as  inhabiting  the  sea.  "He 
reptiles,  are  distinguished  pre-eminently  by  the  charac-  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot;  he  maketh  the  sea 
ter  above  noticed.  They  are  clothed  on  the  entire  like  a  pot  of  ointment.  He  maketh  a  path  to  shine 
upper  parts  of  the  body  with  distinct  series  of  bones,  after  him:  one  would  think  the  dee])  to  lie  hoary.'' 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  skin,  and  for  the  '  The  crocodile,  however,  is  generally  believed  to  con- 
most  part  furnished  with  a  ridge  or  crest,  which  greatly  |  line  itself  to  the  rivers,  and  hence  commentators  have 
augments  their  strength,  and  constitutes  the  whole  a  >[  felt  a  difficulty  here.  Tool  suggests — ''the  great  river 
coat  of  plate-mail  which  is  able  to  resist  the  assaults  of  Nilus,  which  is  called  a  sea.  both  in  Scripture,  us  Is. 


so 
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\i.  i;>,  in  id  in  other  authors,  as  Euphrates  is  called 
the  sea  of  P.abylon.  Is.  xxi.  l;  .K-.  li.  :;i);  or  lakes  or  pool*. 
which  are  most  frequently  ealle<l  seas,  both  in  the.  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  as  every  one  knows.  And  in 
sueh  lakes  the  crocodiles  are,  no  less  than  in  Xilus, 
as  it  is  attested  liy  Herodotus  and  Slrabo  and  others" 
(Annotations,  in  loco). 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  passage  should 
not  lie  understood  literally.  Among  the  decorations 
of  the  palace  of  Shahnaiicser,  M.  Botta  discovered  a 
lias- relief  continued  over  live  slabs,  and  representing  a 
great  naval  expedition  against  a  maritime  city.  A 
fleet  of  ships  transport  timber  along  a  coast  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  studded  with  fortified  islands  —  perhaps  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  this  Assyrian  monarch.  The  sea  is  re- 
presented as  filled  with  various  marine  animals,  such 
as  fishes  of  various  forms,  turtles,  turbinate  shells, 
crabs,  and  crocodiles  (Botta,  JI on.  deJJinive).  This,  it  is 
true,  may  have  been  but  a  license  of  the  artist:  but 
Mr.  Lyell.  in  his  J','iiiri/>!< .<  <>f  (,io/o>///}  observes  that 
the  gavial.  a  laru'>-i'  species  than  the  crocodile  of  the 
Nile,  inhabiting  the  <  lanuvs,  descends  beyond  the 
brack  Uh  wat-Tnf  the  delta  to  the  sea.  And  other  spe- 
cies of  the  -•(•nus  l  'rocodilus  tas  restricted i  are  frequently 
known,  not  only  to  haunt  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but 
even  to  swim  among  i>la.nds,  and  pass  from  one  to 
another,  though  separated  by  considerable  spaces  of 
open  sea. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  description  which  we 
know  not  well  how  to  explain,  while  we  are  compelled 
to  reject  the  received  interpretation.  It  is  said,  '•  out 
of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps  and  sparks  of  fire 
leap  out.  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke  as  out  of  a 
seething-pot  or  caldron.  His  breath  kindleth  coals, 
and  a  flame  goeth  out  of  his  mouth,''  Jubxli.  19-21.  The 
commentators  explain  this  of  the  breath,  which  being 
long  restrained  under  water,  becomes  greatly  heated 
and  is  expelled  with  force  as  a  cloud  of  steam  (Bochavt). 
"  His  breathings  and  blowings,"  says  Pool,  ''are  verv 
hot  or  naming.  .  .  .  This  may  seem  better  to  agree  to 
the  crocodile,  which  breathes,  as  Aristotle  affirms,  like 
the  hippopotamus,  of  which  ancient  authors  affirm  that 
his  nostrils  are  very  larev,  and  lie  breathes  forth  a  fiery 
smoke  like  that  of  a  furnace  —than  to  the  whale,  which 
rather  casts  forth  streams  of  water,  .  .  .  than  flames  of 
fire,  there  being  no  such  great  heat  observed  in  whales, 
nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  fishes"  (Annot.  in  loco). 
On  the  other  hand,  this  one  particular  is  the  only- 
feature  of  the  description  which  (if  this  interpretation 
of  the  phenomenon  be  correct)  suits  the  whale  and 
not  the  crocodile. 

Taylor,  in  Calmet,  says,  "  Here  the  creature  is  de- 
scribed in  pursuit  of  his  prey  on  the  land.  His  mouth 
is  then  open.  His  breath  is  thrown  out  with  prodigious 
vehemence;  it  appears  like  smoke,  and  is  heated  to  that 
degree  as  to  seem  a  flaming  fire." 

All  this,  graphic  as  it  seems,  is  mere  closet  descrip- 
tion; it  is  not  drawn  from  observation  of  the  living 
animal,  but  from  inference  founded  on  what  takes 
place  in  other  animals,  as  the  horse,  for  instance,  when 
greatly  heated  with  exercise.  The  phenomenon  is 
produced  thus:  the  animal  heat  being  raised,  by  rapid 
inhalation  of  oxygen  in  trotting,  to  a  high  pitch,  the 
expired  air  is  propelled  loaded  with  moisture  at  a  high 
temperature,  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour:  no  sooner 
does  this  come  in  contact  with  the  external  air,  than, 
especially  if  the  temperature  of  this  be  low,  the  vapour 


is  condensed,  and  a  \\hite  cloud  of  steam  is  seen.  Ji 
the  crocodile  this  could  never  take  place.  Like  ail 
other  reptiles,  it  is  a  cold-blooded  animal:  that  is,  the 
oxygeiiation  of  its  blood  is  so  incomplete,  that  the 
animal-heat  does  not  sensibly  exceed  that  of  the  sur 
rounding  medium.  Hence  the  moisture  expelled  with 
j  the  breath  is  not  condensed  by  the  external  air,  because 
it  is  already  of  the  same  temperature,  and  no  appearance 
of  steam  is  produced:  the  breathing  of  a  reptile  is 
always  invisible. 

The  only  explanation  that  we  can  suggest  is  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  not  founded  on  personal  observation. 
Perhaps  the  expulsion  of  the  breath  as  the  animal  rises 
|  from  the  depths  may  commence  (as  that  of  the  C'ttuccu 
|  certainly  does)  a  moment  before  the  surface  is  actually 
reached;  in  which  case  a  thin  stratum  of  water  would 
be  driven  into  the  air;  this  might  look  like  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  while  the  larger  drops,  irradiated  by  the  sun. 
might,  by  a  strong  poetic  trope,  be  likened  to  sparks  of 
fire.  \\  e  do  not  feel,  however,  that  this  is  quite  satis- 
factory. 

The  expression,  "  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the 
morning,*'  Job  xli.  i>,  lias  reference  not  to  their  peculiar 
brilliance,  but  to  their  position  in  the  head.  It  is  an 
idea  exclusively  Egyptian,  and  is  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  connects  the  author  of  the 
poem  with  Egypt.  The  crocodile's  head  is  so  formed 
that  its  highest  points  are  the  eyes:  and  when  it  rises 
obliquely  to  the  surface  the  eyes  are  the  first  part  of 
the  whole  animal  to  emerge.  The  Egyptians  observ- 
ing this,  compared  it  to  the  sun  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
and  made  it  the  hieroglyphic  representative  of  the  idea 
of  sunrise.  Thus  Horus  Apollo  says:  ''When  the 
Egyptians  represent  the  sunrise,  they  paint  the  eye  of  the 
crocodile,  because  it  is  first  seen  as  that  animal  emerges 
from  the  water"  (Hiorogl.  lib.  i.  sect.  («).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  same  structural  peculiarity  belongs  to  the  hip- 
popotamus. 

In  Jobiii.  S,  our  translators  have  strangely  rendered 
the  word  "their  mourning."  a  reading  which  does  not 
even  make  sense.  They  have  put  '"leviathan"  in  the 
margin,  however;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
animal  described  later  in  the  poem  is  intended.  "  Let 
them  curse  it  [the  night  of  my  birth]  who  curse  the  day 
on  which  they  roused  up  a  crocodile."  A  man  who 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  unexpectedly  on  a 
crocodile,  would  probably  fall  a  prey  to  its  rage,  and  in 
tlie  inexorable  jaws  of  his  devourer  might  bewail  with 
execrations  the  clay  of  his  misfortune. 

The  crocodile  of  the  Nile  was  a  fit  emblem  of  Egypt 
and  of  its  king;  especially  considered  from  a  Hebrew 
point  of  view  as  the  cruel  and  powerful  oppressor  of 
God's  people.  Thus  in  Eze.  xxxii.  2,  Pharaoh  is  apo- 
strophized under  the  figure  of  a  crocodile  taken  in  a  net 
and  slain,  so  as  to  defile  the  rivers  with  its  blood.  In 
the  English  version,  it  is  true,  the  rendering  is  "a 
whale;"  but  the  original  is  C'2H  (thannim),  as  in  Eze. 
xxix.  3;  and  Is.  xxvii.  1  ;  li.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13  (in  the 
last  three  passages  under  the  slightly  modified  form  of 
•':r%  thannht).  In  some  of  these,  the  two  words  levia- 
than and  thannin  are  so  associated  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  interchangeableness,  and  of  their  meaning. 
The  allusion  is  to  Egypt. 

In  Is.  xxvii.  1,  though  this  early  oppressor  of  Israel 
may  be  primarily  intended,  yet  we  incline  to  think, 
with  many  commentators,  that  there  is  a  deeper  allu- 
sion, and  that  Satan,  ' '  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
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which  is  the  devil."  is  pointed  at;  and  the  binding  of 
that  arch  adversary  predicted,  Ue.  xx.  •_>,  which  is  to 
inaugurate  tlie  thousand  years,  of  blessedness.  The 
power,  hideousness,  treaeherv,  and  ferocity  of  the  croco- 
dile, sufficiently  justify  this  impersonation,  without  the 
need  of  resorting  to  tlie  Egyptian  mythology,  in  which 
Typhon,  as  tlie  evil  demon,  was  popularly  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a  crocodile.  [P.  H.  t;.j 

LEVIRATE  LAW.     ffec  MAIIIUACE. 

LEVITE,  the  adjective  f(,rmcd  from  Levi,  and  also 
used  as  a  sulistantive  to  express  individuals  belonging 
to  his  tribe,  like  Keubenite.  <  ladite.  Israelite'.  Kdomite. 
ixre.  Levi  had  lieen  associated  witli  Simeon  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Sliechcmites.  an  act  \\hicli  miuht  he 
])alliated  on  account  of  the  circumstances  of  provoca- 
tion, Imt  which  did  not  admit  of  justification.  On  his 
death-lied  .Jacob  theivt'oiv  said  of  them,  Ge.  xlix.  5,  7, 
"  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren:  in.-trumeiits  of  cruelty 
are  in  their  habitation.s.  .  .  .  ( 'ur.-'i  -d  be  their  an-vr, 
for  it  was  fierce;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  \\as  cruel :  I 
will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scalier  them  in  l.-rael." 
Tlii-  is  often,  and  with  police;  correctness,  call,  d  a 
curse;  yet  we  liave  to  remember  that  it  was  a  eiirse 
only  in  certain  rc-peets.  aiid  to  a  ct  rtain  decree,  since 
it  forms  part  ol'  his  dying  A/<.W,/y,  \\hicli  was  pn.- 
iioimced  upon  the  sons  of  Jacob  as  a  whole,  and  which 
al-o  ajiplied  to  tin  m  individuallv,  ver.  2\  There  was 
therefore  a  blessing  to  Le\i,  although  nii.diticcl  and  re- 
stricted by  a  cur.-e  iv.-tin.;  upon  one  ferocious  and  cnn 
niii'.:  action:  and  there  was  a  p"--ii.ili;  v  of  such  a 
mitigated  curse  producing  fruits  nn-et  for  repentance 
should  (Jod  lie  [.leased  to  -rant  ".race  for  this  end.  and 
a  possibility  of  its  very  penalty  I.,  in-  trai.-formt  d  into 
a  peculiarity  of  benefit.  And  so  it  occurred  in  the 
Mlb-ei|iient  history,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  held  a  place 
of  spt  rial  honour  and  nearness  to  ( Jod.  And  tlie  very 
dividing  and  scattering  of  them  was  made  .-uh-ervieiit 
to  the  purp(pse  of  employing  them  as  teachers  of  their 
brethren,  and  leaven  to  work  upon  the  mass  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  v.eiv  mixed  up.  ,\av.  the  verv 
withholding  of  a  territorial  position  brought  into  view 
their  peculiar  privilege :  •'Only  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi 
lie  gave  none  inheritance;  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord 
(Jod  of  Israel  made  by  tire  are  their  inheritance,  as  he 
said  unto  them  :"  "Hut  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  Mo-es 
gave  not  any  inheritance;  the  Lord  (lodof  Israel  was 
their  inheritance,  as  he  said  unto  them,"  Jos.  xiii.  14, :«; 
:uiil  see  Nu.  \\iii.  •_'",  to  which  the  refereliee  is  made.  Hence 
we  observe  a  marvellous  change  in  the  other  threat  dying 
blessing  iiroiiounced  on  the  tribes,  that  of  Moses,  I>e. 
xxxiii.  8-n,  "Ami  .,f  Levi  he  said.  Let  thy  Thummim 
and  thy  Trim  be  with  thy  holy  one.  wh'.m  thou  didst 
prove  at  Massali,  and  with  whom  thou  didst  strive  at 
the  waters  of  Meribah:  who  said  unto  his  father  and 
to  his  mother.  I  have  not  seen  him:  neither  did  he 
acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor  knew  his  own  children: 
for  they  have  observed  thy  word,  and  kept  thy  cove- 
nant. They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and 
Israel  thy  law:  they  shall  put  incense  before  thee,  and 
whole  burnt-sacrifice  upon  thine  altar.  Bless.  Lord, 
his  substance,  and  accept  the  work  of  his  hands:  smite 
through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him,  and  of 
them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not  again."  And 
this  blessing  expresses  the  normal  state  of  the  Levites, 
including  the  priests,  in  the  theocratic  constitution, 
as  was  indicated  after  the  repression  of  the  rebellion 
of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  which  was  partly 
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ecclesiastical  and  partly  political,  by  the  miraculous 
blossoming  of  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi, 
N'u.  xvii. 

The  particulars  of  this  great  revolution,  by  which 
Levi  rose  from  a  position  of  disfavour  to  one  of  special 
honour— from  so  low  a  blessing  that  it  may  be  called  a 
curse,  to  so  high  a  blessing  that  it  became  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  blessedness  of  Israel  -  is  conceivable 
according  to  the  common  procedure  in  the  Lord's  king- 
dom of  -race.  The  rule  is,  '•  Before  honour  is  humility;" 
'•  He  that  humbleth  himself  .-hall  be  exalted;"  "  \Vho- 
soever  will  be  great  among  you.  let  him  be  your  min- 
ister, and  whosoever  \\ill  be  chief  among  yon,  let  him 
be  your  servant,  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  mini>teivd  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  inve  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many."  The  Apostle  and  Hi-h-priest 
of  our  profession  \\  as  made  sin  for  us.  was  made  a 
cur.-e  for  us.  that  he  mi  Jit  cut.  r  into  his  ulory,  and 
dispense  all  blessings  to  us.  His  chosen  servants  do 
not  rei|unv  to  be.  nor  can  be,  made  sin.  for  they  are 
already  sinful,  even  as  others,  at  time-  the  chief  of 
-inn.  rs,  like  that  man  \\lio  \\as  thus  trained  for  beeom- 
iu-  a  more  abundant  labourer  than  all  his  fellow- 
apostles.  P.ut  they  have  to  be  disciplined  into  a  right, 
knowledge  of  their  sin-,  and  true  humiliation  for  them. 
as  I'et'-r  was  brought  to  this  extremity  that  "lie  fell 
down  at  Jesus'  knees,  savin-.  I  >epart  from  me,  for  I 
am  a  -infill  man.  O  Lord  ;"  when  the  reply  was  idvcli 
to  him  who  was  now  ripened  for  the  \\ork.  "  l-'ear  not, 
from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  nun."  l.u.  v.  s,u>.  And 
that  which  is  intelligible  according  to  the  common  law 
of  the  kingdom,  is  set  before  us  historically  in  the 

bl.  s.-iniC  of    Mo.-eS   iploted  above.         Levi    is   there   spoken 

of  iii  language  which  fluctuati  s  between  the  individual 
and  the  collective  meaning  of  the  word,  as  often  happens 
in  tin -e  blessings.  Two  brothers,  of  pure  Levitical 
blood,  had  been  selected  by  the  Lord  to  brin-  [srael 

out  of    Kirypt.    Kx    iii.  iv.  vi.  2fi,  27;  vii.  1-<I        .Moses,    who  was 

the  chief  of  the  two.  wa-  iii  the  first  place  very  tho- 
roughly humbled,  belli-  so  di  c  ply  convinced  of  his 
unlitiiess.  that  he  carried  his  unwillingness  to  accept 
office  to  a  sinful  length,  and  after  his  acceptance  he  wan 
on  the  point  of  und'T-oin'.:  death  from  the  Lord's  own 
hand  for  want  of  faith  or  ne-li-cnce  of  duty.  Tin; 
humiliation  of  Aaron,  the  elder  brother,  came  at  a  later 
period,  when  he  involved  himself  in  the  sin  of  the 
people  about  the  golden  calf,  Kx.  xxxii.,  and  was  saved 
from  divine  destruction  only  by  the  special  intercession 
of  .Moses,  Ue.  ix.  L'ii;  his  fall  hein-  the  more  memorable, 
as  no  doubt  its  lessons  would  lie  the  more-  impressed 
upon  his  own  mind,  by  the  circumstance  that  at  the 
very  time,  unknown  to  him,  he  was  designated  to 
Moses  by  the  Lord  as  the  pel-son  called  to  occupy  the 
highest  ordinary  office  in  the  Old  Testament  church, 
the  high-priesthood,  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  son  and 
his  son's  descendants  after  him.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
manifestations  of  corruption,  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
the  most  eminent  and  the  most  favoured  of  the  Lord's 
saints,  and  representing  Levi  they  are  denominated  in 
this  blessing,  ''thy  holy  one,"  or  "thy  gracious  one,  ' 
called  to  peculiar  nearness  to  (!od,  and  therefore  to 
peculiar  c-ontendings  for  (iod,  and  exposed  to  jirorin'i 
and  strtrinff  at  the  hands  of  the  people  for  forty  years, 
from  Massali.  Kx.  xvii.  2-7  (in  which  passage  at  ver.  '2  it 
ought  to  be  "Give  ye  us  water"),  to  Meribah.  Nu.  xx. 
2-1  :i;  not  without  other  special  instances  of  proved  excel- 
lence and  promised  blessing,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
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Aaron's  son's  son  Phineli.is,  Nu.  xxv.  (5-13.  Yet  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi  appears  to  have  shared  in  the  gracious 
spirit  which  was  so  largely  enjoyed  by  its  leaders :  for 
the  language  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  "  Who  said  unto 
his  father  and  to  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him,"  &c., 
unmistakably  points  to  the  faithfulness,  or  otherwise 
to  the  early  repentance  and  clearing  of  themselves,  by 
the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  on  occasion  of  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calf,  when  they  were  called  to  act  as  the 
executioners  of  judgment  in  the  Lord's  hot  anger, 
slaying  "  every  man  his  brother,  and  every  man  his 
companion,  and  every  man  his  neighbour,"  for  which 
a  special  blessing  was  pronounced  upon  them,  Ex.  xxxii. 
2.V2;).  They  had  shown  themselves  possessed  of  the 
zeal  and  the  intrepidity  of  their  father  Levi :  but  these 
good  qualities  were  free  from  the  taints  of  treachery, 
and  self-will,  and  cruelty  which  he  had  manifested,  and 
therefore  henceforth  the  curse  pronounced  on  him 
should  pass  into  a  blessing.  That  blessing  is  summed 
up  by  Moses  in  the  service  at  the  altar  and  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  both  belonging  pre-eminently 
to  the  priestly  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the 
first  being  exclusively  theirs :  yet  the  Levites  at  large- 
assisted  in  a  subordinate  capacity  about  the  altar, 
though  not  at  it,  in  the  highest  sense,  and  they  would 
all  the  more  be  employed  in  the  moral  duties  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  How  deeply  the  lesson  contained 
in  these  words  of  Moses  sank  into  the  conscience  of  the 
people  is  traceable  many  times  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
down  to  the  commentary  upon  them  by  the  prophet 
Malachi,  cii.  ii.  1-9,  who  threatens  the  degenerate  priest- 
hood in  his  time  with  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, 
perhaps  not  without  an  allusion  to  that  primitive  curse 
by  Jacob,  which  was  always  coming  back  upon  them 
in  proportion  as  they  fell  from  their  attainments  in 
godliness. 

How  much  was,  in  the  first  instance,  made  known 
to  the  Levites  in  respect  to  their  office  and  dignity  may 
be  somewhat  uncertain.  Yet  from  that  day  they  really 
were  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  in  faithful  attachment  to 
whom  they  had  forsaken  all  natural  ties  (compare  the 
apostles,  Mat.  xix.  27-2!));  and  their  separation  came  out  to 
view  very  completely  so  early  as  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  exodus,  Nu.  i.  1, 
on  occasion  of  the  command  to  take  the  census,  when 
the  Levites  were  not  to  be  numbered  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  tribes,  nor  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  same 
line  with  them  in  the  encampment,  ver.  47-63.  The  full 
account  of  their  calling  and  position  is  given  in  Nu.  iii. 
5-13,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  a  gift  from 
the  children  of  Israel  to  Aaron,  to  be  used  by  him  and 
his  sons  the  priests  as  assistants  in  all  the  inferior  parts 
of  their  work,  being  "  wholly  given"  to  him,  nethunim, 
a  participle,  the  adjective  form  of  which,  nethinim,  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  later  history  of  Israel,  as  the  title 
of  those  who  afterwards  relieved  the  Levites  of  the 
most  menial  offices  about  the  house  of  God.  In  like 
manner  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  name  Levi  and  Levite,  "joined,"  or  "attached," 
in  Nu.  xviii.  2,  where  Aaron  is  commanded,  "And 
thy  brethren  also  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy 
father,  bring  thou  with  thee,  that  they  may  be  joined 
unto  thee,  and  minister  unto  thee."  The  reason  of  this 
gift  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  Israel  was,  that  all 
the  first-born  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  since 
the  day  on  which  he  smote  all  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians :  and  while  this  continued  to  be  the  rule 


with  the  first-born,  of  beasts,  which  were  offered  upon 
the  altar,  or,  in  the  case  of  unclean  beasts,  were  simply 
killed,  or  else  exchanged  for  others  fit  to  be  so  offered, 
the  first-born  of  men  were  redeemed  by  the  gift  of  the 
Levites  as  a  substitute.  The  numbers  of  the  male 
Levites,  and  of  the  first-born  males  from  a  month  old 
and  upwards,  were  found  by  a  special  census  to  be 
nearly  equal,  and  the  inequality  was  adjusted  by  a  pay- 
ment into  the  sacred  treasury,  on  account  of  the  excess 
of  the  latter,  Nu.  iii.  40-51.  This  is  repeated  in  Nu.  viii. 
5-22,  in  a  passage  principally  occupied  with  a  narrative 
of  the  purification  of  the  Lovites,  in  order  that  they 
might  enter  on  their  work.  This  purification  presents 
several  points  of  analogy,  not  only  to  that  of  the  priests, 
Le.  viii.,  but  also  to  that  of  the  leper  who  had  been  healed, 
Le.  xiv.;  consisting  as  it  did  of  bathing  the  flesh,  shaving 
the  hair,  washing  the  clothes,  then  imposition  of  hands 
by  the  children  of  Israel  on  the  Levites,  and  waving 
them  as  a  wave- offering  to  the  Lord,  while  the  Levites 
in  turn  laid  their  hands  upon  two  bullocks,  which  were 
oli'ered  to  the  Lord  on  their  behalf — the  one  as  a  sin- 
offering,  and  the  other  as  a  burnt- offering.  For  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Levites  were  made  an  offering. 
Speaking  generally,  they  might  be  called  an  offering 
from  the  congregation  to  the  Lord,  a  sort  of  tithe  of 
men,  which  became  the  property  of  the  priests,  like 
other  consecrated  things,  Nu.  xviii.  n,  &c.  But  speaking 
with  precision,  men  and  things  cannot  be  classed  to- 
gether :  there  were  peculiarities  arising  out  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  reasonable  creatures,  moral  agents,  who 
had  contracted  sin,  and  must  themselves  be  pardoned 
and  renewed  if  they  were  to  be  an  acceptable  offering 
to  the  Lord;  and  peculiarities  again,  because  it  was  not 
possible  that  they,  the  Lord's  free  men,  could  become 
the  absolute  property  of  the  priests,  like  cattle  and  life- 
less things,  or  that  they  could  be  offered  to  the  Lord  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  presenting  their  bodies  to 
be  a  living  sacrifice  for  a  reasonable  service.  They 
became  therefore  the  assistants  of  the  priests,  appointed 
to  be  at  their  service  for  any  work  that  might  be  as- 
signed to  them;  and  competent  apparently  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  duty  so  assigned,  always  excepting  that 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  priests,  namely,  approaching 
to  either  of  the  two  altars  for  the  respective  purposes 
of  offering  sacrifice  and  burning  incense.  This  was 
"the  priest's  office,"  which  no  person  might  invade 
upon  pain  of  death,  Nu.  iii.  10,  which  nevertheless  was 
presumptuously  invaded  by  Korah  and  his  companions, 
though  not  without  paying  a  fearful  penalty,  which  left 
a  marvellously  deep  impression  upon  the  congregation, 
N«.  xvi.:  and  which  was  anew  fenced  in  by  an  explicit 
law  repeating  the  consecration  of  the  Levites,  their 
attachment  to  the  priesthood  for  service,  and  their 
rigorous  exclusion  from  the  priestly  office  itself,  Nu.  xviii. 
1-7.  Yet  in  this  way  the  Levites  came  to  be  holy  per- 
sons called  to  the  service  of  God,  and  occupying  a  place 
between  the  priests  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tribes  of 
Israel  at  large  upon  the  other.  The  outward  indication 
of  this  was  given  in  the  intermediate  position  appointed 
to  them  in  the  encampment:  and  language  is  even  ap- 
plied to  them  which  approaches  indefinitely  close  to  the 
language  which  is  applied  to  the  priests,  "  The  Levites 
shall  pitch  round  about  the  tabernacle  of  testimony, 
that  there  be  no  wrath  upon  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel;  and  the  Levites  shall  keep  the  charge 
of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony, "NU.  i.r,s,  comp.withch.  xviii.  5. 
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For  their  support,  when  engaged  in  the  Lord's  ser- 
vice for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation,  yet  without 
u  share  in  the  land  such  as  the  other  tribes  received, 
there  was  a  double  provision  made.  (1.)  There  were 
tithes — the  tenth  part  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  Lu.  xxvii.  s>-;u.  Properly 
speaking,  there,  were  t\vo  tenths  given  to  (iod.  One 
tenth — the  tithe  of  which  we  commonly  speak,  was 
given  wholly  and  directly  to  the  Levites  for  their 
support;  and  of  this  in  turn  they  gave  a  tenth  to  the 
priests,  NU.  xviii.  L' I-:;.',  \\hciv  vcr.-c  :;1  expivs-es,  in  tin- 
original  more  strongly  than  in  our  translation,  that 
this  was  their  liin  in  nturn  fi-.r  M<<Y  ttrn't'i  in  the 
tabernacle.  l!ut  there  wa<  also  a  titlie  which  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  the  godly  from  patriarchal  times  to 
consecrate  to  holy  purposes,  and  for  which  the  Israelites 
would  find  abundant  use  in  their  fca-ts  at  the  tabor- 
nacle  and  their  freewi!l-otti-riiiLrs.  This  second  tithe 
the  mass  of  tin1  people  .in  th.  one  hand  would  have  to 
s|ieinl,  while  tin-  priests  on  the  otlu  r  woiiM  have  the 
firstlings  and  first  fruits  to  appropriate  in  the  same 
manner,  L)o.  xiv. -j:j;  but  tin-  common  Levite  would  he 
worse  oil'  than  either  of  th.  se  classes,  ;l!id  thus  at  ver. 
'27  it  is  expressly  said  that  on  such  occasions  lie  was 
not  to  be  forgotten,  but  to  I,,-  called  to  take  a  share; 
whilst  a  further  modification  was  made,  vur.  L'V-'-'I  p<  '"- 
milting  this  tithe  to  lie  spent  at  home  every  third  and 
si\th  year  (no  doubt  to  insure  a  lietter  attendance  .-it 
the  sanctuary  in  the  seventh  year,  of  uhich  mention  is 
made  immediately  at'ten.  though  h.  re  a^ain  tile  Levite 
was  to  have  a  bountiful  share.  aLui-  \\ith  the  stran<_>-'  r. 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.  Also,  at  ch.  xviii.  7.  >, 
it  is  implied  that  those  Levites  who  v.eiv  actually 
ministering  at  th.  hou-.-  of  (;,„!  received  L'ifts  and  p>  r- 
quisites.  r_'.)  There  uas  a  pn>\  ision  for  their  resid- 
ence in  fortv-ei_;ht  cities  scattered  over  the  twelve 
tribes;  the  importance  of  which  was  ineivasi  d  by 
the  circumstance,  that  aniou^  th.se  citii  s  \\.re  in- 
cluded the  si\  cities  of  refuge  for  man  slavers,  NU.  xxxv. 
Jn  th"  stateineiits  of  ver.  I.  ~>.  there  is  some  ditiicultv 
in  understanding  the  limits  ,,f  the  suburbs  of  the-e 
cities  assigned  to  them  for  pastura-v;  thouuli  from  the 
days  of  ,J.  I).  .Michael  is  there  has  been  a  prettv  general 
understanding,  that  the  city  wall  was  a  square,  each  side 
being  IIHH  cubits:  and  that  the  boundary  of  tile  sub- 
urb was  luuii  cubits  out  from  this;  making  the 
suburbs  consist  of  four  quadrangles,  respectively  20ii(j 
cubits  long  on  the  four  sides —north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  Yet  there  are 
others  who  prefer  to  consider  the  length  of  the  citv  a 
variable  quantity;  and  to  account  the  boundary  line 
of  each  side  of  the  suburb  lioni)  cubits,  exclusive 
of  the  part  opposite  to  the-  city  wall.  It  is  not  said, 
however,  that  a  Levitical  city  was  occupied  by  the 
Levites  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tribe  within  whose 
bounds  it  lay.  All  that  the  Levites  were  entitled  to 
claim  was  a  sufficient  number  of  houses  to  dwell  in. 
Accordingly  we  read  in  the  arrangements  of  the  law  of 
jubilee  and  redemption,  Lc.  x XT.  33,  according  to  a  strictly 
literal  translation,  ''And  if  [a  man]  redeem  of  the 
Levites,  then  the  sold  house  property,  even  [that  which 
is  inj  the  city  of  his  possession,  shall  go  out  in  the 
jubilee  :  for  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  that 
is  their  possession  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel."  Yet  our  translators  have  not  given  any 
erroneous  idea  by  paraphrastically  rendering  purchase 
in  place  of  redeem.  The  use  of  the  word  here  does 


indeed  make  the  sentence  somewhat  obscure  at  the  first 
reading;  hut  we  arc  to  explain  it,  as  Keil  does,  after 
old  Jewish  tradition,  by  the  fact  that  the  cities  be- 
longed to  the  tribes,  so  that  a  man  who  bf>n;//tt  a  house 
from  a  Levite  in  one  of  these  cities  was  ndainni;/  it  to 
his  tribe.  The  suburbs,  however,  could  not  be  sold  at 
all;  and  the  houses  mi:_:'ht  be  redeemed  a<_rain  by  the 
Levites  at  any  time,  according  to  their  necessities  and 
their  ability.  Since  the  Levitical  cities  did  not  cease 
to  belong  to  the  tribe  within  which  they  were  situated, 
there  is  the  more  obvious  propriety  in  the  expression, 
"the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates."  Do.  xiv.  27,  &c.; 
and  very  markedly  in  1  >e.  xviii.  ti,  "  And  if  a  Levite 
conic  from  any  of  /////  ijatis  out  of  all  1-rad,  where  he 
sojourned,'1  although  his  leaving  this  is  at  ver.  S  ''the 
sale  of  his  jKifriiiiHiii/."  And  for  the  same  reason  the 

Le\  ites  appear  to  have  been  r.  t'lvl'ed.  in  -.,,!, h.  re-peets 
at  hast,  to  belong  to  the  tribe  within  uhich  thev  re- 
sided. So  we  read,  Ju.xva.T,  " There  was  a  young  man 
out  of  liethleh.  -ni-.ludah.  ,,f  tin  fmnilii  ,,f  Jn,f,i/,,  //•//.. 
ims  a  /.,/•;?,  .and  he  sojourned  there."  Thus  also  I'.l 
kanah.  the  father  of  Saiir.iel,  who  was  certainly  a 

Levite.  is  called  an  Kphrathite,  1  s  i.  i  i,  which  is  com- 
monly interpreted  an  Lphrainu'te;  and  if  so,  the  reason 
of  it  must  he  sought  for  in  tin's,  that  his  place  of  resi- 
dence was  Mount  L'phraim.  as  the  same  verse  relates. 
The  same  explanation  is  the  likeliest  that  has  been 
otteivd  of  the  designations  in  the  titlis  of  I's.  Ixxxviii. 
l\\xi\..  Heman  the  K/rahite,  and  Kthan  the  K/rahitc  : 
these  m.-n  bcin-  th"  two  famous  I.evitical  singers,  but 
receiving  the  appellation  K/.rahite  from  X.-rah  the  son 
of  .ludah.  uithin  whose  territory  they  resided.  And 
tlr.i-  the  Levites  are  never  reckoned  a  thirteenth  tribe, 
but  are  viewed  as  hem-- absorbed  in  the  twelve  tribes 
among  \\h,,ni  they  were  distributed. 

The  tribe  of  L.-vi  \\as  divided  accord'ni-;  to  its  gene- 
alogy, as  record'  d  most  fully  in  K.x.  vi.  ]>'>-'27:  see  ulso 
1  Ch.  vi.  1-:!,  li;-l!)  (in  Hebrew  v.  2*- 30;  vi.  i-H. 


(  (1)  I.ililii;  or  I.aa.l.ui,   1  (  h.  xxiii.  7,  s 
"(  (•.')  Shiini;  in-  Shiiin-i,  Nu.  iii.  IS,  ic. 
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(  (7)  Mahali.  or  Malili. 
t  (S;  Mushi. 


This  genealotry  gives  three  princi]>al  families  sub- 
divided into  eight.  The  children  of  Hebron,  alone  of 
Kohath's  sons,  are  not  recorded  in  this  passage;  but  he 
had  descendants  (though  possibly  only  putative  descend- 
ants, according  to  the  law  of  the  childless  brother);  for 
the  Hebronites  are  a  recognized  class  of  Levitical 
families  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Chronicles. 
I'.ut  with  all  the  tiihes  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making 
out  the  genealogical  families,  probably  owing  to  some 
practice  of  grouping  or  of  subdividing  for  reasons  now 
unknown.  Thus  in  the  second  census,  Xn.  x\\i.  ".?,.>, 
the  three  great  families  of  (Jershon,  Kohath,  and 
Merari  are  grouped,  not  in  eight  subdivisions  as  in  this 
table,  but  in  six — Libnites,  Hebronites,  Mahlitcs. 
Mushites,  Korathites,  Amramites;  and  if  the  Korathites 
1*3  identified  with  the  Izharites,  then  the  order  of  them 
in  the  table  will  l>e  transposed  here  as  follows — 1,  5, 
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7,  >.  4,  '•'>,  while  '2  and  <!  arc  passed  over.  Ami  oa 
occasion  of  bringing  up  tin.1  ark  to  Jerusalem,  i  C'h.  .\\-  i  12, 
we  au'.-tiii  find  the  Levites  marshalled  in  six  divisions 
under  six  "chief  of  the  fathers,'1  or  "heads  of  the 
fathers."  l',ut  this  number  is  attained  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner— by  taking  the  three  groat  families, 
and  in  the  order  Kohath,  Merari.  Gershom,  then  the 
sons  of  Elizaplian  (son  of  Uz/iel,  son  of  Kohath);  and 
finally  the  sons  of  Hebron,  and  the  sons  of  l'z/,iel. 
But  even  in  the  table  in  Kx.  vi.  we  are  not  to  affirm 
that  \ve  have  the  exact  and  full  genealogy;  as  there 
is  reason  to  assert  that  there  are  links  of  the  chain 
awaiitiug  even  in  the  case  of  the  pedigree  of  Aaron 
and  Closes,  which  has  all  the  look  of  greatest  complete- 
ness. 

However  this  may  be.  in  the  legislation  of  Moses,  a 
good  deal  is  connected  with  the  division  of  the  Levites 
into  three  great  families.  It  has  been  already  noticed 
that  they  pitched  round  the  tabernacle — that  is,  on  the 
four  sides  of  it,  nearer  to  it  than  the  encampments  of 
the  other  tribes.  J!ut  there  were  four  grades  of  honour, 
corresponding  to  these  four  sides.  The  highest,  of 
course,  was  that  of  the  priests,  with  whom  Moses  was 
associated.  They  pitched  on  the  east  side,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tabernacle,  inside  the  leading  camp — 
that  of  •Juduh.  Of  the  three  families  of  plain  Levites, 
the  ivohuihites  (to  whom  the  priests  belonged  by  gene- 
alogy) took  the  south  side,  inside  the  camp  of  Itenhen; 
tlie  Grershonites  took  the  west,  inside  the  camp  of 
Ephraim;  and  the  Merarites  took  the  north,  inside  the 
camp  of  Dan.  This  is  mentioned  in  Xu.  iii.;  where 
also,  and  more  fully  in  ch.  iv..  are  mentioned  the  cor- 
responding differences  in  honour  among  the  families  in 
reference  to  the  march  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
priests  alone  might  touch  the  most  holy  things,  or  even 
look  at  them;  but  when  these  had  been  packed  up, 
they  were  given  to  the  Kohathites  to  bear,  under  the 
guidance  of  .Eleazar,  Aaron's  elder  son.  Ithamar,  his 
younger  son,  had  the  oversight  of  the  other  two  families, 
to  whom  the  rest  of  the  furniture  and  the  materials  of 
the  tabernacle  were  intrusted;  with  this  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  the  coarser  and  heavier  parts  were 
assigned  to  the  Merarites.  The  order  of  taking  down 
and  setting  up  the  tabernacle,  by  these  three  families 
respectively,  is  indicated  at  Xu.  x.  17.  -1.  And  when 
the  princes  of  the  twelve  tribes  presented  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord  the  six  covered  waggons,  drawn  by 
twelve  oxen,  in  which  they  had  brought  their  gifts  for 
the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  Moses  was  directed 
by  the  Lord  to  distribute  these  among  the  Levites, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  service:  four  waggons 
to  the  heavily  burdened  Merarites,  two  to  the  Ger- 
shonites,  but  none  to  the  Kohathites,  who  must  hear 
their  charge  upon  their  shoulders,  Xu.vii.i-!).  The  ne- 
glect of  these  prescriptions  when  David  first  attempted 
to  bring  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  and  two  Levites  drove 
it  in  a  cart,  while  one  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
his  hand  to  it  to  keep  it  steady,  cost  the  presumptuous 
man  his  life,  i  Ch.  xiii.  7-io;  xv.  12-11. 

There  is  a  small  point  which  is  not  wholly  free  from 
obscurity,  namely,  the  age  at  which  the  Levites  were 
to  begin  to  exercise  their  functions.  In  Xu.  iv.  3,  &c., 
it  is  said  they  were  to  be  numbered  for  their  work 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age;  but  in  ch.  viii.  24-26, 
the  command  is  given,  "This  is  it  that  belongeth  unto 
the  Levites  :  from  twenty  and  five  years  old  and  upward 
the}'  shall  go  in  to  wait  upon  the  service  of  the  taber- 


nacle of  the  congregation;  and  from  the  age  of  fifty 
years  they  shall  cease  waiting  upon  the  service  thereof, 
and  shall  serve  no  more:  but  shall  minister  with  their 
brethren  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  keep 
the  charge,  and  shall  do  no  service."  Since  their  ceas- 
ing at  fifty  is  mentioned  without  any  explanation  in 
ch.  iv.,  and  in  ch.  viii.  is  first  mentioned  as  absolute 
ceasing  from  the  service  (literally,  as  in  eh.  iv.,  the 
warfare),  and  is  subsequently  explained  as  still  leaving 
them  to  do  the  lighter  work  included  under  the  term 
iiunisterln;/;  the  conjecture  is  natural  and  easy  that 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  they  were  not  yet  ad- 
mitted to  full  work,  but  were  serving  a  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship. And  more  especially  since  ch.  viii.  speaks  of 
their  duties  generally,  and  ch.  iv.  speaks  exclusively  of 
their  work  in  carrying  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  were  marching,  the  still 
more  specific  conjecture  of  Heiigstenberg  and  others 
has  much  probability  in  it.  that  they  began  work  at 
twenty-five,  but  were  not  permitted  to  take  part  in 
carrying  the  tabernacle  till  they  had  readied  the  age 
of  thirty.  In  later  times  we  find  the  still  younger  age 
of  twenty  mentioned — an  alteration  which  is  probably 
to  be  dated  from  the  time  of  David,  who  introduced 
many  new  arrangements,  as  shall  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel.  For  whereas  we  have  a  census  of  the  Levites 
for  the  puqiose  of  making  these  arrangements,  in  which 
they  "were  numbered  from  the  age  of  tltirtij  vears 
and  upwards,1'  i  Ch.  xxiii.  :',;  it  is  written  again,  ver.  21-27, 
"These  were  the  sons  of  Levi.  after  the  house  of  their 
fathers;  even  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  as  they  wire 
counted  by  number  of  names  by  their  polls,  that  did 
the  work  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  from 
the  age  of  ln'oity  years  and  upward.  For  David  said, 
The  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  given  rest  unto  his  people 
that  they  may  dwell  in  Jerusalem  for  ever;  and  also 
unto  the  Levites;  they  shall  no  more  carry  the  taber- 
nacle, nor  any  vessels  of  it  for  the  service  thereof 
[compare  the  similar  language  of  Josiah,  •>  ch.  xxxv. ::]. 
For  />;/  the  la.it  vorch  of  David  the  Levites  were  num- 
bered from  twenty  years  old  and  above."'  And  this  age 
of  twenty  years  is  the  only  one  mentioned  in  subsequent 
history  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  2  Ch.  xxxi.  17,  and  in  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua.  E:-r.  iii.  s. 

Two  circumstances  are  worth  noticing  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  analogous  to  other  cases  in  which  pro- 
vidence remarkably  fitted  into  the  legislation  which 
proceeded  from  him.  First,  in  regard  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Levites,  observe  the  total  number  from  one 
month  old  and  upwards,  and  again  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  fifty,  as  given  in  Xu.  iii.  iv. 

From  ii  Between  thirty     Per  centace  of  the 
month  old.  and  fifty.          latter  to  the  whole. 

Kohath,     .     .     8.000  (?)  2750 

Gershon,    .     .     T.f.OO  2f>::0  -M>  + 

Meruri,       .     .     6,200  3200 

2--'.:W>  (?)  S5SO  -:!85 

The  Kohathites  as  a  whole  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  the  Merarites  are  the  least  so:  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  relative  position  of  the  three  families 
generally  in  numbers  and  importance.  But  for  the 
immediate  work  in  the  wilderness,  the  Kohathites  had 
need  of  fewest  men,  and  the  Merarites  of  most;  and 
when  we  look  to  the  age  for  carrying  the  tabernacle, 
the  proportions  are  marvellously  reversed — more  than 
a  half  of  the  Merarites,  and  less  than  a  third  of  the 
Kohathites,  being  of  this  age.  The  proportion  of  the 
Kohathites  becomes  almost  exactly  a  third,  if  we  reduce 
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their  whole  number  from  bu'OO  to  S3(iO,  so  as  to  make  '  I>ut  as  it  has  been  already  explained  that  these  cities 

the  total  of  the  Levites  22,000,  which  is  almost  certainly  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  Levites  only  to  the  extent 

the  correct  number,  as  is  proved  by  comparing  Xu.  iii.  to  which  they  required  them;  so  it  must  be  added  that 

y.i.  4:!,  4»>:  though  there  has  been  an  ingenious  sug-  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Levites  ever  possessed  nearly 

gestion  made  by  the  Jews  in  order  to  avoid  the  ne-  the  whole  of  them.      For  VH  some  of  the  towns  do  not 

cessity  for  this  conjectural  emendation.       The   whole  seem  to  have  actually  come  into  the  possession  of  the 

number  of  the  Levites  from  a  month  old  and   upwards  Israelites  at  all.      (2l    We  know  that  they  were  often 

had  risen  at  the  time  of  the  second  census.    Xu.  xxvi.  02,  careless  and  fraudulent  in  the  matter  of  pa\ing  tithes; 

to  2:;.(HM>.      The  census  bv  David  from  thirty  years  and  ami  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  wen'  more 

upwards.  I  Ch.  xxiii.  3,  gave  3S.  Ill  HI,  which  should  perhaps  cou.-cientious    in    this    part    of    the    provision   for   the 

be  best  compared  with  the   >;>'>  between  thirty  and  Levites.      ('•'>'•    We  actually  do  find  a  Levite  sojourning 

fifty  under   .Moses  at  tirst.      It   is  difficult  to  compare  in    Bethlehem-Judah  pretty   early  in  the  time  of   the 

accurate! v  the  numbers  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  with  those  judges,  Ju.  xvii.  7-0.     This  was  his  house,  and  yet  it  was 


f   the  other  tribes 


ti 


if    them   was     not  a  Levitieal  citv:  and  he  was 


caving  it  in  search  of 
1  Y.-sihlv  I )  this  may 
r  of  I  .e\  itical  citii  s 
the  sum  is  given  the 
Calculating  bv  modern  tables,  it  has  been  said  that  the  same  as  in  Joshua,  but  the  particulars  fall  short—  one 


taken  on  a  different  principle,  so  as  to  give  the  number     a  place  where  he  mi:  lit   setth 

of  tin;  men  of  war  from  twenty  year-  old  and  upwards, 

at    least   according    to    the   almost    universal   opinion,     named  in  1  C 


Levites  of  th.'  .-ame  a'_v  with  the  other  Is 
cen.Mis.  would   amount  to  about    ]:'»,niiii. 


the  in  .ludah,  one  in  Benjamin,  two  in  Dan.  and  two  in 
Xehulon.  There  are  also  differences  of  names,  which 
we  can  scarcelv  hesitate  to  sav  that  physically  they  may  be  nothing  more  in  some  cases;  hut  in  others  there 
were  much  the  weakest  of  the  tribes,  and  perhaps  for  may  be  indicated  a  change  to  a  new  city,  because  an 


that  very  reason  th-  better  titled  to  take  the  position 
of  moral  and  spiritual  superiority  which  Hod  as.-igned 
to  them. 

Secondlv,  tin  re  was  a  peculiarity  in  providence  as  to 


ild  one  was  no  longer  .-uitahle. 

I  hiring  the  period  subsequent  to  Joshua's  adminis- 
tration we  have  little  account  of  the  Le\itts;  tin-nub 
the  clo.-iii'_r  chapters  of  Jud •_•>•-  and  the  opt  niii".  ehaji- 


their  geographical  distribution.  There  were  forty- eight  ters  of  1 
cities  allotted  to  them  in  all:  that  is,  to  four  division.-, 
consisting  <>f  the  prie-ts  and  the  three  great  Levitieal 
families,  as  in  the  arrangements  for  encamping  round 
the  tabernacle;  and.  as  in  that  case,  the  priests  took 
somewhat  the  best  position,  while  there  was  an  ap- 
proach to  the  average  of  (\\i-l\e  cities  to  each.  Wt 
as  the  tabernacle  was  .-et  up  at  tirst  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  was  to  be  removed  and  to  remain  in  the 
tribe  of  .ludah.  on  the  borders  of  Benjamin,  it  was 
these  tribes  who  had  the  Kohathiti-  race,  and  in  parti- 
cular it  was  Judah  and  I'eiijamin  who  hail  the  priests. 
And  as  it  is  likelv  that  Judah  and  its  neighbours  could 
best  bear  the  burden,  and  as  the  tendency  would  be  to 
attract  the  Le\ite-  toward.-  the  sanctuary,  it  was  these 
tribes  who  had  the  large-t  number  of  cities  to  provide. 
The  arrangement  of  the  following  table  is  taken  from 
Jos.  xxi  ,  while  the  tribes  which  had  a  city  of  refuge 
within  them  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  I,';  from 
which  marking  it  will  be  seen  that  two  of  these  fell  to 
each  of  the  three  families,  the  priests  having  no  privi- 
lege above  the  common  Levites  in  this  respect. 


Ju.Iali  (n)> 

Simeilll  )" 

Benjamin, 


Simple 
Levite 


^    I    Issarll, 


—      Xarlitali  UO,     . 
'£   j  East  Manasseh  (Ki 


£   [Reuben  (p.), 
t   |  Oa.l  (R), 
"2  •(  Zebulon,    . 


sometimes  ce 

degenerate  p 

the  first  book  of  Chronicles  we  have  very  full  accounts 
of  the  rc-arran-emt  tit  by  David  of  the  tabernacle  ser- 
vice, as  it  was  about  to  pa.-s  into  the  hi_hi -t  form  of 
outward  u'l"i'v  in  connection  with  the  budding  of  the 
temple;  iu  regard  to  w  hich  he  had  "iveii  instructions 
to  Solomon,  having  raised  him  to  the  throne  during 
his  own  lifetime,  l  cii.  xxi1.  xxiii.  1.  And  all  David's  dii ec- 
tions  were  accurately  cat  ried  out  in  respect  to  the  priests 
and  Invites  bv  his  son  Solomon,  mi  the  ".round  that  "so 
had  David  the  man  of  Hod  commanded."  2 Ch  viii.  1 1,  i:>. 
A  class  of  students  ha\e  brought  their  so-called  criti- 
cal spirit  to  bear  on  these  accounts,  and  ha\e  h---i- 
tated  to  say  wh'-ther  or  n»t  the  Iran-actions  of  a  later 
a"v  illicit  have  been  attributed  to  David  and  Solomon. 
But  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  and  universal  grounds 
on  which  we  receive  the  statements  of  Scripture  in  spite 
of  their  objections,  there  is  a  special  ground  in  this 
case;  that  no  one  can  plausibly  suggest  any  later  period 
for  devising  and  executing  such  changes.  They  are 
recorded  chiefly  in  1  Ch.  xxiii. -xxvi.,  which  Bertheau 
in  his  commentary  arranges  as  follows: 

a.  The  number  of   Levites  and   their  business  gene- 
rally, ch.  xxiii.  2-.">. 

b.  Their  fathers'  houses,  or  genealogical  arrangement, 
i-li.  xxiii.  i;-2:!;  with  an  appendix  L'oiug  hack  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  part,  \cr.  2»-:;2,  and  indicating  that  the 
genealogy  is  of  the  overseers  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
as  explained  afterwards. 

c.  The  twenty-four  classes  of  priests,  ch.  xxiv.  1-1:1. 

d.  The  presidents  of  the  corresponding  twenty-four 
classes  of  Levites,  given  already  in  b,  ch.  xxiv.  20-31. 

e.  The  twenty-four  classes  of  singers  and  their  leaders, 

eh   xxv. 

f.  The  classes  of  porters,  ch.  xxvi.  1-111. 

g.  The  administrators  of  the  treasures,  ch.  xxvi.  2o-2«. 
h.   The  officers  for  the  outward  business,  ch.  xxvi.  20-32. 
In  ch.  xxiii.  2-/>.  §  a,  we  have  the  arrangement  of 

the  Levites  generally  according  to  their  occupations,  by 
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the  census  of  their  numbers  from  thirty  years  old  and 
upwards,  into  four  great  classes. 

1.  To  set  forward,  or  oversee,  the  work  of  the  house 

of  the  Lord, 24,000 

l'.  Ofliivrs  ;uid  Judges, 0,OuO 

:',.   1'orters, 4,000 

4.  Singers;  with  David' ,s  instruments,    .         .         .  4,000 


And  this  first  section  seems  to  contain  the  summary 
or  germ  of  everything  that  follows.  If  we  enter  on 
the  examination  of  these  details,  it  is  useful  to  observe 
at  the  commencement  that  there  are  two  principles  of 
arrangement  traceable  to  a  very  large  extent — the  one 
according  to  the  three  great  families  of  Gershon,  Ko- 
hath,  and  Merari;  the  other  into  twenty-four  classes, 
or  <- courses,"  rnp7ro>  rnahhlegoth,  translated  in  the 
Septuagiiit  e0??/xe/ot'at,  the  word  which  is  used  of  the 
courses  of  the  priests  in  Lu.  i.  5,  8;  but  the  translation 
of  the  Greek  and  the  English  at  eh.  xxiv.  and  xxvi.  1 
is  needlessly  varied  to  Siaipecreis,  "divisions" — perhaps 
taking  their  turn  of  two  weeks'  service,  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  year  by  the  assistance  of  some  intercalations,  with 
two  courses  in  each  lunar  month.  The  division  into 
the  three  families  is  most  unmistakably  noticeable  in 
the  case  of  the  singers;  that  into  the  twenty -four  classes 
or  courses  in  these  singers  and  in  the  priests. 

But  the  24,000  to  oversee,  or  set  forward,  the  work 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  above  table,  at  once 
suggest  to  us  twenty -four  courses  of  one  thousand  each. 
Such  an  arrangement  into  twenty- four  genealogical 
divisions  appears  to  be  given  in  §  b,  eh.  xxiii.  G- 23,  with 
the  names  of  the  leaders  or  presidents  somewhat  im- 
perfectly in  §  d,  ch.  xxiv.  20-31,  wherever.  31  very  expressly 
speaks  of  these  men  "casting  lots  over  against  (or,  as 
it  might  be  translated,  "  equally  with")  their  brethren 
the  sons  of  Aaron,"  namely,  in  the  twenty-four  courses 
of  the  priests,  as  given  in  the  preceding  context.  Per- 
haps the  order  may  be  made  out  somewhat  as  follows, 
although  Bertheau  constructs  it  a  little  differently  by 
certain  conjectural  emendations,  especially  as  to  the 
last:— 


;••   -  f    8,  9,    Laadan  (— Libni).        0 

Geishomtes,  |10)'n>    Stumei,    .        .        .    3 

.  cj 

("13-17,     Aim-am,        .        .        2 

(Exclusive  of  the  priests.) 

xxiii.  12.       Kohathites,  \        IS,     Tzhav,       .  .     1 

1!»,     Hebron,         .         .         4 

I        20,     Uzziel,      ...     2 

9 

(21,  22,     Mahli,  ...        2 

xxiii.  21.       Merarite^,     J.         2:i,     Mushi,      .         .         .3 
xxiv.  (20,27,     Jaaziah,         .         .         1 

0 


Then  the  work  of  these  Levites,  their  overseeing,  or 
setting  forward  everything  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  is 
specified  more  exactly  in  what  Bertheau  calls  the  appen- 
dix to  this  section,  in  ver.  28-32,  except  ver.  30,  which 
has  reference  to  the  singers.  This  passage  connects 
their  labours  very  closely  with  those  of  the  priests, 
whom  in  fact  they  assisted  in  every  way;  hence  "the 
work  of  the  service  of  the  house  of  God"  is  attributed 
directly  to  the  priests,  at  1  Ch.  ix.  13.  Perhaps  it  also 
included  his  §  g,  ch.  xxvi.  20-28,  at  least  we  do  not  know 
to  what  other  class  of  Levites  to  refer  these,  the  trea- 
surers of  the  house  of  God.  These  again  are  distinctly 
connected  with  at  least  two  out  of  the  three  great 
families.  Eor,  passing  over  Ahijah,  the  general  trea- 


surer, perhaps,  of  whose  parentage  nothing  is  said  (as 
indeed  some  critics  read  instead  of  A/itjaJi,  AMlitm, 
which  means,  "their  brethren"),  we  have  (1.)  the  Ger- 
shonite  Jehieli  and  his  sons,  ver.  21, 22;  sue  also  ch.  xxix.  <;-8, 
which  appears  to  connect  his  work  with  treasurers  of 
free-will  offerings;  (2.)  Hhebuel,  a  descendant  of  Moses, 
and  therefore  a  Kohathite,  ver.  21;  (3.)  Shelomith,  ap- 
parently also  a  descendant  of  Moses,  to  whom  were 
committed  the  treasures  of  spoils  dedicated  in  war, 

ver.  2,V  28. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  2-i  courses  of  priests, 
§  c,  as  given  in  ch.  xxiv.  1-19,  since  we  confine  our- 
selves here  to  the  simple  Levites  as  much  as  possible; 
and  §  d  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with 
§  b.  But  §  e,  in  ch.  xxv.,  presents  us  with  another  list 
of  24  courses — those  of  the  singers,  arranged  in  bands 
or  choirs  of  12,  making  the  whole  number  12  x  24,  or 
288;  although  ch.  xxiii.  5  speaks  of  their  entire  number 
being  4000,  out  of  which  perhaps  the  actual  choirs  were 
selected.  These  were  ranged  according  to  the  families 
of  three  men  whom  David  set  over  the  service  of  song; 
four  belonging  to  Asaph  the  Gershoiiite,  six  to  Jedu- 
thun  or  Ethan  the  Merarite,  and  fourteen  to  Hemaii 
the  Kohathite.  The  genealogies  of  these  three  men, 
in  the  three  great  Levitical  families  respectively,  are 
given  in  ch.  vi. ;  and  the  identity  of  Ethan  arid  J  edu- 
thun  is  inferred  from  a  number  of  incidental  statements, 
for  instance,  cli.  xv.  10, 17,  with  ch.  xvi.  37,  41.  From  these  two 
chapters  now  quoted,  it  appears  that  David  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  arrangement  of  the  Levites  so  far  as  to 
classify  the  singers,  at  the  time  that  he  brought  up  the 
ark  to  Mount  Zioii;  and  during  that  singular  state  of 
transition,  in  which  there  were  two  religious  centres 
for  Israel,  with  a  high-priest  for  each,  Asaph  was  re- 
tained beside  David  before  the  ark,  while  Heman  and 
Jeduthun  were  with  the  high-priest  Zadok  before  the 
tabernacle  at  Gibeon.  And  the  same  passages  indicate 
that  David  was  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  arrange 
the  porters. 

The  full  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  porters, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  §  f,  that  is,  ch.  xvi.  1-19.  There 
is  considerable  intricacy  in  tracing  the  minutiae  of  these. 
Oehler  conjectures  that  they  belonged  to  the  three 
Levitical  families,  and  that  the  heads  of  these  were 
"the  three  keepers  of  the  door,"  who,  along  with  the 
chief  priests  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  were  taken  and 
put  to  death  by  the  Chaldeans,  2  Ki.  xxv  is;  Je.  lii.  21.  Some 
additional  light  might  be  thrown  on  their  arrangements 
by  a  careful  comparison  with  another  account  in 
1  Ch.  ix.,  which  certainly  hints  at  the  work  of  these 
porters  being  so  ancient,  that  it  was  once  under  the 
direction  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest, 
as  it  expressly  speaks  of  their  final  arrangements  having 
been  ordained  by  David  and  Samuel  the  seer,  ver.  20,22; 
as  it  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  time  of  service  in 
the  courses  of  the  porters  was  only  for  a  week,  ver.  25, 
an  account  which  tallies  well  with  the  narrative  of  the 
revolution  in  which  Athaliah  was  deposed,  and  Joash, 
the  rightful  king,  placed  upon  the  throne,  2  Ch.  xxiii.  4,  (i,  8. 
There  are  however  special  difficulties  in  using  the  pas- 
sage, i  Ch.  ix.;  because  it  has  always  been  a  disputed 
point  whether  it  refers  to  the  time  of  David,  or  even  to 
the  period  antecedent  to  the  exile  at  all,  or  whether  it 
has  not  to  do  entirely  with  arrangements  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
Ne.  xi.  One  thing  is  clear  in  1  Ch.  xxvi.  17,  18,  that 
the  porters  were  arranged  on  four  sides  of  the  temple, 
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and,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  number  of  '2-1,  according  be  tempted  to  look  for  the  third  family  in  the  sons  of 
to  the  usual  tendency  to  arrangement  by  that  number.  '  Asaph,  vcr.  1,  since  Asaph  the  singer  was  a  Cershonite: 

vcr.  IT,  eastward .     ii     ^'ut   there   is  nothing  to  connect   this  Asaph  with  the 

singer  of  the  same  name,  rather  the  contrary,  since  he 
is  of  the  same  lineage  as  Kore,  and  the  name  Asaph 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  Ebiasaph,  accord- 
ing to  ch.  ix.  1',).  In  that  chapter,  ver.  2.',  the  number 
of  the  porters  in  all  seems  to  be  given  as  -2\~2.  I'>ut  in 
ch.  xxvi.  we  observe  two  enumerations;  the  smaller 
•Jl  perhaps  being  of  those  in  each  family  circle  in  that 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  make  out  the  three  families  '  narrower  sense  in  which  we  moderns  commonly  use 
complete!  among  these  porters.  They  seem  to  a  very  the  word  family,  and  the  larger  being  the  number  of 
large  extent  to  have  been  Kohathites.  descendants  of  relatives  united  in  the  same  service  in  families  in  a 
Korah.  or  Kore,  an  1  also  Mcrarites,  ver.  I:L  One  mi_rht  wider  sense. 

ver.  1.   K>. /,"»,:>•,  . Mc.-ln  -l.-n  li  ih:   vi-r.  2,  3,  sons,      . 
(Shelemiali,  ver.  i  I;  Shalliini,  cli.  ix.  I1.'). 
vcr.  -I.    [  Knlmthlt-  I   •  •bededmn  (soil  of  .Jcdutlmn.  cli.  \\i.  :; 
ver.  1".    Minn-  '-,  ll'.sdi 


( >ne  is  tempted  to  indulge  in  run  jeeture,  and  to  alter 
'.'.">  int'i  '."I,  so  a^  to  obtain  a  multiple  of  '2  1 ;  but  it  is 
wiser  to  refrain. 

The  work  of  the  porters.  keepiii'.r  watch  at  the  house 
of  the  |,  ,nl,  seems  to  have  Keen  eonipan-d  to  the  otliee 
of  sentries  and  watehes  in  tip-  military  life  of  the  Lord's 
li  i.-t.  icli  ix  I'.i.  Compare  also  the  expression,  "war 
the  \\arfare."  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Levites  about  the  tabernacle,  e.-peciallv  carrying  it  in 

the  wilderness.    Nn.  iv    J  :,  ,vr.  in 

It  only  remains  to  notice,  i  h.  in  eh.  xxvi.  •_".'-">•_'.  the 

L'-vitos    set     to     "  1 1  le   <  >U  t  W  a  I'd     llUSUU'SS  OVCF     l-Hlel,    for 

officers  and  judges,"  the  total  number  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  eh.  xxiii.  1.  was  OHIO.  Tin-  details  are  not  so 
complete,  as  to  enable  us  to  make  up  this  number,  thou  >h 
we  have  no  reason  to  qiie-tioii  its  aecuracv.  There 
were  - 
cli. 

xxvi.  'J'.i.    /:/<«/•,''•-,  ( 'lii'iian iali  and  his  SMIIS,     Xumb.T  not  ;_'i\vn. 
,,     :;•).   //,/„•„ „;>... ,  lla-hai. i.di  . ind   Iii.s   brethren,  on  I       ... 

tin-  west  side  of  Jordan,   .         .         .  f 

,.   HI,  ;;-'.    //./,,v,,,,V.,.   .I,.nj.,h   and   his   brethren,  mi  )       .,- 
thceast  side  of  Jordan,    .         .         .          )" 

It  is  ipiite  possible  that  the  remaining  1'ion  mav  have 
been  made  up  by  ( 'heiiaiiiah.  He  is,  for  ought  that 
we  kno\V.  tin-  same  who  is  termed  "the  chief  of  the 
I.esites  for  ,<(»(;/,"  ch.  \\  L".',  and  "  master  of  the  *"».'/,  ' 
vcr.  27,  on  occasion  of  the  removal  of  tlie  ark  to  .Mount 
/ion;  but  the  translation  of  this  word  is  extremely 
dubious,  and  the  marginal  rendering,  ••  for  the  carriage," 
is  certainly  simpler  and  more  probable.  It  is  peculiar 
that  all  these  three  classes  of  officers  and  judges  should 
!»•  under  leaders  of  the  Kohathite  family,  and,  as  the 
words  naturally  suggest,  all  Kohathites  themselves. 
Jerijah  might  be  the  saint.'  as  Jeriah,  a  Ilebroiiite  men- 
tioned among  the  '_>  1  heads  of  the  Levites  who  had  the 
general  oversight  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  ch.  xxiii.  i!>; 
but  though  the  name  admits  of  this,  tlie  circumstances 
of  the  ease  are  unfavourable  to  the  identification,  if  we 
are  right  in  understanding  that  David  distributed  the 
common  Levites  into  these  four  great  bodies—  over- 
seers, porters,  singers,  and  officers  and  judges  in  the 
outward  business. 

At  the  disastrous  crisis  in  the  religious  and  political 
history  of  Israel,  when  the  ten  tribes  constituted  them- 
selves into  an  independent  kingdom  not  under  the 
chosen  seed  of  David,  and  adopted  a  looser  form  of 
worship,  with  a  taint  of  heathenism  in  it,  the  Levites 


appear  to  have  generally  adhered  to  the  divimly  in 
stituted  arrangements  in  polity  and  religion.  Accord- 
ingly they  left  the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
flocked  into  the  kingdom  of  ,l\nlah.  \\ithin  which  the 
cities  of  the  priests  wei'e  situated.  It  is  not  clear  from 
the  notices  in  Scripture,  2('h.  xi.  i::,  14;  xiii.  !M1,  whither 
they  were  led  to  iviHiuiice  their  possessions  simply  on 
account  of  religions  scruples,  while  it  was  a  consequence 
of  this  that  Jeroboam  cast  them  uti'.  or  whether  a  plan 
of  scculari/in-  their  [>ossessioiis  was  a  part  of  his  origi- 
nal scheme,  which  of  course  would  place  tin  in  all  in 
antagonism  to  his  innovations.  I'ut  it  is  clear  that 
religious  coii-iderations  acted  very  powerfully,  if  not 
primarily  or  exclusively;  because  multitudes  from  other 
tribes  w  ithdrew  in  the  same  manner,  who  had  no  worldly 
obji-et  but  the  reverse,  and  whose  simple  wish  was  to 
"set  their  heart-  t..  seek  the  Lord  Cod  of  their  fathers," 
cli.  \i  n;:x\  :»  Certainly  also  at  a  later  time,  \\ln  n  cor- 
ruption had  taken  a  very  linn  hold  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  and  kinu  Hi  /•  kiah  exerti-d  himself  in  reforming 
religion,  it  is  recurded,  that  while  both  priests  and 
l.--\  it  is  had  cause  to  be  ashamed,  and  wi  n-  so,  ,ii  \\\  1.1, 
yet,  ch  x\ix.  ::i,  "  the  Levites  \M-re  more  upri'jht  in  heart 
to  sanctify  theiusehes  than  the  priests."  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  tliere  is  ex] press  testimony  to  a  fact  which  we 
should  have  been  prepared  to  conjecture  a--  probable  in 
itself,  that  some  coii-id,rabie  portion  of  the  Levites 
Were  involved  ill  the  defections  of  the  nation,  and  tip 
some  extent  answerable  for  these,  especially  K/e.  xliv. 
ld-13,  "And  the  Levites  that  are  gone  away  far  from 
me,  when  Israel  went  astray,  which  went  astray  away 
from  me  after  their  idols;  they  shall  even  bear  their 
iniquity.  Yet  they  shall  be  ministers  in  my  sanctuary, 
having  charge  at  the  gates  of  the  house,  and  minister- 
ing to  the  house:  they  shall  slay  the  burnt-offering  and 
the  sacrifice  for  the  people,  and  they  shall  stand  before 
them  to  minister  unto  them.  IJecause  they  ministered 
unto  them  before  their  idols,  and  caused  the  house  of 
Israel  to  fall  into  iniquity:  therefore'  have  I  lifted  up 
mine  hand  against  them,  saith  the  Lord  Cod,  and  they 
shall  bear  their  iniquity.  And  they  shall  not  come 
near  unto  me,  to  do  the  office  of  a  priest  unto  me,  imr 
to  come  near  to  any  of  my  holy  things,  in  the  most 
holy  place."  From  these  closing  words  an  inference 
has  been  drawn,  that  the  Levites  may  have  sometime 
been  urged  into  the  current  of  corruption  by  the  hope 
of  being  placed  on  a  level  with  the  priesthood  of  the 
house  of  Aaron;  a.s  also,  at  ver.  1/5,  the  prophet  con- 
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trasts  with  their  behaviour  the  faithfulness  of  "the 
priests  tho  Lcvitcs,  tlie  sons  of  Zadok,  that  kept  the 
charge  of  my  sanctuary  when  the  children  of  Israel 
went  astray  from  me."  Vet  this  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

In  the  reign  of  the  pious  and  energetic  Jehoshapliat, 
\ve  find  Lovites  as  well  as  princes  and  priests  named 
for  a  commission  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
carry  about  the  hook  of  the  law  with  them,  2Ch.  xvii.  r-'j, 
and  the  like  is  to  he  said  of  his  court  erected  in  .Jeru- 
salem at,  a  later  time,  "for  the  judgment  of  the  Lord 
and  for  controversies/'  ch.  xix.  s-n.  And  OH  occasion  of 
his  struck;  with  that  formidable  confederacy  of  heathen 
nations,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  ch.  xx.,  he 
and  his  army  wore  animated  and  directed  by  a  prophet 
who  was  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  A.-aph,  ver.  II;  as  it 
was.  "  the  Levites  of  the  children  of  the  Kohathites, 
and  of  the  children  of  the  Korhites, "  that  praised  "the 
Lord  (!od  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high,"  vcv.  ID. 

\\  e  ha\e  already  noticed  that  it  was  the  Lt.  vites 
who  acted  as  porters  and  ministers  in  the  temple  under 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  who  deposed  the  usurper 
Athaliah,  and  set  the  child  Joash  on  the  throne, 
'-'  Ch.  xxiii. 

In  the  reforms  of  king  Ilezekiah,  amid  which  the 
Levites  were  found  more  upright  in  heart  than  the 
priests,  according  to  the  testimony  we  have  already 
quoted,  the  Levites  acted  under  the  guidance  of  a  com- 
mittee of  fourteen,  representing  in  twos,  we  know  not 
precisely  how,  the  three  great  families  of  Kohath  and 
Merari  and  (.iershon,  the  three  families  of  the  singers 
of  the  sons  of  Asaph  and  Human  and  Jcduthun,  and 
the  family  of  Lii/.aphan,  a  subdivision  of  the  Kohath- 
ites,  whose  right  to  a  special  place  in  this  list  between 
the  two  sets  of  three  is  unknown  to  us.  The  singers 
were  reinstated  in  their  place,  with  their  instruments, 
"according  to  the  commandment  of  David,  and  of  Gad 
the  king's  seer,  and  Xathan  the  prophet;  for  so  was  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  by  his  prophets/'  2(,'h.  x\i\.  -s>. 
And  the  king  and  the  princes  "commanded  the  Levites 
to  sing  praise  unto  the  Lord  with  the  words  of  David, 
and  of  Asaph  the  seer,"  ver.  ;;o;  as  it  is  generally  believed 
that  there  is  suliicient  internal  evidence  that  the  most 
of  the  psalms  bearing  an  inscription  with  the  names  of 
Asaph  or  the  sons  of  Korah,  were  written  between  the 
age  of  David  and  that  of  Hezekiah.  hi  fact,  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  David's  arrangements  for  the  Le- 
vites. seems  implied  in  the  language,  di.  xxxi.  2,  "And 
Hezekiah  appointed  the  courses  of  the  priests  and  the 
Levites  after  their  courses,  every  man  according  to  his 
service,  the  priests  and  Levites  for  burnt-offerings  and 
for  peace-offerings,  to  minister,  and  to  give  thanks,  and 
to  praise  in  the  gates  of  the  tents  of  the  Lord."  Per- 
haps some  special  arrangements  mentioned  in  the  chap- 
ter may  have  been  new  amidst  the  bustle  of  restoration 
of  the  old  system  of  support  for  the  priests  and  Levites. 
And  it  lias  been  also  considered  an  innovation  which 
brought  the  Levites  nearer  the  altar  than  ever  hitherto, 
when,  at  He/.ekiah's  restoration  of  the  temple-service. 
cli.xxix.34,  "  the  priests  were  too  few.  so  that  they  could 
not  flay  all  the  burnt- offerings;  wherefore  their  brethren 
the  Levites  did  help  them  till  the  work  was  ended,  and 
until  the  other  priests  had  sanctified  themselves;"  and 
at  his  great  passover,  ch.  XXX.IG.IT,  "the  priests  sprinkled 
the  blood  (of  the  burnt-oiferings,  or  passover- offerings, 
ver.  15),  which  they  received  of  the  hand  of  the  Levites;  for 
there  were  many  in  the  congregation  that  were  not  sanc- 
tified; therefore  the  Levites  had  the  charge  of  the  killing 
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of  the  passovers  for  every  one  that  was  not  clean,  to 
sanctify  them  unto  the  Lord."  This  modification  of  the 
original  law  and  usage,  if  it  was  such,  which  had  been 
introduced  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  by  Hezckiah, 
appears  to  have  been  the  established  practice  at  the 
time  when  Josiah  held  his  passover,  ch.  \.\xv.  in-12;  and 
at  the  same  time  we  find  the  singers  and  porters  at 
their  work  according  to  the  arrangement  of  David  with 
"Asaph,  and  Human,  and  Jeduthun,  the  king's  seer," 
ver.  1.3. 

After  the  exile  the  Levites  did  not  return  in  numbers 
proportioned  to  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  to 
the  priests,  as  is  plain  from  the  lists  in 
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In  these  lists  those  who  are  called  Levites  may  pro 
bably  be  "the  overseers  of  the  house  of  God,"  desig- 
nated generally  as  Levites,  in  distinction  from  the 
singers  and  porters,  who  had  more  specific  functions. 
We  have  not  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion 
whether  the  extreme  smaliness  of  their  numbers  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  their  greater  corruption,  as  Oehler 
thinks,  or  to  the  temptations  arising  from  the  very 
inadequate  support  accorded  to  this  humble  class  of 
servants  in  the  sanctuary,  sec  Xe.  x.  ;jr-;:{.»;  xii.  44;  xiii.  10. 
Eighty  years  after  the  first  return,  when  Ezra  led  up  a 
body  of  colonists,  it  required  a  special  effort  to  obtain 
any  Levites  at  all,  Ezr.  viii.  i.vit).  Possibly  matters  gra- 
dually-improved; at  least,  from  Ne.  xi.  3-1 9,  we  learn  that 
the  proportion  of  the  Levites  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  to 
the  priests  had  risen  so  much  as  to  be  456  to  Il!i2,  the 
whole  inhabitants  enumerated  being  8044;  of  these  4,16 
there  were  172  porters.  .Also  this  and  the  succeeding 
chapter  indicate  that  Xehemiah  succeeded  in  restoring 
pretty  much  the  arrangements  of  David,  at  least  as  to 
the  singers  and  porters:  only,  as  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments of  the  tribes  were  not  restored,  there  is  nothing 
said  of  properly  Levitical  cities. 

In  the  JSfew  Testament  the  Levites  are  scarcely- 
mentioned.  In  Jn.  i.  lit,  we  read  that  the  Jews  sent 
priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem  to  ask  the. Baptist 
who  he  was.  From  Ac.  iv.  36  we  learn  that  Barnabas, 
the  distinguished  associate  of  the  apostle  Paul,  was  a 
Levite.  In  the  sealing  of  the  144,000  from  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  in  He.  vii.,  Levi  appears  as  one  of  the 
tribes,  the  number  twelve  being  preserved  by  the  omis- 
sion of  Dan. 

In  the  symbolical  description  of  the  glory  of  the  New 
Testament  church,  and  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 
Is.  ixvi.  21,  it  is  written,  "And  I  will  also  take  of  them  for 
priests  [and]  for  Levites,  saith  the  Lord.''  [G.  C.M.D.] 

LEVTTICUS  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the 
third  book  of  Moses,  after  the  example  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  retained  this  name  invented  by  the  Septuagint 
Greek  translators.  The  word  is  an  adjective  formed 
from  the  proper  name  Levi  or  Levite,  and  is  tolerably 
descriptive  of  a  book  which  is  occupied  very  largely 
with  the  rules  for  sacrifices  and  other  sacred  services. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  similar  names  are  found  in 
Rabbinical  works,  such  as  "the  law  of  the  priests/' 
"the  law-book  of  the  offerings."  But  the  common 
Jewish  name,  and  that  by  which  it  is  designated  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  Wayyiqrd,  according  to  the  practice 
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of  naming  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  a  word  I  nients  which  warrant  us  to  understand  that  the  book 
or  words  as  near  the  beginning  as  may  be.  Leviticus  !  of  Leviticus  in  general  consists  of  the  laws  which  were 
is  the  middle  book  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  the  .lews  Driven  between  the  time  that  the  tabernacle  was  fully 
have  noted  that  the  middle  litt<:'f  of  tlie  entire  law  of  set  up  and  the  time  that  it  departed  from  Mount  Sinai, 
Moses  is  the  6  in  <jalili'>ii,  "belly."  in  Le.  xi.  \'l.  that  in  the  direction  of  the  land  of  promise,  that  is,  between 
the  middle  v»i-<l  is  c~n.  "  sought,"  in  ell.  x.  lo.  and  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  and  the  twentieth  day 
that  the  middle  cirsc  is  eh.  viii.  S.  j  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  exodus, 

The  book  begins,  <•  And  the  Lord  called  unto  Moses.  '  Kx.  x!  •>,  17,  and  \u.  x.  11. 

and  Kjiid-i:.  mitn  li'nn  out  <>J    t/n   !  iln.rn<JLrh  "f  '  In  this  book  of  Leviticus  there  are  plainly  two  great 

i/ntifiii,  saving,"  &c.  This  bodv  of  laws,  relating  pecu-  subjects,  wliich  we  mav  designate  \\ith  Keil.  first,  i-li 
liiirly  to  I-rael  in  their  church  capacity,  was  delivered  i.-xvi  ,  the  fundamental  law  ami  ordinances  for  the  cove- 
to  them,  through  their  mediator  .Muses,  of  course,  from  nant  fellowship  of  Israel  with  .lehovah:  and  secondly, 
the  niercv-seat  of  the  taberua-'le.  the  plaee  of  app  'inted  eh.  xvii.-xxvii.,  the  law>  for  the  hallowing  of  1-racl  in  this 
meeting  and  uf  '_T.ieious  revelation,  accord, n_r  to  |-].\.  covenant  fellowship  with  (!od.  It  is  a  division  answer- 
x\v.  '!-.  \u.  vii.  v.i.  Yet  the  tabernacle  moveil  from  ;  ing  to  the  two  great  characteristics  of  Mod's  people, 
place  to  place  through  the  wilderness,  und  rev.  latiuus  privilege  and  duty,  or  grace  conferred  and  injured  on 
continued  to  be  Driven  to  suit  new  circumstances  which  I  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  uraee  wrought 
emerged  in  the  hi.-torv  of  tin;  p.-  >ple.  |',ut  the  laws  in  into  them  and  manifested  bv  them.  'I'lius  the  L,  rd 
this  book  ap]>ear  to  have  been  given  coiitinuouslv  a(  on.'  at  .Mu':u'  Sinai  had  invited  I  -ra<  1  to  In-come  to  him  "a 
period,  at  tin-  commencement  of  the  sp.-cial  |e-i..lation.  '  kingdom  of  pri«--ts.  and  a  holy  nation."  l-:\  xix.  ii,  and 
and  to  have  been  the  fir.-t  in  jioint  of  lime  aft'  r  the  ,  the  foi-ni'-r  designation  may  be  said  to  be  expanded  in 
fundamental  legislation  connected  with  the  proelama-  j  the  tirst  part  of  Leviticus,  and  the  second  designation 


Moses  on  tho  summit  of  Mount  Sinai.  In  regard  to  giving  them  the  means  of  using  their  privileges  of  access 
the>e  last  it  is  said,  K\.  \\\i.  .;.',  that  when  the  Israeli  to.-  to  (  ,'od  as  their  (Iced,  mav  be  coiisid.  red  a  commentary 
ventured  to  com.-  near  to  Moses,  after  thev  had  |>er-  I  upon  the  preface  to  the  ten  commandments:  \\hile  the 
ceived  the  shining  of  his  countenance,  ''he  gave  tin  m  ten  commandments  themselves,  with  promises  and 
in  commandment  all  that  the  Lord  had  spoken  uith  thre-iteninu's  anncxeil  in  certain  instances,  find  their 
him  in  Mount  Sinai."  And  it  i-  this  expression  which  comni'  ntary  in  the  second  part  of  this  book,  with  its 
i-  r.  ])r-ateilly  used  in  the  h  iok  of  I,,  viti.-us:  as  tiie  \\ho],-  rule.-  for  enjoying,  usiiiir,  and  n:anif.  -tinu'  the  covenant- 
series  of  la\\s  upon  sacrifices  are  said,  to  !"•  position  in  a  lioly  lifi-,  with  a  statc'inent  attached  of  the 

those  "  which   the    Loi-il   commanded    Most  s    ///    M<m,,t  ,  blessings  and    cur-!.-   that    must   follow  upon    obediei 

,y/W,  ///    //,,    (/«//   t/,,,/   /,,    cnmnniiiilul  the   .-i,'.'.!,;:,   ,,J  :ui<l    disobedience   resj>ectively.      And   then-   is   a    very 


jrness  of  Sinai.' 


•i,mk\   ' 

I.  The-  law  of  offerings,  ell.  i.-vii. 

1.   Generally    :  luals,    cli 

i.-vi.  7    11    hrew,  eh.  i.-vj 
[  1.]   linrn*  otferiius,  ,-h.   i. 
I  J.]   .Meat-ott'.-i-iiu's,  eh    ii. 
I-':.  1   Peace  otierin.'-,  eh.  iii. 

[,-).]  Trespass  offerings,  eh    v.   11   vi.  7  (Hebrew    ,  :,    -. 
_.    Siwc-ial    additional    directions    fir    the 

diiti--sand  privileges  in  sacrificing;  with  s.. me  newly  men 
ti.inel  v.iri-ties  in  meat-oil, -rin_'s  ami  peace -oiferin;.'-  ch.  vi. 
S  vii.  MS  (Hebrew,  ch.  vi.  vii.) 

II.  The  investiture,  >v.c..  of  A  iron  and  his  son-  with  tile  priestly       II     The  lioline--  of  the  priests  and  the  oll'.-rin.'s,  eh.   x\L  xxii. 
ollic-e,  ch.  viii.-x.  l.    Manifestati  .11  of  the  -pe'-ial  holine-s  of  the   priest.-;  |1]   in 

1.  Conseeration  of  the  pre.N,  and  of  the   tabernacle,  in  con  their  res;  riet.-d   mourning  for  the  dead;  pj]   in  the  peculiar 
nection  with  them,  eh.  viii                                                                              .spotlessness  of  their  marriages;  [:;|  in  theirnoi  approaeliii.g 

2.  Their  tir-t  sa.-riti--es   eh.  ix.  the  altar  when  they  suffer  from  bodily  defects,  ch.  xxi. 

;i.    Declaration  of  their  holiness,  by  tlie  terrible  «rV  offiod.  by  |       '2.    And  that  of  the  olfenn.'s.  whieh  are  not  to  be  touched  by  a 
his  ,/•.„•,/.<(  if  instruction  on  tlie  subject,  and   by  the  condtict   !  priest  while'  line-lean,  nor  by  a  stranger;  and  tlnty  themsetlves 


'.»t  inn 
ithii  : 

ir  people,  «a!l;m  :  in  the    I 
ei  .leh. i\ah  and  not   in  the  way*  of  tlie  he  ith.-n,  eh.  xvii.    XX. 

•  tcj  >Hi  \\»\\  :  the  anini  ils  heing  kill.'d  at 
the  tabei'iiarle  door;    mil  yet   th-  blood,  the  atonement  for 

11,  eh.  xvii. 
•J.    l'mit\   in    the  marri-iu'e  relation,  it<;.;   and   children  not    to 

1,.  .rjv,'.n  to  Moloeli,  eh.  xviii. 

:;     Instam-es  of  lioly  eondiiet  tow-ard  ( io  1  and  man.  ch.  xi\. 
1.   Knforcem -n:  of .  h.  xviii.  with  [ieiialties,  eh.  \x. 


to  be  in  irked  out,  as  holy  by  certain  peculiar  411  ilitieations, 
c-h.  xxii. 

III.  Hnles   as  to   means  .f  noiirislinu-nt,   and   a-   to  occasional       III.    Manifestations  of  holiness,  both  ut  special  se  LSOHS  and  at 
states  of  body,  ch.  xi.   xv.  all  time.-,  eh.  xxiii.  xxiv. 

1.  (.'lean  and  nn.-lean  animals  whieh  of  them  may  be  eaten  1.  Set,  times  whieh  are  soeeial  as  holy  convocations,  ch.  xxiii. 
and  may  be  touched  without  defilement,  and  purifications,  ,  •-'.  Israel's  holiness  uninterruptedly,  as  represented,  [I  |  by  the 
c-h.  xi.  li_'ht»hieh  burned  continually  in  the  tabc-i-iiac'le;  p-|  b\  the 

•J.   Childbirth,  and  purifications,  ch.  \ii.  show-bread  continually  presented  in   the  tabernaele.   [3|   by 

:'.    Leprosy,  and  imriticatioiis,  ch    xiii.  xiv. 

-1.   Other  times  of  bodily  defilement,  and  purifications,  eh.  xv. 

IV.  The  day  of  atonement,  the  annual  summing  up  and  inter  i.--      IV.    Means  of  perpetuating  tie-  The.  H 

application  of  all  the  means  of  grace  for  the  collective  church,  j       1.   I.exally:  The  saliljatical  years  c-ulminatin-  in  tho  Jubilee, 
and  with  a  call  to  each  individual  to  improve  the  opportunity,  i  the  restoration  of  all  things,  a-  appointed  in  the  law  of  Hod 

ch.  xvi.  at  first,  ch.  xxv. 

•J.   Morally:    Covenant   discipline,  for   really   preserving   the 
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people  in  (iod's  favour,  or  restoring  them  to  it,  ch.  xx\i. 
V.   Appendix,  on  vows,  ch.  xx\ii. 
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LEVITICUS 

The  justification  of  any  analysis  such  as  this,  must 
be  found  chiefly  in  its  simplicity  and  sullieielicy.  l'i,t 
one  or  two  remarks  may  be  added  with  propriety 
(1.)  Many  of  the  divisions  are  made  prominent  by  I  lie 
titles.  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  or  the  like, 
with  which  they  commence:  or  by  the  concluding 
fomu ili;-.  >:ieh  as  occur  at  ch.  vii.  '-}>7 ,  :'>S  and  xi.  4>'i,  -17. 
and  xiii.  .'<:',  and  xiv.  54-57,  ami  xv.  •">-!,  :;::.  -.  The 
nature  of  these  opening  or  closing  expressions  may  often 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  section,  or  confirm  the  im- 
pression derived  from  reading  the  subject-matter.  Tims 
the  general  law  of  sacrifices  is  followed  by  a  recapitula- 
tion which  dwells  upon  some  matters  that  concerned 
the  priests  more  than  the  people.  Therefore  Moses  is 
commanded  in  reference  to  the  forme1!',  ch.  i.  2,  to  n/,en/c 
unto  the  f/i/'u'rcii  of  Jtrui'l ;  but  in  reference  to  the  latter, 
cli.  vi.  :',  to  command  A<tr<m  mnl  his  umis,  with  which  also  j 
compare  ver.  '2^,  I'.l.  In  a  manner  entirely  analogous  to 
this,  the  titles  of  ch.  xxi.  xxii.  run  thus,  "Speak  unto 
the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  say  unto  them;" 
"Speak  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons:"  whereas  in  the 
three  preceding  chapters  the  titles  run,  "  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel;"  "  Speak  unto  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel;"  though  it  is  certainly 
more  comprehensive  in  ch.  xvii.,  "Speak  unto  Aaron, 
and  unto  his  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel.'' 
perhaps  because1  the  priests  were  specially  interested  in 
the  regulations  which  follow,  as  to  killing  animals  at 
the  tabernacle,  and  as  to  the  blood  of  atonement.  In 
fact,  the  unbroken  connection  of  all  the  three  chapters, 
xviii.  xix.  xx.,  is  marked  out  by  the  expressions  often 
occurring,  "  1  am  the  Lord;"  "  f  am  the  Lord  your 
God;"  ''  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy,"  .fee.  (•).)  The  division  has  a  more  artificial  look 
in  our  English  Bible  than  it  really  ought  to  have,  on 
account  of  an  alteration  for  the  worse  from  the  Hebrew 
division  of  the  chapters,  as  noted  in  the  analysis. 
(4.)  A  similar  disadvantage  to  the  English  reader  arises 
once  or  twice  from  the  authorized  translation.  There 
is  hopeless  confusion  occasioned  by  the  rendering,  ch. 
v. i;,  "He  shall  bring  his  trespass-offering  unto  the  Lord," 
a  rendering  certainly  permitted  by  the  words,  yet  pre- 
vented by  the  language  of  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  by 
the  want  of  any  new  paragraph  to  break  oiF  the  rules 
for  the  sin-offering  until  ver.  14:  it  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  uniformly  with  ver.  7,  "he  shall  bring  for  h  is 
trespass,'1''  Also  in  ch.  xxiii.  '2.  the  word  "feasts"  is 
not  a  happy  rendering,  though  it  has  been  preserved 
more  uniformly  than  many  others;  perhaps  "set  times," 
"appointed  times  of  meeting,"  the  Scotch  "trysts," 
would  best  give  the  meaning,  as  it  would  suggest  the 
contrast  between  seasons  of  peculiar  approach  and  holy 
service,  as  explained  in  this  chapter,  and  the  service 
"  continually "  of  a  people  always  near  unto  him,  of 
which  the  next  chapter  gives  two  emblems,  in  their 
presentation  of  oil  for  the  light,  and  of  the  show-bread 
with  its  incense.  ('>.}  The  last  chapter  comes  in  as  a 
sort  of  appendix,  all  the,  legislation,  strictly  so  called, 
having  been  ended  some  time  before:  but  vows  were 
not  primarily  included  in  the  revelation  and  lav/  to 
Israel  by  Moses.  No  special  encouragement  was  given 
to  them;  and  so  far  as  practised,  they  were  left  very 
much  to  the  direction  of  patriarchal  usage  and  the  light 
of  nature,  except  that  some  restrictions  were  put  upon 
them  here,  and  in  Nu.  vi.  xxx.  Compare  the  silence  as 
to  tithes  to  be  brought  to  God's  house  and  spent  upon 
his  service  (distinct  from  the  Levites'  portion),  though 
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this  was  natural  in  consequence  of  patriarchal  example. 
and  a  sense  of  intrinsic  propriety,  and  the  expending 
of  gifts  in  God's  presence  is  therefore  taken  for  granted 
in  the  law;  yet  without  any  express  regulations,  till 
those  which  come  as  it  were  incidentally,  and  like  an 
appendix,  in  De.  xii.  xiv.  (<}.)  We  are  not  to  look  for 
such  logical  arrangement  as  may  be  found  in  a  modern 
code.  Tin;  law  to  Israel  was  given  in  a  popular  man- 
ner, and  recorded  in  a  book  meant  for  all  to  study: 
and  its  regulations  partly  arose,  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, out  of  emergencies  which  the  Divine  purpose 
had  arranged  for  bringing  out  some  particulars  of  the 
Divine  commands.  There  is  very  much  less  of  history 
however  in  this  book  of  Leviticus  than  in  any  of  the 
others;  it  is  confined  to  the  sections,  <;h.  viii.-x.  ami  ch.  xxiv.; 
and  there  is  an  obvious  resemblance  between  the  pro- 
vidence and  the  commands  in  ch.  x.  and  those  in  ch. 
xxiv.  10--!o,  where  the  laws  of  (Joel  are  seen  to  be  in 
full  operation,  enforced  either  by  his  own  immediate 
act,  or  by  the  solemn  act  of  the  people  in  obedience  to 
his  express  command. 

Very  much  less  of  this  book  than  of  any  of  the  rest 
has  been  impugned  by  the  sceptical  criticism  of  modern 
times;  and  it  is  in  general  conceded  that  it  presents  an 
accurate  view  of  the  Mosaic  worship  and  rules  of  con- 
duct, even  where  men  have  denied  that  it  is  the  com- 
position of  Moses  himself.  As  might  be  expected. 
however,  the  prophecy  in  ch.  xxvi.  is  pronounced  to  be 
the  composition  of  a  later  age,  by  those  who  refuse  to 
believe  in  proper  inspiration  and  prediction. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  this  book,  as  it  is  very  much 
the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  church,  we  could  not  expect 
much  direct  quotation  from  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  we  do  find  an  instance,  such  as  ch.  xii.  8,  in 
Lu.  ii.  '24,  "to  offer  a  sacrifice  according  to  that  which 
is  said  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  'A  pair  of  turtle-doves 
or  two  young  pigeons.'  "  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
extremely  frequent  references  to  it,  not  only  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  also  throughout  the  New- 
Testament,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  sacrificial  system 
pointed  continually  to  Christ,  the  true  and  only  proper 
sacrifice  for  sin.  Some  of  these  references  indeed  are 
specially  to  the  passover,  one  of  the  earliest,  most 
striking,  and  in  one  sense  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
sacrificial  services,  of  which  we  read  chiefly  in  Exodus; 
but  with  the  exception  of  these,  it  is  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus  that  we  have  to  look  almost  always  for  the 
Old  Testament  figures  of  the  realities  in  the  sacrifice 
and  priesthood  of  Christ.  And  as  all  the  arrangements 
for  atonement  culminated  or  were  concentrated  in  the 
services  on  the  annual  day  of  atonement,  Le.  xvi ,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  it  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  work  of  Christ,  to  which  attention  is 
specially  directed  in  ILeb.  ix. 

Yet  since  the  book  of  Leviticus  is  also  largely  occu- 
pied with  the  rules  for  holy  living  suitable  to  God's 
redeemed  people,  we  find  quotations  and  references 
which  bear  upon  this  other  topic.  The  great  reason 
for  holiness,  i  re.  i.  in,  "  Because  it  is  written,  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  is  taken  probably  from  Le.  xi.  44, 
though  it  is  substantially  repeated  several  times  in  this 
book.  This  holiness,  however,  is  in  the  Now  Testa- 
ment set  free  from  many  restrictions  and  imperfections 
which  were  connected  with  the  instructions  concerning 
it  in  the  temporary  and  local  dispensation  given  through 
Moses.  Especially  all  ties  to  a  particular  centre,  the 
seat  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar,  are  broken  by  our 
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Lord  in  his  discourse  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  Jn.  iv. 
2i-^\.  The  like  is  to  be  said  of  the  special  seasons  in- 
troduced by  the  law  of  Moses.  Ga.  iv.  :>,  i<>;r,,i.  ii  n;,  17.  The 
latter  passage  refers  also  to  the  indifference  of  parti- 
cular meats  and  drinks,  as  do  other  passages  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul:  and  the  lesson,  as  well  as  some  still 
wider,  was  impressively  taught  to  Peter  in  his  \ision 
at  Joppa,  Ac.  x.,  and  alHrmed  by  the  council  at  Jeru- 
salem. Ac.  xv.  The  whole  t.  pii'tle  to  the  Hebrews  mav 
_ 

be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  a  coiumeiitarv  upon 
the  Levitieal  law.  pointing  out  th<-  essential  unity  of 
the  two  economies,  and  yet  the  immeasurable  supe- 
riority of  the  new  over  the  old. 

The  singular  arrangements  of  th"  y,  ar  of  jubilee, 
that  is,  of  glad  sound.  Le.  xxv.,  aim>  d  at  piv-erving  the 
constitution  of  things  in  th,.  church  of  I-ra,  1  as  it  had 
coni"  troin  tin-  hand  of  (.od.  and  included  provisions 
for  rectifying  what,  had  gone  wrong,  and  for  restoring 
what  had  b,  en  lost.  The  n  ference  to  this,  and  to  the 
blessings  colinecteil  with  this,  i-  plain  in  the  language 
of  Ps.  l.xxxix.  LI,  ''Blessed  is  the  people  that  know 
the  joyful  sound,  they  shall  walk,  O  Lord,  in  the  light 
of  thy  countenance.  The  sam>-  reference  is  equally 
plain  in  the  grand  description  of  th"  gn  at  prophet  pro- 
claiming the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  N.  ; 
which  our  Lord  r,  ad  and  applied  to  himself  in  the  syiia 

goglle      of      Nav.nvtil.      [,'l.   iv.    llj   J]  I'.Ut      tile      fulfilment 

which  had  begun  that  day  during  hi-  personal  ministry 
on  earth,  and  \\hicii  is  In  ing  earrieil  on  at  pivsi-nt,  \\ill 
H"t    be  c 'inpl"t"d,  and  cannot   presi-nt    tlieantitvpe   of 
some  of   the   features    in   the   year  of  juhii.v.  till    "the 
times  of  restitution  of  all  things,"  the  deliverance  "from 
the  bondage  of  corruption   into  the   glorious   liberty  <>f 
t;,"   ehildivn   of  (Jod,"    "the   adoption,  to    wit.   tin 
deinption  of  our  1>  ,<\\ ,"    \.-  \\\.  i  ,  u::  i; 
•-'V-'n,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  considered  the  type. 

i  Hi  inks  \vhieh    nny   lie  consulted  en   Leviticus    are  ilie  unvat 

well  kimwii  commentaries   MM   tin-    HIM.-  at    laiye;   s| i-il  com 

mentarie-   ,,i,    the    Pent.iteueh,   such    as    \ins\\orth 

elder,  and    liaum-arten's    I  I  anioii"  those 

<if  oar  o»  n   da\  ;  ,  •  •  : k. 

like  the  recent  volume  of  A.  A.  l;,i:i  ir.      !'»>,  i n 

eminent  living  (Jerman  schol  irs,  Kn..liel.  a  th..roiuh  Hat  :<>nali-t. 
and  Keil.  a  -,  au  1   and   v.  r,   sensible    Ian  i.er.n,  givi 
marvMf  all    i  Ii  .t    ha.-  been  accomplished,  even   to  our  own  ilay, 
in  the  interpretation  and  elucid.-it  i<>n  MI'  the  b,.,,k.     M'ich   \\ill 
also  I.,-  found   in   il,,.   best   m.,,|,M-n  works  cm  .lewi-h  ant  i.e. 
such  as  those  of  Kwald  and  K.al:  and   particularly  th'.-e  ,.n   ihe 
sMalx.'ie-il    MI-    typical    <y.-tem   "f  worship,   e<p.viali\    hahr  and 
Fahbairn;  al-o  in  the  w,.ik-»f  lleng-tenlierg  and  Kurtz  on  the 

MMsaic    i.M'ei-ings;    and    s,,tne    materials    also    in    1 ks    c.n    the 

Mosaic  constitution  or  system  ,,!'  laws,  ,,f  which  Miehacli-'  is  the 
best  kiiMV,  n,  thdii-.'h  he  is  a  must  unsatisfactory  guide..  Excel- 
lent artu-les,  s ;  c,f  them  very  elaborate,  by  Odder.  I.eyrer, 

and  liucischi,  are  given  in  Her/.,,',',  under  the  heading-.  /  e, 
<;:liih,l,,  I.,  ,-i,  and  /.,  ,-il,  „,  ';//-. /'-iv^.w.  Ht  ;,«</«"</'  „,  S.i/,/,i:t/,-  ,i,,d 
J':l,<r,ahr,  StfitHjtsilzt.]  [c;.  e.  M.  i,.| 

LIBERTIXES  [A^/irJVoi,  properly  a  Latin  word. 
Libcrtini,  freednien,  either  such  as  had,  from  being- 
slaves,  personally  obtained  their  freedom,  or  who  were 
born  of  liberated  parents"].  A  party  of  Jews  so  called, 
having  a  synagogue  of  their  own  at  Jerusalem,  appear 
in  the  account  given  of  the  persecution  raised  against 
Stephen,  Ac.  vi.  i>.  Nothing  is  said  of  their  previous 
history,  but  the  probability  is,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
political  disturbances  which  were  ever  and  anon  oc- 
curring among  the  Jewish  population,  they  or  their 
fathers  had  been  carried  as  captives  to  Koine,  and,  on 
their  subsequently  obtaining  civil  liberty,  had  settled 
down  there.  Their  having  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  j 


implied  that  some  of  their  number  were  generally,  per- 
haps alwavs,  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  their  head- 
quarters would  still  be  in  Koine.  It  is  reported  by 
Philo  that  a  large  portion  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber 
was  inhabited  by  Jews  of  this  description  (Leg.  ad  i'ai.\ 
and  Tacitus  relates  that  so  many  as  4ll(i(i  freednien. 
professing  the  Jewish  religion,  were  transported  by 
Tiberius  to  Sardinia  ( Ann.  viii.  LY,>.  Other  views  have 
been  taken  of  the  party  designated  Libertines  in  the 
Acts,  such  as  that  they  were  Italian  fricdmeii  who  had 
embraced  the  Jewish  faith,  or  were  natives  of  a  place 
called  Lihertum  in  Africa:  but  that  given  above  is  so 
probable  in  itself,  and  now  so  generally  eoneurn  d  in, 
that  it  alone  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

LIB  XAH  [irliitun:-*].  1.  A  station  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness.  \u  xx\iii.  L'o.L'l.  Thev  had  already 
turned  southwards  alter  tia  ir  fatal  rebellion  at  Kadesh, 
Nu  xiv.  L'.'I;  lie  ii  l;  and  had  ha  It  i  d  for  a  time  at  Kimmoii- 
I'are/.  probably  tho  sana  as  Jel  el  Ikhrimm  or  llarim: 
,sYi  III  MMn.N-i'AKi  /  .  whence  they  proceeded  to  Libnah. 
\Ve  mav  look  for  the  latt'-r.  there!',  re,  at  a  day's 
march  to  the  south  of  J<  hcl  Ikhrimm,  the  locality  bt  ing 
\d  turtln-r  ili  t'  rmined  by  the  signification  of  the  name 
itself,  and  by  tin-  position  of  the  ii"\t  station,  appar- 
ently id,  ntical  with 'Ain  el-Jughamileh,  about  thirty 
mil,  -  or  t\\o  day-'  journey  smith  of  Jebel  Ikhrin.ni  (net 
L'lssAiii.  Accordingly,  near  the  point  uh,  r,  •  Lord  I'rud- 
ho"'s  roii:.  from  S;il  /.to  1  Vt  ra  mi'-rseet,  d  that  ot  Si  t  t/.i  n 
from  (iaxa  to  Sinai,  i-  a  .-pot  about  half-way  between 
Jibcl  Ikhrimm  and  'Ain  el-Ju.ghamileh,  ca'll,  d  ll«)r 
(l-Alii/<l</.  "  the  "'/,  ilt  stone"  ,llil. .  lies  i  ;,,;.  i.  This,  then, 
mav  fairlv  claim  to  ivpn  sent  the  Libnah  of  the  1s- 
rai-liti-h  itinerary.  It  i-  situated  in  a  branch  of  the 
gnat  \\adv  el-  Arish.  whicli  abounds  in  pasturage  for 
(•ami  Is  and  flocks,  and  is  the  principal  drain  of  the  Tib 
waters.  It  is  still  a  landmark  to  the  traveller  as  h. 
crosses  th"  central  desert:  \\hile  the  •'chalk"  formation 
of  its  rocks,  and  the  ''  white  -and"  by  which  it  is  spe- 
cially characterized  iXimm.  j-t.  \i.  ,  satisfactorily  account 
for  tip-  de-i^iiation  l.ilmnli.  of  which  indeed  the  modern 
name  is  simply  the  ei|ui\  aleiit.  That  this  title  had  a 
peculiar  significance.  ]s  evident  from  the  Ian. 

Dr.   \\  il-oii  when  in  the  neighbour!) 1.      "The  glare," 

he  wi'it,  -.  "  from  the  chalk  over  which  we  were  travel- 
ling [northward  along  \\ady  <T'Ar,-h|,  and  from  the 
cliff's  around  us,  was  quite  intolerable.  I  wa-  obliged 
to  dismount  from  my  camel  to  have  th"  sphere  of 
reflection  upon  mv  eves  contracted;  but  even  in  this 
way  I  found  but  little  abatement  of  my  visual  agonies. 
At  mid-day  we  were  close  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
remarkable  chalk  range  which  we  had  nhservt  d  running 
to  the  north-north-west  from  the  time  that  we  had  got 

to  the  summit  of  Jebel  Till"    'I, amis  of  the  liible,  i.  ai:,,  L'liii). 

2.  LIHNAII.  A  city  in  the  lowland  of  Judah,  Jos. xv. 42. 

T.  It  was  evidently  a  place  of  importance.  For  (1) 
Joshua  went  out  of  his  way  to  besiege  it,  although  it  was 
not  one  of  the  leagued  cities,  against  wliich  his  efforts 
were  at  the  time  especially  directed,  Jus.  x.  l-.i,  2!i,  •"",: '",  '•''• 
He  was  too  good  a  general  to  leave  so  strong  a  place 
unsubdued  in  his  rear,  d';  It  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  group  of  nine  Shephelah  cities  to  which  it  belong?, 
Jus.  xv.  IL'- II.  ('•>)  It  ranked  next  to  Hebron  among  the 
nine  cities  of  Judah  and  Simeon  which  were  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  J»s.  xxi.  i:!;  K'h.  vi  :,-.  (4)  Its  revolt  from 
Jehoram  simultaneously  with  that  of  Kdom.1  was 
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thought  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record.  LM<J.  viii.  22; 
2Ch.  xxi.  10.  (."0  It  sustained  fur  sometime  the  attack 
of  Sennacherib  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  i'Ki.  six  v; 
is  xxxvii.8.  ((>>  It  was  the  native  place  of  ilamutal, 
\vho  became  the  wife  of  Josiah,1  and  tin1  mother  of  two 
of  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  .1  udali,  .lehoah  i/  and 
Xedekiah,  2Ki.  xxiii.  31;  xxiv.  IS;  Jo  Hi.  1. 

II.  I-'roi;i  the  circumstance  tliat  Libnah  is  twiee 
mentioned  along  with  Lachish.  it  has  been  supposed 
tliat  the  two  cities  \\ere  adjacent.  Hut  this  does  not  j 
appear  to  In-  a  legitimate  infen  i:''e  froiu  tlie  contexts 
of  tlii'  two  passages.  (1)  Joshua  is  said  to  liave  : 
"passed"  or  "crossed  over"  from  Makkedah to Libiiah, 
from  Libuah  to  Lachb-h.  and  from  Lachish  to  Kglon. 
Jos.  x.  2!i,3i, ::i;  the  original  12V  importing  either  the  pas- 
sage of  ,'i  riv.-r  or  mountain,  or.  in  the  absence  of  such 
obstacles,  tlie  traversing  a  considerable  space  of  level 
ground.2  Nor  is  this  word  used  indiscriminately;  for 
in  the  same  passage  we  are  told  that  the  ''kinur  of 
Gezer  came  >•'/>  to  help  Lachish."  and  that  Joshua. 
"vent  i'f>"  from  Kglon  to  Hebron,  and  "  returned"  from 
Hebron  to  Debir.  Jos.  x. 33,30, 3S.  ('2')  The  juxtaposition 
of  tlie  two  names  in  the  duplicate  narrative  which  de- 
scribes Sennacherib  as  "warring  against  Libnah,"  after 
"he  was  departed  from  Laehish,''  is  at  once  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  sacred  writer's  previous  statement, 
that  the  king  of  Assyria  "  came  up  against  nil  the  \ 
fenced  i'it!<*  «f  J /"!<!//,  and  took  them,''  2  Ki.  xviii.  13. 
L:iel.i.,li  and  Libnah  are  mentioned  together,  not  be- 
cause they  were  contiguous,  but  because  they  were  the 
two  principal  strongholds  of  Judah  in  the  south- west. 
(:">)  lint  all  uncertainty  as  to  this  point  is  removed  by 
the  enumeration  of  Laehish,  JMakkedah,  &c.,  in  a 
group  of  cities  totally  distinct  from  that  in  which 
Libnah  appears,  comp.  Jos.  xv.  37-41,  with  ver.  .12-11. 

III.  We  are  enabled, however,  to  go  beyond  merely 
general  and  negative  considerations  in  our  endeavours 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  Libnah.  (1)  In  the  list  of  ; 
kings  subdued  by  Joshua,  it  stands  between  Horniah 
and  Arad,  cities  of  the  ''south,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Adullam  and  Makkedah,  cities  of  the  maritime  plain, 
on  the  other.  Jos.  xii.  14-10.  This  is  suggestive  of  a  loca- 
lity towards  the  south  of  the  Shephelah.  where  it 
borders  on  the  Negeb.  (2)  Of  the  four  groups  into 
which  the  cities  of  the  Shephelah  are  divided,  the  first, 
Jos.  xv.  33-30,  comprises  those  of  the  north-cast;  the 


Edom and  Libnah,  thus  occurring  at  tlie  same  time,  had  been 
previously  concerted.  A  n-feiviuv,  houever,  to  tlie  later  narrative 
in  Chronicles  ( which  often  supplies  particulars  of  great  value), 
shows  that  while  tlie  Kdomite  rebellion  was  a  merely  political 
movement,  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Libnah  was  actuated 
by  far  higher  considerations.  We  are  expressly  told  that  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  Jehoram's  authority  "  Im-ause  he  had 
forsaken  ih>  Lord  God  of  his  fathers."  Tim  question  was  put  before 
them,  •'  vthctl'er  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  heark.-n  unto 
men  more  than  unto  (Jod;"  and  they  came  to  the  righteous 
determination  that  they  "  ought  to  obey  (Jod  rather  than  man" 
(Acts  iv.  10;  v.  L".I).  A  fidelity  which  thus  enabled  them  (unlike 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem)  to  disregard  the  example  of  an 
idolatrous  court,  and  (unlike  the  rest  of  Judah)  to  be  equally 
proof  against  the  threats  of  royal  vengeance.  2  Cli.  xxi.  11,  may 
probably  lie  ascribed  instrumentally  to  the  lea\en  of  piety  dif- 
fused by  the  presence,  of  so  many  ministers  of  religion  in  this 
second  city  of  the  priests,  combined  with  its  remoteness  from 

the  contagious  atmosphere  of  tlie  metropolis,  and  its  own  strength 

as  a  frontier  bulwark  of  the  kingdom. 

1  Is  it  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  this  good  king's  choice 
may  have  been  determined  by  the  reputation  which  Libnah 
had  acquired  in  days  gone  by  for  its  noble  stand  on  behalf  of 
the  truth  against  an  apostate  predecessor? 

-  This  serves  asan  additional  argument,  in  favour  of  the  opinion 


second,  ver .37-41,  those  of  the  centre,  from  tin;  northern 
frontier  near  Jaffa,  to  about  the  latitude  of  (laxa;  the 
third,  ver.  12-44,  the  south-east,  and  the  strip  of  country 
between  (laxa  and  Wadys  Sheri'ah  and  Khuweilifeh 
(which  appear  to  have  separated  the  Shephclah  fiom 
the  Xegeli);  and  the  fourth,  \cr.4.Vi7,  the  I'hili.-tian 
cities  on  the  west  or  sea-coast.  As  Libnah  belongs  to 
the  third  of  these  groups,  this  a^ain  is  indicative  of  a 
position  in  tlie  extreme  south  of  the  Shephelah.  (:'>) 
An  analysis  of  the  group  itself  narrows  the  question  to 
a  point  at  which  identification  becomes  almost  a  moral 
certainty.  There  can  lie  little  doubt  that  Kther  corre- 
sponds to  'Attarah,  Ash  an  to  Sehan,  Jiphtnh  to  Bati- 
hah,  and  Ashnah  to  I)rir  Fsneid  (xcf  Low  CorxTRV). 
These  four  sites,  which  immediately  follow  Libnah  in 
the  catalogue,  are  apparently  close  to  (laza — one  being 
north-east  of  it.  one  east,  and  two  to  the  south.  The 
conclusion  therefore  seems  inevitable,  that  Libnah  was 
not  far  from  (laza,  and  most  probably  in  a  southerly 
direction.  In  exact  agreement  with  these  indications, 
we  find  a  place  called  Lchhcn,  about  live  miles  south  of 
(laza,  near  the  northern  bank  of  Wady  Sheri'ah.3  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  Lebhem,  described  by  Felix 
Fabri  and  Breidenbach  in  14s:5  as  the  first  halting- 
place  in  the  route  from  (laza  to  Sinai.  It  was  a  "vil- 
lage," with  a  "large,  dee]),  but  dry  well"'  (i;ib.  lies.  i.  sot: 
Lord.  Lindsay,  ii.  34").  This  position  in  the  direction  of 
Kgypt  throws  light  on  Sennacherib's  motive  in  march- 
ing from  Lachis.li  to  Libnah.  The  latter  was  the  best 
point  from  which,  while  retaining  his  hold  on  Judaea, 
he  could  watch  the  movements  of  Tirhakah.  who  was 
approaching  in  order  to  create  a  diversion  in  Hexekiah's 
favour.4 

IV.  The  name  and  situation  of  Lebben  being  thus 
all  that  we  could  desire,  it  only  remains  to  notice  a 
possible  objection  arising  from  the  insignificance  of  the 
present  remains  of  so  important  a  city.  This  is  at 
once  obviated  by  the  fact  that  Libnah  was  not  con- 
structed of  stone,  as  was  the  ease  generally  with  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  but  (as  its  name  imports  r  of  brick. 
This  circumstance,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  Libnah, 
but  characterizes  the  neighbourhood  in  general,  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  the  scanty  remains  of  antiquity6 
in  south-western  Palestine,  and  the  consequent  diffi- 
culty which  geographers  have:  found  in  identifying  some 
of  its  most  famous  cities.  Dr.  liobinsoii.  on  his  way 

that  Laehish  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Um  Lakis. 
inasmuch  as  it  is  too  near  'Ajlan  to  satisfy  the  term  here  em- 
ployed. Kce  note  under  KKILAH. 

:i  Kiepert's  ma]),  1840.  Zimmermann,  with  less  probability, 
locates  it  somewhat  further  south. 

4  The  Egyptian  version  (according  to  Herodotus)  of  the  dis- 
aster which  miraculously  befell  Sennacherib's  army  about  this 
time,  viz.  that  "  a  number  of  field  mice,  pouring  in  upon  the  As- 
syrians, devoured  their  quivers  and  their  bows,  and,  moreover, 
the  handles  of  their  shields"  (Ilrod.  ii.  141),  curiously  coincides 
with  the  terms  of  the  prophetic  announcement  by  Isaiah  : 
"Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria, 
lie  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  ghnut  an  ari'nu'  there,  nor 
come  before  it  with  MI  Id,"  2  Ki.  xix.  .'i'J. 

*  Libnah  is  derived  from  luban,  which  signifies — (1)  "to  be 
white;"  (•_!)  "to  make  bricks,"  whence  lebennh,  "a  brick,"  so 
called  from  the  white  and  chalk'/  clay  of  which  bricks  were  made 
(earn.) 

0  Thus,  when  the  Scottish  deputation  arrived  at  Heir  Esneid 
(the  probable  representative,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  adjacent 
city  of  Ashnah),  they  remark,  "  We  could  find  no  trace  of  any 
ancient  building;  the  houses  are  all  plastered  with  mud"  (Narra- 
tive, p.  108).  And  yet  the  prefix  "  Peir1'  makes  it  certain  that 
some  large  edifice,  such  as  a  temple,  church,  or  convent,  must 
formerly  have  stood  here. 
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from  Tell  es-Saneh  to  Gaza,  was  struck  with  the  change  tian.     Michaclis  observes,  as  evidence  that  it  is   not 

in   this   respect.      ".luseir."   lie  writes,    "was   the  tirst  a  Hebrew  word,  that   it   does   not  occur  in   any   of   tin- 
village  we  had  yet  seen  in  1'alestine  not  built  of  st»nc.  ;  connate  languages,  the   Aramaic,    Samaritan,  or    Kthi- 

The  materials  <if   tlie  houses  are   liere   nnburnt   bricks;  opic. 

and  such  continued  to  be  the  case  all  the  way  to  (laxa.  !        If  the  word  is  Kirvptian.  the  authority  of  the  l.XX. 

and  is  so  elsewhere  throughout  the  plain.     The  bricks  would  be    peculiarly    valuable,    as    their    version  was 

are    formed   from   the   common   loam  of  the  soil,   with  made   in   Egypt,  \\hile  the  ancient   language   was   still 

straw   intermixed    to    bind    the   ma-s    together,   as    in  extant.      Now  tluy  render  the   Hebrew-  word,  in  each 

Iv/ypt.      They  are  of  very  large  M/C.  and  are  nier.  i\  occurrenc-e.   by   ,7\-:'i(,->(s.   the   plural   of   ow±,  which  i.- 

dried   in   the  sun.      Manv  of  them.   newly  made,  were  the  same  as  wiy.      1 '.y  this  word  the  (I reek  naturalists 
laid  in  rows  along  the  ground,  in  the  process  of  drying "  i  understand  the  minute   insects   but  too  familiar  to  us. 

(i;ili.  lies.  ii.  :;r..i,:.7"i.      The   Scotti.-h   depntation.  wiio   tra-  which    we    designate    by    the    names   of    green-fly   and 

veiled    in  the   opposite   direction,    sp.-ak  of   the    "mud-  plant-lice  ctf>!<i.<  .       Linna-us   adopted   the  word   r//////,s 

brick   walls"   which  evervwhere  nut   their  view   from  to  designate  the  gall-nies.  but  it  is  clear  that  plant-lice 

ol-'Ari-h  to  Doi'.lis  (Julis),  a  little  to  the  w.-t  of   ,l  and  not  -all-flies   are  described  by  Thoophrastus   (Hist. 

Juseir  (Narnitivu,  p.  MI, C.i7,!i:i,  li''J, ld«, ll'J);  and.  in  connection  I'l.iut.  iv.  in  under  the  name  ot  M'ITT<S. 
with  the  lir>t-meiiti"iied  place    which  was  not  far  from  It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to   Mippose  that  really 

Libnaht,  th-ir  language  aptlv  sets   forth  the  perishable  ft)>/iiil<*  were  inteii.led.      The  plague  was  not  upon  the 

character  of  the  building  material  chiefly  employed   in  gardens  and  conservator!'      of    Egypt,  but  "  upon   man 

its  vicinity  :    ''Most  of  the  houses  are  built  completely  and  beast."      Weeonsider  that    our    Knglbh  rendering 

of   mud.      At    present    they  are   as   hard  and  as   dry  as  is  tin-  true  one:  and  that   the   pests  wire  lire.      In   this 

stone:    but   we   cnuld    readily   imagine    how  easily  the  ease   why  did   n»t  th  •   I. XX..  it  may  be  asked,  plainly 


wind  rend  the  wall,  i.                                            [i:.  w.j  known  appellation   for  the  louse.  00d/).  perpetuated  in 
LIB'NATH.     .Si  SIIIHOK-LIBXATII. 

LIBYA.      The   name   is   commonly  supposed    t 
derived    from  the    people    by   whom   the   country  was  I  We   mu>t   remember  that  the    l.XX.  were   foreigners, 

originally    inhabiti  d,   namely  the    Lnbim     which    see),  making  their  translation  under  the  eye  of  an   K-vptian 

Among  the  Jews  who  had  come  to  worshipat. Jerusalem,  monarch,  and  that   the   people  were   peculiarly  jealous 
and   who  heard    the  tirst  proclamation  of  the  -ospel  on  ,  of  the  national  honour.      It  would  not  he  an  unnatural 

the  memorable  day  of  1'eiitecost,  are  mentioned  "dwel-  feelinu'  in   the  Jewish  doctors,  if  they  desired  to  treat 

lers  ill  the  parts  of  Libya  about  (  'yrene."  Ac.  ii.  1<>.   Those  as  delicately  as  they  could  a  subject  so  humiliating;  and 

who  had  come  from   L_rvpt  are  also  mentioned;   so  that  thus   to  ivnd'T  the  ori-jinal  by  a  word  that    mijit  sug- 

Libva  mu-t    be  under-tood  not  in  the  larger   sense   in  gest  the  true  meaning  rather  than   one   which  nakedly 

which  the  term  was  often   us--d  by  the  (,n.  ks  and   IJo-  ex]nvssed  it.-  oll'ciish vne>s.      \\c  l.-arn  from  Herodotus 

mans,  as  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  that  the  people   of    Iv.rvpt   paid  scrupulous  attention  to 


f  Africa,  but  in  its  stricter  application  to  a  particular 


/h   an    extent  was    this  earrii 


province.  The  province  of  Libya,  which  stretched  alou-  that  the  priests  ,-hav.  d  their  entire  persons  once  every 
the  African  coast,  to  the  west  of  Kifvpt.  and  lav  riidit  three  days,  "  that  n>  ''/«,•  Her,  nor  any  other  fold  crea- 
over  aL,rain>t  < 'i-ete,  wa>  of  somewhat  uncertain  dimen-  ture,  might  IK;  about  their  bodies'  II|IT,.,I  ii  '•'•'.  Ad- 
sions,  especially  on  the  southern  side,  where  it  stretched  mittiiiLT  the  possibility  of  such  a  moti\e  in  the  minds 
into  tin-  interior.  That  part  of  it  which  lay  nean  st  to  of  the  LXX..  nothing  e.uld  be  more  suitable  to  save 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  commonly  designate,!  Marmarica  the  amour  prnpn  of  the  l-iLryjitian  ]ie«.ple.  than  the  in- 
(Liiiva  ,  was  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  nomade  tribe:-,  sect  they  selected.  Its  close  parallelism  to  the  human 
and  was  in  -Teat  part  des.-rt.  The  other  and  more  parasite  is  remarkable :  its  minuteness,  its  fertility,  its 
westerly  portion,  which  went  by  the  name  of  <'iir>  I«I'K-H  pertinacity,  its  li\  in-  upon  the  vital  juices  of  the  or 
(Libya,  was  much  more  fertile,  and  possessed  some  ganism  it  infests,  yet  with,  ut  destroying  its  life,  all 
cities  of  considerable  population  and  resources-  in  par-  the.-e  mark  it  out  as  it  lunar,  as  we  ha\e  reco-ni/ed  in 
tieular  live.  I'.eivnicc,  Arsinoe.  Ptolemais,  Apollonia,  our  familiar  terms,  "plant-louse."  "rose-louse,"  i\e., 
Cvreiie,  whence  it  was  also  called  /'<  i/><t/,/,//'tini<i.  It  while  the  offensive  disgustingness  of  the  plague  was  kept 
is  to  this  latter  region,  undoubtedly,  that  the  .lews  out  of  siudit. 

Rpoken  of  in  the  Acts  belonged,  as  may  be  inferred  from  ,  .losephus'  authority,  taken  for  so  much  as  it  may 
tin;  mention  of  ('yrene  along  with  Libva.  The  general  be  worth,  is  in  favour  of  the  Kngli>h  rendering:  as  he 
character  of  the  re-ion,  and  the  nature  of  its  jiojmlation,  !  rejiresents  many  of  the  Kgvptians  living  of  phthiriasis, 
have  already  been  noticed  under  CVKKNK.  !  and  alludes  to  th'-  shamt  fulness  of  the  plague. 

LICE  [•:,  ken:  c::.  L-inn<i,n\.  This  is  the  name.  '  Our  accomplished  entomologists,  Kirby  and  Spence, 
confessedly,  of  some  small  insect,  which  Jehovah  used  place  these  minute  but  disgusting  insects  in  the  very 
to  humble  the  pride  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  in  front  rank  of  those  which  inflict  direct  injury  upon 
the  third  plague.  Ex.  viii.  ic-l'J.  Jioth  forms  of  the  He-  man.  A  terrible  list  of  examples  they  have  collected 
brew  word  are  used  in  the  narrative,  but  neither  occurs  j  of  the  rava-t  s  of  this  and  closely  allied  parasitic  pests, 
anywhere  else.  That  the  instrument  of  the  scourge'  They  remark  that,  "for  the  quelling  of  human  pride, 
was  minute  we  may  infer  from  the  circumstance  that  and  to  pull  down  the  high  conceits  of  mortal  man. 

this  most  loathsome  of  all  maladies,  or  one  equally  dis 


it  was  the  dust  of  the  earth  that  became  k<n. 

A  vast  amount  of  learning  has  Ijeen  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  show  what  particular  insect  is  intended; 
but  with  exceedingly  little  result.  Etymology  does 
not  help  us,  and  the  word  itself  is  probably  Egyp- 


gusting,  has  been  the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  the  wise, 
the  noble,  and  the  mighty:  and  in  the  list,  of  those 
that  have  fallen  victims  to  it.  you  will  find  poets, 
philosophers,  prelates,  princes,  kings,  and  emperors. 


LIEUTENANTS 


LIFE 


Jt  seems  more  particularly  to  have  been  a  judgment 
of  God  upon  oppression  and  tyranny,  \vlietlier  civil 
or  religious.  Thus  the  inhuman  Pheretima  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  A.ntioehus  Epiphanes,  tlie  dictator 
Sylla,  the  t\vo  llerods,  the  emperor  Maximin,  and, 
not  to  mention  more,  the  persecutor  of  the  Protestants, 
Philip  the  Second.,  were  carried  oil'  by  it.'"  (Introd.  to 
Kntomol.  iv.) 

The  case  of  Herod  A  grip  pa.  Ac.  xii.  -j::,  is  scarcely  in 
point.  lie  is  described  as  "eaten  of  worms,"  cr/cwX?;- 
KotJpuTcs;  and  as  Josephus,  who  was  his  contemporary, 
represents  his  disease  as  being  in  his  bowels,  the  ravages 
were  doubtless  produced,  not  by  lice,  but  by  the  larva? 
of  some  winged  insect. 

The  Egyptian  plague  may  have  been  somewhat  like 
that  dreadful  disease  common  in  Poland,  and  known  as 
p'iicn  Polori lea,  in  which  the  hair  becomes  matted  toge- 
ther in  the  most  disgusting  manner,  and  is  infested 
with  swarms  of  vermin.  Each  hair  is  highly  sensitive, 
bleeds  at  the  root  on  the  least  violence,  and  if  but 
slightly  pulled  feels  exquisite  pain.  Lafontaine,  whom 
Hermann  calls  a  very  exact  describer,  affirms  that  mil- 
lions of  lice  appear  on  the  wretched  patient  oil  the  third 
day  of  this  disease  (Mem.  Apterul.  7s). 

These  insects  form  the  order  A  ttophiru  of  Leach,  and 
Parasitic  of  Latreille.  Most  mammalia,  if  not  all, 
and  probably  all  birds,  are  infested  by  them;  each 
beast  and  bird,  as  is  stated,  having  its  own  proper 
species  of  louse,  and  sometimes  two  or  more.  Three 
distinct  species  make  the  human  body  their  abode. 
The  species  must  thus  be  immensely  numerous;  but  in 
the  case  of  birds  we  think  that  the  statement  is  exag- 
gerated. [i>.  ii.  c;.] 

LIEUTENANTS.  This  term  is  given  in  our  Eng- 
lish I'ibles  as  the  rendering  of  a  word  of  Persian 
origin,  avhaxdarpanlin  (D^TTCTO).  Tt  was  the  Persian 
title  for  a  class  of  officers,  those  who  ruled  over  a 
province,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  nearly 
synonymous  with  grand  satrap,  or  pasha  among  the 
Turks,  (rice  Ges.  Thes.) 

LIFE  [Heb.  C'TT.  Gr.  .(w??].  The  Scriptures  nowhere 
define  life.  It  is  the  business  of  science  to  define  it; 
and  science,  even  in  our  day,  is  unable  to  give  a  defini- 
tion, being  still  in  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  the 
essential  principle  of  vitality.  Life  is  more  than  bare 
being  or  existence.  It  is  being  with  self-action,  self- 
motion,  self- consciousness. 

In  man,  assuming  the  trichotomy  of  his  nature  into 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  Jife  consists  in,  or  is  dependent 
upon,  the  union  of  these  several  parts  of  his  being; 
while  its  opposite,  death,  results  from  the  separation  of 
the  parts.  The  union  of  soul  and  body  is  life  in  its 
lower  form,  the  union  of  soul  and  spirit  is  life  in  its 
higher  development.  The  death  of  the  body  consists 
in  its  separation  from  the  soul,  while  the  separation  of 
the  soul  (-^VX-TI)  from  the  spirit  (iri>evp.a)  constitutes  the 
death  of  the  soul,  i.e.  spiritual  death,  terminating,  un- 
less prevented  by  the  regeneration  or  requickeriing  of 
the  soul,  in  death  eternal.  (See  Olsliausen's  Opuscula  Tlioo- 
logica,  l>:u,  De  notione  voeis  ^  in  libris  Novi  Testament!.) 

The  Scriptures  are  everywhere  a  revelation  or  mani- 
festation both  of  the  life  of  God  and  the  life  of  man. 
They  reveal  to  us  in  their  successive  books,  with  ever- 
increasing  fulness,  all  that  is  included  not  only  in  the 
nature  and  being  of  God,  but  also  in  the  nature  and  being 
of  man — as  it  was  originally,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  is 


to  be  hereafter;  and  in  virtue  of  this  twofold  revelation 
of  divine  and  human  life  to  a  world  which  had  lost 
the  true  conception  of  both  alike,  the  Bible  may  well 
be  called  the  book  of  life. 

Life  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  claimed  in 
Scripture  for  the  true  God  as  distinguished  from  the 
false  gods  of  the  heathen — Je.  x.  10,  "Jehovah  is  the 
true  God,  he  is  the  living  God  (D"n  DYTN),  and  an 
everlasting'  Xing,"  corn  p.  Ac.  xiv.  !.">,  firiffTpiffitLv  CTTL  TOV 
Seof  TOV  ferret — while,  in  distinction  from  all  created 
living  beings,  he  is  represented  as  having  life  in  him- 
self, Jn.  v.  a;,  and  as  alone  having  immortality,  i  Ti.  vi.  in. 

The  divine  life  resides  in  infinite  fulness  in  the  Word 
or  Logos,  who  is  designated  on  that  account  "the 
Word  of  life,"  Un.  i.  1,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the 
same  sense  as  of  the  Godhead  generally.  ''  in  him  was 
life,"  i.e.  in  a  sense  in  which  life  was  or  indwelt  in  no 
creature  however  exalted.  More  emphatically  still  the 
Word  is  called  "  the  life,"  "that  eternal  life  which  was 
with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us."  ]  Jn.i.  2. 

The  manifestation  of  the  life  of  God  takes  place  in 
the  manifestation  of  the  life  of  the  Word;  and  the 
Word  of  life,  thus  manifesting  himself,  is,  as  St.  John 
declares,  "the  light  of  men,:'  Jn.i.  4.  All  the  know- 
ledge which  men  have  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have,  of 
the  nature,  perfections,  and  will  of  the  invisible  God, 
and  of  their  relations  to  him,  is  and  must  ever  be 
derived  from  the  self- manifestation  of  the  Son — "No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;"  "No  man  can  see  him;" 
1  Ti.  vi.  10.  The  light  which  he  inhabits  is  light  unap- 
proachable— (^cos  airpoffirov;  only,  then,  by  some  other 
light  can  he  be  seen,  and  that  other  light  is  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  life  of  the  Word;  (a)  in  his  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  Jn.  i.  3;  (Ii)  in  the  revelation,  of  his  grace 
and  truth,  Jn.  i.  17;  and,  (c)  in  the  personal  exhibition  of 
his  glory,  by  being  "made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  us," 
so  that  men  could  " behold  his  glory,  as  the  glory  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father;"  and  in  answer  to  the 
demand,  "  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth  us,"  he 
could  say,  ' '  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me  1  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father;  and  how  saj'est  thou  then,  Show 
us  the  Father?"  Jn.  xiv.  a. 

Side  by  side,  and  /-art  paKsu  with  the  manifestation 
of  the  life  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  has  advanced 
the  manifestation  of  the  life  of  man — first,  as  newly 
created  and  uiifallen;  then  as  lapsed  from  God,  apostate 
and  condemned;  next,  as  redeemed  in  the  second  Adam, 
and  partially  restored  to  the  image  of  God  under  the 
dispensation  of  grace;  and  finally,  as  destined  to  be 
fully  restored  in  the  world  of  glory,  arid  to  attain  to  all 
that  is  included  in  the  gift  and  heritage  of  eternal  life — 
far;  aiwvios.  The  life  of  man  includes  a  lower  and  a 
higher  life,  corresponding  to  his  twofold  nature  of  body 
and  soul;  to  his  twofold  relation  to  the  creature  and  to 
God;  and  to  his  twofold  sphere  and  stage  of  existence 
— the  present  world  and  the  world  to  come.  And  ac- 
cordingly the  term  life,  as  applied  to  man  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, has  various  degrees  of  meaning,  sometimes  ex- 
pressing only  the  lower  aspect  of  human  life,  at  other 
times  referring  only  to  its  higher  form,  and  at  others 
signifying  the  whole  of  man's  life  both  in  body  and  soul 
— natural,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  In  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  Scripture  the  lower  sense  of  the  term  is  the  most 
prevalent;  but  as  the  revelation  of  divine  truth  and  grace 
advances,  the  word  becomes  more  and  more  rich  and 


LIFE 


inclusive  in  its  significance,  till  at  last  in  the  Xevv  Testa- 
ment it  reaches  its  pleroma  of  meaning,  and  becomes  com- 
prehensive of  all  the  spiritual  and  eternal  endowments 

and  blessings  of  redeemed,  justified,  sanctified  and  glori- 
fied humanity.  This  gradual  but  immense  development 


gives  uf  fulne>s  in  the  significance  of  the  word,  when 
ns(;d  to  denote  the  higher  spiritual  life  (,f  those  \vlio 
are  sanctified  iii  (  liri.-t  Jesus.  Sometimes  the  whole 
of  that  life  is  denoted  1'V  it,  sometimes  oulv  one  or 
other  of  the  various  elements  of  v,hich  it  is  made  \ip. 
In  Io>.  v.  1  \  justification  only  is.  meant  by  it  as  op- 


to  the  ne\\  ctiaracter  and  conduct  resuitinu'  from  ln-in-j 
planted  together  with  Christ  in  the  likeness  of  his 
d.-ath  and  resurrection.  hi  2  Co.  v.  I.  \\  h  •  iv  niortalit  v 
is  spoken  of  as  1»  iuu  s\\allo\\vd 


evangelists  win  n  c.'iupared  with  on,-  another.  Sueh  a 
v  a  rial  ion  has  recent  I  v  Keen  point,  d  out  hy  M  veral  d-r- 
nian  theologians  in  the  New  Testament,  use  of  the 
phrase  ''eternal  life,  '  j"u.>v)cuuij>ioj  (in  particular  liv  \\  'ci.-s. 
in  hi>  treatise,  Ihr  Jt>ltannciti-1n  I.'  /<  <•',<•,  /-///"//I  *<  iitoi 
lirinnlzii'iiii  iint<rt>t<-lit.  ]~-<'>'2:  in  a  review  of  the  same 
in  tin;  Shu!',,,,  iiinl  Ki-itlkfn  for  1MJ4,  :;d  heft.;  and  in 
llert/.og's  A'//. •/,•'•/.  art.  "  Kternal  Life').  Ail  the  New 
Testament  writers  agree  in  ivpivsi  ntliiv:  the  new  life 
which  is  bnuiirht  in  liy  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  an 
eternal  or  everlasting  lite,  luit  they  undouhtedly  vary  in 
the  jioiut  of  applying  tiie  t'vni  ••eternal  life"  to  the 
new  life  of  tl.e  1,.  liever  as  he_;,n  ,,n  earth,  and  before 
it  has  yet  expanded  into  the  lite  of  heaven.  The 
three  first  evangelists  never  so  apply  it.  but  confine 
the  phrase  exclusively  to  the  life  of  -lory.  The  apostle 
1'aul  often  conveys  the  idea  ,,f  the  unitv  or  identity 
of  the  new  life  of  believi  rs  in  lioth  its  successive  stages 
of  grace  and  ulory,  though  he  nowhere  applies  the 
epithet  eternal  t"  the  lift:  as  a  whole,  but  confines  it 
exclusively  to  the  future  heavenly  stage  of  the  life: 
whereas  it  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  apostle 
John's  u.-age  to  speak  of  the  new  life  of  -race  as  already 
the  life  eternal:  not  only  to  teach  the  unitv  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  new  life  in  this  world  and  the  next,  in  the 
same  sense  that  St.  Paul  does,  but  to  Lrive  expression  to 
that  unity  in  the  way  of  applying  to  the  life,  as  it  exists 
in  this  world,  epithets  which  are  elsewhere  restiicted 
to  it  as  it  is  yet  to  lie  developed  in  the  world  of  glorv. 
"This  <x  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know  thee.  the 


:  me  peace  and  joy  ol  present  communion  with 
his  Lord,  than  to  be  occupied  only,  or  mainlv,  with  the 


>  LICHT 

hope  of  a  future  celestial  communion.  St.  1'eter  is 
distinctively  the  apostle  of  hope,  and  his  two  epistles 
are  full  of  the  hope  of  "the  salvation  ready  to  be 
revealed  in  the  last  time.''  of  "  the  grace  that  is  to  he 
brought  unto  us  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  of 
"  the  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undeliled.  and  that 
fadeth  not  away,  laid  up  in  heaven."  I'ut  St.  John 
i-  distinctively  the  apostle  of  love  and  life,  and  his 
three  epistles  give  far  more  prominence  to  the  new  life 
of  love  \\hicli  the  children  of  Cod  live  now  on  earth, 
than  to  the  heavenly  life  of  n'lory  ^hi'-h  is  yet  to  be 
revealed.  Already  to  him  the  heavenly  life  is  begun 
and  is  richly  enjoyi  d.  He  lias  the  hlt>scd  end  already 

ill     tile    ble.--.ed      be-'i  llllillg.         Allvadv      ill     his     vieW     alld 

style  of  speech,    the  life  of  tahh  and  love  and.  hope  is 

the   life   eVeria-tillu'.  j  I'.    I..  ] 

L1KK.  TREE  OF.     >',,   ADAM. 

LICiHT.  It  i-  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  all  into 
tin-  quo-timi  of  the  physical  character  of  liuht.  nor 
yet  into  the  eireumstaiic  -  of  it-  creation.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  li-'ht  was  in  existence,  and  that  it  was  illumi- 
nating our  w..rld.  loii-_'  b,  t'ore  man  or  the  ],|-eseii(  races 
of  animals  or  vegetables  had  their  hcin^  upon  it.  though 
some.  \\e  I,,  lieve,  liave  doubted  whether  the  source  of 
it  iii  those  remote  period-  \va-  tiie  same  as  at  piv.-i  nt. 
It  i-  -p  'ken  , .f  in  Scripture  as  owinir  it-  <  xisteiice  to 
tin-  exjiress  \\ord  and  ji<it  of  the  Almiuht  v:  and  few  sen- 
tences even  of  holy  writ  are  nmre  sublime  than  that 

early  verse -if  the  1 k  of  (iein  -:-.  "  And  Cod  said.  Let 

then-  be  lie-lit :  and  there  was  liirht." 

(>t  all  the  li!-nelits  \\hich  we  have,  a-  inhabitants 
of  this  lower  uorld,  iveehed  from  Cod,  there  are  few 
more  n-markable  than  th,  possession  of  li-ht.  with  an 
or-anixation  i-nablin-;  us  to  make  use  of  it.  Without 
these  we  should  obviously  be  utterly  unlitted  for  the 
life  we  ha\  e  to  Lad,  nor  is  it  e--\  to  coi;,-,-i\-e  any  other 
state  at  --nee  oi  rational  and  of  eoi-poi-eal  existence  of 
which  we  could  I,,-  capable.  And  not  only  is  this  the 
case,  but  nearly  the  \\hole  ,,f  ,l(ir  knowledge  of  the 
material  universe  is  derived  through  the  medium  of 
sight.  Small  indeed  would  be  our  acquaintance,  were 
we  deprived  of  li_dit  oi-  of  the  power  of  m.-dsing  use 

of    it.    even   of     those   things   with    \\hidl    \v  e    could    come 

mi»t  IP  arly  int-,  contact:  \\hile  of  the  universe  at  large, 
the  orbs  of  heaven,  the  va-t  systems  of  world-,  around 
us,  the  very  existence  -hould  have  been  unknown  to  us. 

Nor  does  liuht  become  ],-<s  wonderful  the  further  its 
nature  is  examined.  The  investigations  of  later  years 
have  done  much  to  increase  our  admiration  of  it.  Its 
exi|uis!te  and  unsullied  purity,  which  yet  is  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  rays  of  various  lines:  the  w<  n- 
derful  delicacy  and  variety  of  colour,  \vhieh.  perfectly 
colourless  itself,  it  is  made  the  means  of  exhibiting  to 
our  view;  the  astonishing  beauties  detected  by  yet 
closer  examination,  bv  searching  with  the  magnifying 
apparatus  into  the  more  concealed  properties  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  or  by  observing  the  exquisite  effects 
produced  by  tin-  polari/.td  beam  all  these  increase  our 
astonishment  at  the  results  produced  by  the  command, 
"  Let  there  be  li-ht." 

Such  topics,  however,  as  these,  belong  rather  to  the 
ordinary  cyclopedia  than  to  the  "  Ilible- 1  )ictionary," 
and  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  during  the  rest  of  this 
short  paper,  to  what  may  seem  our  more  proper 
department. 

Considering  what  litrht  must  have  been  in  the  view 
even  of  the  very  simplest  spectator,  especially  perhaps 
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in  countries  where  ;i  clearer  atmosphere  and  ;i  sun 
higher  in  tin-  heavens  would  niudi  increase  its  power, 
it  would  not  lie  surprising  that  it  should  exercise  u 
vast  influence  over  the  imaginative  powers  of  man. 
Of  all  forms  of  false  worship,  none  probably  showed 
icself  more  early  than  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the 
adoration  of  the  groat  source  of  light  and  heat.  There 
seemed  a  constant  tendency,  as  "they  beheld  the 
sun  when  it  r-hined,  or  the  moon,  walking  in  bright- 
ness," for  their  "heart  to  be  secretly  enticed,"  for  them 
to  be  "  driven  to  worship  them  and  to  serve  them." 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  most  interesting  to  notice 
how  God  in  his  holy  word  at  once  checks  the  tendency 
to  idolatrous  worship,  to  homage  offered  to  created 
things:  and  yet  gives  abundant  scope  to  the  poetic 
tendencies,  as  wo  may  term  them,  which  he  has  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  by  the  noble  manner  in  which 
the  various  wonders  of  creation,  and  perhaps  light  more 
than  any  of  them,  are  made  to  show  forth  in  figure 
things  spiritual  or  even  divine.  In  two  instances, 
I's.  viii.  and  xix.,  perhaps  in  several  more,  the  thought  of 
the  great  luminaries  themselves  is  made  use  of,  at 
once  to  humble  the  pride  of  man,  and  to  lead  him  to 
the  more  devoted  worship  of  that  Being  who  made  them 
all:  and  whose  laws,  and  judgments,  and  testimonies  are 
superior  even  to  the  physical  works  of  his  hand. 

We  will  now  endeavour,  though  with  no  very  strict 
regularity  of  arrangement,  to  point  out  some  of  the 
varieties  of  figurative  instruction  connected  with  our 
present  subject.  In  the  iirst  place,  the  Almighty  him- 
self is  very  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture,  as  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  light,  and  this  nearly  as  much 
in  the  Xe\v  Testament,  the  language  of  which  is  on 
the  whole  less  figurative,  as  in  tho  Old.  Thus,  1  Jn.  i.  :-,, 
''God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  110  darkness  at  all;'1  and, 
Ja.  i.  ir,  "  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  varia- 
bleness, neither  shadow  of  turning."  Thus  also,  to 
select  a  few  from  very  numerous  examples,  IV  civ.  2, 
"  Who  coverest  thyself  with  light,  like  as  with  a  gar- 
ment;" and,  iTi.  vi.  1C,  "Dwelling  in  the  light  which  no 
man  can  approach  unto."  Into  the  figurative  repre- 
sentations of  God,  it  is  also  not  unfrequently  the  case 
that  great  sublimity  is  introduced  by  the  combination 
of  the  iigures  of  darkness  and  of  light,  and  by  making 
them  mutually  enhance  each  other.  Thus,  Vs.  xviii.  n, 
"lie  made  darkness  his  secret  place;  his  pavilion 
round  about  him  were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds 
of  the  skies;"  which  gains  considerably  in  force,  from 
the  clause  which  follows  it,  "at  the  brightness  that 
was  before  him"  (atrb  rrfS  rriXavytjaeus  ev^iriov  aiVor, 
LXX.,  the  brightness  of  his  presence,  which  no  veil 
could  long  conceal),  "  his  thick  clouds  passed."  And 
thus,  in  his  descent  upon  Sinai,  he  is  spoken  of  as 
"dwelling  in  the  thick  darkness,"  while  at  the  same 
time  such  a  radiance  of  glory  proceeds  from  him,  that 
the  very  face  of  Moses,  after  the  conference,  had  a 
brilliancy  upon  it  which  the  children  of  Israel  could 
not  steadfastly  behold.  This,  then,  may  serve  as  to 
light  in  general  denoting  glory,  or  in  particular  the 
gl<>ry  of  God. 

\\  ith  regard  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  still  more  remark- 
ably is  this  figure  employed,  especially  by  St.  John. 
Thus,  .in.  i.  I,  "In  him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men."  Life  dwells  in  him,  as  water  in  a  foun- 
tain, or  as  light  in  the  sun;  dwells  in  him  and  flows 
from  him.  And  this  life  consists  of  light,  illuminating, 
purifying,  vivifying.  Thus  also  we  might  refer  to 


Jn.  i.  9;  viii.  12;  xii.  ?>~>.  •!(>,  and  4<>,  and  many  other 
passages  of  St.  John's  gospel;  besides  numerous  expres- 
sions in  the  other  gospels,  as  for  instance  in  the  song  of 
Zacharias  and  the  song  of  Simeon,  r,u.  i.  ~x,  7:1;  ii.  :!2. 

But  we  shall  perhaps  do  best  by  noticing  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  light  in  other  modes.  It  is  used 
continually  of  holiness  and  purity,  as  opposed  to  un- 
holiness  and  defilement.  Thus,  to  take  two  or  thri  e 
out  of  numerous  examples.  Pr.  vi.  2:;,  '  •  For  the  com- 
mandment is  a  lamp;  and  the  law  is  light."  The  con- 
text evidently  shows  that  the  thing  principally  intended 
was  its  keeping  us  from  what  is  impure.  A'_'ain,  Js.v.  2<i, 
"  which  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness: 
which  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter."  Ho. 
xiii.  12,  "The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand:  let 
us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us 
put  on  the  armour  of  light."  We  might  quote  also, 
as  striking  instances  of  the  same  class  of  figure,  1  Jn. 
i.  7,  and  ii.  9-11. 

Light,  also,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  is  fre- 
quently used  for  spiritual  illumination,  especially  that 
illumination  which  is  effected  in  the  soul  by  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit  of  God.  And  here  the  references  we 
might  make  would  be  well  nigh  innumerable,  so  that 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  just  one  or  two  as  a 
specimen.  2  Co.  iv.  o,  "  God,  who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  sinned  in  our  hearts,  to 
give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Ky.  v.  i-l,  "Awake,  thouthat 
sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light."  We  will  cite  also  the  noble  expression  of 
St.  Peter,  2Fe  ii. '.»,  "The  praises  of  him  who  hath  called 
von  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light,  ' 

Again,  light  is  often  used  as  a  figure  in  general  for 
anything  which  tends  to  cheer  or  to  render  prosperous. 
Thus,  1  Ki.  xi.  30  and  Es.  viii.  1G.  Hence  it  is  applied 
with  much  force  to  spiritual  joy  arising  from  the  happy 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  peace.  Hence  the  frequent 
use  of  the  expression,  "  The  light  of  thy  countenance." 
Similarly,  I's.  xxvii.  i,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my 
salvation."  and.  I's.  xcvii.  n,  "Light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart."  This 
use  of  the  figure  seems  however  principally  confined  to 
the  Old  Testament.  We  may  notice  a  striking  variety 
of  it  in  Job  xxx vii  21,  "  Men  see  not  the  bright  light 
in  the  cloud;"  their  trouble  so  oppresses  them  that  all 
seems  dark,  they  observe  not  the  happier  times  in  store 
for  them. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  revealed  Word  of 
God  as  represented  in  connection  with  the  light.  Thus, 
I's.  cxix.  105  and  Is.  viii.  2<>. 

The  figure  is  also  applied  to  the  heavenly  state. 
Thus,  Col  i.  12,  "  ("Jiving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which 
hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light."  See  also  Is.  Ix.  19,  20,  and  lie 
xxi.  23,  and  xxii.  ,r>. 

Finally,  the  figure  is  applied  to  angels,  c.;/.  2  Co.  xi. 
14;  and  occasionally  to  holy  men,  as  to  John  the 
Baptist,  Ju.  v.  35;  and  to  Christians  in  general,  Mat.  v.  i-i; 

Ep  v.  8.  [T.  S.] 

LI  GIST- ALOE.  This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the 
English  Bible.  It  is  in  Balaam's  beautiful  parable, 

Nu.  xxiv.  0: 

"How  goodly  arc  tliy  tents,  O  Jacob ! 

And  tliy  tabernacles,  O  Israel ! 

...  As  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted, 

And  as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters." 
There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  lign- 
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aloe  ('i/iit/! iii)  is  the  plant  on  which  authorities  so  good 
as  Celsius  and  Uoyle  have  agreed,  the  A'juilaria  A'jallv- 
r/i/iiii  of  Northern  India.  (<S«!  ALOE.)  Not  only  is  the 
fra'j rant  wood,  olitaiiied  from  its  diseased  or  decaying 
tiinU-r,  exceedingly  prized  in  commerce,  but  the  tree 
itself,  with  its  massive  b"le  and  magnificent  stature,  is 
well  Worthy  of  being  named  alongside  of  the  cedar. 
Nor  is  there  much  force  in  an  objection  lately  ottered. 
'•  The  passage  manifestly  implies  that  the  prophet  had 
seen  the  (t/n'c'ini  '/i'iii>'ii<:/,  and  that  in  all  probability 
they  were  some'  kind  of  trees  sufficiently  known  to  t la- 
Israelites  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  allusion  in 
its  full  force"  (Saiith's  Du-ti":.;iry  "fU.e  l;il'!e,  .\u<  It  mi-lit 
as  soon  be  ur^'ed  th.it  allot  i>ur  poets,  from  Chaucer 
down  to  Southey,  \\lio  allude  to  palms  and  eedars  must 
have  seen  them  gro\\in_;,  or  that  Milton  must  have 
seen  the  fig-tree,  "  \\hich  in  Malaliaror  I  )eecan  spreads 
her  arms."  No  doul.t  I'.alaani  knew  about  the  tree. 
lie  was  prolialilv  familiar  with  its  fragrant  \\ood.  from 
so  remote  a  period  a  favourite  arti'-le  <if  ea-tern  com- 
merce; and  even  if  the  Mesopotamia!!  soothsay  r  had 
not  travelled  into  India  in  search  of  its  mysterious 
knou  led-c.  he  could  i-asilv  liave  learned  from  the  traders 
regarding  this  remarkable  treeeiiou-'h  to  tire  his  imagina- 
tion and  surest  a  natural  figure  to  his  noble  apostrophe; 
and  from  similar  sourees  his  hearers  who.  by  the  way. 
were  not  "  Israeliu-s"  lint  Moabitoo  m:iv  ivaililv  have 
derived  information  sufficient  for  fnllv  appreciating 
the  allusion  of  their  prophet.  '  >n  the  sunn-  prineiple 
it  might  he  conteii'led  that  the  "  cedar- trees"  of  the 
next  sentence  could  not  lie  t'i>-  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
Few  Moahites,  and,  up  to  this  time,  no  Israelite.  c,,nld 
have  visited  Lebanon:  and  neitlr  r  c-edars  nor  a'piilarias 
urew  in  those  regions.  Fortunately,  however,  in  the 
interests  of  poetry,  the  imagination  is  familiar  with 
manv  ohji-cts  which  th>-  eve  lias  not  seen:  and  to  this 
.Mi'lianiti-  seer,  as  well  as  his  audience,  these  two 
trees,  with  their  srentcd  wood  and  towering  stature. 
so  naturally  associated  and  so  mutually  su^nesth  v. 
mav  have  Keen  sutti -iently  known  through  distant 
report  to  ifive  a  'jrand  significance  to  I'.alaam's  com- 
parison. [.I.  I!.  | 

LIGURE.  The  name  of  a  precious  stone,  forming 
the  first  in  the  third  row  on  the  hi_di-pri'-st's  In-east 
plate-.  I-A.  \\uii.  in.  Tin-  word  itself  is  the  l-'n^Ii-h  form 
of  the  (ireck  \i'ri''/>ioi'.  i-m]>loved  liv  the  Sept.  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  Heli.  /<-•/",;<  iziT'i.  The  gem  denoted 
liy  thetireek  woi-d  reseml>l.-s  amhcr.  and  is  a  species  of 
jacinth.  derivim;  its  name  from  Li-uria.  a  i-.-^ioii  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  it  ahounded.  l'>ut  whether  this 
was  actually  the  ^'-m  meant  under  the  !lel>.  li.<lnm  is 
I iy  no  means  certain. 

LILY  [;cic,  xh,,h  -xJ, nh »,  n:-i-ic;. *!> oh-xli<tn-»nli :  K^'IVOV}. 
In  our  own  and  many  other  lanuuauvs  the  word  /////  is 
of  lar^e  significance,  and  takes  iji  a  vast  variety  of 
plants  which,  ln-auty  cxcepted.  have  not  much  in  com- 
mon. Shakspeare  speaks  of 

"Lilies  ,,f  nil  kiinls. 
The-  fli.w,.r-.le  luiv  liein-  one;" 

Imt  the  "  rleur-de- Louis,"  the  badire  adopted  liy  Louis 
the  Seventh  of  France,  when  he  joined  the  crusaders, 
was  an  iris,  represented  l.y  the  yellow  flair-flower,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  wet  meadows  and  aloiiir  the 
mar«rin  of  our  winding  streams  drix  pxfHdacorun) . 
This  halberd- shaped  blossom  has  little  resemblance  to 
the  cups  of  jrold  and  silver  (the  nymph:eas  and  nuph.ars) 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  our  tranquil  lakes — still 
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less  to  the  broad  salver  of  the  Victnrln  r(:na.  all  of 
which  we  have  agreed  to  call  water-lilies:  and  these 
again  are  very  distinct  from  the  (iuernsey  lilv  (Xtrii/c 
sarnicn*!x)  and  other  members  of  the  amaryllis  family, 
to  which  jiopular  usage  or  poetic  courtesy  has  extended 
the  lily  name,  although  sc-ientilic  la-raldi-y  excludes  them 
from  the  true  lilv  order.  Unless  it  were  in  a  nation  of 
gardeners,  it  would  lie  vain  to  look  for  a  riirid  nomen- 
clature. No  doubt  the  .lews  Wel'e  like  ourselves;  or 
rather,  the  Jewish  children :  for  practically  thechildnn 
of  all  lands  are  the  botanists.  At  life's  outset,  our 
heavenly  Father  lays  us  down  on  the  soft  cool  grass, 
aiiion_st  the  daisies  and  the  "stars  of  IVthlchcin." 
They  are  our  playthings,  almost  our  companions,  and 
\\e  call  them  all  by  their  names.  It  is  onlv  when  we 
grow  tail,  r  that  new  objects  arrest  us,  and  \\e  lose 
si--lit  of  the  flowers;  but  if  \\e  ever  notice  them  again, 
we  prefer  the  infantile  nomenclature,  \\itli  all  its 
poetry,  to  the  hard  titles  imposed  by  the  systematist. 
The  childn  n  and  the  peasantry  of  Finland  ^ive  the 
name  of  lily  to  datiodils  and  nuphars.  in  di  fiance  of  l.in- 
na-us;  and.  althouu'h  spt-aking  of  trees  '•from  the  cedar 
to  ili'  hyssoj),"  Solomon  could  have  taught  them  better. 
it  is  likely  that  both  old  and  young  in  1'alestine  ex- 

tellded  to  more  plants  than  one  the  name  ylit'li-fhiilin. 
F\en  tin-  l,otani~t  includi  s  allion-'st  the  Liliacea-.  the 
tulijis.  hy.iciiit'is.  fritillarie-.  stars  of  Fethleliem.  and 
scarlet  lili.  s.  \\liieh  the  Holy  Land  still  yields  so  freely  : 
and  it'  tlie  lotus  "I'  tin  Nile  had  been  naturali/.cd  in 
any  n  si  rvoir  or  i:\er.  like  the  lar^e  yellow  \\ater-liliis 
\\hichstill  flourish  near  the  Lake  of  M.rom.  it  would 


1 40ii.)         Wliite   l.ily      l.il 


not  have  been  unnatural   to  bestow  on   it  the  self-same 
name. 

On  this  subject  we  once  sought  the  opinion  of  Sir 
\V.  ,1.  Hooker,  and  with  the  obligingness  which  is  so 
often  associated  with  the  highest  scientific  eminence, 
he  sent  a  long  and  elaborate  reply,  from  which  we 
cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  following  sen- 
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tences:  '-I  have  thought  much,  and  have  read  what 
botanists  have  written  on  tlie  lily  of  .Mat.  vi.  '2s;  but 
.1  Ljrievc  to  say.  the  more  I  read  on  such  subjects,  the 
more  1  doubt  the  possibility  of  coming  to  satisfactory 
conclusions.  I  remember  at  one  time  bein'j'  satisfied 
that  .the  .1  /,/'//•/////.-•  In/in  was  the  lily  of  Scripture.  1 
think  Sir  .lames  Smith  first  maintained  t/nit  in  his 
pamphlets  entitled  ( '<>,>sid<  ration*  rcsjii-i-/iii;/  C'ain- 
/<;•/</•/<•.  and  Difun-c  <>f  (/«•  C//"i'f/>  ;  and  in  Flora 
Gra-i'a  \  >i .  :\-.  [>.  m),  where  he  says,  -ila-e  est  apud 
Atticos  planta  conmaria. "  iVc.  ['In  Attica  the  yellow 
amarvllis  is  used  for  garlands,  and  is  frequently  planted 
in  Turkish  cemeteries  as  a  token  of  the  love  of  sur- 
vivors. Its  splendid  blossoms,  golden,  and  truly  regal, 
frequently  adorn  the  warmer  fields  of  Kurope  at  the 
close  of  harvest.  Hence,  undoubtedly,  they  corre- 
spond to  the  field  lilies  of  the  gospel  much  better  than 
the  white  lilies  nf  the  garden,  which  never  grow  spon- 
taneously  in  Svria  a  circumstance  confirmed  by  the 
name  0.7/110  Kpiva.  or  07/1(0  \a\fs,  which  the  Creeks 
give  them  at  this  day.']  Kirby  replied  to  this  in  a 
little  dissertation,  published  in  the  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, 1819,  or  thereabouts.  He  knocks  this  pretty 
hypothesis  on  the  head,  by  saying  this  plant  could  not 
be  used  for  fuel,  and  gives  his  verdict  in  favour  of  | 
Li/inin  ciiiididiini.  the  Kpivov  of  Dioscorides,  the  withered 
stems  of  which  are  very  likely  to  be  cast  into  the  oven." 
Kirby's  conjecture  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  right. 
We  have  110  fairer  flower,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that 
sacred  and  legendary  art  has  long  employed  the  white 
lilv  as  the  perfect  emblem  of  purity.  It  is  still  a  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  the  white  lily  (Lili/'n>  can- 
iliilnni)  is  a  native  of  Palestine;  and  the  scriptural 
allusions  are  still  better  borne  out  by  her  more  splendid 
sister,  the  scarlet  martagon  (Liliuiit  clndi'((l<n>icum}. 
Without  having  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  the 
locality,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  plant  of 
which  Dr.  Thomson  speaks  so  glowingly:  '"The  Hu- 
leli  lilv  is  very  large,  and  the  three  inner  petals  meet 
ab  ive,  and  form  a  gorgeous  canopy,  such  as  art  never 
approached,  and  king  never  sat  under,  even  in  his 
utmost  glory.  And  when  1  met  this  incomparable 
flower,  in  all  its  loveliness,  among  the  oak  woods  around 
the  base  of  Talior.  and  on  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  where  our 
Lord  spent  his  youth,  I  felt  assured  that  it  was  to  this 

he  referred I  suppose,  also,  that  it  is  this  identical 

flower  to  which  Solomon  refers  in  the  Song  of  Songs, 
'  1  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys. 
As  the-lily  aiii'ine  thorns,  so  is  my  love  among  the 
daughters.'  The  bride,  comparing  her  beloved  to  a 
roe  or  a  young  hart,  sees  him  feeding  among  the  lilies, 
C;L  ii.  1,  2,  ifi.  Our  flower  delights  most  in  the  valleys, 
but  is  also  found  in  the  mountains.  It  crrows  among 
thorns,  and  I  have  sadly  lacerated  my  hands  in  ex- 
tricating it  from  them.  Nothing  can  be  in  higher  con- 
trast than  the  luxuriant  velvety  softness  of  this  lily, 
and  the  crabbed  tangled  hedge  of  thorns  about  it. 
Cazelles  still  di-light  to  feed  amoim'  them;  and  yon  can 
scarcely  ride  through  the  woods  to  the  north  of  Tabor, 
where  these  lilies  abound,  without  frightening  them 
from  their  flowery  pasture"  (Land  and  the  Book,  part  ii.  eh. 
xviii.) 

The  LUiiiiii  clialcedonicum,  or  scarlet  martagon, 
thus  combines  within  itself  all  the  features  suggested 
by  the  lily  of  the  Song  and  of  St.  Matthew.  It  delights 
in  the  valleys;  it  is  often  found  amongst  thorns;  its 
dried  stem  may  be  used  for  fuel,  and  "cast  into  the 


iven  :"   and,  with  its  stately  growth  and  flowing  coro- 


net,   it   is   a    trnl v    imperial    flower,    which    may    well 


hallenu'e    Solomon    in  all   his  glorv.       And   if    aught 
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further  were  required,  to  rivet  the  proof,  and  exclude 
all  competitors,  we  have  it  in  (.'a.  v.  13.  where,  regard- 
ing the  royal  bridegroom,  it  is  declared,  "  His  lips  are 
lilies."  Here  it  is  manifest  that  neither  the  white  lily 
nor  the  golden  amaryllis  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  sacred  poet;  which,  however,  is  admirably  sub- 
served by  the  ruby  tints  of  this  gorgeous  blossom. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe 
that  the  architectural  ornamentation  mentioned.  iKi. 
vii.  1'.),  '2-2,  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Egyptian  lotus 
(Niim^litra  lotus).  When  Colonel  Williams  was  en- 
gaged in  his  excavations  at  Susa.  he  came  on  the  traces 
of  a  palace  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchs  rivalling 
Persepolis  in  grandeur.  "The  bases  of  the  columns 
were  bell-shaped,  and  richly  carved,  in  representation 
of  the  inverted  flower  of  a  plant,  which  we  usually 

term  the  Egyptian  lotus Round  the  swell  of 

the  bell  is  an  elegant  and  elaborate  wreath,  formed 
by  alternate  buds  and  perfect  flowers  of  the  lotus" 
(Loftus'  Chaldaj.i,  r.  M:!).  Could  there  be  a  better  com- 
mentary on  the  "chapiters"  (capitals)  of  lily- work  "on 
the  top  of  the  pillars"  in  Solomon's  temple?  We  can- 
not open  a  book  of  Egyptian  antiquities  without  ob- 
serving how  constantly  this  lily  of  the  Nile  recurs  as 
the  staple  ornament  in  Egyptian  art;  and  recent  dis- 
coveries show  that  much  farther  east  than  Palestine, 
amongst  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  the  beauty  of  its 
form  was  fully  appreciated;  and  that  it  was  continually 
repeated,  in  bud  or  full-blown,  by  the  artist,  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  worker  in  metals.  And  who  that  knows 
even  our  own  water-lilies,  "  serene  in  the  calm  water, 
but  no  less  serene  among  the  black  and  scowling 
waves,"  can  wonder  at  the  love,  passing  up  into  a  sort 
of  religious  veneration,  with  which  Egypt  regarded  its 
lotus  and  India  its  kindred  iielumbinm  ? 


LIXKX 


LINEN 


••  \Vliat  i.-  like  dice,  fair  tl.iwer. 
The  -elide  ;iiid  tlic  linn?    llms  In-arili;,' 
To  (he  blue  sky  dint  alabaster  on)., 
As  to  the  shower; 


'  was  helel  to  be  linen  of  ,i  finer  quality  than  usual,  lie. 
xli.  i'J;  Kx.  xxxix  ^--,  \e.  Our  translators  seem  occasionally 
to  have  hesitateil  whether  linen  or  silk  should  he 
adopted  as  the  rendering;  at  Cc.  xli.  -I '2  *///•  is  the  mar- 
ginal reading,  and  at  1'r.  xxxi.  •_!'_',  \\here  there  is  no 
marginal  muling,  .-•///•  is  the  rendcrini;-  given  in  the 
|  text.  I1', Veil  Ocscnius  still  hesitates  between  the  two 
renderings,  indeed  gives  as  the  first  and  proper  niean- 
1  iii'_r  of  .-•/((.-•/i,  />;/*.•:  and  1,11^'uic  doth,  tlnti  i.<,  xillc  in-  i-uttiin, 
and  that  u-/iitc,jiiie,  and  diar.  Hut  he  allow.- that  it  is 
al-o  u.-ed  of  linen  stutl's.  particularly  in  Kx.  xxxix.  "JS, 
"Consider  the  lilies."  \Voiidrou.-  is  <  loci's  chemistry.  ;  \\herethewonlhas  rc.-pect  to  the  dress  of  the  priest 
who  out  of  Mack  mould  and  invisiMe  vapour  builds  up  hood,  and  where  the  articles  are  spoken  of  both  as  being, 
that  column  of  chrysolite,  and  crowns  it  \\ith  its  Ham-  in  part  at  least,  made  of  had  ("breeches  of  lmd"\  and 
ing  capital.'  And  how  .-trance  is  Cod's  husbandry!  ;  this  l,ad  twisted.  I  n  the  Si  pt.  flu  *lt  i-  always  rendered 
In-tead  of  taking  the  lily  into  a  conservatory,  ami  b  ',,/.<.<  (.li'ffffos  :  so  that  this  latter  \\  ord  also 


••(>,  love  is  ni(i.-t  like  diee, 
Tne  love  of  woman:  ipiiverin^  to  die  Mast, 
Thi-ouuh  every  nerve,  \ef  routed  deel>  and  fa.-t 
.MieU  life's  dark  sea. 

••  And  faith  -O,  i.-  Hot  faith 
Like  thee,  too,  li!\,  .-in-in-in:;  into  li./nt 
Still  Imoyantly,  above  the  billow's  ini-ht, 

Throuuh  the  storm's  breath':"— -V,v.  //<„!< 


thorn.-:  but  there  a^ain  his  mvsterious  hand  is  at  work,  books.  K/e  xxvii.  ir.;  1  rh.  iv.  L'l;  xxv.  -.7;  L'  ch.  iii.  11;  v.  1J,  I-N.  i.  7; 
controlliim'  its  atlinitie.-.  building-  up  its  fabric,  enrich-  :  viii  i:.,  was  anciently  held  to  be  the  same  \\ith  .•.-//<  .-•/(, 
hi'.:  its  beaut v  :  so  th  it  the  same  soil  from  which  one  {  and  the  Targumists  also  uniformly  treat  them  as  idcii- 
nature  can  oiilv  extract  the  harsh  a-trinuent  .-l..r  with  tical.  If  we  could,  therefore,  determine  \\itii  certainty 
its  cruel  spines  and  .-pears,  \ields  to  another  llexile  the  material  of  /. //.--.•(.  we  should  also  determine  the  ma- 
leaves  and  balmy  blossom.  So  the  church  of  ( 'hri.-t  is  terial  of  .--/M  .-•//.  l',m  this  i-  not  ipiite  easily  dune,  as 
a  lilv  of  the  valley :  the  believer  is  a  iilv  in  the  mi.Ut  '  the  passage's  hearing  \\ilh  any  distinctness  on  the  sub 
of  thorns.  The  life  of  faith  is  not  lived  in  the  convent  i  ject  are  neither  numerous  nor  altogether  decisive, 
or  in  tin-  sanctuary,  but  out  of  doors,  in  the  inisvm-  :  In  Ne\\  Testament  scripture  th>  re  is  only  cine  pas 
pathi/.hi'';  world,  in  the  midst  of  .-ecular  men.  I'.ut  the  i  sage  \\hich  can  be  referred  to;  it  i-  when-  ihe  alien- 
du.-t  fn»m  the  world'.-  highway,  \\liic-h  to  clammy  vi-cid  ;  dants  of  the  -loiili.  .1  1,'c-de,  m,  r  are  n  presented  (sym 
steins  and  coarse  weed-like  natures  clings  in  thickening  bolically)  a,s  clothed  in  lii/tmlm  shininu  and  clean,  or 
coats,  finds  small  lodgment  on  th"  ]ioli.-hed  stalk,  on  i  v\  hite  and  clean.  !:>•  xix. .-,  1 1,  \\hich  is  explained  to  mean 
the  cha-ed  silver  or  ruby  chalic,  .  of  tin-  lily.  The  can  s  i  the  righteousness  uf  th.-  sain;.-.  1 1  .-re.  however,  it  i- 
and  avocations  which  make  others  of  the  earth  sn  the  appearance  of  the  attire  its  clean,  hriuht.  and 
earthy  lie.  d  not  secularize,  the  <  hristian:  and  from  the  shinin-  asp.  c  t  not  the  material  of  \\  liich  it  \\  as  formed, 
same  soil,  the  same  atm 'sphere,  from  which  they  ilerive  that  plainly  was  in  v  lew,  and  cotton  or  silk  mi-lit, 
disam'eealile  or  repul.-ivc  attributes,  he  can  absorb  eijually  with  linen,  have  been  contemplated  as  foriliing 
grace  tor  grace,  and  -ive  forth  excellence  for  excellence.  the  substanc.-  of  the  natural  fabric,  which  to  the  eye-  of 
The  same  boimtie-  of  Providence,  the  same  wealth  or  !  the  apoealyptist  carried  a  symbolical  meaning.  A  pas- 
pro.-p.Titv.  which  make  Nabal  m  >re  churlish  and  sage  more  directly  bearing  <>n  the  jioint  occurs  in  Hero- 
thorny,  make- .lo-.-ph  more  generous,  more  tender,  and  dotus  .  n. -;>.  in  v\  hich.  speaking  of  the  mummies,  he  says 
fot--i\inur;  the  same  sunshine  which  elicits  the  balm  of  tliatthey  were  wrapped  in  bands  of  byssiue  sindon  «m'0u- 
the  lilv,  matures  in  the  blackthorn  its  \eijuice;  the  ros  ,ii  criT£i'?;s  rAaiul'cn  .  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by 
same  shower  which  makes  brier-  and  thi-tles  more  rank.  the-  xiiitlnn  here  Inn  n  was  meant,  so  that  by.-sine  linen  or 
tills  the  lilv  cup  with  nectar,  and  clothes  it  in  raiment  linen  made  of  b\  ss  must  have  been  an  article  oi  I'-gVp- 
ec-lip-in--  Solomon.  [.i.  n.  |  tian  clothing.  The  fact,  it  may  be  added,  involved  in 
LINEN.  There  are  several  words  in  I  lebivw  \\hich  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  as  to  the  kind  of  clotli  em- 
have  bei-n  rend. -red  Unfit  in  our  Knyjish  liible,  and  ployc-d  in  the  dressing  of  mummies,  ha.-  now  been 
which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  in  detail,  as  the  meaning  thoroughly  ascertained  -  though  at  a  comparatively  re 
is  somewhat  different  in  each.  l!y  much  the  most  com-  :  cent  period  cotton,  not  linen  cloth,  was  -en-  lallv  held  by 

mon    term  is    n,id    n;\    the   i t-meanin,^  of   whic-h  is  the  learned  to  have  Ix-en  the  fabric  employed.      Ilec-rc-n 

Ki-l,iiratiiiii.    or  a   distinct   and    separate   thing,  and    the  ;  (Hist,  liesearclies,  KKM'. i-li.  iv.i  states  it  broadly,  that  "  the 

common    m--aniiiL;-    Inn  n    i-lnili,     with    the   su'o.>rdinate  dress  of  the  mummies  was  chiefly  composed  of  cotton; 

ideas  of  white  and  line    --supp -ps.-d  by  the  rabbins  to  be  !  and  Schweighaeiisc-r,  in  his  note- on  the  passage  in  Hi  ro- 

so  called,  because  of  the  isolated  appearance  presented  dotns,  refers  to  both  the  opinions  of  ancient  authors  and 

by  the  stalks   of   flax  on   th"  ground,  and  by  <  .Yseiiius  the  observations  that  had  been  made  on  the  cloth  itself, 

from  probably  the   distinctness   of   the   threads  in  the  in  proof  of  its  having  lx;en  made  of  cotton  wool.      .More 

texture   of   the  cloth.       It  is    very  frequently  u-cd  with  careful    investigations,  however,   have    overturned   this 

reference  to  the  garments  of  the  priesthood,  Kx.  xxviii.  l^;  view,  the- results  of  which  are  thus  related  by  Wilkinson: 

xxxix.   -J-;    Le.    vi.  Hi;  xvi.  4,  «c.,   which.    like   those    of    the  ;  "The    accurate'    experiments    made-,     with    the    aid   of 

priesthood   in  Egypt,    were   undoubtedly   of  linen,    and  powerful    microscopes,    by    Dr.    I' re,    -Mr.    I'-auer,    .Mr. 


if  a  white  appearance.  Another  term,  which  the 
rabbinical  .lews  held  to  be  (mite  synonymous  with 
/"((/  is  fln-ah  ccri,  which  Abene/.ra  describes  as  signify- 
ing equally  with  /mil  "  a  species  of  flax,  growing  in 
Egypt  alone,  slender  and  white;"  this  first,  then  the: 
cloth  made  from  it.  In  the  Authorized  Version  the 
epithet  line  is  coupled  with  liitat  to  convey  what  was 
understood  to  be  the  full  sense  of  the  word;  the  tVcWc 


Thompson,  and  others,  on  the  nature  of  the  fibres  of 
linen  and  cotton  threads,  have  shown  that  the  former 
invariably  present  a  cvlindrical  form,  transparent,  and 
articulated,  or  jointed  like  a  cane,  while  the  latter 
offer  the  appearance  of  a  flat  riband,  with  a  hem  or 
bonier  at  each  edge;  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
mistaking  the  libres  of  either,  except,  perhaps,  when 
the  cotton  is  in  an  unripe-  state,  and  the  flattened  shape 


of  tin;  centre  is  less  apparent.     Tin- results  having  been  1 
found  similar  in   every  instance,  and  the  structure  of 
the  Ml  ires  thus  unquestionably  determined,  the  threads 
of  nmmniv  cloths    were  submitted   to   the   same  test, 
and  no  exception   was  found   to  their  being  linen,  nor 
were  they  even  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton  thread 
(A no.  K-yp    vol.  Mi.  M.V). 

There  can  no  longer,  then,  lie  any  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  two  points — namely,  that  the  Egyptian  mummies 
were  wra]ipeil  in  linen  cloth,  and  that  thw  cloth  went  by 
the  name  of  hvssitie.  But  whether  linen  was  the  only 
cloth  so  called,  is  another  question,  and,  apparently,  j 
must  be  determined  in  the  negative.  ////,«  and  thcx/i, 
we  have  already  seen,  were  two  names  for  the  same  , 
thin^.  .15 ut  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  designate 
tine  muslin  bv  the  name  fln*li.  or  X/KI.X/I,  which  goes 
far  to  establish  the  application  of  the  term  in  ancient 
times  also  to  a  similar  cotton  fabric.  Then  we  have 
the  fact,  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  cotton 
plant  was  anciently  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  dresses 
made  of  it,  which  were  worn  by  all  classes.  Pliny 
expressly  states  that  the  cotton  fabrics  were  remarkable 
for  their  brightness  and  softness,  and  were  most  agree- 
able to  the  priests  of  Egypt.  I'estes  unit-  Miffnlutt/itts 
.I-I'iii  liti'  ;/)•((/ /t.-iitiitr  (xix.  -').  \Ve  learn  also  from  Plu- 
tarch that  cotton  garments  were  supplied  by  the 
government  for  the  use  of  the  temples  (l)c  Is.  s.  78).  Yet 
the  same  writer  assures  us  that  linen  was  preferred 
(DC  Is.  R.I).  Herodotus  even  affirms  that  the  priests 
wore  nothing  but  linen  clothing,  nor  were  they  allowed 
to  use  any  other,  and  that  the  people  generally  dressed 
in  linen,  which  was  always  new- washed  (ii.  3?).  It  is 
impossible  that  both  testimonies  can  lie  correct;  unless 
it  be,  as  Wilkinson  supposes,  that  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  refers  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  dross  of  the 
priests,  or  to  the  garments  which  they  were  obliged  to 
wear  when  entering  a  temple  to  minister.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  on  solemn  occasions  the  priestly  dress 
had  always  to  be  of  linen,  as  the  dead,  not  excepting 
those  who  belonged  to  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  had 
always  to  be  wrapped  in  it;  while  still  the  ordinary 
attire  may  have  been  chiefly  of  cotton,  or,  at  least,  of 
cotton  and  linen  indifferently,  according  as  the  soft- 
ness of  the  one  or  the  coolness  of  the  other  might  be 
most  relished. 

The  conclusion  which  seems  necessarily  to  follow  from 
all  this  is,  that  the  terms  by**  and  s/iex/t  were  used  with 
some  freedom  as  regards  the  material  of  the  fabrics  to 
which  they  were  applied,  and  that  cotton  as  well  as  linen 
cloth  was  included,  both  alike  being  capable  of  the  lus- 
trous appearance  and  the  fine  texture  which  were  usually 
associated  with  the  terms.  It  might  be  the  more  natural  ! 
to  apply  such  terms  in  this  indiscriminate  way.  as  it  is  : 
known  to  have  been  the  practice  in  Egypt,  at  pretty  . 
remote  periods,  to  weave  a  cloth  which  combined 
threads  of  Max  and  cotton:  the  woof.  Julius  Pollux 
states,  being  made  of  the  wool  of  the  cotton  nut, 
and  the  warp  of  linen  (OIK.UH.  vii  17),  a  practice  still  in 
use  among  the  modern  Egyptians.  Of  the  quality  of 
the  linen  cloths  of  ancient  Egypt  comparatively  little 
is  known,  excepting  as  it  appears  in  the  mummy  ban- 
dages. P,y  much  the  larger  proportion  of  these  are  of 
coarse  texture:  but  some  pieces  have  been  found  of  a 
better  kind  — one  examined  by  Mr.  Thompson,  with  the 
warp  containing  90  threads  in  an  inch,  and  the  woof 
44;  but  others  sent  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  have  as  many  as  MO  threads  to  the  inch 


in  the  warp,  and  about  *i  1  in  the  woof,  while  ihe  finest 
production  of  the  Dacca  loom  has  only  100  threads  in 
the  one.  and  84  in  the  other.  Wilkinson  obtained  a  piece 
of  linen  at  Thebes  having  even  ~\~>~2  threads  in  the  warp, 
and  71  in  the  woof,  to  each  inch.  This  piece  is  further 
distinguished  by  being  covered  with  small  figures  and 
hieroglyphics,  and  these  so  finely  drawn  that  the  liii<  s 
sometimes  could  with  difficulty  be  followed  by  thec\e; 
the  ink,  however,  had  not  run,  and  must  have  been 
carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose  (Anc.  Ktryp.  iii.j,.  u;,). 
It  appears,  also,  that  some  of  the  mummy  cloths  were 
fringed  —the  fringes  consisting  of  several  threads  twisted 
together  and  knotted.  Mr.  Thompson,  as  quoted  by 
Wilkinson,  says  of  the  selvedges  of  the  Egyptian  cloih-<. 
that  ''  generally  they  are  formed  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  are  well  calculated  by  their  strength  to  protect  the 
cloth  from  accident.  Fillets  of  strong  cloth  or  tape 
also  secure  the  ends  of  the  pieces  from  injury,  showing 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  little  resources  of  modern  manufac- 
ture. Several  of  the  specimens,  both  of  fine  and  coarse 
cloth,  were  bordered  with  blue  stripes  of  various  pat- 
terns, and  in  some  alternating  with  narrow  lines  of 
another  colour.  The  width  of  the  patterns  varied  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  Had  this  pattern, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  edge  of  the  cloth,  been 
repeated  across  its  whole  breadth,  it  would  have  formed 
a  modern  gingham,  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  was 
one  of  the  articles  of  Egyptian  industry."  (A>Vc  FIJI  N<;  i:.) 

There  are  still  a  few  words,  beside  those  already  con- 
sidered, which  in  the  English  Bible  have  received  the 
signification  of  linen:  stidlit  (fie),  rendered  in  the 
Sept.  ffivowv,  in  our  Bible  either  s/<C(fs  (margin,  xhlrtx, 
Ju.  xiv.  12,  i;i),  or  fine  Uncn,  Is.  iii.  :'.',;  IV.  xxxi.  lit,  properly, 
however,  a  loose  inner  garment,  a  sort  of  shirt,  and 
only  identified  with  fine  linen  because  it  is  known  to 
have  been  made  of  that  kind  of  cloth,  and  usually  of 
the  finer  quality;  pithtih  (nri'i'E),  properly  flax,  Kx.  i\.:;i, 
then  the  cloth  made  of  it,  or  generally  linen  material 
as  opposed  to  woollen,  Lc.  .\iii.  17,  4^;  Is.  xlii.  3;  xliii.  17,  in  the 
two  latter  passages  the  wick  of  lint  or  tow;  v/tautiaz 
(1"^isii'1) ,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  and  only  twice 
used  to  signify  a  garment  made  of  two  sorts  of  threads, 
linen  and  woollen,  which  the  Israelites  were  forbidden 
to  wear,  Lc.  xix.  lit;  Do.  xxii.  11;  ftmi  (fO?),  found  only 
once,  and  signifying  the  fine  thread  or  yarn,  whether  of 
flax  or  cotton,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  delicate 
tapestries,  Fr  vii.  K>  None  of  these  terms,  it  is  obvious, 
introduce  any  new  element  into  the  subject  itself  now 
under  consideration;  they  have  respect,  some  to  the  raw 
material,  others  to  the  manufactured  product:  but  indi- 
cate nothing  as  to  the  comparative  extent  to  which  linen 
and  cotton  fabrics  were  employed.  In  the  rendering  of 
some  of  these,  as  of  the  other  and  more  common  terms, 
our  translators  have  too  frequently  confined  the  import 
to  limn,  as  if  that  alone  could  have  been  thought  of, 
and  too  uniformly  excluded  cotton.  Not  unfrequently 
the  l-'nid  of  cloth,  as  to  quality,  rather  than  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  cloth  was  formed,  should  simply  have 
been  expressed. 

On  the  symbolical  import  of  the  fhien  or  fy/ss/»ie  gar- 
ments of  the  priesthood,  see  PRIEST,  Priesthood 
(Dress  of). 

LI'NUS.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  from  whom  a. saluta- 
tion was  sent  through  Paid  to  Timothy,  1  Ti.  iv.  21.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  traditions  respecting  the  early 
church  of  Rome,  it  was  to  him  that  the  government  of 
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the  church  was  committed  at  the  martyrdom  of  Paul 
and  Peter.  Another  stream  of  tradition,  however,  makes 

Clement  the  person.  -Hut  the  consideration  of  tlie  ijues- 
tion  belongs  to  church  history,  rather  than  to  the  do- 
main of  Scripture. 

LION  [_"i«,  ui'i ;  TV*-  aruft ;  T:.  ijur :  T^r,  l;L>li',r; 
err,  Ml;  *rr.  /"/,,></,;  ir:,  A //'.-•/,  .•  -rnr,  .s7<«, /<«/;  XiW, 
l«nt\.  The  copiousness  of  nomenclature  l>y  \\hich  any 

- 


particular animal  is  KUO\\U  ;n  an\  ian-uai;e,  is  an  mui 
cation  not  onlv  of  the  riches  of  that  ton-tie,  but  of  the 
popular  familiarity  of  the  animal.  It  is  ;-aid  that  the 
Arabic  has  a  hundred  names  for  the  lion  a  gorgeous 
hvperhole,  no  doubt — which  shows  not  only  that  the 
language  is  extraordinarily  full  and  versatile,  which  is 
true,  but  also  that  the  sexes,  a-t  s,  r-tates  and  con- 
ditions of  the  animal,  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the 
popular  mind  as  familiar  ideas.  Our  own  language 
atl'ords  parallelisms  to  a  certain  extent,  but  only  in  tin- 
case  of  verv  common  creatun  s.  Thus,  horse,  stallion, 
mare,  colt,  tillv,  foal,  steed,  char-vr.  hack,  cob,  roan, 
j,rray — constitute  a  synonymy  still  more  copious  than 
that  enumerated  above,  and  mav  help  the  Kn-lish 
reader  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  diu-rsity  of  terms 
for  the  same  object,  but  under  diverse  conditions. 

A  i'l  or  ur'nli  M-cins  to  be  the  generic  name  of  the 
lion:  '/<//•  is  usi  d  with  in-'t  to  signify  the  whelp,  yet 
able  to  take  prey,  !••--.  xlix.  !•;  /•</</</>,  a  youiii:  lion,  in 
the  pride  of  adolescent  vigour,  with  his  great  teith 
grown,  l's.  hiii.  c,  and  havinu'  a  covert  of  his  own.  .k-. 
x\v.  ;;•• ;  /,/',,',  a  lion  in  full  maturity  of  adult  a_'e,  a  lion 
/:iir  ciiiiiuin'C,  and  hence  often  rendered  with  some 
epithet  -"an  old  lion,"  (ic.  xlix.  ;i;  Na.  ii.  ll,  "a  great 
lion,"  Nil.  xxiii.  -I;  xxiv.  ;i;  ,Inl  i.  r.,  "a  ~t'Hit  lion."  ,J"b  iv.  ll; 
I'h!  iiah,  a  lioness;  l<ii.<li,  "an  old  lion,"  Jubiv.  11,  perhaps 
a  fierce  or  enra-vd  lion;  dim-lull,  rendered  "a  ti,  rce 
lion."  Col.  II.  Smith,  after  I  Jochart.  sug- 
gests as  the  distinctive-  meaning  of  this 
term  "a  black  lion,"  apparently  from  -inc. 
.v/< if/in i\  black;  but  may  it  n->t  l>e  a  lion  on 
the  ipiest  for  prey,  scu  J"b  xxiv.  :.,  a  hunting, 
prowling  lion  '  This  would  well  accord  with 
Gcseiiius'  derivation  of  the  word  from  an 
UllUscd  root  In  /«/'.>, "or  )•(/'(?'.  The  y.oolo-Jst 
just  named  alludes  to  the  blackness  of  tin- 
skin  beneath  the  fur  and  on  naked  parts,  as 
the  Hose,  the  Miles  of  the  paws.  <\;c.,  in 
some  occasional  specimens;  but  if  the  idea 
lie  indeed  that  of  blackness,  may  not  the 
black-mailed  variety  be  intended  .'  This  is 
bv  no  means  uncommon  at  the  Cape,  when- 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  I'.m-rs  as  "the  black 
li-iii."  We  cannot  say  with  certainty  that 
this  varietv  was  ever  found  in  Palestine, 
but  in  some  of  the  Asiatic  breeds  there  is 
an  admixture  of  black  hail's  with  the  yellow 
ones,  which  occurring  in  ditlereiit  degrees 
causes  the  general  hue  to  be  darker  or  lighter.  In 
South  Africa  the  black -mailed  lion  is  reputed  to  be  of 
superior  ferocity  to  the  pale,  which  would  seem  to 
agree  with  the  usage  of  the  term  n/mr/m/.  Pliny,  more- 
over, attributes  a  black  lion  to  Syria  (Hist.  Nat  viii.  17). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  J^T?  (I ah!')  is  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  animal  in  most  of  the  languages  of 
ancient  and  modern  Kurope:  compare  the  lijm  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Icennr  of  the  Dutch. 

Copious  historic    evidence  exists  of  the    abundance 


of  the  lion  in  earlv  times,  not  onlv  in  all  the  regions  of 
Western  Asia,  but  also  in  South-eastern  Kurope.  He- 
rodotus, having  mentioned  that  the  baggage-camels  <.f 
Xerxes  were  attacked  by  lions,  on  the  march  from 
Acanthus,  near  .Mount  Athos,  to  Therina  or  Thessalo- 
nica.  takes  occasion  to  oh>erve  that  "in  those  parts 

lions   are    nunu  nuis no   one    would  e\er  see   a 

lion  anywhere  eastward  of  the  Xestus.  throughout  the 
fore-part  of  Kurope.  nor  to  the  west  of  the  Achelous, 
in  the  rest  of  the  continent:  luit  they  breed  in  the  tract 

bi-tween    tho.-e.    two    rivers"     ^Ilovud.  vii.  VJCi).        I'ausailiilS 

mentions  tin-  friijiieut  de-et  nt  of  lions  t'r.'ia  Mount 
Olympus  into  the  plains  of  Macedonia. 

No  example  occurs,  we  belie\e.  of  the  lion  as  one  of 
the  beasts  of  chase  in  the  numerous  hunting-seeiKS 
depicted  on  the  K-_yptiaii  monuments.  I'.ut  in  a 
paintin:;'  at  l>eiii- 1  la^.-an.  e\  ideiice  is  ._q\ ,  n  ,,f  the  train- 
in,:  of  this  noble  animal  a>  the  auxiliary  it  man  in 
hunting  the  herbivorous  cr.  atuns.  The  lion  is  de- 
picted as  ha\  in-  brought  down  an  iKe\.  \\  hii  h  he  holds 
until  the  archer,  who  is  at  some  distance,  comes  up. 
(  n  ci  mr.se  this  lion  mav  ha\  e  been  a  present  from  N  ubia 
or  l.ibya;  but  the  f  re- 1  ui  ney  \\ith  which  li-un  s  of  the 
animal  \\ere  introiiuced  into  works  of  art  shows  that 
it  \\a>  familiar  to  the  people.  The  K-'vptian  monarch 
\\-as  sometimes  accompanied  to  battle  by  a  tame  lion. 

In  the  Ninevite  bas  reliefs,  numerous  examples  occur 
of  lion-huntii!-  :  it  was  t  \  idi  nth  a  favourite  occupation 
of  the  Assyrian  kin-s.  wh->  asjiircd  to  emulate  the 
prowess  of  Ximrod.  Accordingly  the  animal  is  repre- 
.sented  in  \arious  situations,  sometimes  the  assailant, 
sometimes  the  assailed,  and  \\ith  a  remarkable  vigour 
and  tidelitv.  that  prove  how  often  the  artists  must  have 
mplated  tlie  .svK'an  monarch  in  his  native  freedom. 
To  the  present  time  lion.-  stalk  over  the  Assyrian  plains, 
and  numbers  of  th'-m  make  their  lairs  in  the  desolate 


ruins  of  Habyl' Hi  and  surrounding  cities.     'I  his  chief  oi 

the  ''  wild  bea>ts"  cries  in  their  desolate  houses,  Js.  xiii.  L'J. 
From  Svria  and  Pale-tine  it  has  long  disajipeared. 
\'t  t  scriptural  evidence,  as  well  as  that  of  profane 
history,  is  decisive  as  to  its  ancient  abundance  there. 
Samson  met  a  lion  in  the  vineyards  of  Timnath,  and 
slew  it,  .in  xiv.  .1.  Jtavid  also  overcame  one  while  keep- 
ing his  father's  sheep,  1  Sa.  xvii.  :;i-::7.  A  lion  killed  the 
disobedient  prophet  at  llethel,  l  Ki.  xiii.  JI,  though  its 
instincts  were  so  supernatnrally  held  in  restraint,  that, 
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when  discovered,  it  had  neither  eaten  the  carcass  nor 


torn  the  as.s.      A  lion  sk 


I 


an  in  Samaria  win 


refused  to  smite  the  prophet  when  authoritatively  com- 
manded to  do  so  "in  the  word  of  Jehovah,''  1  Ki.  xx. 
;r>,  30.  Lions  slew  some  of  the  mongrel  race  whom  the 
king  of  Assyria  had  Id-ought  to  replace  the  deported 
ten  tribes,  -2  Ki.  \vii.  i1:..  Beuaiah  ''slew  a  lion  in  a  pit 
in  time  of  snow,''  •>  Sa.  xxiii.  20;  a  feat  which  is  enume- 
rated as  one  of  the  daring  acts  that  placed  him  among 
David's  worthies.  The  slothful  man  is  twice  repre- 


sented   in   the   Proverbs, 


xxii.  13;  xxvi.  13,  as  saying, 


••There  is  a  lion  in  the  streets:"  an  imaginary  danger, 
truly,  yet  doubtless  founded  on  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  such  an  incident.  The  loftv  mountain  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  were  the  haunts  of  lions  as 
well  as  leopards,  Ca.  iv.  s. 

Many  comparisons  in  the  prophets  are  drawn  from 
the  habits  and  instincts  of  this  formidable  animal; 
generally  given  with  a  graphic  power  which  shows 
how  familiar  the  original  was.  The  invasion  of  the  land 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  repeatedly  presented  by  Jere- 
miah, ch.  iv.  7;  xiix.  10;  1.  4-t,  as  a  lion  driven  out  of  the 
thickets  that  fringe  the  Jordan,  by  the  swelling  of  the 
river;  an  incident  which  must  often  have  spread  destruc- 
tion among  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  contiguous  pas- 
tures. Ezekiel,  too,  sketches  the  origin,  rapacity,  cruelty, 
and  fate  of  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  under  a  sustained 
allegory,  ch.  xix.  i-o,  of  a  lioness  training  her  whelps 
one  by  one  to  the  condition  of  a  young  lion  (kephir), 
which  carrying  out  his  ravenous  propensities  was  beset 
by  the  hunters,  at  length  taken  in  the  nets,  chained 
and  caged,  so  that  his  roaring  should  no  more  be  heard 
upon  the  mountains.  In  like  manner  Nineveh,  the 
stronghold  of  the  proud  and  fierce  Assyrian  kings,  is 
described  by  Nahum :  "  Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the 
lions  (arioth),  and  the  feeding-place  of  the  young  lions 
(kephirhri);  where  the  lion  (arieJt],  even  the  old  lion 
(tab!),  walked,  and  the  lion's  whelp  (r/fir  aricJt),  and 
none  made  them  afraid  i.  The  lion  (an'eh)  did  tear  in 
pieces  enough  for  his  whelps  (r/roth\  and  strangled  for 
his  lionesses  (I'bioth),  and  rilled  his  holes  with  prey,  and 
his  dens  with  ravin,''  ch.  ii.  n,  12— a  simile  peculiarly 
appropriate,  from  the  lion  having  been  the  favourite 
emblem  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  as  appears  from  the 
monuments. 

The  lion  was  the  selected  similitude  of  the  first  of 
the  symbolic  living  creatures  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision. 
Re.  iv.  7,  as  it  had  previously  furnished  one  of  the  faces 
of  the  cherubim  seen  by  Ezekiel  supporting  the  divine 
glory,  Eze.  i.  10.  It  is  said  to  have  formed  the  distin- 
guishing standard  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  this  tra- 
dition is  borne  out  by  its  having  been  chosen  as  the 


emblem  of  the  tribe  by  Jacob,  Go.  xlix.  !i,  in  his  prophetic 
blessing  on  his  sons.  Perhaps  Balaam  also  alluded  to 
it  when  he  compared  the  people  to  a  great  lion  (/uri], 
and  a  young  lion  (aric/i),  Xu.  xxiii.  2t;  ,\xiv.  !>.  The  Lord 
Jesus  himself,  in  prevailing  to  open  the  seven-sealed 
book  of  Revelation,  assumes  the  title  of  "The  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,"  Re  v. ,',. 

Naturalists  are  disposed  to  consider  the  lion  as  n 
genus,  consisting  of  some  three  or  four  species.  Two  of 
these  are  found  in  Asia,  the  one  called,  from  the  scanti- 
ness of  its  mane,  the  maneless  lion  (Leo  goozeratcnsis) , 
found  only  in  Western  India;  and  the  other,  furnishrd 
with  that  appendage  in  its  ordinary  profusion,  L.  asiati- 
cus,  which  is  spread  over  Bengal,  Persia,  the  Euphratean 
valley,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia.  This  is  smaller, 
and  more  slightly  built,  than  the  African  lions,  with  a 
fur  of  a  lighter  yellow.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  is  really  more  than  a  variety. 

The   roar  of   the  lion   is   described  as  an   appalling 
sound  by  those  who   have   heard  it   in  the  gloom  and 
solitude  of  night.      He  is  said  to  have  the  power,   bv 
putting    his    mouth    to    the    earth,    of 
causing    the   sound    to    seem    to   come 
from  all  quarters;   so  that  the  feebler 
animals,     confounded,    frequently    flee 
into  the  very   danger  they  desired   to 
avoid.     The  allusions  in  Am.  iii.  4,  seem  to  imply  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  note  of  triumph.  [ 

LITTER.  The  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  in  the  plural,  with  the  alternative  on  the 
margin  of  coaches.  But  the  other  is  no  doubt  the  better 
rendering  of  the  Heb.  word  is,  which  has  much  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Latin  h-ctica,  a  sort  of  portative 
couch  or  sedan-chair.  We  have  the  same  word,  but 
differently  rendered,  in  Nu.  vii.  3,  and  connected 
with  waggons  or  chariots — litter- waggons,  or  probably 
waggons  made  somehow  like  litters.  In  Is.  Ixvi.  20,  the 
only  passage  where  the  term  occurs  by  itself,  the  Lord's 
converted  people  are  represented  as  going  to  be  brought 
to  Jerusalem  from  all  nations  "  in  chariots  and  litters, 
and  upon  mules,"  &c.  Litters,  in  the  sense  of  portable 
couches,  or  palanquins,  borne  by  men,  are  known  to 
have  been  anciently  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
are  represented  on  the  monuments.  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  these  were  known,  or  at  least  in  common 
use,  among  the  Israelites;  nor  could  they  be  in  the  eye 
of  the  prophet  when  referring  to  journeys  from  dis- 
tant lands,  which  were  to  require  the  service  of  ''horses 
and  mules  and  swift  beasts."  There  are  articles,  how- 
ever, still  frequently  employed  in  the  East,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  substantially  coincident  with  the  litters 
of  the  prophet.  Of  these  we  have  a  description  from 
the  accurate  pen  of  Mr.  Lane.  He  says  (Arabian  Nights, 
eh.  viii.  n.  s),  "  The  kind  of  litter  borne  by  mules  is 
generally  one  resembling  the  palkee  (or  palanquin);  it 
is  borne  by  four  of  these  animals,  two  before  and  two 
behind,  or  by  two  only — or,  more  commonly,  by  two 
camels,  and  sometimes  by  two  horses.  When  borne 
by  camels,  the  head  of  the  hindmost  of  these  animals  is 
painfully  bent  down  under  the  vehicle.  It  is  the  most 
comfortable  kind  of  litter;  and  two  light  persons  may 
travel  in  it."  The  one  exhibited  in  woodcut  No.  404, 
is  used  in  Persia,  and  bears  the  name  of  takht-e-rewan. 
It  is  borne  by  mules.  There  is,  however,  he  further 
tells  us,  another  and  very  common  kind  of  camel-litter 
called  mnsattah:  "It  resembles  a  small  square  tent, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  two  long  chests,  each  of 
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and  occasionally  also  its  symbolic  use.  is  that  they 
Mx-in  to  identify  it  more  with  tin;  source  ami  centre 
of  lift;  than  Wf  arc  wont  to 
do  (as.  indrrd,  the  ancients 
<_renerallv  diil',  and  some- 
tiiiit-s  put  I i rir  where  Wf 
woiiM  Mibstitute  Iniii-t. 
'I'hus  Jeremiah  speaks  of 
his  li\vr  being  poured  u]pou 
thf  rarth.  rh.  li  11,  meaning 
that  vital  part  in  him  which 
carried  along  with  it  all 
power  of  sentiment,  cour- 
;o_;e.  or  strength.  So  .'ujain, 

together  \\ith  a  small  pole  iv-thiir  on  the  camel's  I'r.  vii  j.1!,  where  the  misguided  and  foolish  youth  is  re- 
pack -saddle.  sii])port  the  covering,  which  form-;  what  presented  as  proceeding  in  his  course  till  a  dart  strike 
may  In;  called  the  tent.  This,  vehicle  accommodates  through  his  li\ er  that  is,  till  his  very  heart-strings  are 
two  persons.  It  is  generally  open  at  the  front,  and  |, ,-,,!<. -n,  ,,r  ],fe  it-elf  is  <_roue.  These.  li<. w«-v.  r,  are  the 
may  also  be  opened  at  the  Lack  Though  it  appears  ,,n]v  ,.,a>,ages  when-  language  of  this  sort  occur.-, 
comfortable,  the  motion  is  uneasy."  Then-  i-,  he  adds.  (l,i,,TS  |iaV(.  frequentlv  been  adduced.  Mich  as  Ce.  xlix. 
still  another  kind  of  litter,  called  tluhr,, ,,,},,  also  >o,,,,  -  ^  ,,^  xvi  ,,_  hi;  ,,_  &c  _  whon.  ()m.  trfuisl:ltol(.  ,riv(. 
times  1,,'tiij,  which  accommodates  Lut  one  person;  it  ^.^  /<(l|J,l//rj  ,„..,„.),  lik(,  ,,llt  tlll.  Wl,n|  ;„  tlleso  cas(.s 

consists   of  a    small    --mare    platform    with   an    :iivhed  .     . 

.  i-    dilleiviit;    it    is  -r;:  t/.r, /,/„/!.  ,//,„-,/.  csrel/tiirc,  and  is 

coveriir_r.  and    is  placed  on    the  Lack  ot   one  camel,  two 

square  chests  Leinir  usually  >lun_'  on  each  side  of  the  »«vcr  pn.p.-rly  to  1,,.  identified  will,  any  ]»art  ,,f  the 
animal,  as  a  foundation  for  it  to  rest  on.  The  engrav-  corporeal  frame  <«<- CI.OKY).  'I'h.-re  is  n»  pa.-sai,'e  in 
in-  in  woodcut  No.  I 'I.',,  shows  the  eharact'T  of  this  Scripture  in  which  lifer  stands  either  for  Ixnrt  or 

t,,,,!/iti: 

LIZARD  [n^-.  rt,,,,/,}.  \\  ,-  have  already  given 
reasons  (.<«  (  'IIAMKI.KON )  for  considering  the  k»<i<-li  to 
he  the  gecko.  The  I'hi.il,  is  douLtless  a  kindred  ani- 
mal, and  is  well  enough  rendered  "  li/ard"  in  our  ver- 
7-ioii.  N\ln  it  we  inipiire  what  particular  species,  we 
are  met  Lv  !_r'p;i.t,  p<-rha]is  insuperalile,  tlifficultii  s,  and 
can  onlv  form  conjectures  more  or  It  ss  proLaLle.  'I  he 
word,  like  /,•<,! i i'/i.  with  which  it  is  associated,  occurs  lint 
once.  vi/..  in  l,e.  .\i.  -i".  in  the  li;-t  of  "creeping  thing's" 
foi-Lidden  to  Le  eaten.  I'evoiitl  this  intimation  that  a 
reptile  i.-  intended,  the  ||,-Lrew  !;.-«•  of  the  name  gives 
us  no  information.  The  I. XX.  render  it  ^aXo/StuTTj?, 
which  with  the  Cricks  was  tin-  name,  more  frequently 
uiiiler  the  form  dcr^aXo/'ia.TTjs,  for  tlie  common  gecko. 
At  the  same  time  tliey  give  I'/iiii/n  In, ii,  xaainXcwf,  as 
the  equivalent  of  l.-<,<i<-l, .  'I  he  autherity  of  the  I. XX. 
in  a  case  like  this,  invohiiiLf  the  identification  of 
article  very  di-tinctlv.  The  framiiiLr  which  composes  small  and  uLscure  reptiles  from  names  occurring  Lut 
the  seat,  it  will  he  observed,  is  very  light  and  simple:  once,  and  that  in  a  Link  \\rittin  twelve  centuries 
and  there  is  hanging  Ly  the  sitle-  the  u.-u;d  ^kin-Lottle  Lefore  their  time,  is  not  of  great  value.  There  is. 
for  water.  moreover,  often  much  confusion  and  vagueness  in  the 

LIVER  f-c:  •l.-<i>,'nl\.  from  the  roof  /.,  I,,  //«/«•//,  apf.lication  of  popular  names  to  the  oLscunr  crea- 
in  tin:  sense  either  of  actual  wtijht,  the  heaviest  of  tun-s.  Kxamples  of  this  uneertaint \  occur  in  all  coiin- 
the  viscera,  or,  as  is  more  jiroLaLlc,  of  greater  value  tries.  In  our  own  investigations  of  the  natural  his- 
and  importance,  the  chief  as  regards  the  health  and  tory  of  .Jamaica,  we  have  1,,-en  repeatedly  pu/./letl  Ly 
action  of  the  system].  The  word  often  occurs  in  the  it:  thus  in  one  part  of  the  inland  the  term  inxnlxltn-1- 
natural  sense,  as  indicative  of  a  vital  or-an  in  the  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  gecko:  in  another 
animal  system,  and  e-peeiallv  with  reference  to  the  part  it  is  equally  familiar,  Lut  it  means  a  species 
parts  of  animals  slain  in  sacrifice.  i..:  hi.  i,  in;  iv.  ;i,  &c  '  of  miilinin/n.  The  names  petchary,  rain-hird,  tomfool. 
I'.ut  in  this  respect  it  calls  for  no  particular  remark.  '  and  others,  indicate  certain  Lirds,  Lut  are  applied 
The-  use  to  which  the  liver  was  applied  for  purposes  of  .  to  different  species  in  different  localities.  \Ve  mas 
divination  Ly  the  ancient  heathens,  was  not  unknown  refer  to  the  article  on  tin;  '.rreen  woodpecker  in  Var- 
to  the  Jews,  though  it  is  onlv  once  referred  to  in  the  rell's  AY/V /'.-•/;  I'.'n-il*  fe«l.  2,  vt,l  ii.  p.  n::),  for  an  amusing. 
Hebrew  Scri]»tures.  and  wit'i  reference.-  to  the  proc».-ed-  :  Lut  not  very  satisfactory,  investigation  as  to  what 
ings  of  a  heathen  prince,  Kzu.  \\\.  -ji.  There  is  no  evi-  particular  bird  is  meant  by  the  term  "woodwale." 
deuce  of  that  form  of  superstitious  augury  having  ever  ,  in  use.  among  our  poets  about  five  hundred  years  a;jo. 
obtained  a  footing  among  the  covenant-people.  (&•<•  Good  authority  is  given  for  applying  it  to  the  greater 
DIVINATION.)  The  chief  peculiarity  amonu'  them,  as  spotted  woodpecker,  the  green  woodpecker,  the  golden 
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is   suli'ered  only  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
of  the  time  -  we  shall  not  be  .-urpri.-.ed  if  ft  number  of 


lloulston,  from  a  specimen  which  he  had  in  captivity. 
\Ve  merely  premise  that  the  tongue  is  capable  of  being 


what  tubular,  secretes  a  viscid  fluid,  to  which,   wh 
suddenly  shot  forth,  the  insect  adheres,   and 
instant  retracted  into  the  mouth. 

''When  a  fly,  so  maimed  as  not  to  be  aide  to  escape. 
but  still    sufficiently   vigorous    to    move  its    legs   and 
wings,  was  so  placed  that  its  fluttering  might  attract 
the  chameleon's  attention,  the  animal  advanced  slowly 
until  within  tongue's  reach  of  it:  then,  steadying  itself 
like  a  pointer — sometimes  stretching  out  its  tail,  some- 
times fixing  it  against  an  adjacent  body,  and  directing 
both  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  prey,  it  slowlv  opened  its 
mouth,   and  suddenly  darted  forth  its  tongue :  which, 
advancing  in  a  straight  line,  seldom  failed  of  striking, 
with  its  glutinous  cupped  extremity,  the  object  aimed 
at.       Near  the  point  of  the  tongue   there  is  a  small 
gland  which  secretes  a  glutinous  fluid;   but  even 
when  the  point  happened  to  err,  the  prey  did  not 
always  escape,  sometimes  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  tongue.     The  tongue  thus  laden  then  retired 
into  the  mouth,  but  somewhat  more  tardily  than 
in  its  advance.      The  tongue  is  probably  the  sole 
agent  of  the  chameleon  in  obtaining  food.      Hies 
have  often  rested  on  its  body;  and  though  it  has 
looked  wistfully  at  them,  it  has  had  no  means  of 
taking  them.     1  have  frequently  observed  them  on 
its  very  lips,  without  any  attempt  to  seize  them. 
Kven  when  placed  before  it,  if  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tant to  afford   room  for  the   necessary  evolution 
of  the  tongue,  the  chameleon  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  retiring  for  the  purpose"  (Trans.  Irish  Soc.) 
Other  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  chameleon 
are  its  want  of  bilateral  sympathy,  and  its  power 
of  changing  colour.     The  former  phenomenon  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  eyes,  which  are  sufficiently 
strange  in  other  respects.    They  are  large,  full,  and 

has  much  in  common  with  the  gecko;  and  in  I  prominent;  but  the  eyeball  is  entirely  covered  with  the 
adopting  this  identification  we  do  but  transpose  the  common  rough  skin  of  the  head,  except  a  very  small 
renderings  of  the  LXX.  for  />•<>(«•/!  and  /'faiJt.  aperture  opposite  to  the  pupil.  Stranger  still  to  behold, 

The  chameleon  is  a  reptile  whose  peculiarities  take  because  unparalleled  by  any  other  known  animal  (except 
a  strong  hold  on  the  imagination  of  an  observer  who  fishes,  in  which  we  have  found  it  common),  the  eyes 
for  the  first  time  becomes  familiar  with  it  in  its  native  act  independently  of  each  other:  so  that  one  may  be 
haunts.  It  is  strictly  arboreal:  and  the  structure  of  the  directed  to  an  object  in  front,  while  the  other  remains 
feet  is  suited  to  this  habit  by  the  same  modification  !  idle,  or  is  actually  exploring  the  region  behind.  Mr. 
which  adapts  the  scansorial  birds  for  their  tree-life,  lily th  observes  that  ''these  most  singular  creatures  are 
The  toes  of  each  foot  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  each  particularly  remarkable  for  the  diminished  sympathy 
group  being  enveloped  in  a  common  skin  as  far  as  the  j  of  the  two  sides  of  their  whole  frame,  one  of  which 
claws.  The  two  sets  of  toes,  two  behind  and  three  ;  may  be  asleep  and  the  other  awake,  one  of  one  colour 
before,  are  so  placed  as  to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  and  the  other  of  another,  &c.;  the  separate  movement 

of  their  eyes  being  merely  another  phase  of  the  same 
phenomenon.  Hence  it  is  remarkable  that,  unlike 
most  other  animals,  the  chameleon  is  totally  unable  to 
swim,  from  the  incapability  of  its  limbs  of  acting  in 
due  concert"  (Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingdom,  London,  lS40,p.  27*). 

The  habit  of  changing  its  colour,  for  which  the 
chameleon  has  been  long  proverbial,  though  somewhat 
exaggerated  in  popular  statements,  is  yet  a  highly 
curious  phenomenon.  M.  d'Obsonville  thus  describes 
the  range  of  the  alterations  : — "  The  hue  is  natu- 
rally green ;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  many  shades, 
and  particularly  of  three  very  distinct  ones — Saxon 
green,  deep  green,  and  a  shade  bordering  on  blue  and 
yellow  green.  When  free,  in  health,  and  at  ease,  it  is 
of  a  beautiful  green,  some  parts  excepted,  where  the 


hould  find  difficultit 


n  line  of  a  small  animal  mentioned  but  once,  and  that 


in  which  that  book  was  written  had 


y  of  the  Hebrew  word, 


n   cotniate  with  a  word 


veral  time-  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  gene- 


"  secretly,     "  privily."     Now 


is  a  lizard  abundant  in  the  Kast  which  is  remark- 


1   stealthy  way  in  which 


tne   chameleon   (Charimleo  rulriaris) 


Thir- 


and  thus  each  foot  becomes  a  true  grasping  hand  with 
two  thumbs  and  three  fingers;  ami  is  used  in  the  way 
which  surh  a  structure  indicates,  to  grasp  the  twigs  on 
which  tlie  reptile  crawls.  Its  ordinary  pace  is,  as  we 
liave  already  observed,  peculiarly  sly,  slow,  and  cat- 
like: bringing  forward  each  foot  almost  imperceptibly, 
and  taking  a  firm  grasp  before  the  other  is  brought  up; 
and  thus  it  creeps  about  with  its  belly  on  the  branch, 
and  its  yellow-green  skin  so  accurately  simulating  the 
hue  of  the  leaves,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  recog- 
nised. All  this  extreme  caution  is  required  for  the 
capture  of  its  insect  prey.  This  consists  chiefly  of  flies, 
which  in  the  rays  of  a  sub- tropical  sun  are  brisk,  shy, 
and  prone  to  take  wing  on  the  slightest  alarm.  The 
manner  of  the  capture  is  graphically  described  by  Mr. 
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skin,  being  thicker  and  more  rough,  produces  gradations  ;  LXX.  render  the  \vunl  by  iprai^ij,  -which  means  the 
of  brown,  red.  or  light  gray.  When  the  animal  is  pro-  /•».<  a  well-known  disease  e>f  corn:  certainly  an  erron- 
voked  in  open  air.  and  veil  fed.  it  becomes  a  blue  eous  application,  since  it  is  the  trees  which  are  threat- 
green;  but  when  feeble,  or  deprived  of  free  air.  the  elied,  which  rust  does  not  attack. 

prevailing  tint  is  yellow  green.  I'nder  other  cireimi-  Cescldus  and  others  derive  the  word  from  a  root 
stances,  and  especially  at  the  approach  of  one  of  its  j  signifying  to  sound:  ••hence  a  locust  that  makes  a 
own  species,  nj  matter  of  which  se.x.  or  when  siir-  '  shrill  noise."  This  attribute  would  rather  point  to 
rounded  and  teazed  by  a  number  of  insects  thrown  '  the  Cicada;  larye  four- winded  insects  of  the  order 
upon  him,  he  then  almost  in  a  moment  takes  alternately  !  /fumo/i/cru,  which  arc  popularly  considered  either  as 

the    three   diilerent    tints   of   yrceii.       If   he    be   dyiny.  locusts  or  as   nearly  allied   to  them.      These  abound  in 

particularly  of  hunger,  the  yellow  is  at  first  pivdomin-  all  warm  countries,  sitting  in   the  trees   by   thousands. 

ant:   but  in  the  first  staye  of   putrefaction  this  changes  and  maintaining  by  .lay  and  night  a  shrill  ringing  sound 

to  the  colour  of  dead  leaves.''  which  is  almost    deafening.      The  Creeks,  by  a  .- trail  ye 

The  physical  cause  of  //<Co:<'7<?Wx.  as  we  may  term  '  perversion   of    ta.-te.    liked    this    din.   and    thou-jht    it 

this  system  of  changes,  has  been  variously  sought,  and  musical       1'octieallv   .-nppo-id    to  live   upon   the  de\\. 

various  explanations  have  been  -Jvcm      That  it  resides  and  to  he  pi  rpctuallv  occupied  in  soiiy,  tluy  \\eiv  eon 

in   the   blood    seems   pretty   wdl   ascertained,    and    we  .-ideivd  to  I,,-   imper.-onatioi,s  of  happiness,  and  almost 

add  the  opinion.- of  the  accomplished  ;>h\  ,-iolo-i-t   just  divine.      The  poets  were  con-tantly  in\okm^    tin  m.  in 

quoted.      "First,    the   Mood   ,,f   the  chameleon  is  of  a  Ibis  style  :      "  The  muses  lei ve  thee,  sweet  liarbinyer  of 

violet   blue:    which   colour    it    \\ill    preserve    for   some  Dimmer:    I 'In  ebus  himself  loves  the,- and  ha-  ,  ndowvd 

minutes  on  linen  or  paper.  e-p,-'-ia!ly  on   such  .1-   have  tin  e  \\ith  song:  thou  art  nevi  r  \\orn  v,  ith  old  age;  thmi 

been  stccpe-el  in  alum- water.      In  the  -,-eoinl  phu  e.  the  art  wise,  t  arth  born,  musical,  impassive,  bloodless:  thou 

different  tunic!. -s  of   the  vessels  are  yellow,  as  well   in  art  all  but  a  god'  ik-i.i 

their  trunks  as  in  their  ramifications.      Th,- epidermis.          So  tar   from   living  en   dew.  however,    tin  \  are   ver\ 

or  exterior  skin,  when  s,-parat,-d.  is  trail-parent,  v,ith-  destructive,   t'eodiny  voraciously  in    the    lar\a   slate  on 

out  any  colour:   and   the  second    .-kin    is  yellow,  as  aiv  the  root-  ,,f  plant-  1  elieath  the  earth, 
all   the   little   vessels  that   touch    it.       I:                        pro-          Col.    11.  Smith    proposes    to  derive  the   name   1;ht1;al 

liable  that  the  change  of  colour  dejiends  upon  the  mix-  from  a<'hal,!>,-   root    signifying  /o   /-/•"//,  and   suggests 

tuivs  of    blue  and  yellow,    from  \\hieh   result  eiitfe-n  nt  the  .l/-//<'/x  rdiijiiitu,  or  j<ric-di(n,  a-  it  i.-  called  in  1he 

shades  of  yiveii.      Thus  \\  hen    tin-  animal,  li.  althy  and  south  .  f  Fran,-,-,  from   its  sinyiil.-tr  attitude.      Iliit  tin  re 

well   fed.    is   provoked,  its   b] I    is  carried    in    greater  is  an  insuperable  objection  against  tliis  identification  in 

abundance    from    the    h.-art    towards    the   extremities:  tin-  habits  of   the    insect,    for   th,-   titanti*.    so  tar  from 

and  swelling  the  \vssds   that  are  -pivad  over   tho  skin.  b,-iny  a  scourgi    to  the  ayrieulturist.  are  really  i  ilident 

its    blue   colour  subsides;    and    \\ith    the  yellow   of    the  allies;    th,.    \\h,,le   tribe    h,  iny  e.\<-hi-ivi  I  v  carni\  oroiis, 

vessels  pn.elue-  s  a  blue  green   that    is   seen  throuyh  tin  piwin-  on  ins. -els. 

ejiidermis.      When,  on   the  contrary,  the  animal  is  in,  Th,  re  is  in.  occasion  to  waste  much   iv.-earch   on    the 

povcri.-hed  and  depriv,  d  of  fn  e  air,  the  exterior  vessels  word  urMt,  v.hidi  by  tin-  unanimous  cons(  nt  of  \,  rsions 

beiny  more  empty,  tlieir  colour  pn  vails,  and  th,-  animal  and  commentate  rs  signifies  tin-  yn-at  devastating  locust: 

becomes  of  ;i  yellow  -reeii,  till  it  recovers  its  liberty,  i-  doubtless  including  in  this  appellation  ft'ri/l/ii.-i  ni!;/rutii- 

wdl   iHiui'i-hed.  and  without  pain.  \\ln-n   it   regains  it-  riux,    >,.    f/n-i/ttritut,    <-.   fl '/i/j>tin.t,    and    perhaps    i  tin  r 

former  colour:  this  h,-iny  the  con-,-.juence  of  an  djui-  species,  which   thmiyh   g>  m  rally  similar   in    form.  si/,. 

librium  in  the  liquids,  and  of  a  due  proportion  <>f  them  and    habit.-,   are   yet    di-tii,,_i,;-h,  d    bv    (  nt,  moh 'gists. 

in  the  vessels."  [p.  n.  <;.J  Tiny  are    insects   of   tin-  order   UrUm^tfra,  which  are 

LO-AM'MI  [/". t  mil  jm,,,!,}.  applied  symbolically  as  ch;:racteri/ed     by    having    four    wings,     the    first    pair 

a  name   to  the   .ideal)    son   of   the  prophet     !lo-,-a.    iu  parchment,  like,  flexible,  more  or  It  s.-  ov.  rlappiiiL;:  tln- 

whoin   \\asmeantto   be   embodied    tin-    sad    truth    that  second    pair  delicate.  la  rye,  generally  folded   like  a  fan, 

Israel  was  to  IK?  meanwhile  cast  off,  Flu.  i.  it.  and  covered   duriny  repose   by  the   first  pair:   the  jaws 

LOAVES.  \\hat  bear-  this  name  in  our  Knvji.-h  are  stroiiy  and  formed  forbitiny;  the  larva-  and  pupa- 
Piible  would  often  be  better  expivsM  d  by  i-it/.;.~;  in  are  active  and  voracious,  and  resemble  the  imayo  ex- 
shape  somewhat  flat  and  round,  though  sometimes  also  cept  in  wantiny  winys.  The  tribe  Sullalm-in  in  thi.- 
anyular.  if  one  may  judye  from  the  specimens  from  order  has  the  hind  limbs  enormously  developed:  the 
Fgypt  which  have  survived.  (,Sr  I',KI:AI>.I  thi-_hs  are  l,.ny  and  swollen,  and  the  shanks  still  longer, 

LOCK.      S,,  CATK,  also  HnrsK.  stiff,  and   spinous:    th.-y   are   thus   foim.d   for  leaj.ing, 

LOCUST   |n:iN.  arlnh  ;  ::.  //<,/,.•  -n,  rhaf/a!, ;  rj^>,  j  and   their   leading  characters  are    strikingly  expressed 

tzlat:af;  aKpis,  akris],    [Tnder  the  article  CiHAssnuppKu,  by    the    inspired    lawgiver,    when    pronouncing    them 

we   have    endeavoured    to    identify    tin-    .</«'/    and    the  dean.      "  l'>ery  flying  creeping  thing  that  goeth  upon 

••h«!inl,:    we    shall    here    devote    a    few  words    to    the  all  four,  which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal 

t:/<tt.;n!,  and  then  yive  some  account  of  the  <•//•/„//,  ',  uj.ou  the  earth."  I.e.  \i.  -_'i.  Among  these,  the  true 
which  is  beyond  all  doubt  tho  mi-rat'-iy  locust.  (locusts  have  the  antenna-  moderately  short,  and  not 

The  won!  t:/ii/:nf  occurs   but   once.      In   the  solemn  running  off  to   a.  fine   thread:    the  first   winys,  when   at 

warning,  but  too   prophetic   of  their   history,  in    which  rest,  slope  away  like  the  roof  of  a  house;  and    tin;  tarsi 

.Moses   announced    to    Israel    tin-    consequences   of  di.-   '  of  the  feet   have  but  three  joints.      They  constitute;  the 

obedience,  among   the-  curses    there-    is    this   one.  "All  genus   Arrt/i/tiuii    of   CJeoffrov.    /.urtmtn    of    L,-adi.  and 

thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land   shall  tin-  f:/nt^i/  ce.n-  i  Grilling  of  Fabrieius. 

sunn-."    DC.  xxviii.  12.      \Ve  may   not   understand   this   of!       The    species   definitely   called    )ni'</nit,>i-iiiK.    whicli   is 

the  locust,    fe.r  that  insect   had   been  threatened  just  the  one  most  commonly  seen  in  Palestine,  is  two  inches 

liefe.re.  VLT.  ;:\  by  its   orelinarv  appellation,  ar/n/i.      The-  ,  and   a   half   hmy,  with    the-   fore    win-'-s  brown     e-le.inied 
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individuals  have  at  various  times  been  taken  even  in 
England.  It  is.  however,  in  (lie  countries  of  Africa  and 
Western  Asia  that  the  species  becomes  truly  formidable 
to  man.  The  inspired  description  of  one  of  the  plagues 
of  Eirvpt  says.  "They  eoverud  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened;  and  they  did  cut 
every  herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
which  the  hail  had  left:  and  there  remained  not  any  green 
tiling  in  the  trees  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all 
the  land  of  Kgypt,"  Ex.  x.  15.  The  prophet  Joel,  too. 
describes  an  attack  by  these  in>eeis  in  very  awful  lan- 
guage. "A  fire  devoureth  before  them;  and  behind 
th-m  a  flume  buriuth:  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness: yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them Like 

the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall 
they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth 
the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle-array.  .  .  . 
The  earth  shall  quake  before  them:  the  heavens  shall 
tremble:  the  sun  and  the  moon  .-hall  be  dark,  and  the 
stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.  '  .loel  ii.  3,  a,  10. 

Without  mooting  the  question  whether  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  not  in  the  vivid  picture  sketched  by  the  prophet 
intended  judgments  far  more  terrible  than  the  desola- 
tions of  a  flight  of  locusts,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
imagery  is  taken  from  these  insects,  and  abundant  mo- 
dern evidence  justifies  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation. 
Harmer  says,  ''Clouds  of  locusls  frequently  alight 
on  their  plains,  and  giving  the  preference  to  their 
fields  of  millet,  ravage  them  in  an  instant.  Their  ap- 
proach darkens  the  horizon,  and  so  enormous  is  their 
multitude,  it  hides  the  b'u'ht  of  the  sun.  When  the 
husbandmen  are  sufficiently  numerous,  they  sometimes 
divert  the  storm,  by  their  .-imitation  and  cries;  but 
when  they  fail,  the  locusts  alight  on  their  fields,  and 
there  form  ;i  Lied  of  six  or  seven  inches  thick.  To  the 
noise  of  their  flight  succeeds  that  of  their  devouring 
activity;  it  resembles  the  rattling  of  hail-stones,  but 
its  consequences  are  innnitelv  more  destructive.  Fire 
itself  eats  not  so  fast;  nor  is  there  a  vestige  of  vege- 
tation to  be  found  when  they  again  take  their  flight, 
and  go  elsewhere  to  produce  like  disasters  "  (Obser.  iii. 
305). 

Clarke  compares  the  swarms  of  locusts  seen  by  him 
to  a  shower  of  snow  when  the  flakes  are  carried  bv  the 
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wind.  They  covered  his  carriage  and  horses;  and  the 
whole  face  of  nature  was  covered  by  the  living  veil. 
Major  Moor  has  recorded  that  when  at  1'oonah  he  was 
witness  to  an  immense  army  of  locusts,  which  ravaged 
the  Mahratta  country,  and  was  supposed  to  (.tome  from 
Arabia  (this,  if  correct,  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  power 
to  pass  the  sea  under  favourable  circumstances]  .  The 
column  they  composed,  bis  friend  was  informed,  ex- 
tended five  hundred  miles:  and  so  compact  was  it, 
vihen  on  the  wing,  that,  like  an  eclipse,  it  completely 
hid  the  sun,  so  that  no  shadow  was  cast  by  any  object, 
and  some  lofty  tombs  distant  from  his  residence  not 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  were  rendered  quite  in- 
visible. This  was  not  the  f^cuxta  mir/ratorla,  but  a 
red  species;  which  circumstance  much  increased  the 
horror  of  the  scene;  for.  clustering  upon  the  tries  after 
ill.  v  had  stripped  them  of  their  foliage,  they  impark d 
to  them  a  sanguine-  line  iKirl.y  and  Spei.ce,  Introd.  \ii.) 

.Harrow,  speaking  either  of  this  or  a  kindred  spt  cies 
which  he  met  with  in  South  Africa,  deseiibes  its  mul- 
titudes in  still  more  wondrous  terms.  An  area  of 
nearly  two  thousand  square  miles  might  be  said  lite- 
rally to  be  covered  by  them.  When  driven  into  the 
sea  by  a  north-west  wind,  they  formed  upon  the  shore 
for  fifty  miles  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  when 
the-  wind  was  south-east,  the  stench  was  so  powerful 
as  to  be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 

miles   (Travels,  257V 

This  last  statement  illustrates  Joel  ii.  'JO: — "I  wdl 
drive  him  into  a  land  barren  and  desolate,  with  his  face 
toward  the  east  sea,  and  his  hinder  part  toward  the 
utmost  sea:  and  his  stink  shall  come  up,  and  his  ill 
savour  shall  come  up,  because  he  hath  done  great 
things." 

it  is  but  a  poor  reprisal  that  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants can  make  upon  their  invaders  when  these  are 
starving  them,  that  they  can  cook  and  eat  their  bodies. 
Insects  do  not  constitute  any  portion 
's^;>^  of  our  western  dietary,  and  doubtless 
prejudice  would  go  far  against  tho 
trial,  but  in  some  countries  they  have 
been  eaten  from  time  immemorial  by 
the  poorer  classes  of  pe<  >] >le.  A ecord- 
iliLC  to  I  >iodorus  (Diud  Sic.  ii;.  2'.»,  seme 
tribes  in  Ethiopia  were  named  Arrl- 
(/iijt/ta</i,  from  their  use  of  this  food; 
and  Pliny  says  that  it  was  not  rare 
amonu'st  the  Parthians  (Hist.  Nat.  xi.  2:>). 
The  Arabs  at  Mecca,  when  corn  is 
scarce,  grind  locusts  in  a  hand-mill  01- 
pound  them  in  a  mortar,  making  a 
sort  of  meal  of  the  bodies,  of  which 
they  make  cakes  and  bake  them  like 
bread.  At  other  times  they  boil  them 
well,  and  stew  them  in  butter  (llasselq. 
Travels,  232).  Morier  also  informs  us 
that  on  occasion  of  a  great  swarm  at 
Bushire,  crowds  of  poor  people  gather- 
ed up  the  insects  to  dry  and  salt  them 
for  sale  in  the  bazaars.  "  When 
boiled  the  yellow  ones  turn  red,  and 
eat  like  stale  or  decayed  shrimps"  (Second  Journey,  44). 
These  and  numberless  other  evidences  tend  to  confirm 
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*  On  the  sculptures  from  Koiryunjik,  now  in  the  Kritish 
Museum,  men  are  represented  bearing  dried  locusts  fastened  on 
sticks.  The  engraving,  No.  40S,  shows  the  hands  of  one  of  them 
\vitli  the  sticks  of  locusts. 
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the  plain  and  literal  understanding  of  the  statement 
that  John  in  the  wilderness  fed  on  locusts  and  wild 
honev,  M:it.  iii.  4.  1  1'  H.  (',.] 

LOD,  the  LYDDA  of  the  New  Testament,  which  see. 

LODEBAR  [n-ll/fiit  pasture],  a  town  in  (Ulead. 
apparently  ii"t  far  from  Mahanaim,  the  residence  of 
Ammiel,  whu.se  son  befriended  David  in  the  time  of  his 
distress.  2  Sa.  xvii.  27,  cuinp.  ix.  4,  5.  Itspreci.-e  locality  is 
lint  indicatrd.  nor  has  anv  trace  of  it  be.-n  found  in 
modern  times. 

LODGE,  as  occasionally  connected  with  gardens: 
fie  (;.\i;i>i:x.  where  a  representation  of  one  is  ui\eii, 
and  for  the  more  general  sense  of  -pending  the  night, 
or  dwelling  for  a  short  season,  .-••«  INN. 

LOG  [/(«//•"'•.  li'i-~ii,\.  the  small,  -t  of  HJ'ivw  HUM- 
snres,  containing  (according  to  the  rabbins  tlie  iw>  h'tii 
jiart  of  an  Lin.  >«  .M  I:AS,I  KI  .-. 

LOGO.S.      .Si   NVi-Kii. 

LOIS,  tin-  moth,  r  of  Km,  ice  and  uTandmothei-  of 
'I'iinotliv.  well  reporU  d  of  h\-  St.  1'aitl  as  a  \\oman  of 
faith  and  probuv.  •>  i 

LOOKING-GLASS.  Th<  word  only  occurs  twice 
in  t!ie  '  >!d  Testament,  and  in  t\\o  form.-  i>r».  ;•//..  1-1. 
i-;  n.v'~"2.  i/t'tra/i,  i:\  vx\viii.  \  both  from  the  root 
\>-rli  '  •  .  !ii  N  ..  "I'l-.-taiip  lit  .-eri]iinre 

tli.'  (Iri'ik  word  i'ljoTTT/iui'.  n-ndtretl  -impl\  </luit*  (of 
similar  d.-i-ivatioii  and  ini]  port  with  tin-  I  b  i.rc\\  .  a  thing 
for  looking  into,  or  being  seen  in.  i.-  found  in  a  few 
passages.  I  Co.  xiii.  12;  2  (.'u  ..:  l-;.li  i.  23.  I  hese  passages 
\\ill  IM-  found  noticed  in  a  pn-\  ions  article  (!I.ASS), 


of  which  the  chief  ingredient  was  copper.  It  is  aseer- 
taincd  that  they  were  susceptible  of  a  high  lustre:  for 
some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebes,  after  having  been 
buried  in  the  earth  ft>r  centuries,  have  been  found 
capable  of  taking  on  a  considerable  polish  ;  Wilkinson, 
iii.  p.  :>>-i). 

In  regard  to  form.  the  mirror  of  the  ancient  Lgyp- 
tians  appears  to  have  been  nearly  round,  set  upon  a 
handle  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal,  according  to  the  taste 
»f  tile  owner.  The  handli  s  seem  to  have  varied  in 
form  and  device  much  more  than  the  mirror  itself,  as 


from  th 
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wln-iv  it  was  also  stated  that  the  material  of  which 
the  ancient  mirrors  were  made-  was  not  what  is  now 
used,  but  finely  polished  brass.  This  is  distinctly  inti- 
mated, indeed,  in  the  passive  of  Kxodus  referred  to. 
where  the  looking-glasses  of  certain  devout  women 
were  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  and  turned  into  the 
laver,  at  which  the  priests  were  to  wash  as  they  went 
into  the  tabernacle.  Some  have  doubted  whether  steel 
was  not.  rather  than  brass,  the  metal  of  which  the 
mirrors  were  composed,  as  mirrors  of  that  description, 
also  of  silver,  and  various  other  materials,  are  known  to 
have  been  used  by  the  ancients.  lint  those  used  by 
the  Hebrew  females  in  the  wilderness  would  undoubt- 
edly be  such  as  were  common  in  Egypt;  and  it  appears 
frmn  the  monuni'-nts  that  these  were  of  mixed  metal. 


may  be  seen  trom  tlie  specimens  wlr.cli  nave  survived. 

LOKD.  Tni-  i.-  the  ri  ndering  of  two  woids  in  the 
Hebrew,  Adunui  and  JI:HOVAH.  .Hut  as  the  words 
themselves  are  very  different,  and  it  is  important 
that  readers  of  the  Lible  should  know,  when  /,«/•</ 
-tands  for  tlie  one.  and  w  in  n  for  the  other,  our  transla- 
tors have  printed  I."ii;>  in  capitals  whenever  it  i-  the 
equivalent  of  .1,  hovah.  and  in  ordinarv  letters  when  it 
<tands  for  . \dniiai.  Hv  attending  to  this  distinction 
Km_di.-h  readers  can  ea-ily  perceive  which  i>  the  word 
in  th--  original,  although  it  had  certainly  been  hotter  if  no 
such  dubiet v  had  existed  in  the  translation,  and.K  hovah. 
\\hiih  i.-  found  in  a  i  w  pas.-a  <  ,  Kx.  vi  :  [s.  xii.  2,  had 
be,  n  found  in  all  win  le  it  exist-  in  the  Hebrew;  for  h\- 
the  pr.-ctiee  ai-tually  adopted  the  prop,  r  force  of  the 
original  i-  oft.  n  l.i.-t.  I'.ut  see  J  I:IK>VAH. 

l.OKD'S  DAY.  THK.  This  ,  xpression,  so  familiar 
to  Ciiristians  now.  and  for  many  au'e-.  i-  mdv  once 
found  in  New  Te-tann  nt  scripture,  and  in  that  which 
was  in  all  pn  liability  it,-  latest  book  (lie.  i.  Id,  "I  was 
in  tin:  spirit  on  the  Lord's  d.".y.  <Y  rTj  M//UI/I//  <,,«t'/ia>. 
That  bv  this  was  meant  the  first  day  of  the  w  i  ek  u/  /uia 
TU.-V  aa.1tidri-:i'.  l.u  xxiv,  I;  .In.  xx.  I,  or  /.ua  (rap/j'arci  .  l  Co. 
xvi  l ),  has  been  from  the  t  arlii  st  times  the  all  but  un- 
nnimous  belief  of  ( 'hri-teiidem:  and  other  ojiinions, 
broached  reeeiitlv  bv  a  few  (  o  rman  rationalists  as 
that  it  might  be  the  Jewish  sabbath,  or  the  day  if 
coming'  do.  m  o]  inions  br<  .;-eln  d  n  «  n  ]\  in  the  inter,  -t 
icular  theorie-  deserve  no  ri •filiation.  The 
native  import  of  the  expression  itsi  If.  and  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  (  'hristian  antiipiity.  L  ave  no  proper  r.n  m 
to  doubt  upon  the  subject.  lloldii;'.'  the  two  forms  of 
expression,  therefore,  to  be  but  ditlerent  modi  s  of  de- 
si_:'natin'_r  the  same  dav.  wo  ha\e,  in  the  fir.-t  instance, 
to  inijiiiiv  into  the  di.-tineti \v  character  of  that  day,  so 
far  as  we  have  in  the  records  of  New  T<  -lament  scrip- 
ture the  material-  of  learning  the  mind  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apo-th  s  respecting  it. 

Various  notices  occur  to  show  that  a  vi  ry  marked 
distinction,  and  indeed  a  peculiar  saeredness.  was 
from  tin-  commencement  of  the  ('hristian  chuivh 
attached  to  this  dav.  It  was  honoured  by  Christ  him- 
self. J  laving  on  that  day  risen  from  the  dead,  he  also 
on  that  dav  appeared  once  and  a^ain  to  his  disciples. 
Here  the  qui  ry  rises,  not  simply,  Why  this  day 
was  chosen  bv  him  for  these  appearances,  but  why 
his  choice  of  it  is  so  particularly  mentioned  '.  It  is  not 
usual  for  the  evangelists  to  specify  on  what  day  an 
event  happened,  unless  in. Iced  when  they  speak  of  the 
discourses  which  Christ  delivered,  and  of  the  miracles 
which  he  performed  on  the  Sabbath-day.  ^  hy  then 
fix  our  attention  on  the  fir.-t  day  emphatically  and 
repeatedly,  in  connection  with  Christ's  reappearance,  if 
not  to  intimate  that  it  had  now  succeeded  to  this  special, 
this  sabbatical  sanctity  ! 

It  has  been  usually  understood — though  the  opinion 
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Holy  Uhost  descended  in  abundant  and  preternatural 
influences,  \\as  also  the  first  day  of  the  week.  On  the 
same  day,  as  already  stated,  .lohn  was  in  the  Spirit. 
Why  on  that  day  rather  than  another?  And  why  is 
the  distinction  put  on  it  anew  recorded?  X or  is  that 
all.  He  calls  it  '"the  Lord's  day."  That  by  Lord,  he 
means  the  Lord  Jesns,  appears  from  the  whole  con- 
nection, and  can  scarcely  In;  said  to  be  disputed.  Such 
designation  of  a  day  suggests  appointment  by  him  and 
him.  "\Ve  have  a  parallel  expression  in 
supper.''  ]f  this  phraseology  prove  th 


siipper  so  called  to  be  a  sacred  meal,  then  the   Lord's 


therefore  design  some  day  in  particular;  and  to  none 
can  the  words   be  referable — pre-eminently  referable. 


with  power  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead — sur- 
mounting humiliation,  confounding  opposition,  and 
swallowing  up  death  in  victory. 

Public  worship  was  observed  on  this  day  by  the 
primitive  Christian  churches,  sec  1  Co.  xvi.  I,  2.  The 
words  "  in  store "  may  be  more  properly  rendered 
''into  the  treasury."  The  work  here  enjoined  was 
worthy  of  the  Sabbath — beneficent  giving  by  the  richer 
saints  of  Corinth  to  the  poorer  saints  of  Jerusalem. 
The  language  employed  supposes  this  to  have  been  a 
day  of  assembling,  when  Christians  coming  together 
might  make  a  collection — tendering  jointly  their  offer- 
ings for  a  benevolent  object.  The  apostle,  too,  speaks 
only  of  giving,  not  of  earning,  on  that  day;  while  we 
are  led  to  think  of  other  days  as  suitable  for  work  and 
its  gains.  Nor  was  this  a  local  but  a  general  arrange- 
ment. ''As  I  ordered  the  churches  of  Galatia,  so  do  ye." 


We  have  a  like  passrii 


Here,  it  is  to  be 


observed,  that  the  Lord's  supper  and  preaching  are 
spoken  of  only  in  connection  with  the  iirst  day  of  the 
week,  and  that  Paul  seems  to  have  tarried  for  this  day, 
as  specially  .suitable  for  such  services,  whether  in  re- 
spect to  its  facilities  or  obligations.  The  received  views 
and  usages  of  our  country  would  induce  a  Christian 
minister  still  to  act  just  as  Paul  acted  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  church  testifies,  that 
from  very  early  times  it  has  suspended  secular  labour, 
while  we  have  still  more  cumulative  proof  that  it  has 
celebrated  religious  ordinances,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  This  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  season  is  without  any  discoverable  exception 
or  opposition  in  ancient  annals.  Other  innovations,  if 
they  were  of  consequence,  were  resisted;  and  they  origi- 
nated controversies  which  furnish  proof  of  resistance. 
Had  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  been  introduced 
after  the  apostolic  age,  such  a  novelty,  by  its  conspi- 
cuous nature,  would  have  openly  challenged  hostility 
to  change;  and  we  cannot  account  for  its  uncoil  tested 
prevalence,  unless  by  regarding  it  as  a  known  and  in- 
disputable perpetuation  of  apostolic  practice.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  few  main 
links  in  the  chain  of  proof  which  connects  the  subse- 
quent practice  of  the  church  in  this  respect  with  that 
of  the  apostles.  \\c  have  scarcely  entered  into  the 
second  century,  not  more  certainly  than  twenty  years 


speaking  of  the  Christians  in  Jiithynia  being  in  the 
habit,  among  other  things,  of  "meeting  together  on  a 
stated  day,  and  Miiging  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  Cod  "- 
the  day  being,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  first  day  of  the 
week— the  only  day  with  which  he  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  identified.  Justin  Martyr,  writing  about  A.D. 
140.  is  still  more  express;  for  he  states  distinctly  that 
all  Christians,  whether  in  towns  or  rural  districts,  met 
for  worship,  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Supper,  on  the  .Day  of  the  Sun;  and  in  more 
places  than  one  lie  specially  connects  the  observance 


with  the    resurrection    of   Christ.      In    a  fragment   of 


church  met  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  worship. 
After  this,  the  evidence  becomes  so  full,  that  it  is  need- 
less to  refer  to  particular  authors;  the  writings  of  Ter- 
tullian  and  Cyprian,  Iremeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and  various  others  of  less  note,  render  it  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  empha- 
tically the  sacred  day  of  the  Christians:  that  they  were 
as  much  distinguished  by  the  observance  of  this,  as  the 
Jews  were  by  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day;  and 
that,  connecting  it  as  they  did  with  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  finishing  of  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, they  thought  its  observance  ought  to  be  celebrated 
with  manifestations  of  spiritual  joy  and  gladness. 
Hence,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  improper  to  fast,  or 
kneel  in  public  worship,  on  that  day- -which  ecclesias- 
tical canons  formed  into  an  established  rule.  Then 
came,  in  A.D.  321,  the  famous  edict  of  Constantine, 
formally  recognizing  the  sacredness  of  this  day,  and 
enjoining  that  "all  judges  and  the  civic  population, 
together  with  the  workshops  of  artizans,  should  rest  on 
the  venerable  day  of  the  Sun" — allowing  only  harvest 
and  vintage  work  to  be  done,  lest  the  fruits  of  the  season 
might  perish.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  this  edict 
otherwise  than  as  a  homage  paid  by  the  head  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  general  feelings  of  his  Christian 
subjects;  and  Eusebius  undoubtedly  gives  the  true  ac- 
count of  it  when  he  Fays,  in  his  Life  of  Conxtantine 
(b.  iv.  c.  i1-),  "he  ordained  one  day  to  be  regarded  as  a 
special  season  of  prayer,  namely,  that  which  is  the  first 
and  chief  of  all,  the  day  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.'' 

Some  (for  example  Dr.  Hussey,  in  hi 
Lecture]  would  regard  the  practice  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  followed  up  as  it  was  by  the  practice  of  imme- 
diately succeeding  times,  as  of  itself  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  religious  obligation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and 
that  which  alone  renders  it  binding.  .But  this  is  going 
somewhat  too  far  in  one  direction,  and  too  little  in 
another;  since  it  leaves  out  of  view  the  important  con- 
nection between  this  and  a  previous  day,  which  pos- 
sessed a  sacred  character,  and  which  seems  plainly  to 
be  recognized  in  the  very  institution  of  the  Lord's  day. 
There  is  a  marked  resemblance,  and  yet  reasons  for  a 
change.  Let  us  glance  at  these. 

The  grand  claim  of  this  day  to  religious  deference  is, 
that  on  it  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  His  resurrection 
was  an  event  of  momentous  and  joyous  consequence — 
terminating  his  humiliation — demonstrating  the  accept- 
ance of  his  sacrifice  by  the  Father — completing  his  title 
to  mediatorial  recompense — and  insuring  the  salvation 
of  his  people. 
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But  to  see  more  clearly  and  largely  the  claims  of  this  i  when  he  rose  from  the  dead,  then  succeeding  himself 
day  to  i  preferential  regard,  compare  (l.i  Christ's  state  ami  entitling  his  people  to  newness  of  life, 
on  the  first  day  with  his  condition  on  the  seventh  day.  >  "Which  of  these  creations,  then,  shall  l>e  deemed  the 
During  the  Jewish  sabbath  he  was  in  the  grave:  on  the  more  worthy  of  commemoration.'  Scripture  answers 
first  day  he  achieved  against  the  grave  what  his  foes  the  question.  "  Behold,'' ways  Jehovah,  "I  create  new 
had  attemjited  against  him.  breaking  its  Lands  asunder,  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  former  shall  no  longer 
and  casting  its  cords  from  him.  "Whom  Cod  hath  be  remembered  nor  come  into  mind."  This  language 
raised  up,  having  lo..sed  the  pains  of  death,  because  it  would  have  no  fultilnii  nt  if  \\e  i-etained  a  day  for  keep- 
was  not  possible  he  should  be  holdcn  of  it,"  Ac.  ii.  .'4.  If  ing  us  in  mind  of  the  first  ereaiion.  and  the  second 
the  Sabbath  were  a  time  of  -loom,  as  some  consider  it,  nceived  no  commemorative  season  whatever, 
we  mi -lit  Htlv  select  for  il  that  dav  on  which  the  ('•'>.>  Compare  the  tir-t  day  of  the  week  witli  tile  dav 
mangled  frame  of  tli-  Saviour  lav  i'i  the  d;ist  of  the  of  deliverance  from  Kgvptian  bondage.  Immediately 
earth.  lint  if  the  Sabbath  be  a  d>  Ikdit  t!ie  ilav  of  on  escaping  fr.  in  the  Ri-d  Si  a.  in  \\hich  their  enemies 
days  in  privilege  and  bliss  then,  what  day  so  inappro-  purMiin-  them  were  drowned,  the  Israelites  observed 
priate  for  it  as  that  whVi  (  'hri-t  spent  in  the  sepulchre,  the  Sabbath:  and  this  n-t  from  sla\  ery,  coaleseing  witli 
wliile  liis  followers  v.  d,  and  de-  the  n  ;  from  creation,  eidianei-d  from  that  time  the 
jected;  and  what  day  so  seasonalile  as  that  of  his  resur-  sacredness  of  the  d.iy.  "  Reni'-mber."  said  .Moses, 
ivetion,  replacing  all  sullerin-  and  abasement  b\-  the  "that  thou  \\  a  t  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Kgvpt.  and 
joy  set  b  fore  him,  and  b  •getting  his  people  to  ;i  li\.  ly  that  the  1  ,ord  thy  Cod  brought  thee  out  thence  through 
lioj t  their  hcaveiilv  h\\\<  :  a  mLditv  hand,  and  bv  an  outstretched  arm.  therefore 

That  the  day  of  Christ's  rising  would  attain  a  joyous  the    l.onl   thy  Cod   commanded   thee  to  h.  ep  the  S.ah- 

eonseqiieiiee  under  the  evangelical    ecoliomv,  had    been  batli."  Do.  v.  l.'i 

not    obsi-urely   intimati-d    in    ( lid   T. -lament    prophecy:  Was  this,  then,  the   greatest  and  most  memorable  of 

"The  stoii.'.      said   ti;i'   psalmist,  "which  tin-   builder.-  redemptions'     Such  is  not  the  judgment   of  Sei-ipt  ure. 

refused,  is  become  the  head  stone  of  i:                      This  It   pointed,  in   prophecy,  to  a  nobler  emancipation  at  a 

is  thi'  Lord's  rlning.  it   is  marvellous  in  our  eves.      Thi.-  higher   price,    and    declared.  "  I'.. -hold   the   davseome. 

is  the  day  which   the  Lord    hath  made:    we  will  rejoice  saith  the  Lord,  that  it  sh:dl  no  more  be  said.  The   Lord 

and    !»•    -lad    in    it."   fs.  cx\     .:•:.!        In    explanation    of  Ih.th   that    brought    U]i  tin-   children    of    l-ra<l    out   of 

this  passage,  an  apostli  says:  "  Ji-.-us  nf  Na/aivth.  \\  lioM1  \'_\  pt,"  .1,-  xvi  1 1.  r..      Surdy  we  are  not  to  n  tain  a  day 

ye  onicilied.   Cod   rai-i-d    from  the  d«ad;   .    .    .    this   i-  for  commemorating   \\hat  is  no  more  to  be  mentioned : 

the  stone   which    was                                 of   you    builders,  and  surely,  if  the  event  ellaeed  had  such  a  season,  the 

which   is   become    the    head    of    the   corner.'      I'.y   this  greater  event   effacing   i'   musl    be   more  worthy  of  the 

exposition,  C'hrist,  in  being  enn-ilied.  was  sel  at  noug]  •  :  in. 

ot  the  builder-:  in  i-i.-inu'  I'mm  the  di-ad,  he  beca the  Such  a  transmutation  of  ordinances  as  \\e  h;i\e  b,  en 

head  of  the  corner:  and  tin-  d:  ;,   of  thi  •  glorious  change  contending  for.  is  rather  conformable  than  antriu'onistic 

is  the  day  which  Cod  hath  mad  •  or  appointed      special! v  to  the  genius  of  the  N,  w  Testament.      Most  intelligent 

and  characteristically                                    .'ritual  rejoicing,  read,  rs  \\ill   see  its  analogies  in  the  nlatioii  of  eirenm- 

lo  si.-e  the  claim-  o|                      n.    comjiai-e   c2.    th"  cision  t<i  baptism      of  the  passover  t<i  the  supper     and 

.-•veiitli  and  first  day-  in  their  relation  to  rest.      Laeh  was  of  the  ^yna^ogne  rule  and  s<  i-\  ices  to  spiritual  ( 'hri-tian 

conseipient  on  a  work  of  creation.      To  this  idea  Scrip  administration.      In    all   these;   cases,    however  positive 

tmv    it-. It    -ives  expressiuii   and   prominence:    and    we  substitution   may  be  controverted,  we  see  a  remarkable 

cannot,  without   remarking   it,  see  the  harm  >n  v  of  di--      s.imeni f  essence  an<l  significance,  with  circumstantial 

jieiisations.      Man's  fall,  n  state  is  likened    bv  Script  i;re  div.  r-itv. 

to  chaos,  out  of  which  ( Jod  lirulieht  order  and  beauty.  It  has  tlm-  appear.,]  that  along  \\iththe  abiding 
"Tliey  are  wise,"  says  Jeremiah,  ,  ,  "to  d,,  oliligation  of  the  Sabbatli,  Scripture  emmciates  a  change 
evil:  but  to  do  irood  they  liave  no  knowledge.  I  beheld  of  the  day.  The>e  positions  an-  not  ,.f  equal  importance, 
the  earth,  and.  lo.  it  was  without  form  and  void:  and  In  the  nature  of  thimrs  there  eann«.(.  strictly  speakin-', 
the  heavens,  and  they  had  im  li-ht."  Wliile  the  1,,-t  be  an  identical  day  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth: 
state  of  man  is  represented  as  a  second  chaos,  so  the  and  an  approximation  to  such  identity  is  not,  compar- 
recovery  of  man  bv  Christ  is  exhibited  as  a  new  able,  in  consequence,  to  the  essential  duty  of  dedicating 
creation.  "Behold.  I  create  new  heavens  and  anew  to  Cod  one  day  in  seven.  Still,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
earth:  .  .  .  but  be  ye  -lad  and  rejoice  for  ever  iu  that  find  that  tin-  Chri-tian  Sabbath  is  in  every  aspect  do- 
which  I  create;  for.  behold.  I  create  Jerusalem  are-  fensible;  and  that,  if  we  are  summoned  to  its  advocacy, 
joieinir.  and  her  people  ;,  joy,"  [-  kv.  ir.  i-.  Cod  is  also  WL.  can  till  our  mouth  with  arguments  in  justifying  the 
expre-sly  represented  as  cr.-atin-,'  us  anew  in  Christ  ways  of  Cod  to  man.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by 
Jesus  unto  -ood  work-.  Here.  then,  beyond  contro-  anti -Sabbatarian  WTiters  on  the  countenance  afforrled  to 
versy,  was  a  creation:  and  when  did  Christ  rest  from  their  view  by  the  Christian  fathers,  as  controverting 
it?  Surely  when  the  work  of  it  was  finished,  and  all  |  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  patriarchal  times,  and 
his  agony  and  ignominy  were  left  behind.  On  this  j  rather  disavowing  than  acknowledging  the  obligation 
point,  too,  revelation  is  explicit.  "  We  are  buried  with  of  the  fourth  commandment.  ..lost  of  these  fathers 
Christ  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  were  converts  from  heathenism;  and  they  accepted  the 
raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  -lory  of  the  Kather,  ,  Xe\v  Testament  without  duly  studying  or  comprehend- 
even  so  we  also  shoulrl  walk  in  newness  of  life,"  Ro.  vi. 4.  ing  its  relation  to  the  Old.  On  the  subject  of  their 
From  these  passa-es  we  learn  thai* there  was  to  be  a  i  connection  they  alwavs  speak  conftisedlv.  They  snp- 
seeond  creation  that  this  second  creation  would  be  i  ]>ose  themselves  in  disparaging  Judaism  to  commend 
the  spiritual  redemption  effected  by  Christ  and  that  '  Christianity,  and  are  disposed  to  contrast,  where  they 
he  rested  from  his  work  and  entered  on  hi-  recompense  j  should  rather  compare  and  harmonize,  the  two  economies. 
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Their  testimony  in  such  a  ease  as  this  is  of  minor  con-  ' 
sequence,  except  as  to  matters  of  fact:  ami  they  Lear 
witness  clearly  ami  indisputably  to  the  gene-nil  ohscrv- 
ance  by  ( 'hristians  of  the  Lord's  day,  Loth  in  respect  to 
the  celebration  of  worship  and  abstinence  from  Lusiness. 
S  >nie  construe  the  patristic  allusions  to  the  SaLLath  still 
more  favourably.  They  maintain— as  does  J'.ishop 
Patrick,  for  example — that  the  fathers,  in  controverting 
the  observance  of  the  SaLLath  by  the  patriarchs,  de- 
signed only  the  legal  formalities  of  the  day.  which  had 
not  tln.ii  come  into  force.  They  bring  quotations  from 
Ireil.-eus  and.  others  a--<  TthiLi'  the  decaloui.e  to  Lo  of 
perpetual  obligation,  and  claiming  for  the  Lord's  day 
divine  authority.  They  cite  Justin  Martyr  as  associat- 
ing the  creation  and  Christ's  resurrection,  when  Mating 
its  grounds  and  obligations.  From  Ireiueus,  and  less 
early  but  still  ancient  fathers,  such  as  Clemens  Alex- 
andriiius  and  Origeii,  they  adduce  instances  of  trans- 
ferring the  name  of  the  old  Sabbath  to  the  altered  day. 
and  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  keeping  the  generic  rest.  Mr.  Gilfillan  thus  sums 
up  their  evidence:  "  l'>v  one  or  more  of  them,  uneontra-  ' 
dieted  by  the  others,  has  each  of  the  doctrines  been  held, 
which  in  our  davs  have,  though  improperly,  been  termed 
Sabbatarian— the  primeval  appointment  and  patri- 
archal observance  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest  and  worship — 
the  substitution  by  divine  authority  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  as  the  ( 'hristian  SaLLath  for  the  Jewish  sc\cnth 
day — and  the  consecration  by  the  same  authority  of 
the  Lord's  day  entirely  to  rest  from  secular  labour,  and 
to  the  immediate  service  of  ( rod,  as  required  and  directed 
in  the  fourth  commandment —eases  of  necessity  and 
mercy  being,  as  they  were  also  under  the  former  eco- 
nomy, exempted  "  (The  Sabbath,  by  the  Rev.  James  iii!i\liaii, 
stiriinir,  i>  *).  See  further  under  SABBATH.  [D.K 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  THE.  If  we  formed  our  esti- 
mate of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  discussions  to  which 
it  lias  given  rise,  we  mi^ht  snppos,.  it  to  be  an  extremely 
obscure,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible,  institution.  Varied 
and  conflicting  views  of  it  have  been  advocated  with 
the  intensest  x.eal — not  iinfrequentlv  with  the  fiercest 
rancour — and  have  enlisted  in  their  defence  the  plenti- 
ful resources  of  ingenuity  and  learning.  Such  alterca- 
tion, however,  is  not  decisive  evidence  of  any  abstruse- 
ness  or  intricacy  in  the  subject  of  dispute;  it  may  result 
from  aiming  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  The 
human  mind  surrendering  itself  to  this  ambition,  is  only 
misled  by  its  wittiest  devices,  and  in  seeking  other  than 
divine  light,  merely  darkens  counsel  by  words  without  | 
knowledge.  Our  impressions  of  this  solemnity  may  be 
very  different  and  altogether  deferential,  if  we  are  con- 
tented to  "receive  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind/' 
and  whatever  interpretations  may  be  proposed,  esteem 
it  our  iiolilt-st,  occupation  to  search  the  Scriptures 
whether  these  things  are  so. 

In  treating  of  this  ordinance,  we  will  glance  at  the 
facts  connected  with  its  appointment — then  seek  to  as- 
certain from  Scripture  its  import  -and,  h'nally,  examine 
the  controversies  of  which  it  has  been  made  the  occasion. 

I.  Facts  connected  icith  it*  /i/i/jfiintmmt.  -Jesus  insti- 
tuted the  supper  while  he  was  observing  the  passover  j 
with  his  disciples.  We  need,  then,  to  have  distinct 
conceptions  of  the  paschal  feast,  which  the  supper  in  a 
measure  presupposes,  and  in  alliance  with  whose  observ- 
ance it  was  inaugurated.  But  a  full  exposition  of  this 
Mosaic  festival  would  be  irrelevant,  and  is  not  at  all 
necessary;  some  references  to  it  will  here  suffice. 


P>y  those  who  have  studied  the  intimations  of  Scrip- 
ture in  alliance  with  Jewish  antiquities,  the  following 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  order  then  oLst  rved.  The 
guests  first  drank  a  cup  of  wine  mingled  with  water. 
They  had  next  all  the  provisions  {'laced  on  th'-  table 
bitter  salad,  unleavened  bread,  roasted  land),  and  thick 
sauce — symbolic,  it  is  said,  of  the  clay  out  of  which  the 
Israelites  made  bricks  in  Kgypt.  This  last  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  dish  in  which  the  treacherous 
Judas  dipped  with  his  Ma.-ter.  The  company  then 
tasted  the  bitter  salad.  Then,  in  order,  we  are  told,  to 
surprise  children,  and  incite  them  to  inquire  .".bout  the 
passover.  all  the  dishes  were  removed,  and  after  a  time 
bi-ouglit  back.  Thereafter  a  second  cup  was  drunk. 
The  supper,  properly  so  culled,  was  subsequently  eaten, 
in  concluding  it  they  drank  a  third  cup,  and  before 
parting  a  fourth  cup.  All  these  constituents  or  stages 
of  the  feast  were  alternated  with  washings,  thanks- 
givings, expositions,  and  praise. 

The  unleavened  bread  used  at  the  paschal  solemnity 
was  doubtless  that  which  (.  hrist  brake  and  gave  to  his 
disciples,  and  the  third  cup  closing  the  festival  anil 
allied  with  thanksgiving,  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  the  thanksgiving  cup,  or.  as  Paul  calls  it, 
"  the  cup  of  Lies-ing,"  which  he  handed  to  his  disciples, 
enjoining  them  all  to  drink  of  it.  It  is  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  a  fourth  cup,  along  with  the  drink- 
ing of  which  other  p-alms  were  sun_r:  and  this  is  the 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  sacramental  cup.  that  it 
was  introduced  when  the  repast  was  otherwise  over, 
and  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  taken  by  our 
Lord  " after  supper;"  and  also  that  a  special  sanctity 
was  attached  to  the  last  cup  at  feasts,  both  in  Jewish 
and  Gentile  conception. 

JJut  must  it  of  necessity  have  been  one  cup.  and  only 
one.  to  which  an  evangelical  significance  was  given! 
In  Luke's  account,  Christ  is  twice  mentioned  as  taking 
and  giving  the  cup- -once  before  and  once  after  supper 
—  and  both  instances  are  recorded  solemnly  and  circum- 
stantially. On  the  former  occasion  before  supper-- 
''he  took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks:"  so  exhibiting  it 
as  a  cup  of  blessing,  and  said.  "Take  this  and  divide 
it  among  yourselves."  This  looks  like  sacramental 
action  and  language  of  consecration,  though  leaving 
room  for  after  and  fuller  explanation.  If  it  be  not, 
what  is  the  intent  of  ic?  ^Vhy  this  special  mention  of 
what  Christ  now  did  in  relation  to  the  cup,  rather  than 
the  salad  or  the  lamb'  All  human  theorizing  has 
tended  not  simply  to  ally  the  appointment  of  the  supper 
with  the  observance  of  the  passover,  but  to  exhibit  the 
origination  of  the  New  Testament  ordinance  as  abso- 
lutely precise  in  its  time,  words,  and  forms.  The  lan- 
guage of  Luke  seems  to  raise  the  question,  though  we 
have  never  seen  it  mooted,  whether  Jesus  really  made 
so  much  distinction  between  one  cup  and  another,  or 
whether  by  "  this  cup,"  he  meant  "this  wine" — the 
wine  of  this  feast,  in  whatever  cup  contained — as  now 
invested  with  altered  significance  for  a  new-  dispensation. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  each  guest  had  a  cup 
for  himself,  and  also  ate  without  passing  along  the 
unleavened  cake  or  cakes  which  might  happen  to  be 
placed  near  him.  Some  tell  us  that  the  head  of  the 
feast  also  handed  round  a  cup,  and  broke  and  distri- 
buted bread,  after  4-he  manner  which  our  Lord  exem- 
plified. But  if  Christ  simply  did  what  was  usually 
done  in  these  respects,  why  so  much  particularity  and 
emphasis  in  the  narration  of  his  procedure  ?  The  tran- 
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sitioii  from  pin-taking  to  imparting — from  individual 
and  personal  to  social  and  communicative  action-  is 
verv  prominent  and  conspicuous  in  the  gospels,  and 
certain! v  favours  the  impression  that  in  its  time  or 
manner  the  dispensation  of  the  elements  was  unwonted, 
as  well  as  their  evangelical  application,  it'  ( 'hrist  gave 
away  bread  and  wine,  which,  by  the  usages  of  tlie  feast, 
lie  would  liave  taken  to  himself,  the  apostles  could  not 
luit  regard  as  remarkable  this  unlooked-for  deviation 
from  established  custom.  To  part  with  his  food  was  a 
touching  token  of  ivsi'j;nin<_r  on  their  behalf  the  lit'': 
which  it  .-u-tained. 

As  the  Lord's  Supper  formed,  in  the  first  instance. 
a  sequel  to  the  pa-chal  feast,  man}  of  the  primitive 
Christians  turned  this  fact  into  a  precedent,  and 
still  celebrated  the  eucharist  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
meal.  They  held  their  love-feasts,  and  ended  th'  m 
liv  eommemoratiiu  Christ's  death.  Such  conduct  was 
iialil'-  to  abuse;  and,  in  the  case  of  Gentile  converts, 
th  liabilitv  was  unicli  aggravate  d  by  their  prior  . 
ciation-.  They  remarked  that  the  \.  .rd  -  Supp.  r  suc- 
ceeded not  onlv  to  u  tVa-t.  but  to  a  saerilice:  and  in 
this  aspect  it  seemed  to  th.  m  analogous  to  their  former 
heathen  banqueting  consequent  on  expiation.-.  They 

had  been  aeclisi.omcd  to  eat  tilings  otlcf-d  to  idols  in 
tin'--  nocturnal  orgies;  and  as  their  oblations  ditler.  d 
much  in  costliness,  an  !  were  allied,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  with  more  or  le-s  sumptuous  fare,  according 
as  tli  •  quests  w  Te  indigent  or  alHuent.  their  common 
assemldinu'  wa-  not  to  a  common  repast:  but  evi  ry  one 
liad  his  own  pro\  isions;  and  th.  -••  presented  the  <\ 
ti-i-iin-sof  temporal  condition.  The  communicant 
Corinth  wen-  chargeable  \\ithall  this  voluptuous  and 
invidious  revelrv.  Tiiev  introduced  tin-  eucharist  bv 
feasting,  under  ih.-  plea..  \\  e  mav  belii\e.  that  it  had 
been  so  observed  originally:  and.  \\ith  a  selfishness  and 
sensuality  der',\ed  from  their  own  superstition,  every 
one  ute  before  observing  it  his  own  supper.  The-e 
.-uppers  had  all  the  diversity  of  their  lots  in  life,  so  that 
"  one  was  hungry  and  an.  th'-r  was  drunken,"  or  rather, 
one  was  fami>hed  while-  another  was  surteited. 

It  appears  that  some  members  of  tin-  church,  rather 
than  be  involved  in  such  improprieties,  absented  them 
selves  from  the  earlier  bancpieting,  and  aimed  to  be  in 
time  only  for  the  divinely  appointed  service.  lint  tiny 
were  not  waited  for.  The  practical  rebuke  which  they 
administered  rather  provoked  indecent  lia.-te  on  the 
part  of  the  ^uiltv.  to  disappoint  them  bv  terminating 
the  solemnity  before  they  arrived.  All  this  desecration 
gave  I'aul  occasion  to  sav.  "  \\heii  ve  come  together 
to  cat.  tarrv  one  for  another;  and  if  any  man  hunger, 
let  him  eat  at  home,  that  ye  come  not  together  unto 
condemnation,''  1  C'o.  ,\i. :;:;,  :;i. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  the  primitive 
churches  were  chargeable  with  such  irregularities.  Tip- 
same  apostle  who  thus  censured  the  church  at  Corinth, 
had  occasion  to  commend  others,  with  whom,  even 
though  absent  ill  the  flesh,  he  was  present  in  the  spirit, 
"joying  and  beholding  their  order;"  and  to  the  Corin- 
thians themselves  he  said,  on  a  general  view  of  their 
behaviour,  "  I  praise  you.  brethren,  that  ye  remember 
me  in  all  things,  and  keep  the  ordinances  as  I  delivered 
them  unto  you." 

So  far  we  have  adverted  to  facto,  aiming  simply  to 
show  what  took  place  when  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
instituted,  and  at  its  earlier  celebrations. 

I!.    Let   us   now    seek    to   ascertain   from   Scripture 


the  import  of  this  ordinance.  "As  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup.  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  come."  These  and  other  expressions  of 
Scripture  unequivocally  teach  us  that  the  supper  has 
relation  to  Christ's  death,  and  is  designed  to  keep  it 
prominently  and  iinpt-rishably  in  view.  Unless  it  be 
so  regarded  it  cannot  be  understood.  It  is  an  impres- 
sive and  vivifving  exponent  of  Christ's  decease;  and 
however  varied  may  be  its  relations  however  compre 
lien-ive  and  illumining  its  significance,  here  all  its 
meaning'  centres,  ami  hence  all  its  teaching  radiates. 
It,  sho\\s  the  Lord's  death  -  .-hows  in  what  capacity 
and  with  what  intent  lie  died;  and  a  right  view  of  his 
deith  so  obtained.  1  .conn  s  expository  of  all  other 
aspects  and  uses  of  this  solemnity.  This  .proposition 
we  will  endeavour  to  make  good. 

If  \\e  were  not  so  familiar  with  the  subject ,  we  would 
be  at  once  struck  \\ith  the  sin-'ularity  of  assigning  such 
honouring  celebration  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  Christ's 
\\liv  so  press  on  considerate  at'n  ntioii  the 
•Joomv  end  of  fallen  humanity'  There  is  joy  when  a 
man  is  born  into  the  World,  and  the  event  is  often  the 
occasion  of  mirthful  festivities.  Ciur  departure  hence 
is  regarded,  on  the  contrary,  \\ith  awe  and  disrelish; 
and  if  the  eminent  and  Useful  are  removed,  their  re- 
moval causes  -ratulatioii  to  none  but  the  selfish  or  vin- 
dictive. Y.t  contemplation  is  here  summoned  and 
required  t"  be  pre-eminently  directed  not  to  the 
stupendous  miracles  of  (  hrist  not  to  his  elevated  dis- 
courses and  immaculate  virtue  but  to  his  expiri"-' 
moments  and  mortal  suffering.  II,-  wills  to  be  ever 
present  to  thought  and  all'ection.  as  pouring  out  his 
sonl  unto  death  In, \\inu  the  head,  and  giving  up  the 
ghost. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  mode  of  his  decease 
to  strip  it  of  il  -  terrors  and  invest  it  with  attractiveness. 
11. •  did  not  bi.l  adieu  to  the  world  encompassed  by 
friend-  admiring  and  comforting  him:  nor  did  he  perMi 
in  successful  battle.  trampling  on  tin-  necks  of  his  foes, 
and  falling  into  the  arm-  of  victory.  In  its  manner 
his  end  was  appalling.  It  had  every  attribute  which 
could  render  it  dp-adful.  and  recommend  apparently  a 
fo|-(  tfuln. -s  ..f  it.-  horrors.  lie  died  by  the  hands  of 
th  .executioner  condemned  by  tiie.b\\.-  for  blasphemy, 
and  bv  the  1,'omans  for  sedition  doiii--  nothing  by 
eloquence  or  mi^ht  to  deliver  himself  and  so  far  was 
lie  then  from  having  credit  or  solace  in  the  fidelity  of 
his  disciples,  that  one  of  them  betrayed  him.  another 
denied  him,  and  all  of  them  forsook  him  and  hYd.  His 
capital  punishment,  too,  was  of  the  most  revolting 
character  crucifixion.  No  death  could  lie  more 
ai;-oniy.ini:  in  itself,  or  more  odious  in  public  estimation. 
I'.v  the  judgment  of  Scripture  every  one  was  cursed 
that  hung  upon  a  tree:  and  Koine,  strictly  forbidding 
anv  of  its  citi/.eiis  to  be  crucified,  reserved  this  terrific 
peualtv  for  the  guiltiest  of  slaves.  To  erect  a  stone  of 
remembrance  over  such  an  end.  was  a  new  thing  in  the 
earth,  and  such  as  had  nev.-r  enter-d  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive. 

If  it  be  said  that  attention  is  claimed  after  all  not  to 
Christ's  death  itself,  but  to  some  of  its  concomitants 
as  memorable  to  the  doctrine  or  the  example  of  the 
distinguished  sufferer  the  assertion  is  gratuitous.  It 
is  made  not  only  without  proof,  but  against  proof — in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  language  of  institution, 
directing  contemplation  and  assigning  consequence  to 
a  broken  bodv,  to  shed  blood,  and  in  every  way  to  a 


death  of  violence.  Nor  was  this  tliu  only  occasion  on 
which  Christ  so  expressed  himself.  He  had  exclaimed, 
'•  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
and  drink  the  Mood  of  the  Son  of  man,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you.  Whoso  eateih  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  Mood 
hath  eternal  life,  and  1  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day,"  ,Tn.  vi. ;,,;,  r,i.  On  all  other  subjects  Christ  spoke 
with  the  justest  taste  and  exquisite  delicacy.  Why 
does  lii'  here,  adopt  a  style  apparently  so  different 
alien  to  the  usages  of  civilization,  and  suggesting  to 
thought  the  hideoiisness  of  cannibalism?  It  is  vain  to 
talk  of  eastern  figures,  and  remind  us  that  cvi.n  anionu' 
ourselves  instruction  is  designated  the  food  of  the  mind. 
The  question  her.'  respects  not  instruction,  but  the 
Instructor;  and  no  example  has  ever  been  brought  from 
either  cast  or  west,  of  any  other  master  exhorting  his 
disciples  to  feast  on  himself,  and.  to  preclude  all  dubiety. 
instancing  expressly  his  flesh  and  his  Mood.  Hence 
we  draw  an  important  deduction.  If  such  commemo- 
ration nnd  phraseology  be  altogether  unexampled,  we 
conclude  -and  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  something  peculiar  in  the  death  of  C  'hrist. 
to  a&  ount  for  the  rite  by  which  it  is  celebrated,  and 
the  diction  by  which  it  is  described. 

What  the  peculiarity  of  Christ's  death  is  we  are  not 
left  to  conjecture.  The  institution  in  all  its  diction  and 
action  testiiies,  and  its  essential  value  largely  consists 
in  testifying,  that  Christ's  decease  was  expialorv.  This 
will  be  apparent  if  we  observe  more  particularly  how 
it  allies  his  death  with  cvrctuuit  and  fiirt/iratex*.  He 
said,  "This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  mv  blood, 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  unto  mam." 

This  translation  supposes  the  blessings  of  salvation 
to  be  here  figuratively  bequeathed  to  us  in  a  testament 
or  will. 

lint  what,  then,  is  the  moaning  of  the  new  testa- 
ment ':  With  what  o!</  will  is  it  contrasted?  The 
idea  of  two  wills  is  evidently  inadmissible.  The'  ( :  r<-ek 
word  so  rendered,  diaOrjKtj,  corresponds  to  a  Hebrew 
word,  ma,  which  invariably  signifies  covenant,  and  so 
the  term  should  have  been  translated  here.  And  what 
of  the  covenants?  A  few  explanatory  words  regarding 
them  will  be  found  not  to  be  a  digression. 

.Man  was  originally  promised  life  on  condition  of 
obedience,  and  the  tree  of  life  was  a  seal  or  voucher  of 
Jehovah's  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  of  which  our 
first  parents  would  have  been  permitted  to  taste  as  the 
pledge  of  secured  happiness,  if  they  had  successfully 
concluded  their  term  of  probation.  This  constitution 
under  which  man  was  at  first  placed  is  usually  called 
by  us  "the  covenant  of  works." 

In  the  economy  of  salvation,  again,  the  Father  speaks 
and  acts  as  the  representative  of  (iodhead,  assigns  the 
Son  the  stupendous  work  of  redemption,  and  promises 
to  reward  magnificently  its  fulfilment.  This  plan  of 
mercy  is  called  in  our  theology  '-'the  covenant  of  re- 
demption." It  was  made  not  directly  with  us.  but 
with  Christ,  and  with  us  only  as  seen  in  him  our 
surety. 

In^  Scripture,  however.  Cod  is  often  exhibited  as 
entering  into  covenant  with  his  worshippers  themselves. 
He  does  so  in  a  subsidiary  and  secondary  sense. 
As  respects  the  righteousness  which  justifies—  on  the 
ground  of  which  we  are  pardoned  and  accepted-- the 
covenant  was  made  with  ( 'hrist.  and  with  his  people 
only  as  represented  by  him.  But  we  are  invited  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  and  to  commend  our  faith  by  its  fruits; 
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and  if,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  we  seek 
for  glory,  and  honour,  ami  immortality,  we  are  promised 
eternal  life.  The  believer  accedes  to  these  proffers, 
and  his  concurrence  in  them,  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  our  fathers,  closing  with  them,  has  the  character 
of  federal  engagement.  In  this  last  sense  a  covenant 
is  a  dispensation  of  religion  in  its  practical  relation  to 
us;  and  we  enjoy  its  privileges  when  we  are  brought 
by  it  into  fellowship  with  Cod  when  he  becomes  our 
Cod,  and  we  become  to  him  a  people.  It  is  evident 
that  there  may  be  a  plurality  of  such  covenants  or  dis- 
pensations, each  evolving  more  clearly  than  the  one 
preceding  it  the  will  of  Cod  in  Christ  Jesus  concern- 
ing us. 

When  Christ  speaks  of  the  new  covenant,  he  designs 
a  new  dispensation  in  the  sense  explained,  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  old  dispensation  or  economy  established 
through  .Moses. 

These  remarks  on  covenants  are  preliminary  to  the 
statement  we  have  now  to  make,  that  when  blood  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  them,  we  can  only  regard 
that  blood  as  sacrijiciul.  Covenants  were  often  made 
by  sacrifice.  The  principle  of  such  transactions  si  •  ins 
to  have  been,  that  the  contracting  parties  imprecated 
like  destruction  on  themselves  as  befell  the  immolated 
animal,  in  case  they  should  violate  their  vows.  All 
covenants  had  not  this  confirmatory  ritual;  but  so  often 
as  an  animal  was  slain  to  strengthen  a  covenant,  that 
animal  was  deemed  to  be  a  sacrifice.  The  Scriptures 
evince  plainly  this  relation.  'Thus  we  are  told.  Kx.  xxiv. 
:>,  8,  that  "Closes  sent  young  men  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  offered  burnt-offerings  and  sacrificed  peace- 
offerings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord.  And  .Moses  took  the 
blood  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  and  said.  Ik-hold, 
the  Mood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  these  words."  Here  we  have  not 
only  sacrificial  blood  connected  with  a  covenant,  but  a 
form  of  expression  so  like  what  Christ  used,  as  strongly 
to  indicate  intentional  citation:  "1'ehold,"  said  Moses, 
"the  blood  of  the  covenant."  ''This."  said  Jesus,  "is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood.''  Christ  thus  declared 
in  effect.  "As  the  former  covenant  was  confirmed  by 
sacrificing  oxen,  so  do  1  confirm  this  new  covenant 
by  the  sacrifice  of  myself." 

1  ksides  allying  the  shedding  of  his  blood  with  a  cove- 
nant in  the  words  of  institution,  he  allied  it  also  with 
forrjirencss — with  "the  remission  of  sins."  P.ut  what 
blood,  except  that  of  expiation,  was  so  conjoined,  either 
in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  or  in  Jewish  belief' 
iS'one  but  sacrificial  blood  was  accounted  to  have  such 
relation  to  pardon.  In  Le.  iv.  we  have  sacrifice  and 
forgiveness  several  times  associated.  Paul  pronounces 
Jesus  to  have  been  a  "propitiation,  that  through  faith 
in  his  blood  we  may  have  the  remission  of  sins."  Ko.  iii.  •>:,. 
In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  have  the  high- priest 
represented  as  going  "into  the  second  tabernacle,  not 
without  blood,  which  he  offered  for  himself,  and  the 
errors  of  the  people,"  ch.  ix.  7.  And  we  have,  in  the 
same  chapter,  the  comprehensive  and  unqualified  de- 
claration, that  '•  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission."  ver.  i'a. 

Here,  then,  we  learn  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  cer- 
tainly peculiar;  and  also,  from  its  connection  both  with 
covenants  and  forgiveness,  that  the  peculiarity  consists 
in  its  sacrificial  character.  There  were  typical  obla- 
tions lief  ore.  He  is  the  antitype — the  true  sacrifice — 
the  only  true  sacrifice — the  one  Lamb  of  Cod  taking 
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away  the  sins  of   the  \vorld.      Therefore   is  his  death 

depicted  as  no  other  death  was  ever   depicted  —  com-  emblems  we  have  communing  with  an   incarnate  and 

memorated  as  no  other  death  was  ever  commemorated:  !  crueitieil  Saviour:   and   to  this  end   lie  must   In-  such  as 

and  therefore  in  the  eurharistieal  ordinance,  as  in  the  :  a  true  and  all-availing  sacrifice  supposes     the  man  who 

preaching  of  the  gospel,  \ve  have  Christ  Jc  sus  set  forth  |  is  Cod's  fellow—  smitten  with  the  sw..rd  of  justice      for 

evidently  crucified  amony  us.      In  the  same  spirit  Paul  then  may  he  fulfil  his  promise:    "  Where  two  or  three 

determined    to   know   nothing    aim  my    the  Corinthians  are  gathered   together   in  mv  name,  there   am   1  in   the 

hut  (  'hrist  and  him  crucified:  and  ]imte.-ted  for  himself,  midst  of  them." 

"(lod   fcirliid   that  1  should   nlory.  save  in  the  cross  of  |       Tims,  also  the  cn<-]i<iritii<'al  nature  of   the  supper  is 

oiii1  Lord  .lesiis  Christ.  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  explained.      His   dt  ath.  a-  an   execution,  was   iu'iiomi- 

unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  w<.rld.  '  C;i  ri.  11  !  nimis  and  murderous—  as  an  expiation,  it  was  hoiionr- 

\\henwehaveasccrtainedtVomthesoleinnriteunder  able    and    beneficent.      The    l-'ather    -lorilicd    the   Sun 

consideration,  that   the  death  of  Christ  was  e\piat"i-\  -.  in  acknowledging  him  in  lie  an  adequate  ransom  for  a 

we  have  a  sure  L'Tonndwork  for  the  prosecution  of  <pur  guilty  rai-e;  and   this  appi  pintnu-nt.  so  transcendent  in 

subject.       Sacrifice    is    a    complex    conception.      It    in  itself,  liecame  still  more  a  ground  <pf  thanks  in  coiinee 


and  reconcile  men  to  God,  then  he  mu-t  hive  had  a  signs  of  the  times  spoke  only  of  his  departure.  The 
nature  to  -uti'er.  and  a  nature  to  give  value  and  efficacy  '  in-iitutioii  it-elf  corroborate  d  th>-  harbin-jvr-  <  f  c\  il.  and 
to  his  siit!enii'_r.  We  are  thus  c.  pnfrouteil  with  the  presaged  unmistakably  death  and  bereavement.  Yet. 

two   -rand  articles  of  his  maiih 1   and   his  Godhead:     beyond   this  going,    Christ    foretells  a   coinin;      such   a 

lor  th'-y  who  deem  him  to  have  been  a  true  sacrifice,  enmiu--  as  would  supersede  this  service  1>\  hi. .do  r  privi- 
confess  both:  and  no  resting- place  has  ever  been  found  1.  go  eclipsing  the  li-ht  of  presi  nt  revi  latimi  bv  a  more 
short  of  the  conclusion  that  the  -ntt'erin-  nature  was  e\,-ellent  Jory.  There  i-  a  conyruity  between  tlnse 
human,  and  that  the  ennobling  nature  \\as  divine.  ivt  ro-pect.-  and  ant  icipation-;.  He  \\ho  j-  qualified  te 

\\  ith  these  views  all  phases  i,f  this  ordinance  consist,  be  the  1,'edeeinc  r  of  the  world,  is  also  competent  to  be 
and  they  mutually  elucidate  and  eon-oborate  one  another,  j  its.lud-e.  He  who,  in  heiny  once  off.  red.  could  bear 
( 'hrist.  as  befits  the  dignity  thus  ascrilied  to  him,  her.  the  sin-  of  many,  ma\  also  unto  them  that  look  for  him 
I, //<.</ii/i.<  tor  his  church.  He  gives  former  elements  a  appeal-  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation  - 
new  interpn  tation.  It  is  startling  to  find  the  l...rd  of  may  come  to  be  -lorified  in  his  saint-,  and  admired  of 
L'lory  levelled  with  the  commonalty  in  th<  ir  iv]i_ii,.u-  all  them  that  believe  in  that  .lav. 

observances      sitting  as  they  -at      doing  as   they  did  The  teaching  of  this  institution,  as  we  have  explained 

and  deferring  with  the  most  servile  formalist  to  the  it,  shows  also  its  concord  with  other  institutions.  The 
dicta  of  .M,pses.  Mut  suddenly  the  scene  changes  the  /  tiMnn  r  had  immediate  respecl  t..  the  deliverance  from 
subject  appears  the  nil.  r  and,  at  the  word  ,,f  Jus  Kgvpt.and  some  of  its  constituents  pointed  plainlv  to 
mouth,  old  things  ],a>.-  away,  and  all  things  become  this  consummation.  The  bitter  herbs  told  of  bitter 
new.  fn  eH'ect  he  put  tlie  bread  and  wine  in  the  room  bondage  as  past  and  -one:  and  tlie  unleavened  bread 
of  the  lamb,  giving  them  the  same  essential  signincation  told  of  the  celerity  of  the  deliverance  afti.rded  when 
with  circumstantial  change  for  altered  condition  so  God  was  their  deliverer,  and,  waiting  on  no  tardy  opera- 
abrogating  as  well  as  appointing  supersediny  and  tion  of  secondary  causes,  bi-ou-ht  them  forth  with  a 
setting  aside  an  imposing  pillar  of  the  Aaronic  ritual,  strony  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm.  I'.nt  what  did 

and   setting   up   its  lovelier  equivalent   in  the   kingdom     the   land.  mean,  and  what   its   hi 1    besmearing   their 

of(.'od.      The  last  lawful  jiassover  was  thus  announced     vestibules?      These   had   no    |>lace  anion-   the  antidotes 

to   ' Vt'r:    and    the    ivvolmioni/ini:   e'.mmand    went     to  their  plagues      no  resemblance  to  any  pending  privi- 

forth      '•  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  j  lege.      And  its  significance  is  seen  ,,nlv  when  we  recog- 

.lesus  not  (.nly  inm.vate.l  in  religion,  but  appointe<l  a  ni/.e  in  it  a  shadow  of  better  things  t...  come  the  sub- 
service  in  honour  of  himself.  He  who  is  the-  author  '  stance  being  of  Christ  a  lamb  slain,  in  respect  to 
is  also  tlie  object  of  this  homage.  Neither  Abraham,  i  appointment  and  efficacy,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
nor  Moses,  nor  any  prophet,  thus  exhibited  his  own  world. 

consequence;  and  if  .le.-us  was  a  men-  man.  however  |  Jn  connection  with  the  person  and  work  of  Christ 
great  amony  men.  we  cannot  dissociate  this  self-  i  here  symbolized,  it  is  well  to  notice  specially  the  rela- 
exaltation  from  vanity  and  arrogance.  Hut  if  the  ,  tion  of  this  ordinance  to  laptixm.  Moth  these  ordi- 
Word  that  was  made  flesli  was  with  God.  and  wast  Jod.  'nances  may  be  said  to  be  expository  of  our  whole 


religion.      Hut  each  of  them   presents  to  us   specially 
certain  truth,  though  in  relation  to  other  truth,  and  as 


connected  with  the  enti 


f 


To  become  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 


then  it  was  condescension  in  him  to  appoint  an  ordi- 
nance which  should  help  us  to  remember  and  reali/e 
his  obedience  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross, 
and  give  us  ravishing  disclosures  of  his  redeeming  love. 

It  is  in  the  same  light  that  this  institution  is  expres-  .  light,  we  must  undergo  two  grand  changes  the  OIK 
Riveoifelloieitltlp.  "Thecupof  blessing  which  we  bless,  '  legal,  the  other  moral  the  one  delivering  us  from  the 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ !  The  |  condemnation  of  sin,  and  the  other  from  its  power, 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  ,  To  deliver  us  from  the  condemnatory  guilt  of  sin  was 
body  of  Christ  T  I  Co.  x.  10.  We  cannot,  strictly  speak-  '  more  immediately  the  work  of  Christ  — to  transform 

mg,   have    communion    with    a    lifeless    corpse.      The     our  depraved  nature  is  more  characteristically  the  work 
\.....  II.  m 
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of  the  Spirit:  and  these  two  grand  essentials  <»f  salva- 
tion these  two  central  pillars  oil  which  the  whole 
fabric  rests-  are  distinctively  set  before  us  in  the  two 
sacraments.  I  n  the  Lord's  Supper  we  have  represented 
to  us  Christ  delivering  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  in 
being  made  a  curse  fur  us;  and  in  baptism,  salvation 
from  defiling  depravity.  l>y  the  \\ashing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  the  .Holy  Ghost,  shed  on  us  abun- 
dantly through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Here,  then, 
we  see  that  our  evangelical  rites  are  not  unmeaning. 
Xor  are  tin  v  capriciously  significant,  denoting  one 
thing'  or  another  tiling  indifl'ereutly  and  disjointedly. 
.But  what  is  great  in  statement,  is  honoured  also  in 
symbol;  and  the  two  grand  phases  of  salvation,  doc- 
trinally  regarded,  arc  the  emphatic  and  prominent 
subjects  of  sacramental  exhibition.  Look  at  thorites 
of  other  religions- --so  confused,  multifarious — often 
frivolous  and  contemptible— and  then  contrast  with 
them  our  sacraments,  exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  same 
faith  proclaimed  by  the  gospel  in  the  ear  and  evolv- 
ing essential  principles  in  their  mutual  dependence  and 
magnificent  harmony!  But  all  this  sublime  teaching 
p'-rishes  if  the  supper  commemorate  not  the  sacrificial 
death  of  a  divine  Saviour. 

It  sustains  this  character  in  almost  numberless  par- 
ticulars. To  be  worthy  of  such  authorship  it  must 
serve  some  great  and  distinctive  use  or  uses;  and  this 
condition  it  fulfils.  It  would  be  of  great  value  if  it 
simply  reiterated  the  gospel  message  in  another  form; 
for  varied  illustration  stimulates  interest  and  aids 
comprehension.  JSut  while  it  appeals  to  a  separate 
sense,  it  also  corroborates  the  vision,  which  it  doubles, 
and  has  an  important  place  among  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  Had  it  not  been  introduced  at  the  time 
alleged,  it  could  not  have  been  fabricated  afterwards 
without  contradicting  its  own  pretensions:  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  credential,  as  well  as  memorial,  of  the  events 
which  it  respects. 

It  is  a  visible  pledge,  not  simply  that  Christ  once  so 
loved  us  as  to  give  himself  for  us,  but  that  he  retains 
this  affection  in  all  its  intensity.  He  would  not  tan- 
talize us  by  recalling  a  regard  now  faded  and  enfeebled. 
The  perpetuated  celebration  of  his  death  thus  evinces 
not  merely  a  present  but  a  perennial  devotion  to  our 
good,  and  shows  that  he  is  equally  bent  on  our  happi- 
ness, as  when  for  our  sakes  he  was  agonized  in  the 
garden,  lacerated  bv  the  scourge,  transpierced  by  the 
nails,  and  suspended  on  the  tree. 

Space  fails  to  notice  all  features  of  this  ordinance 
commendatory  of  its  Lord.  The  gospel  is  addressed  to 
all.  How  befitting  is  it  to  have  also  an  institution 
discriminating  the  church  and  the  world,  and  not 
merely  constituting  a  proclamation  of  its  tidings,  but 
also  expressing  an  acceptance  of  their  blessings!  And 
how  simple  the  emblems  are!  how  devoid  of  osten- 
tation, meretricious  ornament — and,  we  may  add,  all 
affectation  of  originality!  Old  emblems  are  used, 
though  with  new  application,  just  as  the  rainbow. 
already  existing,  was  made  the  token  of  security  from 
recurring  deluge. 

Consider  how  adapted  to  the  gospel  economy  these 
symbols  are — not  sanguinary  and  painful — but  blood- 
less, nutritious,  cheering,  lleflect  what  avoidance  of 
extremes  is  here.  On  the  one  hand,  sense  is  not  dis- 
owned. The  heart  is  approached  through  different 
channels  of  perception,  as  by  one  who  knows  our  frame 
and  remembers  that  we  are  dust.  On  the  other  hand, 


we  have  no  more  forms  than  maybe  auxiliary  to  faith; 
and  the  exceeding  plainness  of  the  ceremonial  transfers 
attention  to  its  denoted  truth,  to  the  grace  now  mani- 
fested and  the  glory  to  be  revealed. 

IVIark,  in  a  word,  how  fitting  was  the  time  of  its 
appointment,  bringing  the  emblems  and  the  facts  into 
the  closest  possible  connection — preparing  the  disciples 
for  the  sore  trial  which  awaited  them,  and  enforcing 
the  commemoration  of  his  death,  and  its  many  implied 
and  dependent  duties,  with  all  the  tenderness  and  per- 
suasiveness of  dying  entreaty  !  Of  win  mi  can  all  this 
be  said  •  Of  whom  else  than  of  Him  who  liveth  and 
was  dead,  and  behold  he  is  alive  for  evermore,  and  hath 
the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death?  He  hath  said,  "This 
do  in  remembrance  (.if  me:"  and,  ''J'.lessed  are  they 
that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right 
to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  by  the  gates  into 
the  city." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  from  the  words 
of  institution,  that  the  suilerings  of  Christ  were  sacri- 
ficial— that  a  true  and  availing  sacrifice  supposes  a 
suffering  human  nature  and  ennobling  divine  nature: 
and  that  when  we  thus  in  the  supper  recognize  the 
vicarious  satisfaction  of  Immaiiuel,  God  with  us.  we 
have  the  key  to  all  its  mysteries,  and  find  in  this  means 
of  grace  a  luminous  and  concentrated  exposition  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  (kid. 

III.  Controversies  to  ifJiich  tJ<e  Lnnl'tt  >'»;>//(/•  lm.< 
f/ircn  occasion. — It  has  appeared  that  abuses  crept  into 
the  observance  of  this  ordinance  even  in  the  times  of 
the  apostles.  These  being  expressly  rebuked  could  not 
easily  be  perpetuated.  Yet  we  may  descry  their  influ- 
ence and  character  in  succeeding  corruptions.  The 
same  propensity  which  they  evinced  was  still  cherished, 
to  cling  to  paschal  and  pagan  usages.  As  at  the  pass- 
over,  the  Jews  feasted  on  a  sacrifice,  and  the  heathen. 
in  their  baiiquetings,  also  ate  things  which  had  been 
ottered  to  idols,  there  was  here  preparatory  pretext 
for  viewing  the  supper  in  the  same  light,  and  pronounc- 
ing the  elements  to  be  expiatory.  To  hold  them  in 
peculiar  esteem  seemed  to  be  honouring  to  the  institu- 
tion; and  this  sacrificial  view  of  them  aided  a  growing- 
tendency  to  regard  them  with  superstitious  reverence. 

Sacrifice  supposes  a  priesthood,  and  ecclesiastics, 
growing  in  the  disposition  which  soon  manifested  itself 
to  usurp  lordship  over  God's  heritage,  were  pleased  with 
an  interpretation  of  this  ceremonial  which  constituted 
them  a  distinctive  and  sacred  order,  and  invested  them, 
like  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  the  family  of  Aaron,  with 
peculiar  powers,  to  which  others  might  not  aspire. 

The  practice  of  feasting  before  communicating,  led 
to  the  scandal  of  some  being  drunk  with  wine,  wherein 
was  excess:  and  to  cure  this  evil,  the  strong  measure 
was  adopted  of  withholding  the  wine  from  the  general 
body  of  the  communicants.  The  clergy  still  communi- 
cated in  both  kinds,  and  they  were  gratified  by  a  change 
which  formed  an  auxiliary  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  laity. 

These  innovations,  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  thus 
briefly  to  indicate  the  germs  and  trace  the  growth,  were 
ultimately  developed  into  the  papal  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  with  all  its  associated  pretensions  and 
exhibitions.  At  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  priest, 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  service,  pronounces 
the  words  of  consecration,  and  at  that  instant  a  mira- 
culous and  inconceivable  metamorphosis  is  effected. 
The  form  of  the  sacramental  wafer  remains:  but  the 
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matter  which  supported  that  form  is  gone,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  the  contained  body  and  blood,  soul  and 
divinity,  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  only  evidence  of  the  prodigy  is  Christ's  sayinir. 

•'This  is  my  body- -this  is  my  bl 1."     How  small  the 

foundation  for  so  great  a  superstructure!  The  Chal- 
dean Hebrew  had  not  a  word  for  symbol,  or  symbolize, 
and  therefore  averred  a  tiling  to  lie  what  it  represented. 
The  evangelists  coulu.  no  doubt,  have  supplied  the 
blank  in  the  Creek,  which  wa-  a  copious  language:  but 
they  were  not  careful  to  alter  idiom,  and  they  rendered 
exactly  Christ's  words  just  as  wv  do  th<-irs.  This  was 
their  uniform  practice.  "  \  am  the  vine.  "  1  am  the 
door,"  "This  is  my  body,"  "The  seven  stars  are  the 
seven  churches."  In  so  cxpres.-in-_r  him-elf.  Christ 
marked  the  relation  of  the  supper  to  the  rite  which  it 
superseded.  "  It  is  the  Lord's  passover."  I'.ut  these 
were  not  the  only  word-  of  consecration;  and  hi.-  diction 
in  its  integrity  precludes  all  mistake.  In  savini:.  "  I  >o 
thi-  in  remembrance  of  me,"  he  plainly  showed  that 
the  service  was  to  recall  and  not  to  constitute  his 
sensible  presence.  Tim-  al-o.  when  he  said.  "  A.-  often 
as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup."  he  plainly 
tau-ht  that  the  elements  are  still  bread  and  wine  at 
the  time  of  eat  inn'  and  drinking'  th>  m. 

l!y  the  doctrine  of  t  ran-ul  i-tant  iat  ;oii,  the  disciples 
ate,  in  the  tir-t  in-taiice.  a  erueihed  Saviour  before  he 
had  been  crucitied.  and  the  living  .Saviour  put  hi-  de- 
ceased self  into  th'  ir  bauds!  The  tenet  involves  con- 
tradictions so  numerous  and  palpable,  that  a  loni;'  li-t 
of  them  has  become  stereotyped  in  such  discus-ions. 
Instead  of  iv-exhibitim:  it,  we  oiler  the-e  remarks,  in 
which  there  may  be  little  novelty,  but  we  hold  them  to 
be  fundamental  and  decisive. 

1.)  Scripture  in  every  view  supposes  the  trust  worthi- 
ness of  our  corpon  al  perceptions:  and  we  should  bring 
into  doubt  its  whole  me.--a'_v  and  evidence  by  contro- 
verting the  testimony  of  our  senses. 

i'2.1  \\  e  cannot,  it'  we  would,  di.-believe  our  organs 
of  sense.  Kven  those  who  have  st  <  nied  to  themselves 
to  disprove,  have  not  |,e.-n  able  to  di.-credit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world.  Transubstantiation  is  a 
dream  a  va^'iie  nonentity  and  Komanists.  in  imagin- 
ing they  believe  it,  practi-o  delusion  on  themselves. 
It  is  vain  to  contend  with  fundamental  laws  of  belief. 

(3.)  The  dogma  affects  to  adhere  rigidly  to  Chri-t's 
words,  and  yet  widely  departs  from  their  literal  accep- 
tation. What  lie  declared  to  be  still  bread  and  wine, 
the  Romanists  allege  to  be  bread  and  wine  no  longer. 
About  his  contained  soul  and  divinity,  of  which  they 
speak,  he  said  nothing.  And  to  make  words  express 
matter  without  form  —or  with  a  form  not  its  own — is 
to  violate  their  literal  sense,  which  includes  alike  essence 
and  properties. 

The  church  having  gradually  entered  into  papal  per- 
versions, came  also  gradually  out  of  them.  It  was  not 
easy  for  the  Reformers  to  divest  themselves  entirely  and 
at  once  of  antichristian  errors  which  had  been  so  long 
maintained  and  revered  as  truths,  and  they  are  even  to 
be  commended  for  a  dread  of  sudden  and  sweeping 
changes  of  sentiment,  which  might  peril  religion  in 
repudiating  superstition. 

Luther  taught  that  bread  and  wine  remain  after  con- 
secration. This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Ife 
shrunk  from  going  further;  and,  in  accordance  with 
prior  conceptions,  maintained  that  Christ  is  present  in 
them  also.  This  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans  is  com- 


:  nionly    called    consubstantiation.       They    dislike    the 

:  name,  and  prefer  to  assert  the  real  presence,  without 
indicating  its  nature.  It  is  enough,  they  think,  to 

;  avow  the  fact,  proffering  no  definition  of  its  mode. 

j  JUit  the  assertion  they  make  involves  of  itself  eon- 
tradietion  and  absurdity.  Kcpiallv  with  the  Iv'oinanists 
they  support:  Christ  to  have  been  crucitied  and  not 

:  crueitied  when  the  ordinance  was  appointed.  They 
suppose  different  material  substances  the  elements 
and  Chri-t's  body  to  occupy  the  same  place:  they  sup- 
pose  tin-  one  ln.dv  of  Christ  to  oceupv  at  the  same 
moment  different  places:  and  thev  a.-cribe  deception  to 
the  senses  destructive  of  ail  evidence. 

I  n  avoidance  of  such  mvst  ical  and  irrational  positions, 
IMshop  Hoadley  contended  that  the  elements,  from  first 
to  last,  are  mere  bread  and  wine,  to  be  reverentially 
eaten  and  drunk  in  remembrance  of  Christ.  This  lan- 
iruage  leaves  uinleteriidne.l  what  i  •  (•>  !«•  remembered, 
and  with  what  species  or  amount  of  homage.  lie  <!!•' 
not  regard  Christ's  death  as  a  true  sacrifice,  and  hence 
the  ordinance  lost,  in  his  delineation.-.,  its  essential 
-acivdnes-.  and  partook  of  the  commonplace  and  the 
se^ularit  \  of  complimentary  entertainments.  My  sueh 
"a  plain  account,"  evangelical  Christians  were  revolted, 
and  were  induced  to  seek  some  medium  I  etw  ecu  tran- 
sulistantiation  and  consiib-tantK.tion  on  the  one  hand. 
and  this  naked,  vapid  ceremonial  mi  the  other.  While 
.Johnson  had  incline.)  so  far  to  j.apal  views,  as  to  phad 

for  an  "  unbl ly  sacrifice  and  altar,  unveiled  and  sup- 

polled,"    Warburtoii  and   ('udworth   ivco^niy.ed  in   the 

j  -upper  a  t'.-a^t  upon  or  after  the  sacrifice  of  < 'hrist. 
The-e  views,  \\ith  an  aspect  of  distinction,  pass  into 
each  other.  They  all  seek  to  ideiitit'v  in  principle  the 
heathen  feasts  on  sacritices  ami  the  Christian  eucharist 
so  pronouncing  the  elements  to  be.  in  some  \\av  or 
other,  a  sacrificial  oblation.  This  principle,  while  it 
identities,  also  confutes  them.  We  have  not  hen',  as 
in  heathen  t'ea-ts,  the  ottering.  I'v  the  common  admis- 
sion  of  such  authors,  the  true  sacritici-d  Saviour  is  not 
piv-eiit  and  eaten  in  the  elements;  and  every  aid  nipt 
to  show  that  he  is  so  virtually,  or  in  eifct,  utterly 
fail-.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  not  there,  and  it  has 
no  equivalent.  Any  endeavour  to  find  what  may 
"take1  it.-  place,"  interferes  with  its  singleness,  and 
detracts  from  its  sufficiency.  We  may  be  told  that 
this  is  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  having  no  value  in 
itself,  and  acceptable  lo  Cod  as  representini;  Christ's 
sacrifice.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  sacrifice  of  one 
kind  to  commemorate  a  sacrifice  of  another  kind,  and 
a  eucharistical  stands  for  an  atoning  oblation  an  e.x- 
position  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  either  con- 
gruitv  <>r  sense.  Polemical  theologians  may  resolve 
''sacrifice  into  "representation  of  sacrifice;"  but  if 
we  gave  the  designation  of  sacrifice  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  multitude  will  see  in  the  common  name 
a  common  nature,  with  consequent  claim  on  like  lie- 
peiidence  and  regard;  and  the  disputants  themselves, 
when  the  terror  of  Home  is  not  before  their  eyes,  will 
attach  to  the  language  of  sacrifice  which  they  use  its 
ordinary  sense,  and  see-  in  it  reconciling  power  and 
priestly  ministration. 

]!ut  the  language  of  Paul  leaves  no  doubt,  they  tell 
us.  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  feast  of  a  sacrificial 
nature:  for  he  draws  a  parallel  between  it  and  heathen 
feasts  of  this  description.  He  speaks  of  "the  tables  of 
devils  and  of  the  cup  of  devils.''  AVhat  can  these  be 
but  the  altars  of  superstition  and  its  poured-out  obla 
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linns.'  Thc-e  he  declares  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
Lord's  Supper;  so  assi-niii',;-  to  them  the  same  preten- 
sions \\ith  the  fundamental  ami  irreconcilable  difference 
of  truth  ami  falsehood.  Such  i-easuiiiiig  is  plausible, 
but  not  convincing.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  instance 
in  which  the  word  ta/>/i*  can  be  shown  to  denote  altar*. 
For  such  an  improbable  rendering  tin-re  is  no  need  here, 
as  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  feasts  ill  which  tallies 
served  their  common  use;  and  it  sufficed  to  make  good 
his  charge  of  incompatibility,  that  the  parties  seated  at 
these  tables  ate  things  otJered  to  idols,  in  ostensible 
acknowledgment  of  idolatry,  and  then  observed  an 
ordinance  commemorating  <  'hrist's  atoning  death,  which 
excludes  all  other  sacrifices  by  its  sole  and  sufficient 
efficacy.  In  fact,  to  pronounce  the  supper  a  eucharis- 
tica'i  sacrifice,  or  a  sacrifice  of  any  kind,  would  invali- 
date the  exclusiveness  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  thus 
render  the  apostle's  argument  less  pointed  and  decisive. 

But  I 'aid  declares,  we  are  reminded,  that  to  eat  and 
drink  unworthily,  is  to  be  ''guilty  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord:"  and  surely  if  the  supper  were  not  a  sacrifice, 
the  dishonour  done  it  could  not  be  tantamount  to  Christ's 
murder.  They  who  use  such  an  argument  incline — it 
mav  be  unconscious! v  to  papal  or  Lutheran  doctrine, 
if  Christ  lie  not  sensibly  present  in  the  elements — if 
the  bread  and  wine  remain  bread  and  wine,  and  derive 
their  saeredness  and  value  not  from  what  they  are,  but 
what  they  represent,  then  how  can  the  guilt  of  abuse 
depend  for  its  heinousiiess  on  assigning  or  not  assigning 
to  acknowledged  representation  a  sacrificial  cast  of  ex- 
pres-ion  !  The  sense  thus  put  on  Paul's  words  is  alto- 
gether extreme.  5/oot/guiltiness  denotes  murder;  but 
to  be  "guiltv  of  the  IHK/I/."  is  language  never  used  to 
i!e>i-uate  the  crime.  Besides,  the  apostle  speaks  of 
such  unworthy  communicating  as  was  visited  with 
chastisement  from  the  Lord,  tending  and  designed  to 
prevent  condemnation  with  the  world.  Had  he  viewed 
the  erring  parties  as  being  in  effect  Christ's  murderers, 
he  would  rather  have  portrayed  them  as  being  of  the 
world,  and  rushing  011  its  doom.  His  meaning  plainly 
is,  that  dishonour  to  the  symbols  is  dishonour  to  the 
Saviour  symbolized.  We  may  be  guilty  of  such  con- 
tempt by  neglecting  to  communicate,  as  well  as  by 
communicating  amiss:  and  indeed  it  is  the  neglectful, 
scornful  apostate,  not  the  supine  or  comfortless  com- 
municant, who  is  charged  with  crucifying  the  Lord 
afre.-h,  and  putting  him  to  ail  open  shame. 

Let  those  who  obscure  this  subject  by  ascribing  a 
semi- sacrificial  nature  to  the  elements,  remember  that 
they  wlio  communicate  unworthily  are  said  not  to 
discern  the  Lord's,  body.  Then  the  eucharistical  feast 
is  a  in«liiijii  of  discernment;  and  the  object  discerned  is 
the  Lord's  broken,  bleeding  body.  The  justest  account 
of  the  institution  is  consequently  that  by  which  it  brings 
most  truly  and  fully  into  view  Chri.-t  and  him  crucified. 
To  stay  thought  on  the  medium,  and  enhance  its  con- 
sequence by  decorative  colouring,  is  to  paint  the  glasses 
ot  the  tel.-seope.  and  make  it  exhibit  man's  devices  in- 
stead of  God's  heavens.  K very  good  and  perfect  gift 
is  from  above.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  we  have  a  good 
and  perfect  lense — purely  crystalline  as  that  of  the  eye 

and  that  we  may  see  by  it  the  noblest  of  all  sights. 
we  have  but  to  keep  it  as  it  is  given  us,  and  apply  it 
to  its  use,  and  cease,  by  our  daubings.  to  bedim  its 
transparency. 

Is  the  Lord's  Supper  an  abiding  institution  in  the 
Christian  church  .' 


Mr.  Man-lay,  in  his.-lyxi/o'///  for  the  Society  of  Friends, 
classes  it  with  rites  which  are  "but  shadows  of  better 
things.  '  and  "  cease  in  such  as  have  obtained  the  sub- 
stance.'' Yet  he  owns  that  "  thev  v  ho  had  received 
the  substance  used  it  for  a  time  for  the  sake  of  the 
weak.''  Gurney,  in  his  Treat !.-«'  mi  tin-  l'<l  iijiim*  Picu.- 
l'iar'it'«x  of  tlic  Friuid*,  supposes  that  Christ  alluded  to 
the  iiax.«>trr  in  the  expressions  usually  regarded  as  in- 
stituting the  sti/i/w — not  that  Christ  enjoined  a  con- 
tinned  observance  of  the  passover  but  knowim,'  that 
it  would  be  long  observed  by  bis  disciples  after  being 
abrogated  and  obsolete,  he  required  them  to  improve 
this  sanctioiiless  proceeding  by  keeping  him  in  memory! 
Such  an  opinion  is  sufficiently  confuted  in  being  stated. 
The  grand  objection  of  the  Friends  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
is,  that  it  has  too  much  of  sense  for  a  spiritual  economy. 
They  fen-get  that  the  mind  can  be  reached  only  through 
the  senses.  Mr.  Gurney  cites  on  his  title-page  Paul's 
saying,  ''The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  but  in 
power."  Yet  he  pleads  for  ''the  use  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  whether  in  preaching  or  in  prayer."'  But 
sight  and  hearing  equally  pertain  to  corporeal  percep- 
tion; and  why  may  not  the  eye  be  addressed  as  well  as 
tin-  ear'  To  tell  us  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  we  do,  we  are  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  therefore  every  meal  should  be  a  Lord's  Supper,  is 
to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  Paul  distinguishes 
expressly  between  the  supper  and  ordinary  meals,  by 
requiring  that  if  any  be  hungry  they  should  eat  at 
home;  and  that  they  should  come  to  this  church  ordi- 
nance not  to  satisfy  their  appetite,  but  to  cultivate 
devotion.  The  ordinance  is  to  be  observed  till  Christ 
come.  He  was  leaving  in  a  sensible  manner,  and  we 
are  to  keep  it  till  in  a  sensible  manner  he  return.  A 
spiritual  coming  does  not  annul  it:  for  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  we  find  it  still  celebrated  by  the  apostles. 

With  what  frequency  should  the  Lord's  Supper  be 
observed  ':  Simie  think  the  primitive  Christians  observed 
it  daily — some  that  the  celebration  of  it  was  at  lea>t 
weekly — while  others  doubt  if  such  brevity  of  interval 
can  be  established  as.  a  general  fact.  The  language  of 
Scripture  is  indefinite.  "  As  often  as  ye  eat.''  ''While 
ve  often  eat,"  is  an  improbable  rendering.  Convenience 
would  vary:  and  therefore  much  is  left  to  discretion. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  experience,  that  where  the  supper 
is  very  often  celebrated,  few  on  each  occasion  join  in 
the  celebration  of  it,  and  thus  the  ordinance  fails  of  one 
of  its  ui'eat  designs  to  manifest  the  unity  of  the  church: 
"  For  wo.  being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one  body;  for 
we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread,"  1  Co.  x.  17. 

What  species  of  wine  should  be  used  at  the  Lord's 
Supper?  Some  who  allow  that  the  Jews  had  intoxi- 
cating wines,  contend  that  the  wine  of  the  passover 
was  the  simple  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  or  a 
beverage  produced  from  soaked  raisins.  Inebriating 
wine  is  best  when  old;  but  it  was  said,  in  compliment 
to  the  sacramental  wine,  that  Christ  would  drink  it  new 
with  his  disciples  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Some, 
however,  understand  the  expression  "new"  of  new  cir- 
cumstances, or  as  equivalent  to  anew,  afresh.  The  early 
Christians  attached  importance  to  the  admixture  of 
wine  with  water,  as  symbolizing  the  united  escape  of 
blood  and  water  from  the  Saviour's  pierced  side.  The 
relation  is  fanciful,  and  not  in  accordance  with  fact. 
It  was  the  separate  discharge  of  the  blood  and  the  water 
which  showed  the  fatality  of  Christ's  wound;  whereas, 
in  the  supper,  they  are  not  distinguished  but  blended. 
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Should  the  public  be  excluded  when  the  Lord's  Supper  | 
is  observed  .' 

As  the  .lews  called  their  passover  Haggadah,  a  show- 
ing or  declaration,  that  is.  of  the  events  it  recalled,  so 
iu  the  supper  we  are  said  to  show  or  preach  the  Lord's 
death.  The  primitive  Christians  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  term  as  having  a  personal  application,  and  denoting 
an  exhibition  of  the  truth  to  one's  own  mind,  or  at 
most  to  the  company  of  communicants.  The  secrecy, 
however,  with  which  they  observed  the  communion  may 
have  resulted  le.-.-  from  religious  principle  than  the 
dread  of  per.-ccution.  The  Church  of  Fn-land  adheres 
to  this  ancient  usage,  and  allows  only  communicants  to 
]>e  present  at  the- observance  of  the  supper.  The  late 
.Mr.  Hall,  of  liri-tol.  was  in  favour  of  >u.  h  pri\acy: 
\\hile  .Mr.  I'.rown,  of  lladdin-'ton,  uas  led  by  the  im- 
pression whidi  the  communion  service  mad''  on  hi- 

own    mind    in  childh 1.  to  think  that   children  should 

never  he  kept  out  of  the  chuivh  on  MIC},  occasions. 
Certainly  the  expression,  ''Ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death."  is  iiio>t  naturally  explained  of  public  proclama- 
tion. (  »p. 'inies-  of  celebration  i-  the  ^i-in-nd  character 
of  Christian  worship:  and  if  th<Tc  had  heell  any  i  xe<  p 
tioii.  ue  may  expect  that  it  would  have  heell  -peeitied. 
The  ordinance,  -cripturally  observed,  is  instructive  and 
j  h.  vond  anv  ni'-re  description  of  it  to  tln>-e 
\\ho  witness  it:  and  while  disciples  only  are  Smiled  to 
partake,  all.  We  are  di-po-ed  to  think,  -hou!'; 
coin-aged  to  look  and  listen,  that  they  may  learn  and 
obey  the  truth,  hefoiv  \\ho-e  eyes  .le-us  Christ  hatli 
been  evideiitlv  set  forth  criiciiied  anioii^  them. 

[Tin-   n.ll.miir.;   treatise*   on    the    I..>nl'.-   su|.|ier   ma\ 
suited  :— .S  "Vd  .  ,  the  Kev.  C.  Hi  .Ip  «,  M.  \.: 

.(,.  AtttiHi't  I"  .!.<•••• 

/).,-••;„,      „/    M,       ,  1  .  '.  I'l'. 

],,,inlon:'  .1   7Y.  [.»  •''•••   >     •   •  ''.  '>:•   the    Kev.   r..l\Miril 

|{icker.-t,-th:   rharnock's    worku  : 

S.'f,'!-'  a/ tlf    J.'n\l.'.<   Xiti'in-i-,    I'.v    l!.ii|ili  I   inlHorth.    D.D.;    .1    /'•  - 

f,   „:•:     ,,f    '//„       7','.    • 
of  tin     K,,,l,lt'liil    I" '    '        '  •  .'I''1  'nillllUT, 

Aivhl.i-l.u],  i,f  Canterbury;   ./„    //  .    hy  Jona- 

than   KdHitnls;    .1   /'•  •     •    J 

|). |l.;     Tin    "    •  .I,;,!.,/,  l,y  \Villialll 

orme:    7V.   Ln  ,     •  the  l;.-\     D.   K:n..  I.I.  l>  :  X, 

,/„,/    N,,,vo,,.,,/,./    K.i-lvL-tntimi*.    l.\    tin-    late    Ainlivu    Tin  .ni.-on, 

H.D..  K.liTil.iir.-li.     i  111  the  siihjcct  of  tli.-  ival  priwinv  of  Christ 

in  tin-  sic-r.-i nt,  as  o|i[Mi>i'il  to  "I'rai't.-irian  a  in  I  Itehii-li  \  i.-ws.  t  In- 

treatise  i  il  Dean  (Jooile  w  ill  be  liuunl  of  lunch  service.  ]      [D.  K   ] 
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name  given  to  the-  ud<-ali  daughter  of  Hosea.  in  \\hom 
was  meant  to  In-  embodied  the  solemn  truth  that  Cod 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn  the  exercise  of  mercy  from 

his   rebellious   people.    II...  i.   ii. 

LOT  |-r-,  „  mil,  ii.  ntrcrlnr/].  Th<-  name  of  the 
son  of  llaran,  the  son  of  Terah.  who  died  before 
his  father.  Aliraham  seems  then  to  have  treated  Lot 
much  as  if  lie  had  been  his  own  younger  brother;  and 
when  Abraham  and  his  father  moved  from  I  r  of  the 
Chaldees,  Lot  went  \\ith  them,  Ge.  xi. -J7, .')!.  Again, 
when  Abraham  left  llaran  for  Canaan  at  the  command 
of  the  Lord.  Lot  went  with  him,  and  they  carried  "all 
their  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls 
that  they  had  gotten  in  Jlaraii,"  Ge.  xii.  -I,:..  They  con- 
tinued together,  no  doubt,  as  we  read  in  the  following 
chapter  of  them  coining  up  together  out  of  Kgypt.  each 
with  his  varied  possessions;  and  these  had  now  grown 
so  large,  that  there  was  not  room  for  both  together  in 
the  land  of  Canaan.  To  prevent  the  unseemly  spec- 
tacle of  brothers  quarrelling  ill  the  presence  of  the 
doomed  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  as  indeed  there  had 


been  strife  already  between  their  respective  herdsmen, 
Abraham  proposed  a  separation,  yet  generously  gave  Lot 
his  choice  of  the  locality  in  which  he  would  settle.  And 
Lot  took  notice  of  the  ama/.iiii;'  richness  of  the  plain  or 
valle\  of  Jordan,  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord  itself,  but 
with  inhabitants  who  "were  wicked  and  sinners  before 
the  Lord  exceedingly,"  and  made  a  choice  which  in- 
jured him  probably  in  his  temporal  as  well  as  his  spiri- 
tual interests.  For.  the  next  chapu  r  tells  how  the 
people  of  Sodom  and  the  neighbouring  cities  became 
subject  to  Chcdorlaoiner  and  his  associate  kings  in  the 
east:  and  uhcii  the  cities  made  an  unsuccessful  iv\.  It. 
Lot  \\asearried  captive,  and  all  his  goods  along  \\ith 
him.  From  this  misfortune,  however,  he  \\as  reco\  civd 
by  the  o'ood  success  of  Abraham's  expedition,  under- 
taken for  his  sake.  The  next  mention  of  him  is  in 
Ce.  xix..  \\hei-e  \\e  read  of  his  receiving  the  t\\o  angels 
but  unaware  of  th"ir  heaveulv  character,  merely  exer- 
cising hi-  virtue  of  hospitality,  for  which  he  is  com- 
mended. Ilo.  xiii. -.');  and  here  we  find  him  occupying  a 
/,,,//,•,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Sodom,  instead  of  dwell- 
ing near  it  in  a  h /if,  as  formerly.  <•!..  \iii.  .'.  11'.  It  is  un- 
in  cessary  to  :;o  over  th--  details  of  that  e\eiitfnl  ni 
ending  in  his  flight  \\itli  his  \\ile  and  t\\o  daughters 
from  the  doomed  city.  Hi.-  wife,  \\lio  has  been  con- 
jectured by  K \\ald  and  others  to  be  l-eah.  Ce.  xi.  -".', 
"looked  back  from  behind  him,"  or  "from  after  him." 
li.-r  direction-  probably  having  bei  n  to  keep  her  eyes 
upon  him  as  she  followed  him.  "and  sin-  became  a 
pillar  of  salt.''  Thi-  in-piivd  account  doe-  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  special  miracle  in  n  spect  of  In  r.  notliing 
more  than  that  the  storm  of  tire  and  brimstone,  \\hieli 
uas  ile.-tro\  inu  Sodom,  reacln-d  In-i-  also,  and  left  her 
lifeless  lioclv.  iin-1-usted.  it  may  be,  uith  that  fearful 
shower:  nor  i-  an\  tiling  at  all  said  of  the  circum- 
stance- in  our  Lord'.-  words.  I.u  xvii.  ::•_',  "  lo  member 
Lot's  \\ife."  Later  .le\\  ish  u  riters.  indeed,  and  some 
of  the  (  hri.-ti  in  fathers,  speak  of  this  pillar  of  .-alt,  of 
its  standing  in  their  day,  of  tin -ir  having  seen  it.  and 
of  some  marvellous  and  even  monstrous  thinus  about 
it.  I '.ut  these  are  not  to  be  confounded  \\  ith  the  simple 
.-tateini'iit  of  Seripture;  and  inde.  d  they  grew  by  de- 
_r.  .  -.  for  the  oMe-t  and  nio-l  modest  state  meiit  is  that 
of  the  apocryphal  book  of  \Vi.-doin  of  Solomon,  ch.  \.  7, 
"(if  whose  wickedness,  even  to  thi.-  day.  the  waste 
land  that  snioketh  is  a  testimony,  and  plants  bearing 
fruit  that  never  come  to  ripeni-.-s;  and  a  standing  pillar 
of  salt  is  a  monument  of  an  unbelieving  soul."  The 
last  thing  that  is  recorded  of  Lot  is  his  ivtirinu,  in  fear 
of  new  danger,  from  /oar  to  the  cave  in  the  mountain, 
when-  he  lived  with  his  daughters,  and  was  entrapped 
by  them  into  the  repeated  commission  of  a  horrible  act. 
The  children  of  these  dan-liters  of  Lot  were  the  respec- 
tive ancestors  of  the  .Moahites  and  the  Ammonites, 
which  two  nations  therefore  received  the  name  of  "the 
children  of  Lot,"  IK-  ii.!i,i!i;Ps.  Ixxxiii.  s;  the  former  passage 
requires  kindly  dealing  with  them  on  the  part  of  Israel, 
whose  kindred  they  were;  but  the  latter  records  their 
bitter  hatred  to  the  covenant-people.  The  modern 
Aral >s  are  said  still  to  use  the  expression,  "cities  of 
Lot,"  "people  of  Lot,"  in  reference  to  the  cities  and 
inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood. 

The  character  of  Lot  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  I'nbelieving  criticism  has  found  a  foot 
hold  for  its  attacks  in  the  history  of  his  wife,  re-sting, 
however,  upon  the  .statements  for  which  there  is  no 
authority  in  Scripture,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded; 
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and  in  the  alleged  incestuous  origin  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonit' s,  which  it  is  pleased  to  trace  to  the 
malignant  imagination,  of  the  later  Jc\\s  and  their 
hatred  of  foreign  nation.-.  This,  however,  is  a  matt'-r 
which  need  not  detain  us.  More  interesting,  and  of 
real  practical  imp<  irtaiiee.  is  the  consideration  of  Lot's 
spiritual  position  and  diameter.  The  unintentional 
testimony  in  his  favour  by  the  men  of  Sodom.  Gc.xix.9, 
is  expanded  and  connected  \\  ith  other  acts  of  ( lod's  pro- 
viileliee  liy  I'eter.  2Pc.ii.r- 9,  God  "delivered  just  Lot, 

vexed  with  the  iiltliy  conversation  of  the  wicked:  (for 
that  righteous  man  dwelling  among  them,  in  seeing  and 
hearing,  vexed  his  righteous  >oiil  from  dav  to  dav  with 
their  unlawful  deeds;)  the  Lord  knoweth  liuw  to  de- 
liver the  godly  out  of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the 
unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  lie  punished." 
This  is  inspired  authority  for  regarding  him  as  a 
man  of  genuine  piety.  Plainly  lie  shared  to  some 
extent  in  the  blessing  of  Al>raham.  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  for  Abraham's  sake,  lint  he  had  not  Abra- 
ham's clear  faith  and  steady  purpose,;  as  was  manifest 
in  his  choice  of  Sodom  for  a  dwelling,  and  the  taint  lie 
contracted  in  that  abominable  city,  else  he  could  not 
have  made  the  proposal  he  did  make  to  the  men  of  the 
city  about  his  daughters,  nor  could  he  have  fallen  so 
terribly  when  he  lived  in  the  cave.  Also  his  solicitude 
about  Zoar  implies  a  weakness  and  unsteadiness  of 
faith,  or  \vliy  should  he  have  thought  that  he  must  seek 
a  refuge  in  it.  and  that  he  could  not  escape  to  the 
mountain  and  be  safe  there,  when  he  had  the  command 
and  promi.-o  Of  God?  And.  yet  again,  his  vacillation 
appears  in  his  retiring  from  Zoar  to  the  mountain  "for 
he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar  "  although  he  had  no  longer 
the  divine  command  to  forsake  the  society  of  men,  and 
no  need  to  leave  the  city,  which  had  been  spared  in 
the  longsuffering  of  God,  for  the  express  purpose  that 
it  might  be  an  asylum  to  him.  [c.  c.  M.  n.] 

LOT  OR  LOTS.  The  practice  of  determining  a 
doubtful  matter,  or  trying  to  ascertain  a  probable  issue, 
by  the  use  of  the  lot.  must  have  begun  very  early:  for 
at  the  time  of  the  exodus  it  comes  into  notice  as  a 
familiar  mode  of  procedure,  by  which  matters  of  the 
most  sacred  and  important  kind  might  be  brought  to  a 
conclusive  settlement.  Thus,  of  the  two  -'oats  which 
formed  the  prominent  victims  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  the  parts  assigned  to  each  were  determined 
by  lot,  T.c  xvi.  <;;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  respec- 
tive positions  and  inheritances  (if  the  several  tribes  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  were  determined  in  the  same  way, 
Xu.  xxvi.  .-,:,;  xxxiv.  1.",;  Is.  xv.  l,xc.  So  too  ill  the  history 
that  follows,  on  various  occasions,  when  doubts  needed 
to  be  resolved,  or  a  kind  of  uncertain  choice  to  be  made. 
Jn.  xx.  '.".i;  l  Sa.  xiv.  ii;  Ks.  iii.  7:  TV.  xvi. :;::;  and  in  Xew  Testa- 
ment time-  it  was  by  lot  that  the  decision  was  arrived  at 
between  the  two  nominated  to  the  place  of  Judas  in  the 
•'']'  'Rtolate,  Ac.i,  is.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  any  indica- 
tion given  of  the  mode  adopted  for  gaining  the  result:  and 
we  are  thrown,  for  any  light  to  be  had  on  the  subject. 
on  the  general  usage  of  antiquity.  Here,  however, 
the  usage  differed.  Very  commonly  among  the  Latins, 
and  especially  when  several  parties  were  concerned 
who  had  to  be  represented  in  the  transaction,  little 
counters  of  wood,  or  some  other  light  material,  were 
put  into  a  jar  'called  sitella)  with  so  narrow  a  neck  that 
only  one  could  come  out  at  a  time.  After  the  jar  had 
been  filled  with  water,  and  the  contents  shaken,  the 
lots  were  determined  by  the  order  in  which  the  bits  of 


wood,  representing  the  several  parties,  came  out  with 
the  water.  In  oilier  cases  thev  \\ere  put  into  a  wide 
open  jar,  and  the  counters  were  drawn  out  bv  the 
hand.  Sometimes,  again,  thev  were  east  in  the  man- 
ner of  dice—  a  form  which  must  in  substance  have  been 
known  and  u*ed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Solomon,  in 
the  passage  referred  to  above,  Fr.xvi.  33,  speaks  of  the 
lots  being  cast  into  the  lap.  As  the  rant  in;/  or  f/ir/'n;/ 
of  the  lot  is  the-  expression  commonly  employed,  the 
mode  was  probably  not  very  different  from  that  of 
throwing  dice— pebbles,  perhaps,  of  different  colours 
or  sizes  be  in-'  taken  to  represent  the  parties  interested. 
As  a  recognized  form  of  obtaining  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  in  critical  cases,  the  use  of  the  lot  appears  to 
have  bem  gone,  about  in  a  serious  manner  by  the  cove- 
nant people,  and  commonly  aceompanii  d  bv  prayer. 
Yet  the  passage  in  Proverbs  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  lot  was  either  not  uniformly  so  used,  or  used  in 
reference  to  matters  with  which  it  was  impn.prrlv 
associated:  as  it  implies  that  the  actual  disposal  of 
affairs  might  be  widely  different  from  what  the  casting 
of  the  lot  in  the  lap  appeared  to  determine.  Among 
the  heathen  the  foretelling  of  fortunes  by  means  of  lots 
was  a  quite  common  mode  of  divination  (cic  deDiv.  i.  :;i\ 
and  a  class  of  persons  (sortilegi  i  tuimd  it  into  a  regular 
traffic.  The  practice  made  way  among  the  early 
Christians,  especially  in  the  mode  often  adopted  of 
writing  out  on  little  tablets  passages  of  Sciiptmv.  and 
putting  them  into  an  urn;  the  one  first  drawn  out 
being  supposed  to  intimate  the  divine  mind  respecting 
the  party  interested.  Even  where  there  was  no  formal 
lot-casting  after  this  fashion,  the  principle  of  it  was 
frequently  followed  by  Christians  catching  at  the  first 

verse  of  Scripture  which  at  a  critical  or  anxious  mo- 
1 

'  ment  met  their  eye  or  ear.  Referring  to  one  case  of 
that  description  in  A.D.  507,  Gibbon  says  in  a  note  (oh. 
1  xxxviii.  n.  ,'ii\  "This  mode  of  divination,  by  accepting  as 
an  omen  the  first  sacred  words  which  in  particular 
circumstances  should  be  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear, 
was  derived  from  the  pagans:  and  the  Psalter  or  Pible 
was  substituted  for  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Vinril. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century  these  tortcs 
stinrtorttm,  as  they  were  styled,  were  repeatedly  con 
demned  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  repeatedly 
practised  by  kind's,  bishops,  and  saints."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this;  and  if  there  was  such 
a  tendency  to  abuse  of  that  kind  even  among  the  early 
Christians,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  it  existed  also  among 
the  ancient  Jews.  We  may  the  rather  suppose  this, 
as  other  cognate  practices  of  heathenism  not  only  ob- 
tained, but  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  continued  to 
hold  a  footing  among  them  to  the  very  last  (we  DIVINA- 
TION). 

LOT  frequently  occurs  in  Scripture  in  the  sense  of 
appointment,  portion,  or  inheritance.  This  was  a  secon- 
dary meaning  of  the  word,  but  one  that  quite  naturally 
came  into  use — the  thing  befalling  or  by  divine  desti- 
nation becoming  one's  share,  being  put  for  a  specific 
mode  of  getting  it. 

LOUSE.     Sec  LICE. 

LOVE  [rnrtN,  dyd-n-rj,  d>i\la].  Love  cannot  be  made 
intelligible  by  definition  to  any  one  who  has  not  felt  it, 
no  more  than  light  or  colour  can  be  defined  to  a  man 
who  has  been  blind  from  his  birth.  Though  the  Scrip- 
tures therefore  are  full  of  the  subject  of  love,  and  con- 
tain revelations,  examples,  and  precepts  of  love,  infi- 
nitely surpassing  the  conceptions  expressed  in  all  other 
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books,  they  nowhere  define  it  either  as  it  exists  in  (I ml 
or  num.  "He  that  loveth  not.''  says  St.  John,  ''knoweth 
not  God,  for  God  is  love."  1  Jn.  iv.  o.  God  can  only  be 
known  and  understood  by  him  that  loves-- a  maxim 
which  rests  upon  and  presupposes  another  -that  love 
can  onlv  be  kno\vn  and  understood  by  him  who  has 
love  in  his  own  heart. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  maxim  of  the  apostle  should 
be  enunciated  in  connection  with  the  very  last  and 
highest  of  all  the  revelations  of  love  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  viz.  that  love  is  the  very  essence  and  nature 
of  the  Godhead  -'"God  is  love."  and  that  "  in  this," 
as  the  crowning  manifestation  of  all.  "  was  manifested 
the  love  of  God  toward  us.  because  that  God  sent  hi- 
onlv  begotten  Sun  into  the  world,  that  we  miuht  li\e 
through  him.  Herein  is  love,  nut  that  \\v  lo\  ed  God. 
but  that  he  loved  u-.  and  sent  hi-  Si.n  to  he  the  propi- 
tiation for  our  sins."  The  maxim  enunciated  thus  at 
the  close  of  the  whole  revelation  of  G.>d's  love,  serves 
in  fact  to  di-close  the  principle  Upon  which  the  whole 

of  that  revelation,  as  to  its  mod,-  .if  utterance  or  con- 
veyance, has  been  conducted.  The  apo.-tle's  deepe-t 
meaning  s< 'ems  to  be  that  the  love  of  God  to  man  could 
onlv  be  made  intelligible  to  men  by  the  ana!o_v  of  huiii.in 
love  -it  could  onlv  uttei  i  t.-i  •] 1  <  xpi't  '-.-I  \  t  1  v  or  effecti  vel  v 
to  man's  In-art  and  understandiii'_f  bv  thij  u-e  of  Ian 
gua'j'e  deri\ed  from  the  relations  and  affections  and 
manifestations  of  liMinan  love.  And  in  point  of  i'act. 
on  surveying  the  whole  Bible  r.  \ elation  of  the  love  of 
(  iud  from  be^inniiiu'  to  end,  it  will  be  found  that  it  ha- 
proceeded  throughout  upon  tlii.-  principle  of  analogy. 

\\'heii  Gud  mad'-  man.  he  made  him  in  his  own 
inia^'e-  in  the  ima_;v.  amouu  "ill  T  >  xx'cllcncii  -.  of  l,i- 
own  love.  .Mans  love  thus  1»  came,  iroin  the  very 
tir-t  moment  of  hi-  existence,  the  ret],  ctioii  of  ( nid's  love, 
that  is  to  sav,  analogous  in  kind,  though  inlinitelv  in 
ft  rior  in  intensity,  From  the  tirst  then  fore  it  was 
coni])etent  for  man  to  reason  upwards  from  the  lo\e 
which  he  felt  and  found  in  his  own  nature,  to  the  supreme 
love  whic-h  existed  and  acted  in  the  nature  of  his  (  'rea- 
tor;  and  from  the  !ir-t  also  it  became  possible  for  the 
supreme  love  ton  veal  it-elf  m»iv  and  more  fullv  to 
man,  bv  u-iii'.;'  the  lanuua^e  of  human  affections  and 
accommodating  it-  utterances  to  the  analogy  of  all 
those  near  and  dear  relations,  in  and  by  means  of 
which  alone  men  come  even  to  know  and  understand 
all  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  love  which  God  has 
implanted  in  their  own  nature.  When  God  made  man 
in  the  imaue  of  his  own  love,  he  made  him  at  tin.1  same 
time  male  ami  female.  The  human  image  of  God's 
love  assumed  immediately  two  chief  varieties  of  form 
and  complexion.  The  love  of  God  was  imaged  not 
only  in  the  manly  love  of  Adam,  but  in  the  womanly 
love  of  Eve.  To  the  strength  and  masters'  of  love 
as  it  appeared  in  man.  had  to  be  added  the  tender- 
ness and  gentleness  of  love'  as  it  appeared  in  woman, 
in  order  to  make  up  the  full- orbed  human  imaire  of  the 
love  of  ( loil.  This  of  course  laid  a  foundation  for  the  sub- 
sequent revelation  of  the  divine  love,  in  forms  of  speech 
derived  both  from  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  of 
human  affection,  whether  as  exhibited  in  the  relations 
of  bridegroom  and  bride,  or  husband  and  wife,  or  father 
and  mother,  or  son  and  daughter,  or  In-other  and  sister. 
The  God  of  love  could  make  use  of  all  the  riches  of  human 
love,  both  as  it  is  in  man  and  as  it  is  in  woman,  and 
as  it  unfolds  itself  to  view  in  all  these  intimate  rela- 
tions of  family  life,  in  order,  by  an  analogy  deeply 


founded  upon  his  own  creative  act  of  making  man  in 
his  own  linage,  to  manifest  his  own  love  more  and 
more  abundantly  to  the  highly  favoured  creature  whom 
he  had  thus  made.  And  accordingly  the  Bible  is  full 
of  such  analogical  manifestations  from  beginning  to 
end.  There  is  no  legitimate  form  of  human  affection, 
and  there  is  no  legitimate  relation  of  domestic  life, 
which  is  not  drawn  upon  for  illustrations  of  divine 
love:  and  that,  too,  in  the  way  of  showing  that  what- 
ever in  anv  of  these  forms  and  relation;-  the  love  of 
man  may  be.  the  love  of  God  is  greater  still,  both  in 
strength  and  tenderness,  both  in  force  and  gentleness 
— vea  infinitely  greater,  even  "as  hi^h  as  heaven  is 
above  the  earth."  And  so  far  i-  it  from  being  true, 
we-  may  here  remark  in  passirg.  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  compared  with  the  New.  i-  almost  exclusively 
a  revelation  of  the  severity  rathi r  than  of  the  -oodness 
of  (lod,  that  it  in  fact  contain-  a  much  larger  number 
of  -uch  ati't  ctiin;  appeals  to  human  feclii  LS  ir.  illustra- 
tion of  the  divine  love  than  the  New  Te.-tament  itself. 
The  latter,  of  course,  is  still  the  chief  and  crowning 
revelation  of  (l.ni's  love,  as  before  remarked:  but  this 
n  velation  be^an  in  the  Old  Te.-tament.  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  a  very  advanced  point  in  it  before  its  canon 
closed:  and  we  repeat,  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  use 
of  lan-ua^e  and  illustrations  drawn  from  the  tenderest 
relations  and  affections  of  the  human  heart  and  life,  the 
Old  Testament  has  in  many  places  an  advantage  over 
even  the  New.  The  following  are  a  few  of  thc-e  pas 
sages,  arranged  according  to  the  different  relations  and 
v  aril-ties  of  human  love  alluded  to  : 

Bridegroom  and  bride  :  "A-  th>'  bridegroom  rejoice!  h 
over  the  bride,  so  -hall  thy  Cod  7-ejoice  over  thee," 
K  lx.ii.:,.  Husband  and  wife.  K  liv. ;,---.  Je.  x\\i.  ::•_';  Ho.  ii.  in. 
Father  and  soil,  !><•  xxxii  0;  Is.  Ixiii.  l.">,  Hi;  Jo.  \.\.\i.  •-">;  Il.sxi. 

.Mot  her  and  child.  I-  Ixvi.  13;  xlix.  i:;-ni. 
When  we  pass  to  the  New  Testament  We  find  the 
-ame  analogical  method  still  employed,  but  imw  all  the 
less  frequently  that  w.-  have  a!  hii-th  arrived  at  the 
era  of  a  more  din-et  and  intense  manifestation  of  the 
iuv  isible  ( lot!  vi/..  his  incarnation  or  manifestation  in 
the  ile.-h:  tlioujh  iveii  this  supreme  revelation,  it  may 
be  observed,  n  >ts  ultimatelv  upon  the  same  principle, 
that  human  nature,  as  made  originally  in  the  image  of 
( iod.  is  inherently  fitted  to  be  the  medium  of  conveying 
the  knowledge  of  the  diviiie.  (inr  Lord  could  use 
those  ama/.ing  words  to  his  disciples.  "  He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father;  and  how  sayest  thou 
then,  Philip,  Show  us  the  l-'ather."  But  none  the  less 
does  he  occasionally,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  prophets, 
make  use  of  illustrations  derived  from  human  and  other 
creature-love  :  ''.If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you 
that  is  a  father,"  iV.c.  "  If  ye  then  being  evil,  <\c.,  I/mi- 
HVK'h  /,«,/•('  shall  your  heavenly  Falher  give  the  Holy 

!  Spirit  to  them  that  a-k  him'"  I.u.  xi.  li-i:t.  "  O. Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  how  often  would  1  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,"  &c.,  Lu.  xiii.  :!t.  And  is  there  not  an  allusion  to 
the  tenderness  of  parental  feelings,  even  in  the  language 

;  employed  by  the  apostles  to  set  forth  the  ineffable 
greatness  of  the  love  of  the  Father  in  sending  forth  the 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and 
in  their  way  of  reasoning  from  it?  "  He  that  a/Kind 
tint  his  own  Son.  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  nive  us  all  things?" 
llo.  via.  :!L',  compared  with  M:il.  iii.  17,  "And  they  shall  be 

;  mine,    saith  the    Lord   of   hosts,   in  that  day  \\hen   1 

[  make   up  my  jewels,  and   I  will  spare  them  as  a  man 
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spareth  his  own  son  that  scrvoth  him."  •'In  this  was 
manifested  tin.',  love  of  (MM!  toward  us,  because  that 
God  sent  //i.-t  mill/  /i<i:<illin  ,S;;/  into  the  world  that  we 
might  live  through  him,"  1  Jn.  iv.  :>,  compared  \uthUe.  \\ii.  2; 

!!'•.  \i.  17. 

Equally  large  and  no  loss  striking  is  tho  use  which 
the  Scriptures  make  of  this  analogy  between  divine 
and  Iminaii  love,  in  setting  forth  the  obligation  of  tin; 
latter,  when  spoken  of  as  a  duty,  and  in  exhibiting  its 
pre-eminent  place  and  excellence  when  spoken  of 
in  its  evangelical  form  as  a  Christian  grace — one  of 
the  essential  constituents  of  Christian  life.  Every- 
where in  Scripture,  in  the  <  >ld  Testament  as  well  as 
the  Xew,  tlie  love  of  God  to  us  is  set  forth  as  the 
standard  and  example,  as  well  as  the  motive,  of  that 
love  which  men  owe  both  to  God  and  one  another. 
What  is  the  preface  to  the  decalogue  itself,  but  a  re- 
membrancer of  the  love  which  ,leho\;ih  had  manifested 
to  his  people  as  their  Redeemer  and  Deliverer:  "I  am 
•  Ichovah  thy  God.  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage'"  And  how 
impressively  is  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  this  love 
dwelt  upon  and  emphasized  in  the  appeal  of  J)e.  vii. 
6-8:  '•  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  to  the  Lord  thy 
Cod;  the  Lord  thy  (!od  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special 
people  to  himself,"  &c.  -"The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love 
upon  you.  nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in 
number  than  any  people."  cx;c.  "  l!ut  because  the  Lord 
love;!  you.  &c.,  hath  the  Lord  brought  you  out  with 
a  mighty  hand,"'  &c.  Such  had  been  the  love  of  their 
(lod  to  them,  and  to  their  fathers,  and  such  also 
behoved  to  be  their  love  to  him  and  to  one  another; 
for,  "  On  these  two  commandments  hung  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets."'  But  if  such  an  analogy  and  stand- 
ard of  love  could  be  made  use  of  under  the  old  cove- 
nant, how  much  more  was  it  available  and  effective  in 
the  Xew  Testament,  which  revealed  the  last  and 
supremest  manifestation  of  the  love  of  (Joel  to  mankind  I 
ft  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  "Apostle  of  love'"  in 
particular  should  make  large  and  frequent  use  of  this 
supreme  manifestation  of  divine  love,  as  the  supreme 
motive  of  that  love  which,  as  men  and  Christians,  we 
behove  to  cherish  and  display  to  one  another.  "  Be- 
loved," he  exclaims,  "if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another,"  1  Jn.  iv.  u.  ''Hereby  per- 
ceive we  the  love  of  (hid.  because  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren,''  1  .In.  iii.  lii.  "Wo  have  known  and  believed 
the  love  that  Cod  hath  tons.  Cod  is  love;  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  Cod,  and  God  in  him," 
1  Jn.  iv.  iti.  In  one  sense,  this  commandment  that  we 
should  love  one  another  as  God  had  first  loved  us,  was 
no  new  commandment,  hut  an  old  one — the  same  which 
men  had  received  from  the  beginning;  but  in  another 
sense  it  was  new,  because  of  the  immense  amount  of 
new  li-ht  which  the  gospel  had  shed  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  love,  both  as  it  is  in  God,  and  as  it  behoves 
to  be  in  his  renewed  and  sanctified  children — in  com- 
parison with  which  all  the  light  formerly  possessed  was 
but  darkness.  But  "  the  darkness  is  past,"  urges  the 
apostle,  "and  the  true  light  now  shineth,"  Un.  ii.  8; 
from  which  it  follows,  that  "he  that  saith  he  is  in  the 
light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness,  even  until 
now:''  whereas,  "he  that  loveth  his  brother,  abideth  in 
the  light,  and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in 
him."  Gospel  light  is,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  God's  love— especially  as  seen 
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in  the  person,  character,  life,  and  whole  redemption 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  -"God  manifest  in  the 
fle>h.  '  There  is  a  glorious  newness  in  the  love  of  God 
as  thus  revealed,  as  concentrated  in  this  one  glowing, 
burning  focus;  and  when  such  a  love  holds  itself  forth 
in  the  person  and  teaching  of  the  Lord  .Jesus  himself, 
as  the  supreme  standard,  and  example,  and  motive  of 
love  to  all  his  disciples,  it  necessarily  imparts  its  own 
newness  to  the  old  commandment;  and  we  can  well 
understand  the  grounds  and  force  of  the  Lord's  memor- 
able words,  of  which  the  snblimest  words  of  St.  .John 
are  only  the  fervent  reflection:  "A  new  commandment 
I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another,  ax  I  Jiace 
luccd  i/o it. " 

In  view  of  the  prominent  place  assigned  by  our 
Lord  to  this  new  commandment,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  apostle  Paul  should  have  emphasized  so 
strongly  the  indispensubleness  ami  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  grace  of  love,  1  t'o.  xiii.-  "  Though  1  speak  with  the 
tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  love.  .1  am 
become  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal."  tVc. 
"Love  never  faileth :  but  whether  there  be  prophecies, 
they  shall  fail;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall 
cease;  whether  there  lie  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish 
away,"  kc.  And  when  we  read  his  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  the  grace  which  he  exalts  above  both  faith  and 
hope,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  love  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  himself  which  formed  the 
consummate  original  of  a  portraiture  so  faultless  and 
absolute.  "Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind:  cha- 
rity envieth  not."  tx:c.  "  Bcareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things."'  It 
is  also  instructive  to  mark,  and  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  perfect  accord  that  existed  among  the  apostles, 
amid  diversities  of  form  and  manner,  that  he  \\ho  was 
more  peculiarly  the  preacher  of  faith  is  the  one  who 
has  left  the  most  elaborate  and  Blowing  description  of 
love  to  be  found  in  Xew  Testament  scripture.  [p.  I,.] 

LOVE,  FEASTS  OF.    Ke  FEASTS  OF  LOVE. 

LOW  COUNTRY  [Heb.  rrrr,  MejAtMt.  from  the 
root  to  be  Inn-  or  ,//<'/.  and  signifying  a  low  or  flat  tract 
of  country.  With  one  exception,  however — j<>s.  xi.  it;, 
where  it  is  coupled  with  a  particular  mountain  and 
denotes  its  adjacent  plain-— it  is  always  used  in  Scrip- 
ture with  the  article,  ha-ShepMlali,  the  lowland;  that, 
namely,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  contradistinguished 
from  a  hilly  region  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Accordingly  the  Sept.  alwa  vs  give  it  this  definite  mean- 
ing', usually  7)  TreSivrj  or  TO  TreSiov,  the  plain;  sometimes 
the  proper  name  itself,  r)  —  e</xz\??,  Je.  xxxii.  41;  <>l>.  i<);  2C'li. 
xxvi.  to.  In  our  English  Bible  there  is  an  unfortunate 
variation  in  the  rendering,  which  tends  much  to  obscure 
the  meaning  of  several  passages,  and  to  deprive  the 
word  of  its  specific  local  import.  Sometimes  it  is  "the 
low  country,"  2  Ch.  xxvi.  in;  xxviii  is,  also  in  the  margin  of  Jn. 
i.  <»;  sometimes  "  low  plains,"  i  Ch.  xxvii.  •>*-,  2  cii.  ix.  27; 
thrice,  simply  "plain"  Jo.  xvii.  2C>;  ob.  <j;  Zee.  vii.  7;  but 
most  frequently  "valley,"  "valleys,"  "vale,"  alto- 
gether thirteen  times,  Do.  i  7;  Jos.  ix.  i,  &c.  It  had  been 
greatly  better  to  employ  throughout  the  designation  of 
"the  lowland" — meaning  thereby  the  lowland  of  the 
territory  of  Judah,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
other  divisions  of  it,  in  particular  "  the  hill  region," 
which  skirted  it  on  the  east.]  This  Shephelah,  or  low 
country,  formed  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  Judah  (see  JUDAH,  TRIBE  AND  TERRITORY  OF)  ; 


LOW  rorxTRY 

and   was   a   recognized   district   of  Palestine.     A    few 

passages,  rightly  rendered,  make  this  tjnite  plain. 
Thus,  in  J  )e.  i.  7,  we  read  successively  of  places  in  "  the 
Arabah  (the  ]>lain  about  the  Jordan),  in  the  hill  (hilly 
region  of  Judah).  in  the  Shephelah  (lowland),  and  in  the 
Xegeb  (south  ,"  &c.  The  same  enumeration  occurs  in 
.Tos.  ix.  i;  x.  4":  xi.  ]'!:  and  in  Ju.  i.  '.»  the  children  of 
Judah  are  said  to  have  gone  down  to  tight  against  the 
Canaanites  that  dwelt  "in  the  hill  tor  hill  country), 
and  in  the  Xegeb,  and  in  the  Shephelah."  See  also 
the  passages  alrcadv  referred  to  in  tin-  prophets. 

It.i  /tfiiiinluricx.  The.-e  are  nowhere  formally  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  impossible  to  iix  th<  m  1>\  exact  -••'>. 
graphical  landmarks.  As  in  similar  cases  th-  <ii -iu'- 
nation.  having  iv-p-ct  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
region,  i--  sUppos-d  to  indicate  with  suiiii  iriit  dNtinct- 
ne-s  its  -i-iicral  position  and  extent.  It  is  the  <  \p..n- 
sive  level  tract  which  lies  between  the  hill  countr)  of 
.liidah  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  tin- 
west.  Tlii.-  tract  ci  .mpri-'-d  a  Iar-v  poition  of  the  1'hili-- 
tia'i  territory,  the  whole  of  it  to  the  south,  though  not 
i-ntiivly  to  the  north.  In  tin-  ()ii<ii,in.--/ii;,i,  of  Ku.-ebius 
tin-  coinparativelv  mi  id  em  eit  v  of  K!<  utheropoli-  >  1 »  it. 
Jibrinl  is  represented  as  it-  centre:  "  the  Sliephelah." 
says  hi',  "  is  the  whole  of  t  hat  level  country  \\hich  lio- 
around  Kle'itheropolis  to\\ard  t'u-  south  and  West." 
In  icality,  Kleuthcropolis  was  tuo  far  inland  to  furm  a 
proper  centre  as  between  east  and  we-t,  but  it  lav  very 
in -ar  half  way  frum  north  to  -outh.  .ludjn-;  as  \\.11 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  a-  from  the  notices 
found  of  it  and  of  its  eitie-  in  Scripture,  it  had.  it 
not  absolutely  yet  very  nearlv,  for  its  southern  IHHIH 
dary  tin-  Wadys  Slieriah  and  el  Khu\\  eilifeh.  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Gaza,  and  on  the  north  tin-  \Vadv  Surar, 
which  stretches  fr..m  a  point  below  .latl'a  toward  Jeru- 
salem, and  passes  nearly  midwav  between  Ashdod  and 
Kkron.  The  district  extends  along  the  shore  fr,,ni 
twenty-live  to  thirty  miles,  and  inland  fn.m  twentv  to 
twenty-lhe.  l'>i;t  the  situation  and  extent  "t'  the  coun- 
try will  be  best  understood  by  seem-'  its  place  mi  the 
map.  as  given  in  connection  with  the  article  SOITII 

Col  M'liV. 

/(.i  Cities.-  A  full  lUt  of  the  cities  in  the  Sh,-],helali 
is  found  in  .los.  xv.  '-\'-\~-l7,  c»ntaiiiin--  altogether  fortv- 
two,  with  their  villages  or  farm  cots.  Tlie\  fall  into 
four  groups;  the  .;/>.</,  as  already  indicated  under  l.nt- 
.NAH,  apparently  lying  mi  the  north -east  Kshtaol, 
/oreah  or  Xorah  (for  the  position  and  identification 
of  both  of  which  see  under  ZoRAH  .  Ashnah,  Zanoah. 
Kn  gannim, Tappuah,  Enani,  Jarnmth,  Adullam,  Socoh, 
A/.ekah.  Sharaim,  Adithaim,  Gcderah.  and  Gcdero- 
thaim  fourteen  the  hist  two  bein-'  taken  as  one):  the 
itri-fiinl  in  the  central  parts,  /enan.  lladash.  Migdal-'ad, 
Dilean,  Mixpe.li,  Joktlieel,  Lachish,  I'.ozkath.  i'lglon, 
Cabbon,  Lahmam.  Kithlish,  (Jederoth,  J'.eth-dagon, 
Xaaniah,  Makkedah — sixteen:  the  third  in  the  south- 
east, Libnah.  Hther,  Ashan,  .Fij^hah.  Ashnah.  Xexib, 
Keilah,  Achxib,  Mareshah  -nine;  and  the  fimrtli.  the 
three  chief  I'hilistian  cities  along  the  coast,  Kkron, 
Ashdod,  and  Gaza.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
places  have  been  identified,  some  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty, others  with  great  probability,  as  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  respective  names;  but  in  respect  to 
others  we  are  without  any  determining  data,  such  as 
might  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  proper  clue  to  their  dis- 
covery. The  very  number  of  the  places,  however,  and 

(some  of  them  known  to  be  of  considerable  importance, 
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attest  the  former  prosperity  and  abundant  iv sources  of 
this  part  of  ancient  1'alcstine. 

/C.<  ijtncral  chara'-ta'iftii'K.  The  external  form  and 
appearance  of  the  Shephrlah  have  been  ahvadv  indi- 
cated. It  presented  the  aspect  of  a  wide  plain,  though 
in  it  by  any  means  an  entire  flat,  for  all  travellers  speak 
of  the  ground  as  undulating,  and  varied  by  occasional 
rising  grounds,  but  more  so  near  the  mast  than  farther 
inland.  The  prospect  from  licit  .librin  i>  described  bv 
Van  di  Yeldc  a-  a  "gently  undulating  tract  a  meadow 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  clothed  in  the 
lovelier-t  garniture  of  u'rass  and  tlnwers  that  the  eye  can 
beln  .Id"  ii  p.  r...  .  And  wh.ii  in  the  \  cry  heart  of  the 
Shephelah.  on  the  mad  from  Tell  ,  s-Satii  h  (probably  the 
Mi/peh  of  the  second  di\  ision'  to  Akir  ( l-ikron).  he  says  : 
"The  luxuriant  jtvi-n  carj.etinu;  of  thi-  '_ivat  plain  was 
ijiiite  unlirok.-ii:  its  distant  parts,  bv  their  delicate  blue 
colour,  seemed  to  nierue  into  the  sea.  .  .  .  [  was.  more- 
over, encompassed  with  cultivated  iu  Ids.  exhibiting  so 
spleinlid  a  luxuriance,  that  it  wa>  trulv  deiiulitful  for 
tile  eyes  to  see  the  heavy  ears  of  corn  beiidii;u  to  the 
•_r"iind  IP  i.v.i,  naO.  Ri'binsoii.  in  like  manner,  -peaks 
of  the  -Teat  fertility  i.f  the  soil,  \\hich  a]  pi  and  to  be 
-mid  through  all  the  plain:  tin1  crops,  wh-re\cr  i!  was 
cultivated,  were  abundant:  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  land  belli-  in  the  hands  of  the  govi  nuni'iii.  and 
no  one  bein--  pi-rmitted  to  Imld  jirixate  ].ropert\.  the 
rountrv  was  thinlv  penpled.  the  inliabitants  \\er«'  poor. 
and  e\«-ry thing  IH.IV  th.  impress  of  decay  and  oppression 
(Uf.-i.  -  Th'  iii-h  the  crop-  were  almost 

uniformly  - 1.  v<  t  one  hall  the  plain  lav  uncultivated. 

lli>we\er.  one  can  i  asily  understand  hn\\  in  -uch  a 
ciiuntrv.  so  n  inai'kal  ii-  fur  it-  rich  v<  rdure.  \sith  -rass 
in  some  part-,  as  old  Sandy-  expressed  it.  "  wai-t  high," 
king  I  //.iah  shuiild  ha\e  had  "  imn  h  cattle  in  the 
Shephelah.  It-  peculiar  adaptation  for  -ra/in-  pur- 
puses  is  also  ivtVrred  to  in  Xep.  ii.  i1.,  7:  .le.  xxxiii.  ] :',. 
which  describe  the  return  of  prn-perit  \  to  the  n-ii.n 
by  its  re-occu].atii'n  with  flocks  and  In  riN.  And  e\en 
now,  coinjiaratively  iinpo\eii-lied  and  in  vl'  ''ted  as  it 
is.  we  yet  lit  ar  of  travellers  La/.ing  arnimd  them  from 
some  gentle  i-mim  nee  >  llol.in.-i.ii,  for  in-tance>,  and 
seeing  "flocks  and  birds,  and  troops  of  camels  and 
asses,  besides  the  tents  of  the  lleliadvaild  their  num- 
erous horses"  (p.  :;i.n.  Among  oihi  r  productions,  it 
would  appear  th.it  syeaniori  trees  weiv  e.xce( din-lv 
plentiful  in  the  Shephelah:  for  it  is  said  of  Solomon 
that  he  "  made  cedars  to  be  as  the  s\  cainore  trees  that 
art- in  the  \  ale  (the  Shephelah  i  for  abundance,"  IKI.X.LT. 
Xeither  these,  nor  any  other  kind  of  trees,  can  now  lie 
said  to  be  abundant  in  this  re-ion;  indeed,  all  travellers 
speak  of  tin-  bare  aspect  of  the  country  in  that  respect, 
and  note  the  appearance  of  a  solitary  palm  here  and 
there,  or  of  occasional  fig- orchards  and  groves  of  olives, 
as  at  (la/a  and  a  few  other  plaei  s  on  the  coast.  J!ut 
that  sycamore-trees  may.  in  other  and  better  times,  have 
been  there  in  abundance,  is  evident  from  the  few  sur- 
\ivors  which  still  at  times  -reel  the  traveller.  Thus, 
at  a  village  called  Pennishail.  not  far  from  (!a/a,  the 
Scottish  deputation  remark  that  "  many  old  and  ver- 
dant sycamores,  with  gnarled  trunks  and  branches 
spreading  out  toward  the  east,  adorned  the  plain " 
(vol.  i.  ]..  i;n).  It  is  added,  "they  are  far  from  being 
abundant:  and  indeed  trees  of  anv  kind  are  few  in  the 
Holy  Land."  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  clear,  that  the 
more  the  situation  and  characteristics  of  this  division 
of  Judali  are  understood,  the  more  deeply  must  one  be 
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impressed  with  tlic  minute  accuracv  of  the  references 
made  to  it  in  the  scripture-  nf  the  ^  >ld  Testament. 

LUBIM  [according  in  (u-senius  from  ^'T.  an  unused 
root,  (<>  t//ii:tt,  and  denoting  inhabitants  of  a  dry  or 
thirstv  land).  Thcv  arc  commonly  idi.-iititit.-d  with  the 
Eehabim  (C'TT)  of  Ge.  \.  !•'>.  one  of  the  sons  or  off- 
spring nuvs  of  Mi/raim.  and  with  the  Lihvans  of  the 
Greeks  and  Unmans.  The  few  passages  of  Old  Testa- 
ment scripture  in  \vlfn-h  tliev  are  mentioned  class  them 
along  with  tlie  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  -2  cii.  xii. :;; 
xvi.  x  Na.  iii. '.);  Da.  \i.  -I.";  ami  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  tha.t  they  wen-  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
African  coast,  -which  stretches  to  the  west  of  Eirypt, 
ami  was  known  by  the  general  ii;sine  of  Libya  (.-.re 
LIBYA*.  That  they  should  have  become  tributaries  to 
Eu'vpt.  when  the  Egyptian  ]n>\ver  was  in  its  strength, 
or  allies  owning  a  certain  allegiance  to  that  power,  is 
only  what  mi^ht  have  b.  en  expected.  Tint  the  notices 
\ve  have  of  their  early  historv  and  relations  are  too 
obscure  and  fragmentary  to  v  ield  results  of  a  very 
definite  description. 

LU'CAS.     See  LI-RE. 

LU'CIFER.  the  Latin  name  for  the  morning-star, 
meaning  liyht~bringer,  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
6(i>ff(f>6po'>.  It  occurs  onlv  once  in  Scripture,  and  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Hcb.  TTT.  Itcild,  Is.  xiv.  12,  which 
means  apnai/iii;/  fn-ii//<fi/<  as  (verbal  J'i.  from  Wl). 
Coupled  as  it  is  with  the  explanatory  epithet  son  of  the 
'ninriiiiiij,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rendering 
Lucifer  is  unite  appropriate:  and  the  application  of  it 
to  the  once  bright  and  aspiring  king  of  .Babylon  adds 
peculiar  force  and  beauty  to  the  poetical  delineation  in 
which  it  occurs.  In  another  and  far  higher  sense, 
however,  the  designation  was  applicable  to  him  in 
whom  promise  and  fulfilment  entirely  corresponded, 
and  it  is  so  applied  by  .lesns  when  he  styles  himself 
"The  bright  and  morning  Star."  lie.  xxii.  Hi.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  it  is  the  emblem  also  of  all  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  and  reign  with  him,  Re.  ii.  2\  These 
are  the  only  scriptural  applications  of  the  term:  but 
from  the  fall  of  the  proud  and  domineering  Babylon 
being  r'-^ardcd  by  some  of  the  fathers  as  a  reflex  of 
that  of  Satan,  Lucifer  came  to  be  .among  them,  and  in 
later  times,  a  very  frequent  designation  of  Satan.  This, 
however,  is  without  countenance  in  Scripture. 

LU'CIUS,  a  ( 'yreiiian,  mentioned  among  the  pro- 
phets ami  teachers  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  Ac.  xiii.  i. 
He  is  probably  the  same  who  joins  in  Paul's  salutations 
to  the  church  at  Home,  Ro.  xvi.  21. 

LUD  [meaning  unknown].  1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Shem,  (.ie.  x.  22,  or  of  the  people  sprung  from  him— -ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  those  called  by  the  Greeks 
Lydians.  Such  was  the  view  given  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
i.  i-.,  sect.  4),  anil  he  is  followed  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  learned— Luseliius.  .lerome,  Bochart,  Gesenius, 
IY.C.  The  region  in  which  they  settled  was  a  district  of 
Asia  .Minor,  having  latterly  Sardis  for  its  capital.  The 
Lydians  in  process  of  time  became  merged  in  the  gene- 
ral Grecian  population  of  that  part  of  Asia;  and  the 
district  which  bore  their  name  was  but  a  limited  pro- 
vince. In  remote  times,  however,  the  people  of  that 
race  had  a  more  prominent  position,  and  under  Gro-sus 
a  considerable  empire  was  for  a  time  wielded  by  the 
Lydians.  But  it  proved  of  comparatively  short  dura- 
tion. 

2.  LTD.  A  son  of  Mi/raim,  or  a  race  of  Hamites 
in  the  Egyptian  line,  Ge.  x  in.  In  later  times  the  Ludim 


are  coupled  with  the  Ethiopians  and  Libyans,  cognate 
African  stems,  also  with  the  |-'u\  ptians.  and  were 
famous  bowmen,  .le.  xlvi.  !>;  i:/c.  x\\.  :;;  is.  \ivi.  i:i.  Their 
settlements  in  Afri---a  are  not  known  with  tins'  certaintv. 
Boehart  (f'hul.  iv.  21;)  would  conceive  than  to  have  been 
a  brain  h  of  tin-  Ethiopians,  and  to  have  consequently 
lived  iii  the  Ethiopian  district.  Others  think  that  thev 
should  rather  be  placed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  pro- 
bably in  the  district  Tigitana.  lint  there  are  no  exact 
data  to  go  upon,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty.  The  people  of  End.  who,  in  Lze.  xxvii.  KI, 
are  coupled  with  those;  of  Persia  011  the  one  side,  and 
.Phut  on  the  other,  as  among  the  host  of  Tyre,  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  Ludim  of  Africa,  But  this  also 
must  be  considered  problematical. 

LUKE,  LIFE  OF.  The  name  in  ('reek  is  Aoii/ca?, 
Luras,  most  probably  a  contraction  for  L'iraiinf.  as 
Silas  for  Silvanus.  He  is  mentioned  by  name;  in  only 
three  places  of  Scripture  Col.  Iv.  14;  2TL1'.  11;  Philc.  24. 
It  has  never,  however,  been  doubted  in  the  church 
that  the  person  spoken  of  in  these  places  was  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  (Alford's  Trol. 
•khe>l.  vol.  i.;  Oostevzceon  I.ukei.  iM.  Luke  was  a  physician, 
and  appears  to  have  continued  to  exercise  his  profes- 
sion while  he  was  with  Paul,  Col.  iv.  14.  This  dms  not 
indicate  the  rank  of  lite  in  which  he  was  born,  as 
slaves  were  not  unfrequently  educated  for  this  calling; 
but  it  certainly  indicates  an  education  and  culture  of 
a  far  higher  kind  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  other  writers 
of  our  Gospels.  Medicine  was  an  art  always  held  in 
honour,  and  in  the  age  of  Luke  reckoned  the  most 
lucrative  of  professions  (Pliny,  Nut.  Hist.  b.  xxix.  <?.  1).  The 
style  of  his  Gospel  also  indicates  its  writer  to  have  been 
a  man  of  liberal  education  i'Aif"r<l,rrol.  iv.  ix.  i).  The 
Ixomish  church,  on  the  authority  of  a  late  tradition, 
generally  considers  him  to  have  been  a  painter  as  well 
as  physician  (Xiccpli.Ilist.  Kcdes.  ii.  4:0.  Traditions  of  this 
kind  have  no  weight,  We  have  no  authority  for  sup- 
posing that  he  met  with  Paul  until  the  time  when  that 
apostle  came  to  Troas  on  his  way  to  Macedonia.  Ac. 
xvi.  10.  That  he  there  met  with  Paul,  and  joined  him- 
self to  him,  is  justly  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  first 
person  plural  "we,"  svhich  occurs  here  for  the  first 
time,  and  indicates  the  presence  of  the  writer.  There 
are  some  who  maintain  that  Luke  had  already  joined 
Paul  at  Antioch,  Ac.  xi  27-30.  For  the  literature  and 
authorities  for  this  opinion,  see  Jonrnul  of  Sacred 
Literature,  October,  1S<J],  p.  170,  and  Conybearc  and 
Hosvson's  Life  of  Pan/,  chap.  v.  new7  ed.  London, 
1SG1.  Luke's  object  in  joining  Paul  was  to  help  in 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Macedonia.  We  are 
not,  however,  told  anywhere  of  his  own  preaching  in 
public,  Ac.  xvi.  13.  After  the  persecution  of  Paul  and 
Silas  at  Philippi,  he  was  absent  from  Paul  for  a  period 
of  several  years,  after  which  he  rejoins  him  at  Philippi, 
where  they  had  parted,  and  sails  with  him  to  Troas, 
Ac.  xx.  ;•>,  ii  ((.'onyl'tvire  !\nd  Ilowson,  ch.  ixO  We  gather  this 
from  the  renewed  use  of  the  first  person  plural  "  we," 
after  its  discontinuance  from  Ac.  xvi.  18.  19.  Luke 
was  not  involved  in  the  persecutions  of  his  companions 
at  Philippi.  nor  did  he  accompany  them  from  that  place. 
Our  inference  from  all  this  seems  to  be  that  Luke 
was  at  this  time  an  inhabitant  of  Philippi,  that  he  re- 
mained at  Philippi  until  he  subsequently  there  rejoined 
Paul;  and  that  when  he  first  met  him  at  Troas,  he  did 
not  intend  to  join  himself  permanently  to  him  (Oosterzee 
on  Luke  i.  14).  Alford  thinks  that  during  the  interval 
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between  his  first  and  second  meeting  with  Paul  a  down  to  the  close  of  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment 
period  of  about  seven  years  -he  may  have  travelled  at  Ifoiue,  Ac.  xxviii.  "«;  01.  iv.  i-i;  I'hilc.  in.  lie  doubtless 
into  i'alestine  to  eolleet  materials  for  his  Gospel  U'r..i.  \  was  of  great  use  to  Paul  in  his  medical  capacity.  Col. 
iv.  iv.  3).  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  for  this.  iv.  14.  Whether  he  continued  with  him  as  constantly 

We  know  verv  nearly  the  time  when  Luke  re-  |  after  hi*  release  from  prison  as  previous  to  it.  we  can- 
joined  Paul.  He  was  certainly  in  his  company  when  i  not  certainly  say.  The  great  probability  is  that  he 
the  apostle  sailed  from  Philippi  on  his  way  to  .leru-  '  did.  He  would  scarcely  leave,  in  his  age  and  increased 
sal'.-m  with  the  alms  collected  in  Macedonia  and  ,  infirmity,  the  friend  with  whom  he  had  so  long  re- 
Greece,  Ac.  x.\.  .'.,>;.  The  reason  for  his  rejoining  Paul  '  maiiied.  He  was  with  him  a  very  short  time  prior  to 
is  not  so  '4YH. -rally  agreed  mi.  There  is.  however,  his  martyrdom,  and  is  then  spoken  of  in  a  way  that 
a  passage  in  -  I'd.  which  mav  throw  liu'ht  upon  tliis  leads  us  to  think  that  Paul  and  lie  were  verv  constant 
point.  That  epistle  was  written  during  the  stay  of  I  companions.  -jTi.iv.  n.  Of  his  life  after  this,  and  of  the 
.Paul  in  .Macedonia,  related  in  Ac.  \x.  1.  liefdiv  he  time  and  manner  of  his  deatli,  nothing' at  all  certain  is 
came  "into  (.recce,  vov. '-',  win-re,  and  Hot  as  some  kuowniAl:  nl,  l'r<.l  h.  i.:  Ada  S.uu-t"r  Lih,  i  Vt<  l'i_r.  vul.  vlii.  I'rus- 


spciit  the  three'  months  i>f  Ac.  xx.  -'>.  I  'iirinir  !iis  -tay  ,  he  mi-t  Paul  at  Tro:>-,  Ac  \.i  m.  Teitidlian  thought 
in  Macedonia.  Ac.  \x.  i,  li-  wrote  thu-  to  the  Cor-  that  he  was  converted  by  Paul  (Adv.  Miin-ion,  iv.  :>V 
inthians,  "\Ve  have  si-nt  with  him  i.e.  Titu-  the  I  There  is  no  indication  in  the  Scriptuns  of  thi- haviii'-;- 
brother,  who-,-  praise  i-  in  th-  iro-pel  throughout  all  the  been  tile  case.  'I'he  early  fathers  and  the  old.  r  (  In  is 
churches,"  - 1  ..  .  :  i-.  Then-  have  been  Very  many  tian  commentator-  held  that  he  was  by  birth  a  .lew 
conj-'ctuiv-  \\ho  this  "  brother"  U  as  (All'unl"H  the  text)  |  (HluomlieM's  (ir.  Test.  L'ri-l  i  Some  of  the  fathers 

\Ve  can  niilv  allude  to  thos--  \\hich  appear  to  indicate     even  held  tint  In-  was  one  of  ih>-  seventy  d;-c:p!cs  sent 
liim  as  iiein_    Luke.  out    bv    I'lirist.   l.u   x.  1     Ki'iplKinius,  Cc.nt    Iliur.  li.  11,  Alfurd, 

The  snlpscription  of   tlie  epistle   mentions   its  having     i'r..l.i.)     This   idea  is  ,>\,rthro\\  n   b\  his  ,.v,  n  admi--ion 


i.-   eenerallv  held  bv  the  fathers,  and  by  many  eminent   '.  Christ,    l.u  i.  1-4.      I  !«•  appear-   to   ha\c   been  of   (o-ntile 

mod, -ni  comni'-ntators.  as  (Jrotius.  I  >l-l.au-.-n.  Ooster-  j  origin,    i    I.  h    li-ll;    and    K.c,-,  bins   and    Ji-mme    r,  lat>- 

zee.      \N'ith  th>--e   ojiinions   tin-   passage    in  :>('<>.,  Coin  thai  lie  \\a-  born  at  Antioch.  an  opinion  \\l;ich  i-  \,r\ 

p:iri-d   with    the    hi-torv    in    Acts,    seems    to    coincide.  >  commonK     acccjited      Knscb   Kci-l   Hist,  iii   i:  .1.  :.:•••.  s, -i-ipt. 

This  "  lii-dther"  was  certainly  one  of   tlios,-   ni'-ntioned  IT  Lucas)       'I'ln     fathers   ju-t    naiiied  are.  how- 

in  Ac.  \\.    1    tj,  as  accompanvinix    Paul   into   Asia  with  !  ever,   by   some  thought    to  IK,\,-   f,,i-med    their  opinion 

the  alms.       I  lei-  expressly   mentioned  as   "chosen   of  from    impropei-ly   eonni.-inu    him    with   the    Lucius   ,,f 


Macedonian,  oral  least  one  who  had  lived  for  a  con-  ,  maintain-  that  lie  was  a  .lew,  and  an  eyewitness  of 
siderable  time  in  Mac,  donia.  Thi-  \\ould  shut  out  all  the  events  h--  relates;  \\hile  many  hold  that  he  was 
of  Paul's  companion-  except  Luke,  Aristardiu-,  and  |  ,  irieiually  a  (leiitile.  tir.-t  converted  to  Judaism,  ami 


ther," 'JCu.  viii.-jj,ci)iiip:iruilwitli  \c  six  :".>,  oftentimes  proved  with   I'aul    [leculiarly  ([iialifieil   him   for  uritin-;-  the  life 

diligent:   and  we  tlms  are  led  to  choose   littwi-i-n  Luke  of  C'lirist  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  I"-1'-! 

and    Secun.lu-.      The    fact    that    tlie    •'broth.,-"    was!       LUKE.  GOSPEL  OF.     M<,t!n*  for  in-H!,!;/.     The 

specially  cho<,-n   to  trur<  /   trith  J'<i">'.  I'oupled  \\ith  the  j  penman  of  thi-  Co>p,l  has  distinctly  told  us  his  motives 

fact  that   all   the   r,--t  of   his  companions   sailed  away  I  for  \\  ritinu;.      It  was  because  many  had  taken  on  tliem- 

froiu  I'aul,  leaving   him  to  follow   after   in    tl«  runijtniii/  selves  the  part  of  setting   forth  tlie  life  and  teaching  of 

i  if  /.ii/.-i- ii/iiin.  A,-.  \\.  .  -..'•.,->  em-   to  |i,,int  with  tolerable  Chi-i-t,    that    lie   also    determined    to    write    upon    the 

certainty  to  Luke  a.-  his  selected  companion:  while  the  ,  subject,    in    ord,  r   that    his    friend    The<  >],hilu>    mi-.dit 

description    of    him    as    having    praise    in    th,-    e'os]>el  ;  obtain   certain    information    of   uhat   had    1ak,-n    place, 

thnniuhout  all  the  churches,  is  more  applicable  to  Luke  '  and  mi^ht  be  able  to  distiimuish  the  true  from  tlie  false 

than  to  Secundus.  who  is  onlv  mentioned  once  bv  name.  ,  in    current  traditions,  \\liidi.   \\ithont  such  a  (lospel  as 


the  Roman  province  of  which  Kphesus  was  the  capiti _  , -  , 

If  tliis  view  be  ac,|uie-ee,l  in,  we  can  ascertain  the  included  those  of  Matthew  and.  .Mark,  or  one  of  them, 
exact  time  and  reason  why  Luke  au'ain  associated  him-  in  the  number.  Alford  seems  to  us  to  reason  conclu- 
self  with  Paul.  On  this  apostle's  arrival  in  Macedonia.  '  sivelv  against  tliis  \ie\\  U'i-1.  rli.  i.  11;  iv.  11;  :-eo  ;ilsu  Kl,r:ir<Cs 
Ac.  XX.  1,2,  Luke  is  selected  by  the  churches  there  to  |  (,.,S].L-!  Ilist-ry,  Tr.-u.s.  ],.  :.:,\;  d,.-t,  r/tx's  l.u.  i.  i:,,  -'.M.  I'"rom  the 

travel  with  him  to  Jerusalem  with  their  contributions.  |  manner  in  whicli  Luke  speaks  of  them,  it  appears  cer- 
Partlv  for  this  reason,  partly  from  personal  fitness.  ]  tain  that  he  attached  imperfection  of  a  greater  or  less 
Paul  then  selects  him.  along  with  Titus  anil  another,  ,  kind  to  every  one  of  them.  They  were  probably  ,.f 
to  xn  to  the  Corinthians  to  secure  their  assistance,  different  characters;  but  none  of  them  were  thoroughly 
Luke  is  therefore  absent  from  Paul  during  the  L.T'  ater  '  to  be  relied  on.  Mo-t  of  them  were  probably  imdcr- 
part  of  the  time  specified  in  Ac.  xx.  1-.",.  and  for  this  taken  with  the  best  intentions,  while  a  small  number 
reason  does  not  resume  the  first  person  until,  having  may  have  been  written  for  the  propagation  of  error, 
accomplished  his  mission,  he  sets  out  with  him  on  the  .  Some  were  probably  executed  by  men  of  sense  and 


journey  to  Jerusalem,  vur. :., <; 

From  the  time  of  Luke's  second  meeting  with  Paul, 
he   lived    in   close  ami   constant  familiarity  with  him 


piety,  while  others  would  be  the  work  of  credulous, 
fanatical,  or  weak-minded  persons.  Certain  of  the 
writers  might,  like  the  author  of  Maccabees,  -j  .M;u\  .xv.:;*, 
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allow  that  with  good  intentions  they  were  lint  men, 
.-tiid  might  have  failed:  while  others  might  lav  claim  to 
the  highest  authority.  But  the  evangelist  excludes 
them  all  alike  from  a  title  to  ini/>/ir/f  <-<>iiji<l<_n<-< . 

This  appears  to  us  a  most  important  point,  and  to 
iv  juiiv  careful  consideration.  The  Gospels  in  question 
either  endeavoured  faithfully  to  represent  apostolic 
teaching,  or  claimed  to  have  done  so.  Whatever  was  the 
nature  ' it'  each,  its  aim  or  its  elaim  <'•«.<  nf  tin  It  '//jln  .•;/  lei  ml : 
it  was  to  si:t  forth  a  declaration  of  the  things  lielievod 
by  Christians,  "even  as  '/«//  delirered  tlnm  ir/,/r/i  from 
tl/c  /nijinniit'i  ti'tfc  eye-witnesses  ami  r/i/i/ixfcrx  of  f/ie 
word  '-(congruentiam  vel  qua^itam,  vel  obtentam,  Bengcl, 
(iuoin.^,  i.e.  as  tile  original  apostles  delivered  them  to 
(he  elrireh.  If  this  aim  succeeded,  or  this  claim  were 
just,  we  should  in  these  productions  have  had  accounts 
just  as  authoritative  as  if  the  apostles  themselves  had 
written  them.  Now  the  existence1  of  a  great  number 
of  such  Gospels  would  not  give  rise  to  any  necessity  for 
writing  another  G-nspel  of  no  higher  pretension.  The 
more  numerous  they  were,  the  less  requirement  there 
would  he  for  another.  But  in  Luke's  mind  their  exist- 
ence in  great  numbers  necessitated  his  writing.  It  was 
because  they  were  written  that  he  felt  compelled  to 
write;  and,  therefore,  according  to  him,  they  had  either 
failed  in  an  honest  purpose,  or  laid  claim  to  an  autho- 
rity to  which  they  had  no  title  (stier's  Words  of  Jesus,  2d  eel. 
h,  1859;  Preface  to  Mark) .  The  honest  were  imper- 
fect, the  dishonest  were  false.  Their  numbers  were 
only  the  source  of  additional  perplexitv.  The  multi- 
tude of  conflicting  opinions  called  for  an  accurate  his- 
tory. The  mind  of  the  church  was  becoming  disti'acted 
and  uncertain  by  the  variety  of  Gospels  all  professing 
to  give  the  truth,  and  therefore  I. like  felt  compelled 
to  narrate  the  life;  of  Christ  as  it  truly  was,  from  its 
mysterious  commencement  to  its  close.  The  only  fair 
inference,  then,  from  his  alleged  reason  for  writing- 
seems  to  be,  that  all  the  writers  referred  to  had  failed 
in  what  they  aimed  at  or  claimed  to  have  done.  The 
declared  object  of  his  own,  as  compared  with  theirs,  eh. 
i.  i,  lead>  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Luke  wrote  in 
order  that  Theophilus  might  know  ''the  certuinti/''  of 
the  things  in  which  he  had  been  instructed.  He  thus 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  he  wrote,  Theo- 
philus could  not  have  this  certainty. 

The  word  (tTrixeiptu}  by  which  he  describes  their 
undertaking  seems  to  add  weight  to  this  view.  It 
suggests,  by  Luke's  own  use  of  it  elsewhere,  the  possi- 
bility, or  even  the  probability,  of  failure  (Ac.  ix.  211 ;  xix.  r.',; 

and  Wordsworth's  dr.  Test,  on  last  text;  Kbi-m-d's  Cos.  Hist.  550). 
So  many  of  the  best  scholars  among  the  fathers  under- 
stood the  phrase  (Alford's  Coin,  on  Ln.  i.  1 ;  sec  also  Jour  of  Sac. 
Liter,  new  series,  i.  >tV  Dean.  Alford  indeed  maintains  that 
the  difference  which  Luke  asserts  between  his  Gospel 
and  the  others  is  not  "any  difference  in  kind,''  but 
'•liecause  it  possessed  completeness,  whereas  they  were 
fragmentary.''  Of  these  Gospels,  however,  we  know 
nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Luke  himself,  and 
the  idea  we  receive  from  him  is  that  they  were  as  full 
and  circumstantial  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  his  own.  He 
describes  the  plan  of  his  Gospel  as  similar  to  theirs.  It 
was  in  the  accuracy  of  his  information,  not  in  its  greater 
fulness,  that  he  pointed  out  a  difference:  while  their 
united  statements  doubtless  would  form  an  amount  far 
surpassing  his  Gospel  in  extent.  We  therefore  set  aside 
Alford's  view  on  Luke's  authority.  Our  present  apo- 
cryphal Gospels  give  us  no  idea  of  the  earlier  uninspired 


Gospels  (OosUT/eu's  Lnke  i.  '>:,).  Under  the  name  of  "Acts" 
or  ••  Gospels."  writings  of  this  nature  have  been  attri- 
buted to  the  pen  of  most  of  the  apostles  (Jones,  Canon  of 
Vow  Test.  Oxford,  1*27,1.  107-111).  Apocryphal  epistles  are 
referred  to  by  St.  i'aul,  L'Tli.  ii.  2;  Mi.  17.  .Mr.  . I  ones  thinks 
an  apocryphal  Gospel  is  referred  to  in  Ga.  i.  C  Canon, 
i.  l:;:n.  None  of  these  writings  have  however  come  down 
to  us  (Confessions  of  j.  <•  Coleridge,  p.  s).  They  in  part  gave 
rise  to  our  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
have  themselves  utterly  perished. 

Qualifications  of  Luke. — Of  those  who  were  neither 
apostles  nor  eye  witnesses  of  the  life  of  Christ,  none 
could  possess  higher  qualifications  for  an  evangelist  than 
Luke.  He  was.  in  the  first  place,  the  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  St.  I'aul.  This  alone  would,  in  our 
opinion,  fully  qualify  him  for  the  work.  As  we  under- 
stand St.  Paul,  he  claims  to  have  received  bv  revelation 
that  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  li  fe  which 
the  other  apostles  received  from  personal  observation. 
The  '-gospel  which  was  preached''  by  him  in  Arabia, 
immediately  after  his  conversion,  was  communicated  to 
him  by  revelation,  and  must  have  embraced  vervmanv 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  i  Co.  xv.  i-s;  Ga.  i.  u-ir. 
The  addresses  of  the  apostles,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  whether  spoken  to  believers  or  unbe- 
lievers, were  based  upon  the  facts  of  Christ's  life:  and 
such  doubtless  was  the  nature  of  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul.  When  he  comes  to  particulars,  and  mentions 
special  circumstances  communicated  to  him  bv  revela- 
tion, we  find  that  his  account  perfectly  harmonises 
with  this  view.  In  his  account  of  the  last  supper, 
i  Co.  xi.  j::--jfi,  and  of  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection, 
1  Co.  xv.  3-7,  he  mentions  minute  circumstances  not  re- 
ferred to  by  either  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John,  as  con- 
tained in  the  revelation  '' he  received:"  and  in  Acts  xx. 
3;1,  he  mentions  words  of  Christ  not  found  in  any 
Gospel.  But  besides  this  acquaintance  with  I'aul, 
Luke  had  abundant  opportunity  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  apostles  and  eye  witnesses  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  During  the  years  which  elapsed  from  his  leav- 
ing Paid  at  Thilippi  to  his  rejoining  him  there,  Ac.  xvi. 
40 ;  xx  5, 6,  he  may,  as  some  think,  have  visited  Judea. 
He  went  up  with  I'aul  on  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  re- 
lated in  Ac.  xxi.  And  during  Paul's  two  years'  im- 
prisonment at  Cffisarea,  Ac.  xxiv.  27,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  Luke  remained  in  attendance  on  him. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  inquiring  into  the  circumstances 
of  Christ's  life  in  the  places  where  they  occurred,  and 
from  the  persons  in  whose  presence  they  happened. 
The  use  made  by  him  of  such  knowledge  in  the  draw- 
ing up  of  his  Gospel  will  be  modified  more  or  less  by  the 
date  which  we  assign  to  its  composition.  The  liberal 
education  which  our  evangelist  received  also  qualified 
him  for  his  work.  In  particular  his  education  as  a 
physician  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  writing  a  life  in 
which  the  miraculous  and  the  supernatural  were  so 
largely  blended.  A  physician  and  a  foreigner,  he  gives 
the  same  account  of  the  works  of  Christ  as  nu'raculous 
which  the  other  evangelists  do,  and  in  particular  de- 
scribes demoniacal  possession  in  such  a  way  as  prevents 
our  confounding  it  with  lunacy,  with  many  of  whose 
s\-mptoms  it  agreed,  cb.  iv.  41. 

Order  of  Luke's  Gospel. —  With  respect  to  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  events  in  Luke's  Gospel,  different 
opinions  are  held  by  eminent  scholars.  Some  main- 
tain that  Luke  seldom  writes  with  regard  to  chro- 
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nology,  but  narrates  according  to  a  classification  of 
(.•vents,  as  Livy,  Suetonius,  Florus,  and  other  writers, 
have  done;  others  hold  that  he  relates  with  regard  to 
time  (I '.loom field's  Or.  Test.  Preface  to  Luke;  Alf"i'd  on  Lukei.  ;iK 
He  himself  lays  claim  to  write  "in  order"  (rat'e^s), 
but  different  views  are  held  as  to  what  he  means. 
Writers  such  as  Chemnitz  and  Ebrard  understand  it  of 
the  classification  of  events;  while  Osiander,  Wieseler. 
Olshausen,  Oostcrzce  understand  it  of  chronological 

arrangement  (  Winird's  Gosp  Hist.  '.>:••  Olshauseii  on  G.  i.  Ill; 
Osterzee's  Luke  i.  :!7).  It  is  only  ill  Luke's  writings  that 
we  find  the  term  used,  and  he  seems  always  to  use  it 
with  reference  to  time,  l.u.  viii.  l:  Ac  iii.  .1.  and  especially 
ch.  xi.  1-1  ij,  where  eacli  event  is  told  in  exact  order  of 
time.  His  gospel  al-o  bears  marks  of  being  written 
with  regard  to  order  of  time.  llen^el  describes  it  thu.-: 
••  He  relates  in  order,  first  the  acts  of  Christ,  hi-  con- 
ception, birth,  boyhood,  baptism,  benefit-,  preaching. 
passion,  resurrection,  ascen.-ion  (Gnom.  on  Luke  i.  :;). 
Alfordin  his  ProUyviiinia  ssiyn,  "  The  evangelist  begins 
with  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  (  hri.-t's  fore- 
runner, and  concludes  w  ith  the  particulars  of  the  ascen- 
sion, thus  embracing  the  whole  -reat  procession  of 
events  bv  which  our  redemption  bv  Christ  \\asu>hored 

in.  accomplished,  and  -,-aled  in  heaven.  '      This  appear.- 
i  i  i 

to  le  what  Luke  claims  f^r  himself,  namely,  to  writ,  a 
well  digested  narrative,  possesse  1  of  full  claim  to  chro- 
nological accuracv,  but  this  chronology  not  that  of  diary 
but  of  history,  which  often,  in  order  to  ^i\e  u-  a  full 
and  clear  view  of  some  subject,  brings  down  the  account 
of  it  to  its  completion,  and  then  goes  back  to  take  up 
some  other  subject  left  behind  in  order  to  present  the 
unbroken  view  of  the  other  (Liicke,  Comment,  on  St.  .Tohn, 
3d  od.  v.  i.  p.  an).  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  Luke's 
account  of  I  'eter's  denial,  ch.  xxii.  .Vj-CJ,  which  he  d,  -cribes 
without  a  break,  though  lie  was  well  aware,  ver.50,  that 
the  space  of  one  hour  intervened  between  the  second 
and  third  denials.  His  chronology  is  that  of  history. 

Relation  of  Lnkt  to  Matthni:  and  Mark.  The  rela- 
tion of  Luke's  Gospel  to  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
in  their  respective  order  of  time  and  other  circum- 
stances, has  given  rise  to  a  uTeat  variety  of  opinions. 
According  to  an  early  tradition  Luke's  Go-pel  was 
composed  after  the  two  others.  Tradition  \\a-  not, 
however,  unanimous  u] >on  this  point  (Klinird,  Gosp.  Hist.  p. 
5.v;>.  This  opinion,  it  is  thought,  originated  from  an 
idea  held  by  some  of  the  fathers  that  the  Gospels 
alluded  to  by  Luke  ill  his  preface  were  those  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark.  Dean  Alford  has  collected  the  opinions 
of  eminent  modern  critics  on  the  relative  order  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  and  ranged  them  into  six  divisions 
d'rolog.  ch.  i.  sect.  ii.  p.  :>,  note).  Of  these,  Iliisching,  Evan 
son,  and  Vogel  hold  that  Luke  was  the  first  written  of 
the  ( iospels.  The  more  carefully  we  read  these  Gospels, 
the  more  impossible  it  seems  to  us  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  as  to  their  relative  order  in  time  from  a 
comparison  of  their  contents.  If  from  some  passages 
we  seem  warranted  to  form  a  definite  or  probable 
opinion,  other  passages  occur  which  completely  over- 
throw it,  and  we  at  length  rise  from  their  perusal 
under  the  full  persuasion  that,  with  all  their  marvel- 
lous agreement,  they  were  written  in  perfect  indepen- 
dence each  of  the  other.  The  only  argument  we  know 
of  that  can  help  us  on  this  question  is  that  derived 
from  Luke's  preface.  He  there  apparently  speaks  of 
all  the  written  accounts  of  Christ's  life  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  and  attributes  some  imperfection  to 
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them  all.  He  thus  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  any  authoritative  Gospel  when  he 
wrote,  and  it  is  hence  possible  that  none  such  was  then 
in  being.  It  is  also,  however,  quite  possible  that 
Matthew's  Gospel  may.  according  to  early  tradition, 
have  been  written  before  Luke's,  but.  if  it  were.  Luke 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  witli  it. 

Ii/iltjHiH/i  arc  of  Li'/ct. —  Whatever  be  our  view  of  the 
relative  order  of  the  Gospels,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Luke  is  as  a  writer  independent  of  both  Matthew 
and  Mark.  He  is  no  servile  follower  of  either  or  both 
of  these  evangelists,  but  fiv-Iv  -ives  his  own  views  and 
statements  in  what  he  rdao  s  ,  \'i'  i.l.  1'n.'.  iv.  ii.;  Michadis, 
Sun- Test  sec.  Ixxxiv.;  Oosl  rzee  on  Lu  :.  It)  His  Gospel  bears 
the  fullest  testimony  to  this.  ||js  iirs(  two  chapters 
have  a  variety  of  information  quite  peculiar  to  himself. 
His  LTeiiealou'v  is  in -real  part  adilieivut  one  from  that 
followed  by  Matthew,  ch.  iii.  In  ch.  ix.  '-'>\  he  mentions 
what  no  oth'T  (lo-p.'l  mentions,  and  what  \\as  not 
knov,  n  to  the  apostle-  present.  \i/..  the  subject  of  our 
Lord's  conversation  \\ith  Mo-e-  and  Kiias  during  their 
sleep.  One  of  the  nio-t  interesting  portions  of  Christ's 
life,  nani'-lv.  IPS  farewell  journey  through  the  cities  of 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  minutely  detailed  by  St.  Luke, 
is  iio\\  here  mentioned  in  the  other  Gospels,  di.  x.  to  xviii. 
In  ch.  xxii.  o  he  aloii''  mentions  the  entering  of  Satan 
into  Judas,  \\hich  was  of  nece.-sity  unpi  n-ei  ved  by  any 
apostle.  In  ch.  xxii.  \  he  alone  mention.-  that  but  two 
of  the  di-eiples  wire  sent  to  prepare  the  pas-over,  and 
alone  mentions  their  names.  In  ch.  xxii.  •_'!(  he  places 
an  interval  between  the  deliviry  of  the  bread  and  cup. 
\\hich  is  not  hinted  at  in  the  |  aralh  1  (  o,-|  els.  In  ch. 
xxii.  i:i,  he  alone  mentions  the  presi  nee  of  an  angel  at 
the  a^onv  of  Ji  -us.  In  eh.  xxii.  ."iii,  he  alone  mentions 
which  ear  of  Malchus  was  cut  off.  In  ch.  xxii.  :V.t.  he 
is  peculiar  in  his  mention  of  the  space  of  time  which 
intervened  bt  tween  the  second  and  third  denials  of 
Peter.  The  look  of  Christ  on  Peter  is  found  only  in 
Luke.  cli.  xxii.  f.i.  The  le-al  assembly  of  the  presbytery 
after  daybreak,  obscurely  alluded  to  by  .Mark  and 
Matthew,  is  here  plainly  related,  di.  x\ii  r.ii-ri.  'I  he 
story  of  the  penitent  thief  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  En  m 
all  this  his  independence  as  an  evaii_eli-t  is  plain. 

Acfurari/  «/'/./;/•».  The  aceniacy  wi'li  which  Luke 
lias  drawn  up  his  Gospel  appears  in  many  instances. 
Tims,  he  is  particular  in  telling  us  the  dates  of  his 
more  important  events.  The  birth  of  Christ  is  referred 
to  the  rei^n  of  Augustus,  and  the  '_;'"veriinient  of  Syria 
bv  Cyreniiis.  ch.  ii.  i-:;.  The  preaching  of  John  the 
Haptist  is  pointed  out  as  to  its  time  with  extreme  cir- 
cumstantiality, ch.  iii  i-i  J'.ut  it  is  in  lesser  matters  that 
accuracy  is  chiefly  shown.  Thus  the  mountain  storm 
on  the  Lake  of  Geimesaret  is  marked  by  him  with  a 
minute  accuracy  which  is  not  seen  in  Mark  or  Matthew 

(compare  ch.  viii  '.':!  with  p-in.llel  Cupels,  and  with  Joseplms,  .1.  W. 
in.  x.;  Irhyand  Mannlos,  TntvcN,  ch  vi.)  Ill  ch.  xxi.  1,  wcread 
of  a  gesture  on  Christ's  ]>art  which  marks  a  wonderful 
accuracy  on  the  part  of  Luke.  We  read  (here  that 
Christ  "  lotikdl  11  j>,"  and  saw  the  rich  casting  their 
gifts  into  the  treasury.  From  Mark  xii.  41  we  learn 
the  reason  of  Luke's  expression,  which  he  does  not 
give  himself,  for  there  we  read  that  Christ,  after  warn- 
ing his  disciples  against  the  scribes,  " .«'(  dmniC'  and 
would  therefore  have  to  look  up  in  order  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  This  minute  accuracy  marks  Luke's 
description  of  our  Lord's  coming  to  Jerusalem  across 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  ch.  \ix.  37-41.  Travellers  who  are 
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very  accurate  hi  topographical  d(  seription  speak  of  two 
distinct  sights  of  Jerusalem  on  this  route,  ;ui  inequality 
of  ground  hidiih;'  it  fora  time  after  one  lias  iirst  caught 
si-ht  of  ii  (Clerical  Jcmrn;il,  Aut:  -,  I v,.;.  ;,.  :;:c  .  Luke  dis 
tinctly  refers  toihis  nice  topographical  point:  in  ver  -17 
he  ni;irks  the  tir.-t  sight  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  ver.  -1  I 
In1  marks  tin;  second  sight  of  the  citv,  now  much  nearer 
than  before.  The  correctness  of  Luke's  date  in  the 
matter  of  the  government  of  Syria  by  Cyronius  has 
indeed  In  en  "ft'-n  questioned,  but  on  insufficient 
grounds.  Tin-  just  way  of  dealing  with  very  ancient 
documents  which  have  given  general  proofs  of  tru-.t- 
wnrthiness.  but  which  in  particular  instances  make 
statements  that  do  not  appear  to  us  to  he  correct,  is  to 
attribute  this  apparent  want  of  correctness  to  our 
ignorance  rather  than  to  that  of  the  writer.  In  the 
particular  case  before  us  recent  research  has  shown 
that  Cyrenius  was  in  all  probability  tw!c<  governor  of 
Syria,  thus  establishing1,  instead  of  overthrowing,  the 

correctness  of  Luke  (AlfonVsGr.  Text  mi  the  place;  i-'airl, aim's 
llermeneutics,  p.  -101;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit'.Tature,  new  sor.  iv.  17). 

i'oiiitcct'ioii  of  Luke' *  Gofpcl  f/l/i  //n.i/  o/ J/ara'oH.— 
Various  questions  have  been  started,  especially  of  late 
years,  as  to  the  supposed  connection  of  Luke's  Gospel 
with  that  used  by  the  heretic  Marcion.  [t  has  been 
said  that  the  evangelist  and  Marcion  drew  their  mate- 
rials from  the  same  source.  The  opinion  of  the  fathers, 
probably  the  true  one.  was  that  Marcion  drew  out  his 
<  iospel  (.n  the  basis  of  Luke's,  omitting  or  altering  what 
he  disapproved  of.  This  whole  question  is  treated  of 

in  many  works  (Vulckmar,  Das  KvanyeliumMardons;  Bp.  Tliirl- 
walil's  Introduction  to  Schleiermaclier  on  St.  Luke). 

friiiri-i'  «/  ^1/niijtfii-  Gu.<j>i.fx. — .Much  more  important 
questions  are  those  connected  with  the  general  source 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  of  Luke  in  particular. 
Bloomfield  mentions  four  leading  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  synoptic  gospels.  ].  That  one  or  two  of 
the  three  were  taken  from  the  third.  2.  That  all  three 
were  derived  from  some  original  document.  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  common  to  all.  '3.  That  thev  were  derived 
from  dcta'-hcd  narratives  of  parts  of  the  history  of  ChrUt 
communicated  by  the  apostles  to  the  first  converts. 
4.  That  they  were  derived  from  oral  tradition  (Gr.  Test. 
Preface  to  Mark).  Dr.  Marsh  was  the  first,  we  believe, 

in  this  country  to  start  the  notion  of  a  document  in 
Hebrew  common  to  the  synoptic  Gospels  (Dissertation  on 
<!ri_'in,  tic.,  of  the  three  first  Gospels;  Mi<ldletou's  Gr.  Art.  on 

Luke  i.)  Alford  lias  put  forward  a  theory,  embra<-ini:' 
substantially  the  third  and  fourth  of  those  mentioned  bv 
Bloomfield,  which  now  meets  with  a  good  deal  of  favour 
in  some  quarters.  He  gives,  usas  the  origin  of  the  first 
three  Gospels  the  ''common  substratum  of  apostolic 
teaching — never  formally  adopted  by  all.  but  subject 
to  all  the  varieties  of  diction  and  arrangement,  addi- 
tion and  omission,  incident  to  transmission  through 
many  individual  minds,  and  into  many  different  locali- 
ties."--" the  transmission,  through  men  apostolic  or 
almost  apostolic,  yet  of  independent  habits  of  speech 
and  thought,  of  an  account  which  remained  in  sub- 
stance the  same"  (Prolegomena  to  the  three  Gospels,  ch.  i. 
sect,  iii.)  In  his  prolegomena  to  Luke  he  gives  this  as 
the  origin  of  his  ( iospel  :'di.  iv.  sect,  h  ) 

Mr.  Jowet,  in  his  A'x.s«//  nit  tie  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, gives  us  a  theory,  which,  while  expressed  in  bolder 
language,  is  in  reality  the  theory  as  put  forward  above 
by  Alford.  In  accounting  for  the  fact  how  in  the 
synoptic  Gospels  "  there  can  be  so  much  agreement  in 


words,  and  so  much  disagreement  both  in  words  and 
facts — how  there  can  be  all  degrees  of  similarity  and 
dissimilarity,"  he-  says,  "  the  most  probable  solution  is, 
that  the  tradition  on  which  the  three  first  <  Jospels  are 
biiseil  was  at;  first  preserved  orally,  and  slo\\iv  put  to- 
gether ami  written  in  the  three  forms  which  it  assumed, 
at  a  very  early  period,  these  forms  being  in  some 
places  perhaps  modified  by  translation."  As  the  re- 
sults of  this  theory  he  mentions  that  "  we  can  no  longer 
speak  of  three  independent  witnesses  of  the  gospel  nar- 
rative: there  is  no  longer  the  same  necessity  as  heretofore 
to  reconcile  inconsistent  narratives:  the  harmony  of  the 
Gospels  only  means  the  parallelism  of  similar  words. 
There  is  no  longer  any  need  to  enforce  everywhere  the 
connection  of  successive  verses,  for  the  same  words 
will  be  found  to  occur  in  different  connections  in  diffe- 
rent gospels.  Nor  can  the  designs  attributed  to  their 
authors  be  regarded  as  the  free  handling  of  the  same 
subject  on  different  plans.  Lasth  ,  no  weight  can  he 
given  to  traditional  statements,  if  facts  about  the  author- 
ship, because  the  fathers  who  have  handed  down  these 
statements  were  ignorant  or  unobservant  of  the  great 
fact,  which  is  proved  by  internal  evidence,  that  they 
(the  Gospels)  are  for  the  most  part  of  common  origin" 
(Essays  and  Keviews,  4th  ed.  p.  3VO).  We  do  not  think  this 
theory  stands  examination.  It  supposes  a  common 
tradition  of  our  .Lord's  life  and  discourses,  which  as- 
sumes circumstantial  differences  according  to  time  and 
place,  but  preserves  a  general  resemblance.  There  is 
some  little  plausibility  about  this  as  long  as  we  confine 
our  attention  to  the  synoptic  Gospels,  but  there  is  a 
fourth  Gospel,  that  of  St.  John,  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.  1]  ere  is  a  Go.-pel  t<  -tall  v  unlike  ihe  others. 
in  plan,  and  narrative,  and  locality,  and  language,  and 
idea.  How  does  the  existence  of  this  fourth  Gospel 
suit  tlie  theory  that  there  was  in  the  Christian  world  a 
common  tradition,  which,  descending  at  first  orally, 
preserved  a  common  resemblance  with  circumstantial 
difference,  thus  accounting  for  the  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements of  the  different  accounts  ?  This  new  fact 
overthrows  the  theory  as  completely  as  a  new  fact  in 
science  overturns  a  theory  based  on  a  partial  examina- 
tion of  facts.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  early  church 
knew  nothing  of,  and,  amid  all  their  views,  never  hinted 
at.  such  a  theory,  amounts  to  a  positive  denial  of  its 
reality.  The  fathers  perpetually  speak  of  the  Gospels 
in  all  their  bearings — in  their  origin,  similarity,  and 
diversity — but  thev  never  account  for  them  in  this  way, 
AVe  cannot  suppose  that,  if  there  had  been  a  general 
oral  tradition  in  the  church,  at  last  reduced  to  writing, 
and  that  from  this  the  Gospels  used  in  the  church  had 
been  drawn  out,  nothing  should  have  been  known  about 
it.  and  no  tradition  of  it,  even  the  faintest,  preserved. 
Again,  this  theory  fails  to  account  for  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  Any- 
one who  takes  up  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  will  see 
page  after  page  answering  to  their  parallels  in  method, 
incident,  and  word.  Oral  tradition,  no  matter  through 
how  few  hands  it  passed,  never  yet  preserved  such 
a  resemblance.  Far  less  could  a  tradition  which,  as 
in  this  case,  had  travelled  into  different  countries. 
Xor  could  this  theory  account  for  a  very  remark- 
able unity  of  plan  to  be  noticed  in  the  synoptic- 
Gospels.  AVhile  it  might  account  for  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  tradition,  it  cannot  account  for  a  com- 
mon divergence  from  it.  Such  a  common  divergence 
exists.  AVe  know  that  Christ  visited  Judea  and  Jeru- 
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salem.  and  attended  the  Passover,  much  oftener  than  ' 
we  are  told  in  these  Gospels.  How  can  we  account  for 
their  common  silence  on  these  important  ami  hading 
features  of  Christ's  history,  which  must,  and  as  we 
know  from  John's  Gospel  did.  form  a  huge  part  of  the 
common  tradition  \  Here  the  theory  quite  breaks  down. 
Three  men,  coming  without  concert  to  a  tradition  of 
which  the  life  in  Jndea  and  Jerusalem  was  a  main  fea- 
ture, would  not  all  have  utterlv  ignored  it.  Auain, 
this  theory  cannot  account  for  the  substantial  agree- 
ment in  their  narrative  of  the  synoptic  (iospe]-.  There 
are  apparent  discrepancies  indeed,  but  there  is  al-o  so 
strong  and  minute  an  agreement,  that  the  sceptics  of 
another  a  ire  charged  the  evangelists  with  collusion, 
until,  forced  from  thi~  ground,  they  now  charge  them 
with  mutual  contradiction.  For  three  distinct  narra- 
tives possessed  of  such  substantial  agreement  the  theory 
in  question  fails  to  account. 

Source*  of  Jsiiki's  (rofiKl.  Kejeeting  then  any  such 
sources  for  the  svnoptic  (Josprl-  -vnerally.  we  come  to 
consider  those  from  which  Luke  drew  out  his  narrativ  e. 
These  are  chief] v  comprised  under  one  or  other  of  these 
views:  1.  That  \\hich  supposes  Lids-  to  have  chiefly 
derived  his  information  from  the  apostle  Paul.  '_'.  That 
which  suppos.-.-  him  to  have  _ath<  r>-d  it  chiefly  from 
diligent  inquirv  anioiiLT  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts 
he  narrates,  such  as  the  apostles,  our  Lord's  mother  or 
members  of  her  familv,  from  writti  n  documents,  and 
similar  sources.  :>.  That  which  allows  him  t»  have 
collected  his  materials  from  both  these  sources  com- 
bine.1.  Eccle-iastical  (estimoiivis  unanimous  in  favour 
of  the  Pauline  origin  of  Luke's  (  lospd  ^Iremeus,  Adv.  II. .T. 
iii.  1;  Terminal.,  Adv.  M.ir.  iv.  :,;  Allord,  I'rol.  iv.  ii  I  There  are 
al-o  several  internal  evidences  which  seem  to  show  the 
close  relation  between  them:  as.  an  apparent  quotation 
liv  Paul  from  Luke's  gospel,  i  Ti.  v.  1-  c'.uip.  with  Luke.  \. 
7;  see  UennersCnomi'i.i;  a  very  mark' d  agreement  between 
Paul  and  Luke  in  their  account  of  the  last  supper, 
where  both  ditl'er  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  related 
in  Matthew  and  Mark.  Mat.  xxvi.  2(1;  L.I  xxii.  r.>;  l  Co.  xi.  24; 
another,  in  their  relation  "f  the  in(.-r\al  between  our 
Lord's  giving  the  bread  and  cup  to  the  disciples,  which 
is  elsewhere' unnoticed.  Lu  xxii.  20;  l  Co  xi.  -j.:,-,  and  another, 
in  their  account  or  allusion  to  our  Lord's  appearance 
to  Peter  after  his  resurrection,  also  not  noticed  by  the 
other  evangelists.  Tin.-  second  opinion  is  maintain'  d 
hv  writers  of  the  highest  character  (Oosterzeeon  Lukci.  20; 
Alford,  Prol.  iv.  ii.)  It  is  based  upon  \\hat  is  supposed  to 
be  the  evangelist's  own  declaration  in  his  preface,  that 
he  derived  his  materials  in  the  same  way  as  others  did.  ! 
viz.  from  eye-witnesses— upon  what  is  felt  by  them  to 
be  the  best  and  most  natural  wav.  namely,  the  having  i 
recourse  to  tlv  ordinary  sources  of  information  where 
such  were,  as  in  the  present  cast.-,  accessible:  and  upon 
the  analogy  of  the  church's  history,  which  has  been 
generally  committed  to  writing  by  competent  witnesses, 
and  not  through  supernatural  information.  Either  of 
these  sources,  or  both  together,  appears  to  us  to  be  in 
itself  perfectly  satisfactory.  Various  considerations 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  them  by  our 
readers. 

Genuineness  ofdoxjid.  -The  genuineness  of  this  Gospel 
is  beyond  any  fair  question.  It  is  quoted  as  the  com- 
position of  St.  Luke  from  the  time  of  the  apostolical 
fathers  without  a  break  to  the  time  of  Chrysostom 

(Alford,  I'rol.  iv.  vii.;  Bloomtield's  Gr.  Test.  Preface  to  Luke;  Home's 

Introduction)      The  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters 
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is  disputed  hv  some,  but  on  no  good  grounds.  Its  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Christ  is  probably  the  reason  that  has  led  to  this.  J\lar- 
eion  is  the  oiilv  authority  on  which  they  are  disputed, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  he  is  no  authority  in  the 
present  instance  (Larduer's  Credibility  of  Gospel  History;  Mill 
on  the  Mythic  Interpretation  of  Luke  i.;  Oostevzee  on  Luke  i.  ». 

Infjiiratimi  oj  (ii'.^n/.—  The  inspiration  of  this  gospel 
has  been  more  fivqikiitly  denied  than  its  authenticity. 
Its  canonical  authority  and  inspiration  ha\e  been  de- 
fended by  Professor  Alexander  in  his  l\i,/<,n  <•/ t/ti  (>!tt 
,i,,,l  _\,,,-  Tivhtmcnt  axctrtainiit.  p.  •jn-_>--jlu.  The  tes- 
timonies of  the  faiiiers  of  tic  tir-t  t\\o  centuries  toils 
inspiration  have  been  collected  by  Lardiier  in  his  ('/•<'• 
iltliiliti/  oj'  tin  inifi.il.  Eusehius  ranks  it  among  those 
universally  reci  hi  d  as  di\ine  (Hist.  Kid  iii.  2:.). 

l>iiti.  The  date  is  vi  rv  variously  represented.  .1  (can 
Alford  armies  at  leii-th  from  Acts  xxviii.  :;n.  that  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  uas  v,  ritteli  two  years  after  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Koine,  i .<  .  according  to  him,  in  the  spring 
of  A.D.  03,  and  that  Ins  Gospel  must  therefore  ha\e 
been  u  ritteti  before  this  date.  and.  as  \\oiild  appear 
from  internal  i  \  ideiice.  considerahlv  before  this  date, 
probably  from  A.I),  fill  to  .",>  I'r.  1.  di.  iv.  sect  iv.  vol.  i  ;  an.l 
Clironi>li>cic:il  Talili  .  •  Vets,  vol.  ii.)  I  Ionic  enume- 

rates \  arions  dates  of  dillereiit  commentators,  and  stales 
that  the  majoritv  of  them  a.--i-j;n  il  to  A.D.  ii:!  or  ill 
(Introd.  to  Scriptures,  vol.  iv  p.  ii.  di.  ii.  si  •  The  identi- 

lication  of  Luke  with  "the  brother"  of  2  Co.  viii,  1^ 
Life  of  l.uki-1.  set  ins  to  stamp  considerable  prohabililv 
on  the  early  tradition  that  "the  gi  .-pel"  tin  re  spoken  of 
ua-  our  Gospel  bv  St.  Luke,  and  if  so,  is  eonelusi\e 
as  to  it-  date.  The  mention  that  his  "  praisi-  is  in  nil 
tii  <•!<  n  i-rl«.<."  an  expression  apparently  much  more 
i  \tensi\e  in  application  than  "the  churches  oi  Mace- 
donia" (  l.-eu  here  spoken  i  l  in  the  chapter,  is  n  mark- 
able.  As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  Luke  i-nouhiiv 
even  mentioned;  I  nit  as  a  writer  of  a  Gospel,  it  is,  in  such 
terms  his  performance  would  be  spoken  of.  It  umild 
rapidlv  be  circulated,  and  the  praise  of  ils  writer  be 
recounted,  throu'jh  tin-  church's  of  (  hri.-t.  Mr.  I '.irks 
has  lately  reproduetil  this  \  ieu  (Ilono  Apostolic;u,  p.  242), 
but  it  is  not  ooinnionlv  adi  pled  in  modern  tini'  -.  Its 
nce|itioii  would  make  the  date  of  Luke  to  be  1  efore 
A. Ii.  ;">7.  about  \\hich  time  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  uas  \\ritteii  (Adam  Clarke  011  2  Cor.  vii.  is;  St. 
chrysostoni  on  samel.  If  we  acquiesce  in  the  view  that 
1  Ti.  v.  1s  is  a  ((notation  from  Luke,  ue  must  assign  it 
a  date  earlier  than  the  epistle,  uhieh  would  probably 
place  it  from  A.D.  ,".o  to  .VI.  An  larly  date  is  proha 
bio.  The  imperfect  accounts  of  our  Lord's  life,  oral 
and  written,  in  circulation  before  this  time,  uould  pro- 
bablv  necessitate  an  early  authoritative  Gospel.  \Vhtn 
churches  were  widely  scattered  throughout  the  empire, 
apostolic  presence  would  not  sutlice  for  the  varied 
wants  of  the  Christian  communities.  Such  wants  ori- 
ginated apostolical  epistles  at  an  early  date,  and  would 
naturallv  call  for  an  early  life  of  Christ.  Luke  met 
with  Paul  a  short  time  after  the  council  of  Acts  xv., 
which  met  about  A.I),  />(>.  He  was  in  intimate  com- 
munication with  him  from  this  time  until  he  left,  him 
in  Acts  xvi.  The  subsequent  period  of  separation  is 
with  considerable  probability  held  to  have  been  the 
time  for  the  drawing  out  of  the'  ( iospe].  Jiengel  inclines 
to  a  still  earlier  date  (Gnom.  Preface  to  St.  Matthew).  The 
vounger  Thiersch  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Paul's  im- 
prisonment at  C;esarea,  A.U.  5o-GO  (Christian Church, p.  Ms, 


translated  by  Cariylr).  1] 
li-hed  until  after  the 
Hist.  v.  s). 

/'/./'•c  nf  }\~i-i/i,i:/.  It  was  tlie  opinion  of  the  first 
c  'Uturics  that  Lukes  (oispel  was  composed  in  Aehaia. 
1  >r.  Lardner  has  examined  the  testimonies  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  agreed  in  its  conclusion  (La-rdncr's  Works,  Oct. 

vi.  130-130).  This  is  also  Alford's  view  (1'rol.  iv.  v.)  .Mi- 
chaelis  prefers  Alexandria  (Int.  Lectures  to  New  Test.  sect. 
xcvi.)  Thiersch  selects  Ciesarea  (Christian  Church,  ]  b). 
J  lorne  mentions  some  other  views  (lutrod.  to  Study  of  U.S. 
vol.  iv.)  (Joster/ee  inclines  to  lumie  (Com.  on  Luke  i.  •!(>). 
For  whom  written.—  The  (Jospel  of  Luke  was  written 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  instruction  of  Theophilus. 
It  is  then-fort'  of  conseijUeiict.'  to  know  who  he  was. 
lie  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  rank,  therefore  of 
liberal  education,  a  (lentile,  and  an  inhabitant  probably 
of  Italy,  if  not  of  Rome  itself  (Olshauscn,  Gosp.  i.  77-79;  Oos- 
teiv.ee  mi  Luke  i.  27).  Tile  idea  that  the  name  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  appellation,  signi!i"ant  of  all  friends  of  ( iod.  though 
adopted  bv  Wordsworth,  is  gencraliv  rejected  ^Alt'ord, 
(.ir.  Te.st.  mi  cli.  i.  :n.  Dr.  Kairbairo  tliinkshe  was  a  Syrian 
ijleniiene'itics,  17-1.  We  cannot  however  suppose  that  it 
\sas  written  for  him  alone,  though  his  character  and 
(lentile  origin  may  point  out  the  nature  and  scope  of 
this 'j'l'spel.  Th:it  it  was  written  forOentile  comcrts 
was  the  opinion  of  antiquity  (Bloomfield's  Gr.  Test,  Preface). 
This  is  very  generally  held  now  (Sticr's  Words  ..f.b  MI*, 

Preface  to  Mark;  Wordsworth's  Lecture  prefixed  t(.>  Luke).    Alford 

holds  tliat  it  was  written  for  all  Christians  without  dis- 
tinction of  Jew  or  Gentile.  This  is  probably  the  exact 
truth.  The  gospel  of  Christ  broke  down  the  distinc- 
tion of  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
of  the  Gospels,  and  Luke's  perhaps  less  than  any  of 
them,  would  be  written  for  the  peculiar  use  of  either 
of  the  two  once  distinct,  but  now  blended  classes. 

i^f !//c  ami  <  Imrai'ti  /•.  From  a  man  of  Luke's  educa- 
tion we  would  expect  a  superior  style  of  writing  to 
that  of  the  other  Gospels.  It  is  accordingly  recognized 
by  scholars  as  more  classical  in  its  idioms.  Its  compo- 
sition is  of  a  more  studied  kind,  and  the  writer  more 
frequently  gives  bis  judumcnt  of  the  events  he  relates. 
In  completeness  Luke  far  exceeds  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  Jo] in.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  he  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  his  record  of  brief  observations  and 
occasional  sayings  of  I'hrist.  Tie  has  also  very  many 
parables  peculiar  to  his  gospel,  and  these  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  instructive  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
narratives.  Richness  of  detail  and  graphic  power 
generally  mark  those  which  he  alone  relates.  Such 
are  the  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan,  ch.  x.,  of  the 
ri''h  fool,  ch.  xii.,  of  the  prodigal  son,  ch.  xv.,  of  the  pub- 
lican and  I'liarisee,  ch.  xviii.,  and  many  others. 

('milt  ,if*  .,/'  (,'i>.--jifl.-  —We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  view  of  the  contents  of  this  Gospel  and  the  order 
in  which  they  are  arranged.  From  the  preface  and  the 
gospel  itself  wo  learn  that  Luke's  object  was  to  give 
such  an  account  of  the  life  of  Christ  from  its  com- 
mencement, as  would  afford  to  the  Christian  mind  a 
full  idea  of  the  true  significance  of  that  life.  In  exhi- 
biting the  relation  of  Christ  to  John  Haptist.  in  whom 
the  old  covenant  was  represented,  he  places  him  before 
us  as  the  fulliller  of  Jewish  law  and  prophecy:  while  in 
his  genealogy  he  only  uses  the  Jewish  parentage  to  con- 
nect the  second  head  of  the  human  family  with  its  first 
head  Adam.  We  may  first  divide  this  Gospel  into  two 
divisions:  the  former  containing  chapters  one  and  two, 


and  giving  such  information  of  our  Lord's  life  before 
the  period  of  his  public  ministry  as  Luke  thought  it 
needful  to  relate;  the  latter,  embracing  the  remainder 

of  the  gospel,  giving  us  a  history  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
and  terminating  with  his  farewell  to  earth  at  his  ascen- 
sion. 

Chap.  i.  contains  a  narrative  of  events  previous  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  viz.  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  his  forei miner, 
.John  ISapti.-t,  ."/  L'.'J;  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  -(j  38; 
and  some  most  beautiful  hymns  of  prai-e  with  which  Klizabeth. 
.Mary,  and  Xacharias  greet  the  expectation  or  fullilnieiit  of  these 
events. 

Ch.  ii.  gives  an  account  of  the  nativity,  ami  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  angels  of  heaven  and  the  faithful 
of  the  old  dispensation,  I  IJS.  <  'lie  anecdote  of  our  Lord'.-  i  <•;.- 
houd.  marking  vhe  coh.-ciousncss  of  his  divine  mission,  and  a 
sketch  01  his  ordinary  lift;  and  development  to  the  opening  o:  his 
ministry,  close  this  chapter,  4n  ./_'. 

Ch.  iii.  gives  an  account  of  the  testimony  home  to  Jesus  by 
the  preaching  and  baptism  of  John;  brings  Je.-us  before  us  as 
baptized  by. John,  and  owned  by  a  \oice  from  heaven  a?  Cod's 
Son,  and  traces  up  his  genealogy  to  Adam. 

Ch.  iv.  gives,  us  an  account  of  our  hord's  preparation  fur  his 
public  life  by  the  endurance  of  temptation,  1  t.'l;  gives  us  an 
id. -a  of  the  persuasive  nature  of  his  ['reaching,  and  of  his  claims 
to  be  the  fulfilment  ol' ancient  prophecy.  1-1  lil;  presents  him  to 
us  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  narrates  the  persecution  and  the 
popularity  which  alternately  markid  his  career,  l>  1.;. 

Ch.  v.  relates  the  first  call  of  1'eter,  James,  John,  and  Levi, 
and  Christ's  putting  f"rward  hi.-,  claim  to  forgive  sin.  1  L't;  in 
his  reception  of  sinners  he  marks  the  gracious  character  of  his 
mission,  L'7  ;):'. 

Ch.  vi.  relates  Christ's  claim  to  1  e  l.-rd  of  the  Sabbath.  1-11; 
the  call  of  the  twelve  apostles.  I'J-  hi;  and  a  discourse  of  Jesus, 
sup|  o.-ed  by  many  to  be  an  abridgment  of  Matthew's  sermon 
on  the  mount. 

Ch.  vii.  relates  the  tirst  fruits  of  the  Gentiles  to  Christ  in  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  centurion,  1  In;  a  miracle  of  resurrection, 
11-lii;  John  Baptist's  message  to  Jesus  from  the  prison.  Is- 30; 
and  Christ's  pardon  of  the  sinful  woman,  ;;7  .")0. 

Ch.  viii.  i  elates  a  tour  of  preaching  throughout  Galilee,  in 
which  the  twelve  accompany  Christ,  1;  during  it  occurs  the 
.-econd  iccorded  miracle  of  raising  the  dead.  -1 1  DO. 

Ch.  ix.  relates  the  mission  of  the  apostles  to  preach.  1-0;  the 
miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  live  thousand,  11-17;  the  transfigu- 
ration, -JS-:)5;  followed  by  Christ's  plain  announcement  of  his 
approaching  death,  4::  -l/i;  commences  the  account  of  his  last 
farewell  journey  through  Galilee  and  Samaria,  in  anticipation  of 
his  crucifixion,  ol  ii-. 

Ch.  x.  relates  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disciples,  1  17;  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  '27  37. 

Ch.  xi.  gives  various  lessons  relative  to  prayer,  1  l.'i;  relates  the 
blasphemous  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  to  Jesus,  and  his  stern 
denunciations  of  their  hypocrisy,  guilt,  and  coming  ruin,  l.~>  .VI. 

I'll.  xii.  gives  various  lessons  of  warning  and  tncoura;_emeirt 
to  his  disciples  in  the  prospect  of  the  trials  that  would  await 
them  on  his  departure,  l-5'.>. 

Ch.  xiii.  affirms  the  universal  need  of  repentance,  1  ".;  records 
various  parables,  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  God's  kingdom,  of 
the  way  to  that  kingdom,  and  the  struggle  for  it,  6-1.0;  and  an- 
nounces the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  ;'.4-35. 

Ch.  xiv.  rebukes  earthly  pride,  1-14;  parable  of  the  supper. 
10-24. 

Ch.  xv.  Parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  of  the  piece  of  silver,  and 
the  prodigal  son,  1-H2. 

Ch.  x\  i.  Parables  of  the  unjust  steward,  the  rich  glutton  and 
Lazarus,  1  :!i'. 

Ch.  xvii.  Christ  gives  directions  about  forgiveness,  heals  ten 
lepers,  and  predicts  his  second  coming  in  judgment,  L'0-57. 

Ch.  xviii.  Parable  of  the  importunate  widow,  1-8;  of  the 
Ph  irisee  and  publican.  9-14;  children  are  brought  to  Christ, 
I".  17;  he  declares  the  danger  of  riches,  18-30;  commencement 
of  the  last  journey  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  31-43. 

Ch.  xix.  Zaccheus  entertains  Christ  in  Jericho,  1-10;  parable 
of  the  nobleman  and  pounds,  l'J--.'V;  Christ  passes  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives  into  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  28-48. 

Ch.  xx.  Christ's  teaching  in  the  temple,  1-8;  parable  of  the 
husbandman,  9-1'.';  enemies  of  Christ  fail  to  entangle  him  in  his 
talk,  2^-47. 

Ch.  xx  i.  Christ  predicts  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  end  of  the  world,  5  -,'!S. 
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ch.  xxii.  Jmlascuiisjiireswith  the  priests  against  Christ,  1-ti; 
the  last  passover,  and  institution  of  the  Lord's,  supper,  s.  'Jo; 
Christ'.-  preparatory  trial  in  tlie  high  priest's  palace,  ami  IV  er's 
denial,  •<  \  <'<•>:  (.'hrist's  r:  indemnat  i-n  I  .y  the  council  of  the  San 
hedrim.  (In  71. 

Ch.  v.xiii.  Christ's  trial  l>cf>.re  1'il.ite  and  Iler...l,  1  :::;;  his 
erneitixiun.  ->'i  '•>'•'•:  \.irion-  t'eelinu's  of  derision,  unbelief,  repent 
anee,  faith.  Arc.,  displayed  l.y  the  lookers-on,  :tt  4:>:  death  and 
htirial  <>f  Cln-i-it,  I'i  ."'0. 

Ch.  xxiv.  I'e.siinvrtion  .  .f.Ie-n:-.  I  •-;  \  i>it  ,.f  Peter  to  the'JTave. 
1-J;  Christ  ;i]>]iears  to  two  of  the  disciples  at  Knunan-  I:;  ::::;  his 
a  |, pea  ranee  to  the  eleven  a  post  les  and  others.  :;;•;  -t-e  his  a-cen.-i<>n. 
oU,  .".1;  faitli  and  joy  of  t!ie  diseiples,  :.•_',  .V:.  |  it  i  .  j 

LUNATIC,  tlu-  literal  renderino  of  the  C.reek  o-eXi?- 

j'ia.(V>uffo:.  which  is  twice  iM-d  in  'he  \i-\\  Testament 
fur:;  class  cif  cli-i  :i  -i  persons,  who  experienced  tlie 
healino;  p,.\v.  i of  Jesus,  M  ,-  iv. -J4;  xvii  i:>.  Ill  the  fh>t 
of  tin-  two  pa  — -e.es  the  affection  appears  to  be  distin- 
o-uisln-d  frmiL  \vli:it  wore  called  ilriinmiarul  pos-,  --i<  ms 
(8aifJi.ovi^o/j.cvov!  KO.I  (TfX^j'iaj'o/xe'i'oi's  .  wliiic  in  the  second 

tin1  lunatic  pel-sun  furins  one  i  .f  the  111'  >st  marked  cases 
nf  i|i  moniaoal  ao-encv.  I ' v  luiiatie,  or  innon-struck,  tin- 
ancients  \\vri-  w  out  to  designate  tin  >-••  \\  1m  w  i-n-  subject 
t->  epilepsy.  Orijen.  -peakiu.;  of  e]>ili-pties,  says,  "the 
vulgar  call  tin-in  lunatics,  because  tin-  madness  i  if  do 
limns  accompanies  them  thrui.uh  the  lunar  course' 
Cel  iii  -'".  ;  in  other  \vurds,  th.-y  believed  tin-  di-- 
ease  to  lie  aeti'd  <ili  l>v  tin-  union,  so  as  (•  i  _f"U  \\  ith 
hi-r  ineri-a-'-,  and  a'jain  di-cT'-ase  \\ln-n  sh'-  \\.nu-d.  As 
used  in  Scripture,  the  \\nrd  is  >implv  tu  Ke  taken  in  it> 
popular  inqxirt,  a~  aii»th>T  ti-nn  for  e],il,.],^\-.  m- such- 
like paroxvsiuul  affections,  l.ut  attinniii-.;  notliinj  is  to 
the  nature  m-  orioiu  of  th<-  di 

LUZ.  the  aneieiit   name  i.f   l',i  inn.    uhich  si  . 
of  a  to\\n  lniilt  in  tin-  laud  of  th-  Ilittite-  liy  the  man 
who   lii-travel    tin-   uri-;:ial    eiu    int..    the    hand    of   the 
Israelite-.    .In       •_  I'.ut    its    precise    lo(-;ditv    and    -\ili 

sequent  historv  are  <|nite  unknown. 

LYCAO'NIA.  A  |ij-..vin«-  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
boundaries  of  which  di  tiered  so  much  at  various  pi  riods 
that  it  is  impossible  no\\  to  deserilie  them  with  accu- 
racy, (ieiierally  sjieakino;  i(  mav  l»-  >aid  ;  liat  l.vca<>- 
nia  was  ill  the  south  of  .\-:a  Minor  hounded  to  tin- 
north  by  ( lalatia.  to  the  ea^t  l>v  (  'appadocia.  to  the  west 
by  1'i-idia  and  rhry-'ia.  and  to  the  south  1  >v  (  'ilicia : 
but  the  actual  limit-  were  raivlv  the  sann-  Ion-  together, 
a  city  beiii'.r  reckoned  non  in  one  and  now  in  another 
province,  as  it  pleased  lip-  K'oiiian  ^o\crnor>.  or  anv 
potentate  of  the  vicinity. 

Tin-  country  i-  a  table-land,  bounded  to  the  north 
and  south  by  hiuh  mountains,  and  on  the  north  opecialiv 
tit  only  for  pa>tura-e.  The  soil  is  -really  impregnated 
\\ith  salt,  and  water  for  drinkino- can  in  u'eneral  be  had 
only  from  deep  wells.  Tin-re  an-  -,-veral  extensive 
lakes,  most  of  which  are  salt. 

The  Lyoaonians  seem  to  have  had  a  lan-.rua--e  of  their 
own.  distinct  from  that  of  tin-  provinces  b\  which  thev 
were  surrounded;  this  the  writer  of  the  Acts  mentions 
as  ''the  speech  of  Lycaonia."  Ae.  xiv.  M,  but  we  have  no 
traces  of  it  remaining.  Tin- best  authorities,  with  whom 
Calniet  agrees,  s]ieak  of  it  as  merely  a  coi-ru|it  (Jn-ck. 
The  people  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  never  fully 
subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  coin|neivd  rather  than 
amalgamated  by  the  Creeks.  They  acquired  a  kind  of 
independence  under  Amyntas.  who  is  called  bv  Strabo 
their  kin;:'.  After  his  death  the  province  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  incorporated  a  lar^e 
portion  of  it  with  C'appadoeia. 

The  chief  citv  of  Lycaonia  was   Iconinm,  now  called 
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Konyeh:  and  others  of  importance  were  Laodica-a  i  called 
( 'ombusta  to  distin-nish  it  from  other  cities  of  the  same 

',  name),  Deri  e.  Lystra,  and  Autiochiana.  [H.  c  -s.'| 

LYC'IA.  A  province  of  Asia  .Minor,  in  the  south- 
wot,  having  1'amphylia  on  the  east.  C'aria  on  the 
west,  1'hrv-ia  on  the  north,  and  the  sea  on  the  south. 
Its  two  chii  f  towns,  1'atara  and  Myra.  were  both. 
though  on  different  occasions,  visited  by  1'aul.  AO.  s\i.  1; 
xxvii  ,'i  The  people  were  early  o'iven  to  seafarino- 
iller.nl.  v!: ,ir.^,  and  havinu'  also  a  fertile  soil,  they  at 

.  tained  to  coiisidi-rable  wealtli  and  prosperity.  Many 
architectural  remains  of  the  district  and  coins  have 
been  recovered  and  illii>tratcd.  bv  Sir  Charles  l-'eilows, 
as  w.-!I  a--  by  somu  other  l-in-lish  travellers.  Tin- 
people  maintained  lon.o;  tlieir  independence:  they  snc- 
cessfully  resisted  t'ni-sus  of  l.ydia.  and  under  the  I'er- 
,-ian  ride  wviv  allowed  to  retain  their  own  kind's  as 
.-atrap-.  l-'.veii  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudirs. 
Lycia  contrived  to  secure  for  it -elf  tin-  privileges  of  a  free 
state;  but  thenceforth  it  was  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
condition  of  a  Uoiuaii  province,  and  shared  in  the  gene- 
ral fortune-  of  that  part  of  the  empire. 

LYD'DA.  anciently  l."i>  [.-•>'<•'/'.  v""'1''"''!  -^  '"XV1! 
which,  Ul H ler  tin  name  of  I  ,o,l.  occurs  in  a  tVw  pas-a^e- 
of  tin-  Old  'I'e-tanient.  and  appears  to  have  Ir.-eii  either 
i -lit  iivlv  or  in  -real  part  built  by  the  He  1 1  ja  mites,  i  rh.  viii 
]-  i:  s  ,.::..  How  members  of  that  tribe  sliould 

ha\e  -ot  possession  of  it  :-  unkiio\\n.  for  it  lav  at  some 
di  tancc  from  their  proper  territorv.  and  was  within 
the  confines  of  Kphraim  bein_  about  nine  miles  ea-t 
:  .loppa,  and  on  :l,e  i-o.-id  from  thence  to  Jerusalem. 
From  the  l.'omalis  it  --..it  tin-  name  of  i  )i,,spolis.  but  is 
now.  and  ha-,  pri  ibabK  1  ecu  ah'  a  \  -  bv  t  he  nat  i\  e  popu- 
lation, call  i  d  l.ndd.  Though  it  never  eoines  into  imtic-e' 
in  connection  with  the  more  stirring  events  of  Old 
Te-!ament  hi-torv.  \  et  mention  is  occasionally  made  of 
it  in  tin-  Apocr\  pha  and  d..-,  phus  i  M,,,-  xi.  ::l;  J.  v  Ant. 
xiv.  11,  sect. -':  xii.  li;  Wars,  ii  I'.i,  sei-t  l.&i-.l  I  hiring  the  many 
vicissitudes  wliich  |ia--t  d  over  I'al'-tine  between  the 
return  from  I'.abvloll  and  tin  ^o-pel  ai;e.  l.\dd;i  was 
th'--ub|eet  of  not  a  few  ehaii'_es.  |n  particular,  it- 
inhabitant-  were  reduced  to  slavery,  aloiiL;  with  those 
of  several  other  cities.  b\  Cassius.  who  after  the  death 
of  Julius  Ca-sar  came  to  Palestine  and  practised  manv 
criiiltii-s;  tln-v  were  afterwards  restored  to  lihcrtv  bv 
Anthon\.  At  a  later  period.  C.-st  ills  Callus,  tin-  l!u. 
man  proconsul  under  Nero,  when  inarchino;  against  Je- 
rusalem reduced  it  to  ashes  (.Ins  Wars,  ii.  Ill,  sect.  1 1.  It 
soon  revived,  however,  for  even  under  Vespasian  it 
had  attained  to  some  importance,  and  is  described  bv 
Josephus  as  a  \illaov  not  inferior  in  si/e  to  a  city  'Wars, 
iii  :!.  sect.  .".-.  Ant.  x\  c..  sect  'JV  Sometime  previous  to  that 

|  it  had    been    visited    bv  St.    IVter    in    one    of    his   tours 

1  tlirouo'h  the  coimtrv  district.-  of  Judea,  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  miraculous  cure  wrought  by  him  on  a  paralytic 
of  the  nanr-  of  .Mm  as.  Ac.  i.x.  ::•-'.::.'.  This  -reatly  aided 
the  cause  of  (  'hri-tianit  v  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
church  of  some  importance  spruno-  n]i  in  the  place. 
Lydda  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of  whom  mention  is 
often  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals;  and  in  the  course 
of  tin-  Pelagian  controversy  a  provincial  synod  met  there 

'.\.!>.  41">l,  whose  proceedilio's,  however,  reflected  no 
honour  on  the  place.  Its  -rand  ecclesiastical  distinction 
consisted  in  its  having  been  probably  the  birth  -place  of 
the  renowned  Saint  ( Jeorge,  and  certainlv  the  place  of 
•  his  sepulture.  A  ni.-igniHceiit  church,  of  uncertain  date, 
was  there  erected  in  his  h  .Hour.  The  crusaders  found 
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village,  having  nothing  to  distinguish  it  but  the  ruins 
of  the  church  of  St.  George,  and  the  fine  gardens  and 
orchards  by  which  it  is  surrounded  .  Kohius'in,  lies  iii  [j.4!i; 

Van  dc  Vul  le,  Memoir,  ]>.  331). 

LYDTA,  The  district  in  Asia  AJinor  inhabited 
by  the  offspring  of  the  Sethite  LCD  (which  see).  It 
occurs  only  once  in  the  Knglish  Bible,  K/u.  xxx.  :>,  and 
then  as  the  incorrect  equivalent  of  C'T?  ([<"<l i in).  Th;: 
province  had  Mysia  on  the  north.  Phrygia  on  the  east, 
and  ('aria  on  the  south. 

LYDTA.  A  woman  of  Thyatira,  who,  at  the  time 
of  .Paul's  first  visit  to  Macedonia,  was  resident  in 
Philippi,  as  a  seller  of  purple,  that  is.  probabh ,  of 
purple-dyed  cloth.  She  became  a  convert  to  the  faith 
preached  by  the  apostle,  and  received  him  into  her 
house,  herself  the  first  member  of  a  church  which  soon 
sprung  into  great  vigour,  and  was  distinguished  for  its 
hearty  and  devoted  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel. 
Ac.  xvi.  14- 4u.  (Ste  PHILIPPIC 

LYSA'NIAS,  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  Civsar.  when  John  the  Baptist  entered  on  his 
public  ministry,  Lu.  iii.  i.  In  later  times  some  have 
attempted  to  throw  doubt  on  the  statement,  but  with- 
out any  valid  grounds.  (See  undir  Aim.F.NK.) 

LYS'IAS,  CLAU'DIUS.  A  R, .man  captain,  or  chili- 
arch,  who  at  the  time  of  Paul's  last  visit  to  .Jerusa- 
lem happened  to  be  in  charge  of  the  troops  which  were 
stationed  in  the  citadel,  lie  was  the  means  of  rescuing 
the  apostle  from  the  fury  of  the  crowd,  and  of  after- 
wards saving  his  life  from  a  cunningly  devised  strata- 
gem that  was  laid  by  a  company  of  Jewish  zealots, 
Ac.  xxi.  :>7-.'j(i;  xx  ii.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  him;  but 
from  the  prompt  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  himself,  as  between  Paul  and  his  accusers, 


he   appears   to   have    been   a   person  (if   prudence   and 
sagacity. 

LYS'TRA.  A  town  of  Lycaonia  in  Asia  .Minor, 
the  birth-place  of  Timothy,  and  interesting  as  the  scene 
of  several  important  incidents  in  the  apostolic  history. 

>  It  is  not  easy  to  iix  on  its  exact  site.  Hamilton  places 
it  at  Pin  P>ir  Kilisseh,  where  there  are  some  ruins, 
that  is,  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Iconium. 

!  Arundel  considers  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Bey 
Shehr.  about  as  far  to  the  west  of  the  same  place,  to 
be  a  likely  site,  and  Leake  prefers  Khartoun  Serae,  a 
spot  about  midway  between  the  two.  From  these 
opinions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  as  to  the 
position  of  Derbe  and  Lystra  is  not  likely  to  receive  a 
speed v  solution.  Thus  much  only  can  be  decided,  that 
as  St.  Paul  went  from  Iconium  to  Lystra.  and  from 
thence  to  Derbe,  this  must  be  the  geographical  order  in 
which  we  may  expect  the  cities  to  be  found. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  related  that  St. 
Paul,  in  company  with  P>arnabas,  having  healed  a 
cripple  at  Lystra,  Ac.  xiv.  >-2i,  was  saluted  as  a  god  bv 

1  the  people,  and  that  the  priest  of  Jupiter  brought  oxen 
and  garlands,  intending  to  otter  sacrifices,  taking  Paul 
to  be  Mercnrius  and  P>arnabas  Jupiter.  This  the 
apostles  succeeded  in  preventing:  but  soon  afterwards, 
on  the  arrival  of  certain  Jews  from  Iconium  who  pre- 
judiced the  people  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  a  tumult 
was  excited,  in  which  Paid  was  stoned,  and  taken  out 
of  the  city  as  dead.  He  revived,  however,  while  the 
disciples  were  standing  around  him.  and  again  returned 
into  the  citv.  After  having  y'oiie  for  a  short  time  to 
Derbe.  he  took  Lystra  on  his  way  back,  and  apparently 
met  with  better  treatment,  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
anv  further  violence,  Ac.  xiv  :'i.  [11.  c — s.J 
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MAACAH.  MAACHAH  [both  forms  are  adopted  mother,  and  was  hence  so  called,  though  in  reality  she 
in  the  English  1'iibl'.  though  the  Hebrew  i.-  tin-  same.  wa.-thc  grandmother  of  Asa:  and  bein-  an  idolatrous 
'"'frT?,  OjijJt'mxiuii].  A  .-mall  district  and  kin-dom  on  as  well  as  imperious  woman,  he  found  it  necessary. 
the  south-east  declivity  of  .Mount  Hermon,  or  perhaps  w  hen  he  came  "f  age,  to  have  her  removed  from  the 
stretching  further  into  the  east,  and  bordering  on  what  court,  and  In  r  corrupt  wavs  forbidden,  i  Ki.  .\v.  i;;,  11. 
is  now  called  the  Eejah.  I's  position  is  now  IP  re  Her  affinity  to  the  royal  house  of  Oeshur  may  possibly 
exactly  defined:  but  it  appear.-  to  have  been  at  no  account  for  her  idolatrous  tendencies. 
great  distance  from  Oe.-hur.  as  the  Oeshurites  MAACHATH1TKS.  X«  MAACAH. 
.Maachathite-  are  commonly  coupled  together,  .1  .s.  xii  :>;  MA  ALEH-  A  RK  AB  BiM  [«.<»•(•/;/  of  itcorpifin*.  >  r 
xiii.  13  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  second  of  the  pas-  itf<i>-/i!<ni.*'  /«/.<.<].  The  A  uthori/ed  Version  has  only 
sages  referreil  to.  that  the  country  actually  })ossessed  once  pr<--er\ed  the  name  in  this  form.  Jus.  xv.  :i:  in  the 
by  the  Israelites  after  the  conquest  of  Ba-han  extended  two  other  passages,  Xu.  xxxiv.  1.  Ju.  i  :;r,,  where  it  occurs. 
only  to  the  border  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  ])eojile  the  term  MHH/I/I  is  translated,  and  the  expiession  is 
ot  Oeshui  and  Maachah:  and  that  the  original  inhabi-  "the  -.'oiii-  u|.  to  A  k  rabbi  m."  Tin-re  can  be  n»  doubt 
tants  continued  to  retain  their  territory,  though  .-ubject  that  it  w  a.-  a  pass  over  some  mountain  rid.-  in  ar  t In- 
to [sraelitish  supremacy.  Nothin-  i-  In  aid  of  Maaeah  nortln  rn  extremitv  of  the  Aral'ah  or  -rial  \\adv  that 
and  it-  [leople  in  th"  future  hi-tor\  of  |-i,t.l  tilith-  -tretched  southward  from  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  direction 
reign  of  David,  win  n  ih  y  appear,  in  league  with  the  "f  Sin.-.i:  for  it  is  mentiom-d  twice  in  the  southern 
children  of  Ammon.  taking  part  in  one  of  the  fiercest  boundary  line  of  Canaan,  in  a  manner  which  d«  tcr 
conflicts  which  the  royal  psalmist  had  to  maintain  mines  it  to  have  been  somewhere  to  the  south  of  Kab- 
against  siirroundinu  enemies,  i  s.i.  x  i;-1-;  uli  \:\  :.  In  /.eel.  and  the  flat  jun-le  or -hor  which  lies  at  the  south 
both  passages  alike  the  readhi-;  ought  to  be,  not  "king  of  th.  head  Sea.  The  houndan  line,  as  marked  in 
Maacah."  but  "the  kin-'  of  Maaeah."  Tint  hi-  quota  the  pa.-.-ag<  -  ivf.  rred  to.  may  be  seen  under  K.\1!K.\.\: 
for  the  struggle  was  only  a  thon-and  men.  while  l.-htob  see  al-o  K  u-./.i-  :n..  and  the  map  attached  to  Snriil 
had  twohe  thoii-and.  and  tin-  Syrians  of  Beth-r.-hob  ('IHNTKV.  (  Inr  infoi-mal  i..n  is  not  exact  eiiou-h  to 
and  Zoha  twenty  thousand,  m.iy  ju-t]yln  regarded  a-  dc-t.  rniin.-  with  |ierl'i-ct  certainty  tin-  precise  pass  or 
a  proof  of  the  comparative  smallnes-  of  the  resources  road  intendid  in  the  Hebrew  term.  Hence  some 
"I  Maacah  and  its  king.  understand  l>\  it  tin-  pass  of  Safeh  Stanley,  others  of 

MAACAH.   MAACHAH.      1.   The   name  ..f  s.-ve  Xaweirah     hi  Sauleyi.  others  again  of  Su'tah     Orove, 

ra!     men.    "t     whom.     howe\--r.     scarceh     anything     i-  \\  il: 

known  except  their  genealogical  m- social  position      tin-  MA  AKATH    [<!es.  Lammim*.  l>iiniinti-\.  a  town  in 

father  ..f   . \i-hi-h.  kin-- of  Oath.   IK          '.   tin-  father  of  the  hill   country  of  J  udali.  included   in  the  same   -n.np 

llaiian.  on.-  of    |)a\id'-  heroes,   in.  xi   i  .   the   father  ,,f  w  it  h  Halhnl,  Bcth-y.ur,  Oedor,  lieth-aiioth,  and  Eltekon. 

shephatiah.  i\  ho  was  head  of  the  Simeonit.  -  in   1  >a\  id's  .1-  -.  \v  >. ;,..,.     Son,"  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  at 

time,  1  Ch.  xxvii.  n;  no  great  distanci    from   Hebron:    but   tin-  exact    I»calitv 

2.    MAACAH.      Several    female.-   bon    this   nan,.-.      A  of  Maarath  is  unknown. 

daughterof    Xahor  by  hi-   concubine    Keiimah,  (.;,  MAC  CABEES,  BOOKS  OF.     Though  these  1 k 

:;!;  the  concubine  of  Caleb,  by  whom  In-  had  several  f'-ini  no  part  .-t'  inspired  Scripture,  vet,  a.-  the  matters 
"ons,  i  ch  ii  !-;  a  granddaughti  r  of  B.-njamin.  who  I.  •  contain,  d  in  tin  m  have  a  very  c],  ,  .  .  and.  in  some  re- 
came  the  wife  of  Maehir,  Hi,  >,:  Hi;  the  wife  of  Jehiel.  -poets,  impoi-taiit.  bearing  on  Scripture,  they  are  en- 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  >;Uil.  im.  viii  •>.>•  the  dau-'hter  of  titled  to  a  larger  space  than  we  usually  give  to  apocn 
Talinai,  king  of  Gesliur.  who  became  the  wife  of  David.  phal  books.  Tiny  are  five  in  number,  and  of  very 
and  the  mother  of  Absalom,  in,  hi.  •_<;  the  daughter,  or  various  character.  We -hall  give  some  account  of  eacli 
more  probably  the  granddaughter,  of  Ab-alom.  wife  of  in  order. 

1,'choboam.  and  mother  of  Abijam,  i  Ki.  xv.  i  Al.i  FIII.-I  B,".n;,  Ft  professes  to  give  the  history  of  the 
shaloni  i.-  tin- name  of  h.-r  father  in  the  passage  referred  _|,.w>  ,!,,,.;,,._.  tin.  ,.,,j,,u  ,,f  Antiochus  Epiphane.-.  and 
to,  but  in  -J  Ch.  xi.  'Jo  it  i.-  Absalom:  so  that  the  downwards  to  the  death  "f  Simon  the  Jewish  high- 
former  may  ju-tly  be  regarded  a-  another  form  of  the  priest,  and  the  accc.-sion  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus.  It 
same  word.  By  Jusephus  and  some  Jewish  writers  thus  embraces  a  period  of  forty  years,  fivm  H.C.  i  7.'»  to 
she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Tamar  and  Lrranddau'diler  n.c.  1:',.",.  It  _i\,sa  most  accurate  and  graphic  account 
of  Absalom.  In  -J  Ch.  xiii.  '2.  however,  tin-  mother  of  of  the  heroic  and  successful  struggle  of  the  Maccabaan 
Abijam  is  said  to  have  been  Micaiah.  th,- dan-liter  of  brethren  in  1  ehalf  of  religious  freedom,  of  which  wo 
I'riel  of  Oibeah.  It  is  probable  that  Micaiah  was  a  have  given  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  below.  The 
mere  variation  of  Maacah.  or  a  mistake  for  it  in  the  author  is  not  known:  hut  the  work  has  been  very  gene- 
copyiii";-  in  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  it  is  the  same  rally  ascribed  to  John  Hyrcanus.  It  is  probable  that 
as  in  -2  Ch.  xi.  -Ji),  Maacah  -and  that  I'riel  was  Inr  it  was  composed  in  his  time,  by  himself  or  some  one 
father  by  Tamar.  Ft  is  also  probable  that  this  Maacah  employed  by  him.  because  the  history  is  carried  no 
is  the  same  who  is  called  the  mother  of  Asa,  the  son  further  than  the  date  of  his  accession,  and  the  Mac- 
and  successor  of  Abijam.  and  who,  during  the  minority  caba-an  war.-  had  then  come  to  a  close.  Some  contend 
(.f  her  grandson,  exercised  the  influence  and  authority  for  a  later  date,  because  mention  is  made,  at  the  close 
usually  assigned  to  the  queen-mother.  She  acted  as  of  the  work,  of  memoirs  of  Hyrcanus.  ch.xvi.a4.  1'os- 
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<ihlv  the  book  i>  ;i  compilation  from  ]ml)lic  documents. 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
These  we  kiui\v  were  carefully  preserved,  -J.M^C.  u.  n. 

As  to  the  language  in  \vliii-h  the  work  was  originally 
written,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the 
Syro-Chaldaic  or  Hebrew.  Jerome  declares  (Proles?. 
(iuleut.)  that  lie  l;ad  seen  the  original,  though  this  has 
lieen  regard*  d  as  lost.  "Yet,  it  is  to  be  observed," 
savs  1  )r.  ('ot'on,  "that  Keimicott.  in  his  Di.tscrtatin 
(lenerulit,  cites  two  .MSS..  one  of  \\hich.  No.  -17-1.  is 
preserved  at  Rome  (JLibr.  Mavcub.  Ch..Idaicc).  written  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century:  a  second,  No.  (il '.',,  existing 
at  Hamburg  (Libr.  Maccub.  Hebraicu),  written  in  the  year 
]  M,S  "  ^Introduction,  p.  xxO  Origen  also  testifies  to  the 
Hebrew  original  Knsub.  Hist.  F.rdcs.  vi.a.i).  He  gives  the 
work  a  Hebrew  title,  viz.  >'/«//•/<//>'</,•  /;<„,  El,  "The 
Sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sons  of  (tod;"  or  otherwise. 
"The  Scourge  of  the  Kebels  against  the  Lord"  a  desig- 
nation which,  in  either  sense,  well  suited  the  heroic 
Judas  whose  exploits  the  book  records.  From  the 
C'haldaic  the  work  was  translated,  probably  by  Theo- 
dotion,  into  Greek.  The  English  version  is  from  the 
Greek  likewise.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a, 
trustworthy  history. 

SECOND  |!<>OK. — This  book  embraces  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  from  the  commission  of  Heliodorns  to 
plunder  the  temple  (B.C.  17-1  \  to  the  victory  of  .hulas 
over  Nicanor  (B.C.  101).  and  consequently  traverses 
much  of  the  same  field  with  the  first  book,  though 
commencing  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  it  opens  with 
two  epistles,  purporting  to  be  sent  from  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  to  their  brethren  in  Alexandria,  exhorting 
them  to  observe  the  feast  of  dedication,  instituted  hv 
Judas  on  occasion  of  his  purifying  the  temple,  as  nar- 
rated below.  These  letters  are  not  regarded  as  genuine. 
The  second  is  chargeable  with  an  anachronism.  It  is 
written  in  the  name  of  Judas  Maccabavus,  who  died 
thirty-six  years  before  the  date  assigned  to  it.  Tt  is 
dated  in  the  188th  year  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse, 
ch.  i.  in,  i.e.  B.C.  ~i'2i>,  whereas  Judas  was  slain  B.C.  liil. 
It  contains,  moreover,  many  things  of  a  fabulous  kind. 
which  Judas  and  the  council  of  Jerusalem  never  could 
have  written  (Prideaux.annolCC).  The  body  of  the  work 
is  an  abridgment  of  a  history  by  one  Jason,  in  five 
books,  which  records  the  exploits  of  Judas  Maccaba'us 
and  his  brethren,  and  embraces  the  chief  transactions  c<  >n- 
nected  with  the  Jews  during  the  times  of  Scleucus  IV., 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Eupator  his  son.  T.oth 
Jason  and  his  abridger  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Hellenistic  Jews:  and  the  style  of  the  work,  with  the 
manner  of  computation  employed,  tend  to  confirm  this 
conjecture.  The  epitomizer  is  conjectured  bv  I'rideaux 
to  have  been  an  Hellenist  of  Alexandria,  because  of 
the  expression  "  the  great  temple,"  applied  by  him  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  distinguish  it  apparently 
from  the  temple  which  Onias  had  erected  in  Egypt,  and 
which  was  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  great  original 
on  which  it  had  been  modelled.  The  work  has  been 
variously  ascribed  to  Philo.  Josephus.  and  Judas  Mac- 
caba -us.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  MOK- 
Ka^aLKi^v  cTrcro/'.T)  in  the  Stronidta  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  and  its  probable  date,  is  about  B.C.  !/>(!.  The 
original  language  is  Greek.  There  is  a  Svriac  and 
Latin  version,  both  very  ancient  and  very  wretched. 
The  English  version  is  from  the  Greek.  In  respect  of 
trustworthiness,  the  second  hook  of  Maccabees  does  not 
take  rank  with  the  tir.-t,  It  contradicts  the  first  book, 


giving  a  totalh  different  and  erroneous  account  ot  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  (CI>N>I>.  i  M;ir.  vi.  niv.  itii  L';\I;U. 
i.  1  1,  ii;;  i.\.  :>N),  while  the  statements  in  the  letters  are  in 
consi-telit  with  those  in  tin.1  body  of  the  Work.  It  is. 
moreover,  in  many  places  at  variance  with  Scripture 
(conij..  -2  Mac.  i.  1^  willi  K/r.  iii.  -i,  :j;  ii.  .'.  s  will,  ,k.  iii.  1C).  The 
work,  in  a  word,  is  full  of  chronological  error.-,  exag- 
gerations, miracles,  and  fables,  and  is  therefore  a  nio.-t 
un.-afe  guide.  Notwithstanding,  the  claim  for  canoni- 
cal authority  is  put  in  by  the  Romanists  in  favour  both 
of  first  and  second  .Maccabees  u  uuc.Trid.  ness,  iv.),  thou'Ji 
not  advanced  by  them  in  favour  of  the  other  hooks. 
In  the  proper  place  we  shall  consider  the  question  of 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Maccabees. 

THIRD  UoiiK.  Tip's  book  covers  a  period  of  ei^ht  or 
nine  years,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  persecution 
of  tin-  Jews  in  Egypt  under  Pioleiny  I'hilopater  IB.C. 
~\  71.  That  persecution  having  taken  place  lon^'  before 
the  Maccabsean  period,  this  book  should  have  been 
placed  first  in  order,  or  rather  should  not  have  been 
placed  among  the  Mn<-ii<il,u-x  at  all.  Hut  the  name  is 
used  with  the  latitude  to  which  we  have  drawn  atten- 
tion below.  First  and  second  .Maccabees  take  rank  be- 
fore the  so-called  third  book,  on  account  of  their  greater 
authority  and  repute,  as  is  generally  supposed,  Jose- 
phus transfers  the  persecution  of  which  this  book  treats 
to  the  reign  of  J'tolemy  Physcon.  The  incidents  are 
briefly  these  :  —  Ptolemy,  proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  after 
his  signal  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  at  Haphia. 
demanded  admission  into  the  inner  shrine  of  the  temple. 
and,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  had  passed  into  the 
inner  court,  when  a  sudden  terror  seized  him,  and  he 
was  borne  almost  lifeless  out  of  the  sacred  precincts. 
Returning  to  Alexandria,  burning  with  hatred  against 
the  .lews,  he  had  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  gather 
together  shut  up  in  the  hippodrome  to  lie  trodden  under 
foot  of  elephants.  The  citizens  were  iinited  to  the 
spectacle;  and  the  elephants  were  maddened  with  wine 
and  frankincense.  J!ut  instead  of  turning  on  the  Jews, 
the  enraged  animals  trampled  down  the  spectators,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  himself  present.  On 
this  he  ordered  the  Jews  to  be  set  free,  and  restored  to 
them  their  ancient  privileges,  regarding  tlu  ir  salvation 
as  a  most  remarkable  interposition  of  divine  providence 
in  their  favour.  The  author  of  this  book  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  Dr.  Allix,  in  his 
Judgment  of  the  Jetcixh  Church,  thinks  the  work  may 
have  been  written  during  the  reign  of  1'tolemy  Philo- 
}  later,  or  a  little  after  the  book  of  Fcclesiasticus  (B.C. 
•J<H>).  Franciscns  Junius  and  others  attribute  it  to 
Philo  (Cotton,  Intro,  xix.)  It  is  found  in  the  .Alexandrian 
and  Vatican  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  It  is  not  in  the  Vul- 
gate. and  therefore  not  among  the  apocryphal  books  in 
our  English  translation.  The  original  is  Greek.  There 
is  a  Syriac  version,  but  no  ancient  Latin  one,  the 
(  arliest  being  that  of  Froben,  A.D.  l/ioS.  As  to  the 
credit  that  is  due  to  the  book,  some,  with  De  Wette 
and  Milmaii,  regard  it  as  entirely  fabulous.  The  latter 
calls  it  a  "romantic  story"  and  a  ''legend.''  Others. 
with  Dean  Prideaux.  pronounce  the  groundwork  of  the 
history  to  be  true,  notwithstanding  of  the  romantic 
dress  in  which  it  appears.  The  English  versions  are 
those  of  Lynnc,  in  1~>~>0;  of  Whiston.  in  his  Authentic. 
Dufiimciit*,  171K-1727:  of  Orutwell,  in  T78/>;  and  of 
Cotton,  in  1S3'2:  which  last  is  based  oil  Winston'  s  ver- 
sion. though  professedly  departing  from  it  wherever  an 
examination  of  the  original  seemed  to  demand  it. 
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Forum  Uo<>K.  —  k  contains  an  embellishment  of  the 
story  of  the  martyrdom  of  old  KIcazar,  and  of  the  seven 
brethren,  with  their  mother,  under  Antiochus  Kpi- 
phaiies,  us  uiven  in  '2  Mac.  vi.  v  ii.  We  cannot  enter 
OIL  the  details.  The  work  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  that  entitled  <'<> //••,/•/////.</  tl«  Gaurnmcnt  ur  /;';/////'/•( 
nf  fl«t«ni,  which  I'hilostrutns.  Lnsebiu-.  and  Jcniine 
have  ascribed  to  .Fo.-ephus.  Some,  however,  maintain 
that  the  works  are  not  identical.  A  manuscript,  pur- 
porting t<>  be  the  fourth  book,  and  containing  the  his- 
torv  of  John  Hvivamis,  i-  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  librarv  of  Sum-to  IV-jnini.  at  Lyons,  in  France. 
(  ulin'-t.  however,  pronounces  this  a  mistake,  and  thinks 
the  MS.  in  question  must  have  been  one  of  the  fifth 
boo!;,  the  subject  of  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
with  that  of  the  supposed  fourth  book  ii  ..tt.m,  li.tro. 
[i.  xxviii.  The  work  i-  found  in  t'ne  Alexandrian  and 
Vatican  MSS.  ,,f  tbe  LXX.  It  is  inm^lated  into  Ln--- 
lish  by  Cotton. 

Firm    HOOK.  -Comprises    thi    .le-wi-h   hi-torv    from 

the  attenijit  on  the  trea.-lirv  by  lleliodorus.  B.C.  17'i. 
downwards  to  tin-  ,  vtinctioll  ol  ihe  A-mona-uii  line. 
It  contains  alsu  a  historv  of  the  ver-imi  of  the  LXX. 
The  auth  ir  is  unknown.  Tiie  dale  is  siibse(|iieiit  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  I'itus  Vespasian.  It 
I-  extant  in  Svriac  and  A  rabic.  but  i-  .-uppo-i  d  t<i  hav  e 
been  ori^inallv  written  in  Hebre\\.  and  thence  to  have 
been  translated  into  (Jreek.  Dr.  Cotton's  Knglish 
translation  is  from  the  Latin  version  of  the  Arabic 
I.  xt. 

Ml. -I,, I  nintnili-ttl  utifliorltil  of  tin*  hooks.  On  the 
subjec-t  of  tin-  canon ici t  v  of  tin-  apocryphal  books  gene- 
rally, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article-  in  this  work 
under  A  I'lu'ii'i  i'li  A  and  ('ANON.  \\  e  must,  however. 
oiler  one  or  two  remark-  here.  The  que-tion  here  has 
respect  to  the  first  two  book-  alone:  for  all  concur  in 
rejectinu  the  rest  from  anv  title  to  a  place  in  Scripture. 
And  the  argument,  in  their  case,  i-  nece  — arily.  to  a 
lare'c  extent,  a  general  one.  that  is.  involving  the 
character  or  po.-iti..n  of  all  the  books  belonging  to  the 
same  class.  It  must  be  conn  did  that,  as  evt-rv  one 
acquainted  with  the  historv  of  tin-  canon  knows,  in 
the  early  Christian  church  there  was  not  an  absolute 
or  universal  exclusion  of  the  Maccabees  and  other 
ap  icrvphal  books  from  the  sacred  list.  Some  of  th-- 

lathers-     us    Origen    and    Augustine hesitated,    and 

allowed  them  a  kind  of  dubious  authority:  and  tin 
same  remark  applies  to  the  decrees  of  perhaps  one  or 
two  councils.  But  it  is  to  lie  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  uviieral  voice,  the  almost  unbroken 
testimony  of  the  church,  is.  without  hesitation,  on  the 
side  of  exclusion.  !t  can  surprise  no  one  to  find  that 
the  Old  Testament  canon  was  not  determined  without 
some  difficulty  by  the  Christian  church,  or  that  certain 
books  should  have  presented  more  dittieu'tv  than  others 
when  their  position  came  to  be  settled.  lint  we  know, 
besides,  what  it  was  that  occasioned  any  hesitation  in 
the  curly  Christian  church  on  this  matter.  That  hesi- 
tation, limited  us  it  undoubtedlv  was.  arose  from  the 
general  list-  of  the  version  of  the  LXX..  which  contained 

the  apocryphal   books  alon^  with  the  canonical   1 ks 

of  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  created  doubt  and  eon- 
fusion;  and  the  doubt  or  difficulty  would  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  ( Ireek  Christians  separated  themselves 
from  the  stricter  Jews,  and  thus  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  ami  became  dependent  on  the  Sep- 
tuagillt  (Creducr,  ISuitriiije,  ii.  31H;  OcHk-r  in  IK-rtxni.',  K;inuii;. 
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It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  use  the  version  of  the  LXX..  neither  the 
Maccabees  nor  anv  portion  of  the  Apocrypha  is  ever 
quoted  bv  them,  far  less  appealed  to  as  inspired  autho- 
ritv.  There  mav  be  allusions  to  the  Maccaba-an  his- 
torv  in  the  New  Testament,  us  in  He.  xi.  :>f>  to  -  Mae. 
vi.  IS,  111.  and  in  some  other  places.  lint  these  are 
vcrv  general  and  doubtful:  and  thouji  indisputable, 
could  no  more  entitle  the  books  to  be  held  sacred,  than 
the  quotation  bv  i'aul  of  a  heathen  peel  should  elevate 
him  to  tin-  level  of  an  inspired  authority.  The  eurl\ 
fathers  and  councils  of  the  church  follow  the  apostolit 
example:  and  it  was  not  until  \.li  l.Vl'i  that  the  council 
of  Trent,  in  d>  fiance  of  the  voice  of  all  antiquity.  cxalUd 
eleven  apoervphal  books  to  a  place  in  the  canon,  and 
pronounctd  an  anathema  on  ail  who  would  not  receive 
t'l.-ni  entire,  with  all  their  part-  as  sacred  and  canoni- 
cal. It  i-  true,  indeed,  as  noticed  above,  that  dubious 
language  in  n-uard  to  the  caiionieity  of  the  apocryphal 

1 ks  was  usi  d  by  some  in  ear'lv   times,  and  tlusc,  men 

hi-h  in  authority.  If.  however,  the  doubtful  expres- 
sions be  interpreted  in  the  Ii--hl  of  the  explanations 
with  which  tin  v  are  ac,  onipanied.  the  fat  la  rs  who  use 
them  will  be  found  in  perfect  accord  with  the  voice  of 
the  church  at  large.  They  distin-uisln  d  bitwcdi 
canonical,  apo.-n  phal.  and  pscudepigraphie  writings. 
Thev  rejected  the  lust  entirely.  They  regarded  the 
lir-t  only  as  in-piivd.  while  tiny  allowed  to  the  second 
class  th--  place,,f  wik.s  Use  fill  in  thcin-elv  es.  though 
imt  iiispiivel.  end  which,  therefore,  mi^ht  be  profit. tblv 
read  in  the  public  assemblies,  as  might  also  the  Ai'f.t  <;/ 
tin  Mni-liii-.-,  on  the  anniversaries  of  tin  ir  death.  Hence 
this  class  was  called  dvayivwffKOfji.d'a  (<iii((;/Iin»ikonienu), 
/.<:.  books  which  mijit  be  Used  for  public  h  s-ons  or 
le-adinu.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  for  the  -uidance 
of  the  student,  that  some-tiim  s  the  word  i-dnmiicitf  is 
used  in  the  loose  sense  of  helonuin'-;  simply  to  this 
middle  class;  and  we  are  imi.  bted  to  Jerome  for  clean  r 

views  em    llle  subject    thall   se-clll    ge-llcrally   to   have-   pie 

vailed  In-fore  his  time-.  He-  n-vertcd  tee  the  -eiminc 
Je»v  i-h  canon,  ami  would  allow  nothing  to  be  canonical 
but  writings  inspire-d  by  Cod,  and  \\hich  mi'Jit  he- 
queited  a-  proof  of  doctrine-.  Having  fixed  the-  cuiioni- 
i  -it  v  of  the  t\V<  llt\  twe>  books  of  the-  He-bre.-w  Scriptures, 
he  savs  emphatically:  "  (^uicqied  extra  hos  e  st  inter 
Apoe-rvphu  poiieiidnm."  Such  works  nun  ben-u'l  m/ 

it  il'ijiraf in,,,  in    /,/i/iitt.   but  are:  Hot  to  be   Used   <iil  ,1,11-1, >ri- 

tutini  (iTl<xi<t.<ti<-<ii-ii,,i  lini/, ,,II/II,H   roiijirmaiidmn  (I'mlc.^. 

in  Lit*;-.  Sulnin.:  lliivcniick'-  Ii>i.  nl'tl.o  (_';iu,,i,,  in  his  lntveielue-ti,.ii 
tee  (del  Tus!;imuiit.  [>.  7ii,  Ki.j;.  'J'lvms  ;  Cosin's  Hintm-y  of  the  t'.uieni, 

As  to  the  cani'iiicity  ot  th"  upoervplial  books  now 
nieire  immediatelv  in  qiiestion.  the  few  authorities 
that  can  be  e-ite-el  in  faveiur  of  it  have  only  to  be-  read 
in  the  li-ht  of  the  above  observations  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the-  value'  of  the  in.  We  shall  look  at  them 
for  a  moment.  Oriue-n,  it  is  true,  speaks  somewhat 
looselv  in  many  places.  He  in-'ludes  the  Maccabees 
under  the-  general  name  of  Scriptures;  but  he  expressly 
excludes  them  from  the  canon  strictly  so  called,  which 
he  limits  to  the  twenty-two  books  which  ihe  Hebrews 
have  le-ft  us  i  I'l-ok-u.  in  ('ant  apudEusebium).  It  is  nei  more- 
than  just  that  any  doubtful  expressions  of  this  father 
should  be  construed  in  the  light  of  that  statement. 
Augustine,  too.  included  the  twei  Maccabees  and  other 
apocryphal  works  in  the-  canon  \I>L-  civ.  Ik-i);  and  the 
famous  council  of  Carthage  IA.LI.  '•'>'.<',).  at  which  he  is 


supposed  to  have  been  present,  and  over  which  ho  must  ! 
havo  exercised  a  profound  influence,  included  them  in  i 
like  manner.  1'ut  Jahn.  and  many  eminent  Roman 
Catholics,  candidly  admit  that  this  meant  nothing  more 
than  giving  them  a  place  among  the  hooks,  iit  for  public 
lessons  (i.  i:c>).  It  is  certain  that  Augustine  himself, 
however  dubiously  he  may  sometimes  speak,  made  :i 
distinction  of  rank  among  the  books  of  the  canon  (ix- 
Oo.:tr.  Christ. h  and  when  speaking  specially  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, he  takes  care  expressly  to  exclude  them  from 
the  canon  strictly  so  called  (Do  Civ.  DeO.  It  is  a  some- 
what singular  fact,  moreover,  that  the  Greek  report  of 
the  council  of  Carthage  does  not  contain  the  Maccabees 
in  its  catalogue  of  adopted  books,  which  has  given  rise 
to  suspicion  ''that  the  Jesuit  Labbe  completed  it  in 
this  form  as  he  pleased  when  compiling  his  fl/xti.H'i/  of 
Coitnci/s.''  There  are  many  other  things  affecting  the 
credit  of  this  alleged  decree,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Cosin.  and  such  writers  as  treat  professedly  of  the  sub- 
ject. Admitting,  however,  that  the  decree  is  genuine, 
it  by  no  means  proves,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  the 
Maccabees  were  exalted  by  the  council  of  Carthage  to 
the  level  of  inspired  books.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Florence  in  143!'.  which  ad- 
mitted the  Maccabees  and  other  apocryphal  books  into 
the  canon,  because  the  authority  of  that  decree  is  made 
to  rest  ultimately  on  Augustine  and  his  council  of  Car- 
thage. The  decree,  moreover,  is  on  good  grounds  de- 
clared to  be  forged.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  must  be 
held  that  there  is  no  historical  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  canoiiicity  of  the  Maccabees;  and  if  we  regard  in- 
ternal evidence,  the  numerous  absurdities  of  the  second 
book,  as  well  as  its  gross  errors,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  the  practice 
of  praying  for  the  dead  (ch.  xii.  4D-4;">\  are  sufficient  alone 
to  exclude  it  from  the  rank  of  a  canonical  book.  In 
Germany  a  controversy  about  the  value  of  the  Apocry-  ! 
pha,  and  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  having  it  ; 
bound  up  with  Scripture,  has  been  conducted  with 
great  keenness.  It  broke  out,  after  a  period  of  rest, 
in  1850.  On  the  one  side  are  Schiller,  Keerl,  and 
Wild;  on  the  other,  Stier,  Hengsteiiberg,  and  Bleek. 

| The  chief  works  on  the  books  of  Maccabees  are  the  following: 
-  Jo.  Tiainoldi  disi'ri;  Lib, •'//•(•„<  A,>oc,-i!/>/i>i, •,-.;/(  r./<v<'s  Ti.slv- 
,,,enti  cuh-ersmn  Pnnti.flci'it,  15VI;  Bishop  Co-in'.s  Hixtnry  of  tin 
Ctcuoii,  lf>~>7;  Archbishop  Tiber's  Siimmary  ot  I/if  Ciu'iatlnn  Jl>- 
Hriiim;  Froelick's  Aiiwilm  li>tii>,,i  X;i,-w,  1741;  Michaelis  cm  the 
Mnccu.lj».<,  KM:  Wilson's  ]i,,o/,-g  of  the  A,>ocryt,lM,  ISO!;  CottonV 
Fhr  Jiooi's  of  MnKd.li'->:*,  1S:W;  Keerl,  <1 .  A,JOC,:  <>.  A.  T.\  and 
the  Gorman  writers,  referred  to  above  as  en^ayed  in  the 
Apocryphal  controversy.  There  is  an  admirable  summary  of 
Oosin's  elaborate  work  in  the  Appendix  to  Gaussen's  Canon  ni' 
thi'  Jii.li/  $C:-ijit<'.i-c.->,  p.  i ',•_", i  Hi1,-.'  (En.'lish  Translation.  London, 
LS.V.').]  [ii.  i-.] 

MAC  CABEES.  The  Asmonamn  family,  who  make 
so  distinguished  a-  figure  in  the  Jewish  annals,  from  B.C. 
167  onwards  to  the  time  of  Judea  being  made  a  pro- 
vince of  "Home,  were  called  Maccabees  from  Judas,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  house,  whose  surname 
was  Maccabseus.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  un- 
certain: and  a  multitude  of  conjectures  have  been 
ha/.arded,  which  may  be  seen  in  Calmet  and  elsewhere. 
The  most  generally  received  opinion  hitherto  has  been, 
that  the  name  is  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of  the 
words  forming  the  motto  on  the  standard  of  Judas  -- 
nvr  cbiQ  HDfcD  'p  (Mi  Citnioi'n  /lt.'-clo/i!>ii  Jehovah) — 
"Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among  the  gods T 
Kx.  xv.  11.  Thus  we  have  ^p  (Mukkabi).  Another 
derivation  is  from  the  Hebrew  word  "IJTO,  a  laninier  — 
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Judas  being  appropriately  styled  the  liaiiuni nr,  from 
his  irresistible  power  in  beating  down  and  crushing  his 
foes.  The  name,  however,  as  abundantly  appears,  was 
not  confined  to  the  family  of  Judas,  but  was  subse- 
quently extended  so  as  to  embrace  other  sufferers  in 
the  same  cause,  even  though  living  in  earlier  times 
(:i  Maccab.  Prideaux's  Connection,  anno  21(i). 

The  Maccabaean  struggle,  besides  being  a  noble  one, 
is  of  importance  as  occupying  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
place  in  prophecy,  and  as  giving  rise  to  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  Jewish  polity  in  respect  of  the  place  of 
the  priesthood. 

The  terrible  persecution  of  the  Jewish  faith  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  first  brought  the  Maccabsean 
family  into  notice.  This  tyrant  fully  realized  Daniel's 
prophetic  character  of  a  ''vile  person/'  Da  xi.  LI.  No 
sooner  was  he  raised  to  the  throne  than  the  persecution 
began.  Jle  deposed  and  banished  the  wise  and  good 
high-priest  Onias,  and  sold  his  office  to  his  brother 
Jason  for  a  large  sum,  and  then  again  for  a  sum  still 
larger  to  another  brother,  Menelaus.  During  the 
absence  of  Antiochus  on  his  second  invasion  of  Egypt, 
a  report  of  his  death  having  reached  .Jerusalem.  Jason 
seized  the  opportunity  of  recovering  his  office,  assaulted 
and  took  the  city,  put  his  enemies  to  death,  and  inflicted 
all  manner  of  cruelties  on  the  inhabitants.  When 
tidings  of  these  things  reached  Antiochus,  under  the 
impression  that  a  general  revolt  of  the  Jews  had  taker, 
place,  he  hastily  returned  to  Jerusalem:  and  on  his 
way  his  rage  was  still  more  inflamed  by  being  told  that 
the  rumour  of  his  death  had  occasioned  great  joy  to 
the  Jews.  He  therefore  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and 
having  taken  it,  put  40.000  of  the  inhabitants  to  death, 
and  sold  as  many  more  into  slavery.  At  the  same 
time  he  entered  the  temple,  and  sacrificed  a  great  sow 
on  the  altar  of  burnt- offering,  and,  to  complete  the  pro- 
fanation, sprinkled  the  broth  made  of  its  flesh  all  over 
the  place.  He  then  despoiled  it  of  its  precious  vessels 
and  furniture,  and  returned  to  Antioch  laden  with  the 
treasure. 

On  occasion  of  his  fourth  and  last  invasion  of  Egypt, 
he  was  met  and  arrested  in  his  victorious  career  by  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  who  ordered  his  instant  departure 
from  that  country,  on  pain  of  the  wrath  of  the  senate 
at  Borne,  Da.  xi.  :io.  Not  daring  to  disobey,  he  turned 
his  face  homewards,  and  passing  through  1'alestine.  let 
loose  his  pent-up  wrath  upon  the  Jews,  and  commis- 
sioned Apollonius,  with  an  army  of  ^2.000  men.  to 
destroy  Jerusalem.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Sabbath, 
this  cruel  lieutenant,  faithful  to  his  master's  orders. 
came  upon  the  people  when  assembled  in  the  syna- 
gogues for  worship,  massacred  the  men,  and  made  the 
women  and  children  captives.  He  then  set  fire  to  the 
city,  demolished  the  walls  and  fortifications,  and  with 
the  ruins  erected  a  fort  on  an  eminence  which  com- 
manded the  temple,  so  that  the  worshippers  on  their 
approach  to  it  were  slain,  while  the  place  itself  was 
defiled  with  every  abomination;  and  the  daily  sacrifice 
was  made  to  cease,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Daniel, 
ch.  viii.  y-i2;xi.  :u.  The  date  of  this  remarkable  event  is 
June,  B.C.  107. 

Antiochus  next  issued  his  famous  decree  which 
brought  matters  to  a  height  and  the  Asmomean  heroes 
to  the  stage.  The  king  commanded  that  all  people  in 
his  empire  should  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  sove- 
reign 011  pain  of  death.  The  decree  was  aimed  chiefly 
against  the  Jews.  The  persecution  of  that  people  was 


bitter  in  tin.-  extreme.     Their  worship  was  interdicted; 

circumcision  of  children  was  made  a  crime:  and  tin-  law. 
wht-rever  copies  of  it  could  he  found,  was  destrnycd. 
The  temple  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Olympias.  whoso 
ima".e  and  altar  were  erected  within  ii.  Two  women, 
wh  ',  in  spite  of  the  edict,  had  circumcised  their  chil- 
dreii.  bad  tlu.  little  ones  him-  about  their  necks,  a'.id 
in  that  condition  were  first  paraded  through  the  streets, 
and  then  (Inn-  headlon-  from  the  city  walls,  dmtr-a! 
consternation  s>  i/.'d  the  Jews.  The  alternative  was 
conformilv  or  death.  Manv  apo.-tati/ed.  l'>nt  piv- 
cisely  at  this  juncture,  (o.d.  in  hi-  proviiieiice.  rai-i  d 
up  tlie  Maivabee-.  whose,  pietv.  and  courage,  and  vie- 
tories.  form  one  of  the  brightest  and  nu»t  stirring  chap- 
t'-i-s  iii  hi-t,orv.  and  h-n-l  t  .  the  .b  wish  state  in  it-  la.-t 
da  v.-  s,,n  let  hi)  i_  of  the  -h  >r\  that  belonged  to  it  iii  earlier 
times.  The  Jew  i.-h  .-;M:  reappears  in  the  eveniiii.1-.  and. 
dispersing  the  clouds  that  had  gathered  round  it.  tinned 
all  thiiu-  with  its  partluy  _;!  irv  ere  it  sank  to  rise  no 
more. 

MatMtliias.  the  head  of  the  M  aceaha-an  lamiU.  wa- 
a  liiie.-d  ilesceiid.int  of  A-iiiona-u-  (,1ns  pirns,  .Vntii|  \ .,  -  . 
and  a  priest  of  the  course  of  .loarib.  He  dwelt  at 
.Modin.  in  the  tribe  of  |>an.  with  five  sons  .lolm. 
Simon.  Judas.  Klea/.ar,  and  Jonathan  all  of  whom. 
like  their  father,  weiv  di-tin-'iii-hed  tor  piety  ami 
valour.  When  the  kin0;  s  commissioner  came  to  Modin 
t>  enforce  tlic  commamls  of  hi-ma-ler.  lie  assembled 
the  people,  and.  ad. In  — in-  MaUathia-.  exhorted  him. 
as  the  chief  citixeii.  to  set  an  example  of  obedient- •. 
Tlr-  refusal  wa-  in-tant  and  resolute:  and  when  an 
apostate  Jew  stepped  forward  to  .-aeritice  at  a  heatlali 
altar  which  hail  been  erected  for  the  occasion,  Matta 
thias,  burning'  with  x..-al.  I'hineha--like.  rose  up  and 
slew  him.  Next,  with  the  help  of  hi-  sons,  he  -lev. 
Apelles  the  commissioner,  and  his  attendants  with  him. 
Tlieii.  bavin-  tied  to  tin1  mountains,  the  faithful  annni- 
the  Jews  gathered  round  him:  ami  civ  bin-,  he  found 
himself  at  tin-  hea.d  of  a  little  army,  with  which  he 
sallied  forth  from  his  retreat,  and  intimidated  or  tie- 
strovetl  the  persecutors.  At  tin  same  time  be  pulled 
down  the  heathen  altar-  ami  everywhere  iv.-toivd  the 
ancient,  rites  and  worship.  \Voin  mit  with  -i-eat  a-e 
and  fatiuut-.  h.-  tlietl  the  next  vear  li.c.  lii'I  .  IVfore 
!iis  death,  he  ealleil  his  four  sons  together,  ami.  exliort- 
in'/  them  to  be  steadfast,  appointed  . I  udas  captain  and 
SiiiMii  coansellor  of  the  little  band  of  jiatriot-. 

Judas,  -tii-nani"  1    Maccaba-ns,  followed    in    the   foot- 
steps    of    his    father.       He   lield    the   eommainl"   for    six 

vears.   and.  durin-    that    |»  riod.  liis  exploit-    border  on 
i  i 

the  miraculous.  He  vanquished  tin-  army  of  Apollo- 
nius.  the  Svrian  ueiier.d.  who  perished  himself  in  the 
conflict.  A  not  In  r  Syrian  armv.  with  its  leader,  shared 
the  same  fate.  Aiitioehu-.  tliou-h  burnini;  with  i-a-c 
at,  these  disasters,  was  unable  personallv  to  take  the 
tield  a-ainst  Judas,  in  con-ec|nence  of  revolts  in  tin- 
tributary  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Persia.  "Tidinu-s 
out  of  the  east  and  out  of  the  north  troubled  him.' 
lu.  xi.  ii  (Join/  abroad  to  reduce  these  kingdoms,  he 
left  strict  orders  with  Lysias.  his  depnty-^ovcrnor.  to 
carry  arms  into  J  udea  and  exterminate  the  .Jews.  The 
army  of  Lysias,  under  the  joint  command  of  1'tolemv 
Macron.  Nicanor,  and  a  veteran  named  (Joruias. 
amounted  in  all  to  40.01111  foot  and  T'^'o  horse.  The 
o|i|iosin-'  army  under  Judas  was  only  tiooii  strong, 
which,  moreover,  was  nltimatelv  reduced  to  :iiltlo.  \\hen 
proclamation  had  been  made,  accordin-  to  the  law, 
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K-.  xx.  .I--,  that  tho.-e  who  had  built  houses,  planted 
\  hit-yards,  or  had  betrothed  wives,  or  were  faint-hearted, 
should  depart.  I>ut  thou/h  few  in  number,  the  Jew- 

\Vere  resolute  and    brave.       Tllev   C'onilnitted  them-elves 

to  (  lod,  and  went  forth  to  com|uer  or  die.  The  arm  of 
their  (lod  and  the  genius  of  their  leader  etlt  cted  a  woii- 
drous  deliverance  for  them.  J  udas  having  discovered 
that  a  detachment  under  (lor-ias  wa-  to  be  despatched 
durin-  the  niuht  to  surprise  ainl  overwhelm  him.  in 
stantly  conci  ivod  the  bold  de.-i/n  of  turn  in/  the  tactics 
ot  the  enemy  a-jein-t  themselves.  Suddcnlv  leaving1 
his  camp.  h.  f<  li  unexpectedlv  on  the  main  body  of  tin 
Svrian  army,  bereft  of  its  choice-t  troops,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  it.  The  panic  amoii/  the 
Svrians  was  so  -real,  that  the  host  was  speedilv  thrown 
into  c.  infusion,  and  tied  in  all  directions,  lea  vim/  :>0(io 
men  dead  on  the  field.  Juda-  restrained  h  -  warriors, 
as  (i  or/ i  as  was  -till  abroad.  I'.ut  wh-n  that  captain 
retnrneil  from  his  un-iicce-st'id  excursion,  he  was  ci  n- 
lounded  to  tind  the  Svrian  camp  di  si  rti  d  and  in  flame-: 
and  his  -oldiers  were  stricken  with  Mich  terror,  that  no 
persuasion  could  induce  them  to  face  their  fee-.  '1  he\ 
broke  and  tied.  Juda-  pursued.  sle\\  -rent  number-. 
and  -ath'-red  incredible  -poil.  not  only  of  the'  Syrian 
annv.  but  of  tin-  merchant-,  who.  at  the  invitation  of 
'ii'  S\  rian-.  had  accompanied  it.  with  the  de-i/n  of 
pureha-in/  tin  captive  Jews  as  slave-.  Thus  "  the 
people  that  did  know  their  ( hid  were  -troii/  and  did 
exploits,"  In.  \i  :•_•  Shortly  after,  another  -reat  battle 
was  foii-ht.  in  which  Nicanor  was  defeat,  d.  and  -jn.iiin; 
Svrian-  slain.  I. \-ia-  him-elf.  with  an  armv  of  ijo.unu 
n.eii.  m-xt  -utl'i  reil  the  like  i/nominious  defeat  at  the 
hand  of  Judas  and  a  little  army  of  lo.oou  Jews. 

Juda-  and  hi-  compatriot-  now  applied  themselves 
to  tin-  clean-in/  of  the  temple.  They  ca-t  down  the 
heathen  altar,  s.  t  upa^ain  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  re- 
appointed  prie-t-.  and  offered  -acrilie(  -.  and,  in  a  word, 
re-e-tahli-hed  the  ancient  order  and  wor.-hiji,  after  tin- 
lapse  of  thn-e  and  a  half  year-.  |)a  \ii  :,  from  the  time 
in  which  th'  sacrifice  and  oblation  had  been  made  to 
cease.  In  commemoration  of  tin-  -real  event,  the  feast 
if  dedication  was  instituted,  and  continued  to  he 
observed  down  to  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  i  M  n-  iv..-,,ii: 
Jii  >....'.  It  is  however  matter  of  doubt  whetlnr 
the  all  i-ioii  in  tin-  evan/elist  be  to  the  same  feast 
(C-siu\  Itistery  of  tho  C:uiou,  p  --'I'V  The  temple  \vor-hip 
was  never  a-ain  interrupted  till  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  sacred  edifice  under  Titus  \Y-pa-ian.  Meanwhile 
Aiitioehu.-.  hasteiiin/  home  to  retrieve  the  disasters 
\\hichhis  arm-  had  sutt'ei-i-d  in  .India,  and  breathin/ 
veii/eance  a-ahist  the  Jews,  was  arrested  by  the  Lain! 
of  death  at  Taha'.  on  the  confines  of  I'er.-ia  and  Mah\- 

l.inia.      He -uH'ered  the -t  excruciating  tortures  both 

of  lie(|\-  and  mind,  and  died,  iniputin/  hi-  a/onies  to 
the  visitaiioii  of(lo,|  for  his  impiety  in  profanin/  the 
temple  at  Jeru-alem.  "  He  came  to  his  end  and  none 
could  help  him."  H:i  \i.  I".  The  subsequent  career  of 
Judas,  durin/  the  times  of  Antiochus  Kupator  and 
Demetrius,  was  marked  by  many  si/nal  victories  over 
the  Svrian  force-.  \r/..  over  Lvsias  and  an  army  of 
MI. IHMI  men:  over  Timotheus,  and  an  armv  of  I'jujioii 
foot  and  •2~iHii  horse:  and  over  Nicanor.  with  an  army 
of  :>."). nun  men.  The  Jews  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  exhausted  liv  the  e ver-iiicreasin/  hordes  sent 
a/ainst  them:  for.  in  his  last  conflict.  Judas  had  but 
:',ouo  men  to  oppose  to  a  verv  numerous  and  powerful 
armv.  and  of  these  onlv  ><'i>  remained  faithi'ul  to  their 


general.      Yet    IK-   disdained    to  t!,v.    and    tVll    at    last 
overwhelmed  by  numbers. 

Judas  was  succeeded  livliis  brother  Jonathan,  who 
conducted  tlic  uoyernnieiit  for  seventeen  years.  'I'he 
persecution  ot'  tile  Jews  oil  the  death  of  Judas  was 
most  bitter,  and  i  \'eii  exceeded  in  its  virulence  that 
under  Antiochus  Kpiphanes.  The  adhe.rents  of  the 
Maccabees  Wei'U  hllll'ed  nut,  and  being  carried  to 

Uaechides.  the  Syrian  commander,  were  put  to  death 
by  him  in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  In 
these  circumstances  Jonathan  was  raised  to  power 
('liable  to  resist  the  forces  of  Bacchides  in  the  field,  he 
retired  with  his  brother  Simon,  and  such  as  had 
gathered  round  him.  to  places  of  strength,  where  he  was 
able  to  maintain  himself  against  superior  numbers, 
ritimately  a.  jiea.ce  was  concluded  with  P>acchides.  and 
Jonathan  had  leisure  to  rectify  the  disorders  of  the 
siate.  1  hiring  the  content  f->r  the  Syrian  crown  between 
I  >emetrius  and  Alexander  l!alas,  Jonathan  sided  with 
the  latter,  who.  in  consequence,  v\heii  he  came  to  the 
throne,  ina.de  him  general  "f  the  forces  in  Jndea  and 
liigli- priest  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  latter  dignity, 
coiilirmed  by  the  suffrages  of  the  jieojde.  continued  in 
his  family  till  the  time  of  Herod.  The  oliice  had  now 
been  vacant  for  seycn  years  from  the  death  of  Alcimus. 
The  family  of  Jozedeeh  had  lield  the  otKee  from  the 
time  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and 
it  \\as  transmitted  by  lineal  descent  to  that  Onias 
whom  we  have  mentioned  above  as  deposed  and  ban- 
ished by  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  and  who  was  in  the  end 
murdered  at  Antioch.  The  soji  of  ( )nias,  and  the  lawful 
heir  to  the  diuiiitv.  beinu'  disappointed  that  it  was  not 
bestowed  on  him  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  wicked 
Menelaus,  fled  into  Egypt:  and  there,  rising  into  great 
favour  with  1'tolemy  I'hilometer  and  Cleopatra  his 
queen,  he  obtained  jiermi>sion  to  erect  a  temjile  on  the 
patt-rn  of  that  iu  Jerusalem,  within  the  prefecture  of 
Heliopolis  'H.C.  14!M.  where  the  Jewish  worship  was 
celebrated  from  that  time  onwards  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Onias  o'ained  over  the  kinu  by  alleging 
the  impolicy  of  the  En-yjitian  Jews  going  annually  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship:  and  he  persuaded  the  Jews  by 
an  a|>peal  to  Is.  xix.  IS,  1!>,  and  to  the  well-known 
reading.  "City  of  the  Sun"  (He'iopolisi.  instead  of 
"City  of  Destruction."  On  the  failure,  therefore,  of 
the  family  of  Onias.  by  means  uf  his  residence  in  Ku'vpt. 
Jonathan,  whose  family  was  of  the  course  of  Joarib. 
which  is  tho  first  class  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  had  the 
best  title  to  succeed.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
Asinona'ans  were  of  the  race'  of  Jo/edcch.  After  a 
most  brilliant  career.  Jonathan  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  Tryphon.  an  aspirant  to  the  Syrian  crown. 
Simon  succeeded  his  brother  Jonathan.  In  the  midst 
of  the  civil  contentions  which  then  prevailed,  he  was 
exalted  by  Demetrius  to  be  sovereign  jirince  as  well  as 
high-priest  of  the  Jews.  At  the  same  time  the  land 
was  declared  free  from  all  foreign  yoke.  A  ne\\  era 
was  introduceil:  and  the  Jews  no  longer  reckoned  by 
'lie  years  ()f  the  Syrian  kind's,  but  by  those  of  Simon 
and  his  successors.  This  prince,  like  his  predecessor, 
died  by  the  hand  of  a  traitor.  During  a  jirogress 
through  the  cities  of  Judah.  he  was  invited  to  a  feast 
by  his  son  in-law  .1'tolemy,  in  the  city  of  Jericho. 
Fearing  no  evil,  he  went  thither  with  his  sons  Judas 
and  Mattathias.  They  were  all  three  treacherously  slain 
at  the  table  of  their  relative.  The  illustrious  John 
Hyreanus  succeeded  his  father  Simon,  and  conducted 


the  government  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  History 
accords  him  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  of  that  au'e.  After  a  little  while  he  declared 
himself  totally  independent  of  the  Syrian  crown,  nor 
was  Judea  ever  again  subjected  to  it.  His  power  urew 
in  the  midst  of  the  civil  dissensions  which  prevailed  in 
Syria.  His  sons  Aristobulus  and  Antigonus  reduced 
Samaria  and  levelled  the  city  with  the  dust,  in  spit--  if 
a.  large  Syrian  army  that  had  been  sent  to  its  relief 
(B.C.  1'ilM.  And  such  was  the  terror  of  Hyrcanus' 
name,  that  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he 
\\  a  -  allowed  to  rejiose  in  quiet  from  all  foreign  wars. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Aristobiilus  his  son.  who  first 
since  the  captivity  put  on  the  diadem,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  king.  His  name  is.  however,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  relatives.  He  reigned  but  one  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alexander  Jairmeus, 
who.  after  a  long  but  inglorious  rei^'n.  was  in  turn  sr.c- 

;  ceeded   bv  his  widow  Alexandra.     His  sons  llvrcanus 

• 

and  Aristobulus  contended  for  the  supremacy  on  the 
death  of  their  mother.  The  Roman  general  Rompev. 
on  appeal  being  made  to  him.  decided  in  favour  of 
Hyreanus,  but  at  the  same  time  made  Judea  tributary 
to  Rome  (B.C.  (3:5).  At  a  later  period.  Antipater.  an 
iduimean,  was  made  governor-general  of  the  country 
under  Hyreanus,  by  authority  of  Julius  Ga'sar  iH.c.  4V. 
Herod  and  I'hasael,  sons  of  Antijiater.  had  the  same 
honour  conferred  on  them  by  Antony.  .Meantime. 
;  Antigonus.  son  of  Aristobulus,  attempting  to  possess 
i  himself  of  Judea,  was  defeated  by  Herod.  J'ut  the 
i'arthians.  esj>ousing  the  cause  of  Antigonus.  invaded 
the  land  with  a  great  army,  and  having  taken  Jeru- 
salem, and  made  Hyreanus  captive,  jilaced  Antigonus 
on  the  throne.  Herod,  however,  by  the  helji  of  the 
Romans,  and  after  a  long  struggle,  ultimately  recovered 
his  government.  The  Romans  had  constituted  him 
king  of  Judea,  and  for  a  jieriod  of  thirty-four  year.-  he 
reigned  with  equal  ability  and  cruelty.  Antigomis, 
besieged  in  Jerusalem  by  the  united  forces  of  Herod 
and  the  Romans,  was  compelled,  after  a  .-tout  resist- 
ance, to  surrender.  He  was  carried  before  Antony. 
1  \\lio  designed  to  reserve  him  for  his  triumph.  J'ut  the 
•  cruel  and  susjiioious  Herod  L:'avc  the  Roman  general 
no  rest  till  authority  was  granted  to  put  Antigonus  to 
death.  He  died  by  the  hands  of  the  common  execu- 
tioner H.C.  :>7  :  and  with  him  ended  the  illustrious  line 
of  Asmoiuean  prinees,  who.  for  I'J'.i  years,  had  govermd 
Judea  with  equal  honour  to  themselves  and  benefit  to 
the  jtublic  interests.  It  remains  only  to  notice  the 
fearful  and  bloody  tragedy  which  ended  in  the  entire 
extinction  of  the  house.  Herod,  never  thinking  him- 
self safe,  as  long  as  anv  of  them  remained,  murdered 
in  succession  Hyreanus:  Aristobulus.  the  son  of  Hyr- 
eanus, and  Alexandra  his  wife;  Mariamne.  the  daughter 
of  Alexandra,  and  the  beautiful  and  beloved  wife  of  the 
tvrant  himself,  with  two  sons  which  he  had  by  her.  viz. 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 

[Jalm's  Hcbmc  Conimnmcealtli ;  Prideaux's  Coiinftioiis:  .Tose- 
nluis,  Jui-iflt  Aiit'iijii'ittit;  first  and  second  Maccabees;  \vithilie 
heathen  historians  of  the  period.  Stuckhouse's  Hid.  <>ftl,e  JHWr 
contains  ;m  excellent  summary  of  Prideaux  (Rlackie  and  Son's 
illustrated  and  annotated  edition,  (ilasgow:  ls;,7).|  \R.v.\ 
MACEDO'NIA.  An  imjiortant  kingdom  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  province.  At  the 
accession  of  Alexander  III.,  commonly  called  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  kingdom  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Meesia  and  Illvrieiun,  on  the  south  by  Thessaly 
and  Epirus.  and  on  the  east  and  west  respectively  by 
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Thrace  and  the   Egean   Sea   ami    by    Epirus  and   tin.-  and  imprisoned:  luit  at  midni_ht  the  place  \\as  shaken 

Adriatic.     The  country  may  lie  dcscriVd  as  an  iindii-  by  an  earthquake,  the  jailer  converted  to  L'hristiauity; 

latino  plain,  into  which  run  the  spurs  of  several  riders  and  on  the  morrow  Paul  and  Silas  were  released,  and 

of   mountains,   and   surrounded  en  three  sides  by  the  \veiit   on  their  way.       I'aul.   after   much    persecution, 

mountains  themselves.      Among  the  most  distinguished  \vent  to  Athens  and  Corinth:   hut   Silas  and  Timethv 

of  these  are  Athos  and    Olympus.      Macedonia  is   well  remained   in   Macedonia,  and   \\v   hear  of  tlieii1   return 

watered  hy  the  rivers  Strymon.  Axius.  and  .Haliacmoii,  while  I'aul  \\a-  at  the  last-named  city.  Ac.  xviii.  5.      ]|o\\ 

Besides  several  smaller   streams.       Its  ancient   i-apital  th'-    churches    planted   hy    Paul    and    his    companions 

was  I'ella,  the  hirth-p'ace  of    Alexander,  and  other  im-  Hourishi  d  we  learn  from  many  passages  in  the  epistles: 

portant  cities  were  Philippi,  The.-salonica.  Amphipoiis.  ho\\  liberal  they   were  is   plain   from  St.   Paul's  ol»cr- 

Apollonia,   and    Peiva.       The   Mill    i-.    fertile,    and    th.  vation,-  to  the   Konuns,  liu.  xv.  •_'<;,  and  the  Corinthians, 

climate    healthy    and     temper.it-.      though    consider!  d  2CV.  \i. !',  as  \\ell  as  tVem  his  letter-   to   the  Philippinns 

more  sevei-e  than  thai  of  the   more    southerly  parts  of  and   the    Thcssulonians,    tTh.i.r,*.       '1'he    Macedonian 

(•recce.      The.  ancient   Macedonians;    weiv  a  hardv  and  Christians  are  commended  on  all  grounds,  and  held  up 

warlike   people:    and    tin  ir    military   system    \\a-   con-  as  an  example  toother  churclies.      The  apo.-tle  visited 

sidered    very  perfect,    especially  after  the   introduction  Macedonia  again  during   hi-   thiid   missionary    journey 

of  the  c.  1.  In-.ited  /ili'il'iii  '•     a  bod  v  of  able  warriors,  so  in   the  year /i 7:  and   rem.-.iiied   there  from   tin   summer 

arnieil  and   .-o  ai-r.iir.M-d  as   to  he  then    looked   on  as  all  to  the  autumn  of   that   year,    at    \\hiehpiriod   he  \\  rote 

but   irresistible.      Compai-ed  witii   the    nation-,   south  of  th.-   second  epi-tle    to   the  (  'orinthians.       In   the  winter 

Thessaly.  the  Macedonians  were  a  rude  and  uncultivated  he  ajain   left   for  Corinth.      <  Mice  more  in  the  year  tio 

people.      'I'he  civili/.ation  of    Athens   reached   tliein  hut  he   prohahly  vi-itcd    the  country  alter  his   n •turn   from 

slowly,  ami  they  never,  even  under  Alexander,  attained  his  tir.-t  journey  t"   koine;  and  auain.  forthi    la-t   time, 

to  an  ecjiialitv  u  uh  tin-  more  favoured  part-  of  ( ireece.  in  t  he  .-umm.  r  of  the  v  ear  07,  during  \\  Inch  la-t  visit  lie 

I'mler   the    Koinan   ".-"Vermm-nt    Maeecloiiia   was  at  wrote  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy.     The  summer  of  the 

lir-t    di\ided    into    f.,ur    districts,    named    iv-perti\vlv  following  year  \\  itiies.-ed   the   cxeciition  of   St.    Paid   at 

Macedonia  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia.  and  Quarta.     This  Koine,    and    th.-   d>  atli   of    VTO    his    persecutor.      (Sit 

di\isi.m  \\as  made  hy   Paulns  .  laniiiu-.  alt.  r  th.-  Kittle  AMI'HII'nl.Is,    Al'uI.l.nMA,    Pi  i;i:\.    PliM.IIM'l.  Tm>.-.\ 

of    Pydna:    and    he  assigned  Amphipolis  as   the  capital  LiiXH'A.  &c.)  [ll.f      s| 

of  the  tir-t  district,  uhidi  emhraced  the  whole  country          MACHPAXA  I    [probably  <-l,,<tk-<-I,,tlud,  Ces.],  one 

east  i  if  the  Strymon:  Th — alonica  as  that  of  the  second,  of  the  Oadit.-  \\lio  att.-ieln-d  them-e!\ ,  s  t,,  Da\id   in 

which    included    all     between    the    Sirvmoi!    and     the  the    \\ilderness,   \\lio.-i-    faces  were   like    lions,  and    their 

Axius:  Pel  la  a-  that  of  the  third,  \\hich,  extendin."  from  f.  et  s\\  ift  a-  r. »  s,  i  <  t. 

the   .\\ius   In    the    Pencils,   comprehended   a   collider-          MACHBE'NAH  ['•/<«</,-,  Ces.].  the  name  of  a  place, 
ahle   part   of   alieii  u!    Tln-->alv:    and     IM-i.:-  :  ..  ralU    understood,    in    the    south   of  .ludali 

fourth  and    lai'uest    di\ision.     which    embraced    all    the  although,    in    ilie    only    place    \\ln-n-    it    is    mentioned, 

remaining   portion  of  the  country.      Thi.-   division   did  I  Ch.  ii.  i:1,  it    appear-   to   il,  n.4.     th.-   son    of  .>he\a.  and 

not,    how.-ver,    la-t    loiii;-.       The  \\  hole   of   Maced.-nia.  grandson  of  C'al«-h.  hy  his  concuhine  Ma.'K'hali.      Put  the 

with   Thessaly,     J-ljiinis.    and    Thrace,     l.ee:nne    suhse-  other  names  in    the  .-anie   connection    an-   imdoiihtedK 

imeiitly  one  jirovince.      The--alonica  c.iiitiuuecl    to   l,e  name-    of    places,   and    hy   Sheva   heinu    the   father   of 

the   capital:    hut    the    importance    i,f    Amphiiiolis    \\.-(<  Maehhi  nah.    we   are   in   all    prohahility   to    understand 

gradually  transferred  to  I'hilippi.  that    the   place  was  hnilt  and   ]nopled   h\   him  and   his 

Macedonia   is    deeply   interesting    to    the    (  hri-tian  ofl'-priii'.1-.      Put  we  have  no  information  respecting1  the 

student.      Passing  over  its  early  history,  which   forms  site  ,,f  Machht-nah. 

one  of  the  most  n-markahle  chapters  in   the  annals  (.f         MA'CHIK   [.-•<,/</].     1.  The  eldest  son  of    Manasseh 

the  world,  we  shall   consider  it  solely  as   it  apjiears   to  and    Maaehah.    (ic.  1.  L'O;  1  C'li.  vii.  14;   \\ho-e   childn-n.  it    is 

us  in  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  scripture.     The,  said,   were  hrouuht  up  on   the  knees  of  Joseph.      11.  • 

country  is  referred  to  under  the  general  name  of  ( ireece  was   the  father  of  (  iih-ad.  and  one  half  of   his  deseend- 

in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament:   hut  the  name  ants,   who  were  ln.th  numerous  ami  valiant.  Jus.  xiii  ::i. 

lirst  occurs   in   the  Acts  of   the   Apostles,  Ac.  xvi.u.      St.  The   other   half   had    their   inheritance   on    th,-    \\est   of 

Paul  was  at    Troas  in    the  year  ;V_',  in  the  course  of  his  Jordan,  within  the  houndaries  of  ( 'anaau  proper.      The 

second    missionary   journey,    and    intended    to   ._j-n   and  onlv  other  cliild  of  Maehir.  of  whom  mention  is  made, 

carry  the  v,'"s]H-I   into    Pythinia:   hut  was,  as  he  states.  !  is  a  daughter,    Ahiah.    who   married   into  a  family  of 

"not   sufi'ered"   hy  the   Spirit  to   do   so.       In    this  per-  ,  Judah,    l  cii.  ii.  21,  aa.        In    the    war    \\ith    J.-ihin,    the 

]ilexity,  and  douhtin--  what  he  shoidd.  do.  hi-  saw  in  a  descendants  of    Maehir  distinguished  themselves,   and 

vision  a  man  of    Macedonia,  who  entreated   him   to   <j;n  \vcivcelchrated   in  the  soni;-  of    Dehorah.  Ju.  v.  11.      Ap- 

over  and  help  them.      Regarding  this  vision  as  a  divine  jiarentlv.   however,   it  is  only  the   western    section   of 

instruction,    the   apostle   oheyed,    visited    in   succession  ,  them  that   is  meant,  as  they  are  named    in  connection 

Philippi,  Thessalonica,   Perea.  Amphipoiis.   Apollonia.  with  trihe-   to    the    west   of    Jordan,    while   Cilcad    is 

and    other    cities,    preaching    the    word    wherever   he  I  rehuked  for  remaining  at  ease  during  the  struggle,  vor. ir. 
went,  and  estahlishing  many  churches-    one.  at  least,  !        2.    M.UIUH.      A    son    of    Ammiel.    of    Lo-])ehar.    a 

of  which  remains  to  this  dav.      At    Philippi    Paul  and  ;  descendant  of  the  preceding,  who  is  honourahlv  men 

Silas  resisted  the  superstitions  of  the  time:   and  having  !  tinned   for  the   kindness  he   showed    to    Mephihosheth, 

silenced  a   "damsel  who  had   a  spirit  of   divination,"  |  tin-  lame  son  of  Jonathan;   and,  at  a  later  period,  for 

her  masters,  enraged  at  the  pecuniary  loss  which  they  !  the  timely  supplies  he  furnished  to  David  when  he  tied 

suffered  hy  this  miracle,  gave  up  the  apostle  and  his  from  the  face  of  Absalom,  a  Sa.  ix.  i;  x\ii  -i-. 
companion  to  the  authorities  on   the  vague  charge  of  j       MACHPE'LAH.      In  the- original  it  has  the  article 

"exceedingly  troubling  the  city."    They  were  scourged  i  Jiti-ii><n-/,/,<  I  ah:  hut   why   it  should   have  this,   or  what 
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was  the  import  of  the  word,  is  unknown.  It  comes  into 
notice  simply  as  the  tract  that  contained  the  field  with 
the  cave  which  became  the  burying-gronnd  of  Abraham 
and  his  family.  The  cave  itself  is  first  called  "the 
cave  of  Machpelah."  and  is  described  as  being  in  the 
end  of  Ephron's  field,  (Jo.  xxiii.  <>.  ]!ut  in  the  fuller  de- 
scription, which  is  Lfiven  at  the  completion  of  the  pur- 
chase, the  language  runs  thus,  "  the  field  of  Ephron, 
which  was  in  .Machpelah,  which  was  before  Mamre: 
the  field  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,"  vor.  17.  So 
that,  apparently,  Machpelah  was  the  larger  designation, 
which  included  the  field  with  its  cave;  and  not  Mach- 
pelah as  a  whole,  but  merely  the  portion  of  it  which 
comprised  the  field  of  Kphron,  became  the  property  of 
Abraham.  That  it  lay  near  to  Hebron  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  the  building  which  has  so  long  stood  over 
the  reputed  cave  is  generally  understood  to  have  pre- 
served the  true  tradition.  For  a  representation  of  it, 
and  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  cave,  see  under 
HEBRON. 

MAD'AI,  the  Hebrew  term  for  Mcd/.'x.  first  occurring 
as  the  designation  of  the  third  offspring  of  Japheth. 
Go.  x.  2,  but  whether  to  be  taken  for  the  name  of  the 
third  son,  or,  in  an  ethnical  sense,  for  the  people  sprung 
from  him,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  commentators. 
The  latter  seems  the  more  probable  opinion,  as  many 
of  the  names  in  the  genealogical  table  in  Ge.  x.  are 
those  of  nations,  rather  than  of  individuals.  See  further 
under  MKDKS. 

MADIAN,  an  occasional  varia- 
tion of  the  more  common  name 
Midian,  Ju.  ii.  'in-,  Ac.  vii.  2i». 

MADMAN 'N AH  \duncihill].  a 
city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  the 
twenty -fifth  in  the  list  given  in 
Jos.  xv.  In  another  list,  which 
contains  the  cities  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  out  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Judah.  Beth-marcaboth  ap- 
pears to  occupy  the  same  place  that 
Madniannali  did  in  the  former  list, 
comp.  ch.  xix.  5  with  ch.  xv.  ,'!i;  and  it  has 
hence,  with  apparent  justice,  been  -^aaiiiSj3ii£i^- 
inferred  that  these  were  but  two 
names  for  the  same  place.  The  iiSfiSslPti 

latter  of  the  two — Ik'th-marcaboth 
(house  of  chariots,  or  place  for 
vehicles) — may  have  been  applied 
to  it  011  account  of  its  being  a 
suitable  place  for  these  resting  at  on 
the  public  road.  Similar  designations  are,  Sansannali 
(inclosure  of  horses),  and  Hazar- Siisain  (village  of 
horses).  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  the  place 
was  known  in  their  day  under  the  name  MT/J'OH?.  and 
was  a  hamlet  not  far  from  Gaza :  and  there  to  this 
day  is  a  station,  called  Mini/iii/.  on  the  regular  route 
from  Egypt  to  Western  Palestine,  about  fifteen  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Gaza  -the  very  route  which  was  taken 
by  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  when  travelling  in  h/s  chariot 
from  Jerusalem  toward  Egypt,  Ac.  viii.  20-28.  This, 
accordingly,  is  the  site  adopted  for  the  ancient  Mad- 
mannah  by  Mr.  Wilton  (Ncgeli,  p.  210),  also  by  Robinson 
in  his  Later  Researches  (vol.  i.  p.  002). 

MAD'MEiST,  a  variation  of  the  preceding,  but  applied 
to  a  quite  different  place — a  town  in  the  country  of 
Moab,  and  only  mentioned  in  Je.  xlviii.  2,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  desolation  to  be  caused  by  the  threatened 
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invasion  of  the  country:  but  its  locality  is  entirely 
unknown. 

MADME'NAH,  another  variation  of  the  word,  and 
the  name  of  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  is 
represented  by  Isaiah,  ch.  x.  :;i,  as  fleeing  before  the 
approach  of  Sennacherib's  army.  This  is  the  only 
notice  we  have  of  it,  and  no  trace  has  been  found  of  it 
by  modern  research. 

MA'DON  {contention,  xtrif<],  a  city  apparently  of 
some  importance  in  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
since  it  had  a  king  of  its  own.  Jobab,  who  joined  Jabin. 
king  of  Hazor,  in  the  league  he  formed  to  defeat  the 
plans  of  Joshua.  Jos.  xi.  i.  It  is  no  more  heard  of  in 
sacred  history;  and  though  an  attempt  has  lately  been 
made  (by  Rabbi  Schwartz)  to  identify  it  with  Kcfr 
Menda,  in  the  plain  of  el-Iiiittauf,  there  have  as  yet 
been  produced  no  probable  grounds  in  support  of  it. 

MAGDA'LA.  According  to  the  received  text,  sup- 
ported by  a  good  many  MSS.  (E,  E,  G,  II,  K.  L,  S,  U, 
V,  X,  A),  this  is  the  name  of  a  town  or  region  to  which 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  came  after  the  second  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  Mat.  xv.  39.  In  the  correspond- 
ing passage  in  Mark's  Gospel,  Dalmanutha  is  substi- 
tuted for  it.  ch.  viii.  in.  And  what  increases  the  per- 
plexity, three  of  the  older  MSS.  (B  K  D),  with  several 
of  the  ancient  versions  and  fathers,  read  Magadan, 
instead  of  Magdala  in  Matthew,  which  is  adopted  by 
Tischendorf  as  the  more  correct  text.  No  remains, 


however,  literary  or  monumental,  have  been  found  to 
throw  light  on  this  Magadan.  Whatever  may  be  the 
correct  reading  in  the  passage  referred  to,  that  there 
Avas  a  Magdala  within  the  range  of  our  Lord's  ministra- 
tions, may  confidently  be  inferred  from  the  epithet 
o-iveii  to  one  of  the  Marys — the  Magdalene.  The  name 
is  most  probably  a  later  form  of  the  Heb.  31ir/dol,  or 
tower,  which  several  places  bore  as  a  proper  name;  and 
the  modem  representative  of  the  Magdala.  to  which 
Mary  belonged,  and  from  which  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  could  not  have  been  far  distant  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  above,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
poor  village  of  d-Mejdel,  on  the  border  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  a  little  more  than  an  hour's  ride  north  of 
Tiberias.  It  has  a  miserable  appearance,  and  there  are 
no  ancient  ruins;  but  it  is  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  beautiful  plain,  and  a  mountain  that  rises 
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nut  lo.-.s  than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high  ^Kobh.s'iii, 
lies.  vol.  iii.  p.  -j?S).  "The  sitration."  says  Stanley  ti>.  ss;), 
'•  otherwise  unmarked,  is  dignified  by  the  high  lime- 
stone, rock  which  overhangs  it  on  the-  south- west,  per- 
forated with  eaves,  recalling',  l>v  a  curious  though 
doubtless  unintentional  coincidence,  the  scene  of  (A>r- 
rc^io's  celebrated  picture." 

MAGI,  M  A(  J 1 A  N  S.  .M  A  ( i  H  '  I A  N  S.  These  terms 
arc  translations  of  the  die.  k  //.a-;oi,  which  is  sometimes 
rendered  in  our  version  by  the  last  here  uiven,  and  in 
one  instance  bv  the  more  general  a])|iellation  "wise 
men.  Apart  from  Scripture  thev  are  more  usually 
known  bv  the  titles  main  and  magiaii.  Thev  wen- 
supposed  to  be  adepts  in  that  secret  learning  which  in 
the  more  reinott;  antiquity  had  its  seat  in  lv_ypt,  and 
at  a  later  period  in  <  'haldea.  The  Hebrew  term  corre- 
sponding to  it,  ir-mrr  i-hurtuniwiiit  .  thoii-h  of  doubt- 
ful  otymolugv.  is  imder-tood  to  liave  been  much  the 
same  as  ,<m-ri<l  .«•/•/'/,,.,•  (ifpoypa/j./J.a.Te?5),  a  class, ,f  prie>t.- 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  writings 
that  were  accounted  sacred,  and  in  divining,  through 
any  sort  of  simis  and  ]ii-oi lilies,  the  w  ill  <>f  Heaven.  They 
are  mentioned  aloirj;  with  others,  who  probably,  in  ordi- 
narv  circumstance-,  had  to  do  \\  it h  si  parate  departments 

of    the    reputed    1,  al'l !  i  II  U'  .'1 1 1  d   .-kill  of    the  a^V,  I  Jilt  in  times 

of  emerge]  ii 'V  appeal'  t  >  have   been  III  Hell  identified  \\  itli 

these.          Sllcll    Wel'e    tile    C'^^       '•linkvillllll'l,     tile    Wise    IneH 

bv  \\av  i >('  eminence;  the  ~'~TI"2  OIK k<t.*'ki/>/itnt\  nnri'n'- 
f>'i<.  as  they  are  called  in  our  \er-ion.  or.  as  it  should 
perliajis  rather  be.  (m'lt<lnti  rt  but  tlie  preei-e  shade  of 
meaning  is  doubtful  :  the  CTrtf  >  ".-•/< '/;//<///(  \.  very  com- 
monly rendered  <<x/;'nA/'/i  /•.-•.  sometimes  also  r/inn/n  >v.  To 
both  of  these  last  term-,  as  \\ell  a-  to  the  iirst  (i-hartiim- 
inn//;,  the  term  /.la'/ot,  I, at.  /;«"/<,  is  indiscriminatelv 
applied  bv  the  ancient.-.  It  i-  ori-'mailv  a  P'lsian  or 
.Meilian  woi'd  (nuv/li  or  ///«'//".  but  latterlv  naturalized 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  occurs  once  also 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  .Ic.  \.\\i\.  '•>.  we  liavi 
Rah-iiUty  \''2"^)  as  a  proper  name,  but  cap.ible  of  1»  ini: 
rendered  rh!ef-iiia<jns,  the  h,  ad  and  repre-eiitati\ c  of 
his  class.  "They  are  called  ma^i,"  savs  I'orphvrv 
i  Do  Aiistin.  iv.  o.  i<;i.  ''amonu'  the  Persians,  who  uie  uise 
in  respect  to  divine  things,  ami  attend  on  them." 
.More  specifically,  llcsychius  says,  "The  devout,  the 
theologue  or  divine),  and  priest  is  called  by  the  Per- 
sians Hiatus;"  and  more  fullv  still  the  scholia.-t  on 
Da.  iv.  7  quoted  by  Schlcusner  at  /xa-,os'.  "Thev  call 
those  maid  who  wait  upon  the  tire  vi/..  the  sacred  tire 
which  was  worshipped!,  and  perform  ablutions,  and  prac- 
tise, as  they  reckon.  wise  observation  of  the  stars." 
According  to  Herodotus  the  magi  were  :i  tribe  of  the 
Modes,  .who  professed  to  interpret  dreams,  and  had  the 
official  charge  of  sacred  rites  ti.  i"i,  1117,  i •_>,,,  i::j>;  they  were, 
in  short,  the  learned  and  priestly  class,  and  havini:',  as  was 
supposed,  the  >kill  of  deriving  fri)1n  books  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  stars  a  supernatural  insight  into  coming 
events,  they  came  to  be  possessed  of  ^Tcat  influence, 
and  never  failed  to  be  consulted  on  all  ureat  occasions. 
Whether  there  was  a  native  class  amoiiLT  the  .Babylo- 
nians who  practised  the  same  learning  and  arts,  or  the 
Median  tribe  became  naturalized  also  there,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  class  bearing  the  name  of  magi,  and 
holding  much  the  same  position  as  among  the  Persians, 
existed  in  Babylon.  Nay,  so  much  did  they  appear  to 
be  at  home  there,  that  the  word  C'haldeaii  came  to  be 
nearly  synonymous  with  magus  among  the  Greeks  and 


Romans,  and  reference  is  also  made  in  Scripture  to  the 
Ljix-at  account  that  was  made  among  the  Babylonians 
of  that  kind  of  mystic  lore  and  assumed  supernatural 
skill,  for  which  the  magi  were  renowned.  Is.  xlvii.  !>,  U; 
[j.i.  ii  •_',  ic.  Indeed,  later  investigations  tend  rather  to 
make  Babylon  than  .Media  and  i'ersia  the  centre  of  full 
blown  inagianisin.  "  Originally,  the  Median  priests 
\\ere  not  called  magi,  but  were  characterized  by  the 
names  which  are  found  in  the  Zend  avesta.  Atharva. 
and  such  like.  From  the  Chaldeans,  however,  they  re- 
cei\  eil  the  name  of  magi  for  their  priestlv  caste,  and  it  is 
tliu-  We  are  to  explain  what  Herodotus  says  of  tile  magi 
b,  in-'  a  Meilian  tribe:  .-,.  early  as  his  day  the  priests  of 
Media  were  di  situated  ma_i.  The  same  \\  as  the  case 
\\ith  the  I'er-ians.  They  also  originally  (i.e.  before 
their  acceptance  of  the  /.end  religion  did  not  call  their 
priests  maui.  el.-e  the  earlv  opposition  among  tin  in  to- 
u.,nl  the  Medes  Would  Hot  have  taken  the  form  of  one 
against  the  m.iu;i  i-i  C.  Mullcr  in  Ht-rzog's  Encl.  with  thcau- 

But  \\liether  ('haldea  or  Media  may  have  originated 
tl  ••  name,  and  ni\eii  the  inu.-t  distinct  form  to  the  ma- 
gian  system,  it  is  certain,  that  about  the  period  \\lnii 
th'-  Med.i-  I1,  r-iali  empire  rises  into  view,  the  liiaui  as 
a  bo,|v  had  a  higher  place  there  than  thev  had  even  in 
Babylon,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  region.  'I'he  follow- 
inu'  account  of  Heereii  I'lThians,  ch.  ii.)  may  still  be 
taken  as  eorri  it.  "  Tin-  ma_ia;:.-  and  u  i.-e  nun  formed 
tiie  most  dixnitieil  portion  of  the  court:  they  surround'  d 
the  kind's  person,  and  \\eiv  indispensable  to  him  as 
soothsayei's  and  di'.in.r-.  Next  t"  the  wives  and 
eunuch-  of  tip-  nionaich.  thev  had  nearest  access  to  his 
person.  It  uas  a  principal  part  of  the  education  of 
the  monarch  t"  be  instructed  in  the  loie  of  the  magi 
(Cic.  dv  Divinaliunc,  i.  £!),  a  pri\iieee  communicated  to  very 
few  personages  besides,  and  th"s<-  highly  favoured. 
This  doctrine  of  the  magi,  mixed  up  witli  the  hendi- 
tarv  opinion-  ot  the  IVr.-ians.  was  designated  the  lau 
of  the  .Med< •.-  and  Persians,  and  embraced  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  -a.cri  d  custom-,  precepts,  and  usages  which 
concerned,  not  only  the  \\or.-hip  of  the  di  ity.  but  the 
uh"le  ]iri\ate  life  of  every  worshipper  of  (  irmn/.d. 


it  appears  p 


from  a  comparison  oi  several  pas 
hahle  that  they  compo-ed  the  council  of  the  king's 
judges,  of  which  mention  is  made  a-  ear!\  as  I  he  time 
of  ('ambvses  1 1-;-  i.  i:;;  Hurud.  iii.  .M;  vii.  l;a,  \c.  >"'  Norduis 
it  appear  to  have  been  materially  otherwise  \\ith  the 
magians  in  the  comparatively  late  Parthian  dynasty, 
which  from  HA'.  '2~i<'>  began  to  gain  the  ascendency  in 
Western  Asia,  (ireat  as  the  (ireek  influence  had  been 
throughout  the  East  since  the'  time  of  Alexander  the 
<!reat,  it  had  not  in  the  least  changed  the  relation  of 
the  magian  party  to  the  reigning  power,  or  diminished 
its  importance.  Of  the  two  councils,  by  which  every- 
thing was  ruled  in  the  Parthian  kingdom,  one  was  com- 
posed of  the  ma'4'ians,  among  whom  the  king  himself 
was  enrolled  the  other  of  the  princes  and  nobles  (Tosi- 
ilunius,  as  ciU'itud  by  Struli",  xi.  l>.  M:.;  I'lin.  xxi.  11;  xx.x.  1).  The 
magi  also  continued  to  be  the  priests  and  prophets  of 
the  nation,  as  well  as  the  advisers  of  the  king  (I'liu. 
xxxvii. '.i;  Miu-ruli.  iv.)  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  old  Zend  religion,  the  religion  of  light  ami 
fire,  fell  more  and  more  into  the  background,  and  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Greece  and  Western  Asia  made 
1  wav.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  vaticinatory,  astro- 
logical, and  magic  elements  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term)  which  from  tho  first  liad  a  certain  place 
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in  magianisni,  became  more  fully  developed,  and, 
on  the  Around  of  assumed  converse  with  the  gods, 
and  sti[>ei'ioi-  insight  into  the  hidden  agencies  of  na- 
ture, the  character  and  influence  of  the  party  increas- 
ingly degenerated  into  those  of  the  enchanter  and 
the  wizard.  In  Kgvpt  and  Babylon  wonder-workers 
of  this  description  had  existed  from  an  early  period, 
and  in  the  service  of  the  prevailing  idolatry.  In  Kgypt 
this  was  less  evident.  'There  the  priestly  caste  was  a 
distinct  guild  or  fraternity,  and  had  its  recognized  con- 
nection with  the  state  alike  in  its  civil  and  in  its  reli- 
gious capacity;  but  in  Persia,  so  long  as  the  purer  and 
more  ancient  form  of  religion  prevailed,  the  niagian 
priesthood  were  kept  up  to  a  moral  and  intellectual 
elevation,  inconsistent  with  the  arts  of  imposture  so  com- 
mon at  a  later  period.  Polytheism  however  continued 
to  exert  its  demoralizing  influence,  and  by  the  Christian 
era  the  term  magus  had  become  synonymous  with 
thaumaturgist  or  enchanter.  These  made  imposture 
their  *tudy;  they  pandered  to  the  superstitious  desire 
common  to  all  mankind  to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  future; 
they  dealt  in  sybilline  oracles,  astrological  calculations, 
in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  claimed 
to  some  extent  the  power  of  determining,  as  well  as 
forecasting,  the  events  of  the  future;  they  pretended,  by 
the  application  of  certain  drugs,  the  repetition  of  some 
cabalistic  formulas,  or  the  exercise  of  a  mysterious  control 
over  the  effective  powers  and  hidden  agencies  of  things, 
to  have  the  coming  fortunes  of  men  in  a  measure  in 
their  hands.  How  persons  of  this  description  swarmed 
at  Iionie  about  the  gospel  age,  the  many  sarcastic 
allusions  in  the  Latin  satirists  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  _';O<1.  i.  11;  Juv. 
iii.  0;  x.'.):;),  and  the  decrees  again  and  again  passed  by 
the  senate  denouncing  them  as  pests  and  commanding 
them  to  be  driven  away,  too  clearly  evince;  and  the 
names  commonly  applied  to  them  of  Chaldeans,  magi- 
cians, astronomers,  dealers  in  Babylonian  numbers, 
and  such  like,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  quarter  whence 
the  city  was  chiefly  replenished  with  them.  Tacitus 
very  characteristically  describes  them  as  a  race,  which 
in  a  state  like  Rome  would  always  be  shunned,  yet 
always  retained  (et  vitabitur  semper  et  retinebitur) . 
That  they  abounded  also  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  especially  in  the  regions  where  the  gospel  spread, 
appears  from  the  notices  contained  in  New  Testament 
Scripture.  In  the  very  first  advance  made  by  the 
heralds  of  the  gospel  in  an  outward  direction,  they 
encountered  a  noted  character  of  this  description — 
Simon,  who  for  a  time  had  his  head-quarters  in  the 
chief  city  of  Samaria,  and  by  his  magical  arts  aston- 
ished and  captivated  the  whole  country.  They  even 
called  him,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  thaumaturgy, 
"  the  great  power  of  God."  At  Ephesus,  which  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  idola.try  in  Asia  Minor,  with 
somewhat  of  an  eastern  tinge  in  its  worship,  the  apostle 
Paul  found  also  a  centre  of  magical  operations,  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  books  containing  the 
verses,  forms  of  incantation,  devices  of  all  sorts  used 
in  the  traffic,  when  sacrificed  at  the  .shrine  of  the  gospel, 
were  computed  to  be  worth  50,000  pieces  of  silver. 
The  Jews  themselves  caught  the  infection,  notwith- 
standing the  stringent  prohibitions  in  the  law  against 
all  forms  of  magic  and  sorcery.  Beside  the  sons  of  Sceva 
and  others  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  work  at 
Ephesus  who  were  evidently  dealers  in  magic,  Ac.  xix. 
I:J-IG,  we  have  the  case  of  Bar-Jesus  in  Cyprus,  other- 
wise Elymas  the  magus,  who  by  his  skill  in  this  way 


to  the  cause  of  truth  drew  down  on  himself  the  severe 
rebuke  of  the  apostle  and  the  immediate  judgment  of 
heaven,  Ac.  xiii.  o-n.  These  are  specimens  of  that  adap- 
tation of  imposture  to  the  credulity  and  superstition  of 
the  age,  against  which  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity 
had  to  contend. 

It  is  quite  conceivable,  however,  that  in  the  proper 
regions  of  magianism,  there  may  still  have  been  members 
of  the  party  who  stood  comparatively  free  from  the 
deteriorating  influences  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and 
who,  as  occasionally  happens  among  the  corrupt  priest- 
hoods of  modern  times,  discovered  an  affinity  to  the 
better  rather  than  the  worse  elements  of  the  system  with 
which  they  were  associated.  In  the  quiet  study  of  their 
ancient  books  they  might  readily  attain  to  sounder 
views  of  the  divine  government  over  the  world,  and  a 
higher  regard  to  the  true  and  good  among  men,  than 
was  consistent  with  their  taking  part  in  the  arts  and 
wiles  of  the  vulgar  tribe  of  magicians.  And  if  to  a 
thoughtful  use  of  such  materials  of  instruction  as  were 
more  properly  their  own,  some  of  them  should  add  (as  is 
every  way  probable)  a  measure  of  acquaintance  with 
those  still  better  treasures  of  wisdom,  which  the  exiled 
Jews  carried  with  them  through  all  the  regions  of  the 
East,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how  there 
may  have  been  found  among  the  magi  persons  vastly 
superior  to  the  low  traffickers  in  soothsaying  and  sorcery 
who  really  searched  after  divine  knowledge,  and  were 
disposed  to  hail  indications  of  light  from  whatever 
quarter  they  might  come.  Such,  certainly,  were  the 
magi  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  gospel  era. 
startled  Jerusalem  with  their  appearance,  Mat.  ii.  i — 
"  wise  men  from  the  East,"  as  they  are  not  inaptly,  if 
with  scarcely  critical  exactness,  designated  in  our  version 
-men,  no  doubt,  prepared  by  a  special  providence  for 
the  momentous  era  that  had  arrived  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  informed  and  guided  by  a  wisdom  higher  than 
human,  yet  not  the  less,  we  may  be  sure,  fitted  by  their 
own  previous  knowledge  and  training  for  the  service 
they  were,  through  the  Spirit,  called  to  perform  in 
coming,  as  the  representatives  of  heathendom,  to  do 
homage  to  the  new-born  king  of  Zion.  Their  very  ap- 
pearance at  such  a  time  and  for  such  a  purpose  was  a 
proof  that  the  Gentile  world,  in  certain  of  its  more 
favoured  localities,  had  a  measure  of  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  Christ.  And  if  in  being  led  in  their  singular 
course  by  the  sign  of  a  star,  there  should  seem  to  smack 
something  of  their  astrological  art,  even  Wetstein  was 
read}'-  to  admit,  that  though  "the  rules  of  that  art  were 
undoubtedly  futile,  vain,  and  fallacious,  yet  they  might 
sometimes  hit  upon  the  truth."  As  the  Lord  can  make 
even  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  so  he  knows  how 
to  turn  their  falsely  reputed  wisdom  or  science  to  the 
interest  of  his  kingdom,  and  so  as  in  reality  to  con- 
found and  antiquate  itself.  He  did  so  in  earlier  times, 
when  the  half-superstitious,  half-enlightened  minds  of 
the  Philistines  were  guided  to  right  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  ark  of  God  and  the  chastisement  it  was  the 
occasion  of  inflicting  on  their  country,  i  Sa.  vi.  i-ic.  And 
it  need  not,  therefore,  surprise  us,  if  now  at  a  crisis 
immensely  greater,  he  should  have  done  so,  whether  it 
might  be  by  the  appearance  of  some  meteoric  phenome- 
non adapted  for  the  occasion,  or  (as  some  have  supposed) 
by  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  planets,  which  it  has  been 
calculated  took  place  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from 
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the  era  in  question.  The  narrative  is  given  in  the  second  not  to  return  to  Htroil,  and  went  back  to  their  own 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  ( Jospel.  It  is  very  simple,  and  country  by  a  different  route,  Mat.  H.  iu. 
merelv  relates  that  they  were  guided  liy  a  star:  we  do  'I'he  time  occupied  in  their  jouniev  to  Pethlehem 
not  learn  what  tile  appearance  of  tile  star  wa<.  or  how  has  Keen  imagined  by  many  to  have  lieen  two  years, 
they  came  to  the  conclu-ioii  that  it  was  intended  to  because  Herod  caused  all  the  children  in  Pcthlclu  in 
lead  them  to  the  birth  place  of  th.e  Messiah,  nor  is  any  •  and  the  coasts  thereof  to  he  put  to  death,  fru/n  tt<;>  i/mr,* 
information  given  as  to  the  rank  which  they  held  IT  the  <il<l  <unl  undi  r.  according  to  the  time  sliowed  him  l»v  tin- 
occupation  which  they  followed  in  their  own  country,  magi,  Mat.  ii.  10.  JUit  this  is  a  very  fallacious  inference. 
nor  indeed  as  to  what  tliat  country  was,  save  only  tliat  it  No  countrv  from  which  the  magi  can  bo  supposed  to 
was  in  the  Ka.-t  (cnrb  dfaroXcDf).  They,  speaking  of  the  come  lie-  at  so  great  a  distance  from  .lerusalein  as  to 
new-born  king,  said  they  had  r-een  his  star  in  the  East  -  require  two  years  for  a  jouniev  thither  the  furthest 
probably  inferring:'  it  to  lie  his  by  connecting-  it  with  the  district-  of  IVrsia  would  necessitate  less  than  as  many 
ancient  prediction  of  one  of  their  own  numberr<  sped  ing  months  -  and  the  \\  holesaleand  indiscriminate  slaughter 
a  star  destined  to  arise  out  of  Jacob  i  Hal  a  am.  N'n.  \\iv.i;  i,  commanded  by  Hi  rod  was  douhtlos-  made  to  extend  so 
coiij tied  with  the  general  expectation,  \\hieh  is  known  far  in  order  to  make  sure  of  its  aim  Herod  naturally 
to  have  prevai!>-'l  far  and  uid.-  about  th<  time,  that  -uppo-ing  that  the  chili!  ini^ht  have  been  l)orn  either 
the  head  of  a  universal  empire  was  to  arise  in  Judea  a  little  before  or  a  little  after  the  star's  appearing. 
(Tac.  Ann  v.  13;  Scut.  Vestas  c.  41.  !  'artiiia  Ilia  V  p.  rha]is  be  The  number  of  the  magi  ha-  been  the  Mlbjcct  of 

iianied  as  tlie  specific  region  from  which,  witli  tile  greatest  much  conjecture:  three  has  bet  it  di  i.  •rmiiied  b\  tradi- 
degn-e  ot  probability,  t  lie  magi  niav  be  supposed  to  ha\  r  ti"ii.  and  name-  g-i  v.-n  to  them  in  I  lei > re w.  ( 'reek,  and 
come  -both  because  smile  where  in  that  iv-gi"n  \\a-the  Latin:  the  Poman  ehurcli  lias  decided  on  ( laspar,  -Mel- 
ai i' -it-lit  scat  of  the  religion  with  whicli  mag-iani.-m  was  cliior.  and  1'althasar.  has  pronounced  them  to  have  been 
originally  associated,  and  heeau-e  the  gro.-.-ei-  form-  of  kinu-.  eaiioni/.cd  tin  m.  and  established  their  .-brine  at 
superstition  and.  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  \\e-tern  I'ologne,  where  it  is  atfirnn  d  their  relics  are  still  to  be 
A-ia  had  -till  ir.t  pelietrate<l  so  d-  '-plv  into  the  cuun-  found.  Among  the  manv  curious  fanc-ies  about  these 
tries  occupied  of  old  by  the  M'-de-alld  PiT-rins.  l',!;t  "  wise  lllell,"  one  was  that  thi'V  Wi-re  representatives 
t!i  •  pr  -else  locality,  a>  it  cannot  be  certainly  known,  so  of  the  thr>  e  parts  of  the  world  then  known  -  Kurope, 
it  is  of  no  great  moment:  somewhere  it  must  have  been  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  that  one  of  them  \\a<  a  negro. 
in  the  eastern  part-  of  (.'haldea.  or  in  the  higher  dis-  The  paint. T-  of  the  tifteenth  and  si.\tc(  ntli  centuries 
tricts  beyond.  That  they  were  persons  of  distinction  is  were  sensible  of  the  pictorial  eiH-.-t  which  thi-  legend 
probable  fi-i.m  the  nianii'-r  in  v.  Inch  tin  v  \'.  i  re  received  t  nabl-d  them  to  pi-nduce.  and  the\-  favoured  it  accord - 
and  entertained  at  Jerusalem  by  Herod,  a-  well  as  in-ly.  Tin-  life,  character,  and  po-ition  of  the  magi 
from  the  value  of  tln-ir  piv-tnt<:  though  even  this  is  before  tlieir  visit  to  i  '.eihleln  m  and  after  their  return 
by  no  means  certain,  tor  the  nature  of  their  inquiries  to  their  eastern  home  are  wrapped  ill  obscurity, 
at  Jerusalem  must  have  been  too  deeply  interesting  to  The  notion  that  the  maL:i  were  kings  seem-  chiellv 
Herod  to  allow  him  to  pass  them  osvr  without  attention  to  rest  upon  a  passage  in  the  book  of  I'salms  "The 
and  inquiries  on  his  own  part,  and  it  does  not  appear  kin  ,'s  of  T.ii-.-hi>h  and  of  tin-  isles  shall  bring  presents, 
that  the  Virgin  and  her  Inr-baiid  \\ .  r.  at  all  rai-ed  from  the  kinv-  of  S!n-ba  and  Saba  .-hall  oiler  gift.-,"  I's.  Ixxii.  Id, 
their  lowly  condition  by  the  lireselits  of  the  magi.  The  and  some  media-val  <li\iin-  -peak  of  their  r.iyaltvas 
starseemseitherto  have  <lisappeared  or  to  have  remained  ]'crfectlv  certain  and  known  t<>  all  the  learned  in  pro- 
stationary  \\liile  they  \\eivat  .1 .  T:  i  -; '  1  ei  1 1 .  and  to  have  fane  history.  To  us,  In. \\e\vr.  that  historv  is  silent. 
resumed  its  guidance  when  tliey  left  that  city,  and  then  and  the  passage  in  I'salm-  i-  far  too  general  to  he 
to  have  conducted  them  to  lletlilehem.  where  it  stood  i-apable  of  a  spec! lie  a]. plication  here, 
still  ami  finally  vanished.  The  circumstance-  of  tin-  An  tonal  nneertaintv  n  -t-  on  the  religion  ami  phi- 
case  enable  us  to  decide  that  the  a]. pearaiice  in  tin-  air  l">.,phv  "f  tin-  maui.  Probabilities  \\oiild  point  to 
\\hich  led  tin-  magi  to  Pethlehem  was  not  jn-operlv  I 'er.-da  as  their  country,  to  fire-worship  as  their  religion, 
speaking  a  star,  the  distance  of  the  hea\enly  lit.dii  s  from  to  the  prie-tln>od  as  their  station,  and  to  /r. roaster  as 
our  globe  making  it  impossible  that  one  of  these  should  '  the  founder  of  their  creed  and  philosophy.  There  is 
serve  as  guide,  and  we  pass  over  without  comment  the  !  no  iva-mi  to  suppo-e  that  thev  embraced  Judaism  as 
absurd  legends  related  on  the  subject  by  the  writers  of  the  iv-nlt  of  their  vi-it  to  Pethlehem:  and  tin-  legend 
ecclesiastical  romance  such  a^  that  of  the  ancient  apo  that  tln-v  \\eiv  afterwards  converted  to  (  'hristianity  by 
cry]>hal  bo.,ks  which  bear  tin-  nann-  of  Seth.  and  which  !  the  preaching-  of  Thomas  rests  on  no  other  foundation 
say  that  it  appeared  as  a  circle  of  light,  having  a  young-  than  that  St.  Thoma*  is  In  Hi  nil  to  have  carried  the 


chiltl  in    its   centre   and    a   cross   over   it,  and    that  the 
child  spoke  to  the  magi  and  directed  them  where  to  go. 


ispel  into  their  countrv. 
In  tin-  catheihal  of  (.'olognc,  the  tomb,  as  it  is  called, 


It  must  have  been  a  meteoric  phenomenon,  at  a  of  the  three  kings  stands  as  a  gorgeous  monument,  ami 
sufficient  elevation  in  the  atmosphere  to  be  taken  bv  witness  of  tin-  ignorant  ami  presumptuous  devotion 
the  uneducated  eye  for  a  star,  and  m>t  too  high  to  :  which  has  been  canoni/.ed  bv  Pome:  for  that  the  bones 
serve  as  a  guide:  its  motion  must  have  been  slow,  so  as  of  men.  who  only  Hashed  for  a  moment  on  the  theatre 
to  suit  the  rate  of  travelling  common  at  that  day  (and  i  of  go.-pel  history  and  then  disappeared  into  a  far  conn- 
indeed  at  the-  present!  in  the  Kast,  from  three  to  four  J  trv.  should  have  been  preserved  apart,  and  preserved 
miles  an  hour,  and  its  appearance  not  sufficiently  eon-  a>  tin-  remains  of  three  eastern  kings,  is  against  all 


spieuous  to  attract  the  attention  save  of  those  specially 
informed   as  to   its  object.      We  need  be   under   no  dif- 


ivason.  and  the  tradition  which  affirms  it  can  only  b 
eharactcri/A-d  as  a  shameful  experiment  upon  human 


ficulty  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  magi  were  thus  in-  ;  credulity.  The  magi  in  their  pahni<  r  davs  were  the 
formed,  for  we  find  that  after  they  had  fulfilled  their  learned  priests,  advisers,  and  counsellors  of  kings,  but 
original  intention  they  were  warned  of  (!od  in  a  dream  •  not  themselves  king's;  thui:  position  and  calling  virtually 


excluded  them  from  the  regal  olKcx;  and  in  tlic  gospel 
age  the  hearing  they  once  incidentally  had  on  the 
affairs  of  state  had  well-nigh  ceased.  Even  the  number 
three  is  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  probably  had  no  better 
ground  to  go  upon  than  the  threefold  present  of  gold, 
frankincense,  and  mvrrh,  which  they  laid  at  the-  feet  of 
Jesus— as,  if  each  must  have  brought  a  separate  gift ! 
.It  may  have  been  so,  bnt  the  text  is  silent  upon  the 
subject:  and  there  were  other  traditions  which  differed 
in  this  respect,  one  in  particular  which  the  Eastern 
church  c.xtensivelv  adopted,  and  which  made  the  num- 
ber twelve.  Here,  however,  it  were  out  of  place  to  go 
into  details,  which  belong  rather  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
torv  than  to  scriptural  interpretation.  Those  who 
wish  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  find  a 
full  account  of  all  the  medieval  fables  respecting  the 
magi,  with  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  common 
view,  in  Spanheim's  llu.bia  Ecan'jd'ta.  [H.  c — s.J 

MAGIC.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  art  or  science 
of  working  wonders  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of 
man.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek—  fJidyos,  a  mayiaii — 
one  of  the  //<«,</'>  :in^  modern  oriental  scholars  derive 
this  from  mcjh  or  Moy/i  -which  in  the  I'chlevi  language 
signifies  a  priest.  Thy  iiia'ji  appear  to  have  been  a 
sacerdotal  body  especially  addicted  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  are  more  usually  known  by  the 
title  "  wise  men,"  or  ''  wise  men  of  the  East.'  Zoroaster 
is  said  to  have  reformed  or  consolidated  their  doctrines, 
and  the  sect  remains  in  existence  to  this  day.  The 
I'arsees  of  Bombay  are  the  successors  to  the  system 
held  by  the  Guebres,  and  these  continued  the  traditions 
of  Zoroaster  till  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Mahom- 
medan  invaders  of  Persia.  (>'ec  MAGI.) 

In  very  early  times  the  magi,  properly  so  called, 
became  confounded  with  all  natural  philosophers,  and 
especially  with  those  who  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  the 
power  of  overruling  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  in 
other  words  of  working  miracles.  Hence  the  meaning 
of  the  term  magic  given  above;  and  the  derivative  term 
magician  was  employed  to  signify  a  wise  man — a  sooth- 
sayer— an  interpreter  of  dreams — an  astrologer  or  a 
necromancer. 

Magic  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — natural  or 
scientific,  and  supernatural  or  spiritual — the  one  attri- 
buted its  wonders  to  a  deep  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  powers  of  nature — the  other  to  celestial  or  infernal 
agency.  But  both  systems  seem  to  have  taken  their 
origin  in  traditional  accounts  of  early  miracles — in  at- 
tempts to  investigate  how  such  miracles  were  per- 
formed, and  whether  it  were  possible  or  not  to  imitate 
them.  It  is  clear  that  the  conclusion  to  which  such 
inquirers  came  would  depend  mainly  on  the  amount  of 
belief  they  had  in  the  religion  of  which  these  traditions 
formed  a  part  — some  would  reject  both  the  religion  and 
the  legend-— some  would  accept  the  legend  as  a  fact  but 
hesitate  as  to  the  religion — among  these  the  more  en- 
lightened would  attribute  the  wonder  to  the  agency  of- 
science,  while  others  would  implicitly  accept  the  fact,  or 
presumed  fact,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  energy  of  gods 
or  demons.  Thus  would  early  arise  two  distinct  sys- 
tems of  magic,  and  such  it  is  evident  are  set  forth  in 
the  pages  of  holy  writ. 

Before  examining  the  accounts  given  of  magic  and 
magicians  in  Scripture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state 
what  the  theory  of  scientific  magic  was,  or  we  shall 
be  met  on  the  threshold  of  our  investigation  by  the 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  sceptic,  that  the  matter 


is  one  not  worth  inquiring  into,  lint  is  merely  an  absurd 
and  ridiculous  superstition,  now  happily  obsolete;  and 
oil  the  part  of  the  believe!,  that  it  must,  by  its  very 
nature,  be  an  unlawful  and  indeed  a  forbidden  know- 
ledge. 

'The  theory  of  atoms  held  by  the  Epicureans  appears 
to  have  been  the  basis  of  most  magical  speculations.  The 
doctrine  itself  is  much  older  than  Epicurus;  but  as  lie 
placed  it  before  the  philosophical  world  in  an  intelligi- 
ble form,  it  is  more  convenient  to  refer  to  his  explana- 
tions, than  to  endeavour  to  build  up  the  same;  scheme 
from  earlier  and  less  fully  developed  systems.  It  may 
be  expressed  somewhat  after  this  manner:  all  changes 
in  nature  take  place  by  the  operation  of  atoms  on  other 
atoms,  and  must  ultimately  therefore  be  effected  by 
mechanical  action.  "Wherever  man  can  substitute  arti- 
ficial action  of  the  same  kind,  he  can  produce  the  same 
effects  as  those  of  nature.  The  Krjvpticin  who  knew  that 
warmth  only  was  necessary  to  secure  the  growth  of 
the  tmhatched  bird  within  its  shell,  could  apply  the 
requisite  heat  and  hatch  the  chicken  in  an  oven.  The 
agriculturist  could  regulate  the  supply  of  water  to  his 
land — could  accelerate  the  growth  and  fructification  of 
plants  by  modifying  the  temperature  and  other  atmo- 
spheric influences,  and  the  first  limit  set  to  his  power  is 
made  evident  by  his  very  small  amount  of  knowledge 
as  to  what  the  operations  of  nature  really  are.  \\  hen 
the  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground,  swells  with  the  mois- 
ture, attracts  and  assimilates  those  elements  by  which 
it  lives  and  grows,  the  inquirer  who  knows  how  to 
watch  may  attain  the  art  of  applying  those  agencies 
himself — he  may  render  the  process  slower  or  more 
rapid — may  produce  in  one  season  the  fruits  of  another, 
and  become  in  fact,  though  to  a  very  small  degree,  a 
natural  magician.  It  soon  became  a  question  how  far 
these  powers  might  be  enlarged — how  rapidly  these 
processes  might  be  effected.  It  appeared  110  physical 
impossibility  to  clothe  the  barren  twig  with  leaves — to 
ripen  the  immature  fruit  on  the  tree,  all  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours — perhaps  a  few  minutes,  in  like  man- 
ner the  processes  of  animal  life  might,  it  was  thought, 
be  imitated  and  accelerated.  The  magicians  of  Egypt 
'  might  rapidly  people  the  land  with  frogs,  flies,  and 
,  locusts.  It  required  but  in  the  first  place  a  knowledge 
,  of  the  mode  in  which  nature  acted;  and  secondly,  the 
power  of  applying  the  same  agencies.  No  one  in  those 
times,  any  more  than  in  our  own,  could  presume  to  say 
how  far  the  human  intellect  could  proceed,  nor  where 
it  should  find  the  final  barrier.  Had  they  been  told 
that  the  lightning  should  be  drawn  down  from  the 
skies,  and  used  to  convey  human  messages — that  the 
reflection  should  be  permanently  fixed  in  the  mirror, 
and  the  likeness  of  the  gazer  sent  across  the  globe — the 
learned  would  have  probably  accepted  all  these  as 
future  developments  of  science,  and  the  ignorant  have 
regarded  the  prediction  as  one  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  diabolical  aid.  All  the  actual  achievements  of  mo- 
dern science  would  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  Roger  Bacon  was  in  his  own  day  regarded  as  a 
magician,  because  he  foresaw  the  burning  of  gas,  the 
employment  of  balloons,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of 
steam.  In  fact,  natural  magic,  as  treated  by  the  higher 
class  of  writers  on  the  occult  philosophy,  is  an  imagina- 
tion indicating  intellect  of  the  noblest  order;  and  those 
who  in  a  spirit  of  calm  investigation  make  it  the  subject 
of  their  researches,  will  be  less  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
fallacy  of  its  deductions  than  to  admire  the  loftiness  of 
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the  conceptions  which  it  unfolds.     On  the  other  hand.  '  Moses,  supported  that  advice  by  miracles.      When  they 

the  spiritual   or   geotie.    magic   relied   entirely   on   the  admitted  that  the  tinker  oi"  (iod  was  there,  Pharaohs 

powers  of  spiritual   beings:  it  demanded  no  knowledge  excuse  vanished,  and  the  next  plague    -that  of  boils 

of  nature,  and  rarely  required  any  moral  or  intellectual  attacked    the  magicians  themselves,    and   we    hear   of 

preparation.      Its  works  were  understood  to  be  purely  them  no  more.     That  they  could  not  produce  lice  would 

miraculous;  and    those   who  practised   it,   claimed   the  seem    almost    conclusive    against    their    having   acted 


and  authority  over,  whom  their  science  consisted.  out  a  certain  amount  of  integrity  in  the  magicians 

The  earliest  account  of  any  magical  proceedings  iv-  th<  v  at  once  admitted  their  o\\  n  impotence,  and  Un- 
corded in  Scripture  is  to  bs  found  in  the  history  of  llachel.  divine  aid  granted  to  their  great  rival.  The  words 
Whensheleft  her  father's  house  with  her  husbandJaeob,  used  in  the  original  describe  the  "wise  men"  of  Kgypt 
her  sister  I, "all  and  her  family.  >h<-  is  stated  to  have  as  decipherers  "  revealers,v  and  state  that  they  "did 
stolen  the //na'/w  that  were  her  father's,  <;••.  \\\i.  Laban  so  with  their /«/«///«#  <<.<»«''  izmrr.  lahatft'cm).  Jf  any 
pursued  the  partv  and  claimed  to  liave  his  ' :-  c;c  >rs  "  mere  juggling  were  practised,  il  mi-lit  be  aided  by  the 
returned.  IJachel  by  a  stratagem  evaded  her  father's  smoke  of  such  fumigations,  and  the  greatest  miracle  of 
search,  and  carried  awav  the  "GODS"  in  question,  all  would  be  the  swallowing  of  their  serpents  by  the 
Now  the-e  t>  rii/i/iiitt  are  described  bv  Jonathan  l>-u  serpent-rod  of  Moses.  \Ve  liave  several  instances  on 
I'/./.iel  as  follow- :  "Th'-vhad  munl'-p-d  a  man  wlio  ivon-d  of  water  or  wine  being  made  to  assume  the  ap- 
was  a  first-born  son.  and  bavin-;  enihalmi-d  his  hind  pearance  of  blood  one  especially  in  the  case  of  Xerxes, 
with  salt  and  spier-.,  thev  wrote  divinations  on  a  plat'-  the  wine  poured  into  the  cup  of  that  prince  one  in-lit 
of  u'old,  and  ]iut  it  undi-r  his  tongue,  and  p!;e-' d  it  at  Mippi-r.  wliile  he  was  meditating  the  conquest  of 
against  the  wall,  and  it  converged  with  them,  and  (ireece,  appeared  to  be  changed  into  blood.  Thema-i 
I  .all,  in  worsliijijied  it.  This  extremely  improbable  ac-  were  asked  for  a  Dilution  of  the  unieii.  and  thev  unani- 
count  is  almost  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  facts  of  the  moii-lv  di-clared  that  it  intimated  the  di.-pleasuiv  of 
case.  Tliat  Iv'achel  did  ma  consider  th«-  terapliim  a-  very  the  gods  at  the  kin--  s  intend. -d  eNpeditioii.  'I'his  story 
sacred  is  evident  from  her  treatment  of  them  isce  I.e.  xv.  r.i  i.  is  toll  1  bv  \'a!t  rius  Ma  \imus  'Ml-  i.  caj>.  .'0,  and  deri\  c  s 
\ordoesitseematalllikelythataworshipperof  the  additional  probabilit  v  from  the  fact  that  Arlabanus 
true  (iod  would  liave  stolen  and  carried  awav  idols,  had  strongly  dissuaded  the  king  from  the  war,  and  had 
Put  the  "terapliim."  whatever  thi-v  we]-.',  had.  it  \\a>  attempted  in  another  wav  to  \\ork  upon  his  supersti- 
im  i u'ined.  oracular  ] lowers.  Tli<'V  wen-  in  us. •  among  th>-  tion.  Tlie  art  of  the  K-yptiau  ma-jcians  is  thus  shown 
K-yptians  and  the  Syrians,  and  the  case  of  .Micali.  re-  to  be  a  common  trick  that  of  Mo-,  s  remains  by  its 
lated  in  the  book  of  Judges,  cli  xviii ,  shows  this  point  vastness  a  true  and  prop,  r  miracle.  (In  the  whole, 
in  the  clean -t  way.  Ibre  al-o  thev  were  the  o'hjiet  then,  th'-  object  of  the  writer  appears  to  be  to  show 
of  theft,  and  here  too  they  were  denominated  "CODS."  th.it  the  ma-icians  did  what  they  could,  by  their  ac- 

'I'he  next  and  most  important  pas--.au''-  in  the    IVnta-  ijiiaiutance  \\ith  science,  hut  that  in  tin-  case  of   Mo.-es 

tench  on  the  subject  of  ma-'i'-  relate>  the  pron-edin-s  of  the  fiii!_rcr  of  (iod  was  employed. 

the  magicians  before  1'haraoli  at  the  time  \\heii  .Moses         The  hi-t,>rv  of  Balaam  furnishes  us  with  another  case 

claimed  permission  for  the  people  of  I  srael  to  go  into  the  of  a  man  habit  nail  v  usin-'  ma-ical  in  can  tat  ion-      "  \Vln  n 

wilderness.      The  whole  narrative  is  charaeteri/ed  by  a  I'.alaum  sa\\   that   it  pl^a-ed  the   Lord  to  hl<-ss  Israel,  he 

remarkable  degree  of  candour,  but  it  is  not  quite  <-\  i-  went  not ,  a-  at  oth,  r  times,  to  -e,  k  for  c  nchantments." 

dent  whether  the  writer  intends  to  represent  the  lv_ryp-  The  word  "fni-JirtittMoitts"  here  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 

tian   ma-icians   as   practisim;    natural    or  supernatural  understanding  the  true  position  of  I'.alaam;  in  the  origi- 

niagic.       It   is  to  be   remarked   that   thev  had    notice  of  nal  it   i-  "  nwluinhhii,"'  the  plural  of  that  singular  word 

the  miracles  which  .Moses  was  about  to  perform,  so  that  rendered  in<  '•>-.  iii.  '•*<-i'/>i-nt ;"  it  would  therefon  seem  to 

they  were  prepared  to  do  the  same  so  far  as  it  W'as  in  their  indicate  that  llalaam  had   been   heretofore  in  the  habit 

I  lower:  next,  that  in  no  ca^e  did  they  attempt  to  undo  the  of  consulting  fallen  spirits,  but  that  on  the  present  occa- 

wond'T  wrought  by  the  Hebrew   legislator   before  their  simi  he   abstained    from   doin--   so.  bein-'   satisfied   that 

eyes.  Th(;y  might  have  been  expected  to  restore  its  purity  (iod  had  determined  to  bless  Israel.      Probably  Balaam 

to  the  river,  when   .Moses   had   turned   it   into   blood     -  so  far  believed    in   the   (iod    of  the    Hebrews  as  to   ac- 

to  de.-troy  or  drive   away  the    fmgs.  lice,  and  locusts —  knowledge  him  as  a  great  and  potent  deity,  but  not  the 

to  heal  the  boils  and  blains  -  to  illuminate  the  dark-  sole,  nor  perhaps  the  supreme,  (iod.     This  notion  was 

ness:  but  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  all   their  works  verv  prevalent  among  the  nations  round  about  Canaan, 

tended  but  to  increase  the  existing  evil.  Nor  does  and  numerous  instances  of  its  existence  are  recorded  in 
Pharaoh  seem  to  have  exjiected  anything  better  of  them.  '  holy  writ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idolatrous  among 

At  last  a  plague  is  inflict,  d  which  thev  could  not  imi-  the  Jews  entertained  a  theory  not  very  dissimilar— -they 

tate.  and  they  immediately  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  held,  indeed,  that  the  great  I  AM  was  the  maker  of 
finger  of  (iod  !"  j  heaven  and  earth,  and  (iod  over  all:  hut  they  also  be- 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  the  writer's  intention  to  !  lieved  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  real  and  power- 

intimate  that  the  Egyptian  magicians  considered  Closes  ful  beings,  and  willing  to  aid  those  who  called  upon  them, 
to  be  one  of  their  own  profession — what  he  did.  that  they  j  1  lence  we  have  a  basis  for  supernatural  magic  performed 

claimed  to  be  able  to  do  also — he  worked  by  the  same-  bv  the  aid  of  mighty  spiritual  beings,  and  calculated  to 
means,  and  only  exceeded  them  in  decree.  And  this  was  '  strike  with  awe  and  wonder  those  who  beheld  its  effects, 
unquestionably  the  opinion  of  the  king  himself;  other-  |  (Jf  this  kind  of  magic  Balaam  was  probably  a  professor. 

wise  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  his  continual  He  was  no  stranger  to  signs  and  wonders,  nor  did  he 


refusal:  he   no   doubt  justified  himself  in  adhering  to 
the  advice  of  the  magicians  by  the  fact  that  they,  like 


exhibit  any  astonishment  when  they  occurred;  he  readily 
and  without  terror  entered  into  conversation  with  his 
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ass,  and  availed  his  case  out  fully  with  tin-  angel,  lie 
w:is  as  much  disappointed  as  llalak  himself  with  the 
result  of  the  transaction-die  wished  to  curse  Israel 
and  to  retvive  the  rewards  of  divination,  luit  lie  found 
himself  und.  r  an  unexpected  constraint:  he  quite  un- 
derstood tiie  nature  of  that  constraint,  and  gave  was 
\\  itliout  further  resistance. 

The  .1  esvs  hclieved  tliat  magic  a<  a  natural  science 
had  lieen  coniiiiiinicated  l>v  God  to  Adam  in  the  garden 
of  paradise1;  their  vicsv  on  the  sulpjcct  was  generally 
adopted  liv  iiiedia:val  Christian  writers,  ami  is  s\'ell  ex- 
presseil  by  Delrio  ill  liis  />ix</ii!;;itit>iu  a  Mii'jicit:  (lib.  i. 
i-;i]>.  '.',\  "As  to  superstitious  er  geotic  magic,  it>  mis- 
eliievous  and  fallacious  character  plainly  sliows  Satan  to 
have  lieen  its  author,  out  natural  or  legitimate  magic 
was  communicated,  t"_.  tin  r  with  all  other  sciences,  to 
Adam  lis'  liis  divine  ..Maker,  and  posterity,  tau-jht  1'V 
Adam,  has  distributed  it  in  everv  auv  over  the  ssorld, 
and  as  J'sellus  and  1'roelus  assert,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  so  that, 
by  observing  the  course  of  the  stars,  the  changing  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  things 
among  each  other,  matter  may  lie  applied  t»  matt.-r  in 
the  appropriate  time,  place,  and  manner,  and  thus  efl'ects 
may  be  produced,  which,  to  tiii^e  ignorant  of  their 
causes,  svill  appear  portentous  or  miraculous."  J-5ut 
these  words  are  not  to  lie  understood  in  the  rational 
and  scientific  way  in  which  a  modern  naturalist  would 
accept  them —they  deal  with  what  were  called  the 
"  occult  properties''  of  things,  one  or  two  of  which  will 
be  instanced  and  explained.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
mandrake  could  not  be  drasvn  from  the  ground  \\  itliout 
causing  tiie  death  of  the  person  pulling  it  up.  At 
such  a  moment  the  plant,  which  svas  believed  to  have  a 
kind  of  half  human  existence, 

''Uttered  the  uiihiiai;iii;iMe  uriimi, 
"Which  none  roul.l  he.-ir  und  live." 

"  There  be,"  says  J)e  Loire  in  liis  '/'/icori/  of  fi/in'/ )•(.-; 
(c.  iii.), "  certain  seeds  within  the  eyes  of  cocks,  which  shin- 
ing and  shooting  into  those;  of  lions,  do  so  pierce  and 
strike  their  eyelids,  and  inflict  upon  them  such  pain 
and  grief,  that  they  are  constrained  to  tiee  from  them, 
not  beinj;  able  to  abide-  or  endure  the  sight  of  the 
cock."  Pliny's  \iitni-nl  ///Wo/'//  is  the  great  store- 
house of  such  fables,  and  the  knowledge  of  all  these 
imagined  wonders,  together  with  the  means  bv  \\hich 
they  iniu'ht  be  combined,  modified,  or  controlled,  formed 
the  science  of  natural  magic.  This  constituted  a  larye 
portion  of  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Moses,  as 
well  as  .Miriam  and  Aaron,  were  believed  to  have  been 
among  its  most  successful  cultivators.  According  to 
the  Talmudists.  it  was  a  literal  fact  that  when  Aaron 
ea-t  the  ear-rinu's  into  the  tire,  "there  came  out  this 
calf."  no  mould  haying  been  prepared,  but  the  molten 
calf  having  been  the  production  of  magic.  lint  of  all 
students  of  this  wondrous  science  none  were  so  profound 
as  Solomon.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  mystic  name 
called  the  "  sJtemJiamphoruxrh.,"  by  the  proper  use  of 
which  he  could  work  all  miracles;  he  obtained  power 
over  all  spirits,  and  imprisoned  under  his  seal  those 
who  Were  rebellious;  he  discovered  the  '•  xrft(()il!i;"  by 

the  agency  of  svhieh  he  built  the  temple  ^  itlmut  human 
tools,  and  to  him  by  special  revelation  were  made  known 
all  the  secrets  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The 
reign  of  Solomon  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
manic,  and  Mahommedan  as  well  as  Jewish  writers 
refer  to  him  as  being  the  most  accomplished  magician 


the  world  ever  beheld.  As  may  easily  be  imagined  the 
magic  exercised  by  Solomon  was  a  spiritual  science, 
and  according  to  later  svriters  was  closely  connected 
svith  astrology,  inde<  d,  without  such  union  magic  of  this 
kind  could  have  no  existence.  The  ancient  astrologers 
tati'jht  that  the  stars  were  the  habitations  of  demons. 
some  benevolent  and  otli'  rs  malignant;  that  according 
to  their  courses  in  the  heavens  they  had  power  on  earth: 
that  plants,  minerals,  animals,  places,  things,  colours, 
nations,  kind's,  and  all  human  beings,  were  under  the 
government  of  these  spirits,  as  well  as  the  stars  which 
they  inhabited;  and  while  all  svere  overruled  by  a,n 
almighty  Providence,  still  that  the  stars  were  mighty 
for  good  or  evil.  This  opinion  was  held  by  the  most 
eminent  theologians,  and  formed  indeed  a  part  of  the 
sacred  philosophy  of  the  period.  Jt  will  be  found 
largely  explained  in  the  works  of  Picus  Mirandula, 
Albertns  Magnus,  and  other  leading  writers  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order.  One  thing  very  remarkable  in  all 
this  is,  that  it  drafts  into  its  spiritual  system  all  the 
gods  of  antiquity,  giving  them  a  rule  and  influence,  not 
greatly  diverse  from  that  which  their  ancient  worship- 
pers assigned  to  them:  and  thus  adopting,  sometimes  in 
a  spiritual  and  sometimes  in  a  scientific  sense,  all  the 
fables  of  the  old  mythology.  ]t  accepted  the  miracles 
j  attributed  to  the  gods  of  heathenism,  accredited  their 
oracles,  explained  the  marvels  attributed  to  ancient 
maui'icians.  and  allowed  all  the  superstitions  of  the  past 

to  stand  as  authenticated  facts.      This  plan  had  many 

1  • 

advantages,  besides  what  at  that  period  would  appear  to 
be  its  probable  truth.  It  gave  a  colour  to  those  miracles 
;  which  were  claimed  on  behalf  of  saints,  and  it  furnished 
a  demonology  which  had  all  the  evidence  of  antiquity  to 
support  it.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  ur-e  to 
which  such  a  theory  could  be  turned  is  given  in  the 
life  of  ( ireuory,  bishop uf  Neo  Ca^ara-a.  eommonh  callt  d 
Thaumaturgus,  or  the  wonder-worker.  Hibadeiieira 
(Vitro Sanctorum)  tells  us  that  Gregory  and  his  retinue, 
travelling  from  Amasia  to  Xeo  C;esar;ea  (nosv  Trebi- 
/onde)  to  take  possession  of  his  bishopric,  took  up  his 
abode  for  a  night  in  a  temple  of  Apollo.  On  leasing 
in  the  morning  he  found  that  oracles  had  been  ^iveii  in 
the  place,  and  he  forbade  the  oracular  demons  to  exer- 
cise their  craft  any  more.  When  the  priests  found  the 
oracles  dumb,  and  by  whose  agency  this  had  bet  n  brought 
to  pass,  they  pursued  Gregory,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  restore  the  power  lie  had  destroyed:  this  he  did 
by  wiiting  on  a  scrap  of  parchment  the  words.  (i/-ti/ai'// 
1<>  fin  f /HI  iias — iittti'.  On  this  being  placed  upon  ;he 
alt. 1 11  the  oracular  power  returned;  but  the  priests,  re- 
cognizing the  superiority  of  Gregory  in  the  whole  trans- 
action, requested  another  miracle  for  confirmation,  and 
their  request  being  granted,  they  embraced  the  < 'hris- 
tiaii  faith,  and  the  ancient  temple  was  converted  into  a 
church. 

The  .Tews  believed  that  all  sicknesses  were  inflicted 
on  men  by  evil  angels,  whose  agency  was  nevertheless 
strictly  under  divine  superintendence.  This  doctrine 
was  imported  into  the  spiritual  magic  of  the  early  and 
middle  ages  of  Christianity,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  theories  of  astrology.  Each  part  of  the  human 
frame  had  its  own  astral  government,  and  was  thus 
brought  under  the  influence  of  special  spirits:  each 
plant  or  mineral  used  in  medicine  was  subject  to  the 
same  agencies.  The  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  mode 
of  its  cure  were  sought  in  the  same  direction,  and  thus 
magic,  astrology,  medicine,  divination,  and  demonology 
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were  \vrought  into  one  strange  and  almost  inextricalle 
confusion.  During  the  apostolic  period  these  opinions 
flourished  in  great  force:  and  \ve  have  ]>roof,  in  the 
history  of  Simon  Mai; as.  that  the  apostles  themselves 
were  regarded  liy  magicians  as  distinguished  nieinliers 
of  their  own  body,  just  a.-  the  incidents  which  occurred 
at  Lystra  and  Melita  show  ho\\-  willing  the  populace 
were  to  regard  them  as  gods. 

The  most  remarkable  use  to  which  the  theories  of 
th"  atomic  magic  were  applied  with  regard  to  the  holy 
Scripture,  was  in  explaining  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  tree  of  lit'.-.  Jt  was  observed  that  tlio  sentence 
of  death  was  executed  upon  Adam,  not  by  the  imme- 
diate depmatioii  of  life,  hut  by  exclusion  from  that 
garden  in  which  the  tree  of  life  was  planted.  I),  nee 

it  was  inferred  that  a-  the  olijeet  of  the  tree  of  life  was 
to  give  longevity,  and  from  time  to  time  t<>  restore  the 
waste  of  tissue,  to  repair  the  decay  of  energy,  and 
thus  by  natural  mean-  to  pr..loii_;  life  indeiinitelv.  so  it 
\\ould  In-  possible,  could  tin-  el.-iiients  of  \\hich  that 
fruit  was  coinpiiscd  I.,-  ascertaineil,  to  make  men  im- 
mortal even  now.  The  search  afdr  what  was  called 
"  the  elixir  of  life"  occupied  even  ill  iviiii.te  antiquity 
the  attention  of  magical  students,  and  the  annals  of 
the  so-called  science  furni-hed  many  example-  i  .f  those 
"ho  had  nut  sought  in  vain.  The  a!chemi>ts.  \\hn 
were  the  must  scientific  as  well  as  tin-  mo-t  philoso- 
phical  of  all  magicians,  cai-ried  the  doctrine  a  little 
further,  they  held  that  then-  was  a  principle  i,f  perfec- 
tion, physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  implanted  in  certain 
sub-tanccs.  and  that  tin •-<•  when  appli.  d  to  the  imper- 
fect, removed  frmn  it  all  its  impurities,  that  liy  means 
of  it  all  m.-tal-  mi-ht  IK-  chan-jed  intu  -"Id.  all  human 
liodies  intu  tin-  >imilitnde  of  that  l.e>to\\ed  ou  Adam 
at  his  creation,  and  that  in  like  manner  all  other 
essences  mi-Jit  he  rendered  each  alisolutely  perfect  in 
its  own  kind.  The  fruit  nf  the  tree  of  life  contained  this 
principle  as  it  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
human  frame,  and  they  helie\ed  that  by  Adam'.-  eat 
in-' of  that  tree  duriii^  his  abode  in  paradise,  his  life 
and  that  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  was  lengthened 
out  to  nearly  a  thousand  years.  It  is  necessary  to 
oh.-erve  that  Christian  writers  on  this  suhjeet,  while 
they  do  n,,t  di-pute  the  etlicacy  of  the  elixir,  state 
plainly  their  belief  that  it  is  n,,t  (..  he  discovered  hv 
human  .-kill,  and  that  in  fact  it.  could  only  bekimwn 
by  esjiecial  revelation,  the  divim-  wisdom  having  en- 
veloped it  in  a  cloud  of  mystery  too  dark  for  man  to 
penetrate. 

This  purely  scientific  ma^ic  had  few  followers,  it  had 
attractions  only  for  the  student  who  loved  wisdom  for 
its  own  sake.  The  spiritual  ma^ic  which  promised 
power,  pleasure,  and  riches,  the  results  of  study  with- 
out the  labour,  and  communion  without  danger  or  at 
least  without  immediate  danger  -with  spirits  of  a  lofty 
and  powerful  order,  was  far  more  attractive,  and  drew 
within  its  circle  the  impostor  as  well  as  the  seeker  , 
after  truth. 

We   have   already  alluded   to   the  state   of    magic   in 
Kgypt  during  the  time  of  the  J'haraohs—  it  continued  ' 
to  flourish  in  that  kingdom  during  the  whole  course  of  i 
its  long  and  varied  history.      Pliny  speaks  of  the  sepa- 
rate schools  of  mau'ic   in    the   earlier  period,  and  gives 

the  names  of  the  magicians   who  opposed   Moses he 

calls  them  Jaiunes  and  .Totapes  (Xut.  Hist.  lib.  Uxx  <-;ii>.  i'l 
— but  he  joins  Moses  with  them,  evidently  not  know- 
ing the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch.  St.  Paul,  in  his 
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second  epistle  to  Timothy,  ch.  iii.  s,  preserves  the  names 
of  two.  whom  he  calls  dannes  and  .lamhrcs.  We  hear 
also  of  distinguished  astrologers,  such  as  Petosiris  and 
Xeccpso.  and  are  told  by  many  authors  that  these  all 
learned  their  art  from  Thoth  or  Hermes  Trcsmc^istus. 
the  Thrice-great  Hermes  of  Milton:  but  according  to 
•  Jahlonski,  Thoth  signifies  a  column,  and  the  story  that 
so  many  persons,  separated  by  long  ages,  were  all  taught 
by  Thoth.  means  that  they  derived  their  information 
fmm  the  records  painted  or  engraved  on  columns.  At 
a  sub-ei|iii  nt  period  Solomon  is  said  to  have  communi- 
cated magical  knowledge  to  the  people  of  Abyssinia 
throuuh  tin-  queen  ot  the  South,  and  to  Kgypt through 
the  attendants  on  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Astrology  was 
e-pecially  an  Kgvptian  science.  Ptol,  my  Philadelphia 
is  said  to  have  been  warned  hv  an  astrologer  that  if 
he  allowed  his  celebrated  library  to  be  completed  and 
opened  on  a  certain  day,  it  would  ultimately  be  de- 
stroyed by  lire,  for  that  Mars  \\oiild  be  then  most  ma- 
lignantly ported  in  the  a-ceiidant.  In  the  time  of 
Hadrian  it  was  an  Kiryptian,  Ptolemy,  who  reduced 
the  rules  of  astrology  to  \\ritini;'.  and  LTave  the  world  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  imaginary  science.  Alchemv  too 
uas  a  -real  pn  ,-iinied  success;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 

belies  ed     ill     the     tillle    of      l>inc!etiall     that      tile     KgVptiail 

priests  had  tin-  jiower  of  making  "'old  at  their  will,  and 
were  actually  making  use  of  (heir  power  against  him. 
Suidas  in  his  l.<.r'«-«,,  (art.  \i)ufiu  relates  this,  and 
states  that  the  emperor  treated  tin-  Ivjyptians  \\ith 
great  harshness  on  account  of  this  belief,  buviim'  up  at 

a  -jrei-t  price   all    their   magical    1 ks.  sei/iii-    such   as 

eould  be  obtained  \\ithniit  payment,  and  ilestrovino- 
th"in  all. 

I  U-ei  k  ina-ic  find-  its  type  in  the  wild  le-elid  of 
M'llmi.  and  is  chiefly  inten  -tin-  here  as  tln-ou  iny  a 
li'jht  mi  the  -tran-i  ly  miiul.  d  s\-tem  prevalent  in  the 
apo>t"lic  ]ieriod.  The  "  Kphesiaii  letter.-"  \M  re  amulets 
or  tali>mans,  and  Kphesus,  as  we  know  from  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Acts,  was  the  head  quarters  of  ma-ical  in- 
caiitations  at  that  epoch,  and  we  have  a  reinarkalile  in- 
stance of  the  ettect  ]iroduc(d  I .\  t he  j in-aching  of  the 
vji-p.-l  related  in  di.  x  i  x  — ' '  M  a  i  IV  of  those  who  used 
curious  arts  ITU  TT( i,if/,~a>  collected  their  books  and 
burned  them  In -fore  all."  Ac.  six.  lit,  anil  tin-,  were  so 
precious  that  the  value  of  them  was  estimated  at  tit'tv 
thou-and  drachmas,  upwards  of  t'17IMI  of  our  money. 
These  arts  were  greatly,  if  not  chiefly,  practised  by  the 
.lews.  ,)cwi.-h  astrologers,  Jewish  magicians.  .IcwiVh 
ne(Tomaneers.  were  in  all  ages  regarded  as  especially 
skilful.  In  the  alchcmican  or  scientific  mayic,  they 
were  less  interested,  and  few  Hebrew  names  of  note  are 
mentioned  in  its  annals.  The  spiritual  ma^ic  was  by  its 
very  nature  wholly  opposed  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
contained  several  sever.-  denunciations  against  its 
practice,  and  classed  it  with  witchcraft  and  necro- 
mancy. |  ||.  (•  _s.  | 

MA'GOG.  the  name  of  the  second  son  of  Japheth, 
(Jo.  x.  •_',  or  of  the  tribes  that  sprung  from  him.  under- 
stood to  be  substantially  identical  with  the  Scythians 
of  classical  writers.  (.*vr  multr  (inc.) 

MA'GOR-MIS'SABIB  [/o-/v,r-n^m/-<//w,],  a  sym- 
bolical name;  given  by  .Jeremiah  to  T'ashur  the  priest, 
indicative  of  the  trouble  and  distress  which  were  to 
encompass  him  on  account  of  his  wickedness  and  out- 
rage done  to  the  prophet,  (f^n-  PASHTH.) 

MAH'ALATH.  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning,  pre- 
fixed to  two  of  the  Psalms,  rs.  im.  ixxxviii.  Why  inserted 
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in  the  titles  to  these  sacred  lyrics,  and  to  them  alone,  it  perished,  that  the  exact  site  is  a  matter  of  some  tin- 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  critics  and  com-  certainty.  Ruins  bearing  the  name  of  Ma,nl  have 
mentators.  and  still  continues  to  bo  so.  If  taken  in  been  discovered,  with  which  some  would  identify  the 
•use  put  unit  by  <  iesenius.  and  some  others,  harp,  ancient  town  (Robinson,iii.;Appen.  xi. p.  106;Porter,  p.  322);  but 

others  dispute  the  conclusion,  both  in  regard  to  the 
town  and  to  the  stream,  that  should  be  identified  with 
the  Jabbok,  on  which  it  stood.  (>'cc  unu<r  JOKIIFJIAH 
instrument.  The  same  substantially  may  be  and  PENUKL. 
said  of  other  related  meanings,  such  as  chorus,  or  some  ,  MA'HAJSTEH-DAN  [the  camp  of  /in,,}.  This  was 
sort  of  musical  note,  which  has  been  occasionally  advo-  '.  the  name  given  to  the  place  where  the  detachment  of 
cat<-d.  Kwald  confesses  that  he  could  find  no  proper  Odd  Danites  encamped  on  occasion  of  setting  out  to 
key  to  the  meaning,  and  leaves  the  word  untranslated  conquer  additional  territory  for  their  tribe,  in  the  north 
(P..et.  b.  i.  p.  !7iV  1 1  cngstenberg  takes  the  word  in  the  of  C'anaan.  and  the  name  was  retained  till  the  time  of 
sense  of  .</<•/•//(.«.  and  understands  it  to  indicate  the  the  composition  of  the  book  of  .Indues,  .in.  xviii.  12.  In 


this  verse  it  is  described   us 


Kirjath-jearim, 


that  is.  in  the  district  connected   with   this  citv;  and 


:i/i>ra////  diseased  and  sickly  state  of  the  parties  of  whom 
tlie  psalms  speak,  which  might  have  been  adopted  had 
'.lie  contents  been,  in  that  respect,  altogether  peculiar:  again  as  beinu'  /,<•//!,/(/  Kirjath-jearim,  in  which  state- 
but  this  can  scarcely  be  affirmed.  In  short,  so  far  as  ,  ment  no  doubt  the  city  itself  is  intended.  It  is  men- 
critical  research  has  yet  gone,  the  word  in  this  appli-  tioned  at  a  later  date,  though  in  an  earlier  chapter  of 
cation  of  it  must  be  held  to  be  without  any  satisfactory  .  this  book,  cli.  xiii.  i\  as  the  scene  of  early  movements  of 
explanation.  '  the  Spirit  which  Samson  experienced.  Here  the  An- 

MAH'ALATH.  1.  A  daughter  of  Ishmael  and  |  thorized  Version  needlessly  varies  the  name  by  translat- 
wife  of  Esau,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Ilashemath.  ,  ing  it,  though  Mahaneh-Dan  is  given  in  the  margin: 
Ge.  xxviii.  n,  xxxvi.  3.  (Nee  BASHKMATH.)  2.  One  of  the  •  and  in  this  place  its  situation  is  described  as  "between 
wives  of  Relioboam,  2  Ch.  xi.  18.  It  is  not  said  whether  Zorah  and  Kchtaol,"  which,  is  also  the  situation  of 
she  bore  him  any  children.  i  Samson's  burying  place,  ch.  .\vi.3i.  And  indeed  it  was 

MAH' ALATH-LEAN  NOTH.  These  two  words  from  these  two  towns  that  the  000  men  came,  ch.  xviii.  11. 
go  together  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  instead  of  the  '  The  precise  spot  cannot  now  be  identified:  in  fact  the 
simple  Mahalath  of  Ps.  liii.  But  there  is  the  same  situation  of  Eshtaol  itself  is  uncertain.  [G.  C.  M.  D.] 
variety  of  interpretation  in  regard  to  Leannotli  as  in  |  MA'HER-SHA'LAL-HASH-BAZ  [haxtdlt  to  tie 
regard  to  Mahalath.  and  the  same  uncertainly  as  to  spoil,  set zetli  tl,/  /,r<//],  a  symbolical  name  by  which  the 
the  result.  "For  singing."  "for  responding,"  "for"  !  prophet  Isaiah  was  in>tructul  to  designate  the  son  that 
or  -''concerning  affliction,"  have  each  been  adopted  by  was  to  be  born  to  him  by  the  prophetess,  oh.  viii.l-4.  It 


diii'erent   commentators, 
clue  to  the  meaning. 
MAHANAIM  [two 


There   is   as   yet   no  certain     was   designed   to  indicate   the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Assyrian  conqueror  should  get  possession  of  Damascus, 


(/.-<].  the  name  given  origi- 


nally by  tlacob  on  a  memorable  occasion  to  a  place  on 
the  Jabbok,  when  returning  from  Padan-aram  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.      Two  troops  or  companies  of  angels- 
doubtless  in  vision — appeared  to  him  (for  what  purpose, 


and  the  certainty  with  which  lie  should  also  spoil  it  of 
its  riches.  The  proceeding  1  elongs  to  those  typical 
actions,  through  which  at  times  the  Lord  by  his  prophets 
gave  a  foreshadowing  representation  of  omnig  events: 
and  the  chief  question  concerning  them  is,  whether  they 


took  place  in  vision,  or  amid  the  realities  of  ordinary 
life.      This  question  is  too  wide  and  important  to  be 


see  under  JACOB);  and  in  consideration  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  visitation,  whether  he  might  yet  fully  under- 
stand its  purport  or  not,  the  patriarch  designated  the  discussed  here,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  general 
place  MAHANAIM,  Ge.xxxii.  2.  It  is  more  than  probable  subject  of  prophecy.  (Fee  article  PKoniKCY,  also 
that  there  was  there  already  the  commencement  of  a  I  IOSKA.  to  whom  also  children  are  said  to  have  been 
town;  but  from  no  prior  name  being  associated  \\ith  it,  born  with  a  typical  design.) 

the  natural  inference  is  that  it  had  at  least  attained  to  i  MAH'LAH  \(J!scase].  the  eldest  of  the  daughters  of 
no  importance.  In  process  of  time,  however,  there  Zelophehad.  in  whose  behalf  a  special  arrangement  was 
came  to  lie  not  only  a  town,  but  a  town  of  some  mag-  made  in  respect  to  the  law  of  inheritance,  Xu.  xxu.3"; 
nitude  and  strength.  Mention  is  made  of  it  at  thi 
period  of  the  conquest,  when  it  was  assigned  to  tin 
tribe  of  (lad,  JDS.  xiii.  20,30. 

a  Lovitical  city,  Jos  xxi.  ::<).  That  it  still  grew  and 
flourished  is  evident,  especially  from  two  notices  in  the 
future  history  of  Israel.  Mahanaim  was  the  place  j  his  name  to  the  family  of  Mahlites.  of  the  tribe  of 
where  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  set  up  his  kingdom,  '  Levi,  Kx.vi.  in:  iCh.vi.iii.20.  Mention  is  still  made  of  his 
after  the  disastrous  conflict  on  Mount  Gilboa,  2 Sa.ii.  8,0;  descendants  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  Fzr.  viii.  iv  2.  A 
and  there  apparently  he  was  murdered.  It  was  at  grandson  of  Merari,  son  of  Mushi,  also  bore  the  name 
Mahanaim  also  that  David,  when  fleeing  from  the  con-  j  of  Mahli,  iCli.vi.47:  xxiii.23. 

spiracy  of  Absalom,  found  his  proper  resting-place,  i  MAH'LOJST  f.-vV/-].  The  son— most  probably  the 
within  the  defences  of  a  walled  and  fortified  city,  :  elder  son  of  Elimelech — and  first  husband  of  the  Moa- 
2S:uxvii.  21;  nor  did  he  quit  it  till  some  time  after  the  ''•  bitess  Ruth.  Kn.i.2.  During  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the 
news  reached  him  of  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Ah-  i  land  of  Moab,  he.  along  with  his  brother  Chilion,  died, 
salom.  Xu  further  notice  occurs  of  it,  excepting  that  i  and  left  a  childless  widow.  Nothing  is  recorded  of 
it  formed  the  lesidence  of  one  of  Solomon's  officers  his  personal  character. 

who  were  charged  with  the  care  of  provisions  for  the  |  MAKKE'DAH  [probably,  pi  are  of  fp-dzient].  A 
royal  household,  )  Ki.  iv.  vi.  So  completely,  however,  has  J  Canaanite  city  which  is  very  little  known  to  us.  It  had 


xxvii.i;xxxvi.ii.      In  common  with  her  sisters  she  mar- 
ried a  cousin  of  her  own.  and  got  an  inheritance  on  the 

Somewhat  later  it  was  made     farther  side  of  .Jordan,  among  the  children  of  Manasseh. 
.Ins.  xvii.  3. 

MAH'LI,   MAHA'LF.    1.  Son  of  Merari,  who  gave 


MAKTESH 
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a  king,  whose  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those  \\honi 
Joshua  conquered,  Jus.  xii.  16;  the  ace'  Hint  of  its  utier  de- 
struction beiny  given,  cli.x.  2*.  In  that  same  chapter,  ver.io, 
it  is  coupled  with  Azekah  as  the  limit  of  the  flight  of 
the  live  kiii^s  of  the  Amorites.  And  in  eh.  xv.  o'->  and 
41  it  is  described  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  lying  in  "the  vallev."  or  "low  country,"  or 
Shephelah.  Accordiii'.;1  to  the  Oiiomasticon,  which  is 
so  often  our  authority  in  sacred  geography,  this  citv  lav 
eight  Koman  miles  eastward  from  Kleutheropolis,  the 
modern  licit  Jibrin.  Hence  Knobel  conjecture:?  thai 
it  lav  somewhere  ahout  the  site  of  Tcrkumia.  t!ie 
ancient  Tricomias,  which  i-  marly  due  east,  "i-  south- 
east towards  the  ruins  named  Morak.  K<-il  prefers. 
witli  Van  de  Velde.  to  look  for  it.  not  in  that  direction. 
which  \\ould  be  the  hill  country  instead  of  the  low 
country,  but  two  ;uid  a  half  hour.-  l->  tin-  north  \\-(  -t  ol 
JScit  •librin,  at  Sumeil,  an  important  villa^-  on  a 
hei_ht  in  the  plain,  with  a  ^n-at  open  circular  well 
1  10  feet  deep,  with  a  diameter  of  11  feet;  it  ha-  also 

Walls      Well  -built      of     heWll      stone,     and      a      pi.  e.        ,,f     ;i 

verv  old  wall,  apparently  U  lon-jin--  to  a  castle.  cjuad- 
ran^ular  in  shape.  and  built  of  une,  m<  nte(l  stone. 
Here  al.-o  Van  de  Velde  found  a  great  rave.  Mich  as  is 
alluded  to  a-  being  well  known  ;tt  .Makkedali.  Jos  \  \<;. 
Mr.  I'orter  again  (Murray's,  Handl  .....  k.p.ijl  thinks  that 
the  live  tleeinu'  kiii'j-  wen.-  making  for  .larinuth,  the 
nearest  of  the  allied  cities,  and  they  had  -<>t  in  the 
valley  of  Klah  as  far  as  A/ekah'and  Makkedali. 
A/ekah  he  ccinceives  may  be  Tell  /ekanya,  \\hich  lies* 
north  by  east  from  I'.eit  .librin;  then  Makkedah  could 
not  be  far  otK  perhaps  a  ruin  el  -  Klediah.  on  the  ri-ht 
bank  of  the  \\adiesSumt.  about  oi:e  mile  al  • 
Tell.  I  Uit  manifestly  all  these  statements  are  extreme!  v 
uncertain.  [<;.  c.  M.  D.  ] 

MAKTESH  [nwrtar].  The  word  appear,  as  a 
proper  name  only  in  /op.  i.  11.  when/  it  is  .-aid. 
"  Howl.  ye  inhabitants  of  Maktesh.  for  all  the  mer- 
chant people  are  cut  oil'."  Occurring  as  this  address 
does,  in  a  prophecy  on  the  destruction  of  .leriisalein.  it 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  some  hollow  or  valley 
about  the  city,  somewhat  resembling  a  mortar,  in  which 
wares  were  wont  to  be  exposed,  and  merchant  trallic 
carried  on.  P>ut  as  to  the  particular  spot  or  quarter 
indicated  by  it.  there-  is  no  general  agreement. 

MALACHI  [_"«•"?.  -MaXaxiay,  any  I  or  mcssenycr  <;/' 
Jn/t,  mi/  ii((,<,«  n<ni-\  i.-  known  to  us  only  as  the  last  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  His  name  was  supposed 
to  be  otlicial  by  Vitringa  (Observ.  Sue.  iv.  307),  Hengsten- 
berg  (c'liristul.  iii.;,  and  others;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  ground  for  this  assumption.  Cornelius  a 
Lapide  tCumiii.ii,  Maluchi  ami  gravely  discusses  and  refutes 
both  the  fancy  of  Origen  and  others,  that  hi;  was  an 
angel  of  God  in  human  form  sent  to  be  a  type  of  Christ 
and  convey  an  oracular  message  to  the  Jews,  and  also 
the  common  tradition  of  the  Jewish  writers,  mentioned 
in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  I'.en  I'zziel,  and  followed 
by  Jerome,  that  he  was  identical  \\ith  K/.ra.  The 
former  conjecture  rests  merely  on  his  name',  which  has 
been  rendered  dy-yt\ov  aiVoP,  ch.  i.  1,  by  the  Septuagint, 
from  whom  it  has  passed  to  Clemens  Alexaiidrinus 
(Strom.  i.  l),  Augustine  (UeCiv.  Dei,  ^n,  :_'.'.),  and  C'hrvsostom 
(Unit,  i'  against  the  Jews).  The  latter  is  based  on  the 
grounds,  that  he  lived  in  the  times  of  Ezra,  and  treated 
of  the  same  subjects;  and  that  the  one  was  omitted 
when  the  other  was  mentioned  by  certain  writers.  Of 
these,  the  first  is  improbable,  and  the  others  are  in- 


sufficient  to  prove  a  mere  conjecture.  The  same  writer 
reports  also  from  Epiphauius,  Porothcus.  and  Isidore, 
that  he  was  born  in  Sopha  or  Soeha,  in  the  tribe  of 
Zehulon,  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  that 
he  died  young.  This  tradition,  however,  is  unimport- 
ant in  itself.  Kpiphanius,  from  whom  it  comes,  wrote 
in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century:  and,  moreover,  the 
Ltlji  /•  (/'  riti.-t  Prnphctarum,  in  which  it  occurs,  is  spuri- 
ous. 

The  jii.rin'/  in  which  Malachi  lived  may  be  deter- 
mined with  some  decree  of  probabilitv.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  hypothesis,  that,  because  he  speaks  of 
Israc/.  ch.  i.  I,  he  must  have  livid  before  the  deportation 
of  the  ten  tribe.-:  si  i  lee  A  1  >ei  i<  /ra  lias  noted  that  the 
remnant  who  returned  from  the  captivitv  are  so  called 
by  K/ra  and  Nchemiah;  nor  on  the  conjecture  that  lie 
was  contemporary  with  llarius  H  vstaspis.  according  to 
the  rule  of  .leroiiie,  that  a  prophetical  work  without  a 
date  belongs  to  the  same  period  with  that  which  goes 
before  it:  since  this  rule  is  without  foundation.  We 
learn  from  .Malachi  him-elf  that  the  people  were  in- 
habiting Jerusalem,  i-h.  n.  11,  and  hence  his  prediction 
cannot  liave  been  written  during  the  eapti\  it\  .  when 
this  city  was  desolate.  We  tind  that  their  governor 
wa-  called  n^Z  i  j,i  '-huh.  pasha  '.  ch.  i  -  a  term  of  1'er-lan 
origin  and  therefore  it  mu-t  liavc  lieen  composed  after. 
not  before,  the  captivity.  The  altar  was  standing,  rh. 
i.  7;  the  sacrifices,  the  -oleum  fea.-t-.  were  going  oil.  rh. 
;  13,  ll;ii.3;  the  temple  \vas  rebuilt,  ch.  ii.  13;  iii.  1;  and  the 
contrast  of  Jacob  with  Ksau.  wliose  "desolate  jilaccs" 
were  unrepaired.  <•!).  i  ;:,  I.  favours  the  conclusion  that 
the  \\all-  ot  Jerusalem  were  restored.  H'-nce  we  con- 
cur so  far  in  th>-  opinion  of  Vitrin-a.  that  the  pn>phc  ey 
of  Malaehi  was  deli\ei'ed  after  the  first  administration 
of  Nehelniah.  during  which  the  walls  of  the  holy  citv 
\vere  reconstructed.  \\'e  know  that  Nehemiah  was 
called  nn-:  i  pasha  i.  N\-  v.!4;xii.2C;  and  if  his  government 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  h'luh-priests  in  regular 
succession,  the  immediate  head  of  the  Jew  i.-h  nation 
would  no  longer  bear  this  foreign  designation.  It 
miuht  seem  to  follow  from  this,  that  the  mission  of 
Malaehi  must  ha\e  fallen  in  the  second  administration 
of  Nehemiah.  Accordiu-Jy,  the  tradition  of  the  syna- 
gogue, to  which  Vitringa,  Kennicott,  Hales,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Henderson,  and  Ayre  assent,  jilaees  the 
prophet  in  the  period  from  44<i  to  i'Jo  i;.c. 

This  reasoning',  however,  is  onlv  presumptive.  F»r 
though  the  high-priest  was  in  some  sort  the  theocratic 
head  of  the  Jews:  yet  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 
were  miller  a  political  head—  probably  the  governor  of 
Syria-  to  whom  they  rendered  the  tribute  due  to  the 
great  king.  And  there  are  several  considerations  that 
lend  plausibility  to  the  opinion  that  Malachi  lived  after 
the  times  of  Neliemiah.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Nehcmiah,  and  Nehemiah  is  not  introduced 
into  the  writings  of  Malachi,  either  by  name  or  by 
any  distinctive  appellation.  This  is  at  least  negative 
evidence  that  they  were  not  contemporary.  The 
governor  (nnE),  ch.  i  s,  is  a  foreign  political  head,  who 
exacts  tribute  for  his  sovereign  or  himself,  \\liich  Xe- 
hemiah  declined  to  do,  Xu.  v.  4  (Hiuig,  Uciiike).  '\  he  Tir- 
shatha,  an  official  title  which  seems  to  denote  the 
theocratic  head  of  the  Jewish  nation,  K/r.  iii.  i;:;,  and  was 
applied  to  Nehemiah,  Xu.  via.  >>•  x.  l,  does  not  appear  in 
the  prophet's  writings.  The  }irut(.<  are  lie  re  emphati- 
cally addressed  as  the  party  accountable  for  the  religious 
condition  of  the  people,  ch.  ii  i.  This  agrees  with  the 
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state  of  things  after  \cheiniah.  nut  before  a>  Hitziir.  ; 
L'leek,  and  l>,iviilson  int'rri,  t'.-r  th.-  reasons  already 
assigned.  Now  Nehemiah  niav  have  been  nut  much 
more  than  tueutv  vear>  uf  ai;e  when  lie  was  cupbearer 
to  Artaxcrxes  I  .i.nuimanus,  in  the  twentieth  year  uf 
his  reign,  4-i~>  B.C.,  and  in  that  ease  would  have  been 
al)uut  sixty  at  the  death  uf  Darius  Nothus,  4u5  i;.c. 
There  is  nothing  improbable,  then,  in  tlie  date  (401) 
Ji.C.)  which  Prideaux  assigns  for  the  second  reforma- 
tioii  of  the  Jewish  chureh  accomplished  by  this  pious 
governor.  It  is  therefure,  we  submit,  not  improbable 
that  Malachi  may  have  written  his  prophecy  some  time 
after  Nchemiah's  death,  within  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  is.c.  And  though  it  may  be  supposed 
that  a  subsequent  prophet  may  have  added  a  few  names 
or  sentences  to  the  hooks  of  Nehemiah  and  Chronicles, 
yet  it  is  possible  that  Malachi  himself  may  have  lived 
till  tho  accession  (if  .hiddua  to  the  high- priesthood,  342 
B.C..  and  of  Darius  ( 'odomanuus  to  the  Persian  empire. 
33(>  B.C..  or  even  till  the  foundation  of  the  ( I  reek  mon- 
archy by  Alexander  the  (Jn-at,  331  B.C.  In  this  case- 
he  would  be  doubly  entitled  to  the  epithet  u'iven  to 
him  by  the  rabbins,  ori:n  cmn,  "  the  seal  of  the  pro- 
phets." 

The  integrity,  authenticity,  mxJ  canonical  authority 
of  the  book  of  JMalachi  have  not  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. liefercnc.es  to  it  are  found  in  Mat.  xi.  10,  14; 
xvii.  10-13;  Mar.  i.  2;  ix.  11,  13;  Lu.  i.  17,  70;  vii. 
'27:  Ilo.  ix.  13.  The  text  is  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, as  there  are  only  a  few  various  readings,  and 
those  of  IK?  importance. 

The  ]'»•<>]>/«•<•//  of  .Malachi  consists  of  two  parts — an 
expostulation,  oh.  i.  ii.,  and  a  prediction,  ch.  iii.  iv. 

I.  The  expostulation  is  contained  in  the  first  two 
chapters.  It  is  presented  with  singular  tact  and 
force.  It  opens  with  a  touching  passage,  in  which  the 
Lord  reminds  the  people  of  the  love  which  he  had  felt 
for  them,  and  patiently  demonstrates  his  affection  by 
appealing  to  the  present  condition  of  the  descendants 
of  Jacob  and  his  twin-brother  Ksau,  ch.  i.  L'-.">.  He  then 
starts  from  the  general  indifference,  selfishness,  and 
hypocrisy  which  mark  their  acts  of  worship,  ch.  i.  fi-11; 
advances  to  the  unfaithfulness  and  evil  example  of  the 
priests,  ch.  ii.  1-9;  and  at  length  reaches  the  climax  of 
his  reproof  by  upbraiding  them  with  a  proneness  to 
apostasy,  and  warning  them  of  the  danger  of  altogether 
abandoning  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God,  ch.  ii. 
10-17.  1.  The  nine  verses  rebuking  the  formality  of 
their  approaches  to  the  Lord  fall  into  three  stanzas  of 
three  verses  each:  describing  the  absence  of  all  rever- 
ence or  right  feeling  from  their  worship;  assuring  them 
that,  instead  of  accepting  them,  the  Lord  will  turn  to 
the  Gentiles,  among  whom  he  will  yet  lie  universally 
and  sincerely  worshipped  ;  and  denouncing  a  curse 
upon  the  wretched  attempt  at  deceiving  him  which 
their  offerings  displayed.  2.  The  nine  verses  of  special 
appeal  to  the  priests  divide  themselves  into  a  solemn  j 
denunciation  of  shame  and  pain  upon  them  for  their 
unfaithfulness,  in  four  verses;  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
pastoral  function  contrasted  with  their  corrupting  ex- 
ample, in  four  more;  and  a  closing  verse  reiterating 
their  condemnation.  3.  The  third  part  of  this  expostu- 
lation is  the  most  remarkable.  It  notes  the  crowning 
temptation  of  the  people;  and  the  touches  of  pathos 
and  indignation  intermingle  throughout.  Intermar- 
riage with  idolaters  may  here  no  doubt  be  intended  in 
the  first  instance.  P>ut  the  language  and  thought  of 


the  prophet  seem  to  transcend  this  theme,  and  de- 
nounce at  once  the  greater  crime  of  '•profaning  the 
covenant"  of  their  fathers,  and  complying  with  the 
worship  of  talse  gods.  This  covenant  is  evidently  that 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Lord  would  be  their 
God  and  they  should  be  his  people.  This  gives  point 
to  the  two  leading  interrogatories  of  this  pa.-sa^e : 
"  Have  we  not  all  one  Father '."  indicating  the  unity  of 
the  .Being  to  In;  worshipped;  and,  "Did  not  he  make 
one?"  indicating  the  unity  of  the  church  that  was  to 
worship.  The  former  of  these  iniestiuns  is  elucidated 
by  the  parallel  one,  "  Hath  not  one  God  created  usT 
This  shows  that  God  is  the  one  common  Father  of  all 
to  whom  the  prophet  refers.  In  consequence  of  this 
filial  relation  to  the  one  God,  Israel  ranks  as  a  noble, 
sacred,  and  tender  brotherhood,  bound  to  one  another 
and  to  their  common  Father  by  the  strongest  tics  of 
duty  and  affection.  The  grander,  sweeter,  and  holier 
the  social  bond  between  them,  the  greater  the  sin  of 
]. roving  unfaithful  to  this  perpetual  covenant  of  peace 
and  love.  As  the  former  question  lays  the  stress  on 
the  unity  of  the  parent  as  a  reason  for  mutual  luve  and 
truth,  the  latter  emphasi/.es  the  unity  of  the  offspring 
as  a  reason  for  having  no  fellowship  with  ''the  daughter 
of  a  strange  god."  The  Targum  or  rabbinical  version  of 
this  sentence,  "  Did  not  one  (that  is.  Abraham)  do  it '." 
that  is.  take  1 1  a  gar.  a  stranger,  in  addition  to  Sarah,  can- 
not be  admitted.  .For,  (1)  Abraham  did  not  repudiate 
Sarah,  or  put  llagar  into  her  position,  or  therein  yield 
to  his  own  lust,  or  acknowledge  a  strange  god:  (2)  this 
sense  dues  not  afford  an  easy  explanation  of  the  follow- 
ing words,  ''and  wherefore  the  one?'"  (3)  it  is  not  intro- 
duced as  an  objection  with  the  customary  formula, 
''yet  ye  say;"'  and  (4)  it  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
discourse.  The  prophet  spoke  in  the  loth  veiv-e  of 
the  one  (Jod  who  created  Israel,  and  he  now  asks. 
"  And  did  he  not  make  one'-"  Hence  this  interpreta- 
tion is  far-fetched  and  unsatisfactory.  Of  those  who 
take  God  to  be  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  some  sup- 
pose Adam  to  be  the  "one''  here  intended.  l>ut  this 
is  too  general  fur  the  context,  which  refers  to  Israel: 
and,  moreover,  fails  to  account  for  the  intention  ex- 
pressed, "that  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed.''  The 
"one"  evidently  refers  to  Abraham,  the  one  who  was 
called;  to  Isaac,  the  one  child  of  promise:  but  pre- 
eminently to  Jacob,  the  one  Israel,  who  as  a  prince 
had  power  with  (Jod  and  with  men,  the  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  one  family  selected  from  the  many 
nations  of  the  earth.  (Jod  had  twice  revealed  himself 
to  the  whole  race  its  a  (Jod  of  mercy  in  Adam  and 
Noah;  but  he  had  in  both  instances  been  forgotten  and 
forsaken.  The  time  was  now  come  for  a  new  thing. 
Israel  is  made  the  sun  of  (Jod,  his  first-born,  the  head 
of  a  peculiar  people.  The  Maker  had  no  doubt  ''the 
residue  of  the  Spirit,"  and  might  have  created  more 
sons.  But  this  would  not  have  served  the  purpose  of 
a  chosen  generation.  Hence  the  prophet  adds.  "And 
wherefore  one?  That  he  might  seek  a  seed  of  God." 
He  selects  a  single  family,  confers  on  it  special  training 
and  special  privileges,  and  surrounds  it  with  a  hedge 
of  ordinances,  by  which  it  might  be  preserved  from  the 
oppression  and  contamination  of  the  world.  This  view 
lias  the  advantage  of  being  in  keeping,  as  well  with  the 
immediate  theme  of  the  prophet,  as  with  the  remote 
anticipation  of  that  seed  of  God  in  whom  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  were  ultimately  to  be  blessed.  This  people, 
then,  is  the  one  child  of  the  one  Father,  the  one  chosen 
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church  of  the  one  only  Cod,  who  "hateth  putting 
away."  What  an  obligation  is  here  to  faithfulness. 
what  a  motive  to  undeviating  attachment!  In  this 
higher  sense  of  the  passage,  ''the  wife  of  thy  youth 
and  of  thy  covenant"  is  a  touching  description  of  the 
church:  and  "the  daughter  of  a  strange  god''  is  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  to  which  some  of  tin-  people  were 
in  the  act  of  attaching  themselves.  The  closing  verse 
of  this  part  is  a  pungent  reproof,  as  well  as  a  striking 
exemplification,  of  the  captious  flippancy  with  \\hich 
the  people  were  wont  to  retort  the  admonitions  of  the 
prophet.  This  well-timed  expostulation  seems  not  t-> 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  Jew  i-h  nation  have 
in  great  part  adhered  with  a  stern  pertinacity  to  the 
worship  of  the  one  Jehovah;  and  in  the  interval  In  t  ween 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  they  contend-,  d  earnestly 
and  succe-r-fully  for  t'.ie  covenant  "t'  their  Cod. 

II.  The  pre  lietion  i-  contained  in  two  chapters, 
which  are  one  in  the  original.  It  is  arranged  upon  the 
plan  of  three  \erses  in  a  prophetic  stan/a.  and  contain- 
all  announcement  of  the  coming  Messenger  of  the 
covenant:  an  invitation  to  return,  with  a  promise  of 
acceptance:  a  vindication  of  divine  providence:  and  a 
prediction  of  tin-  -real  dav  of  the  Lord  each  in  six 
verses.  1.  The  Messenger  of  the  covenant  not  Klijah. 
or  the  forerunner,  a-  sonic  by  an  unwarranted  trans- 
position of  the  clauses  endeavour  to  make  out.  but  the 
Messiah  himself,  the  great  Prophet  of  hi-  church  i> 
exhibited  in  his  two  iV'_;al  functions  of  quickening  and 
avenging  his  people.  ~2.  The  backslidiin^  nation  is 
invited  to  return,  and  challenged  to  prove  (lod's  faith- 
fulness to  his  promise.  :',.  The  querulous  assaults  of  the 
people  upon  the  mystery  and  seeming  inju-tio,  of  the 
divine  dispensations  are  matched  with  the  modi  si  com 
munine-s  ,,f  tho.-e  who  fear  the  Lord  and  wait  for  the 
end.  when  the  difference  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  will  appear.  I.  Thi-  ti'lv  introduce-  tin- 
day  of  the  Lord,  in  which  In-  will  lay  jndjiinnt  to  tin- 
line;  the  prospect  "f  which  suu'-jvsts  the  admonition  to 
remember  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  promise  of  the 
preaching  of  another  Llijah  to  brinu'  tin-  In  arts  of  all 
to  repentance. 

This  brief  analysis  of  the  prophet's  words  proves 
them  to  b.'  a  noble  peroration  to  the  Old  Testament, 
befitting  him  who  was  to  be  the  seal  of  the  prophets. 
At  tli-  same  time  nothing  could  be  more  adapted  to 
awaken  th-:  anticipation  of  all  that  is  realized  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  expansive  character  of  the 
coming  dispensation  is  shadowed  forth  in  that  splendid 
promise,  i-h.  i.  11,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  lone-  since 
cheered  the  I'ltima  '/'/,///,  of  the  West,  We  descry  in 
"the  incense  and  tin-  pure  ottering"  (.n:t2.  nieat-oft'er- 
inu'K  that  worship  of  (;,,d  in  spirit  and  in  truth  which 
follows  the  ottering  once  for  all  of  the  Lamb  of  Cod  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  is  simply  and  expressively 
symbolized  in  the  [,  ,rd's  supper.  .Mut  the  properly 
predictive  portion  of  Malachi  is  still  more  striking.  It 
opens  with  "my  messenger,"  who  "shall  prepare  the 
way  before  me."  This  echo  of  Isaiah's  ''voice  of  him 
that  crieth  in  the  wilderness"  meets  with  its  response 
in  the  four  Oospels  of  the  New  Testament.  Mat.  iii.  "-. 
Mar.  i.  '.',.";  Ln.  i.  ',-•_'.'>,  ;">7-si>;  .Tn.  i  ti-*,  ±!.  And  these  are  the 
fourfold  joyful  history  of  "the  Messenger  of  the  cove- 
nant" unexpectedly  "coming  to  his  temple."  The 
work  of  Christ  as  a  sanctih'er  and  vindicator  illustrates 
and  is  illustrated  by  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  unchangeablene.is  of  the  divine  mercy,  Mai.  iii  r,,  is 
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at  length  sublimely  displayed  in  the  mission  and  death 
of  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant.  The  invitation 
''return  unto  me"  is  often  re-echoed  in  the  call  of  the 
gospel.  The  mystery  of  providence  was  never  more 
signally  displayed  than  in  the  sufferings  of  Him  who 
was  holy,  harmless,  undeh'led,  and  .-eparate  from  sin- 
in  rs.  ami  never  more  triumphantly  vindicated  than  in 
the  resurrection  ami  a-ceii-ion  of  Him  who  ''spake 
often'  with  his  disciples  as  never  man  spake.  The 
"great  day  of  the  Lord"  has  its  meet  commentary  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Te.-ta tin  'it.  but  especially  in  that 
e-rand  climax  of  prophecy,  the  book  of  Revelation. 
The  "law  of  Moses"  is  remembered,  vindicated  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  magnified  in  the  person  and 
lite  of  tin-  An-el  i  if  tin-  covenant.  And  Llijah  "  in 
.-pirit  and  power'  came  hef.ire  the  u'lvat  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord  in  the  per-on  of  John,  the  forerunner 
of  the  coining  Lord:  and  comes  in  the  noble  hand  of 
pastors,  teacher-,  and  evan^eli-ls  who  are  the  fore- 
runners of  his  second  comin-.:.  and  are  all  engaged  in 
turninu'  the  In-art-  of  men  to  the  Lord  and  to  one 
another.  The  Lord,  who  then  smote  "the  land  with  a 
curse  icTii"  for  the  national  sin  of  his  ancient  people, 
will  vet  smite  tin-  whole  earth  w  ith  a  tierv  destruction, 
when  In-  ha-  -_athered  his  elect  from  the  four  corners 
of  it.  All  this  tends  to  evince  tin-  important  place 
which  the  writings  of  Malachi.  notwithstanding  their 
singular  brevity,  hold  in  elucidating  the  New  Testament 
hi-toi'v.  Tin-  more  eloselv  we  examine  thi-  la-t  HnM'er- 
ini_f  "  burden."  which  -tp-tches  out  as  a  projecting  dill' 
far  beyond  its  antecedents,  to  bride',1  over  the  interval 
from  tin-  (  >ld  to  the  New  Te-tann-nt.  the  more  we  shall 
lie  impressed  with  that  comprehensive  ranee  ,,t  vi-ion 
bv  w  hi  eh  thi-  la-t  of  hi-  order  penetrates  into  the  times 
of  the  "i, -pel.  traces  the  tln-n  prevalent  state  of  religions 
opinion,  and  discriminates  tin-  characters  of  the  fore- 
runner and  tin-  Founder  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  lucid  proof  of  their  independence  and  originality. 
The  correctness  of  the  representation  thus  '.dvi-n  forms 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  tin-  anticipations  of  the  Jews 
a>  ndl  as  the  surmises  of  some  modern  theorists. 

The  .,/,//.  of  Malachi  i-  bold  and  somewhat  abrupt. 
It  is,  however,  no  unmeet  vehicle  of  his  theme,  and 
displays  tin-  \  ilalit v  of  Hebrew  proper,  at  a  time  when 
it  must  have  e/iveii  way  largely  to  a  kindred  dialect  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people.  The  thoii'dits  of  our  pro- 
phet do  not  fall  short  of  tin-  loftiest  tli-dit-  of  prophetic 
vision. 

I'l'lie  full,. win','  \\oi-ks  may  l,o  nuiMiltoil  iVL'anlinc,'  Malarhi  : 
Uoseiiiiiiiller.  /Y.r/"'"  Mlmm*,  "  1m  .u'ivi-s  a  omsp.rl  us  ,,f  piv 
vious  wnU-rs  ,m  this  prophet;  Arki-niiann,  l'r<>t,li<<«  Minni'i.": 
Kin-kei-t,  IMrniio-ln  /',-<,,./,,  I,  „.-  srh«,lx,  Hi,  /,,;/.>  *•!,, •;//,/.  n. 
T,.4n;,Ki<t;  KuaM,  !>,-:  /Vo,,/"'"'.'  Ilii/i/,  Kl'iiit  /V,,/ /,-'-„; 
Mauivr,  Cn,,, „„  ,,l „,•},<*;„  V.  '!'.:  Ilrinl.-r.-en  ,,11  \\mMnmr  !',•<>- 
phtls:  ami  M -e  mi  IIa--:,i,  X.-i-h.  ami  Malarhi.  |  |.i.  G.  M.  | 

MAL'CHAM  [thf'ir  k!n>i\.  when  used  as  a  proper 
name,  a  variation  of  Milcom,  as  this  also  is  of  Molech, 
the  god  of  the Moabites and  Ammonites  -(we MOLECH) . 
It  is  not  always  quite  clear  when  the  word  is  intended 
to  be  taken  for  a  proper  name.  ft  certainly  is  so  in 
Zep.  ii.  :",  and  should  probably  be  so  taken  also  in 
Je.  xlix.  1,  ">;  Am.  i.  1/i,  where  our  translators  have 
rendered  it  into  English  —  "  their  king."  ]>ut  this  also 
affords  an  intelligible  sense. 

MALCHI'AH,  MALCHl'JAH  [l.-i,i'j-J,l,.>rnl,\.  A 
very  large  number  of  persons  bore  this  name,  but  as 
none  of  them  rose  to  any  distinguished  place,  or  played 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Israel,  we  simply 
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MALCHI-SHUA  [/•/„-/  of  awttaun,  or  my  kunj 
is  a^intancc],  lie  \\-as  one  of  Saul's  sons,  the  third 
according  to  the  enumeration  in  !  Sa.  xiv.  -III.  but  the 
second  in  1  Ch.  viii.  •">:!.  repeated  eh.  i\.  :;!».  We  know 
nothing  of  his  historv.  except  that  he  was  one  of  the 
three  sons  who  alone  are  mentioned  in  these  lists,  and 
who  all  fell  with  their  father  in  the  battle  on  Mount 
Gilboa,  1  Sa.  xxxi.  2;  1  ch.  x.  2.  The  name  is  written  as  a 
single  word  in  the  Hebrew  in  Samuel,  and  as  a  double- 
word  in  Chronicles.  Possibly  it  is  an  attempt  to 
make  some  corresponding  difference,  which  has  in- 
duced the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  t<>  -pell 
the  first  syllable  with  (.  in  Samuel  and  with  <i  in  Chron- 
icles. [,;.  c.  M.  1).] 

MAL'CHUS,  the  servant  of  theliig]a-priest(Caiaphas), 

whose  ear  was  cut  off  by  Peter,  when  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  drew 
the  sword  in  defence  of  his  Master,  Mat.  xxvi.  ii;  Mar.  xiv. 
17;  Lu.  xxii.  49-.Ji;Ju.  xviii.  10.  The  assault  of  Peter  oil  the 
man  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Evangelists:  but  John  alone 
gives  his  name;  and  the  healing  action  of  our  Lord  re- 
pairing- the  injury  that  had  been  done,  is  noticed  onlv 
by  Luke.  Tiie  future  history  of  Malehu.s  is  altogether 
unknown  to  us;  so  that  we  are  unable  to  say  whether 
the  subject  of  our  Lord's  last  miraculous  act  of  healing 
profited  by  it  in  a  spiritual  respect. 

MALLOW  (Trfyg,  mulluar/t).  We  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  the  Hebrew  malluach  should  have  sug- 
gested to  translators  the  Greek  /zaXcix??,  the  Latin 
•nuilra,  the  English  maffun:.  But  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  etymology,  rather  than  by  the  accidental  similarity 
of  sound,  we  shall  be  forced  to  give  our  verdict  in 
favour  of  a  class  of  plants  entirely  different.  Revt  rt- 
ing  to  its  root  Tfm,  salt,  tnall»(i<-li  would  naturally  in- 
dicate not  a  mild  mucilaginous  vegetable  like  the  mal- 
low, but  a  plant  of  saltish  flavour,  like  that  large 
tribe  to  which  the  name  of  "salt- wort"'  is  somewhat 
vaguely  applied,  and  which  includes  such  genera  as 
Scilsola,  Salicornia,  Atriplex,  (Huns.  Species  of  orache 
(Ati-!i,l*s\  are  still  used  as  food  in  India,  and,  with  the 
soda  and  other  saline  ingredients  in  the  soil,  the  "waste 
and  desolate  wildernesses"  with  which  Job  was  familial', 
ch.  xxx.  4,  abound  in  salt- worts.  It  is  thus  (ctAtua)  that 
the  oldest  of  translators,  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  ren- 
der the  word,  and  we  have  here  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
accuracy. 

At  the  same  time,  although  we  cannot  accept 
"mallow"  as  the  right  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  mal- 
hiach,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  plants  of  the  mallow 
family  are  abundant  in  Syria  and  in  the  regions  beyond, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  are  gathered  by  the 
poor  in  seasons  of  scarcity  is  no  bad  illustration  of  the 
scene  depicted  by  Job.  In  his  journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem  in  1000,  Biddulph  writes:  "After  the 
shower,  while  our  horses  were  preparing,  we  walked 
into  the  fields  near  unto  the  church,  and  saw  many 
poor  people  gathering  mallows  and  three-leaved  grass, 
and  asked  them  what  they  did  with  it;  and  they  answered 
that  it  \\  as  all  their  food,  and  they  did  eat  it.  Then 
we  took  pity  on  them,  and  gave  them  bread,  which 
they  received  very  joyfully,  and  blessed  God  that  there 
was  bread  in  the  world,  and  said  they  had  not  seen 
bread  the  space  of  many  months"  (i-urchas,  as  quoted  by 
Lady  Callcott).  To  the  present  day  such  herbs  are 


gathered  by  the  poor  in  Palestine,  and,  when  boiled, 
are  eaten  with  bread.  [t  may  be  questioned  whether 
they  yield  much  nourishment,  but  to  most  palates  they 
would  be  more  agreeable  than  the  salt- worts  and  broom- 
roots  to  which  Job's  outca-ts  were  reduced.  The 
tfttunanvc  or  marsh-mallow  lox-nges  (prepared  from  the 
Mllin,/  omciitalts)  have  made  many  of  us  tt.leraMv 
familiar  with  the  mallow  flavour:  and,  both  bi.il-, -d  ;ind 
as  a  salad,  it  was  used  by  the  Creeks  and  Romans, 
lio.-ae,.;  'Odes,  i.  :;i)  mentions  it  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
poet's  homely  fare  :- 

"  Me  ))asoimt  olivM1, 
Me  eichorea,  leveMjiie  malv.f." 

And  in  his  best-known  idyll,  and  in  a  passage  which 
has  been  quoted  as  a  touching-  parallel  to  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Job,  Mosehus  introduces  the  mallow  a-  an 

h>  rl]  of  the  garden : — 

Ai  «j.  7Ki  u,x'/.x£zi  u.-\  =r«',  7.y.TV.  y.'ct^t,-,  O/.SOTK;,      '/.  •- A. 
"Alas,  alas!  when  the  mallows  die  down  in  the  garden, 

The  green  jm-sluy  and  thu  dill  with  foliage  cr^p  ami  I'M  >h, 
The\   live  again,  and  come  forth  into  the  following  year. 
Uut  we— thu  great,  the  wi>e,  1he  mighty — 
Soon  as  we  die  subside  into  the  .-ileiil  ground. 
To   slumber  there   the   long,    uiiwakeiiiiig,    never   ending 
bleep/'  '.I.  ii  j 

MAM'MON,  the  Syrian  term  for  riches-  not,  as 
has  been  often  imagined,  of  any  idol-deitv,  fonnally 
acknowledged  among  the  Syrians — for  110  evidence 
exists  of  this.  L'y  our  Lord,  however,  it  was  used  in 
a  personified  manner,  as  a  power  that  might  actuallv 
receive  men's  homage,  much  as  we  sometimes  speak  of 
gold:  ''Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon''  (gold'. 
Mat.  vi.  21;  Lu.  xvi.  :i.  \\'etstein  notes  on  the  word,  as  used 
in  the  former  of  the  two  passages:  "Riches,  wealth; 
very  frequently  in  the  Targum  for  resources,  money. 

•  I  ud'gments  of  mammon,  that  is.  of  pecuniary  matters, 
were  pronounced   by  three   judges,  capital  judgments 
bv  twenty-three." 

MAM'RE  [fatnc*«\.  An  Amorite  chief,  as  plainly 
ajjpears  from  Ge.  xiv.  13,  iiJ,  where  we  read  of  ".Mamre 
the  Amorite,  brother  of  Eshcol.''  It  is  chiefly,  how- 
ever, not  the  man  himself,  but  something  which  be- 
longed to  him.  and  went  by  his  name,  that  the  sacred 
narrative  takes  notice  of.  In  the  English  Bible  Abra- 
ham is  said  to  have  dwelt  "in  the  plain  of  Mannv." 
but  the  expression  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  "under  the 
soaks  (or  terebinths)  of  Mamre,"  Ge.  xiii.  i«;  xiv.  i;i;  xviii.  i 

-  the  trees  going  by  the  name   of_the_chieftain  who 
•planted  them,   or  who  had   somehow   been  peculiarly 
associated  with  them — as  elsewhere  we  read  of  the  oak 
of  Deborah,    Ju.  iv.  5,  and   of  the  magicians,    Ju.  ix.  ;!?. 
By  and  by  the  simple  term  Mamre  is  used  as  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  of  a  relative  position:  Machpelah 
was   before,  over  against   Mamre,  Ge.  xxiii.  17 — that  is, 
looked  toward  it,  or  fronted  it — and  Jacob  is  said  to 
have  come   to   his   father   Isaac  to    Mamre,   which   is 
further  explained  by  its  being  said  to  be  unto  Hebron, 
Go.  xxxv.  27.     Josephus  placed  it  six  stadia,  less  than  a 
Roman  mile,  from  the  city  (Wars,  iv.  9,  ?);  but  some  other 
ancient  authorities  made  it  two  Roman  miles  distant 

(Itin.  Hieros.  p.  599;  Sozomen.  Hist.  ii.  4).     Robinson  thinks  the 

latter  the  more  probable  locality;  and  is  disposed  to 
identify  it  with  the  hill  er-Rameh,  where  there  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  dwellings,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  built  upon  the  spot  in  later  times  on  account 
of  its  reputed  sacredness  (Later  Res.  p.  279).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  regarded  with  such  feel- 
ings even  in  Christian  times;  for  Eusebius  relates  that 
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the  terebinth  of  Abraham,  which  was  supposed  to  lie  still  Antipas  in  particular.      Whatever  the  relationship  may 

remaining,  had  iu  his  dav  become  an  object  of  worship  have  been,  the  conversion  to  the  service  of  the  I'hris- 

to  Christians,  and  that  the   heathen   also  had  set  up  tian  church  of  one  who  had  been  in  early  life  connected 

beside  it  an  idol   and  altars.      To   put  an  end  to  this  with  the  court  of   Herod  the<liv:it  and  closely  as>oci 

superstition  Constantine  gave  orders  to  have  a  basilic:',  |  ated  with  tin:  tetrarch  of  (ialilee,  was  sufficiently   re 

or  church  erected  on  tlie  spot,  of    which  Lusebius  him-  ,  markable  to  induce  the  sacred   writer   to  commemorate 

self  had  the  oversight  (Vita Const,  in.  53).     It  must,  there-  it     compare   the    similar   mention  of  Joanna,    wife  of 

fore,  have   become  a  place  of  .some  resort,  and.  as  also  ( 'Im/.a    Herod's    steward,    in    Luke  viii.  :').       Jcsephus 

Mamre  appears   to   have  been   more   or  less  elevated.  <Ai,t  xv.  t<>.  .v    informs   us    that    a   certain   Manaen,    an 

since  .Machpelah   i-  said   to  face   it.  there  is  altogether  Ksseiic  of   -Teat   virtue   and   knowledge   of    the   future, 

much  probability  that  tin-  er-Kameh  de.-crihed   by  Dr.  had  announced   to    Herod  the  (iivat  when  yet  a  boy 

Kobin-on  mav  be  the   site   of    the   patriarchal    .Mamiv.  -niii^  to   school,  that   lie   should    be   king  of  the  Jews: 

Dr.    \\'ilson,    it    may    be    added,    concurs    iu   the  same  and  that,  when   Herod  came  to  the   throne,    he  showed 

view,  and  savs  that  tin:  .lewi.-h   pilgrims  designate  the  t'avourto  Maiiaen,  and  to  all  the  Essenes  on  his  account. 

ruins  in  (jue>tioii  "the  ln>u-e  of  Abraham"   (Lands  ol  the  i;   seems  not  improbable   that  the  Manaen  of  the  Acts 

Hiblu,  i.  \i.  .'i--1.  mav  have  been  a  son  of   the   K--CIIC  thus  mentioned  bv 

MAN.      »<•  )/;/(/,  /•  A  DAM.  -io>(  pi  ins.  whom  the  kin  u'  may  liave  bei-n  induced  for  the 

MAN'AEX  fa  later  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  .V.  net-  father'-  sake  to  sel   cl   as  a  companion   to  his  own  .son 

In  in.  si'jrnifvin'.r  '•'I,/.--M/.  ;•[   app";')1.-  in  Ai-ts  xiii.  1.  as  one  Antipas      a  relation  \\hicli    v. oiild    douhtle-s   lie   highly 

of  the  prophets  and  teachers  who  were  a— oeiated  with  ,  valued  on   account    both  of   the   piv-eiit    honour  which 

I'.aniabas  and  Saul  in  the  church  at  . \ntioch.  when  the  :   it  conf, nvd.  and    of    the    prospect    of    future    iniluence 

two  latter   were   bv   command   of   the    Holy    Spirit   set  which  it  opened  up.      The  coincidence,  as  respects  name 

apart  to  their  missionary  work.     It  is  uncertain  whether  and  time,  is  at  anv  rate  >ini_ular.      The  subject,  includ- 

the  designation  "  prophets  and  teachers"  applies  to  all  in--  the  ^t  n.Tal  characti  r  and  value  of   the  relationship 

the  five  persons   ni'-ntioii'-d.  or   whether,  a.-  some   infer  which    the   anei,  nts   der-i-'nati  d   as   ovvrpcxpia,    is   fully 

from  tin-  peculiar  arrangement    of   the   copulative  pai-  discussed  bv  Walch  in  one  of  his  Dissertations  on  Acts 

tides,  the  tir.-t  three  names  represent    the  "prophets,  ,                                   .;,.  IK-ro.lisV                               [\v.  r.  D.  | 

and   the  last  two  the   "teachers."      .  \ceordin-  to  tin-  MANA'HATH  [more  properh    MAXACHATH,    rn:o, 

latter  view    Manaen    was    a    "teacher.'1      Nothin-  fur-      »•.</].      1.   (  >i f   the   descendants  of  Seir,   byShobal: 

ther  i-  known  regarding  him  except  th-  fact,  vvhi'-h  forming  with  his  family  part  of  that  Horite  population 
St.  Luke  Iris  adde.i  to  th"  mention  of  hi-  name,  that  who  were  dispossessed  by  the  race  of  K-ail.  <;.•  xxxvi  •.::; 
li'.-  was  •'  brought  up  with  llei-od  the  tetrarch."  The  i  ch.  i  \«.  \\~hether  it  miu'lit.  not  al>o.  as.  not  untVe- 
[irecise  nature  of  the' relation  her,-  referred  to  remains  (mi-ntly  happened  in  these  earlier  genealogies,  IK:  the 
somewhat  doubtful:  for  the  word  in  the  original,  name  of  a  jilace  or  district  occujiied  by  this  branch  of  the 
o-ciT/ior/Jos.  mav  denote  cither  that  Ma:iaen  wa.-  literallv  Seirites.  v\  e  want  mat  rials  for  determining;  but  evtn 
••nursed"  alon--  \\itii  Herod  that  In-  was,  as  it  is  if  there  should  have  been  some  bucli  place,  it  could  not 
rendered  in  the  margin,  Herod's  ••footer-brother"  ritl-  have  had  am  connection  with  that  mentioned  in  Xe.  •_'. 
ti(i-/iin<  n.<,  -or  that  he  was  merely  ''lirouglit  up"alonu  2.  M  AN  AHA  1 11.  A  jilace  to  which  e'ltain  of  the 
with  liim  in  the  character  of  a  playfellow  or  companion  I'cnjamites,  sons  of  l-'liu.l,  are  -aid  to  have  removed. 
(i-uiitnlicriiti!i*).  Tli:.:  the  ])rincc  with  whom  .Manaen  it'll,  viii.fl.  '1'liey  are  also  identified  with  (ieLa  :  "heads 
was  thus  associated  cannot  have;  l>een  as  (.Ii-otiu-  suji  of  the  t'alh'is  of  the  inhabitants  of  <I<ba.  and  they 
posed)  Herod  A-'rippa  II..  the  >on  of  A-rippa  I..  removed  lln-m  to  Manaehath."  No  further  trace  of 
whose  death  is  mentioned  at  th"  close  of  the  preceding  anv  such  place  occurs  in  the  other  hUtorical  notices 
chapter,  is  evident :  for  we  l'-ani  fi-om  .lusejihus  that  connected  with  the  tribe  of  IVnjamin.  lint  im  ntion 
that  prince  was.  at  the  time  of  h;s  father's  death,  onlv  i-  made  of  Alaiiahethites  (VHI^n.  tho.-e  of  .Manachathi 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  liis  cnmpanion,  who  must  among  the  families  of  .ludah,  1  Ch.  ii.  r.2-54 -  ene  halt  of 
have  been  of  nearly  the  same  a;4e,  would  liave  been  far  whom  were  descended  from  Shebal,  the  father  or 
too  young  to  hold  the  position  of  a  teacher  at  this  time  founder  of  Kirjathjearim.  and  the  other  half  from 
iu  tin-  church  at  Autioch.  The  pa-sau'e  undoubtedly  Salma.  the  founder  <  if  1  'etliLhem.  1  f  this  Manachath 
refers  to  Herod  Antipas.  who  was  the  tetrarch  of  were  a  town,  its  site  may  he  presumed  to  have  hi  en 
Ualilee.  Luiii.I,  in  the  time  of  o:ir  Saviour,  and  the  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of  J tidal),  though  at  no 
prince  by  whose  orders  Jolm  the  Baptist  was  beheaded.  <rivat  distance  from  the  boundary-line  between  it  and 
Antipas  was  a  son  of  He  rod  the  (Jivat.  by  Malthace.  a  r.t-n  jamin:  but  we  have  no  nu-ans  of  arriving  at  any 
Samaritan  woman;  and  he  and  his  brother  Archelaus  certain  knowledge  respecting  it.  Xor  can  there  be 
were,  accordiii'j;  to  .losephus  (Ant.  xvii.  l,3\  brought  up  said  to  be  much  antecedent  probability  as  to  this  being 
in  private  at  Home.  The  circumstance  that  Manaen  is  ,  tin:  place  to  which  the  lUnjamite  family  above  no- 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Antipas  alone  seems  to  ;  ticed  removed.  At  the  same  time  tin  re  must  have 
favour  the  view  that  the  relation  was  that  of  a  foster  been  something  peculiar,  perhaps  anomalous,  in  the 
brother  rather  than  that  of  a  companion ;  for  it  is  argued  ,  removal  in  question:  otherwise  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
that,  if  he  had  been  the  comrade  of  Antipas  he  must  !  been  so  specially  noticed.  And  in  the  case  of  another 
have  sustained  the  same  relation  to  Aivhdaus.  But  •  Benjamite  family,  mentioned  immediately  after,  we 
it  by  no  means  follows  from  the  fact  of  Antipas  and  find  the  land  of  Moab  indicated  as  the  region  to  which 
Archelaus  being  sent,  together  for  their  education  to  they  went,  and  apparently  settled,  1  Ch.  viii.  R.  This 
Rome,  that  the  companion  of  the  one  must  have  been  seems  to  imply  that  the  children  of  I!enjamin  were 
equally  the  companion  of  the  other;  and.  even  if  it  somewhat  migratory  in  their  habits;  and  it  is  therefore 
were  so,  there  may  have  been  some  reason,  no  longer  not  to  be  deemed  impossible  that  the  Manachath  to 
known  to  us,  why  Luke  notices  the  connection  with  which  the  Manahethites  of  .Tudah  belonged,  should 
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have  been  that  to  \vliicli  the  ]!eiijamitc  family  removed, 
.lint  where  so  little  is  known  il  is  needless  to  enlarge. 

MANAS'SEH  [ains'ui't  tofoiyct].  1.  The  first-horn 
son  ot'  .los.'jih.  who  gave  \l\',>  name  to  him,  "  I'or  (  MM  I," 
.-•aid  he.  "hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my 
father's  house."  CJo.xli.il.  ^S'othing  is  known  of  him 
apart  from  his  ^em  alo^ica.1  connections  with  the  tribe 
which  I  Hire  his  name,  except  the  remarkable  incident 
recorded  in  (ie.  \l\iii.  When  JOM  ph  learneil  tliathis 
aged  father  was  seriously  ill.  la;  took  with  him  his  two 
sons  Kphraim  and  Manasseh  to  visit  Jacob,  who 
strengthened  himself  and  sat  upon  the  bed.  first  to 
bless  Joseph  and  adopt  these  two  grandsons  to  be  his 
own  ''as  Keiihcii  and  Simeon."  and  next  to  bless  iliem 
also,  t  >n  this  occasion  . I  osepli  brought  them  near  his 
father  (whose  eyesight  had  greatly  failed),  in  such  a 
manner  that  Manasseh  was  at  Jacob's  right  hand  and 
Kphraim  at  his  left:  but  Jacob  crossed  his  hands, 
"  LMiidiug  them  wiuinulv."  so  as  to  lav  his  left  hand  on 
Manasseh.  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  so  intensely 
engaged  ill  his  devotions  that  he  did  not  notice  this 
circumstance  till  the  blessing  had  been  pronounced: 
but  as  soon  as  he  did  discover  it  he  was  displeased,  and 
would  fain  have  rectified  what  he  regarded  as  an  error. 
His  father  however  refused,  and  foretold  that,  while 
both  were  to  be  blessed  in  Israel,  Kphraim  should  be 
before  his  brother. 

This  personal  narrative  leads  us  on  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  tribe,  in  whose  history  we  observe  the  prophecy 
fulfilled.  In  the  wilderness  the  three  tribes  descended 
from  llachcl  kept  together  both  in  the  encampment. 
and  on  the  march:  hut  .Kphraim  took  the  command 
and  gave  the  name  to  the  whole  division,  Nu.  ii  I---21;  x. 
22-L'4.  .In  the  first  census  the  meii  of  Kphraim  who  were 
numbered  amounted  to  -10,;"JOU,  and  those  of  Manasseh 
only  to  32,200.  Yet  at  the  second  census  the  propor- 
tions were  reversed,  being  respect! vely  :!±fiOU  ;md 
;52.  70U.  For  some  further  information  as  to  these  par- 
ticulars, in  which  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  and  the  tribes 
which  sprang  from  them  had  a  common  interest,  see 
KPHRAIM.  Joseph  had  the  portion  of  the  iirst-born  by 
having  two  tribal  divisions  assigned  to  his  sons,  i  Ch.  v. 
1,2,  coinp-u-od  with  DC.  xxi.  17;  and  in  like  manner  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  in  some  sense  Mana>seh  did  retain  the 
privilege  of  the  first-born,  by  having  two  portions  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  assigned  to  him.  one  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan.  Thus,  after  mentioning  the  lot  of 
Joseph  for  his  two  son.-,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  it  is 
written.  Jos.  xvd.  1,  "  There  was  also  a  lot  for  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  for  he  was  the  first- born  of  Joseph:  to  wit, 
for  Machir.  the  first-born  of  Manasseh,  the  father  of 
Gilead.  because  he  was  a  man  of  war.  therefore  he  had 
(Ulead  and  ISashaii.  There  was  also  a  lot  for  the  rest 
of  the  children  of  Manasseh  by  their  families."  tVc. 
And  so  in  the  arrangement  of  the  kingdom  in  l)avid's 
time,  we  read  of  a  prince  for  each  of  the  two  sections. 
and  these  princes  arc  placed  on  a  level  with  the  princes 
of  entire  tribes,  i  ch.  xxvii.  -Jn,  21.  Yet.  on  the  whole,  the 
effect  of  this  arrangement  can  scarcely  have  been  for 
the  real  strength  of  Manasseh:  rather  the  tribe  must 
have  been  weakened  by  being  divided,  especially  as  the 
western  half  of  them  became  unavoidably  over-shadowed 
by  the  powerful  and  united  tribe  of  .Kphraim,  close  to 
whose  northern  border  they  were  placed,  and  to  whom 
they  seem  to  have  lieen  required  to  assign  a  number  of 
cities  which  territorially  ought  to  have  been  their  own, 
Jos.  xvi.  a  And  in  the  complaint  which  the  children  of 


Joseph,  namely  Kphraim  and  western  Manasseh.  made 
to  Joshua  of  too  narrow  an  allotment  of  territory,  thev 
reckoned  themselves  the  occupants  of  onlv  a  single  lot, 
Jus.  xvii.  14, 17.  <  >n  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  ver.  ]  1, 
that  these  Manassites  were  to  some  extent  indemnified  by 
receiving  certain  cities  within  the  territories  of  Issachar 
and  Asher.  There  is  considerable  obscurity  about  the 
geography  of  this  western  half,  though  it  is  treated  at 
.-oine  length  in  these  two  chapters  of  Joshua:  where 
,  also  it  is  stated  that  the  district  was  divided  into  ten 
j  portions,  and  again  about  the  half  of  this  half  fell  in 
the  first  instance  to  heiresses,  according  to  laws  <Jven 
in  the  wilderness.  \u.  xxvii.  1-11.  Tin-  oth<  r  half  of  the 
tribe  was  settled  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  along 
with  the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  ( lad,  Xu.  xxxii. :;.'!, M-12. 
i  They  are  not  named  in  the  earlier  verses  of  the  chapter 
as  having  joined  in  the  request  of  these  two  tribes:  and 
the  conjecture  is  plausible  that  Moses  placed  them 
alongside  of  these  two.  partly  on  account  of  a  similarity 
of  circumstances,  the  possession  of  flocks  and  herds,  for 
which  the  country  was  eminently  suitable,  partly  on 
account  of  the  northern  district,  which  was  assigned  to 
the  children  of  Machir.  having  been  conquered  by 
themselves.  Nu.  xxxii.  :;!>,  compare  Jos  xvii.  i,  which  bears 
witness  to  the  martial  character  of  "Machir  the  father 
of  [the  Land  of]  ( iilead."  There  are  good  grounds  for  so 
understanding  this  title,  "  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead,'' 
which  occurs  elsewhere,  1  Ch.  ii.  21,  2::;  vii.  1-1,17;  certainlv  it 
is  a  different  (iilead,  a  person  and  not  a  country,  though 
the  two  are  apt  to  be  confounded;  because  it  was  also  a 
"(iilead  the  son  of  .Machir"  who  was  father  of  Zelophe- 
had  and  the  ancestor  of  manv  of  those  who  were  settled 
in  westi  rn  Manasseh.  J!ut  the  testimony  is  distinct  in 
Jos.  xiii.  31,  that  only  half  of  the  children  of  Machir 
were  settled  on  the  eastern  territory.  That  eastern 
territory  had  names  which  varied  somewhat  in  the 
strictness  or  laxness  of  application  (see  the  articles 
P.ASHAX.  (ilLKAl)).  Til  the  passage  last  quoted  from 
Joshua,  the  territory  of  eastern  Manasseh  is  described 
as  lying  to  the  north  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  as  taking 
in  all  Bashan  and  half  of  (iilead.  and  Ashtaroth  and 
Edrei.  Jn  l)e.  iii.  13-1/i.  Moses  recapitulates  what  he 
had  done,  assign inu'  to  them  the  northern  part  of  ( iilead, 
the  whole  of  Argob,  and  the  whole  of  Basban.  The 
original  account  in  Numbers  speaks  generally  of  (iilead 
being  given  to  Machir;  the  small  towns  of  it  to 
Jair,  who  therefore  named  them  ilavoth-Jair:  and 
Kenath  and  its  villages  to  Xobah:  in  each  case  the 
right  of  possession  being  associated  with  the  right  of 
conquest.  This  Jair  was  himself  a  descendant  of 
Machir,  though  only  by  the  mother's  side,  1  Ch.  ii.  '21--2:',, 
so  that  there  was  some  irregularity  in  counting  him  a 
Manassite.  See  more  as  to  him  in  the  article  JAIR  (1). 
This  land  of  eastern  Manasseh  was  a  magnificent  terri- 
tory: but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  was  fully  pos- 
sessed, and  assuredly  it  never  was  so  long.  Thus  ac- 
cording to  the  correct  translation  of  1  Ch.  ii.  23, 
"  Geshur  and  Aram.''  or  the  Geshurites  and  Syrians, 
"took  Havoth-Jair  from  them."  On  the  other  hand, 
an  interesting  historical  fragment  in  1  Ch.  v.  18-22. 
tells  of  their  success,  along  with  the  Reubcnites  and 
Gadites,  against  several  of  their  heathen  neighbours, 
and  of  the  continued  good  results  till  the  captivity. 
The  western  portion  of  the  tribe  was  also  very  remiss 
in  the  duty  of  driving  out  the  Canaanites  from  the 
cities  which  they  had  received  within  the  limits  of 
Issachar  and  Asher.  Jus.  xvii.  11,  12,  Ju.  i.  27.23. 
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Some  particulars  in  the  genealogy  of  Manasseh  have 
lieen  already  noticed.  A  list  of  the  heads  of  the  fathers' 
houses  in  the  eastern  territory  is  given  in  1  I 'h.  v.  -J4 : 
and  a  genealogical  table  occurs  in  ch.  vii.  14-1'.',  in  a 
passage  however  which  is  extremely  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult even  of  translation:  compare  the  earliest  reckoning 
of  the  families.  Nu  xxvi.  2!KiH.  The  eastern  Manassites 
gave  two  cities  to  the  ( Jershonite  family  of  the  Levites, 
one  of  which  was  (iolan  the  city  of  refuse.  Jos.  x\i.  •_':. 
coinparu  Ue  iv.  i::;  and  the  Western  Manassites  gave  two 
cities  to  the  Kohathites,  Jos.  xxi.  iVi,  couiisuv  1  Ui.  vi  7". 
where  th.ev  occur  with  different  names.  In  reference 
to  such  di'ierelices.  set  LFVITHS. 

Tli-'  trilie  of  Manasseh  does  not  take  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Machir  is  celeliratt  d  in 
the  soiiu'  of  Deliorali  as  sending  governors  to  the  ".rent 
struggle  against  Jaoin.  Ju.  v.  u.  Cideoii  belonged  to 
western  Manasseh,  to  the  family  of  AbiY/.«  r.  Ju  \i_  ll; 

at  ver.  1")  he  says,  "  Mv  family  is  ] r,"  or.  as  jn  the 

mar-in,  ".Mv  thousand  is  the  meanest  in  Mana.-seh." 
.lair,  a  jirl-'c  somewhat  later  than  <  lidcon.  was  a  <  >\\'  ad- 
ite.  and  prohalilv  helon-vd  to  the  eastern  .Manassites. 
.Iu.  x. :;-:..  >'«  .I.\IK  c_'i.  Whether  "  .le)>htiiah  th-t  iileadite." 
.'u.  \i.  1,  belonged  to  this  tribe  or  to  that  of  Cad.  we  can- 
not positively  determine.  The  eastern  .Manassites  se.-m 
to  have  guile  alon-'  with  the  rest  of  the  Cileadites.  and 
th'ise  in  th''  west  along  witli  the  Kphraimites.  in  sub- 
mitting to  Ishbosheth  as  their  kin"'  after  the  death  of 
Saul.  .'Sa.  ii  !i  Yet  numbers  of  them  attached  themselves 
to  David  liefore  the  death  of  Saul:  and  afterward.-  the 
tribe  was  well  represented  when  the  nation  united  to 
make  i»a\id  king.  I  Cli,  xii.  I'.i-Ji,  ::i,:i7.  The  one  half  of 
them  shared  the  general  fortune  of  the  eastern  tribes, 
when  Ha/.ael  sinotc  them  as  "the  Lord  ho-an  to  cut 
Israel  short."  i!  Ki  x  :;•_'.  ::::;  and  thev  were  tinallv  carried 
awav  by  I'ul  and  Til-'ath  pilne-er.  kind's  of  Assyria, 
l  Ch  v.  •_'.-,.  -jr,.  In  tlie  last  days  of  degradation  and  mi-cry 
to  the  ten  tribe-,  it  i-  -aid  of  that  kingdom,  that,  in 
their  famished  and  maddened  state,  "  they  shall  eat 
cverv  one  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm:  .Manasseh.  Kphraim: 
and  Kphraim.  .Manasseh:  and  they  together  shall  be 
a-'ain-t  .liidah."  U.  i\  L'o/Jl.  Yet  there  are  traces  of  re- 
pentance fur  the  sins  of  their  kingdom  and  return  to  the 
Lord  at  .Jerusalem,  in  the  reiu'n  of  Asa.  'JCli.  \\.  '.<,  and 
of  lle/ekiah.  <•!,.  xxx.  1.  l<>.  11,  i-.  and  of  .losiah.  ,-li.  xxxiv.  <i; 
and  their  land  wa<  partly  purged  of  idolatry  by  these 
two  last  kings,  <h  x\\i.  i;  xxxiv.  ii.  Intlie  account  of  the 
restoration  of  Israel  in  L/e.  xlviii..  Manasseh  appears 
with  only  a  single  territory,  between  Xa]>htali  and 
Kphraim.  ver.  :;-.".. 

2.  MANASSKH.  The  wicked  son  and  successor  of  godly 
Hezekiah,  and  not  improbably  of  a  godly  mother  Heph- 
x.ibah,  compare  Is  Kii.  4.  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  .1  udah 
longer  than  anv  other  sovereign,  tor  fif>  years,  from  B.C. 
G1*S  to  >'<4'->,  or  thereabouts,  although  some  recent  stu- 
dents of  Assvrian  historv  have'  conjectured  (prema- 
turely, tn  say  the  least)  that  the  duration  of  his  reign 
was  only  of)  years.  His  history  is  -iven  in  '2  Ki.  xxi. 
1-ltf,  and  '1  Ch.  xxxiii.  1-iJH.  passages  \vliicli  it  is  not 
necessary  to  tr;.nscril>e.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  lie 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years. 
and  that  he  seems  at  once  to  have  rushed  headlong 
into  every  excess  of  heathenish  wickedness,  perhaps 
giving  himself  up  to  wicked  advisers  of  the  character 
of  his  grandfather  Aha/.,  certainly  copying  Ahali's 
worship  of  1'aal.  causing  his  children  (in  Kings,  his  son, 
to  pass  through  the  fire  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Uin- 
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nom.  and  setting  the  graven  ima-e  of  the  grove  (rather 
of  Ashtoreth  or  Asherah)  in  the  very  t  mplc  which  Solo- 
mon had  built  for  Jehovah,  and  desecrating  its  two 
courts  with  altars  to  the  host  of  heaven.  His  own 
conduct  had  the  usual  influence  upon  his  people.  "So 
.Manasseh  made  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  err.  and  to  do  worse  than  the  heathen,  whom 
the  Lord  had  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel." 
The  Lord  warned  .Manasseh  and  his  people,  but  in  vain: 
indeed,  accordin-'  to  a  very  old  Jewish  tradition,  found 
in  some  of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  and  preserved  in 
the  Talmud,  but  to  which  we  know  not  what  weight  to 
attribute,  Isaiah  was  sawn  to  death  u«r  put  to  death 
with  the  sword,  according  to  sonit. )  by  the  apostate  king. 
N\'e  cannot  reject  even  tin.1  more  cruel  report  on  account 
merely  of  its  cruelty:  for  Scripture  testifies  that  ".Ma- 
na.-seh shed  innocent  blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled 
Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  another:  IK  sides  his  -in 
wherewith  he  made  Judah  to  sin.  in  doin-;  that  which 
was  evil  in  the -i-'ht  of  tlie  Lord."  On  account  of  such 
misdeed.-  the  fearful  messa-e  was  sent,  "Therefore, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  Cod  of  Israel.  Behold,  I  am  bring- 
in-- such  evil  upon  JeiMi-alt  m  and  Judah.  that  wlioso- 
e\er  heareth  of  it.  both  his  ears  shall  tingle.  And  I 
will  stretch  over  Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria  and  the 
plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab:  and  I  will  wipe  Jeru- 
salem as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it 
upside  down.  And  I  will  forsake  the  remnant  of  mine 
inheritance,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  their 
enemies:  and  they  shall  become  a  pivy  and  a  spoil  to 
all  their  enemies."  Accordingly,  even  after  the  \a-t 
efforts  which  his  -randson  Josiah  made'  to  introduce 
a  reformation.  aiid  hi.-  success  in  removing  the  traces  ot 
M  ana --sell's  idolatry.  2  Ki.  xxiii.  ii,  12,  it  is  recorded,  ver 
•_'i-., -jr.  •'  Notwith.-tandiu-  the  Lord  turned  not  from  the 
fierceness  of  hi-  o-reat  wrath,  wherewith  his  anger  was 
kindled  against  Judah,  because  of  all  the  provocations 
that  Manasseh  had  provoked  him  withal.  And  the 
Lord  said.  I  will  remove  Judah  also  out  of  my  si-lit, 
as  1  have  removed  Israel,  and  will  cast  of!'  this  city 
.Jerusalem  which  I  have  chosen,  and  the  house  of  which 
I  said.  My  name  shall  be  there."  And  again,  -j  Ki.  xxi\  .  .. 
speaking  of  the  catastrophe  in  .l.-hoiakim's  rei-n, 
"  Surely  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  came  this 
upon  Judah.  to  remove  them  out  of  his  si-ht.  for  tin- 
sins  of  .Manasseh.  according  to  all  that  lie  did:  and  also 

for  the  innocent  bl 1  that  he  shed  ifor  he  tilled  Jeru 

-idem  with  innocent  blood'>.  which  the  Lord  would  not 

pardoll."     See  also  Je.  XV    I. 

Ill  the  account  in  Chronicle-  ue  are  presented  with 
some  specially  interesting  details,  at  once  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  judgment  began  to  come,  and  of  the  rich 
mercy  which  has  made  Manasseh  one  of  the  most  ama/. 
ing  and  instructive  examples  of  the  working  of  sovereign 
Urace.  The  captains  of  the  kino-  of  .Assyria  came  upoi, 
him,  and  took  him  "  among  the  thorns."  an  expression 
which  has  been  much  canvassed  to  little  purpose 
tannm-  recent  commentators  Beriheau  is  confident  that 
it  must  be  "  in  fetters,"  which  is  an  old  explanation:  and 
Thenius.  that  it  must  he  in  a  place  named  Holiim),  and 
bound  him  with  fetters  and  carried  him  to  Babylon." 
Since  Ksarhaddon  the  son  of  Sennacherib  united  in  his 
own  person  the  sovereignty  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  he  was  the  kinir  who  carried 
Manasseh  captive:  and  if  Oppert  is  right  in  fixing  his 
reign  B.C.  '!8il-(ii;s,  this  helps  to  determine  the  time  of 
Manasseh' s  captivity.  "  And  when  he  was  in  afHic- 
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ti"!i,  he  besought  the  Lord  I, is  God, and  humbled  him- 
self greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  prayed 
unto  him;  and  lie  was  entreated  of  him.  and  heard  his 
supplication,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  into 
his  kingdom.  'I'hen  .Manasseh  knew  that  the  Lord  he 
was  (rod."  After  his  ivturn  he  sel  himself  with  ;dl 
diligence  not  merely  to  fortify  his  capital,  wliieli  no 
douht  liad  snfl'ered  from  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians. 
Init  especially  to  repair  the  moral  and  spiritual  ruin 
which  he  had  wrought,  though  onlv  with  indifferent 
success,  as  is  made  evident  l>y  the  subsequent  history. 
When  he  dieil  he  was  buried  "in  the  garden  of  hi>  own 
house,  in  the  garden  of  I'z/.a,"  possibly  by  his  own 
desire,  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  of  humilitv,  as  if 
lieuas  not  worthy  to  be  buried  in  the  -ei.uldms  of  the 
kings. 

'I'he  narrative  in  Chronieles  says  tliat  "his  prayer 
unto  his  God"  was  written  in  the  hook  of  the  kings  of 
Israel;  a  clearer  evidence  of  his  humility,  which  would 
Irmd  down  the  record  of  his  shame  and  repentance,  am! 
of  God's  gracious  dealing  with  him.  In  the  Apocry- 
pha there  occur.-;  "the  prayer  of  Manasseh,"  which 
was  received  by  some  of  the  fathers  as  his  genuine 
production:  but  to  this  origin  it  can  lay  no  well- 
grounded  claim,  and  it  was  not  even  admitted  by  the 
council  of  Trent  into  the  number  of  books  which  it 
added  to  the  canon  of  Scripture.  The  conjecture  is  as 
likely  as  any.  that  it  belongs  to  that  late  age  of  Jewish 
literature  before  the  time  of  Christ,  in  which  many  apo- 
cryphal books  originated,  and  many  pieces  were  given 
to  the  world  with  the  names  of  authors  who  lived  mud: 
earlier  than  the  real  writers;  as  indeed  there  have  been 
handed  down  many  apocryphal  and  fabulous  Jewish 
narratives  in  reference  to  Manasseh's  imprisonment 
and  deliverance.  The  entire  history  of  the  evil  times 
of  this  king  is  given  so  briefly  in  Scripture,  that  I''.wald 
has  found  a  free  stage  for  a  good  deal  of  his  own  fancy 
in  relating  the  progress  of  degeneracy  and  the  efforts 
of  the  godly  against  it:  those  \\lio  wish  may  read  his 
views  in  his  Geschlchte. 

3.  MAXASSKH,  the  grandfather  of  the  unworthy  Le- 
vite  who  acted  as  priest  to  the  image  which  Micah  had 
made,  and  which  the  Danites  afterwards  set  up  in  the 
town  of  Dan,  .hi.  \\-iu.  :;n,  is  a  person  whose  very  existence 
is  doubtful.  The  Vulgate  Version  reads  ''Moses;''  and 
for  this  reading  there  is  some  slight  additional  authority 
in  ancient  copies  of  the  Septuagint.  In  unpointed 
Hebrew  the  two  names  differ  only  by  the  single  letter 
//;  and  the  //  is  so  written  in  the  Hebrew  copies  at  this 
place  as  to  afford  room  for  the  suspicion  that  it  was 
inserted  by  accident,  or  from  a  desire  to  shield  the 
name  of  the  great  lawgiver  from  disgrace  in  connection 
with  this  apostasy  in  his  own  family.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  very  ancient  Jewish  tradition  to  this  effect  in  the  Tal- 
mud, and  it  i.s  confirmed  by  other  Jewish  authorities. 
It  is  therefore  by  no  means  unlikely  that  Moses  is 
the  true  reading,  and  that  Manasseh  is  an  imaginary 
person. 

4.  and  5.  MAXASSKH.  Names  of  men  who  had  mar- 
ried strange  wives  and  put  them  away  at  the  time  of 
Ezra's  reformation.  Ezr.  x.  .'in,  :n.  [<;.  c.  M.  1).] 

MANDRAKE  [cwi.  ,/,/,/«/«*.  plur..  Ge.  xxx.  M  w-, 
Ca.  vii.  i:;].  As  an  illustration  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
some  questions  of  biblical  botany  are  involved,  we  may 
mention  that  a  learned  German  of  last  century  has 
laboured  to  show  that  the  tdnlaim  which  Rachel  so  | 
desired  were  cherries!  (HillcriHierophyticon,  1725, p. 268-270).  j 


Sir  Thomas  I'.rowiie  thinks  they  were  citrons;  and  the 
younger  Rudhcck  says  tiny  were  a  sort  of  blackberry, 
or  dewberry,  the  fruit  of  J{H!HH<  rrfning.  Truffles,  ban- 
anas,  and  other  plants,  unknown  to  the  Holy  Land, 
have  also  been  suggested:  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  rejecting  the  translation  of  the  Septungiiit 
(,uj)Xa  /j.av5/myopwi'),  adopted  by  (,m-  Authorized  Ver 
sion.  and  continued  by  so  many  conveiviiiL;1  proh;i 
bilities.  The  mandrake  Mn,i</i-n'/<>i-'i  <>iiii'ii i<ii'n,,>  <  be- 


longs to  the  natural  order  of  So/tuiurra .  or  nightshades 
— an  order  with  which,  through  the  tuberous  root  of 
the  potato  and  the  narcotic  leaf  of  tobacco,  most 
people  are  well  acquainted.  The  mandrake  used  to  he 
known  scientifically  as  the  A  ti-u/ia  Mdi>i/)-it;/i>rit.  and  it 
has  much  in  common  with  its  poisonous  namesake — 
the  deadly  nightshade.  Its  oblong  taper  leaves  spring 
direct  from  the  root,  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as 
those  of  a  dock  or  a  lettuce,  before  it  shoots  into  flower: 
and  its  purplish  blossoms  are  succeeded  by  a  yellow 
berry  or  "apple,"  which  is  still  found  ripe  in  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  wheat  harvest.  Ge.  xxx.  14.  Mariti  says 
that  the  fruit  has  a  most  agreeable  odour;  and  although 
few  subsequent  tourists  agree  with  him.  we  must  not 
forget,  that  as  regards  the  sense  of  smell,  the  oriental 
standard  differs  from  the  western;  and  Dioscorides 
(iv.ro)  expressly  calls  the  "apples"  (fj.r)\a<  of  the  man- 
drake sweet-scented  (fi'wSrj).  It  must  be  to  these 
apples,  and  not  to  the  flower,  that  reference  is  made, 
when  the  smell  of  the  mandrake  is  celebrated.  Ca.  vii.  13. 
This  fruit,  which  a  recent  traveller  describes  as  of  an 
"insipid,  sickish  taste,"  is  by  the  Arabs  alleged  to  pos- 
sess strengthening  virtues,  when  used  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  they  call  it  "  tuffah  el  majanim, "  or  "apples 
of  the  possessed,"  owing  to  the  temporary  insanity 
which  an  over-dose  produces.  "At  first,"  says  a  tra- 
veller. "I  felt  inclined  to  doubt  the  assertion;  but 
during  my  residence  in  the  country  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  its  effect  on  an  English  traveller, 
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n.  .Mr.  L..  who  had  the  temerity  to  test  the  property  of 
the  mandrake.  A  few  hours  after  partaking  of  the 
root  he  began  to  show  unequivocal  symptoms  of  in- 
sanitv:  and  such  was  its  ert'ect  on  the  nervous  system, 
that  he  had  to  he  relieved  liy  cupping  and  other  re- 
m-jdies  before  he  could  be  restored  to  consciousness  ' 
tnujiuis'  Holy  i-hi'.'L-s,  iv,i;,  Voi  i.j..  jTL'i.  The  name  "love- 
apple"  —  (iesenius'  translation  of  <ln<l<iint---\*  in  this 
country  given  to  a  kindred  plant,  the  tomato  Li/cojtti'si- 
fa  ni  <  *<-nli  iitnin\,  a  native  of  South  America,  but  now 
largely  cultivated  in  Lurope,  where  its  agreeably  aeidu- 
loiis  fruit  i"  a  favourite  ingredient  in  soups  and  sauces, 
The  mot  of  the  mandrake  i-  I'usitorm.  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  spindle-shaped  i  .....  t.-  the  parsnip  and 
radi.-h.  for  example  a  little  fancy  can  easily  find  a 
rude  resemblance  to  the  human  limnv.  In  all  pro- 
habilitv  this  is  tlie  circumstance  \\hieh,  in  remotest 
a  '.res,  ha.-  invested  it  \\ith  magical  virtues: 
"  \l-u-k  hou  that  i.ioK-il  iM.-uiili-.'ikr  »car- 

Ilishumiiii  fwt,  his  liuiimnli;iiiiU"-H 

and  a  root  wa-  eagerly  coveteil,  as  the  means  of  con- 
ferring  marselloii.-  powers  on  it-  po-sessor.  Hut  to 
obtain  a  rout  \\.i-  a  bushies-  of  -p-at  peril.  It  was 
helieved  that  \\lien  ,-eparat>  d  Irom  the  earth  the  m.in- 
drake  uttered  a  groan,  whi'-h.  u  ho.-o  ever  heard,  in- 
stantly  drojpjied  dead.  The  approved  method  \\  a-  to 
fasten  a  dog's  tail  to  the  plant,  and  beat  the  animal 
till  his  .-tni'.'-gle.-  pull.-d  up  the  phuit.  (  >n  the  in.-talit. 
or  afterward-,  the  dog  expired:  but  those  \\ho  directed 
tin-  operation  c-caped  by  tilling  their  cars  with  pitch, 
so  as  not  to  hear  "  tlie  bitter  mandrake's  groan!"  The 
most  potent  specimens  wen-  tho-e  which  grew  under  a 
gibbet  when-  a  malefactor  had  hung  in  chain-.  Till 
lately,  \\iy.anl-.  and  similar  vagabonds,  in  Lngland, 
were  wont  to  let  ail  to  their  dupes  the  roots  of  the  man- 
drake,  or  more  ]n-obably  the  bp'.ny.  ri;t  into  a  rude 
imitation  of  a  human  head,  and  with  the  Hbivs  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  beard:  and  through  this  talisman 
the  owners  \\iieassmvd  that  thev  should  exert  an  tin- 
limited  control  over  those  whom  they  \\i-hed  to  intlu- 
enee  ^Bruwnu'.-i  Vulgar  Errors,  b.  vn.;  |ir:ui(I's  roiml.ir  Antiquities, 
hi  Kills,  vol  iii.  IL  1":  TimWsThi  us  Not  Ue.iL-ni.Hy  Known,  p.  lui! 
Schubert  mentions  that  th'-  fruits  of  the  mandrake  are 
still  anxiously  sought  tor  in  1'ale-tine  by  oriental 
Christians,  as  well  as  Mahometans  In  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Jerusalem  the  plant  is  rare,  but  it  is  frequently 
to  be  found  south  of  Hebron,  as  \\ell  as  mi  Tabor  and 
(  arniel  s.-hiil.crtV  l',ci-u  nucli  ,k'i-n-:ik-!,iV  Ha—  elquist  found 
it  in  great  abundance  in  a  valley  below  Na/aretli. 
lie  says:  "  1  had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  this  plant  in 
blossom;  the  fruit  now  hanging  ripe  on  the  stem,  which 
lay  withered  on  the  ground:  but  I  got  several  roots, 
which  1  found  it  ditlieult  to  procure  entire,  as  the  inha- 
bitants  had  no  spade,  but  a  kind  of  hoe.  or  ground  axe: 
with  this  tiny  cut  up  the  earth,  and  hurt  the  root, 
which  in  some  plants  descended  six  and  eight  feet  ('; 
under  ground,  l-'rom  the  season  in  which  this  man- 
drake  blossoms  and  ripen*  fruit,  one  might  form  a  con- 
jecture  that  it  was  Rachel  s  ilitdaiin.  These  were 
brought  her  in  the  wheat  harvest,  which  in  (ialih-e  is 
in  the  month  of  May,  about  this  time"  ;Mayfi  It) 
N.S.i,  iTr.ivrl.sin  thf  Levant,  IP.  KKi).  [,i.  ii  j 

MA'NEH,  a  .Jewish  weight,  equal  to  a  hundred 
shekels.  (>Vr  WKICIITS.'I 

MANGER.  This  word  i.-  found  only  in  the  gospel 
of  Luke  once  as  the  term  for  designating  the  precise 
place  in  which  the  infant  Jesus  was  laid,  Lu.  ii.  7,  K',  in, 


j  and   again   in   rli.  xiii.    1.x      The  ('reek  word   is  c^drvr;, 

[  which   seems    to   have    been   used    apparently   in    two 

;  senses,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  jimx/H  and  litiiitii, 
for  horses  and  cattle:  that  is.  it  denoted  either  a  stall. 

.  or  the  crib  or  board  in  the  stall,  from  which  the  ani- 
mal's  food  was  eaten.  The  learned  Salmasius  held  it 
to  be  employed  by  the  Evangelist  ill  the  former  of  these 
senses,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  many  cominen- 
tators.  \vho  accordingly  render,  in  ver.  7.  "wrapt  in 
swaddling-clothes,  and  laid  in  the  stall"  \iv  rf]  c/>aTC)>>; 
which  they  also  justify  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
in  the  Ka-t  are  wont  to  feed  their  beasts  of  burden  out 
of  nose-bags  of  haircloth,  and  not  from  what  is  known 
in  this  country  bv  the  name  of  manner.  The  best 
mode,  however,  of  getting  at  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
expression  is.  by  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  usual 
construction  of  inns  or  khans  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers:  and  \\heii  so  viewed,  it  is  found  to  be,  if 
not  exactly  synonymous  with,  yet  snbstantiallv  eqiii\.i- 
],.llt  to.  our  common  manger.  >'<•  INN.)  I'nt  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  word  also  signifies 
.-tall,  and  i-  so  rendered,  quite  appropriat--!v.  b\  our 
translators  in  the  i.nly  other  passage  where  it  occurs, 
l,u  xiii.  l.'>. 

MANNA.  A  month  alter  the  children  of  I-rael 
had  quitted  Lgxpt.  and  after  moving  on  from  their 
pleasant  r>  -sting-  place  at  Klim  they  came  to  the  \\ilder- 
ness  of  Sm.  Here  thev  found  tlnm-lve-  in  great 
extremitv  from  want  of  food.  The  -upplies  \\hieh  they 
had  brought  from  iv.;\pt  were  exhan-ted.  and  the 
de-ert  yi.-lded  nothinu  at  all  adequate  to  the  require 
nieiits  of  their  enormous  multitude.  Tiny  murmured 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  for  bringing  them  into  such 
a  lne;dity.  "  to  kill  tla-ir  whole  assemblv  with  hunger." 
••  And  the  l.oril  -pake  unto  .Moses,  .-aving,  I  have  lieard 
the  murmuring'-  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Speak 
unto  them,  saying,  At  even  ve  shall  eat  llesh.  and 
in  the  morning  ye  shali  be  tilled  with  bread:  and  \e 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  (lod.  And  it 
came  to  pa--  that  at  even  the  quails  came  up,  and 
covered  the  camp:  and  in  the  morning  th'1  dew  lay 
round  about  the  host.  And  \\hen  the  dew  that  lay 
was  gone  up.  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness 
then-  lay  a  .-mall  round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar- 
frost  on  the  ground.  And  when  the  children  of 
Israel  saw  it  they  said  one  to  another  'Man  lnf  iSTT  fo. 
What  i-  this'i  for  thev  \\i-t  not  v.hat  it  was.  And 
Moses  said  unto  them,  This  is  the  bread  which  the 
Lord  hath  -iveii  vou  to  eat."  K\.  xvi.  i-:;,  1  1-  1:,.  Like 
hoar-frost,  or  in  rounded  particles  resembling  coriander 
seeds,  but  white,  the  flavour  of  the  manna  was  "like 
wafers  made  with  honev."  In  these  respect.-  it  is  well 
represented  bv  the  gummy  exudation  of  the  tamarisk 
(Tnuinri.'-  <;<tl/i<->i,  var.  iininn  <'/<  r<n.  which  occur.-  abnn- 
dantlv  in  the  Arabian  |ieiiin-ula.  as  \\ell  as  tin-  -I  //;";//' 
and  other  plants  found  in  Svria  and  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai;  but  in  its  more  remarkable  attributes  this  "bread 
from  heaven"  stands  alone.  I'nlike  the  tamarisk  or 
tarfa  gum,  and  tin-  other  so-called  mannas,  which  are 

t  found  onlv  after  midsummer,  and  for  a  month  or  two. 
this  made  its  tiist  appearance  in  April  or  Mav,  and 

,  continued  equally  plentiful  throughout  the  year.  There 
was  none  of  it  to  be  found  on  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was 

!  only  the  portion  gathered  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath 
which  could  be  preserved  overnight.  And  as  its 
arrival  was  abrupt,  so  its  cessation  was  sudden.  The 
first  morning  the  supply  was  sufficient  for  the  whole 
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i •.>! i;j iv--;i tii in ;  nii<!  through  all  t  In  ir  Mibse<|Uent  journeys 
we  never  lieurnt'  anv  intermission  till  forty  years  after- 
wards, when  they  arrived  at  ( Jil^al,  and  had  eaten  of 
the  corn  of  Canaan,  when  it  instantly  and  totally 
ceased.  Hx  xvi.  ;:."i;  ,i<>s  v.  in-ii'.  Referring  to  the  tamarisk 
gum,  1  >r.  Kitto  remarks,  "If  any  hnnmn  infatuation 
could  surprise  a  thoughtful  and  observant  mind,  and 
especially  if  auv  follv  of  those  who  deem  themselves 
wiser  than  the  Pible.  could  astonish,  it  might  excite 
strong  wonder  to  >oe  grave  and  reverend  men  set  forth 
the  proposition  that  two  or  three  millions  of  people 
were  fed  from  day  to  day  during  forty  years  with  this 
verv  substance.  A  verv  small  quantity  is  now  afforded 
by  all  tile  trees  of  the  Sinai  peninsula;  and  it  would  lie 
safe  to  .say,  that  if  all  the  trees  of  this  kind  then  or 
now  growing  in  the  world,  had  been  assembled  in  this 
part  of  Arabia  I'etnea,  and  had  covered  it  wholly, 
they  would  not  have  yielded  a  tithe  of  the  quantity  of 
gum  required  for  the  subsistence  of  so  vast  a  multitude. 
....  To  us  this  explanation,  which  attempts  to 
attenuate  or  extinguish  the  miracle,  by  supposing  this 
natural  product  to  have  been  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  sufficient,  falling  regularly  around  the  camp  in 
all  its  removals,  and  regularly  intermitted  on  the 
seventh  day.  is  much  harder  of  belief  than  the  simple 
and  naked  miracle — much  harder  than  it  would  be  to 
believe  that  hot  rolls  fell  every  morning  from  the  skies 
upon  the  camp  of  Israel"  (Diily  HiMe  Illustrations,  \ol.  ii 
p.  113). 

The  same  difficulties  affect  another  hypothesis,  which 
has  lately  found  some  favour.  There  is  a  plant  which 
has  long  been  known  to  botanists  by  the  name  of 
Lic/mt  esculentiits,  or  P<i,'nitli<i.  or  Lc'tii/ora  (xrn/c/ita. 
and  which,  in  Northern  Africa  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Black  Sea,  occurs  so  abundantly  as  to  be 
used  for  food.  It  belongs  to  that  -Teat  vegetable 
group  of  which  the  reindeer  moss  gives  one  example, 
Iceland  moss  another.  The  lichen  in  question,  or 
rather  its  seeds,  are  apt  to  lie  carried  up  into  the  air 
by  violent  winds,  and  then,  after  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere for  a  time,  and  becoming  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, this  '•manna-lichen''  conies  down,  usual! v  in  the 
midst  of  heavy  rains.  But  even  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  showers  of  this  substance  have  ever  reached  the 
Arabian  desert,  it  does  i:ot  at  all  correspond  to  the 
description  in  Exodus,  and  ''in  order  to  supply  the 
children  of  Israel  with  manna  from  that  source  (and  it 
was  continued  for  forty  years)  \ve  should  be  compelled 
to  admit  for  six  days  in  every  we>'k  a  violent  gale  to 
raise  or  take  up  th.-se  lichens,  and  heavy  rains  to  bring 
them  down  again.  That  heavy  rains  did  not  take  place 
with  such  regularity  is  positively  implied — there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  water"  (BertholdSeemann  in  "The  Reader," 
An.;.  l.J),  IMi-t). 

When  in  the  desert  place  near  Pethsaida,  there  had 
come  together  "  a  great  company''  of  people,  it  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  extemporize  for  their  subsistence 
the  grapes  of  Eshcol  or  the  melons  and  cucumbers  of 
Egypt,  as  the  corn  of  Palestine  or  the  fishes  of  Genne- 
saret:  and  had  a  mere  thaumaturgist  been  permitted 
for  once  to  provide  the  repast,  in  all  likelihood  he 
would  have  enhanced  the  marvel,  by  conjuring  up  a 
miraculous  boai-d.  daz/.ling  with  jewelled  cups,  and 
laden  with  exotic  dainties.  Put  the  five  thousand 
were  the  guests  of  Omnipotence  -of  him  who  is  the 
(iod  of  order,  whose  •'  ways  are  equal."  whose  gentle- 
ness is  his  greatness,  and  in  whose  wonderful  workino- 


there  is  continual  regard  to  the  rules  which  ho  has 
stamped  on  his  own  creation.  Accordingly,  to  the 
companies  seated  on  the  green  grass  were  handed 
round  loaves  and  fishes,  "as  much  as  thev  would."  and 
witli  tin.-  quiet  and  simplicity  of  an  ordinary  meal  - 
with  no  attempt  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  pro- 
digy— they  ate  and  ''were  tilled."  And  just  as  the 
miracle  beside  the  sea  of  Tiberias  did  not  set  aside 
considerations  of  time  and  place,  but,  >o  to  speak, 
took  for  its  point  of  departure  the  five  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes  actually  present,  and  proceeded  to  supply 
them  without  stint  or  limit  :  so  the  o-ntinueus  miracle 
of  the  manna,  like  so  many  of  the  kingly  doings  of  its 
Author,  commenced  with  the  least  possible  "ol>M-rva- 
tion,"  and  was  in  full  keeping  with  the  locality  of  its 
first  occurrence.  Instead  of  anticipating  the-  grapes 
and  corn  of  Canaan,  or  recalling  from  the  house  of 
bondage  its  leeks  and  its  melons,  it  seemed  only  to 
multiply  the  natural  supplies  of  the  desert.  A  speci- 
men gathered  at  random  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  product  of  the  thorny  Af/i(i;/i  or  of  the  feathery 
tamarisk.  And  just  as  the  dole  distributed  to  the 
hungry  <  ialileans  came  from  the  hand  of  the  disciples — 

"  Xo  fiery  \\inu  is  seen  to  glide, 

Xu  elites  uiiilirn.shil  an-  sujjjili    d: 
But  uiie  JM  or  fisher's  rude  and  miiity  store 
Is  all  lie  asks  (and  more  tlian  need:-', 
Wlio  men  and  angels  daily  feeds"  (KMt); 

so  the  "corn  of  heaven,"  the  "  angels'  food,"  PS.  ixxviii. 
L'l,  •_'.'),  was  not  sent  under  charge  of  a  celestial  convoy, 
nor  did  a  trumpet  from  the  midst  of  heaven  rouse  the 
hungry  pilgrims  from  their  sleep  to  receive  the  ap- 
pointed largess;  but  morning  by  morning  as  they  ro>e. 
when  "the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up."  there  remained 
"a  small  round  thing,"  as  small  as  the  hoar-frost  :  and 
to  show  that  ''man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Cod."  lint,  iv  t,  on  that  small  tiling  for  f<  rty  years  sub- 
sisted the  redeemed  of  .Jehovah ;  and  such  was  the 
simple  fare  which  the  King  of  kin^s  provided  when 
he  "  spread  a  table  in  the  wilderness." 

In  the  same  way  when  at  Cana,  to  save  the  feelings 
of  their  host,  and  in  order  that  the  banquet  might 
not  be  suddenly  cut  short,  the  Lord  Jesus  provided 
a  miraculous  supply  —  it  was  not  something  which 
ignored  the  usages  of  the  country,  but  the  beverage 
r-tatedly  employed  on  such  occasions,  only  so  much 
better  than  usual  as  to  call  forth  remark,  Jn  ii.  in. 
And  just  as  the  hungry  multitude  at  Bethsaida  was 
fed.  not  with  manna,  but  with  loaves  and  fishes:  and 
just  as  for  the  wedding-guests  at  Cana  there  was  made 
to  flow  from  the  water- jars,  not  some  new  and  un- 
known nectar,  but  wine  like  that  •which  their  own 
vintage  yielded — so  on  the  famished  Israelites  there 
came  down  supplies  congruous  to  the  locality  in  which 
they  were  encamped:  though  in  such  amazing  abund- 
ance, and  with  so  many  supernatural  accompaniments, 
as  plainly  betokened  the  hand  divine.  Both  quails 
and  manna  were  in  unison  with  the  wilderness.  The 
miracle  consisted  in  their  inexhaustible  profusion:  more 
especially  as  regards  the  manna,  in  converting  into  a 
nutritious  substance  what  is  usually  employed  merely 
as  a  medicine  or  condiment  — adapting  it  to  every  taste, 
adjusting  to  the  requirement  of  each  household  the 
portion  daily  collected,  and  suspending  the  supply  on 
the  Sabbath. 

This  manna  the  Lord  Jesus  accepted  as  a  type  of 
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himself,   :iuf!  the  sixth  of  St.   John   is   his  own  com-  they  sent  him  Lack  to  the  eity  of  refuge,  where  he  re- 

mentary  on  the  sixteenth  chapter  ot    Kxodu<.      "The  mamcd  until  the  death  of  the  high-priest.  Nu.  xx.w.  -,. 

ln-ead   of   God    is   lie   who  conieth   down   from   heaven.  One  of  the  most   jieeuliar   provisions  in  the  statute   re- 

and  giveth  life  unto  the  world."      As  soon  as  any  man  spccting  the  manslayer.  was  the  limitation  of  the  period 

in  the  camp  of  Israel  a\voke,  he  found   "given   in  his!  «>f  his  compulsory  residence  in  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 


and  whosoever  awakes  in  < 'hristendom  tomorrow  will  which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oil."  After  that  he 
find  a  gospel  already  in  the  world:  the  grace  of  God  was  allowed  to  "  return  into  the  land  of  his  possession," 
prevents  him.  a  great  salvation  is  provided,  and  a  v,-r.  -  DiHcrent  reasons  have  been  assigned  by  coin- 
Saviour  who.  if  so  he  pleases,  mav  be  all  his  own.  meutators  for  making  the  one  event  dependent  on  the 
And  as  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  camp-  as  the  other,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize.  As  the 
staff  of  life  was  needful  to  the  strong  as  well  as  to  the  enactment  was  intended  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
weak,  to  the  richest  as  well  as  to  the  poorest,  so  Chri-t  people,  and  is  recorded  in  Scripture  without  any  ex- 
is  alike  needful  to  all.  The  man  of  most  abundant  planati.m.  the  most  simple  view  that  can  be  taken  of 
virtue  needs  Christ's  merits  as  truly  as  the  man  who  it  is  likely  to  be  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  One  thing, 
can  boast  no  -«,od  attribute  in  all  his  character:  the  !  however,  all  knew  respecting  the  anointed  high-priest, 
man  who  through  a  long  care,  r  of  piety  has  "walked  viz.  that  he  was  the  head  and  n-prescntative  of  the  whole 
with  God'  needs  Christ  s  mediation,  as  much  as  the  community  in  matters  pertaining  to  life  and  death;  and 
conscience-stricken  transgressor,  who  for  the  tirsl  time  as  some  limitation  would  evidently  require  to  be  set  to 
is  faltering  out.  "God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  ;  the  restraint  laid  on  the  manslayer.  the  thought  would 
lint  '•tins  passage  also  teaches  that  the  whole  world  is  ,  naturally  commend  itself  to  the  people  to  make  rcspon- 
dead  to  Cod.  except  so  far  as  Christ  quickens  i;  :  be-  sibility  for  an  accid,  ntal  .Kath  cease  and  determine 
cause  life  will  be  found  nowheix  else  than  in  him"  will,  the  death  of  him  who  stood  nearest  to  Cod  in 
Lfalvini.il  Jo]  [.I.  II.]  mallei-  of  that  description.  In  the  general  relations 
MANO'AH  [nv~,  n*t,  or  n .-•//„./-  ,,',„;.  according  !  "''  the  communitx  a  change  had  entered  in  that  respect. 

which  touched  all  int.  rests,  and  it  was  (it  that  it  should 

to  some,  f/n-i)' "t  I'l'iti  iif*.\  He  is  known  to  us  onlv  as  .  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,,  ,  f  , 
•  '  .r  speeiallv  touch  those  who  had  been  casually  liereit  ot 
a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  who  became  the  tath,  ^  f^'dom  of  life.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  tli-ht 
Sams.,n,  Ju.  xiii.,  where  the  history  is  given  of  the  (  .  ^  lu.ulsl.lv,,r  ,,„,  wll,ilt.,lriin  in  later  t:m.  s  were 
appearing  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  -first  to  hi-  wife,  ,)1(li^.(1  ,,,  ^.Jj,  hl  (lm,  ,„,(,.,.  lll(.  pathways  which  led 
and  then  to  both  of  th--m  together,  announcing  the  ,ip  t]i(.  (.ilir>  ,,,-  lvt-,,,,v  'p],,  v  1Vmov.d  everything 
birth  of  the  deliverer  ..f  Israel,  and  receiving  their  „],;,.),  mijit  cause  him  to  stumble,  and  if  a  river  was 
homage.  His  wife  w a- a  per-oii  of  more  spiritual  dis-  ;n  ti](.  NV;IV  ti,,.v  mad,.  ;l  lu-i.lg,-  over  it.  in  accord- 
ccrum.  nt  or  of  stronger  faith  than  he  was.  as  we  eon-  ;ulcv  with  tin  command.  "Thou  shall  prepare  the.- 
elude  from  the  impressions  made  upon  themwli.-n  th.-y  a  way."  'i'he  breadth  of  this  way  was  not  less  than 
discovered  who  their  visitor  had  be.u.  Man. .ah  was  thirty-two  cubits,  according  to  Maimoiiides;  and  where 
alive  at  the  time  when  his  son  w<  nt  down  to  marry  the  roads  parted  there  were  written  on  posts  the 
the  Philistine  woman  of  Timnath.  .Ju.  xiv  --.\:<,  l<>;  but  words.  "  Refuge,  refuge."  so  that  the  manslayer  might 
the  laiiuiiage  of  eh.  xvi.  :',!  renders  it  probable  that  know  the  way  and  turn  as  directed.  On  the  fifteenth 
he  died  before  his  son  His  buryinu'-place  is  there  of  the  month  Adar.  which  answers  nearly  to  our 
-aid  t»  have  been  bet  we- n  Zorah  and  I'Mita..]  ;  the  Kebruary,  the  sanhedrim  used  to  meet  for  considering 
first  notice  of  him  informs  us  that  he  was  himself  a  this  business,  when  they  appointed  tw'o  discreet  persons 
man  of  Zoir.h.  [<;.  r.  M.  !>.]  whose  duty  it  was  to  seek  out  the  avenger  of  blood,  and 
MANSLAYER.  one  who  strikes  so  as  to  kill,  the  surest  t«.  him  that  the  murder  had  not  been  done  de- 
homicide.  In  the  ( )ld  Testament  it  occurs  only  in  Nu.  signed ly,  but  unawares,  and  with  such  like  suggestions 
xxxv.  (!.  1-J,  but  is  a^ain  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  his  •  to  endeavour  to  cool  and  appease  the  avenger  (Misti.  M;ic.cot. 
list  of  law-- breakers,  under  the  term  di<o/vo</>oj'ots.  iTii.d.  '  c.  2,  sect.  r,).  To  these  i-ix  cities  they  were  commanded 
There  were  six  cities  of  refuse  a].].ointed  by  the  law  of  '  t»  add  forty-two  besides.  Nu.  xxxv.  r.,  though  these  pro- 
Moses  for  any  one  who  had  slain  his  fellow-creature  to  ;  bal.lv  were  only  as  residences  for  the  Levites.  Maimo- 
Hee  unto.  The  Se]it.  renders  the  term  TroXfi?  TUI>  (/)(.-  '  iiidcs,  and  other  .lewish  writers,  consider  that  they  also 
ya5cvTTjpiui'.  <~it'«*  <>f  jti<il<t ,  or  to  flee  unto,  which  was  ;  were  cities  of  refuse,  as  they  say.  "  All  the  cities  of  tlie 
their  undoubted  use.  The  apostle  alludes  to  this  when  Levites  receive  these  who  flee  to  them.  Kvery  one 
speaking  of  those  who  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  of  them  is  a  city  of  refuge"  Maimon.  Hilchot.  Rotz.  c  S 
hope  set  before  them,  IK-  vi.  K  These  cities  wt  re  not  sect  in  [».  \v.  s.] 
apiiointed  for  any  who  had  killed  a  nrm  presnmp-  MANTLE.  »r  DHKSS. 

tu.-.usly    and    purjiosely.    through   enmity   and    malice.  MA'ON  \<ln-<  I/in;/],  modern  name  .'viam.      1.  A  city 

but  for  one  that  did  it  ignorantly.  unintentionally,  and  in   the  hill  country  of  Judah.  associated  with   Carmel, 

without  design,  e.ij.  when  death  ensued  from  a  blow  in  Zijih,  and  Juttali.  Jos.  xv  :,;       It  had  a  wilderness  (,,<i<l- 

a  sudden  quarrel,    Nn   xxxv  •«,   or  from  a   stone  thrown  /«'/•)  associated  with  it,  and  called    by  its  name:    and  it 

at  random,  ver.  23,  or  by  the  blade  of  an  axe  flying  from  was  in  that  wilderness  to  which   David   betook,  when 

its  handle.   Ik-,  xix.  5.       In  all  these  and  similar  cases  the  obliged  to  escape  from   Keilah.  and  where,  through  the 

manslayer  was  allowed  to  retire  to  one  of  the   cities  of  treachery    of   the    Ziphites.   lie    was   very    near    having 

refuge    "  until    he    stood    before    the    congregation    in  fallen  into  the-  hands  of   Saul,  there  being  on  one  occa- 

judgment."     This  was  done  in  the  city  or  place  where  sion  but  a  hill   between  them,    i  sn  xxiii.  .M  uti.      It  was 
the   act   had    been    committed.    Jos.  xx   4,  ii.      If    he   was     in    this  wilderness,  also,  that   the  flocks  of   Nabal  were 

found  worthv  of  death,  the  congregation  delivered  him  wont  to  pasture,   for  the   protection   of    which  during 

to  the  avenger  that  he  might  be  slain.  De  xix.  u?  if  not,  his  sojourn  there   David  thought  he  had  some  claim 
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on  tln>  kindntss  ni'  Nabal,  1  Sa  xxv.  21.  Ami  as  to  tliu 
close  connection,  locally  ;ui<l  otherwise,  In  tween  Maon 
and  ('arniel,  it  is  said  iif  t!ii .;  Nabal.  that  "he  was  a 
man  in  Maon.  \\lio  hail  posse.-sions  or  Inisiness  in 
•  'arniel:  ami  he  was  sin  aring  liis  sheep  in  Carmcl," 
J  SH  xxv.  L'.  Maon  ami  Caniicl  themselves  are  in  the 
hill-country,  luit  on  the  outskirts  of  it:  and  tlie  exten- 
sive tract  of  pasture  land  calli  d  the  desert  of  Maon. 
which  stretches  away  to  the  south  and  east,  as  far  as 
Met  rsheba  and  Kade.-h,  belongs  to  what  was  designated 
the  Negeh  or  South  Country.  Jt  is  now  occupied  bv 
the  .lehfdm.  sometimes  e;dled  the  "Hebron  Aral  is'' 
(Kubinson,  i.  :;"•;  \ViIsmi,  ii.  71").  Kobhisoil  iii.  ti;ii)  describes 
the  prospect  that  lay  liefore  him,  on  descending  the 
hills  to  the  south-east  of  Maon.  as  having  "  much  of 
the  general  character  of  the  country  around  .Beersheba. 
\\ith  \\hieh  it  is  connected,"  and  as  heinu'  "  apparently 
oil  a  lower  level  than  the  inclosed  plain  Itchiml  him 
around  Carmel."  He  says  further  (ii.  2112).  "Our  de- 
scent was  constant:  and  in  proportion  to  it  the  heat 
increased,  and  the  country  began  to  assume  more  the 
appi  aranceof  the  desert.  \Ye  had  left  the  grass  green 
at  Carmel  (at  7'lt>j:  by  nine  o'clock  it  was  dried  up: 
by  eleven  we  were  completely  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert.  All  around  were  naked  conical  hills,  which  at 
first,  as  well  as  the  valleys,  were  sprinkled  with  shrubs; 
but  further  down  tin  se  disappeared  from  the  hills,  and 
only  a  dry  stinted  grass  remained,  the  growth  of  win- 
ter. '  How  natural,  when  sojourning  in  such  a  region, 
fni-  l>avid  to  speak  in  mournful  strains  of  being  "in  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  \\ater  is,''  l'x  ]\ii.  i. 
And  it  explains  also,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  \Yilt»n 
(\cgeb,  p.  \:,\,  the  earnestness  with  which  Aehsah,  the 
daughter  of  Caleb,  moved  her  husband  Othniel  to  ask 
of  her  father  a  field  (i.f.  a  cultivated  plain;.  Of  what 
sort  the  field  was  she  herself  explained,  when  backing 
the  request  she  said.  "Give  me  a  blessing:  for  thou 
hast  given  me  a  south  land  'land  in  the  AV'/*// or  south); 
give  me  also  springs  of  water."  Ju.  i.  l  i,  1.1.  This  plainly 
implied  that  the  land  in  the  south  was  of  an  arid  nature, 
\\hile  the  plain  sought  was  well  supplied  with  water; 
and,  indeed,  according  to  ( 'aleb's  ansv\  er.  it  possessed 
both  "  upper  and  nether  springs."  The  iield  in  ques- 
tion  was  doubtless  the  extensive  basin  or  plain  between 
Hebron  and  ('armel.  \\hich  K'obinson  characterizes  as 
"the  finest  he  had  yet  seen  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah" 
(ii.  ISU  .  It  is  shut  in  on  every  side,  except  toward  the 
east,  by  higher  land  or  hills;  and  when  he  saw  it,  was 
"  covered  with  fine  fields  of  wheat  belonging  to  persons 
in  Hebron."  Then  at  Kurmul  (the  ancient  Carmel), 
the  ruins  of  which  lie  at  the  head  of  the  plain  in  ques- 
tion, there  is  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  with  an  artificial 
reservoir  in  the  middle,  measuring  117  feet  by  74; 
receiving  watt  r  from  a  spring  in  the  rocks  on  the  north- 
west, whence  it  is  conveyed,  first  to  a  small  basin  near 
the  rocks,  then  five  or  six  rods  further  to  the  reservoir, 
by  an  underground  channel.  Except  here  "there  I- 
no  living  water  within  the  territory  of  the  Jehalin,"  so 
that  "  when  the  cisterns  become  exhausted  later  in 
summer,  they  have  no  resource  but  to  remove  their 
flocks  and  other  animals  to  the  vicinity  of  Kurmul, 
where  they  water  in  common  with  Ka'abineh  (ii.  1117). 
Thus  we  have  manifestly  surviving  to  the  present  day 
the  field  so  much  desired  by  Achsah  with  its  upper  and 
nether  springs;  and  a  reason  also  furnished  why  Nabal 
should  have  conducted  his  sheep-shearing  near  Kurmul. 
He  was  there  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  water. 


which  he  could   have  had   nowhere  else  in  the  land  of 
his  possession. 

2.  MAON,  rendered  M AONITKS  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion at  Ju.  x.  1-J.  where  it  is  evidently  the  name  of  a  hos- 
tile people;  and  again  it  occurs  in  the  plural  in  the  same 
sense  at  2  Ch.  xxvi.  7.      I  n  the  latter  place,  however,  it  is 
differently  pointed,  so  as  to  read  Mi-:iirxi.M  (orMemiim. 
^rr>D)  -the    reading    adopted    in    our    Kn-lish     I'.ilu-. 
The  tribe  denoted   by  it  are  also  in    this   latter  passa-e 
coupled  with  the  Arabians:   while  in   the  former  they 
are   named  along  with  the  Amalekites,  Sidonians.   and 
I'hilistines.      There  is  a  Mafin  with  a  fortress  in  Arabia 
Petrsea,  which  some  ((Jesenius  and  others)  would  con- 
nect with  the    Maonites   or   Mehunhu,  who  along  with 
the  Arabs  came  against  Judah  in  the  days  of  Vzziah: 
which  is   possible,    though   by   no   means    certain.      At 
the  passage   in  Judges,   which   contains  a   rehearsal   of 
the   deliverances  wrought   by  Cod  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  the  singular  thing   is  that   the  Maonitcs 
are    there    for    the    first    time    mentioned:     while    the 
Midianites,  who  occupied   so   prominent  a  place  in    the 
preceding    history,    are    omitted.        Hence,    instead    of 
Maon   (*iro)    there,   some  would    read    Midian    ( p-2  . 
which  is  the  text   presented    by  the  S<  ptuagint:   but   it 
is  unsupported  by  the  Hebrew;  and  as  the  Maon  terri- 
tory lay  quite  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Amakkiies.  it  is 
certainly  possible  that  the  remnants  of  a  tribe   bearinc;- 
that    name,    and    who    had    been    dispose  s.-ed    by    the 
family  of  Caleb,  may  have  been  amon^   those  who  had 
sought   to   avenge    their   quarrel   against    Israel  in   the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Judges. 

3.  MAON.      A    person    bearing    this    name  appears 
among  the  descendants  of  Caleb.      He  was  the  son  of 
Sh.nnnmi.  and  the  father  of  Jletli  zur,  l  t'li.  ii.  !:>. 

MA/BAH  [^il/o-inxx],  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the 
desert  of  Shur.  en  the  route  from  the  li'ed  Sea  to  Sinai, 
which  the  .Israelites  reached  in  three  days  after  they 
crossed  to  the  Arabian  side,  Ex.  xv.  23.  The  authority 
of  liurckhardt  was  given  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
fountain  (if  Hawarah,  distant  from  Ayun  Musa.  near 
the  place  <  f  crossirg.  about  thirty-three  geographical 
miles,  or  sixteen  and  a  half  hours'  ti\-nel.  that  this  has 
become  the  prevailini;'  opinion,  tin  ugh  some  in  j  arti- 
cular Tischendorf  and  Lij.siv.s--  have  shown  a  p refer- 
ence for  other  localities.  In  the  words  of  K'obinson. 
to  which.  Stanley  says,  nothing  can  be  added,  "The 
position  of  the  spring  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
tally  very  exactly  with  the  supposition.  It  lies  at  the 
specified  distance,  and  on  the  direct  route:  for  there  is 
no  probability  that  the  Israelites  passed  by  the  lower 
and  longer  road  along  the  sea-shore.  We  made  parti- 
cular inquiries,"  he  adds,  "to  ascertain  whether  the 
name  Marah  still  exists,  as  reported  by  Shaw  and 
others;  but  neither  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  nor  the  inha- 
bitants of  Suez,  nor  the  monks  of  the  convent,  so  far 
as  we  could  learn,  had  ever  heard  of  it:'  (Ucs.  i.  p.  IT). 
The  bitter  or  brackish  quality  of  the  waters,  which  is 
reported  to  have  been  such  that  the  people  at  first  re- 
fused to  drink  of  them,  appears  to  be  more  or  less  a 
distinguishing  property  of  the  springs  in  that  region, 
though  others  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which,  now  at  least,  the  bitter  ingredient  is  more 
strongly  marked.  But  it  is  possible  enough,  as  sug- 
gested by  Burekhardt,  that  the  beneficent  change, 
wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  tree,  shown 
by  divine  direction  to  Moses,  may  have  been  rendered 


MARANATHA  l-">i-'  MARK,  THE  EVANGELIST 

permanent:  possible  also  that  a  gradual  change  in  the  ;  sonic  ot'  the  ruins  had  been  taken  to  build   the  more 

direction  of  the  waters  of  the  spriiiL:'  in  their  subter  modem  town  of  Eleutheropolis  dies  ii.  -i-j-jV 
rauean  course,  may,  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  have         2.   MAKK.SHAH.      A   son  of  Caleb,  and   fatlu  r.   it  is 

lit  en  attended  by  a  partial  amelioration  of  tlu  ir  quality,  said,  of  Heliron.  I  Cii.  ii.4i'.      As  in  <_vnealo'_;-ies.  the  names 

( lur  knowledge  <>f  the  circumstances  is  too  limited   to  of  places  and  tribes  are  sometimes  put  instead  of  the 

admit  of  our  pronouncing  any  definite  judgment  on  this  individuals   who  uave  liirth  to  them,  so  it   is  possible 

aspect  of  the  matter.  that    the  .Man-shah  here   may  he  the-  name  of   the  city. 

MARANATHA.  a   compound   expression,    formed  applied    to  the  son   or  descendant   of  Caleb  by  whom  it 

of    two   Annual'-    Words.    NTS    JT-.     tin     Lm-ii    i-unlix.        ll  \\as  founded. 

occurs  in  a  solemn,  partiiii:'  utterance  of  the  apostle  3.  .M  AI;I:SHAII.  A  d.  -eendaiit  oi'.ludali  hy  Siulali, 
Paul,  at  the  elose  of  his  first  epi.-t!e  to  the  (.'orinthian-.  and  son  of  l.aadah.  i  i  h  iv.  •».  Uf  this  person  we  know 
"  If  anv  man  love  not  the  Lord  .Ic-us  Christ,  let  hini  iiothini:  further  th'Hiuh  it  is  conceivable  that,  hy  tin- 
lie-  Anathema  Maramitha,"  I  Cu.  xvi.  i-j.  The  Aramaic  omission  of  sume  links  in  the  Lencalo^ies.  he  may  he 
form  wa-  prohahlv  ivtaini  d.  even  am<>n_;'  the  <  Jivcian  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

communities,  because  used,  as  Hen-st.  nbci-   suggests         MARK.   THE   EVA NliKI -1ST.      There    are  i\-w 

(Christ.. •!.  v..l.  iv.  ]..  •_'.'.'-,,  like   a   M irt  of  watchword,  c"mni"ii  traditi.-ns   ,.f    the   earlv    Christian    church    either   more 

to  all  lieli'  vers  in  the  lii-st  a'j.e.      And  bcinu  coupled,  a-  unanimous,  or  apparently  more  worthy  of  reliance,  than 

it   here   is.  with  an    anathema,   or   ciir-e.   to  those   who  tlie  tradition  \vhieh   identities  the  author  of   our  second 


vividly  before  the  minds  of  the  Corinthians,  not  merely  ,,|'  the  Apostles  and  the  epi.-tles  of  Paul.  An  attempt 

tin-  expected  event  itself,  but  th--  f.  arful  alternati\e.  has  indeed  been  made,  especially  of  later  years,  to  dis- 

which  was  to  come  along  with  it  of  a  hlessinv.  and  a  tin-uish  ln-tween  tin  Mark  thus  referred  to  and  the 

curse  a  l.lessiu-  f.,r  such  as  wen-  rightly  atii-cted  to  Mark  mentioned  by  the  apostle  Pi  "or  in  his  lii-st  epistle, 

thi-  Lord  a  curse  for  those  who  were  not.  The  same  ,-h.  \.  i::.  as  "Marcus  m\  son:"  and  it  has  been  urged 

alternatives  had  been  presented  in  the  closing  messages  that  it  is  in  the  latter,  and  not  in  the  former,  that  we 

of  (lid  Testament  prophecy,  which  al-o  spoke  .-f  the  ar.  to  find  the  person  of  our  evangelist.  It  is  unneces- 

coming  of  the  Lord,  especially  Mai.  iii.  \-'-\:  iv.  ;">.  <'>;  sarv  to  discuss  the  -.rounds  upon  which  this  opinion 

and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  these  w.  re  in  the  eye  has  be,  n  maintained.  There  are  confessedly  none  in 

of  the  apostle  when  he  indited  the  passage  in  ((ilest'ion.  Scripture  upon  which  to  rest  it;  the  comparison  of 

MARCUS,  the  Latin  form  of  Mark,  used  in  two  i  p..  v.  I:',  and  Ac.  \ii.  1 'J.  w.-nld  rath,  r  lead  to  the 

passages.  I'.iile.  i'l;  I  IV.  \  i::.  >'«  inn/cr  MAKK.'  supposition  that  the  Mark  of  the  one  passage  is  also 

MARESH  AH  \tl.,,t  ,.•/,;,-/,  ;,,,t  //,,  /,,,,,/|.  1.  A  city  the  Mark  of  the  other:  while  there  can  hem.  doubt 

in  the  Shephelah  or  low- country  of  .ludah.  in  the  origi  that,  throuuhout  the  be.  k  of  Acts,  we  ha\c  lutt  one 

nal  list  coupled  with  K.-ilah  and  Ne/.ib,  ,I.,s.  xv.  n  Its  Mark  coii.slantlv  before  us.  (in  the  other  hand,  the 

name  .seems  to  import  a  commandiin:  position:  and  the  untriistworthiiu-ss  of  the  later  ecclesiastical  traditions 

notices  which  are  found  respecting  it  entirely  liear  mi!  which  may  be  .|iioted  in  support  of  the  idea  that  the 

this  idea.  It  was  among  the  cities  fortified  by  1,'eho  two  were  different  persons,  siitlieii  nt  1\  appears  from 

bo.-im.  after  the  rupture  of  the  kingdom.  L'  ch  xi.  •<;  and  this,  that  tin  v  not  only  distinguish  between  these  two 

tin-  grandson  of  Rehoboam,  Asa.  deflated  there  the  Marks,  but  between  Mark  the  companion  of  I'aul  and 

immense  host  of  /.-rah  the  Ethiopian,  lich.  xi\  !i,  in.  Mark  tin-  relation  of  P.ainabas.  Nothing,  however,  is 

P>oth  circumstances  bespeak  its  importance  in  a  mill  better  established  than  the  identity  of  the  two  last: 

tary  point  of  view.  The  address  to  it  in  Micah.  rh  i  and,  eonsid,  rinv.  both  tlu  absence  in  Scrijiture  of  every 

1.'.,  1",  as  one  of  the  cities  that,  "ii  account  of  transgres-  indication  to  tin-  contrary,  and  that  early  tradition 

sion,  Wen-  destined  to  experience  chastisement  and  connects  the  same  Mark  with  both  ap.  sties,  we  may 

desolation,  conveys  the  same  impression:  for.  in  Mich  with  all  confidence  adhere  to  the  almost  universal 

cases,  only  the  mure  prominent  places  are  singled  out  opinion  that,  throuidnr.,t  tin  New  Testament,  one 

for  special  notice.  These,  however,  with  one  exceji-  '  Mark  is  sj.okeli  of.  and  he  the  author  of  the  Cos]  el 

tioii.  -JCli.  xx.  :;:,  where  it  is  Driven  as  the  birth  place  of  which  is  associated  with  his  name.  Nay,  so  far  fivm 

a  prophet  in  the  time  of  Jelmshaphat.  arc  the  only  there  being  any  occasion  to  resort  to  the  idea  that  there 

occasions  on  which  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Scripture,  were  both  a  Pauline  and  a  J'ctriiic  Mark,  it  might  even 

I '.lit  in  subsequent  times  it  passed  through  various  seem  that  there  is  a  peculiar  proj.riety  and  beauty  in 

changes:  it  was  burned  by  .1  udas  Maecaba-us  on  his  tin-  mention  made  by  Peter  at  the  close  of  his  first 

way  from  Hebron  to  A/otu.--:  was  restored  by  the  !  epistle  of  the  friend  and  companion  of  Paul.  He  there. 

Iduma-ans.  and  again  taken  by  .John  Hsr.-anus;  re-  <-h.  v.  i-j,  mentions  also  Silvanus  or  Silas  uiKMiestion- 

liuilt  and  fortified  by  (  Jabinius.  less  than  halt"  a  century  ably  the  Silas  so  often  spoken  of  by  his  brother-apostle, 

before  the  Christian  era,  but  again  destroyed  by  the  Whv  then  docs  he  select  these  two  from  the  circle  of 

Parthians,  who  made  an  irruption  against  Herod  (.i,,s  '  his  ( 'hristian  friends,  as  the  jier.-oiis  from  whom  to  send 

Ant.  xii.  s,  ii,  xiv.  i,  i,  ii:  \  In  the  times  of  Kusebius  ami  greetings  to  those  to  whom  he  writes  ?  Let  the  answer 

Jerome  it  existed  only  in  ruins,  and  its  position  is  ,  be  taken  from  the  first  verse  of  the  epistle.  He  is 

described  in  their  (>in>iit«.<.  as  ''in  the  second  mile  from  '  writing  to  the  Christians  of  "  Pontus,  ( ialatia.  Cappa- 

Eleuthei-opolis "  (Px-it  Jihrint.  The  probable  and  dm-ia.  Asia,  and  Bithynia;"  that  is.  to  those  churclies 

almost  certain  site  of  it  has  been  discovered  in  a  tell,  which  had  been  either  planted  or  watered  by  J'aul. 

or  rising-ground,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  from  that  He  greets  them  therefore  imt  in  his  own  name  only, 

place,  containing  some  remains  of  a  town.  The  spot  is  :  but  in  the  name  of  two  whose  relation  to  Paul  must 

reported  by  Robinson  to  have  been  admirably  adapted  :  have  been  well  known  to  them,  and  whose  present 

for  a  fortress,  and  the  only  place  in  the  vicinity  where  j  close  connection  with  himself  would  bring  out  still 

he  could  hear  of  any  trace-  of  ruins  But  he  supjioses  more  clearly  the  fact,  then  so  often  denied,  that,  in 
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tlioiv  views  and  spirit,  lie  and   tin.'  apostli 
tiles  were  one. 

It  is  at  Ac.  xii.  1'2  that  Mark  is  first  brought  under 
our  notice.  Wo  learn  there  that  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
female  convert  at  Jerusalem,  whose  name  was  Mary, 
who  pos.sessed  a  house  in  the  city,  and  who  must  have 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  its  little  Christian  com- 
munity. At  her  house  the  brethren  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  for  prayer:  and.  so  well 
acquainted  was  Peter  with  it,  that  it  was  the  place  to 
which  he  went  immediately  after  his  miraculous  de- 
liverance from  prison,  recorded  in  that  chapter.  Mark's 
original  and  Hebrew  name  was  John— '' John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark.'  How  or  when  he  was  led  to 
adopt  the  Roman  name  Mark  we  are  not  informed;  but 
it  is  observable  that  if,  as  commonly  imagined,  he  did 
so  in  order  to  commemorate  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  did  not  cease  to  be  known  by  the  one  which 
he  had  previously  borne.  .In  Ac.  xiii.  .").  we  are  told  of 
Saul  and  Barnabas  that,  while  they  preached  in  Cyprus, 
they  had  John,  that  is  the  same  John  already  spoken 
of,  cli.  xii.  L':>,  "  whose  surname  was  Mark."  to  be  "  their 
minister.''  In  Ac.  xiii.  lo  lie  is  still  called  John:  both 
names  are  given  him  in  Ac.  xv.  37,  and  it  is  only  when 
we  come  to  the  epistles  that  the  old  name  is  wholly 
dropped,  and  that  he  is  spoken  of  simply  as  Mark.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  convert  of  the 
apostle  Peter's,  1  PC.  v.  i::,  "and  Marcus  my  son"  (/cat 
Map/cos  6  i'tos  yuou),  and  the  supposition  may  seem  to  be 
confirmed  by  that  intimacy  between  his  mother  and 
Peter  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made.  But 
the  expression  is  ambiguous:  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
Peter  would  speak  of  a  convert  by  any  other  than  the 
technical  term  TCKVOV,  which  would  also  have  been 
employed  by  Paul;  and  ct'os  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  indicating  simply  the  close  spiritual  relationship 
which  existed  between  the  two,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Mark  had  endeared  himself  to  Peter  in  the  dis- 
tant field  in  which  the  latter  was  labouring  at  the  time. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  active  life  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel  Mark  was  the  companion  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  He  accompanied  them  upon  their  return 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  after  they  had  carried  to 
the  former  city  a  contribution  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Ac.  xii  2"i;  and  he  again  accompanied  them  when, 
immediately  afterwards,  they  were  sent  forth  by  the 
church  at  Antioch  upon  a  missionary  tour  to  Seleucia 
and  Cyprus.  At  Perga  in  Pamphylia  a  separation 
took  place,  and,  for  reasons  which  are  not  stated.  Mark 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  while  they  prosecuted  their 
labours  in  Asia  Minor,  Ac.  xiii.  i.'i.  The  reasons  must 
have  been  insufficient  to  justify  this  step;  for  when 
Paul,  at  a  later  period,  proposed  to  Barnabas  that  they 
should  set  out  upon  a  second  missionary  tour,  and  Bar- 
nabas would  have  had  Mark  go  with  them,  Paul  posi- 
tively declined  to  have  him;  •'  he  had  departed  from  them 
from  Pamphylia,  ami  went  not  with  them  to  the  work," 
Ac.  xv.  :ie,38.  Upon  this  Barnabas  withdrew  himself  from 
Paul,  "took  Mark  svith  him,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus." 
For  a  period  of  twelve  years  after  this  we  have  no 
direct  information  as  to  the  employments  of  the  evan- 
gelist. During  at  least  a  portion  of  that  time  he  had 
been  a  fellow-labourer  of  Peter's  at  Babylon,  i  PC.  v.  u, 
and  during  another  part  of  it  he  must  have  found  means 
of  regaining  the  esteem  of  Paul,  and  commending  him- 
self to  him  by  affectionate  faithfulness  in  the  discharge 
of  ministerial  work.  2Ti.  iv.  n.  We  further  know  that, 


when  Paul  \\as  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  Mark  was  with 
him;  that  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  there  one  of 
his  '•fellow-labourers  unto  the  kingdom  of  (iod,  which 
had  been  a  comfort  unto  him;"  and  that  he  is  com 
mended  to  the  Colossian  Christians  as  one  who  would 
probably  soon  visit  them,  Phiic.  24;  Col.  iv.  10,  11. 

Such  is  all  the  information  which  Scripture  gives  us 
respecting  Mark.  It  has  been  conjectured  indeed  by 

j  various  critics,  and  among  them  by  Cresswell  (l.iisseru;- 
tions,  i.  (M»,  Olshausell  (Clark's  Translation  of  (.Vim.  iv.  1^7),  and 
Lange  (Bibelwerk,  .Marcus,  p.  4),  that  the  young  man  uf 
whom  we  are  told,  Mar.  xiv.  f,l,f,2,  that,  when  Jesus  was 
apprehended,  he  "followed  him,  having  a  linen  cloth 

'  cast  about  his  naked  body,  and  the  young  men  laid 
hold  on  him:  and  he  left  the  linen  cloth  and  fled  from 

:  them  naked."  is  no  other  than  Mark  himself:  and  Lange 
in  particular,  the  fertility  of  whose  imagination  never 

.  fails  him,  supposes  that  Mary  his  mother,  who  had  a 

i  house  in  Jerusalem,  may  also  have  possessed  *>me  land 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that  perhaps  even 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane  belonged  to  her,  and  that 
we  may  thus  readily  account  for  the  sudden  appearance 
in  his  night-dress  of  the  young  man.  just  roused  from 
sleep,  upon  the  scene.  Conjectures  such  as  these  have 
no  ground  to  rest  on.  What  is  known  further  of  .Mark 
must  lie  learned,  so  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned,  from 
the  characteristics  of  his  own  Gospel.  These  will  be 
afterwards  considered,  and  in  the  meantime  it  may  only 
be  added  that,  according  to  tradition,  he  founded  the 
Christian  church  at  Alexandria,  became  its  first  bishop, 
and  finally  suffered  martyrdom  there  in  the  eighth  year 

of  Xero  (Kpiphan.  Hicr.  li  (i;  Kusebms, ii.  l(i;  iii.,'i!)).         [w.  M.J 

MARK.  GOSPEL  OF.  Mark',;  connection  u-ith  fh>- 
<7//ox//t  Piter.  -The  most  interesting  and  important 
question  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  Mark 
has  relation  to  the  intercourse  between  him  and  the 
apostle  Peter.  But  to  us  it  is  interesting  chiefly  from 
its  bearing  on  his  Gospel,  and  we  therefore  take  it 
up  in  this  connection.  The  voice  of  Christian  anti- 
quity is  unanimous  upon  the  point  that  that  inter- 
course was  of  the  closest  kind,  and  that  it  exercised  a 
material  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  second 
Gospel.  There  are  slight  discrepancies  indeed  in  the 
details  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  but  upon  the  main  facts  none.  The  testimony 
of  Papias,  who  flourished  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  is  at  once  the  earliest  and  most  deci- 
sive. It,  as  well  as  the  evidence  \\hlcli  follows,  may 
be  quoted  once  for  all.  as  bearing  not  upon  this  point 
only,  but  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel.  The  lan- 
guage of  Papias  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  (H.  K. 
iii.  :«>);  "and  this  the  presbyter  (JoluO  said,  Mark,  having 
become  the  interpreter  of  Peter  (£p/j.t)VfVTT)S  Ilerpov). 
•wrote  accurately  whatever  he  remembered  (^11/77^6- 
I'fco-ec1);  not  however  that  he  wrote  in  order  (rd£et)  the 
things  which  had  been  either  spoken  or  done  by  Christ. 
For  he  was  himself  neither  a  hearer  nor  follower  of  the 
Lord,  but  rather,  as  I  said,  at  a  later  period  of  Peter, 
who  regulated  his  teaching  by  the  necessities  of  his 
hearers,  yet  not  as  giving  a  connected  account  (avvra^tv) 
of  the  Lord's  words.  So  that  Mark  committed  no  mis- 


1  Westcott,  Intrinl.  to  Gospels,  p.  108,  and  others,  would  refer 
this  word  to  Peter,  and  translate  "related;"  and  further  on 
they  would  render  «!riu.ir,u.6v  surer  "narrated,"  referring  it  also 
to  Peter.  The  reference  of  the  last  word,  however,  is  obviously 
to  Mark;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first,  a  similar  reference  is  more 
natural.  The  distinction  between  the  two  words  is  thus  also 
preserved. 
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take  when  he  wrote  some  tilings  'tvia.''  as  lie  recalled 
them  to  mind  (a.Trffj,vr]fj.6vfVff€v).  For  of  one  thing  he 
was  especially  careful,  neither  to  omit  nor  to  falsify  any 
of  the  things  which  lie  heard.  Sueh  is  the  account." 
adds  Kusebius,  "  which  is  given  liy  Papias  of  Mark." 
Omitting  notice  for  the  present  of  those  parts  of  this 
testimony  which  have  no  connection  with  the  point  i 
immediately  licfoiv  11-.,  it  is  eiiou-h  to  ol 'serve  that  no 
more  definite  statement  as  to  the  intimate  connection 
h.-Uveen  J'eterand  .Mark  could  lie  conceived,  livna-us 
meets  us  next  linlviscb.  II.  I-:,  v.  -  ,  ''hut  alter  their  death 
(t'Jooo!'.  the  reference  is  to  Peter  and  Paul)  .Mark,  the 
disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  when  he  had  written 
the  tilings  preached  by  Peter,  delivered  them  to  us;"  and 
n^ain  iA.lv.  liar,  iii.  I",!!1,  "on  which  account  also  .Mark, 
the  interpreter  and  adherent  of  I  Vter.  bewail  his  written 
Cospcl  with  the  words.  '  The  heginnino;  ,,f  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sou  of  Cod.'  "  Not  less  decided  is 
the  testimony  of  (.'lenient  of  Alexandria  in  Kusub  II.  K. 
ii.  i:,),  who  describes  the  impression  made  by  the  pivach- 
inur  of  Peter,  the  anxiety  of  his  hearers  to  possess  in 
writing  what  had  so  d< -lighted  them  wln-n  heard,  their 
coining  to  Mark,  the  foil,  .wer  of  Peter  (dno\o 
\\iTfioi -i,  \\ith  the  entreaty  that  he  would  record  f,,r 
tlii'iii  his  Master's  words.  .Mark's  compliance  with  the 
request,  and  Peter's  apo>tolic  sanction  to  the  work. 
.In  another  passage  from  the  same  writer  tin  Ku>cb.  II.  I-:, 
vi.  IP,  similar  testimony  is  lionu-  both  to  the  illation 
lietween  Pet.  r  and  Mark,  "  who  liad  Ion--  followed  him. 
.•in  1  reinemlieivd  tile  things  which  he  had  spoken,"  and 
t>  the  circumstances  \\hieh  led  to  the  composition  of 
his  Gospel.'  Tertullian  uive- similar  evidence  Ad\ 
c-inii.  iv.  .'.),  •' although  that  Co-pel  which  Mark  published 
is  affirmed  to  lie  Peter's,  who-e  interpret,  r  Mark  was." 
OrL'en  also  iviscb.  II  K  vi  L'.-.I,  "  the  second  <  lo-pel  is  that 
accordinu'  to  Mark,  \\lio  wrote  it  as  instructed  by 
Peter."  Kusehius  also  Chronieuiiad  A.2et:!<:1aud  K  "  the 
evangelist  Mark,  the  interpreter  of  Peter."  Kpi]iliaiiius 
also  i  Il:cr.  li  ]'.  IJM,  ".Mark,  having  liecome  the  follower 
of  St.  1'eter  at  Koine,  is  intrust,  d  with  the  charge  of 
issuing  a  Co-pcl:"  and  finally  -lerome  (i.'atal.  Script.  Kcd. 
c  M,  "  .Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter." 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  word  so  often  ii.-ed  in 
these  passages,  i/iinrjvf  ITJ/S.  or  iufi  r/n'i .->,  may  lie  difficult 
to  determine.  \\  e  know  indeed  that  Peter  needed  no 
interpreter,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  to  trans- 
late his  words  into  Civ-k.  an  1  that  translation  into 
Latin  would  lie  even  at  Home  unnecessary;  we  know 
further  that  .lerome  distinctly  understood  it  to  mean 
writing  to  dictation  ( Kp  ;ul  Hedib.  c.  L-I,  "St.  Peter  had 
.Mark  as  interpreter,  whose  (iosj>el  was  composed  while 
Peter  related  and  he  wrote;"  lmt,  whether  this  meaning 
of  the  word  he  adopted  ,,r  not.  it  must  lie  acknowledged 


1  Tim  attempt    lias  often    been    made   to  weaken   the  value  <,f  , 
riement'.s  evidence,   liy  represent  iii'_r  it  as  m-lf  contradictory  in  . 
the  passages  referred  to,  though   imt   fully  quoted,  in   tin-  text;  i 
it  belli;,'  said  in  the  one  that    I'eter  confirmed    Mark's  ( iospel   l.y  j 
his  authority,  in  the  other  that   he  neither  hindered  imr  helped 
him.      The   two    statements    may.    however,    refer  to   different 
times,  the,  one  In  a  time  after  the  completion,  the  other  to  the 
iinilei-takini;  of  the  ta-k.     The  evidence  certainly  does  not  a^ree 
with    that   of   IniKeus,  as   to   the    precise  circumstances  umler 
which   this   C.ospe]    \va.s  coni|ioseil  ;   nor  can   this   difficulty    lie 
escape!    liy   the  various  Tvailinjr  of  the  latter,  which  We.steott 
((liix/'ilf,  \>.   li'i'.i,  note  1)  seems  in  some  decree  to  commend,  JJHTO, 
T;.V   Toi/TO'j  ix'tiitriv  (insteid  of  U.-TX.   TV,V  T^J-MV    i^r/don),    i.e.   after 
Matthew's  Gospel    had    been   published,   Mark   wrote  his.     The 
reading  is  too  slightly  vouched  for,  and  no  critical  editor  has 
ventured  to  adopt  it. 
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that  if  an  unbroken  chain  of  Christian  evidence,  reaching 
bark  to  the  earliest  times,  is  to  be  permitted  to  testify 
to  any  fact  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  close  connection 
of  .Mark  with  Peter,  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  upon 
the  Cospcl  of  the  former,  is  sufficiently  vouched  for. 
\Vliv  should  it  be  doubted  '.  There  is  no  improbability 
in  the  story  itself,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  its  origin  if  it  has  no  foundation.  .It 
certainly  adds  a  fresh  interest  to  the  Cospel  of  Mark  if 
it  be  true. 

Nor  is  it  without  reason  that  many  scholars  have 
thought  that  they  discovered  in  this  Cospel  the  traces 
of  the  hand  ,,f  Peter.  It  embraces  precisely  the  period 
of  Christ's  history  which  that  apostle  conceived  to  lie 
of  supreme  importance,  "beginning  from  the  baptism 
of  John  unto  that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up," 
Ac.  i.  L'_;  it  relates  hardly  any  word  or  action  of  the 
Saviour,  of  which  he  was  not  a  witness;  it  omits  many 
of  those  circumstances  connected  w  ith  him  which  would 
have  tended  to  his  honour,  and  the  omission  of  which 
can  in  no  wav  be  so  satisfactorily  explained  as  by  the 
idea  that,  in  his  oral  discourses,  Peter  himself  had  been 
accustomed  to  omit  tin  in  (anioiio-  these  are  the  scene 
by  the  sea  of  (  Jalilee.  I.u.  v.  Ill:  Pi  ter's  walking  on  the 
sea.  Mat  xi\  i>  :;i:  the  great  promise  to  the  apostle  when 
nf,  ssed  (  'lirist  to  be  the  S..ii  of  the  iivinu  Cod. 
Mat  xvi.  iM'.i;  the  commission  given  him  to  obtain  by 
miracle  the  money  from  the  fish'.-  month.  M  it.  xvii.  iM-L'7; 
the  language  "t  -pecial  interest  in  him  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  when  he  told  him  that  he  had  prayed  lor  him 
that  hi-  faith  mi'Jit  md  fail.  I.u.  xxii.  ::i.  :..'•.  the  bitterness 
of  Peter's  rep.  iilance  after  his  denial  of  the  Lord.  Mat. 
xxvi.  ::,;  I. ii.  xxii. ill';  the  mention  of  hi-  name  as  one  of  the 
two  disciples  sent  to  prepare  the  passo\er.  I.u.  xxii.  -h  it 
introduces  Peter's  name  at  the  head  of  the  apostolic 
catalogue  in  an  incidental  manner  entirely  peculiar  to 
it-elf.  Mar  iii.  II!;  comp  Mat.  x.  'J:  l.u.  v  i  II:  it  bears  witness 
in  various  passages  that  it  is  not  so  much  an  inhabitant 
of  .lerii-alein  as  one  of  Calilee  who  speaks.  Mar.  iv.  .I',; 
comp.  l.u.  viii.  :".',  and  iviih  b.,tli  M.,t  viii.  1-,  the  two  Cali- 
leaus  both  saving  only  iis  TO  irt/iav.  Luke  adding  TTJS 
\i/-ii>ris;  c.imp  also  Mar  v  i:;  and  Mat.  viii.  :;.'vviih  l.u.  viii.  ;:;!, 
the  two  former  speaking  of  the  sea  of  Calilee  as 
a  "sea,"  the  latter  of  it  simply  as  a  "lake");  above 
all.  it  exhibits  throughout  its  whole  narrative  nume- 
rous illustrations  ,,f  the  fact  that  it  is  the  record  of 
an  eve-witness,  and  not  of  a  mere  historian,  of  the 
scenes  which  it  relates.  Any  one  of  the.-e  circum 
stances,  taken  by  itself,  mi-lit  be  insufficient  to  disclose 
the  agency  of  Peter  in  the  composition  of  this  Cospcl: 
but  put  them  all  together,  and  coinl.'lie  with  them  that 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  early  church  which  has 
been  already  quoted,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  apostle  ,,f  the  circum- 
cision stands  to  the  ( lospel  of  Mark  in  a  relation  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  early  church  universally  believed 
the  apostle  of  the  uncircumcision  to  have  stood  to  that 
of  Luke. 

.1  iit/i<iiti<'!ti/  unil  infii/r!/?/. — After  the  testimonies 
which  have  been  already  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
connection  lietween  the  apostle  Peter  and  Mark,  we 
shall  have  to  say  the  less  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
Oospcl.  The  question,  however,  is  all-important,  at  a 
time  when  the  attacks  of  infidelity  upon  the  truth  of 
the  New  Testament  depend  mainly  upon  two  argu- 
ments--the  first,  a  metaphysical  argument  against  the 
possibility  of  miracles:  the  second,  a  historical  argu- 
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incut   that  our  Gospels  cannot  In:  tin 

tin iso  early  followers  of  Christ  whose  names  they 


i|iiotod  iu  this  article,  tliere  can  he  no  doubt  that  it 
was  till-  belief  of  C\\TV  writer  oi'  the  earlv  Christian 
church,  not  only  that  .Mark  had  written  a  Gospel,  hut 
that  his  ( iospel  po>se--scd  the  highest  stamp  of  authority, 
apostolic  origin.  The  question  however  arises,  AY  UK 
that  Gospel  the  one  which  we  now  possess'  Schleier- 
muehor  denied  this,  on  the  ground  that  the  description 
given  by  1'apias  of  the  Gospel  of  Murk  cannot  apply  to 
our  present  Gospel;  that  the  "not  in  order"  (on  rd^fi) 
of  that  father  does  not  uccurulelv  represent  it:  that 
tliere  is  an  arrangement,  a.  rd^is,  as  tletinite  as  that  of 
either  Matthew  or  Luke;  and  that  we  must  suppose 
therefore  a  fragmentary  and  disjointed  narrative  com- 
posed hy  Mark  to  have  heeii  its  original,  which  was 
afterwards  remodelled  and  enlarged  by  another  writer. 
The  argument  has  been  adopted  hy  Strauss  (Leben  Jcsu, 
i^'it,  i'.  ~>i ),  I'enan  (Vie  do  Jesus,  futr.  p.  i*),  and  many  others 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name.  It  proceeds  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  word  "order."  Let  our 
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Where,  then,  is  the  sermon  on  the  mount?  Where 
Christ's  numerous  parables?  Where  his  solemn  dis- 
course on  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation;  Not 
one'  word,  do  we  find  in  Mark  of  these  things,  of  what 
is  yet  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  characteristic 
portion  of  the  logia.  Jt  is  not  criticism  that  we  have 
here,  but  unscrupulous  assertion  which  is  put  to  shame 
by  one  glance  at  the  facts  of  the  ca.se. 

The  testimony  of  1'apias,  therefore,  must  stand  as 
having  reference  to  our  present  Gospel,  and.  carrying 
us  back  as  it  does  to  .John  the  presbyter,  whose  testi- 
mony, and  not  that  of  Pupias  himself,  it  really  is,  and 
who  must  have  known  the  apostles,  if  ho  was  not  even 
himself  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,1  it  constitutes  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  rest  the  authenticity  of  the  <  !os]  el 
of  Mark,  which  nothing  but  the  strongest  counter  evi- 
dence can  overthrow.  Jt  does  not,  however,  stand 
alone,  nor  is  it  followed  only  by  the  many  voices  which 
we  have  already  heard.  Before  the  time  of  Papias, 
several  of  the  apostolic  fathers — Barnabas,  Clement  of 
K'onie,  and  Pastor  Hernias  use  expressions  which 
seem  to  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  this  Co-pel: 
while  they,  as  well  as  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp,  have 


readers  again  refer  to  the  language  of  Papias,  and  they     their  whole  tone  of  thought  so  moulded   by  the  gnat 


will  at  once  perceive  that  that  word  is  to  be  tmdersto 
in  the  light  of   "a  connected  account"   '<riWa£is),  and 


order  or  plan  in  the  Gospel  of  which  he  spoke,  but  that 
it  did  not  profess  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
whole  history  of  Christ.  Such  had  not  been  Peter's 
practice  when  he  preached.  He  had  selected  those 
portions  of  that  histoiy  which  the  necessities  of  his 
hearers  si  emed  to  require:  in  this,  therefore,  Mark  fol- 
io wed  his  example:  depending  upon  him  as  his  great 
authority,  for  he  had  not  himself  been  an  immediate 
disciple  of  Jesus,  it  was  ''some  things"  only  that  he 
could  relate:  with  the  relation  of  these  he  was  satisfied; 
and  lie  made  it  only  his  conscientious  effort  to  omit 
none  of  them,  and  to  commit  no  mistakes.  It  is  worth 
while  to  notice  for  a  moment  what  the  theory  of  those 
who  adopt  Schleiermacher's  view  of  the  language  of 
Papias  actually  is  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  our  pre- 
sent Gospel  of  Mark.  Renaii  has  given  clear  expression 
to  it.  After  explaining  the  words  of  Papias  in  the 
manner  already  referred  to.  he  pr>  iceeds,  "  "What  appears 
most  probable  is  that,  neither  in  the  case  of  Matthew 
nor  of  .Mark,  have  we  recensions  wholly  original,  that 
our  two  first  Gospels  have  been  arranged  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  filling  up  the  blanks  of  the  text  of  the  one  from 
the  other.  In  short,  each  person  wished  to  possess  a 
complete  copy.  He  who  in  his  copy  had  only  discourses 
wished  to  have  narratives,  arid  vice  rersd.  Thus  to  the 
( Jospel  according  to  Matthew  were  united  almost  all  the 
anecdotes  of  Mark,  and  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark 
contains  numerous  traits  which  come  from  the  logia  of 
Matthew"  (Vie  de  Jesus, Intr.  p.  19).  Can  any  one  for  a 
single  instant  accept  this  as  a  probable  account  of  the 
construction  of  Mark's  Gospel  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  it 
was  at  first  the  dry  collection  of  anecdotes  which  Papias 
is  understood  to  say  it  was;  let  ns  forget  the  "things 
which  had  been  either  spoken"  (?)  \ex6fvra)  of  that 
father;  and  can  it  he  soberly  maintained  that  our  pre- 
sent Mark  arose  by  additions  from  Matthew  to  an  alto- 
gether different  Mark,  these  additions  being  made  by 
those  who  wished  to  possess  in  their  copies  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  as  well  as  a  brief  narrative  of  his  acts?  than  the  apostle 


!'.:<•',  -  of  the  synoptic  ( iospels  as  to  assure  us  that,  whether 
they  expressly  quoted   from   them    or   not.   they  were 


decisive;  he  expressly  (motes  from  what  he  designates 
as  "his  memorials,"  TO.  dTro/nvr//j.ovei'i/.i.aTa  avrov  (where, 
from  the  connection,  the  pronoun  can  hardly  stand  for 
any  other  noun  than  llerpov),  the  surnaming  of  the  sons 
of  /ebedee  by  the  title  Boanerges.  Put  this  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  by  Mark  alone,  th.  iii.  17;  and  the 
inference  is  irresistible  that  Justin  knew  and  used  his 
Gospel — a  Gospel,  however,  which,  like  his  contempo- 
raries, he  regarded  as  especially  Peter's.  Further 
quotation  is  unnecessary.  Throughout  the  whole  early 
church  we  have  no  dissentient  voice.  The  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  acknowledged  by  friends  and  foes,  by  the 
church,  and  by  heretical  sects.  Leaving  alone  for  the 
present  the  question  as  to  the  sources  of  Mark's  infor- 
mation, we  are  at  least  entitled  to  conclude  that  his 
( Gospel  is  authentic;  that,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
possess  it,  it  is  the  product  of  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears. 

The  question  of  its  iitt<  </ritii  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Renss  (Geschichte  der  H.  S.  sect.  189,  240)  has  ob- 
jected to  the  first  thirteen  verses;  but,  referring  to  no 
authority  except  subjective  impressions,  the  objection 
may  be  passed  over  without  further  notice.  The  objec- 
tions to  eh.  xvi.  9-20  are  of  a  graver  character.  The 
passage  is  awanting  in  the  important  codices  B  and  N> 
besides  one  or  two  others  of  less  moment.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  Jerome  (Epist.  Hedib.  Qiuost.  3,  ad  Marc.  16, 9-20>, 
that  it  was  to  be  found  in  almost  none  of  the  Greek 
MSS.  (omnibus  Grsecire  libris  pene  hoc  capitulum  in 
fine  non  habentibus);  Eusebius  (see  Kirehhofer,  p.  132)  says 
the  same;  the  Eusebian  canons  close  with  ver.  8;  some 

1  Strauss  (Lrbai  Je.-u,  1864,  p.  50),  with  a  simple  reference  to 
the  authority  of  Hilgenfel'l,  asserts  that  John  was  probably  not 
an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus.  In  an  earlier  part  of  the  passage 
itself,  Papias  describes  him  by  the  very  same  term  as  that  which 
he  applies  to  the  apostles.  If  not  an  apostle,  he  is  like  them, 
a  TOU  xu%,ov  iM*.^rlTr.i .  Indeed,  it  might  be  questioned,  if  our 
space  ]>ermitted,  whether  the  idea  has  not  been  too  readily 
abandoned  by  most  inquirers,  that  this  John  was  no  other 
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MSS.  had  an  entirely  clift'erent  conclusion  to  the  Gospel: 
and  even  in  tliose  which  contain  the  canonical  text, 
various  readings  are  multiplied  to  an  extent  found  only 
in  early  writings  of  highly  doubtful  authenticity.  To 
these  external  testimonies  is  to  be  added  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  passage  itself,  partly  negative,  the  want 
of  characteristic  expressions,  iiOtus,  ird\ii>.  &c.,  partly 
positive,  various  expressions  occurring  in  it  which  Mark 
does  not  elsewhere  employ.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  verses  in  question  are  found  in 
all  the  most  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament  - 
the  Armenian  and  one  codex  k  of  the  old  Latin  ex- 
cepted;  that  on  a  point  of  this  nature,  the  testimony  of 
a  version  is  not  inferior  to  that  <if  an  original  .MS.;  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  without  them,  "fur  they 
were  afraid"  (ifpofiovvTo  7"/A  presents  a  degree  of 
abruptness  wholly  unexampled:  that  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  their  statements  with  those  of  the  other 
evangelists  appears  to  have  been  strongly  felt  by  those 
who  rejected  them;  ami  that  at  least  the  negative  part 
of  the  internal  evidence  urged  auain.-t  them  is  vali; 
In  few  passages  of  Scripture  is  the  question  at  issue 
more  difficult  to  determine:  but.  resting  mainly  on  the 
presence  of  the  verses  in  the  most  ancient  versions,  and 
on  that  u'reat  rule  of  criticism,  into  which  nearly  all 
other  rules  may  be  resolved,  that  the  more  diitieult 
readiii-'  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  easier,  a  verdict  in 
their  favour  nriy.  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
yet  with  hesitation,  be  given.  The  very  difficulty, 
h..wever.  of  doinu'  so,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  evidence  to  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  is  not 
without  hiu'h  value  to  the  student.  It  illustrates  the 
extent  and  the  carefulness  of  research  which  were  dis- 
played by  the  early  fathers  upon  Mich  points,  and  it 
renders  the  supposition  altogether  incredible,  that  the 
authenticity  of  what  was  everywhere  and  unquestion- 
ably relied  on  is  not  to  be  admitt-d.  I  n  the  <>p position 
to  a  part  rests  no  small  mea>ure  of  the  strength  of  the 
argument  for  the  whole. 

Ori'jin  <>f  t/«  tin^x-l.  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  in  the 
form  in  which  we  have  it,  is  authentic:  but  whence 
were  the  writer's  materials  derived  ?  It  i.-  impossible, 
in  answering  this  question,  even  to  attempt  to  collider 
th>'  multiplied  theories  which,  with  ever-varying  modi- 
fications, have  been  and  are  .-till  propo.-ed  by  conti- 
nental and  Lnglish  scholars.  They  flow  in  two  main 
lines. 

1.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  com- 
pilation from  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  with  the 
occasional  use  of  the  oral  traditions  of  the  church,  and 
of  an  original  now  lost.  This  theory  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  davs  of  Augustine,  although  that  father  supposes 
that  Mark  depended  mainly  upon  Matthew,  and  very 
little  upon  Luke.  "Mark,"  he  says,  "  seems  to  have 
followed  Matthew  like  an  attendant1  and  abbreviator. 
With  .lohu  alone  he  said  nothing  in  coium  n.  Himself 
alone  says  very  little,  with  Luke  alone  still  less;  but 
with  Matthew  most  of  his  Gospel  corresponds.  He 
often  uses  also  just  as  many  and  the  very  same  words 
as  Matthew  or  the  others  "  (Da  c.msensu  Kvang.  i.  i).  The 
theory  was  adopted  by  Griesbach,  who  published 
a  treatise  upon  the  point;  was  held  by  Bleek  even  to 
the  close  of  his  long  career  (Einloitung,  p. 243);  and  is  that 


1  The  spirit  of  too  much  m.ul.-ni  criticism  may  be  seen  in 
Gustav  d'Eiehtal's  rendering  of  the  origin:'.!  word  hero  (/>«o'.<.-»- 
./j/ux)  by  the  French  Itttjuaif.  See  his  work  on  the  Gosjiels, 
passim. 


also   of  l>e  \Vette,   Delitzsch.   Ko.-tlin,  Schwegler,   and 
others.       De   Wette    in    particular   (Kinleitunir,  sect.  i>4  a) 
passes  in  review  all  the  sections  of  the  Gospel  and,  with 
the  necessary  exception  of  those  few  which  are  pcculiai 
'  to  it,  finds  now  a  borrowing  from  Matthew,  again  from 
Luke:  here  the  connection  of  the  narrative  taken  from 
the  one.  and  the  substance  from  the  oilier,  there  this 
procedure  reversed:   now  both  of   them   transferred    in 
1  equal  proportions  to  the  borrower's  page,  a-ain  almost 
everything  taken   from  the  one,  but  a  passing  glance 
!  given  at  the  other. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  \\hicli  Mark  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  plan  of  his  own  history  from  the  already 
existing  ones  of  Matthew  and  Luke.      Proof  of  his  de- 
pendence, however,  upon  these  two  evangelists,  is  found 
not  only  in  his  i;vneral   plan,  but  in  multiplied  indivi- 
dual clauses  of  his  Cospel.      Thus  Mar.  i.  -i'J  is  thought 
to  be  made  up  of  Mat.  viii.  :}  and  Lu.  v.  ]:!;  Mar.  i.  '.\'l 
'  of   Mat.  viii.  Itj  and    Lu.  iv.  •!(':   Mar.    iv.  ;>U  of   Mat. 
!  xiii.  M  and  l.u.  xiii.  1>:  Mar.  vi.  11  of  Mat.  x.  M  and 
|  Lu.  ix.  "•;  Mar.  xiv.  i -!  of  Mat.  \.\vi.  17  and  Lu.  xxii.  7. 
i   While    in   those    passa^'i  s   where   details    are   found   in 
;  Mark,  to  which  there  is  nothing  either  in  .Matthew  or 
!    Luke  to  correspond,  he  is  supposed   by  Strauss  to  have 
''  in-,  rtcd    the.-e  as  little  touches  of   his  own  for  the   sake 
of  scenic  effect.      Thus  in  Lu.  viii.  -l:1..  he  read,  "\\hich 
'  had  sp.  nt  all  her  living  upon  physicians,  neither  could 
i  be    healed    of    any;'     another    stroke    v,as    necessary   to 
I  complete  the   picture;   we  have  it   in  Mar.  v.  'Jii,   ''and 
was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  urew  worse."      In  the 
.  story  of  the  demoniacs  of  (  iadara.  lie  found  in  Matthew 
the  word-,  "And,  behold,  they  cried  out,  ,-aying,  What 

have  We  to  do  \\ilh  thee.  .TeSUS.  tholl  Son  of  God!"  it 
was  hardlv  enough,  and  he  added,  cli.  v.  «,  "but  when 
he  sa\\  destis  afar  off,  he  ran."  In  turning  to  Luke's 
narration  of  the  same  incident,  lie  read,  eh.  \iii.  •-':,  that 
the  man  abode  in  the  tombs;  he  made  the  delineation 
more  -rapine  by  inserting,  eh.  v.  a,  "crying  and  cutting 
himself  with  stones."  I'.oth  Matthew  and  Luke  told 
him  of  the  herd  of  swine:  he  thought  it  well  to  be  more 
accurate,  and  interjected,  ch.  v.13,  "they  were  about  two 
thousand  "  (r,,mi>.  Th.>m.  ];,  (.luul.w.a-.li^kcit,  p  iVl). 

Such  is  the  theory  of  compilation,  in  itself  how  highly 
improbable  it  is  almost  needless  to  say.  I'ut  it  is  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  other  phenomena  which 
are  presented  by  this  Gospel  ---(1 . )  With  the  large  amount 
of  independent  observation  exhibited  by  the  writer, 
ch.  iii  r.,.'!  I;  vi.  i::,  II;  v  •_'::,  :;•_',  &i-  ,o.nip;ire  thep'inillels.  1 1'.)  \\  itli 
the  multiplicity  of  details  interwoven  with  the  whole 
texture  of  the  narrative,  which  nothing  in  the  accounts 
of  the  other  evangelists  was  fitted  to  suggest,  cli.  i.  13,  tfi; 
iv.  :;<>;  vi.  :ii,  together  with  those  quoted  in  illustration  of 
Strauss' s  view,  and  many  others:  compare,  in  each  case, 
the  parallels.  (:».)  With  ihe  many  minute  intimations 
which  irresistibly  suggest  to  us  the  observation,  by  an 
actual  eye-witness,  of  the  seems  which  he  describes, 
ch.  i.  33;ii.  2-5;iv.  3S,3'J;v.4l;vii.  34,  and  many  other  such.  (4.) 
With  the  indications  of  a  special  purpose  in  the  writer, 
different  from  that  either  of  Matthew  on  the  one  hand, 
or  Luke  on  the  other.  (~>.)  With  the  many  omissions 
of  important  discourses  of  the  Saviour;  or,  if  it  be 
thought  that  we  can  infer  nothing  from  that,  in  the 
case  of  one  who  is  supposed  to  have  avoided  the  dis- 
courses, with  the  omission  of  important  scenes  in  his 
life,  as  Christ's  rejection  by  the  Samaritan  village,  or 
the  incident  connected  with  Zaccheus.  ((i.)  Add  to 
which,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  idea  that,  with 
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Matthew  and  Luke  in  bis  hands,  I\I;irk  had  tak.-n 
portions  of  his  history  alternately  from  the  one  and 
fmni  the  other;  nay.  had  in  innumerable  instances 
pieced  together  their  expressions,  in  ever-varying  pro- 
portions of  words  and  elanses,  into  a  narrative  of  his 
own,  would  indicate  sueh  a  spirit  of  trifling,  as  to  he 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  simple  and  natural  char- 
acter of  his  Gospel.  And  tliis  opinion  we  may  well  be 
permitted,  even  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  to 
entertain;  for  they  themselves  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
Schleierinaeher  mollified  the  hypothesis  to  the  extent 
of  supposing  that  .Mark  had  not  the  whole  ( iospol  of 
Luke  before  him.  Sauiijer,  a  zealous  follower  of  his. 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  .Mark's  copy  of  Luke's 
Gospel  stopped  at  Lu.  ix.  ;">!.  And  Do  \\ette,  a  keen 
defender  of  the  theory,  long  imagined,  as  what  alone 
could  render  its  adoption  oven  possible',  that  Mark  only 
copied  from  memory,  and  had  neither  .Matthew  nor 
Luke  before  him  (Tholm-k,  Glaubw.  p.  '_'IM.  Whatever, 
therefore,  be  the  source  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  we  may, 
with  all  confidence,  conclude  that  it  is  no  epitome  of 
those  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

'2.  An  opinion,  the  very  opposite  of  this,  has  of  late 
gained  ground,  and  represents,  with  again  various 
modifications  at  the  hands  of  different  inquirers,  the 
second  line  of  conjecture  upon  the  point.  According 
to  it,  supported  in  the  main  by  Lachmann,  Reuss. 
Ewald,  Meyer  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Gospels,  and 
others,  so  far  from  having  in  Mark  an  epitomizer  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  we  have  rather  from  him  the  origi- 
nal Gospel  which  was  used  by  them  in  the  writing  of 
their  own.  This  is  not  the  place  to  vindicate  the  inde- 
pendence of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  it  may  therefore 
only  be  remarked  that  the  phenomena  presented  by 
these  Gospels  render  such  a  theory  as  untenable  as  the 
former.  However  many  the  points  of  similarity,  those 
of  divergence  are  too  great  to  be  thus  explained.  Nor 
does  the  most  interesting  modification  of  this  theory, 
that  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordaiihill,  in  his  work  on  The 
for/ar/e  and  XJtipii-rcrk  of  St.  Paul,  and  again,  in  his 
Dissertations  on  the  Gotpcls,  meet  all  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  That  there  was  a  Gospel  written,  as  that 
writer  supposes,  by  the  apostle  Peter,  which  Mark 
simply  translated,  though,  at  the  same  time,  availing 
himself  of  the  Greek  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  he 
edited  and  continued  it,  cannot  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished in  the  face  of  the  many  difficulties  which  the 
supposition  presents.  The  words,  "Mark,  the  inter- 
preter of  Peter"  (Mdp/cos  ep[j.r)i>ei>Tr)s  Trirpov],  will  not 
hear  the  rendering  imposed  upon  them;  and.  supposing 
that  they  could,  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  there  being  no  direct  mention,  in  any  record 
of  Christian  antiquity,  of  a  Gospel  thus  written  by  the 
chief  of  the  apostles;  impossible  to  account  not  only 
tor  its  disappearance,  if  it  ever  existed,  but  for  its  never 
having  been  even  sought  after;  impossible  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  heretical  judaizing  sects  never 
claimed  to  have  discovered  it,  and  did  not  even  make 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  their  watchword;  impossible  to 
account  for  our  present  Gospel's  having  received  the 
title  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  Peter.  Add  to  these  considerations  the  ex- 
treme improbability  of  the  supposition  that  Peter,  while 
actually  following  our  Lord,  should  have  written  down 
a  kind  of  daily  journal  of  the  events  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  which  journal  was  afterwards  given  to  the 


world  only  in  the  translation  of  his  follower:  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  attempt  to  separate  the  parts  of  our 
Gospel  translated  from  the  Aramaic  from  the  original 
parts  contributed  by  the  translator;  and  the  evident 
marks  of  a  uniform  originality  which  are  presented  by 
the  evangelist,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  receive 
such  a  theory  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  proposed. 

Xo  recent  writer,  however,  lias  done  more  to  throw 
light  upon  the  question;  and.  aided  by  the  facts  which 
Ise  has  so  industriously  investigated,  the  probable  origin 
of  the  Gospel  may  be  easily  conceived.  It  was  espe- 
cially from  Peter  that  Mark  gathered  the  substance  of 
his  views  of  I  'hrist,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 
Himself  "neither  a.  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the  Lord,'" 
he  owed  to  that  apostle  most  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Redeemer's  life.  The  energetic  temperament  of  Peter 
was  precisely  of  the  kind  which  would  lead  him  to 
dwell  upon  that  aspect  of  the  Saviour  which  is  here 
presented  to  us;  the  habits  of  close  observation  which 
he  would  acquire  as  a  fisherman  upon  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, will  account  in  no  small  degree  for  the  singularly 
graphic  character  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  for  the 
technical  expressions  which  it  contains  (<:.'/.  cli.  i.  it;, 
d[j.<t>ifid\\oi'Ta.s;  cii.iv.H7,  XaZXai/'  avtp.ov]',  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  Ac.  x.  3*,  "  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power;  who  went 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed 
with  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  him,"  describe  with 
accuracy  the  whole  special  character  of  this  Gospel; 
while,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  very  incidents  in 
Peter's  own  connection  with  our  Lord  which  it  omits, 
are  precisely  those  upon  which  we  might  well  imagine 
that  apostle  would  forbear  to  dwell  in  his  discourses. 
Putting,  therefore,  all  these  things  together,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  unvarying  voice  of  antiquity,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that,  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  we  have 
the  Gospel  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  circumcision;  that 
his  oral  communications,  again  and  again  repeated, 
formed  not  only  its  basis,  but  its  substance;  that  these 
were  added  to  from  such  other  sources  of  information, 
partly  traditional,  partly  written,  as  Mark,  not  less 
than  Luke.  comp.  Lu.  i.  i-:i,  must  have  possessed,  and  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  the  whole  was 
wrought  with  perfect  independence  into  the  form  which 
we  now  possess. 

The  relation  of  tin-  Gospel  of  Mark  to  tic  other  (iotpeh 
is  thus  one  of  perfect  independence.  The  similarity  of 
expression  is  no  doubt  in  many  a  case  remarkable,  but 
the  variety  is  not  less  so.  The  latter  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  any  theory  of  "  dependent  or  independent 
translation,"  for  it  is  not  confined  to  the  language 
alone,  it  extends  to  the  arrangement  of  large  portions 
of  the  narrative.  And  when  we  remember  that  oral 
tradition  was,  in  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity,  an 
altogether  different  thing  from  what  it  is  now;  call  to 
mind  that  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  which  each 
Evangelist  was  not  only  brought  within  the  same  circle 
of  ideas,  but  made  to  feel  them  with  a  vividness  which 
inspiration  alone  can  impart;  and  finally,  give  due  pro- 
minence to  the  consideration  that  no  other  thought  can 
have  occupied  the  mind  of  an  Evangelist  than  to  relate 
his  story  in  the  simplest  language  which  he  could  em- 
ploy; we  have  enough  in  all  this  to  account  for  the 
points  of  resemblance  which  exist  between  Mark  and 
his  fellow-historians,  without  losing  sight  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  can  alone  explain  their  diversities. 

Object  of  the  Gospel,  and  persons  for  whom  it  icas 
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intruded.  —As  to  the  latter  point,  tin-re  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  mixed  Christian  commu- 
nities, and  not  as  in  the  case  of  .Matthew  (sec  M  ATTHKW), 
Jewish  Christians  alone,  was  mainly  in  the  writer's  eye. 
That  Jewish  Christians  were  before  him  is  evident 
from  siu-h  passages  as  ch.  i.  -2,  &c.;  xili.  <>.  iM-'J:!:  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  explanations  of  Jewish 
customs,  opinions,  and  places,  ch.  vii.  l-  I:  xii.  r.';  xv.  4^:  the 
translations  of  Aramaic  words,  ch.  iii.  17;  v.  41;  vii.  11,:!4;  tin- 
omission  of  such  sayings  of  our  Lord  as  might  have 
seemed  likely  to  offend  the  Oeiltilcsi  (e.g.  Mut  vi.  7;x. 
xv.  24);  tin-  almost  total  absence,  except  ill  relatinu  the 
words  of  Jesus,  of  tln>>e  quotations  from  the  (  »ld  Testa- 
ment, which  form  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  c.nnp.  c.y.  Mat.  iv.  14-17;  viii  17;  xii.  1»-:!1; 
xiii.  II,  i:»  :).'.;  xxi.  :,,  wi'h  the  purnllel  pass  igo.-i  in  Mar,,  ;  the  re 
markablc  addition,  in  ch.  xi.  17,  of  the  words  Trdcri 
rots  tOi'eaiv,  \\hicli  arc  found  in  neither  Matthew  nor 
Luke.  Mat.  \\i.  i:;:  l.u  xlx.  I-;-,  the>e.  ami  .-\icli  like  circum- 
stances, mast  force  mi  us  the  conviction  that  Gentile 
Christians  were  also,  even  mainly,  in  the  \\riter.-  eye. 
It  seems  ind'-cd  as  if.  in  the  remarkaMe  jirovideiiei  ot 
Cod,  we  had.  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  aGnspel  addressed 
maiulv  ti  the  mixed  Christian  communities,  whili 
Matthew  addresses  hU  mainly  to  Je\\  isli.  Luke  to  (  ieii- 
tile  Christian-,  and  John  to  that  hi-ln-st  spin  p-  "I 
spiritual  conviction  and  feeling,  where  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Creek,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ. 

Addressed,  then,  to  such  communities,  the  special 
aim  of  Mark  in  his  G  »p'-l  was  to  set  before  tin  in  the 
picture  of  Him  who  wa-»  a  "ii'_dit  to  lighten  the  Ccn- 
tiles."  as  well  as  the  glory  of  God's  people  l.-rael.  It 
was  to  piv-ent  him,  not  as  the  great  expositor  of  the 
principles  of  his.  new  kingdom,  luit  as  tin;  exhibitor  ot 
its  living  energy,  tlie  Redeem -r  wh  \  acts  rather  than 
speaks,  whose  whole  life  Was  power  and  love  power 
so  great  that.  ch.  vi.  :»;,  "  whither-ocver  he  entered,  into 
villages,  or  cities,  or  country,  t'.iev  laid  the  sick  in  the 
stivct<.  and  bes  n'-'lit  him  that  they  mi_;ht  touch  if  it 
were  but  the  border  of  his  garment:  and  as  many  a* 
touched  him  v.  ere  made  perfcctlv  svho].-"  love  so  deep 
that,,  ch.  vi.  :;i,  "  when  he  saw  much  people  he  was  moved 
with  compassion  toward  them.  because  they  were  as 
sheep  not  having  a  shepherd."  and  whose  path,  whether 
ill  the  presence  of  Jews  or  Oelltil'-s.  of  friends  or  foe-;, 
\\h-.-ther  in  Calilee  or  Judea.  or  the  heathen  coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  ever  one  of  victorv.  Hence  the 
singular  frei|iiciicy  with  which  we  are  told  of  the  mul- 
titudes, the  \ery  great  multitudes,  ch  iv.  I  the  true 
reading  is  not  Tro.V-s,  but  TrXtiaros  who  crowded  around 
the  Saviour  wherever  he  went,  uatln-red  to  him  in  such 
numbers,  that  not  only  w  ere  houses,  where  he  was. 
tilled  to  overflow,  but  no  room  was  left,  about  the  door. 
-—ran  through  the  whole  region  round  about  to  whatever 
spot  they  heard  he  was  in. — hastened  to  him  to  salute 
him.  and  heard  him  at  onetime  gladly,  at  another  with 
exceeding  amazement  (see  c .n.  ch.  i. :;:;,  \:>:  ii.  •_',  i::-,  iii.  7,  -'<>,  i'i; 
iv  1;  vi.  L',  ."ill;  vii.  :!7;  viii  1,  .'il;  x  1;  xii.  37;  but  the  parallel  passages 
iii  the  other  Gospels  must  be  compared);  In-nce  the  ever  and 
again  repeated  "straightway,"  the  eV0e'u>s,  or  the  e^fcs. 
of  our  Cospel.  as  if  the  narrator  could  not  convey  too 
emphatic  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Sa- 
viour strode  onwards  in  his  course  of  comjuest  (see  this 
illustrated  in  eh.  i.,  where  one  or  other  word  occurs  no 
less  than  eleven  tiniest:  hence  the  fact  that,  in  the 
miracles  recorded  by  Mark,  it  is  the  illustration  of  the 
Redeemer's  power,  rather  than  the  benefit  conferred. 
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that  comes  most  prominently  into  view  (compare-  the 
casting  out  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  spirit  as  given  by 
Mark.  ch.  ix.  it--.'-,  and  Luke,  ch.  i.\. :;:- 1'.':  also  in  the  still- 
ing of  the  storm,  the  majestic  n-L^ira.  Trt<(>iuucro,  ch.  i\.:;:i, 
which  is  peculiar  to  .Mark  :  and  hence,  in  all  proba- 
bilitv.  the  circumstance  that  in  none  of  the  evangelists 
do  \\e  find  Mich  vivid  representations  of  tin-  wvakm.-s 
and  want  of  faith  of  the  di>eiples.  as  if  their  dilh'eulties 
and  doubts  and  fears  were  designed  to  form  the  dark 
background  against  which  the  calm  and  confident 
figure  of  the  Redefine!' should  tind  relief,  ch.  vi.  .vj;  vii  is; 
viii.  17,  :;::-.  ix  u,  in,  ::J:  x  .'I.  ."L",  ic.)  Throughout  the  whole 
( io.^pel.  indeed,  to  u.-e  the  expressive  iiu'ure  of  Lan^'e.  as 
he  applies  to  Mark  the  symbol  by  which  he  was  known 
in  the  earlv  Christian  church,  we  have  before  us  the 
"  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  J  udah:  ''in  great  pictures  drawn 
from  the  life,  ami  in  >w  ift  succession  Christ  passes  be- 
fore us  on  his  hero-march.  II  is  mission  of  salvation  is 
fulfilled  in  -jreat  woi-k>  |  erfoi-nied  under  the  strongest 
impul>e  and  the  loftiest  enthusiasm;  an  unceasing 
storm  of  dixine  power  pours  forth  his  blessing"  (I, mitre, 
l'r..l  to^i;u-k.  p.  -i.  Net  in  all  this  the  human  side  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  comes  forth,  with  as  life-like  reality 
as  even  in  Luke.  In  scenes  where  neither  Matthew 
nor  Luke  maki  s  any  speeial  mention  of  the  deeply 
moved  conditional'  his  soul.  Mark  tills  up  the  picture 
with  his  expressive  touches;  Jesus  "  looks  round  upon 
them  with  an-_er,  bein-j  u'rie\id  for  tin-  hardness  of 
their  hearts;"  In-  "looks  up  to  heaven  and  sighs;"  he 
"siLihs  deej.lv  in  his  spirit;"  he  "  i-  much  displeased" 
with  the  diseiples  wln-ii  they  rebuke  the  mothers  who 
brought  to  him  their  little  children  th  it  he  mi-ht  bless 
them:  he  "looks  upon  "  the  rich  \  c.nn^-  i  nler  and  "loves 
him,"  ch.  :  i  :.;vii  :;l;viii.  IL';  x  II, -1.  .\oni-oftheseeniotiollS 
are  mentioned  bv  the  other  evangelists;  and  yet,  strange 
it  mav  be.  but  not  less  important  for  a  ri^ht  estimate 
I  of  the  independence  of  this  (iosp.-l.  Mark  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Redeemer's  tears  shed  over  Jerusalem. 
Kverywln-i-e.  in  short.  Christ  is  not  only  tin-  prophet, 
priest,  and  kin-1:  he  is  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  i,-i,  i  i) 
Son  of  (  Hid.  in  the  fulness  of  his  human  tenderness  and 
in  the  mi-lit  of  his  heavenly  power. 

.\ftnt  IK  /i/ni'i  win-re  the  (  iosjiel  of  M  ark  w  as  written, 
nothing  can  be  alleged  with  any  high  degree  (if  pml.a- 
bilitv.  The  fathers,  for  the  most  part,  speak  of  Koine. 
Chrvsostom.  unsupported,  however,  even  by  the  Alex- 
andrian writers  themselves,  thinks  of  Alexandria  (llom. 
i.  in  Mat.)  Storr  fixed  np.in  Alltioch.  and  I'.ilks  ll.,ne 
Kv;uitri'lir;o,  \<  L'I'I'., *<.-. ),  has  an  elaboi'ate  argument  to  prove 
that  it  was  written  at  Ca-sarea.  No  result  of  the 
sli--lite<t  ini])ortance  is  atlected  by  the  (jiiestioii,  and 
we  mav  be  content  to  leave  it  in  uncertainty.  Jt  may. 
however,  be  remarked,  that  the  numerous  Latinisms  of 
this  (nispel  (^u.-yaros.  </r«///t((fiix.  ch.  ii.  •!,  d,  11,  IL';  At-,cu>, 

ll-i/ilt,  ch    V.  !l,l.'i;  ffir(kOl'\d.TUp,  */iiril/<ltii)-,  .  h.  vi.  L'7;  OIJvdfHOV, 

i/i  iiuriiix,    ch.  vi  .",7:  xiv.  '>;   TO    iKavov    Trotijffai,    xatwjUCCre, 

ch.  XV.  I.",;  <}>pay<'. \.\OW,  jl(t'J<.H<>,  ch.  XV.  I.',;  TT/iaiTiijHOV,  I>T«  f<>- 
r  in  Hi.  ch.  XV.  Ill;  KtVTCpidJV,  fi  ilt.ll.l'ln,  til.  XV.  .7.1,  I  I,  45;  alld 

especially  Ko5fidi'TT]'s,  quadrant,  ch.  xii.  !L',  ami  others), 
although  some  of  them  are  employed  by  the  other  evan- 
gelists, as  well  as  by  profane  writers  of  the  time,  arc 
not  without  weight,  as  lending  countenance  to  the  most 
ancient  and  general  tradition  on  the  point;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  Rome  is  most  probably  the  place  where 
the  Ciospel  of  Mark  was  composed. 

The  date  <>f  the  Gofjxl  is  even  more  difficult  to  deter- 
•iiine  than  the  place  of  its  composition.  I'.ut  there 
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seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  opinion  of  anti- 
quity Unit  it  \v;is  written  subsequent  to  .M;ittliew  (••«(' 
M. vrniKWi;  while  the  notices  of  ch.  xiii.  1:5,  I50.  :;.'>.  1;  ad 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  h:uv  In. en  composed 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  \Ve  are  thus 
brouglit  near  the  date  expressly  assigned  bv  livnojus, 
in  a  passage  \vliich  we  have  already  ((noted,  after  the 
death,  viz.  of  tile  apostles  Peter  and  1'aul.  It  is  true 
that  Clement  of  Alexandria  contradicts  Treiueus,  inas- 
much as  he  speaks  of  the  (  Gospel's  having  been  composed 
during'  the  lifetime  of  IVter.  yet  he.  too,  assigns  it  to 
the  time  of  Peter's  residence  at  Home.  \Ye  shall 
hardly  therefore  be  far  from  the  only  certainty  which 
it  seems  possible  to  attain,  if  we  assign  it  to  a  Lime 
perhaps  about  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  composition 
of  .Matthew,  and  somewhere  between  the  years  o'l  and 
70  of  the  Christian  era. 

L'oiittiit*  of  i//r  <i"*i n!.  —To  unfold  to  us  the  mighty 
acts  of  the  Redeemer,  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
object  of  this  Gospel,  and  around  that  point  all  its  sub- 
stance may  be  'jTouped.  The  contents  may  be  arranged 
as  follows  :— 

I.  eh.  i.  l-l'l.      It  is  the  gospel  as  it  is  revealed,   in 
the  life  and  actions  of  .Jesus  Christ,   the  S:>n  of  God, 
that    Mark    is   especially  to   set   before    us;    he   starts 
at  once  therefore  with  the  beginning  of  his  ministry, 
pointing  out  to  us  only  in  the  first  place  how  the  llap- 
tist  prepares  his  wav:  the  divine  testimony  is  given  to 
him  in  his  baptism:  and.  victorious  in  temptation,  the 
angels  minister  to  him. 

II.  ch.  i.  14-ix.  .">0.      The  ministry  of  Christ  in  Gali- 
lee, and  especially  as  the  performer  of  mighty  acts. 

In  this  section  Christ  enters  up  m  and  pursues  his 
public  ministry.  It  is  a  series  of  separate  pictures  that 
is  here  presented  to  us,  where  action  alternates  with 
momentary  pauses,  and  where  we  are  ever  ami  again 
especially  called  to  mark  the  profound  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  people — an  impression,  however,  which 
ends  only  in  curiosity  and  amazement.  In  the  mean- 
while the  religious  guides  of  the  people  remain  uncon- 
vinced: their  opposition  increases;  and,  aware  of  what 
was  awaiting  him,  Christ  strengthens  the  faith  of  the 
disciples  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  foretells  his  ap- 
proaching sufferings  and  death. 

III.  ch.  ix.  fil-x.  ~>'2.      The  scene  of  Christ's  ministry 
is  changed  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem. 

On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  Christ  meets  the  opposition 
of  the  Pharisees;  but  at  the  same  time  sets  forth  the 
true  nature  of  his  kingdom;  and  once  more  prepares 
his  disciples  both  for  his  own  sufferings  and  theirs. 

I  V.  ch.  xi.  1-xv.  47.      The  passion- week  in  Jerusa-  j 
lem.      Sunday.  ch.  xi.  1-11;  Monday,  ch.  xi.  i:!-i*;  Tuesday. 
ch.  xi.  in-xiii.  37;  Wednesday,  ch.  xiv.  i-n; Thursday,  ch.  xiv.  1-2- 
xv.  i:i;  Friday,  ch.  xv.  in-  47 ;  Saturday,  in  the  tomb. 

V.  ch.  xvi.  1-20.  The  resurrection  and  ascension. 
[F.:ii-,;it,',;-.  —The  literanire  on  the  Gospjls  is  so  extensive  that 
it  i.s  imp  issible  to  attempt  anything  like  an  enumeration  of  the 
works  which  the  student  may  consult  witlv  profit.  Let  him  take 
the  prolegomena  to  any  good  commentary  into  his  hand,  and  lie 
will  soon  learn  to  what  authorities  he  ought  to  refer.  We  may 
mention,  however,  that  the  best  collection  of  passages  from  the 
fathers  bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  this  Gospel  will  be  found 
in  Kirchhofer's  Qiiellenxainmlung,  a  work  which  every  student 
of  the  New  Testament  should  have  in  his  possession.  The 
general  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament  should  be  read,  as 
Davidson's,  De  Wette's,  Bleek's,  and  the  very  scholarly  and 
tasteful  work  of  Westcott,  Jnt,-o-luctio)i  to  the  Study  oj'tlie  Gos/xlft. 
The  views  of  Paulus,  Baur,  Strauss,  and  Renan  must  of  course 
be  sought  in  their  respective  writings.  The  prolegomena  of 
Meyer  to  his  Commentaries  are  always  valuable,  to  which  may 


be  added  those  of  . Ul'onl,  in  his  Xftr  T<.xln,iirnt,  and  l.an-e,  in 
his  liiMinrk:  Add  ihe  hbm  J,xu  of  the  latter.  The  lltiluan 
{.H'lai'in,  by  Ellicott,  may  IK;  consulted  with  profit,  especially 
T.he  notes,  which  will  direct  to  many  sources  of  information, 
['or  commentaries,  v\e  may  refer  to  .Meyer  and  l.aime;  also  tu 
a  useful,  if  soniewh-it  te.li<>u>.  comment. iry  by  Dr.  Alexander 
of  Xew  York,  lat.'ly  reprinted  in  this  country;  but  espe 
cially,  for  remarks  OH  the  miracles  and  parables  which  meet  us 
in  the  Gospel,  to  Trench's  works  on  these  subjects.  The  liible 
dictionaries  of  Winer,  llerzog.  and  Smith,  contain  much  in  for 
mation;  and  to  nothing  can  the  reader  m>re  confidently  be  re- 
ferred, for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  interest  in  the  subject,  ih.ui 
to  the  works  of  Mr.  Smith,  o!  Jordanhill.  In  ihe  append!  *  0  \ 
I/,'  Stiurccs  of  Life's  Gox,,fl,  to  his  work  on  the  ('«..<.<•/,  n  ,,d  .-/,!,,- 
in-eck  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  his  Diswtutioiis  m;  tin-  (Ki^ult,  liis 
peculiar  \iews  on  the  origin  of  .Mark's  Gospel  are  unfolded  with 
much  freshness,  liveliness,  and  vigour.  We  have  already  seen 
occasion  to  rejecl  these  views,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  stated  makes  them  well  worthy  of  Miidy.J  [w.  M  ] 

MARRIAGE  is  a  divine  institution,  coeval  with  the 
origin  of  the  human  race.  It  was  designed  to  form  a 
permanent  bond  of  union  between  man  and  woman, 
that  they  might  be  helpful  to  one  another  under  the 
trials  and  sorrows  of  life;  and  living  in  mutual  love 
and  unbroken  confidence,  mi^ht  enjoy  the  greater 
happiness.  Loving  hearts  cleave  to  each  other,  and 
the  marriage  bond,  cemented  with  true  affection,  be- 
comes a  source  of  the  purest  enjoyment. 

But  besides  looking  to  the  well- being  of  the  parties 
themselves,  marriage  al.-o  contemplates  the  formation 
of  families-  knit  together  by  the  endearing  relation- 
ships of  parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and  sister-. 
Without  the  conjugal  tie  the  inhabitants  of  this  world 
would  have  been  a  mixed  multitude,  of  whom  none 
would  have  stood  more  closely  connected  together  than 
the  different  individuals  of  a  herd  of  cattle.  The  family 
circle,  family  instruction,  parental  love  and  care  would 
have  been  altogether  unknown.  The  whole  children 
of  the  community  would  have  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion as  now  belongs  to  the  illegitimate,  who  during 
their  earlier  years  are  in  general  exposed  to  so  much 
suffering  and  painful  humiliation. 

The  same  reasons,  too.  which  rendered  marriage 
necessary  at  all,  equally  required  that  it  should  subsist 
between  one  man  and  one  woman  at  a  time.  All  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  intermixture  of  families  conse- 
quent upon  polygamy  is  nearly  as  fatal  to  domestic  peace 
and  comfort,  and  to  the  proper  training  of  children,  as 
the  entire  absence  of  marriage  would  be.  And  hence 
the  wisdom  of  the  divine  appointment  of  monogamy, 
which  may  be  satisfactorily  established,  both  from  the 
express  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  also  from  the 
remarkable  equality  between  the  sexes  in  point  of  num- 
ber. It  was  but  one  Eve  that  God  created  and  brought 
to  Adam ;  and  the  striking  words  which  follow  the 
account  of  this  first  conjugal  union  show  that  it  was 
designed  for  the  model  of  marriage  in  all  time  coming: 
''Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  ami  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh,''  Ge.  ii.  21.  These  words,  too,  are  so  quoted  by 
Christ  in  Mat.  xix.  4,  and  Mar.  x.  7,  as  to  render  it 
obvious,  that  he  viewed  the  law  of  monogamy  and  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage  as  dating  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world,  and  that  he  designed  them 
both  to  remain  in  full  force  under  the  new  dispensation 
which  he  was  establishing.  Marriage  with  one  of  the 
other  sex,  and  that  terminable  only  by  death  or  by 
adultery,  is  beyond  all  question  both  the  Christian  law 
and  the  original  law  instituted  by  the  Creator.  Some 
view  the  verse  cited  above  from  Genesis  as  containing 
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the  words  of  Adam:  but  our  Lord's  language  in  Mat. 
xix.  4.  ,"i.  shows  that  they  are  the  words  of  Hod  him- 
self:  ';  Have  ye  not  read  that  he  which  made  them  at 
the  beginning  made  them  male  and  female,  and  said, 
For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  lie 
one  flesh;" 

At  an  early  period  the  original  law  of  marriage,  as 
made  known  to  Adam,  was  violated  through  the  de- 
Lrenoraev  of  his  descendants;  and  concubinage  and 
polygamy  became  not  uncommon.  Of  course,  at  no 
time  was  it  possible  for  the  great  mas-  of  nn  n  to  have 
in  >re  than  one  wife;  and  indeed  in  so  fur  a<  polygamy 
prevailed  among  soui"  classes,  the  tendency  must  have 
been  to  prevent  other-  from  obtaining  wives  at  all.  it 
was  only  in  the  c-ise  of  princes  and  heads  ot  tribes  and 
wealthy  individuals  tli  it  wives  eonld  be  multiplied, 
And  it  appears  that  whatever  disapprobation  the  pr.te- 
tiee  might  excite  at  tirst,  the  feeling  that  there  was 
anything  sinful  connected  with  it  gradually  subsided; 
and  at  length  it  was  lo,.kel  upon  as  hardly  if  at  all 
reprehensible.  The  patriarchs  themselves  fell  into  it. 
Abraham  indeed  seems  to  have  had  no  desiiv  for  more 
than  one  \\ife,  but  at  the  instigation  ot  Sarah,  lor 
special  reason-.  In-  took  her  maiden  as  a  concubine  or 
subordinate  wife.  And  Jacob  in  like  manner,  althouji 
he  would  have  preferred  to  marry  none  but  the  one 
object  of  his  ardent  all'i-ction.  \\as  nevertheless  in- 
veigled.  through  the  duplicity  of  Laban,  into  taking 
Leah  lirst.  and  tin  n  he  married  Kacliel  al.-o.  to  whom 
he  had  be.-n  betrothed;  and  in  the  end.  through  the 
rivalry  of  the  sisters,  he  took  both  their  handmaids. 

b'rom  these  facts  some  have  inferred  that  polygamy 
was  not  wroiiL'  in  anci.  nt  times,  nor  at  all  opposed  to 
the  divine  law  as  revealed  to  the  Je,\s.  Hut  this  is  an 
unwarrantable  conclusion.  It  i>  true  indeed,  ropeet 
be  i  ne;  had  to  the  state  of  religious  knowledge,  the  rude 
condition  of  society,  and  the  views  prevalent  in  the 
\\orld.  that  the  practice  could  not  infer,  in  the  case  of 
individuals.  the  same  amount  of  criminality  as  would 
nece.-sarily  adhere  to  it  now  amid  the  clear  lijit  of 
gospel  times.  Put  still  all  aloip,'  it  was  a  departure 
from  tlie  divine  law.  This  is  obvious,  both  from  the 
terms  of  the  law  as  addressed  to  Adam  and  recorded 
in  Genesis,  and  also  from  the  words  of  our  Lord  regard- 
ing  the  practice  of  divorce  on  light  grounds  among  tlie 
Jews,  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  loose 
views  of  marriage  introduced  by  polygamy.  ''The 
Pharisees  also  came  unto  him  tempting  him,  and  saving 
unto  him.  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife 
for  every  cause?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto 
them.  Have  ye  not  read  that  he  who  made  them  at 
the  beginning  made  them  male  and  female;  and  said, 
For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be 
one  flesh?  They  say  unto  him.  Why  did  Moses  then 
command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put 
her  away  ?  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your 
wives,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,"  Mat.  xix.  ». 

1.  'J\  -iiijinrari/  r'lu.fatinitx.-  -The  legislation  of  Moses 
regarding  marriage  embraces  some  peculiar  features. 
The  relationship  as  instituted  by  divine  authority  at 
the  commencement  of  time,  was  the  groundwork  of  all 
the  Mosaic  enactments;  but  on  account  of  the  relatively 
carnal  state  of  the  people  certain  deviations  from  the 
perfection  of  the  law  were  tolerated,  such  as  polygamy, 


and  divorce  on  other  grounds  than  adultery.  It  is  not 
meant  that  polygamy  was  formally  legalized  as  a  thing 
right  and  proper  in  itself;  but  that,  haying  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  world  during  the  ages  preceding  Moses, 
it  was  dealt  with  as  an  existing  evil  which  could  not 
he  all  at  once  eradicated.  And  that  it  was  by  the 
same  sort  of  partial  tolerance  that  acts  of  divorce  not 
strictly  conformable  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  law 
were  allowed,  is  obvious  from  the  words  of  our  Lord 
already  quoted,  which  show  that  divorce,  excepting  for 
adultery,  was  a,  violation  of  the  original  law  of  mar- 
ria_re,  that  it  was  sintered  for  a  time  by  Moses  on 
account  of  the  obduracy  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was 
to  be  altogether  prohibited  under  the  higher  and  purer 
di-pen-atioii  of  the  .Messiah.  Soinethini:'  similar,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  was  the  way  in  \\liicli  slavery  was 
treated  by  the  apostles.  They  do  not  enter  into  a 
hand-to-hand  li^lit  with  it.  with  the  re.-olntioti  to  crush 
it  at  once,  which  would  ha\  e  imperillt  d  the  success  of 
their  whole  cause;  but  while  giving  all  encouragement 
to  freedom  as  in  the  address  of  1'aul,  l  C'o.  vii.  21,  "If 
tlioii  inavcst  be  made  free,  use  it  rather"  —  they  content 
themselves  with  laving  down  the  -ivat  principles  of 
justice  embraced  in  the  gospel,  which  never  fail  sooner 
or  later  to  ele\ate  the  public  conscience  to  the  con- 
viction  that  slavery  is  sinful.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible,  until  the  minds 
,,f  the  mass  of  society  were  saturated  with  the  benign 
jn-inciples  of  the  gospel;  and.  therefore  the  apostles, 
\\ith  reference  to  tin-  evil,  could  only  sow  seed  that 
would  in  time  grow  up  to  overpower  and  destroy  it. 
And  tho,e  \\ho\\onld  either  defend  slavery  as  a  pcr- 
maneiit  institution,  liecause  the  apostles  did  not  wage 
;l  \\ar  of  extermination  against  it:  or  maintain  the 
lawfulnes>  of  poUgamy  and  capricious  divorce,  on  tin; 
gn  mild  of  what  Meses  tolerated  and  Solomon  practised; 
are  ignoring  the  higher  lessons  of  the  gospel,  and 
foru't  tting  that  from  the  be-inning  society  has  been 
passing  through  a  process  of  moral  and  .spiritual  educa- 
tioji. 

-j.  />,,/,;,.<  ,,/  tlri!n!f>/.-  Another  important  feature 
of  the  law  of  Moses  is  the  restraint  which  it  imposes 
upon  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity.  That  the  Mosaic  enactments  on  this 
head  are  of  permanent  obligation,  has  been  the  fenc- 
ral coin  ictimi  of  Christian  expositors,  and  is  indeed 
.evident  from  the'  consideration  that  they  stand  con- 
nected  in  tlie  Pentateuch  with  the  moral  law,  and  that 
they  are  not  repeated  in  the  New  Testament:  \\hile. 
nevertheless,  the  idea  that  there  is  sin  in  certain  con- 
nections  is  presupposed  by  the  apostles.  For  \\hether 
the  father  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v.  1  was  alive  or  dead, 
the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  the  enormity  of  the 
sin  committed  by  the  son  is  represented  as  Ivin^  in 
this,  that  it  was  his  father's  wife  whom  he  took.  The 
case  is  not  spoken  of  as  one  of  simple  adultery,  of 
which  surely  the  apostle  could  not  say  that  it  was  not 
so  much  as  named  among  the  (lentiles;  but  it  is  repre- 
sented  as  an  unnatural  and  monstrous  violation  of 
moral  purity.  So  also  the  conduct  of  Herod  in  having 
his  brother  Philip's  wife  is  not  reprehended  by  the 
Jlaptist  as  a  case  of  adultery,  as  some  would  have  us 
suppose;  but  the  blame  is  grounded  exclusively  upon 
the  fact  of  her  previous  marriage  to  his  own  brother; 
and  Kenan  allows  that  it  was  the  supposed  incestuous- 
ness  of  the  marriage  which  called  forth  the  denuncia- 
tions  of  John  and  of  the  Jews  in  general  (Vie  do  Jesus, 
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[i.  Ill;  Jos  Ant.  xv.  r  In.  Miit.  xiv.  4;  Mar.  vi.  ls;  Lu.i  i.  l!i).  There 
can  lie  no  d(,ul)l,  i,!n  rei'orc,  that  tin-  writers!  of  the  NYw 
Testament  viesved  the  prohibition.-  exhibited  in  Levi- 
ticus as  moral  in  their  character,  ami  as  con.-cqueiitl  v 
retaining  tli<'ir  authority  under  the  -ospcl.  I'.ut  it' 
this  lie  denied,  then  since  there  are  no  specific  enact- 
ments on  the  sul>jc;-t  in  the  Xcw  Testament  at  all,  we 
are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  cither  that  there  should 
bu  ii')  liar  t- 1  marriage  \\ith  an  v  relative,  however  near, 
or  tint  such  rest  i  ielious  as  ]n;,v  he  imposed  bv  the 
legislature,  of  a,nv  country  become  for  that  very  reason 
morally  binding  upon  the  whole  coininunitv.  To  deny 
the  permanent  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions, 
and  at  the  .-aine  time  to  demand  expre.-s  divine  autho- 
rity for  every  particular  logi.-lutive  enactment  oi'  this 
kind,  is  a  patent  absurdity. 

Si  .me  have  an  idea  that  consanguinity  should  be  the 
only  serious  impediment  to  marriage,  and  that  affinity 
should  be  much  less  regarded.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  bring  tilt:  view  of  Mo.se> ;  for  his  prohibitions 
with  regard  to  the  one  class  of  relationships  are  carried 
to  precisely  the  same  limits  as  \\ith  regard  to  the  other. 
In  Le.  xviii.  there  are  just  as  many  relationships  of 
affinity  placed  under  interdict  as  of  consanguinity,  and 
those  of  the  one  kind  reach  as  far  out  as  those  of  the 
other.  Xo  relationship  of  consanguinity  is  made  a 
barrier  to  marriage  without  there  being  as  remote  a 
relationship  of  affinity  placed  by  it-  side.  The  extreme 
limits  are  the  same  in  both  cases  viz.  in  the  one 
nephew  and  aunt,  and  in  the  other  nephew  and  uncle's 
wife.  Now  if  there  had  been  fewer  relationships  of 
affinity  interdicted  than  of  consanguinity,  and  if  those 
specified  had  always  been  less  remote,  then  the  con- 
clusion might  have  been  drawn,  that  although  affinity 
was  a  barrier  to  marriage  to  some  extent,  it  was  not  so 
to  the-  same  extent  as  consanguinity.  IHit  when  the  ex- 
treme limits  are  the  same  in  Loth  cases,  it  is  impossible 
to  shun  the  conclusion  that  affinity  and  consanguinity 
are  placed  by  Moses  upon  a  level.  And  this  great 
principle,  moreover,  finds  a  solid  basis  in  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament  quoted  by  our  Lord  in  the  New. 
"They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh,"  Mat.  xix.  5.  It  is 
therefore  undoubtedly  an  accurate  exhibition  that  is 
given  of  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  in  the 
compendious  statement  of  the  Wattmiitstcr  Coiifcxxiui/ 
<>f  Fa'itli :  "  The  man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife's 
kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  his  own.  nor 
the  woman  of  her  husband's  kindred  nearer  in  blood 
than  of  her  own"  (Westminster  Confession,  di.  xxiv.  4}. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  law  of 
marriage  exhibited  in  Le.  xviii.  be  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  exhibiting  specimens  of  relationships,  which 
must  be  viewed  as  including  others  precisely  the  same 
in  nearness,  or  whether  each  prohibition  must  be  con- 
lined  rigidly  within  the  limits  of  its  own  express  terms. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  view  it  is  argued  that  there  are 
presented  in  some  cases  pairs  of  prohibitions,  one  of 
\\hich  min'lit  have  been  dispensed  with,  if  analogous 
cases  had  been  designed  to  be  included.  Now  then  is 
some  force  in  this  argument.  But  on  the  other  side 
there  is  an  argument  of  immensely  greater  weight, 
namely,  that  the  exclusion  of  analogous  cases  would 
authorize  several  of  the  most  monstrous  marriages  that 
could  be  imagined,  and  which  indeed  would  excite 
universal  horror.  Mother  and  son  are  forbidden  to 
marry:  but  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  be  found  about 
father  and  daughter.  Xephew  and  aunt  are  inter- 
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j  dieted  to  one  another;  but  uncle  and  niece  arc  not 
spoken  of  at  all.  Will  it  therefore  be  maintained  that 
father  and  daughter  may  marry,  as  also  uncle  and  niece  .' 
;  Surely  not.  These  cases  fall  to  be  regulated  by  the 
analogous  cases  of  mother  and  son.  of  i><  phew  and 
aunt,  on  the  ground  that  the  relationship  is  precisely 
the  same  in  nearness. 

With  regard  to  the  marriage  of  father  and  dau-hter. 
it  has  been  said  that  it  comes  so  obviously  under  the 
principle  of  the  law,  viz.  nearness  of  kin,  and  is  more- 
over in  itself  so  horrible  a  connection,  that  there  was 
no  occasion  to  mention  it  at  all.  But  are  not  mother 
and  son  just  as  near  to  one  another:  and  is  not  the  idea 
of  their  union  just  as  monstrous?  Why  then  was  it 
considered  necessary  that  they  should  be  forbidden  to 
one  another  by  ex] it-ess  prohibition?  And  how  is  the 
mention  of  the  one  relationship,  while  the  other  is  omit- 
ted, consistent  with  the  principle  that  in  no  case  are 
we  warranted  to  add  to  what  is  expressly  specified  by 
Moses  >  The  ease  of  father  and  daughter  demonstrates 
that  additions  to  the  Mosaic  table  are  not  only  war- 
rantable, but  absolutely  indispensable;  and  if  we  are 
to  supply  cases,  what  other  guide  can  we  have  but  the 
degrees  of  propinquity  which  are  actually  exhibited  as 
grounds  of  prohibition? 

And  with  legard  to  the  fact  that  there  are  sometimes 
pairs  of  cases  exhibited  together,  one  of  which  mi-lit 
have  been  omitted,  if  analogous  ca.-e.shnd  been  intended 
to  include  each  other,  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  these 
cases  might  be  designed  just  as  illustrations  of  the 
principle  that  analogous  cases  were  intended  to  include 
each  other;  and  there  nu'uht  be  special  reasons,  too.  in 
the  previous  habits  and  history  of  the  Jews,  for  ex- 
hibiting both  aspects  of  some  particular  prohibitions 
rather  than  of  others.  In  Le.  xviii.  f),  11.  marriage 
with  a  sister,  whether  full  or  half,  and  whether  the 
(laughter  only  of  the  same  father  or  of  the  same  mother. 
is  forbidden.  Xow  the  reason  for  this  minuteness  of 
specification  might  be.  that  Abraham  had  contracted 
such  a  marriage.  Ge.  xx  i±  But  henceforth,  despite  his 
example,  no  such  connection  was  ever  to  be  formed. 
.in  verses  1  '2,  "I'J.  too.  a  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  his 
father's  sister,  and  also  his  mother's  sister,  which  we 
are  told  is  a  needless  repetition,  on  the  principle  of 
inclusion.  But  the  reason  for  the  special  fulness  of 
statement  here  apparent  miLdit  be,  that  the  father  of 
the  Jewish  legislator  himself  had  married  in  the  way 
here  condemned.  Ex.  vi.  a>;  and  the  purpose  might  be  to 
prevent  the  influence  of  such  an  example  from  leading 
others  astray.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  arguments 
seem  irresistible  for  adhering  to  the  principle,  that  the 
] prohibitions  in  Le.  xviii.  must  lie  viewed  as  including 
other  cases  where  the  relationship  is  quite  the  same  in 
respect  of  nearness. 

The  case  with  reference  to  which  controversies  about 
the  Mosaic  prohibitions  are  mainly  agitated  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  is  that  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  This  is  not  a  connection  expressly  forbidden: 
but  on  the  principle  of  including  analogous  cases,  it  is 
settled  by  the  prohibition  of  a  brother's  wife.  If  it  be 
argued  that  a  wife's  sister  may  be  a  lawful  object  of 
attachment,  as  not  expressly  forbidden,  then  equally  it 
will  follow  that  father  and  daughter,  uncle  and  niece, 
may  marry,  since  Moses  is  silent  with  regard  to  both 
these  connections. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  not  only  is  a  wife's  sister 
not  forbidden,  but  that  the  connection  is  infcrentially 
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sanctioned  in  Le.  xviii.  1s.  "Neither  sludt  tlmu  take  a 
wife  to  her  .sister  to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness 
beside  the  other  ill  her  life  (time)."  L'ut  there  is 
erse  in  tlie  F.ible  whose  meaning  has  lit  en 


•een  introduced   under  the  g< 


Polygamy  is  not 


sanctioned  liy  our  Lord  .Je-us  Christ.      I'ut   by  no  p 
siliility  can  tlie  propriety  of  tl 


it  iiiconsi.-tent  with  verse  Hi.  which  expressly  forbids  |  gamy  is  at  the  same  time  allowable.  Some  ,>f  those 
marriage  with  a  brother's  wife:  as  also  with  Le.  xx.  'Jl,  i  who  oppose  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  fe-1- 
which  declares  such  a  connection  te i  be  m:  (/'/(/</"//).  an  low  the  marginal  rendering  "one  to  another;"  aiiel 
"  unclean  thini;'."  This  interpretation,  too,  would  place'  !  thus  they  find  in  the  verse  a  prohibition  of  polygamy, 
the  lxth  verse  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  17th.  and  of  course  no  reference  at  all  to  sisters.  Thou  -hall 
where  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  a  woman  and  her  i  not  take'  wi\cs  one  to  another.  Their  arguments  are 
daughter  is  forbidden,  and  charaeteri/ed  as  "wicked  possessed  of  coii-idcrable-  weight,  and  relieve  the  pas- 
ness."  And  what  is  the  reason  a.-Mgned  •  It  is  that  they  sage:  from  some  embarrassments.  J!ut  ht  it  be  con- 
are  near  kinswomen.  Now  in  ver.  13  two  sisters  are  de-  ceded,  as  we-  think  must  In:  done  on  grammatical 
scribe'l  as  near  kinswomen  tei  one  another.  Therefore,  i  grounds,  that  sisters  are  spoken  of.  ami  then  of  course' 
for  the  same-  reason,  one  man's  be  in:;1  married  to  two  '  it  becomes  undeniable  that  polygamy  has  equally  the 
si-ters  must  also  be  "  w  ie'kedin -ss."  In  reply  to  tliis  it  -auction  of  this  verse.  There  can  lie  no  more  warrant 
mav  be  argued  that  it  is  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  a  for  tlie  successive  marrying  of  tw  o  sisters,  than  there 
moth''i-  and  her  daughter  simultaneously  which  is  de-  i-  for  the  simultaneous  marrying  of  two  women  not 
noiinci'il.  This  is  quite  a  perversion  of  the-  pa-sauv:  related  to  one  another.  Now  if  men  are  not  prepared 
but  for  the  sake  of  aivumeiit  let  what  our  opponents  to  reeogni/.e  polygamy  as  quite  lawful  and  ( 'hri.-tian, 
a-k  be  uranteel.  And  what  do  they  i;aiu  by  the  i-oii-  it  is  worthy  of  their  .-crious  ami  sole  mn  coii-ieleration 
cession  '  Doubtless  they  fortify  their  conclusion  as  to  whether  they  can  IK- warranted,  even  supposing  their 
the  lawfulness  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife  s  sister:  own  \ie-wof  Le.  xviii.  1  ^  to  be  riuht  beyond  all  dis- 
but  then  they  must  equally  acknowledge  the  right  of  pute,  to  a-k  for  a  relaxation  <f  the  present  law  of 
a  widower  t'i  marry  his  wife's  mother  or  his  wife'-  marriage  on  the-  uioimd  of  a  Verse  whose  provi-ions 
daughter.  Nothing  can  hinder  that  either  the  int<  r-  they  themselves  allow  (  hrist  has  made'  more  stringent 
pretation  of  the'  1-th  ver.  which  we  are'  opposing,  than  they  were  of  old. 

must  place  it  in  contradiction  to  the'  1  7th.  or  oblige-  us  Aiiotln  r  consideration  of  'jroat  force  is.  that  accord- 
to  acknowledge  that  mother  and  daughter  may  be  in-  to  the  views  we  have  presented,  there  i  merges  as 
lawfully  weehled  by  the  same1  man  in  suoces>ioii.  the  sub-tam  e  of  the  Mi»aie  enactments  a  most  precise 

The    interpretation,    moreover,    by   which    Lc.    xviii.  and  <letinite  ami   self-consistent  .-tatute.      It  prohibits 

1  •>  is  made'  to  countenance'  the  successive  marriage  of  all  connections  within  certain  limits,  and   it  sanctions 

sisters  altogether  ignores  the:  most  important  clause  in  all  that  lie  outside  of   them.      Jt  is  a  law  of  which  it 

the  \vr-e,  vi/.   "uncover  nakedm --:"    and   in  fact  the  may  be  truly  .-aid.  that   it  is  tntn*  t<  r(,<  n/i/iir   r"/i/it<Jnx. 

defenders  of  this   exposition,   in  quoting   the  passage.  And   let  it  be  observed,  that  the   principle  of  placing 

frequently  leave  out  these  words,  as  if  they  were  of  no  relationships    ,,f    atlinity    upon    the   same    level    with 

signiticancy:    and    indeed,    according    to    their    view,  relationships  of   consanguinity,    is    not   established    by 

they  serve  no  purpose  whatsoever:  for  tlie  whole  idea  ,  means  of  including  analogous  cases  under  tho.-r  ex- 
has  already  been  expressed  in  the'  words,  "neither,  pp-ssly  stated:  but  it  stands  upon  the  very  face  of  the 

shalt    thou    take."       lint    (lesenius    -hows    that   these  Mosaic  enactments,   where1   there  areas   many  express 

word-  do  not  dt.-crihe  the  consummation  of  marriage:  prohibitions  of   the  one  kind  as  of  the   other.       In  no 

but  always  designate  something  abominable1  and  vile.  ;  case  do  we  put  a  relationship  of  atlinity  Inside  a  rela 

corresponding  very  nearly  to  our  vvord  incest  (Thesaurus,  tion-hip  of  consanguinity,    merely   on    the    ground    of 

l>.  IMI;   and    Seldeii   expressly   thus  defines  the  phrase  analogy;   but  it  is  only  relationships  of  consanguinity 

rr-i? 'V-;.  "  iwelationis  turpitudinum,  id  e-t.  incestus  '  ;  that  are  placed  together  as  analogous,  and  relationships 

(be  Jure  Xaturali  ct  (ioutiuin  juxtadisuiplinam  Ebriunrmn,  p.  uOl,  j  of   atlinity   are   dealt  with  in   the  same  manner.      The 

•)i:i).      And    it   is   this  idea  which  constitutes  the  reason  i  express  prohibitions  with  respect  to  ailinity  are   just  as 

why  even  when    polygamy  mi^ht  be   practised,    still   it  !  numerous  as  those  with  respect  to  consanguinity,  and 

should   not  be  with  two    sisters.      Sisters  were-  in   no  they  embrace  relationships  of  precisely  the  same  degree 

circumstances   to  be  wedded    to  the  same1  man.      They  |  of  remote-ness. 

were  near  kinswomen  to  one  another,  according  to  Le.  j  Tlie  question  of  modern  legislation  hardly  conns 
xviii.  ]'•'>:  and  therefore,  according  to  ver.  17,  it  was 
wickedness  for  one  man  to  have:  them,  either  in  suc- 
cession or  at  once.  It  was  wickedness  to  have  them 
in  succession,  as  the  ]:>th  and  17th  verses  necessarily 
imply,  unless  it  be  maintained  that  a  mother  and  a 
daughter  may  also  be  taken  in  succession.  And  where 
the  two  sisters  were  possessed  at  once,  there  was  the 
vexation  of  the  first  sister  seeing  the  wickedness  with 
her  own  eyes. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  should  make 
those  pause  who  would  infer  from  Le.  xviii.  1^,  the 
lawfulness  of  marriage  in  our  times  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  And  that  is,  that  this  verse  on  which  the 
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hen  the  sexes  meet  on 


terms  of  urcater  equality  and  freedom  than  anciently, 
the  public  conscience  could  never  be  made  to  recognize 
the  propriety  of  forbidding  marriage  between  a  sou 
and  a  mother,  while  father  and  daughter  were  left  at 
liberty  to  marrv:  or  between  an  aunt  and  a  nephew, 
while  uncle  and  niece  might  do  as  they  pleased:  or 
with  a  brother's  wife,  while  a  wife's  sister  was  unre- 
stricted. 

And  besides,  if  there  were  to  be  any  deviation  at  all 
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passing  that  the  right  course  seems  to  be  to  take  Mosaic 
enactments  interpreted   mi   the  principle  of   iucludin 
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in  modern  times  from  the  Mosul''  code,  it  ou-ht  rather 
to  he  in  the  direction  of  :.:ivater  strictness.  What  is 
tlie  grand  reason  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  law.-- 
of  incest '  It  is  not  a  mere  natural  feeling  of  aversion  ' 
Such  a  notion  quite  inverts  the  true  order  of  cause  and 
effect.  Tlie  ground  «(  them  rather  is  that  near  rela- 
tives, ha\ing  many  opportunities  of  meeting  together, 
might  he  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  indulging  in  too 
intimate  and  vicious  familiaritv.  unless  the  very  idea 
of  marriage  between  them  were  from  the  very  first  put 
quite  out  of  the  question;  and  thus  a  feeling  created 
as  to  the  utter  unsuitahleiicss  and  baseness  of  all  such 
connections.  Precisely  in  proportion,  therefore,  as 
freedom  of  social  intercourse  prevails  in  any  country, 
dues  it  become  more  and  more  indispensable  that  the 
laws  of  incest,  and  the  feelings  which  grow  out  of  those 
laws,  should  be  guarded  against  all  encroachment. 
And  in  these  days,  more  especially  in  western  coun- 
tries where  the;  sexes  meet  in  private  life  without  any 
of  those  restrictions  which  were  common  in  bygone 
ages  and  other  lands,  it  is  obvious  that  if  any  change 
were  warrantable  with  regard  to  prohibited  degrees, 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  demands  that  greater  strin- 
gency, and  not  less,  should  be  introduced  into  them. 

'•}.  L<  finite  Lmr. — Another  feature  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions  which  appears  strange  to  us  is  tlie  I. evirate 
law — so  called  from  the  Latin  lerlr,  brother-in-law — 
by  which,  when  one  brother  died  without  children,  a 
surviving  brother  was  required  to  marry  the  widow 
that  he  might  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother,  DC.  xxv. 
5-10.  Winer  (Biblischcs  Keahv^rtxTbucli,  ii.  tii)  understands 
the  word  p  //</<)  in  the  strict  sense  of  man-child:  but 
the  regulations  made  with  respect  to  a  family  consist- 
ing exclusively  of  daughters,  as  in  the  ease  of  Zelopho- 
had,  Xu.  xxvi. :;;!;  xxvii.  i-n,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  the 
Gospels  the  dead  brother  is  described  in  general  as  not 
having  seed,  as  childless.  M;it.  xxii.  2.">;  Ln.  xx .•>•>,  seem  to 
show  that  the  levirate  law  came  into  operation  only 
when  there  was  no  child  at  all.  No  exception  is  ex- 
pressly made  in  favour  of  any  brother  who  might 
already  have  a  living  wife  of  his  own;  and  therefore  it 
has  been  concluded  that  even  in  this  case  it  was  a  duty 
to  marry  the  childless  widow.  Hut  the  statute  is  ex- 
pressed with  such  extreme  brevity,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  reason  as  if  it  admitted  of  no  exceptional  cases  at 
all.  Even  Winer,  who  contends  that  a  married  brother 
was  as  much  bound  by  the  law  as  an  unmarried  one, 
allows  that  the  high- priest  was  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law.  because  he  was  required  to  marry 
a  virgin,  Le.  xxi.  i;j;  and  also  persons  advanced  in  life, 
as  the  purposes  of  the  law  could  not  be  served  by  their 
marriage. 

Marriages  of  this  kind  were  not  first  appointed  and 
sanctioned  by  Moses.  They  prevailed  long  before  the 
days  of  the  .lewish  legislator,  as  is  obvious  from  what 
is  recorded  in  Ge.  xxxviii.  of  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Judah  and  his  surviving  sons  Onan  and  Shelah.  Traces 
are  to  be  found,  too.  of  their  existence  among  the 
ancient  Indians  and  Persians,  as  also  still  among  the 
Tartars,  the  Affghans,  and  the  Abyssinians  (N'iebubr, 

Beschr.  70;  Bergeron,  Voyages,  i.  2S;  Diod.  Sicul.  12,  IS).     The  CUS- 

tom,  therefore,  was  one  which  was  merely  adopted  by 
Moses  as  already  existing,  and  subjected  to  definite 
regulations.  The  surviving  brother  could  free  himself 
from  the  necessity  of  marrying  his  sister-in-law,  if  he 
were  averse  to  the  step,  and  afraid  that  he  might 
thereby  mar  his  own  inheritance  and  the  interests  of 


his  o\\n  family,  llu.  iv.  ii;  but  in  this  case  he  was  sub- 
jected to  something  of  judicial  censure,  DC.  xxv.  n.  The 
widowed  sister-in-law  might  summon  him  before  the 
elders  of  his  city,  and  in  their  presence  she  was  per- 
mitted to  loose  his  shoe  from  oil' his  foot,  and  to  spit  in 
his  face — the  one  act  probably  denoting  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances now  could  lie  advance  any  claim  to  the 
property  of  his  deceased  brother,  and  the  other  being 
expressive  of  contempt  for  him  as  not  sufficient!  v  eon 
cerned  about  the  honour  and  name  of  the  dead. 

Of  several  surviving  brothers  it  was  the  oldest  whose 
duty  it  was  to  marry  the  childless  widow;  and  failing 
him,  then  the  rest  in  order.  Lu.  xx.  :."-."!.  It  does  not 
very  dearly  appear  from  Deuteronomy  whether  if  all 
the  surviving  brothers  declined  to  raise  up  seed  to  their 
brother,  the  next  of  k'n,  in  a  gradually  widening  circle, 
stepped  into  their  place  on  the  foot  in-- of  the  levirate 
law.  The  book  of  K'uth  seems  to  favour  this  idea. 
Selden,  however  (Do  Success,  ch.  xv.),  and  Winer  (ii.  in) 
argue  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  goe'l  and  the  levir 
rested  upon  principles  very  different  from  one  another, 
and  that  they  must  not  be  confounded.  Now  it  is 
true  that  goel  is  a  more  generic  term  than  levir:  but  as 
they  both  had  an  intimate  bearing  upon  property,  both 
involved  the  marrying  of  the  widows  of  deceased  rela- 
tives, and  were;  both  grounded  upon  kinsmanship,  it  is 
very  obvious  that,  although  not  exactly  the  same,  they 
nevertheless  were  perfectly  coincident  throughout  a 
large  extent  of  their  course.  Either  therefore  the 
original  statute  in  Deuteronomy,  although  it  sp<  aks 
only  of  brothers,  was  intended  to  include  the  next  of 
kin  after  brothers,  or  the  statute  subsequently  recehed 
a  wider  application. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  design  of  tlie  levirate 
law.  some  have  conceived  that  it  sprang  out  of  the 
practice  of  acquiring  wives  by  purchase,  who  therefore 
became  a  kind  of  property  in  which  the  relatives  of  the 
husband  after  his  death  had  some  sort  of  interest. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this:  but  it  will  not  fully  account 
for  the  custom  under  notice.  According  to  this  view 
we  should  have  expected  the  interest  of  surviving 
blood  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  lie  mainly  kept  in 
view;  but  the  reverse  is  the  ease.  It  is  the  interest  of 
the  widow  that  takes  the  precedence.  It  is  she  that 
institutes  proceedings,  and  her  motive  is  concern  for 
the  name  of  her  departed  husband.  Doubtless  there- 
fore the  levirate  law  was  mainly  grounded  on  the  desire 
of  perpetuating  the  name  and  race  of  the  first  husband; 
and  accordingly  the  first-born  child  of  the  new  mar- 
riage was  to  be  called  after  him.  His  name  was  not 
to  perish  out  of  Israel  ;  and  the  property  which  be- 
longed to  him  was  to  be  handed  down  to  one  viewed 
as  his  son  by  the  law,  although  not  really  sprung  from 
his  body. 

From  the  levirate  law  some  have  inferred  that  there 
never  really  could  be  anything  wrong  in  marriage  with 
a  brother's  widow,  considered  simply  in  itself;  and  that 
consequently  in  our  day  it  should  not  be  forbidden  by 
the  civil  law  of  any  country.  But  whatever  difficulties 
there  may  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  surviving 
brothers  were  in  certain  circumstances  required  to 
perform  the  part  of  husbands  to  their  widowed  sisters- 
in-law,  it  admits  of  no  question  that  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances marriage  with  the  wife  of  a  deceased  brother 
was  highly  sinful.  For  what  are  the  express  words  of 
Scripture  ?  Such  a  connection  is  denounced  as  rn: 
(nldJah)  "an  unclean  thing,"  Le  xx.  21,  and  carries  with 
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it  the  idea  of   pollution,   of   impurity,   and  a  curse    is  ' 
denounced  against  it.      Xow  if  this  language  does  in  a  i 
iniplv  that  there  was  any  sin  in  bcinv;  married  to  the 
wife  of  a  lirother,  thru,  as  there  is  not  one  of  the  pro- 
hibitions whi -re   stronger  terms  are   employed,    it  will 
i'oiluw  that  thrre  is  NO  sin  at  all  in  any  marriage  con- 
nection, let  the  airinity  or  consanguinity  of  the  parties 
lie    ever    so    eL>-e.        No    connection    is    forbidden     in 
stronger  language  than  that  with  a  deceased  brother's 
wife. 

4.  f<n!iis''irmr;i  rer/iilatlon*.-  I'.esides  prohibitions  of 
marriage  grounded  upon  affinity  and  consanguinity, 
there  were  various  others  among  the  .lews.  All  matri- 
monial connection  with  Canaanites  was  expressly  inter- 
dicted on  account  of  their  \\ickedin-ss  and  idolatry,  as 
dangerous  to  the  religion  ami  morality  of  Uod's  people, 
Kx.  xxxiv.  if,;  iv.  vii  :t.  .barriers,  too,  were  placed  in  the 
wav  of  marriage  with  foreigners  in  general:  Ammonites 
and  Moabites  being  excluded  from  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  to  the  tenth  generation,  and  Kdomites  and 
Kgyptians  to  the  third.  DC.  x\i.i.  :;,  7,  v  The  purpose  of 
all  these  restrictions  was  to  preserve  the  children  of 
Israel  as  a  distinct  and  separate'  people,  and  to  LTuard 
them  from  bein-'  corrujited  by  the  idolatry  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  surrounding  nations.  And  accordingly  we 
find  that  after  the  return  from  the  babvl  >nish  eap- 
tivitv,  when  marriages  with  the  heathen  people  settled 
in  Palestine  were  becoming  numerous,  the  prohibitory 
laws  on  the  subject  were  made  more  stringent  than 
ever.  K/.v.  x.  .;  No.  xiii.  •_'.:-:;!. 

With   regard    to    marriages,    too.    amoiiu     Israelites 

themselves,  there  Were  sundry  prohibitions  besides 
those  already  noticed.  Ileiri.— cs  were  debarred  from 
taking  husbands  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  tribe, 
the  object  of  this  regulation  ln-in^  t«  prevent  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  dilli-rent  tribes  iVolli  being  aiieliated  or 
intermingled,  Nu.  xx\\i  .vi::.  The  hi^h-priest  was  not 
permitted  to  take  a  widow  or  a  divorced  woman  to 
wife,  but  onlv  a  virgin  of  his  own  people;  and  the  ordi- 
nary priests  were  forbidden  to  marry  a  woman  put 
away  from  her  husband  or  in  any  respect  of  questionable 
character.  I.e.  xxi.  7,  i;i,  1 1. 

1'nder  the  gospel  we  know  nothing  of  ( 'anaanites. 
or  Ammonite-^,  or  .Moabites;  nor  is  the  true  religion 
connected  \\ith  certain  territories,  or  tribes,  or  modes 
of  distributing  property.  The  general  .-pint,  however, 
of  tin.' ancient  regulations  survives;  for  although  foreign 
wives  are  not  interdicted  merely  as  such,  yet  believers 
are  required  to  maintain  their  separation  from  unbe- 
lievers. It  is  true  the  admonition  not  to  be  unequally 
yoked  with  unbelievers,  exhibited  in  '2  Co.  vi.  1  1,  does 
not  refer  specilically  to  marriage;  but  beyond  question 
it  applies  to  that  connection  with  more  force  than  to 
any  other  bond  of  union. 

With  regard  to  the  otlice- bearers  of  the  Christian 
church,  it  is  everywhere  implied  in  the  New  Testament 
that  they  may  marry,  as  the  priests  of  old  did.  like 
other  men;  and  indeed  prohibition  of  marriage,  so  far 
from  arguing  a  higher  state  of  holiness,  is  pointed  out 
as  a  mark  of  departure  from  the  faith,  and  of  the  great 
apostasy  that  was  to  curse  the  world,  1  Ti.  iv.  :>,.  There 
is  a  specific  injunction,  ho\\ever,  regarding  bishops  and 
deacons,  that  they  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
i  Ti.  iii.  2,  Hi.  Now  here  there  is  a  pretty  considerable 
difficulty;  for  if  the  language  be  understood  as  simply 
forbidding  polygamy,  then  it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
ordinary  members  of  the  church  mi'iht  have  several 


wives  at  once.  The  meaning,  therefore,  it  is  said, 
must  be  either  that  bishops  were  forbidden  to  marry  a 
second  time:  or  that  if  their  first  wife  were  divorced, 
they  could  not  take  a  second  during  her  life,  though 
other  men  might.  It  seems  however  an  ooject'on  to 
both  these  views  that  similar  language  i>  applied  to 
widows,  who  were  not  to  be  taken  into  the  number 
under  threescore  years  old.  having  been  each  of  them 
the  wife  of  one  man,  1  Ti.  v.  u.  Now  if  these  words  do 
not  mean  the  wife  of  one  man  at  a  time,  then  they 
must  lie  understood  as  forbidding  or  discountenancing 
second  marriage  in  the  case  of  all  women.  Any  wo- 
man twice  married,  at  however  early  an  age,  might 
continue  a  recognized  member  of  the  chinch;  but  she 
would  be  cut  oil'  from  certain  privileges  when  she 
reached  the  au'e  of  sixty.  howe\cr  exemplary  a  life  she 
might  have  led  during  all  her  later  years.  If  this 
seems  quite  an  unlikely  construction  of  the  words,  then 
it  is  probable  that  both  passages  must  refer  to  poly- 
gamy; and  the  meaning  must  be  that,  whatever  modes 
of  dealing  mi'jht  be  followed  with  ordinary  members 
who  in  their  days  of  heathenism  had  taken  two  wives, 
and  still  possessed  them,  no  one  in  such  circumstances 
should  ever  be  admitted  into  the  rank  of  Christian 
teachers.  Society  was  in  a  tran-ition  state,  and  there 
>ni-_ht  be  need  of  forbearance  and  caution  in  dealing 
with  certain  evils  which  had  not  pre\  iously  been  con- 
sidered evils  at  all  by  the  parties:  but  with  ngard  to 
Christian  teat  hers  themselves,  the  strictest  principles 
Were  to  lie  applied  to  them  at  once.  Still  it  must  be 
allowed  their-  remain-  a  diMicuUy:  for  according  to  the 
view  now  >f  i  veil,  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  there 
were  sometinn  s  women  who  had  two  husbands  at  the 
same  time.  but  this  certainly  was  far  lr<'in  being  a 
common  form  of  polygamy.  The  woman  whom  our 
Lord  met  at  the  well  of  Sychar  had  had  live  husbands, 
but  most  likely  all  in  succession;  although  it  is  possible, 
as  she  was  obviously  not  of  the  best  character,  that 
more  than  one  of  them  mi'jht  have  been  alive  at  one 
time.  According  to  any  supposition,  the  dilh'cultics 
are  considerable;  but  the  view  presented  above  seems 
the  most  probable. 

,~>.  < 'ii.-'foiHti  1'iniii/ i'/<i/  I'-if/i  lii  ii-ntliii.1  Kin!  iii<irrht<n'.- •- 
It  was  very  much  the  case  in  ancient  times  that  young 
people  were  not  lift  themselves  to  cut.  r  into  matri- 
monial engagements:  but  their  parents  and  friends 
undertook  the  task  of  iindinu'  suitable  partners  for 
them.  The  initiative  lay  with  the  friends  of  the  young 
man.  who  made  proposals  to  the  friends  of  the  maiden, 
as  when  Hamor  sought  Dinah  for  his  son  Shechem, 
(io.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Abraham  sent  a  trusty  servant  to  his 
own  country  and  kindred  to  procure  a  wife  for  Isaac, 
(iu  xxiv.  :.l.  Next  there  followed  betrothment,  which 
was  a  much  more  formal  proceeding  than  anything 
known  among  us  at  so  early  a  sta^e.  and  really  carried 
with  it  all  the  obligations  of  marriage,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cohabitation.  At  the  time  of  betrothal  oaths 
were  sometimes  exchanged,  gifts  corresponding  to  the 
condition  of  the  parties  were  presented  to  the  bride 
and  her  friends,  and  the  engagement  was  celebrated 
with  festive  rejoicings:  so  that  the  parties  were  con- 
sidered as  bound  to  one  another,  and  faithlessness  was 
regarded  and  punished  as  adultery,  Do.  x>.ii.  2::,  24.  When 
L'liezcr  first  met  Ilebekah  at  the  well,  and  observed 
her  acting  in  the  very  manner  which  he  had  fixed  upon 
as  the  token  of  success  in  his  mission,  he  at  once  pre- 
sented her  with  a  golden  ring  and  two  bracelets  for  her 
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hands;  and  after  gaining  her  consent  and  that  of  her 
ti'iends,  he  brought  forth  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of 
gold  for  the  bride,  and  he  gave  also  to  her  brother  and 
to  her  mother  precious  things.  In  our  version  of  tie. 
xxiv.  'I'l,  cr.  iii'.riii)  is  rendered  "  ear-rin^.  "  and  cer- 
t.iinlv  it  lias  this  sense  in  Ge.  xxxv.  J;  but  it  also 
means  "nose-ring,"  and  this  is  obviously  the  significa- 
tion in  Ge.  xxiv.  ~'2.  for  Eliezer  afterwards  mentions 
that  he  put  the  nexein  upon  her  face,  Ge.  xxiv.  17.  In 
some  eastern  countries  wives  were  purchased  from 
their  parents  for  a  stipulated  sum:  but  among  the  Jews 
\\iiat  was  presented  seems  rather  to  have  been  viewed 
simply  as  a  customary  gift.  Rachel  and  Leah  made  it 
a  ground  of  complaint  against  their  father  that  he  had 
treated  them  as  strangers,  in  that  he  had  exacted  ser- 
vices from  Jacob  for  them,  thus  selling  them  and  de- 
vouring their  money.  GO.  xxxi.  1-i-n;. 

Between  betruthment  and  marriage  a  certain  time 
intervened,  during  which  the  bride  remained  in  her 
father's  house,  and  all  intercourse  between  the  parties 
was  carried  on  through  the  bridegroom's  friend. 
When  at  length  the  wedding-day  arrived,  the  bride- 
groom arrayed  himself  in  festive  garments,  and  put  on 
a  nuptial  crown  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  flowers,  as  was 
the  case  also  among  the  (i reeks  and  Romans,  Son^iii.  u 
(Seklen,  Ux.  Ileb.  ii.  i;,).  He  then  proceeded  with  his 
friend,  Jn.  iii.  29,  and  other  attendants  to  the  residence 
of  the  bride;  who,  purified  in  the  bath,  richly  attired, 
decked  with  jewels,  and  covered  completely  with  a 
veil — the  symbol  of  subjection  to  her  husband,  i  Co.  xi. 
in — was,  waiting  with  her  maidens  for  his  arrival.  She 
wore  also  a  girdle  or  ornament  for  the  breast.  r'T'crp 
/•/x/,.s'A  »/•////:.  which  Jeremiah,  cli.  ii.  :;.',  describes  as  an 
article  which  it  was  not  conceivable  that  a  bride  should 
forget;  and  we  know  that  the  z-ma  was  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  female  attire  at  marriage  among  the 
Romans  also. 

It  was  generally  in  the  eveninu'  when  the  two  com- 
panies met  at  the  bride's  residence,  and  both  of  them 
went  thence  in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, lighted  on  the  way  with  torches  or  lamps, 
serenaded  with  music,  and  surrounded  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  and  gladness,  jint.  xxv.  7.  And 
now  they  sat  down  to  a  feast  previously  prepared,  to 
whieh  large  numbers  of  relatives  and  neighbours  had 
been  invited,  Ge.  x\ix.  22;  and  for  many  days  they  con- 
tinued to  meet  together,  and  to  indulge  in  mirth  and 
feasting,  that  they  might  rejoice  with  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple.  Ju.  xiv.  12.  These  protracted  festivities  were 
enlivened  with  various  amusements,  such  as  music  and 
dancing,  and  the  proposing  of  riddles  for  the  mutual 
exercise  and  trial  of  ingenuity.  Lu.  xv.  2.".;  Ju.  xiv.  12.  For 
the  space  of  a  year,  too.  the  young  husband  was  ex- 
empted from  military  service  and  from  all  public  busi- 
ness, that  he  might  rejoice  with  the  wife  whom  he  had 
taken,  and  even  during  the  interval  between  betrothal 
and  marriage  the  same  privilege  was  enjoyed,  DC.  xx.  7; 
xxiv.  5.  It  thus  appears  that  the  wedding-day  was 
rather  the  day  when  the  bride  was  taken  home  to  her 
husband's  house,  than  what  we  would  designate  the 
day  of  marriage.  .At  least  the  formal  engagement  to 
become  husband  and  wife,  and  to  continue  faithful  to 
one  another,  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  betrothal, 
and  from  that  period  was  considered  obligatory  upon 
the  parties.  And  it  is  necessary  to  keep  these  customs  j 
iii  view,  in  order  to  understand  the  evangelic  narrative 


regarding  Joseph  and  Mary  the  virgin  m<  ther  of 
Jesus,  and  the  idea  Joseph  entertained  for  a  time  of 
disowning  his  betrothed  wife. 

The  relation  between  husband  and  wife  is  frequently 
employed  by  the  prophets  to  describe  iigtirativelv  the 
relation  of  God  to  his  people.  He  is  represented  as 
the  husband,  and  they  in  their  collective  capacity  are 
the  wife;  and  in  conformity  with  this  view  their  for- 
saking of  Jehovah  and  worshipping  idols  is  characterized 
as  whoredom  and  adultery.  Whatever  mi^ht  draw 
them  a>ide  from  the  service  of  the  living  and  true 
God  is  represented  as  the  object  of  an  adulterous  affec- 
tion, and  hence  they  are  even  said  to  commit  adultery 
with  stocks  and  stones.  .Ic.iii.it,  with  Molech,  and  with 
r>aalim,  I.e.  xx. :,;  Ju.  \m.  :i:;.  Jn  all  these  cases  the  mean- 
ing simply  is.  that  they  deserted  the  worship  of  Jeho- 

|  vah.  and  paid  homage  to  the  idols  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  No  doubt  licentiousness  entered  very  large]  v 
into  the  worship  of  the  heathen  divinities,  hut  that  is 
not  what  is  meant  when  the  Jews  are  charged  with 

i  adultery  for  deserting  the  Lord  God.  The  term  is 
figurative,  and  simply  means  that  they  worshipped 

idols. 

The  same  figure  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
New  Testament:  Christ  being  represented  as  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  church  as  the  bride,  the  Lamb's,  wife. 
The  union  between  them  is  describee  1  as  planned  by 
the  Father,  the  marria-e-tVar-t  is  spread  and  the  guests 
are  invited  by  him,  and  the  wearing  of  a  proper  \\ed- 
;  ding  garment  is  a  figure  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
qualifications  requisite  for  admission  to  the  church. 
Unfaithfulness,  too,  or  spiritual  declension  is  exhibited 
under  the  same  figure  as  idolatry  in  the  Old  Te.-tami.nt. 
The  apostate  church  is  described  as  the  j^ivat  whore 
with  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed 
fornication,  and  who  carries  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand 
full  of  abominations  and  filthiiiess  of  her  fornication, 
Re.  xvii.  1,  •_',  i. 

From  the  fact  that  marriage  has  thus  always  been 
the  favourite  emblem  of  the  relation  between  God  and 
his  people,  between  Christ  and  the  church,  we  are 
warranted  to  argue  that  the  union  of  husband  and 
wife  is  not  only  an  intimate  and  endearing  connection, 
but  also  holy,  honourable,  and  pure.  It  is  the  state 
for  which  God  designed  us:  and  not  only  is  there  no- 
thing in  it  adverse  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
sanctity,  but  it  is  the  condition  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  every  excellence.  Nowhere  in  canonical 
Scripture  is  marriage  spoken  of  disparagingly.  It  was 
among  the  Essenes  and  the  Therapeutae,  during  the 
interval  between  Old  and  New  Testament  times,  that 
the  idea  first  sprang  up  of  some  sort  of  impurity  at- 
taching to  marriage.  The  apostles,  however,  set  them- 
selves in  direct  opposition  to  this  notion;  and  they 
even  represent  forbidding  to  marry  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  departure  from  the  faith,  and  cf  being  misled 
by  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils,  i  Ti.  iv.  1-3. 
The  idea,  too,  that  those  who  discharge  spiritual  func- 
tions in  the  church  ought  for  that  reason  to  avoid 
marriage,  with  the  view  of  preserving  themselves  in  a 
state  of  higher  purity,  stands  in  manifest  contradiction 
to  the  fact,  that  marriage  is  the  chosen  emblem  of 
Christ's  union  to  his  people.  The  apostles  had  no  idea 
that  preachers  more  than  other  men  should  be  debarred 
from  marriage.  Among  the  qualifications  of  bishops 
it  is  specially  mentioned  that  they  should  be  the  hus- 
band of  one  wife,  i  Ti.  iii.  2;  and  the  apostles  themselves, 
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not  excepting  even  Peter,  were  mostly  married  men.  Christ,  hut  she  could  ma  bring  herself  to  d"  so  k-st  any 
Experience,  too,  has  shown  that  the  attempt  to  originate  of  her  little  household  affairs  .-hould  go  wrong:  and. 
and  maintain  an  imaginary  purity  higher  than  Cod's  fretted  with  herself  just  localise  she  could  not,  \\hilo 
law  prescribes,  not  only  defeats  itself,  but  even  issues  Mary  her  sister  eould,  she  impatiently  complains, 
in  augmented  degeneracy  of  manners.  The  abodes  ot  "  Lord,  dost  thou  n-t  eare  that  my  sister  hath  left  me 
moiiachism  were  far  from  being  the  pur.-  and  holy  to  serve  alone  f  Bid  her  therefore  that  she  help  me.' 
places  which  they  pretended  to  be.  The  ancient  maxim  it  is  impatience  with,  herself,  the  impatience  of  an  ae- 
of  Scripture,  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  lie  alone,  re-  live,  sanguine  tempi lanu-i.t  which  cannot  iv-ist  the 
mains  true  to  this  day.  and  marriage  is  the  inotlar  of  harassing  inliuence  of  worldly  care,  fully  as  much  as 
the  highest  virtues.  |w.  i.-  >.]  impatience  \\ith  Mary,  that  leads  to  this  complaint; 

MARS'  HILL.     >'.  <  AKK<»IM<;IS.  and  the  whole  frame  of  mind  is  admirably  indicated  by 

MARTHA,  one  of  the  well- known  family  «>f  Bethany,  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  "-he  was  cumbered  \\ith 
sister  of  l.a/.anis  and  Marv,  and  apparently  a  very  near  much  serving"  cn-f/nanraTo.  "was  distracted"',  and 
relative  of  Simon  the  leper.  >'«  LA/AKl'S.)  (.If  the  not  le.-s  by  tin;  words  of  Christ,  "Martha.  Martha, 
last -named  ancient  tradition  mad.-  her  the  daughter  thou  art  careful  (u^.uiras.  the  '  care'  forbidden  in  .Mat. 
iTheoi'hvHci1;  modern  inquirers  luve  sometimes  supposed  vi.  -Jo.  &c.)  and  troubled  about  many  things."  in  con- 
that  she  was  rather  his  wife  ^Jrcsswell),  or  hU  widow  tradistinction  to  the  "one  thing"  of  which  there  is  need. 
(Paulas).  The  old'  r  opinion  is  certainly  the  more  pro-  Martha  therefore  is  not  here  a  pattern  of  industry  to 
liable.  Little  is  said  of  her  in  the  I  Jo-pels,  but  the  i  lie  imitated,  but  of  distraction  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
traits  that  have  been  preserved  b\-  Luke  ami  .John  are  fact  that  her  object  \\as  to  pr<>\  :de  for  the  wants  of 
so  characteristic,  that  we  can  have  little  dithculty  in  her  Kedeelner.  and  that  the  ixYd..mer  lov.  d  her,  adds 
forming  a  correct  estimat"  of  her  charact.  r.  \\  liile  at  its  main  point  and  emphasis  to  the  lesson.  The  narrative 
the  same  time  their  undesign-d  correspond«-nee  all'ords  in  .In.  xi.  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  this,  and  enables 
one  of  the  most  striking  testimonies  to  the  hir-torical  us  still  more  fully  to  estimate  Martha's  character, 
truthfulness  of  both  e\  aimelists.  We  have  already  hail  We  are  not  indeed  t<>  under-taiid  the  statement  of  the 
occasion,  in  sp.-akiii-  of  Laxarus.  to  notice  the  mis  20th  ver.,  "  Tin  n  Martha,  as  soon  as  she  heard  that 
taken  idea  of  (ire-swell  that  tin-  family  belonged,  not  Jesus  was  coming  went  and  met  him.  but  Mary  sat  still 
t.  Bethany,  but  to  an  unknown  \illa-e  in  Calilee.  in  the  house,"  as  if  it  indicated  activity  in  the  one,  con- 
Bethany  was  at  once  their  native  village  and  th< -ir  tra 4.  d  with  slowness  in  the  other,  to  hast.  11  to  the 
later  home,  and  there,  we  caiin..t  doubt,  when  we  anxiously  expected  friend.  Mary,  plnn-ed  in  grief, 
think  of  the  manner  in  whi'-h  the  Saviour  lov.  d  tin  m  and  unabl.-  to  abstract  h.  r  mind,  even  for  an  instant, 
and  souidit  rest  in  th. 'ir  dwelling,  they  lived  together,  from  the  thought  of  tin-  calamity  that  has  darkened 
one  of  those  pious  families  in  I.-rael  who  still  warmly  tlieir  happy  home,  does  not  hear  of  Christ's  arrival  until 
cherished  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  "looked  for  Martha  herself  returns  to  her  saying,  "The  Master 
redemption  in  Jerusalem."  Martha  \\as  in  all  proba-  i-  come  and  calleth  for  thee;"  then  she  "arises  quickly 
hilitv  the  elder  sister,  perhaps  even  the  eldest  of  the  and  comes  to  him."  But  Martha  has  been  moving 
f..milv.  In  Luke  x.  :l\  we  are  told  that  "  Martha  re-  about  the  h.-u.-e.  not  forgetting,  even  in  th-'  mi. 1st  of  her 
ceived  Jesus  int.  her  house,1'  while  at  the  same  time  .-inc.  re  d.-t  p  -ri.-f.  the  family  concerns,  and  that  puts 
sh,'  appears,  from  the  sul.s.-quent  portion  of  the  naira  '  her  in  the  way  of  first  hearing  that  Christ  was  come. 
tive,  to  have  been  the  member  of  the  family  upon  whom  I  Mow  truly  do  th.-  sisters  of  the  one  e\  angeli.-t  cor- 
the  caivs  of  housekeeping  chiefly  rested.  In  John  xi.  1.  rc-.-pond  with  the  sisters  of  the  other.  Still  further. 
Mary  is  hide,  d  mentioned  fir.-t.  but  the  reason  of  that  the  same  contrast  between  them  appears  when  they 
is  evidently  to  be  found  in  tin;  fact,  that  at  that  mo-  j  come  to  Jesus.  Of  equal  faith  in  Christ's  power  ami 
m.-nt  she  occupied  the  prominent  place  in  the  thoughts  '  love,  feeling  equally  bereav  d.  and  equally  disappointed 
of  the  evangelist,  as  having  been  the  one  to  anoint  the  that  the  hopes  excited  by  his  answer  to  their  message. 
head  of  Jesus  with  the  precious  ointment.  Her  name.  :  vcr.  I,  had  not  been  fulfilled,  '»'th  address  him  not.  as 
as  the  performer  of  that  deed  of  faith  and  ]o\v  and  sometimes  imagined,  in  the  language  of  "  complaint," 
prophetic  inspiration,  served  best  to  identify  the  family  but  in  the  same  touching  language  of  natural  sorrow, 
«>f  which  he  was  about  to  speak,  comp.  vcr.  2.  When  vx-r.  21,. 'i2,  "  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my  br.ither  had 
the  family  has  been  identified,  and  the  evangelist  pro  not  died."  But  Mary  could  say  no  more.  Kv.-n  while 
ceeds  to  tell  of  the  relation  in  which  Jesus  stood  to  its  she  said  these  words,  she  fell  down  at  Christ's  feet  weep- 
various  members.  Martha,  vcr. :,,  is  mentioned  first.  ing;  all  the  flood-gates  of  her  sorrow  were  opened 

As  Martha  comes  before  us  in  Luke  x.  Ii^-1'2,  she  is  anew.  ver.  Si,  33.  Martha  does  not  thus  fad  down,  nor 
by  no  means  to  be  rey.arde.1  either  as  a  type  of  worldli-  does  she  confine  herself  to  that  expression  of  her  grief, 
n.---  of  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  that  practical  ac-  'She  is  more  buoyant  in  spirit  than  her  sister.  She 
tivity  on  the  other  which  was  characteristic  of  our  Lord  '  has  a  vague  hope:  a  hope  indeed  that,  like  so  many  of 
himself,  and  which  was  afterwards  so  strmi-ly  com-  our  fondest  hoj.es.  i.-  to  disappear,  vur.  :;n,  at  the  very 

instant  when  the  immediate  prospect  of  its  being  grati- 
fied first  brings  home  to  her  the  exceeding  greatne.-s  of 
what  she  has  been  hoping  for:  yet  for  a  little  at  least 
she  hopes,  and  expresses  the  hope,  that  something  may 
be  done  to  roll  back  the  dark  cloud  which  had  settled 
on  their  dwelling,  ''  But  1  know  that  even  now.  what- 
soever thou  wilt  ask  of  (iod.  Clod  will  give  it  thee." 
Nor  is  even  this  all,  for  she  enters  into  conversation 
with  Jesus:  drinks  in  his  wondrous  words  about  his 


mended    by    his    apostle,    i  Th 

There  is  reproof  in  the  words  addressed  to  her  by  J.  >',;-. 
Her  aim.  in  busying  herself  as  she  then  did.  in  provid- 
ing for  the  wants  of  her  quests  was  certainly  good:  but 
for  the  time  at  least  it  had  too  entire  possession  of 
her  mind.  She  was  restless,  hasty,  over-anxious  about 
merely  temporal  things,  and  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  in  all  probability  Jesus  had  begun  to  speak,  cmni.. 
I,u  x.  4n.  ''hath  left  me  to  serve  alone.''  She  too,  we 
may  believe,  would  fain  have  listened  to  the  words  of 
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living-  again;  hastens  to  bring  Mary  to  t!ie  scene;  and 
would  oven  interrupt  the  very  performance  of  the 
minu'le  with  tho.se  inferences  which  her  practical  turn 
of  mind  instantly  suggests  to  her  when  the  taking  away 
"1  the  stone  from  the  grave  is  spoken  of.  [t  is  ever 
the  same  Martha;  and  once  more  sin:  meets  us  in  Jn. 
xii.  "2,  where  "they  made  Jesus  a  supper  anil  Martha 
served." 

Such  was  Martha,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
iurther  on  her  character.  .Neither  the  type  of  worldli- 
ness  nor  of  the  highest  form  of  piety,  she  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  interesting  female  followers  of 
.li-sus  presented  to  u-  in  Scripture:  interesting  because 
she  is  so  natural  ;\nd  truthful,  and  because  she  meets  us 
every  day  in  those  whose  life  is  a  struggle  between 
what  they  owe  to  the  Saviour  and  the  multiplied  de- 
mands of  practical  life;  but  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
triumph  over  the  last,  and  faithfully  to  serve  their 
Lord.  Faith,  and  love-,  and  zeal  were  all  hers:  she 
was  an  active  and  busy  housewife,  hospitable  and  kind. 
I'll  t  her  nature  had  not  the  depth  of  her  sister's;  spiri- 
tual truth  did  not  obtain  such  single  possession  of  her 
mind,  or  draw  her  to  it  as  by  an  instinct  to  which  all 
else  must  give  way  under  the  power,  not  of  reasoning, 
but  of  warm  emotion.  Yet  she  prized  the  truth  and 
clung  to  it,  and  "Jesus  loved  her.'' 

The  history  of  Martha  and  Mary,  as  they  appear 
before  us  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Luke,  is  one  the 
reality  of  which  Strauss  feels  himself  unable  to  deny. 
lie  considers  it  indeed  a  suspicious  circumstance  that 
we  should  meet  the  story,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
the  two  sisters,  for  the  first  time  in  that  Gospel,  but 
cannot  allow  that  we  have  in  that  enough  to  overthrow 
the  historical  value  of  the  narrative.  Two  such  sisters 
may  have  lived  and  had  the  intercourse  spoken  of  with 
Jesus.  There,  however,  he  rests.  The  simple  tale,  so 
simply  and  naturally  told,  loses  all  its  simplicity  in  his 
eyes.  Martha,  with  her  busy  zeal  and  complaining 
spirit,  becomes  the  personification  of  a  working  Jtuheo- 
Christianity;  Mary,  seemingly  idle  but  really  listening 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  personifies  that  inward  Pauline 
Christianity  which  has  its  root  in  faith  (stnmss,  Leben 
Jesu,  iMM,  p.  478).  It  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  determine 
how  far  the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  when, 
according  to  Strauss,  the  Gospels  were  composed,  could 
have  found,  in  the  Martha  whom  Jesus  loved,  a  tvpe 
of  that  judaizing  spirit  which  was  their  own,  as  it  had 
been  their  Lord's,  most  formidable  foe;  how  far  they 
could  have  found,  in  a  gentle  Mary  sitting  at  Christ's 
feet,  a  type  of  that  Pauline  Christianity  which  was  every- 
where warring  with  and  conquering  the  world,  fw.  jr.] 
MARY,  in  the  Greek  Xew  Testament  commonly 
Ma/u'a,  but  occasionally,  and  especially  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  Ma/ud,u,  the  modern  form  of  the  Heb.  MIRIAM, 
the  name  borne  by  the  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
Among  the  ancient  Israelites  the  name  in  its  Hebrew 
form  seems  to  have  been  in  little  request;  but  in  the 
writings  of  the  Xew  Testament  there  is  no  female 
name  which  has  so  many  representatives  as  Maria  or 
Mary. 

MARY,  THE  VIRGIN,  SPOUSE  OF  JOSEPH,  AND 
MOTHER  OF  oni  LORD.  The  singular  place  occupied 
by  this  woman,  as  the  mother  of  him  who  was  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  afforded  a  strong  temptation  to  in- 
dulge in  minute  and  circumstantial  details  respecting 
her  parentage,  and  her  early  as  well  as  later  history". 
This  temptation  has  proved  too  strono-  for  the  leo-end- 


makers  of  later  times,  but  it  was  successfully  withstood 
by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  evangelical  narratives:  and 
the  reserve  which  they  have  so  frequently  maintained  on 
subjects  which  are  fitted  to  excite  human  curiosity,  is  in 
nothing  more  remarkably  displayed,  than  in  respect  to 
the  interesting  person  under  consideration.      Little  is 
told  of  her  except  in  her  relation  to  .Jesus,  and  even 
here  we  have  no  continuous  story,  but  only  a  few  inci- 
dental notices.      All  the  Evangelists  are  silent  regard- 
ing her  parentage— for  the  genealogical  tables  in  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  have  immediate  respect  to  Joseph,  not 
to  Mary  (*fe  GKXEALOCY  OK  Jill's  CIIKI.ST).  and  the 
story  of  her  being  the  child  of  Joachim  and  Anna  is  the 
fabrication  of  subsequent  times.      That  she  was,  how- 
ever, of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  though  "an 
handmaiden  of  low  estate,"  is  implied  in  the  announce- 
ment, that  her  supernatural  offspring  should,  according 
to  the  flesh,  be  David's  Son,  and  the  proper  heir  of  his 
throne,  Ln.  i.  ;>,'2;  Ro.  i.  :>,•  lie.  xxii.  10.     Of  her  natural  rela- 
tionships  we   simply   know   further  that   .she   was  the 
cousin  of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Zecharias,  Lu.  i.  ;x,  who 
was  herself  by  immediate  parentage  of  the  house  of 
Aaron.     The  first  recorded  incident  in  her  history  is  the 
visit  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  her,  giving  intimation  of 
the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Saviour.      AY  hen  this 
memorable  occurrence  took  place,  she  was  residing  at 
Xazareth,  and  had  been  espoused,  though  not  married, 
to  Joseph,  a  man  of  the  house  of  David,  Lu.  i.  M,  27.     The 
angelic  salutation  to  her,  Xcupe,  Kexaptra^.a/??,  "hail: 
highly  favoured  "  ^as  it  is  given  with  substantial  correct- 
ness in  the  Authorized  Version),  contains  in  it  nothing 
unusual,  and  was  quite  natural  in  the  circumstances. 
The  word  (^apt-row)   signifies  to  be  made  an  object  of 
grace   or  free   favour,    and   is   elsewhere   employed   of 
believers  generally  as  the  unmerited  recipients  of  saving- 
grace,  Ep.  i.  o.     Hi'jlthj-f around  (i.e.  of  God)  may  there- 
fore be  held  to  be  the  fair  equivalent  of  the  original 
expression,  and  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  "full  of 
grace"  (plena  f/ratia)  adopted  by  the  Vulgate,  which  is 
so  keenly  insisted  on   by  Catholic  expositors,  and  on 
which  they  lay  peculiar  stress.      However  rendered,  a 
comparison  with  the  passage  referred  to  in  Ephe>ians 
clearly  shows,    that   nothing  as  to  personal  qualifica- 
tions can  be  grounded  on  it  in  behalf  of  Mary,  which 
may  not  be  claimed  for  the  partakers  of  grace  generally. 
And  the  same  substantially  may  be  said  of  the  other 
expression,    which    was    probably    used    by  the  annel 
towards  her  (though  in  some  of  the  better  authorities 
it  is  certainly  wanting  at  ver.  2S),  and  was  undoubt- 
edly applied  to  her  by  Elizabeth,    vcr.  -\->,  "  Blessed  art 
thou    among   women."      Other    women    beside   Mary 
have  been  similarly  designated,   comp.  Ju.  v.  24,  and  both 
expressions,  while  they  doubtless  imply  that  she  was  a 
gracious  person,    perhaps  more  than  ordinarily  gifted 
with  grace,   chiefly  point  to  the  singular  honour  she 
was    destined  to  enjoy    as    the  mother    of    the  incar- 
nate Son  of  God.     ]n  this  respect  she  was  henceforth 
to  hold  a  place  pre-eminent  among  women;  but  a  place 
which  she  owed   entirely  to  the  sovereign  goodness  of 
God.    And  with  this  view  of  her  position  and  character 
her  conduct  011  the  occasion  fitly  accords.      \Yith  de- 
vout  and    reverent    submission    she   listened    to    the 
divine  communication,   startling  though   it    was,  and 
only  asked  for  such  explanations  as  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  naturally  called  for.     Her  de- 
light was  to  obey  as  a  willing  handmaid  of  the  Lord; 
and  with  what  feelings  of  humility  her  soul  was  pene- 
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trated  on  tli-1  occasion,  how  iiiiu'li  si ic  felt  herself  to  he 
a  monument  i 'f  grave  on  account  of  the  high  distinc- 
tion conferred  on  her,  appears  from  the  HO'JU'  she 
poured  forth  shortly  after  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth. 
Lu  i.  >ii-.-,:,. 

The  visitor  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  who  lived  somewhere 
in   the   hill  country   of  Judea.  thei-ef.iv   at  a   consider- 
alilo    distance   fn.iu    Nu/areth.    is   .-imply    recorded   as 
taking   place   soiiietinu.-   after   her  interview    with   the 
an-eh      Xo  ex].lanation  is  ^iveii  of  it:  l>ut  wo  can  ea-ilv 
conceive  how  natural  it  was  in  the  circumstances,  or  j 
even  in  a  sense  necessary.      Mary's  situation,  asdotined  [ 
bv  supernatural  agency  t"  he  the  niother  of  the  Lord, 
placed  her  in  a  delicate  ivlalion  to  Joseph  her  espoused  ; 
liusliand:    and  -he  could   not   fail    to   sec  that  measures  '. 
would   speedily  require  to   he   taken   to   bring  him  ac- 
iiuaintcd   with   the    (-'remittances.       I-'or   this  purpose 
no  ni'.r.1   suitalil--  medium   was  likely  to  occur  to  her 
than  her   relatives    /ccharias   and   Elizabeth,  especially 
consid'-riiig    the    anuvlic    communication     wh 
li.'eii   made    some    months    previously  to    them,    :uid   ot 
wlii.-h    Marv  cannot    he   supposed   to   have   lieen    igno- 
rant.      It  \\a-   doubtless  during    .Mary's  three   months1 
residence1  witli   th'-in.  that  .los.-pli  was  informed  of  her 
pregnancy — informed,  \vec-anscarcelydouht,   not  only 
of  th«-  fact,  hut  a! -o  of    Mary's  o\\  n   explanation    of   it. 
Such  information,  however,  was  not  quite  enough  for 
•  Ic.M.pli's  sati>faetion:   it  miuht.  fi.r  aii'jlit  hec..uld  tell.  ! 
liave  lieen  a  cunningly  deviled  storv  to  cover  her  shame;  ; 
and   therefore,    on    lirst    hearinu    tin.-    tidings    he    was 
minded  to  put  her   awav.   l.nt  was   led   a-jain  to  change 
his  mind  in  consequence  of  a  special  revelation  granted  I 
to  him  oil  the  subject.  Mut.  i.  I'"  '.'J.       He  \\  as  now  as-tired 
hv  direct   communication    from   aliove,  that    Marv    was  ; 
with  child  ot  the   HolyChost:  tliat  this  child  was  to  lie 
tin-  Saviour  of  the  world:  and  consequently  that  Mary  j 
was  the  virgin  indicated    in   the   prophecy  of    Isaiah   as 
chosen  in  the  divine   purpose    to   give  liirth  to  the    1m- 
nianuel,  Is.  vii.  14.      In   accordance  with   the  knowledge 
and   dii-'-ctioii    thus    received,    Joseph   took    Mary   for- 
mally to  \\ife.  luit  "  knew  her  not  till   .-he  had  brought 
forth  her  son."  M:u.  i.  j.v      Tlie  actual  place  of  the  liirth. 
liy  reason  of   a   decree   of   Aun'ii.-tus,  \\  as  not  Xazan-th 
hut  I'.ethlehem  (.•«<  I'.KTIII.UIKM  and  t'YKKXirs):  and  the 
attendant    circumstances    were    of    the    most    mingled 
kind      humiliating  to  an   extreme,  so  far  as  concei-ned 
the  hirth-plact.1  itself,  hut  this  ivlievid.  and.  in  a  man- 
ner transfigured,  fir.-t  by  the  report  of  the  shepherds  of 
what  they  saw  and  heard  on  the    plains  of  I'.ethleliem. 
and  then  hv  the   visit   of   the    Eastern  maui.      Nothing' 
further  is  said  of   Marv  in  connection  with  these  trans- 
actions,   than    that    she    kept    the    things     those   more 
especially  related  hy  the  shepherds)  and  pondered  them 
in  her  heart.    Lu.  ii.  in. 

The  presentation  of  Jesus  at  the  temple  is  the  next 
transaction  in  which  we  find  Miry  taking  part.  and.  as 
it  is  said  to  have  occurred  when  the  days  of  her  purifi- 
cation were  accomplished,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
happened  somewhere  aliout  forty  days  after  the  liirth, 
and  probably  befi  ire  the  family  finally  quitted  T?ethlelu-m. 
Striking'  occurrences  met  the  party  on  that  occasion, 
and  saying's  were  utterred  both  by  Simeon  and  Anna, 
which  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  heart 
of  Mary  -prophetic  sayings,  in  which  the  evil  and  the 
good,  depths  of  sorrow  and  heights  of  glory,  were 
strangely  intermingled,  lint  whatever  Mary's  feeling's 
might  be,  no  indication  has  been  given  of  them.  Nor 


do  we  learn  anything  of  her  separately  in  connection 
with  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  the  return  from  it,  the 
resumed  settlement  at  Na/areth.  and  the  general  course 
of  events  which  afterwards  ensued.  The  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast  of  the  passuver,  when  i.ur  Lord  had 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  is  the  only  incident  till  the 
commencement  of  his  public  ministry,  which  is  related 
either  of  him  or  of  Mary.  And  of  Mary  nothing  -pedal 
even  on  that  occasion  is  recorded,  except  her  chiding 
address  to  Jesus,  \\lleil  they  found  him  ill  the  temple. 
••Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us.'  behold  thy 
father  and  1  have  sought  thee  sorrowing,"  Lu.  ii.  4\  A 
style  of  address  certainly  not  altogether  free  from 
blame,  as  it  betokened  something  of  haste,  and  a  mea- 
sure of  obliviousiie-s  respecting  the  divine  greatness, 
which  from  the  tir-t  Mary  had  In  en  taught  to  associate 
with  this  son.  and  of  which  she  must  already  have 
observed  no  doubtful  indications.  Had  she  borne  this 
sufficiently  in  mind,  she  would  neither  have  lieen  so 
.-iirprised  by  his  linger  in  •.:  behind  at  the  ti  mplc.  nor 
have  expiv.-M  d  IMT  Mirprise  in  so  complaining  a  tone. 

Nearly  twentv  years  more  clap-e,  and  Marv  again 
re-appear-  upon  the  scene.  I'M  fore  this,  however,  the 
hearts  of  all  had  been  stiind  by  the  earn,  st  ministry 
and  h.-;pt>m  of  John;  Jesus  him-e!f  had  quitted  his 
privacy  at  X.-./ar.  tli,  had  bei  n  publicly  announced  by 
John  as  the  greater  than  he  \\lio  was  \»  come,  and  had 
impressed  the  minds  ,,|'  ;l  select  few  \\itli  a  conviction 
of  hi-  supernatural  pn.j  ertit  s  and  Messianic  character, 
.In  i.  -J.I-.M  Ila\iii-_:-.  al'.n--  \\ith  tin  .-e  earlier  adherents. 
been  invited  to  a  marriage  at  C'ana,  at  which  also  his 
mother  was  a  uuot,  an  occasion  an>.-e  which  led  her  to 
ha/ard  a  surest  ion.  though  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a 
-imple  announcement.  She  came  and  said  to  him  that 
they  had  no  \\  ine:  but  said  it  e\  idently  in  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  lie  might  possibly  do  something 
i  the  common  cour.-e  of  things  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. Nor  wa>  she  mi-taken,  as  the  iv-ult  ]ii-oved 
though  the  reply  of  Jesus  ('' Woman,  what  have  I  to 
do  with  thee'  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come."  .In.  ii.  I) 
irave  unmistakable  proof  that  e\  en  in  conveying  such 
a  hint  she  had  adwntund  into  a  line  of  things 
that  did  not  pr<  perly  bi  long  to  her.  It  was  not 
ler-s  palpably  so  on  another  occasion,  which  occurred 
probably  about  the  middle  of  our  Lord's  eaithly 
mini-try,  when  the  excitement  respecting  him  at  ( 'a- 
pernaum  had  risen  to  its  height,  and  in  the  audience 
of  threat  crowds  of  people  he  was  meeting  the  vile  in- 
sinuations and  blasphemies  of  his  pharisaical  adversarit  s 
with  the  firmest  opposition  and  strongest  denunciations. 
His  kinsmen  then  apparently  began  to  lie  concerned  for 
his  safety,  and  to  fear  that  his  xeal  was  carrying  him 
too  far.  Some  of  tht  m  even  said,  as  we  are  told  in 
Mark,  ch.  ill. 21,  that  he  was  beside  himself,  and  were  de- 
sirous of  laying  hold  of  him.  His  molherand  brothers 
so  far  participated  in  the  feeling,  that  they  pressed 
in  among  the  multitude,  and  sent  a  message  to  him, 
desiring  that  lie  would  come  to  speak  with  them--- 
hoping  thereby  to  extricate  him  from  his  perilous  posi- 
tion and  draw  him  into  a  more  quiet  course.  The 
interference  again  betrayed  a  defective  insight  into  the 
divine  element  in  Christ's  person  and  mission.  And  to 
show  on  the  one  hand,  how  much  in  his  peculiar  work 
ho  rose  above  the  claims  or  dictates  of  mere  fleshly 
relations,  while,  on  the  other,  he  owned  himself  bound 
by  the  dearest  ties  to  those  who  in  the  humility  of 
faith  received  the  law  from  his  mouth,  he  uttered  the 
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disciples  he  said.  I  it-hold  mv  mother,  and  my  brethren! 
.For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  mv  Father  \vliic:h  is 
in  heaven,  tin-  ,-a;::e  is  mv  brother,  and  sister,  ;iiid 

mother,"    Mat.  xii.  -IS- .10. 

OnVy  once  again  docs  Mary  appear  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus  during  liis  earthly  sojourn;  it  was  amid  the 
horrors  of  the  crucifixion,  when  thr  prophetic  word  of' 
tin-  aged  Simeon,  that  a  sword  should  pierce  her  own 
soul  also,  came  to  its  fid!  realization.  She  stood  among 
a  \\-\\  \vonienbeside  the  cross,  beholding  in  unutterable 


been  found  in  the  kind  recognition  and  loving  address 
which  eanie  from  the  j)ivine  Suil'eivr  to  her  and  the 
beloved  disciple  to  the  one,  ''Behold  thy  son, "to  the 
other  '•  Behold  thy  mother,"  Ju.  xi.\.  *\,->7.  From  that 
hour,  we  are  told,  the  disciple  took  her  to  his  own 
home  implying,  what  other  things  also  tend  to  establish, 
that  her  husband  Joseph  no  longer  !;\cd;  and  that, 
whether  from  straitened  circumstances,  or.  as  seem- 
equally  probable,  from  a  divided  state  of  feeling  among 
the  members  of  her  household,  she  should  find  a  more 
comfortable  and  fitting-  receptacle  for  her  declining- 
years  in  the  house  of  John,  than  among  her  own 
kindred.  How  long  she  lived  there  we  know  not. 
Her  name  is  mentioned  among  the  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples  who  assembled  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jeru- 
salem after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord,  waiting  for  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Ac.  i.  n.  But  there,  so  far 
as  the  evangelical  narratives  carry  us,  the  curtain 
drops  on  the  virgin- mother.  VTe  hear  nothing  more  of 
her.  either  in  the  records  of  the  church's  operations, 
the  doctrinal  teaching  of  its  apostles,  or  the  sufferings 
of  its  martyrs.  The  glorified  Son  becomes  all.  the 
merely  human  mother  disappears  from  our  view. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  what  New  Testament 
scripture  tells  us,  or  as  we  may  otherwise  put  it.  calls  us 
to  believe,  respecting  Mary  of  Nazareth.  We  shall  now 
n->tiee  the  bearing  it  has  on  two  questions  respecting 
her— her  perpetual  i-ii-i/liiifi/  and  her  title  to  adoration 
«.-•,  under  Christ,  the  //rcat  clann/l  am!  mediatrix  of 
f/rcfc.  (1.)  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the 
virginity  claimed  for  Mary  in  Scripture  has  to  do  simplv 
with  the  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus.  Important 
results  hung  upon  this,  and  accordingly  we  are  left  in 
no  doubt  concerning  it:  but  all  beyond  was  a  matter 
of  indifference.  "Joseph  knew  her  not  till  she  had 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son."  Such  is  the  simple 
statement  of  the  Evangelist  on  the  subject.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  he  knew  her  afterwards:  but 
li<;  may  certainly  have  done  so.  so  far  as  the  statement 
of  the  Evangelist  goes,  and  the  natural  inference  is  that 
he  actually  did  so.  'For,  though  the  expression  //// 
xii <•/!.  a  /n  rind  is  sometimes  used  in  a  kind  of  indefinite 
way,  substantially  equivalent  to  not  at  all — as  when  it 
is  said  that  Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  lRa.xv.35 — yet  it  is  only  where  some 
palpable  incongruity  or  natural  impossibility  would  he 
involved  in  taking  it  otherwise;  the  indefinite  sense  is 
imposed  on  it  simply  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  But 
there  is  no  such  necessity  in  the  case  before  us,  when 
the  birth  of  a  first-born  son  is  assigned  as  the  period  of 
limitation;  with  that  period  we  naturally  conclude  both 
the  reason  for  the  reserve  and  the  reserve  itself  reached 
a  termination.  That  the  son  was  called  a  first-horn 


-  certainly  in  L;i.  ii.  7,  according  also  to  the  received 
text  iii  .Mat.  i.  25  —  though  not  of  itself  conclusive, 
still  comes  in  aid  of  the  saint;  view:  it  is  the  impression 
sure  to  be  produced  upon  the  minds  ()f  plain,  unbiassed 
readers.  And  the  mention  made  at  various  places  of 
the  brothers  of  Jesus,  especially  when  these  are  asso- 
ciated with  Mary  as  their  proper  head.  Ma.  xii.  :n,  is  a 
still  farther  corrohoration  of  this  view;  for.  though  the 
term  brijthi-i-x  is  undoubtedly  sometimes  used  in  a  IOOM.T 
sense  of  any  near  kinsmen,  yet  when  mother  and 
brothers  appear  together  as  one  group  or  party,  the 
natural  supposition  is  that  they  are  connected  bv  a 
blood-relationship.  In  those  countries  especially  where 
polygamy  prevails,  and  there  are  families  by  more  wivt  s 
than  one.  the  young  of  the  family  almost  invariably 
consort  with  their  mother.  Singly,  each  of  these  con- 
siderations possesses  -\veiLzht:  taken  together,  they  seem 
distinctly  to  imply,  that  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  Mary 
took  the  place  of  an  ordinary  spouse  to  Joseph  ami 
bore  him  other  children;  at  the  M.'iy  lea.-t,  they  carry  a 
counter  a.-poct  to  the  do^nia  of  her  //o'/" ''"'•'  virginity, 
and  show  it  to  he  without  any  support  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture.  But  the  ascetic  tendency  which 
began  so  early  to  manifest  itself  in  the  Christian  church, 
embraced  the  idea  as  essential  to  the  proper  glory  of 
Mary,  and  turned  it  into  an  article  of  faith.  The  term 
evcr-nrgin  (aenrdpGevos)  which  bo'j'an  to  be  applied  to 
her  by  Atlmia-  ius,  came  to  be  a  standing  designation 
in  the  church;  and  Epiphanius  does  not  hesitate  to  class 
those  who  deny  it  among  heretics  (lliorcs.  Ixxvii.)  'Even 
this  did  not  satisfy  some;  for  it  was  thought  (for  example, 
by  Origen  and  Jerome),  that  a  proper  marriage  with 
Joseph,  even  though  he  never  knew  her,  involved 
something  de^radiu^-  to  Mary,  and  the  marriage  \\as 
consequently  sublimated  into  a  mere  semblance,  a  sort 
of  shadowy  thing  (Ovig.  Rom.  iu  Lu.  vi.;  Jcv.  adv.  Huh  id.  11  -l(f). 
And  of  Mary,  it  was  further  supposed,  that  as  she  con- 
ceived seed  without  any  opening  of  the  womb  by  con- 
tact with  man.  so  she  brought  forth  her  son  without  it: 
Jesus  was  born,  as  from  a  shut  womb.  Such  are  the 
absurd  lengths  to  which  their  false  notion  of  virginity 
led  men  on  this  subject.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting 
those,  for  a  time  at  least,  who  took  a  more  Scriptural 
view  of  the  matter — as  Basil,  or  the  writer  of  the 
homily  in  his  works  on  the  ///<//;<//*  Generation  nf  C/iri.if, 
who.  while  himself  contending  for  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity, yet  admits  that  the  view  which  limited  her 
virginity  to  the  birth  of  Christ  "did  not  offend  against 
pious  doctrine.''  as  the  virginity  was  only  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  divine  dispensation. 

(2.)  The  other  point,  which  concerns  Mary's  title  to 
adoration,  as  under  Christ  the  great  channel  and  media- 
trix of  grace,  as  it  has  much  more  in  Scripture  against 
it  than  the  other,  so  it  was  of  much  slower  growth  and 
development  in  the  church.  Many  of  the  notices  in 
Scripture  respecting  Mary  bear  so  directly  against  it, 
that  they  may  justly  seem  to  have  been  recorded  in 
anticipation  of  the  system  of  Mariolatry  that  was  to 
arise,  and  as  a  protest  against  it.  On  various  occasions, 
as  we  have  seen,  Mary  erred  in  her  behaviour  toward 
Christ,  and  evidently  to  some  extent  shared  in  the 
mistakes  and  prejudices  of  the  time.  Her  attempts  to 
interfere  with  his  operations,  after  he  hail  formally 
entered  on  his  high  undertaking — first  at  C'ana,  after- 
wards amid  the  excitement  in  Capernaum — were  firmly 
repelled.  He  even,  on  the  latter  occasion,  publicly  dis- 
owned the  claim  of  any  one,  though  it  were  the  nearest 
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relative  after  tliu  flesh,  to  dictate  to  him.  and  placed 
spiritual,  as  to  the  atlairs  of  his  kingdom,  in  the  room 
of  earthly  relationships.  Even  Chrysostom  ,IK>  Sane. 
Vii-g. :;}  does  not  scruple  t<>  charge  her  with  vainglory 
and  ambition,  and  deduces  from  the  occasion  the  general 
principle,  that  "-Mary  was  mure  blessed  l>y  apprehend-  ! 
ing  the  faith  of  Christ,  than  by  conceiving  the  liesh  of  j 
Christ:"  and  that  "her  maternal  relationship  would 
have  availed  her  nothing,  unless  she  had  borne  Christ  ; 
in  liLi1  heart  more  happily  than  in  her  life" — referring 
ti>  the  reply  of  Christ  in  Lu.  xi.  '27.  to  the  woman  \\lio 
blessed  the  womb  that  1 'are  him  and  the  paps  that  he  j 
had  sucked,  by  saying.  "  Yea.  rather  hle-sed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  of  Cod  and  keep  it."  Indeed,  i; 
was  considerably  later  than  the  time  <>f  Chrysostom 
that  Mary's  relation  to  Christ  was  thought  by  any 
r.  spec-table  partv  in  the  clmrch  to  i  ntitle.  her  to  divine 
honours.  The  martyrs  had  already  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  possessed  of  a  peculiar  \irtue.  and  w  en-  lor- 
mallv  solicited  in  ]irayer,  to  obtain,  by  their  inter- 
c.sMoiis,  blessing-  for  men  on  earth.  I  '>ut  \\li.-n  a  part  v 
of  semi-heathenish  and  fanatical  women,  who  \\ire 
call,  d  C'ollyridians,  began  to  a.-.-ume  the  part  of  p: 
esses  of  Marv.  formt  d  processions  in  he]-  honour,  and 
ofl'ered  cakes  and  supplications  to  her;  they  were  de- 
nounced by  Kpiphanius  and  other-  as  heretics,  because 
they  tonk  her  for  a  -oddos.  \\hil.-the  Lord  alone  should 
lie  worshipped.  Hut  feelings  and  pra<  tices  ur.  \\  apace, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  completely  distanced  the 
( '"llyridians  in  x.-al  f.  •]•  Mariolatry.  These  received  a 
great  impulse  from  the  Nt>t'>ri:m  i -oiitro\ ersv.  which 
not  only  ltd  the  orthodox  to  contend  for  the  lawfulness 
of  applying  to  .Mary  the  title  .!/-,//,</•  of  (i<  tl  OtoroKod, 
luit  turned  this  into  one  of  the  -pedal  badges  of  ..rtho- 
do.xv.  and  so  tended  to  -he  an  almost  exclusive  c  leva- 
tion  to  the  i/i'riin  element  in  ( 'hrist's  person,  and  tin  r.  by 
|ii'oiluced  a  r.  coil  toward  the  \  ir-_;-:n-moth>T.  to  satisfy 
the  craving  in  men's  bosom  for  the  sympathies  of  a 
Iiiininii  mediation.  Thev  sought  in  Mary  \\liat  they 
h  id  virtually  lost  by  their  comparatively  oiie-sidi.-d  \i<  w 
of  Christ.  And  this  tendency  was  increased  by  the 
con-taut  multiplication  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
exaltation  of  ascetic  practices,  the  converting  of  v<  li- 
gion,  in  sliort,  into  a  huge  system  of  penances  and  per- 
formances, which  all  but  eclipsed  the  mercy  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  disposed  groaning  and  affrighted  con- 
sciences to  hail  the  thought  of  a  tender  and  compas- 
sioiiate  woman  as  a  mediatrix  to  stand  between  them 
and  him.  Thus  the  matter  :_rew  ;  the  mother  of  God 
rose  to  the  head  of  the  martyr  and  saintly  throng, 
whose  merits  and  intercessions  prevailed  for  sinners  on 
earth.  The  emperor  .Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century, 
avowedly  placed  his  chief  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church  and  the'  empire  on  her  intercessions;  and  his 
general  Narses  ascribed  his  victories  to  her  aid  and 
guidance.  Churches  and  altars  were  dedicated  to  her 
in  increasing  numbers,  and  wonders  of  all  kinds  were 
supposed  to  be  wrought  by  her  gracious  intervention. 
The  influx  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  came  with 
many  of  their  heathenish  notions  and  practices  bap- 
ti/.ed  rather  than  renounced,  and  who  found  in  the 
worship  of  Marv  an  affinity  with  some  of  their  old 
idolatries,  added  largely  both  in  extent  and  volume  to 
the  tide  of  superstition.  Christian  art,  and  hymnology 
also,  after  the  commencement  or  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  followed  much  in  the  same  track;  so  that  the 
worship  of  the  mediaeval,  as  still  of  the  Romish  church. 
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may  be  described  generally  as  that  of  the  triune  God, 
not  through  the  one  Mediator,  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
but  through  the  mediatrix  Mary,  with  the  occasional 
help  of  the  saints.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin,  as  to  its 
formal  character,  with  its  manifold  rites  and  offices, 
was  very  much  moulded  by  the  conventual  establish- 
ments; and  the  famous  monk.  I'eter  Damiani.  in  the 
eleventh  century,  particularly  si^nalixed  himself  in 
regard  to  it.  He  expressed,  however,  not  merely  his 
o\\n.  but  the  general  feeling  of  the  pious  in  his  day, 
when  he  says  (Oimsi;.  xxxiii.<lulkmoSutn-;ig.  c.  :i),  "How  con- 
fidently may  eternal  things  be  hoped  for  by  those  who 
daily  perform  their  vo\\s  to  the  blessed  crueen  of  the 
world!  \Yheiice  al.-o  the  comely  practice  has  grown 
up  in  some  churches  of  celebrating  the  several  masses 
in  honour  of  her  through  the  whole  of  Saturday."  And 
not  only  he,  but  Bernard,  who.  in  the  twelfth  century, 
might  lie  called  in  many  respects  the  hading  mind  in 
Christendom,  we  find  advocating  the  worship  of  the 
Yirgiu.  and  exclaiming,  among  many  similar  things,  in 
hi-  sermon  on  her  nativity.  "Take  away  yonder  sun, 
which  enlightens  the  \\orld.  \\heiv  shall  the  day  he' 
Take  a\\av  Mary,  this  star  of  the  sea,  .1  sea  indet  d, 
great  and  spacious,  what  shall  be  left  but  unwrapping 
darkness,  the  shadow  ofdtath,  and  the  blackest  night  .' 
Th'-refore.  with  the  whole  marrow  of  our  souls,  with 
our  very  heart  of  hearts,  and  with  all  supplicate -n,  we 
adore  this  Mary;  because  such  is  the  will  of  Him.  who 
would  have  us  obtain  e\eiythiiig  through  Mary." 
:  radically,  the  g<  -pel  of  the  grace  .if  the  Lord 
,le-us  Chri.-t  became  the  gospi  1  of  Mary's  womanly 
coiiipa.-.-ioii  and  ]io\\t  rful  inten-i  ssioli;  ami  it  wa.s  <|u;te 
natural  that  she  should  be  called,  as  she  is  in  works  of 

Komi.-h  devotion,   "the  <|i:e f  heaven,"   "the  pn>- 

pia<"i-v  of  the  world,"  "the  way  of  salvation,"  "the 
advocate,"  "the  Red.  eiiier."  "the  life."  \c.  In  this 
marvellous  developm.  nt  ot  M  ariolatry.  it  may  be  added, 
there  Were  several  stages.  She  began  to  be  wor.-hipp.  d 
as  a  saint  before  she  was  taken  out  of  the  common  rank 
of  humanity  as  to  sin.  The  ],  ading  writers  of  the 
church  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  sp.  ak  freely 
of  her  partial  unbelii  f.  her  ambition,  and  other  failings; 
but  by  and  by  it  was  thought  impn  p.-r  to  i  ha  rue  her 
with  having  ever  committed  actual  sin.  Even  Augus- 
tine partook  of  this  feeling,  though  he  held  hi  r  to  be 
subject  to  original  sin.  Long  before  Bernard's  time 
the  general  belief  was,  that  she  was  preserved  by  grace 
from  all  actual  sin:  and  Bernard  carried  it  a  step 
farther,  by  holding  that  while  she  was  conceived  in 
sin.  vet  before  her  birth  she  was  delivered  from  it:  so 
that  no  taint  of  sin  cleaved  to  her  through  life.  This 
became  the  prevailing  opinion  among  the  scholastic 
theologians;  but  I  >uus  Scotns  made  a  further  advance 
by  advocating  the  idea  of  the  immaculate  conception, 
which  had  been  broached  before,  but  had  not  obtained 
the  sanction  of  any  distinguished  name.  This  utterly 
unscriptural  and  absurd  notion  also  grew,  though  long- 
combated,  and  at  last,  in  1S.">1,  has  been  formally  re- 
ceived among  the  dogmas  of  the  papal  church. 

1'alilcs  or  li'i/fndit,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  traditional  history  of 
Mary.  Thev  begin  to  a]  i  pear  probably  in  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century,  and  were  usually  published 
under  false  names.  Of  these  the  apocryphal  writings 
called  the  Proterangeliiim,  and  the  (ititjid  <>f  t//c  Ilirfli 
of  Marti,  are  among  the  earlier  specimens.  ]>nt  they 
increased  as  the  spirit  of  Mariolatry  grew,  and  being 
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for  the  must  part  credulously  received  a.s  tin-  produc- 
tions of  nidi  cif  note  in  tin-  church,  they  contributed 
not  :i  little  tn  footer  tlie  delusion.  The  story  of  her 
assumption  --tliat  is.  of  the  preservation  of  her  hodv 
f  ron  i  corruption,  and  her  reception  in  a  uloritied  state 
into  the  fellowship  df  li.-r  Son  in  heaven — which  finds 
its  earliest  record  in  the  u •ritini_l>  of  the  pseudo-Diony- 
sius,  and  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  was  at  first  de- 
nounced liv  authorities  in  the  church  as  a  forgery, 
gradually  gained  a,  sort  of  doubtful  credence,  till,  in 
tile  ninth  century,  it  obtained  the  sanction  of  John  of 
Damascus,  and  ultimately  became  an  accredited  dogma 
in  the  Romish  communion.  Legends  of  an  opposite 
kind,  injurious  to  the  character  of  Mary  and  to  the 
legitimacy  of  .Jesus,  began,  as  it  might  also  be  ex- 
pected, at  an  earl v  period  to  be  circulated  by  the  .lews; 
they  are  noticed  by  Celsus  (Origen  con.  Cels.  c.  2S),  and  in 
various  forms  took  shape  in  the  Talmudical  and  later 
.Jewish  writings.  Unt  to  these  it  is  needless  more  par- 
ticularly to  refer. 

In  the  adoption  of  so  many  foolish  legends  respecting 
Mary,  and  the  identification  of  her  worship  with  the 
peculiar  interests  of  Romanism,  the  Church  of  Rome- 
must  recognize  some  important  principle,  which,  how- 
ever alien  to  Scriptural  Christianity,  she  has  come  to 
regard  as  essential  to  her  system.  This  could  not,  per- 
haps, be  better  stated  than  it  has  been  by  Steitz,  in  his 
article  on  the  subject  in  ITertzoy's  Encyclopedia:  "In 
truth,  the  super-earthly,  and,  in  respect  to  the  world, 
virgin-like  withdrawn  glory  of  the  mother  of  Cod,  and 
of  her  priesthood,  is  the  red  thread  which  pervades  the 
entire  mythical  and  fantastic  subject  of  Mariolatry. 
The  church  is  the  prolific  maternal  lap,  out  of  which 
Christ,  with  his  divine-human  life  and  his  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  is  daily  born;  she  only  has  these  through  the 
continued  mediation  of  the  priesthood,  without  which, 
the  soul  that  feels  its  need  of  redemption,  could  not 
come  to  its  Redeemer,  nor  become  joyful  in  his  salva- 
tion. Only  on  this  ground  is  it  comprehensible  how  in 
the  Romish  mode  of  contemplation  Christ  should  fall 
so  much  into  the  background:  while  his  mother,  fully 
participating  in  his  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  takes 
possession  of  his  people's  consciousness  as  an  all-reigning 
power.  Thus  alone  can  it  be  understood  how  in  Mary's 
hand  should  lie  the  expulsion  of  heresies  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Catholic  faith  among  all  nations;  and  thus  oiilv 
can  a  key  and  a  light  be  obtained  for  the  overmastering 
ideas  of  such  men  as  Liguori  and  Oswald.  In  the 
worship  of  Mary,  down  to  the  determination  of  its 
latest  dogma,  the  church  has  been  merely  giving  ex- 
pression to  her  own  self-consciousness  and  sense  of 
glory." 

MARY  MAGDALENE,  in  all  probability  so  named 
because  born  at  Magdala,  the  Aligdal-el  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali.  Jos.  xix.  3*,  now  el-Medjel,  a  village  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  where  "a  col- 
lection of  a  few  hovels"  remains  still  to  mark  the  sole 
surviving  remnant  of  all  the  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages  with  which  that  part  of  Galilee  was  so  thickly 
peopled  in  the  days  of  Christ  (Stanley,  Palestine,  p.  3^2). 
Other  derivations  are  indeed  given  of  Mary's  name,  to 
one  only  of  which,  however,  does  it  seem  necessary  to 
refer,  partly  because  it  has  found  favour  with  Lightfoot 
(on  Mat.  xxvii.  50),  and  partly  because  it  connects  itself 
closely  with  the  idea,  so  long  and  so  firmly  entertained 
in  the  church,  that  the  "woman  which  was  a  sinner/' 
anil  the  Magdalene,  are  the  same  person.  According 


to  this  view  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  verb 
ri;,  to  plait  or  twist,  and  signifies  properly  a  plaiter  of 
the  hair.  Mary  is  supposed  to  have  received  this  name 
from  the  fact  that  she  devoted  too  much  of  her  time  to 
the  adorning  of  her  person,  especially  the  plaiting  of 
her  hair,  and  in  particular  because,  forgetful  of  the 
precepts  of  the  fathers,  she  did  this  upon  the  Sabbath- 
day.  A  nn "lifted  view  of  the  siiifulness  of  her  character 
is  then  taken,  and  the  clause,  "  her  sins  which  are 
many.''  in  Lu.  vii.  47,  is  supposed  to  refer,  not  to  any 
flagrant  transgressions  or  impurities,  but  to  the  female 
vanity  which  she  thus  displayed.  That  even  subse- 
quent to  her  repentance  and  conversion  she  retained 
the  name,  is  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  Christians 
desired  thus  to  keep  in  mind  that  nobler  use  which  she 
made  of  her  locks  when,  after  the  anointing,  she  dried 
with  them  the  feet  of  Jesus.  This  derivation  appears. 
however,  to  rest  upon  nothing  better  than  some  foolish 
stories  of  the  Talmudical  writers,  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
in  his  //Hi-"  11,1,1'n'ifrr  (ut  supra),  in  which  an  effort  is 
made  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  .lestis  and  the 
Magdalene.  These  stories  afford  but  a  slender  founda- 
tion for  the  conclusion  thus  attempted  to  lie  drawn 
from  them,  and  are  mainly  interesting,  in  so  far  as  they 
possess  interest  at  all,  because  they  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  low  estimate  afterwards  formed  in  the 
clmrcli  of  the  character  of  Alary  may  have  originated 
in  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  This  much  at  least  is  clear, 
that  they  supply  no  ground  for  identifying  the  woman 
of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Luke  with  Mary.  It  would 
be  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus  to 
imagine  that  over-minute  attention  to  the  charms  of 
her  person  would  have  been  denounced  by  him  as  "her 
sins  which  are  many:''  while,  as  to  the  connection  of 
this  plaiting  of  the  hair  with  the  violation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prohibition 
to  do  so  on  that  sacred  day  was  one  of  those  "tradi- 
tions" of  men  against  which  the  Saviour  directed  his 
most  constant  and  most  earnest  remonstrances.  Xor, 
further,  would  it  have  been  in  conformity  with  the 
habits  of  the  age  to  have  retained,  as  distinctive  of 
Mary's  Christian  position,  a  name  which  immediately 
suggested  the  worldliness  of  her  previous  habits.  There 
is  no  ground  therefore  to  depart  from  the  ordinarily 
received  meaning  of  the  word  Magdalene.  It  was 
given  to  Mary  from  the  place  of  her  birth,  to  distin- 
guish her  from  the  many  other  Alarys  then  known.  Of 
Mary's  family  we  know  nothing,  for  the  tradition  of 
the  ( i reek  church  (Nicepli.  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  33),  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman,  is  accom- 
panied with  too  fabulous  particulars  to  permit  us  to 
rely  on  it.  and  is  also  hardly  consistent  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  evangelist  in  Alat.  xv.  22.  Yet  a  peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  her,  not  only  from  the  place  which 
she  occupies  in  the  gospel  history,  but  because  she  is 
even  a  singular  instance  of  that  rescuing  of  character 
from  the  unmerited  opprobrium  of  centuries  which  has 
distinguished  the  careful  historical  inquiries  of  later 
times.  She  is  first  introduced  to  us  by  Luke,  who 
names  her.  ch.  via.  2,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Galilean 
women,  who  seem  to  have  accompanied  our  Lord  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  ministry,  and  who  "min- 
istered unto  him  of  their  substance"  (comp.  Mar.  xv.  41). 
Many  of  them  at  least  had  experienced  the  healing 
power  of  Jesus,  and  Alary  in  particular,  whose  case  had 
attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention,  is  distinguished 
as  one  out  of  whom  Christ  "had  cast  seven  devils," 
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M:ir.  xvi.  <j;  Lu.  un.  -'.  In  gratitude  for  this  deli\  erance  she 
attached  herself  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  with  such  a 
degree  of  watchfulness  and  tenderness  that  she  was 
favoured  with  special  manifestations  of  his  grace.  In 
the  western  church  (the  eastern  held  a  different  view 
she  has  become  so  identified  with  the  penitent  spoken  of 
in  Lu.  vii.  3(J-/5(i.  who  was  first  supposed  to  be  a  Mary 
(xfe  MAKY  OF  BETHANY),  and  then  this  Marvin  par- 
ticular, that  that  passage  in  Luke  has  been  adopted  as 
the  lesson  of  the  day  for  her  festival  (Mi^xr  <>n  Lu.  vii. :;:  , 
and  her  name  has  passed  into  all  the  languages  of  western 
Christendom  as  expressive  of  a  female  penitent.  1  ley 
ling  (Obss.  Xicr  iii.  p.  L".'l>  gives  a  hi.-t»rv  both  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  identification  and  of  those  controversies, 
especially  in  the  Gallic  church,  which  resulted  in  the 
distinction  being  again  drawn  between  them:  and  a 
testimony  to  the  success  with  which  this  was  done  will 
be  found  ill  I  >aniel  (Thusiiurus  Ilymuulogicus,  ii.  p.  l±i  ,  who 
tells  us  that  in  the  missals  of  various  churches,  the 
words  "  IVccatrieem  absolvisti."  were  substituted  for 
those  which  unquestionably  bel  in-  to  that  noble  hymn, 
the  I)ii*  I i'n  in  its  oiiginal  condition.  "  C^ui  Mariam 
ah.Milvisti."  There  is  not  indeed  the  slightest  ground 
for  the  identification.  The  manner  in  which  Mary's 
name  is  introduced  by  Luke,  immediately  after  the 
incident  of  the  penitent's  anointing  Jesus,  as  the  name 
of  a  person  altogether  new',  seems  rather  positively  to 
forbid  it:  "seven  devils"  is  no  metaphorical  expression 
for  deadly  sin;  and  it  is  in  itself  utterly  improbable  that 

any  one  so  possessed  could  have  been  ill  circumstances 
to  lead  the  life  referred  to  under  the  term  "sinner.'' 
Who  the  penitent  was,  or  what  her  name,  we  ha\e  no 
means  of  know  ing:  lint  we  may  certainly  conclude  that, 
celebrated  as  she  has  been  under  this  as] 
poetry,  the  painting,  and  the  eloquence  of  tli 
church,  she  was  not  the  Magdalene. 

Mary  followed  Jesus  during  his  life,  and  she  cluiiu 
to  him  also  at  his  death.  With  a  courage  which  even 
the  apostles,  with  the  exception  of  John,  were  unable 
to  command,  she  \va>  one  of  those  women  who  stood 
first  "afar  off"  to  behold  the  sad  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, Mm.  x\vii.  ;,ii;  Mur.  xv.  in,  and  who  afterwards  ven- 
tured gradually  so  near  that  they  could  hear  the  dving 
Saviour's  word-,  Jn.  xix.  25.  When  the  crucifixion  was 
over,  and  Joseph  had  obtained  the  body  for  burial,  she 
beheld  ''  where  it  was  laid,"  Mur.  xv.  17,  and  sat  for  a 
time  over  against  the  tomb  in  melancholy  indulgence 
of  her  sorrow.  Mat.  xxvii  in.  Again,  she  was  one  of 
those  who  employed  the  remainder  of  that  evening  in 
preparing  sweet  spices  to  anoint  the  Redeemer,  and 
wlio  came,  as  "it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of 
the  week,"  to  the  sepulchre,  that  they  might  once  more 
behold  the  body  of  Him  whom  they  had  loved  so  ten- 
derly, and  that  they  might  display  towards  it  the  last 
offices  of  affection,  M:>.t.  xxviii.  i;  Mur.  xvi.  i:  .in.  xx.  i.  Her 
courage  and  faith  and  love  met  with  their  reward.  She 
was  the  first  to  behold  the  risen  Saviour,  and  the  whole 
narrative  of  his  appearance  to  her  is  unsurpassed  even 
in  the  Gospels  for  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  beauty  of 
delineation.  There  are  well-known  discrepancies  in  the 
accounts  given  us  by  the  different  evangelists  of  this 
part  of  the  Saviour's  history.  Leaving  these  alone,  we 
may  very  briefly  trace  the  narrative  of  John,  to  which 
we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  this  appearance  to 
Mary,  and  who,  as  intimately  associated  with  her  on 
that  eventful  morning,  was  likely  to  have  his  informa- 
tion from  herself.  When  Marv  arrives  at  the  tomb 
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the  stone  has  been  rolled  away.      She  hastens  instantly 
back  into  the  city;  tells  J'eter  and  John  what  she  had 
seen;  follows  them  when  they  run  forth  to  witness  what 
had  happened;   but,  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  hasty 
pace,    reaches    the    spot,   we    may    well    suppose,    after 
these  two  disciples,  awed  and  perplexed  by  what  they 
had   witnessed,    had    departed   to   return    to   their    own 
home.      There   she  stands  without   the  sepulchre  weep- 
in_r;   but   once,  as   she  weeps,  she  ventures   to  look    in. 
Two  anu'els  in  white  catch  her  eye.  "sitting  the  one  at 
the  head,  the  other  at  the  feet  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  lain:  and  they  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why  \\eepest 
thou  .'"      Too  completely  absorbed  ill  one  single  thought 
to    be    alarmed,    she    explains    the    cause,    and    turning 
back  sees  by  her  side  one  whom  she  supposed  to  be  the 
u'ard>  IUT.      "  Sir,"  she  said,  "it'  thou  have  borne  him 
lit  nee.   tell    me   where   thou   hast    laid   him,   and    1    will 
take   him  away."      Hie  does  not    say  who  she  means; 
so  thoroughly  is  she  occupied  with  her  grief  that  she 
never  for  a  moment  doubts  that   every  one  must   know 
the   cause.       From   love    like   this,    so   constant    and   so 
deep.    Jesus   can   no   longer   bide   himself.      "  lie   .-aitli 
unto   her,  Mary."       It   was  the.   old   familiar   tone  that 
had  so  often    ii.strueted    and  consoled    her.      The  whole 
truth  flashes   across  her   mind.      "She   saith  unto  him, 
Rahboni."  unable,  in  all    the  fulness  of   joyful  surprise, 
to   utter   more  (Meyer,  hi  ICH-.);   and    having  thus  spok .  n, 
she  smks  down  in  reverence  and    love,  and  would   hold 
him  by  the  feet  (comp.  M:it.  xxviii  n).      "  Jesus  saith  unto 
her.  Touch  me   not.  for  1  am   not   yet   ascended   to   my 
Father:    but    u"  to  mv  brethren,  and    say  unto   them.  1 
ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father:  unto  my  <  <<»\. 
and  your  ( iod."     To  these  difficult  words  many  diii'erent 
renderings   ha\e  Keen    ^iven  (sou  Meyer  and  Tholuck,  in  loc.; 
I  >;iL-r,  Ui/cK-ri.itMi,  pun  r,,  p.  M-J  ;  some  coarse,  even  revolting; 
!  many  iv'|uirin--   the   insertion   in   the   text   of  thoughts 
which  are  not  there:  other-  too  far-fetched   and  mysti- 
cal.     The  U-,t  wav.  it  seems  to  us.  to  und'T-tand  them 
is  to  endeavour  to   put  ourselves   into  the   position  of 
John,  and  to  ask  vshat   is  the  li^ht  in  which  they  must 
have   appeared    to   him'      For  we   cannot   doubt,  when 
we  consider  the  whole  nature  of  his  (  dispel,  that  it  was 
his   sense   of   their   correspondence  with   the   picture   of 
his  divine  Master  which  he  has  then'  given,  that  made 
them  cling  to  his  memory,  as  especially  worthy  ot   re 
cord,  amidst  so  much  else  that  he  has  passed  by.      Witli 
;  this  object  in  view,  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
'  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  our  notice.     It  is  the  great  lesson 
of    that  chapter  that,   not   Christ's   ascension,    hut    his 
death,  was  his    "going  away"  from  the  disciples;   that 
that    death,    together   with   the  removal   of    his   lod'dij 
presence  which  was  involved   in  it,  was  expedient,  was 
i  necessary  to  true  t/>/ritn<i/  communion  with  him;   that 
it   would   lie  the  means  of    introducing    his  people  to 
immediate  intercourse   with   the  Father,  and  to  a  far 
closer  and  more  delightful  intercourse  with  himself  than 
they  had  yet  enjoyed.      Hence  it  follows  that,  when  he 
speaks  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  chapter  of  their 
"seeing  him  because  he  goes  to  the  "Father,"  he  refers 
not  to  his  resurrection,  when  the  bodily  eye  would  again 
see  him,  but  to  his  complete  disappearance  from  their 
view,  when  the  spiritual  and  not  the  mental  eye  would 
be  the  instrument  of  vision.     Then  there  would   lie  on 
his  part  a  ''seeing  them  again."  \cr.  '.'I!;  on  their  part  a 
"seeing  him  after  a  little  while,'"  vur.  in,  which  would 
make  them  rejoice  with  unchanging  joy.     John  must 
have  understood  the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  Mary  Mag- 
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dalene  :is  au  expression  of  the  same  great  truths. 
I  ieii.  v.  accordingly.  that  part  (if  the  message  to  the 
disciples  upon  which  lu  fixes,  "(  io  tn  niv  brethren,  ami 
say  untti  them,  1  asi-cnd  unto  my  Father,  and  your 


Father:  and   to  my  God,  and     our  G 


It  is  nut  a 


message  that  Christ  is  risen:  the  thought  of  resurrection 
is  here  embraced  rather  as  a  part  only  of  that  entirely 
new  and  permanent  state  of  things  which  was  just 
begun.  It  is  a  message  that  Christ  was  now,  as  it 
wen-,  on  his  way  to  the  .Father,  that  the  time  of  "not 
seeing  him,  and,  by  consequence,  of  not  depending 
upon  bodily  modes  of  communication  with  him,  was 


bein      introduc 


Henceforward    those  wh 


him.  must  see  him  in  a  higher  sense:  and,  when  they 
d.i  MI.  he,  so  far  from  being  absent,  will  be  more  closely 
than  ever  with  them.  Hence  also  the  important  word, 
"brethren."  The  message  is  not  simply  to  disciples. 
It  is  not,  ''Go,  tell  my  disci]  iles."  They  are  "brethren." 
His  God  is  their  God.  His  Father  is  their  Father. 
They  are  entering  upon  a  state  of  spiritual  fellowship 
with  the  Father  similar  to  his  own,  and  that  fellowship 
is  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  new 
condition.  Xow  therefore  we  may  see  the  force  of  the 
words,  ''Touch  me  not."  The  season  for  "handling'' 
the  Word  of  life,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  was 
past.  But  as  it  passed  away,  the  time  of  another 
"touching,"  only  of  touching  in  a  spiritual  and,  because 
spiritual,  a  deeper  sense  than  ever,  was  beginning;  let 
the  transition  moment  go  by;  and  then,  when  he  has 
ascended  to  his  Father,  they  shall  touch  him,  see  him, 
hear  him,  handle  him  in  the  only  way  in  which  he 
could  be  touched,  and  seen,  and  heard,  and  handled. 
Then  those  who  exercised  a  living  faith  —  a  faith  to 
which  all  its  object  has  been  revealed  -would  be  in  the 
Father,  "as  the  Father  was  in  him,  and  he  in  the 


I  ather     (•  omi>.  Jn. 


Such  seems  to  lie  the  mean- 


in.  u'  of  Christ's  answer  to  Mary  .Magdalene  upon  this 
occasion.  It  may  indeed  be  objected  that  in  Jn.  xx.  '27, 
our  Lord  says  to  Thomas,  "  Reach  hither  thy  finger 
and  behold  my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and 
thrust  it  into  my  side."  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Thomas  was  at  that  moment  ''faithless,"  not  "believ- 
ing." Uc  had  not  yet  said  "  Rabboni;"  and  the  highest 
blessing  would  only  be  his  when,  no  more  needing  to 
see  or  touch  with  the  bodily  senses,  he  would  "believe"' 
in  the  risen  Saviour,  and  have  spiritual  communion 
with  him.  The  blessing  here  spoken  by  Jesus  to  those 
who  "have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed,"  does  not 
so  much  apply  to  the  forming  of  a  faith  independently 
of  sight,  as  to  that  continued  life  of  faith  whose  essence 
is  that  it  does  not  see  with  the  bodily,  that  it  always 
sees  with  the  spiritual,  eye. 

Having  received  the  message  of  her  Lord,  Mary 
came  and  told  the  disciples  what  she  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  with  that  intimation  the  account  of  her  in 
the  Gospels  closes.  It  is  saitl  by  authors  of  the  Greek 
church  of  the  ninth  and  following  centuries,  that,  after 
tin  ascension  of  Christ,  she  accompanied  the  Virgin  and 
the  apostle-  John  to  Ephesus,  and  that  she  died  and 


was  buried  there  about  A.u. 


The   emperor  Leo, 


about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  is  reported 
to  have  transferred  her  remains  to  Constantinople,  and 
to  have  deposited  them  in  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus. 
There  is  a  pretended  history  of  her  said  to  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew,  by  Marada,  servant  of  Martha,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  forgery  (calmet's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible).  In  the  mediaeval  hymns  (Daniel's  Thes. 


Hyninol.  li.  p.  13,  40,  41),   .Mary  is 

having  been  the  first  to  who 
peared,  and  beautiful  ICSM.HS 
cumstance,  although  always 
already  spoken  of  as  the  leading  idea  of  the  time,  that 
she  was  the  penitent  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  She  be- 
comes a  glorious  trophy  of  the  Redeemer's  morcv.  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  value  of  penitence,  a  type  of 
the  true  church  of  God  still  vexed  by  heretics  and 
wicked  men  as  s 

appear  before  the  true  statement  of  th 
can  perhaps  dwell  now  only  upon  the  consoling  fact 
that  she  who  was  the  last  to  leave  the  tomb  of  the 
crucified,  was  the  first  to  behold  the  glory  of  the  risen, 
Saviour.  Her  festival  is  celebrated  both  in  the  easti  rn 
and  western  church  on  the  2_M  July. 

The  effort  to  reconcile  the  details  of  the  narrative  of 
the  resurrection,  morning  as  they 
with  those  of  the  other  evangelists,  belongs  ratlin-  to 
an  article  on  the  resurrection  of  .Jesus  than  to  one  on 
Mary  Magdalene.  [w.  :\i.] 

MARY  OF  CLEOPHAS.  The  questions  connected 
with  this  Mary  are  of  a  somewhat  intricate  character; 
and,  so  far  as  she  is  herself  concerned,  of  no  -ivat 
moment.  They  bear,  however,  so  closely  upon  two 
points  of  very  deep  interest— the  perpetual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  and  the  personality  of  James, 
the  writer  of  our  canonical  epistle — that  it  would  be 
improper  to  pass  them  by.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
give  our  readers  as  clear  a  conception  of  the  matter  as 
we  can,  consistently  with  the  limits  within  whic 
must  confine  ourselves.  Three  inquiries  meet  us.  The 
first  having  reference  to  the  relationship  between  the 
.Mary  of  Clopas  spoken  of  in  Jn.  xix.  "25  (tor  the  read- 
ing Cleophas  is  there  unquestionably  wrong),  and  the 
Virgin;  the  second  to  Mary's  relationship  to  Clopas: 
and  the  third  to  her  family.  The  conclusion  to  whii-h 
we  come  upon  these  points  will  in  no  small  decree  help 
us  to  determine  whether  James,  one  of  her  sons,  and 
of  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles,  was  a  cousin  of 
Jesus,  and  the  writer  of  ihe  epistle  of  James,  and 
Jesus  his  mother's  only  child;  or  whether  the  writer  of 
the  epistle  was  a  full  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  Mary 
the  Virgin  had  thus  other  children  born  to  her  after 
the  latter's  birth.  In  what  way  one  or  other  set  of 
these  inferences  is  rendered  most  probable  by  the  result 
of  our  inquiries  regarding  Mary,  we  shall  briefly  indi- 
cate hereafter.  In  the  meantime  we  turn  to  the  in- 
quiries themselves. 

1.  The  relationship  between  Mary  and  the  Virgin. 
In  Jn.  xix.  25  we  read,  "  Now  there  stood  by  the 
cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister, 
Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  As 
generally  understood,  we  have  here  three  persons 
enumerated — the  Virgin  Mary  ;  her  sister,  Clopas' s 
Mary;  and  Mary  Magdalene.  We  turn  to  Mat.  xxvii. 
/)(>.  and  the  same  group  is  given  us  as  consisting  of 
"Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children.''  And 
again,  in  Mar.  xv.  40,  they  are  thus  enumerated : 
"Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James 
the  less  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Salome  is  the  same  as  the  "mother  of  Zebedee's 
children ;"  so  that  the  lists  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
entirely  correspond.  Each  gives  the  same  three;  each 
;imits  the  Virgin.  Comparing  these  passages,  then, 
with  the  list  of  John,  we  find  in  the  latter  the  Virgin 
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added,  and  Mary  Magdalene  the  same:  and  we  have 
then  the  words,  "his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of 
Clopas."  corresponding-  to  "Mary  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses.  and  Salome."  If  therefore  the  two  former 
clauses  refer  only  to  one  person,  John  makes  no  men- 
tion of  his  own  mother  Salome:  and  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how  he  who  was  himself  the  only  apostle 
beside  the  cross  at  the  time  should  have  failed  to 
enumerate  her.  more  especially  when  his  addition  of 
the  Virgin's  name-  shows  the  independence  of  his  nar- 
rative. In  these  circumstances  it  has  been  proposed 
(WiusulLT  iu  Stud,  uii'l  Krit.  1-1",  iii.  f.  »'•!-)  to  read  John  xix. 
•1~>  otherwise  than  is  usually  don,-,  and  to  find  then- 
four  persons  instead  of  three;  thus  making  the  \\ords 
"his  mother's  sister"  refer  to  a  different  person  than  , 
'•Marv  the  wife  of  Clopas."  "  His  mother's  sister" 
would  then  correspond  to  Salome  tin-  wife  of  Zebedee, 
and  mother  of  the  evangelist;  "Mary  the  \\if«  of 
Clopas"  would  be  an  altogether  diilereiit  person.  I'pon 
this  view  the  lists  of  the  three  evangelists  would  en- 
tirely harmoni/c,  with  the  simple  exception  that  John's, 
by  his  mention  of  tin:  Vir-'in.  would  be  more  c"iupl<  te 
a  circumstance  which,  \\h'-:i  we  remember  that  he 
wa~  present  on  tin-  spot,  \\uuld  beat  once  accounted 
for.  The  only  difliculty  to  which  this  rendering  is  ', 
'  \p  'S-d  is.  that  tii'  i-i-  is  a  want  of  the  copula  between 
the  clauses,  "his  nioth'-r's  sister"  and  "  Mary  the  \\  ife  of 
Clopas,"  which  clauses  mi-ht  therefore  seem  to  stand 
in  apposition  with  "in-  another.  Had  the  copula  been 
there,  there  would  lie  no  doubt  that  four  persons  \\.  n- 
mentioned.  Is  its  absence  fatal  to  the  theory  '.  \\Y 
imagine  not.  b\>r  it  is  quite  pos-ible  that  John  here 
presents  us  withtuo  --p.ups  of  persons  th'-  tirst  -Totip 
consisting  of  Christ's  mother  and  his  moth' r's  sishr: 
the  second  of  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  and  Mary  M;e_r- 
dal'-ne.  Instances  of  such  grouping  wo  find  in  tin- 
catalogue  of  the  apostles  in  Mat.  x.  :!-4.  and,  without 
the  use  of  a  copula  at  all,  iu  1  Ti.  iii  li>.  I'ut  this 
view  of  Jn.  xix.  '2~>  is  rendered  still  in  -re  probable  by 
two  different  considerations.  l''or.  tirst.  v\  >•  thus  avid 
the  difficulty  occasioned  by  th  -  supposition  that  in  tin- 
same  family  there  wen-  two  sisters  of  the  same  name 
—  Mary.  It  is  at  least  highly  improbable  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  The  same  name  may  be  found 
given  to  different  children  of  the  same  parents,  but  only 
us  part  of  their  designation.  That  in  the  house  of  the 
Virgin's  father  there  should  have  been  two  sisters,  each, 
so  far  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  known  only  as 
Mary,  is  a  st  itenient  which  nothing  but  very  positive 
evidence  would  lead  any  one  to  accept.  Secondly,  if 
the  view  of  the  verse  now  advocated  lie  correct,  and 
"  his  mother  s  sister"  refer  to  Salome,  we  have  a  keep- 
ing back  of  the  real  name  in  circumstances  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  ( iospel  of  John.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Evangelist  never  names  himself,  using  always  the 
circumlocution  ''the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved:"  and 
thus,  in  like  manner,  here  he  would  be  found  refraining 
from  the  use  of  his  mother's  name,  and  characterizing 
her  as  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  AVe  conclude, 
therefore,  that  in  Jn.  xix.  '2~>,  we  have  four  persons 
mentioned,  instead  of  three;  and  that  the  Mary  now 
before  us  was  not  the  sister  of  the  Virgin. 

Other  theories  on  the  relationship  between  Mary  of 
Clopas  and  the  Virgin  have  been  proposed,  to  which  it 
may  be  well  to  advert  for  a  moment.  According  to 
one  of  these,  Clopas  her  husband  was  a  brother  of 
Joseph  the  Virgin's  husband.  The  two  Marys  thus 


become  sisters-in-law.  According  to  another,  Clopas 
was  the  brother,  not  of  Joseph  the  husband,  but  of 
Joachim  the  father,  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  then  thought 
that  of  the  two  brothers  Clopas  died  iirst.  and  child- 
less; whereupon  Joachim  married  the  widow,  and  had 
-Marv  born  to  him.  The  two  Marys  would  thus  be 
le\  irate  sisters;  and  the  expression  "Clopas's  Mary" 
,?)  TOV  K, \WTrd;  would  mean,  not  Clopas's  wife,  but  his 
(.laughter:  for  she  would  lie  considered  not  so  much  the 
daughter  of  her  real  father,  as  the  daughter  of  the 
brother  to  \\hom.  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  she  had 
been  raised  up  as  seed.  Neither  of  these  theories 
possesses  the  slightest  claim  on  our  acceptance;  and 
the  last  is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  Janus  the  son  of 
.Mary  is  also  the  son  of  Alpheiis  or  (  lopas  ifor  indcn- 
titV  of  tlltse  t\\o  names  see  bel<>\\  ,  \\hieh  upon  it  he 
could  not  be.  I'pon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  HIM  ins 
no  --ood  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  rela- 
tionship between  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Mary  now 
before  us. 

'2.  A  second  point  of  inquiry  has  reference  to  the 
relationship  between  Mary  and  Clopas  in  other  words, 
to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  Jn.  xix.  lift, 
"Clopas's  Marv"  >•  TOT  K,\t-.'7ru  .  I;  must  mean  either 
that  she  was  the  wile  or  the  dau-htcr  of  Clepas.  \Ye 
have  rejected  the  idea  of  the  hater,  and  there  remains 
therefore  only  the  former.  The  sole  diiliculty  upon 
this  point  mi-lit  seem  to  be,  that  James  the  less, 
son  of  .Mary,  is  said  in  Mat.  x.  :'>,  to  be  the  son  of 
Alpheiis.  P'lit  this  dillicnlty  is  easily  removed:  for 
Alpheiis  and  Clepas  are  generally  n  cognised  to  be  the 
sani'-  name,  the  diili  ruiee  arising  only  from  a  different 
p!iiiiunciati"n  of  the  initial  Hebrew  ktter  in  the  word 
•r-p. 

:;.  ( >ur  third  and  last  point  of  inquiry  is  as  to  Mary's 
family.  Js  she  the  mother  of  the  diff.  rent  persons 
enumerated  in  Mat.  xiii.  :">•">,  fiii,  Janus,  .lost  s.  Simon, 
Judas,  and  the  sisters  :  Or  are  the  James  and  Joses, 
M.it.  \\vii.  :.i;,  and  Judo,  I.u.  vj.  n;,  of  whom  sin.-  is  the 
mother,  another  James,  Joses,  Jude  i  Those  who  adopt 
;he  former  view  imagine  that,  as  Mary  was  either  the 
sister  or  sister-in-law  of  the  Virgin,  she  took  up  her 
residence  with  her  after  the  death  of  her  o\\  n  husband; 
and  that,  probably  not  Ion-  afterwards,  when  Joseph 
also  died,  the  t\\o  \\  ido\\ed  sisters  \\iththeir  families 
came  to  be  considered  one.  The  children,  therefore, 
both  male  and  female,  spoken  of  in  Mat.  .xiii.  ;>~>,  ;"/o', 
are  not  the  Yir-in's  children,  but  our  present  Mary's; 
and  the  .lames  and  .loses  specially  associated  with  her 
in  several  passages  already  mentioned  are  merely  the 
two  oldest  of  that  large  family  group.  Hut  surely  it  is 
in  the  hi-hest  degree  improbable  that  in  such  a  list  >  f 
the  household  as  that  contained  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Matthew — "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ':  Js  not 
his  mother  called  Mary  :  and  his  brethren  James,  and 
.loses,  and  Simon,  ami  .hulas'  And  his  sisters,  are 
they  not  all  with  us  f — the  real  mother  of  the  children 
should  have  been  altogether  omitted,  and  tin  ir  names 
so  closely  connected  with  that  of  a  Mary  who  was  only 
their  aunt.  No  doubt,  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  idea, 
we  have  two  Marys,  one  of  whom  has  four  sons  — 
James,  Joses,  Simon,  Judas;  the  other  at  least  three 
Klins — James,  Joses,  Judas.  After  all,  however,  there  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  repetition  in  two  different 
families  of  three  names  which  were  amongst  the  com- 
monest in  Israel.  And  not  only  so,  but  we  have  here 
the  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  best  authcnti- 
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cated  reading  in  Mat.  xiii.  55  that  adopted  also  by 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregolles  -  is  not  Joses,  but 
Joseph,  for  the  second  son,  after  the  name  of  his  father. 
It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  Joses  had 
gradually  crept  into  the  text  instead  of  Joseph,  owing 
to  the  early  and  wide-spread  belief  that  Jesus  was  an 
only  child,  and  that  those  spoken  of  as  his  brothers 
were  really  his  cousins,  the  children  of  C'lopas  and 
Mary.  The  adoption  of  the  true  reading  goes  far  to 
dissipate  that  idea  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary; 
and  at  all  events  shows  us  that  the  children  in  Mat. 
xiii.  55.  5ii,  were  not  our  Mary's  children. 

Such  then  being  the  conclusions  to  which  we  come 
— that  Mary  of  C'lopas  was  neither  the  Virgin's  sister 
nor  sister-in-law;  that  she  was  the  wife,  not  the 
daughter,  of  C'lopas;  and  that  the  James,  Joses,  and 
•  I  ml;'  who  were  her  children,  are  not  the  James,  Joses, 
Judc  of  Mat.  xiii.  55 — we  may  now  mark  only  in  one 
word  the  connection  between  these  conclusions  and  the 
two  points  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

First,  as  to  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  such  an  idea  is  deprived  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered essential  to  its  support,  whenever  we  conclude 
that  the  children  of  Mat.  xiii.  55,  50,  were  not  the 
children  of  Mary  wife  of  C'lopas.  Secondly,  as  to  the 
personality  of  James  the  author  of  the  epistle;  it  is  at 
least  rendered  more  likely  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  that  he  was  a  real  brother  of  our  Lord.  St. 
James  our  Lord's  brother  and  James  son  of  Alpheus 
were  not  the  same  person.  Whether  indeed  the  James 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  A.cts  of  the  Apostles  and  of 
Gal.  i.  lij;  ii.  !»,  is  not  really  the  Lord's  cousin,  is  not 
after  all  James  son  of  C'lopas  and  Mary,  an  apostle 
and  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  is  a  question  which  can- 
not be  decided  here.  Enough  for  us  to  have  noted,  in 
connection  with  our  present  subject,  that  there  was  a 
James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  (The  other  view,  however,  may  be 
seen  stated  under  JUDK.) 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice  very  briefly  the  informa- 
tion which  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  regarding 
the  Mary  of  whom  we  write.  We  are  first  introduced 
to  her  at  a  period  so  late  as  the  crucifixion.  There 
she  is  found  first  standing  afar  off,  Mat.  xxvii.  :>:,,  and 
gradually  drawing  near  the  cross,  Ju.  xix.  •>:,.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  we  see  her  sitting  with  Mary 
Magdalene  sorrowfully  contemplating  the  tomb  where 
the  body  of  Jesus  has  now  been  laid,  Mat.  xxvii.  01.  Very 
early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  she  comes  au'ain 
with  the  Magdalene  to  see  the  sepulchre,  and  to  assist 
in  anointing  with  sweet  spices  the  body  of  her  beloved 
Lord,  Mat.  xxviii.  i;  Lu.  xxiv.  1.  She  finds  the  stone  rolled 
back  from  the  door,  and  an  angel  sitting  on  it  who 
dispels  her  fears,  conveys  to  her  the  joyful  assurance 
that  her  Lord  is  risen,  and  invites  her  to  behold  the 
empty  grave.  She  departs  quickly  from  the  sepulchre, 
and  runs  to  bring  the  disciples  word  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. Jesus  meets  her,  and  is  recognised  by  her.  on 
the  way.  She  holds  him  by  the  feet,  and  worships 
him,  and  receives  instruction  to  tell  his  brethren  that 
they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  him. 
With  these  slight  notices  ends  all  that  we  know  of 
Mary,  wife  of  C'lopas.  It  would  seem  indeed  from 
Mar.  xv.  41,  that  she  had  been  previously  one  of  those 
who  had  followed  Jesus,  and  ministered  to  him  when 
he  was  in  Galilee:  but  she  is  not  brought  prominently 
before  us  at  that  time.  [w.  M.] 


MARY  OF  BETHANY 

MARY  OF  BETHANY,  sister  of  Martha  and  La- 
zarus. Under  the  latter  names  we  have  already  spoken 
of  the  different  points  connected  with  the  position 
and  circumstances  of  the  family  of  lielhany.  and  with 
Mary's  place  in  it.  It  only  therefore  remains  for  us 
now  to  endeavour  to  form  a  fuller  estimate  of  Mary's 
character  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  different  inci- 
dents related  of  her  in  the  Gospels.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  there  be 
any  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  anointing  of  Christ 
spoken  of  in  Lu.  vii.  ;50-5<>,  is  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed in  Mat.  xxvi.  0-1:];  Mar.  xiv.  ;}-!»;  and  Jn.  xii. 
3-S.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  last-men- 
tioned passages  refer  to  the  same  event;  does  the  first 
passage  do  so  too  <  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
most  materially  influence  our  knowledge  of  Mary's  his- 
tory, and  the  conception  which  we  form  both  of  what  she 
herself  was,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to 
Jesus.  It  has  indeed  been  urged  as  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument against  the  identification  of  "the  woman" 
of  Lu.  vii.  with  either  Mary  of  Bethany  or  Mary 
Magdalene,  that  such  an  idea  is  inconsistent  with  the 
tender  nature  of  those  ties  by  which  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  evidently  drawn  to  both.1  But  the  argu- 
ment is  wholly  without  force.  Where  the  Saviour  par- 
dons, he  pardons  fully.  Where  the  heart  is  thoroughly 
renewed,  no  past  life  of  sin  can  remain  a  barrier  be- 
tween it  and  him  who  "  came  not  to  call  the  righteous 
but  sinners  to  repentance."  The  wandering  sheep, 
however  far  it  may  have  wandered,  is  brought  back, 
when  found,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  good  Shepherd 
with  rejoicing.  The  prodigal,  when  he  returns,  is  re- 
instated in  all  the  privileges  of  sonship  in  his  father's 
house.  So  far,  therefore,  from  there  being  inconsistency 
between  the  supposition  of  a  previous  life  of  even  fla- 
grant sin  on  the  part  of  Mary,  and  the  ''love''  after- 
wards felt  for  her  by  the  Redeemer,  the  fact,  could  it 
be  established,  would  form  only  another  illustration  of 
the  fulness  of  his  pardoning  mercy  and  the  abounding 
riches  of  his  grace.  "  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  our  ways."  "  The  first  shall 
be  last,  and  the  last  first."  But  while  this  must  be 
freely  allowed,  it  does  concern  us  to  know  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  really  are:  whether  Mary  of 
Bethany  had  always  been  the  pure  and  gentle  spirit  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  her;  or  whether  he*- 
previous  life,  up  almost  to  the  moment  when  we  find 
her,  having  made  choice  of  the  good  part,  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  had  been  one  of  profligacy. 

In  comparing  the  narratives  referred  to.  it  may  cer- 
tainly strike  us  with  surprise  that  Jesus  should  have 
been  twice  anointed  by  a  woman,  and  that  too  upon  the 
feet,  Lu.  vii.  ns;  Ju.  xii.  3;  that,  in  both  cases,  the  woman 
should  have  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair;  and  that,  again 
in  both,  the  name  of  the  host  in  whose  house  the  anoint- 
ing took  place  should  have  been  the  same,  Lu.  vii.  43:  Mat. 
xxvi.  o.  Yet  it  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  of  an- 
ointing an  honoured  guest  was  so  exceedingly  common 
in  the  East,  that  in  Ps.  xxiii.  it  forms  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  rich  table  which  the  goodness  of  God 
is  there  described  as  preparing  for  the  psalmist,  "  Thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil;"  that  the  neglecting  of  it 
by  a  host  might  even  be  charged  against  him  as  a  want 
of  courtesy,  Lu.  vii.  44;  and  that  there  would  therefore  be 

1  Tims  Deyling  (Obs.  Saci:  iii.  300)  says,  speaking  of  the  Mag- 
dalene, "Earn  enim  Christus  neutiqnam  tolerasset  si  qu.Tstum 
nieretrieiuin  fooisset,  tantaque  nominis  infamia  laborasset." 


MARY  OF  BETHANY 


MARY  OK  BETHANY 


no  improbability  in  supposing  that  our  Lord  miu'ht 
have  been  often  thus  anointed.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
narratives  before  us,  the  woman  was  not  the  hostess, 
but,  seeing  that  Simon  had  not  performed  the  courteous 
act,  ho\v  naturally  might  she  think  that  that  very  ne- 
glect of  his  was  at  once  her  call  and  opportunity  to  pay 
to  Jesus  the  tribute  of  honour  which  she  felt  was  due. 
That,  too,  both  women  should  anoint  the  feet  might  well 
arise,  either  from  their  conviction  that  here  was  no 
ordinary  guest,  or  perhaps  more  simply  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  while  Jesus  reclined  at  table,  the  feet 
would  be  reached  more  easily  than  the  head  by  persons 
who  were  just  entering  the  room,  and  who.  a*  not 
among  the  guests,  would  nattirallv  stand  near  the  door. 
Tlie  whole  narrative  also,  in  eai-h  case,  indicates  an 
amount  of  reverence  far  surpassing  that  of  ordinary 
courtesy:  and  that  reverence,  while  it  adopted  the 
substance  of  the  method  in  \\liich  courteous  feeling 
was  usually  expressed,  mi^ht  easily  urive  to  it  a  deeper 
and  more  touching  form.  The  same  consideration  may 
explain  the  UM-  of  tlie  hair  of  the  head  upon  the  two 
separate  occasions.  Nothing  would  come  more  readily 
to  a  woman's  hand  than  the  long  lucks  which  mijit 
lie  hanging  over  her  shoulders  and.  if  in  them  her  '_lorv 
lay,  compare  1  Co.  xi.  is,  how  tilting  was  it  that  they 
should  be  consecrated  even  to  menial  service  ill  the  case 
of  him  who  was  felt  to  lie  worthv  of  her  best,  her  all. 
Finally,  the  fact  that  the  name  Simon  should  tuice 
occur  as  the  name  of  the  ho-i  in  \sho--e  hou-e  the 
anointing  took  place  need  oeca-ion  us  no  .-urprise. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  .ineof  the  commonest  in 
Israel.  As  many  as  nine  are  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Considerations  such  a-  the-e  may  well  diminish 
any  feeling  of  surprise  that,  in  the  course  of  a  three 
years'  ministry,  and  Mich  a  mini-try'  Je-n-  should  have 
been  anointed  twice.  Indeed  the  one  anointing  mav 
have  been  the  very  tiling  to  surest  the  other:  and  the 
supposition  that  it  was  so  would  be  rendered  all  the 
more  probable,  did  there  appear  to  be  anv  good  ground 
for  adopting  the  idea,  often  entertained,  that  Simon 
the  J'harisee  of  l.u.  vii.  '.','.>,  -in.  and  Simon  the  leper  of 
Mat.  xxvi.  »!,  and  .Mar.  xiv.  '.\,  were  the  same. 

When  we'  turn  to  the  narratives  themselves,  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  can  be  entertained  that  tlie  two  anoint- 
ings were  not  the  same.  They  differ  in  almost  every 
particular  except  those  that  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  minute  details, 
but  even  a  slight  attention  to  the  story  in  each  case  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  difference.  The  places  are 
different;  in  the  one  Bethany,  in  the  other  an  unknown 
village,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Nain  (IK-vlm^, 
KuiiiMel,  Meyer  but  <l<-,iil,irully}.  The  characters  of  tile 
hosts,  on  the  supposition  which  appears  to  us  the 
most  probable,  that  we  have  two  Simons  and  not  one, 
are  different;  in  tlie  one,  a  self-righteous  1'harisee;  in 
the  other,  a  person  who  seems  to  have  himself  ex- 
perienced the  healing  power  of  Jesus.  (Sir  SIMON.) 
The  characters  of  the  women  are  different;  in  the 
one  a  notorious  sinner;  in  the  other,  a  woman  whose 
reputation  at  least  appears  to  be  unsullied.  The 
ointments  used  are  different:  in  the  one,  a  thick  oint- 
ment, "  the  offering  of  that  which  had  been  an  acces- 
sory in  her  unhallowed  work  of  sin"  (AHbrdimLu.  vii.  3M; 
in  the  other  a  fluid  and  very  precious  nard.1  The  ob- 

1  Kuinoel  on  Mat.  xxvi.  7  speaks,  on  tlie  authority  of  Spanheim 
and  Heyniiis,  (if  nard  as  a  ''tenue  et  simplex  oleum  factum  ex 
uno  genere  odoruni,"  of  tlie  ointment  aa  "  crassum  ac  inixtum 
ex  variis  ixloribus." 


\  jects  of  the  anointing  are  different:  in  the  one.  the  first 
:  offering  of  penitence  and  resolved  amendment,  in  the 
I  other,  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  mercies  already 
received.  The  objectors  are  different:  in  the  one  Si- 
mon, in  the  other  tlie  disciples,  and  especially  Judas. 
The  grounds  of  objection  are  different:  in  the  one,  the 
permitting  the  expression  of  regard  on  the  part  of  a  dis- 
[  solute  and  degraded  woman,  in  the  other,  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  act.  Christ's  interpretations  of  what  is 
done  are  different:  for  the  one  he  especially  commends 
j  as  an  outpouring  of  love,  the  other  he  views  as  a  pro- 
phetic intimation  of  his  own  approaching  fate.  To  these 
points  of  difference  might  be  added  that  of  time,  for, 
although  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  general  chro- 
I  noloey  of  the  (iospds,  the  act  of  Mary  is  in  this  case 
of  -o  speciaba  character,  that  it  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  closing  hours  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  while 
that  of  the  "  woman  which  \\as  a  sinner"  must  lielon^ 
to  a  much  earlier  period  of  his  ministry,  unless  the 
whole  narrative  of  Luke's  Compel  i.-  to  be  thrown  into 
inextricable  confusion.  Nor.  lastly,  can  it  be  regarded 
as  without  weight  that  Luke,  after  having  himself 
-iveii  the  account  referred  to  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
his  ( iospel,  should,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  introduce  us  to 
Mary  a-  if  she  \\vre  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
upon  the  scene,  without  the  sli-htest  intimation  that 
she  was  the  penitent  whose  love  to  Jesus,  and  gracious 
reception  by  him.  lie  had  so  -hortlv  In-fore  described. 
He  names  her  in  the  tenth  chapter;  \\liv.  if  the  person 
spoken  of  in  the  seventh  chapter  were  the  same,  does 
be  not  name  her  then-'  \Ve  can  ha\c-  no  hesitation 
therefore  in  regarding  the  narrative  in  Luke  as  entirely 
different  from  tho.-e  in  the  thivi  other  <  Gospels,  and  as 
one  from  which  no  light  is  thrown  on  the  history  and 
character  of  Marv  of  l.ethany. 

Turning  then  to  those  passages  \\here  the  Marv 
now  before  us  reaily  appears,  we  recognise  her  at  once 
as  a  person  of  uivat  susceptibility  of  impression.  Drifted 
with  deeji  and  tender  feelings,  and  rich  in  the  warmest 
affections  of  the  heart.  She  is  not  indeed  thetvpeuf 
contemplative  piety,  just  as  .Martha  (fee  MAKTHA  is 
not  the  type  of  unildliness  of  spirit.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  she  was  not  ready  to  take  her 
part  in  the  concerns  (,f  the  household  when  not  sum- 
moned away  from  them  by  any  appeal  to  that  emotional 
,  nature  which  she-  possessed  in  so  hi^h  a  degree;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  \\onl  "left"  in  Lu.  x.  -In.  indicates 
i  that,  at  Christ's  first  coming  into  the  house  on  that 
!  occasion,  and  before  lie  had  begun  to  speak,  she  had 
!  joined  her  sister  in  making  pro\ision  for  his  wants 
;  (Mover  in  Inc.)  But  the  tendency  of  her  :-onl  was  towards 
(  iod  and  spiritual  things,  and  to  them,  whenever  there 
was  opportunity,  she  turned  as  to  her  true  refuge  and 
delight.  The  "many  things"  of  this  present  world 
were  comparatively  insignificant  to  her.  and  borne  as 
on  seraph's  wings,  by  the  words  of  (  hrist,  to  tlie 
contemplation  of  those  heavenly  realities  amidst  which 
she  found  a  congenial  home,  she  received  the  noble 
commendation  of  him  who  himself  failed  in  no  earthly 
duty,  ''one  thing  is  needful,  and  Mary  hath  chosen 
that  good  part,  which  shall  not  bo  taken  away  from 
her."  How  much  must  such  a  spirit  have  been  fed  by 
intercourse  with  Jesus  in  his  many  visits  to  Bethany, — 

The  peaceful  home,  to  zeal  sincere, 
And  heavenly  contemplation  dear, 
When  Martha  lov'd  to  wait  with  reverence  meet, 
And  wiser  Mary  lingcr'd  at  thy  sacred  feet. 

—  Keble's  t'/t,  ',Bti(i.n  Ymr  (Advent  Sunday  . 
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Tho  tenderness   and   doiith 
impression    which    such    a 


of   .Mary's  mittire,  and  the 
nature    makes    on    others, 


t  >l 


further    strikingly    illustrated    by 
d  of  her  in  the  account  of   the   raisin 


of  Lazarus: 


an  account  where  all  commentators  delight  to  trace 
the  singular  harmony  between  the  traits  of  her  cha'-ac- 
ter  there  incidentally  revealed  by  .John,  and  those 
disclosed  in  the  entirely  different  scene  in  which  Luke 
to  us.  How  like  are  the  two  sisters  on 
'"Lord,"  is  the  first 
,  "  if  thou  liadst  been 

ither  had  not  died,''  .In.  xi.  ^i,:i'J,  from  which, 
Bengel  with  his  usual  felicity,  we  may  infer  that 
one  another  before  their  brother's 
uld  that  the  Lord  were  here.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  this  likeness,  how  unlike  are  they!  Mar- 
tha's disappearance  from  the  house  seems  to  have  ex- 
cited no  remark  among  those  who  had  assembled  to 
condole  with  them.  They  probably  imagined  that  she 
had  gone  to  busy  herself  in  family  affairs.  But  when- 
ever Mary  rose  up  hastily  and  went  out,  they  followed 
her  saying,  "  She  goeth  unto  the  grave  to  weep  there."' 


When  the 


to  our  Lord  she  was  able  at  once 


to  enter  into  discourse  with  him,  ver.  ->i;  when  the  other 


saw  him  she  fell  down  at  his  feet, 


And  Jesus 


recognised  the  difference,  and  felt,  as  a  man,  its  power. 
It  was  the  sight  of  Mary's  tears  that  moved  to  their 
very  depths  the  sympathies  of  the  Man  of  sorrows,  so 
great  was  the  keenness  of  emotion  which  they  revealed. 
He  had  conversed  with  Martha;  he  now  wept  with 
Mary. 

One  other  incident  still  is  recorded  of  Mary,  and  it 
the  most  striking  in  her  history,  the  anointing  of  Jesus 
with  the  precious  ointment,  Mat.  xxvi.  0;  Mar.  xiv.  3; 
Jn.  xii.  :!.  Of  the  act  itself  we  have  already  spoken,  but 
the  light  in  which  it  is  presented  by  Jesus,  when  he 
replies  to  the  murmurers,  deserves  a  moment's  notice. 
Jt  had  been  a  costly  offering,  about  £1),  Hi.-.,  of  our 
money  (Alford  in  loo.),  and  without  much  difficulty  there- 
fore we  can  understand  the  ground  of  the  complaint, 
"  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred 
pence  and  given  to  the  poor?"  But  how  was  that  com- 
plaint rebuked,  rebuked  too,  let  it  be  observed,  as  if  it 
had  been  sincere,  instead  of  being  the  selfish  complaint 
which  it  really  was,  vcr.  o  —  it  is  by  the  evangelist  and 
not  by  Christ  that  the  selfishness  is  noted  —  and  what  a 
lesson  as  to  the  value  of  the  free  and  full  offering  of  love 
in  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Let  her  alone,  against  the  day 
of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this.  For  the  poor  always 
ye  have  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not  always,"  vcr.  7,  s. 
The  reading  of  the  later  critical  editions  of  the  Now 
Testament,  it  may  lie  remarked,  is  here  different  from 
that  of  the  Textns  Rercptus,  running.  "Let  her  alone, 
that  against  the  day  of  my  burying  she  may  keep  this." 
But  whatever  may  be  the  precise  reference  of  these 
words,  whether  (Meyer')  to  the  keeping  for  Christ's  ac- 
tual burial  of  what  may  have  still  remained  in  the  flask, 
from  which  a  part  only  of  the  nard  had  been  poured 
out:  or,  what  is  certainly  more  probable,  to  Mary's 
having  kept  it  till  this  day,  which  Christ  views  as  if  it 
were  already  the  day  of  his  burial,  now  so  near:  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  Saviour  »ives  to  the 
whole  act  a  prophetic  character.  Not  that  we  need 
suppose  that  Mary  herself  was  fully  conscious  of  what 
she  thus  did.  It  is  characteristic  of  every  true  sacri- 
fice made  in  Christ's  name  and  for  his  sake,  that  it  has 
a  far  more  wide-reaching  effect  than  the  offerer  might 


himself  imagine.  It  is  done  to  him  and  for  him  who  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  it  gains  from  that 
somewhat  of  the  power  of  his  mysterious  character  and 
history.  Mary  anointed  the  Saviour  in  simple  faith 
and  love,  and  in  grateful  adoration  of  that  \ 


which  had  brought  back  her  brother  from  the  grave. 
I  Jut  it  was  by  death  that  Jesus  was  to  conquer  death. 
He  knew  that  he  must  die  in  order  that  he  might 
give  to  all  his  people  that  victory  over  death  of  which 
he  had  just  afforded  an  illustration  in  the  case  of  La- 
zarus; and  therefore  he  saw,  in  Mary's  act,  not  only 
the  anointing  of  the  conqueror,  but  that  embalming 
which  belonged  to  the  apparent  defeat  which  was  yet 
his  path  to  victory.  Still  further  to  estimate  the  full 
force  of  Christ's  commendation  of  this  act,  we  must 
compare  it  with  such  words  of  his  as  those  in  John 
vi.  12,  "Cather  up  the  fragments  that  remain  that 
nothing  be  lost."  It  was  not  that  Christ  would  waste, 
but  that  he  knew  that  the  utmost  care  of  the  smallest 
gift  of  Cod  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture in  his  service  that  seems  to  the  world  waste.  In 
Christ's  kingdom  the  useful  is  not  the  measure  of  the 
noble  and  the  good.  There  is  a  higher  usefulness  than 
that  understood  by  those  who  weigh  all  things  in 
earthly  balances.  The  offerings  of  faith  for  a  great 
idea  are  great,  and  the  world  which  thinks  them  waste 
at  the  moment  reaps  from  them  in  after  years,  in  the 
elevation  of  its  faith,  in  the  enlarging  and  ennobling 
of  its  ideas,  its  richest  harvest.  Therefore  might  Jesus 
well  say  of  this  act  of  Mary's,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  through- 
out the  whole  world,  this  also  that  she  hath  done 
shall  be  si: 


of  time,  as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  female  piety,  deep, 
tender,  and  all- sacrificing.  Such  was  the  impression 
this  last  act  of  hers  made  in  her  own  day,  for  in  Jn. 
xi.  2  she  is  described  by  it,  and  Lazarus  is  her  brother. 
In  our  time  it  has  drawn  forth  some  of  the  finest  lines 
of  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age — 

"Her  eves  are  homes  of  silent  prayer, 

Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits; 

But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  t-its, 

And  he  that  brought  him  liaek  is  there. 

'  Then  one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  face, 
And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 
"  All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears, 

Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete, 
She  bows,  she  lathes  the  Saviour's  feet. 
With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 
"  Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers. 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure; 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure, 
Or  is  tli ere  blessedness  like  theirs?" 
—Tennyson,  In  Mciii.i.viam,  xxxii.  [w.  si.] 

MARY  OF  AC.  XII.  12.  This  Mary  is  chiefly 
known  to  us  by  the  circumstance  mentioned  in 
Acts  xii.  12,  that  she  was  the  mother  of  "  John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark."  that  is,  as  w-e  have  already  seen, 
of  Mark  the  evangelist  (ace  MAEK).  She  was  a  Christian 
of  Jerusalem,  but  how  or  when  converted  there  is 
nothing  to  inform  us.  Her  relation  to  the  early 
Christian  community  was  one  of  great  closeness  and 
importance.  She  was  a  near  relative  of  Barnabas, 
Col.  iv.  10,  and  if  we  understand  by  aveijsibs  in  that  pas- 
sage, not  a  nephew,  "sister's  son"  (Auth.  Version),  but, 


:M.U;Y  OF  uo.  xvr.  <L  i 

according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  (ElliL-oU  i;. 
lou.  >.  a  cousin,  sin,-  must  have  been,  his  aunt.  She  would 
thus  be  connected  with  one  of  the  most  laborious,  inde- 
fatigable.  and  self-denying  followers  of  Christ  at  that  i 
time,  and  the  connection  may  have  enlarged  and  puri- 
fiod  the  name  of  her  own  piety.  This  much  at  least  is 
obvious,  that  her  house  w  a.-  a  well-known  spot  for  the 
assemblies  for  prayer  of  the  infant  church  in  Jerusalem, 
and  that  the-  a]>ostle  I'eter  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  it.  When  miraculously  delivered  from  prison  hi 
seems  to  have  paused  fora  moment  to  reflect  both  upon 
the  wonderful  event  which  had  just  happen,  d.  and 
upon  what  he  would  do.  His  resolution  taken,  lie 
went  straight  to  Mary's  house;  "And  when  he  l':i'l  j 

e-onsidercd  the   thinu.   he   came   to    the   house   of    Marv 

.   • 

the  mother  of  John.     A  ,-.  \il.  PJ.      it  is  difficult  to  ima 
,,,,,.,  ,  .  •  i       i  i      •    (i 

that   she   did    not    also    exercise   considerable    intlneiice 

over  the  formiue-  of  the  character  of  Mark. 

The  decision,  promptness,  readiness  to  suffer,  which 

Marv  displayed  when  she  -ave  up  her  house  for  the  us,-  ' 
of  th^arly  disciples  of  Jesus,  correspond  with  the.  juick 
determined  sjiirit  \\hich  appears,  if  we  may  jud-v  fn.m 
the  tone  of  his  (Jospeh  to  liave  been  possessed  by  her 
son.  <  »f  the  fanciful  idea  "t  l,an_:v  that  she  possessed 
~  ime  ]>ropcrty  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that 
perhaps  even  the  ^mlen  of  <  ;<-th-emaiio  be-hm-i-d  t- 
h  ;-.  we  have  alri-adv  spok,  n  in  the  article'  on  Mark. 
'I  lie  tradition  of  the  church  is  oj.po-ed  to  such  an  idea, 
.  \reordinu  to  it.  her  lions,.  s\as  i.n  .Mount  /ion.  .-ni.1 
Kpiphanius  savs  that  it  escaped  the  d,  .-t  ruction  of 
.leriisalcm  bv  Titu^.  and  \\.is  changed  into  a  \-erv 
famous  church  which  continued  several  au'-s  (Ciiimft, 
I  Mot.  <>f  the  n  !"'•!•; 

MARY    OF  RO.   XVI    r,.       Of  this   Marv  we   know 
nothing   further  than    \\hat    i~    contained    in  the   slight 
notice  here  given  of   her.       If  t  Me  r.  adin-  of  the  Ti.rtn.< 
/e  '-//./IK  is   to  be    retained,  as    is   done    bv  Ti.-ch'-nd"rf 
and  1  )e  \Vette.   we  must    infer   that   <]\>-  was  most  pro- 
bably  a  Christian    belonging   to   some  other  city   than 
li'ome,  for  the  a]Hist]c  >p,-aks  ,  ,f  her  "  h;i\inj  liestoued 
much  labour  upon  him."  and   he    hail    not  at  thi.-time. 
•M    is   wi-11    known,    visited    the    (Ionian    capital.      \\  '<• 
should    then   also   have    in    her   case  an   illustration   of 
that  fre([uent  intercourse  between   Horn,  •  and  th--  other 
cities  of  the  em  |  lire,   wliich  throws  much  li-ht  upon  not 
a  few  passages   of  th"    ajiostolic    history.      It   may  be 
i;featly   doubted,    however,  whether    we    ou-'ht   not    to 
read  "  upon  you"insteid  of   •'  u]>on   us"   u'ts  eua?  for 
f('s  7?u5s>.      'I'ischciidorf   is   compelled  to  allow  that   the 
external  authorities  greatly  preponderate  in   favour  of 
the   former  reading,  and  only  decides  against  it  on  the 
uromi'l  of  its  unsuitableness  'lain  parnm  aptuini.     Nor 
is   there   greater   force    in    IV    Wette's   reasoning,  who 
rejects  the    better  vouched   text    upon  the   --round   that 
I'aul    was    more  likely   to    find    a    reason   for  saluting 
Mary  in  acts  of  kindness   he-towed   upon  himself  than 
upon  them.      Vet  if  Mary  had  distinguished  herself  by  | 
labours  of   love  em   behalf  of  members  of   the   IJoman  f 
Christian  community.    I'aul   mi-'ht   well   consider  such  I 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  and   single  her  out  as 
one  of  those   who   deserved    a   special    greeting.      Try- 
phena,  Tryphosa,    and    Persis   of   the  VJth    ver.    of  the' 
chapter,   may  have  been  specified   for  a  similar  reason.  ' 
The    change    toe>    of    "upon   you"  inte)    "upon   us.''   is  , 
more    easily    accounted    for    than    one    in    the   opposite' 
direction.      Tn  all  the  verses  of  the'  immediate  context  I 
the  apostle  sjH.'aks.  of  himself.      It  was  natural  te>  think  l 
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that  in  ihe  verse  before  n>  he  .-liould  ah-o  do  so.  I  '  pon 
the  whole,  we  infer  that  ''  upon  you  "  is  the  true  read- 
inland  that  .Mary  was  a  Christian  of  Koine  whom 
I'aul  knew  only  by  nanu1.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
passage-  to  tell  us  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  her 
labours.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a  reference 
to  teaching,  but  that  is  ivnder'd  improbable  by  the 
\\vrds  of  1  Co.  xiv.  :>4,  "Let  your  women  keep  silence 
in  the  chi'ivhcs:  for  it  is  not  ]>erniitted  unto  them  to 
speak"  M  She  had  prohahlv  been  marked 

],v  that  devotion  to  acts  of  Christian  love  and  kindness 
which  have  so  often  adorned  Christians  of  IKT  sex.  and 
sn  greatly  illustrated  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 

the  yospel  ,.f  Christ  awakens.  [w.  M   | 

,.  ,c.  /-,-ITI-T  •  ,,    ,  .  •     '. 

MASCHILf  Heb.  rrCTD.  .  i     onmHxtniil 

>tui/<ii'irit\.      I  his  is  a  title  prelixcd   to   thirteen   psalms: 

•   ' 
namely,  six  oi   David's,  r,  .,  ,  three' 

"f    t1"'"'"1    tlu>   sulls   "'    K"nlh-  1>S;  '     :tw"  "' 

Asaph's.      I's    Ixxiv.    IXXM.,  :     Heman's.     IV        ,xv,ii.;    and 

'Chan's,  I's.  ixxxix  The  obvious  meaning  to  b<  at- 
taclied  to  thi>  title,  in  accordance  \\ith  its  derivation. 
would  be  "a  didactic  poem."  or  "instruction;"  and 
tliis  old  and  common  opinion  is  >troii'_dy  defended  still 
b\  I  lenu-tenb.  i  ..  it  is  easy  to  point  to  c,  .uiirmation^  ot 
this;  for  instanci-,  (1.)  I'-,  xhii.  7.  "Sing  ye  praise- 
//•/'///  umli  /v/<'//</''//</"  (///'/.-.•/•//  .  whii-h  is  perhaps  better 
taken  a-  ;i  iiniin  in  the  aci-u>ative.  than  ad\i  ri  ia!l\  as 
in  the  authori/"d  translation.  r_M  I's.  xxxii.  S.  "  / 
n-ill  nith-m-t  th,-e  and  teach  tluc  in  the  wav  which 
tin  .11  -}\:\\\  uo.  \\here  the  verb  is  the  same  verb,  in 
tlie  same  conjugation  or  form  as  m«xl:il.  \\hich  is  the 
participle;  the  introductinii  of  the  verb  is  a  comment 
on  the  participle  which  U  used  for  the  first  time  as  a 
title  in  tlii-  p^alni.  '•>.  In  aii'.ther  of  these  p-alms. 
\'~  \\\\  j.  "  (lod  In,  iked  do\\  u  from  heaven  upon  the  chil- 
dri-n  of  men.  to  see  if  there  \\  ere  any  ///"/  <//V  ,',,</</• 
xtnud"  (n>tii>ki/\.  a  verv  natural  reference  to  the  title. 
i  I.)  In  tin-  titles  to  I's.  liii  and  Ixxxviii..  it  occurs  in  con- 
nectiou  \\ith  "  upon  Mahalath:"  and  if  this  \\ord  be 
Iran-dated,  a-  it  ven  justlvmay.  ''upon  sickness,"  these 
two  psalms  ma  v  be  regarded  as  didactic  poems  ujxm  tlie 
moral  sickness  of  our  race,  as  seen  both  in  the  regene- 
rate  and  the  imregenerate.  'I'h.'iv  is.  however,  one 
clifUcitlt  v  which  onuht  to  t  e  fairly  admit  ted.  that  some 
of  these  jisalms  do  not  strike  the  reader  as  beiiiy  |  -(  eu- 
liarly  entitled  to  the  name  didactic.  Kven  if  licn^sten- 
berg's  reply  were  all  that  could  be  wished,  tliat  tliis  title 
N  as  it  wi  re  an  VI'...  There  it  is  reiji-iivd.  tl  ere  would 
return  the  question,  "Why  have  we  it  in  I's  liii.  and  not 
at  Ps.  xiv..  or  at  1's.  Ixxviii.  ai.d  not  at  I's.  ev.  c\i.' 
On  the  other  hand,  this  i-  a  mere  ditlicnlty  owing  to 
our  i-iiorance.  and  those  who  abandon  this  me  aning  as 
too  specific,  have  nothing  to  >ngge>t  of  much  value  in 
itself,  or  with  much  support  from  etymology  or  usage  of 
language:  "  docti-ine.  teaching."  as  making  intelli- 
gent  =  pious  'cuscmiis,  iiui.u.id)  ;  "  meditation,  ode'' 
(iMitzsrliV  [(i.C.M.T).] 

MASH  a  son  of  Aram.  <;<•  x.  •.'::.  I'.y  some  early 
mi-take  the  name'  seems  to  have  been  confounded  with 
Mauri  (Se.pt.  Moao^"'.  wliich  is  found  in  the-  table'  of 
1  Ch.  i.  17.  Jeise-jihus  reads  M^eras.  anel  connects  the- 
]>osterity  of  this  M,H  of  Aram  with  Mescne.  near  P.as- 
sora.  on  the  shores  eif  the  Persian  (  lulf.  lint  the-  mole' 
probahh;  anel  connnem  e,  pinion  is  that  .-up]iort<  d  In- 
Roehart, who  associates  them  with  Mount  M<I*/IIX,  a 
part  of  the-  Taurus  raiiLre.  ;>nel  diviilin'_r  Armenia  from 
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Alesopotami.;  i  I1!,  a!-:.,  li.  Ill  Kalisch  Would  regard  the 
Alysians  of  Asia  Minor  as  descendants  from  the  same 
stock,  and  takes  tiiuir  name  to  lie  but  a  mollification  of 
Masius.  l-'cir  this,  however,  then  is  no  valid  ground. 

MASRE'KAH  [i-lnci/unl].  A  tcnvn  somewhere  in 
Edom.  and  in  two  genealogies  associated  witli  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Sindah,  who  succeeded  as  king  to  one 
of  the  name  of  (ladad,  Gu.xxxvi.3fl;  1  Cli.  i.  17.  The  de- 
signation is  evidciitlv  a  derivative  of  funk,  which  de- 
notes a  vim  ot  tlie  liner  quality,  and  most  probably 
denoted  some  place  in  the  Edomite  territory,  where 
such  vines  were  produced.  lint  we  are  without  ar.v 
specific  information  which  might  enable  us  to  fix  on  the 
particular  site. 

MAS'SA  [burden].  Une  of  the  sons  of  [shmael, 
mentioned  next  after  IHimah.  Ge.  xxv.  14;  iCh.  i.::n.  Since 
Islnnael's  twelve  sons  became  twelve  princes,  and  since 
Dumah  is  named  us  a  kingdom  in  connection  with  Seir 
at  Is.  xxi.  11.  the'v  has  been  an  opinion  adopted  by  some 
recent  scholars  of  hi^h  name,  of  whom  1  liUii;,  and  witii 
some  modification  1  >elit/.sch.  are  good  examples,  that 
Alaska  was  an  Arabian  kingdom  of  some  importance, 
over  which  Lemuel  was  king  {.•<«•  LKMIKL).  The  sub- 
ject is  vuy  ol)SClire,  and  is  not  likely  to  receive  much 
elucidation.  jt;.  c.  M.  i>.  ] 

MAS'SAH  [tcm/ttiilinul     See  MF.RIIUH. 

MAT  TAN  ['lift}.  1.  A  priest  of  Baal,  who  perished 
in  the  reformation  accomplished  through  Jchoiada. 
when  Athaliah  and  her  corrupt  party  suffered  the  just 
reward  of  their  deeds.  •>  ch.  xxii.  17.  No  further  notice- 
is  preserved  of  Alattan.  2.  The  father  of  Shephatiah, 
one  of  the  traducers  and  opponents  of  Jeremiah,  is  the 
onlv  other  ])ersoii  who  in  Scripture  bore  the  name  of 
Alattan.  Jo.  \.\.\\iii.  i:  and  of  him  this  is,  all  that  we 
know. 

MATTA'NAH  [,/lft].  A  .station  in  the  border  of 
.Moab.  between  P.EF.K,  tlie  well  which  called  forth  an 
l-raelitish  sou-,  and  Nahaliel.  Nu.  \xi.  i>,  and  which  is 
described  by  Jerome  in  the  Onoiiiaxt.  as  ''situated  in 
Arnon,  twelve  miles  distant,  toward  Aledeba  on  the 
east."  We  have  110  other  notices  of  it. 

MATTAN1AH  \,j(ft  of  Je/iorat].  A  very  common 
name  among  the  Israelites,  especially  in  later  times, 
and  among  the  priests  and  Levites,  though  none  of 
them  attained  to  a  place  of  distinction — a  son  of  He- 
man,  1  Ch.  xxv.  4;  three  descendants  of  Asaph.  l  C'h.  ix.  l.~>: 
•>  t'h.  \x.  14:  xxix.  13;  a  son  of  Elaiil,  Kzr.  x.  .'ii;  with  several 
others.  K/v  x.  27,  30,  37;  Xe  xiii.  i:i.  The  only  person  of 
some  note  who  bore  the  name  of  Alattaniah  was  the 
last  king  of  Judah,  hut  whose  name  on  coming  to  the 
throne  was  changed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Zedekiah 
(ri<//it«it/.-<,t(f.-<  orjnstict  <:f  Juioi'iiji ).  It  is  liy  this  latter 
name  that  he  is  generally  known  and  has  a  place  in 
history.  (S/c  ZF.UKKIAH.) 

MAT  THAN,  the  grandfather  of  Joseph  the  spouse 
of  Alary,  and,  in  a  legal  respect,  the  great-grandfather 
of  Jesus,  M:it.  i.  i.v  In  the  genealogy  of  Luke's  Gospel 
the  corresponding  name  is  Matthat,  which  appears  to 
be  only  a  variation  of  the  other. 

MAT'THAT.  1.  The  same,  as  is  supposed, 'with  the 
immediately  preceding  (Alatthan),  and  according  to 
Luke  grandfather  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth.  Lu.iii.2n.  The 
apparent  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  Matthat  is 
called  the  son  of  Levi,  \\hile,  by  St.  Matthew,  Mat- 
than is  son  of  Elea/ar.  The  diversity  probably  arose 
from  the  different  principle  on  which  the  two  tables 
are  constructed  the  one  taking  the  lineal  descent 
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from  father  to  son,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  other  that 
of  legal  descent,  which,  on  the  failure  of  particular 
lines,  assumed  the  next  of  kin  as  tlie  son  of  the  preced- 
ing. (»•£  uitdrr  CKXKAUMIY  OF  JF.SVS  CHRIST.) 

2.  MATTHAT,  an  earlier  progenitor  of  Joseph,  also  a 
son  of  a  Levi.  but  considerably  farther  back,  Lu.  iii.L".i. 

MATTHEW,  THE  EVANGELIST.  In  each  of 
the  four  catalogues  of  the  apostles  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  (Mat.  x.:;;  Mm-  iii.  IS;  l.u  vi.  l.v.  ,\e  i.  13)  mention  is 
ma.de  of  •'  Matthew."  and  in  the  first  of  them  he  is  more 
fully  designated  as  "Matthew  the  publican."  Again, 
in  Mat.  ix.  '.).  the  particulars  are  given  of  the  call  to  the 
apostleship  of  '•  a  man  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  publican  thus  called  and  the  apostle  are  one. 
-But,  further,  this  Matthew  must  also  be  identified  with 
one  "Levi,"  whose  call  to  follow  Christ  is  recorded  by 
Mark,  c'.i.  ii.  14,  and  Luke,  ch.  v.  LT.  It  is  true  that  Mark 
and  Luke,  in  afterwards  gi\  ine  their  lists  of  the  apostles, 
say  nothing  of  Levi,  while  they  include  in  these  lists  the 
name  of  Matthew,  and  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
the  two  names  represent  different  persons.  When,  how- 
ever, we  compare  the  account  of  the  call  of  the  latter 
as  given  in  the  iir.-t  Gospel  with  that  of  the  call  of  the 
former  as  given  in  the  second  and  third,  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  impression  that  the  same  person  is  spoken 
of  by  the  three  evangelists.  Tlie  time,  the  place,  the 
circumstances,  the  events  which  immediately  precede 
and  follow,  the  very  words  of  the  different  narratives 
.so  entirely  correspond  that  only  one  event  can  be 
referred  to  in  them  all.  Matthew  and  Li  vi.  then,  are 
one;  and  that  .Mark  and  Luke,  although  using  file- 
name Levi  when  they  describe  his  call  to  the  apostle- 
ship,  afterwards  speak  of  him  as  Matthew,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  simply  by  the  fact  that,  at  that  great 
crisis  of  his  life,  Levi,  like  so  many  of  the  early  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  had  adopted  another  name. 

Thus  identified  v,  ith  Levi.  \\  e  learn  further  from 
Alar.  ii.  14,  that  Matthew  was  the  son  of  one  Alphens. 
of  whom  nothing  definite  is  known.  We  can  only 
infer  from  the  manner  in  which  the  catalogue  of  the 
apostles.  Mat.  x.  2-4,  is  constituted,  that  he  was  a  differ- 
ent ]  person  from  Alphens  or  Clopas.  the  father  of  James 
the  Less,  Mar.  iii.  i\  and  husband  of  Alary,  Mar.  xv.  40; 
,Jn.  xix.  2'p.  It  may.  however,  be  reasonably  inferred 
from  the  occupation  followed  by  his  son  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

Matthew  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer — not  one 
of  the  large  farmers  of  the  Roman  revenues,  who  like 
Zaccheus  (a.pxt-Te\dvr)^,  Lu.  xi.x.  2)  were  usually  persons 
of  rank  and  wealth:  but  one  of  their  sub-contractors 
or  agents,  who  collected  the  customs  at  the  gates  of 
cities,  at  seaport  towns,  and  on  the  great  public  roads. 
He  pursued  this  occupation  at  Capernaum  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  having  his  toll-house  near  the  lake:  but  not 
so  much  with  a  view  to  any  traffic  conducted  upon  it. 
as  to  the  traffic  upon  the  highway  between  Damascus 
and  the  seaport  towns  of  Phoenicia,  which  passed  by 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  through  the  town.  Of 
Matthew's  character  and  feelings  previous  to  his  being 
called  to  the  apostleship  we  know  nothing:  although 
the  fact  that  he  followed  the  despised  and  hated  occu- 
pation of  a  publican  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  even 
then  his  mind  had  recoiled  from  the  Judaism  of  his 
day.  This  much  at  least  appears  from  the  whole 
character  of  his  Gospel,  that  that  which  afterwards 
chiefly  attracted  him  in  the  words  of  Jesus  was  the 
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proclamation  <>f    a   true   kingdom   <>f    Cod,    of    a   trm- 
righteousness,  as  opposed  to  the  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  ; 
and  pharisaism  which  he  beheld  around  liiin.      And,  as 
t!.e   natural  tendencies  of  character  are   sanctified  and 
not  destroyed  by  the  Spirit,   it  is  not  unreasonable  to  j 
think   that    tile   choice  of   his  profession  may  at  h-a.-t 
have  been  facilitated  by  a  total  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  empty  formalism  of  his  countrymen. 

The  circumstances  attending  his  call  to  i',.llo\v  Christ 
are  related  by  three  of  the  evangelists.  Mat  i\.  '.';  V 
14;  Lu.  v.  27,  •-**,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is  every 
way  j.robabk-  that,  before  that  tin.',  hi.-  had  mad,-  at 
lea-t  soni'-  ace uiaintance  with  the  teaching  and  mirach-- 
of  Jesus,  and  that  In:  had  been  struck  with  the  con- 
trast between  lii.-  own  old  notion-  of  nliuion  and  that 
manifestation  of  its  fn  -h  an-l  living  power  which  !.• 
beheld  in  tin-  Uedeemer.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
Jesus  address  to  him  the  words  "follow  me."  than  1;.' 
••  k-ft  all,  rose  up.  and  followed  him." 

Of  Matthew's  history  subsequent  to  his  call  to  the 
apostlosh'p  we  know  almost  nothing.  \\elearn  from 
Acts  i.  1:1.  that  lie  \\as  one  of  those  who.  after  tlie 

ascensi .f  our  Lord,  assembled   in   the  "  upper  room 

a;  .Ieriis;deiii."  Tra  iitioii  makes  him  continue  in  that 
citv  fifteen  years,  preaching  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Afterwards  he  is  said   to  have  g to  other  hauls   f,.r 

the  -a  i;  purpose  to  Southern  Arabia,  according  to 
some;  to  Ethiopia,  or  Macedonia,  or  1'arthia.  or  I  pp<T 
Syria  near  the  Euphrates,  according  to  other-.  The 
accounts  van  -o  much  that  littl--  reliance  can  be  plae.  d 
on  anv  of  them.  Nor  does  ill  -lory  of  his  martyrdom 
in  Persia,  although  celebrated  in  the  niartyroloiries 
both  of  tlie  ea-tern  and  \\  e-ti  rn  elritvli,  sei  m  to  deserve 
nmre  credit.  According  to  the  oldest  and  most  trust- 
worthy authorities  lie  died  a  natural  death  'Wiinr.  !;.  w 
I',  ii.  (il;  also  the  [uu-ndiu-tions  of  I)u  Wuttu  and  i;:<vk  .  Euou-_di 
tor  u-  that  he  v,as  chosen  of  Cod  to  be  one  of  tin- 
relate  i's  of  the  hist  .rv  of  Him  before  \\hom  all  his  ser- 
vants must  "decrease."  and  that  he  i.-  the  aiith-  ,  of 
our  first  canonical  <  lospi  1.  [  w.  M.  j 

MATTHEW.  GOSPEL  OF.  The  first  and  most 
important  question  which  meets  us  in  conneetion  v.it!. 
this  (  nispel  has  7-1  lation  to  its 

Ani/i'iifi' -liii  mill  iiitcf/rlfif.  It  is  impossible,  within 
tlie  limited  space  at  our  dispo.-al,  to  treat  this  i|nestieii 
with  the,  fnlnes-  to  which  it  is  entitled.  In  |iartieidar. 
we  must  in  the  meantime  content  ourselves  with 
simplv  7vferriir_r  to  those  i|uotatioiis  from  the  fathers 
upon  which  much  of  the  argument  rests:  and  this  we 
may  be  the  rather  excused  for  doin<_r.  that  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  passage.-;  must  be  hei'eafter 
quoted,  when  we  examine  into  a  point  of  deep  interest 
on  manv  grounds — the  language  in  which  this  Cospel 
was  originally  written.  It  is  possible,  in  the  mean- 
time,  to  inquire  into  the  points  before  us  without  being 
affected  bv  this  latter  investigation. 

The  general  argument,  then,  for  the  authenticity  of 
tlie  Cospel  of  Matthew  depends  upon  the  same  con- 
siderations as  those  which  establish  the  authenticity  of 
any  of  the  other  books  of  the  Nesv  Testament.  There- 
will  be  found  quoted  at  large  in  f^nrdiicr'x  Cndiliilit/i 
of  flic  Gof-i'id  ///.•.•'<( »•//.  and  in  the  various  critical  intro- 
ductions to  the  New  Testament,  passages  from  Barna- 
bas, Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polvcarp, 
which,  though  after  the  manner  of  the  time  not  ex- 
pressly said  to  he  taken  from  our  Gospel,  bear  so 
'  a  resemblance  to  it  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 


doubt  upon  the  mind  that  it  must  have  been  known  to 
the  apostolic  fathers.  The  same  writers  give  also 
quotations  from  1'apias,  Justin  Martyr,  the  epistle  to 
Diognetus.  Hegcsippus.  Jrena-us,  Tatian.  Athcnagoras, 
Theophilus.  Pantii-nus,  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Ter- 
tullian.  Origin.  Kusehius,  Cyril  of  .lei-iisalem.  F.pi- 
phanius.  and  .lerome.  which  I'stablish  the  point  befoie 
u.-  bv  a  chain  of  external  evidence  than  which  it  is 
hardly  po-sible  to  conceive  evidence  more  conclusive. 
A  O-'-pcI  iii  .Matthew's  name  was  obviously  in  circula- 
tion before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  not  the 
.-lielitest  doubt  \\a-  entertained  \\itli  regard  to  its 
divine  authority. 

But  was  this  Gospel  identical  with  the  Matthew 
which  we  possess?  Kecciit  coiitini'iital  criticism  has 
made  this  point  an  object  of  speeial  al'.aek,  and  that 
from  two  opposite  quarters.  First,  it  professes  to  dis- 
cover in  the  C,.sjel  itself  i  \  idence  that  it  ;s  not 
autlu  ntic  that,  in  the  form  in  which  \\  e  imw  have  it. 
it  cannot  have  proeecdtd  from  an  apostle  of  Jesus  and 
an  eve-wilness  of  his  life.  Secondly,  it  finds  in  a 
statement  ot  Papia-.  the  earliest  lather  who  expressly 
mention-  it.  evidi  7ice  that  the  original  Matthew  was  a 
composition  eiitin  Iv  ditli  rent  fioin  >  ur  PIVM  nt  one 
that  it  \\as  ,-implv  a  brief  compilation  ot  c<  rtain  say- 
ings and  discourses  of  ('1.7'ist  to  which  the  iiarrative 
part  was  at  terw  ard  -  added,  bv  ,-ome  unknown  hand. 
eitlu-i  from  the  Co-pel  of  Mark  or  some  other  quarter. 

A  summary  statement  of  the  first  cla.-s  of  objections 
\\ill    be    found    in    the   p7-olegonn  na    of    Mi  y< 
to  his   commentary  on    this  Ceispe-1.    and    partly  also  in 
in   Kitto's  Ci/flojKtilla  "j 


\\ithout  1'ivti'iiding  to  say  that 
iallv  tho.-e  which  concern  the 
to  that  of  John  are  important. 
bserve  that  almost  all  rest  either 
upon  unwarrantable  presumptions  as  to  what  wean- 
entitled  t"  expect  iii  an  apostle's  narrative,  or  upon  a 
method  of  dealing  \\ilh  the  miracles  of  Seripturc  which 
no  evidence,  however  clear  or  cogeiit,  could  overcome. 
I-  it  lirucd,  (.;/.  that  tin-  indistinctness  of  the  notices 
of  time  and  place  in  the  narrative  of  Matthew  is  incon- 
,,t  w  ith  the  lively  recollection  of  an  apostolic  eye-w  it 
ness  a  ml  participator  in  the  scenes  which  he  records  '  'J  he 
answer  is,  that  \M-  have  no  ri.^lit  Intake  for  gnmted 
that  clear  statnnents  upon  these  point.-  fell  within  tin- 
writer's  scope:  that  there  is  much  which  would  lather 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  lie  grouped  his  materials,  not 
chronologically  and  historical!  y,  but  by  the  internal 
relation  to  one  another  of  their  various  parts.  Is  it  pled 
that  there  is  a  want  of  that  vividness  of  delineation 
which  we  find  in  Mark  and  l.ukef  It  is  sufficient  to 
ivplv  that  the  power  of  vivid  description  does  not 
necessarily  belong  t,,  an  apostle,  and  is  not  equally 
posses-ed  by  all.  Is  it  said  that  the  discourses  of  Christ 
are  often  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the 
impression  that  tin  v  and  the  narrative  had  not  been 
originally  connected  with  cue  another  as  they  are  now? 
The  statement  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  Matthew 
cannot  have  intended  to  keep  the  latter  subordinate  to 
the  former.  The  objections,  again,  taken  to  certain 
portions  of  the  Gospel  as  legendary,  such  as  the  story 
of  the  watchers  at  the  tomb  of  Christ,  the  rising  of 
many  from  their  graves,  the  history  of  Christ's  infancy. 
and  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  rest  so  plainly 
upon  mere  subjective  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ob- 
jector that  a  detailed  examination  of  each  narrative  for 
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tli.-  pr.rpose  of  refuting  tiiem  is  unnecessary.  And, 
finally,  as  to  the  allied  discrepancies  between  this 
Gospel  and  that  of  John,  it  need  only  be  observed  that 
they  are  not  greater  than  those  which  obtain  among 
the  Gospels  generally:  and  that  these,  in  the  light  of 
true  historical  criticism,  rather  confirm  than  weaken 
the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  records. 

The  second  class  of  objections,  that  which  maintains 
that  tin-re  is  a  wide  difference  between  our  present 
Gospel  and  what  Matthew's  Gospel  must  have  been 
when  it  proceeded  from  the  apostle,  is  due  to  the  in- 
genuity of  Sehleiermacher.  But  it  has  of  late  received 
a  degree  of  prominence,  through  Kenans  \'ic  dc  J'^6Uf, 
which  questions  of  this  kind  seldom  attain,  and  it  is 
nece-;ary  to  examine  it.  It  rests  on  a  statement  of 
Papias  already  spoken  of — "  Matthew  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand,  composed  his  oracles  (TO,  \uyia  irvveypd\//aTo) 
in  the  Hebrew  dialect;  on  the  other  hand,  each  inter- 
preted them  as  he  could."  What  are  these  oracles, 
these  logia.'  Kenan,  after  Schleiermacher.  maintains 
that  they  were  nothing  I  put  a  collection  of  maxims  or 
discourses  of  Christ  written  in  H"bre\v,  and  of  which 
very  different  \'<.<s< :  ••///•<  rs&s)  translations  were  in  circu- 
lation. To  these  were  afterwards  added,  by  persons 
d-.-sirous  to  posses  a  more  compl.-t.-  Gospel,  the  facts 
mentioned  in  Mark,  together  with  other  facts  gathered 
from  the  oral  tradition  still  prevailing.  Thus  the  Cos- 
pel  of  Matthew  assumed  its  present  form  (V;oiie  JCsus, 
lutrod.  p.  is,  in).  We  have  already  quoted  Kenan's  words 
in  the  article  on  M.vitK  (p.  1(52).  The  whole  argument 
is  false.  1.  Logia  is  not  so  restricted  in  meaning  as  it 
is  her.;  said  to  be.  Its  use  by  the  apostolic  fathers  to 
denote  books  of  the  New  Testament,  with  all  then- 
contents,  narrative  as  well  as  recitative,  appears  to  be 
unquestionable  (tinker,  Thes.  ii.  \<.  L'N;  and  even  in  tin; 
Ne\\  Testament  itself,  out  of  four  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  there  is  at  least  one,  Ho.  iii.  i,  "because  thai 
unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God"  (TO. 
\oyi.a  TOU  Oeoi'),  where  it  seems  to  embrace  not  merely 
the  sayings  of  God.  but  the  whole  record  of  his  dealings 
with  Israel  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  '2.  It 
is  evidently  used  by  Papias  himself  in  the  very  passage 
from  which  the  above  words  are  taken  in  no  such 
restricted  sense  as  that  ascribed  to  it.  Speaking  imme- 
diately before  of  Mark's  Gospel,  he  describes  it  as  "the 
things  either  spoken  <»•  don-  by  Christ ;"  and  then  adds, 
'"  but  not  as  if  lie  would  have  given  a  complete  account 
of  the  Lord's  words"  (TUV  KvpiaK&v  \6yuv  or  \oyio;i>). 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  here  the  "Lord's 
logia"  are  the  sain  'as  "the  things  either  spoken  or  done." 
^  hen  therefore,  a  few  lines  at't.-rwards.  Matthew  is 
said  to  have  written  the  logia,  it  is  altogether  unwar- 
rantable to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  mere 
oracular  sayings  or  discourses.  8.  Papias  himself 
wrote  a  work  entitled  A oytwc  KrpiaKuv  e'^r/y/jcn's.  Some 
parts  of  it  have  c  >me  down  to  us;  and  these  include 
not  only  discourses  of  the  Saviour,  but  narratives  of 
facts  in  his  life  (the  fragments  are  collected  by  Routh, 
Reliquiae  Sacra,  i.  p  7,  &u.)  4.  How  great  is  the  improbability 
th  it  an  apo-.tlo  should  have  written  such  a  work  as 
that  which  Matthew's  Gospel  is  imagined  to  have  been! 
The  discourses  and  maxims  would  in  many  cases  have  ' 
been  unintelligible  without  the  historical  circumstances  [ 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  ,~>.  We  ought,  if  the  theory  j 
be  true,  to  be  able  to  separate  between  the  original  logia 
and  the  added  parts.  Kenan,  says  that  we  can  do  so. 
Confining  himself  to  the  larger  discourses  of  Jesus  in 


Matthew,  as  the  true  substance  of  the  logia,  he  says, 
"These  discourses,  indeed,  when  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Gospel,  form  a  sufficiently  complete  whole'' 
i  Vic  ilu  Jesus,  intr.  p.  L'U).  Even  that  is  not  the  case.  Put 
together  the  sermon  on  the  mount;  the  instructions  to 
the  apostles  in  eh.  x.;  the  reproachful  address  to  the 
Pharisees  in  ch.  xii.  :.',',,  &,-.•  the  collection  of  parables 
HI  eh.  xiii.;  the  instructions  of  ch.  xviii.;  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Pharisees  in  ch.  xxiii.;  and  the  discourses 
on  the  end  of  the  world  in  ch.  xxiv.  xxv.  and  can  we 
suppose  that  any  apostle  would  have  considered  these 
sufficient  to  convey  a  true  representation  ofhis  Master.' 
No  miracles;  none  of  that  daily  intercourse  with  men 
in  which  the  Redeemer  w  ron-ht  out  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  mission;  no  record  of  that  opposition  to  him  bv 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  which  alone  explains  his  denun- 
ciations; no  history  of  his  last  sufferings,  his  death,  or 
his  resurrection — it  is  perfectly  incredible.  But  Renan 
has  no  right  to  limit  the  meaning  of  logia  to  the  long- 
discourses  of  our  Lord.  If  it  does  not  include  facts,  it 
ought  rather  to  be  limited  to  maxims  and  xlmrt  <>i-acn.lar 
*('/// ////x.  These,  however,  are  still  more  closely  bound  up 
w  ith  !  lie  histories  of  which  they  form  part,  and  still  more 
unintelligible  without  them.  (\.  This  adding,  now  by 
one.  and  now  auain  by  another  hand,  of  short  stories  from 
Christ's  life,  to  those  discourses  which  are  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  original  Gospel,  is  inconsistent  with 
that  unity  of  plan  which  marks  our  canonical  Gospel  as 
a  whole.  Thus,  for  example,  ch.  viii.  and  ix.,  which 
consist  wholly  of  narratives  of  miracles,  appear  to  be 
composed  upon  the  same  system  of  grouping  similar 
things  together  which  marks  the  collections  of  discourses 
and  sayings;  and  so  far.  therefore,  they  reveal,  not  an 
accidental  accumulation  of  incidents,  but  an  assem- 
bling of  them  upon  the  same  principles  of  design  which 
elsewhere  characterize  the  author.  Besides  this,  it 
may  be  observed  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of 
Matthew's  style  which  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
whole  Gospel,  in  the  narrative  as  well  as  the  recitative 
parts.  Such  are  the  phrase,  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  w;is  spoken  by  the  prophet,"  and  the  particle 
TOTS  as  one  of  transition.  It  is  wholly  impossible  to 
think  that  this  could  be  the  case,  had  the  Gospel  been 
the  patchwork  of  many  different  hands.  I'pon  these 
grounds,  then,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  reject  this  whole  hypothesis  of  an  original  Matthew 
consisting  only  of  discourses.  The  idea  rests  upon  the 
siiv.de  pas  a-e  of  Papias  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  we  have  seen  that  there  is  no  cause  to  doubt 
that  the  logia  (if  which  that  father  speaks  were  the 
( Jospel  as  we  have  it  now.  The  words  which  have  been 
abused  into  an  argument  against,  become  then  a  strong 
argument  for,  its  authenticity. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  general  authen- 
ticity, Ilic  hilt'irltii  of  the  Gospel  before  us  has  been 
often  disputed.  The  first  two  chapters,  it  is  urged. 
are  an  unauthorized  addition  to  it,  and  are  proved  to 
be  so,  alike  by  their  internal  character  and  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Epiphanius  (ll:cv.  xxx.  i;0  that  they  were 
wanting  in  the  Ebionite  edition  of  Matthew.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  re-ply  that  the  chapters  in  question 
are  found  in  all  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  of  the 
New  Testament:  that  they  are  referred  to  by  Ignatius. 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Tertullian;  that  their  .style  is  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  general  style  of  the  Gospel;  that  the  method  of 
emoting  the  Olel  Testament  in  them  corresponds  to  that 
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elsewhere  employed  by  our  Evangelist;  and  that  nothing  ] 
could  be  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  one  who  wrote, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  especially  for  Chri-tian  con-  , 
verts  from  Judaism,   than   the  genealogy  with   which  i 
they  beuin.     That  they  \vere  not  found  in  the  Ebionite  ; 

Cospel  would    onlv   be  of  weight  if  it  couid   be  shown 
what   there  is  every  reason  to  think  was  not  the  case- 
that  the  Oospcl  according  to  the  Hebrews  used  by  that 
sect,    and    the    Hebrew  Oo.-p,-l   of    Matthew,    were   the. 
same:-  while,  even  then,   it  would  st;ll    be   hijily  pro 
liable  that   the  Ebionites  had    mutilated    the   latter  for 
the  sake  of  their  heretical   opini,  n  thai  Jesus  was  the 
natural    son  of  Joseph   and    .Mary,   and    had    not    been 
iniraculou.-lv  conceived.      P.\  almost  .,11  modi  rn  scholar- 
the   two   chapters   in  question   are   aeknowL 
an  authentic  part  of  the  first  <  Jospel. 

Tl,,    ,,/,;,,•!  ,,f  tin   <*!'>.•</«  I  inn!  ' 

u-a.-i   iittcudtd.      The  latter,.!'   the-,- two   point-  i-  to  ho 
determined   mainh  from  t!  --  former,  and  that  a^ain  i- 
-o  di-tinetlv  impressed  upon  the  whole  Oosp.-l.  that   it 
can  hariilv  b.    said  that   ti:   re  has  be,  n  mm  h  ditiereiici 
of   opinion  regarding   it  either  in  earlier  or    later  time-. 
It    is  the  Oospel    ,,t  J  uda-o  (  'hri-t  ianit  y.  n,,t    indud    in 
it-  limited  and  narrow  f, ,rm.  but  in  that  in  which  *  'hri.-- 
tianitv  a|  p  -an  d.  h  --  a  new  cr,  ation  than  an  unfolding 
and   fulfilling  of  the  past.      In   this  respect  it    stands  to 
th,-  other  <  o.spels  in  a  relation  -imih.r  to  that  occujii.  o 
I W  the   apostle  .lame-    to  his   fellow   apo  tl  -   Pete] 
Paul    and  John.       We  have    before    us    both    the 
facts  of  tin-  N'-w   Testam.  nt  and   th.    iu-pir,  d  appi 
tion  of  them:    but.  the;,   are  conteinplat.  d  by  the   Lvan 
•,,-list    from   a    point  of   \  j,  w   peculiar   to   him-.  It.       Ib 
.1-  sus.  not   coming   --'id-i.  -  iy  upon  tin-  \\,.rld    in  all 
•  arl  ling    "lory   ,,f    hi-    new    and    might  \    worl 
power:   not   as  the  Son  of   maM  in  tip-  universal   a-p.ct 
of  his  mission,  and   with  the   feelings  which  bel.,ir_   to 
humaii'tv  rath,  r   than  a   -ili'jle  pt-,,pl.  :    not  a-  tin 
tual   and    ideal   L'edeemer    who.  far   above  all    outward 
r.-!ationships.  i-  h;m.-,-lf  one  w-th  the  l-'ather.  and  intro- 
duces  tin-  meinln  r-  ,,f  Iris  I,,,,  U   into   th>-  -am,-   myste- 
rious  nnitv.  but   a-  cm],hatieall\   tin-    "  Hope  of  l-ra,-l. 
and  the  Sa\  imir  thereof  in  its  time  of  trouble,"  it- 
•iroini-ed  and   long-expected    Kinj.  who  cam.'  to  brin_ 
about   the  h..ped  for  glor\  i-  dav.-.  th,-  kin- 

:loiu  of  heaven  upon  earth.       L,  t  us  notice  some  of  tin- 
special  characteri-tics  of  the  Oo-pel  \\hichiilustral- 
general  proposition. 

11,-nee.  then,  in  the  \ ,  ry  beginning  of  his  Oospel. 
Matthew  introduces  us  to  Jesus  (  hrist  not  as  "  the  Son 
of  Cod."  Mir.  i.  l:  in-t  as  "the  son  of  Adam,  which  was 
the  son  of  ( ;,i,l.  '  I,u.  iii.  :,-:  not  a-  "the  Word  which  was 
in  the  beginning  with  Cod.  and  was  Cod,"  .In.  i.  1;  but 
as  "the  son  of  |>av;d.  the  son  of  Abraham."  Mat.  i.  1. 
Hence,  in  the  geiiealogv  which  immediately  follows, 
the  prominence  assigned  to  Abraham,  the  father  of  tin 
Jewish  nation,  and  to  whom  tin-  -reat  promi-e  of  the 
(Mining  seed  was  -'i\,-n:  to  I'avid,  Israels  greatest 
kino-,  and  in  whose  days  the  promise  was  first  restricted 
to  a  single  family:  and  to  the  bringing  again  from 
Piabvlon.  when  Cod  wrought  the  greatest  of  all  de- 
liverances for  his  chosen  race,  and  the  Jewish  state 
was,  as  it  were,  new-born  to  a  higher  than  its  previous 
life.1  Hence  the  constant  illustrations  of  the  fulfilment 

1  Such  seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  ilitiieulty  ooasione.l  by  the 
three  times  fourteen  generations  of  Mat.  i.  17.  The  second  four 
teen  closes  with  Jeehonias.  ver.  11.  But,  ina-nuu-h  as  the  bring- 
ing again  from  Babvlon  constituted  an  entirely  new  era  in  th,; 


of  Old  Testament  prophecy  which  present  such  a  strik- 
in-  contrast  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  such  allu- 
siuiis  in  Mark  and  Luke,  ch.  i.  ±.';  ii.  l.-i.&o.;  cump.  especially 
Mat.  iv.l3-10andLu.  iv.31;Mat.  viii  iraud  Mar.  i.WaudLu.  iv.40; 
Mat.xii.  ITan.l  Mar.  iii.  VJ:  Mat.  xiu.  ;;.->andMar.  iv.  31,  .to.,  where  it 
will  lie  found  that,  in  the  relation  <.f  the  \t-ry  .-aim-  inci- 
dents,  and  with  much  of  that  verbal  correspondence 
which  is  ..no  of  tin:  1110-4  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
Oospels,  these  inferences  to  Old  Testament  prophecy  are 
found  in  Matthew,  but  not  in  Mark  and  Luke.  Hence 
the  aspect  umler  which  the  kingdom  of  Cod  is  presented 
to  us  throughout  all  this  Cospel.  as  the  true  righteous- 
ness,  in  contrast  with  the  outward,  formal,  and  lifeless 
righteousness,  ol  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes.-  Hence 
':.  pn  nervation  of  such  teaching  of  our  Lord  as  that 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  \\liich.  far  more  clearly 
than  any  teaching  of  Iii  recorded  in  the  Oospcls,  shows 
us  the  relation  in  \\  Inch  <  'hri>t  placed  himsilf  to  the 
law.  not  destroying  it.  but  taking  it  up  into  hi-  own 
more  glorious  system,  unfolding  its  true  principle,  and 
carrying  it  out  to  that  end  towards  which,  while  itself 
unable  to  ;ittain  to  it.  it  uas  yet  a  sti  p  and  a  pn  parer 
of  th-  way.  H.-nee  th,  record  of  such  teaching  of 
'  lirisl  as  ,  ith,  r  recogni/.  d  the  th.  ocratic  privileges  ot 
Israel,  or  warm  .1  l-r.u  1  against  placing  its  depemlence 
npoi  I  «,  \\  Inch  are  peculiar  to 

this  Cospel,  ev<  n  while  it  shares  with  the  oth.  rOospeb 
i  -  of  the  same  discourses.  Hen,-,-  those  passages. 
not  found  in  the  other  Evangelists,  which  point  out  the 
s]iecial  relationship  in  which  Jesus  placed  himself  to 
the  Jew.  ,--.  .  iM.  Hence,  at  tin-  ver\  time  when 

the    faithl,  the  Scribes   and    I'harisees   is   eon- 

n  tli.-  most  emphatic  terms,  th.,-  r.  cognition  of 
r  otH.-ial    p-.-it  ion.  and  of  the  duty  of  the   p.ople-  to 
listen  to  them.  ,  Ami  henco,  throughout  the 

\\holedispel.  that,  acquaintance  which  is  presupposed 
"ii  the  parl  .  f  i:  -  r,  ad,  rs  with  ail  t'nat  a  Jew  mn.-t  have 
knoun.  the  geography  of  the  land,  its  manners  and 
customs  and  law.  the  various  allusions  to  \\hich  are 
not  led  b\  those  explanatory  remarks  which 

we  find  in  the  (  bispels  of  Mark  and  Luke.  Mm    \v.  l,ic., 
•  I  12;  Mat. 

'•  In   all    these   particulars   we 

cannot   i.  u   close   relation  which  exists 

between  the  Cospe]  of  Matthew  and  the  J,  wisli  I'hris- 
tians  of  the  apostolic  age.  Not  indeed  that  the  M.-ssiah 
presented  to  r,-  in  it  i>  one  according  to  the  low  and 
worldly  notion.,  which  were  then  for  the  ino:-t  pait 
,-nt,-rtaim  d  in  l-rad.  Tue  very  contrary  is  the  case. 
.  V_raiii-t  these  notions  the  revelation  of  (  hri.-t  coii- 
tain,-d  in  Matthew,  and  that  wh.-ther  lie  appears  as 
prophet,  priest,  or  kin-,  is  one  continued  and  most 
emphatic  prote.-t.  P.ut.  in  many  points,  a  relation  be- 


Ft-gvcn  to  this  i,l«,   co,n  ,,  are  th.  sermon 

(i]|  t,u,  ,,„„,,,,  An  jntfivsiing  illnstiati-n  will  l.e  also  found  in 
the  rom|>Mris<m  of  Mat.  iii.  7  «  itli  T.u.  iii.  7.  The  words,  "  () 
B«nerati.,n  of  vipers,"  &o.,  are  wild  in  l.uke  to  have  l,een  ad- 
dres-ed  to  ''the  multitude;"  in  Matthew,  to  "many  of  me 
I'harLsees  and  Sadducees. 

3  [t   ^  i,1,l.ivstin,,  to  observe,  in  connection  wiih  this  jioint. 

a,;,!,  ;,,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  "for  the  sake  of  the  Gentiles,  the 

word  demon,   whi.-h   was  e([uiviK-al    ainoii^    tlit.-ni,   si^nityin^  a 

good  .as  well  as  evil  spirit,  i.,   limited  to  the  Scriptural   notion 

j  by  the  epithet  andean.     As  it  was  understood  in  no  other  sense 

\  b\  the  Jew.-.  St.  Matthew  never  used  thU  epithet  to  it  '(Townson, 

IhM.  nit  </<(  <i"fjn'^.  \>.  loo). 
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;md   at  large. 

if 

I  ho  Saviour,  which  Mai  thew  alone  has  preserved,  and 
the  whole  aspect  under  which  JCMIS  is  set  bi  fore  us  is 
tiiat  of  one  \\li.i  was  t"  purity  the  old  theocracy,  and 
to  lead  it  on  to  tin:  full  accomplishment  of  that  end 
for  which  it  was  designed,  but  which  it  had  failed  to 
reach. 

\Ve   have   no  difficulty  therefore   in   aiisweriu:.:'    the 


yond  which  it  would  be  uu-afe  to  pass.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  early  part  of  the  .second  half  of  the  tir-i  ceil 
tury  will  be  as  near  the  truth  as  it  is  possible  to  come. 
Contents  of  tin  Gospel,  [t  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  Lading  idea  of  Matthew's  '•  >spel  is  Christ  the 
Hope  of  Israel,  tlie  promised  .Messiah,  the  full. Her  of  the 
law.  This  idea,  then,  with  rt>  necessary  contrast  to  a 
formal  pharisaism,  destitute  of  all  spirituality  and  life, 
and  which,  by  its  wilful  rejection  of  the  Saviour, 


<  'iuistians.  first  no  doubt  of  Palestine,  but  al-o  of  every 
other  pla<v  where  the  Tf.e-brew  dialect  in  which  it  was 
originally  wrilleu  was  still  understood  and  employed. 
Alt'ord  (Trul.  ii.  3,3)  indeed  maintains  that  such  passages 
as  eh.  i.  -'•'>:  xxvii.  3;  xxxiii.  Iii.  indicate  that  Grecian 
readers  were  also  in  the  writer's  view:  but.  in  compari- 
son with  the  <,\hol"  tone  of  ti;o  Go.~pel,  these  passages 
are  not  sulHciciit  to  warrant  any  such  eou.-hi>ioii,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  f;ic-L  that  the  interpretation  clauses 
were  probably  added  by  the  translator  of  the  Gospel, 
and  did  not  belong  to  the  original  text. 

.!*  t»  the  place  when  tliif  Go»ptl  n-r(*  written,  the 
]irobabilities  are  in  favnui1  of  the  supposition  that  it 
was  Palestine,  mo^t  likelv  Jerusalem,  although  there 
are  no  data  from  which  anything  like  a  positive  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn. 

Tin  d'.iti  nf  M'.S  composition  is  involved  in  an  uncer- 
tainty still  greater  than  that  attending  the  place  whore 
it  was  written.  The  most  various  opinions  have  been 
entertained,  audits  composition  has  been  assigned  with 
more  or  less  pri. liability  t •>  diil'eivnt  dates  between 
A. i>.  :;7  and  80.  '('here  is  little  internal  evidence  to 
warrant  any  conclusion  upon  the  point.  The  words 
"until  this  day,"  in  ch.  xxvii.  ,S  and  xxviii.  1,1,  will 
indeed  hardly  permit  us  to  adopt  tin.'  earliest  of  these 
dates,  but  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  one  far  earlier 
than  tlie  latest.  The  words  of  ch.  xxiv.  15,  ''whoso 
readeth  let  him  understand,"  convey  no  intimation 
that  the  desolating  march  of  the  army  of  Titus  in  l';i- 
lestine  had  already  begun,  but  rather  a  solemn  warning 
to  take  heed  to  what,  though  perhaps  soon  to  appear, 
had  not  yet  done  so;  and,  thus  understood,  they  only 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  Gospel  was  written  or 


as  follows: 

i.  Chap.  i.  ii.  The  introduction.  Jn  these  ehapti  rs 
we  have  the  birth  of  (  hrist  as  the  Son  of  David  and 
King  of  Israel  in  fulfilment  of  prophetic  h«[>e:  the 
divine  testimony  given  him  in  his  recognition  by  the 
Ma-i  ;i>  King  of  the  .Jews:  but  at  the  same  time  l\>- 
rejection  and  persecution  by  the  guilty  rulers  of  the 
Jewish  nation;  and  ali  as  foretold  in  Scripture. 

II.  Chap.  iii.    1-iv.    T2.      Christ's  entrance   upon  his 
public  ministry.      A    jiew   scene   opens  here.      .Driven 
from  Bethlehem  by  the  wickedness  of  the  ruling  powers 
Christ  has  at  last  found  refuge  in  Xaxareth.      There  he 
has  grown  up   in  secret  till  the   appointed  time  of  his 
appearing  as   theCreat   1'rophet   of  the   new   di>peii-,-i - 
tion.     Put  the  people  nui:-t  again  be  so  warned  regard- 
ing him  that  the  guilt  of   rejecting  him  shall  be  their-. 
The   long-silent  voice  of  prophecy  is   therefore  again 
awakened.      John  the  Baptist,  a  greater  than  any  pre- 
ceding prophet,  must  prepare  his   way.  by  announcing 
the  spiritual  character  "f  his  work  and  the  need  of  re- 
pentance for  receiving  it.      He  comes   and  bears  testi- 
mony   to    Jesus,    whn   is  opcidv    acknowledged    b\-   the 
.Almighty    as    his   ''Beloved  Son  in   whom  he  is  \\i-ll 
pleased;'   and  who,  immediately  afterwards,  experiences 
in  his  temptation  in  the  wilderness   the  prelude  of  all 
his    Messianic   trials,    but   overcomes    them    in  divine 
strength, 

III.  Chap.  iv.  lL!-xviii.  :}'/.     The  ministry  of  Christ 
in  Galilee  as  the  Creat  Prophet  of  the  New  Testament 
dispensation.      Christ,  in  this  section,  enters  upon  his 
public  ministry  in  the  character,  and  with  the  end,  fore- 
told in  prophecy;   sets  forth  the  true  riuhteousne.-.s  in 
contrast  with  the  old,  vet  in  this  only  fulfilling  the  la\\  ; 


testimony  again,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  part  of  it 
upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  that  .Matthew  was 
the  first  written  of  our  Gospels.  To  this  distinct  wit- 
ness is  borne  by  1  renauis  Voutr;i  IL<T.  iii.  i),  by  Clement  of 


Alexandria,  who  places  it  at  least  before  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  John  (Eus.  JI.  E 

in  KirdiliMt'cr,  •..  11J),  Jerome  (Catul.  de  Vir.  Illusir.  c.  :;>, 
and  Aumi.-tine  I >•  i ••.si-vnsu  Evang.  i.  i).  And  that  such 
was  the  belief  of  the  early  church  is  in  all  probability 


apostles;  but  is  all  the  while  opposed  by  .Scribes  and 
Pharisees  ami  people:  till,  at  last,  having  vindicated 
the  truth  in  opposition  to  foes  and  even  misympathiz- 
ing  friends,  and  having  fully  set  forth  the  whole  char- 


the  explanation  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  earliest  MSS. 
and  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew was  invariably  placed  first.  The  question  how- 
ever is  complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  several 
of  these  pas-auvs  refer  to  the  Hebrew  and  not  the 
Greek  '  losoel.  The'  general  character  of  the  age,  and 
especially  its  dependence  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  ascension  of  the  Saviour  upon  oral  tradition,  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  earliest  dates  which  have 
been  fixed  on  for  this  Gospel  are  too  early;  while  the 


ter  of  his  mission,   he  intimates  to  his  disciples  his 

14),  Origeii  (Cnniiii.  in  Jfli.  |  approaching  Mift'erings  and  death,  and  sets  his  face 
towards  Jerusalem  to  meet  there  the  tragic  close  of  his 
career.  Throughout  all  this  section  we  have,  in  ever- 
varying  scenes,  the  same  great  contrast  with  which  the 


Gospel  had  begun,  the  contrast  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, between  love  and  hatred,  between  heavenly  wit- 
ness borne  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  stubborn  rejection 
by  those  whom  he  had  come  to  save. 

1  \  .  Chap.  xix.  xx.  The  scene  of  Christ's  ministry  is 
changed  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  Again.  011  the  way 
to  Jerusalem,  the  Saviour  meets  the  opposition  of  the 
Pharisees;  but  at  the  same  time  sets  forth  the  true 
nature  of  his  kingdom;  and  once  more  prepares  his  dis- 
ciples both  for  his  own  sufferings  and  theirs. 
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V.  (.'hup.  xxi.-x\\  ii.     Tin'  passion-week   in  Jcrusa-  of  I'apias.  hut  there  is.  no  evidence  that  it  is  so.     The 

leiii.     Sunday,  cli.xxi.i-M.     Monday,  ch.  x.\i.  17- •-'•_'.    Tues-  statement  is  made  for  an  independent  purpose,  with  all 

day,  ch.  xxi.  2:i-xxvi.  o.   Wednesday,  uh.  xxvi.  rj-iii.  Thursday,  the  appearance  of  independent  information,  and,  let  the 

cli.  xxvi .  i,--:.-i.    Friilay.  <h.  xxvii.    Saturday,  in  the.  tomb.  passage    lie    consulted    at    length,    with    particulars   of 

NT.   (.'hap.  xxv  iii.      Tip-  resurrection  and  ascension.  which  no  trace  i.-  to  be  found  in  the  alleged  authority. 

Tin,    luinjiiij-ii     in     ii'/iir/,     tin    illicit/    II-IIK    <iri;iimi!i,i  '  It   inav  have    Keen   derived   from    I'apias.  as    indeed   it 

irrlttfii.--  We  have  reserved  till  now  the  discussion  of  i  could  not  be  tradition  at  all  unless  it  had  Keen  derived 

this  question,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  yet  at  tiie  same  from  some  one,  but  it  mav  also  have  been  derived  from 

time  the  most  important,  questions  comieeted  with  the  the  same  sources   as   those   from  which  the  other  state- 

Gospel  of  Matthew.     It  is  impossible  however  to  treat  it  incuts   of    the  passa-e  .-prang.     The    third   witness  is 

in  this  place  with    the   fulm.--  which   it  deserves.      \\  >•  I'anta-nus.  A.n.  I'.'o.uf  whom  \\  e  are  told,  and  again  on 

shall   endeavour   to   indicate   as    briefly  as  po.->ible  the  the  authority  of  Eusebius  (II.  E  v.  mi.  that.  ha\  ing  pciic- 

t'acts  to  I)..-  explained   and   reconciled    by  a    satisfactory  t rated  to   India  or  Southern  Aiai'ia  in  hi.-  zeal  to  preach 

hypothesis,  and  then  iui|uire  how  far  the  different  hypo  the   gospel,  he   there   found   that   Bartholomew,  one  of 

t.he-es  which    have    been    sugge-ted   are  titled    to    eticct  the  apostles,  had  preceded  him,  and  ' 'had  left  with  them 

the  desired  end.  ,  the  I  io.-pd  .  if  M  alth.  -v  written  in  Hebrew  letters."    -No 

Tlic  tir.-t  class  ol'  facts  \\  ith  u  hich  we  have  to  do  U  doubt  this  -lory  is  -i\en  by  |-'.u.-.-liiii.-  a-  a  report  i\i>,os>, 
t  he  external  evidence  allbrded  h\  (  'hristuiii  antic  jiiity.  and  it  is  also  possible  to  conjecture  that  the  Gospel  which 
It  i-.  not  denied  tli.it  that  evidence  is  unanimously  in  I'.artholoin.  \\  took  \\iih  him  was  not  an  ori-inal  Mai 
favour  of  tli--  ide.i  thai  Matthew  wrote  liis  Gospel  in  thew,  but  a  translation  from  the  Greek.  The  simple 
Hebrew,  that  i-.  not  the  old  Hebrew  of  tin-  ISibie.  but  and  obviou-  meaiiin_  ot  the  \\ord-.  however,  certainly 
the  Aramaic  or  Syro- 1  haldaie  dialect  of  Palestine.  The  implies  that  Kusehius  i.-  speaking  of  a  Hehnvv  original 
defender-  of  a  Or,-,  h  original  unly  endeavour  to  show  of  Matthew,  and,  although  "  report "  is  the  only  foun- 
that  tlie  evidence  is  not  t"  he  relied  oil.  Tni>  there  datioii  of  the  story,  that  r<  |,,,rt  js  not  necessarily  value- 
fore  is  the  jioi.il  \\itli  uh'.eh.  in  ciilisiderini;  it.  Wi1  le.-s.  It  mi_ht.  and  v,  mild  have  been  so,  had  it  Mood 
have  mainly  to  do.  alone.  ( 'oniiected  with  other  evidence  it  may  form  a 

I'apias.    l!i-ho|i  of  i  I  i.T.ipoli.-  in    I'hrv^ia.   \\lio   lloiir  link    in    an    imporlant     chain.      The    fourth    \\itness   is 

isiied     •  ••    of    the    tir-t     and    i»  _;iiiniic_    of   the  Origell,     A.I).     -'•'•'>.     wiiose     word.-    are     thu-    ui\eii     by 

second   centurv    of    «ur    era.   i-    the    t;r.-t    \\itnc--.       Hi-  !j'.u.-ebi;i>  ui.  K   vi.^.'.t,  "Tin    lir-t   Gospel   was  \\ritleii  by 

\\   >rd-  have    been    preservi;il    bv    lui-ebiu-   ill    i.   ni   301  to  Matti.  'W.  one.    the  publican,   but  a  ,'ter\\  ards  all  apo>;le 

the  following    eil'.-ct     "Matthew   indeed    composed    ih.-  nf  Jesus  Clirist.  who  pulilished  it  eomp<ised  in  the    He- 

or.icles  i  ret  .\o-,[{i  170    iii    the    Hebrew  dialect.  Uvu   t»nuiie    for  . I. -\\i-li    believers."      At  j.ri^eiii    it    is 

and  eVcjrv  one  interpreted  thi  •     iiceoiild."  ini|iortant  olil\   to  ,ib-er\  e.  that  the  mo>t  ini|  1:1  ring  and 

'I'iii.-  t  >timony,  \\hieli.  however,  the  ciiniic-ctiiiii  ..f  th.  critical  of  all   the  earh   fatln  r-  of   the  church  expre-.-e> 

\\hole  passage  would  lead  u- to  regard  a- that  of  I'apia-  here    im   doubt   of  the    truth   of   the    tradition    to  which 

himself,  and   not.  though   preserved    b\     i'ap;;,   ,   ni    ihe  he-  in   the-e   v..jrd~   refers.      The   lifth    \\itm^-   i-    Kn.~e 

still  older  John  the  presbvtci-.  is  perfectly  explicit:   the  bins    him-e!f.    A.I).    :Jlfi   ill   K.iii'Ji,    "U'l.eii    Mattln-u 

Ta  \07iareferredtomust  b"  the  ( Jo-pel,  and  not  a  mere  had  tir-t,  preached    to    the    Ilcbivu--.  and  was  about    to 

collection  of   the  sayings  of   <'hri-'  -    nm-t   be  proee,  i|    to   ..th-r    nation-,    h  ••    delivered    to    them    hi> 

interpretation.    IM;    e-.po-iti  in.       It    has    indeed   be,  u  (Jo-jiel  \\ritten   in    hi.-   native    tongue,  thus  making  up 

argued   that   the  value  of   the  testimony  i-   diniini-lied.  t"   them    bv   hi.-   vvri'.iiiL;    the    loss    \\hieh    they    wei-e    to 

if  not  destroyed,  bv  the  tV  t  tliat,  in  the  same  account  sustain   by   hi-   alisence."      It    has   indeed   been   ur-'ed. 

of  which    the    word-    form   a    put.    Kii-ehius    -peaks   of  and  vvilh  lunch  plan>ibilitv.  that    in  another  passage  ol 

I'apias  as  one  whose  "understanding  v\as  exceedingly  his    \vritiii'_:>    Ku>ebius    expresses    a    ditleivnt    opinion, 

weak  '   (ij(f>J5f>a  ff,u.iKp'js  T<>i'  IMI  ;•  .       1'.  it  tin-  whole  bear  win  n.  I'efi  nhr_r  to  a   niuitation    fr-'in    I's.  Ixxviii.  -.  in 

ing  ot  the  pas-age  is   deeidedlv  opposed  to  such  a  con-  Mat.  xiii.  •''.">.  ('//n^o/.'cu   KeKpvfj.fj.fva  UTTO  Kara^io\7]S  hda- 

elusion.       Let  it  be  allowed  that  the  remark  is  made  in  /uoc.  he  explains   the   departure   from   the    I, XX.  which 

connection  with  the  works  of  I'apias  in  general,  and  not  '  these  word-   exhibit   by  saying.  T^.cuos  <^v  o   Mcir^aios 

his   chiliastic  views  alone,  yet   it    is   obvious   that   it   is  oi/caa  cVdoaa  KtxfnTai.     This  explanation  is  supposed  to 

not  intended   to   throw  the   -lightest   suspicion  on  the  i  mean  that  Matthew  gave  his  own  independent  transla- 

statements  fur  which    lvi--bins   immediately   refers  to  •,  timi  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  the  inference  would  be. 

him.      (  hi   the  contrarv.   evervthin^   would   lead   n-  to  !  that  Kusebius  believed  the  evangelist  to  have  written  in 

infer   that     Kusebiu-    himself    attached    importance-    to  Greek.      But  the  meaning  thus  given  to  the  words  is,  to 

these  statements,  that   he  quotes  them    because   he  did  say  the   least,  exceedingly  doubtful.      The   form  of  the 

so,    and    that    he    believed    himself   to    have   a    guaran-  j  sentence  OLKI'LU.  c\oo<jfc  /a'x/,?;rcu.  and  the   connection  of 

tee   of    their  truth    in    that    inquiring    spirit   of    1'apia-  these    words    with   'Ivtyaios    uv,    render    it   much   more 

whinh  he  had  shortly  before  described.      So  far  then  as  i  probable    that    we    are    to    understand    by   them,    not 

this  testimony  goes,  it   i-   to   the  effect    that   originally  Matthew'.-  own  tran.-lation,  but  the'  Hebrew   version  of 

Matthew  wrote  in    Hebrew,  that   there  was   for  a  time  the  Old  Testament  in  use  in  his  native  land.      Eusebius 

no  translation  of   his  Gospel   into  Greek,  but   that  that  indeed  mi^lit  still   mean  that    Matthew  translated  this 

time,  as  appears  from   the   use  of  r)p/nrji>ei>ff(,  where  the  :  original  into  Greek,  but.  in  the  face  of  the  other  stato- 

tense  is  to  be   particularly  noted,  was.    in   the   days   of  ments   of   his    writings,  the   more   legitimate   inference 


Papias.  already  past.  Irenseus.  A.D.  liiii,  is  the  next 
witness,  and  for  hi-  words  in  the  original  we  are  also 
indebted  to  Kusebius  ill.  K  v.  M,  ''  Matthew  amniig  the 


would  be.  that  he  regarded  the  Greek  Matthew  as  s 
substantially  the  work  of  the  apostle  as  to  have  n 
hesitation  in  referring  to  it  as  such.  When  he  entere< 


Hebrews    published    a    written    Gospel    in    their    own     expressly  upon  the  point  of  a  Hebrew  or  a  Greek  original 

tongue."      It   is   urged   that  we   have  here  a  mere   echo,  of   that   Go.-pel.    ]f   leaves    us    in    no   doubt    a>    to   hi:: 
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views.1  The  evidence  of  ('vril  of  Jerusalem  ami  of 
Epiphanius  may  be  omitted,  and  we  may  close  will) 
that  of  Jerome.  A.I).  :]7\  "  Matthew,  who  is  also  called 
Lfvi.  changed  from  ,i  publican  to  an  apostle,  first  com- 
posed the  ( lospel  of  Christ  iii  .1  nilea,  and  that  in  He- 
brew letters  ;ni,l  words,  tor  the  sake  of  those  of  the 
eircmneisioi!  who  had  believed.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
ascertained  \\lio  ;ifter\\  -mis  translated  it  into  Greek 
iipiod  qnis  postea  in  GrR'cum  transtulerit,  mm  satin 
eertuiu  est'i.  .Moreover,  fche  Hebrew  original  i~  con- 
tained to  this  dav  in  fcho  library  at  Ciesarea,  \\hich 
Pamphilus  the  martyr  collected  with  such  zeal"  (C:ital. 
do  Vir.  Illustr.  c.  iii.)  A^ain,  "1  speak  now  of  the  Xow 
Testament.  which  wa<  unquestionably  written  in  Greek, 
with  the  exception  of  .Matthew  the  apostle,  who  first 
in  Judea  gave  forth  a  Gospel  of  Christ  in  Hel>re\v 
letters"  (iYa;t'.  in  iv.  Kvung.  ml  i):ui::isnni).  And  once  more. 
"We  shall  briefly  reply  that  .Matthew  first  gave  forth  a 
Gospel  in  Hebrew.  \\  hich  none  but  Hebrews  could  read" 

(Coinm.  in  Ose.ini'  . 

Iii  reviewing  the-  evidence  thus  home  by  a  succession 
of  early  fathers  of  the  church  to  a.  Hebrew  original  of 
Matthew,  it  i>  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  irivn  with 
;\  pri'cision.  independence,  and  unbroken  regularity,  not 
surpassed  by  any  witness  which  these  fathers  In  ar  to 
any  fact  of  Christian  antiquity. 

.13 ut  there  is  a  second  class  of  facts  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  not  less  worthy  of  our  notice,  and  which, 
with  almost,  if  not  altogether,  equal  distinctness,  would 
lead  us  to  the  idea  of  a  Greek  and  not  a  Hebrew  origi- 
nal of  this  Gospel.  Of  these  the  following  may  be 
noted;  (1.)  From  the  very  earliest  age  the  Greek  Gospel 
of  Matthew  is  appealed  to  and  quoted  with  the  same 
recognition  of  its  inspired  and  summary  authority  as 
that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  other  books  of  Scripture. 
The  very  words  of  Capias  imply  that  a  <  Jreek  ( Jos  pel  was 
used  hv  him:  the  language  of  hvn;eus  and  Pant.eims 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  How  can  we  account  for 
the  fact  that  they  should  specify  the  Hebrew  char- 
acter of  the  original  in  the  manner  in  which  they  do 
so,  had  it  not  been  that  it  was  a  Greek  Gospel  which 
they  used  themselves'  When  we  come  to  Origen,  a 
passage  in  his  works,  in  which  he  reasons  on  the  use  of 
€Trioi/crtos  by  Matthew,  is  still  more  conclusive:  "It 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Evangelists,"  lie  says, 
referring  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  Nor,  what  in  tin- 
case  of  a  man  like  Origen,  must  b,_-  deemed  of  the 
highest  moment,  does  he  ever  make  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  translator  of  Matthew,  if  it  was  translated,  or  as 
to  the  original  itself,  if  he  felt  that  he  did  not  possess 
it  in  the  Greek.  Add  to  all  this  tlu  witness  afforded 
by  the  quotations  of  still  earlier  fathers,  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  Greek  Matthew  at  a  period  as  remote  as  any  to 
which  we  can  trace  up  the  use  of  the  other  Gospels. 
and  it  might  seem  that  even  the  external  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  Greek  original  is  almost  as  strong  as  we 
could  desire.  ('2.)  The  internal  evidence  borne  by  tlv 
Gospel  itself  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  has 
again  and  a-ain  been  shown  that  it  contains  no  marks 
of  having  been  translated  from  another  language:  that 
it  is  written  with  all  the  freedom,  the  ease,  the  absence 
of  idioms  strange  to  the  genius  of  Hellenic  Greek,  the 


1  Thus  referring  in  an..th,T  |wiasage  to  ih,>  expression  «\i=  TM 
<r«.fa«.-ny,  in  Mat.  xxviii.  1,  ho  says,  "  ft  is  the  language  of  the 
'translator  of  the  writing'  (10.1,0.  T«/  \eu.-r,t<-,fa.\n;  T->,»  "/e«.$Y,v); 
for  the  evangelist  M.-itthew  punished  his  Go«rel  ill  the  Hebrew 
tongue"  (Qiirix/.  ii.  i'>;  Mni  .Svij/i1.  r,t.  tin;:  cull.) 


very  plays  rpon  words  which  form  the  surest  charac- 
teristics of  original  composition.  (:!.)  A  similar  eon 
elusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  explanations  of  Hebrew 
words  and  phrases  which  occur  iii  it.  ch.  i. -J3,  xxvii  <, 
'•'•'•'••  i';.  (1.  The  manner  in  which  the  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament  are  n-iven  in  this  Gospel  is  pccu 
iiarly  \\ort.hy  of  oiir  notice.  There  are  two  classes  of 
these  citations,  those  quoted  by  the  :  vangelisl  himself, 
as  fulfilled  in  the  events  which  he  relates,  ch.  i 
iv.  15,  IB,  Jfce.,  and  those  quoted  in  giving  the  words  of 
others,  and  especially  of  our  Lord,  ch.  iii.  :::  iv.  I,  fi,  7,  !"-. 
xxi.  l.'i;  xxvi.  ::i,  ie.  In  the  former  case  these  quotations 
agree  for  the  most  part  with  the  Hebrew  text,,  although 
not  unfroquontly  bearing  marks  of  considerable  freedom 
of  translation;  in  the  latter  they  agree  for  the  most 
part  with  the  LXX..  and  that  even  where  it  dilii-rs 
from  the  Hebrew.  Now  if  the  Gospel  had  been  origi- 
nally written  in  the  Syro-Cbaldaie  language  of  the 
country,  all  these  passages  would  naturally  have  In-,  n 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  text,  and.  faithfully  translated, 
ought  to  have  Icirne  a  Hebrew  colonrm-',  and  neither 
that  of  the  LXX.  nor  of  the  independence  of  the  trans- 
lator. (5.)  Many  words  are  found  in  this  Go- pel  which 
it  is  much  more  natural  to  consider  words  of  an  original 
text  than  of  a  translation,  il-ra..  ch.  v.  IS;  KoOf>a.vTii<;, 
•:\\.  v.  2ii  (a  translator  into  Greek  would  have  been  mor-- 
likely  to  use  the  Greek  term  \FTTTOV.  c.  Lit  xii.  ;,:A; 
tpev£ofj.ai,  ch.  xiii. :;:.:  <ppayf\\taora.5,  ch.  xxvii.  -ji;.  To  these 
others  have  been  added  (seeBirks,  HorwEvungclicie,  p.  2fi3), 
which  are  less  to  be  depended  on;  while  one.  xavat'a'a- 
ch.  xv.  -2->,  which  has  been  urged  by  Townson  (Dis,-.  on  the 
Gospels,  p.  ss) ,  seems  rather  to  lead  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion i>.)  It  is  not  without  weight,  in  reasoning 
upon  this  point,  that  all  the  other  books  of  the  X.-v. 
Testament,  even  those  written  by  .I.-ws  and  addressed 
to  .Jews,  were  composed  in  Greek:  and  that,  if  the 
original  of  Matthew  was  Hebrew,  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  early  and  total  loss  of  that  (riginal 
is  great. 

Putting  again  all  these  circumstances  together,  the 
argument  for  the  originality  of  the  Greek  text  appears 
as  strong  as  did  that  for  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew. 
There  is  yet  a  third  class  of  facts  connected  \\ith 
this  question  that  must  be  noticed.  There  was  early 
in  circulation,  in  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  a  Gospel  known  as  the  Gospel  KO.U' 
e/Bpatovs.  whose  contents,  while  they  agreed  to  a  very 
laruv  extent  \\ith  those  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  were 
vet  marked  by  some  most  important  differences.  A 
collection  of  extracts  from  this  Gospel  will  he  found  in 
De  \Vette's  Kui/tiliiiif/.  §  fi-J.  But  our  space  will  only 
permit  us  to  give  two  of  them;  and  it  will  be  observed 
at  once  how  different  is  their  tone  from  that  of  our 
canonical  Matthew  how  unmistakeable  the  apocryphal 
elements  by  which  the  true  text  had  been  defaced. 
••It  is  written,"  says  Ori^en.  "in  a  certain  Gospel 
which  is  called  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
if  indeed  anyone  he  pleased  to  receive  it,  not  as  an 
authority,  but  for  illustration  of  the  question  in  hand: 
•' OIKS'  it  says,  'of  the  rich  men  said  to  him.  Master, 
what  good  thing  must  I  do  that  I  may  live?  He  said 
to  him.  "Man.  keep  the  law  and  the  prophets.  He 
answered  him,  I  have  kept  them.  He  said  to  him. 
Go.  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor:  and 
come,  follow  me.  But  the  rich  man  began  to  scratch 
his  head,  and  was  displeased.  And  the  Lord  said  to 
him.  How  sayest  thou,  I  have  kept  the  law  and  the 
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prophets,  when  it  is  written  in  the  law,  Thou  shalt  love  ] 
thy   neighbour   as   thyself;    and   behold   many   of    thy 
brethren,  the  sons  of  Abraham,  are  coverei  I  with  tilth, 
and  dying  of  hunger,  while  thy  house  is  full  of  all  n'ood 
things,  and  they  receive  nothing  out  of  it  at  all  '.      And  ' 
turninu'  round,  he  said   to  Simon,  his  disciple  who  sat 
near  him,  Simon,  -on  of  Jonas,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to   o-o  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  int. i  the  kingdom  of  hea\eii. 

'•Auain.''  says  Jerome,  "the  Gospel  according  to 
tin'  Hebrews  relates  that,  after  the  r  -ulTectioii  of  the 
Saviour,  when  tin1  Lord  had  uivtn  the  linen  cloth  t" 
the  servant  of  the  high  pries:.  In-  \\eiit  to  James  and 
appeared  t"  him.  For  Janus  had  sworn  that  he  would 
eat  no  bread  from  that  hour,  when  he  had  drunk  the 
cup  of  the  Lord,  until  In-  -hoiild  see  lulu  ri-in^  tr.im 
them  that  slccj)." 

Passages  such  a-  these  give  some  li-ht  idea  both  of 
the  resemblance  \\hieh  the  (o>.-pel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  bore  to  our  canonical  M-iitln-w.  and  of  its 
immeasurable  inferiority  to  \:  .  Vul  ,l  seems  to  have 

beell     lol|'_r    doubted.    eVell     by.lerollle     him- -If.     w!|eth'T 

the  two  Were  not,  the  .-a me;  while  we  know  that,  at  a 
much  earlier  perio  I.  the-  former  was  expn---lv  claimed, 
although  with  .-l:-Jit  diU'civiices  of  form,  by  the  sects 
of  the  Na/an-n.s  and  Kbionites,  as  tin  wo]-k 

of  the  apostle.       Later  in  life,  indeed.  J.  rom«-  s.-ems  to 
have  satisfied    him-.  If   t  h.-t    his  earlier  impressions    had 
been    incorrect:   bin    there    were   many   who   even    then 
believed  in  the  identity  of  the  t\\  o  documents.    "  i'he  i  , 
pel."  says  Jerome,  "  w  hieh  t  hi1  N'a; 

use,  and    which  1110  all    tin:   original    M  itthe\\ 

VMIIMII   ml  .Mai  .       id  again.   "  in  the  Go  pel  aco  .p 

ing  to  the  Hebrews,  which  the  Xa/.arenes  use  t..  thi- 
dav.  otherw  i>e  called,  ir,  as 

most  think,  according  to  Matthew"  «     ,  ii  •_• 

Such  are  the   main    facts  which  any  hypothesis   . 
'he  original    language  of   the  G      [»•]   of    M-i'thewmnst 
take    tip  and    reconcile.       Let    us    impure    how     far    the 
dillereiit    hypotheses  which  have    i  ted  do  so. 

(l.J  That  of  a  double  original,  of  an  original  writte-n  in 
each  language   by  the   apostle  him-elf.      This   theory  it 
is  at  least  exceedingly  dillieult  to  entertain.       It  ha.-  too 
much  the   appearance    of   an    arbitrary  proposal,   made 
for  the-  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  ditliciilties.  possi 
no    historical   evidence   in    its   favour,  and    is    in  a  hi_;h  ' 
degree    internally    improbable.      rj.i    That   of    a   Greek  ! 
original,  of   \\hich  perhaps  the  Hebrew  may  have  been 
a    translation.       Accounting    for    the    second    class    of  j 
facts,    this   hypothesis    is  wholly  at    variance    with    the  i 
first.      (•',.)    That   of  a    Hebrew   original,    of   which    the  j 
(ireek  Gospel  is  a  literal   translation.      Accounting  for  ! 
the   first   class   of   facts,  this   hypothesis  is  at    variance 
with  the    second   and   third;    with  the    second,  because 
both  the  external   and  internal   evidence  there  adduced 
point  too  clearly  to  the  independent  position  and  char- 
acter of  the  (ireek  Gospel  to  permit  us  to  rest  in  the 
idea   of   mere  translation;    with  tin;   third,  because   the 
ditl'ercnce  between  the  original  Hebrew  and  the  Gospel 
/ca#'  e/fycuot'?,  must   then    have   been   so   marked   as   to 
leave   it  impossible   to  explain   how  the  idea  could   be 
entertained   by  manv  that  the  latter  was  the  original 
( rospel  of  the  apostle. 

There  remains  but  one  method  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  case.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Aramaic  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine;  but  scarcely  had  this  been  done 
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when  the  need  of  a  Greek  ( lospd  was  felt,  which  should 
n'ive  a  wider  circulation  to  the  ureat  facts  and  truths 
which  it  contained.  Such  a  work  was  immediately 
undertaken,  by  whom  we  know  not.  It  was  under- 
stood to  be  what  it  really  was.  not  an  independent 
work,  but  a  reiidcrini;-  into  another  language,  then 
every  clay  extending  the  circle  of  its  inlluence,  of  the 
.-uhstance  of  Matthew's  narrative.  It  \\as  accepted  b\ 
the  church  a-  such.  At  a  time  \vlu-n  the  Hebrew  (Jos- 
pel  was  in  existence  and  known,  the  strict  correspond- 
ence of  the  (ireek  Gospel  with  it  was  so  thoroughly 
recognised,  that  no  hesitation  was  felt  in  receiving  it  as 
the  Gospel  of  the  apos',|e  who-.,  name  it  bore,  and 
whose  work,  in  all  except  the  lamrua-'e.  it  really  \\as. 
Matth  -w  him-elf  would  indeed  in  all  probability  be 
alive;  and.  although  we  have  no  evidence  that  lie  took 
any  share  in  executing'  the  translation,  he  mii-t  in  that 
ease  have  uiven  it  his  sanction.  The  immediate  clicct 
..f  this,  howexer.  \va-.  that,  in  the  church  at  lai'ue  the 
Hebrew  Go.-pel  be-all  to  tall  into  di.-use.  Written  in 
a  lanjuaue  which  was  confined  to  a  very  limited  area: 
identilied  w  it  h  a  class  of  Christians  whose  narrow  views 
wen-  everyday  yielding  more  and  more  to  the  wid'i1 
id' .0-  which  e\pivs-ed  tin1  t  rue  spirit  of  Christianity: 

and    rendered   of    little  value    to   t1 who   knew  that 

they  possessed  its  whole  substance,  and  that  too  with 
the  '.guarantee  of  i  he  apostle's  name,  in  their  own  wide 
-pn-ad  tonu'uo,  it  can  occasion  us  no  surpn-e  that  it. 
should  have  been  so.  The  Hebrew  Gospel  remained 
either  in  1  'ale-tine  alone,  or  at.  the  most  was  taken  t» 
hose  di-tant  parts,  -uch  as  Southern  Arabia,  to  which 
the  Greek  lanuiia_e  had  not  yet  penetrated.  Its  posi- 
was  now  subordinate,  and.  not  .1.  libi-rat.eK  .  but. 
by  a  natural  proce-s  in  harmony  with  all  that  we  other 
wise  know  of  the  character  of  that  age,  it  pa--ed.  as 
regarded  the  on  at  body  of  the1  church,  out  of  view. 
With  some  "f  til'1  Jewish  Christian  sects,  however,  it 
remained;  and  amoic_;'  them,  unwatched  by  that  car.  tul 
.-uardianship  of  the  church  to  which  we  owe,  in  the 
providi  nee  ..f  (  iod.  the  piv-ervation  of  the  purity  of  our 
i  Ireek  Gospi  Is.  it  received  various  apocryphal  additions 
at  the  hand-  of  some,  and  was  mutilated  by  others. 
In  th"  meantime  the  Greek  Gospel  bearing,  and  justly 
bearing,  the  title  /caret  Mar/'atoi',  came  down  the  stream 
of  the  church's  history,  everywhere  recognised,  quoted, 
and  depended  on  as  the  anl.heiitic  record  of  what  an 
apostle  had  -ecu.  heard,  and  handled  of  the  Word  of 
life.  1'v  such  a  hypothesis  it  seems  to  us. that  the 
LCreat  ditticulties  connected  with  this  (pie.-tioii  are  at 
least  most  simply  and  most  naturally  explained.  We 
explain  the  first  class  of  facts  abo^e  alluded  to.  for  we 
acknowledge  the  Aramaic  original.  "We  acknowledge 
the  second,  for  we  abandon  the  idea  of  a  literal  trans- 
lation. Wo  take  up  the  third,  for  it  is  at  once  obvious 
how  the  Jewish  Chri-tian  sects  should  have  clung  to 
the  original  while  they  yet  in  some  degree  defaced  it: 
and  how.  at  a  later  date,  it  heiii'_r  known  that  Matthew 
had  written  in  Hebrew,  and  the  Gospel  natt'  tj-ipaioi'S 
being  the  only  existing  representative  in  that  language 
of  what  had  been  written  by  him,  the  text  which  they 
possessed  should  have  been  considered  by  many  as  the 
original  itself. 

[Lit*  future. — Tin;  Reiior.il  remarks  in;i<le,  umler  tin;  nrtiele 
MARK,  with  reference  to  the  literature  on  the  (lospels,  apply 
equally  to  M.-itthew;  ami  the  advice  there  Riven  to  the  stu- 
'lent  who  ilesires  to  pursue  the  sulijei-t  for  himself  is  also 
equally  appliealil"  here.  For  siu-li  information,  therefore, 
roRardiiiR  .Matthew  as  they  supply  regarding  Jlark.  we  may 
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again  simply  refer  to  Ivirchhofer,  Davidson,  He  \Vette,  Bleek, 
iind  West  cot  r.  Schleiermaeher's  view  with  regard  to  Matthew 
was  first  expressed  in  tlie  Stt'ilicii  iu,<l  Ki-itiktu,  ls:;-J,  part  ! ; 
but  is  more  accessible  in  the  pages  of  Hi-nan,  who,  in  this  as 
many  ot  In- 1-  instances,  a  i  In  jits  frmu  others,  and  popul.-iri/i  s  those 
critic  il  result-  which  suit  his  aim.  The  1'roie.voniena  of  Me\er 
are  here  auain  valuable;  luit  '.lie  value  of  those  of  Alford  is  in 
jured  by  the  brief  and  unsatisfa  tor)  grounds  which  he  gives,  in 

the  s mil  edition  of  his  X,  w  Testament,  fur  his  change  of  \  icw 

as  to  the  lanuiiau'e  in  which  Matthew  was  originally  \vritien. 
L.'inge  and  Kllicott  mai  lie  one,:  more  highly  recommended. 
The  same  dictionaries  .4'  the  Uible  spoken  of  under  Mark  may 
be  consul  l. -d  for  .Matthew.  The  pa.-sa-et;  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  which  have  come  down  to  us  will  lie  found  in 
Kirchhofcrand  in  I  )e  VVette's  Einteitung.  Most  of  these  works 
will  be  found  to  contain  discussions  on  the  question  as  to  the 
original  lan^uay-  of  .Matthew's  Gospel;  and  to  them  may  be 
added  for  this  purpose  Cure-ton's  preface  to  his  Syi'iac  Gn.-i/.il* 
and  Roberts'  Discussions  vn  the  Gi>sj*ls.  This  last  work  will  be 
found  well  worthy  of  U-ing  consulted  on  the  point  now  spoken 
of,  although  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  la  rye r  question  of  the 
language  usually  i-nijiloyed  !>;.  our  Lord.  A  calmer  and  perhaps 
still  more  valuable  paper  111  on  this  la.-t  point  by  the  iate  L)nke 
of  Mam-h'-M.-r  may  be  seen  in  KMo's  Journal  of  Sacn  d  Literatim 
for  April,  1857.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  thai  it  is  a 
mistake  to  sii|ipo<L-  that  the  question  of  the  original  language  of 
Matthew  i-  settled  b\  any  particular  \ii-w  of  the  laiiL,'u:i;_'e  in 
which  the  Saviour  commonly  spoke.  To  the  other  literature  on 
the  original  lan_;ic;uv  of  oar  present  Gospel  it  seem-  only  neces- 
sary to  add  the  mention  of  one  or  two  paiiers  by  Tre-elles  jM 
Kitto's  Jiii'j-i.  a!  ab.ive  referred  to.]  [  \v.  M .  ] 

MATTHIAS,  the  person  chosen  in  the  room  of 
Judas  to  tlu.-  oilier  ol'  apostle,  Ac.  i.  1'ii.  The  proposal  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  pl;ico  was  made  by  Peter,  and  unani- 
mously assented  to  by  the  assembled  company  of  dis- 
ciples. It  has  been  questioned  by  some,  for  example 
by  Pearce  un  his  commentary),  whether  they  should 
not  have  waited  till  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  before 
they  took  an  action  of  this  kind,  and  whether  the  action 
itself  was  not  virtually  cancelled  by  the  Lord's  imme- 
diate call  of  1'juil  to  the  apostolate.  But  there  is  no 
just  ground  for  maintaining-  such  a  position.  Tin-  stt-p 
was  taken  on  the  express  warrant  of  Scripture— doubt- 
less interpreted  according  to  the  instructions  which  had 
been  received  from  Jesus  before  his  ascension;  and  after 
the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  in  his  larger  gifts,  nothing  is 
recorded  to  intimate  that  the  procedure  on  thi^  occa- 
sion had  been  too  precipitati .  The  apostle  to  the  Gen-  ' 
tiles  had  a  province  as  well  as  a  call  peculiarly  his  own. 
In  regard  to  the  election,  however,  of  the  successor  of 
Judas,  the  disciples  did  not  assume  to  themselves  the 
absolute  right  of  nomination.  They  simplv  agreed  to 
select  out  of  the  general  body  two  who  seemed  to  them 
alike  possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  pre- 
sented them  before  the  Lord:  praying  that  he  would 
determine,  through  the  use  of  the  lot.  "which  of  them 
HE  had  chosen."  And  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  considering  the  honour  thus  ; 
conferred  upon  Matthias,  and  the  measure  of  intimacy 
implied  in  his  appointment   with  the  person  and  life 
of  Christ,  that  no  earlier  or  later  notice  exists  of  him 
in  Scripture.      In  the  proposal  of  Peter  he  is  charac- 
terized as  one  of  those  who  had  "companied  with  them  ; 
all  the  time    that   the    Lord   Jesus   went   in   and   out  , 
among  them,    beginning  from  the  baptism  of   John  to  \ 
the  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  them;"  and  so  was 
capable   of    bearing  a    valid    testimony  to  the  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection.      Ancient  tradition,   as  reported 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius.   assigns  him 
a  place  among  the  seventy;   which  may  be  regarded  as 
probable,    since   the  mission  they  had  to   accomplish, 
though   brief,   yet   required   persons  who  were  in  the 
confidence  of  Jesus.     As  to  his  having  ultimately  gone 


to  preach,  and  dying  at  Colchis,  which  is  believed  in 
tin-  ('reek  church,  there  is  no  evidence  for  it  which  is 
entitled  to  consideration. 

MATTOCK.  This  word,  not  now  much  in  use,  is 
explained  by  Johnson — "  (1  i  A  kind  of  toothed  instru- 
ment to  pull  up  weeds.  (2,  A  pickaxe."  In  the 
Kn •..'•! Uh  Bible  it  occurs  as  the  translation  for  three 
difl'.-rent  Hebrew  words.  (I)  The  simplest  case  is 
•2  Ch.  xxxiv.  (>.  describing  the  work  of  Josiah  as  he 
cleansed  his  country  from  idolatry,  and  defaced  the 
memorials  of  it.  "And  [so  did  he]  in  the  cities  of 
Alanasseh.  and  Kphraim,  and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naph- 
tali.  i'- it  It  tlu'n'  iniiUni-L-K  round  about."  The  word  is 
til.-  common  term  for  "a  sword:''  which  is  occasionally 
taken  tor  a  sharp  cutting  instrument,  a  razor,  for  in- 
stamv.  and  here  probably  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
axe.  This  Hebrew  form,  however,  is  only  the  '//•/,  or 
reading  preferred  by  tin-  Masoretic  Jews.  Tlie  /•///?// 
or  older  reaiiiicj.  which  they  considered  erroneous,  is 
pri-fi-nvd  now  by  very  many  scholars,  (iesenius,  for 
instance;  and  according  to  his  translation  the-  verse 
would  read.  "And  in  the  cities  of  Manasseh."  iVc.. 
••  /K  searcfud  their  houses  round  a], out."  and  so  this 
instrument  would  not  be  mentioned  at  all.  (2)  In  Is. 
vii.  2">.  we  read  of  "hills  that  shall  be  digged  with  the 
mattock:"  where  the  mum  "iT,s<2  Cn'tuiUr)  is  the  deriva- 
tive nf  the  verb  with  \\hich  it  is  associated,  and  ex- 
presses undoubtedly  the  instrument  with  which  the  act 
is  accomplished.  The  verb  itself,  occurring  also  in  the 
description  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  Is.v.fi,  "It  shall  not 
be  pruned  nor  <//'///'(/."  is  rendered  "hoed"bymanv 
good  authorities.  Of  course  the  noun  should  then  be 
rendered  "the  hoe."  -'!)  The  third  case  is  the  most 
difficult,  owing  to  the  obscurity  that  attaches  to  ancient 
technical  t<  rms,  i  Sa.  >.iii.  •_>(>,  21,  "P>ut  all  the  Israelites 
\\ent  down  to  tin;  Philistines,  to  sharpen  every  man 
his  share,  and  bis  coulter,  and  his  axe.  and  his  -nvitl<,,-l;. 
Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the  uinttocL*.  and  for  the  coulter:-, 
and  for  the  forks,  and  for  the  axes,  and  to  sharpen  the 
u'oads. "  Tli;-  diliicultvi-  all  the  greater  on  this  ac- 
count, that  the  two  words  in  verse  20 — niaharashto  and 
mahareshatho — translated  "his  share"  and  "his  mat- 
tock" respectively,  are  so  much  alike  that  etymology 
furnishes  no  hint  for  distinguishing  them:  and  the 
word  in  verse  21.  mahareshotti ,  might  be  the  plural  of 
either  of  them,  though  "mattocks"'  is  the  translation 
adopted  in  our  English  Bible.  The  ancient  version^ 
afford  little  help.  The  latter  of  the  words,  however,  is 
generally  translated  "spade"  or  else  ''hoe:''  while  it 
is  conjectured  by  some  recent  writers,  such  as  Thenius 
and  Fiirst.  that  the  forme}'  is  a  transposition  from 
Itiriiuxh.  "a  sickle,"  either  by  a  blunder  of  the  scribes 
or  by  a  usage  of  the  language;  and  this  conjecture  has 
the  support  of  the  Septuagiiit  translation.  [r,.  c.  jr.  D.] 

MAUL.  This  word  occurs  in  but  one  passage  of  the 
English  Bible,  l'r.  xxv.  IN  "  A  man  that  beareth  false 
witness  against  his  neighbour  is  a  mavl.  and  a  sword, 
and  a  sharp  arrow."  Dr.  Johnson  explains  it,  "a 
heaw  hammer,  commonly  written  mall  i'  but  lie  offers 
no  example  of  its  use  except  this  text,  although  the 
word  is  in  common  colloquial  use  as  a  verb.  The  lan- 
guage of  Solomon  suggests  that  he  probably  meant 
some  weapon  of  war:  in  which  case  it  might  represent 
a  club,  a  mace,  or  a  battle-axe  (see  Aims),  by  one  or 
other  of  which  words  most  modern  authorities  render 
the  term  in  the  Hebrew  text,  pBO  cnwphUz}.  It  is  pro- 
perly a  causative  participle:  and  in  Na.  ii.  1  (ch.  ii.  2 
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in  Hebrew).  it  is  accordingly  so  translated.  "  He  that 
dasheth  in  pieces/'  and  in  the  margin,  "the  disperser, 
or  liaiuiiier,"  which  Hitzig,  like  others  of  hiuh  autho- 
rity, takes  to  be  the  meaning  in  both  texts;  saying  that 
it  is  introduced  by  Nahum  to  bivak  in  pieces  the 
"nation  of  fierce  countenance/"  literally  "strong  oi 
t'ace,"  who  were  coininu'  against  Israel,  Ik-,  xxviii.  i". 
JJe.sides.  it  is  obviously  a  word  most  intimately  rclat<  d 
to  iiut/t/i'lf:.  Jc.  li.  20,  where  th<-  Lord  says  to  his  people. 
''Thou  art  my  fnittle-axi  :"  and  also  to  majijxitz,  i-:.- 
ix.2,  "  And  every  man  a  slanylth  .  -  nufton  in  his  hand  :  ' 
in  the  margin.  "a  weapon  of  his  breaking  in  pieces. 
I'.abylon  is  also  named  apparently  in  th"  same  sense, 
••The  hammer  of  the  whole  earth,"  Jo.  1.  -:;;  but  the 
translation,  which  is  perfectly  correct,  is  mentioned 
in  this  article  only  by  way  of  elucidation.  Mr  the  He- 
I.  iv\v  word  is  entirely  different  from  that  for  "maul." 
.!/«"/  is  given  aU"  in  th--  mar_dn  of  UK  Authorized 
Version  at  '_'  Ch.  \xiv.  C  for  nt<i<t<«-k.  |c.  C.  M.  I'.] 

MAZ'ZAROTH.  In  Job  x.xxviii.  :J2.  as  .  ne  oi  a 
series  of  (questions  about  tin-  heavenly  bodies.  it  i- 
asked,  "  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Ma/./amth  in  hi 
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stellations." although  in  the  body  of  tin-  text  in  .lob 
the  Ib  br.-w  word  is  retained,  and  in  Kings  it  is  ren- 
dered "the  planet-"-  an  interpretation  \\hieli  may  be 
considered  decidedly  erroneous,  though  adopted  in  more 

iveelit  times   bv  .l;dm.        Tile    Vulgate   ill    .lob   traiT-Iates 

"  Lucifer,"  which  maybe  -et  aside  as  n  mere  conjec- 
ture. while  iii  K'ni'js  it  gives  "the  twelve  signs."  thu- 
plainly  identifying  the  words,  though  translating  in- 
c  .nsistentlv.  (Jesenius  savs  that,  this  nieaiiinj'.  "the 
twelve  si_nis,  the  zodiac."  suits  the  two  pas.-aues  ex- 
tremely well,  is  supported  by  th-  almost  constant 
tradition  of  the  anc'ent  inti  rpr'-ters.  and  is  sustained 
hv  Aramaic  us.'i.e.  It'  ma~:alotli  le  the  more  ancient 
f  .rni,  he  savs  an  easy  derivation  would  conned  it  with 
the  Arabic  mcnzif  iwhi<-h  in  Hebrew  would  be  pro- 
nounced /,/r.:<Vt.  "an  inn,"  for  this  was  a  common 
description  of  the  twelve  signs  as  so  many  resting- 
places  of  the  sun  in  his  annual  course.  Yet  he  holds 
the  other  form  with  the  rough  letter  ?•  more  probably 
the  original:  ami  of  this  word  he  finds  a  trace  un  the 
singular  number)  in  inscriptions  upon  C'ilician  coins: 
and  of  three  derivations,  all  natural  enough,  which  would 
respectively  suggest  the  meanings,  "crowns."  ''/ones,1' 
and  "premonitory,  prognosticating,"  he  prefers  tin- 
last.  The  recent  lexicographer  Kiirst  agrees  with  him 
so  far  that  maz-nlntli  means  "stations,  inns,"  and  hence 
"the  zodiac;"  but  he  makes  mazzaroth  a  different 
word,  related  to  the  peculiar  mnrn'i'trlni  in  Na.  iii.  17 
(Authorized  Version,  "Thy  rrmn\rd  arc  as  the  locusts")  ; 
and  he  understands  the  Cilician  inscription  to  be  "  thy 
star  of  fortune,  thy  ruling  or  guiding  star,"  probably 
Jupiter,  assigning  to  the  plural  the  same  force  as  is 
given  commonly  now  to  the  plural  name  of  God. 
Michaelis  adopted  one  of  the  derivations  of  mazzaroth 
noticed  already  as  unexceptionable,  and  understood  the 
word  to  mean  "the  northern  and  the  southern  crown" 


in  the  heavens,  which  is  the  opinion  also  of  Kwald.  The 
different  opinions  are  stated  by  Hirzcl  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Job  concisely  but  distinctly:  and  he  is 
disposed  to  the  same  view  as  Gesenius.  Pelitzsch. 
the  latest  commentator,  also  identities  the  words,  adopts 
the  derivation  •'inns,  stations."  and  says  "the  planets" 
was  a  later  meaning  of  the  word,  because  they  lie  in 
the  sun's  ei|uatori;il  plane,  and  they  aK.  traveise  the 
zodiac.  [<:.  r.  -M.  T).] 

ME'AH,  TOWER  OF.  or  Tower  of  the  Hundred. 
<>ne  of  the  towers  of  Jerusalem.  No.  iii  1.  Fee  ,1  KKf- 

SU.KM.    ?   '.>. 

MEA'RAH  [mr,].  A  place  in  the  north- west-  of 
Palestine,  mentioned  only  once,  and  amon::  the  pos- 
sessions in  outlyinu  rc'.;i"Us.  \\hich  the  Israelites  under 
Joshua  had  failed  to  conquer.  "Miarah  \\llichis  to 
the  Zidoiiians"  (i.e.  lie-longs  to  them),  such  is  the  literal 
rc-iiderii  .:  in  Jos.  xiii.  -I.  It  has  been,  and  still  is.  a 
(jilestioli.  whether  the  Ib-b.  term  should  not  be  trans- 
lated, and  r<  warded  as  in. iiealiiiu  some  remarkable 
.-tr.  .uphold  connected  with  a  cave  on  the  borders  of 
Zidon.  So  the  ancient  ( 'haldc,-.  Syriac,  and  . \iabic 
versions;  and  a  Tyrian  cave  spoken  of  by  \Yilliamof 
Tyre,  a-  one  of  th.-  strongholds  of  the  crusaders,  has 
In  en  n  I',  rreil  to  as  probably  the  same  place  (UoiiiiiM.n, 
.  .  Keil.  in  hi.-  commentary  on  Joshua, 
adopts  this  \it.-w,  but  it  is  not  '.-eiicrallv  concun\-d  in  ; 
nor  d"i  .-  it  seem  ijiiite  pi-.-bable  that  in  an  enumeration 
of  plac.  s  and  territories  not  yet  vanquished,  a  m,  re 
cave  should  have  been  mentioned.  We  must  rather 
suppose  H  to  ha\-e  li. -en  a  town  of  some  note  ill  the 

little  territory  of  Xidoii.  wliich  in  the  course  of  time 
fell  into  decay  and  utter  oblivion. 

MEASURES.  Jt  has  been  usual  to  consider  the 
subject  of  measun  -  and  wi  ivj:t--  together.  There  does 
not  seem  to  us  howi-v.-r  good  reason  for  doing  s... 
There  is  in  reality  much  stronger  connection  between 
ancient  money  and  \\ei-ht-  than  bet\\ei  n  weights  and 
measures.  We  will  therefore-  consider  the  subject  of 
arcs  by  itself.  It  divides  ilself  naturally  into  two 
purls,  vi/..  measures;  of  leu-.th  and  of  capacity. 

MKASIKKS  OF  I.KM.TH.  The  first  measures  of  length 
in  use  among  men  were  -j-i-nera!ly  deri\'id  from  the 
human  frame.  The  hand  and  arm.  the  finger  and  span. 

afforded  the  i Ids  for  these.  The  progress  of  art  and 

commerce  gradually  brought  to  a  uniform  standard  that 
v\  Inch  was  at  first  more  or  1.  s  \  ariable.  There  was 
however  less  difference  in  the  calculations  of  ancient 
measures  of  length,  than  in  tho-e  of  weights  and  money. 

J-'iiir/tr.  The  linger  (l"i\v,  ctx/><t,  od/cri'Xos,  (/!>/! fun) 
was  the  smallest  measure  of  length  among  the  Jlebrews. 
as  amonc.'  the  Creeks  and  other  nations.  It  was  the 
breadth  of  the  human  finger,  equivalent  to  about  ,v,ths 
of  an  inch.  Amoii'j'  the  Romans  it  was.  the  llith  part 
of  the  foot  'Iliisscy  mi  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  Oxford,  1830, 
p.  L':i").  We  find  the  thickness  of  the  solid  part  of 
Solomon's  pillars  measured  by  fingers,  Jo.  Iii. -Ji. 

//tnifl'ii-eadt/i  w  /»'/i>i.  -The  jialm  ^ncc,  trpJiric/i, 
TraXatoTT?.  j-j'iht>i<*)  was  a  small  measure,  equal  to  four 
fingers.  It  is  translated  "handbreadth"  in  our  Author- 
ized Version.  Tt  is  commonly  reckoned  as  equivalent 
to  I'j  inches,  or  .Jth  of  a  Roman  foot  (llussey,  2:11).  Strictly 
speaking  it  was  rather  more  (Liddcll  and  Scott's  [,ex.  «.n 
Tx/.y.ia"!-^.  It  was  a  measure  in  common  use  from  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth.  Kx.  xxv.  •-':.; 
1  Ki.  vii.  no;  2Ch.  iv.  5,  c-omp.  wi;h  Jc  Iii.  21.  It  became  an 
architectural  term  applied  to  the  coping  or  projecting 
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stone  .111  which  ihe  beam  ;  of  the  roof  arc  laid,  probal.lv 
because  such  projected  al.outa  handbreadth  from  the 
wall.  IK:  vii.  (i.  Jts  Creek  equivalent  when  used  thus 
(")•<:-;  oos,  Sept.;  -yriijoi',  in  classical  writers),  is  put  for 
tliu  projecting  part  of  the  roof,  the  eaves,  and  also  for 
the  border  of  a  garment.  It  is  used  as  an  illustration 
of  the  brevity  of  time.  I'.v  \x\i\.  :,. 

>>;//.  The  span  ,"n,  tenth,  awiOafj.^),  or  space  be- 
tween  the  extremities  of  the  thumb  and  little  finder 
when  extended,  was  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  from 
very  early  times,  lix.  xxviii.  1'i.  (ic.-enius  derives  it  from 
the  vorl)  "to  spread  out  ;"  Fiicr.-t  from  that  \\hieli 
means  "to  press  together."  The  Hebrew  for  "span," 
in  La.  ii.  2o.  is  a  different  word.  The  breastplate  of 
the  high-priest  was  a  span  square,  i-:.\.  xxviii.  n;;  the 
border  of  the  altar  i:i  K/e.  .\liii.  I  :j  v.as  a  span  in  depth. 
As  a  tixed  measure,  the  (I reek  equivalent  was  about 
7.\  inches  (Lid.k-11  and  SoitO. 

<i'n,i/«l.--'\'\K>  TO;  (f/:,),iti/,  translated  cubit  in  our 
Authorized  Version)  oeeurs  once  only,  in  describing  the 
length  of  Khud's  dagger,  Ju.  iii.  Hi.  It  is  variously  esti- 
mated. Gesenius  translates  it  "cubit;"  the  Sept.  renders 
it  <nri6a,u-,']  or  span:  it  is  'generally  thought  to  have  been 
less  than  th:1  eubit.  but  has  by  some  been  reckoned  the 
length  of  the  enti'v  arm  (Jalm's  Arch.  ]«b.  s.  113).  l!v 
its  derivation  it  would  seem  primarily  to  applv  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree  or  a  walking-stick  (Fuwst).  This  seems 
to  indicate  the  greater  leii-th.  winch  would  be  easily 
coueealed  under  the  long  outer  garment.  The  Hebrew 
for  "dagger."  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  the  word 
usually  translated  "sword." 

Cubit.  —The  cubit  (rr>),  aimndli,  irrfxy*}  was  &  very 
important  and  constantly  used  measure  among  the  He- 
brews from  the  most  ancient  times.  K.\.  xxvi.  •>-,  i  Ki.  vi.  2; 
Eze.  xl.  5.  It  was  al.-o  in  coii.-tant  use  among  other 
ancient  nations.  it  is  commonly  reckoned  as  the 
length  of  the  arm  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  linger.  Several  nations  used 
two  cubits  of  different  lengths.  The  liabyloiiians  had 
a  common  and  a  royal  cubit  (Ilurudutus,  i.  i:s) ;  the 
(Jreeks  had  a  middling  and  a  royal  cubit— the  former 
equal  to  IS'-MC,  English  inches— and  the  latter  equal 
to  nearly  20.]  inches  (Ilussuy,  235).  It  was  the  standard 
measure  of  length  among  the  .Hebrews. 

Connected,  with  the  Hebrew  eubit  are  some  questions 
on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed.  One 
refers  to  the  length  of  the  common  cubit,  or  cubit  of  a 
man:  another  to  the  number  of  cubits  in  use  amc  >!!•_>• 
the  .lews  in  various  periods.  Some  have  supposed  the 
Hebrew  common  cubit  to  have  measured  onlv  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist  (Jalm,  Arch.  s.  113).  Others  more 
probably  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of 
other  nations.  Some  .suppose  the  Hebrews  to  have 
had  in  use  two  cubits;  and  three  also  have  been  con- 
tended for  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Hiblo);  two  ill  use  before 
the  captivity,  viz.  the  common  cubit  of  a  man.  and  the 
Mosaic  or  legal  cubit,  exceeding  it  in  length,  and  a 
third,  in  use  after  the  captivity,  longer  than  the  legal 
cubit,  and  referred  to  in  2  Ch.  iii.  3.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent from  this  and  other  passages  of  Scripture  that  the 
Jews  had  cubits  of  different  lengths;  but  a  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  subject  has  led  us  to  think  that  the  great 
probability  is  that  they  had  only  two;  one,  the  common 
or  old  measure,  in  use  among  them  previous  to  the  cap- 
tivity, and  similar  to  the  common  cubit  of  other  nations; 
the  other,  or  new  cubit,  adopted  during  the  captivity, 
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m   use  among  them  on  their  return  to  1'alestine,  and 
exceeding  the  old  by  a  handbreadth. 

Common   cubit.— It  is  very  improbable  that  the  He- 
brew  common  cubit,  or  cubit  of  a  man,  should  have 
j  differed   from  that  of  other  nations.     Abraham  would 
naturally  use,  and  hand  down  to  his  descendants,  the 
cubit  in  use  in  LTr  of  the  C'haldees.      Jt  is  extremely 
difficult   to  alter  any  measures   in   common    use:   nor 
would  the  subsequent  .sojourn  in  Kgvpt  have  any  tend- 
ency to  produce  an  alteration,  for  the  cubit  in  use  in 
I'-gypt  was  equal  to  that  of  other  countrii  s  (iiussoy,  2:;?,. 
The  rabbinical  authorities  relied  on  for  the  existence  of 
a.  Hebrew  cubit  of  a  smaller  size,  carry  with  them  little 
weight.      Their  distinction  between   "the  cubit  of  the 
building,"  and   the  "cubit  of  the  vessels,"  the  former 
used  in  the  measurement  of  the  structure  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  of  the  temple,  and  the  latter  and  smaller  in 
the  measurement  of  their  sacred  vessels,  is  purely  arbi- 
trary,   and   derives    no    countenance    from   the   sacred 
;  records,    which   give   no   indication   of   any   difference, 
i-'.s.  xxvi.  xxvii.;  l  Ki.  vi.  vii.      There   are,  howc\or,  two   pas- 
sages often  relied  on  in  proof  that  the  Hebrews  must 
have  had  a  cubit  considerably  shorter  than  the  ordinarv 
one.      Inferences    from  a   subject    with   whose   circum- 
stances we  are  but  sli-htly  acquainted  are  always  little 
to  be  depended  on.     The.-'  passages,  however,  on  ex- 
amination, do  not  seem  to   bear  the  meaning  put  on 
I  hem.      The  first  passage  i-  K\.  xxvii.  1,  comp.  with  ch. 
xx.  •!(>.    The  former  text  directs  .Moses  to  make  an  altar 
!  of  :.i  cubits  in  height,  and  the  latter  forbids  any  ascent  to 
(Jod's  altar  by  steps.      Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  cubit 
could  not  be  the  ordinary  cubit,  which  would  make  the 
altar  to  be  about  5  feet  high     a  height  too  -Teat  for 
use  without  steps  for  the  ofliciating  priest,  but  must 
have  been  a  cubit  not  exceeding  an  Knulish  foot,  which 
the  priests  could  use  without  st<  ps.      The  reason,  how- 
ever,   given   for  the  prohibition,    viz.   the  avoiding  of 
indecency,  and  the  fact  that  Solomon  afterwards,  with 
(iod  s  approval,  made  an  altar  of  ten  cubits  in  height, 
•2Ch.  iv.  l,  to  which,  whatever  was  the  supposed  length 
of  the  cubit,  there  must  have  been  some  mode  of  ascent, 
shows   us  that  the  prohibition   had  probably  reference 
to  the  iiuunirr  of  ascending,  not  to  the  ascending  itself. 
1'uerst  translates  the  Hebrew  for  "steps"  by  "scala," 
a  ladder;  and  the  Sept.  renders  it  by  "  di'a^a()fj.is,"  which 
has  a.  similar  sense.      So  that  the  apparent  meaning  of 
the  passage  is,  that  the  Jews  were  not  to  use  such  a 
mode  of  ascent  to  the  altar  as  would  lead  to  indecency 
— a  thing  perhaps  not  avoided  in  the  contemporaneous 
heathen  worship  (Maimonides,  More.  Xevoeh.  iii.  i;i;  Horwlotus, 
ii.  (in).      The  passage  seems  to  allow  that  there  was  to  Lie 
some  mode  of  ascent  upon  the  altar  (perhaps  bv  an  in- 
clined plane,  as  in  Herod's  altar,  Josephus,  j.  w.  v. .-,,  c,), 
and   only  to  regulate  the  manner  of  ascending.     The 
other  passage  relied,  on,  i  Ki.  vii.  2:,  is  readily  disposed  of. 
The  bases  of  the  Liver  are  here  directed  to  be  3  cubits 
high.     Xow,  if  Solomon  built  an  altar  10  cubits  high, 
•2  ch.  iv.  i,  to  which  there  must  have  been  ascent,  we  may 
easily  allow  the  U  cubits  of  the  bases  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  length.     The  altar  of  incense,  Ex.  xxx.  •>,  was 
but  2  cubits  high;  these  were  surely  of  the  ordinary 
length.     There  seems  then  no  sufficient  grounds  for 
supposing  that  the  common  cubit  of  the  Hebrews  was 
less  than  that  of  other  nations. 

Xiinilicr  of  cubits.— With  respect  to  the  number  of 
cubits,  Scripture  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  but  one  cubit  in  use  among 
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the  Jews,  t'<  which,  during  the  captivity,  they  added  a  '  one  of  a  few  passages  added  at  a  later  time   on  the  iv- 

second   and   larger  cubit.      \Ve   do   not   know   of  any  vision  of  the  book.     Jt  is  selected  by  the  opponents  of 

nation  in  very  remote  times  which  used  two  different  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  book  as  evidence  of  a  later 

cubits,  and   from  whom  the  Jews  could  then  have  de-  '  date,  and  is  allowed  to  be  of  a  later  date  by  those  who 

rived   them.      It  has  indeed   been  often  supposed  that  hold   firmly  the   authorship  of  Moses  ^Davidson's  liitrodue- 

thu  Egyptians   had.  from  remote  antiquity,  two   cubits  ii..int»il]ci>UTi.st.i  10;  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  ne\v  ser.iv.  14). 

in   use.      All  the  cubits,  however,  found   on  the  tombs  ,   \Ve  are  ourselves   satisfied  of   the  lateness  of  its  inser- 

and  other  monuments  of  Egypt,  nearly  agree  in  li-imth.  lion,  and   do  net  therefore  accept  it  as  opposed  to  the 

differing  from  each  other  so  slightly  as  to  indicate  not  inference  drawn  from  the  scriptural  records  down  to 

any  dit'erence  of  standard  from  which  they  were  taken,  the  captivitv  of  the  use  of  but  one  cubit  measure, 

but  only  inaccuracy   of  measurement,   or  perhap>  the  From  tin- time  of  the  captivity.  ho\\c\vr.  a  marked 

absence  of  anv  perfectly  uniform  and  fixed   >;.nnlard.  alteration  occurs  in  the  mention  of  the  cubit.     Anew 

'Die  division  of  the  sp                     Egyptian  cubit  mea-  measure  luid  been  introduced,  and  accordingly,  whenever 

suivs.   and  the  diileren'     marks   on   t'.e   two  divisions,  it  i>  desired  to  convey  exactness  of  measure,  it  is  inti- 

r.-lied    on  liv  manv  a.-  indieatin  •:   l\\   i,   if   ;n>t  tlii'i  e.  dif-  mated  \\hicli  measure  is  n.-ed,  and  what  was  the  diffcr- 

fu  rent  standard-,  are  not,  as  is  evident  from  the  d  ill  el-en  t  dice  between  the  two  cubits  in  use.      The  books  of  Chro- 

interprctatioiis  put   on  them,  suftici                              il   to  nicies  were  compiled  after  the  captivity.      in  l!  Ch.  iii.  :>. 

warrant  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.      Sir  ( I.  \\  ilkin-  \\  here  the  measurement  of  Solomon  s  ti'inple  by  cubits 

son,  whose   authority  on  such  matters  stands   so  high,  is  given,  \\  e  are  told  that    th<  >e  cubit.-  were  ••<•/'</'  tin 

Considers  that  there'  was  but  one  cubit  in  use  in  Eg\pt  //•.-•/  nunnnrc.'''      'i'he  inference  from  this  i>,  that  at  thin 

(.Vac.  i  time   a   iie\v  cubit,   had    conic    into    use,    and    that    piv- 

At  all  events,  every  reference  t<-  this  niea>ure  in  \ioii.-ly  there  had  been  but  one  that,  namely.  HI  use 
Scriptmv.  \\ith  the  exception  of  one.  H  iii.  II,  to  which  by  Solomon  and  MOM-S.  \\hieh  \\as  the  first  and  only 
special  allusion  uill  1H-  made,  lead.--  us  to  the,  opinion  cubit  used  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  A  proposed 
that  tin;  .lews  had  no  diiierenc. •  in  tin  ir  <  iibil  imtii  the  altcratii  n  of  the  translation  "  hr-t  measure,  '  by  "  the 
p--rio.l  .  .f  the  caj>ti\ity.  Th  mention  of  the  older  measure,"  Would  not  materially  affect  this  infcr- 
cubit  is  in  the  building  of  the  ark,  Co  u.  l.V  Moses,  dice;  hut  it  doe,  not  seem  admi-.-ible.  The  Hebrew 
the  writer  i  if  thi  ti«»n  as  t.i  means,  according  to  (u-scnius  and  l-'iie:>t.  "first  in 
any  variety  of  cubit  at  that  time,  or  as  to  its  dillcrin-_r  time;"  the  Soptuau'int  renders  "  Sia/xefr/STjcriS  7;  TT/.WT??;" 
from  that  of  his  dav.  Th'Te  have  been  dill'  rent  idea.--  Moiltanus  and  the  Ynl-ate  "ive  "nn  nsura  pr'ina. 
formed  of  the  siz  of  Xoali's  cubit:  but  there  i-  uu  K-,iki< I'g  wliii*.  NVe  find  the  s;i.nie  distinction  of  two 
foundation  for  supposing  it  any  other  than  tlie  (irdinarv  cubits  very  markedly  noted  in  E/i-kiel.  1 1  is  lirst  nnn- 
culiit  of  a  man  s  \\ V  in  xt  Ibid  tion  of  the  ci>bii  occur-  in  ch.  \1.  .").  in  the  twenty-fifth 
constant  mention  made  of  the  cubit  in  tin  construction  •  i  captivity.  It  bee-ins  a  long  >erios  of  mea- 
of  the  ark  and  it--  f  ;  mil  i  !!••-.  Kx.xxv.  xxvi.  xxvii.  I  bre  nn-a.-  s;;rements  by  cubits.  in  liringiiiu'  lief  on:  us  his  "  mea- 
surements are  spoken  of  requiring  the  nicest  accuracy.  siiriiiL.r-rced  of  'i  cubits."  he  is  careful  to  tell  us  that 
and  yet  Moses  does  not  hint  at  his  cubit's  dir'ering  these  were  not  the  old  cubit,  but  were  each  of  the 
from  that  of  Xoah,  or  at  there  being  more  than  one  in  length  of  a  -;  <•//',//  and  an  liamllirnuUh."  Here  an 
use.  So  of  the  subsequent  mention  of  thi>  measure,  very  plainly  tin-  lirst  and  r-econd  measures  of  l'  Ch. 
until  we  come  to  tlie  calculation  of  the  Levitical  suburljs,  iii.  '.',.  \\ith  the  additional  information  that  the  new 
which  were  measured  by  cubits,  Vi  \\\v.  ;,.-,.  If  thd-e  cubit  \\as  an  handbreadtii  longer  than  the  old.  \\  e 
had  been  anv  dili'-i-eiic..  i-i  the  cubit,  we  should  expect,  thus  find  the  .lews  acquainted  with  two  cubits  in  the 
to  find  it  alluded  to  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  as  i  \\ent  v  lifih  year  of  their  captivity.  Having  thus 
the  difference  in  the  shekel  is  so  often  referred  to.  [explained  the  exact  length  of  the  cubit  which  measured 
r:\..\xx.i:;.  \\"e  find  however  no  allusion  to  any  differ-  his  prophetic  visions  lie  does  not  avain  refer  to  this 
dice.  So  in  the  measurement  of  the  space'  between  until  ch.  \liii..  whore,  on  account  of  a  remarkable  in- 
the  ark  and  the  peoj,].-,  Jus.  iii.  4j  and  in  the  mention  of  terrii]>tion  -i\en  to  the  continuity  of  liis  subject,  by 
the  height  of  (Miliatii.  \\here  any  difference  of  cubit  a  vision  of  Jehovah,  vor. 'J  n,  he  again,  when  rcMimin^ 
would  make  a  material  alteration.  1  Sa.  xvii.  I.  We  next  his  measurements,  ver.  i::,  explains  that  his  cubit  is  still 
come  to  a  series  (.f  most  important  measurements  by  !  the  larger  of  the  two  meastircs. 

cubits,  made   long   subsequent   to   the   times  of    Moses,  i       'file  authori/.cd  translation  of  I'ze.  xli.  S.  \\here  '''six 

those  namely  (,f  Solomon's  temple  and  house,  and  their  !  .V''""1   cubits  "  are    spoken    of.  would   indeed   lead   us  to 

furniture,  i  Ki  vi.  vii.      'I'lirouulnmt   thest;  repeated  mea-  '  suppose  either  that   he  again  referred   to  the  six.e  of  his 

surements,  of  every  variety,  there   is  no  allusion   made  cubit,    or    introduced    a    third    cubit    of   a   yet   greater 

to   any  difference   in  cubit,  and    we  are   therefore-  war-  length.      If  his  culiit   here  ho,  as  appears   evident,  the 

ranted   in   supposing  that   up   to   this   time   there  was  same  cubit  as  that  of  ch.  xl.  :"..  an   explanation  of  its 

none.      And  so  of  the  last  mention  made  of  the  cubit,  length   in    this   place    seems    wholly   superfluous;   if  it 

until  we   c  >me   to   books   written   or   compiled    snbse-  were  a  different  cubit,  it  would   introduce  inextricable 

quently  to  the  captivity.  confusion   into  our   ideas  of    his    subsequent  measure- 

Throuidniut   this  loii'_r    period    and  these  varied  fie-  '  ments.      For  these  reasons,  and   also  from  the  Hebrew 

(••units,  there  is   but   one   passage  which  is   opposed   to  itself,  we   strongly  incline   to  the  opinion   held   by  very 

their  uniform  tenor.  De.  iii.  n.      We  are  here  told  that  eminent  scholars,  that  Ezekiel  here  makes  no  reference 

(•-•'s  bedstead  was  '.)  cubits  in   length.  "  iiflrr  tlie  ciihit  whatever  to  the  length  of  his  cubit,  and    that  the  lle- 

"/  <(  man.'"      Then:   can  lie  little  doubt   but  that  when  brew  word    (dtxts'l)   which  is   supposed   to   do   so,   is  an 

this  passage  was  written  two  cubits  were  known  and  architectural  term   (sec  Ilitzig,  Com.  on  Je.  xxxviii.  12;  Roscu- 
in  use.      ]!ut  it  also  seems  likely,  that,  while  1  >outero- 
nomy  was  written,  as  it  purports,  by  Moses,  this  was 


If  it  referred   to  the  si/.e  of  the 
cubit,  we  should  have  to  render  the  passage   "cubits 
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tn  a  joint,"  an  expression  nowheiv  else  u--.-d  of  thr 
cubit.  \Vhein-ver  it  is  used  <.f  a  joint  of  the  human 
body,  it  is  joined  with  -V.  the  hand  or  ai'm,  Jo.  xxxviii.  12; 
Kzc  xiii.  i\  The  Scptuagint  gives  no  equivalent  for 
fifuM/:  the  Vulgate  renders  it  l>y  "spatio." 

it  was  prolialily  from  the  Babylonians  that  the  Jews 
derived  their  larger  cubit.  The  royal  cubit  (if  Babylon, 
Herodotus  tells  us  ij.  i;s),  was  :)  dibits  longer  than  the 
common  cubit,  i.e.  of  course  than  the  common  cubit  "/ 
tin  Greeks;  for  in  explaining  an  unknown  measure,  he 
iini.-4  do  it  liy  means  of  a  measure  known  to  his  reader.-. 
For  tlie  same  reason,  the  dibits  he  speaks  of  must  have 
been  Greek,  ami  not  Babylonian,  between  which  there 
was  a  small  difference.  If  the  Hebrew  larger  cubit 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  Babylonian,  as  is,  probable, 
E/ekiel  makes  the  diH'erem-*'  between  it  and  the  common 
cubit  to  be  -1  fingers,  Ezo.xl.5.  Jf  this  be  not  explained 
by  a  dill'erence  in  the  measurement  of  the  diirit,  it 
would  make  the  Jewish  common  cubit  1  di^it  smaller 
than  the  ( I  reck.  It  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  arrive 
at  perfect  accuracy  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  We  sub- 
join the  various  lengths  of  the  Hebrew  cubit  as  given 
in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  L'ui'i/r/opcdia  /'ritunnira: 

English  feet. 

Hebrew  foot  equals  ....  1  .->l-2.  II. 
Common  cubit  equals  ....  I'.SIT.  1!. 
Sacred  cnbit  equals  .  .  .  ^'Ou±  II. 

Greal  cubit  equal*  .-ix  common  mi  its. 

For  the  existence  of  the  great  cubit  here  mentioned, 
founded  on  what  appears  an  erroneous  translation  of 
Eze.  xli.  8,  there  seems  to  us  no  foundation. 

PtC'c. — The  pace  (~K^,  ix<n«l)  is  sometimes  mentioned 
as  a  Hebrew  measure  of  distance,  corresponding  nearly 
to  our  yard.  It  does  not  however  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  There  is  but  one  of  several 
places  where  it  occurs,  2S,i.  vi.  i:>,  where  it  could  possiblv 
have  this  meaning,  and  even  there  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  it. 

Measuriny- reed. —The  measuring-reed  (n;7T,  /•<'/«  A. 
/cd\a/.',os)  was  properly  the  calamus  or  sweat  cane,  and 
from  its  shape  and  length  it  probably  came  to  be  used 
for  a  measure  ((Jusenius).  The  Greek  measure  was  10  feet 
long  (Hussey, 236).  That  mentioned  by  Ezekiel.  oh.  \\. ,',, 
seems  larger,  if  we  reckon  each  of  the  six  cubits  of  which 
it  was  composed  as  equal  to  a  cubit  and  a  span.  From 
Ezekiel's  carefully  telling  us  that  his  measure  was  one 
of  6  cubits,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been 
others  of  a  different  length,  ch.  xli.  s.  In  the  only  pas- 
sage where  kfiiiflt  is  translated  "  balance,"  it  mav  de- 
serve inquiry  whether  the  usual  translation  is  not 
preferable.  Is.  xlvi.  G.  Silver  was  kept  in  bars,  and 
"balance"  is  never  used  in  the  singular  in  anv  other 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I'nrlon'j. — The  furlong  (<rrd5ioi>j  was  a  measure 
adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  Greeks  after  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia.  The  best  known 
equalled  (>0()  Greek  feet,  or  GOfJ ;  English  feet,  or  about 
ith  of  a  Roman  mile  (Polyb.  Hi.  m,  s;  Herodotus,  n.  140).  This 
was  the  exact  length  of  the  race-course  of  Olympia. 
The  varieties  assigned  to  the  stade  are  very  great. 
( II ussey, '_':;:>).  Herodotus,  in  the  passage  above  referred 
to.  was  apparently  acquainted  with  stades  of  different 
lengths,  and  referred  to  that  best  known.  We  first 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  2  Mac.  xi.  5, 
and  in  the  Xew  Testament  it  is  a  well-known  and  often- 
used  measure,  Lu.  xxiv.  13;  Jn,  vi.  i;>,  RC.  xiv.  20.  This  stade 
or  furlong  fell  short  of  our  furlong  by  53J  feet. 

Mile. — The  mile  (piXiov)  equalled  8  stades,  or  16 IS 


Fiig!i>h  yards,  and  was  thus  1  4'_'  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  It  was  derived  from  th<  Roman 
system  of  measurement,  and  wa-  in  common  u-e  in  our 
Lord's  time,  Mat.  v.  n.  The  mile-stones  arc  vet  to  be 
seen  in  some  parts  of  the  country  (Robinson's  i;ib.  Res. 
ii.  l(il;noteiii.  3'ifi).  Jn  the  only  place  where  it  is  men- 
tioned, referenee  is  supposed  to  be  made  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Roman  authorities  that  their  .lewish  as 
well  as  other  subject <  should  furni.-h  posts  for  the  public 
service  (Alfordon  Mat.  v.  10.  This  custom  wa.-  original]  v 
Persian:  and  the  Greek  word  for  "  compel"  in  the  pas- 
sage is  with  reason  thought  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

Sabbath-day's  joiirnri/. — The  sabbath-day  journey  of 
the  Jews  is  generally  thought  to  have  originated  from 
God's  command  that  none  should  go  out  of  his  place 
on  the  seventh  day.  Ex.xvi.29.  It  was  perhaps  intended 
that  the  sometimes  neee>sarv  departure  from  this  pre- 
cept should  be  regulated  by  the  spirit  of  a  reasonable 
religion;  hut  the  Jewish  rabbies  thought  lit  to  prescribe 
its  limits.  The  space  of  2<iOO  cubits  between  the  ark 
of  God  and  the  people  in  their  journeys,  Jos.  iii.  4,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  furnished  tiie  rabbies  with  their  reason 
for  fixing  on  this  as  the  limits  of  a  sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney, as  the  people  would  have  this  space  to  traverse  in 
repairing  to  the  ark  for  worship  on  that  day  i  liluomfiekr* 
(ii-ock  Test,  en  Ac.  i.  i:;).  The  precept  in  Joshua,  however, 
can  scarcely  furni.-h  just  grounds  for  such  a  limit,  as  it 
only  refers  to  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites;  and  as. 
while  2000  cubits  intervened  between  the  ark  and  the 
nearest  of  the  people,  those  furthest  off  were  at  a  con- 
siderably greater  distance.  The  same  distance  is  also 
thought  to  have  been  fixed  on  from  its  being  the  extent 
of  the  suburbs  round  the  Levitieal  cities,  Xu.  xx.xv.  •>. 
If  (.'hryxistomV  conjecture  ixxiv."5o)  that  the  asceiiMon 
took  place  on  the  sabbath  be  correct,  it  would  seem 
that  a  much  greater  distance  than  20(11 1  cubits  was 
then  a  lawful  sabbath-day's  journey;  for,  while  the 
neare.-t  part  of  .Mount  Olivet  is  five  stades  or  furlong 
from  Jerusalem  (Joseplius,  Ant.  xx.  8,  o),  Bethany,  which 
stands  on  that  mount,  and  from  which  the  ascension 
took  place,  Lu.  xxiv.  :>(>,  was  more  than  double  that  dis- 
tance, Jn.  xi  i-.  Our  Lord's  direction  to  the  disciples 
in  Mat.  xxiv.  iO.  seems  evidently  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
cept of  Ex.  xvi.  .!!>.  He  does  not  forbid  them  to  flee 
on  that  day  any  more  than  in  the  winter  season,  but 
only  to  pray  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  flee 
on  a  day  suitable  to  happier  purposes,  and  on  which 
their  own  or  the  scruples  of  others  might  embarrass 
their  flight.  Jerome  (Ad  Algasiam,  qusost.  10)  and  Origen 
(~r'.{i  a.*'£:,n.  iv.  2)  refer  to  the  opinions  of  the  rabbies  on 
this  point. 

A  little  mu!.- — The  phrase  in  our  Authorized  Version 
"a  little  way"  ("psjn  ni22,  kihrath  had  rets)  may  seem  a 
very  undefined  expression  of  length,  but  it  was  probably 
as  accurate  as  any  other  of  the  Hebrew  measures.  It 
occurs  in  three  places,  (Je.  xxxv.  16;  xlviii.  7;  2  Ki.  v.  10.  The 
Septuagint  makes  it  a  proper  name  in  all  these  passages. 
In  Ge.  xlviii.  7  they  seem  to  call  it  "the  race-course 
Cabratha."  Tliev  do  not  seem  to  have  considered  it  a 
measure,  though  some  think  they  did  (Jahn,  Ar.  Bib.  113). 
The  Syriac  and  Persian  versions  translate  it  "para- 
sang" — a  measure  which  in  Persia  was  accounted  30 
stades  (Xenophon,  Exp.  ii.  2;  Herod,  ii.  6).  Gesenius  thinks 
it  was  about  a  French  league;  Fuerst,  that  it  equalled 
nearly  3  parasangs,  deriving  it  from  the  verb  "to  be 
great."  Rachel's  tomb  is  near  to  Bethlehem  (Thom- 
son's Land  and  Book,  fi44);  so  that  if  we  knew  that  she  was 
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buried  where  she  died,  we  could  arrive  at  a  near  ap    '  been  more  tlr.in  sutlieieiit,   Kx.  xvi.  io-a).      (.MM!  directed 

proach  to  the  exact  distance.      Scripture,  however,  does  ,  that  this  quantity  of  manna  should  he  kept  for  a  me- 

not  say  this,  but  rather  leads  us  to  suppose  that  .Rachel  ;  morial  throughout  succeeding  generations.     This  would 

was  buried  nearer  to  Bethlehem  than  where  she  died,  j  seem  to  have  disappeared  before  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

Gu.  xxxv.  Hi;  xlviii.  7.      The  para>ang  of  .'ill  stades  seems  the  I  ICi   viii   |i 

most  probable  length.  -S|  ''/'•— The  sealnnsc.  xnili.  utrpov  fjitTp-qT-qs  oi<j>i.  Sept.) 

A  if  id/'*  jiiit.riii  >/.-  A  dav's  journey  was  not  any  exact  was  in   use  from  a   very  early  time,  and   is  translated 

measure;  but  was  the  distance  which  would  be  travelled  "measure"   in  our  Authori/.ed  Version,  tie  xviii.  o.      It 

iu  a  dav.   and   \\hich  varieil  widelv   according   t"   the  continued    to  be  a  common  household   measure  in  the 

nature  of   the  country  ai:d   the   circumstances   of   the  times  of  the  monarchy.  2Ki.vii.i-Ui.      According  to  the 

parties   who    travelled.        The   march    of    the   tribes   of  rabbins,   it    was  equal    to   the   third    part   of  the  e], hah. 

Israel,    encumbered  with  cattle,  women,  and   childnn:  and    contained    ('.    cabs      FUL-VSI;  Kimcli  in  Miclu,]).      It    is 

the  night  of    Elijah.  Inirryin-  for  hi-  life  from  Jezebel:  thonghl  to  Lie  called  *l<aH<l<  by  Isaiah,  ch.  xl.  \->,  as  con- 

the    journey  of  a  crreal   eastern   caravan      would  diti'ei-  taining  the  third  of  the  ephah.      According  to  Josephus 

widely  from  each  other  in  distance,  but  were  each  alike  it   contained  1  A   Italian  modii.  or  3  gallons  (Ant  ix.  4,6). 

"a   dav's   journey."    Nil .  \;.  :;i:  i  Ki.  MX.  i:  l.-i.  ii   i1       'i'li'1  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Jeromi   u'nJ]                    .lahn 

caravans  on  tin-  pilgrimages  from    Medinah  to   Mecca  thinks,  from  a  comparison  oi'  various  texts,  that  it  uas 

now  average  about  l^i  miles  a  da\  mereh   the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Kgvptian  ephah  (Arch. 

Kl-Medinalij.      Tlie    journey   lY"in   ( 'optos    in    E-ypt    \>  liib.iii)       Its  equivalent  in  the  New  Testament  is  a-aTO!/, 

llerenice  on  the  l,Yd  S,v  by  camel  a\;  ra..d  about  I'l  J,  \I:it.  xiii. :::;  (I'm              It    would  appeal    from    I    Ki.  xviii. 

miles  for  a  day's  journey  (I'liny,  X.  II M.  vi. 'jr. V      A  day's  :',-2-:\~>   to  have    been   a    measure  of    very   considerable 

march  fora   1,'omau  annv  was    r.  ckoin  d   from  -Jo  to  •_!  i  ,-apaci'y. 

miles  (Ve:-ctius  do  llu  Mil.  i.  in,  but   would  fall  far  -h"i1  of  /.',</«(/,.      The  cphah    ~irs'.  </./«i/i,  Tt,ta  HIT  pa.  /UT//OI'. 

that  vvliili    struggling   thp.nji  the  swamps  of    Holland  oi<f>\.  Sept.)  was  a  measure  in  very  common  use  amon<_r 

Tacitus,  An.  i.  Ixiii.         Herodotus    in    cue    place  makes   a  the    Ilehiv\\-.       It    contained    1"    omers,    Kx.  xvi.  M,       It 

dav's  journey  to  be  liiO,  and  in  another  200  stades  (v. ;  ;;  correspoTids  \\ith  the  ( 'i  ptic  measure  ui<j,l  :   but    Euer-t 

iv.  101).      \\'e   can   therefore   fix   no  definite   measure   for  derives    it    fr.>m    the    obsolete    Hebrew    verb    ,';,/».    "to 

this   exp]ie--ioii    in  ancient    any    more  than    in    modern  measure."       It    \\a>   of   the  >ame   capaeity  a>   the   bath, 

times.  and    was    the    loth  part   of    the   homer.    K/e   xlv.  II.      Ac 

MKA.SI  i;r>   i  IF   (  Al'AClTV.      hi  considering  measure-  cordiu-  to  Jose]  thus'  computation  of  tlie  bath  (Ant.  viii 

of  capacity  it  will  he  advisable  to  subdivide  them  into  VA  it   contained   nearly  '.'  gallons.      According  to  the 

dry  and   liquid   measures.      Some   were,  however,  used  rabbinical  computation  of  the  log.  the  ephah  contained 

in  both  w-ivs  ''"'l'    lllurtj    ''l:i11    h::it"    l'lis    'I'^'nt-i'v    l-M:iinioniilcs  in  C't-1. 

vvii.  lul.       Kuerst    reckons    it    in  arls    e,|ii;>I    to    (!.'.•    Attic 


capacitv  of  the  human  hand. 

Cab  -  The  cab    :r>  was  a  small   dry  measure,  only     "'rl"J  I"'"1"'1'1'   "•'""   its  connection  with  the  homer  m 
mentioned  once  in  Scri],ture,  2  Ki.vi.-,'    [t  was  accord"-     U>e  above  place.     The  Septuagint  read-  "  *fic\  obov. 
ing  to  the  rabbins  and  general  opinion  equal  to  the  Gth      fts  derivation  appears  doubtful     1 

ofaseah    FucrsLGcscni,^.      [t  was,  according  t.,  J //""'"'-      Tlie  h.nm-r  (Tpfr>  «.r  cor  ^Apoj.  Sfpt.).    at- 

phus  (Ant.  ix.  '.  .,  c,,mp.xrod  with  1  Ki.  vi.  -,),  equal  to  !  l'"rili".~'  '"  ]'u'^'-  was  originally  an  ass  load,  and  hence 
sextaries.  or  -J  ijuarts.  came  to  signify  a  measure  of  n  like  capacity.  According 

Omcr.-   The  omer  n—    omer,  «±~,    issarun,  yo^op,     to  Gesiaiius  it  primarily  means  "a  heap."      It  is  often 

6/raro,)  was  an  ancient  llebrew  measure,  of  which  men-     thought  to  have  derived  it,  nan •  from  being  men 

tiou  by  this  name  is  made-  only  in  the  books  of  Kxodus  -"'^'1  '"  ;l  circular  vessel.  It  was  a  m.  assure  both  for 
and  Leviticus,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  translated  '.  liquid  and  dry  goods,  i  Ki  v.  11.  The  holm  r  contained 
"sheaf.'' Kx.  xvi.  n;;  U'.xxiii.  Hi.  1 1  is  derived,  according  u,  |  P1  ephahs.  Kzu.  xlv.  11.  According  to  Jose].hus  (Ant. 
Euerst,  from  the  verb  "to  measure  out."  It  contained  i  xv.  9,  2)  it  was  ei|ual  to  In  Attic  medimni,  (.r  nearly 
the  lUth  part  of  an  ephah,  Kx  xvi.  30.  l-'n.m  this  circum-  1'Ju  gallons.  He  is  here  inconsistent  with  his  own 


stance  it  would  seem  to  have  acquired  its  name  issaron. 


measurement    of    the    bath,    which    was    undoubtedly 


imer  pacing  out  of  use.      This  would  ajipear  from  the  i  confoumh  <1  the  meilimnus  with  the  nu:tretes.     The  rab- 


explanation  of  its  capacitv  in  Ex.  xvi.  :!'>.  \\hich  seems 
to  be  an  addition  by  a  11107-0  recent  hand,  in  explanation 
of  a  measure  then  little  if  at  all  known  by  that  name. 
N'u.  xv.  1:  Le.  xiv.  In.  JoK-phus  makes  it  e«|iial  to  7  Attic 
cotylaj,  or  about  3i  pints  (Ant.  iii.  c,  f>).  It  is  generally 
reckoned  as  equal  to  7-  pints,  which  is  its  capacity 


binical  calculation  makes  the  capacity  of  the  homer 
nearlv  -\~>  gallons.  Jerome  (inEze.  \lv  ll'1  makes  the  cor 
equal  to  30  modii. 

Lu^t'iD  MKASI-HKS.—  L»<I.— The  log  (37,  {»;/,  KOTV\TI, 
Sept.)  originally  meant  anything  hollow  or  deep,  and  is 
the  root  of  the  OJreck  \O.KKOS  and  our  /'//•(•  (l-'uurst).  It 


according  to  its  proportion  to  the  bath,  as  Josephus  has  ^  is  only  found  in  Leviticus.  The  Septuagint  identifies 
elsewhere  estimated  this  latter  measure,  Kzo.  xlv.  11  (Ant.  '•  it  with  the  eotyle  —  a  measure  containing  half  a  pint. 
viii.  2,  u).  He  is  by  some  supposed  in  the  former  place  The  rabbinists  reckoned  it  equal  to  six  ben  eggs,  their 


to  have  confounded  the  cotvle  with  the  xestes,  of  which 
it  was  one  half.  An  omer  of  manna  \vas  the  daily 
allowance  for  each  Israelite,  and  would  seem  to  have 


contents  being  measured  by  the  water  they  displaced 
(Maimonklcs  in  Ccl.  xvii.  lo).  This  brings  it  also  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  cotvle.  It  was  reckoned  by  the  rabbins  the 
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12lh    part    of    the    iiill     (Gosuiiius),    \\hieh    \v:is    taken    1  iy 

Josephus  for  thu  6th  part  of  the  bath  (Ant.  iii. -,:;;. 
Its  proportion  t<>  thu  bath  would  tluis,  a/cording  to 
Josephus'  calculation  of  tin1  hath  as  7-  xcsta1.  imikc  the 
log  according  to  him  equal  1  xcst'-s,  or  a  pint. 

/////.  'i  hr  h!;i  vn)  was  ;i  meaMire  in  common  u-<e. 
According  i"  JoM-phus  it  was  thu  (Jtli  part  of  a  lialli 
(  \nt.  iii.  s,  ;;,  i.  .',  in.  Josephus  make-;  ii 

ci[iial  to  '2  Attic  chocs,  or  1  2  pints.  According  to  the 
rabbins  it  was  of  Kgyptian  origin,  ami  equal  to  .1  2  I<>L;'S 
(Alien- Kzrn  mi  Kx.  xxi.x.) 

liutli.-  Tlie  hath  (ni)  is  first  mentioned  in  1  Ki. vii.  ->>. 
It  was  ei(ual  to  thu  cphah,  and  was  the  loth  part  of 
tin:  lioiniT  (Ezo.xlv.ll).  Josephus  reckons  it  equal  to 
7-  xest;e.  oi1  nearly  '.'  gallons  (Ant.  viii.  2,  !i).  It  was 
reckoned  liy  the  rabbins  equal  to  '•>>  seahs,  or  ii  hins.  or 
7 '2  logs  (Alphesderusc.  cap.  :>;  Kimi;]i  OH  Kx.  xxix.)  Their 
calculation  makes  it  equal  to  ahout  I  !2  gallons.  It  was 
thu  largest  Hebrew  liquid  measure.  The  bra/en  sea  of 
Solomon,  calculated  at  2mii)  hailis  in  1  Ki.  vii.  26.  is 
calculated  at  oiini!  in  •_'  ( 'h.  iv.  .~>.  A  failure  of  tlie 
vintage  is  described  hy  making  a  single  bath  the  pro- 
duce of  1(1  acres  \ixi~nicd.  the  amount  ploughed  hy  a 
pair  of  oxen)  of  vineyard,  Is.  v.  M.  The  hath  is  the 
paras  of  Lu.  xvi.  (i. 

Jit /(((in-  raliH-  i  if  //</i/-iir  measures.  -The  relative 
value  of  the  chief  of  thu  Hehivw  measures  is  given  118 
in  Scripture.  Thus  the,  omer  is  reckoned  as  thu  lnth 
part  of  thu  ephah.  and  this  latter  as  thu  10th  of  the 
homer:  while  the  ephah  in  dry  measures  is  identified 
with  the  hath  in  liquid,  Kx.  x>i.  :;ii;  ic/u.  xlv.  11.  !''n>m 
.losophus  and  the  rahhinical  writers  we  learn  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  other  measures.  It  is  thus  easv  to 
draw  out  a  tahle  of  the  measures  in  their  relative  rapa- 
city. Their  absolute  value  is  a  question  of  far  irreater 
difficulty. 

Altisotii.fi!  rrtl/ir  of  f/tc  I/i'in/'-  measures.  —  If  we  could 
ascertain  the  ahsolute  value  of  any  one  of  these  mea- 
sures, we  could  thence  ascertain  the  value  of  the  rest. 
I'.ut  the  evidence  for  such  value  is  very  conflicting. 
There  are  chiefly  two  series  of  tahles  of  value  proposed 
fur  our  consideration,  one  of  them  Vicing  verv  nearlv  twice 
as  great  as  the  other.  Thu  larger  measure  rests  on  the 
authority  of  .Tosephus;  the  shorter  rests  chiefly  on  in- 
ferences from  Scripture  and  the  rahhinical  computa- 
tions. We  will  hrielly  lay  these  evidences  before  our 
readers. 

Kridciici-  fur  tlit  /'(/•'/<;'  measure.  --Josephus  in  si  ven 
places  already  referred  to  gives  us  the  value  of  different 
Hebrew  measure's  in  their  Creek  or  Roman  equivalents. 
Five1  of  these  statements  are  consistent  with  each  other, 
and  agree  in  making  the  measures  to  be  of  that  larger 
capacity  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  Thus  in 
one  place  he  makes  the  bath  equal  to  72  xesta\  or 
nearly  «i  gallons,  and  the  other  passages  observe  this 
standard  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  measures 
referred  to.  J!ut  in  the  two  other  places  .Tosephus  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  himself.  Li  Ant.  iii.  6,  6,  lie 
makes  the  omer  equal  to  7  cotyhe:  whereas,  according 
to  its  proportion  to  the  bath,  as  In- has  himself  estimated 
this  latter  measure,  he  ought  to  have  made  it  double 
that  quantity.  A-_ra;ii.  in  Ant.  xv.  !l.  2,  he  makes  the 
cor  equal  to  10  medimni  :  whereas,  according  to  its 
proportion  to  his  bath,  he  ought  to  have  made  it  equal 
only  to  10  metretes,  thus  inconsistently  increasing  its 
capacity  by  :}th.  Whatever  explanation  be  given  of 
this,  it  very  materially  diminishes  the  authority  of 


Josephus  in  matters  of  this  description.  It  seems  to 
convict  him  of  great  ignorance  of  the  Grecian  measures, 
or  remarkable  carelessness.  His  authoiity  is  that 
which  is  relied  on  for  the  large]'  capacity  of  ihe  I  b  brew 
measures. 

KritlciiCi  f'l'iln  sinat/cr  measure.  In  favour  of  the 
smaller  measure  we  have  several  considerations,  which, 
while  they  can  only  from  their  nature  give  a  proximate 
idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  measures  referred  to,  are 
beyond  suspicion  of  any  mistake:  and.  while  u  holly 
independent  of,  are  strikingly  consistent  with,  each 
other.  We  might  have  expected  valuable  aid  from  the 
Septuagiut  tiaiislation  of  the  measures,  but  we  obtain 
none  whatever.  This  \\ill  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that 
it  gives  in  different  places,  as  equivalents  for  the  bath, 
four  different  measures — viz.  the  choos,  the  chocnix.  the 
cotyle,  and  the  mctretos.  The  measurement  of  the 
brazen  sea  of  Solomon  affords  data  for  ascertaining  the 
capacity  of  the  bath,  i  Ki.  vii.  23-'2C>.  It  was  a  cylindrical 
figure  In  cubits  in  diameter,  ~>  cubits  high.  :><>  cubits 
in  circumference,  and  contained  L'IKMI  baths.  \\Yhave 
already  shown  reason  for  supposing  the  Hebrew  cubit 
of  this  period  to  correspond  with  the  common  cubit  of 
other  countries.  The  calculation  of  the  contents  of  the 
sea  on  these  data  brings  the  bath  to  little  more  than 
half  the  capacity  attributed  to  it  by  .Tosephus.  The 
notion  tiiat  the  Hebrew  cubit  was  >niallcr  than  that  of 
other  people  would  have  the  efiect  of  making  the  bath 
still  smaller.  We  have  110  warrant  from  the  text  of 
Scripture  in  making  the  proportions  of  the  sea  in  any 
way  different  from  those  above  given.  \\ith  the 
smaller  measure  of  the  bath  obtained  in  this  way  the 
rabbinical  computations  agree  very  nearly.  Tin.'  rab- 
bins agree  in  reckoning  each  of  the  measures  as  equal 
to  so  many  e^g-shells  full  -  as  the  log  to  0  eggs,  the 
bin  to  72  eggs,  the  bath  and  ephah  to  Io2  (Kimchin 
Michol;  Alplics  <lo  Puse.  cap.  :,;  scu  Uylitfnut,  Works,  i.  :,l.\  .Mil,  wl. 
KM).  The  calculation  of  these  quantities  cannot  of 
course  be  very  accurate;  hut  it  comes  to  nearly  the 
same  calculation  as  that  of  the  bra/en  sea— /.C.  to  a 
quantity  little  exceeding  half  of  the  larger  measure  of 
Josephus  (Thenius.St. u.  Kr.  p.  lOl).  Maiinonides  computes 
the  capacity  of  the  log'  in  other  ways  which  give  a 
similar  result  (Maim  iu  1'cah.  :;,<;,  mid  in  1'nuf.  ilunadinUij. 
In  addition  to  these  evidences,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Josephus  in  one  instance — that  of  the  omer  gives 
an  estimate  in  close  agreement  with  the  rabbinical 
computations,  reducing  it  to  one  half  of  his  other  esti- 
mates. It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  that  an 
«mer  of  ma  mm  was  the  daily  allowance  for  each 
Israelite,  Ex.  xvi.  10.  Whether  this  is  in  favour  of  the 
larger  or  smaller  measure,  each  must  determine  for 
himself.  A  choenix  of  corn,  or  from  Ii  pint  to  1 
quart  Kngl'Mi,  was  the  daily  allowance,  though  not  a 
plentiful  one.  for  a  man  (Herodotus,  vii.  I8r).  On  the 
whole,  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  giving  two  differ- 
ent tables  of  the  Hebrew  measures.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible from  the  rabbinical  reckoning,  or  the  measure  of 
Solomon's  sea,,  to  arrive  at  perfect  accuracy,  it  may  lie 
best,  and  will  answer  for  practical  purposes,  to  take 
.Tosephus'  different  measures  as  the  standards  for  these 
tables,  and  to  make  one  to  be  half  the  capacity  of  the 
other.  We  subjoin  to  them  a  table  of  the  Greek  and 
1  Ionian  measures  referred  to,  or  thought  to  be  referred 
to,  by  Josephus,  as  the  equivalents  for  the  Hebrew 
measures,  taken  from  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities. 
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\Vc  shall  ini\v  refer  In  tin1  measures  met  with  in  the 
Xew  Testament. 

Sejctarins.  Tlic  ><  xtarius  ijV,T~->;s>  was  both  a  liquid 
and  drv  measure.  an<l  contained  nearly  a  jiint  (Iluwy, 
cli.  xiii.  s.  :;).  It  only  occurs  in  .Mar.  \ii.  -I -^  \\lu-rt- 
it  is  translated  "pots."  The  vessels  ivtVrivd  to  were 
probably  of  tin:  capacity  of  the  measure. 

Chin'itis. — The  chneiiix  (\(jivt^  \Vas  a  dry  measure, 
liv  sonic  thought  equal  to  "2  sextarii.  or  aliont  1  email: 
liy  others  thought  e.mal  only  to  I  A  |'int  i  HIKM.-V,  urn.  n. 
It  was  reckoned  as  a  dailv  allowance  for  a  man  when 
corn  was  not  abundant  uk-nxl.  vii.  1*7).  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  lie.  vi.  o',  as  the  amount  of  wheat  pur- 
chasable for  a  denarius.  As  the  denarius  usually  pur- 
chased a  bushel  (Cir.  YUIT.  iii.  M),  this  seems  to  indicate 
scarcity.  Some,  however,  think  that  it  does  not  (Elliott, 

Ili.r.  .\IMK-  ) 

Mud/ii*.  Tlie  modius  (/././lotos),  translated  "bushel" 
in  our  Authorized  Version,  was  a  dry  measure  containing 
about  '2  gallons.  It  occurs  three  times  in  the  Xew 
Testament,  Mat.  v.  i:,;  Mur.  iv.  ji;  i,n.  \i.  :«.  In  each  case 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  <!reek  article,  intimating  that 
it  was  a  measure  in  use  in  every  household. 

Suton.-  The  saton  icrdroi').  translated  "measure"  in 
our  version,  was  a  dry  measure,  supposed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Hebrew  seah,  and  to  be  eejual  to  1  ',  modius, 
or  about  3  gallons  (Liildcii  nnd  Scott).  This  computation 
of  its  value  rests  on  the  authority  of  Josephua  (Ant.  ix. 
*,:>}.  It  is  only  found  in  .Mat.  xiii.  '•'>'•}  and  Lu.  .xiii.  '21. 
from  which  passages  it  would  appear  that  three  sata  of 
meal  was  a  usual  baking  fora  family,  Ge.  xviii.i;.  Saton 
does  not  occur  in  the  Septnagint  (Schleusnur). 

Metretes. — The  metretes  (/ze-rp^Tij?)  was  a  Greek 
liquid  measure,  containing  nearly  !>  gallons  (Hussey,  xiii. 
\\.  It  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
it  is  translated  "firkin,"  .Tn.  ii.  (i.  The  large  quantity  of 
wine  which  would  have  been  produced  by  our  Lord,  if 
this  measure  were  the  Grecian  metretes,  has  led  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  it  were  this  or  some  Hebrew 
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measure.       I.i'jhtfoot  argues   that    it   is  put  for  the  bath 

(Works.i  545).      If  the  hath  1 f  the  capacity  of  .Tost  pirns' 

l.ti-oe  measure,  nothing  is  uaine.l  by  this,  :ls  it  equalled 
the  metretes:  if  the  bath  be  of  the  lesser  capacity,  it 
reduces  the  quantity  one  half.  Others  may  prefer  a 
smaller  Jewish  measure  as  intended  l>\  the  metn-tt  s. 
Against  this  view  is  to  beset  the  fact  that  John  in 
tended  to  coiivt-v  to  his  readers  all  idea  of  the  quantity 
in  question;  that  his  nailers  were  not  .Jews  ;  ami  that 
he  is  careful  throughout  his  Gospel  to  explain  to  them 
Jewish  customs  as  not  understood  by  them,  cli.vi.  i.  4jii.fi 
They  would  scarcely  without  an  explanation  understand 
the  metretes  as  anv  other  than  the  Grecian  mea-mv. 
The  Iaro-e  qiiantitv  of  wine  placed  the  miracle  beyond 
cavil  lAH'onU,  while  the  production  of  a  givater  quan- 
tity than  was  required  for  the  occasion  seems  in  accord- 
ance with  Christ's  bountiful  nature.  Where  a  kinu 
makes  return  for  kindness  he  bestows  a  hundredfold 
more.  Hose's  1'arkhurst  on  /.'fr/<7?T?;9  uives  a  variety 
of  computations.  Some  think  the  water  was  not. 
changed  in  all  the  Vessels  (oWmuscn  on  .In.  ii  l-l'.'V 

('<ir»x. — The  corns  (KO/JOS),  translated  "  nieasuri'." 
occurs  in  Lu.  xvi.  7,  and  is  identified  with  the  Hebrew 
cor  (l.id.k'll  :in<isct.t0.  Corn  rents  ap]«  ar  from  the  pas- 
sage in  Luke  to  have  been  paid  in  this  measure. 

Hutu*.  The  hatos  (.idros',  translated  "measuro" 
in  Lu.  xvi.  (!.  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  bath.  Rents 
in  oil  were  paid  in  this  measure.  fn.  <'.| 

MEAT-OFFERING,     ttr  under  OFFKUINCS. 

MEBUN'NAI  [/-/////],  the  name,  according  to  2  Sa. 
xxiii.  '27,  of  one  of  David's  guard:  but  in  other  passages 
it  appears  as  Sibbechai,  2Sa.  xxi.  i8;lCh.  xx.  4,  which  seems 
to  lie  the  correct  form.  ($f<:  SIHKKCHAI.) 

ME'DAD  [7<*rr],  one  of  the  elders  who,  along  with 
Kldad,  began  to  ]>rophesy  in  the  wilderness.  Xu.  xi.  2(;-:;n. 
(See  ELDAD.) 

ME'DAN  Ixfrife,  roiitftitioii].  The  word  is  the  same 
in  its  radical  letters  and  in  its  meaning  as  Midian:  and, 
what  is  rather  singular,  the  two  forms  of  the  word  occur 
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MEDEBA  : 

only  as  names  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Kcturah,  or 
of  tribes  -sprung  from  them.  Medan  is  the  third,  and 
Midian  the  fourth  in  the  list,  Ge.  xxv.  2.  Midian  grew, 
as  we  elsewhere  learn,  into  a  powerful  people;  but, 
unless  Medan  became  identified  with  Midian  in  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  family,  and  the  one  name  was 
lost  in  the  other,  nothing  further  is  known  of  the  off- 
spring of  Abraham  by  this  son  of  Keturah.  In  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Ge.  xxxvii.  28,  where  the  merchant  tra- 
vellers, who  bought  Joseph,  first  receive  a  tribal  desig- 
nation, they  are  called  Medanites  (':T2),  not  Midianites, 
as  in  the  Authorized  Version;  but  when  again  men- 
tioned at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  ver.  30,  the  term  for 
Midianites  is  employed  in  the  original;  so  that  nothing 
can  justly  lie  made  of  this  variation,  which  may  have 
arisen  from  some  trivial  circumstance.  So  far  as  our 
information  goes,  no  distinct  trace  exists  of  the  Medan 
whom  Keturah  bore  to  Abraham,  beyond  the  place  he 
holds  in  the  genealogy  above  referred  to. 

ME'DEBA  [trail  r.s  of  <)i>!ct],  in  the  Sept,  and  other 
Greek  writers  usually  Mcduha,  a  city  of  the  Amoritcs 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  by 
the  Israelites,  but  at  an  earlier  period  a  Moabite  town: 
for  it  is  mentioned  among  the  places  which  Sihon  king 
of  the  Amorites  had  taken  from  the  former  king  of 
Moab,  Xu.  xxi.  2«-30.  In  later  times  it  again  appears  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Moab  and  Ainmon,  icu.  xix. 
7;  Is.  xv.  2,  who  seem  to  have  recovered  it  from  Israel. 
By  Jerome  and  Eusebius  it  is  described  as  "a  still  ex- 
tant city  of  Arabia,  retaining  its  ancient  name,  near 
Heshbon.''  The  site  has  been  identified  and  described 
by  various  modern  travellers — in  particular  by  Seetzen, 
Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Porter — and  is  placed 
about  one  and  a  half  hours  south-east  from  Heshban. 
Why  it  should  have  received  a  designation  which  asso- 
ciates it  with  waters  is  unknown;  for  it  stands  on  a  dry 
rocky  eminence,  and  in  a  district  which  is  poorly  sup- 
plied with  water.  Ruins  of  some  extent  have  been 
found  at  the  place,  and  a  large  tank.  During  the  Mac- 
cabean  wars  it  was  the  scene  of  some  severe  struggles 
and  lengthened  sieges,  but  in  the  subsequent  decline  of 
the  Jewish  power  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ara- 
bians. In  Christian  times  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  as  such  occasionally  appears  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  lists  (Reiand,  217,  22:!). 

MEDES,  COUNTRY  AND  PEOPLE  OF  [HO 
Mr/Soi,  Medi,  by  the  Sept.  rendered  Ilepaai  in  the  pro- 
phetical writings],  a  very  ancient  and  renowned  nation  of 
Asia.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  derive  their  name 
from  Madai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japheth,  Ge.  x.  2.  Pro-  ! 
fane  writers  sometimes  derive  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try from  Meclus  the  son  of  Medea  and  Jason  (rmversal 
History,  b.  i.  c.  x.)  It  has  also  been  thought  to  be  so  called 
as  though  its  inhabitants  reckoned  it  the  terra  media. 
or  central  part  of  the  earth  (Fuerst's  Lex.  Heb.)  It  was 
bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  part 
of  the  Caspian  Sea;  on  the  south  by  Persia,  Susiana,  and 
Assyria;  on  the  east  by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania;  and  on 
the  west  by  Armenia  Major  (Strabo,  lib.  xi.;  Universal  Hist, 
b.  i.  c.  x.)  It  was  at  first  divided  into  several  provinces, 
reduced  by  a  later  division  to  two,  viz.  Media  Magna, 
and  Media  Atropatia,  or  simply  Atropatene  (Do.1) 
The  country  is  mountainous  in  character,  especially  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  divisions  named,  which  formed 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  varies  from  three 
to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
contains  tracts  that  are  pretty  fertile,  but  in  other  parts 


MEDES 

is  cold,  swampy,  and  barren.  The  southern  division 
however,  is  fertile,  and  possesses  extensive  plains,  cele- 
brated in  ancient  history  as  the  pasture- lands  for  the 
vast  herds  of  horses  from  whence  the  Median  cavalry 
were  supplied.  These  horses  were  called  Nissean,  from 
a  city  Nisa:a  in  the  district.  It  now  forms  the  north- 
western part  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Medes  we  know  next  to 
nothing.  Scripture,  which  gives  us  the  earliest  authen- 
tic notices  of  many  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  ancient 
nations,  says  nothing  of  their  origin  or  rise.  Having 
sketched  out  in  a  single  chapter,  Ge.  x.,  a  universal 
ethnology,  deriving  the  descent  of  all  nations  from  the 
sons  of  Noah,  its  subsequent  historical  references  arc 
confined  to  those  which  are  brought  into  connection 
with  the  covenant  people  of  Israel.  Hence  the  Medes 
are  unnoticed  in  the  Bible  until  we  find  their  cities 
appointed  as  the  dwelling-places  of  the  captive  tribes 
of  Israel,  or  until,  in  the  pronouncing  of  judgment  upon 
Babylon,  Isaiah  summons  from  "a  far  country"'  the 
Median  nation  to  execute  God's  purpose  concerning 

her,  2  Ki.  xvii.  (i;  Is.  xiii.  17. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Medes  in  history  is  by 
Berosus.  who  places  a  Median  dynasty  at  Babylon 
about  B.C.  20,00,  and  makes  Media  at  that  time  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  the  Medes  (Berosus  ap.  Polyliistor,  Euseb. 
chron.  Can.  pars.  i.  c.  iv.)  Rawlinson  however  supposes  that 
Berosus  in  using  the  term  Mede  is  guilty  of  a  prolepsis. 
and  that  the  people  who  then  inhabited  Media  were  really 
Scyths  (Rawlinson' s  Herodotus,  vol.-i.  p.  327,  Ks.  iii.  s.  .'!,  new  edi- 
tion). The  authority  of  Berosus,  however,  is  not  to  be- 
lightly  rejected.  As  a  historian  he  has  always  been 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  the  most  recent  discove- 
ries in  Mesopotamia  (if  any  faith  is  to  be  put  in 
these)  have  authenticated  his  historical  scheme  both 
in  its  outline  and  details,  and  shown  that  he  drew  his 
information  from  those  monuments  at  Babylon  on 
which  the  history  of  that  country  was  written  for  a 
period  of  perhaps  two  thousand  years  (Rawlinson's  Her.  i. 
4C,  47).  These  discoveries  have  only  confirmed  what 
Josephus  expressly  affirmed  of  Berosus  (Cont.  A  p.  i.  i<i). 
It  is  not  then  unreasonable  to  accept  the  statement 
of  Berosus,  and  to  suppose  that,  about  the  time  he 
speaks  of,  the  Medes  successfully  invaded  Babylon, 
though  they  were  afterwards  driven  back  to  that 
mountainous  country  from  whence  they  again  emerged 
under  Cyrus  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  of 
Babylon.  Even  if  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  explanations  of 
the  inscriptions  on  the  black  obelisk  are  correct,  they 
do  not  overturn  Berosus'  statement,  for  they  only  prove 
that  about  B.C.  880  an  Arian  migration  was  in  progress, 
without  determining  when  that  migration  began,  or 
whether  there  may  not  have  been  previous  ones  of  a 
far  greater  antiquity  (Rawlinson's  Her.  i.  327).  The  opinion 
of  Rawlinson  however  is.  that  the  Medes  of  Grecian 
history  were  a  distinct  race  from  the  Medes  of  Berosus, 
and  did  not  occupy  Media  Magna  much  before  B.C.  640 

(1.327). 

If  we  possess  little  history  of  the  Medes  in  their 
earliest  state,  the  accounts  of  them  from  the  rise  of 
Grecian  historical  composition,  which  dates  from  about 
550  years  B.C.,  are  exceedingly  contradictory.  This 
will  appear  from  the  tables  of  Median  kings  which  we 
subjoin. 

The  second  table,  from  Rawlinson,  exhibits  modern 
Median  chronology  as  distinguished  from  the  more 

ancient  (Rawlinson's  Her.  i.  342). 


MKDKS 


Total 


M  KDES 


Reign 


Revolt  of  the  Mfde.s 
(  Deiuees  (L'L'  \car> 

?  I  Pli;u)rte.s(.V;yr-.;f..ii4H._i-  1'er-ia. 

j  !  Cyaxares  (40  years) 

=   i  S  I     '•>      I  Attacks  Xineveli    - 

;   '  'years   }  Drives  out  the  Scyth.- 

'|5  i'  Takes  Xnieveh      '. 


Revolt  of  the  Mede 
Deioces  (j:J  years; 


\ttacks  Nineveh 
Drives  out  the  ^cyth 
Takes  Nineveh 
Atta.'ks  ilahatu-:- 
Make*  peace"  . 
Astyages  (:;.".  years1 
Conquered  b\   Cyrus 


Medrs  ;it  war  with  Assyria 
'»>      Media  conquered  by   Assyria    710 
-      Media   generally  subject  to  1 

A:-sy  lil.  lillt  ,'!I,-II   ill  IVMilt     \ 

:i     Cyaxares  lupins  I, is  conquests  633  (?) 

''"I  Wars  witli  S-yths 

•  •  lakes  Nineveh         .                  G'JS 

id'J  Wars  will,  l.xnia 

i'.'O  Aid>  Ni  I  ii,  1,'ad                          507 

•<!>:;  Astyages,  or  As)>adag    .             50:i 

j.i*  (  't'liiiiieivd  by   C\  rus 


\\'c  thus  see  that  li;i\\  lins^n  rejects  ;ilt'>-eth.-r 
the  longer  tallies  of  Mo«li;in  kind's,  aii'l  reclmvs  the 
iiimlerrite  talile  of  four  kin^s  as  i;iven  \<\  Ileroilotus  to 
two.  \Vhere  tin-re  is  M>  much  contradictory  >tatelneiit 
ainoii0;  historians,  it  is  jilain  that  verv  L;reat  uncertainty 
hangs  over  Median  history  during  the  periods  embraced 
in  the  above  tables.  We  can  only  hope  to  approximate 
to  general  truth  guided  bv  a  few  facts,  and  e^jiecially 
such  as  Scripture  may  afford  us,  \vliich.  even  putting 
its  inspired  character  out  of  ijuestion,  i.--  the  sole  con- 
temporaneous history,  with  the  exception  of  a  feu 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  we  possess  on  the  Mibject. 

The  history  of  the  Medes  down  to  the  time  of  Cyrus 
has  been  divided  into  three  eras:  the  tir-t  of  the>e  is 
the  recovery  of  their  lib  -rtv  after  they  had  been  sub- 
dued bv  the  Assyrians:  the  second  is  the  rise  of  the 
Median  kingdom:  the  third  is  the  be^inninir  of  their 
empire,  which  as  all  agivf  arose  on  the  capture  ,,f 
Nineveh  by  (-'vaxares  the  first,  and  the  c"U>e, pieiii 
overthrow  of  Assyria  (Universal  Hist  b.  i.  c.  x.  s.  iii.)  On 
the  first  and  .second  of  these  eras  a  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists.  Of  the  Median  subjection  to 
Assyria  very  different  accounts  are  given.  Herodotus 
assigns  to  it  a  period  of  5'Ju  years,  i.f.  from  about 
B.C.  1228  to  B.C.  70S  (b,  i.  c.  !).•).")  Kawlinson  dates  the 
period  of  their  subjection  to  Assyria  as  B.C.  71",  and 
considers  that  from  that  time  down  to  i;.  c.  (1:53  they 
were  generally  subject  to  Assyria,  though  sometimes  in 
revolt  (see  Chronological  Table  above).  We  Consider  that 
there  is  no  evidence  for  any  real  subjugation  of  Media 
by  Assyria,  but  on  the  contrary  proof  that  it  was  always 
independent  of  that  great  empire.  For  every  ]  ire  vail- 
ing tradition  there  is  a  foundation  of  reality,  and  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  exhibit  plainly  the 
source  of  the  prevalent  opinion  in  after-times  of  a  Me- 
dian subjection  to  Assyria.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 
and  apparently  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  which 
began  B.C.  741  or  742,  we  find  Kir,  one  of  the  cities  of 
Media,  in  the  possession  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  king  of  As- 
syria, 2  Ki.  xvi.  it.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Shalmaneser  of 
Assyria,  as  some  think,  or  in  that  of  Sargon,  as  Kawliii- 
son  says  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  we  find  "the 


citie.s  of  th<-  .Medt  s"  iii  the  actual  possession  of  Assyria, 
•i  Ki  xvii  ii.  The  capture  of  Samaria  bv  Sargon,  which 
was  followed  by  tile  removal  of  the  It'll  tribes  to  the  cities 
of  the  Mede.s.  l,'awiiii>o]i  places  ii.C.  721  \  K.  Ik  n.,1.  i.  Int, 

Ks.  vii.)    \\  ecoiifi  ss  uean  unable  on  this  point  to  reconcile 

the  different  dates  gi  veil  by  liau  Iin>oii.  lie  makes  the 
first  y,ar  of  Sar^on'.s  jvign  to  be  u.<  .  7'Jl.  and  yet  he 
makes  out  in  another  place  the  seventh  vear  of  this 
same  monarch's  reign  to  be  about  i;.<  .  710,  which  would 
in  reality,  according  to  hi>  rickoning,  be  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  n  ign  II!.  Her.  i.  40],  32>S  Ess.  vii.  andiii.)  At  all 
e\cnt>  we  find  that,  from  about  r..c.  74(l  to  about 
i:.C.  7-1.  A.— yria  \\as  at  war  \\ith  Media,  and  had  so 
far  prevailtd  as  to  he  in  possess!,  n  of  one  of  its  cities 
at  the  comiiK  net  n.ent.  ami  of  its  chief  cities  at  the 
clo.se,  of  the  peri'  d,  and  this  in  the  reigns  of  some 
of  the  most  warlike  kiiiL-  '  f  A-~\ria.  Thi.s  \\as  -nfli- 
cieiit  in  the  consideration  of  the  A>syrian  annalists  to 
jn.stifvthi  m  in  di  sciibiiiL;  Media  as  at  this  time,  subject 
to  Assyria  (llawlinson's  Herodotus,!.  328,  37J-).  J'«ut  later 
Assyrian  inscriptions  show  us  that  this  assumed  sub- 
jection of  Media  was  only  the  result  of  Assyrian  vanity 
or  ignorance.  Sennacherib  of  Assyria,  as  \\ell  as  his 
predecessors,  made  serious  attempts  to  subjugate  Media. 
Yet  all  his  successes  seem  to  have  consisted  in  leading 
two  expeditions  into  Media,  exacting  tribute  from 
some  Median  tribes,  ascertaining  that  his  predecessors 
had  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  country  which  they 
professed  to  have  subdued,  and  candidly  confessing 
that  up  to  his  time  Media  had  been  independent  of 
Assyria  (Rawiinsmi's  Herod,  i.  noo-sni).  The  annalists  of 
Sennacherib's  reign  doubtless  described  Media  as  one  of 
the  countries  subject  to  him.  but  the  later  inscriptions 
of  his  son  Esarhaddon  dispel  the  illusion.  There  are 
no  annals  of  his  reign,  but  from  historical  inscriptions  it 
appears  that  he  too  boasted  to  have  been  the  conqueror 
of  Media  (Rawlinson's  Her.  i.  395).  It  was  then  independent 
of  Assyria  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  Senna- 
cherib's efforts  could  only  have  been  successful  inroads 
into  a  country  which  at  once  disowned  his  authority 
when  the  armies  of  Assyria  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  probably  not  polluted  by  the 
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inarch  of  the  invader.  Such  too,  in  nil  probability, 
was  Esarhaddon's  subjugation  of  Media.  \Ve  cannot 
trust  implicitly  to  these  Assyrian  inscriptions.  That 
we  cannot  do  so  Rawlinson  u'ivt-s  us  striking  proof  in 
iho  case  of  tiiis  very  K.-arhaddon.  In  one  of  his  in- 
scriptions In-  U  described  as  ''the  conqueror  of  Ethio- 
pia. '  Kawlinson  thinks  it  very  unlikely  that  he  ever 
invaded  that  country  'lUiwlinsuuV  Ilt-r.  i.  ,'i!).'.).  The  infor- 
mation given  on  inonunicnts  and  coins,  without  fuller 
explanatory  history,  is  to  lie  received  with  caution. 
English  coin>  representing  France  during  several  years 
as  subject  to  tlie  crown  of  England,  \\heii  it  was  wholly 
independent,  show  us  the  need  of  caution  to  distinguish 
reality  from  \\liat  may  lie  only  a  fond  recollection  or 
an  empty  claim.  So  it  was  doubtless  in  the  case  of  an- 
cient nations.  Assyrian  vanity  might  readily  speak  of 
a  successful  inroad,  or  the  capture  of  Median  cities,  as 
tile  subjection  of  the  country.  The  Assyrian  subju- 
gation of  .Media  then  is  resolv.-d  into  wars  of  the  for- 
mer with  tin  latter  power,  in  which  Assyria  proved  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  capturing,  and  for  a  time  holding 
possession,  of  some  of  their  cities:  while  probably  no  part 
of  the  country  owned  subjection  except  the  towns  in 
the  actual  possession  of  Assyrian  garrisons. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  "the  cities  of  the 
Moilt-s."  spoken  of  in  2  Ki.  xvii.  (i,  we  would  advert  to 
what  appears  to  be  an  erroneous  description  given  of 
them  by  Uawlinson,  as  cities  planted  in  the  Median  ter- 
ritory by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  complete  its  subjection, 
not  as  cities  already  in  existence  (i.  ui'-).  To  us  they  appear 
to  be  evidently  cities  previously  built  by  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Modes,  and  into  which,  on  his  conquest  of 
Samaria,  the  king  of  Assyria  introduced  a  portion  of  the 
captive  tribes,  with  a  view  probably  to  strengthen  his 
hold  upon  the  country  by  the  introduction  of  a  popula- 
tion having  no  sympathies  with  the  Medes.  As  the 
names  of  these  cities  are  not  given,  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding  in  what  part  of  the  Median  territory  they 
were  situated,  lint  the  mention  of  them  affords  evi- 
dence that  at  this  period,  about  u.c.  714,  there  were 
several  cities  of  importance  in  existence  in  Media.  The 
names  of  ancient  cities  in  Media  have  found  a  record 
in  history  i'liuy,  \-i.  17;  Ilen.d.  lib.  i.  c.  98;  1'i.iversnl  Hist.  b.  i. 

c.  x.  s.  i).  The  annals  of  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, help  us  in  arriving  at  some  definite  conclusion  on 
the  very  important  question  as  to  when  the  country 
known  in  history  as  Media  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Medes.  The  earliest  mention  made  in  Scripture  of  the 
Medes  is  by  Isaiah,  ch.xiii.t7.  This  chapter  seems  to 
form  part  of  the  series  of  predictions  which  Isaiah  de- 
livered in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  i.e. 
from  about  B.C.  712  to  B.C.  73!).  ch.  vii.  i.  It  was  at  this 
period,  as  we  have  seen,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
subsequent,  that  Assyria  had  so  far  prevailed  against 

the  Medes  as  to  have  taken  possess!. f  some  of  their 

cities.  But  now  Isaiah  declares  that  at  this  very  time  G<  id 
was  raising  up  the  Medes  to  power.  Is.  xiii.  17.  which 
the  Authorized  Version  translates  " Behold.  I  will  stir 
up  the  Medes."  is  in  the  Hebrew,  "Behold,  I  am  stirring 
np  the  Medes/'  as  though  the  fierce  conflicts  in  which 
they  were  then  engaged  with  Assyria  for  national  inde- 
pendence would  produce  in  them,  by  their  successful  re- 
pulse of  that  great  power,  a  spirit  and  a  union  which  would 
fit  them  for  their  great  work  of  aiding  in  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon.  They  are  described  as  at  this  time  a 
fierce  people,  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  archery,  and 


in  that  rude  state  of  civilization  which  disregards  the 
precious  metals.  The  next  mention  made  by  Isaiah 
is  at  a  later  and  very  remarkable  period  of  Median 
history.  Ch.  xxi.  xxii.  seem  a  part  of  a  series  of 
prophecies  commencing  with  ch.  xx.,  which  is  stated. 
vcr.  1,  to  have  been  uttered  in  the  rciini  of  Saigon 
of  Assyria,  and  in  the  year  that  Ashdod  was  taken. 
This  event  Jiawlinson  places  B.C.  71(1.  It  is  a  remark- 
able thing  that  this  is  the  very  time  which  Herodotus 
and  the  ancient  historians  generally  refer  to  as  the 
period  when  the  Medes  shook  nil'  the  yoke  of  Assyria, 
and,  uniting  under  king  Deioce.-.  laid  the  foundation  <,f 
a  powerful  kingdom,  which  became  under  a  subsequent 
reign  the  principal  empire  of  Asia  (Kuwlii.son's  Ht-md.  i. 
3-12,  -mi).  This  very  date,  however,  I{awlinson  gives  as 
the  date  of  the  subjection  of  Media  to  Assyria.  Ap- 
parently much  more  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
historians  than  with  K'awlinsoii,  Isaiah  at  this  time 
again  introduces  the  Medes  to  notice,  and  summons 
them  to  the  famous  march  under  Cyrus  to  Babylon: 
"Go  up.  0  Khun,  besiege.  ^  Media:  all  the  sighing 
thereof  have  1  made  to  cease."  ch.  xxi.  2.  If  this  period 
be,  as  ancient  historians  relate,  the  period  when  Media 
expelled  the  power  of  Assyria,  the  conclusion  of  the 
verse  evidently  points  to  this,  and  it  is  indeed  the 
natural  sense  of  the  words:  ''all  the  sighing  thereof" 
being  the  sighing  of  Media,  which  is  last  spoken  of.  in- 
clusive perhaps  of  Elam.  However  this  may  be,  we 
have  here  evidence  that  in  the  reign  of  king  Aha/5  of 
Judah  Media  was  known  as  the  geographical  designation 
of  the  country  of  the  Medes.  It  would  require  more 
proof  than  has  yet  been  brought  to  show  that  this  is 
any  other  country  than  that  known  subsequently  to  the 
world  as  Media,  comprising  the  two  divisions  of  Media 
Magna  and  Media  Atropatene.  The  annals  of  Senna- 
cherib and  Esarhaddon  confirm  this  view,  for  they 
speak  of  it  as  in  their  time  (from  about  B.C.  702  to  C67) 
the  same  countri/  that  had  successfully  resisted  the 
efforts  of  their  predecessors  to  reduce  it  to  subjection 
(Uawiinson's  Her.  i.  .'as").  From  the  period  then  of  the  first 
monarchs  of  the  later  Assyrian  empire  down  to  its 
later  kings,  there  was  one  and  the  same  geographical 
territory  known  under  the  name  of  Media. 

That  Isaiah  did  not  anticipate  the  name  scarcely 
needs  proof.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  prophetic 
interpretation  that  the  prophets  describe  countries  by 
the  names  or  characteristics  which  they  bore  at  the 
period  of  the  predictions.  This  is  illustrated  in  a  remark- 
able manner  in  the  passage  we  are  considering,  so  as  to 
afford  a  striking  proof  at  once  of  the  early  date  of  Isaiah's 
prediction  and  of  its  truth.  It  has  been  often  remarked 
that  Media  is  associated  in  prophecy  with  Elam  as 
taking  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  of  Babylon. 
The  mention  of  Elam  is  in  itself  a  clear  evidence  that 
the  predictions  were  uttered  before  the  capture  of  Ba- 
bylon by  Cyrus;  for  if  they  had  been  written  at  that 
time  or  subsequently,  it  is  Persia  and  not  Elam  which 
would  have  been  associated  with  Media.  (Sec  ELAM 
and  PERSIA.) 

The  period  of  Median  history  from  about  B.C.  710  to 
633,  during  which  IJawlinson  supposes  the  Medes  to 
have  been  generally  held  in  subjection  by  Assyria,  is 
represented  by  all  the  ancient  historians  as  one  during 
which  the  Medes  were  ruled  by  a  single  monarch,  and 
independent  of  Assyria.  It  comprises  the  period  of  the 
two  reigns  of  Deioces  and  Phraortes.  According  to 
Herodotus,  Deioces,  after  a  period  of  anarchy,  was 
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raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Medes  in  consideration  of 
the  arreat  apparent  justice  of  his  character.  After  he 
was  made  king  he  caused  the  Median  capital  of  Ecta- 
bana  tn  be  built,  affected  eastern  seclusion,  and  ruled 
with  severitv.  This  historian  gives  a  list  of  the  Median 
tribes  ruled  by  Deioces,  and  allows  a  period  of  fifty- 
three  years  for  his  reign  (Herodotus,  \>.  i.  c.  7.'!,  'JO,  t^-lim, 
I"-.' I.  lie  has  been  thought  to  In-  identical  with  the 
Arphaxad  of  the  book  of  Judith,  (ch.  i.  1:  Universal  History, 
vol.  v.  c.  x.  s.  3).  Kawliuson  gives  various  reasons  for 
supposing  Deioces  a  mythic  personage  (Kawliu sou's  Herod 
vol.  i.  p.  :;:;i,  F.-.  iii.)  According  io  Herodotus.  1'hraortes. 
the  next  kino',  was  the  son  of  Deioces;  lie  conquered 
Persia,  then,  according  to  this  lii>torian,  a  powerful 
nation:  and  haviirj-  subsequently  attacked  Nineveh,  he 
perislicd  before  it  in  the  twenty -second  year  of  his 
reio-n  (i..  i.  c.  :::,  1"^).  According  to  other  writers  lie 
did  not  conquer  Persia  (Universal  Hist.  v.  x.  :;i.  Accerd- 
in_r  to  Raulin.-on  there  was  jii-obalily  no  such  king 
ii. :;:;],  !•:•-.  iii.  We  do  not  know  of  any  passage  of  Scrip 
ture  whieh  can  throw  light  upon  this  part  of  Median 
history,  except  it  may  !>•  .I.-,  xxv.  -~>.  There  the  pro- 
phet, writing  about  !!.(  .  i,  i.e.  in  tin-  n  i-'ii  of  Cyaxares 

of  M^lia,  who  nccordiii'j;  to  Uawlinson  was  tin-  lir.-t 
king  who  united  the  Medes  under  his  rule,  speaks  of 
Media  a*  a  country  whieh  had  had  already  many  kings: 
"All  the  kings  of  /imri,  and  all  the  Uin-'sof  Klam.  <tml 
'ill  tin  L-in<i*  «/.l/o//"."  Whether  it  i-  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  this  to  refer  it  to  a  period  when  Media 
was  divided  into  a  mimbi  r  of  principalities,  eacli  ruled 
by  separate  and  independent  chiefs,  who  are  styled 
kings  by  eastern  u-e.  we  must  leave  to  our  readers  to 
determine.  To  us  it  seems  probable  that  Media  could 
not  have  attained  the  eminence  and  i.mie  whieh  cer- 
tainly it  had  reached  Ion--  before  tin-  time  abroad,  unless 
it  had  had  monarehs  ruling  over  the  entire  country  and 
directing  its  eiiergii  ~. 

The  next  period  ,,f  Median  hi.-tory  is  one  on  which 
in  its  oreat  outline-  no  ditl'ereiiee  of  opinion  exists. 
It  is  the  rise  of  the  Median  empire  under  Cyaxare<  1. 
He  was,  according  to  H<  rodotus.  the  son  of  1'hraortes; 
and  the  great  event-  of  his  rei-'n  were  a  war  with 
Lvdia,  the  invasion  of  Assyria,  and  the  first  siege  of 
Nineveh,  his  defeat  by  the  Scythian*,  and  recovery  of 
his  kingdom  from  them  after  twenty-eight  years  of 
subjection,  and  his  final  conquest  of  Nineveh  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  His  founding  the 
Median  empire  is  referred  to  H.C.  033  I'llemdotus,  b.  i.  e. 
7t,  mi -imi;  Uawlinson's  Herod,  i.  :;:il).  (Jreek  tradition  and 
eastern  feeling  unite  in  making  him  the  greatest  of 
the  Median  kings ;  while  Rawlinson  considers  that 
with  him  the  Median  kingdom  rose  and  fell,  and  that 
it  was  he  who  in  fact  led  the  great  Arian  emigration 
from  the  east,  and  first  established  Arian  domination 
in  Media  (i.  .TO-:',:;:).  He  is  said  to  have  conquered 
Persia,  and  his  empire  embraced  Persia,  Assyria,  Ar- 
menia, and  Cappadocia  ^ Universal  Hist.  v.  x.  4;  Rawlinson's 
Herod,  i.  3n;iV  The  overthrow-  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  the 
empire  of  Babylon,  which  henceforward  assumed  the 
chief  place  in  Western  Asia.  We  now  come  to  times 
which  assume  additional  interest  from  their  connection 
with  Scripture  history.  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  with  respect  to  them,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
irreconcilable  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon. 
It  is  universally  allowed  that  the  Median  king  who 
succeeded  Cyaxares  was  his  son  Astyages;  but  of  the 


character  of  this  king  and  the  events  and  duration  of 
his  reitrn  there  exists  an  absolute  contradiction.  In  so 
far  as  Scripture  is  concerned,  the  accounts  are  chiefly  of 
importance  from  their  relation  to  Cyrus  and  Darius, 
the  only  personages  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  con- 
nected with  that  period  of  Median  history.  Imt  having 
been  already  considered  under  the  two  names  in  ques- 
tion, it  becomes  unnecessary  to  relate  the  circumstances 
afresh  here.  \\  e  might  perhaps  lean  somewhat  more 
to  the  authority  of  Xenophon  than  is  done  in  those 
previous  articles:  but  as  matters  now  stand,  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  certainty.  We  simply  state,  that 
whichever  account  be  preferred  of  the  birth  and  rela- 
tions of  Cvrus.  the  notices  in  I  >aniel  oblige  us  to  hold 
that  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  I'.abylon  there  was  a 
superior  in  rank,  though  not  in  power,  to  Cvrus;  and 
this  can  only  have  been  either  Astyages  or  Cyaxares  II. 
If  it  were  the  latter,  the  description  -ivcii  us  by  Xeno- 
phou  of  his  vain,  capricious,  and  tickle  disposition 
perfectly  accords  with  the  idea  su-uvstcd  inspecting 
him  by  the  narrative  in  1'a.  vi. 

Whether  we  suppose  Cyrus  himself  to  have  been 
king  of  Persia  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  I'.abylon, 
or  Camby.-es  his  father  to  have  still  reigned  there,  the 
l>ariusof  Daniel  would  properly  !„•  head  only  of  the 
Median  kingdom;  and  it  was  not  until  Cyrus  came 
to  tlie  throne  that  the  great  empire  was  united  under 
one  head.  Cyrus  was  consequently  the  first  king  of 
the  Medo- Persian  dominions,  without  any  discredit  to 
Daniel's  statement  that  1  >arius,  the  h«  ad  of  the  older 
kingdom  of  Media,  and  the  uncle  and  father-in-law, 
according  to  Xeiiophon,  of  Cyrus,  received  during  his 
brief  ivi-rii  the  rank  that  gratified  his  excessive  vanity. 
In  regard  to  the  position  and  character  of  Cyrus,  this 
i-  not  the  place  for  any  detailed  account.  He  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  vast  empire  which  ruled  Asia  and 
threatened  Europe  until  the  time  of  Alexander.  lie 
is  the  hem  whom  the  poets  and  historians  of  Persia 
delighted  to  celebrate,  and  whose  real  character  doubt- 
less was  of  the  grand  and  heroic  cast.  The  praises  ot 
Xenophon  had  been  anticipated  in  that  sublime  address 
in  which  .Jehovah,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before,  calls 
upon  ( 'vrus  his  shepherd  to  advance  on  his  career  of  con- 
quest. Is.  xlv.  i-ii.  The  statement  of  Xenophon  that  the 
Medes  voluntarily  submitted  to  Cyrus  dust  i  1\  seems 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  scriptural  accounts  of 
things  after  the  conquest  of  I'.abylon.  and  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  foreign  nations  regarded  the  newly  risen 
empire,  than  is  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates 
that  Media  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  held  in  sub- 
jection by  force  (Herodotus,  1>.  i.  c.  IL>:,,  Kin).  The  acces- 
sion of  Darius  the  Mede,  I)u.  v.  31,  seems  inconsistent 
with  this  latter  view.  Throughout  his  reign  we  always 
find  the  Medes  mentioned  iirst  in  rank,  which  they 
would  scarce  be  if  they  were  a  conquered  people,  Da.  v. 
:>•>;  vi.  si-',  !•">•  Ata  subsequent  period,  when  the  Persian 
line  of  kings  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  while  we 
find  the  Medes  ever  ranked  side  by  side  with  the  Per- 
sians, we  find,  as  was  natural,  that  the  language  of  the 
court  placed  Persia,  the  country  of  the  reigning  king. 
first  in  rank,  Es.  i  n,  i-,  in,  ic  We  have,  however,  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  book  an  indication  that  while  the 
language  of  the  court  gave  the  preference  to  Persia, 
the  state  chronicles  still  ran  under  their  ancient  title, 
"the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia"— 
pointing  plainly  to  the  original  superiority  of  rank  of 
Media  over  Persia,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
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a  conquered  race,  Ks.  x.  2.  WitL  tins  view  of  Scripture 
the  notions  entertained  by  foreign  nations  of  the  new 
empire  agree.  So  far  from  looking  oil  the  Medes  as  a 
conquered  dependency  of  Persia,  both  the  Greeks  of 
Europe  and  the  barbarians  of  Asia  look  on  tLo  Median 
as  the  preponderant  element,  quite  obscuring  tlie  more 
recent  power  of  Persia.  The  queen  of  the  Massagetas 
addresses  Cyrus  as  the  "sovereign  of  the  Medes," 
ignoring  tLe  Persian  nation  i  Herodotus, b.  i.  c.  2<>«).  TLu- 
cydides,  who  ranks  in  tlie  foremost  place  of  Grecian 
history,  invariably  styles  tlie  barbarous  power  tliat 
had  nearly  conquered  Greece  Median,  and  never  calls  it 
Persian  (i"»'k  i.  passim).  All  this  points  to  the  original 
superiority  of  the  Median  kingdom  —  a  superiority 
which  still  belonged  to  it  in  foreign  eyes,  but  which 
could  not  well  have  attached  to  it  if  Media  Lad  been 
violently  subdued  to  tlie  rule  of  Persia.  Scripture, 
wliicli  in  its  early  silence?  as  to  tlie  very  existence  of 
Persia  was  true  to  tlie  political  obscurity  of  tin's  latter 
power,  is  also  the  first  to  recognize  the  superiority  to 
which  it  rose  under  Cyrus.  Before  the  allied  armies 
had  marched  through  the  empty  bed  of  the  Euphrates 
into  the  heart  of  liabylon.  propLecy  described  tlie 
rising  empire  as  a  ram  with  two  horns,  one  of  which 
was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up 
last,  Da.  viit.  3.  And  Scripture  history,  penetrating  the 
veil  of  tradition,  and  looking  through  the  thin  disguise 
which  the  assumption  of  Median  dress  and  manners  by 
the  Persians  Lad  cast  over  reality,  was  tlie  first  to  recog- 
nize that  Persia,  not  Media,  Lad  become  tlie  ruler  of  Asia. 
It  is  Persia  tliat  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  book  of 
Ezra,  tlie  Jewish  scribe  being  better  acquainted  with  tlie 
facts  of  Listory  tlian  TLucydides  was.  Nor  are  the 
subsequent  revolts  of  tlie  Medes  against  Persian  rule 
any  argument  that  at  the  first  rise  of  the  empire  they 
were  not  one  of  two  great  nations  united  together  on 
friendly  and  equal  terms.  So  long  as  Cyrus  and  Cam- 
byses  his  son,  descended  from  the  Median  as  from  tlie 
Persian  dynasty,  sat  on  tlie  throne,  Media  made  no 
attempt  at  revolt.  Nor  did  they  do  so  under  the  reign 
of  tlie  pseudo  Smerdis.  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
son  of  Cyrus.  It  was  not  until  tlie  discovery  of  the 
imposture  practised  by  Smerdis,  and  the  elevation  of  a 
purely  Persian  family  in  tlie  person  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  to  tLe  throne,  that  Media  sought  for  a  separate 
existence.  Her  ancient  line  of  kings  no  longer  ruled 
over  tLe  mountains  of  Media;  and  hence  probably  she 
sought  to  return  to  that  independence  which  Lad  been 
Ler  pride  during  tlie  centuries  when  Assyria  vainly 
sought  to  rule  over  Median  land.  Our  careful  view  of 
Median  Listory  tlien  leads  us  to  tLese  general  conclu- 
sions. We  incline  with  Berosus  to  give  it  a  very  early 
predominance  in  Asia.  Unable  to  maintain  this,  the 
Medes  retired  to  the  mountains  of  the  Caspian,  and 
there  maintained  for  centuries  a  rude  independence. 
The  great  Assyrian  empire  made  many  attempts  to 
reduce  them  to  subjection,  but  met  witL  only  a  very 
partial  success.  In  tLe  reigns  of  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  Media,  before  disunited,  joined 
under  a  single  monarch,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  after  greatness.  In  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  their  great  king  Cyaxares,  in  union  with 
Babylon,  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  erected  the  Median 
empire.  Subsequently  to  his  reign  the  Medes  enter 
into  close  ties  with  a  new  and  rising  power  of  kindred 
race  to  their  own,  and  menace  Babylon,  the  successor 
to  Assyrian  power.  Under  Cyrus  and  his  son  is  what 
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is  strictly  the  Medo- Persian  empire.  TLe  succession 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  is  tLe  signal  for  Median  discon- 
tent, and  its  unsuccessful  efforts  at  revolt  reduce  it 
finally  to  tLe  condition  of  a  conquered  dependency  of 
tLe  Persian  empire.  In  tlie  overtlirow  of  two  of  tlie 
ancient  enemies  of  God's  people  the  Medes  took  a 
leading  part.  TLey  were  first  in  the  overthrow  of 
Nineveh:  they  marched  side  by  side  with  the  Persians 
to  that  of  Babylon.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
Media  formed  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria  1,1  Mae. 
vi.  AI;),  and  at  a  later  period,  together  witL  Persia,  it 
formed  apart  of  tlie  Parthian  empire  (i  Mac.  xiv.  2;  strabo, 

xvi.  p.  7-l,">). 

According  to  Herodotus  the  original  religion  of  the 
Medes  c.oiisisted  in  the  worship  of  tLe  elements  (b.  i.  c. 
i.'ilV  Tins  view  Las  been  usually  adopted.  Ifawlin- 
son,  however,  gives  various  reasons  for  supposing  that 
dualism,  or  tlie  belief  in  two  first  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  was  tlieir  original  faith;  and  that  their  subse- 
quent worship,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  was  Magian, 
and  derived  from  the  Scyths.  TLe  Zendavesta,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  their  original  sacred  book  (Rawlin- 
sou's  Herod,  i.  3-ii),  S.M).  The  Magi,  who  in  later  times 
were  tlie  religious  and  intellectual  teachers  of  tlie 
nation,  were  according  to  Eawlinson  a  Scythic  tribe 
incorporated  amongst  themselves  by  the  Medes  (i.  340, 
note  ;V).  In  many  respects  the  Magi  resembled  tlie 
tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Israelites.  TLe  Modes  appear 
to  have  attained  a  considerable  amount  of  civilization 
before  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  They  seem  to  have 
had  many  and  important  cities  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  2  Ki.  xvii.  a  Xenophon  always  represents  the  Per- 
sians as  very  inferior  to  tLem  in  this  respect,  and  as 
copying  after  their  dress  and  manners  (Inst.  viii.  s). 
Their  language  is  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Persia,  and  to  belong  to  that  of  the  great  Indo-Euro- 
pean family,  which,  originally  developed  in  Armenia, 
spread  northward,  eastward,  and  westward,  wherever 
the  migratory  sons  of  JaphetL  turned  tlieir  steps  (Raw- 
linson's  Herod,  i.  32.">,  54;");  Ge.  ix.  27).  [ll.  C.] 

MEDIATOR.  TLe  word  Mediator  does  not  occur 
at  all  in  tlie  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  only  occurs  six  times  in  tlie  New  Testament.  In 
all  of  these  it  is  represented  in  tLe  original  by  tLe  same 
Greek  word  (//.ecrtrT/s),  which  also  itself  is  to  be  found 
in  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  This  word 
is  rather  rare  in  classical  Greek — Polybius  and  Lucian 
being,  it  would  appear,  nearly  tLe  only  classical  authors 
who  employ  it.  Its  meaning,  however,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  This  seems  evidently  to  be,  qui 
medio  inter  duo  stat — he  who  takes  a  middle  position 
between  two  parties,  and  principally  with  the  view  of 
removing  their  differences.  Thus  Suidas  paraphrases 
the  word  by  /jifcrc'yyvos,  and  also  by  eyywrjTrjs,  /j.tffos 
Svo  fj.epdiv.  In  the  LXX.  the  word  appears  to  occur 
only  once.  This  is  in  that  remarkable  passage,  Job  ix.  33, 
which  is  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Version,  "Neither 
is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us,  that  might  lay  his 
hand  upon  us  both."  The  Hebrew  words  are,  irrair  «b 
WS&X  IT  rut)11  JTpio.  Literally,  "There  is  not  between 
us  a  reprover— he  shall  place  his  hand  upon  us  both." 
This  the  LXX.  translate,  or  rather  paraphrase,  eWf 
fy  6  /ueeTtTTjs  'tyu.cDf,  Kai  e\^yxuv,  Kai  dtaKovwv  avap-taov 
d/jufroT^puv — "Would  that  there  were  [one  to  be]  our 
mediator,  and  reprover,  and  to  give  a  full  hearing  [to 
tlie  cause]  between  us  botL."  The  word  /zecn'rT/s  seems 
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to  be  their  rendering  merely  of  i:"'2.  bet  men  its;  while 
in  our  version  the  word  daysman  seems  to  include 
rr^i'D  also — a  reprover  or  corrector  bcticeen  us. 

The  places  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  are  all  of  them  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in- 
cluding at  least  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  that 
number.  They  are  as  follows:  Ga.  iii.  19,  20;  1  T!.  ii.  .r>; 
He.  viii.  <;,  ix.  1.".;  \ii.  •_'!.  Hi-sides  these,  the  verb  uterus i'u 
occurs  once,  lie  vi.  17,  and  in  a  way  calculated  perhaps 
to  throw  a  little  further  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
substantive:  ''Wherein  Cod,  willing  more  abundantly 
to  show  unto  tile  heirs  of  promise  the  immutahilitv  of 
his  counsel  'i^tGirivatv  6pKU}\.  continued  it  with  an 
oath;"  or,  as  the  margin  more  literally  renders  it.  "in 
terposed  himself  bv  an  oath:  \  'ul'_r.  "  interposuit 
jusjurandiim. 

Perhaps  we  .-hall  best  exhibit  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  mediator  by  noticing  several,  if  not  all,  the 
passages  in  which  it  is  found.  Of  these  the  most  diffi- 
cult by  far  is  Ga.  iii.  I1.1.  -i".  The  passage  forms  part 
of  an  argument,  in  which  the  apostle  applies  himself  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  gospel  over  the  Mosaic  law 
— its  superiority  both  in  antiquity  and  in  virtue.  No\\ , 
auioii'.:  other  promises  whieli  the  Lord  made  to  Abra- 
ham, as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  he  says,  ch 
xxii.  l\  "  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  tin 
earth  be  blessed.  '  I'jioii  this  St.  1'aul  ar-_;u'--,  because 
it  is  here  said,  ''Not  unto  .--IK/*  (ffirepfj.a<riv).  as  of  maiiv. 
but  as  of  oni-  to  thy  N<  «/  ITOJ  ffTripfj-ari  CTOIM,  which  is 
Christ"  that  the  covenant  was  made  between  God  on 
the  one  part,  and  Christ  on  the  other  Christ  himself 
and  all  true  believers  as  united  unto  him.  This.  then, 
being  the  elder  and  immutable  covenant,  ''the  law."  he 
contends,  ''which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  year- 
after,  cannot  disannul  it.  to  make  the  promise  of  none 
effect."  ''Wherefore,  then."  he  asks.  "  servcth  the  law  '" 
What  was  the  objeet  of  the  law,  if  by  it  acceptance 
with  God  was  not  to  be  obtained'  "It  was  added 
because  of  transgressions "  rCcv  irapafida-ew  x"-Pil> 
7rpoirfTft)^' .  The  exact  meaning  of  Trapa^daecov  xaPiv 
may  perhaps  be  disputable.  It  may  possibly  signify 
to  clti'fk  transgressions,  as  Chrysostom  and  some  others 
maintain  (avrl  %a\ivoc  6  vouos — the  law  served  as  a 
curb);  or  possibly,  as  Alford  and  others  seem  to  have 
thought,  to  iiiiilt!jtfi/  transgressions,  and  bring  them,  as 
it  were,  to  a  head:  but  still  more  likely,  to  use  the 
expression  of  Ellicott,  "to  manifest,  awaken  a  convic- 
tion of,  give  a  distinctive  existence  to  transgressions, 
which  existed  indeed,  but  were  not  previously  recof- 
nized  as  such,"  Ko.  v.  1.1  (See  nadir  LAW  )  The  Mosaic 
law  was  intended  to  come  in  as  a  kind  of  parenthesis, 
"till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made,  and  it  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a 
mediator"  (Siarayfis  Si  dyy^Xuv  ev  xfiP<-  fJ-fffirov).  And 
here  occurs  our  first  real  difficulty  of  interpretation. 
It  appears  that  all  the  earlier  Christian  writers  who 
explain  the  passage  (with  the  exception  of  Theodoret 
and  Basil),  consider  the  "mediator"  in  this  text  to  be 
our  blessed  Lord.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  at 
present  to  go  into  the  mass  of  arguments  adduced  on 
this  question.  To  ourselves  it  seems  clear,  that,  though 
our  Lord  Jesus  was  largely  concerned  in  the  transac- 
tions at  Sinai,  yet  it  was  not  as  mediator.  He  was 
there,  but  it  was  as  God.  He  was  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  covenant,  and  the  nation  of  Israel  was  the  other. 
The  mediator,  we  believe,  in  common  with  the  great 


majority  of  modern  expositors,  to  be  Moses;  and  we 
consider  that  St.  Paul,  as  he  wrote  these  words,  had 
probably  in  his  mind  that  striking  declaration  of  Moses, 
DC.  v.  6,  "I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that 
time."  Ac.  Moses  was  thus  a  true  /j.fffirrjs — one  who 
stood  between  two  parties:  but  he  was  standing  between 
the  Lord  and  the  nation  of  Israel  -  not  between  the 
Lord  and  those  with  whom  the  elder  covenant  had 
been  made,  the  believing  seed  of  Abraham. 

The  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  ver.  2u 
are  really  considerable  :  and  very  numerous  shades  of 
meaning  are  presented  by  the  commentators  of  different 
au'es  and  countries.  These  difficulties,  however,  do  not 
seem  much  to  att'ect  the  meaning  of  the  word  /.tecr/r?;?: 
and  it  would  take  up  too  much  space,  were  we  to  at- 
tempt to  '_;ive  even  the  four  oi-  live  principal  f/cnern 
under  which  these-  various  expositions  may  he  classed. 
It  may  lie  perhaps  enough  for  us  to  say.  that,  whatever 
else  the  words  may  mean,  they  ninst  at  all  events  indi- 
cate this,  that  the  very  idea  of  mediator  implies  the 
existence  of  two  parties  at  the  least  between  whom  he 
is  to  mediate:  that  "  n  nndiatni-  <>f  tine''  is  a  non- 
existent tiling;  in  simple  fact,  that  the  very  notion  of 
a  mediator  implie-  mediation.  And  without  going 
minutely  into  the  matter,  or  attempting  to  solve  all  the 
difficulties  that  may  be  started  in  respect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  assertion,  it  is  plain  that  the  more  pro- 
minent object  of  the  apostle  was  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  transaction  in  which  a  person  was  employed 
formally  to  mediate,  and  another  and  earlier  one  in 
which  no  mediation  was  employed:  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  earlier  and  simpler  could  not  be  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  lati  r. 

In  all  the  passages  in  the  epi>tle  to  the  Hebrews 
where  the  won!  mediator  is  employed,  our  Lord  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant "—  in 
one  place  indeed  rendered,  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
"testament."'  Th.-se  however  do  not  seem  to  call  for 
anv  particular  remark  beyond  what  will  virtually  be 
•/i yen  towards  the  close  of  our  article. 

There  is  however  a  passage.  iTi.  ii.  5,fi,  which  we  will 
speak  of  more  fullv  eis  yap  tkos,  <t;  Kai  /mfffirij'!  Otov  KO.L 
avdpijCTruv,  &vtipuTro<;  X/xoros'I^iroPs.  o  oors  favrbv  dvrl\\'- 
rpov  i'lrtp  irdi'Tuv  "  For  there  is  one  God  and  one  Medi 
ator  between  Cod  and  men.  the  (rather  «)  man  Christ 
Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all."  Iv'etVrenee  is 
no  doubt  here  made  to  the  distinctive  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity as  opposed  to  the  errors  of  ancient  heathenism 
and  newly-rising  heresy;  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  to 
be  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  of  tin- 
world  at  large:  the  fact  that  there  was  but  otic  mediator 
in  opposition  to  the  erroneous  notions  already  held  by 
false  teachers  in  the  church  (e.rj.  the  worshipping  of 
angels  as  mediators,  Col  ii.  is),  and  that  which  would 
UTOW  up  eventually  into  treating  as  mediators  the  de- 
parted saints,  and  still  more  the  mother  of  the  Saviour. 
But  the  great  point  was,  that  there  was  one  mediator, 
and  /n  a  man;  a  man.  but  God  at  the  same  time:  in 
order  that,  uniting  in  himself  the  natures  of  both,  he 
might  be  a  Mediator  indeed.  A  good  deal  is  said  by 
some  writers  on  our  Lord  as  a  representative  man,  as 
gathering  into  himself  the  whole  of  humanity.  This, 
however,  appears  unnecessarily  puzzling.  The  simple 
thing  is  this.  Man  had  offended  against  God.  Man 
and  God  were  at  variance,  and  a  mediator  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  covenant  of  reconciliation  between  them. 
This  mediator  was  to  be  both  Clod  and  man.  Such  was 
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not  his  original  condition.  Before  all  ages  lie  had 
existed;  but  he  had  not  existed  as  man.  "  In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Word;"  hut  he  \vas  not  in  the  begin- 
ning either  mediator  or  man.  "  But  when  the  fulness 
of  the  time  was  come,"  when  the  period  had  ;it  length 
arrived  which  divine  wisdom  sa.w  suited  to  the  purpose, 
"God  sent  forth  his  Son,  mad.'  of  a  woman."  He  who 
was  once  only  Hod.  prepared  him>elf  for  his  mediatorial 
office  by  becoming  man  too.  He  was  God  through 
eternity;  but  in  time,  and  when  time  itself  was  far 
advanced,  "the  Word  was  made  flesh.''  And  that  the 
apostle,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  by  laying 
stress  upon  the  manhood,  does  not  mean  to  exclude  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus,  is  evident  from  other  passages  in  the 
same  epistle,  which  distinctly  ascribe  to  him  divine 
propel  ties,  cli.  i.  1,  -;  iii.  Id. 

The  question  of  our  Lord's  mediation  is  one  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  nor  have  we  sufficient  space 
even  to  attempt  its  thorough  discussion.  The  necessity 
for  mediation  entirely  arises  from  the  sin  of  man  in 
connection  with  the  holiness  of  God.  The  difficulty  so 
often  felt  in  understanding  the  necessity  for  mediation 
arises  from  the  want  (probably  itself  originating  in  tile- 
corruption  of  our  nature)  of  power  to  perceive  the  de- 
filement produced  by  sin  -the  alienation  there  must 
needs  be  between  the  sinner  and  the  God  of  holiness. 
The  question  most  frequently  asked  by  the  objector 
amounts  in  fact  to  this:  Might  not  God  have  pardoned 
the  offender,  might  lie  not  have  received  him  again  into 
favour,  without  the  elaborate  process  of  mediation  and 
atonement  '.  The  whole  tenor  of  revelation  forces  us  to 
answer.  Xo.  It  is  not  that  the  mediation  of  Christ  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the  Father  to  pity, 
love,  and  save  sinners:  in  fact  the  very  appointment  of 
the  mediator  is  the  highest  possible  proof  of  the  Father's 
compassion  and  good- will.  Such,  however,  is  the  defil- 
ing character  of  sin.  such  the  deep  evil  of  all  disobe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  Governor,  that  no 
other  mode  of  reconciliation  could  be  devised.  And  if 
a  mediator  was  needful,  what  mediator  could  lie  found  ? 
A  mediator,  it  must  be.  appointed  of  God.  and  yet 
friendly  to  the  sinner;  a  mediator  himself  beyond  sus- 
picion either  of  transgression,  or  of  unduly  leaning 
towards  the  side  of  the  transgressor;  a  mediator  whose 
dignity  should  ally  him  to  the  Godhead,  and  yet  who 
should  be  capable  of  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the 
offender.  Where  shall  such  a  mediator  be  found  \  We 
simply  sav  that  created  understanding  could  never 
have  replied  to  this  question;  and  that  in  this  appoint- 
ment the  Father  hath  indeed  "abounded  towards  us  i 
in  all  wisdom  and  prudence." 

It  presents  a  difficulty  in  treating  upon  this  subject, 
that,  while  we  may  in  the  abstract  consider  a  mediator 
as  merely  what  the  name  implies,  as  merely  a  nego- 
tiator between  two  parties  at  variance,  yet  practically 
there  is  another  most  peculiar  feature  which  must  enter 
into  our  consideration.  The  mediator  must,  in  our 
case,  be  also  the  atoning  sacrifice.  And  the  passage  j 
which  we  have  been  recently  noticing,  1  Ti.  ii. :,,(;,  takes 
cognizance  of  this  most  important  matter.  Xot  only 
was  it  most  desirable,  as  mediator,  that  our  blessed  | 
Lord  should  be  matt,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
further  consideration.  And  so  says  the  apostle — "one 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
who  yare  himself  a  ransom  for  all'' — 6  Sous  eavrbv  avri- 
\vrpov  i'Trep  Trdvrwv.  Our  mediator  offered  himself  as 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  us;  and  it  is  utterly  vain  for 


us  to  picture  in  our  minds  any  system  of  mediation 
unconnected  with  atonement,  or  any  place  for  either 
except  that  which  has  been  revealed.  It  was  part  of 
our  Lord's  mediation,  having  become  partaker  of  our 
nature,  having  proved  himself  free  from  stain  of  sin  by 
living  for  us  and  among  us  a  life  of  spotless  purity, 
then  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  for  our  transgressions: 
afterwards,  the  efficacy  and  virtue  of  his  sacrifice 
having  been  confirmed  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  to  ascend  (as  our  mediator  still,  and  still  in  our 
nature)  to  the  excellent  glory,  there  to  plead  our  cause 
and  to  intercede  for  us  to  the  Father. 

At  present,  too,  we  may  observe,  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
at  once  a  Kinu'  and  a  Mediator;  in  fact  he  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  sense's  to  be  our  King — King  as  one  with 
the  Father,  and  King  also  as  holding  as  it  were  a 
mediatorial  rule  over  man  whom  he  hath  redeemed. 
His  final  act  as  Mediator  will  he  holding  judgnunt 
over  the  world;  receiving  those  who  have  accepted  his 
mediation  to  dwell  with  him  in  glory,  and  consigning 
those  who  have  rejected  him  to  a  state  of  perpetual 
punishment.  The  latter  will  then  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  mediation,  the  former  will  no  longer  need  it.  "  Then 
cnmeth  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God  even  the  Father."  The  mediatorial 
kingdom  shall  then  be  over;  for  glorified  men,  even  like 
angels  who  never  sinned,  shall  then  require  no  media- 
tor. Yet  for  all  that,  "of  his  kingdom  shall  be  no 
end."  He  shall  reign  for  ever  as  one  with  the  Father; 
he  shall  never  cease  to  be  a  King,  or  lose  any  of  the 
power  or  honour  which  before  he  possessed,  \\hile 
also  he  ceases  to  be  mediator,  lie  shall  never  cease  to 
he  man.  To  use  the  forcible  language  of  Bishop  Pear- 
son (On  the  Creed,  M-t.  vi.),  "He  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
;  ever;  not  only  to  the  moditlcahd  eternity  of  his  media- 
torship,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  need  of  regal  power 
to  subdue  the  enemies  of  God's  elect:  but  also  to  the 
i-iini^/ete  eternity  of  the  duration  of  his  humanity,  which 
for  the  future  is  coeternal  to  his  divinity."  |T.  8.  | 

MEGIDDO,  occasionally  MKOTDDOX  [meaning  un- 
certain]. A  city  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  had  a  king  of  its  own,  with 
tributary  towns,  .Ins.  xii.  21.  Along  with  all  the  places 
of  importance  in  that  part  of  Palestine,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Israelites;  but  the  original  inhabitants 
still  kept  possession  of  the  city,  ch.  xvii.  n,  12;  and  when  or 
how  the  population  came  to  be  of  a  properly  Israelitish 
character,  is  not  stated.  Tn  the  struggle  that  took 
place,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  times  of  Joshua, 
between  the  forces  of  Israel  under  Barak,  and  the  host 
of  Sisera,  it  comes  again  into  notice,  but  only  in  a 
passing  allusion,  when,  depicting  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Deborah  represents  the  kings  of  Canaan  as  fighting 
"in  Taanaeh.  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo,"  Ju.  v.  19. 
What  is  meant  by  these  waters,  was  undoubtedly  the 
stream  of  Kishoii,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
beside  which,  we  are  expressly  informed,  the  battle 
was  fought  and  won  by  Israel,  ch.  iv.  is-ir,.  Nothing  more- 
is  heard  of  Megiddo  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  during 
whose  reign  it  was  fortified  or  enlarged,  i  Ki.  ix.  i.%  and 
formed,  along  with  Taanaeh,  the  district  of  one  of 
Solomon's  purveyors,  ch.  iv.  12.  At  a  later  period  it  is 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  two  mournful  events  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  David— the  death  of  Ahaziah, 
who  fled  thither  after  being  mortally  wounded  by  the 
hand  of  Jehu,  and  more  particularly  the  death  of 
Josiah  after  his  defeat  by  Pharaoh- Nechoh.  beside  or 
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ill  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  -j  Ki.  ix.  27;  xxiu.  ±>,:;ii;  2L'h.  xxxv.  22. 
\\  ith  reference  to  the  ureat  lamentation  which  was 
caused  by  the  latter  event,  the  prophet  Xechariah, 
when  seeking'  for  imagery  t<i  describe  the  most  inten.-e 
u'ricf,  represents  it  as  "the  mourning  of  lladadrimnion 
in  the  valley  of  .M,  giddon."  «•!,  xii.  11.  'I'hese  are  all  the 
strictly  historical  notice-  or  allu.-ion.-  to  Megiddo;  and 
no  doubt  exists  as  to  its  -ite  having  been  that  of  the 
modern  el-Lejjnn.  the  Legio  of  Ku.-cbiu-  and  .Jerome, 
which  is  placed  by  them  about  four  Koiiian  miles  to 
the  north  of  Taanach.  and  wa>  -till  in  their  day  of 
>ome  not,*,  though  now  onl\  a  village,  distinguished  by 
a  minaret  and  a  few  olive-groves  (itubiusun,  iii.  u->).  It 
stood  in  the  central  and  wide.-t  portion  of  the  -Teat 
plain  of  Ksdraelon  that  portion  "which  stretches 
.-traiidit  aero--,  with. ait  interrnptiou,  from  the  hill.-  ,,( 
Samaria  to  those  of  (Jalilce.  This  is  what,  for  the 
>ake  of  di.-tiin-tion.  may  be  ,-peciaIK  termed  'the  plain 
of  Megiddo'"  (Stanley,  p.  3:;.-,).  "The  oM  city  (Dr. 
I'orter  write-,  Kamih  TroaMirj  l'..r  He-,  l-un  ha.-  ahno-t 
disappeared,  and  it-  name  ha-  lon^  since  been  forgotten. 

The    ruin-  of   a    hir-e    nn-dia-val    caravansary,    tw • 

three  mill-  in  a  wady  near  it.  some  columns,  and 
rubbi.-h  hea|i-,  and  bnildin-  .-tone-  alou-  tlie  bank.-  ..( 
a  little  >tn-am  >uch  are  the  only  \e-ti_,. -of  thi.-  royal 
('itv  of  the  t'anaanites.  They  lie  in  a  ijiiiet  nook  at 
the  foot  of  the  hilU.  on  the  border  of  Ksdraelon.  A 
short  distance  north,  is  a  lar..e  tell  or  hill,  i.-olated:  it 
was  probably  the  site  of  a  fortress  or  citadel." 

The  previous  writer  (Stanley)  represent-  the  plain  of 
li-draelon  generally,  of  w  hich  thi-  plain  of  Megiddo  was 
a  part,  a-  the  common  "arena  of  w  ar  between  the  low- 
landers,  who  trusted  in  their  chariots,  and  the  Israelite 
highlanders  of  the  nei'Jibouriu-  heights;"  and  on  this 
account  he  think-  it  is  n  ferrcd  to  in  the  Apocalypse 
Minder  the  name  Armageddon,  l,iU  ••/  M, ;/!<(</,,>,  as  a 
sort  of  proverbial  designation  of  the  battle-field  of  tin- 
world  (v.SiT).  Had  it  been  Jezreel  or  Iv-draelon  itself 
that  was  so  referred  to,  there  mi-ht  have  been  some 
plausibility  in  this  view.  lint  M.-iddo,  whether  as  a 
hill  or  a  valley,  has  no  such  -eneral  notoriety  and 
world-wide  significance  in  Scripture.  Its  chief  dis- 
tinction in  a  theocratic  or  ndigious  j,oint  of  \ie-.v  stood 
in  its  having  been  the  scene  of  Kg\pt's  triumph  over 
Jo.-iah,  the  pious  head  of  a  sadly  degenerate  and 
corrupt  peo ph.-  —tlie  triumph,  that  is,  of  the  worldly 
power  over  the  professedly  religions,  but  in  spirit 
idolatrous  and  worldly-minded  church.  Jt  is  in  this, 
as  by  much  the  most  significant  historical  event  con- 
nected with  Megiddo,  that  we  must  explain  the  refer- 
ence in  the  Apocalypse.  (Milt  see  at  A  H.MA<;i-:m>ox.) 

MEGiD'DON  is  merely  another  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  occurs  only  in  Xec.  xii.  11. 

MEHO'LATHITE.  A  designation  applied  to 
Adriel,  the  son-in-law  of  Saul.  1  Sa.  xviii.  KI,  apparently 
from  his  belonging  to  some  place  of  the  name  of 
Meholah.  No  such  place,  however,  is  mentioned, 
unless  it  lie  an  abbreviated  form  of  Abel-Meholah 

MEHU'JAEL  [probably  „,„;«(•„  of  ,„„/],  8l  de- 
scendant of  Cain,  and  son  of  Irad,  c;c.  iv.  is.  The  Vat. 
Sept.  reads  Maleleel,  the  Alex.  Maiel;  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  departing  from  the  Heb.  text,  though  Kwald 
and  others,  who  seek  to  confound  the  genealogies  in 
(!e.  iv.  v..  support  the  reading  of  Maleleel,  and 
identify  it  with  the  Mahalaleel  of  eh.  v.  1(5. 

MEHU'NIMS  [Heb.  the  Me'unim.  KWOT.  i.e.  the 
people  of  Maon.  or  as  we  would  call  them,  the  Maon- 


ite.-|.  iii  thi.-  latter  form  it  appears  in  Ju.  x.  1U,  when? 
the  original  has  the  singular  t.Maoin.  but  this  n-ed  in 
the  collective  seli.-e  for  the  Maon  tribe,  who  are  con- 
joined with  the  Xidonians.  Amalckitcs.  and  other 
oppressors  of  <  ,od's  people.  lint  in  -J  C'h.  \.\vi.  7.  the 
word  is  in  the  plural  (in  the  Kn-lish  I'.ibK  Mchnnin»): 
and  there,  .-peaking  'of  the  times  of  I'/./iah,  it  is  said 
that  the  Lord  helped  him  a-ainst  the  I'liili.-tines,  the 
Aral. i, in-,  and  tin-  "Mehunims."  Keceiit  lexico-raphei> 
and  commentators  find  this  tribe  mentioned  al>o  in 
two  other  passages  in  1  (,'h.  iv.  li.  when-,  instead  of 
"the  habitations  that  were  found  there.'  they  read 
"the  Meunnim  or  .Ma..nite-  that  were  found  there;" 
and  'J  (  h.  xx.  1 .  w  In  re  there  set  ms  to  be  a  corruption 
in  the  text,  and  the  Melinite-  should,  it  is  thou-Jit,  be 
-ub.-tituted  for  "with  them  of  tin-  Ammonites"  (im- 
prop,  rly  rendered  in  the  Authori/.ed  Version  "with 
them  other  bt.-id,'  the  Ammonite.-"  .  The.-e.  ln>w<  ver, 
can  only  be  r. -gard.  d  as  probable  conjectures.  |;u(  ;„ 
iv>pect  to  tin-  M,  huiiim  ..r  Maoi.ite-  themselves,  m. 
certain  information  can  now  be  obtained.  Tin  Sept. 
translator-  identified  them  with  the-  Mimei  in  the  south 
west  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  I  ladramaiit  ;  bi;t 
.-iuce  lloehart's  satisfactory  refutation  of  this  view 
d'lialc--  11  c.22).  it  ha-  In  -en  -eiierally  abandoned.  l-'ivm 
the  connection^  in  which  tin-  tribe  occur  in  Seri]iture,  it 
i-  cl.-ar  they  mu.-L  have  had  their  haunts  somewhere 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  |'a|e>tme.  and  at  im  -real 
1  di.-tance  from  the  Ammonit.>  and  Amah-kites;  but  it 
i.-  imp..-- il.le  t..  tix  on  any  definite  locality. 

MEKO'NAH  I/KWC-,  /i/«r<  |.  A  town, "apparently  of 
some  importance,  in  tin-  tribe  of  .ludah  at  the  period  of 
the  return  from  I'.abylou  ;  f,,r  it  i>  nn-ntioiied  as  one  of 
tin-  j'lace.-  which  were  occupied  by  the  returned  exiles, 
and  had  ullages  attached  to  it.  No.  xi.  2\  It  is  men- 
tioned in  immediate  connection  with  Xiklau.  and  may 
therefor,-  be  Mippo.-ed  to  lie  pretty  far  south  in  the 
Judean  territory;  but  no  trace  has  as  vet  been  found 
of  it. 

MELCHJ-SHUA.  more  properly  MALCHI-8HUA 
(«•/<*>/<  ««-). 


_ 


MELCHIX'EDEK  |  /•„,,/  ,,j  .•i:,l,t(,,,ll(ll,l<x].  The  name 
of  a  remarkable  contemporary  of  Abraham,  which  was 
l>eyond  imestion  significant  of  his  personal  character. 
The  little  that  we  are  tol.l  of  him  bears  him  out  as  one 
who  knew  and  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  honoured 
those  who  had  a  similar  faith.  He  was  king  of  Salem. 
Opinion  generally,  and  we  think  justly,  identities  this 
place  with  .Jerusalem  (xee  JERUSALEM).  That  Abra- 
ham  on  his  return  from  Dan  to  Hebron  would  naturally 
take  the  route  by  Jerusalem  has  been  established  by 
Thomson  (  Land  and  Book,  part  ii.  ch.  xxxi.)  Here  at  the 
valley  of  Kedron.  known  in  Mrlchi/edek-s  time  as  the 
"  valley  of  Shaveh,"  and  in  later  times  as  "the  kings 
dale,"  Melchi/.edek  in  royal  state  met  Abraham  and  the 
king  of  Sodom. 

Melr/ihcdd-'x  fn-k'Atlin,,,!..  \  le  was  also  "  priest  of  the 
most  high  Cod."  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  is  the 
first  who  is  called  a  priest  (W,<,,).  The  next  mention 
of  such  is  in  Kgypt  at  a  much  later  period,  <;c.  xii.  i;,. 
He  was  certainly',  according  to  the  argument  of  He. 
v.  1-4,  and  the  teaching  of  I's.  ex.  :{,'  called  to  this 
office  by  (Jod  himself,  and  discharged,  though  we  do 
not  read  of  his  doing  so,  aU  the  offices  that  properly 
pertained  to  priesthood.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
then,  and  fnnn  the  first,  persons  who  discharged  a 
imilar  office.  Kadi  head  of  a  family  seems  to  have 
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been  its  minister  of  religion   to  ofii-r  sacrifice  to  God, 

but    the    brief    narrative    of    Moses    places    Melclli/.edek 

before  us  as  a  priest  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  patri- 
archs, <>r  oven  tlie  Lcvitical  priesthood  were.  Abra- 
ham, for  example,  was  a  priest  in  his  own  house;  but 
out  cf  it  be  was  nut.  He  claimed  and  exercised  nu 
priestly  office  among  the  people  among  whom  lie  so- 
j'Hinied.  nor  diil  they  acknowledge  liim  in  sueli  a  capa- 
citv.  Kven  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  was  lint  a  priesthood 
of  one  brother  to  his  brethren,  Israel  being  regarded 
as  one  great  fainilv.  Over  other  nations  the  Jewish 
high -priest  claimed  no  authority.  Melchizedek's  priest- 
hood \vas  in  claim  and  in  exercise'  of  a  higher  kind. 
Me  was  ( lull's  priest  in  the  city  of  Salem,  acknowledged 
by  his  subjects  as  such.  And  Abraham,  representing 
Cod's  church  and  people,  when  ho  comes  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Melchizedek  also  acknowledges  him  as  his 
priest,  as  such  receives  from  him  blessing,  and  pays 
him  tithes.  This  was  his  only  claim  to  Abraham's 
homage;  hut  it  was  unhesitatingly  rendered  as  a  matter 
of  right.  This  claim  of  priesthood  with  its  privilege 
was  asserted  in  the  presence  of,  and  apparently  ae- 
quiesced  in  by,  the  king  of  Sodom.  His  priesthood 
then  assumes  a  character  of  universality,  which  did  not 
belong  t<>  any  other  priesthood  of  the  age.  Xor  did  it 
descend  to  any  succeeding  priest.  God  did  not  bestow 
it  on  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  and  no  other  priests  seem 
even  to  have  claimed  it.  They  were  either  priests  of 
some  particular  land,  outside  of  which  they  claimed  no 
priestly  rights;  or  priests  of  some  deity  more  or  less 
local,  beyond  whose  sphere  they  demanded  no  homage: 
but  Melchizedek  claimed  to  be  priest  of  that  Clod  who 
alone  ''possessed  heaven  and  earth,"1  and  therefore 
claimed  from  all  men  recognition  as  this  universal 
(Sod's  high-priest.  He  is  brought  forward  by  Moses  as 
the  first  and  the  last  who  exercised  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  in  Cod's  name,  the  office  of  priest  for  the 
descendants  of  Noah,  whether  sprung  from  Shem  or 
Ham.  \\  e  have  thus,  even  in  this  early  period,  brought 
before  us  in  the  case  of  Melchizedek  a  common  priest- 
hood for  men  of  different  origin  and  race,  of  which 
priesthood  he  was  the  first  and  only  representative. 
"U  henever  such  a  priesthood  was  thought  of  in  those 
early  times,  and  reflected  on  as  (Jod's  institution,  Mel- 
chi/.edek was  also  brought  before  the  mind  as  its  re- 
presentative. It  is  not  u'oing  too  far  to  say.  with 
tin:  significant  1's.  ex.  :>  in  view,  that  there  were 
minds  before  David's  who  looked  on  the  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek  as  no  passing  institution,  but  as  somehow 
in  the  divine  counsels  a  living  and  permanent  thing, 
and  to  whom  therefore  M<  lehizedek  appeared,  not  as  a 
dead  man  who  once  exercised  a  long-departed  office 
never  to  lie  revived,  but  as  the  living  representative  of 
a  living  institution  for  the  blcssinu  of  humanity.  There 
is  nothing  strained  in  attributing  such  ideas  to  the 
more  spiritually-minded  and  earnest  among  a  people 
whose  theology  ,11,1  not  connect  annihilation  with 
death  in  the  case  either  of  soul  or  body:  and  who,  the 
more  they  were  thrown  chiefly  on  figure  and  type  for 
their  instruction,  meditated  on  them  dav  and  ni^ht, 
with  an  earnestness  and  fixedness  of  gaze  perhaps  in 
conceivable  by  us  who  see  things  as  they  are,  seeking 
through  the  outer  vail  to  penetrate  the  sanctuary 
within. 

The  act  of  Melchizedek  in  bringing  forth  bread  and 
wine  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures.  Eoinish 
advocates  see  in  it  a  sacrificial  offering  to  God,  resem- 


i bliug  the  sacrifice  of  (.'ain,  <Je.  i\.  :;,  or  tlie'  offerings  men- 
tioned in  J,o.  ii.  I ,  and  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
(ililner's  Knd  of  Controversy,  Let.  xlix.)  Similar  views  have 
been  entertained  by  some  Protestants  '.Johnson's  Unbloody 
sacrifice,  i.  11;::,  ed.  1M7).  Many  of  the  fathers  are  cited  by 
these  writers  as  holding  this  view  iVypriun,  Kp.  <;:;;  Angus 
tine  on  Psalm  xxxiii.;  Chrys.  Horn.  35).  JSishop  .Jewel  has 

:  explained  the  sense  of  the  fathers  (Reply  to  Harding,  Art 

•  xvii.)     The  narrative  of  Moses  gives  no  hint  of  anything 

•  of   a  sacrificial  kind  in   the  act  of   Melchizedek.      Its 
plain  meaning,    without    reference   to  the   theories  of 
parties  in  theology,  is  that  Melchizedek  in  the  bounty 
of   his  heart   brought   forth  bread  and  wine  to   feed  the 
army  of    Abraham    returning   wiary   from    its    march 
(Turtullian  adv.  Jud.  c.  :(;  lip.  Patrick  on  tlie  place).       If  we  are, 
as   seems    probable,    to   find  this  typical   of  Christ,   it 
certainly    points    strongly    to    the    institution    of    the 
Lord's    supper  by  Christ,    in   which    bread    and   wine 
represent  the  body  broken  and    the  blood  shed   for  our 
redemption    and    sustenance.       Instead,    however,    of 
supporting,  the:  type  is  opposed  to,  the  idea  of  a  sacri- 
ficial character  belonging  to  this  sacrament. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  Melchizedek  the  narra- 
tive of  Genesis  gives  no  indication  as  to  his  possessing 
more  than  the  properties  of  a  man.  Xo  other  idea  would 
be  conceived  of  him  from  tin's  part  of  Scripture1.  The 
idea  that  he  was  an  angel  or  superhuman  being,  held  by 
some  (Augustine, Qeiasst.  in  Uc.  i.\xii.>,  is  untenable.  Though 
aimelie  beings  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  appearing  in  human  form,  there  is  never  any 
i|iiestionas  to  their  real  character.  Nor  in  any  appear- 
ances of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  dots 
the  beholder  for  a  moment  mistake  him  for  a  mere 
man.  Indeed,  that  Melchizcelek  was  Christ  could 
scarcely  be  held  by  any  who  hold  him  to  be  a  type  of 
Christ,  on  the  well-established  principle  that  the  type- 
is  ditl'erent  from  and  inferior  to  the  thing  typified. 
Melchizedek  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
man:  as  such  Moses  describes  him;  and  such,  and  no 
more,  he  doubtless  was.  We  will  see  further  on,  that 
the  later  reference's  to  Melehizedek  support  instead  of 
overthrowing  this  view.  What  man  he  was,  en-  of 
j  what  race,  is  more  difficult  to  deciele.  He  has  been 
I  thought  to  have  been  Shem,  or  Hani,  er  Noah,  or 
Enoch,  by  diilerent  interpreters,  or  a  descendant  of 
one  eir  other  of  the  above-named  sons  of  Noah.  In 
the  times  of  Lightfoot  the  m-ncral  opinion  was  that 
he  was  Shem  (Liglitfoot,  Chorog.  Dec.  ch.  x.)  This  opinion 
is  ne)w  as  generally  given  up  for  the  view  that  lie  was  of 
the  family  of  Canaan,  the  grandson  of  Ham  (Fail-bairn's 
Typology,  i.:;i::).  This  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  "  a  potent  man  among  the  Canaanites" 
(J.  w.  vi.  10),  and  who  doubtless  speaks  the  Jewish  senti- 
ment and  tradition  down  to  his  time,  though  a  contrary 
sentiment  prevailed  aiming  them  at  a  later  perioel 
(Jerome,  Ep.  Ixxii.  ad  EvangeUmn).  This  was  the  view  of 
many  of  the  fathers.  It  is  the  view  which  Genesis 
apparently  gives.  In  Abraham's  time  the  Canaanites 
were  in  the  land,  he  lived  among  them,  and  their  bor- 
ders embraced  the  entire  district  which  was  the  scene 
of  these  transactions,  Go.  xii.  »,  <>;  x.  in. 

The  character  and  recognized  position  of  Melehizeelek 
gives  us  a  view  of  the  religion  of  that  time  which  is 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  attended  te>.  We  find  in  him 
a  man  of  holy  life  and  true  faith  reigning  amid  a  feeling 
of  general  homage  anel  respect  over  a  Canaanitish  city 
anel  territory,  which  acknowledged  him  in  his  capacity 
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e>f  priest  of  the  one-  true  (Joel,  leleilatry.  then,  was  not 
at  this  pe-riod  universal  among  the  Caiiaanites.  Scrip- 
tun-  nowliere  charges  them  with  this  sin  at  that  time-. 
Its  earliest  indication  of  idolatry  is  rather  among  the- 
descendants  of  Shcm.  Jos.  xxiv.  a.  lnie|uitv  had  imle-eel 
Ik-gun  to  de-ve-lop  itse-lf  fearfully  in  Canaan.  (ic.  x 
xv.  ii!;  anil  the  vengeance-  upon  Sodom  was  probably  the 
lessem  re-ail  to  the  Kurronnding  nations  that  they  should 
beware- of  the.'  e-ourse  the  v  had  e-nte -re-el  e.n.  Hut  thou-jh 
the  night  of  wie-k. -elm's.-;  ami  ideilatry  was  now  fast  set- 
ting in  mi  Canaan,  it  was  not  universal.  Salem  ami 
its  territory  at  le-ast  pivse-nti-d  the  aspe-ct  eif  a  pe-ople- 
ivspe-ctiii";'  and  worshipping  the-  true  (Joel  eluriirj  tin- 
life  of  Melehizedek  (sue  Trev  rs  Egypt,  p  ill 

Heiw  far  Melchi/.eeluk  was  ivu'ardi-d  in  his  own  time-s 
or  in  the ise  of  .Mose-s  as  a  type-  eif  one-  to  come  we-  camieit 
with  re-rtainty  say.  Th"  -_ivat  probability  is  that  he- 
was  ]v_rare|e-el  as  a  type  by  spiritual  minds.  This  de-- 
i'i\t-s  stron-_:'  countenance1  tVom  the-  inspireel  el<  <-]a 
ration  concerning  him  in  I's.  e-x.  Pi-ophee-v  in  its 
prei^re-ss  -e-e-ms  rather  to  eb-veleip  aiiel  draw  e.ut  tin- 
truth  alr.ady  hdd  imjii-rfe-e-tly.  than  to  -tart  truth 
alt'"_;'t  thi-r  li"\e-l  to  tin-  muni.  Tin-  psalm  in  e|ui-stion 
aveiwedlv  and  unmistakably  lixi-s  on  Me-h-hi/.e  dek  ami 

his  prie--th I  a-  typie-al  of  the-  person  and  prie.-thooel  ,,f 

Me  -.-iah.  and  se>  plainly  asserts  a  principle  bcfi  ere-  proba- 
bly ine  ire  ill.li-tinctly  held.  What  the-  Melchi/.de  k  of 
(Jem-sis  taii'jht  chiefly  by  e-xaniple-  --nu'-j-e-st  i\  e  to  tin- 
anxious  mind  which  fe-lt  with  Job.  (-l,  \\.  :,;;,  its  ne-e-d  of 
a  '•daysman  "  be  luc-ii  it  and  (Je.d.  the-  .Me  Ichi/.e-di  k  of 
the  psalm  teae-ln-s  by  diive-t  asM-rtion.  lle-n-  hi-  real 
staml-peiint  in  the-  divine  e-coiiomy  is  without  figure 
stateel.  He  was  the-  type,  not  the-  thing  typified.  He- 
was  tin-  Ie-si-r.  not  tlie-  greater.  Tin-  ".ram I  outline-  of 
the  timiiv  in  (Jem-si.-  but  suggests  a  graml.  r  outline-  of 
a  Brandt  r  pe-rsoii.  to  be-  tilh-d  out  in  the  latter  time-s. 
lint  while-  the-  type  in  one  vie-w  fade-s  be-fore-  its  anti- 
type-, in  another  it  is  maunilicd  feer  the-  .-ake  e.f  the 
antitype-,  and  to  show  the-  ^n -at ness  of  the  |.rii-.-thooel 
of  the  latte-r  the-  gre-atness  .,f  the-  pri,--thooel  which  pre- 
figured it  is  set  forth.  Tin-  single-  verse  of  I's.  ex. 
is  ve-rv  important  on  this  -ubj. -ct.  It  e-mboelie-s  at  eeiie-i 
the-  teaching  of  the-  Spirit  and  tin-  judgment  of  tin- 
Je-wish  church  on  .Me  le-hi/e-.le-k's  e-harae-te-r  and  ofliee. 
Long  after  he  had  ile-parted  from  this  life-,  and  hijigciv 
his  antitype-  had  conn-  into  it,  when  no  personal  fe-elings 
connected  with  either  could  influence  the  writer  or  tin- 
church,  a  bolel  an  el  most  significant  utterance  is  putfeirth. 
which  seems  to  be-  expressed  mainly  under  these  three 
heads:  1st.  That  the.-  pri.-sth.iod  of  (Je.  xiv.  was  not  a 
eleiiarted  eith'ee,  but  a  ].riestho,,el  fur  all  time-:  :M.  That 
Melchi/.i'ilek  was  still  regarded  as  its  representative: 
I'.el.  That  this  priesthood  and  its  representative  were  to 
be  chiefly  lexikcd  on  as  eif  a  typical  character,  setting 
forth  a  greater  I'riest,  who  should  e.n  a  wider  spin-re 
and  with  almighty  jieiwer  exi-re-ise  that  priesthood 
which  Melchi/odek  had  (-xercised  in  the  narrower 
sphere:  eif  his  influence.  There-  is  nothing  in  this  vie-w 
which  exceeds  the  kmiwn  teaching  eif  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  based  upon  the  theory  on  which  our  Lord 
has  stamped  his  approval,  M:it.  xxii.  32,  that  bodily  death 
is  neit  annihilation  eif  any  part  eif  our  human  being,  and 
does  not  suspend  in  (Joel's  minel  even  fen-  a  time  the 
relatiem  which  the  departed  stands  in  before  him. 
Abraham  dead,  is  yet  alive  before  him;  is  yet,  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  his  friend,  Kx  iii.  (i;  Is  xli.  R.  Abra- 
ham departed  from  life,  is  still  regarded  by  God  ami  by 


Israel  as  the  lu-ael.  the-  living  lieael.  e.f  the  covenant 
made  with  him  on  earth.  Mi.  \ii.  -jn,  i.e.-  \\viii.  1;  l's  xlvii.  <>. 
A  lie  I  se  i  there-  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  Old  Testa- 
ment thought  and  faith  in  re-^areling  Melchizedek,  as 
I's.  ex.  seems  to  reLNiril  him.  as  then,  though  long 
ele-parteel  from  this  life,  the  ivpivse'iitativc  of  a  priest- 
hood whie-h  in(!od's  miml  ami  providential  arran^v- 
nu-nts  was  perpetual;  whie-h  hail  be  I.  re  him  a  being 
e-re-  Me  lchi/.e  elek  was  born,  and  hail  be-fore  him  a  lie-in^' 
when  Melchi/.-.le-k  hael  left  this  earth.  With  this 
not;.-,  of  .M,-lchi/.eelek  the  Ol.l  Te-staniellt  com-llleles. 
It  placeel  him  pe-rmam.  ntly  be-fore  the-  .lewish  mind  as 
the-  tvpe-  of  tin  ir  .Me-s-iah.  the-  coming  Priest  ami  King 
of  the  psalm,  whose-  prie-sthoe.il  was  not  to  be-  tornu-d  on 
the-  muele-1  e.f  the-  Levitical  prie-sthooel  then  in  being, 
but  on  the  higher  pricstlmod  of  Me-h-hi/e-dek. 

This  \ie-\v,  taken  in  e-onnci-ti.in  with  the-  avowed  ob- 
ject of  th"  e-pistlc  to  the-  He  -hivws,  \vil]  , 
umle-i-stand  tin-  language  -  e.f  this  latt.-r  bool 
e  -\  ide  -nt  that  the-  expressions  in  He-.  \ii.  '.'>. 
have-  e-aiise-el  misapprehension,  are-  not  to  be-  take-n  in 
the  ir  abse.lute-  sense  as  une-einm-cb  el  w  ith  tin  argument 
of  tin-  epistle,  but  n-lative-ly  to  that  aivmm-nt.  If 
taken  abse.lute  ly.  they  wemld  render  Me-le-hi/.e-.h-k  the- 
tv]n-  at  le-a.-t  e-emal  to.  and  also  unlike-  to  Christ,  the- 
antitv  pi-.  Take-n  in  tln-ir  unlimited  selisCj  tlnv  are- 
descriptive  of  none  but  absolute  Godhead:  none- but  the 
l-'atln-r  can  b<-  said  tei  b,-  absolute-ly  "  witheuit  fathe-r,  e,r 
mother,  or  eh-se-e  nt.  or  be  uinnin-j  of  days  or  e-nel  of 
life."  The  writer  did  not,  and  ceudd  neit.  nn  an  to  make- 
bis  t\].c  e-epial  to  th"  antitype',  ami  tin-re -fore1  e-oulel  not 
me-aii  his  \\in-.ls  to  have  this  sense-.  Put  they  vvoulel 
also  if  thus  inte-rpi-e  te-el  make-  tin-  type  mi/l/.r  tin-  anti- 
type, ('hrist  hael  in  his  eliv  im-  nature-  a  l-'ather.  As 
man  h"  had  a  ]> -uial  fathe-r,  a  nmtln-r  in  the  lle-sh,  a 
uem-alu^'y  traced  in  c\e-r\  link,  a  beginning  and  an  cud 
of  days.  If  we  were  to  suppose  M.-le-hi/.e-.h-k  to  have 
had  ab.-e.Iute'lv  Horn-  of  these.  In- would  have-  b.-e-n  abse. 
lute  K  unlike  tin-  antitype  to  whom  it  was  inle-mled  to 
e-oinpare-  him.  \\  e-  ai'e-  the-re-fore  compellcel  to  inle-rpre  t 
the-  e  xpi-e  ssie.ns  relatively  to  the-  Li-vitical  high  priest- 
hoe,el,  and  thus  unele-r-tood  tln-y  In-lp  tin-  argument  in 

ste-ael   of  spoiling  it. 

One-  object  of  Ili-bre  w.-  was  in  show  that  Christ  was 
the-  11  lull-priest  of  the  ne-w  elispe-nsatioli.  To  this  it 
Would  be-  eibjecte-d  on  the-  part  eif  jiielaistic  te-achilig 
that  he  elid  not  ]iosse-ss  tin-  i-e-ejiiisite-  emalih'cations  ac- 
e-ordinu  to  the-  Levitical  standard.  According  to  that 
standard,  a  high-priest  must  be  one-  whose-  father 
was  high-priest  befeire  him.  or  at  least  a  prie-st  of  tin- 
family  of  Aaron.  Kx.  xxix.  -jn,  :;n.  Not  only  mn-t  the 
high-]irie-st's  father  be  ]iossessed  of  certain  e|ualifica- 
tions,  but  his  mother  also.  She  must  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Israel,  marrie-d  in  her  virginity,  em  whose 
reputation  net  stain  existed,  i.e  xxi.i::,  it  Ueise.-pims,  c'diit. 
A  p.  i.  :V  Neit  only  must  this  be-  actually  the  case  eif  his 
immediate  father  ami  mother,  but  he  must  be  able  tei 
show  his  genuine  descent  through  parents  of  such  a  kind 
fremi  the  earliest  times.  If  he-  was  not  able  to  do  this, 
he  may  not  exercise  the  office  of  priesthood,  though  it 
i  were  morally  certain  he  were  entitled  to  elo  so.  If  his 
genealogical  table  elid  not  establish  his  claim,  he  must 
stand  aside  until  an  inspired  prophet  should  declare  his 
elescent,  V.-/.T.  ii.  f>-2,  K.',;  No.  vii.  (i),  (','>  (Jeisophus,  Cont.  A  p.  i.  T). 

His  inability  to  show  his  descent  was  equivalent  to  his 
having  none.  Neit  only  this,  but  lie  must  alse>  have 
had  a  beginning  of  his  priestly  days  of  office.  He  was 
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no  high-priest  until  he  became  such   hv  special  coiise- 


»f  Aaron 

were  put  around  him,  and  the  consecrating  oil  poured 
on  him,  and  to  this  lie  must  point  as  the  commence- 
ment of  his  priesthood.  And  this  was  not  to  last  for 
ever.  He  must  at  death  hand  over  his  office  to  another 
as  another  had  done  to  him.  High-priesthood  must  be 


priesthood  superior  to  Aaron's,  of  which  he  was  sole 
representative,  in  order  to  create  an  expectation  and 
desire  for  the  coming  priesthood  which  it  shadowed, 
and  to  establish  of  that  priesthood  when  it  came  that  it 
had  been  designed  in  God's  providence  from  the  first. 

We  have-  thought  it  better  to  endeavour  to  set  forth 
as  plainly  as  we  could  the  view  most  commonly  held, 
rather  than  wander  into  a  discussion  of  the  multitude 
of  theories  now  exploded.  Tin  principal  of  these  will 
be  found  referred  to  in  the  following  among  other 
places:  on  the  notion  that  Melclii/.edek  was  Shem. 
••,(!).  No  one  can  monopolize  this  office:  each  high-  j  see  Jerome  (K\>.  Ixxiii.  ad  Kvang.);  Jackson  On  lie  ('r<.«l 
priest  nm.-t  have  an  end  of  his  priestly  days,  that  the  J  (i\.  2.};  on  the  notion  that  he-  \\as  our  Lord,  sec  Ambrose 
succession  of  priesthood  may  be  maintained.  Such  was  !  (Du  Abmh.  i. :;);  that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  see  Epi- 
phanius (Ihrr.  lxvii.3);  that  he  was  an  an-el.  Augustine 
(Qwest,  in  Ge.  lYxii.);  that  lie  was  a  Canaanitish  king. 
Theodoret  (in  (io.  i\iv.);  Epiphanius  (Hrer. Ixvll.)  |n.t'.| 


thii 


show  its  loiiii'  line  of 


the  Levitical  idea  of  a  true  high-priest. 

Now  it  might  be  objected  to  Christ,  as  the  High- 
priest  of  Christianity,  that  he  did  not  carry  out  this 
idea.  In  most  of  these  respects  he  certainly  did  not. 
His  legal  father  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  His  gene- 
alogy overturned  all  pretence  to  Levitical  descent.  He 
had  no  predecessor  in  the  priesthood  he  claimed.  When 
he  left  this  earth  he  appointed  no  apostle  to  succeed 
him  in  his  place.  In  no  respect,  save  in  having  a  spot- 
less virgin  of  Israel  for  his  mother,  did  he  come  up  to 
the  Levitieal  requirements.  The  writer  of  Hebrews 
conceded  all  this,  and  he  felt  the  force  of  his  conces- 
sion. It  is  therefore  that  with  a  repetition  well  nigh 
wearisome  he  continues  to  press  the  inspired  declaration 


MEL'ITA  [MeXiri?],  the  island  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  shipwreck  of  St.  .Paul  on  the  voyage  from 
Ca-sarea  to  Italv  described  in  Ac.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  As 


ue  was  emp 


in  ancient  times  to  designat 


of   Ps.  ex.,  that  Christ    was  made 
(he  ordir  or  //'/•»  m-x.s  .,/  M,  /,.•/,;.:«!<•/.•. 


high-priest  <tfi<-r 
In  no  fewei-  than 


•ds    of    the    psalm,    and 


six  places  lie  repeats  the  won 
gives  its  meaning  in  a  seventh.  And  hence  appears 
the  true  sense  of  his  expressions  in  eh.  vii.  '.J>.  They 
describe'  Melelli/edek  as  he  resembled  Christ,  and  as  he 
lifi'.Tod  from  the  Levitieal  hi','h  priests.  He  too  ha 


110  father  such  as  the  law  required,  no  mother  such  as  it 


see    it.    would 

He  was   no 

ist  hi-li  God: 


two  different  islands — the  one  lying  between  Sicilv  and 
Africa,  and  forming  the  well-kno\\n  modern  M<iU<i; 
the  other  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  I);tlmatia.  in  the 
Gulf  of  \  enice,  and  now  called  M</(d<( — no  small  e.  n 
troversy  has  taken  place  as  to  the  application  of  the 


name  in  the    narrative  of  St.   Li 


Several  treatises 


were  published    (hiring   the  course  of  the  last   century 


lirvant.  Dr.   Falconer,  and   Coleridge  (T;i 

lint  the  more   general    opinion  is  in  favour  of  .I/'///". 

where   an    immemorial    tradition    has   assigned   to  the 

supposed    locality   of    the   shipwreck   the   name  of    >7. 

1'ti  n/'g    /!<i//  (Cala  di   San    Paolo).     The  investigation 

of  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill.   who  has  thrown  so  much 

light  on  matters  connected  with  the  voyage  of  St.  Van], 

j  have  conclusively  established  that  it  was  the  African 

|  and    not    the'    lllyrian     Melita    on    which    the    apostle 


was  himself  the  sole  and  perpetual  representative  of  the 
office  which  he-  held.     Here,  viewed  in  connection  with 


eems  the  natural  explanation   of  words  which,  viewed 


the  king  of  Sodom,  but  a  superhuman  beiny-,  an  ano-el. 
..r  Christ  himself,  or  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  "re- 
maining argument  of  He.  vii.  shows  us  tha.t  its  writer 
did  not  in  ver.  :.'.  intend  to  affirm  a  superhuman  nature 
of  Melchi/edek.  From  ver.  4  he  avowedly  proceeds  to 
set  forth  Melcliixedek's  superiority  to  Levi.  and  this  he 
grounds  ,,n  the  two  considerations  that  Abraham  paid 
tithes  to  and  was  bles>ed  b\-  Melchizedek.  These  wen- 


in  his  mind  the  irreat  si^ns  and  proofs  of  his 
ness.  P.ut,  if  ver.  3  had  just  described  him  as  any- 
thing superhuman,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
to  brinu  foruard  lesser  proofs,  for  ver.  3  would  have 
described  a  -Tcatness  to  which  nothing  human  or 
created  could  compare.  There  was,  we  are  expressly 
told  in  eh.  v.  11,  nothing  incomprehensible  to  a  well- 
instructed  mind  in  this  \\hole  question  of  Melchizedek 
and  his  priesthood,  and  we  therefore  lay  aside  the 
superhuman  element  altogether,  and  look  upon  Mel- 
chi/edek  as  a  mere  man.  raised  up  by  God  at  an  im- 
portant era,  to  possess,  in  conjunction  with  royalty,  a 


spends  so  closely  to  the  description  uiven  in  the  book  of 
Acts  as  to  place  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  beyoi.d 
all  reasonable  don  lit.  A  brief  outline  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  Mr.  Smith  will  suffice  to  vindicate  his  con 
elusion,  and  to  illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  the  circum- 
stantial details  of  the  sacred  narrative. 

The  data  furnished  by  St.  Luke  for  determmin;; 
the  ship's  course,  after  it  left  Fair  Havens  in  Crete, 
suggest,  "  y.'/'/o;1/,  the  probability  that  it  would  In- 
brought  upon  the  coast  of  Malta  at  the  time  men- 
tioned. The  wind,  which  suddenly  assailed  the 
rs  as  they  were  sailing  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Crete,  blew  from  K.X.K.  (Euroclydon),  and  drove 
them  before  it  till  they  came  under  the  lee  of  tin- 
island  of  Clauda.  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-west. 
Here  they  prepared  the  ship  better  to  weather  the 
storm  by  hoisting  the  boat  on  board,  '' undergirding" 
the  vessel,  and  "lowering  the  gear"  (erroneously 
rendered  in  our  version  "stroke  sail").  They  were 
justly  apprehensive  that,  if  they  continued  to  drive 
before  the  wind,  they  would  be  dashed  upon  the  dan- 
gerous "Syrtis"  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  To  avoid 
this  peril,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  cither  cast 
anchor  where  they  lay,  or  that  they  should  heave-to  on 
the  starboard  tack,  that  is,  with  the  ship's  head  to  the 
north.  They  did  not  adopt  the  former  alternative, 
because  the  anchorage  at  Clauda  could  not,  with  the 
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wind  from  K.N.K..  have  afforded  shelter:  they  must 
needs,  therefore,  have  had  recourse  to  the  latter.  For 
thirteen  days  accordingly  the  vessel  thus  lying- to. 
with  her  riu'ht  side  to  the  wind,  "drifted  through  the 
Adria,"  that  is.  the  middle  l>asin  of  the  Mediterranean 
between  ('ret-.-  and  Sicilv.  \..w.  deducing  the  dinc- 
tion  of  tlie  ship's  course  from  that  of  tin.1  wind,  from 
the  an^le  of  the  ship's  head  with  the  wind,  and  from 
the  lee-way.  Mr.  Smith  has  dearly  shown  that  she 
must  have  drifted  nearly  vvesl  liy  north  which  is  the 
precis.-  h.  aril,-  of  tli>-  n..rtlii  rn  part  of  Malta  from  the 
south  of  Clauda.  .Wuminu'  furtlier.  with  the  best 
nautical  authorities,  that  the  rate  of  drift  would  average 
a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  lie  shows  that  in  the  thirteen 
days  she  must  have  passed  over  a  distance  of  aliout  1'i^ 
miles.  P.ut  the  distance  of  Malta  from  Clauda  is  (7'; 
miles  au  approximation  so  remarkalile  as  almost  to 
demonstrate  that  tin-  scene  of  the  -hipwreck  could  he 
no  other  than  Malta. 

l.i  t  us  now  examine  tin-  account  of  the  shipwreck 
itself,  with  tin  view  of  a-cert. lining  how  far  St.  Paul's 
l'.a\  fulfils  the  conditions  of  tlie  narrative.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  night  of  their  driftin-  in  the 
Sea  of  Adria.  the  sailoi-s  suspected  that  land  was  near 

doillitless   because  their  practis.-d   ears  dial. led    them 


to  recognize  the  surf  breaking  on  the  shore.  They 
sounded  and  found  twenty  fathoms,  and  again,  after  a 
brief  interval,  fifteen:  and,  fearing  lest  they  should  be 
dashed  upon  rocks,  they  cast  out  four  anchors  from 
tin-  st.ni.  and  longed  for  daylijit.  Aft'-r  describing 
the  attempt  of  the  sailors  to  escaj)e  iu  the  boat  which 
they  had  lowered  under  pretext  of  dropping  anchors 
from  the  bow,  and  its  frustration  liy  the  soldiers,  and 
relating  how  Paul  induced  his  fellow-voyagers  to  take 
food.  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  they  lightened  the  vessel, 
and  at,  daybreak  perceived  on  the  unknown  coast  "a 
certain  creek  with  a  shore,"  or  a  sandy,  as  distinguished 
from  a  rocky,  beach.  ll.r,  they  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  run  the  ship  a-T'>und.  They  cut  the  cables  and  left 
the  anchors  in  the  sea  :  they  loosed  the  rudder-bands, 
that  is,  the  lashings  by  uhieh  the  two  paddles  employed 
ill  steering  the  vessel  Were  secured;  and,  hoisting  the 

"  artoinon  "  or  ton  .-ail     as   Mr.    Smith  has  >ho\\n  it  to 

be-    to    the    wind,   they    made    for  the    beach.      "  And 

.  falling  int..  a   place   \\heiv   two   seas  met.    they  run  the 

t  ship   aground  ;   and    the   Imw   stuck    fast   and   remained 

unmoved,  but  the  stern  was  broken  \,\-  the  force  ,,f  the 

waves."    All   that    \\ere   in    the  ship    \\eresa\ed      some 

by  swlmmiii'j.  others   l.y  floating  a.-hoi-e  on  hoards  and 

pieces    of     the    u  IVck. 


n 


An  inspection  of  the  chart  will  show  that  a  vessel, 
drifting  from  Clauda  west  liy  north,  might  come  upon 
Koura  Point — the  south-easterly  entrance  of  St.  Paul's 
l!ay  without  having  previously  fallen  in  with  the 
land,  and  might  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it 
without  strikiii1/.  During  a  north-east  wind  the  surf 
lireaks  on  the  Point  with  yreat  violence.  In  the  year 
ISld  th(^  British  frigate  L/nl/i  was  wrecked  during  the 
night  or}'  this  same  Point  of  Koura:  and  evidence  was 
given  at  the  court- martial,  that  at  the,  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  the  land  could  not  he  seen,  lint  the 
surf  was  discernible  on  the  shore.  Immediately  after 
passing  the  Point  of  Koura  a  vessel  coming  from  the 
eastward  must,  according  to  the  soundings  laid  down 
in  Captain  Smyth's  chart,  pass  over  turiiti/  fathoms; 
and.  pursuing  the  xume  direction,  it  must,  after  a  short 
interval  (during  which  we  may  assume  that  preparation 


would  lie  made  for  anchoring),  come  to  a  depth  of 
liftnii  fathoiiis,  ''as  nearly  as  possible  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  which  is  here  i;irt  with  mural 
precipices."  At  this  point,  with  the  breakers  ahead, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  cast  anchor:  and  in  order 
to  arrest  the  ship's  way  the  sooner,  and  to  facilitate 
the  ulterior  object  of  running  her  unround  when  day- 
light appeared,  she  was  anchored  by  the  stern.  In 
Purdy's  N//7/'//;/  l)n-«-li<>nx  f<n-  l/i,  MnHfii'i-nnKin 
the  anchorage  of  St.  Paul's  P>ay  is  described  as 
''generally  very  good;  and  while  the  cables  hold  then- 
is  no  danger,  as  tin-  ftm-lturx  ir'tll  //i-r/r  x/«ri."  Tin- 
west  side  of  the  bay,  whither  the  ship  must  have  been 
driven,  is  rocky,  but  has  two  creeks:  one  of  which 
(that  of  Mestara  Valley)  has  still  a  sandy  beach, 
while  the  other  ''must  have  had  such  a  beach  formerly, 
although  now  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 
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In  one  of  tl 


-t  probably,  in  -Mr.  Smith's  opinion,      sound  \\liich  separates  the 


the  Litter)  tin:  shij)  \v;is  stranded.      The   peculiar   ex-      Salmonetta  from  the   mainland,    and    tli 


island  of  Selmonn  or 
.1 


statement,  in  ver.  41.  Mr.  Smith  remarks  that  '"a  ship, 
impelled  liy  the  force  of  a  gale  into  a  creek  with  a 
bottom  such  as  that  laid  down  in  the  chart,  would 
strike  a  bottom  of  mud  graduating  into  tenacious  clay, 
into  which  the  forepart  would  iix  itself  and  be  held 
fast,  while  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the  force  of  the 
waves." 

These  striking  coincidences  of  detail  strong!  v  confirm 
the  view  already  su-uvsted  by  the  antecedent  proba- 
bilities of  the  case;  and  the  sequel  of  the  narrative' 
affords  a  further  corroboration  of  it.  As  the  ('n.<tni- 
and  I'lil/n.i-.  an  .Alexandrian  vessel,  in  which  the 
apostle  proceeded  to  1'uteoli,  had  wintered  in  Melita. 
that  island  appears  to  have  lain,  as  Malta  did.  on  the 
regular  maritime  route  between  Alexandria  ami  J'uteoli. 
And  the  circumstance  that  Syracuse  and  Kheinum  are 
embraced  in  the  track  followed  by  the  vessel  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  that  the  Melita  from  which  it  sailed 
must  have  been  the  neighbouring  -Malta. 

It  remains  that  we  should  mention  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  the  claims  of  Malta,  ! 
and  which  form,  at  the  same  time,  the  leading  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  Meleda.  Tt  is  asserted  that,  at  the 
time  when  St.  Luke  wrote,  the  term  "  Adria"  denoted 
simply  the  Culf  of  Venice,  or  what  we  now  call  the 
Adriatic:  and  that  its  more  extended  application  to 
the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  Sea  was  the  nsaue  of  a  later 
period.  But  there  is  ample  proof  that  Adria  was  em- 
ployed in  the  wider  sense  long  before  this  time.  Ovid 
and  Horace  so  use  it.  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who 
flourished  shortly  after  Luke,  expressly  distinguishes 
the  duff  of  Adria  from  the  Sea  of  Adria;  and,  as  if 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake,  he  speaks  at 
different  places  of  Adria  or  the  Adriatic  as  bounding  I 
Italy  on  the  south,  Sicily  on  the  east,  the  J'eloponnesns 
on  the  west  and  south,  and  Crete  on  the  west.  It  has 
further  been  objected  that  Alexandrian  sailors  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  recognize  an  island  so  well 
known  as  Malta.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  island  would  extend  to  the  less  frequen- 
ted parts  of  it.  or  in  fact  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of 


the  great  harbour  of  Valetta;  so  that  there  is  nothing 
singular  in  their  failing  to  recognize  at  once  the  coast. 
\\  e  are  told,  eh,  xxviii.  i,  that  they  did  recognize  it  when 
they  came  ashore.  Coleridge  and  others  have  attached 
some  importance  to  the  fact  that  Luke  calls  the  people 
"  barbarians,"  as  a  proof  that  he  could  hardly  have 
been  speaking  of  Malta,  which  was  then  peopled  by  a 
civilized  race.  But  the  term  so  rendered  ( fiapftapoi) 
is  obviously  used,  in  accordance  with  its  ordinary 
classical  sense,  to  indicate  not  that  the  natives  were 
.-avages.  lint  simply  that  they  were  not  Creeks  or  did 
not  speak  Greek.  The  difficulty,  likewise  urged  by 
Coleridge,  with  reference  to  the  viper  which  fastened 
on  the  apostle's  hand —  that  there  are  no  vipers  now 
in  Malta  —  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  ureat 
change^  produced  in  the  state  of  the  island  through  the 
destruction  of  the  woods  which  formerly  gave  shelter 
to  such  venomous  reptiles,  and  through  the  spread  of 
cultivation.  Mr.  Smith  refers  to  the  analogous  case  of 
the  island  of  Arran,  where  the  viper  has  gradually 
disappeared  as  the  island  has  become  more  frequented. 
The  argument  that  the  disease  with  which  the  father 
of  Publius  was  affected  (dysentery  with  fever,  cli.  xxviii.  s) 
is  unknown  to  the  island,  might  admit  of  the  same 
reply  as  the  last;  but  it -would  appear  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  disease  is  not  uncommon  in  Malta. 

With  reference  to  the  theory  that  Meleda  in  the 
Adriatic  was  the  locality  of  the  shipwreck  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  with  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction 
clearly  indicated  by  St.  Luke,  a  vessel  from  Clanda 
could  not  possibly  lie  driven  north  towards  the  Adriatic 
at  all.  The  soundings  laid  down  on  the  Austrian  chart 
<>f  that  part  of  the  Adriatic  do  not  correspond  with 
those  mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  Meleda  lay  altogether 
out  of  the  ordinary  track  between  Alexandria  and 
Putooli.  Moreover,  had  that  island  been  the  scene  of 
the  shipwreck,  we  should  naturally  have  expected  that 
the  centurion  would  have  conveyed  his  prisoner  to 
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Italy  by  the  nearer  route  of  Brundis,ium  or  of  Ancona:  !  Providence  hath  bestowed  nothing  Imt  poverty  and 
and,  even  if  they  went  liy  sea.  Syracuse  lay  quite  out  '  patience,  scarcely  cat  anything  Imt  those,  and  account 
of  their  course,  whereas  it  lay  in  the  direct  track  from  this  the  best  time  of  the'  year,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
Malta.  put  up  with  worse  fare  at  other  seasons.  They  eat 

At  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  Malta  was  them  with  broad,  and  scarcely  ever  taste  them  ripe, 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  the  -reater  part  of  This  fruit  likewise  serves  them  for  drink,  the  juice 
which  was  probably  of  Phoenician  origin.  The  Ian-  refreshing  these  poor  creatures;  and  they  have  less 
guage  was,  in  all  likelihood,  a  degenerate  Punic  dialect,  occasion  for  water  than  if  they  were  to  live  on  more 
corrupted  liy  the  admixture  of  foreign  idioms.  The  substantial  food  in  this  burning  climate.  .  .  .  There 
position  of  tin.'  inland  in  the  -Teat  highway  of  the  is  a  variety  comes  froiu  piurlos.  When  this  is  vcrv 
Me  liteiT.inean  mu-t  have  always  investeil  it  with  im-  ripe  and  almost  putrid,  thev  hollow  jiart  of  it.  -.ather 
portance  as  a  maritime  and  eommercial  station:  and  the  juice  there  collected,  and,  mixing  it  with  rose  water 
the  "no  ordinary  kindness"  shown  to  the  shipwrecked  and  a  little  sugar,  they  -ive  it  in  burnine;  fevers,  liein^ 
voyagers  .att  sts  the  civilization  of  the  people.  .Melita  the  only  medicine  the  common  people  use  in  these  ills- 
was  politically  attached  to  the  l.'oinan  province  of  tempers"  (Iliisselqiiist,  j.. -j.'>i;>.  No  \\onder  that  in  the 
Sicily:  hut  it  would  also  seem  to  have  had  a  local  sultry  desert  the  Israelites  missed  these  melons.  There 
-•overnor  bearin--  the  title  of  "tile  chief  or  tir-t  of  the1  is  a  small.  '_iveii -tie-died.  K-vptian  melon,  which  \\.-is 
island"  (Trpiros  r?)i  /'/}<T(>n.  I  lur  translators  ha\e  taken  -ueh  a  favourite  \\  ith  rYederieK  the  (  Ireat,  that.  durin-; 
the  expression  to  m  an  that  Puhlius,  whose  e-tate  his  la.-t  illness,  hi,  ph\>ieiaii.  tindin-.  him  siitlerin^ 
adjoined  the  ,p,,t  where  the  shipwr.-ck  occurred,  and  severely  from  indigestion,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
who  .showed  hospitality  to  the  apostle  and  his  fellow  eaten  three  or  four  of  them  daily  for  breakfast.  On 
voyagers,  was  the  prineipal  person  in  th>  island.  I>ut  Ximmermann  remonstrating,  the  kin-  said  lie  would 
it  is  unlikely  that  Puhlius  should  have  Keen  so  dcsii  s.  ud  him  some  of  the  fruit  next  dav,  and  he  would  tin, I 
uated  din-in--  his  father's  lifetime,  except  in  \irtiieof  in  it>  tlavnur  a  sulticieiit  apology  for  his  patient's  in- 
some  ollieial  position;  and  that  this  very  u  ord  was  used  discretion.  Th<  swi  .-t  melon  was  also  the  royal  dainty 
as  an  oliieial  title,  is  proved  l>y  two  inscriptions  one  chiefly  pri/.ed  l,y  the  emperor  Tihrrius.  Knoniious 
in  (Jreek,  the  other  in  Latin  which  were  found  in  expense  was  incurred  in  securing  at  all  seasons  a  supply 
Malta.  In  tip-  form-!'  the  p -rson  i-  -tvled  7r//^-ros 
M(. \iraii-.".'.  and  in  tli  •  latb  r  .I/./.  I'rimita. 

As  St.  Paul's  sojourn  in  the  island  extended  to  three 
mouths,  and  was  attended  by  remarkable  manifesta- 
tions of  his  miraculous  powers,  Ac  xxviii.  •,,>-,!».  we  cannot 
douht,  although  it  is  not  expi-essly  mentioned,  that  he 
emliraeeil  the  opportunity  of  pivacliin--  the  --o-p,  I 
there  and  of  rend-riii--  spiritual  li|es,'m._,-s  in  return  for 
the  friendly  services  of  the  islanders.  The  brevity  of 
the  sacred  narrative  p.-nnits  to  IH  only  a  glimpse  of 
this  lilc-ssed  interchange  of  --i\  in  _;•  and  receiving.  Tic 
siek  of  the  island  came  and  were  healed:  and  they 
honoured  the  apostle  and  his  associates  with  many 
honours,  and  supplied  them  on  their  departure  with 
everything  of  which  they  eotil  I  have  need.  [w.  p.  n.| 

MELON  occurs  only  once  in  the  P.ible.  N'a.  xi  :,  in 
the  plural  C'rr-:;;^  (ahuttifhlni).  Throuudi  tin-  hountv  of 
Providence  the  u'ourd  family,  or  ( 'ucurliita'-ea-.  are 
very  widely  diffused  through  tin:  -.\armer  re-ions  of  the 
old  world,  and  with  their  store  of  watery  pulp,  their 
fruit  often  spreads  to  the  faint  traveller  a  welcome 
tahle  in  the  wilderness.  The  quaint  forms  of  the 
bottle-gourd,  and  tin-  "elector's  hat."  as  th.'  squash  is 
called  in  ( iermany.  have  drawn  to  them  the  attention 
of  our  ornamental  --ardeners;  and  many  species,  such 
as  the  pumpkin,  the  vegetable  marrow,  and  the  cucum- 
ber, have  long  been  cultivated  in  P.ritain  for  culinary 
purposes.  Hut  in  order  to  appreciate  the  cool  and 
refrigerant  varieties,  we  would  need  to  inhabit  those 
countries  where  the  same  fervent  heat  which  exhausts 
the  animal  frame,  tills  with  pure  or  fragrant  lymph  for  the  imperial  table;  and  it  would  appear  from  t'olu- 
thc.se  vegetable  water-coolers.  The  melon,  commonly  mella,  that  the  expedient  of  covering  the  plant  with  a 
so  called  (Ctirnmi,  meln),  with  its  rough,  irregular  rind.  '  -lass-frame  ("  specularihus  ")  was  used  for  that  pur 
and  with  its  succulent  flesh,  tinted  red.  -reen.  or  yellow.  '  pose  (Do  He  Ru.stidi,  lib  xi.  ,.-lp.  3).  Whether  melons  were 
and  somewhat  mu sky- flavoured,  is  a  well-known  fruit,  introduced  into  Kgypt  by  the  Israelites  we  do  not 
and  grows  admirably  in  the  hot  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt,  know;  but  on  the  light  san.lv  soil  near  the  sea-coast 
So  does  the  water-melon  <(.>•„,„/,•  cilrull,^}.  "This  I  they  are  now  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Th 


serves  the  Egyptians  for  meat,  drink,  and  physic.  It 
is  eat  in  abundance  during  the  season,  even  by  the 
richer  sort  of  people:  but  the  common  people,  on  whom 


melon  harvest  takes  place  in  the  end  of  July,  and  is 
thus  described  by  a  recent  tourist  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jaffa:  -"  Up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cliffs,  all  along 


th--  coast,  as  far  as  \\v  could  sec.  there  Were  beds  of 
\arious  kinds  of  melons,  and  groups  of  dusky  peasants, 
in  white  shirts  and  white  turbans,  were  busily  engaged 
uatherinu-  them,  counting  them,  and  building  them  up 
in  pyramids.  Hundreds  of  camels  were  there,  too. 
some  \\alkin-r  away  well  laden,  others  kneeling  down 
patiently,  while  their  panniers  were  being  filled  with 
the  bulky  fruit.  The  melon  garden-  are  by  no  means 
pictures!  nie.  The  large  rough  Leaves  lie  Hat  on  the 
level  -round,  \\liieh  looks  as  if  it  were  *trewn  \\ith 
great  grei  n  and  yellow  marbK-s,  tit  for  giants  to  play 
\\ith.  The  plots  of  -round  are  divided  by  furrowed 
lines,  where  thorns  and  thi.-tie*  Hoiin.-li.  We  wished 
to  buy  a  few  melons,  but  the  overseer  of  the  labourers 
told  us  that  we  might  take  as  many  as  we  liked,  but 
he  eould  not  sell  them  except  by  hundreds "  (Mary  E. 
Kogcrs'  Domestic  Life  in  Palestine,  lSG2,p- 3«).  (><•  Cl'Cl  1IBER 
and  GoUUi).)  [•'•  '!•! 

MEL'ZAR  [.-•/(  //•(/, v/|.  The  word  appear*  as  a  proper 
name  in  the  English  Bible,  denoting  the  person  who 
was  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  young  Israelitish 
captives  in  the  palace  of  Babylon,  D;I.  i.  11,  Hi.  Put  as 
the  article  is  in  each  ease  prefixed  to  it,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  translated  and  read  as  it 
is  in  the  margin,  "the  steward."  The  word  occurs  no- 
where else,  and  is  understood  to  be  of  Persian  origin. 

MEM'PHIS.  A  famous  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bunk  of  the  river  Nile.  It  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  NoPir 
(-:>.  as  iu  Is.  xix.  l:!:  Je.  ii.  1<>;  xlvi.  1  I,  111;  and  Eze. 
xxx.  l.'i.  I'!.  It  is  also  spoken  of  by  Hosea,  cli.  ix.  (i,  as 
.Moi'H  i^-;),  and  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version 
M  KMPHIS.  The  name  itself  is  supposed  to  be  formed 
out  of  two  hieroglyphics — men  representing  a  wall  with 
battlements,  and  signifying  "foundation,''  and  //«//•< 
"  good."  This  may  serve  to  explain  the  two  interpre- 
tations given  by  Plutarch  (Do  Isid.  et  Osir.  20)  of  the  name 
of  the  city  as  "haven  of  good  things."  and  the  symbo- 
lic '"tomb  of  the  good  man,"  i.e.  Osiris.  The  hiero- 
glyphic of  "land"  with  the  figure  of  a  pyramid,  sig- 
nifying "the  land  of  pyramids,"  is  invariably  found  on 
the  monuments  after  the  name  of  Memphis,  clearly  de- 
signating a  city  situated  between  the  Nile  and  the 
numerous  pyramids  of  Dashour.  Sakkara,  Abousir,  and 
Ghixeh.  In  modern  Egyptian  or  Coptic  Memphis  be- 
comes Mtinji,  Mi/ujJii,  Miji,  and  Pa-muji:  and  in 
Arabic  Mcntf.  The  Hebrew  form,  as  we  gather  from 
Scripture,  was  sometimes  Mn/i/i,  at  other  times  Xnplt. 
The  Greek  coins  read  Menij>/t!x,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  identity  of  these  names  with  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt  (Hanson's  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 
Hist.  ii.  suet.  \}.  MiiKin  in  Crete,  Man!*  in  Phrygia. 
MH.IX.A  in  Lydia,  and  Miunnix  in  Germany,  seem  equally 
to  have  originated  with  the  Egyptian  Men.  Bochart 
(Punic;,',  i.  iv.  21)  considers  that  Memphis  was  originally 
termed  Mexrl,  from  Mizraim  its  founder.  Herodotus 
.1  gives  the  following  account  of  the  building  of 
the  city  by  the  pro  to -monarch  of  Egypt:  "  Menes  the 
first  king  raised  the  dyke  which  protects  Memphis 
from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  lie-fore  his  time  the 
river  Howed  entirely  along  the  sandy  range  of  hills 
which  skirts  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Libya.  He,  how- 
ever, by  banking  up  the  river  at  the  bend  which  it 
forms  about  KM)  furlongs  south  of  Memphis,  laid  the 
ancient  channel  dry,  while  lie  dug  a  new  course  for 
the  stream  half -way  between  the  two  lines  of  hills.  To 
this  day,  the  elbow  whicLi  the  Nile  forms  at  the  point 


where  it  is  forced  aside  into  ila-  m-w  channel  is  guarded 
with  the  greatest  care  by  the  Persians,  and  strength- 
ened every  year;  for  if  the  river  were  to  burst  out  at 
this  place,  and  pour  over  the  mound,  there  would  be  a 
danger  of  Memphis  being  completely  overwhelmed  by 
the  Hood.  Menes,  the  first  king,  having  thus,  by 
turning  the  river,  made  the  tract  where  it  used  to  run 
dry  land,  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  build  the  city 
now  called  M  KM  I'll  is.  which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of 
Egypt:  after  which  he  farlh<  r  excavated  a  lake  outside 

i  the  town,  to  the  north  and  west,  communicating  with 
the  river,  which  was  itself  the  eastern  boundary.  lie- 
sides  these  works  Menes  built  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
which  stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  very 
worthy  of  mention. 

Manctho,  Eratosthenes,  and  other  historians,  agree 
with  Herodotus  that  Menes,  the  Mi/.raim'  of  Scripture 

'and  grandson  of  Noah,  Go.  x.  fl,  and  written  on  the 
monuments  Menu!,  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He 

!  doubtless  headed  the  colony  of  emigrants  who  quitted 
Assyria  after  the  dispersion  at  .1  label,  and  journeyed  in 
a  si  mill- westerly  direction  until  they  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  This  is  continued  l>y  the  fact  that  Menes 
is  represented  in  all  the  lists  of  kings  as  occupying  the 
first  position.  The  name  written  in  hieroglyphics  occur* 
at  the  head  of  the  ancestors  of  Kameses  the  Great  in 

'.  a  relief  on  the  roof  of  the  Momnonium  or  "  Uame- 
seum,"  as  it  is  now  more  properly  termed,  near  (iournou 

:  in   \Vestern  Thebes,  where  it  is  followed   by  an  inscrip- 

1  tioii  naming  .Menes  as  the  founder  of  Memphis,  which  is 
expressed  in  the  hieroglyphics  by  two  of  the  same  signs 
which  compose  hi*  name  followed  by  a  pyramid,  it 
is  also  recorded  in  hieratic  characters  in  the  well- 
known  papyrus  brought  from  Thebes  by  Drovetti,  and 

i  now  at  Turin.  The  name  of  Menes  is  likewise  to  be 
seen  on  a  bracelet  and  signet-ring  now  in  the  museum 
at  Cairo  (Revue  Arclicolu^'.  1M:.).  Neither  Menes  nor  his 
immediate  successors  have  left  any  monuments,  as 
those  whereon  his  name  is  inscribed  are  of  a  much 
later  age.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  is  found 
inscribed  on  a  ruined  tomb  at  Ghizeh,  and  reads 
Stn-Mi-Mcitai,  "the  royal  governor  Menes."  This  func- 
tionary, wlio  bore  the  name  of  the  proto-monarch  of 
Egypt,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  between 
one  and  two  centuries  after  the  time  of  Menes,  ulmse 
lineal  descendant  he  may  have  been  (Oslmru's  .Mon.  Hist. 

of  Egypt,  eh.  v.) 

The  era  of  the  foundation  of  Memphis  has  naturally 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  amongst  Egyptologers, 
and  the  differences  which  exist  amongst  them  is  some- 
thing incredible,  e.</.  Ilrugsch  dates  it  B.C.  4455;  Lep- 
sius  and  O*burn,  B.C.  :^(.f_>:  Iltmsen,  B.C.  3043;  1'oole, 
B.C.  -2718;  Wilkinson,  B.C.  2690;  while  Sir  G.  Cornwall 
Lewis  has  endeavoured,  in  Ids  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients, 
to  overthrow  the  whole  system  of  Egyptology  by  bring- 
ing the  age  of  the  pyramids,  which  were  certainly 
built  within  two  centuries  of  the  time  of  Menes,  as  low- 
down  as  B.C.  903.  The  only  way  to  rectify  this  enor- 
mous discrepancy  is  by  firmly  adhering  to  Scripture 
chronology,  and  in  so  doing  we  are  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Eratosthenes,  who  lived  in  Egypt  during 
the  third  century  B.C.  as  librarian  at  Alexandria  under 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  Thus  Eratosthenes  in  his  list  of 
Theban  kings  gives  986  years  as  the  interval  between 
Menes  and  Pharaoh  Nilus.  According  to  Dicaearchus. 

i  Bocliart  (Phaleri.  p.  203)  says  that  the  Arabians  call  Memphis 
by  the  name  of  Mcze,;  which  the  Turks  pronounce  Mitzi<: 


MEMPHIS 


.ME.MPlli: 


who  preceded  Eratosthenes  by  a  century,  there  wviv 
exactly  "4:51)  years  from  Pharaoh  Nilus  to  the  first 
(  Hympiad  "  i  Die.  upud  Ap.>n.  liho.l.  Sjholki  I'ai-isi.  (J.nUcis  ^ri: 
This  computation  '_rives  about  •J'Jiiu  \\.c.  as  the  date  of 
the  era  of  Menes  according  to  the  authority  of  Erato- 
sthenes, or  if  the  "tirst  Olympiad  is  to  be  ivckoiit  ,1 
from  the  time  of  their  institution  by  Iphitus,  B.C. 
.yvi.  it  would  throw  back  the-  time  of  Mene-  about  a 
century:  and  i!. i.  L!:>IMI  is  sufficiently  near  the  Hebrew 
chronology  for  the  time  ,,f  tin  di-per-ion  to  induce  our 
acceptation  of  tiiis  date,  in  preference  I"  th-se  of  the 
English  and  (lei-man  Egyptologers  as  --i\. -n  abnve. 

l>iodorus  Sieulus  lib  i  ,-.  i>.  th"U",-'n  he  mention-  the 
fact  that  "Menes  was  the  tir.-t  kin-'  of  Egypt."  and 
terms  "  Memphis  the  most,  famous  city  of  Ejvpt.' 
attributes  the  building  of  it  to  I  'ehoreus.  tin-  eighth  kiiu 
in  succession  after  Menes:  who.  he  says,  "chose  tin- 
most  convenient  place  for  the  city  in  all  the  country, 
where  the  Nil,-  di\  ides  it -elf  into  several  branches,  and 
make-  that  part  of  the  country  called  the  I  ),  ha.  Mem 
phis  being  thus  conveniently  situated  at  the  In  ad  of 
th"  river,  commands  all  the  shippinu' that  sail  upon  it. 
.\b  mphis  was  built  in  a  circuit  of  1  ">o  fnrlon-s  and 
made  \,  ry  -troiii;1  and  commodious  by  this  7iii-ans:  for 
the  Nile  flowing  round  the  city,  and  at  the  time  of  it- 
inundation  covering  entirely  the  south  side,  casts  up  a 
mighty  rampart  of  earth,  both  for  a  defence  to  the 
eit\  a-raiiist  tin-  rau'iii'.:'  of  th.-  river,  and  as  a  bulwark 
against  an  enemy  on  land.  Memphis  was  so  favoura- 
bly situatid  that  most  of  the  kinus  ] (referred  it  to 
Thebes,  and  moved  their  court  from  thence  to  this 
city.  After  th.-  rampart  and  trein-h  were  tini-hed.  the 
founder  of  Memphis  built  sepulchres  cijiial  to  the  finest 
elsew  h< -re.  though  inferior  to  those  of  their  former  kin  •_;•-. 
l-'or  the  inhabitants  little  \alu.-the  shortness  of  this 
present  life,  while  th--\  esteem  most  hiuhK  the  name. if 
a  virtuous  lit'"  after  death:  and  they  call  the  houses  of 
tht;  ii\m_r  inn-,  because  they  n  main  in  them  only  a 
little  while:  but  they  call  the  sepulchres  of  the  d.  ad 
everlasting  habitations,  because  they  abide  in  the 
"raves  to  infinite  generations.  They  are  not  V.TV  care- 
ful, therefore,  about  their  houses;  but  in  beautifying 
their  sepulchres  they  leave-  nothing  undone  that  can 
be  thought  of." 

I  liodorus"  account  of  the  respect  which  the  people 
of  Memphis  paid  to  the  dead  is  very  remarkable.  And 
his  statement  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  older  kings 
were  finer  than  those  which  were  built  at  Memphis, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  remembering  that  he  attributes 
the-  founding  of  the  city  to  a  Pharaoh  who  lived  after 
the  great  pyramids  of  Chi/.eh  had  been  built  in  honour 
of  some  of  their  earlier  kiii'_rs.  The  evidence,  however, 
in  favour  of  Menes  having  been  the  founder  of  Mem- 
phis is  supported,  as  we  have  already  shown,  by  the  fact 
that  the  city  written  in  hieroglyphics  is  expressed  by 
two  of  the  same  signs  which  composed  his  name,  fol- 
lowed by  a  pyramid.  Ewald  derives  the  word  "pyra- 
mid" from  j>r-r<t>tt,  "  the  lofty,"  and  considers  that  the 
Hebrew  nirvr  (rharabotlt),  which  occurs  in  ,lob  iii.  14, 
is  only  a  Semitic  version  of  the  Egyptian  word  itself. 
The  meaning  of  those  lofty  sepulchres  of  the  early 
Pharaohs  seems  exactly  expressed  in  that  passage  from 
the  book  of  Job:- 

•'  For  now  should  1  have  lain  still  and  been  quiet, 
I  should  have  slept;  then  h.-id  I  been  at  rest 
With  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth, 
Which  built  pyramids  for  themselves." 
VOL.  II. 


Though  .Memphis  has  been,  as  prophecy  foretold, 
so  utterly  ruined,  that  for  a  lon^  time  its  ancient  site 
was  unknown,  yet  Strabo.  who  lived  during  the  ivi<_:ii 
..f  Augustus  and  therefore  more  than  'Jiiuii  years  after 
it  was  founded,  tells  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  the 
most  magnificent  citv  in  Eu'vpt  next  to  Alexandria,  and 
that  it  then  contained  a  splendid  t.  mple.  dedicated  to 
Osiris,  where-  the  apis  or  sacred  bull  was  kept  and 
worshipped.  The  principal  temple  however  at  Mem- 
phis, according  to  ibrodotus.  must  have  been  that  of 
Vulcan,  or  I'hthah,  a.-  he  Was  called  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  I'hthah.  who  was  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  th"  mouth  of  Kneph  through  the  mundane  e"--;. 
according  to  the  mythology  of  Eu'vpt.  was  considered 
as  "the  creative  power,  and  the  maker  of  all  material 
things,  and  father  of  the  gods."  and  regarded  as  the 
chief  deity  of  Memphis.  Tin-  name  I'll/,  express,  d  in 
Coptic  I't'il,.  and  in  Creek  as  ri,l!i<il<.  appears  on  the 
monuments  in  connection  \\itliChuuphis  and  Neith, 
and  is  evidently  coniii  cted  in  the  mythological  -vstem 
with  tli.in  both.  1 1  is  ordinary  mode  of  representation, 
as  he  appear-  painted  on  a  \erv  beautiful  mumiux - 
case  at  tin-  Louvre  in  I'aris.  i-  as  a  uod  holdiii1-;'  with 
both  hands  a  nilonicter.  or  emblem  of  stability;  which  is 
combined  with  the  symbol  of  life,  and  a  so  ptiv.  He 
wears  on  hi-  head  a  cap  p.  culiar  to  himself;  his  fl.  sh 
is  painted  ".Teen:  a  string  comes  from  the  drapery 
round  the  neck,  to  which  i-  attached  a  bdl-.-hapi  .  I 
tassel;  and  immediately  under  the  brea-t  commences  a 
mummy-like  envelope,  which  fastens  tight  round  tin- 
whole  bod\  down  to  the  feet,  so  that  the  hands  onh 
appear.  Amoii-j-t  his  titles  the  most  Conspicuous 
are  "'Ihe  Lord  of  the  lleautiful  Countenance,"  and 
••The  Lord  of  Truth."  Osburn  (Mmi.  Hist,  of  Kgyj>t,  c.  v.) 
considers  that,  a-  I'litlmli  is  the  hieroglyphic  transcrip 
tidii  of  I'//nt,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  whose  descen- 
dants settled  in  L\bia  (the  Hebrew  1 'hut  is  translat.d 
/,///,/'/  in  the  I.NX.i.  Men.s  the  tirst  king  of  Memphis 
select..!,  ace.  irdiiv_T  to  custom,  one  of  hi.-  ancestral  race  as 
the  chief  uod  of  the  city,  as  Terah  and  his  ancestors  had 
don,.-  when  th.-y  "served  other  gods,"  .i..s.  \\iv.j.  The 
temple  which  Menes  commenced  to  I'hthah  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  by  siicec  edii  '_;  moiiaichs. 
Ib-rodotus  (lib  ii.  !Ki,  \e)  and  I)iodorus  Sieulus  (lib.  i.  c.  i 

j  describe    several    of    these    additions    and    restorations. 

!  According  to  these  authorities,  Mo-ris,  a  Pharaoh  of  the 

i  twelfth  dynasty,  built  the  northern  gateway:  Scsostris. 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  Kameses  II..  commonly 
called  ' '  The  ( Ireat, "  erecte<l  in  front  of  the  temple  of 

|  Phthah  colossal  statues  of  himself  and  his  four  sons: 
lihampsinitus  'as  Herodotus  writes  the  name-)  built 
the  western  gateway,  and  the  two  statues  which  stood 
in  front  of  this  gateway,  calh  d  by  the  Egyptians  the 
one  KUninKr.  the  other  vintir,  each  twentv-fivo  cubits 
in  height:  Asychis  liuilt  the  eastern  gateway,  which 
in  size  and  beauty  far  surpassed  the  other  three.  All 
the  four  gates  had  (inures  graven  upon  them,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  architectural  ornament,  hut  the  gate- 
way of  Asychis  was  by  far  the  most  richly  adorned: 
Psammetichus  built  the  southern  gateway,  as  well  as 
a  court  for  Apis;  and  Amasis  presented  the  temple 
with  the  recumbent  colossus  seventy-five  feet  in  length, 
and  two  other  statues,  each  twenty  feet  high,  carved 
in  the  stone  of  Ethiopia;  Amasis  also  built  the  temple 
of  Isis  at  Memphis,  "a  vast  structure,"  observes  Hero- 
dotus, "and  well  worth  seeing."  Thus  the  great  temple 
consecrated  to  Phthah  must  have  been  the  growth  of 
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many  centuries,  and  as  late  as  the  commencement  fit 
the  Christian  era  it  retained  suiiicieiit  of  its  ancient 
grandeur  to  make  Strabo  (xvii.)  describe  it  as  '"built  in 
a  very  sumptuous  manner,  lioth  as  regards  tin.1  si/e  of 
tlio  Naos,  and  in  other  respects." 

Pesides  this  magnificent  temple  oi'  Phthah.  tlic  chief 
deity  of  Memphis,  there  were  many  others  mentioned 
hv  ancient  writers.  Then1  were  temples  dedicated  1o 
/'it  or  /''trc,  the  sun.  as  well  as  to  Venus  ami  to  Jsis: 
and  .Herodotus  notices  another  to  Proteus,  a  native 
Memphite  king.  There  was  likewise  the  famous  Sera- 
peum,  built  in  honour  of  Serapis,  a  name,  according  to 
Apollodorus  i'ii.  soot,  i)  given  to  Apis  after  his  death  and 
deification.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  Sera- 
peum  of  Ptolemaic  times  is  the  same  as  tlie  temple 
of  Apis  which  Herodotus  (ii.  i.v;)  describes,  and  \vliich 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  structures  of  .Memphis. 
This  appears  to  have  stood  south  of  (.ho  gateway  of  the 
temple  of  1'hthah  built  by  I  Vammetichus.  who  also 
erected  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a  magnificent 
colonnade  supported  by  colossal  statues  of  Osiris,  like 
those  which  still  exist  in  the  temple  of  Mcdinet  Abou  at 
Thebes.  Ft  was  through  this  court  that  Apis  was  k:d 
with  great  pomj)  on  state  occasions,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that,  at  a  very  early  period,1  Apis  received 
divine  honours  from  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  .Mem- 
phis. Herodotus  (ih.  I;*)  informs  us  that  "this  Apis 
or  Kpaphus  is  the  calf  of  a  cow  which  is  never  after- 
wards able  to  bear  young.  The  Egyptians  say  that 
fire  comes  down  from  heaven  upon  the  cow,  which 
thereupon  conceives  Apis.  The  calf  which  is  so  called 
has  the  following  marks;  he  is  black,  with  a  square 
spot  of  white  upon  his  forehead,  and  on  his  bock  the 
figure  of  nn  eagle:  the  hairs  on  his  tail  are  double;  and 
there  is  a  scarabieus  or  sacred  beetle  upon  his  tongue." 


According  to  Plutarch,  Apis  was  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
carnation of  Osiris,  and  was  the  sacred  emblem  of  that 
god;  though  he  is  sometimes  figured  as  a  man  with  a 
bull's  head.  Hence  Strain t  observes.  "Apis  was  the 
same  as  Osiris."  The  worship  of  Osiris  together  with 
that  of  Isis  was  the  oiilv  one,  according  to  Herodotus, 
which  was  common  to  all  the  Egyptians.  The  con- 
junction of  the  marks  specified  above,  \\hen  found  on 
a  single  calf,  pointed  out  the  abode  of  the  god.  and  the 
animal  thus  favoured  was  worshipped  for  ages  ai  Mem- 
phis. It  was  doubtless  the  prevailing  worship  of  Apis 
which  made  the  disobedient  Israelites  select  a  calf  as 
the  object  of  their  adoration  so  soon  after  their  escape 
from  Egypt,  when  they  tumultuouslv  appealed  to  Aaron. 
''  I  p.  make  us  gods  to  go  before  us:  for  as  tor  this 
Mosus,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  laud  of 
Kgvpt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him." 

The  necropolis  adjacent  to  Memphis  must  have  been 
of  eijnal  grandeur  with  the  city  itself.  Memphis  bears 
upon  the  monuments  the  distinctive  title  of  the  '•  City 
of  Pyramids."  Lepsius  says  that  he  discovered  "onlhe 
western  border  of  the  desert  which  stretches  from  the 
most  northerly  groups  of  pyramids  at  A/m-I!<j<i.--<'/i  past 
the  ruins  of  the  old  capitol  of  Memphis  t  >  the  Oasis- 
peninsula  of  the  Eaiiim.  the  remains  of  sixty-seven  py- 
ramids, which,  with  few  exceptions,  were  only  destined 
forking:-."  He  considers  that  " the  pyramid  lit  Ids  oi 
Memphis  afford  a  notion  of  the  civilization  of  .Kgypt  in 
those  primitive  times,  which  is  pictorially  expressed  to  us 
in  4dU  large  drawings,  and  will  be  considered  in  future 
as  the  first  section  in  that  portion  of  the  history  of  man 
capable  of  investigation,  and  must  be  regarded  with 
the  greatest  interest"  (Letters  iVom  Kgypt  by  Dr.  R.  Lep- 
sius,  p.  i  -t,  •_<:,.  The  pyramids  around  Memphis  maybe 
divided  into  four  groups,  including  those  of  Sakka'ra. 


[  U6.1        Memphis— Colossal  Statue  of  Kameses  I  L     Horeau.  Panorama  de  I'K.Lc 


Dashour,  Abousir.  and  of  (ihizeh.  the  oldest  and  largest 
of  them  all.  These,  together  with  the  subterranean  vaults 
e. nit-iiuing  the  sarcophagi  of  Apis,  as  well  as  numerous 
tombs  of  the  court-officers  of  the  respective  Pharaohs 
of  Lower  Kgypt.  which  are  erected  on  the  plain,  or 
excavated  on  the  adjacent  hills,  gave  to  Memphis  of 


old.  like  to  P.enares  in  the  present  day,  the  pre- 
eminence which  it  enjoyed  as  "the  abode  of  the  good  " 
and  "  the  haven  of  the  blessed." 

The  only  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  which 
exists  at  Memphis,  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Rameses 
II..  discovered  by  M.  Caviglia  not  many  years  ago. 
This  monument,  formed  from  a  single  stone,  presents 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Egyptian  skill,  when  the  art 
of  sculpturing  such  gigantic  figures  had  attained  its 
highest  perfection.  A  modern  traveller  justly  remarks, 
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the  H,  brew  people. 
it.-    place   as    capital   of 
ges,     and    a    Memphite 
over    both    Kgvpt   ,;    it- 


that  the  statue  of  this  great  Pharaoh,  \vho  was  one-.1 
adored  as  a  demi-god,  in  the  midst  of  desolate  Kgypt. 
naturally  reminds  us  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  al! 
human  grandeur.  A  papyrus  in  the  Leydeii  Mu.-t.-uin 
mentions  a  temple  at  Memphis  which  this  I  {amuses 
\vas  engaged  in  luiildinu'.  A  tribe  of  captives  named 
the  A  pern  arc  spoken  oi'  as  bein^  i-mployed  in  drawing 
stones  for  that  purpose.  M.  < 'haba.-  (in  his  MOlanu'cs 
Kgyptol..Ki'i'ii.-N  DcaxiC-iiK-  s«'n.  has  endeavoured  to  sho\\ 
that  tii'-  word  A  pern  m>i,-t  mean  the  //</>/>/<-.<.  Inde- 
pendent, however,  of  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  quitted 

LgVpt     between    two    and     three    centuries     liefol-e    tli  • 

n-i^n  of  Kameses  II..  the  same  tril>e  of  Apcrn.  who 
are  there  spoken  of  as  captives  likewise  !rts  lieeii  dis- 
covered on  a  monument  of  the  time  of  Paineses  X.. 
who  iviuiied  only  a  tew  wars  pri<>r  to  the  election  of 
Saul  tn  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  forl'id-  our  aj> 
plication  of  the  name  . \ /,<  ra  t 
Thoii-Ji  Meinpiiis  n-taineil 
Lower  !•'..>  i >t  for  so  nriny 
dvna.-tv  for  sometime  ruled 
overthrow  was  distinctly  foretold  l>v  the  .Jewish  pro- 
phets, e\  en  hef.  ire  it.  had  reached  its  meridian  splendour, 
and  many  centuries  In-fore  it  had  fallen  to  its  [in-sent 
state  of  utter  desolation.  Isaiaii  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  when  delivering;  "the  burden  of  K-ypt."  declare-. 
amongst  otlier  predictions,  that  "the  princes  of  Xoan 
are  become  fool-,  and  tin-  princes  of  Munphis  art- 
deceived,"  ch.  xix  .Jeremiah,  a  century  later,  foretold 
that  "  Memphis  should  he  waste  and  de-olate  \\  itln.ut 
an  inhaliitaiit:  L-'ypt  i-  like  a  vei-v  fair  heifer  lalludinu 

prolmlily     to      Apis,      the    eheri-hed     deity     of     Memphis.. 

luit  destruction  eometh,"  ch.  xlvi.  r.i, 'JO.  L/.eki.-l  wrote, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  Cod.  I  \sill  cause  their  images 
to  cease  out  of  Memphis,  and  there  shall  lie  no  more 

a    prince   of   th.-   hind   of    Kgvpt \nd    Memphi- 

shaJl  liav  distresses  ilaily.'1  ch.  xxx.  1:1,  Hi.  How  fully 
these  predictions  again-t  Kgypt  in  general,  and  Mem- 
pliis  iii  particular,  have  Keen  accomplished,  the  paii'e  of 
history  and  the  pp.--.-nt  deflation  of  K^vpt's  ancient 
capital  fully  te~tif\.  \Vithin  half  a  century  from  the 
latest  of  these  prophecies  their  accomplishment  may  be 
said  to  have  he^mi.  Kuvpt  became  tributary  to  the 
Mahylonians  during  the  n-iurn  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
after  the  ruin  of  the  1'iabvlonish  empire  it  became 
subject  to  the  Persians.  Herodotus  informs  us  t iii.  KI,L".I,  :;r) 
that  after  ( 'ambyses  king  of  Persia  had  gained  his  first 
victory  over  the  Egyptians,  they  fled  to  Memphis  for 
refuse.  \\'herciipon  tin:  Persian  monarch  besieged  the 
city  and  in  due  time  captured  it.  After  having  put  to 
death  some  of  the  "princes  of  .Memphis,1'  insulted  the 
dead  body  of  Pharaoh  Amasis,  killed  the  sacred  hull 
Apis,  and  scourged  the  priests,  the  historian  relates 
that  "many  other  wild  outrages  of  this  sort  ('ambyses 
committed  during  his  stay  at  Memphis:  amon^  the 
rest  he  opened  the  ancient  sepulchres,  and  examined 
the  bodies  that  were  buried  in  them.  He  likewise 
went  into  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Phthah)  and  made 
great  sport  of  the  image.  He  went  also  into  the 
temple  of  the  Cabin,  which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  to 
enter  except  the  priests,  and  made  not  only  great  sport 
of  the  idols  but  even  burned  them."  After  the  Persian 
invasion  Memphis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 


1  Manetho  relates  that  "  Salatis,  the  first  (if  tin;  shepherd 
kings,  resided  in  Memphis,  colk-.-ted  tribute  from  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  and  left,  garrisons  in  the  most  suitable  places." — 
Josephus,  Cunt.  A/i.  i.  14. 


nians.  and  the  rise  of  Alexandria  hastened  its  decline, 
although  it  retained  much  of  its  ancient  splendour  to 
the  time  of  the  Jxonian  dominion.  Modern  and  must 
unexceptionable  witnesses  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
prophecies  which  foretold  that  the  images  of  Mem- 
phis should  come  to  an  end,  and  that  Kgvpt  should  no 
longer  possess  her  native  kin-_rs.  "  Deprived  twenty- 
three  centuries  ago/'  wrote  Volney,  "of  her  natural 
proprietors,  she  has  seen  her  fertile  fields  sueeessivelv 
a  pr.  y  to  Persians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  (.reeks, 
Arabs,  Ceoruians.  and  linally  the  race  of  Tartars  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Ottoman  Turks.  The 
Main.  hike.-,  purchased  a*  t/nri.-s  and  introduced  as 
soldiers,  soon  usurped  the  power  and  elected  a  leader. 
If  their  first  establishment  was  a  singular  event,  tlnir 
<-<>iitiiinaii<-<  i.-i  ii.it  A.--.-,-  extraordinary.  They  arc  re- 
i  by  slaves  brought  from  their  original  conntrv. 
The  system  of  oppn-s.-ion  is  methodical.  Kvervthing 
tin-  travel'ii  r  sees  or  hears,  reminds  him  he  is  in  the 
country  of  slavery  and  tyranny."  -.V  umlir  KUYPT.) 

After  the  gradual  declension  of  Memphis  during  the 
dominion  of  the  (ir.eks  and  Romans,  it  fell  into  utter 
d>  solation  in  the  time  of  the  Saracens.  The  caliphs 
found.-d  the  city  of  postal  (Old  Cairo)  a  few  miles 
north  of  Memphis,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
'I  In-  oecuried  ilurinu'  the  s.-x-.-nth  eenturv.  A  few 
centuries  later  Memj)his  was  visited  bv  A  l«l-el-  Latif. 
an  Arabian  physician,  who  represents  its  ruins  as  hi  ir.u 
at  that  time  marvellous  beyond  all  description  ( linitsi-]:, 
Mi.-t  d'Kgyptu.p  IM.  In  the  fourteenth  century  A  bulfeda, 
another  Arabian  authority,  speaks  of  the  ruin-  of  Mem 
phis  as  still  bein.j-  extremely  grand,  though  for  the 
most  ]>art  ta.-t  crumbling  to  decay.  At  length  the 
ruin  of  this  famous  citv  was  so  complete,  that  for  a 
l..nu-  period  its  very  site,  like  that  of  l!abv!on  and  of 
Nineveh,  was  lo.-t  to  the  svorld.  Pocock.-,  a  traveller 
v.  ho  lived  durin-j  the  last  century,  could  find  no  trace 
of  it;  and  the  knowledge  of  where  Egypt's  ancient  capi- 
tal once  stood  has  only  been  recent Iv  made  known  to 
the  world  by  the  persevering  efloi-ts  of  Mes-rs.  Marriett.- 
and  LilKHit.  \\lio  have  di-co\e]-ed  several  of  it.-  antiqui- 
ties, which  have,  been  already  dispersed  through  the 
various  museums  of  Kurope  and  America.  The  dykes 
and  canals  of  the  founder  of  Memphis  still  form  tin- 
basis  of  the  present  .-vstem  of  irrigation  in  Lower 
Kgypt:  but  the  word  of  Cod  is  true,  and  "the  images 
of  Memphis"  have  long  passed  away,  and  she  has 
become  "  waste  and  desolate  without  an  inhabi- 
tant." [H.  w.  s.  ] 

MEMU'CAN,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia 
and  Media  who  stood  nearest  to  the  king,  and  appear 
to  have  formed  his  privy  council:  for  they  are  described 
as  "seeino-  the  king's  face,  and  sitting  first  in  the  king- 
dom," K.-.  i.  it.  Though  last  named,  Memucan  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  influential,  at  least  the  most  prompt 
and  energetic,  of  the  seven;  since  it  was  he  who,  in 
respect  to  the  misbehaviour  of  queen  Vashti.  answered 
the  kiiiL1;  as  to  what  the  law  required  in  such  a  case  to 
be  done.  Possibly  he  was  only  the  most  forward  and 
obsequious  courtier  among  them:  and  knowing  what 
already  was  the  mind  of  his  master,  gave  sentence  that 
the  disgrace  of  Vashti  should  be  accomplished  with  the 
form  of  law.  His  advice  met  with  a  ready  response 
in  the  royal  bosom. 

MEN'AHEM  [comforter],  the  son  of  Cadi,  who  ob- 
tained the  throne  of  Israel  after  slaying  the  usurper 
Shallum.  His  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years,  com- 
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mcncinu  according  to  tin1  common  eln'onology  i..r.  77-. 
is  briefly  recorded  in  ^  Ki.  xv.  I  ->-'2'2.  After  Zcchariah, 
the  son  of  Jeroboam  II..  had  reigned  six  month*  over 
Israel,  Shallum  tin;  SDH  of  Jabcsh,  whom  Josephus 
call.-  "a  en-tain  t'ti;  ml  of  the  king,"  con-piivd  against 
his  benefactor,  and  sk-\v  him  in  the  presence  ot  the 
asscmlilcd  people,  shaliumin  hi--  turn  was  overthrown, 
after  a  reign  of  only  thirty  days,  liy  Mcnahem,  a  general 
of  Zechariah  s  army,  who  eaine  with  all  his  iorces  to 
Samaria,  in  order  to  revenge  his  fallen  master. 

()n  the  oyerthrow  of  Shallum  he  marched  against  the 
citv  of  Tiphsah,  whose  citizens  had  refused  to  recognize 
his  authority,  captured  it,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  plunder 
of  his  soldiers.  Joscphus  states  that  ''he  slew  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  spared  not  so  much  as  the  infants, 
without  oiaitting  the  utmost  instances  of  cruelty  and 
barbarity:  for  he  used  such  severity  upon  his  own 
countrymen  as  would  not  he  pardonable  with  regard  to 
strangers  who  had  been  conquered  liy  him'  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  •!,  11.  The  acts  of  cruelty  which  marked  the 
reign  of  .Menahein,  and  which  were  perpetrated  against 
his  own  countrymen,  wore  so  unspeakably  atrocious, 
that  the  very  mention  of  similar  deeds  by  Elisha  to 
llazael,  was  sufficient  to  make  the  Syrian  usurper 
recoil  with  indignation.  In  religion  Menahem  appears 
to  ha\e  steadily  adhered  to  the  idolatrous  \\orship 
established  in  Israel  by  Jeroboam  1.,  the  son  of  Xebat. 
"who  made  Israel  to  sin."  The  contemporary  pro- 
pin1!-.  Hosea  and  Amos,  have  left  a  melancholy  picture 
of  the  demoralized  condition  and  ungodliness  which 
prevailed  in  Israel  at  this  period. 

The  most  remarkable  eyent  which  happened  duriiiL;' 
iln  iviuii  of  Menahem  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  hos- 
tile force  of  Assyrians,  under  Pul,  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Israel.  Menahem  appears  to  have  warded 
o If  this  danger  by  a  timely  gift  of  1000  talents  of  silver, 
in  order,  as  Scripture  records,  "that  his  hand  might  be 
with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand."  In 
order  to  raise  this  sum,  Menahem  is  said  to  have  ex- 
acted the  money  of  Israel,  of  all  the  mighty  men  of 
wealth,  of  each  man  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  This  was 
the  first  instance  of  any  public  money  having  been 
raised  in  Israel  by  a  tax  upon  the  people.  Before  this 
time  any  sums  that  were  required  for  the  government 
used  to  be  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  This  tax  upon  the  men  of  wealth  alone  must 
have  amounted  to  about  £400,000  English  money, 
counting  the  silver  talent  at  .L'400  sterling. 

The  name  of  Pul  king  of  Assyria  LXX.  4>oca)  appears, 
according  to  Rawlinson,  in  an  Assyrian  inscription  of 
a  Xinevite  king,  as  Phallukha,  who  took  tribute  from 
Beth-Khuniri  (which  also  occurs  on  the  Ximrod  obelisk 
in  the  British  museum),  I.e.  from  the  house  of  Omii  or 
Samaria,  as  well  as  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  and 
other  places.  The  king  of  Damascus  is  mentioned  as 
giving  i>:>00  talents  of  silver,  besides  gold  and  copper; 
but  neither  Meiiaheni's  name  nor  the  amount  of  his 
tribute  is  recorded  in  the  inscription  (Rawlinsmi,  ifcunii- 
ton  Lectures  for  1S59,  Lect.  ii-.  p.  133).  The  name  of  Mena- 
hem, however,  occurs  on  another  inscription  as  a 
tributary  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  who  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  carrying  some  of  the  tribes  captive  in  the 
days  of  Pekah,  who  conspired  against  Pekaiah,  Mena- 
hem's  son.  Menahem  himself  died  in  peace,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  [H.  w.  s.] 

MENE'  [Hel>.  tJZ-p.  or  as  the  (i reeks  and  Latins  put 
it  iiiant  J.  The  first  word  in  the  mysterious  inscription 


which  the  king  of  Babylon,  in  the1  midst  of  his  revel 
ries,  saw  written  by  a  hand  on  the  wall,  Da.  v.  iv  Jt 
signifies  numbered,  and  was  interpreted  by  Daniel  to 
mean,  "God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished 
it" — the  double  IIICIH-  apparently  indicating  the  com- 
pleteness and  certainty  of  the  act. 

MEN1'.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  our  English 
Bible;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  Isaiah  where,  instead 
of  being  translated,  it  probably  ought  to  be  retained  with- 
out alteration  :  '•  But  ye  are  they  that  forsake  Jehovah, 
that  forget  my  holy  mountain,  that  prepare  a  tab].1  for 
that  troop,  and  that  furnish  the  drink-offering  for  that 
number" — more  literally  and  properly  thus:  "prepare 
a  table  for  Gad,  and  fill  a  mingled  draught  for  Meni." 
ch.  Ixv.  11.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  both  these 
clauses  idolatrous  practices  are  referred  to,  though 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
identification  of  the  two  principal  names,  Gad  and 
Meni.  By  a  considerable  number  Meni  is  understood 
j  to  be  the  planet  Venus  (identical  with  Ashtoreth),  and 
Gad  with  Jupiter  (the  Sidonian  Baal);  while  these, 
again,  are  associated  in  the  Arabian  astrology  with 
Fortune  or  Fate  in  the  sense  of  good  luck.  So,  for 
example,  Geseiiius  in  his  t'omm.  and  The*.,  as  long 
!  before  J .  D.  Michaelis.  Ewald  would  take  the  planets 
•  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  while  Vitringa,  and  recently 
j  Knobel,  identify  Gad  with  the  sun  and  Meni  with  the 
moon.  For  this  last  view  the  similarity  of  the  Greek 
fj-rifij,  moon,  is  regarded  as  a  confirmation;  and  refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  those  passages  in  Jeremiah  which 
represent  the  people  of  Judah  in  their  idolatries  making- 
feasts  of  bread  and  wine  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  ch.  vii. 
IS;  xliv.tr,  is.  Still  further,  a  connection  has  been  sought 
between  this  Meni  and  an  object  of  worship  among 
some  of  the  Arabian  tribes  in  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
called  Manah- -an  idol  in  the  shape  of  ''a  large  stone, 
which  was  demolished  by  one  Saacl  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  Hegira — a  year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of  Arabia" 
(Side's Koran,  Prelim.  His.  sect.  i. )  But  beyond  the  similarity 
of  name,  there  seems  no  proper  reason  for  associating 
this  object  of  idolatry  with  the  Meni  of  Isaiah,  and 
that  cannot  go  for  much  in  respect  to  times  and  places 
so  remote.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  no 
certain  liuht  has  yet  been  thrown  upon  the  precise 
idol-power  indicated  either  by  Meni  or  by  Gad.  The 
different  opinions  entertained  by  commentators  can 
only  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  probable  conjectures: 
but  that  respect  was  had  in  the  terms  to  one  or  other 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  seems  to  have  been  the  prevail- 
ing conviction  from  ancient  times,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  disturbing  it. 

MEON'ENIM  [cnc/KOitcrg  or  mar/iciaiis].  as  a  pro- 
per name  occurring  only  in  Ju.  ix.  37,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  word  clon  (pss),  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  p/nin,  but  which  ought  rather  to  be  oat:. 
Instead  therefore  of  saying,  "People  come  along  by 
the  plain  of  Meoneiiim,"  it  were  better  to  say,  "People 
come  along  by  the  oak  of  the  enchanters,"  or  magi- 
cians. It  was  quite  customary  to  call  large  trees  of  that 
description  by  some  specific  name,  such  as  the  oaks  of 
Mamre,  of  Morch,  Go.  xiii.  is;  De.  xi.  :>,0;  and  as  it  was  quite 
common  in  ancient  times,  especially  in  warm  climes, 
to  meet  under  the  shade  of  stately  trees  for  purposes 
of  various  kinds,  it  is  no  way  improbable  that  there 
may  have  been  an  oak  near  Shechem,  which  from 
being  the  regular  or  occasional  resort  of  magicians, 
came  to  be  associated  with  their  name.  At  an  earlier 
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period  inc-iition  is  made  of  an  oak  near  Slu-chcm,  be 
ncath  which  Jacob  buried  the  "strange  gods  ami  car- 
rin'_rs"  which  he  found  amonu-  the  members  of  hi.-  hou.-c- 
llnld.  Ge.  \xxv.  1;  but  whether  that  mi^ht  be  the  same  as 
tin)  one  afterwards  de-i^nated  the  oak  of  the  mai;ieiaii> 
i-  quite  uncertain.  Though  probably  both  thegodsand 
the  earring-  hud  been  u-ed  fur  purpose.-  of  divination. 
thii  circumstance,  cannot  justly  be  supposed  to  ha\e 
given  rise  to  the  dc.-iunation  in  question.  In  other 
passages  also  ,,aks  appear  tube  -pokeii  of  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  Shecln-m,  .1  >s  xxiv.'.'G;.Tii.  ix.fi;  De.  xi.30. 

MEPHA'ATH    [htunt!i'\       A   town   in  the  tribe  of 

lieubeii.   named  between     Kedeinotli    and    Kirjathaiin. 

and     made    a     Levitieal    cit\  .        I'.ein- 

latterly  mentioned  ainoiiu  tlie  places  in  the  territory  of 
Moab  which  Were  to  be  \isited  with  judgment  and 
d i ^olatioii.  Jo.  luii.  -i,  it  must  liave  au'ain  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moabites.  lint  we  know  iiothinLT  of  the 
particular-  of  this  change,  nor  of  the  exact  site  of  the 
place. 

MEPHIBO'SHETH  [probably^,  rminatiiifj  shame. 
that  i-,  Haul;  though  Fur-t  explain-;  renown  of  /•'««/, 
or  >tft, , -'lift  nf  l!'t,il\.  1.  A  son  of  Saul,  Die  of  two 
born  to  him  by  his  concubine  Aiah,  •_•  Sn  xxi.  -.  lie 
would  have  been  unknown  to  us.  or  mi-lit  base  been 
confounded  with  his  nephew  next  to  be  mentioned 
'from  whom.  howe\er.  he  is  can-fully  di>tin-.uished  at 
ver.  71-  but  for  his  melancholy  death.  He  was  one 
of  tiie  seven  sons  of  Sa:;!  iveli  up  liv  David  to  public 
execution,  to  avenge  the  quarrel  of  the  Lord-  broken 
covenant  upon  "Saul  and  his  bloody  hou-e.  because  he 
the  <  libeoiiitt  s."  vcr.  1 

2.  M  Ki-Hi!!o>m:ni,  the  -on  of  Saul's  oldest  son, 
.lonathan.  "was  live  years  old  when  the  tidings  came  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  m;t  of  .le/reel."  namely,  of  their 
bavin-;  fallen  ill  battle,  "and  his  iiurse  tool;  him  up 
ami  lleil;  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  made  haste  to 
(lee.  that  he  fell,  and  became  lame."  2  Sa.  iv.  4.  We 
learn  from  eh.  ix.  1:1  that  he  wa-  lame  on  both  hi- 
feet.  From  that  chapter  it,  al.-o  appears  that  he  lived 
for  certainly  ei-ht  vears,  and  probablv  a  '_roo<l  ije-d 
more,  as  already  he  had  a  yoimir  son  ,,f  his  own.  in  ob- 
scurity bevoiid  .Ionian,  in  the  hou>e  of  Machir.  tin- 
son  of  Aniiniel.  from  Lo  debar:  and  that  after  I>avid 
was  settled  at  Jerusalem  he  .-on-lit  him  out  bvthe  help 
of  a  servant  Ziba,  who  was  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and 
received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  on  account  of 
the  oath  and  covenant  between  himself  and  .lonathan. 
This  kindness  was  so  marked,  that  he  <_rave  him  all  the 
landed  property  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  made  him  a 
constant  truest  at  the  royal  table.  (  hi  the  outbreak  of 
Absalom's  rebellion,  Ziba  met  ]>avid  as  he  was  in  his 
flight  from  Jerusalem  across  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
supplied  him  with  a  couple,  of  asses,  and  provisions,  and 
refreshments;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  where 
Mephibosheth  was,  replied  that  ho  was  remaining 
at  Jerusalem,  in  expectation  that  the  kingdom  of 
his  father  Saul  would  revert  to  him  that  day:  upon 
which  king  David  assigned  to  Ziba  the  whole  of 
the  property  of  Mephibosheth,  2  Sa  xvi.  1-4.  But  at  ch. 
xix.  '24-30,  we  read  that  on  his  way  home  to  Jerusalem, 
after  the  rebellion  had  been  quelled.  David  was  met  by 
Mephibosheth,  ''who  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard,  nor  washed  his  clothes,  from  the 
day  the  king  departed  until  the  day  he  came  again  in 
peace."  An  explanation  of  his  conduct  was  asked  by 
the  king,  and  given  by  Mephibosheth,  that  he  had 


bidden  Ziba  bring  him  the  ass  to  ride  to  the  kin-;,  and 
that  Ziba  had  deceived  and  slandeied  him.  The  kini;- 
declined  to  --o  into  any  investigation  and  consideration 
of  his  matters,  but  ruled  that  he  and  Ziba  .-hould 
divide  the  land  between  them  -  -a  decision  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  said  to  mete  out  ju.-tice  to  ihe  two 
partio.  whatever  theory  wa-  formed  of  their  innocence 
or -uilt.  But  perhaps  the  kin-;  despaired  of  arriving 
at  the  truth  upon  th"  subject.;  or  shrank  from  the 
po—ihle  consequences  of  an  investigation:  or  even  with 
the  impresMon  that  Mephibosheth  was  innocent,  yet 
did  not  choose  to  open  up  anv  question  which  he  could 
keep  closed  at  tin-  end  of  such  a  period  of  revolution, 
especially  as  Ziba  had  proved  himself  an  energetic  and 
useful  friend.  The  narrative  it-elf  contains  indications, 
we  think,  that  .Meph!l»<-hcUi  was  really  innocent  :  such 
a-  the  inherent  probability  of  his  storv:  his  mourning 
from  the  very  day  the  kin-'  left  Jerusalem;  his  not 
ii'_T  the  kinu''  till  he  cam.-  to  Jerusalem,  \\ln-reas  a 
pretender  or  a  guilty  per-on  would  probably  have  found 
some  mean-  of  gniiiy  to  him  earlier:  and  his  perfect 
satisfaction,  though  Ziba  \\eiv  to  retain  the  entire  pro- 
perty, now  that  he  saw  the  kin-  sai'elv  home  again. 

The  i  xi-leiice  of  a  son  of  Mephibosheth,  named 
Micah.  is  iiientiou-d  in  Samuel  DI  occasion  of  his  tirst 
heiii'_r  brou-ht  to  court:  but  more  than  this,  his  genea- 
logv.  for  many  generations  upwards  and  downwards, 
i-  found  in  1  Ch.  viii.  :',  I.  &c..  repeated  eh.  ix.  -In.  \c. 
Hi-  own  name,  however,  i-  -'iv.-n  there  as  Mirib-haal. 
which  would  an-wer  pretty  well  as  a  synonym  to 
Mephiho.-heth.  for  it  mean.-  In  that  strives  n-itli  Haul. 
or  .-•//•(/'  /'•///(  //(/'//.  It  is  curious  to  notice  these  two 
names  of  tin-  sam  -  per-on.  considering  that  there  is  a 
similar  case  in  <-\\t:  of  Saul's  own  sons  Ishbosheth 
and  F.shhaal.  How  th"  name  of  I'.aal  came  to  be 
a-.-ocia'ed  with  Saul's  family  i-  a  question  to  which 
we  can  oiler  no  satisfactory  reply.  If  Ashbel,  1  Ch. 
21,  one  of  IViijamin":-  sous,  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  F.-hbaal.  as  it  quite  \\ell  max  be.  this  would 
indicate  that  the  >tvle  of  name  \\as  found  from  the 
he-'innin-;  in  the  tribe  to  which  Saul  belonged.  We 
have  another  instance  of  tin-  inti-rehan-e  of  I'.aal  and 
I'.o-hcth.  or  I'e-hcth.  in  the  surname  of  ( lideon  Jerub- 
baal  or  Jernl'besheth,  a  title  of  the  same  etymology,  and 
ahuo-t  ].r' ci-e'y  of  ihe  ^aiiie  mianin-'.  as  Meribbaal. 
The  second  time  this  name  occurs,  in  i  ch.  ix.  I",  it  i.- 
written  in  Hebrew  with  but  a  single//,  Mcri-liaal,  which 
is  commonly  taken  to  be  an  error  of  a  scribe,  but  which 
may  also  be  explained  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the-  common  form  of  the  name.  [u.  ('.  M.  li.j 

ME'RAB  |  nliilli/./lr.i/ 1,,,,],  the  eldest  daughter  of 
king  Saul -the  name  of  the  younger  being  Michal, 
isa.  xiv.  in.  Merab  first  appeal's  in  history  after  David's 
victory  over  Goliath,  when  he  had  become  a  resident 
of  the  kind's  palace,  and  his  great  intimacy  with  Jona- 
than had  commenced.  The  conqueror  of  the  Philis- 
tine had  been  promised,  as  the  reward  of  hi-  valour, 
that  he  should  obtain  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter, 
and  that  his  father's  house  should  be  free  in  Israel, 
!  Sa.  xvii.  •_'.").  In  accordance  with  these  promises,  Saul 
betrothed  his  eldest  daughter  Merab  to  David,  ch.  xviii.  17; 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  Saul  had  be- 
come intensely  jealous  of  David,  in  consequence  of  the 
people  having  ascribed  more  honour  to  David  than 
to  himself  on  account  of  the  recent  victory.  In  giving 
his  daughter  to  David  Saul  confessed  that  his  object 
was  to  incite  him  to  further  deeds  of  valour,  as  the 
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must  likely  means  of  his  being  killed  l>y  the  I'hilistines. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, Merab  "  was  given  unto  Adriel  tlie  Meholathite 
to  wife."  "\"o  reason  is  mentioned  for  this  sudden 
change;  but  the  attachment  of  Michal,  the  youngt  r 
sister  of  Morab,  to  J);ivi<l.  enabled  Saul  to  continue 
his  plans  for  David's  destruction.  M.erab  bore  h've 
sons  to  Adriel  thi;  Meholallute.  who  formed  a  portion 
of  the  seven  members  of  Saul's  house  that  were  given 
up  to  the  Gibeonites  by  David,  when  they  were  hanged 
on  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah  before  Jehovah.  '2  Sa.  sad.  9. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  this  passage  presents  a 
difficulty,  as  it  reads  literally,  "the  five  sons  of  Mi  dial, 
the  daughter  of  Saul,  whom  she  bare  (rrtr,  t/afcda/i, 
not  hrt>i<i/lit  nil,  as  we  translate  it)  to  Adriel,  the  son 
of  Haiv.iHai,  the  MehoLuhite."  Now  it  is  clear  that 
Michal  was  never  married  to  Adriel,  but  to  David  first, 
and  subsequently  to  Phalticl.  And  Merab.  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  was  the  wife  of  Adriel,  1  sa.  xviii.  in. 
There  are  two  modes  of  solving  this  difficulty.  (1 .)  Two 
Hebrew  MSS.,  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  have  the 
name  Mirah  instead  of  Michal;  the  Syriae  and  Araliic 
versions  read  Xadah  in  place  of  Miehal:  the  Chaldee 
version  introduces  both  names  and  renders  the  passage 
thus;  "And  th"  Sue  sons  of  Merab  which  .Michal  the 
daughter  of  Saul  brought  up,  which  she  brought  forth 
to  Adriel,  the  son  of  Barzillai  the  M  cholathite."  (-2. )  The 
other  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  accords  with  the 
translation  of  the  Authorized  Version  by  reading  the 
expression,  "brought  the  children  up,''  in  place  of 
"giving  them  birth,"  for  which  there  are  examples 
both  in  Scripture  and  with  other  writers.  Kimchi 
alleges  the  words  of  the  women  mentioned  in  llu.  iv.  17 
in  support  of  this  opinion:  "There  is  a  son  born  to 
Naomi."  who  was  not  the  mother  of  the  child,  but  had 
only  laid  it  in  her  bosom,  and  become  the  nurse  to  it, 
as  is  said  in  the  preceding  verse.  So  Homer  calls 
"Agamemnon"  and  "Menelaus"  the  sons  of  Atnn.<, 
though  their  father  Plisthenes  was  dead,  because 
Atreus  had  brought  them  up;  "therefore,''  says  Kusta- 
thius.  in  his  commentary  on  the  Iliad  (lib.  H.),  "they 
were  called  his  children.'' 

Perhaps  the  most  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  "Michal''  is  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber  for 
"  Merab;"  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  of  a  verv  earlv 
date,  as  Josephus  (Antiq.  vii.  4,  s.  :*)  ways,  that  "Michal, 
David's  wife,  when  she  was  afterwards  married  to 
him  to  whom  Saul  her  father  had  given,  bare  five 
children."  [i;.  w.  s.] 

MERAI'OTH  [contumacies].  1.  A  descendant  of 
Aaron  by  the  line  of  Kleazar,  and  apparently  the  great- 
grandfather of  Zadok,  i  eh.  -,i.  «.  Though  the  head  of 
a  priestly  house,  and  in  the  oldest  line,  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  was  ever  high- priest;  for  the  probability  is, 
that  he  lived  about  the  time  when  the  high  priesthood 
came  into  the  line  of  Ithamar.  Jn  the  genealogical 
table  of  1  t.'h.  ix.  11,  a  Meraioth  occurs  in  the  same 
family,  but  not  precisely  in  the  same  place;  so  that, 
either  there  were  two  of  the  same  name  at  no  great 
distance,  from  each  other,  or  the  place  of  the  person 
who  bore  the  name  has  somehow,  in  one  of  the  tables, 
got  a  little  out  of  its  proper  place.  2.  A  priest  of  this 
name  also  appears  in  later  times  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  the  captivity,  Xe.  xii.  \:,.  It  is  the  same 
apparently,  who,  in  ver.  a,  is  called  Meremoth. 

MERA'RI  \liitter,  u,i/taj, />//].  A  son  of  Levi,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  the  sorrow  or  anguish  attending 


his  birth,  Gc.xlvi.  il.  He  became  the  head  of  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Levites — the  one  usually  placed 
third.  The  Merarites  fell  into  two  subdivisions  or 
families  —  the  Mahlites  and  the  Mushites,  >'u.  in.  L'O,  :;.-{, 
together  amounting,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  to  iJ^OO 
males.  And  to  them,  in  the  wilderness,  was  assigned 
the  charge  of  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  and  its  bars, 
pillars,  sockets,  and.  vessels:  those  also  of  the  outer 
court,  with  the  pins  and  cords,  Nu.  iii.  36,  37.  After  the 
conquest,  twelve  cities  were  assigned  them  out  of  the 
tribes  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun,  Jos.  xxi.  :.  In  later 
times  they  shared  with  their  brethren  in  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  musicians,  door-keepers,  and  doers 
generally  of  the  various  kinds  of  subsidiary  work  which 
was  required  to  keep  the  house  of  God  in  a  proper  state 
I  for  the  daily  service.  1  t'li.  xxiii.  LM-L'C;  N'u.  xi.  1.1,  Hi,  ic. 

MERATHA'IM,  the  dual  of  Marah  ^rro).  and  sig- 
nifying "  the  two  rebellions,"  or  repeated  rebellions — 
applied  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  Babylon,  ch.  l.-.'i,  on 
account,  no  doubt,  of  its  proud  and  God-defying  spirit, 
which  was  ever  manifesting  itself  in  hostile  deeds,  and 
which,  therefore,  as  the  prophet  declares,  must  draw 
down  the  severest  measures  of  divine  vengeance. 

MERCU'RIUS,  the  Greek  '&p/J-W,  usually  repre- 
sented in  the  Greek  mythology  as  the  attendant  and 
herald  of  Jupiter,  also  as  the  inventor  and  patron  of 
letters  and  the  fine  arts.  It  was  quite  natural,  there- 
fore, for  the  people  of  Lystra,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
gods  having  descended  among  them  in  the  likeness  of 
men,  to  take  Paul  for  Mercurius,  and  Hnrnabas  for 
Jupiter,  Ac.  xiv.  11 — the  former  being  the  chief  speaker, 
while  the  latter  probably  was  the  more  dignified  in 
appearance,  as  well  as  taciturn  in  manner.  It  is  not 
improbable,  also,  that  as  Mercury  was  always  repre- 
sented with  a  youthful  aspect,  Paul  may,  in  this  respect 
too,  as  compared  with  Barnabas,  have  appeared  some- 
what in  accordance  with  the  popular  ideas  of  Mercurv: 
but  the  other  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  reason  of  the 
i  identification. 

MERCY-SEAT,  the  piece  of  sacred  furniture  which 

formed  the  lid  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  on  which 

I  the  high-priest  once  every  year  sprinkled  the  blood  of 

:  atonement.      Its  proper  nature  and  design  can  only  be 

understood  by  being  viewed   in   connection   with  the 

other  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  especially  those  belonging 

to  the  most  holy  place.     (>^<c  TABERNACLE.) 

MER'ED  \i-djcllivn],  the  son  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  -Kzra,   of  the  tribe  of  Judah,   whose  name  appears 
only  in  a  fragmentary  genealogy,    i  ch.  iv.  17,  i>,  but  is 
there  signalized    by  the  somewhat  remarkable  distinc- 
!  tion  of  his  having  taken  to  wife  BITHIAH,  the  daughter 
:  of  Pharaoh.     The    table   is  so  imperfect,  that  a  sa-tis- 
!  factory  explanation  of   it   is   impossible.     The  Jewish 
rabbis  have   various   fanciful    explanations    respecting 
Mered,  and  the  other  names  in   this  table,  which  it  is 
;  needless  to  recount,  as  they  are  destitute  of  any  histo- 
rical basis.     Nothing  has  yet  been  found  to  throw  any 
satisfactory   light    on   the    alliance    of   Mered    with   a 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,    or  at   what    precise    period   of 
Israelitish  history  it  took  place — though  we  must  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  sometime  prior  to  the  exodus. 

ME'REMOTH  [properly  M 'rcmoth ,  rrm-p,  c/(rations]. 
1.  Son  of  Urijah  the  priest,  and  himself  also  a  priest 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  who  discharged 
some  important  functions.  He  was  one  of  four  priests 
who  were  appointed  to  weigh  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  vessels  of  these  materials,  which  belonged  to  the 
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temple:  and  lit;  al><>  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebuild-  in>t  so  certain,  luit  is  inure  jiaturally  understnnd  of  the 

ing  of  the  walls  of  .leru.-alt.-lii  under  -\ehelniall.   Kxr.  viii.  first. 

21-30;  Jfe.  hi.  4.  The   attempt    to    reduce   the    accounts  of    these   tv.o 

2.  MKKKMOTH.   One  of  the  sons  of  JIani.  who.  at  tin  miracles  into  one  is  plainly  against  all  rides  of  historic 
return   from   Uabylon.  married    a   foreign  wife;   but.  on  evidence,    not   to   speak   of   ivveiv-iice   for    the  word   of 
the  remonstrance  of  L/.ra,  put  her  away.  Kzr.  x.  :;o.  <  lod.      The-  dates,  the  places,  the  name  Massa.li   given 

3.  MJ:I:I-:M»TH.     Jt  is  probable  that  the   Mcr.-motli  nnly  to  the  first,  the  details  in  sevcTal  respects,  but  espe- 
meiitioncd   in  Xe.  x.  ;"i  as  amontr   those  who  scaled   the  ciallv  in  refcren<-e  to  the  conduct  of  .Muses  and  Aaron, 
covenant   alnng    \\ith    Xehemiah,   was   one   or  other  of  and   the  consequences  of    it.  are   manifestly  so  dirt'erent 
the  persons  just  refeiTed  to;   but  there  appears  to  have  that    cont'u-ion  oiiuht    to   have   bet  n    impur-Mble.      The 
been  a  Meremoth  also  in  the  days  of /L-rubbabel,  about  llchivvs    reader   notices  also   the  use  of   twu  dissimilar 
a  century  earlier.  Nc.xii..'!.     The  saini    j    rson  apparently  words  fur  /•.«•/-.  arising   from  dissimilarity  in  the  rocks 
is  called    .Meraioth  in  ver.   1 .".      probably  by  an  error  in  themselves.      And    in(!e.  xiv.  7.  we  read  that    Kadesh 
the  text,  boiv  the   name  of    Knmi-hpat.    "the   fountain   of  judi;- 

ME  RES,  one  of  the  -,  \, n  counsellors  of  the  kinu'  of  ment :"  of  which  no  inure  natural  explanation  has  heen 

Persia,  wdio  gave  his  voice  aLfainst  queen  Vashti,  Ks.  i.  II;  olt'eied    tlian    this,   that    it   was   so    named   on   account 

hut  nothing  farther  i>  kno\\n  of  him.  of  the  judgment  which  Muse-   and  Aaron  brought   upon 

MERIBAH  {,•!,•;/,.  <•;,;,/:„,,.]     1.  This  name,  alung  tliemselves.       The    u-,  ,,-raphieal    questions    connected 

wdth  the  other  Mass.ih,  meaning  ^///y;u:<^'o,/,  was  <,dven  with  these   two   place-  \\iil   ]„•  discussed    in   the  article 

by  Mo.es  to  the  jilai     ,i'    IJephidim  where   the  pe,,pl,.  Wii.ni-'.K.VKss-Su.ioruN.                                          .  M.  i>.) 

murimuvd  for  want  of  water,  and  received  a  miraculous  MERIB-BA  AL   |//i    tl,  it  xti-iris    ,r,tl,    I:,!,,!.]     ,S, 

su]ipl  v  from  the  rock  in  Hoivb.     "II.  c.d'ed  ; ;  M  i  :-;i  i  in  .--m.  1 11  cl  . 

the  p!  we  M  assail  and  Merihah.  hecause  of  the  chiding  MERODACH.  the  name  «,f  an  idol  belonging.  l,(,tli 

of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  they  tempted  the  to     A<svria    and      I'.abvlon.    .1.-  i    _.       'I'he    o|-i-iu    and 

Loi'd.  savin •..'-.   Is  the  Lord  amon^  us  or  not :"  Kx   xvii  v  meaning  of  tin-  name  an-  doubtful.      There  is  a  name. 

Perhaps  the  name  was  used  only  \\lu-n  its  meaning  was  Mardnk.    on    the   monuments.    some\\lr;t    like    it,    but 

to  IM    brim  :hl   before  the  read,  r  or  lis'.eiic  r.      Tim-   I  »e.  probably  not  to  be  \,\,  ntilied  \\ith  it.      The  name  i-;.  in 

'.i.   1(5,  "Vc    -!ia!l   not  t'-mpt  the  l^.ril  your  (nul.  as  ye     all    lik.  !!h I.     llamite    or    Turanian    in    sourco.    and 

tempted  him  in  .Massali;"  and  at  ch.  ix.  ±J,  it  is  placed  beluiie-s    to    \\hat    is   now    called   the  earlier  < 'lialda'an 

between     I'aber.di  and    Kibroth-liattaavah,  t\\'o   -i-nili-  empire.      ( lesenins     i~     in    error    in    dirisin-j     it     from 

cant    name-   lik,-   itself,   all   !!,.•   three  U-in^  mentioned  mirrirJi,    niird'n-li.    mnnl   or    'nvrrt,    <l«itl>    or   .-•/•mi//,/, ,-. 

in    ( neetion    with   acts  of   tin-  people  pn.vukin:.'  1he  \\  ith  tin-  formativi-  s\  liable  ,n-l,  or  <><•!,  afiixed,  and  tlm- 

l.urd   to  \\ratli.      And   MI   both  name- are  u-ed   in   the  idi-ntifviiiLT    M«  rodacli    with    .1/.//V.    iiuti-urx.    worn,    fui- 

highly  |iuetical    blessing  of    Mo-e-;.  c-li.  \x\iii   \  "And  of  a.-troii'iinicallv  he  is  the  planet  Jupiter.       Ilit/iv's  deri- 

Levi  he  said,  Let  thy 'I'hummim  and  thy  I  rim  be  with  vation  from   the    I'er-ian  >;;")•(/(//•,  diminutive  of  nuin/. 

thy  holy  une.  whom   tlioii   di.l-t   ].rovc  at    Mas-all,  and  ///"//.  on  the  othej-  hand,  i-  as  fruiile>s. 

with  \vhom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  \vaters  of  Meribah."  '!'he  (juotation   in   .b-riniiah   mentiun-:    |,oth    I'.i'l  and 

Such  is  tlie  ])roiiiineiice  uiven  to  their  signification,  thai  Meroda<-h,    bu'    thev    are    u-uallv    as-oeiated    as    I '.el 

in  1's.  xcv.  S,  the  Kn-li-li  I  lible,  like  many  other  trans-  Merodaeh  on  the  monuments.    Merodach  mavhaM- 1,,  ,  n 

lations,     read-,    "Ilardin    not    \mir    heart.    a<    in    tin  at  iir>t  an   epithet,   which,  from   fre<|Ui  i:t    and    familiar 

provocation    [margin.  <'nnt< nt'«m\.  and  as   in   the  day  of  u.--e,  j.assed  at  li-nuth  into  a  proper  name;  or  in   P.ahvlon 

temptation  in   the  wilderness  :"    \\herea-  uther-   retain  there  may  have   iitr-n  twin   idols  represt-ntiiiLr  the  same 

these  proper  names,  ''as  in    Meribah.  as  in  the  day  uf  ^od    under  varied    ]iha  es.       (in   the   Assyrian   tablets 

Massah  in  the  wilderness."  the  god  seems  to   hi.-  called   Mi  mdach   in   hi>  . \s-\rian 

2.    MI;KII;\II    is  also  used   as  a  name  of    the   place  at  character,    and    only    |',e]    in    his    |',;ib\  luni-h    relation, 

which  a   second   murniurinir   took    j.lace.    and  '1'hat  both  are  the  same  is  plain,    from  the  fact  that  i  lie 

miraculous    supply    of    water    was     ^iven,    but    forty  wife  of  .Merodach,  named  /urbanit.  i-  al-o  wur-hii'ped 

years    later.    Nu.  XK.  1-1:1.       'I'he   narrative    end-.    "This  as  the  wife  uf    ]'„•].       A'(/////-c:eii(-trix    is  the  feminine  uf 

is    tin-    water    of    Meribah:     becau.-e    the    children    of  ./mini,  and  luinn  is  the  familiar  epithet  of    Mi-rodaeh. 

Israel    strove    with    tin-    Lord,    and    he    was    sanctified  j        In    .Kabyloii    .Merodach    was    held    in    hi-li    honour, 

in   them."      A  more  than    usually  melancholy  interest  '   He  is  called  "tin;  old  man  of  the  gods."      Herodotus 

attached  to  the  .<1ri<'in<i  at  this  second  Meribah,  because  !  describes  his  temple  with  elaborate  minuteness   (MM). 

Aaron  was  involved  in   it.  si.-u  vor. -.'I,  and  Moses  ton,  see  •   I  >iodorus  savs  that  his  statue  v.'as  a  figure  "standing 

ch.xxvii.it,  on   account   of  \\hich    rebellion   they    were  and  walking."  and  tin;  cylinders  often  bear  a  figure  in 

both  excluded   from  the  land  of   {promise.      In  the  last-  '.  such  a  posture.      The  uates,  as  the  scenes  uf  dispensing 

mentioned   text   it   is  called    "the  water  of   Mcribah  in  justice,  are  under  his  charge,    and   in  this  way  he  may 

Kadesh.  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  :"  and  ''  the  waters  of  ,  correspond   to  the    /It  litli'in   or  old    P.el   of  the    PhfiMii- 

.Meribah- Kadesh,"   Ue.  xxxii.  .M.      Yet   in  all  these  cases  i  dans,    and    the    Saba-an     "  JJel,     the    venerable    aged 

the  {proper  name  may  be  avoided:   and    in  the  two  last  man"   (chwolsohn,  Ssabier  und  Ssabaismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  30).      The 

it  is  a  more  literal  translation  if  we  render  "the  waters  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  full  of  his  praises, 

of  the   strife   of   Kadesh;"    to    which  the  Authori/.ed  and    of    invocations    to    him.        Rawlinson    gives    the 

Version    approaches    very    closely    at    Eze.    xlvii.    l!l,  .following,    "Merodach.   the  great  lord,   has  appointed 

xlviii.   2S,   where  the   spot   is   named   as  marking  one  '  me  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  has  confided  to  niv 

point  in  the  southern  boundary  of   the  promised  land,  care  the  far  spread  people  of  the  earth."       "Merodach 

It  is  these  second   "waters  of  strife"  that  are  meant  the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the  gods,  the  most  ancient, 

in  1's.  cvi.  '.}'2,  on  account  of  the  reference  to  the  sin  has  given  all  nations  to  my  care."       Nebuchadnezzar's 

of  Moses;    the  reference  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  7  (Hebrew  S)  is  ;  inscriptions    always    conclude   with  an  earnest  prayer 
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for  Merodarhs  Continued  protection  and  Messing. 
Other  kinus  use  similar  phrases.  I'oing  a  deity  so 
profoundly  venerated,  his  name  is  of  tun  incorporated 
into  the  royal  names,  as  Evil- Merodach,  Memdueh- 
gina,  Merodach  adin  akhi,  Merodach-Baladan,  <\.c.  &c. 
The  \vorshi]i  of  .Merodach  in  Assyria  was  eompara- 
fcively  recent,  and  Ivalush  III.,  a  king  of  the  first 
empire,  claims  the  merit  of  its  introduetion.  Sargon 
and  Ksarhaddoii  often  refer  to  Merodach  in  connection 
with  Asslmr.  Xo  temple.  lio\vever.  appear*  to  have 
been  formally  built  for  him,  and  his  name  is  never 
combined  with  the  proper  name  of  any  Assyrian 
sovereign,  though,  according  to  M.  Oppert,  out  of  2UO 
eponvms,  eleven  have  Merodach  incorporated  into 
them.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  another  Bel  at 
a  very  remote  period,  who  appears  to  have  been  sur- 
namcd  Xipru  or  Xi/ri'itt,  meaning  pursuer  or  hunter, 
allied  apparently  to  Ximrod,  called  'Stppu-O.  X'cbroth, 
in  the  Septuagint,  and  standing  in  this  way  as  the 
deified  founder  of  Babylon.  Whether  he  is  quite  the 
same  with  Mei'odach,  may  admit  of  doubt;  the  scene 
of  his  worship  being  chiefly  at  Xipur  or  Calueh — the 
modern  Xifliir. 


MER'ODACH  -  BAL'ADAN  [compounded  of 
Merodach  (see  previous  article),  and  Baladan.  which,  if 
a  Semitic  word,  is  supposed  to  mean  "  Bel  is  lord"],  a 
king  of  L'.abylon.  In  2  Ki.  xx.  12,  he  is  called  Berodach, 
according  to  a  common  Semitic  interchange  of  letters. 
Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  x.  L>,  '2)  uses  a  still  carter  form, 
and  calls  him  Baladas — fiaXaSas  ovo/j.a,  TWV  pajBvXwviwv 
paffiXei's.  Merodach-Baladan  is  connected  with  the 
Jewish  history  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  We  are 
told  in  2  Ki.  xx.  12.  and  in  Is.  xxxix..  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  "sent  messengers  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah, 
for  he  had  heard  that  he  had  been  sick  and  had  ; 
recovered."  In  2  Ch.  xxxii.  31  we  read  of  "the  am- 
bassadors of  the  prince  of  Babylon,  who  sent  unto 
him  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the 
land."  Josephus.  however,  states  that  the  purpose  of 
the  embassy  was  to  draw  Hezekiah  into  a  close  military 
alliance,  urging  him  to  be  ffv/jLfj,axov  re  KO.I  (f>iXov 
fellow-lighter  and  friend.  The  three  statements  are 
quite  in  harmony.  The  sickness  of  Hezekiah,  and  the 
astronomical  marvel  accompanying  his  recovery,  were 
the  ostensible  occasion,  while  the  league  was  its  real, 
but  secret  object.  Kgypt  may  have  been  included  in 
the  same  proposed  confederacy.  Is.  xx.  ti.  The  warlike 
power  of  Assyria  was,  at  that  time,  so  vast  and 
menacing,  that  the  king  of  Babylon  might  desire  to 
fortify  himself  by  such  an  alliance,  and  in  this  view 
Hezekiah's  ostentatious  exhibition  of  his  treasure  and 
armoury  was  not  the  result  of  mere  vanity,  but  the 
proof  and  guarantee  of  his  ability  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  the  proposed  treaty.  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria, 
on  his  part,  took  immediate  measures  against  Merodach- 
Baladan,  and  routed  his  army  so  utterly  that  the 
defeated  king  fled  into  exile. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  time  when  the  Babylonian 
embassy  came  to  king  Hezekiah.  The  words  "in 
these  days,''  prefixed  to  the  narrative,  are  vague. 
Rawlinson,  with  some  plausibility,  argues  for  a  date 
prior  to  the  first  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  and  Merodach  - 
Baladan's  reign  is  placed  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
between  B.C.  721-709.  The  fourteenth  vear  of  Heze- 


kiah would  thus  fall  about  71;'.  It  is  known  that 
Merodach-Baladan  recovered  his  throne  for  a  brief 
period,  and  some  suppose  that  the  embassy  was  sent 
during  his  second  and  shorter  reign,  but  the  chronology 
is  vailed  in  obscurity.  The  monuments  and  Scripture 
do  not  seem  t<>  a.uree,  and  in  order  to  effect  a  harmony, 
].)r.  Hincks  proposes  to  drop  Sennacherib's  name  from 
2  Ki.  xviii.  I!',  and  refer  the  story  to  Sargon  Journal  of 
Sacred  LiUT:ttr.ru,  Oct.  !*.».  He/.ekiah.  one  would  sav. 
could  not  have  had  so  much  treasure  to  show,  if  the 
embassy  took  place  after  his  payment  to  Sennacherib 
of  a  ransom  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling,  to  make  up  which  he  was  forced  to  pillage  the 
golden  ornaments  of  the  temple. 

In  a  fragment  of  Bolyhistor  (Kusebms,  Can.  Cliron.  i. 
v.  i)  the  name  appears  as  Marudach-Baldan,  and  in  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  it  stands  with  a  corrupted  spelling 
as  Mardoch-Empall  or  Kmpados.  The  objections  of 
Winer,  Hitzig,  and  Knobel  to  this  double  identification 
are  of  no  great  moment,  though  there  are  discrepan- 
cies not  fully  reconciled  on  any  theory  (see  Kuil  on 
i  Ki.  xx.  IL>).  Both  reigns  of  Merodach-Baladan  are 
clearly  deciphered;  his  first  reiini  <>f  twelve  years:  his 
second  of  a  few  months.  Sargon  boasts  of  defeating 
and  expelling  him  after  a  reiu'n  of  twelve  years;  and 
Sennacherib  records  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  owji 
reign,  he  too  conquered  and  dethroned  the  same  king. 
and  put  in  his  place  a  '•man  named  Belib,"  or  Klibus, 
as  Berosus  calls  him  in  narrating  the  same  transaction. 

(See  Fox  Talbot's  Assyrian  Texts,  p.  1,  L',  for  the  record  of  this 
campaign  as  preserved  on  Bellino's  cylinder. }  Bosanquet 
objects  that  the  Merodach- Baladan.  of  the  monuments 
cannot  be  the  kin^  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology,  p.  (K),  because  he  of 

the  monuments  is  called  son  of  Yugina,  while  he  of 
Scripture  is  called  son  of  Baladan.  But.  as  Sir  Henry 
liawlinson  replies,  "son,  in  Scripture,  often  means 
descendant,  as  Jehu.  2  Ki.  ix.  •!,  •!»,  is  called  both  son  of 
Jelioshaphat  and  son  of  Ximshi."  (Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's 
Essay  viii.  in  Professor  Rawlinson's  Herodotus;  Oppert' s  Chrono- 
logic des  Assyriens,  &c.)  J.I.  E.  | 

ME'ROM  [hei'tJti].  WATEUS  OF.  A  small  lake 
formed  by  an  expanse  of  the  river  Jordan,  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  miles  above  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  "That 
this  place  was  anciently  called  DTiEPtp  (mc-iirfrom). 
the  hit/her  imf<rx,  seems  to  be  implied  in  Jos.  xi.  5-7, 
where  Joshua  is  said  to  have  routed  the  forces  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Hazor,  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  and  to  have- 
pursued  the  fugitives  as  far  as  Zidon  and  the  valley 
of  Mi/pell,  places  which  have  been  already  noted,  ch. 
xxv.,  as  lying  in  the  most  northerly  boundaries  of  the 
land  of  Israel''  (Roland,  p.  i!>:i). 

The  above -noticed  passage,  which  records  one  of 
Joshua's  most  splendid  victories,  is  the  only  one  in 
which  that  lake  is  named.  Josephus,  in  narrating  the 
same  events  to  which  that  passage  refers,  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  lake.  He  speaks  of  the  immense  army 
of  the  confederate  kings  of  the  Ca-naanites,  whom 
Joshua  so  signally  defeated  in  that  neighbourhood,  as 
having  been  encamped,  when  the  great  leader  of  the 
Israelites  fell  suddenly  upon  them,  "at  Beroth,  a  city 
of  the  upper  Galilee,  not  far  from  Kadesh"  (Ant.  v.  i,  is). 
In  his  account,  however,  of  the  overthrow,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  of  the  army  of  another  Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor,  by  Barak,  he  describes  Hazor  as  "a  city 
that  was  situate  over  the  lake  Samochonitis''  (v.  5,  i). 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Merom 
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of  Scripture  and  tho  Samochonitis  of  Josephus  are 
one  and  the  .same.  Jxeland,  in  the  context  of  the 
passage  referred  to  above,  specifies  the  different 
sources  to  which  it  has  lieen  attempted  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  latter  name.  These  are  three  in  Jiuinber. 
viz.  xaittd/',  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  fish;  ait/mird, 
another  Arabic  term  indicating  heig'ht  or  elevation: 
ami,  lastly.  xiiiinc'L,  a  Chaldee  expression  denoting  red- 
ness. The  application  of  either  ihvjirxt  or  lu*t  of  these 
terms  to  the  waters  of  .Merom  seems  hardly  admissible. 
Merom  is  less  notable  fur  the  number  of  its  fish  than 
the  not  distant  Lake  of  Tiberias.  As  regards  rulni-ss, 
its  waters  have  no  such  tnrbid  character,  or  hue,  as 
woidd  make  it  likely  that  Mich  a  quality  should  have 
Li'iveit  the  lake  its  name.  In  point  of  fact,  of  the  three 
main  streams  to  which  the  lake  owes  its  existence,  the 
Masluny.  the  Leddan.  and  that  which  <lescends  from 
Manias,  only  one.  the  Mashaitv  and  that  one  lunch 
the  smallest  of  the  tliree  is  so  ninddv  and  discolomvd 
as  to  deserve  to  be  called  red.  I  >r.  1,'obinsoii  traced  all 
these  streams  to  their  confluence  with  each  other,  at  a 
point,  about  live  miles  below  Tell  ]  )an.  where  the  cen- 
tral stream,  the  Ledd.in.  burst-  f. .rth  from  it-  maum 
f i cent  fountain :  and  the  aspect  here  of  the  rivt  r  .lordan. 
which  they  combine  to  form,  he  describes  as  I'.. Hows: 
"At  the  junction,  a-  it  the  llasbaiiv  entered  the  main 
stream,  its  \vilow  \\aters  were  crowded  to  the  western 
bank  as  far  as  we  could  see.  forming  a  narrow  strip  not 
wider  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole"  (l^'suurclius,  IS;,L', 
i'  D'.i.'O  The  remaining  derivation  of  the  tliree  .-11111110- 
•L 
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than  important. 

This  interesting  lake — iMerom.  Samochonitis,  or 
Mulch  -  lies  embedded  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest 
scenes  in  Palestine.  The  Ard-el-Huleh,  the  centre  of 
which  the  lake  occupies,  is  a  nearly  level  plain  of 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south;  and  its 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  from  seven  to  eight  miles. 
(  In  the  west  it  is  walled  in  by  the  steep  and  lofty  range 
of  the  hills  of  Kedesh-Xaphtali:  on  the  east,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  lower  and  more  gradually  ascending 
slopes  of  llashan:  on  the  north,  it  is  shut  in  by  a  line 
of  hills  hummocky  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  of  no 
:_ivat  height,  and  stretching'  across  from  the  mountains 
of  Xaphtali  to  the  roots  of  Mount  Hennon.  which 
towers  up,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  plain,  to  a 
height  of  1  0,1  MM  i  feet.  At  its  southern  extremity  the 
plain  is  similarly  traversed  bv  elevated  and  broken 
ground,  through  which,  by  deep  ami  narrow  clefts,  the 
•  lordan.  after  passing  through  Lake  Muleh.  makes  its 
rapid  descent  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  level  of  \\hicll 
is  from  linn  to  ,"oo  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  waters 
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to  be  the  only  one  that  is  admissible;  and  it-  proba- 
bility is  all  the  greater  that,  while  it  harnioniy.es  with 
tin'  most  commonly  received  etymology  of  the  Scripture 
name  .Merom.  it  is  at  the  same  time  strictly  correct, 
.-is  descriptive  ol  the  position  of  the  lake  itself,  which 
is  the  ii/ipn-im^t  of  the  lake-  of  the  .Ionian  valley. 

Stanley  >in;ii  HIM!  Palestine,  p.  :;:'!  i,  when  adverting  to 
tin-  question  of  the  origin  and  import  of  the  name, 
-ays:  "This  lake,  now  called  Mulch,  in  old  time.-  bore 
the  name  of  .Merom.  and  afterwards  of  Samachon.  both, 
probably,  from  its  upland  situation  --'the  Iliuh  Lake."  " 
The  fact  that  Kiisebius.  in  his  OiKnini.-tfii'i,,/.  gives  the 
name  of  Merom  as  Mirrni/.  and  states  it  to  be  "a  vil- 
lage twelve  miles  distant  from  Se baste  (Samaria),  and 
near  Oothaim,"  however  singular  or  unaccountable,  can- 
not in  the  least  shake  the  perfect  confidence  with  which 
the  identity  of  Merom  with  the  Samochonitis  of  Josc- 
phus,  and  the  Mfileh  of  more  modern  history,  is  univer- 
sally received. 

As  regards  this  modern  name  of  Mulch,  by  which 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  district  commonly  desig- 
nate the  lake,  there  are  some  grounds  for  tracing  it 
also  to  a  very  ancient  source.  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  in, ;t) 
speaks  of  Herod  as  having  obtained  from  Ca-sar  the 
territory  of  a  troublesome  prince,  named  Zenodorus — 
a  territory  that  lay  between  Trachon  and  Galilee,  and 
which  ''contained  Ulatha  (Ov\a.0a.v)  and  Paneas." 
The  country  so  described  is  the  very  region  in  which 
Lake  Merom  is  situated;  and  Ot'<\d#a  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  the  Greek  form  of  Huleh.  It  is  also  con- 
jectured that  this  Ulatha  of  Josephus  and  Huleh  of 
modern  times  may  derive  their  common  origin  from  a 
period  so  remote  as  that  of  Hul,  the  son  of  Aram,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Genesis,  ch.  x.  23 — a  personage  whom 
Josephus  himself  calls  "Oi'Xos.  Hence,  not  improbably, 
the  name  of  the  district  Oi''Xd$o?;  and  hence  also  per- 


land-cape,  when  seen  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  was  by  the  writer  of  this  notice, 
from  the  lottv  brow  of  the  mountains  of  Naplttali,  can 
Never  fail  to  excite  the-  liveliest  admiration.  The  in- 
tense greenness,  so  unusual  in  Palestine,  of  the  abun- 
dantly \\aten  d  plain  the  bright  blue  lake  n  fleeting 
from  its  bo-om  the  yet  brighter  and  bluer  sky  the 
singularly  picturesque,  ranges  of  the  surrounding  hills 

and.  risinu  tar  above  them  all.  theJebel  esh-Sheikh, 
the  monarch  of  the  mountains,  the  mighty  Mention, 
dark  and  shaggy  to  its  shoulders  with  the  forests  that 
elothi-  its  >id(  s,  and  with  its  double  summit  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  such  a  sight,  bursting'  all  at  once 
n] ion  the  view,  must  be  seen  to  be  adequately  appre- 
ciated and  understood. 

The  lake  it-elf,  though  no  exact  measurement  of  it 
seems  ever  to  have  been  made,  is  about  4  J  miles  in  length 
by  about  '•>  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  and  especially  on  the  south,  west,  and  north,  by 
broad  morasses,  and  by  such  impervious  brakes  of  tall 
sedges,  reeds,  and  canes,  as  to  be  all  but  unapproach- 
able. "  I  asked  an  Arab."  says  the  Kev.  \V.  Thomson, 
American  missionary,  "if  I  could  not  reach  the  lake 
through  the  swamp.  Me  regarded  me  with  surprise 
for  some  time,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  1  was  in 
earnest,  and  then,  lifting  his  hand,  swore  by  the  Al- 
mighty, the  Great,  that  not  even  a  wild  boar  could  go 
through."  On  the  north-western  side  of  the  lake  these 
morasses  extend  almost  to  the  very  base  of  the  Kedesh- 
Naphtali  hills.  At  this  point  is  the  Ain-Mcllaliah,  a 
powerful  spring,  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  a  large  pond 
or  pool,  1  ")d  to  200  yards  in  diameter,  and  which  forms 
one  of  the  smaller  sources  from  which  the  lake  is  fed. 
Though  the  name  signifies  ''the  fountain  of  salt," 
neither  is  the  water  brackish,  nor  is  there  any  saline 
incrustation  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  account  for  such 
a  designation.  The  true  site  of  the  ancient  Hazor  is 
unascertained:  but  if  it  stood,  as  some  have  conjec- 
tured, above  the  Ain-Mellahah,  its  position,  in  a  stra- 
tegical point  of  view,  must  have  been  important  and 
strong,  by  completely  commanding  the  narrow  passage 
l>etween  the  mountains  and  the  lake. 

The  only  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  a  few  tribes  of 
Arabs,  who  all  dwell  in  tents.  There  is  not  a  single 
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rich  swampy  pastures  arc  covered  with  large  herds  of 
buffaloes.  It  wants,  in  a  word,  only  population,  in- 
telligonc.-.  and  industry,  and.  above  all.  security,  in 
order  to  reali/.e  to  the  full  what  the  spies  of  the 
Danites  said  of  it  to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  days 
of  old:  "  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  liehold  it  is  very 
good;  and  are  ve  still  f  lie  not  slothful  to  go.  and  to 
enter  and  possess  the  land.  When  ye  go,  yo  shall  come 
until  a  pe.  .pie  secure,  ami  to  a  large  land:  for  God  hath 
given  it  into  your  hands:  a  place  where  there  is  no  want 
of  anything  that  is  in  the  earth."  .in.  xviii.n,  in.  [  H.  n.J 
ME'ROZ  [probably  dKii/inn].  This  proper  name  is 
known  to  us  only  from  a  single  text.  Ju.  v.  L':;.  "Curse 
ye  Mem/.,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord:  curse  ye  bitterly 
the  inhabitants  tliereof:  because  they  came  not  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
niin'htv."  It  is  nften  represented  as  a  to\vn  which  had 
covered  itself  with  infamy  by  turning  against  the 
Israelite^  in  the  st  rnu'u'le  with  .lahin:  perhaps  by  giving 
asylum  to  the  fleeing  Canaanites.  and  so  standing  in 
contrast  with  .lad.  win.  is  blessed  in  the  followin- 
verse.  But  for  this  there  is  no  solid  foundation  in 
Scripture:  and  the  curse  is  all  the  more  emphatic,  and 
the  lesson  the  more  striking  to  professing  Christians, 
when  we  observe  that  its  fault  was  simply  that  it  did 
nothing,  like  the  wicked  and  slothful  servant  in  the 
parulile  of  ihe  talents.  The  position  of  this  town  has 
not  been  determined:  and  it  lias  no  bearing  upon  any- 
thing else  in  Scripture,  so  far  as  we  know,  .lerome  in 
the  Oiioiituttieon  speaks  of  it  as  being  twelve  Roman 
mile-  north  of  Sobaste  or  Samaria  :  which  was  the 
position  of  Merrus,  a  village  near  Dothan — not  a 
situation,  however,  which  is  recommended  by  any 
consideration  except  his  authority.  Keil  says  the  geo- 
grapher Von  Itaunier.  agreeing  with  Dr.  Wilson, 
thinks  of  Kefr  Musr,  a  village  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  south  of  Tabor:  which  he  considers  more  suitable 
than  Marussus,  or  Murassas,  which  lies  an  hour  and  a 
half  north  of  JJethshean.  [<;.  C.  M.  n.  | 

ME'SECH.  or  MESH'ECH  [<i  (//•«,<•/>/  ,',i,i].  the  sixth 
son  of  Japheth.  Go.  x.  L',  and  the  progenitor  of  a  race  \\lio 
bore  his  name.  This  race  or  people  are  always  men-  | 
tioned  in  connections  which  indicate  their  remote  and 
somewhat  outlandish  character.  The  psalmist  bewails 
his  condition  as  an  exile,  in  language  borrowed  from 
M'esech  on  the  one  side,  and  Kedar  on  the  other:  ''  Woe 
is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  Meseeh,  that  T  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Kedar,'"  Ps.  cxx.  f>  — not  as  being  literally  in  both 
(which  had  been  impossible,  as  they  lay  in  opposite 
directions-,  or  perhaps  in  either— but  his  state  was  all 
one  as  if  lie  were  located  in  such  distant  and  barbarous 
regions.  The  only  other  inspired  writer  who  mentions 
them  is  Ezekiel,  and  by  him  they  are  always  associated 
with  Tubal.  as  if  by  position  or  otherwise  the  two  were 
most  closely  allied,  ch.  xxvii.  13;  xxxii.  ->fi;  xxxix.  i.  The 
opinions  of  the  learned  are  not  altogether  agreed  upon 
the  subject;  but  the  great  majority  identify  Mesech 
with  the  Moschi,  a  warlike  people  dwelling  in  the 
mountainous  district  which  lies  between  Armenia, 
Iberia,  and  Colchis,  and  Tub.il  with  the  Tibarius  in 
Pontus.  The  region  of  the  former  bore  the  name  of 
the  Moschian  mountains,  and  was  every  way  suited  to 
the  habits  and  character  of  a  hardy,  resolute,  and  war- 
like race,  such  as  the  ancient  Moschi  appear  to  have 


been.  In  the  first  centuries,  however,  of  Christianity. 
the  gospel  found  an  entrance  among  them,  and  doubt- 
less had  some  effect  in  softening  and  civilizing  the  man- 
ners of  the  people. 

ME'SHA  [tfC"p,  meaning  uncertain].  1.  It  is  writ- 
ten, Ge.  x.  :«i,  that  the  dwelling  of  the  children  of  Joktan, 
Arab  tribes,  "was  from  Mesha.is  thou  goest  unto  Sephar, 
a  mount  of  tip-  east."  ( lesenius  follows  ,T.  1).  Michaelis 
in  understanding  it  to  be  Mesene,  perhaps  meaning 
"the  middle  country,"  or  ''a  recess,"  or  "  a  fluviatile 
island,"  which  lay  between  the  mouths  of  the  J'asi- 
Ti^'ris,  where  it  falls  into  the  Persian  (itilf.  Knobel 
takes  it  to  be  the  district  and  the  valley  liisha,  or 
Pn.'ishe.  or  P>i shell,  in  tin;  north  of  Yemen,  where  this 
division  of  Arabia  meets  Hedjaz  and  Xejd.  And  this 
is  approved  bv  Fiirst  in  his  lexicon;  \\hereas  he  says 
Muza,  in  south-western  Arabia,  \\hich  has  been  ap- 
proved by  I'ochart,  Nielmhr.  and  Kilter,  suits  neither 
the  required  situation  nor  the  form  of  the  word.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  much  confidence  felt  in  this  iden- 
tification, and  Keil  in  his  commentary  wisely  hesitates 
to  come  to  any  determination. 

2.  MKSHA  [rc>-?.   strictly  nici/n/m.    probably   xiifili/, 
/t/t(i'<  of  a(if<  /'/]•      The  name  of  the  king  of  Moab  who 
revolted  from  the  ten   tribes  after  the  death  of  Aliab, 
against    whom    Jehoshaphat    and    Jchoram    led    their 
united  forces.      He  is  noticed  as  a  great  sheep-breeder. 
•j  Ki.  iii.  l. 

3.  MKSHA  ["'C^p,  nut/aha,  as  in  the  preceding].     The 
first-born   son  of   .Jerahmeel's   brother   Caleb.       He   is 
named  "the  father  of  Ziph."  l  Ch.  ii.  11;. 

4.  MKSHA  [we"?,  //;<•//«/<«,  as  above].      A  descendant 
of  Benjamin,    apparently  born  in  the   land   of   Moab. 
i  Ch.  nil.  8,9.  [n.  c.  M.  D.] 

MESH'ACH.  the  Babylonian  name  given  to  Mishad. 
one  of  Daniel's  companions,  who.  along  with  two  others, 
was  thrown  into  the  burning  furnace  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Da.  i.  7;  iii.  The  import  of  the  name  Meshach  is 
unknown.  Kiirst  would  derive  it  from  the  Sanscrit, 
(iesenius  from  the  Arabic:  but  they  are  mere  conjec- 
tures. It  had  prohahlv  some  connection  with  the  ido- 
latry of  Babylon.  (Net  MISUAKL,  also  NOTCHAD- 

NEZZAK.) 

MESHELEM'IAH    [Heb.    rrpSr?,    also    ^rrcVm, 

M<.-i/itlii,ii((/ili.,  1  Ch.  xxvi.  1,  L'.'.I,  t'-liinii  ,/t/i<,,-«/<  i; JKII/H],  a 
son  of  Kore.  of  the  sons  of  Asaph.  who  held  the  office 
of  porter  or  gate-keeper  in  the  house  of  God  in  the  time 
of  David.  He  is  also  called  Shelemiah,  l  Ch.  xxvi.  14. 
Descendants  of  the  same  family  appear  among  the  re- 
turned exiles  from  I'.abylon.  and  discharging  the  same 
functions,  though  they  are  connected,  not  with  Meshele- 
miah.  but  with  Shallum  the  son  of  Kore.  i  ci>.  ix.  ui; 
Ezr.  ii.  42;  Ne.  vii.  45.  A  son,  however,  or  descendant  of 
Meshelemiah  is  also  mentioned,  l  Ch.  ix.  L'I;  and  there  is 
probably  no  need  for  supposing,  as  some  have  done, 
that  Shallum  in  the  former  passages  was  but  another 
name  for  Meshelemiah. 

MESHUL'LAM  \ friend],  one  of  the  most  common 
names  among  the  ancient  Israelites;  but  though  upwards 
of  twenty  individuals  are  found  to  have  borne  it,  not 
one  of  them  rose  to  any  distinction,  and  the  name  occurs 
only  in  genealogical  registers  and  lists  of  persons  con- 
cerned in  public  transactions,  l  Ch.  iii.  19;  v.  i:i;  Ezr.  viii.  ic; 

x.  1");  Xe.  iii.  4,  30;  vi.  30,  &c. 

MESHULLEM'ETH  [fern,  of  3fe.«Jntlhtm],  the  wife 
of  kino-  Manasseh,  and  daughter  of  Haruz  of  Jotbah, 
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•j  Ki.  xxi.  i:i;  luit  of  her  character  generally,  and  whether 
she  went  alono-  with  her  husband  in  his  abominable 
idolatries,  nothing  is  recorded. 

MESOPOTAMIA.  A  country  of  Asia,  situated 
between  the  31st  and  :iiitli  decree  of  north  latitude. 
and  the  55th  and  tiith  of  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
mi  the  north-east  by  th'-  river  Tigris,  and  on  the  south- 
west bv  tlie  Kuphrates.  r'rom  this  circum-taii'-e  it 
derives  its  Greek  name  of  ,M  e.-opotamia,  or  betwi-eii 
the  rivers.  Its  Hebrew  appellation.  Aram,  M/iaraim 
— Aram  amidst  th'1  river.-  be.irs  the  -ame  te-' nnoiix 
to  its  jiosition.  and  points  out  in  addition  the  tribe  by 
which  it  was  tirst  cultivated  vi/.  Aram,  the  t'ourth 
son  of  Shem.  Mesopotamia  i.-  interesting  as  having 
been,  as  we.  learn  from  tip1  book  of  Gene-is,  the  earliest 
dwelling-place  of  mankind  after  the  Hood.  In  it  were 
sit.nat'-d  tlie  plains  of  Shinar.  and  th-  nortln-rn  portion 
of  th'1  district  repeated  th'1  name  of  it-  lir-t  possessor 
in  the  title  I'adan-Aram  the  li.  Ids  or  plains  of  Aram.' 
Jn  it  were  born  the  chief  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarch* 
d'>\\n  to  the  -.>n>  of  Jacob.  And  at  a  subsequent 
period  we  hear  of  I'.alaam  the  proph,  t  ln-in^  a  native 
of  tin-  countrv.  and  of  a  miiditv  kingdom  established 
there  under  (  hu-han-rishathaim.  Nu.  \\iir.  7;  DC .  x\i;i.  I; 
.In.  ni.  v  Tlie  -"Uthern  part  of  .Mesopotamia  i-  an  arid 
and  sterile  country,  contrasting  rcmarkablv  \\ith  the 
rich  and  luxuriant  cliaracter  ol  the  north.  Th'-  lu-torv 
of  tlii-  country  after  the  patriarchal  |"  riod  is  very  ob- 
scure. Nothing  more  i.-  known  of  <  'hu-han-ri-hathaini 
(liilt  M-C  Kl-HAIll  A  I  \I  than  that  he  attacked  and  sub- 
jugated the  children  of  Israel,  ami  was  in  turn  over- 
thrown ami  probably  -!uin  bv  <  >thniel  the  ^011  "i  Iv-nax. 
.in.  \i.  11,  M. 

.Mesopotamia  wa>  a  warlike  and  populou-  country  in 
the  time  of  David:  for  when  lie  found  it  nccc.-sarv  to 

resellt  the  insult  oilered  to  him  by  llaiiun.  kilii;'  of  the 
Ammonite-,  i  cii.  six  ,  that  sovereign  -.-nt  one  thousand 
talents  of  silver  to  hire  chariots  and  horsemen  from 
Mesopotamia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  A  laruv 
number  both  of  cavalry  and  war- chariots  were  thu- 
obtaineil.  Joab  -aiin  d  over  tht-.-i-  a  decided  victory; 
but  further  forces  having  been  obtained  from  beyond 
the  Tigris,  another  campaign  took  place,  in  which 
David  himself  commanded,  and  totally  muted  the 
force  opposed  to  him.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
Mesopotamia  in  Scripture  till  the  name  occurs  in  the 
Acts,  Ac.  ii.  '.i,  as  one  of  the  countries  whose  inhabitants 
heard  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of 
Clod.  [H.  c— s] 

MESSI'AH  'rrco,  \piar6s).  Literally  "anointed,'' 
which  is  the  translation  always  given  to  the  word  in 
the  Old  Testament,  except  in  Da.  ix.  •!'<.  '2'!.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  sense  in  which  this  title  is  given  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  three  points  must  be  investigated: 
first,  the  custom  of  anointing  as  it  existed  among  the 
Jews;  secondly,  the  primary  idea  which  they  attached 
to  the  name  of  Christ  or  Messiah;  and  thirdly,  the 
ideas  which  the  prophets  have  combined  with  this 
primary  one. 

1.  The  rite  of  anointing  was  intended  to  mark,  not 
what  man  had  dedicated  to  God,  but  rather  what  God 
had  set  apart  for  his  own  purposes:  it  was  God's  royal 
stamp  or  mark,  affixed  by  the  hand  of  man  to  those 

1  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  tlie  Septuusint  places 
Aram,  the  grandson  of  Xuhor,  in  the  position  here  assigned  to 
Aram  the  son  of  Shem. 


pel-sons  or  things  whereby  the  designs  of  Him  who 
worketh  all  things  according  to  his  will  were  to  be 
carried  out.  i>Vc  ANOINT. 

Tuniinu  to  the  Jewi-h  law,  we  tmd  rules  for  com- 
pounding the  sacred  oil  which  was  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  K\.  \\x.  -2'..,  L'l.  The  subjects  for  anointing  are 
marked  out.  vi/.  the  altar.  Ex.  xxix.  SO;  the  high-priest, 
Kx.  xxviii  11;  the  ottering:-,  I.e.  '.:  :  the  tabernacle,  the 
table,  the  alk.  the  candle-tick,  the  altar  of  incense,  the 
laver,  and  the  vessels  attached  to  these.  Kx.  x\x.  •.'(>-•_'!). 
ject  is  "to  sanctify  them,  and  they  shall  be 
most  holy:  whatsoever  toncheth  them  shall  be  holy.' 
The  dedication  of  these  thinu.-.  \\hich  \\as  man'-  part. 
i-  expivs.-lv  distinguished  from  the  anointing  or  sancti- 
fying;, or  sctuno-  them  apart  as  holy  by  Cod,  and 
followed  after  it.  Nu.  vu.  s\ 

In  after-times  I  Jod  caused  Samuel  to  anoint  Saul 
t"  he  captain  over  Israel,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
David  always  treated  Saul  as  an  object  of  especial 
I'tAd'ciice.  ina-much  as  h'1  was  "the  Lord'-  anointed.' 
See  l  s,  xxiv.  ii ,  xxvi.  H  Anointing  thus,  doubtless,  be- 
came a  cu-t.oinarv  rit'1  at  the  coronation  ot  kings, 
and  l"-t  much  of  the  depth  of  meaning  \\hich  dhine 
revelation  had  u'iven  it.  David  was  anointed  a  second 
and  a  third  time.  Al'.-al"in  \\a.-  anointed  by  the 
revolutionists:  and  we  ,-d-o  read  of  the  anointing  of 
Joash  and  Jchoaha/.  The  ccr>  iiu'iiv  was  perl'.nned 
either  liy  the  prophets  or  by  the  priests.  Hlijah  was 
ordered  to  anoint  Kli-ha,  but  he  seems  to  have  pel- 
formed  the  ceremony  by  thro\\  iirj'  his  mantle  over  him. 
Jehu  and  Jlaxai  1  \\ej-e  anointed  for  -pecial  ]iur|ioses; 
and  Cyrus  is  called  the  Lord's  anointed.  Is.  xlv.  1,  the 
siini  heinir  used  for  the  thinu  signified,  namely,  his 
appointment  to  carry  out  <  Jod's  designs  for  the  .b  w.- 
and  for  other  nations. 

'1.  We  now  conn.'  to  con-ider  the  prophetic  use  of 
the  title,  and  the  special  idea  attached  to  it  by  the 
Jews,  When  the  wise  men  came  from  tin-  east,  they 
asked  for  him  "that  is  born  kinu'  of  the  Jews" 
•  i  T(  \iifts  {1arri\ci'S,  ('lie  \\lio  is  kinu  by  right  oi  his 
birtlii.  and  Herod  took  ahum  and  beuan  to  incmire 
wh'-re  "the  anointed"  should  be  born,  and  he  is  told 
that  "  lie  that  should  rule"  \va-  to  be  born  in  I'.etii- 
lehem.  'I'hus  we  si.1,  at  the  outset,  that  the  main  idea 
which  occupied  the  minds  of  all  parties  amongst  the 
.lews,  at  the  time  of  Jesus"  birth,  was  that  a  kiii'4  or 
ruler,  who  had  been  foretold  as  the  Anointed  or  Mes- 
siah, was  to  come.  He  was  to  be  ''the  Son  of  David," 
Mat.  xxii.  -I:;,  and  by  this  title  Jesus  was  constantly 
appealed  to.  Having  obtained  this  idea  of  an  anointed 
king  of  David's  line  from  the  New  Testament,  we 
turn  back  to  the  Old  Testament  to  search  for  promises 
on  the  subject.  In  several  of  the  Psalms  we  find 
David  himself,  and  the  Son  of  David,  spoken  of  in  such 
exalted  and  mysterious  terms,  that  we  see  at  once  a 
prophetic  element  in  them.  Thus,  in  the  second 
Psalm,  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  described  as  con- 
spiring against  the  Lord  and  his  Anointed,  but  God 
prevails,  the  King  rules  in  Zion,  and  the  Lord  says  of 
him,  "Thou  art  my  Son.  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee." 
In  the  forty-fifth,  the  king  is  described  as  anointed  by 
God.  and  yet  as  being  himself  God,  whose  throne 
endureth  for  ever.  He  is  God's  Son,  even  his  first- 
born, and  yet  he  is  David's  seed  by  covenant,  r.s.  ixxxix. 
This  covenant  is  several  times  alluded  to,  and  seems  to 
be  the  historical  basis  on  which  the  prophecies  are 
built.  A  king  who  should  reiim  on  the  throne  of 
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David  is  described  a*  "the  mighty  God,  tin;  father  ot 

Au-os,  tin1  J'riiu't1  of    Peace,"  wh 

Is.  i.\.  ii.      Hi1    is    to    In-   a   rod  and   a  root   from  Jesse, 

ch.  xi.  1,1";   lie  sli:i!l  >it   OIL  hi.-    throne   in  the  tabernacle 

of     David,     cli.   xvi.  5;    1 

rai.-ed  unto    I  )a\  id.   Je 


even  his  iirst-born,  higher  than  the  kings  uf  the  eartli, 
hould  rule  for  ever,     and  anointed  above  his  fellows;  he  is  also  called  Lord, 

I's.  ex.  1;  Je.  xxiii.  C;  Mai.  iii.  1;    and    God,    I's.  xlv.   (i,  7;    he     is 

represented  as  the  arm  of  the    Lord,   Is.  li.  !i;  Hi.  u>;  liii.  i; 

all    be   a  righteous  branch     and  in  Him  are  to   be  fulfilled   the   many  prophecies 
."),  in   whom  the  promise  to     which  assert   that  God   is   to   dwell  with  man,   for  his 


the    house    of 

Jo.  xxxiii.  1 1,  i:> 

name    of     Dai 

then,    undoubtedly,    was   the   person   whom  the  Jews 

were    longing    for — a    divine    king,    of    the    seed    of 

D.ivid.  who  should  make  his  people  a  great,  good,  and 

happy  people. 

•j.  We  have  now  to  gather  together  the  various  rays 
of  light  which  the  prophets  throw  on  the  life  and  work 
of  the  coming  King.  And  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset 
to  notice  that  the  unity  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the 


name  shall  be  called  Jmmanuel,  "  Cod  with  us."  Is.  vii.  14, 
in  him  "the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and 
Such  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,"  ch.  xi.  :,-.  Cod's  tabernacle 
will  be  with  Israel,  and  his  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of 
them  for  evermore,  Eze.  xxxni.  -J7, -v;  sceiJ.su Zee.  ii.  10.  Thus 
he  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  God.  and  yet  to  lie  made 
in  the  likeness  of  man:  nay,  more,  he  was  to  take  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  Is.  xlii.  1;  xlix.  3;  Eze  xxxiv.  23; 
Zee.  iii. '.».  His  dominion  was  to  be  unbounded,  Ts.  ii.  8; 
Ixxii.  --:Mi.  v.  4:  Zee.  ix.  Hi;  the  heathen  were  to  know  him, 
to  submit  to  him.  to  be  joined  to  his  kingdom,  and  to 
h 


prophetic  revelation  of  the  Messiah,  is  not  the  unifor-  rejoice  in  him.  I's  xxii.  2-*;  Is.  ii.  •>,  :,;  xi.  10;  xlii.  1,  c,;  xlix.  <;; 
mity  of  copyists,  nor  is  it  the  drawing  out  of  one1  iv.  4;. \in.ix.  12:  Hag.  ii.  7;  Zee.  ix.  1":  he  was  to  bring  peace 
single  thread  of  promise.  Each  prophet,  doubtless,  into  the  world,  and  to  be  a  bond  of  union  between 
knew  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and  often  we 
lind  plain  references  to  former  prophecies.  P>ut  each 
claims  to  be  the  mouth-piece  of  Jehovah;  each  writes 
under  peculiar  circum-taiices,  for  \\hich  his  message  is 
specially  adapted:  each  seems  bent  on  honestly  fulfilling 
what  was  often  a  most  painful  and  unpleasant  mission; 


Judall  and  Israel.  [-.  ii.  -I;  ix.  ii;  Mi.  v.  :>;  Kze.  xxxiv.  u."i;  Hag  ii. !); 
Zee.  ix.  10;  II...  iii.  i;;  Ju.  xxxiii.  It;  E/.e.  xxxvii.  22;  Zee.  iii.  ]<>•. 
he  was  to  brin L:'  salvation,  Zee.  ix.  li;  Je.  xxxiii.  Hi;  he  was 
to  remove  iniquity.  Is.  iv.  :;,  u  .To.  xxiii.  r,;  E/.e.  xxvii.  23; 
Zee.  iii.  !i;  he  was  to  be  a  comfort  and  refuge  to  his 
people,  is.  xxxii.  2;  xlix.  <i;  ixi.  i,  :',-,  apparently  he  was 


profess  to  be  written,  for  they  contain  too  much  which     covenant  made  with  blood,    and 

was  directly  opposed  to  the  ideas,  hopes,  ami  prejudices 

of     the    people    who    received    them,    to    allow    us    t< 

imagine  that  national  vanity  could  have  invented  them,     Levi,  Mai.  iii.  3,  and  was  to  be  the  judge  and  rewarder 

in  tlie  great  day  of  account.  IV.  ex.;  I.s.  ii.  t;  xi.  4;  Da.vii.  xii; 
Mai.  iii. 

Such  were  the  main  ideas  which  the  Jews  must  have 


or  that  national  pride  would  have  admitted  them  into 
the  sacred  Canon,  except  in  the  sure  belief  of  their 
divine  authority. 

We  have  already  shown,  from  the  Psalms  and  four  ;  derived  from  their  .sacred  writings  concerning  the 
of  the  Prophets,  that  the  .Messiah  was  to  be  a  king  of  coming  Deliverer.  Some,  whose  proud  spirits  groaned 
the  house  of  David,  and  we  might  add  several  more 
references  to  the  prophetical  books,  in  which  he  is 


L'lienth  the  lioman  yoke,   looked  forward  with  yearn- 
ing expectation   to  the  day  when   these  dazzling  pro- 
spoken  of  as  a  Branch   (Zee.  iii.  S.  referring  to  Jere-     mises  should  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Jewish  nation  should 

occupy  the  highest  position  in  the  world;  they  longed 
for  one  who  should   restore  the  kingdom  unto  Israel. 


miah's   prophecy  about    the    Branch    to    be  raised   to 

David),    a    King.    Is.  xxxii.  1;  Je.  xxiii.   ~>;  Zee.  vi.  13;  ix.  !i;  a 

Prince,  K/.o.  xxxiv.  -2\;  a  Ruler,  Mi.  v.  2;  Is.  Iv.  4;  a  Shepherd.  '  Others,  who  felt  the  weight  of  their  sins,  and  who  saw 

:.li.  v.  4;  Is.  xl.  ii;  Je.  xxiii.  4;  Eze.  xxxvii.  ii;  Zee.  xi  ;  and  he  ,  the  darkness  and   ignorance  in  which  the  surrounding 

appears    to    be    represented    by   [Michael    the    Prince,  I  nations  were  lying,  looked  for  the  consolation  of  Israel, 


D.i.  x.  xii.  Then  we  come  to  another  series  of  passages, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  Priest:  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  each  of  these  we  find  that  the  kingly 
and  priestly  offices  are  closely  connected ;  thus,  in  Ps,  ex., 
some  mysterious  being  is  spoken  of  by  David;  first  as 
"my  Lord."  he  is  to  rule  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies, 
whilst  sitting  at  Cod's  right  hand,  and  afterwards  they 


that  they  might  receive  the  old  promise  of  salvation 
through  the  remission  of  sins,  and  that  there  might  lie 
a  light,  which  should  not  only  lighten  the  C entiles,  but 
should  be  the  glory  of  God's  people  Israel.  In  due 
time  Jesus  came  amongst  them,  having  been  pro- 
claimed beforehand  by  John,  hi  the  course  of  three 
years  all  classes  of  Jews  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 


are  to  become  his  footstool,  and  he  is  to  be  a  priest  for  for  themselves  whether  he  were  the  Messiah  or  no. 
ever.  Again,  after  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  about  the  The  common  people,  when  left  to  themselves,  felt  him 
branch  which  was  to  grow  up  unto  David,  he  says,  ,  to  be  the  kind  of  Messiah  they  wanted.  He  healed 
"  David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  the  sick,  bound  up  the  broken-hearted,  spake  as  never 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  neither  shall  the  priests,  the  !  man  spake,  and  worked  most  wonderful  miracles. 
Levites,  want  a  man  before  me  to  offer  burnt  offerings,  But  the  political  and  religious  teachers  were  jealous  of 
and  to  kindle  meat-offerings,  and  to  do  sacrifice  con-  his  influence,  indignant  with  him  for  exposing  their 
tinually,"  ch.  xxxiii.  17,  is.  And  Zechariah  presents  us  secret  sins,  and  offended  at  many  of  his  sayings, 
with  Joshua,  who  was  high-priest  in  his  day.  as  a  ,  Accordingly  they  combined  against  him,  and  in  a 


type  of  the  Messiah,  ''the  Branch,  who  shall  sit  and 
rule  upon  his  throne,  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his 
throne,"  ch.  vi.  12, 1.3.  But  the  Priest-king,  who  is  thus 
clearly  set  forth,  and  who  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  « 
mnn,  seems  to  be  a  partaker  of  a  higher  nature  also. 
We  have  already  noticed  that  he  is  called  God's  Son, 


moment  of  excitement  they  turned  the  tide  of  public 
feeling,  and  so  paved  the  way  to  his  crucifixion.  Mean- 
time his  closest  followers  had  several  times  been 
bewildered  by  their  master's  mysterious  allusions  to 
his  death,  which  seemed  to  them  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  prophecies  about  his  triumph;  and  it  was  not 
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till   ho  himself    called    their    attention  to  it,   after  his          With    regard    to    the    time    of    his    first  coming.   it 

resurrection,    that    they    felt    that    they    had    hithert"  appears  that  he  \vas  to  I.e  preceded  hy  a  special  mes- 

neglected  part  of  the  truth  revealed  l>y  the  prophets.  seiiger.  Mul.ii.  iii.;  he  was  to  add  glory  to  the  temple  of 

namelv,    that    the    Messiah    was    to    sutler    tirst.    and  Xeruhhahcl   l>y  entering  it.    Hw.  n  '\   and   the   limit   ot 

afterwards  to  enter  into  his  «Iory.     It  was  natural  that  time  thus  distinctly  marked  out  receives  further  con- 

they  should  have  let  their  minds  run  <>n  the  triumph-  firmatioii  from  Daniel's  prophecy  of  tin-  seventy  weeks. 

ant  scenes,  rather  than  on  the  sorrows,  depicted  in  tli  ch.  ix.  21-JA      According  to  the  ordinary  rules   of  inter 

messianic  propliecv:   ami  it  could  not  lie  expected  that  pretation.  these  two  prophecies  implied  that  the  .Messiah 

the  Jews  as  a   nation    would    ^ive  up  their  hopes  of  should  come  at  about  the  very  time  in  which  Jesus  was 

immediate  prosperity.  and  turn  to  worship  the  crucined  born;  lie  fulfilled,  in  the   course   of  a  few  years,  all  the 

Son  of   man.   without  a  strim-de.      Still  it  became  them  iu.->-i:uiic   proph-  cies,  except    those  \\hich   relate  to  his 

either  to  acknowledge  that  Jc.-us.   the  ri.-eii  one,  was  kingly  triumjih:  lie  is  no\\  ruling  "in  the  midst  of  his 

the    .Messiah,    or   el>e    to    explain    away   the   seriptuivs  enemies,"    in   his   priestly   character.      The  fact  that  he 

which  seeme<l  to  I.e  fulfilled  in  hi.-  -uti'enng-  and  death,  was  rejected  liy  hi.-  o\\  n    people  is   itself  a  further  eon- 

Some  held  that  these  passages  were  already  fulfilled  in  tirmation  of  proplieey.   and   prepare-  the   way   for  the 


of  the  following  references  will  show-  us  that  this  solution  them  \\lien  they  sliall  "lo 

is  inadequate.    (  )th.-rs  felt  that  the  passages  in  question  pierced.'' 

were  indeed  messianic,  as  many  of  the  earliest  Jewish  Hitherto,  the  comm-  of  the  Messiah  has  l.een  liased 

e  .mmentators    had    allowed,     and    fell    hack    upon   the  on   the    eovenant    made'    with    David,    that    one   of    his 

only  remaining  hypothesis,    namely,  that  there  were  to  seed   should    ivi-n   for  ever:    hut    David   himself    must 

I.e  two  Messiahs,  one  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  to  suiter:  have  connected  that  promise  with  the  prophetic  blessing 

and   one   of   the   house   of  Judah.    t"   reign.        I'.ut    the  -iveii   to   his   furefathiT  Judah   (an    Sim.oiH.    and   that 

accounts  of  the  s\it!erin'js  and  trinmplis  of  the  Messiah  airain  i-    lineally   descended   from   the  gracious  promise 

are    intert  win.  d    so    closely,    that     it    is    impo.-.-ihle    for  made   to  Abraham.    that  in  his  seed    all   the   nations  ol 

them  to  refer  to  two  persons;  moreover,  we  can  trace  a  the  earth   should   In-   Messed.      Nor  can  we  rest  there, 

di.-tinet    seijuence    in    the    hi-tory    of   the   coming    kin-,  for  douhtless    Abraham    knew    by    tradition,    if   no)    by 

whereby  we  can  he  assured   tliat  the  sufferings  were  to  more    sure    means,    the     primeval    promise,    thai,    one 

come  first,  and  the  triumph  afterwards,   in  »  o.d's  own  sprung  from  Kve  wa-  to  eoine  and  fi-hl  the  battle  with 

time.      That   there   are   to   he   two   eominu-   i>   evident.  lh-  oM  .-erpenl  over  again,  and  was  to  win  the  victory 

from    the    fact    that    there    are    two    entirely    different  and   liring  to   nought  the  ilestroyer,  at  the  cost  of  his 

accounts  of  the  coining.      In   one  case  he   is  to  come  own  temporary   sufi'erinu.      If  so,   Abraham  must  have 

from  heaven,  with  holy  an-els,  and  to  reiu'n  gloriously,  felt  that  from  ///'*  family  "the  Seed"  should  spring,  and 

h  i.  vii.;  in  another  h>-  is  described  as  "  meek  and  lowly,  that  <  'anaan    was   to   be  the   land   in    which   the   battlo 

ridinu  mi   an  ass,"    7.1(-  ix.      Nature  itself   would  tell  us  should  be  f.night.       It   remained    for  the   Christian  age 

that  the  humble  coming  \\ouid  precede  the  triumphant  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  this  glorious  chain  of  prophecy, 

one;  but  we  are  not  left  to  nature  here.     I  n  7ec.  iii.  the  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.      We  now  taste 

hiuh-priest  Joshua,  who  is  set  forth  as  a  foreshadowing  the  first-fruits  of  his-  victory,  but  the    full   results  arc 

of    the    Branch,    through    whom    iniquity    was    to    be  hidden   from  our  eyes,    "closed  up  and   sealed   till  the 

removed,  i-  tir-t  clothed  in  garments  of  degradation,  then  time  of   the  end."                                                       1  1!.  H.  <;.] 

they  arc  stripped  from  him.   and  royal  robes  are  put  in  METH'EG-AM'MAH.  _-,       i  1,  "  And  David  took 

their  place.       He   is   to   be   born   of   a    \ir-in,    in    I'.etli-  Methe-'-  Ammah  out  of   the  hand-  of    the  Philistines." 

lehem.    of  the   seed   of    David,    of    the   tribe   of  Judah:  I'.ut    no    place    of   this    uame    anywhere    else   occurs   as 

he  is  to  -n.w  up  as  a   root  out  of  a  dry  -round    before  connected    either   with   Israel    or    with   the    Philistines; 

he  is  to   flourish;   he   is   to   be   a   stone   rejected  by  the  and   the  corresponding   passage  in   1   Ch.  xviii.  1   simply 

builders    before    he    becomes    the     head-stone    of    the  says  thai    "David    smote  the  Philistines,  and  subdued 

corner.    Ps.  rxviii.  L'I<;  is.  xxviii.  n;;  Zuc.  iii.  !i;   he   is  to  bo  de-  them,  and  took  Cath  and  her  towns  (daughters)  out,  of 

sjiised,   smitten,   wounded,   spit  u]  .on.  betrayed   by  his  j  the  hands  of  the  Philistines."      Regarding  this  passage 

friends,   pierced,  scourged,   slain,   his  garments   parted  |  as  explanatory  of  the  other  in  Kings,  Gesenius,  Maurer, 

whilst  he  is  scoffed  at.  P.-.  xxii.;  \li.:i;  l\ix.;  Is.  xlix.  1;  1.  r,;  iii.:  and    others,  translate  the  latter.   "  And  David  took  the 

liii.;  Zuc.  xii.  U;  \iii.  !i;  his  body  is   not   to   see   corrujition,  bridle  of  the  metropolis  (rrpN  JITO)  from  the  hand  of  the 

nor  is  his  soul  to  be  left  in    Hades,   Ps.  xvi.  to;  he   was  to  Philistines  "  —  understanding     by    the    metro]iolis,    or 

ascend  up  on  high.  P-  Ixviii.  i-,  and  to  sit  on  Cod's  right  mother-city.  Oath,  which  David  subdued,  and  of  which, 

hand  until  the  time  when  he  should    restore'  all  things,  ;  as  ruler,  he  held   the  reins  of  government.     The  chief 

and  fulfil  the  glorious  promises  already  noticed.  objection    to    this    view    is    its   eni-matical    character, 

If    it   be   asked   why   there    was   to  be   this  time  of  which  seems  unnatural   in  a  historical   passage,  and  is 

suffering    previous    to    the    glorious    reign,    it   will   be  not  quite   adequately   accounted  for   by  the   supposed 

sufficient  for  the  present    purpose   to   answer,   that  the  reference  to  the  Arabic  proverb,  of  giving  one's  bridle 

Messiah,    as   his   very    name    implied,    was    to    be   an  to   a   person    as   equivalent   to   yielding   to  his  power. 

instrument  by  whom  Cod's  great  purpose  to  man  was  Vet  no  better  explanation  seems  yet  to  have  been  fallen 

to  be  carried  out,  and  that  part  of  his  work  was  sacri-  ,  upon;  for  to  take  Aiiiniuli  in  the  sense  of  cubit,  or  fore- 

ficial.      It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him;  he  made  his  arm.    with    Kwald.    and   to   render,    "  David  took   the 

soul  an  offering  for  sin;  he   was   cut  off,   but  not  for  |  bridle  of  forearm   from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines" 

himself;  he   was  wounded  for  our   transgressions;   he  i   —  he  snatched  from  them  the  reins  of  authority  and 

died  that  the  burden  of  sin  might  be  removed,  that  a  power,  certainly  is  no  improvement  on  the  other  view, 

fountain  might  be  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  and  so   far  as   naturalness  and   simplicity   are    concerned. 

that  reconciliation  mi<_rht  be  made  for  the  transgressors.  Either  Metheg-Ammah  must  have  been  the  name  (after- 
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\v:ir<ls  falling  into  desuetude)  of  the  district  ot  country 
wherein  (lath  was  situated — tin-  opinion  of  sonic  older 
writers  -or  the  explanation  adopted  l>y  Gesenius  must 
lie  taken  as  the  most  probable. 

METHU'SAEL  [probably  man  of  God,  or  man  of 
ii.tkiii;/.  /ii-iit/i  r\.  the  son  of  .Mrliujar],  in  the  line  of 
Cain,  and  father  of  Lainech,  Ge.  iv.  i*. 

METHU'SELAH  [man  of  tending  forth,  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  a  missile,  such  as  a  dart;  according  to 
others,  of  otrspring|.  the  sou  of  Enoch,  in  the  line  of 
Seth,  and  the  father  of  the  Laniech  who  begat  Noah. 
His  name  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  that  of  the  person 
\\lio  attained  to  the  greatest  age  mi  record,  having 
lived  (Hi1,)  years.  According  to  the  Hebrew  chronology 
lie  died  ill  the  year  of  the,  flood.  The,  rabbins  have 
many  foolish  traditions  both  as  to  his  age  and  his  ac- 
ijuirenients.  which  it  is  needless  to  recount. 

ME'ZAHAB  [,r«tn-s  <>f  (jokl,  perhaps  shining  or 
glittering  as  gold],  the  father  of  Matred,  who  became 
mother-in- law  to  Hadar,  the  last  person  who  is  said  to 
have  reigned  in  Eilom,  GC.  .\.\xvi.  :x>.  The  same  account 
is  given  in  the  table  in  Chronicles,  i  Cii.  i.  ,vi,  with  the 
exception  that  Hadar  is  called  Hadad.  lint  in  neither 
place  is  any  indication  given  why  in  this  case  the 
parentage  of  the  wife  should  have  been  so  distinctly 
specified,  while  in  oilier  cases  it  is  passed  unnoticed. 

MIB'HAR  [e/«-t ion,  choice],  one  of  David's  heroes, 
according  to  1  Ch.  xi.  oS,  who  is  also  in  the  passage 
referred  to  called  ;'  the  son  of  Haggeri.''  In  the  corre- 
sponding list  in  '2  Samuel,  the  name  does  not  occur, 
and  its  place  appears  to  be  occupied  by  •'  Bani  the 
Gadite,"  ch.  xxiii.  :x;  or,  if  with  some,  we  couple  with  this 
the  immediately  preceding  word,  it  will  be  "of  Zohah, 
Bani  the  Gadite."  It  is  not  improbable,  that  in  the 
text  of  Chronicles  some  corruption  has  entered,  and 
that  instead  of  "the  son  of  Haggeri"  C"i;rq2.  l>cn- 
Jl<i<i</tri,,  it  should  read  Hani  J/in/i/m/i  ri'rr:!),  Bani 
the  Gadite.  Some  MSS.  have  this  latter  reading;  but 
no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  assigned  why  Mih- 
har  should  appear  as  a  proper  name  in  the  one  list,  and 
be  wanting  in  the  other. 

MIB'ZAR  [ntmiiiiii nf.  fortification],  one  of  the  <lnk(.-< 
or  chieftains  of  Edom,  the  several  tribe-heads  of  the 
Edomite  race,  under  whom  the  people  ranged  them- 
selves, probably  in  later  times,  c;0.  xxxvi.  v>;  \  Ch.  i.  ft). 
Their  names  are  given  ''after  their  places,"  or,  as  it  is 
again  expressed,  '"'according  to  their  habitations  in  the 
land  of  their  possession;"  and  Mibzar  was  therefore 
probably  the  designation  of  some  strongly  fortified 
place  in  the  Edomite  territory.  Kiiobel  would  identify 
it  with  Petra;  but  one  does  not  see  why  the  more  com- 
mon name  of  Sela  should  not,  in  that  case,  have  been 
taken.  Considering  the  habits  of  the  Edomite  race, 
there  must  have  been  many  places  and  positions  to 
which  tlie  name  Mibzar  might  have  been  fitly  applied; 
but  we  want  the  materials  for  connecting  it  with  any 
particular  locality. 

MTCAH,  MICAI'AH,  MI'CHA,  MI'CHAH,  MI- 
CHA'IAH,  such  are  the  various  forms  under  which 
the  same  word  appears  in  our  Bibles.  The  variation 
is  somewhat  greater  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
English  Bible  than  it  is  in  the  original;  but  the  varia- 
tion there  also  is  considerable.  The  word  in  its  fullest, 
and  what  was  doubtless  its  oldest,  form  is  irriTO 
(Micayahu),  and  means  who  is  an  Jehovah!  thalTis, 
ir/io  is  like  him!  But  it  underwent  a  .series  of  abbre- 
viations. The  first  and  smallest  consisted  merely  in 
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the  shortening  of  one  of  the  vowels,  Miriiifihu  ^ri';"*p 
or  irrs'3),  which  has  not  been  adopted  in  our  Knglish 
Bible;  then  Mli-iitjuh  (rrr-p),  or,  as  given  by  our 
translators,  Micaiah  mM'ichaiah;  and  it  was  still  further 
reduced  to  Micah  (1T!"2)  or  Mica  (kro).  otherwise 
spelled  Mii-lml,  and  Mir/,,,..  In  the  following  articles 
the  modes  of  representing  the  word  in  the  Authorized 
\  ersimi  are,  as  usual,  adhered  to:  and  there  is,  conse- 
quently, the  appearance  of  a  variety  of  names,  while  in 
reality  these  are  only  variations  of  one  and  the  same 
name.  But  this  method  is  adopted  as  being,  for  re- 
ference and  general  nse,  the  most  convenient. 

1.  MICAII  THK  Pnoi-iiKT.  One  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  the  sixth  in  order  according  to  the  Hebrew 
arrangement,  the  third  according  to  the  LXX.  In  the 
title  of  his  book  Micah  is  described  as  the  Morasthite, 
or  native  of  Moresheth  or  .Moresheth-Gath.  ch.  i.  14,  a 
town  which  would  appear  from  the  name,  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  south-west  of  Judea.  not  far  from  the 
ancient  Philistine  city  of  Gath.  Jerome  informs  us 
that  iu  his  day  it  still  existed  as  a  small  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eleutheropolis,  then  the  chief  city  in 
that  district  of  Palestine.  From  this  it  appears  that 
Micah,  like  Isaiah,  was  a  native  of  the  southern  king- 
dom of  Jndah;  and  in  that  kingdom,  so  far  as  we  are 
informed,  he  spent  his  entire  life. 

From  the  figures  and  illustrations  which  he  employs 
in  the  course  of  his  prophecy,  it  would  seem  that,  like 
Elisha  and  Hosea,  and  others  of  the  prophets,  he  be- 
longed to  the  agricultural,  rather  than  to  the  pastoral, 
portion  of  the  population,  ch.  i.  (i;  ii.  •>-,  iv.  12,  13;  vi.  i;,;  vii.  i. 

The  title  of  the  book1  informs  us  that  he  prophesied 
"'in  the  days  of  .lotham,  Aha./,  and  He/ekiah,  kings  of 
Judah/'  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
He  thus  formed  one  of  that  remarkable  group  of  pro- 
phets of  which  Isaiah  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre 
(tee  AMOS).  And  between  his  prophecies  and  those  of 
Isaiah  there  are  many  points  of  contact.  These  two 
prophets,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  as  intimately 
related  as  their  older  contemporaries  Hosca  and  Amos, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  Jeremiah  and  Ezckiel. 

In  1  Ki.  xxii.  an  older  prophet  of  the  same  name  is 
mentioned,  who  has  not  unfrequently  been  confounded 
with  the  author  of  the  book  of  Micah.  But  the  former 
Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  prophesied  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  earlier 
than  Micah.  The  coincidence,  however,  between  the 
opening  words  of  the  book  of  Micah — C^2  C<%2"  •r'CC'i 
hearken  yc  nations  aU — and  the  last  recorded  words 
of  Micaiah.  i  Ki.  xxii.  2S  is  striking. 

An  interesting  notice  of  Micah  is  found  in  Je.  xxvi. 
18,  where  he  is  mentioned  by  name  as  Micah  the 
Morasthite,  and  a  prophecy  of  his,  ch.  Hi.  12,  is  quoted 
verbatim.3  He  is  also  said  to  have  prophesied  to  all 
the  people  of  Judah  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah;  and  with 
such  good  result  that  Hezekiah  and  his  people  "be- 
sought the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil 
which  he  had  pronounced  against  them." 


1  The  accuracy  of  the  title  has  been  called  in  question,  but 
not  on  any  sufficient  grounds.  It  is  not  doubted  that  he  pro- 
phesied under  Hezekiah. 

-  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  prophecy  had  been  delivered 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  was  then 
delivered  anew,  the  prophet  having  in  the  interval  committed 
it  to  writing,  or,  it  may  be,  changed  his  residence  from  the 
country  to  the  capital. — See  Caspar!  on  Micah,  and  Hengsten- 
berg's  C'/iristoloiiy. 
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Of  the  prophet  personally  nothing  further  is  known. 
For  the  traditional  notices,  see  C'arp/.ov.  1 'ntnul. 

The  jH-uiJtC't/.—  L'h.  i.  'J'he  prophet  calls  on  all 
nations— the  earth  and  all  therein --  to  give  ear  while 
Jehovah  witnesseth  against  his  people.  The  mani- 
festation of  Jehovah  in  awful  majesty  is  dcseriU  d. 
The  cause:  his  people's  sins--  their  unfaithfulness, 
their  unrighteousness.  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  tin- 
great  centres  of  impiety,  ver.  5.  Therefore  Samaria 
shall  become  as  a  -tone-heap  in  a  Held:  her  idols  shall 
lie  stripped  of  their  glory:  and  ht-r  accumulated  wealth 
shall  Lv1  to  enrich  foreign  capitals  and  shrines,  ver.". 
For  this  the  prophet  mourns  .-md  \\ails.  because  her 
wound  is  incurahle.  .ludah  also,  tainted  by  her  sins, 
srems  doniiied  t"  -hare  her  ruin.  'I'lu-  const<  rnation 
and  grief  of  various  places  swept  over  hv  tin-  Assyrian 
invasion  is  verv  strikingly  d<  picted  in  ver.  lo-lii. 

C'h.  ii.  Apostasy  from  (""I  is  never  dissociated  from 
injustice  to  man.  In  this  cha|iter  accordingly  the 
prophet  denounces  the  pi -e\  ailing  COM  tousiie.-s  and 
oppression  of  tin  pour,  and  predicts  the  judgment  of 
God.  The  robbers  shall  1..-  stripped  of  their  ill--"tten 
gains,  anil  the  lands  they  had  sei/ed  by  -violence  shall 
lie  wi-ested  from  their  grasp,  ver.  l-'i.  .lelio\-;ili,  indeed, 
i-  slow  t"  anu'cr.  and  hath  no  delight  in  words  that 
wouiul  and  tt-rrit'v  :  but  now  his  patience  has  Iweii 
wearied  «.nt  by  tin-  sins  of  the  people.  lie  can  l«-ar  im 
longer  the  ruthless  extortion  that  spares  not  even  help- 
less women  and  children.  Tin  ivfoiv  up  and  Intone: 
this  i-.  not  vour  rest.  The  land  is  polluted  by  sin:  and 
the  infatuated  people,  deaf  to  the  warning  voice  of 
.lehovah's  prophet-,  uill  listen  only  to  tin-  voice  of 
liais,  who  I. id  them  iv\d  in  wine  and  strong  drink, 
and  fear  no  evil,  ver  ii-11.  Yet  Cod  hath  not  east  off' 
his  people  for  ever.  He  who  scattered  in  judgment 
\\ill  yet  Leather  in  IIMTCV.  ver.  li',  i:;.1 

('h.  iii.  In  this  chapter  the  prophet  turn-  to  tin- 
govern  in  i;-  classes  the  In  ads  and  judges  of  the  people. 
ver.  ii,  the  false  prophet-,  u  r. :,--.  with  whom  in  ver.  11 
lie  associates  the  priests  also.  The  unjust  rulers  and 
judges,  \\ho  for  a  lirihe  slmt  their  ears  to  the  crv  of 
the  poor  t.hev  too  shall  one  dav  crv  in  vain.  Jeho- 
vah's face  is  hidden:  his  ear  is  shut  against  them.  ver.  I 
The  false  prophets  who  for  a  living  fawned  upon  the 
rulers,  and  flattered  them  with  delusive  words  of  peace, 
their  light  shall  soon  lie  turned  into  darkness,  and  in 
shame  they  shall  cover  their  months.  ver.  7.  For,  be- 
cause of  the  sins  of  rulers,  priests,  and  prophets,  "/ion 
shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become 
heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  hi^h-plaees 
of  the  forest,"  vur.  Hi. 

l'h.  iv.  v.  Yet  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  not  fail. 
Zion  shall  rise  airain  from  her  ruins:  yea.  though  an 
insignificant  height,  shall  overtop  in  glory  the  highest 
mountains.  Zion,  purified  by  sufferings,  shall  become 
the  moral  centre  of  the  world,  ver.  i-.v  The  wayworn 
and  scattered  flock  shall  be  gathered  in.  'J'he  remnant 
shall  become  a  mighty  nation.  Jehovah  shall  reign  in 
Zion  for  ever.  ver.  r,-«.  Xon\  indeed,  it  is  far  other- 
wise. .For  Zion  must  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth 
before  she  experience  its  joys;  but  the  time  of  joy  will 
come,  ver.  <>,  10.  Zion  must  go  into  captivity  to  Babylon 
(the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness);  but  there  she 
shall  be  delivered.  The  foes  that  now  surround  her. 
confident  of  victory,  shall  lie  trodden  under  foot, 

1  These  two  concluding  verses  of  the  cluipter  some  take  to  be 
the  words  of  the  false  prophets.  But  see  cli.  iv.  f.,  7. 


•,  scends  from  his  wrapt 
ople  to  repentance.  He 
hills  to  hear  Jehovah's 
He  recalls  to  mind  his 


ver.  11-1:1.  At  the  moment  when  she  is  most  helpless 
and  hopeless,  Ood  shall  interpose,  and  in  the  most 
wonderful  and  unexpected  manner.  Out  of  Fiethlchem- 
Ephratah,  a  place  of  no  account  among  the  thousands 
of  J  udah.  "shall  go  forth  a  rnler  in  Israel,  whose  I'-oin^s 

c  ;-          r> 

forth  have  been  of  old.  even  from  everlasting."  'I  he 
birth  of  the  .Messiah  shall  brin-  .-a'\ation  to  Israel. 
peace  to  tin.'  world— not  peace  in  sin,  but  peace  in  vic- 
tory over  sin.  Thus  shall  the  remnant  of  Israel  be  at 
once  "as  dew  from  the  Lord,  as  showers  upon  the 
L;rass,"  ver.  i:,  and  as  the  lion  among  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  ver. 7;  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and  of  death 
unto  death.  And  in  the  end  cverv  carnal  weapon  shall 
be  broken,  every  idol  shall  be  cut  off,  every  enemy  shall 
be  ca-t  down. 

( 'h.  vi.  The  prophet  now 
elevation,  and  summons  the  ] 
calls  ujioii  the  mountains  an 
controver-v  v>  ith  his  people. 
-iii'iial  favours  in  the  past  how  he  had  delivered  them 
from  the  iron  furnace  of  Kgypt.  and  turned  the  curse 
of  I'lalaam  into  a  blessing,  ver  1..Y  And  \\hatdoes  lie 
i-ei|uire  of  them  '  No  costly  otli  rin^s.  or  bloody  sacri- 
fices; but  only  this — ''To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  their  Ood."  Yet  this  most  reason- 
able service  Israel  hath  refused  to  render.  In-tiad  of 
ri-hteoii-iiess  there  is  \\Toiio-;  instead  of  mercy,  cruelty: 
instead  of  humbl"  pietv.  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  ver 
lo-li.  The  -tatute-  of  (  >mri  and  the  policy  of  the  house 
of  Alial.  an-  observed:  but  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are 
de-pised.  and  his  word  disregarded. 

(  'h.  \  ii.  The  prophet  bewails  the  sad  state  of  matters. 
So  i  lee]  i  and  widespread  has  the  corruption  become, 
that  it  lias  loosened  the  closest  social  bonds,  and  shut 
the  ear  even  against  the  voice  of  nature,  ver.  .1,  6.  Yet 
he  does  not  despair.  He  believes;  lie  hopes:  he  waits, 
(lotl  is  his  hoj ic,  his  salvation,  ver.  7.  Suddenly  lie  hears 
the  voice  of  Zion.  the  captive  daughter  of  Zion,  peni- 
tent, yet  confidently  e\|ire>-in-j  her  hope  in  Jehovah. 
ver.  f  i".  He  sc.s  her  walls  rebuilt,  and  her  scattered 
children  gathered  in.  v.-r.  11,1:1  Jehovah  stretches  out 
his  arm  as  in  the  days  of  old.  ver.  iv  the  nations  behold 
in  silent  awe,  and  vo\\  allegiance  to  Jehovah  and  Israel. 
ver.  id,  17.  The  prophet  adon  s  Jehovah.  ( !od  of  mercy 
and  truth,  ver.  1  •>-•_'(). 

Fmm  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
prophecy  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  unity  pervades  the 
entire  composition.  There  is  a  threefold  distribution, 
marked  by  the  recurrence  of  the  prophetic  "  IH-HT  //'," 
eh.  i.  •-';  iii.  1;  vi.  l;  the  second  division,  di.  iii.-v.,  being  dis- 
tinguished also  in  a  very  obvions  manner  b\  the  nature 
of  its  contents  from  the  first  and  last.  Its  subject  is 
the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom.  The  first  division  is 
introductory  and  preparatory;  its  subject  being  the 
overthrow  of  the  worldly  kingdoms  that  now  are,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  spiritual  kingdom  that  is  to 
be.  The  third  division  contains  the  prophet's  appeal, 
founded  on  the  two  which  precede.  The  prophecy 
thus  reaches  its  highest  elevation  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  book. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  book 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  a  single  effusion  of 
the  divine  Spirit  on  some  definite  occasion,  but  rather 
as  a  concise  exhibition  of  Mieah's  entire  prophetic 
teaching.  The  historical  basis  is  not  preserved  unaltered 
throughout;  the  central  portion  of  the  prophecy  con- 
necting itself  more  closely  with  the  reitm  of  He/ekiah, 
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the  other  portions 
and  Aha/.,  ch.  i.  :., 
p.  4n",  «(.-.,  i  lark's  trans.) 

\Vitlithei-arlier  chapters  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  the 
|>rophecy  of  ."Micah  has  much  in  common.  The  pre- 
vailing sins  which  it  denounces  with  unsparing  severity, 
ch.  ii.  \!i;  iii.  ^,:!,  I'-li;  vi.  m-l-;  vii.  ,-j,  i;,  are  the  same  which 
meet  us  in  the  pages  of  Isaiah,  ch  i.-v.  The  glories  of 
Israel's  future  are  described  in  an  ever- memorable 
passage  common  to  both  prophets,  Is  u.  -.'-laud  Mi.  iv  i-:;;' 
and  the  intimations  respecting  the  Messiah  which  we 
find  in  the  one  illustrate  the  similar  intimations  con- 
tained in  the  other.  Compart.-  especially  the  noted 
prophecy  in  Is.  vii.  14-10  with  Mi.  iv.  !>.  10;  v.  2  (3). 

To  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
over  the  ceremonial  in  religion  was  one  principal  part 
of  the  prophet's  duty;  and  by  none  of  the  prophets  was 
this  duty  more  faithfully  discharged,  and  with  more 
lasting  result,  than  by  Micah:  for  his  words.  "  \Vhere- 
with  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  f"  &c..  ch.  vi.  ii-\  have 
been  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  multitudes  in  every 
succeeding  age.  Compare  Is.  i.  ll-'ju. 

Another  and  a  related  truth  common  to  Isaiah  and 
Micah  is  the  necessity  of  Israel's  humiliation  before  the 
latter  days  of  glory  arrive.  Israel  must  become  a 
remnant,  rnsri',  in  order  that  it  may  become  the  life  of 
the  world.  The  underlying  spiritual  element  must  be 
stripped  of  its  thick  carnal  wrapping,  in  order  that  it 
mav  assert  and  manifest  its  power.  Therefore  Isaiah 
called  his  son  Shearjashub — n  rd/iinii//  xlnill  I'dni-,/,  and 
Micah  prophesies  of  the  rcm/Kdit  of  Israel  that  it  shall 
lie  as  dew  from  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  many 
people;  and  of  Zion.  that  it  must  he  ploughed  as  a 
field  before  it  is  "established  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains." ch.  iii.  12;  iv.  1;  v.  b  (7). 

Verv  striking  is  the  contrast  in  Micah  between 
Babylon  and  Bethlehem.  Babylon,  the  ancient  crown- 
ing city,  and  seat  of  the  antitheistie  power,  shall 
triumph  over  carnal  Israel,  ch.  iv.  in;  but  out  of  the 
unknown  Jewish  village  of  Bethlehem  shall  come  one, 
before  whose  spiritual  power  the  great  Babylon  shall 
crumble  into  du.-t. 

The  divine  name  which  appears  with  greatest  fre- 
quency is,  as  usual  in  the  prophets,  Jehovah:  but  we 
also  meet  with  Adonai  and  Adonai  Jehovah,  ch.  i.  •_', 
also  "the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,"  ch.  iv.  i:;,  and  ''Je- 
hovah of  hosts,"  ch.  iv.  4.  Elohim  is  used  distinctively  of 
the  divine  as  opposed  to  the  human  in  ch.  iii.  7. 

The  style  of  Micah  is  not  uniform — sometimes  more 
abrupt  and  elliptical,  like  Hosea's;  sometimes  more 
smooth  and  simple,  like  Isaiah's.  Each  division  of  the 
book  hears  this  double  character.  The  central  division, 
ch.  iji-v.,  for  example,  has  for  its  central  stanza  ch.  iv. 
•S-v.  3  (which  indeed  is  the  central  and  principal  por- 
tion of  the  whole  book);  a  passage  of  great  difficulty, 
presenting  a  succession  of  abrupt  contrasts  between 
the  present  and  the  future;  while  the  language  of  the 
remaining  stanzas  is  most  simple  and  easily  understood. 
Not  unfrequently  the  prophecy  assumes  the  dramatic 
form.  In  ch.  i.  10-15  we  have  many  examples  of  the 
paronomasia,  or  play  upon  words,  of  which  ancient 
writers  were  so  fond. 

For  references  to  Micah  in  the  New  Testament,  see 
Mat.  ii.  5,  0;  x.  35,  30;  Jn.  vii.  42;  Ep.  ii.  ]4.  But 

1  Whether  Isaiah,  or  Mk-.ah,  or  a  prophet  older  than  either, 
was  the  original  author  of  this  prophecy,  is  a  question  still  imb 
jadice. 


independently  altogether  of  these  references,  no  one- 
can  study  the  prophecy  without  being  convinced  that 
Mieah  was  a  man  ''full  of  the  Holy  dhost  and  of 
power,"  endowed  with  a  supernatural  insight  into  the 
divine  pin-post-  and  the  future  developments  of  provi- 
dence, a  burning  love  of  riu'ht  and  hatred  of  wrong, 
and  an  unfaltering  faith  in  Jehovah,  which  u'ive  to  his 
often  plain  and  unadorned  utterances  a  power  which  his 
contemporaries  acknowledged,  .1.,.  xx\i.  i^;  and  which, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  centuries,  is  still 
fresh  as  ever.  |n.  n.  w.| 

2.  MICAH  (>[••  Aim-NT  KPIIKAI.M.  This  person,  whose 
religious  practices  and  the  consequences  to  which  they 
led,  are  narrated  in  Ju.  xvii.  xviii..  is  in  the  original 
first  called  Alicavohu,  rii,  \\\\.  i,  but  afterwards  he  is 
generally  designated  by  the  more  abbreviated  form 
Micah.  Hi  is  said  merely  to  have  belonged  to  Mount 
Kphraim.  ami  may  consequently  he  supposed  to  have 
been  himself  an  Ephraimite;  but  neither  his  family 
relationships  nor  his  local  environments  have  been 
more  precisely  indicated  in  the  sacred  narrative.  The 
time  al>o  when  he  lived  is  left  in  considerable  uncer- 
tainty: the  narrative  only  lets  out  incidentally  that 
there  was  then  no  king  in  Israel,  ch.  xvii.i):  xviii.  i;  so  that 
the  transactions  associate! I  with  his  name  must  have 
occurred  sometime  during  the  period  of  the  Judges. 
That  it  was  not.  however,  the  closing  period,  but  one 
probably  belonging  rather  to  the  earlier  than  the  later 
half,  mav  be  inferred  from  the  u'cnt.-ral  tenor  of  the 
narrative  itself,  and  in  particular  from  the  person 
whom  Micah  assumed  for  priest  (Jonathan)  being  said 
to  be  the  son  of  (!ershoin.  ch.  xviii.  30  set  JONATHAN 
\o.  1).  The  story  related  in  this  brief  narrative  re- 
specting Micah  and  his  family  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  book  of  Judges,  mi  account  of  the  in- 
sight it  gives  into  the  mixture  of  light  and  darkness, 
religious  convictions  on  the  one  hand,  anil  on  the  other 
gross  misapprehensions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  giving 
them  effect,  which  appear  to  have  at  the  time  occa- 
sionally prevailed  among  the  families  of  Israel.  The 
story  begins  abruptly  with  a  confession  on  the  part  of 
Micah  to  his  mother  respecting  lloo  shekels  which  he 
had  stolen  from  her,  and  at  the  loss  of  which  she  had 
used  violent  language;  he  admitted  himself  to  have 
been  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  and  restored  what  he- 
had  taken  away.  She  then  declared  the  purpose  to 
whicli  she  had  destined  the  treasure;  namely,  to  make 
a  graven  linage  anil  a  molten  image  to  Jehovah,  and 
this  "for  her  son,"  meaning,  no  doubt,  for  his  special 
behoof,  ch.  xvii.  :i.  lie  now  went  along  with  her  in  the 
purpose,  and  with  2iiO  shekels  they  got  the  images 
made — the  remaining  part  of  the  sum  being  probably 
required  to  lit  up  a  proper  place  for  their  reception, 
and  to  provide  the  ephod.  teraphim,  and  other  articles 
that  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  service  to  be 
performed.  Alkali  thus  obtained  for  himself  what  is 
called  an  "  Elohim-house,"  or  house  of  God,  ch.  xvii.  s— 
not  "gods,"  as  in  the  Authorized  Version;  for  the 
whole  apparently  was  done  by  this  man  and  his  mother 
as  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  He  then  consecrated  one 
of  his  own  sons  for  a  priest;  but  being  conscious  that 
this  was  an  improper,  or  at  least  unsatisfactory,  arrange- 
ment, he  afterwards  gladly  accepted  the  services  of  the 
Levite  Jonathan,  who,  in  travelling  northward,  hap- 
pened to  come  to  the  house  of  Micah.  He  now  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  good  fortune,  and  with  confi- 
dence expected  the  blessing  of  Jehovah,  since  he  had 
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obtained  a    Levitt-  for  priest,  cli.  xvii  i:;       In  thi.-  how-  himself,   excepting   the   report   of   the  remarkable   in- 

ever  lie  was  disappointed;   fur  in  the  course  of  the  raid  terview  between  him  and  Ahab.  contained  in  the  last 

made  by  a  section  of  the  Danites  to  the  northern  parts  chapter  of  the  first  bonk  of   Kings.      He  a])]iears  there, 

of  the  country,  he  lost  both  his  priest  and  the  chief  furni-  on  the  occasion   of  Ahab's  consultation  with  Jehosha- 

tnre  of   his  idolatrous   sanctuary — the  whole  beiniT  car-  phat  about  'joini;-  up  to  the  war   against  the  Syrians  at 

ricd  off  and  located  in   Dun.      lint   for   this  part  of  tin-  Kanioth-t  iilead,  as   the   only  true    pr.  .pliet   of  Jehovah 

story,  see  under  I)AN  and  JONATHAN.  in   the   neighbourhood.      Not   the   only   one.   however, 

it    is    difficult    to    account    for  the    -trance   medle\  who  pretended  to  ^ive  forth  prophecies  in  the  name  of 

which   this    <tory    presents,    of   knowledge   of  the  true  Jehovah.      For   \\hcn.lehoshaphat   entreated   that   the 

God,  <-oupled    with   an   apparent  or  real    ignorance    of  mind  of  the  Lord   should   lie   inquired   into  concerning 

tlii'  proper  way  to  obtain   his   blessing.      Micah   knows  the  matter.   Ahab  brought   together   no  few. -r  than   loo 

that  Jehovah   oiiLrht  alone    to    lie   worshipped,  as   alone  men,  who  all  declared    it    to    be   the   mind    of  Jehovah 

capable   of   imparting  blessing  t<>   men:   he  knows  also  that  they  should    u'o  up  to  Kanioth.  and  that  lie  would 

that  the   Levites  had  been  specialh   set  apart  for  .Ic-ho-  ileliver  it  into  th'-ir  hand.      That    these  were,  however, 

vah's  service,  and  that  worship  p.-rfornied  by  one  of  thi.-  no  true  prophc  ts  i,f  Jehovah  i-  evident  from  their  being 

class  was  likely  to  lie  more  acceptable  than  when  piv  afterwards   einphatieallv   designated    Ahab's   prophets, 

si-ntfd  by  others.      Vet  he  seems  to  lie  ignorant  of  the  in    contradistinction    to   the     Lord's.    \>-i-  L'-J,  L1::-.   eviilent 

stringent    prohibition,    so    frequently    repeated    in   the  also  from  the  suspicion   created    in    the   mind  of  Jtho 

Mosaic   legislation,   against   the    use  of   images  in   the  sliaphat  respecting  their  character  by  their  manner  and 

worship  of  Jehovah:  of  the  eijiiallv  stringent  prohibition  appearance:    for.    after    they    had    all     spoken,    and    as 

against  setting  apart  any  ]ilaee  or  house  of  wor-hip  be-  having  yet  to  learn    the   real    purpose  of  heaven,  Jelio- 

side  the  one  of  God's  own  appointment:  and  also  of  the  shaphat  asked    \\lictli--r  there   was   not    yet    a   prophet 

distinction  s<> broadly  marked  between  Lovite  and  priest  of  Jehovah.      In    consequence  of  this  request    .Mieaiah 

in  regard   to  thf  kind  of   services  respectively  as-i^ned  was  me;itioned  by  Ahab.  but   with  the  notification  that 

them.      A    certain   pious   feelinu    was   doubtless   at    tin  he  hated    him.    "for    he   doth    not    prophesy  good    con 

bottom  of  thi'  procedure:    Micah   and  his  mi. (her     pro  cerninu'    me.    but    evil."    HT.  -      which    in    the    circiim 

bablv   misled    |,\-   some   examples    ,,f    apparently    pros  stances  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  further 

penm-,    idolaters  -had    conn-    to    think    that    the    lie-t  ]iroof    of    the    e— eiitial    ditl'erence    between    the   actual 

way  t  i  secure  the   divine    blessing   \\  a  -  to  -••(   up   a  -<>rt  position  of   thi-  man   and    the   others  who  assumed  the 

of  Shiloh  for  themselves,  and   to  do   it  \\ith  Mich  mate,  name  of  prophets  of  the  Lord.    It  was  formerly  supposed 

rials  and  instruments  as  they  could  command.       It  was  by  many    commentator,-.,  that  these  four  hundred  were 

the  sann    tiling  substantially,  though  on  a  smaller  -calf,  prophet-  of  I'.aal:  either  such  as  hail  escaped  the  carnage 

that  was  afterwards  exhibited,  and  pertinaciously  clmi"  at  < 'annel.  i  Ki   \\-i\\   i»,  or  others   who  had  been  substi 

to.  in  the   kingdom  of  Israel:   Micah.  with   liis  corrupt  tnted  in  the  place  of  those  who  were  slain  there.      It  i- 

worship  and    unauthori/ed    prie-t.   was  the  pi-ototvpe  of  objected    to   this   view    by   Keil,  that  if  such    had   been 

Jeroboam,  ami    it   is   possible   that  in    the  one  case,   as  their  character  Ahab  could   not  have  inquired  at  them 

well  as  in  the  other,  the  massing togi  t her  of  -uch  lifter  "the  word  of  Jehovah:"  he.  then-fore,  conceives   them 

ogeneous  elements   wa-   the  result  "f  some  perverting  to  have  been  "  the  prophets  of  the  kingdom  of    Israel, 

bias,  even  more  than  of   ignorance.      At  all  events,  we  who  complied    with   the  calf  worship.  Ljave  themselves 

can    scarcely    err    if    we    suppose    that     the   record    of  out    as   pro] diets   of   Jehovah,    whom  they    worshipped 

Micah's   proceedings,  and  of   the  fate  which  befell   his  uniler  the  >\niln>l  of  the  calves,  who  consequently  had 

Elohim-house,  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  timely  warn-  no  divine  call,  and    were,  if   not  in  the    pay.  at  least  in 

iny  to  Jeroboam,  ant!   those  who  followed   his  crooked  the  service,  of  the  idolatrous  king  of  Israel"    Coin,  on  i  Ki 

policy.       lint  we  should    probably  err.  if,  with    some  in  \\ii.  5-M.      This    is,  probably,    the   correct   view   of  their 

the  present  day.  we  should  regard  the  case  of  Micah  as  position      only,   it  must   be   reni'-mbcrcd,  that  after  de- 

one  of  frequent  occurrence   in   the  time  of   the  Judges,  cisive   judgments    had    been    inflicted    on    the   avowed 

In  the  extent  to  which   it  combined    the  false   and    the  worshippers  of  liaal.  it  became  one  of  the  usual  modes 

true,  it  may  justly  be  viewed  as  somewhat  exceptional:  of  sophistication    resorted   to   by   those   who  sought  to 

though    we    can   scarcely  doubt    that    then-    were   cases  confound  ( Jod  and   Helial.    to  interchange  the  names   of 
which  bore  a  measure  of  re-semblance  to  it.                         i  Jehovah  and  liaal      as  if  there  were  no  essential  diff'er- 

3.  Mir.ui.  The  eldest  son  of  r//.iel.  the  son  of  :  ence  between  them  '  <>V< -IIHI/II-  I'.AAI,.)  It  is  perfectly 
Kohath,  l  Hi.  xxiii.  •_'  i.  In  the  next  chapter.  vL-r.  :.'»,  it  [lossible.  therefore,  that  the  four  hundred  in  question 

occurs  again,  but  is  written  .Mich ah  in  the  Authorized  mi<_dit  appear,  according  to  the  occasion,  either  as  the 

Version  a  curious  example  of  the  indifference  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  or  as  the  prophets  of  liaal. 

translators  to  a  uniform  mode  of  spelling  the  word.  It  would  seem,   by  comparing   ver.  H.  !*  with  ^(t.  '27. 

4.  MICAH.      A  son  of  Merib-haal,  or  Mephibosheth.  that  Mieaiah  was  actually  in  ward  at  the  time  of  his 
consequently   a.    grandson   of    Jonathan,    son   of  Saul,  beini;1  sent  for:  and   the  tradition   in  Josephus,  that  he 
i  cli.  viii.  :;t.      In  '1  Sa.  ix.  ]'2.  the  name  occurs  both  in  was  the  prophet  who  had  rebuked  Ahab  and  predicted 
the  original  and  the  Authorized  Version  as  Micha.          j  his  destruction,  after  Ahab's  victory  over  the  .Syrians, 

5.  MICAH.    A  Reubenite.  descendant  of  Joel,  and  one  '  i  Ki  \x.  u-t.'t,  and  was  on  that  account  cast  into  prison, 
of  the  ancestors  of   the  person  who   was  head  of  the  is    quite    probable,     though    it    wants    confirmation. 
Reubenites  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  i  ch.  v.  .•>,«.           j  Mieaiah,  however,  was  not  daunted  by  any  indignities 

MICAI'AH  [see  signification  under  MICAH],  the  he  had  already  met  with  for  his  faithfulness,  or  any 
son  of  Imlah,  i  Ki.  xxii.  *,  a  prophet  in  Israel  during  \  risk  of  personal  injury  he  might  again  incur.  At 
the  reign  of  Ahab.  ]>ut  to  what  place  or  family  '  first,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  concur  with  the  others,  and 

Imlah  belonged  we  have  no  imformation.  Nor  is  said,  ''Go  and  prosper,  for  Jehovah  shall  deliver  it 

any  notice  found  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Mieaiah  (Ramoth- Gilead)  into  the  hand  of  the  king" — but 
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tin1  word  \v;is  spoken  in  :iu  ironical  tone,  and  as  a  kind 
of  parody  on  the  request  that  had  been  ni;vde  to  him 
to  speak  good  as  the  others  had  done.  Then  being 
adjured  by  Ahah  to  speak  only  \vli:vt  was  true  in  the 
name  of  .lehovah.  lie  declared  wliat  had  been  ]>reHenteil 
to  him  in  visimi,  "  I  saw  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the 
hills,  a-  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd:  Mild  Jehovah  said. 
These  !iM\e  no  master:  let  them  return  every  man  to 
his  house  in  peM.ce."  The-  application  of  this  \VM.S  plain; 
Ahah.  the  earthly  he,;i<l.  or  shepherd  of  Israel,  was  to 
fall  in  the  approaching  conflict,  and  leave  matters  in 
a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder.  The  more  peculiar 
part  of  Mica.iah's  vision,  however,  consisted  in  the  ac- 
count it  gave  of  the  manner  in  which  Ahali  was  suffer- 
ing himself  to  lie  seduced  hv  those  about  him  into  this 
impending  ruin,  [t  is  certainly  an  ideal  representation, 
and  was  merely  designed  to  render  palpable,  first  to 
the  prophet's1  view,  then  through  him  to  the  view  of 
others,  tin:  leading  points  in  the  pending  a.fihirs.  Je- 
hovah was  seen  surrounded  by  the  heavenly  hosts:  and 
WMS  heard  asking,  who  would  seduce  (or  deceive,  not 
simply  persuade!  Ahah  to  go  to  battle  at  Kamotli- 
(lilead,  that  he  might  die  there?  After  various  pro- 
posals, there  came  forth  the  spirit,  vev.  21  (not,  however, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  evidently  appears  from  what  fol- 
lows, nor  the  evil  spirit,  in  the  stricter  sense,  but  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  idealized  or  personified),  who  under- 
took to  do  what  WMS  required.  And  when  asked  how  ', 
replied,  by  Meting  MS  a  lying  spirit  in  the  month  of 
Ahab's  prophets.  Stripped  of  its  dramatic;  form,  the 
message  declared  that  Ahah  WMS  judicially  given  up 
by  God  to  a  fatal  seduction — that  this  seduction  was  i 
to  be  effected  by  M.  lying  spirit  of  divination  in  his  con- 
fidential advisers — and  that  the:  result  wa.s  to  be  the  j 
death  of  the  seduced.  In  principle  there  is  nothing 
here  but  what  is  found  in  other  parts  of  Scripture;  in 
God's  dealing  with  Pharaoh,  for  example,  by  order- 
ing circumstances  so  as  to  harden  his  heart:  or  in  the 
case  of  those  in  New  Testament  times  who,  from 
•  Judas  onwards,  are  surrendered  M.t  a.  particular  stage 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  given  over  to  believe  a  lie, 
Ki>.  i.  21-2C;  •_'  Tli.  ii.  11  In  all  such  cases  there  is  a.n  order- 
ing of  Cod — not  in  actively  producing  the  evil,  but  in 
shutting  it  u]>  to  a  definite  course,  and  making  one 
s'M.ge  in  that  course  prove  at  once  the  sequel  and  the 
punishment  of  another.  Mere,  in  particular.  Ahab's 
guilt  in  rejecting  the  testimony  of  the  true  spirit  of 
prophecy  is  chastised  by  his  being  delivered  over  to  the 
misleading  influence  of  a  false  spirit:  while  still  neither 
is  there  any  coercion  upon  his  mind  (for  it  was  only  by 
persuasion  that  the  agency  of  evil  could  prevail),  nor 
was  this  agency  allowed  to  assume  any  other  part  than 
that  which  Cod  could  render  subservient  to  his  own 
glory. 

MI'CHA  [see  signification  under  MICAII].  This 
variation  of  the  general  name  occurs  but  rarelv.  and 
only  of  persons  of  inferior  note: — 1.  Of  the  son  of 
Mephibosheth.  -i  Sa.  ix.  12.  2.  Of  a  descendant  of  Asaph. 
the  father  ..f  Mattaniah,  No.  xi.  22,  called  also  Mica.h 
and  Mic.aiah.  i  ci,  ix.  15;  Ne  xii.  35.  3.  A  Levite.  who 
sealed  the  covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  No.  x.  n 

MICHAEL  [>•/,„  /.x  ///•,-  Hnfll  ,rW/]  l.  The  name 
of  a  superhuman  being,  Da.  x.  i:i,  21-,  xii.  1;  Judo  n;  I!o.  xii.  r, 
in  regard  to  whom  there  have  in  general  been  two 
rival  opinions,  either  that  he  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  Cod,  or  that  he  is  one  of  the  so-called  seven 
archangels.  \Ve  hold  the  former  opinion,  and  very 


|  much  on  the  grounds  stated  by  older  writers,  and 
repeated  by  Ilengstenberg  in  his  (Jnwiiic.nti/rii  <m  R<  r<  • 
iiitiini  and  in  his  C'/MvWn/V///.  (1)  The  three  texts  in 
Daniel  really  favour  this  view.  Jn  the  .///'.-•/  of  them 
the  angel  who  speaks  to  Daniel  (somewhat  like  the 
interpreting  angel  in  the  visions  of  Xechariah  a.  little 
later)  says.  "The  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia 
withstood  me  one  and  twenty  days:  but.  lo.  Michael, 
one  of  the  chief  princes,  came  to  help  me,  and  I  re- 
mained there  with  the  kings  of  .Persia."  It  has  been 
assumed,  indeed,  that  this  favours  the  opposite  view 
-  that  each  nation  was  presided  over  hv  a  guardian 
angel,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Daniel:  and  that 
Michael  was  one  of  the  highest  class  of  angels,  to 
whom  Cod's  own  people  Israel  were  assigned  in  charge. 
P>ut  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  any  one  wrong  who 
chooses  to  hold  that  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  was  simply  a  human  prince,  in  which  ca>e  the 
notion  of  a  variety  of  angels  among  whom  the  care  of 
the  nations  was  partitioned  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the 
prince  of  Israel  is  no  one  else  than  their  invisible 
king.  Hengstenberg  (Christologie,  band  iii.  abtli.  2,  s. 
51,52)  prefers  to  reckon  the  prince  to  be  the  abstraction 
of  all  the  successive  kings,  the  ideal  king-  of  Persia: 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  age.  he  says.  Michael  ap- 
peared as  yet  only  to  be  ''one  of  the  chief  princes," 
comparing  1.-.  liii.  12.  Or  though  we  hold  that  this 
prince  of  IVi-sia  WMS  a  common  angel,  the  "one  of  tin- 
chief  princes"  opposed  to  him.  and  higher  than  him, 
may  quite  well  be  the  Son  of  Cod,  "the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth."  "the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,"  Re.  i.  •>;  xix.  ic.  This  not  only  may  be  :  it  is  the 
only  view  which  seems  to  us  natural,  if  the-  marginal 
translation  be  adopted,  as  we  believe  it  ought  to  be. 
"Michael  the  first  of  the  chief  princes."  answering 
somewhat  to  the  description  more  fully  given  in  the 
New  Testament,  "who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
Cod.  the  first- born  of  every  creature  :  for  by  him  were 
all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers;  all  things  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him  :  and  he  is  before  all  things, 
and  by  him  all  things  consist:  and  he  is  the  head  of 
the  body,  the  church  :  who  is  the  beginning-,  the  first 
bom  from  the  dead;  that  in  all  things  he:  might  have 
the  pre-eminence."  Col.  i.  ir>-is.  And  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  this  is  the  only  help  that  was  a.dequate  to  the 
necessity.  This  angel  who  talked  with  Daniel  had 
already  been  withstood  for  a  considerable  time  by  the 
prince  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia;  but,  lo,  Michael  came 
to  help  him.  Unless  Clod  had  laid  help  reallv  on  one 
that  was  mighty,  that  mighty  one  the  King  of  Israel. 
whose  perpetually  victorious  course  is  celebrated  in 
Ps.  xlv.,  there  might  be  a  repetition  of  delays  and  even 
positive  defeats.  This  consideration  is  strengthened  by 
the  second  text:  which,  however,  contains  nothing  essen- 
tially new.  and  therefore  need  not  detain  us  long.  The 
same  angel  says  to  Daniel.  "  Knowest  thou  wherefore 
I  come  unto  thee '(  And  now  will  I  return  to  fight 
with  the  prince  of  Persia :  and  when  I  am  gone  forth, 
lo,  the  prince  of  Grecia  shall  come.  P>ut  I  will  show 
thee  that  which  is  noted  in  the  scripture  of  truth  :  and 
there  is  none  that  holdeth  with  me  in  these  things,  but 
Michael  your  prince."  Not  much  comfort  would  be 
found  by  Daniel  in  this  announcement,  if  the  solitary 
supporter  of  his  nation's  hopes  were  an  angel  of  limited 
powers  like  the  many  who  were  the  enemies  of  Israel. 


MR-HALL 


MICHAEL 


()„  one  supposition  alone  could    it  be  comforting  and 
stren"thening-if   Michael  is  the  Son  of  God,  wl,o  said 
to    hi"   disciples    "These   tiling   have     I     spoken    unto 
yuu    that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace  :    in  the  world  ye 
shall   have  tribulation;    hut  IK;  of    -  .....  1  cheer,    1    have 
overcome   the   world."   .fu    xU.  :a      This  assurance  did 
cheer    Isaiali.    Is.  viii.  :>,  i",    and    i'aul.    Ho.  viii.  :r.-:Ki,  and 
.j,,|m?    [  j,,.  iv.  i;  v.  i,..:    and    .-oinethin--    iiiiiiica-urahJy 
short'  of    this    would    rather    have   added    to    1  >anicl's 
anxieties  than  removed  them.      The  third  text  is  very 
near  the  conclusion  <.f   the  angel's  revelation   to  him. 
••And  at   that  time  >hall    .Michael    .-land    u 
prince  which  standeth  For  the  children  of  thy  peopl 
and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  nev 
<inee  there  was  a  nation  even   to  that  same  tim 
at   that   tini<    thy  people   shall   be  delivered,  every  on 
that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  honk."      It  would 


.ldiovo.li  and  to  them.  He  was  ///<  Angel.  the  An-cl 
of  the  Covenant,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said  in 
the  books  of  Moses  (,-«•  AM;K],S):  who  had  appeared  to 
.Joshua  as  the  Captain  of  the  Lords  host:  who  had 
come  forth  in  the  several  critical  times  .luring  the 
period  of  the  Judges  (*n  JHHILM:  and  who.  alter 
occasional  later  manifestations.  was  reeogni/.ed  by 
]>aiah.  cli.  Ixiii.  n,  as  the  An-el  ot  the  Lord  s  presence, 
who  had  ever  be.cn  the  instrument  of  saving  Israel. 
lie  had  he-en  twice  mentioned  in  the  I'salmsof  David: 
as  on  the  one  hand  encamping  round  about  them  that 
the  great  '  fear  the  Lord,  and  delivering  them;  and  as  on  the  otlu  r 
hand  ehasim:  the  enemies  of  tile  Lord's  people  like  chaff 
r  was  before  the  wind,  and  persecuting  them  in  a  dark  and 
:  and  slippery  way,  I'*  .'..  ".  To  deny  that  this 

one  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  the  Son  of  Clod  is  to  introduce 
confusion  into  the  whole  of  the  record  of  God's  dealings 
with  his  ancient  people:  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  affirm 


easy   to    ,piote   parallels    to    this    text   which    refer    t 

Christ;    for  instance,  those  which  speak  of   the   uiiex-     thuir  identity,  then  the  supposition  that  he  an.  1  Michael 


ampled  trouble  from  which  lie  is  to  deliver  his  people 
and  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  in  which  their  name-  ar 
written.  lint  we  note  only  this,  that  .Michael  i.-  lur 
called,  n  .t  "one  of  the  chief  princes,  "  nor  even  "ti 
tirst  of  them:"  but  "the  -Teat  prince."  because  n 


are  one  and  the  same  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
imaginable,  as  will  appear  all  the  more  if  we  attempt  to 
construct  a  diileivnt  theory.  And  as  we  have  already 
noticed  the  resemblance  of  tile  interpreting  angel  in  the 
visions  of  Zechariah.  and  in  this  vision  of  Daniel:  so 


ther  prince  is  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  sam.   breath  '  we  have  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  undoubtedly  the  Angel 


with  him-  as  in  fact  he  is  that  unlimited  and  everlast- 
ing  ruler  of  whom  the  whole  1  .....  k  of  Daniel  prophesies 
ilt  the  coming  of  whose  kin-dom  all  its  rivals  wer 


Covenant,  in  /ediariah.  precisely  as  Michael 
hen,  I)  Then  is  no  doubt  a  peculiarity  in  this 
passage  of  Daniel,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  name  to 


|):l  x  r,  -I  before  this  interpreting  an-d  appears  to 
|>,miel  the  prophet  has  the  vision  of  another  being;  Angel  or  the  like.  I'.ut  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
"Then  1  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold  :  the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  I 
a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen,  whose  loins  were  girded  \  of  Ucvelation  in  the  New  give  a  clearer  and  altogether 
with  the  gold  of  Tpha/..  His  body  also  was  like  the  ,  more  marvellous  insight  into  things  unseen  and  things 
beryl,  au.fhis  face  as  the  appearance  of  lightning.  and  future  than  do  any  other  parts  of  even  prophetic  Scrip 
his  eyes  as  lamps  of  lire,  and  his  arms  and  his  feet  like  .  tun  ;  and  also  that  this  vision  is  in  these  respects  the 

ost   wonderful   part  of    the   book  of    Damd.      Aubcr 


t  lik 

in  colour  to  polished  bra-,  and  the  voice  of  his  words 
like  the  voice  of  a  multitude."  This  language  at 
,,  nee  suggests  to  us  other  descriptions  of  the  Lord  him 
self,  as  he  appeared  in  somewhat  of  a  human  form  to 


an 


lder  contemporary   K/.eki 


len     well    says     (Uiiniul  iiii.l  die  Offeiiliiirang  Joluuu.is,  i-.  7a 
"Ami   hen    we  now  see  also  into  the  reason   why  the 
background    of    history    in    the    world    ot    spirits    is   so 
scialh    opened   up   precisely    in   connection    with  this 


as    the    great     High-priest    .)f    the    heavenly    temple,      special  prediction.      The  tenth  chapter  is  just  as  pecu 
K/.u.  ix.  2,"e.,nip:i  v  IU  M..  ",  :.       Not   U-.-s   obvious    i.-   the 
resemblance  of   the  description   to  that  of   the  glorified 
Uedecmer   in    lie.  i.    13-  Ifi,  compare  also   eh.  x.   1:    all 

the  more   that   the  effects  of    the  visions  wen;   remark- 


ably similar  in  the  two  cases  of  Daniel  and  of  John. 
A  dispassionate  consideration  can  scarcely  fail  to  con- 
vince us  that  this  being  whom  Daniel  saw  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  whether  the  prophet 
knew  who  it  was,  as  we  do,  or  not.  Hut  whom  else  can 
we  suppose  to  be  intended  by  Michael:  of  whom  the 
angel  repeatedly  speaks  to  him  in  the  following  dis- 
course, of  whom  he  yet  gives  no  description,  but  takes 
for  granted  that  he  is  sufficiently  known  already  '  The 
prophet's  mind  was  full  of  the  great  vision  he  had 
just  had,  and  everything  is  simple  enough  on  tin:  sup- 
position that  it  was  Michael  whom  he  had  been  seeing; 
but  on  any  counter- supposition  we  land  ourselves  in 
perplexity.  (•'!)  There  was  nothing  strange  and  unpre- 
cedented in  the  view  that  this  prince  of  his  people,  this 
great  prince,  this  effective  helper  superior  to  men  and 
angels,  even  when  he  stood  alone,  should  be  a  person 
about  whom  there  was  indeed  a  threat  mystery  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  yet  who  had  been  known  through- 
nit  the  whole  course  of  revelation  to  Daniel's  people, 


liar  a  phenomenon  in  the  Ilible  as  the  eleventh  is;  and 
these  two  passages,  remarkable  when  taken  singly,  are 
manifestly  connected,  not  only  externally  but  also 
internallv.  Thev  are  mutually  related  in  the  same 
the  unseen  and  the  future.  A  -lance  at  their 


mighty  champions  and  allies  in  the  world  of  spirits  was 
necessarily  as  invigorating  and   elevating  to  tl 


tion  of  events."  It  is  this  minuteness  and  clearness  of 
view  i_rivcn  us  into  the  unseen  w  >rld  which  accounts  for 
the  names  and  numbers  of  angels,  as  found  in  these  two 
books  of  Scripture.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 

'"  seems  t..  be  given 


to  th 

like  unto  thee,  O   Lord,  among  the  g 
tills   i 

d  '       W 


th 


'."  amplified  as 
the  heaven  can  be 
among  the  sons  of 
the  Lord:  God  is 


the  mighty  can  be  likened  unto 
greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  and 
to  lie  had  in  reverence  of  all  them  that  are  about  him. 
()  Lord  God  of  hosts,  who  is  a  strong  Lord  like'  unto 
thee.  or  to  thy  faithfulness  round  about  thee  f"  Michael 
is  certainly  the  fitting  title  of  him  who  professed  him- 
self to  be  "equal  with  God,"  according  to  the  under- 


as    standing    in  some    very   close    relation  at   once  to  j  standing  both  of  his  apostles  and  of  his  enemies,  J 


MICHAKL 


I'lii.  ii.  ii.  In  contrast  with  this  name  Michael,  and  it> 
use  ill  the  Revelation  to  be  noticed  immediately,  lleng- 
stenberg  culls  attention  to  the  worship  of  the  dragon 
and  the  apocalyptic  beast,  Re.  xiii.  I;  uhen  his  votaries 


namely,  the  Son  sent  by  the  Father,  and  acting  as  las 
servant.  In  I  lofinaiin's  discussion  of  the  subject,  on 
the  opposite  side  (Schviftbuweis,  i.  i>.  OT,  &c.),  there  seems 


it'  importance,      lie  indeed   appeals  t< 


really  nothiii; 

asked,  "  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast;  Who  is  able  to  <  Da.  xi.  1,  where  the  angel  conversing  with  Daniel  savs, 
make  war  with  him  '.' '  (.".)  'I'he  passage  in  Revelation.  "Also  1,  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede.  even  I 
ch.  xii.  7-!>,  undeniably  refers  to  the 


same  class  of  subjects 


stood  to  confirm  ami  to  strengthen   him:"  a 


stands  him  to  be  Michael,  whereas  we  take  it  to  be 
Darius.  Yet  though  it  were  .Michael,  this  would  not 
lecisive;  an  angel  appeared  and  strengthened  the 


as  that  in  Daniel,  and  Michael  is  the  same  person  in 
both.  "And  there  was  war  in  heaven:  Michael  and 
his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon:  and  the  dragon 

fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed  not;  neither  was  Lord  Jesus  at  another  crisis  in  his  work,  Lu.  x\ii.  4: 
their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  Another  support  of  the  opinion  that  Michael  is  a 
dra-on  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  ,  created  angel,  which  we  mention  not  on  account  of  its 
and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  :  he  was  cast  strength,  but  on  account  of  its  weakness,  is  the  notion 
out  into  the  earth,  and  bis  angels  were  cast  out  with  '  of  seven  archangels  standing  nearest  to  the  throne  of 
him."  This  victory  is  attributed  in  the  hymn  at  ver.  10,  God  among  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  according  to  pre- 
11,  to  Christ,  as  it  is  here  to  Michael.  "Now  is  come  '  sumptuous  speculations  in  which  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
salvation  and  strength  and  the  kingdom  of  our  (Jod.  j  tians  have  indulged.  The  only  passages  in  Scripture 
and  the  power  of  his  Christ:  for  the  accuser  of  our  ;  which  have  been  appealed  to  with  much  confidence  as 
brethren  is  cast  down,  which  accused  them  before  our  '  affording  some  countenance  to  the  opinion,  are  Ke. 
God  da-y  and  night.  And  they  overcame  him  by  the  ,  viii.  2,  "And  I  saw  the  xcve.ii  «ii<jtlx  <<•/,/,•/,  tf,,,,,/,  />rf(>)r 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony,  r;,,,/,  and  to  them  were  given  seven  trumpets;"  and 
and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death."  And  Lu.  i.  ID,  "The  angel  answering,  said  unto  him.  I  am 
the  same  ascription  is  made  in  passages  in  the  Gospels  |  (hihrkl  lhat  stand  lit  the  present  »j  <i,,,l.  and  am  sent 
to  which  this  statement  makes  allusion,  or  on  which  it  to  speak  unto  thee.  and  to  show  thee  these  glad  tidings." 
in  founded.  See  Mat.  xii.  •-'*,  i:i;  Lu.  iv.  :;;;-:;<;,  41;  x.  17-  I'M;  Jn.  !  But  it  has  not  been  established  that  the  seven  angels 
xii.  :H,:U;  He.  ii.  14;  1  Jn.  iii.  9.  —represented  as  standing  before  God—  stood  there  for 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  advocates  of  the  other  view,  to  !  more  than  a  particular  purpose:  nor  indeed  that  any- 
aekno\\  ledge  a  seeming  support  from  Scripture  which  ,  thing  more  is  affirmed  of  them,  or  of  Gabriel,  than 
they  derive  from  the  remaining  passage  where  Michael  !  might  be  affirmed  of  everv  angel,  so  far  as  we  know; 

nor  that  there  is  more  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
number  seven  as  applied  to  these  angels  than  in  many 
of  its  other  applications  in  the  Revelation:  nor  that  they 
in  general,  or  Gabriel  in  particular,  have  anv  ri^ht  to 
the  name  archanyel;  nor  that"  Scripture  ever  speaks  of 


is  named.  It  is  written  in  J  ude  !>,  "  Yet  Michael,  the 
archangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil.,  he  disputed 
about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him 
a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee.'' 


Is  it  suitable 


if   the   Eternal  Son  of  God.  the 


ond  I'erson  in  the  Trinity,  that  he 


to  Satan  '  But  entering  no  further  than  is  unavoidabli 
into  the  interpretation  of  this  confessedly  difficult 
passage,  we  reply  that  Michael  designates  him  (as 
does  also  the  title  Angel,  or  Archangel',  not  simply  in 
his  divine  essence,  hut  in  an  official  character  of  sub- 
ordination, as  the  Messenger  of  Jehovah  and  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Lord's  host.  His  not  daring  to  rebuke  the 
devil  in  a  particular  case  is  no  more  marvellous  than 
his  living  a  life,  of  prayer  and  dependence  all  the  time 
he  spent  in  this  world:  his  not  relinking  the  devil,  but 
saying,  "The  Lord  rebuke  thee,"  reminds  us  also  of 
his  replies  to  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness,  which 
consisted  of  little  more  than  passages  of  Scripture,  out 


not  reply     more   than   one   archangel  -Michael   the   archanuvl- 


who,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Head  of  the  elect  angels,  as  well  as  of  his 
redeemed  people.  On  this  negative  point  we  think 
Hofmann  is  clear  and  successful  (s,-hntUieuei.s,  i.  \>.  :ii:j-34ti, 
I'd  eel ),  though  we  differ  from  him  entirely  in  his  posi- 
tive statement  that  Michael  and  the  Angel  of  the  Cove- 
nant are  created  angels.  Jt  is  different  when  we  leave 
"that  which  is  noted  in  the  scripture  of  truth," 
D;I.  x.  -.'I  language  which  perhaps  suggests  to  us  the  need 
of  special  caution  on  such  topics  as  we  are  now  handl- 
ing), and  turn  to  the  inventions  of  men.  In  the  fables 
of  the  book  of  Tobit,  we  read,  eh.  xii.  1.1,  ''  I  am  'Raphael, 
one  of  the  seven  holy  angels,  which  present  the  prayers 


of  the  three  times  twice  entirely  so.  Nay.  the  opposi-  :  of  the  saints,  and  which  ^o  in  and  out  before  the  glory 
tion  of  Michael  and  the  devil  in  this  passage  is  without  :  of  the  Holy  One."  This,  however,  is  the  only  passage 
a  parallel  in  Scripture,  if  Michael  be  a  created  angel:  i  even  in  what  we  properly  call  the  Apocrypha.  We 
whereas  it  is  a  very  common  opposition  indeed  if  must  come  down  to  the  dreams  of  the  second  (or  fourth) 
Michael  be  Christ.  And  the  reference  of  Jude  to  ,  book  of  Esdras.  which  the  Council  of  Trent  refused  to 


Zee.  iii.  1,  '2.  is  undeniable;  even  if  we  do  not  admit 
the  identity  of  meaning,  we  must  allow  that  the  apostle's 
language  took  its  shape  from  that  of  the  prophet.  Now, 


place  even  in  its  extended  canon  of  Scripture,  in  order 
to  find  the  use  of  archangel  as  applied  to  these  supposed 
superior  angelic  beings,  and  to  find  names  in  addition 


in  Zechariah,  it  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who  confronts  '  to  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  this  Raphael.      In  ch.  iv.  1  we 


Satan,  and  we  have  already  given  or  referred  to  reasons 
for  holding  that  this  angel  is  Christ.  And  as  it  often 
happens  that  "the  Angel  of  the  Lord"  passes  into 
"the  Lord  '  himself  in  the  course  of  narratives  in  the 
Old  Testament,  so  in  this  instance;  "The  Lord  said 
unto  Satan,  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,  0  Satan:  even  the 
Lord  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem  rebuke  thee;''  im- 
pressing on  us  the  conviction  that  Michael  is  himself 
Jehovah  in  a  certain  subordinate  relation  to  Jehovah: 


have  an  angel  speaking  to  Esdras  whose  name  is  Uriel; 
at  ver.  :>6  he  is  called  Uriel  the  archangel,  but  the 
marginal  reading  of  the  name  is  Jeremiel.  and  this 
appeal's  to  be  preferred  by  critics;  and  at  ch.  v.  l(i  we 
read  of  apparently  another  angelic  being.  "  Salathiel. 
the  captain  of  the  people."  It  is  a  speculative  region 
into  which  J.  P.  Lange  passes  (Hcraog's  Eneyelopsedie,  art. 
Michael,  when  he  identities  Michael  with  Gabriel;  nay, 
going  beyond  this,  holds  that  there  is  but  one  arch- 


MICHAEL 

angel,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  Lord  Jesus 
( 'hrist,  but  with  different  names  in  reference  to  different 
offices  or  works,  from  which  he  says  the  Jewish  mis- 
taken idea  of  seven  archangels  arose.  His  identification 
of  Michael  and  Gabriel  with  each  other  and  with  Christ, 
rests  on  a  comparison  of  Da.  viii.  If*  with  vii.  13,  and 
ch.  x.  :>  with  lie.  i.  1;>:  and  he  seems  to  us  to  fail  in 
establishing  the  point  which  is  his  peculiar  opinion: 
while  on  the  contrary  we  have  seen  reason  to  under- 
stand that  Michael  and  Gabriel  are  distinguished  in 
ch.  x.  His  other  view,  of  the  seven  supposed  arch 
angels  heini;  really  oiii-  in  different  aspects,  does  not 
want  plausibility,  romp.  Ke.  i  i;iv. ;,,  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  represented  as  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  manifested 
in  seven  lamps  of  fire,  which  burn  before  the  throne. 
lie  himself  reter-  to  the  seven  stars  and  the  seven 
angels  of  the  churches,  themselves  appearing  as  -even 
candl.-stieks.  lie.  i.  2ii;  also  to  Is.  xi.  1,  "The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  -pint  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  miu'ht,  the 
-pirit  "f  knowledge  and  oc  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'  where 
he  finds  the  seven  spirits  of  God  resting  on  Messiah, 
only  six  however  beinir  actually  enumerated,  and  the 
seventh  being  the  unity  of  the  six.  In  like  manner  he 
finds  but  six  archangels  named,  by  the  help  of  i_>d  K- 
dras.  Gabriel.  Michael,  Raphael.  I'riel,  Jeremiel.  and 
Salathiel.  Of  the.-e  he  says  the  two  scriptural  names 
Gabriel  and  Michael,  meaning  "tin:  man  of  God,"  and 
"who  is  like  God,"  represent  Christ  thus:  the  t!r.<t  in 
hi.-  human  weakness  and  sufferini:.  and  so  speakinir  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  church,  himself  needing  the  assist- 
aniv  ot  Michael,  and  in  due  time  announcing  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour:  the  .in-mn/  in  his  work  as  a  warrior  and 
a  judge,  contending  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of 
Moses,  and  conducting  the  decisive  struir/.rle  bv  which 
the  devil  is  cast  out.  The  other  four  names  h>-  trans- 
lates as  indicating  the  aiiirel  of  God's  healing  pin.  of 
his  light,  of  his  exalted  majesty,  and  of  praver  to  him. 
Another  speculation,  apparently  adopted  bv  P.ohnier 
(in  ller/.c^s  Km-u-loi.;edie,  art.  Kn^ol),  represents  Michael. 
Gabriel,  and  Raphael  as  ruliiiu'  in  the  world  of  spirits; 
and  the  other  four,  who  are  left  anonymous,  as  rulini: 
over  the  four  elements,  with  which  he  connects  the 
mention  of  tin-  angel  that  had  power  over  fire,  and  the 
anuel  of  the  waters.  Re.  xiv.  i-  xvi.  5.  In  the  book  of 
Knoch.  ch.  x\.,  in  Lawrence's  translation,  there  are  also 
given  the  names  of  the  six  "watchers,''  Trie],  Raphael, 
Raguel,  Michael.  Sarakiel,  Gabriel:  but  their  offices 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  characteristics  now  named 
as  deducible  from  their  appellations.  I!nt  into  these 
fancies  of  unknown  authors,  each  one  "intruding  into 
those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up 
by  his  fleshly  mind."  we  shall  no  further  enter. 

Michael  is  a  proper  name  which  also  occurs  repeat- 
edly in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  regard  to  persons  of 
whom  scarcely  anything  is  known. 

2.  The  father  of  Sethur.  the  spy  of  the  tribe  of  A  slier. 

Nil.  Mil.  l.'i. 

3,  4.  Two  men  of  the  families  of  Gad,  appearing  in 
the  lists  of  the  census  in  the  days  of  Jotham  and  Jero- 
boam 1 1.,  i  Ch.  v.  i:{,  ii. 

5.  A    Levite,    an   ancestor   of   Asaph   the   psalmist. 
1  Ch.  vi.  4c. 

6.  A  principal  man  among  the  families  of  Issachar, 

1  Ch.  vii.  :s. 

7.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  fathers  in  Benjamin,  i  ch 

viii.  10. 
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8.  One  of  the  captains  of  thousands  in  Manasseh  who 
joined   David  before  he  came  to  the  throne,   i  ch.  xii.  2c. 

9.  The  father  of  the   prince  of    Issachar  in   David's 
reigii,  i  cu.  xxvii.  iv 

10.  The   youngest    but    one   of  Jelioshaphat's   sons, 
murdered  by  his  brother  king  Jehoram,  2  Ch.  x.xi.  2,  1. 

11.  A  man  of  the  family  of  Shephatiah,  the  father  of 
Zebadiah,  a  companion  of  K/.ra  in  his  return  from  the 

exile.    K/v.  viii.  v.  [...  (  .  M.  I).] 

M1CHAH.  the  same  in  the  original  as  Micah  •which 
-cei.  and  used  once  of  a  son  of  l"x/.iel,  the  son  of 
Kohath.  i  ch.  xxiv.  21,  though  it  is  also  exchanged  with 
Micah.  i  ch.  xxiii.  2c. 

MICHA'IAH.  another  variation  of  Micah  or  Mica- 
iali.  and  found.  1.  of  a  female,  the  daughter  of  I'riel 
of  Gibeah.  wife  of  Rehoboam  and  mother  of  Abijah, 
J  Ch.  xiii.  2,  elsewhere  called  Maachah.  daughter  of  Abi 
shalom,  i  Ki  xv. 2  mi  .MAACHAHI:  2.  of  a  prince  in 
the  time  of  Jehoshaphat.  2  ch.  xvii.  :;  3.  of  a  man  of 
note  in  the  time  of  .b.siah.  the  father  of  Achlior.  2Ki 
xxii.  1.',  called  also  Micah.  2  ch.  xxiv.  2c;  4.  of  a  descen- 
dant of  Asaph.  the  son  of  Zaecur,  NY.  xii.  :;:.;  elsewhere 
called  both  Micah  and  Micha.  1  ch  ix.  15;  Ne. xi.  17;  5.  of 
a  priest,  who  blew  a  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the 
wall-  of  Jerusalem.  NY  xii.  H;  6.  lastly,  of  a  good  and 
honourable  man,  the  son  of  Gemariah,  and  grandson  of 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  who  read  the  recently  discovered 
book  of  the  lax1,  to  Josiah.  It,  was  this  Michaiah.  who 
alter  hearing  the  words  of  Jeremiahs  prophecy  read 
by  I'aruch.  went  and  reported  the  substance  of  them  to 
the  princes  and  counsellors  of  Xedekiah.  which  led  to 
th<'  prophecies  beinir  read,  though  with  too  little  effect, 
in  the  hearini;  of  the  court,  .Jc.  xxxvi.  11-11. 

MICHAL  I  probably  a  contraction  of  Mi,-!,,,,!,  who 
is  like  God  '.  but  in  the  Sept.  it  is  MfX^oX],  the  younger 
of  the  two  daughters  of  Saul.  b\-  Ahiiioam,  I  Sa.  xiv.  -in. 
When  David  was  introduced  to  her  father's  court,  and 
was  winnini;  all  hearts  bv  his  \alour.  accomplishments, 
and  manly  beauty.  Michal  fell  in  lo\e  with  him,  and 
allowed  her  attachment  to  become  known  to  her  atten- 
dant-, wl mnmiiicated  it  to  the  king.  1  Sa.  I-,  2» 

"The  thiiiir  was  riidit  in  his  eyes:"  it  fell  in  with  his 
e\il  designs  against  the  life  of  David:  "and  Saul  .-aid 
(i.e.  said  to  himself  in  his  heart).  I  will  give  him  her, 
that  she  mav  be  a  snare  to  him,  and  that  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines  may  be  against  him.  Wherefore  Saul 
said  to  David,  A  second  time  shall  tlum  be  my  son- 
in-law  this  day "--  alluding  to  his  previous  betrothal 
to  Meriib,  Sauls  elder  daughter,  whom  the  king  had 
unjustly  ^iven  to  Adriel  the  Melmlathite  to  wife: 
probably  on  the  pretext  that  Merab  was  not  in  love 
with  David,  as  her  sister  was.1  Having  had  experience 
of  the  king's  fickleness  and  falsehood  so  shortly  before, 
David  made  no  replv  to  his  second  overture,  and  his 
silence  and  apparent  repugnance  to  the  marriage 
obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
his  courtiers.  '•Commune  with  David  secretly,'  he 
commanded  his  servants,  "and  say,  Behold,  the  king 
hath  delight  in  thee,  and  all  his  servants  love  thee: 
now,  therefore,  be  the  king's  son-in-law."  "The  king 
desireth  not  any  dowry,  but  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the 


1  The  Hindering  of  2'rnri— f  xecond  tinn  —  is  better  than  the 
Authorized,  "  in  the  one  of  the  twain,"  and  is  justified  by  a 
IKii-iillul  place  in  Job  xxxiii.  14,  where  our  translators  render, 
•'Ood  speaketh  once,  yea,  twice,  yet  man  jierceiveth  it  not." — 
See  Keil,  JiiU ixi-t<c,-  Cnmtiientar  iilur  <l',e  Pi-n^/ntisc/tcn  GuchichU 
i  biicker  dex  Altai  Testament*  (1864),  in  loe. 
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Philistines.  In  lie  ;i\  cli'.'.ed  of  til'1  kiliL: •'.-  enemies.  But 
Saul  thought  to  make  l);ivi<l  fall  by  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines."'  The  <<od  of  .Israel,  however,  watched 
over  the  .sife.lv  of  the  youii'j  hero  and  poet,  "the  man 
after  liis  o\\n  heart,"  ami  Da.viil  paid  for  the  hand  of 
the  vounu  princess  with  the  lives  of  two  hundred  of  the 
kind's  enemies.  Nor  did  Mirhal  prove  a  snare  to  her 
husband,  as  her  moody  and  jealous  father  had  hoped 
to  Hud  lie:1.  Her  love  as  a  wife  was  1  rue-hearted  and 
brave,  not  tearing  even  the  wrath  of  the  king.  For  when 
'•  Saul  M'lit  mes.-eiigers  unto  David's  house  to  watch 
him  and  to  slay  him  in  the  morning,  Mirhal  told  him, 
saving,  If  thoii  save  not  thy  life  to-night,  tomorrow 
thoii  shalt  be  slain.  So  Michal  let  .David  down 
through  a  window:  and  he  went,  and  Hud,  anil  escaped," 
I  S.-i.  xix.  II,  Ii  II  was  long  before  the  bridegroom  and 
his  bride,  thus  cruelly  separated,  met  again:  and  in  the 
meantime,  during1  David's  long  troubles  and  persecu- 
tioiis.  Michal  was  illegally  u'iven  in  marriage  by  her 
father  to  Phalli  the  son  of  Laish,  while  David  took 
to  him  two  new  wives,  Abigail,  and  Ahinoam  of  -lex-- 
reel, 1  .s.i.  xxv.  I:;-H.  But  David  never  forgot  Mieluil's 
devoted  (Conduct,  and  he  embraced  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  reclaiming  her  as  liis  wife.  His  words  to 
Aimer  on  that  occasion,  -i  Sa.  Hi.  1:1,  revealed  the  ardour 
•  if  his  desire  to  have  her  restored  to  him:  and  it  was. 
no  doubt,  his  long- cherished  affection  to  her  as  his 
first  wife,  which  made  him  so  quick  and  skilful  to  seize 
so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  long-lost 
bride.  Aimer  had  sent  messengers  to  David,  saying. 
"  Make  thy  league  with  UK/."  Michal  was  in  the 
power  of  Ishbosheth,  and  .Ishbosheth  was  in  the  power 
of  Aimer.  "Well,"  said  David  to  Aimer,  "I  will 
make  a  league  with  tliee:  but  one  thing  I  require  of 
thee  — tliou  shalt  not  see  my  face  except  thon  first 
bring  .Michal.  Sauls  daughter,  when  tliou  contest  to 
see  my  face."  It  was  easy  for  the  potent  Aimer  to 
fulfil  such  a  condition.  Ishbosheth  was  at  his  com- 
mandment, and  "  Ishbosheth  sent  and  took  her  from 
her  husband,  even  from  Phaltiel,"  who,  it  is  added, 
with  touching  simplicity,  ''went  with  her  along, 
weeping  behind  her,  to  Bahurim." 

With  all  her  power,  however,  of  exciting  and  retain- 
ing sucli  strong  affection  in  the  hearts  of  others,  .Michal 
had  great  faults  of  character.  She  was  of  a  proud  and 
scornful  temper,  and  her  religious  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies fell  far  short  of  thus;-  of  her  devout  and  godly 
husband  and  king.  When  David  was  all  in  a  glow 
of  pious  enthusiasm,  upon  the  great  occasion  of  the 
bringing  up  of  the  ark  of  God  to  Mount  /ion,  Michal 
remained  at  home,  unsympathizing  and  unmoved,  and 
contented  herself  with  looking  coldly  down  from  the 
palace  window  upon  the  triumphant  procession  which 
filled  the  streets  beneath,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
David  was  "playing  and  dancing  before  the  Lord"  in 
holy  transports.  And  when  David  returned,  after  the 
grand  solemnity  was  over,  to  bless  his  household,  and 
Michal  came  out  to  meet  him  at  the  palace  gate,  her 
words  were  full  of  scorn  and  bitterness:  '•  How  glorious 
was  tin1  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  uncovered  himself 
to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  of  his  servants," 
&e.;  alluding  evidently,  with  an  unholy  sneer,  to  the 
priestly  garment,  the  linen  ephod.  with  which  the 
devout  king  had  girded  himself  on  that  high  festival 
of  Jehovah,  in  preference  to  his  usual  kingly  robe.  It 
was  a  bitter  and  ungodly  taunt,  and  furnishes  good 
reason  to  suspect,  especially  when  taken  along  with 


the  mention  made  at  an  earlier  period  of  her  life,  of 
the  teraphim,  or  images,  \\hich  Michal  had  with  her 
in  the  house,  that  her  heart  was  not  true,  to  the  (iod 
"t  Israel,  and  that  she  had  still  some  taint  in  her 
religious  character  of  the  old  idolatry  of  the  land. 
David's  reply  to  her  was  indignant  and  severe,  but 
just  and  seasonable;  and  when  it  is  added  by  the  sacred 
historian,  2S;i.vi.  L':;,  that  "Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul, 
had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death/'  we  are  pro- 
bably justified  in  inferring  that  this  painful  incident 
led  to  a  separation  of  the  royal  pair,  to  a  divorce  of 
Michal  11  tiii'iiHi  ct  tui'o.  [i>.  i..  | 

MICH'MASH  |Meb.  -co:-:,  i  so.  xiii  *,:,.  also  C^D, 
Kxr.  ii.  -11,  lti(/<lcii\.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
described  in  the  narrative  of  Samuel  as  lying  on  the 
east  of  Pethaven  or  Bethel.  It  is  not  7iienlioned 
among  the  original  cities  of  Palestine;  and  may,  there- 
tore,  be  supposed  to  have  grown  into  importance 
after  the  conquest;  but  it  continued,  in  a  measure,  to 
maintain  its  ground,  tor  it  again  re-appears,  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  among  the  cities  occupied  by  the 
new  settlers,  Ne.  xi.  :;i.  The  name  still  survives  in  the 
modern  Miikhmas.  which  lies  right  over  against  the 
eminence  Jeba  or  (iibeah.  in  the  direction  of  north- 
east, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine. 
This  ravine  is  the  wady  es-Suwcimt,  which  begins, 
says  Iiobinson,  "in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beitin  and 
el-l>ireh,  and  as  it  breaks  through  the  rid^e  below  these 
places,  its  sides  form  precipitous  walls"  (Uus.  ii.  p.  in;). 
This  is  understood  to  be  "the  passage  of  Michmash," 
which  is  celebrated  as  the  place  near  which  the  host  of 
the  Philistines  lay  encamped,  toward  the  commence- 
ment of  Saul's  reign,  and  chiefly  through  the  faith  and 
valour  of  Jonathan  received  a  singular  and  unexpected 
overthrow.  From  that  entrenched  position  the  Philis- 
tine invaders  sent  forth,  on  all  sides,  their  spoilers  to 
ravage  the  country,  1  Sa.  xiii.  17,  I1-;  and  at  length  Saul, 
with  a  comparatively  small  band,  ventured  to  encamp 
on  the  rising  ground  of  Gihcah,  over  against  them.  In 
the  gorge  that  lay  between  the  two  armies,  there  rose 
on  either  side  two  sharp,  precipitous  rocks,  that  on  the 
one  side  called  Hozez  (shining),  the  other  Sench  (thorn). 
In  some  degree  this  is  the  case  still,  though  the  action 
of  the  weather  lias  doubtless  rounded  the  originally 
tooth-like  edges  of  the  dill's,  l  S:i.  xiv.  :,;  for  we  find 
li'obinson  writing  of  the  locality  thus:  "Jn  the  valley, 
just  at  the  left  of  where  we  crossed,  are  two  hills  of  a 
conical  or  rather  spherical  form,  having  steep  rocky 
sides,  with  small  wadys  running  up  behind  each,  so  as 
almost  to  isolate  them.  One  is  on  the  side  toward 
.leba,  and  the  other  towards  Miikhmas"  (ii.  p.  in;). 
In  his  later  researches  he  again  examined  the  place,  and 
still  more  than  on  the  former  occasion  was  impressed 
with  its  appropriateness  to  the  circumstances  related 
in  the  sacred  narrative  (p.  •>!().  The  thought  struck 
Jonathan,  that  he  might  surprise  the  Philistines  by 
clambering  up  the  steep  on  the  farther  side,  where 
probably  the  enemies  deemed  their  position  impreg- 

!  liable,  and  commencing  on  them  an  unexpected  assault. 

i  The  attempt  succeeded  even  beyond  his  own  expecta- 
tion. A  panic  seized  the  Philistine  host;  their  swords 
were  turned  against  one  another:  the  Hebrew  captives 
availed  themselves  of  the  uproar  to  fall  upon  their 
spoilers;  then  Saul  and  his  company,  seeing  what  was 
proceeding,  hastened  to  take  part  in  the  conflict,  while 
the  more  timid  Israelites  also,  who  had  hid  themselves 


iii    the    holes    and    crevices    with    which    the    district  the  east  country,  ver.  fi,  a  somewhat  indefinite  expression, 

abounds,  and  from  which  Michmash  probably  derived  '  but  pointing  in  the  direction   of  Arabia,  as  the  region 

its  name,  were  emboldened  to  leave  their  retreats,  and  where  we  mi'_rht  look  for  the  future  offspring  of  Midian. 

aided  in  completing  the  discomfiture.     The  battle,  it  is  One  of    the  difficulties,    however,   connected   with  the 

said,  passed  over  to   J'ethavcii  (llethel.  ver.  •.':;>,  which  is  race  of   Midian.  is  to  obtain  an  intelligible  view  of  the 

only,  indeed,  about  four  miles  distant.  occasional   notices  of  Scripture  respecting  them,  such 

Michmash  was   not   only  re-occupied  after  the  cap    [  as  to  admit  of  their  being  associated  with  a  single  tribe 

tivity.  Kzr.  ii.  27;  No.  vii.  :a.  but  it  is  noticed  in  the  history  and  a  specific  locality.      Tin  v   appear   first  as  travelling 

of  thi!  Maecabean   struggles,  as  having  been  for  a  time  merchants,    passing    through     Palestine    on    their   way 

the  seat  of  Jonathan,    one  of   the   Maecabean    leaders,  from  (iilead  to  K-vpt.  and  purchashiL: Joseph  from  his 

1  Mar.  i\.  7:i;  and   still  later,  was  mentioned  by   Kusebius  i  envious  brethren,  that  they  miu'lit  a^ain  dispose  of  him. 

and  Jerome   as   a    considerable    place.       They   make   it,  with   other  treasures,  when  they  reached   the  marts  of 

commerce  on  the  Nile.  <;,•  xxxvii  2*  On  this  occasion 
the  Midianites  seem  t<.  be  somehow  identified  with  the 
Ishnu-elites;  for  what  is  said  of  the  Midianites  in  one 

former    prosperity    and     relative     greatness;     and    the  clause  of  the  verse,  is  said  of  the'  I shmeelites  in  another. 

•iieral    aspect    of    the    situation    is    described    by    all  The  same  identification  is  also  made  on  a  future  oeca- 

travellers  as  extremely  bald  and  forbiddiiu:'.  sioii.    .In.  viii.  21,   and    is    probably    in    both    cases    to    be 

MICH'TAM.      One  of  the  very  obscure  words  used  understood  of  their  mode  of  life  and  manners:   thoii-h 

in  the  titles  of   certain  psalms:   l'<    xvi   K  ,  "  Michtam  of  Midianites  in  race  tin  v  lived  and  acted  as  the  Ishmeel- 

l)aviil."    or    lietter.    ••.Michtam.    by    David;"    and    in  ites.      We  next  hear  of  them  in  quite  a  different  region, 

reverse  order,  i's  Ivi.  Ivii.  Iviii.  lix.,  "  Hy  David.  Michtam."  I  when  Moses  tied  from  the  face  of  I'haraoh.  and  sought 

It  is  found  in  no   other   instance.       I  loth  the  eUnioloL'v  refuse  in  the  Arabian  desert,  somewhere  in  the  penin- 

and    the   signification    of    the    word    have    been    keenly  ,  sula   of  Sinai.       It    is   now  that,    for   the   first    time,   we 

discussed,    and    the    matter   in    dispute   cannot    be  very  read  of   "the  land    of    Midian:"   and  with    the  prie-t  of 

confidently  said  lobe   determined.      The  view   taken  in  that    land      J.thro>     Moses    found     both    a,    ti  mporary 

the  margin   of   the    Knglish    Ilible.   "  A  -olden    p-alm."  home   and    the   future    mother    of    his    children.      The 

has  in   its   favour   hiu'h   Jewish    authority,   and   that    of  relations    between    the    covenant-people    generally,     as 

eminent   Christian    scholars,    both    of    earlier    and     of  well  as  Moses  himself,  with  this  section  of  the  Midianitc 

recent     times.        Hupfeld,     perhaps    the    most     learned  ,  family,  continued  to  he  of   the  most  friendly  character, 

living   commentator  on   the    i'salms,    approves   of    this  '  and  even  issued  in   a    kind  of   mej'uinu'  of   the  one  into 

derivation    from   'jnlil.    but   renders  it   a    little   le-s   pn-  the  other    xci    umlir  I  Ii  >l;.vi;  and  JKTIIHn  .        Yet  in  the 

eisely,    "A    jewel:"     which    is    also    the    rendering    of  lifetime  of    Moses,    just   as   the  children    of    Isiael    had 

Hitzig,  though  he  has  at  times  translated  it   "A  secret,"  reached   the  close  of  the  wilderness  sojourn,  and  were 


or  "A  mystery,"  which  Hengstenlx:rg  also  does, 
llupfeld,  however,  does  not  object  t  o  a  not  1  ier  transla  - 
lion  still,  "An  inscription,1'  which  has  the  support  of 
the  Seplua'j'int.  as  (TTy\(ry/>a<]>ia.i>,  and  of  the  Yul-ate. 
"  inscriptio  tituli."  It  seems  to  be  a  modification  of 
tl 


what  obscurely.    "  Stieliwortgedicht,"    : 


I     poem 


.•ncamped   in   the  plains    of    Moab,   the    .Midianites  a 


tiuht    against    them    and    destroy    then 


curse    Israel.    Nn.  xxii.  7:    their  women     joined    with    tin 
dan- 'liters  of   M..ab  i 


from  this  catastrophe,  that  they  were  av.ain  in  ; 


were  smitten  with  so  terrible  an  overthrow  that  nearly 
all  their  tiiditiu_'  nun  perished,  and  their  women  were 
A  very  prevalent  explanation  with  recent  writers,  fob  doomed  to  captivity,  cli.  xxxi.  A  few  generations  after- 
lowing  ( iesen ins  and  Rosenmiiller.  has  been  ''a  writinir;" 
but  it  lies  open  to  two  fatal  objections,  that  it  depends 
upon  a  conjectural  etymology,  and  that  the  so-called  dition  to  cope  with  Israel:  and  with  the  purpose, 
signification  is  really  unmeaning.  Sonic  have  given  doubtless,  of  revenging  their  former  defeat,  they  came 
to  the  word  a  mystical  meaning,  got  by  compounding  up.  aloii"-  with  the  Amalekites  and  other  eastern 
two  Hebrew  monosyllabic  words,  "the  distressed  tribes,  in  an  immense  host,  and  overspread  tl 

if  ('anaan.      Hut  their  success  was  on:y  temporary,  as 
•rtainly    they    can    plead    the    authority    of    the    two      under  Cideon  the   Israelites   gained  over   them  a  eom- 


fragmentary  (Jreek  translations  of  Acpiila  and  Symma- 
chus;  but  without  denying  the  existence  of  mystical 
titles,  the  position  of  this  name  before  or  after  •'  by 
David."  just  where  words  like  "a  psalm,"  "a  prayer," 
"  a  didactic  poem."  are  found,  and  its  never  occurring 


alon     with   t 


circumstaiK 


which    seem   t< 


indicate  that  it   is  a  word   of  the  class  to  which  they 

belong 

MIDIAN  | 
by  Keturah.  (it 


|.      A  son  of  Abraham 
2,  and  the  father  of  the  afterwards 


numerous  and  powerful  tribe  who,  under  the  name  of 


ilete   triumph,    and    so    shattered    and    redui 


forces,  that  they  never  :  lira  in  attempted  to  wage  war 
with  the  people  of  (Jod,  .In.  vi. -viii.  (  For  the  particu- 
lars see  under  ( !  I  D!-.(iN. ,  Indeed,  they  now  virtually 
disa])]iear  as  a  sejiarate  ra(;e;  and  the  allusions  that  are 
made  to  them  in  the  later  Scriptures,  have  reference 
chiefly  to  the  past,  or  make  a  somewhat  ideal  use  of 
their  name  to  paint,  the  destined  ascendency  of  Israel 
in  the  future.  The  victory  won  over  them  by  (iideon 
became  the  symbol  of  other  and  still  greater  triumphs. 
Is.  ix.  i;  x.  ai;  Huh.  iii.  7;  Ps  ixxxiii.  !i;  or  Midian  itself  is  oon- 


Midianites,  so  often  meet  us  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  ;  templated  as  taking  rank  among  the  converted  (ientiles, 
people.       Of    .Midian   himself    it   is    merely   said   that,     laying  aside  its  ancient  enmity  to  the  cause  and  people 


along  with  the  other  children  of  Keturah,  he  received 
a  portion  of  his  father's  goods,  and  was  sent  away  into 


nf    God.    and    doinn1   homage   to    the    interests    of    the 
divine  kingdom.  Is  ix.  t;. 


M1GDOL 


1 1  has  lii-cii  supposed  b\  some  geographical  writers, 
that  the  diversity  which  appears  in  the  preceding 
notices,  both  as  to  the  external  relations  of  the  Midian- 
ites.  and  the  districts  with  which  they  are  associated, 
points  to  a  diversity  of  race.  They  conceive  that 
there  mu>t  liave  lieeii  two  distinct  tribes  of  Midianites, 
if  not  sprung  from  entirely  different  origins,  at  least 
occupying  different  regions,  and  in  all  ]>ractical  respects 
each  independent  of  the  other.  The  existing  data. 
however,  seem  scarcely  to  warrant  this  conclusion,  or,  at 
all  events,  do  not  render  it  absolutely  necosary.  though 
it  is  a  quite  natural  supposition  that  one  portion  of  the 
tribe;  may  have  had  its  chief  habitat  at  some 'distance 
from  the  other.  For  the  land  or  country  which  went 
by  the  name  of  Midian,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  from  early  time-  inure  peculiarly  identified  with 
the  tribe,  it  is  enough  to  refer  here  to  the  investigation 
pursued  at  considerable  length  under  KEXITKS.  Strong 
probable  reasons  are  there  adduced  for  identifying  it 
with  the  tract  now  occupied  by  the  Muzeiny  Arabs, 
not  on  the  east,  hut  on  the  west  side  of  the  (jlulf  of 
'Akabah;  and  as  the  route  by  the  "Wady  el  'Arabah  lay- 
straight  in  the  direction  of  the  land  of  Moab.  and  at 
no  very7  great  distance,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Midianites  may  have  had  settlements  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moab.  and  may  also  from  an  early  period  have 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  between  Kgypt 
and  the  regions  as  far  north  as  Gilead.  But  the  pro- 
bable relations  of  the  tribe  in  this  respect  have  also 
been  stated  in  the  article  KKNITES.  We  may  add,  that 
the  wandering  character  of  the  tribe,  and  the  wide 
extent  of  desert  country  which  they  were  wont  to 
traverse,  is  distinctly  implied  in  the  interview  which 
took  place,  on  the  eve  of  Israel's  departure  from  Sinai, 
between  Moses  and  Hobab,  "  the  son  of  Raguel  the 
Midianite,"  when  .Moses  entreated  him  to  go  with 
them,  since  he  knew  how  they  should  encamp  in  the 
wilderness,  and  might  be  to  them  instead  of  eyes, 
Nu.  x.  31.  it  is  an  evidence  also  of  their  mercantile 
propensities,  and  in  connection  with  that,  their  roving 
habits,  that  they  appear  on  more  occasions  than  one 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  their  display  of  jewellery 
and  gold.  Xu.  xxxi.  o<i;Ju.  viii.  i'4.  Such  vast  treasures  of 
this  description  could  scarcely  have  been  acquired 
except  by  commercial  habits. 

MIDWIFE  [the  Hebrew  word  is  rn^p.  from  T\  t" 
bring  forth;  Pi  el.  to  do  the  office  of  midwife;  LXX.. 
fj.aia.  o/ixteti'i.f].  As  parturition  in  the  Ea-4  i-  effected 
with  great  facility  and  quickly  over,  the  office  of  mid- 
wife, according  to  C'hardin  (V<>y.  vii.  L':{).  is  not  commonly 
required;  but  is  performed  when  necessary  by  relatives. 
The  Heb.  pvn  (r/nijoth).  used  in  Ex.  i.  ID,  as  descriptive 
of  the  Hebrew  women  at  such  times,  has  three  different 
significations:  either  r! races,  i.e.  "lively."  as  in  the 
LXX.  and  in  our  Knglish  Bible;  or  <.>>n<t<  //•/<•<  -x.  ••mid- 
wives,"  as  Kimchi  teaches;  or  animantia,  "living 
creatures."  The  Vulgate  renders  it.  "They  are  skilful 
midwives"  themselves,  and  therefore  do  not  need  as- 
sistance. Some  of  the  Jewish  expositors  take  the  third 
signification,  and  apply  it  thus  :  "  They  are  like  other 
livinr/  rreaturex,  who  do  not  require  midwives  to  help 
their  young  ones  into  the  world."  Whatever  be  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  translated  "lively,"  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  is  intended  to  express  the  ease 
with  which  the  Hebrew  mothers  gave  birth  to  their 
children,  as  they  thereby  needed  less  assistance  from 


the  Egyptian  midwives,  who  were  commanded  by 
Pharaoh  to  kill  all  the  male  children.  Kltijtruh  and 
IJ nali  are  the  only  names  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
performing  the  office  of  midwives  to  the  Hebrew 
mothers,  but  these  were  probably  ck/efts,  under  whom 
the  rest  acted,  and  by  whom  they  were:  instructed  in 
the  obstetric  art.  A  ben- Ezra  supposes  there  could 
not  have  been  fewer  than  five  hundred  midwives  among 
the  Hebrew  women  at  this  time:  but  what  has  been 
already  said  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  a  smaller 
number  were  sufficient. 

Jn  the  description  of  the  transaction  mentioned  in 
Exodus  there  is  one  expression,  "upon  the  stools." 
which  receives  remarkable  illustration,  both  from  the 
monuments  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  from  modern 
usage;  and  satisfactorily  refutes  Gesenius.  who  doubts 
the  existence  of  any  such  custom  as  the  plain  meaning' 
of  the  passage  implies.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  of 
Luxor,  in  I'pper  Kg.vpt.  there  is  a  grand  painting, 
which  is  faithfully  copied  in  Lepsius'  Lhiikinaler,  re- 
presenting- the  birth  of  the  eldest  son  of  Thothnies  1  V.. 
and  very  probably  the  '•first-born"  of  the  Pharaoh 
who  was  drowned  in  the  lied  Sea.  Queen  Mautmes 
is  represented  as  receiving  a  message  through  the  god 
Thoth,  that  she  is  to  give  birth  to  a  child.  The  mother 
is  placed  H/KHI  a  aim,/,  \\hile  two  midwives  chafe  her 
hands,  and  the  babe  is  held  up  by  a  third  (Sharpu's 
History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  r.:>).  So  the  modern  Egyptian 
practice,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to 
that  indicated  by  the  account  in  Exodus.  "Two  or 
three  days."  he  observes,  "before'  the  expected  time  of 
delivery,  the  lut/e/t,  i.e.  midwife,  conveys  to  the  house 
the  /cur. fee  eliri/<ii/<-h.  a  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,  upon 
which  the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth" 
(Lane's  Modem  Et<vpt,  vol.  iii.  p.  II-').  When  it  is  said, 
"(aid  dealt  well  with  the  midwives:  and  the  people 
multiplied,  and  waxed  very  mighty.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  because  the  midwives  feared  God,  that  he  made 
them  houses,"  we  may  conclude,  in  consequence  of 
'  their  obeying  God  rather  than  man.  that  he  blessed 
them  both  as  regards  the  numbers  of  their  families  and 
their  substance.  |n.  \\".  s.) 

MIG'DAL-EL  [fi>n-cr  of  G<nl],  a  fenced  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Xaphtali.  mentioned  between  Iron  and  Hoivm, 
Jos.  xix.  ;i8,  and  probably  possessing  some  remarkable 
tower  among  its  fortifications:  but  its  name  never  occurs 
in  the  history  after  the  conquest,  nor  has  any  clue  been 
found  to  the  site  of  it,  or  of  the  places  immediately 
associated  with  it.  It  cannot  correspond,  as  Van  de 
Velde  notes  (ii.  p.  3!ir>),  with  Medjel  near  Tiberias,  since 
it  belonged  to  Xaphtali.  while  the  latter  lay  within  the 
bounds  of  Zebulon. 

MIG'DAL-GAD  \t,.im'  of<;<ul].  a  town  in  the  She- 
phelah  or  Low  Country  of  Judah.  one  of  the  second 
group,  which  comprised  altogether  sixteen  cities.  Jos 
xv.  37.  But  nothing  has  yet  been  ascertained  more  de- 
finitely respecting  it. 

MIG'DOL  [if  a  Hebrew  word,  tower,  the  same  word 

:  which  appears  in  the  compounds  Migdal-El,   Migdal- 

j  Gad;   but  if.   as   some  suppose,    Egyptian,   then  it   is 

understood  to  mean  in  Coptic,  multitude  of  hills].     A 

!  fortified  place  in  Egypt,   or  possibly  two  such  places. 

It  is  first  named  in  the  inarch  of  the  Israelites  toward 

;  the    Red    Sea.    Ex.  xiv.  2;   they   were  instructed,  after 

i  having  reached  Etham,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  to 

j  encamp  before   Pihahiroth,   between   Migdol  and   the 

|  sea.    therefore  in  the  north-east   border  of    the  land, 


.MIGRON 


I'll 


Ml  LETTS 


where  it  touches  on  the  Arabian  peninsula.  A  Migdol  !  either  in  ancient  or  modern  notices,  to  help  us  to  a 
is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  among  the  towns  of  1'athros,  more  exact  knowledge  of  its  nature  or  locality.  The 
the  north  of  Kgvpt.  in  which  the  exiled  Jews  were  prophet  Jsaiah  introduces  the  name  in  his  rapid  de- 
dwclling-  Migdol,  Tahpanlies,  Xoph.  uh.  xiiv.  i;  and  I  scription  of  the  approach  of  Sennacherib's  anny  toward 
again  in  his  denunciations  of  judgment  on  the  people  .li-rusalein,  "  He  is  come  to  Aiath.  lie  is  passed  to 
of  Kgvpt,  ch.xlvi.il.  I  u  two  passages  o!'  K/.ekiel  also,  ,  AJigron:  at  .Miclimash  he  has  laid  up  his  carriages," 
though  the  reference  is  lost  in  the  Authorized  Version,  -h  \.-«,i.  In  the  next  verse,  Oeha.  Ramah,  Gibeah  of 
by  the  word  being  translated,  it  is  mentioned  a>  a  town  Saul,  are  also  particulari/ed.  I'.ut  it  would  be  rash  to 
in  the  northern  extremity  of  Kgypt  — "  from  Migdol  to  infer  from  the  manner  in  which  the  places  occur  in  such 
Svcue,"  di.  xxix.  lo;  xxx.  '.  someuhat  corresponding  to  a  passage,  anything  definite  as  to  the  precise  order  or 
••from  Itaii  to  I'.oersheba."  It  is  understood  to  be  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other,  for  in  this 
same  place  with  the  Ma-'dolon  of  Herodotus  ii.  l.v.D,  respect  the  style  of  prophecy  often  differs  most  char- 
and  which  lav  about  twelve  miles  south  from  I'elusium.  acteristically  from  that  of  history,  the  excitation  of 
Gesenius  conceives  the  Miud-l  of  these  prophets  to  be  the-  prophet  often  impressing  itself  on  tin-  very  mode 
the  same  with  that  near  which  the  Israelites  encamped  in  which  he  groups  names  and  places  together.  All, 
in  their  march,  supposing  their  position  to  have  been  to  th'Tefoiv,  that  we  ran  now  know  of  Migron,  is  that  it 
the  east  of  I'ihahiroth.  and  looking  to\\  ard  Mi-do],  was  some  place,  probably  some  rocky  elevation,  near 
Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  town  Mi-dol  ,  Giheah. 

must  liave  lieeii  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  third  MIL'CAH  ['/»«/<,  or,  after  the  ( 'haldaie.  counsel]. 
encampment  of  tlie  Israelites  for  this  to  have  been  1.  The  dau-hter  of  llaran  and  \\ite  of  Nahor,  the 
associated  with  it:  and  that  there  was  probably  another  |  mother  also  by  him  of  Iletlmel,  and  seven  children 
Migdol,  though  perhaps  onlv  a  sort  ,,f  military  watch-  besides.  Go.  xi.  2'.i;  xxii.  liO-it.  2.  One  of  the  daughters  of 
tower.  sonie\vhe]v  near  the  |,'ed  Sea.  The  materials  /e!<  .pheha*  I.  Nu.  xxvi.  3.";  \xvjj  i. 

for  judu'in-;   are   so   ,-cantv.  that   it   is  scarcely  possible          MIL'COM,    the   same   as    Mol.Kell   or  Moi.oui,   the 
either  to  defend  or  oppose  this  view  \\itli  anvthinu  like     peculiar  idol  of  the  Ammonites.      ;,S'ci    MUI.KCH.) 
convincing;   argument.-:    Imt   tin-re  seems   no  reason   to          MILE.      A    Roman  measure  of  length,  equal  to  1  CIS 

suppose  the  existence  of  mmv  than  K-yptian  /"/•  //     yards,    and    somewhat     less    than     a     P.ritish     statute 

of  the.  name  of  Migdol.  Kven  of  this  nothing  almost  mile,  which  contains  17'in  yards.  It  is  only  once 
is  known  but  its  Kite,  and  no  ruins  exist  of  it.  '  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  M:it.  v.  11,  and  then  only  in  a 

MIG'RON  [i>recii,itun*  plan].  In  the  only  his-  figurative  sense.  [jghtfoot  says  that  the  Talmudists 
torical  passage  which  makes  mention  of  Migron.  used  to  measure  sometimes  by  iiiilm.  sometimes  by 
l  S:i.  xn.  •_',  we  are  led  to  think  of  a  tract  of  land.  or.  as  fiiirscK,  soiuetimt  >  by  <//.  ts;  and  that  the  Talmudic  mile 
Josephus  perhaps  correctly  state-  (Ant.  vi.  fl,-J),  and  as  the  consisted,  not  of  eight,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  did, 
import  of  the  name  itself  seems  to  imply,  a  prnminenl  Imt  ''of  seven  furlongs  and  a  half."  The  Roman 
height,  rather  tlian  a  town,  as  what  is  meant  to  be  |  system  of  measurement  appears  to  have  been  gradually 
iudicateil  I iy  the  term.  Said  dwelt,  it  is  said,  ahm-  introduced  into  Palestine;  and  even  to  this  day  remains 
with  tlie  few  hundred-  who  still  clave  to  him,  ''in  the  of  old  milestones  may  be  seen  in  dill'ercnt  parts  of  the 
uttermost  pait  of  Gibeali.  under  a  pomegranate  tree  j  country  (IMiinfoirs  IMiIiral  Researches, vol.  ii.  161).  Car]i/.ov 
\\hich  is  in  Mi"ron."  \Ve  have  nothiu-.  however,  '-oiisidcrs  that  the  Jewish  mile  was  of  two  ditlerent 


kinds,  long  or  short,  dependent  on  tlie  length  of  the 
pace;  which  varied  in  dirt'erent  parts,  the  long  pace  be- 
ing double  the  length  of  tlie  short  one  (Carpzov's  Apparat. 
P.  tiTii).  [if.  w.  s.] 

MILETUS,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mseander;  lat.  37C  2"/  N.;  Ion.  4"»°  18'  K. 
It  was  anciently  the  capital  of  Caria,  and  the  principal 
sea-port  for  Ionia  and  Caria  and  the  district  behind 
them;  but  by  the  time  of  the  apostles  it  had  sunk  to  be 


a  third-rate  port,  and  is  now  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea.  This  change  arises  from  tlie  harbours 
being  silted  up  by  tlie  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by 
the  river,  which  has  already  created  a  delta  of  no  in- 
significant dimensions.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Miletus  are  even  at  tlie  present  time  striking  and  pic- 
turesque, especially  those  of  tlie  theatre,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Asia  Minor.  Seen  from  the  south-west  it 
makes  still  a  splendid  object;  to  the  south  is  a  mosque, 
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a  church  remain,  in  which  the  em-rent  tradition  of  the 
place-  asserts  that  St.  John  preached  the  gospel:  but  it 
is  unquestionably  of  a  date  far  later  than  that  of  the 
Kvangelist.  In  the  plain,  between  the  theatre  and  the  : 
aqueduct,  are  a  few  pillars,  indicating  the  site  of  a 
temple,  pp.hal.lv  dedicated  to  Diana. 

The  modern  name  of  Miletus  is  Palatia.  or  Palatsha. 
and  it  lies  in  a  triangular  plot  of  ground,  bounded  by 
two  I. ranches  of  the  river  Mendere  —  the  ancient 
.Meander.  These  unite  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
ruins,  and  the  stream  thus  formed  disembogues  through 
mar-hy  ground  into  the  sea  about  two  miles  distant.  at  a  star;  they  an;  beautiful  in  execution,  and  not  very 

There  has  been  a  little  doubt  whether  Palatsha  is  in     rare.  [  H.  c— s."| 

reality  the  ancient  Miletus,  and  Forbiger  has  attempted  MILK.  The  proper  equivalent  to  this  in  Ileb.  is 
to  show  that  it  stands  on  the  >ite  of  M\  u.-.  Hut  there  ;'~n  (fhalah).  and  it  denotes  milk  with  reference  to  its 
seems  little  reason  for  this  alteration.  Miletus  was  richness  or  fatness,  consequently  sweet  and  fresh. 

Milk,  in  a  sour,  or  in  a  coagulated 
state,  went  by  the  name  rwpn  (rlnntnli  . 
and  in  our  version  is  translated  lii'.tUr 
(which  see).  From  the  earliest  times 
milk  has  always  formed  an  important 
article  of  diet  among  the  people  of  the 
Fast,  especially  among  such  as  follow 
pastoral  occupations;  and  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  derive  it  from  sheep 
and  goats,  and  even  from  camels,  fully 
as  much  as  from  cows.  In  Scripture 
we  no  when;  read  of  camels'  milk  being- 
partaken  of;  but  possibly  some  refer- 
ence to  this  use  of  them  is  made  in  the 
thirty  milch-camels,  with  their  colts, 
which  formed  part  of  Jacob's  present 
to  his  brother  Fsali,  Gc.  \x\ii.  \:>.  Jsie- 
liuhr.  however,  mentions  it  as  among 
the  dishes  which  were  presented  to  him 
by  certain  Arabs  at  Menayre.  and  it  is 
well  known  to  lie  in  common  use  amon^ 
the  liedawins.  (,S'<r  CAMEL.)  Goats' 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Meander;  it  had  four  harbours,  milk  is  referred  to  in  I'r.  xxvii.  '27,  in  such  a  manner 
one  of  which  was,  according  to  Strabo.  devoted  to  the  as  to  imply  that  it  formed  a  chief  source  of  nour- 
reception  of  ships  of  war:  and  its  present  ruins  bear  ishment  in  an  industrious  and  thriving  family:  "Thou 
the  same  relation  to  its  former  greatness  as  do  those  at  slialt  have  goats'  milk  cnouu'h  for  thy  food,  for  the 

food  of  thy  household,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  thy 
maidens."  And  this  species  of  milk  "is  now,  as  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  highly  esteemed.  From  the 
beginning  of  April  to  September  the  towns  arc  sup- 
plied with  milk  by  large  herds  of  goats,  which  pass 
through  the  streets  every  morning,  and  are  milked 
no  question;  and  Palatsha  is  the  only  place  at  all  cor-  before  the  houses  of  customers"  (Kitto's  Thys.  Hist,  of 
re-ponding  with  Miletus.  The  climate,  like  that  of  ralestinc,  \>.  cccxciv.)  The  milk  of  sheep,  also,  and  of 
Kphesus,  is  had.  and  there  are  few  regular  inhabitants;  cows,  is  commonly  used.  Do.  xxxii.  14;  but  that  of  cows 
and  even  at  the  most  favourable  seasons  it  is  a  mean  less,  it  would  appear,  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The 
and  insignificant  place.  scarcity  of  good  pasture  in  summer  renders  their  milk 

St.  Paid  visited  Miletus  in  his  third  missionary  usually  poorer  than  that  of  goats,  which  is  therefore 
journey  in  the  year  ~>8:  and  to  this  circumstance  it  preferred  where  it  can  be  had,  and  only  during  winter 
owes  a  mention  in  the  inspired  record.  Passing  by  is  resort  more  frequently  made  to  the  produce  of  cows. 
Ephesus,  and  probably  having  but  a  short  time  to  stay  There  are  several  allusions  in  Scripture  to  milk  of  an 
at  Miletus,  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church  at  the  emblematic  kind.  In  a  general  way,  and  with  refer- 
greater  city,  and  desired  their  presence.  The  distance  ence  to  the  quality  of  richness  involved  in  the  name, 
was  about  thirty  miles;  but  the  roads  were  good,  and  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  is  a  common 
every  convenience  for  travelling  which  the  age  could  i  expression  for  a  land  of  great  natural  fertility  and 
afford  was  there  to  be  had.  After  a  solemn  address,  i  abundance,  Ex.  iii.  8;  DC.  vi.  3,  &c.  Sometimes,  however, 
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the  points  considered  identical  with  Myus  and  Prit 
with  the  relative  importance  of  those  cities  in  tin- 
period  of  their  ancient  splendour.  Beside.-  this,  Myus 
was  only  a  seaport  in  the  way  that  London  is  so;  it 
was  accessiKle  hy  the  river,  which  was  then  navigable 
up  to  that  point  for  large  ships:  about  Priene  there  is 


in  which  the  apostle  intimated  his  conviction  that  the 
time  of  his  departure  was  not  far  off',  he  left  Miletus, 
and  went  on  towards  Jerusalem,  leaving  the  disciples 


abundance  of  milk  or  butter,  which  implies  a  state  of 
pasturage  rather  than  of  vine  and  corn  cultivation,  is 
employed  to  indicate  comparative  desolation  or  thin- 
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ness  (if  inhabitants,  Is.  vii.  i:>,  -i->.  More  specificallv,  sine-, 
milk  is  the  peculiar  food  of  infants,  the  bcin^  fed  with 
milk  is  put  in  contrast  to  having  the  nourishment  of 
strong  food  — -the  one  indicative  of  spiritual  feebleness, 
the  other  of  rolmstness,  i  Co.  iii.  •>-.  II. .  v.  i-j;  while,  a^ain. 
without  respect  to  tlii.-  distinction,  as  eharacterix.in'j 
one  class  of  hi-lievers  t"  their  disadvantage  as  compan  d 
with  others.  iVtrr  represent-  b. -lievi  rs  ^eiierallv  a-  iv 
i|uiring  milk  for  their  >upport.  and  finding  it  in  tli< 
gospel  of  tli.'  grace  of  ( ioil.  i  i',.  ii  -.  In  niiieli  th.-  -am. 
manner,  also,  and  \\itli  reference  to  tin-  generous  aid 
to  be  u'iven  to  tin-  true  people  c,f  ( ioil  in 
tin-  latter  davs  by  ih'-  \\orld.  tile  ]>ro].he1 
Isaiah  says:  "  Th. P'.I  shall  suck  the  milk 
of  tin-  Oentiles,  and  -halt  also  suck  tlie  " 

ln-ea-t  of  kiim'-."  cli.  \\.  n; 

MILL.      From    tin-    earliot    time   .it 
whicli  man  used    bread    as   an   article  of 
tood.   ]ir   mii.-t    have   u-i-d    >"ine    inMru-         V    " 
meiitalitv  for  crush m::  his  corn.    Perhaps        * 
the    most    |irimitivi-    in.  tho.l    may    ha\.- 
been  that  of  bruising  between  -t  mew,  or 
pounding  in  a  mi >rtar.   t  )nc  of  the  ancient 
tragmentaiv     (Jn-ek     translations      that 
of    S\-inliiaehil-      ha-    us.-d    ur\7).   a  mill, 
for    Hiiii-li/ix/i.    a    mortal,    in.  aniii1-:    the 
hollow    in    which    water    -prani:    ii|i    for 
Samson,    .la   v.     l'         Mill.-    and    mortars 
are  mentioned   t  i.jvt  h' r    in   the    a.-.-oinit 
of    the    [(reparation    of    the    manna    for 
food.   Nil   xi   •»;  the  irregular  liruisiiiu  and 
the  regular  ^'rindini:'   beiir.;    thus  carried 
on   to^-i-ther  in    the  cam]'   in  the  wilder- 
ness.    Tlie  mill  itself,  as  often  described 
bv  Jewish  and  other  ancient  writers      that  is.  the  hand 
mill      was  not   a   V.TV  complex   machine,  anv  more  than 
tin-  ipiern  of  our  own  eoiintrv.  with  whicli  it  >tands  in 
close  connection.       It   consisted  of  two  stones,  circular 


cutting  the  smooth  surfaces,  not  horizontal,  but  with  a 
downward  inclination  towards  the  circumference,  so  as 
I  to  let  the  Hour  run  out  more  .asilv.  I  >r.  Kitto  speaks 
of  the  stones  as  beinu  about  two  fed  in  diameter  and 
six  inches  thick. 

<  irindiiiL:'  corn  in  the  mill,  like  baking  bread,  wa- 
the  usual  employment  of  every  household  for  its  own 
particular  use.  Like  other  dome-tic  labours,  it  was 
very  much  tin-own  upon  the  women:  or.  as  it  was 
severe  and  in.'iiotoiious  labour,  upon  slaves,  such  as 
<aptive.s  in  war.  .hi  xvi  -ji,  which  they  could  ecrtainlv 


in  their  shaj)e,  and  with  the.  ojiposiny-  surfaces  carefully 
cut  smooth.  The  lower  stone  was  fastened  into  the 
ground  or  floor;  whereas  tlie  upper  was  movable,  ami 
could  be  lifted  off  or  whirled  round  as  the  occasion 
required.  Various  improvements  would  occur  in  prac- 
tice; such  as  fastening  a  handle  of  wood  or  iron  for 
turning  the  upper  millstone  with  greater  ease;  making 
a  hole  for  pouring  in  the  grain  to  feed  the  mill;  and 


perform  <|iiite  \\.  11  even  with  their  eyes  put  out.  like 
Sam-oii.  though  it  .-.ems  an  over-refinement  to  speak 
of  tin.-  a>  heiii'j-  done  to  prevent  their  turning  i/iddy. 

Y>-'    even    in   the  caM    of  .-laves  there  seems  to  have  been 

a  leiidciicx  to  commit  the  \\.nk  of  the  mill  to  females, 
i;\  xi.  fi;  where  "the  fii>1-born  of  the  maid-servant  that 
is  behind  the  mill"  stands  contra.-!,  d  v.ith  "  the  first- 
bi'rn  of  I'haraoh  that  >ittetli  upon  liis  throne."  II.  nee 
the  deuradiiiL;  pimi.-hment  \\hic-h  .lob  ini]>recatcs  upon 
his  \\ife,  on  the  sii]i|  o-il  imi  that  he  \\a-  ^uiltv  as  his 
friends  alleged,  ,l.,l,  \xxi  1",  ll;  and  the  similar  d.  -rada 
tion  in  the  doom  of  I'abvlon.  Is.  xlvii.  :';  which  she  had 
prcviou-lv  inflict  i  d  on  the  young  men  of  . I  tidal  i,  l,;i.  v.  i:; 
Tin-  incessant  dailv  noise  of  the  grinding  cairn-  to  I  e 
insc]iarably  associated  with  the  very  exit-tciicc  of  the 
faniilv.  The  c»-asing  of  this  sound  was  the  sign  of 
utter  desolation.  Jc.  xxv.  i>,-  Kc.  xviii.r.';  with  uhich  com- 
pare the  figurative  representation  of  old  ai;c  and  death, 
iiicludin-  the  traits,  ''the  [female]  grinders  shall  cease 
lii-causc  thev  are  few."  and  "when  the  sound  of  the 
grinding  is  low."  I-".,  xii.  :;,  I.  '  >n  account  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  kt  epin--  tlie  mill  at  work  as  long 
as  the  family  itself  continued  to  exist,  the  law  was 
laid  down:  ' '  Xo  man  shall  take  flu-  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  to  pled-e:  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  to 
pledge,"  He.  x-xiv.  ii. 

Mills  larger  than   those  which  could   be  turned  by  a 
single  person  would  naturally  be  invented,  with  a  view 
to    the    economy    of    labour    which    would    thereby   be 
effected   in  the  larger  households.      Indeed,  most  com- 
monly at  the  ] in-sent  day  two  women  sit  at  the  mill, 
i  both  having  hold  of  tlie  handle,  and   mutually  aiding 
1  each  other  by  alternately  pulling  to,  or  pushing  from 
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them  (set-  Tlmiiisdii's  Laud  ;iml  Bonk,  ]..  .'.-'7).  Hi-lire  the  ex- 
pression, ''Two  women  shall  lie  grinding  at,1'  or  in. 
"the  mill."  M;it.  xxiv.  u,  "grinding  together,"  or  at  one 
time,  Lu.  xvii.  :;:,.  Hut  certainly  animal  strength  was 
applied  to  drive  mills  of  a  still  larger  si/e.  In  wood 
cut  No.  4'_'1.  representing  a  modern  Egyptian  mill,  a 
horse  is  so  employed:  and  throughout  the  East  both 
asses  and  mules  have  been,  alike  in  classical  and  Jewish 
authorities,  associated  with  this  operation  -particularly 
the  ass;  and  possibly  Samson's  degradation  consisted 
in  beintr  made  to  take  the  place  of  such  a  creature. 
Wo  thus  understand  why  a  millstone  is  named  ^ut''Aos 
oi'iKos,  literally  "an  ass- millstone,'"  which  would  be 
larger  and  heavier  than  that  of  a  hand-mill.  Mat.  \\iii 
0:  Lu.  xvii.  2,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  punishment 
of  drowning  a  person  with  such  a  stone  hanging  at  his 
neck.  An  analogous  symbolical  act  is  related  in  Re. 
xviii.  21,  "  A  mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a  great 
millstone,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  saying.  Thus  with 
violence  shall  that  great  city  Mabylon  be  thrown  down, 
ami  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all." 

The  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament  for  a  mill  is 
m':\wv;  unless  this  be  more  generally  ''  place  of  grind- 
ing,'' in  which  many  a  /.ti'Xos,  or  mill,  might  lie.  The 
Hebrew  word  in  the  Old  Testament  is  nhlnu/in).  a  dual 
noun,  apparently  connected  with  the  idea  of  rubbing 
down  or  wearing  away:  though  according  to  some  there- 
is  another  name  for  it,  trillion.  La.  v.  i:;,  which  is  more 
simply  taken  as  the  verb  "to  grind.''  The  upper  mill- 
stone was  called  re*' In  I*,  "the  rider."  Another  word. 
pchi/ili;  is  repeatedly  translated  in  the  English  Bible 
a  piece:  as  "a  piece  of  a  millstone,"  strictly,  of  an 
upper  millstone.  Ju.  i.x.  ">:>;  repeated.  2  Su.  xi.  21-.  "as  hard 
as  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone."  Jub  xii.  -24  (vur.  in, 
Hubix-wi.  Elsewhere  it  is  used  of  "a  piece  of  a  pome- 
granate,'' "a  piece  of  a  cake  of  figs,"  i  s.i.  xxx.  IL'.  But 
Gesenius  prefers  to  translate  it  "a  cut  piece  :"  and  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  this  article  he  understands  it. 
not  of  a  broken  piece  of  a  millstone,  but  of  the  entire- 
stone,  so  named  on  account  of  its  carefully  cut  surface. 
The  expression  in  J  >e.  xxiv.  (3,  quoted  already,  "  the 
nether  or  the  upper  millstone,''  might  be  rendered  more 
accurately,  we  think,  ''the  mill,  or  [even]  the  upper 
millstone."  [<:.  c.  M.  D.  | 

MILLET,  in  Hebrew  -rn  (dorftdin.  occurs  only 
once  in  the  Bible,  Kze  iv.it.  Indian  millet  (&>r<tlnint 
rulr/arc),  under  the  name  of  doin-rlta,  is  still  largely 
cultivated  in  Syria.  Three  hundred  years  ago  Rauwolit' 
(quoted  by  iianncv  iii  L'.'.'i;  notices  it  as  growing  in  the 
fields  near  Rama.,  and  in  his  voyage  down  the  Euphrates 
he  observes  that  in  sandy  soils  it  is  much  more  largely 
cultivated  than  wheat  or  barley.  ''  Hereof  they  bake 
very  well  tasted  bread  and  cakes,  and  some  of  them 
are  rolled  very  thin,  and  laid  together  like  unto  a  letter, 
so  that  they  are  about  four  inches  broad,  six  long,  and 
two  thick:  they  are  of  an  ashen  colour.  The  inhabi- 
tants call  it  still  at  this  day  by  its  ancient  Arabian 
name  </<>/•«.  whereof  Rhases  makes  mention."  May  it 
not  be  from  this  dusky  or  ashen  colour  of  the  dourrlia 
cakes  that  the  grain  itself  derived  its  Hebrew  name? 
The  unused  root  ]rn.  Gesenius  renders  "to  smoke.'' 
The  sorr/hum  itself  is  a  beautiful  grass,  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  sugar-cane  than  to  the  true  cereals.  There- 
is  a  variety  cultivated  in  China,  which  the  Rev.  J. 
Edkins  describes  as  covering  hundreds  of  square  miles 
around  Tientsin,  and  growing  to  a  height  of  eleven 


feet,  each  stalk  nr-arlv  half  an  inch  thick,  and  bearing 
seeds  on  a  single  head  to  the  number  of  five  or  seven 
hundred.  The  Syrian  (lijurr/m  urows  to  about  half 
this  height.  The  seeds  are  verv  small,  and  are 
ground  into  flour,  which,  either  bv  itself  or  mixed 


with  barley -meal,  makes  a  wholesome  and  pleasant 
bread.  Indian  millet  is  also  cultivated  in  Italy  and 
Spain:  btit  there  it  is  chiefly  used  for  feeding  poultry 
and  cattle.  [j.  H.  J 

MIL'LO.     A  term  applied  in  a  series  of  passages  to 
a  part  of  Jerusalem,    in   such  a   way  as  to  imply  its 
j  great  importance  in  regard   to  the  strength  and  safety 
of  the  city,  yet  leaving  undetermined  its  precise  nature 
or    position.       It    always    has     the    article    prefixed: 
••  David  built  round  about   from  the   Millo    (Nferrjp) 
and   inward,"   or  toward  the   house.   2  Sa.  v.  !>;  1  cii.  xi .  tv 
Solomon,  too,  among  other  works  executed   by  him,  is 
i  said  to  have  built   "the   Millo,"  i  Ki.  ix.  15;  and  when 
Ibzekiah  set  about  strengthening  his  position  in  Jeru- 
'  salem,  he  not  only  built  up  the  dilapidated  walls  and 
towers,   but  also    "repaired    the    Millo,"    2Cli.xxxii.fi: 
;  with  which  stands,  apparently  in  apposition,  "the  city 
;  of   David."     But  no  further  explanations  are  given  of 
1  it:   and.  as  usual  where  there  is  room  for  conjecture, 
various    opinions   have    been    broached    respecting   it. 
Eor  the  most  part  these  are  but  different  applications 
of  the  supposed  meaning  of  the  word  (taken  as  a  deri- 
vative from  the  Hebrew  root  to  fit) ;   such  as  a  place 
for  being  filled  with  multitudes  of  people,  or  heaps  of 
earth  thrown  up  against  the  wall,  with  towers  on  it  for 
defence.  &c.  (Lightfoot,  Works,  x.  p.  53).      Lightfoot  himself 
gives  the  most  probable  account  of  it,  when  he  says : 
"In  truth  Millo  was  a  part  of  Zion,  or  some  hillock  cast 
up  against  it  on  the  west  side.     When  therefore  David 
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is  said  tu  build  Mill"  :m<l  more  inwards,  it  is  ;tll  one  as 
it'  it  were  said,  'lie  luiilt  on  the  uttermost  part  uf  Zioii. 
which  \\as  railed  Millo.  more  imvardlv  to  his  own 
castle.'"  The  Septuagint  iviulers  by  i)  &K^a.  the 
eitadel.  which  substantially  confirms  this  view.  I  Hit 
why  anything  of  that  sort  should  have  borne  the  name 
of  the  .Millo  is  ijuite  uncertain. 

MILLO,  THE  HOUSE  OF.  This  expression  oc- 
curs  t\\  ice  oiu-e  of  a  family  or  local  |>artv  about 
Shecliem,  who  conspired  with  others  to  make  Abimc- 
leeh  king,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  ,Ju.  ix.  r>: 
and  again  of  -nine  dwelling,  in  or  in  ar  .lerusalcin.  in 
which  king  Joash  was  -lain  li\  his  scr\ants.  -j  KI.  xii.  i'u 
It  is  described  as  Uoinu  down  to  Silla:  but  this  Joes 
not  help  us  much.  (See,  however.  Si  1. 1. A.I 

MINISTER.  In  Old  Testament  Scripture  this 
von!  is  inii.-t  commonly  used  in  mir  Knulish  llible  i.  r 
a  servant  in  the  higher  sen-,-,  for  one  who  -lood  near 
to  his  master,  oruho  had  honourable  and  important 
functions  to  discharge  in  sacred  or  civil  things.  Though 
frei|iieiitlv  appearing  as  a  iimm  in  Kn^li-h.  it  is  alwavs 
in  tin.'  original  some  part  of  the  verb  n\T.  In  n'nil  H/KIH 
or  niinixti  r  I".  Hence  it  is  verv  commonly  u-ed  of 
priestlv  ser\  ice.  and  till  work  done  about  the  tal)emacle, 
Kv  xxviii.  :::,,  i::;  xxix.  :i";  N  1\  7.  10,  ic  ;  «r  of  the  kind  of 
confidential  and  honorary  service  rendered  bv  such  a 
man  as  .lo-hna  to  .Moses,  of  Klisha  to  Klijah.  and  of 
persons  i  if  rank  al» 'lit  a  |ialace,  |-.\.  \x:v  i;::  -2  Ki  iv.  I.;:  2  t  li 
xxii.  v  In  New  Testament  Scripture  the  term  iiiinixti  r 
is  cuiiiiected  \\ith  \arious  \\m-ds  in  the  original:  most 
commonly,  however,  with  I'TTTJ/X'TT;?  anil  SICLKOVOS.  'I'hese 
words  do  not  dilli-r  e-scnti:dlv  in  their  meaning:  and 
are.  indeed,  often  used  interchangeably;  a.-  when  St. 
I'anl.  for  example,  passe-  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
when  speaking  of  himself  in  respect  to  the  active  ser- 
vice he  had  to  do  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  i  r,i  iii.fi; 
iv.  ):_'(•(>  in.  r,.  I'otlt  terms  include  a  subordination  as 
to  place,  and  in  that  place  a  destination  to  active 
exertion  or  hard  labour:  but  they  still  do  not  indicate 
the  slave's  position  toof'Xo?*,  or  the  appointment  to  a 
strictly  servile  occupation.  And  sometime.-  \\  e  find 
the  two  expressly  distinguished  as  diverse  grades  in 
.In.  xviii.  1  ^,  for  example,  u  hen  both  -er\  ant  -  (Sof'Xcu) 
and  ministers  II'TT?;///- 'TCLI.  i<y'/a /•.-•,  as  thev  are  called  in 
the  Authorized  Version)  arc  together  named  as  the 
personal  agents  of  the  hi-h  priest.  Our  Lord  himself 
is  called  a  minister,  with  reference  to  the  holv  service 
he  had  to  perform  as  the  ^ivat  High-priest  of  his  people's 
profession,  Ho  viii.  -2;  but  there  another  word  is  used  in 
the  original  (\(tror/y-,bs).  and  one  which  is  commonly 
employed  in  reference  to  service  in  the  more  important 
functions  of  government  or  religion  -  P.M.  \iii.  I.  of  kings 
and  governors;  Ac.  xiii.  •_',  of  apostles  and  prophets.  As 
regards  the  ordinary  work  of  the  ministry,  however. 
the  agents  or  ministers  are  called  otaKovoi.  and  their 
duty  of  service  is  a  SMKOVIO.',  and  the  same  language  is 
employed  by  our  Lord  himself,  Mat.  xx.  2R,  to  set  forth 
his  ministerial  work  in  its  general  relation  to  the 
Father's  will  and  the  good  of  men:  ''The  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  (oiaKOVTjBiji'ai.),  but  to 
minister"  (SiaKovTJffai).  As  marking  a  distinct  and 
special  office  in  the  church,  the  term  didnovos  naturallv 
came  to  acquire  a  restricted  meaning:  and  it  is  fit,  in 
such  passages,  to  drop  the  general  term  minister,  and 
substitute  deacon,  as  has  been  done  by  our  translators 
(xce  DK.U'OX).  Hut  in  the  one  passage  in  the  Gospels 
in  which  minister  is  employed  with  respect  to  an 


official  in  the  synagogue.  Lu.  iv.  •_•<>,  the  minister,  i'Tnjpfrij'i, 
was  undoubtedly  what  was  called  by  the  rabbins  the 
<'/(«:;<(/(  -the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  building 
and  its  furniture,  and  whose  position  and  dutv  corre- 
sponded prettv  iiearlv  to  the  sexton  or  beadle  in 
modern  churches. 

MLN'NI,  a  region  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  i-h.  li. -J7. 
in  connection  with  Ararat  and  Aslichena/.,  and  under- 
stood to  be  a  province  of  Armenia:  probably  the  same 
as  the  Mtrras.  a  tract  of  Armenia  of  which  mention  is 
made  by  Nieolaus  of  Damascus  (siv  .Ji.s.  Ant.  i.  M,  i;K 

.MIX  N1TH  [meaning  uncertain,  according  to  Fiirst 
the  feminine  of  MINI,  fm-litm.  i/ixfini/\.  A  town  on  the 
boi'di  rs  of  the  territories  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Am- 
monites, most  probably  belonging  to  the  latter.  On  oc- 
casion of  Jeplithah'.-  e.-ivat  victorv  over  the  m.  "  lie  smote 
them  from  Aroer  own  till  thou  come-  to  Minnith.  even 
tweiitv  cities  and  unto  the  plain  .or  better,  as  in  the 
margin.  "  Abel")  of  the  vineyards,  with  a  very  great 
slaughter,"  .in.  \i.  :;;:.  Kusebius  and  .leroine.  in  their 
Itnanitmticdii,  describe  it  as  a  couiitrv  hamlet  (villa), 
shown  in  their  time  under  the  name  Mannith,  at  the 
fourth  L'omau  mile-tone  from  lleshbon  on  the  way  to 
Philadelphia,  that  is  Kabbah  of  ihe  children  of  Am- 
m on;  a  statement  which  we  hav  e  no  reason  to  question, 
i -peciallv  as  it  is  confirmed  by  their  placing  Abel  at 
the  seventh  milestone  from  Philadelphia.  P.iickingham 
found  the  ruins  of  a  great  city,  Menjah.  on  the  road 
from  lleshbon  to  Amman,  that  is.  Kabbah,  which  some 
recent  authorities  conjecture  to  be  Minnith,  On  Van 
ile  Vdde's  map  these  ruins  lie  on  the  more  easterly 
road  to  Amman,  about  six  Koinan  miles  from  lleshbon. 
Probably  by  an  oversight,  or  on  account  of  the  north- 
easterly direction  of  Kabbah  from  HeshU.n.  the  site 
of  this  town  is  sometimes  laid  down  in  a  straight- 
line  between  them,  or  is  said  to  be  to  the  north  of 
lle-hboii.  Minnith  is  mentioned  only  once  again, 
l-'./e .  \\\ii  17,  as  a  place  from  which  "Judah  and  the 
land  of  Israel'  brought  wheat,  alone'  with  other 
agricultural  productions,  to  the  markets  of  Tyre. 
This  may  sunue-t.  as  a  probability,  that  Minnith  had 
become  an  Israelite  city :  but  we  have  uncertain  know 
iedge  of  the  facts.  |c.  r.  M.  H.j 

MINSTREL.  There  arc  only  two  places  in  the 
Authori/ed  Ver.-ion  where  this  word  occurs,  •_'  Ki.  iii.  i:,; 
Mat.  ix  a.  Iii  the'  former,  Llisha.  in  the  presence  of 
the  confederate  kings  of  ,1  udah,  Israel,  and  Kdom.  ex- 
claims. '•  1'iit  now  brine  me  a  minstrel:  and  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  Klisha."  Here  the  Hebrew  word 
denotes  properly  one  who  plays  upon  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, and  the  music  of  the  minstrel  is  of  a  lively  and 
inspiring  character.  Such  a  minstrel  was  young  David 
when  he  was  brought  before  Saul  as  "a  cunning  player 
upon  the  harp,"  and  when  the  lively  strains  which  he 
struck  so  skilfully  from  his  instrument  had  so  powerful  an 
effect  upon  the  moody  king,  that  "Saul  was  refreshed, 
and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him," 
1  Sa.  xvi.  •_'.'',.  And  such  also  wore  the  minstrels  of  ''the 
company  of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high 
place,  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a 
harp  before  them."  i  s;i.  x.  :,;  where  we  have  another  ex- 
ample of  the  same  remarkable  connection  between  such 
minstrelsy  and  the  afflatus  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  as 
in  the  case  of  Flisha.  In  Mat.  ix.  23.  the  minstrels 
mentioned  are  called  in  the  original  avXt^rai.  or  pipe- 
players,  and  the  music  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dirge  or 
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lament  f..r  the  dead  dan-liter  of  th 
gou'Uo.       It  would  seem  that  for  siu 
and  lamentation  flutes  or  pipes  wer 
to  the  harp  or  the  lyre, 
both    kinds    an.'    mentii 
ai'Xrjrai.    flute-players    . 
probably  in   this   place- 
peters:    the    general    Sell 


filler  i if  the  syna- 
occasions  of  grief 
used  in  preference 
In  i>e.  xviii.  W2'2.  minstrels  of 
ieil  —  KiOaptf>5ol,    harpers,    and 
pipers,   aloni;    with  /J.ovffiKoi, 
ingers,    ami   ffaXTTiorcu,  trum- 
u  being  that  in  the  fall  of  the 


mystical  IJabvlon,  music  of  all  kinds,  whether  gay  or 
grave,  peaceful  or  warlike,  shall  never  be  heard  any 
nioiv  in  that  u'roat  city:  whereas  ''on  the  Mount  Sinn." 
says  the  wra] it  New  Testament  prophet,  "behold  the 
Lamb,  and  with  him  an  hundred  and  forty  and  four 
thousand:  and  I  heard  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  as  a 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  a  voice  of  great  thunder, 
and  the  voice  which  I  heard  was  of  /ntr/urg  harping 
with  their  harps;  and  they  sung  a  new  song  before  the 
throne,  and  before  the  four  living  beings  and  the  elders." 
Re  xiv.  i-:i.  (.Sir  Music  and  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  OF 
THE  HEHKEWS.)  |r.  i,.| 

MINT  [ySvoffuov].  The  mint  is  one  of  the  labiate 
flowers,  a  family  of  plants  remarkable  for  their  aro- 
matic qualities,  which  are  usually  diffused  through 
the  entire  plant:  they  also  contain  a  bitter  gum-resin. 
There  is  no  need  to  mention  the  agreeable  perfume 
of  thyme,  rosemary,  and  lavender;  but  it  may  not  be 
so  generally  known  that  it  is  one  of  the  La/>i«/a  (/'('//«.-•- 
ti'niiiit  patchouli/)  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penan- 
yields  the  much-pmed  ytrfume  patchouli.  The  bitter 
principle,  in  union  with  a  pungent  yet  grateful  aroma, 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  cook,  the  confectioner, 
the  apothecary;  and  whilst  sage,  horehound.  balm, 
hyssop,  dittany,  peppermint,  and  penny-royal,  retain 
their  place  of  potency  amongst  the  simples  of  the  her- 
balist, some  of  them  are  used  by  the  c/n-fg  of  1'aris 
and  Vienna  to  give  a  mystical  flavour  to  their  soups 
and  curiously  compounded  dishes.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get the  function  which  the  Labiata-  fulfil  in  a  more 
primitive  confectionery.  It  is  the  thyme  of  Hyniettus 
which  imparts  the  characteristic  taste  to  its  honey:  and 
in  the  same  way  it  is  the  nectar  which  the  bees  extract 
from  the  rosemary  which  gives  much  of  its  pre- 
eminence to  the  honey  of  Narboinie.  Mint  itself  is  an 
extensive  genus,  and  in  the  flora  of  Great  .Britain  is 
represented  by  more  than  a  do/en  species;  nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  decide  which  of  the  many  varieties  is  the 
plant  indicated  in  the  Gospels:  but  it  is  of  less  moment 
where  all  are  so  much  alike.  Any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  spear-mint  (Mintlm  rindis),  or 
peppermint  \.\/nif/ni  /,!/,/ ,'i/a).  will  have  a  notion  suffi- 
ciently exact  of  the  sweet-scented  herb  which  grew  in 
Hebrew  gardens.  "Woe-  unto  you.  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites'  For  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise 
(dill),  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  wei-htiYr 
matters  of  the  law,"  Mat.  \xiii.  •_'.;.  "Woe  unto  vou. 
Pharisees!  For  you  tithe  mint,  and  rue.  and  all  man- 
ner of  herbs,  and  pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of 
God,  i, u.  xi.  t-_'.  It  was  not  that  they  erred  in  paying 
tithe  of  such  insignificant  herbs,  for  it  seems  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  were  tithable:  their  error  lay 
in  neglecting  more  important  duties;  "these  ought  ye 
to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.'' 
Hut  it  was  in  keeping  with  their  hollow-hearted  punc- 
tiliousness. The  man  who  would  be  unhappy  if  ho 
had  not  taken  to  the  priest  every  tenth  sprig  of  mint, 
whilst  refusing  relief  to  his  destitute  parents,  was  a 
true  Pharisee;  so  dainty  that  in  decanting  his  wine  he 


must  strain  out  the  gnat,  so  unscrupulous  that  he  could 
"swallow  a  camel,"  Mat.  xv.  r>;  xxiij.  ^4.  Mint  was  a 
fre(|iient  ingredient  in  Roman  cookery,  and  seems  to 
have  been  employed  as  a  seasoning  by  the  Jews.  The 
question  has  been  asked,  whether  our  use  of  mint  with 
roast  lamb  may  not  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  bitter 
herbs  with  which  the  Israelites  ate.  the  paschal  lamb 
(Lady  C;illr.,tf>  Sm].tnral  Ilt-rt.al,  \,  iso).  It  appears  that 
on  account  of  its  grateful  odour  it  was  strewed  in  the 

synagogues  (l.i^htr.M.t:,  Il.ir.L'  Tallin-,. 'in.-.  Mat.  xxiii.  ffi),  and  ill 

the  same-  way  on  festival  days  they  strew  the  floor  of 
Norwich  Cathedral  with  the  sweet  sedge.  Acnrtiy  c<ili.i- 
niiiti.  so  abundant  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  |.i.  n.| 

MIPH'KAD  [jiu/t/HHii/l  GATE  OF.  One  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  NV  iii  ;;i.  ;.S<  JFIJI  SAI.KM.  v.i]  i. 

,,  M.S.) 

MIRACLE.  The  Knglish  word  miracle  is  used  to 
represent  three  different  words  in  the  New  Testament 
— (T~rj/j.fiov,  a  sign;  rt'pas,  a  wonder;  Swa/xis,  a  mighty 
work.  The  word  Oavfj.0.  is  frequently  employed  by  the 
fathers  to  denote  a  miracle:  but  is  never  used  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  LXX.  use  <rrip.am>  and  Tt/m, 
in  like  manner,  as  equivalents  for  the  Hebrew  ,-PN  and 
nci"3  respectively,  u.g.  Kx.  \\\.  v. 

The  three  New  Testament  words  mark  respect ivi  ]\ 
three  distinct  aspects  of  the  Christian  miracles.  They 
are  called  .lii/iix.  from  their  real  meaning  and  coimec 
tion  with  the  Christian  dispensation;  v»inl<rx.  from 
the  feelings  which  they  awaken  in  the  spectators:  and 
powers,  or  n/i;//i!//  tfi/r/v.  as  denoting  the  presence  of 
superhuman  power.  Unfortunately  the  word  miracle 
(like  the  Latin  intrant/tiiii  from  which  it  is  derived), 
brings  into  prominence  the  least  important  aspect  of 
the  Christian  xii/n,  and  that  which  it  shares  with  pre- 
tended prodigies  and  marvels  of  every  kind.  In  tin- 
New  Testament  miracles  are  sometimes  designated 
by  the  word  .•>•/<•//,-.<  alone,  as  Jn.  ii.  11:  Ac.  viii.  ti: 
sometimes  merely  niiykty  u'orlcx.  as  Mar.  vi.  14:  Ac. 
xix.  11:  but  the  term  ifotnltr  is  never  applied  to  them 
except  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  other  names. 
Thus  they  are-  called  '',</,'/ us  and  <'»Wf-?\<"  in  Mat. 
xxiv.  '24:  Ac.  xiv.  '•'>:  and  elsewhere.  The  three  names 
occur  in  connection  with  one  another  in  Ac.  ii.  ~2'2; 
•2  Co.  xii.  ]2:  '2  Th.  ii.  Ji;  and  each  time  in  a  different 
order.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Fnirlish  version  has 
not  adopted  a  uniform  translation  for  these  important 
weirds,  but  renders  the  Greek  crrj/.ifFoi'  capriciously  by 
the  terms  miracle  and  a!</ii. 

It  is  as  xii/n.t,  indicating  the  intervention  of  divine- 
power,  and  the  character  of  each  dispensation  which 
thev  accompanied,  that  miracles  chiefly  concern  us. 
They  were  generally  regarded  as  proofs  of  a  divine 
commission  by  those  who  beheld  them;  as  when  Nico- 
demus  says  :  "  1'abbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
conic  from  God:  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles 
(*!</)tx)  which  thoii  doest  except  (Jod  be  with  him," 
.in.  iii.  •>.  So  also  the  man  born  blind  says:  "Herein 
is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence 
he  is.  and  yet  be  hath  opened  mine  eyes."  "  If  this 
man  were  not  of  God  he  could  no  nothing,"  i.e.  work 
no  miracle,  .Tn.  ix.  30,  y.',. 

As  sia'ns  of  his  divine  commission  and  of  his  Mes- 
siahship.  miracles  were  directly  appealed  to  by  our 
Lord  himself  and  by  his  apostles.  "  If  I  had  not 
done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin,''  Jn.  xv.  L'-I.  Again  he  says  to 
the  disciples  of  John,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "Art 
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thi  >u  he  tli;it  -hould  come.'"  "(Jo  your  way.  and  trll 
John  what  things  ye  have  seen  ami  heard  :  how  that 
the  Mind  see.  the  lame  walk,  the  leper.-  are  cleansed, 
the  ileaf  hear,  the  ileail  are  raised.  to  the  poor  the 
gospel  i.S  preached,"  Lu.  vii.  22.  Here  the  chief  appeal 
is  unquestionably  to  his  miracles.  though  the  preaching 
i  if  the  gospel  to  the  poor  is  added  a-  a  collateral  proof. 
In  like  manner  Peter  speaks  before  tin-  assembled  multi- 
tin  le  of  Chri.-t's  miracles  a>  a  matter  of  j  nil  'lie  notoriety. 
and  the  attestation  of  his  commission  from  <  Jod  ".I.  -u- 
of  Nazareth.  a  man  approved  of  Cod  ammi-j  you  li\ 
miracles,  and  wonder.-.  and  MLTUS.  which  Cod  did  l>\ 
him  in  th.1  mid>t  of  yon.  as  y,.  yourselves  al.--o  kno\\." 
Ac.  li.  '.!-'. 

It  mu.-t  neyer  lie  lo>t  M-ht  ,,f  in  ,,ur  estimate  of  tin 
Christian  evidences,  that  Christ  and  hi.-  apo.-tle-  tlm- 
distinetly  laiil  claim  to  miraculous  powers,  and  appt  aled 
to  them  as  a  proof,  though  not  the  only  proof.  of  their 
commi.-.-ion  tV(,ni  Cod.  Thi.-.  a-  Puller  and  other 
Christian  apologists  have  remark,  •<!.  make-  one  o|  the 
great  distinctions  which  separate  tin  (  'hri-tian  >•/';/;/.-•  so 
widely  from  all  other  alleged  miracles.  "  For  a  feu 
p'-rsons.  and  those  ,,f  the-  louest  rank,  all  at  once  to 
dring  o\er  sucli  -real  nundiers  to  a  new  religion,  and 
u'ct  it  to  he  received  upon  the  particular  evidence  of 
miracles".  .  .  ."  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion' 

(  IJlltllT's  .\!,.li"i;y.  j,;m  11    ell.  vii. 

\\  e  may  sue  this  more  clearly  \>\  contra.-lin^  tin 
lir.-t  spread  of  Cliristianity  with  that  of  Mohan.  n.edan 
ism.  syhich  most  iicarlx  iv.-emh!e>  it  in  the  i-apiditv  and 
extent  of  its  coni|uests.  l''or  thi.-  pur|iose  \\  e  a\ail 
oursolvcs  of  the  word-  ,,f  Professor  Kcichel 

"  In  discussing  the  miracle.-  of  Christ.  \\  e  must  not 
forget,  ton.  the  curious  contrast  between  Chri-t  and 
-Muhamined  in  this  respect.  The  latter.  lis'iiiL;  in 
Araliia.  at  that  time  a  \\ild  and  savage  cotintrv  in 
comparison  with  Palestine  at  our  Saviours  era,  \'t 
never  durst  appeal  t«  mimrlc.  M.  Kenan  ha.-  felt  all 
the  difficulty  which  this  abstinence  from  miracle,  or 
the  pretence  of  miracle,  on  the  part  of  Mohammed  in- 
volves, when  it  is  set  side  by  -ide  with  the  appeal  to 
miracle  made  by  Christ:  and  the  ell'orts  lie  makes  to 
•  •scape  it  are  instructive.  The  Arabians  of  Mohammed's 
time  appear  in  his  pages  very  much  like  Frenchmen  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  cultivated  sceptics:  so  that  the 
prophet  of  Mecca  feels  it  would  lie  useless  to  advance 
claims  which  could  only  lead  to  disbelief  and  ridicule. 
M.  Kenan  forgets,  or  keep.-  out  of  sight,  the  facts  that 
the  .lews  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Arabians: 
that  they  had  every  inducement  to  examine  the  miracles 
of  Christ  as  distrustfully  as  the  Arabians  would  have 
examined  the  miraculous  pretensions  of  Mohammed: 
that,  moreover,  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  were 
in  a  highly  civilized  condition  as  compared  with  the 
Arabians  of  Mohammed's  time:  and  that  Palestine  was 
occupied  by  the  troops  and  governed  by  the  magis- 
trates of  a  nation  amongst  whose  educated  men  all 
belief  in  supernatural  intervention  had  long  died  out. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  either  case  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  the  appeal  to  miracles  would  have  been 
quite  as  unsafe  for  Christ  as  for  Mohammed,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  actually  wrought"  (The 
Christian  Miracles,  by  C.  P.  Rcichel,  [)  D.,  p.  .'):). 

The  distinctness  of  the  claim  made  to  miracles  by 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  will  also  appear  more  con- 
spicuous if  we  contrast  it  with  the  case  of  John  the 


Paptist.  who.  though  followed  by  uivat  multitudes,  and 
!  acknowledged  as  a  prophet,  laid  no  claim  to  miraculous 
powers.  John,  we  are  expressly  told.  •  'did  no  miracle." 
I  .In.  x.  ii.  The  sanctity  ascribed  to  him  by  the  Kvan- 
u'eli-ts  iie\er  led  these  truthful  witnesses  to  represent 
him  as  endowed  with  miraculous  powers.  \Ve  shall 
ha\e  hereafter  to  notice  a  similar  fact  with  regard  to 
Abraham,  l>avid.  and  many  of  the  favourite  herms  of 
the  Old  Testament.  That  indi>criminating  love  of  the 
marvellous  which  is  supposed  by  intidel  writers  to 
account  sufficiently  for  the  miraculous  part  of  the 
Scripture  narrative,  left  the  career  of  John  the  Piaptist 
'  unadorned  with  mighty  works.  And  this  is  all  the 
moiv  remarkable  in  hi.-  ca.-c.  becau.-e  he  was  regarded 
as  coming  ''in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Klias."  the  uivat 
miracle-worker  among  the  old  Te>tanient  piophets. 

It  is  true  that  the  early  Chri.-tian  apologists  -  Ju.-tin 

Martyr.  Tertullian.  Ori^eii.  and  others  -do  nm  appeal 

to  miracles  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as 

modern  writers.       Put  still  they  do  appeal  to  them,  and 

inform    u.-    why    that    appeal    produced    so   little    ellect 

upon    their  adversaries       They  tell    us   that  while  their 

heathen    opponents    admitted    the    facts,    they  ascribed 

j  them  to  magic.      This  seems  sufficiently  to  account  for 

:  the  fact  that  th«-ir  appeal-  to  miracles  an    1,  --,  frei|iieiit 

than  those  of  both  earlit  r  and  later  writers. 

With  n-ard  to  the  e,  ssation  i  if  miraclt  -  in  the  early 
I'lmrch.  it  i.-  impossible  to  fix  it-  date  with  any  degree 
of  exactness.  There  i>  a  considerable  amount  of  testi- 
mony for  some  miracles  a-  late  even  as  the  third  cen 
tiiry.  Put,  as  many  ha\e  remarked,  miracles  said  to 
have  been  wrought  in  support  of  a  system  already 
believed,  and  merely  among  those  who  had  previously 
embraced  that  sy.-tem,  inn.-t  be  received  with  consider- 
able caution  In  the  fourth  century  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  many  writers  that  no  miracles  were 
wrought  in  their  days.  (Jhrysostoin,  commenting  upon 
1  Co.  xi.-xiii.,  and  the  account  there  given  of  the 
•jift  of  tongues  and  otln-r  miraculous  gifts,  says:  "This 
whole  passage  is  excessively  obscure:  and  this  obscurity 
is  cau.-ed  by  our  ignorance  and  want  of  experience  of 
things  which  were  common  then,  but  iici'tr  uri'iir  imn-" 
Ilom.2!)).  This  proves  clearly  that  no  elaim  was  at 
that  time  made  to  any  of  the  spiritual  gifts  mentioned 

liy  St.    Paul.       Again   (Ilnni.   Ii;  in  ,M:il.  i.   he  rebukes  Chris 

tians  for  their  apathy  in  spreading  the  gospel,  and  dis- 
tinctly answers  the  objection  that  the  first  teachers  of 
Christianity  had  the  advantage  of  miraculous  endow- 
ments. lie  answers  it  by  asking,  •'  I  low  long  shall 
we  use  their  miracles  as  a  pretext  for  our  sloth  I" 
Augustine  bears  like  testimony  against  the  craving  for 
miracles,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  t<>  imply  that  this 
craving  was  never  gratified  in  his  time.  It  was  reserved 
for  later  aires  to  consider  miracles  a  necessary  mark  of 
hi^h  sanctity,  and  to  ascribe  them  (as  in  the  case  of 
Loyola  and  Xavier)  to  men  to  whom  during  their  own 
lifetime,  and  by  their  own  contemporaries,  miracles 
had  not  been  attributed. 

In  truth,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  claim  made  to  miracles  in  the  early  church  and  in 
later  times.  The  stress  laid  upon  contemporaneous 
miracles  diminished,  even  before  the  close  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  —  the  later  epistles  rather  warning  disciples 
against  false  miracles,  than  appealing  to  wondrous 
works  as  being  still  events  of  common  occurrence.  No 
notice  of  any  such  is  taken  in  the  earliest  patristic 
writings,  and  none  of  the  more  eminent  fathers  of  the 
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second,  third.  and  ton  ill  i  centuries  lay  claim  to  the 
gift  of  working  miracle-:  while  the  few  ease.-  for  which 
we  li;ive  some  amount  of  testimony,  are  rather  detached 
occurrences  than  the  exercise  ,'as  in  apostolic  times)  of 
any  habitual  gift.  In  the  end  of  tin;  fourth  century, 
as  \\v  have  ^'en,  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  mira- 
culous gifts  did  not  exist.  When  pretensions  to  these 
gifts  revived,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  connec- 
tion with  monkish  tales  and  relic  superstition-.  The-r 
talr-  are  ^enerallv  too  childish  to  need  a  serious  exami- 
nation: and  they  were  evidently  intended  rather  for 
the  edification  of  superstitious  and  fanatical  believers, 
than  as  evidences  to  he  exposed  to  hostile  scrutiny.  In 
most  cases  these  miracles  wore  not  mentioned  till  long 
after  (he  date  of  their  supposed  occurrence.  They  arc 
evidently  the  additions  of  a  later  age  to  the  lives  ot 
those  whom  it  was  deemed  edifying  or  expedient  to 
exalt  to  the  rank  of  saints.  A  study  of  these  clumsy 
fabrications  will  tend,  by  the  remarkable  contrast  they 
exhibit,  to  exalt  immeasurably  the  simple  and  truthful 
narratives  of  the  Xew  Testament. 

But  there  is  a  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  which  remains  to  the  present 
day — a  corroboration  of  the  evidence  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  such  us  no  other  alleged  miracles, 
except  those  of  Moses,  possess.  The  structure  which 
was  raised  upon  them  still  stands  to  attest  the  solidity 
of  the  foundation.  A  religion  which,  basing  its  claim 
upon  miracle,  conquered  the  old  Roman  world:  and 
which,  from  being  at  first  the  creed  of  the  slave,  became 
eventually  the  faith  of  the  Ciesars — a  Christendom 
coextensive  with  the  civilized  world:  all  these  remain 
to  assure  us  that  in  believing  the  unvarnished  tale  of 
the  Evangelists,  we  are  not  following  "  cunningly  de- 
vised fables,"  but  listening  to  "  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness." 

But  if  we  desire  to  understand  the  position  which 
miracles  occupy  in  the  theology  of  our  own  times,  and 
the  use  and  abuse  of  their  evidential  value,  we  must 
look  back  to  the  controversy  with  the  English  Deistical 
writers  of  the  last  century.  The  questions  of  that 
day,  somewhat  modified  by  the  course  of  human 
thought,  have  been  handed  down  to  our  own  genera- 
tion. They  are  still  among  the  vital  questions  of  our 
time.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  them  more 
than  a  passing  consideration. 

The  controversy  with  the  Deists  of  the  last  century 
arose  at  a  time  when  vital  religion  had  fallen  very  low. 
and  when  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  lost  sight  of.  This  evil  was 
aggravated  by  that  controversy.  In  the  anxiety  of 
Christian  advocates  to  meet  infidels  upon  their  own 
ground,  there  was  too  much  accommodation  to  their 
modes  of  thought.  Then  the  necessity  of  displaying 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  a  continuous  series — of 
making  one  foundation,  and  building  upon  it  stone 
after  stone  in  regular  order-  led  to  resting  too  much 
upon  the  miracles  as  the  sole  starting-point  in  the 
argument.  They  were  external,  tangible  facts,  of  the 
reality  of  which  we  are  assured  by  an  unbroken  chain 
of  testimony,  which  connects  us  with  numerous  and 
unimpeachable  witnesses.  The  work  of  the  Christian 
apologists  was  so  far  complete,  that  it  was  generally 
perceived  to  be  useless  to  attack  the  evidences  merely 
on  historical  grounds:  and  Hume,  in  his  celebrated 
essay,  endeavoured  to  cut  short  the  whole  controversy, 
by  showing  that  no  amount  of  testimony  could  prove  a 


miracle.  "A  miracle,"  lie  says,  "is  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature:  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experi- 
ence has  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a 
miracle  from  the  verv  nature  of  the  fact  is  a.-  entire 
as  any  argument  from  experience  can  po»ih]y  be." 
Again  he  savs  that  "no  testimony  is  sufficient  to 
establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a 
kind  that  its  fal-ehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  fact  winch  it  endeavours  to  establish."  This  cele- 
brated argument,  or  rather  paradox,  has  been  the 
favourite  weapon  of  infidelity  from  Hume's  time  down 
to  the  present  day.  In  the  hands  of  the  most  modern 
assailants  of  revelation  (c.<j.  Professor  B.  1'owell's 
essay  in  A'x«///.s  «.nd.  /itmif.s)  it  has  received  no  sub- 
stantial addition. 

Before  drawing  attention  to  the  conclusive  refutations 
which  this  argument  has  received,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  the  reason  whv  it  still  continues  to  cause  per- 
plexitv  to  nianv  minds.  In  any  ordinary  trial,  where 
the  verdict  depends  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
number  of  witnesses,  an  intelligent  jury  will  generally 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  But  if. 
instead  of  sifting  the  evidence  before  them,  their  atten- 
tion is  distracted  to  questions  about  the  nature  of 
evidence,  and  the  a  /ir/ori  probability  or  improbability 
of  certain  crimes  being  committed  -  they  may  be  easily 
bewildered,  and  become  distrustful  of  all  evidence,  and 
wish  to  evade  giving  any  verdict  at  all.  Such  has 
often  been  the  case  with  the  Christian  evidences. 
When  fairly  exhibited,  as  by  Butler  (Analogy,  part  ii. 
cli.vii.),  or  Paley,  or  Whateley.  or  Chalmers,  it  is  impo>- 
sible  to  resist  their  force.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  weakness  of  an  argu- 
ment like  Hume's:  and  even  many  who  are  agreed  in 
denouncing  its  fallacy,  have  not  been  at  one  in  their 
mode  of  refuting  it.  Perhaps  this  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure due  to  the  fact,  that  it  contains  not  one  sophism 
but  many,  each  of  which  singly  may  lie  made  the 
ground  of  a  sufficient  answer. 

And  first.  Mr.  Hume's  definition  of  a  miracle  as  a 
'•  riii/dJiuii  of  the  Idn'K  »f  nature"  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  leading  error  of  his  argument.  A 
miracle  is  not  (as  Professor  Brown  has  observed;  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  simply  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new-  agent,  possessing  new  powers,  and 
producing  effects  not  included  in  the  ordinary  experi- 
ence of  mankind.  That  the  introduction  of  a  new 
antecedent  should  alter  the  train  of  consequences,  is 
not  contrary  to.  but  in  accordance  with,  human  experi- 
ence. Admitting  that,  as  far  as  human  knowledge 
has  extended,  it  has  confirmed  the  belief  in  the  uni- 
formity of  physical  laws;  we  see  the  effect  of  these 
laws  constantly  modified  wherever  an  intelligent  agent 
intervenes.  The  stone  never  ceases  to  gravitate  clown- 
wards  —  the  law  of  gravity  is  never  suspended  or 
reversed ;  but  if  a  human  agent  supply  a  different 
impulse,  it  may  be  projected  upwards  in  a  direction 
the  very  opposite  of  that  to  which  gravity,  if  acting 
alone,  would  draw  it.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  reversal  of  the  stone's  motion 
is  the  mechanical  impulse  given  by  a  human  arm:  and 
that  again  may  be  produced  by  some  nervous  force 
derived  from  the  brain,  which  science  may  hereafter 
class  among  recognized  natural  laws.  But  whether 
the  intervening  links  be  many  or  few,  we  come  ulti- 
mately to  the  volition  of  a  human  being  as  the  came  of 
all  this  series  of  phenomena — the  new  antecedent  which 
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has  altered  the  natural  sequence  of  events.      In  short.  ' 
human  "(.cjifrii-iifc"  (to  use  Hume's  term)  acquaints  us 

n< it  unlv  \vitli  the  uniformity  of  laws  which  control  the 
condition  uf  inert  matter.  but  with  tlie  freedom  and 
self-originating  power  of  the  human  will.  The  one  i- 
as  much  a  part  of  our  <sj>iri<  /«'<  as  tlie  other.  The 
changes  made  in  tlie  ordinary  sequence  of  natural 
phenomena  bv  the  intervention  of  human  power,  is  a- 
much,  and  no  more,  a  "riultitlvii  uj  >l><  /"<'v  <;/  nature, 
than  the  raising  of  a  di-ad  man  li\  the  intervention  of 
superhuman  power.  ll  has  been  well  observed  that 
there  is  an  "elasticity,  so  to  si,,-ak.  in  the  constitution 
of  nature,  w  hi  eh  pi  rm  its  the  influence  of  human  [>o\ver 
on  the  phenomena  of  the  \\orld  to  be  exercised  or 
suspended  at  will,  without  atl'.-.'tinu-  the  staliility  of  the 
whole.  \\'c  have  thus  a  ]irecedclit "  (derived,  lie  it 
observed,  from  human  Cfpiriciin  ''for  allowing  tlie 
possibility  of  a  similar  intern  rciice  of  a  higher  will  on 
a  grander  scale.  pro\  ided  for  bv  a  similar  elasticity  of 
the  matte!'  subjected  to  it>  influence.  Such  interfer- 
ences, whether  produced  by  human  or  superhuman 
will,  are  not  coiitrarv  to  th"  laws  of  matter:  but  neither 
are  tliev  the  result,  of  those  laws.  They  are  the  result 
of  an  a'jeiit  who  is  independent  of  the  laws,  and  who 
then-fore  neither  obeys  them  nor  di-obe\s  them'  . 

i  ssay,  KU  •;.  l<;,  in  Aids  tn  Frith). 

lint  even  if  our  oppoiic  nts  insist  on  the  uniu  isality 
of  law,  thev  must  admit  thai  the  operation  of  one  law 
i~  constantly  modified  or  controlled  bv  the  interference 
of  another.  The  motion  of  a  stone  projected  bv  the 
hand  is  changed  bv  the  act  ion  of  ^ravitv.  the  resistance 
of  the  air.  and  other  causes.  Its  motion  is  the  result 
ant  of  ail  these,  not  the  consequence  of  any  of  them 
singly.  So  we  have  a  ri'_ht  to  a— -nnu1  (if  we  concede 
that  law  is  universal  i  that  miracles  are  a  consequence 
of  a  higher  law  controlling  and  modifving  the  action  of 
a  lower.  "  \\'e  should  term  the  miracle,  imt  the  infrac- 
tion of  a  law.  but  behold  in  it  the  lower  law  neiitrali/.ed 
and  for  the  time  put  out  of  working  by  a  higher" 
(Tnsieh  <.i,  M.,  i  -:  s,  cli.  ii.)  It  may  be  doubted  wliellier 
anything  is  gained  bv  thie-  regard in^  a  miracle  as  itself 
the  result  of  law:  and  whether  it  is  not  a  truer  con 
ception  to  regard  it  as  the  immediate  intervention  of  a 

higher    will     (see  Mansel's   Hampton  I.urtunjs,  l.wt    vi  )         lie 

that  as  it  may,  in  aruuin^  with  those  who  assert  the 
universality  of  law,  and  persist  in  treating  miracles 
as  violations  of  law.  and  therefore  on  their  principle 
impossible,  we  are  entitled  to  adopt  their  hypothesis, 
and  assume  that  miracles  are  merelv  the  intervention 
of  higher  laws,  by  wliich  (!od  modifies  the  ordinary 
sequence  of  physical  phenomena,  as  men  in  like  man- 
ner use  the  laws  of  their  own  mental  and  vital  organi- 
zation to  modifv  and  control  the  laws  of  matter.  All 
we  contend  for  in  a  miracle  is  the  existence  of  a  fact 
not  attributable  to  the  laws  of  matter  or  to  human 
agcnov,  but  which  must  be  ascribed  to  a- power  superior 
to  both.  How  far  the  operations  of  such  a  power  are 
reducible  to  laws,  is  alike  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  our 
opponents  and  ourselves.  On  either  hypothesis  the 
essential  point  remains  untouched  -  the  possibility  of  a 
miracle,  and  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  operation  of 
superhuman  power. 

Such  are  the  fallacies  which  lurk  in  Mr.  Hume's 
definition  of  a  miracle  as  "a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,"  and  which  are  constantly  appearing  in  other 
sceptical  works.  They  recur,  for  instance,  frequently 
in  Professor  H.  Powell's,  now  notorious,  essay.  It 


remains  to  inquire  what  is  the  relation  of  miracles  to 
human  experience.  To  assert  that  man  has  never  "had 
any  experience  of  a  genuine  miracle,  is  to  assume,  as 
I'aley  observes,  the  whole  question  in  dispute,  and  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  liible  story  is  false.  If  that 
-tot  v  !«'  true,  man  has  had  indubitable  experience  of 
miracles  at  certain  crises  in  the  world's  history.  Hut 
if  by  ass,  rtilii;  that  miracles  are  contrary  to  experience. 
it  i-  on!\  meant  to  say  that  we  have  no  experience  in 
our  o\\  n  time  of  miraculous  interference,  and  that 
many  pieteiided  marvels  \\\  e\erv  aure.  though  sup- 
ported by  a  certain  amount  of  evidence,  must  be  dis- 
credited, we  admit  this  to  be  the  case.  \\'e  do  not 
assert  that  miracles  are  common  facts;  on  tlie  contrary, 
we  believe  that  from  their  nature,  they  must  be  looked 
for  onlv  on  very  special  occasions.  Viewed  apart  from 
:i  M:;tab!e  occasion,  thcv  oiiuht  to  be  regarded  with  the 
utmost  caution  and  suspicion.  The  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  iuti.li  1 
writers  the  numerous  instances  of  alleged  marvels 

\\llicll  lllell   of    sense  all   discredit       show    Us    indeed,    how 

cautious  we  otiLiht  to  be  in  admitting  the  realitv  of 
any  alleged  miracle.  A  miracle,  in  and  bv  itself,  is  a 
hi'-rhly  iini>rtili<i'il<  occurrence  It  requires  strong  testi- 
mony to  the  fad.  and  a  combination  of  circumstances 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  to  remove  this  improbability.  Hut 
the  real  question  i-  not  about  the  im/ii-u/mlii/i/ii  <>i 
ntirni-lis  m/ili  r  ni-ilii/iirii  rlrcninstcinre*,  which  is  admit- 
ted on.  all  hands,  but  whether  they  are  incredibh  umhr 
nil  riri'innstttiii'es.  Are  they  so  incredible  that  no 
eri-i-  could  arise  in  the  world's  history  at  which  they 
mi'jht  appear:  and  that  if  they  did  appear,  no  testi- 
mony could  establish  their  reality'  Hume  does  not, 
actually  assert  a  miracle  to  be  im/itiitxi/i/r.  but  he  says 
it  is  always  incredible,  ami  lie  lays  down  the  maxim, 
"that  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle, 
unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  false 
hood  wotdd  lie  more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  if. 
endeavours  to  establish." 

This  statement  of  the  ease  as  a  contest  of  opposite 
probabilities,  I'aley  and  the  Christian  apologists  gener- 
ally accept.  They  dill'er  from  Hume  in  this,  thai, 
they  fairly  assert  that  this  improbability  is  vastly 
diminished,  if  not  altogether  removed,  when,  instead 
of  lieiiiL;  wrought  wantonly,  or  to  produce  astonish- 
ment, like  most  alleged  marvels  and  magical  feats, 
miracles  accompany  a  moral  and  religious  revelation, 
and  appear  as  the  attestation  ot  teachers  who  profess 
to  bear  a  commission  from  the  Creator  himself  to 
instruct  and  reform  mankind.  In  connection  with  such 
a  message,  the  it  /</•/"/•/  improbability  which  attaches 
to  alleged  superhuman  marvels  almost  entirely  disap- 
pears. •'  In  whatever  degree  it  is  probable,  or  not 
very  improbable,  that  a  revelation  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  mankind  at  all,  in  the  same  degree  is  it 
probable,  or  n»t  very  improbable,  that  miracles  should 
be  wrought"  (Wiley's  Evidences,  Introduction). 

The  instances  of  spurious  miracles  supported  by 
strong  apparent  testimony,  constitute  the  real  strength 
of  Hume's  argument,  since  they  seem  to  discredit 
human  testimony  as  unworthy  of  reliance  in  such 
matters.  And  yet,  as  Butler  acutely  remarks,  "to 
argue,  that  because  there  is,  if  there  were,  like  evidence 
from  testimo7iv,  for  miracles  acknowledged  false,  as 
for  those  in  attestation  of  Christianity,  therefore  the 
evidence  in  the  latter  case  is  not  to  be  credited;  this  is 
the  same  as  to  argue,  that  if  two  men  of  equally  good 
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reputation  had  i;iven  evidence  in  dill'erent  cases  no  way 
connected,  and  one  of  them  hail  been  convicted  of 
perjury,  tins  confuted  the  testimony  of  the  other." 
Or,  as  lie  otherwise  expresses  it,  "  Evidence  confuted 
by  contrary  evidence,  or  any  way  overbalanced,'1  does 
not  "destroy  the  credibility  of  other  evidence  neither 
confuted  nor  overlialaiiced"  Ainln-y, part  ii.  ch.  vii.)  But  in 
fact,  when  these  cases  an-  examined  carefully,  they 
show  more  cli  arly.  l»y  contrast,  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  for  the  (Christian  miracles.  Either  the  facts 
themselves  turn  out  to  he  of  such  a  kind  as  cannot  be 
certainly  known  to  lie  miraculous,  or  the  evidence  for 
them  dwindles  down  into  the  testimony  of  a  few  wit- 
nesses ot  a  very  doubtful  kind,  who  are  unable  to  bear 
the  cross-examination  of  critical  inquiry.  But  the 
details  of  such  cases  would  occupy  too  much  space  for 
discussion  here.  We  must  therefore  refer  our  readers 
to  the  admirable  analysis  of  the  evidence  for  the  spu- 
rious miracles  brought  forward  by  Hume,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Paley's  AY/V/<,nvx  (pavt  i.  proposition1.;). 

But  it  is  alleged  that  the  progress  of  scientific  dis- 
covery has  vastly  strengthened  Hume's  argument,  and 
left  no  doubt  of  the  universality  of  tlu:  laws  of  matter, 
and  so  shown  the  incredibility  of  these  laws  being  ever 
suspended  or  reversed,  But  in  truth,  as  Professor 
ilansel  remarks,  "  Hume's  reasoning  has  received  no 
substantial  addition  from  the  labours  of  subsequent 
writers."  ''The  argument  was  just  as  stn >ng  < <r  as  weak 
at  the  day  when  it  was  written  as  at  the  present  time; 
it  has  received  no  additional  strength  from  the  progress 
of  science  during  the  interval"  (Mansel's  Essay  in  Aids  to 
Faith).  We  think  that  we  have  shown  satisfactorily 
that  the  universality  of  physical  laws,  if  admitted, 
does  not  in  the  least  touch  the  credibility  of  miracles 
considered  as  tlu:  intervention  of  a  superhuman  agency, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny  the  reality  of  human 
intervention,  and  reduce  all  human  actions  to  the  level 
of  the  phenomena  of  matter.  But  thouidi  the  progress 
of  science  has  not  altered  the  strength  of  Hume's 
argument,  it  has  presented  us  with  a  strange  and  in- 
structive psychological  phenomenon.  Natural  philoso- 
phers, like  Professor  Powell,  often  exhibit  a  ureater 
reluctance  than  the  unlearned  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  miracle.  But  this  is  not  the  result  of  any 
increased  strength  in  the  argument  against  miracles, 
arising  from  increased  knowledge,  but  of  the  narrowing 
of  their  own  field  of  view.  Busied  as  they  are  solely 
with  the  investigation  of  physical  phenomena  and  the 
laws  of  matter,  they  gradually  lose  sight  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind,  and  forget  that  intelligence  and  free- 
will and  design  are  as  real  facts— as  much  objects  of 
human  tx/'icricin'e — as  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  and 
gravity.  Their  increased  familiarity  with  physical  laws 
does  in  reality  confine  their  experience  to  one  class  of 
facts,  and  tends  to  make  them  forget  another  class  of 
facts  which  are  equally  part  of  human  experience. 
In  their  experiments  upon  matter  they  forget  that  very 
power  of  altering  and  regulating  material  phenomena, 
of  which  they  are  themselves  examples.  Thus,  seeking 
to  be  wise',  they  miss  the  truth  which  is  patent  to  an 
intelligent  peasant,  and  afford  a  melancholy  proof  that, 
while  it  is  the  province  of  man  to  n-rcal,  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  nature  to  conceal  <io<l. 

In  one  respect  the  progress  of  science  has  tended  to 
strengthen  our  belief  in  the  divine  character  of  the 
Christian  miracles.  Extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
facts,  such  as  are  attested  in  the  Gospels,  even  if  be- 


lieved to  be  true,  do  not  necessarily  imply  superhuman, 

-till  less  divine,  power.  We  can  conceive  them  to  have 
been  extraordinary  physical  phenomena,  which  might 
become  as  intelligible  to  after  ages  as  the  prediction  of 
an  eclipse  by  Columbus  is  intelligible  to  us.  though 
regarded  as  supernatural  by  the  ignorant  people  to 
whom  it  was  given.  .Many  events,  considered  as  super- 
natural by  those  who  witnessed  them,  are  now  regarded 
as  natural  phenomena,  and  included  under  general 
laws.  Put  each  advance  of  science,,  as  it  extends  our 
knowledge  of  physical  agencies,  only  renders  the  works 
of  Christ  more  inexplicable  by  such  means.  "When 
the  inevitable  progress  of  research  shall  have  enabled 
men  of  modern  times  to  give  sight  to  the  blind  with  a 
touch,  to  still  tempests  with  a  word,  to  raise  the  dead 
to  life,  to  die  themselves,  and  to  rise  again,  we  may 
allow  that  the  same  causes  might  possibly  have  been 
called  into  operation  two  thousand  years  earlier,  by 
some  great  man  in  advance  of  his  age.  But  until  this 
is  done,  the  unravelling  of  the  marvellous  in  other 
phenomena  only  serves  to  leave  these  mighty  works  in 
their  solitary  grandeur,  as  wrought  by  the  finger  of 
(•oil,  unapproached  and  unapproachable  by  all  the 

knowledge  and  all  the  power  of  man"  (Mansel's  Essay  in 
Aids  to  Faith,  s.  ll).  .But  great  stress  is  laid  by  modern 
infidels  (as  by  Earnest  Ilenan  in  his  Life  of  Christ)  oil  the  sim- 
ple and  uncritical  habits  of  thought  of  the  apostles, 
and  men  of  their  day  in  general.  We  are  told  that 
these  men,  being  unacquainted  with  science,  were'  not 
competent  witnesses  of  miracles:  but  on  the  contrary, 
were  particularly  fitted  to  become  the  tools  of  one  who 
had  resolved  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  tlniiiina- 
tin-i/i-.  If  it  be  meant  by  this,  that  the  apostle's  were 
more  liable  than  we  are  to  mistake  what  is  natural  for 
what  is  supernatural—  what  is  only  the  result  of  superior 
skill  and  science,  for  proofs  of  superhuman  power,  we 
may  readily  concede  it.  Their  testimony  is  valuable 
chiefly  as  evidence  of  the  facts,  or  rather  of  the  phc'nn- 
nU'iia.  n-Ii  !cfi  tin- ;i  u-ititcsxfil.  Whether  these  were  miracu 
lous  or  not,  tec  can  judge  as  well,  or  perhaps  better,  than 
they  could.  But  the  facts  which  they  attest  are  of 
such  a  kind  (as  we  have  shown),  that  the  advance  of 
science  only  tends  to  corroborate  their  belief  that  the 
works  which  they  witnessed  were  wrought  by  the  finder 
of  God,  and  not  by  the  cnnnintr  skill  of  a  great  man 
in  advance  of  his  age. 

But  not  only  has  the  progress  of  time  vastly  dimin- 
ished the  probability  of  our  finding  any  natural  solution 
of  Christ's  miracles  (witness  the  failure  of  Paulus.  and 
all  the  rationalistic  school,  whose  solutions  more  mod- 
ern infidelity  has  been  forced  to  discard;:  but  it  has 
practically,  though  silently,  eliminated  other  explana- 
tions, which  seriously  interfered  with  the  evidential 
force  of  miracles  in  the  early  Church.  It  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  testimony 
to  the  mighty  works  of  Christ,  that  tJicrc  !*  w>  co/intrr- 
ti-.-if/iiiinii/  in  c.ri.ttcitre.  All  opponents  acknowledged 
that  Christ  did  these  works,  and  that  they  were  inex- 
plicable, except  by  the  intervention  of  superhuman 
power.  The  unbelieving  Jews  ascribed  them  to  Satan: 
the  heathen  writers  to  magic;  but  both  admitted  their 
reality.  Neither  of  these  solutions  needs  any  refutation 
now.  Whatever  might  be  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing miracles  wrought  by  demoniacal  power,  the 
interference  of  such  power  is  of  course  scouted  by 
those  who  disbelieve  all  miracles.  The  only  serious 
controversy  in  our  days  is.  whether  this  doctrine  be 
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"of  God  or  of  man."  If  m  are  obliged  to  contend 
against  objections  to  all  miracles,  raised  liy  the  philo- 
sophy of  our  times,  \ve  are  at  least  released  from  the 
necessity  of  refuting  those  who  would  find  in  magic 
or  demoniacal  agency  a  solution  oi  the  miracles  oi 
Christ. 

One  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  emerges  from  the 
modern  controversies  about  miracles,  namely,  that  the 
theorv  which  rejeet>  them  as  inconsistent  with  natural 
law,  lead*  al-o  to  tin-  rejection  "f  a  per-onal  God-  "  an 
intelligent  author  of  natuiv.  and  natural  governor  oi 
the  world."  It  is  true  that  many  who  reject  this  truth.  ; 
and  tht;  credibility  of  miracles  -with  it.  still  claim  the 
iniiiK  of  Theists.  .Nevertheless,  according  to  them,  all 
Cods  acts  are  included  in  the  invariable  cycles  of 
natin'al  phenomena,  and  he  himself  becomes  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  aum'euiite  of  physical  forces  which 
constitute  nature.  This  iwhether  it  be  admitted  or 
not)  is  tantamount  to  Pantheism,  and  is  most  erro- 
neously included  uinler  the  name  of  Theism,  a  name 
which  ou-ht  only  to  be  -iven  to  those  systems  which 
ivcogui/.u  personality  and  omnipotence  a.--  attributes  ot 
(Jod.  Such  ha.>  Keen  shown  to  be  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion of  1'rotVssor  I'osvi-ll's  reasonings,  thou-h  by  a 
iiappy  inconsistency  lie  sometimes  expressed  opinii  n- 
at  \ariance  with  such  a  belief  e^-e  l'i-"l't.-»'jr  1. iv  en  '. Mira- 
cles, s.  i;).  In  the  infancy  of  our  race  men  deified  the 
jiowers  of  nature.  Kach  riser,  i-ach  mountain,  had  its 
Liod:  and  in  more  philosophic  times  this  motley  i'an- 
theon  \\as  ruled  over  by  an  inevitable  Nectssity  or 
Kate.  The  mod-Til  denier  of  tht-  credibility  of  mira- 
cles is  the  true  successor  of  these  earlv  idolaters.  True, 
he  no  lon-vr  worships  the  powers  of  nature  a>  separate 
and  isolated  energies,  but  as  related  and  subordinated 
in  the  indissoluble  bai.d.-  of  law.  i  '.ut  he  as  truly  bo\\  s 
down  and  worships  the  forces  of  nature  a*  his  rude 
progenitor.  The  laws  which  are  adoretl  by  the  one. 
are  as  truly  the  \\  oi'kman-hip  of  his  own  brain,  as  the 
stone  ima'4'e  or  the  fetish  is  wrought  bv  the  hands  of 
the  other.  I  loth  are  alike  destitute  of  power  in  them- 
.-elves,  but  are  human  modes  of  conceiving-  and  repre- 
senting powei-.  lioth  systems  alike  are  luiilt  on  the 
forgetfulness  or  denial  of  a  personal  God,  superior  to 
nature,  who  made  the  \\orld  ami  all  that  is  therein. 

Hut  it  seems  undeniable  that  the  apologists  of  the 
last  century  gave  too  exclusive  prominence  to  miracles 
amoiiLT  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  anxiety  to 
display  their  proofs  in  consecutive  order,  and  perhaps 
an  insensibility  to  the  highest  aspects  of  their  religion, 
led  to  their  representing  miracles  as  if  they  were  only 
proofs,  and  no  more,  of  a  divine  commission.  Starting 
from  the  evidence  afforded  by  Christ's  miracles,  they 
inferred  the  duty  of  receiving  his  doctrine.  \N  e  seem 
to  discern  in  their  writings  too  exclusive  a  regard  to 
Christ  as  a  teacher,  and  to  his  miracles  as  proofs. 
Whereas  it  might  with  equal  truth  be  said  that,  even  if 
they  possessed  110  evidential  value,  his  miracles  were 
necessary  to  Christ's  mission,  and  formed  an  integral 
part  of  his  teaching.  As  far  as  evidence  is  concerned, 
it  is  equally  possible  to  begin  with  the  internal  proof 
apparent  in  Christ's  doctrine  and  life,  and  infer  from 
thence  the  truth  of  his  miracles.  In  neither  method, 
adopted  singly,  do  we  perceive  the  full  power  of  the 
Christian  evidences.  Christ's  life  and  doctrine  form 
one  series  of  pillars,  his  miracles  another:  upon  which 
the  dome  of  the  Christian  church  is  lifted  towards 
heaven. 


Miracles  then,  to  be  understood  aright,  must  be 
viewed  in  a  higher  aspect  than  as  mere  seals  of  a 
divine  commission.  Christ  came,  not  merely  to  teach 
mankind,  but  to  redeem:  not  merely  to  h/l  them  what 
to  believe  and  how-  to  be  saved,  but  to  /,t  /,//,<*(//  the 
"author"  of  their  salvation-  the  worker  of  a  new 
creation.  Like  the  sim  in  the  material  system,  he  wa- 
not  only  to  supply  light,  but  to  be  the  source  of 
vitality,  the  fountain  of  those  forces  which  bind  the 
whole  system  together,  and  keep  his  satellites  steady  in 
their  appointed  orbits.  That  the  powers  which  were 
broil-lit  into  the  world  by  Chri.-t  -  which  were  to  create 
man's  heart  anew-  which  were  to  endue  him  with 
\italiiy  that  iniuht  de'y  the  grave  which  were  to 
repair  all  the  ruins  of  the  former  creation  that  these 
should  exist  and  not  show  themselves  as  they  did. 
would  be  an  anomaly  far  -reater  than  any  manifesta- 
tion of  miraculous  agency. 

This  matter  is  well  stated  by  1'rolcssor  K.ichel.  in 
the  following'  words:  - 

••  It  is  not  true  to  represent  miracles,  as  many  now 
grossly  do.  as  merely  i.fUrnnl  works,  isk  I'/nt////  authen- 
ticating re\  elation,  and  having  in  //«  nt* /fix,  as  such. 
no  necessary  connection  with  revelation.  They  arc 
inttmutflii  and  //<hrH«//// connected  with  it:  they  an- 
not  merely  arbitrary  evidences,  ihin-s  only  accidentally 
coupled  with  revelation,  anil  in  place  of  which  any 
..ther  supernatural  acts  would  have  servt  d  as  well:  they 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  Christianity  con- 
sidered a-  not  merely  a  revelation  of  things  before  or 
otherwise  unknown,  but,  what  it  much  more  is.  as  <i 
,,,,'•  cnatton.  Christ  is  no  mere  Teacher  sent  from 
God;  and  therefore  his  miracles  arc  not  merely  arbi- 
trary, or  even  illustrative,  proofs  of  the  correctness  of 
his  teaching.  I  hrist  is  (,'od  in  tin  jlcslt;  and  Chris- 
tianity is  not  his  teaching,  but  liinixdf,  communicated 
to  mankind.  I'.yhi.-  introduction  into  our  race,  as  a 
component  member  of  the  same,  the  Deity  himself  was 
introduced  into  our  race;  and  we  who  are  Christ's  be- 
come, to  use  St.  Peter's  strong  •  xprcssioii,  -partakers 
of  the  divine  nature.'  The  incarnation  of  Christ  is 
the  central  fact  of  Christianity:  his  death,  that  of  a 
self-immolated  victim  for  us.  his  resurrection,  by  his 
',  own  power  with  an  immortal  spiritual  body,  his  ascen 
sion  into  heaven,  and  his  ever  living  in  that  place,  if 
place  it  can  be  called  which  is  amenable  to  no  coiicep- 
!  tioii  or  description  of  man's  intellect,  ami  which  is 
figuratively  spoken  of  as  the  riuht  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high,  whence  he  governs  this  world  with  ,-iipnme 
authority,  and  where  he  ever  intercedes  for  those  who 
trust  and  love  him — all  these  fm'fx,  and  not  any  mere 
dnrtrhii*,  are  Christianity.  These  facts  might  have 
existed  without  being  ever  known  to  us:  and  they 
would  have  existed  in  that  case  absolutely  without 
doctrines:  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
is,  to  say  the  least,  most  useful  to  us.  I'.ut  it  is  be- 
cause of  these  facts,  supernatural  as  they  are,  though 
not  unnatural,  or  contrary  to  nature,  that  miracles 
existed:  '//*// w/rs  n-f re,  .so  to  a/nni;  llic  efflorescence  of 
these  fart*  ,•  and  hence  it  is  that  St.  .Matthew  sees  in 
Christ's  miracles  of  healing  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy which  said  of  the  Redeemer  that  himself  should 
take  our  infirmities  and  bear  our  sicknesses.  Mat.  viii.  17. 
His  miracles  were  part  and  parcel  of  his  redeeming 
work.  The  redemption  of  the  race  at  large  from  sin 
by  Christ  was  foreshadowed  as  well  as  authenticated 
by  the  redemption  of  individuals  of  that  race  from  some 
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of  those  sutferings  which  were  the  consequence  of  sin.  j  rounding  nations.  Moses  and  Elijah  appear  as  the  two 
There  is  thus  a,  necessary  internal  connection  between  central  figures  in  the  miraculous  history  of  Judaism,  as 
the  !/•(>;•/•.•(  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  Christ.  Mighty  they  are  the  impersonations  respect! v'elv  of  the  Law 
works  did  show  forth  themselves  in  Christ  because  he  and  the  Prophets.  It  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  marks 
was  the  Son  of  the  hither,  tin;  Redeemer  of  the  world,  of  truthfulness  in  Jewish  history,  that  it  ascribes  no 
the  second  Adam,  the  beginning  »f  the  new  creation,  miracles  to  many  of  its  favourite  characters.  Neither 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  itself:  mighty  works  were  David  nor  Solomon  had  their  greatness  enhanced  by 
done  by  his  apostles,  because  Christ  imparted  to  them  |  being  represented  as  endowed  with  miraculous  powers; 
the  power  which  in  him  was  natural  and  underivcd;  .  and  even  to  their  more  distant  forefathers.  Abraham 
and  such  mighty  works  may  again  recur,  not,  accord-  \  and  Jacob  (whose  story  would  seem  t"  form  a  tempt  in- 
ing  to  the  gross  externalizing  notion  of  some  thinkers,  subject  for  the  decoration  of  legend  and  myth),  no 
when  a  time  comes  when  fresh  evidences  of  the  truth  miracles  are  ascribed.  Long  eras  (as  that  be'fore 
shal!  be  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  weakening  of  Samuel,  and  the  four  hundred  years  between  Malachi 
the  former  evidences  by  transmission,  but  when  the  !  and  John  the  Baptist)  are  represented  as  alike  desti- 
new  creation  inaugurated  by  the  incarnation  and  sealed  tute  of  miracle  and  prophecy.  The  Jewish,  like  the 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  .Saviour,  shall  burst  out  from  Christian  church,  was  inaugurated  by  mightv  works, 
the  long  and  silent  growth  of  ages  into  that  full  and  and  then  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence' 
vigorous  life  for  which  we  pray  when  we  say  to  This  circumstance  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  truthfulness 
( led,  ^' Thy  kingdom  come!  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  of  the  history.  Jlow  natural  to  man  a  different  repre- 
as  it  is  in  heaven:"'  (Reiclicl  on  Miracles,  p.  25-:>7).  |  sentation  would  have  been,  appears  from  the  manner 

rpon  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  a  few  re-  !  in  which  miracles  were  ascribed  to  the  saints  and 
marks  must  suffice.  They  who  acknowledge  the  miracles  martyrs  of  the  church  in  chronicles  written  after  their 
which  ushered  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  will  find  no  own  generation  had  passed  away. 

difficulty  in  admitting  that  at  previous  crises  in  the  !  So  far  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between  the  miracles 
world's  history,  and  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion  j  of  the  old  and  new  dispensations"  But  we  must  notice 
preparatory  to  Christ's  coming,  miraculous  agency  was  some  remarkable  differences. 


employed.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  no  one  feels 
any  difficulty  on  account  of  the  iiiim/jcr  t>f  miracles  per- 
formed by  Christ.  Once  admit  that  superhuman  power 
wrought  a  miracle,  and  there  i>  no  greater  difficulty  in 


believing  in  a  number  of    such  occurrem 


(I.)  The  Old  Testament  miracles  are  generally  mira- 
cles of  jxttccr.  This  characteristic  seems  peculiarly 
adapted  to  impress  Clod's  people  in  a  rude  age,  when 
they  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  colossal  mon- 


In  like     archies  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.      The  plagues  of  F.crvpt, 


manner,  if  we  admit  that  Christianity  was  introduced  if  less  wonderful  in  reality,  were  more  likely  to  leave  a 
by  miracles,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  on  (  lasting  impression  upon  the  national  mind  at  that  epoch 
sufficient  testimony,  that  a  dispensation  preparatory  to  '  than  miracles  of  healing,  like  those  of  Christ, 
it  was  similarly  attested.  On  the  other  hand,  they  who  (2.)  They  were  generally  wrought  for  the  destruction 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  miracles  of  Christ,  will  not  hesi-  ,  of  Cod's  enemies,  or  the  preservation  of  his  servants. 
tate  to  reject  tln.se  of  .Moses  and  Klijah.  They  belong  Neither  of  these  characters  belong  to  Christ's  miracles, 
to  periods  of  the  world's  history  of  which  we  have  far  '  They  are  first-fruits  of  mercy,  not  of  judgment.  The 
less  knowledge  than  of  the  era  of  Christ;  and  the  testi-  ,  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are— the  withering  of  the 
mony  by  which  they  are  supported  is  every  way  in-  '  fig-tree,  and  the  sending  the  devils  into  the  "herd  of 
ferior.  But  that  testimony,  however  weak  in  com-  swine.  Even  these,  in  their  application  to  man.  were 


parison,  is  still  strong  in  itself,  and  as  such  must  be 
added,  as  a  proof  of  the  exercise  of  miraculous  ageiiev. 
to  the  sum  of  the  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 


rather    types    than    examples    of    judgment.       Christ, 
moreover,  never  wrought  miracles   for  his  own   j 
vation  or  that  of  his  disciples.      Jrlis  were  pre-eminently 


tian  miracles.     Bishop  Butler  remarks  that   ''the  Old  i  disinterested    miracles.       Except    the    one    crowning 

Testament  affords  us  the  same  historical  evidence  of  j  marvel  of  his  resurrection,  which  was  a  necessary  part 

the  miracles  of  .Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  of  the  com-  |  of  redemption  itself,  the  preservation  of  others,  not  of 

mon  civil  history  of  Moses  and  the  kings  of  Israel:  or  '  himself,  was  his  object.      How  few  even  of  his  miracles 

as  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation''  (Anally,  part  ii.  of  healing  were  wrought  upon  his  own  immediate  fol- 

ch.  vii.)      And  as,  in  the  one  case,  a  Christendom,  almost  lowers  or  friends ! 


coextensive  with  the  civilized  world,  remains  to  attest 
the  wondrous  agency  by  which  it  was  founded  (an 
effect  for  which  no  other  adequate  cause  has  ever  been 
assigned):  so  the  separate  existence  of  the  Jewish  church 
and  people,  untinged  by  the  polytheism  of  surrounding 
nations  (the  solitary  instance  of  a  pure  Theism  in  the 
ancient  world;,  is  a  fact  easily  accounted  for,  if  that 
miraculous  intervention  occurred,  which  the  Jewish 
chronicles  record;  but  inexplicable  on  any  other  theory. 
It  should  not  be  unnoticed,  that  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  not  distributed  equally  over  the 
entire  track  of  Jewish  history.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  nearly  all  found  in  two  leading  groups;  while  at 
some  periods  they  are  wholly  absent.  They  cluster 
chiefly  round  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  polity; 
and  that  era  in  its  history,  when  it  seemed  to  run  most 
danger  of  being  absorbed  into  the  heathenism  of  sur- 


(•j.)  Moreover,  external  nature  was,  for  the  most 
part,  the  field  upon  which  the  Old  Testament  miracles 
were  wrought;  whereas  in  the  New  Testament,  man's 
domestic  life  was  the  scene  of  most  of  the  mightv 
works.  To  both  of  these  there  are  exceptions,  which 
all  will  call  to  mind;  but  the  general  rule  holds  good. 
Many  other  differences  may  be  pointed  out  (see  Trench 

on  Miracles,  ch.  iv.) 

We  have  given  necessarily  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
questions  on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  will 
only  add  this  general  remark;  that,  while  the  exclusive 
prominence  given  to  miracles  by  the  apologists  of  the 
last  century  led  to  a  comparative  neglect  of  the  internal 
evidences  arising  from  Christ's  teaching  and  life,  and 
their  proved  efficiency  in  renovating  individuals  and 
society  at  large;  there  is  at  present  a  danger  of  men 
running  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  regarding 
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miracles  not  as  the  proofs  but  as  the  difficulties  of 
Christianity.  The  ultimate  result,  we  may  hope,  will 
be  to  place  both  these  important  branches  in  their  true 
relation,  which  is  "out:  of  mutual  interdependence'' 
(Truiiuh!.  It''  are  not  called  onto  consider  the  credi- 
bility of  miracles  wrought  for  no  apparent  purpose,  but 
to  exhibit  the  caprice  of  some  superior  power:  still  less 
are  we  called  on  to  consider  miracles  alleged  to  be 
wrought  in  support  of  wickedness  or  idolatry.  Nor  are 
we.  on  til--  other  hand,  called  upon  to  vindicate  the 
divine  origin  of  a  creed,  which,  though  it  holds  out  tin- 
promise  of  a  new  creation,  has  yet  uivcii  no  proof,  no 
foretaste,  of  its  asserted  powers.  The  case  we  have  to 
consider  is  one  where  th'  ->•  and  all  other  .suitable  ac 
companinielits  of  a  divine  revelation  claim  to  be  com- 
bined. \oi-  i-.  our  judgment  confounded  by  having  to 
decide  between  the  rival  claims  of  two  systems  contrary 
to  one  another,  and  yet  each  asserting  similar  evidences 
of  a  divine  origin.  The  other  religious  systems  of  the 
world  (even  the  puiv-t  and  most  widely  spread,  the 
theistical  system  of  Mohammed  i.  lay  no  claim  to  any 
rival  stock  of  evidence-,  nor  indeed  to  be  founded  on 
miracles  at  all.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  what'-vt  r 
to  throw  into  the  scale  of  inlidelity,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  concurrent  te-timonv  of  tin-  ('hristian  witnesses, 
except,  the  foi-e.'one  conclusion  that  miracles  are.  as 
such,  incredible;  which  is  itself  but  a  corollary  from 
the  dreary  and  unnatural  philosophy  which  would  fain 
persuade  Us  that  "there  is  no  Cod." 

\\  e  may  therefore  conclude,  in  the  very  words  of 
Hume,  that  \\wfalxilxiod  of  the  testimony  lor  the  Chris 
tian  miracle-  '•  irou/d  in  tni'!,  In  tnon  Mtfacii/miit  //»'» 
tin  fact  trliirh  it  i-mleurniirn  t.,  extafjlinli."  |.i.  c.  M.J 

MI'RIAM  [Hebrew  srrp.  Sept.  Maptdju,  Josephus, 
Ma/xd,u/ir/].  the  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  was  tin- 
oldest  of  the  three  children  of  Ami-am  and  .lochebed. 
At  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  the  infant  Moses  she  is 
spoken  of  as  rrp'lTj  th"  maid  or  damsel.  KX.  ii.  «,  a 
term  which  denotes,  according  to  Ce-enius  and  Eur-t. 
a  iiirl  of  marriageable  a'jv.  She  c-ould  not  therefore 
have  been  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  older  than 
Mose.s,  and  eiuht  or  nine  than  Aaron,  who  was  three 
years  older  than  Moses.  In  Ex.  xv.  'Ju,  •_'].  we  read 
that  Miriam,  tin-  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took 
a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out 
after  her  with  timbrels  ami  with  dances.  And  .Miriam 
answered  them,  "Shi",-  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously:  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea."  Here  she  appears  as  the  lead- 
ing woman  of  the  new  nation— the  position  naturally 
accruing  to  her  as  the  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
as  "the  prophetess,"  a  title  which  was  long  afterwards 
alluded  to  and  implied  in  the  words  of  Micah,  cli.  vi.  t, 
"  For  I  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  lv_rypt.  and 
redeemed  thee  out  of  the  house  of  servants,  and  I 
sent  before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam."  Why 
she  should  he  described  in  Ex.  xv.  '20  as  the  sister  of 
Aaron  only  and  not  also  of  Moses,  may  be  referable  to 
Aaron's  being  her  older  brother,  and  the  conjecture 
that  she  and  Aaron  may  have  been  twins  is  unneces- 
sary. The  prophetic  or  inspired  character  here  ascribed 
to  her  throws  light  upon  several  things  in  Nu.  xii.,  where 
her  criminal  junction  with  Aaron  against  the  supreme 
authority  of  Moses  is  placed  on  record.  The  true  reason 
for  her  insubordinate  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  no 
doubt  her  jealousy  of  the  wife  of  Moses,  who  by  this  time 
had  returned  to  her  husband,  and  had  probably  begun  to 


displace  Miriam  from  her  former  preeminent  position 
among  the  women  of  Jsrael.  "Miriam  and  Aaron 
spake  against  Moses,  because  of  the  Ethiopian  woman 
whom  he  had  married."  lUit  this  grudge  is  disguised 
under  a  pretence  of  /cal  for  her  own  and  her  brother 
Aaron's  honour  and  ottice  as  prophets  of  Cod,  and  it 
was  doubtless  by  her  address  in  putting  forward  this 
pivtt  xt  that  .-lie  gained  over  Aaron  to  take  part  with 
her  in  a  step  of  so  much  public  as  well  as  private  danger. 
"And  they -aid.  Hath  the  Lord  indei  d  spoken  only  by 
Moses;  Hath  he  not  spoken  also  by  us:"  Hence 
also  the  laiiLfua.u'e  in  which  the  Lord  rebuked  their  un- 
natural revolt  againsl  the  authority  of  their  brother  and 
chiei  lan_;ua_c  \\hich  virtually  acknowledged  them 
to  lie  indeed  prophets  by  whom  the  Lord  had  spoken, 
but  prophet-  far  inferi"!1  in  rank  to  their  more  highly 
favoured  brother.  "And  the  Lord  said.  Hear  now  mv 
words,  if  ihere  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord 
will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  \ision.  and  will 
speak  until  him  in  a  dream;  mv  ser\ant  Moses  is  not 
so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house.  With  him  will  I 
speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently  and  not  in 
dark  speeches;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  lie 
behold.  Wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak 
against  my  servant  Mosesf  And  the  an_ivr  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  them."  Miriam's  punish- 
ment was  swift  and  severe.  "I'.eliold,  Miriam  became, 
leprous,  white  as  .-now."  It  \\  as  only  upon  the  earnest, 
intercession  of  h>-r  injured  brother  that  In  r  leprosy 
was  healed,  and  her  punishment  reduced  to  a  seven 
days  exclusion  from  the  camp.  Ibr  exclusion  from  the 
sacred  history  ever  after  uas  of  much  longer  duration. 
It  is  remarkable  that  she  is  never  mentioned  again 
in  the  inspired  narrative  till  her  death,  which  took 
place  at  Kad'  -h  I'orii.a.  in  the  first  month  of  the. 
fortieth  year  after  the  exodus,  NU,\\.  i.  Kusebius  states 
that  her  sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen  in  his  day  at 
that:  spot.  She  was  evidently  a  woman  of  hi'jh  endow- 
ments and  of  admirable  address,  but  unable  withal  to 
rise  above  the  meanness  of  feminine  jealousy,  and  to 
repre.-s  the  ri-iii'_>s  of  an  unholy  ambition.  [p.  i..| 

M JUROR      &e  LOOKIXC-GLASS. 

MIS'GAB  \<i,,  elcruted  *j>ot  or  district},  .leivmiah 
begins  his  prophecy  against  Moali.  cli.  \h:ii  1,  "  Woe 
unto  Nelio!  for  it  is  spoiled;  Kiriatliaim  is  confounded 
and  taken:  Mis^ab  is  confounded  and  dismayed."  No 
such  proper  name,  however,  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  in 
the  Ilible  or  out  of  it:  although  from  its  being  coupled 
with  a  feminine  verb,  it  seems  wrong  to  translate  it 
simply  ''the  high  place,"  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
Authori/ed  Version;  or  "the  stronghold,"  applying  it 
to  Kiriatliaim,  as  is  done  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  Septuagint.  llitzig  accounts  for  the 
feminine  by  regarding  it  as  a  personification  of  the 
high-lying  country  of  Moab:  and  this  is  also  very  much 
the  view  of  i'iirst,  for  the  grammatical  reason  already 
stated.  [<;.  c.  M.  D.] 

MISH'AEL,  or  MIS'AEL  [n-l«>  i.i  irl.at  (,'od  /«]. 
1.  A  son,  apparently  the  elder  son,  of  l'z/,iel,  the 
uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  Kx.  vi.  £.'-,  La.  x.  4.  It  fell  to 
him  and  his  brother  Elzaphan  to  cairy  out  the  dead 
bodies  of  Xadab  and  Abihu,  after  they  had  been  struck 
with  fire  from  heaven,  and  bury  them  without  the 
camp. 

2.  MISHAKL.    One  who  stood  beside   Ezra  when  he 
read  the  book  of  the  law,  Xc.  viii.  4. 

3.  MISHAP:!..     One    of   the    three    faithful   youths, 


MIS11AI, 


MISH'AL  !/>/•«//<•/•].  A  Lcvitiral  city  in  tin;  tribe 
of  AsliL-r  (.i'>s.  xix.  -I'',,  where  it  is  spelled  Mishael.  x\i.  JM; 
1  Ch.  vi.  74,  where  it  has  the  form  Mashal;.  It  never 
occurs  in  tin;  subsequent  history,  and  its  exact  place 
and  character  are  quite  unknown. 

MISHMAN'NAH  [f<(ti«*x\.  A  (indite  hero  in  the 
time  of  David,  tin:  fourth  of  twelve  who  "separated 
themselves  unto  David  in  the  hold  in  the  wilderness; 
men  of  might,  and  men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that 
could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  whose  faces  were  a.s 
the  faces  of  lions,  and  were  as  swift  as  the  roe  upon  the 
mountains,^  ich.  xii.  in. 

MISRETHOTH-MA'IM  [properly,  burnings  of  wa- 
ters, which  some  ancient  interpreters  have  understood  to 
mean  hot  springs,  while  others  have  imagined  it  to  be 
waters  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  salt  by  evaporation,  hence  the 
(Jhaldee  has  ditches  of  ti'nltr,  while  recent  writers, 
Keil,  Fiirst,  Kddiger.  &c.,  would  rather  take  it  to 
mean  waters  for  smelting  processes,  or  the  manufacture 
of  u'lass.  l!ut  possibly  the  first  word  is  not  Hebrew, 
or  Hebrew  with  some  local  transformation  which 
obscures  the  proper  import].  A  place  somewhere  in 
the  territory  of  Xidon,  to  which  Joshua  pursued  the  ' 
hostile  kings  whom  he  overthrew'  at  the  waters  of 
.Meroin,  .Jos.  xi.  x.  Modern  research  has  as  yet  accom- 
plished nothing  in  identifying  the  [ilace. 

MITE,  a  small  copper  coin,  in  the  original  XeirTov, 
the  seventh  part  of  an  obolus — the  obolus  being  tin- 
sixth  part  of  the  drachma,  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the 
Roman  penny  or  denarius.  The  ''mite"  is  mentioned 
three  times  in  the  Xew  Testament;  once  in  Mar.  xii.  42. 
where  a  poor  widow  is  commended  by  our  Lord  for 
casting'  two  "  mites,"  even  all  that  she  had,  into  the 
treasury  of  the  temple;  the  same  incident  is  related, 
Lu.  xxi.  2.  The  word  occurs  again,  Lu.  xii  :,!>.  In  the 
first-named  passage  the  lepton  is  said  to  be  the  half 
of  the  quadrans,  or,  as  it  is  translated  in  our  version, 
the  farthing.  This  is  an  approximation,  as  the  two 
coins  belonged  to  different  systems,  but  is  sufficiently 
exact  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  trade.  It  lias  been 
supposed,  from  the  expression  cha//,-it.  brass  coins,  and 
notably  the  obolus,  which  are  described  as  cast  into  the 
treasury  by  the  rest,  that  their  offerings  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  .small  sums,  and  the  more  so  as  reckoning 
the  obolus  as  our  penny,  which  is  a  tolerably  fair 
representative  of  it.  the  passage  might  be  translated, 
"casting  brass  coins  into  the  treasury,  and  many  that 
were  rich  cast  in  many;"'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
corresponding  passage  the  term  used  is  not  dialled,  but 
dora  (Supa).  gifts. 

The  mite  or  half -farthing  was  struck  in  this  country 
by  James  I.;  a  few  were  coined  in  the  reigns  of 
Geo.  LY.andWm.  IV.,  and  there  are  some  of  her  present 
Majesty,  but  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  coin  into 
circulation  lias  not  been  successful.  [H.  C  — s.] 

MITH'REDATH  [a  derivative  of  Mil/im,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  Persians  as  the  genius  and  attend- 
ant of  the  sun].  1.  The  treasurer  of  Cyrus,  to  whom 
he  committed  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Jews,  that  they 
might  be  delivered  to  Sheshbazzar,  the  prince  of  Judah, 

Kzr.  i.  S. 

2.  MITHREDATH.     A  Persian  officer  in  Syria,  who, 


I  MTXKD  MCLTlTUDi: 

along  with  some  others,  wrote  to  Artaxerxea  (probably 
the  usurper  Smerdisi,  to  prevent  the  building  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  Ezr.  iv.  7.  The  interference  \\as 
.successful. 

MITYLE'NE,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Lesbos, 
now  called  the  island  of  Mitylene.  The  city  was  situ- 
ated on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  and  in  lat. 
;JS»"  uO'  X.;  Ion.  44'  '.j,'j'  E.  It  was  celebrated  equally 
for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  of  its  buildings, 
and  was  one  of  those  towns  on  the  natives  of  which 
the  Romans  had  conferred  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship. St.  1'iiul  touched  here  in  his  third  missionary 
voyage,  and  remained  for  a  night,  Ac.  xx.  14,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  that  he  preached  here,  and  onlv  a  proba- 
bility that  he  landed  at  all.  The  harbour  was  a  double 
one,  and  peculiarly  sheltered,  and  it  seems  from  calcu- 
lations made  on  the  dates  and  seasons  of  Paul's  voyage, 
that  on  this  night  there  was  no  moonlight,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  render  ;>  few  hours'  stay  at  .Mitylene 
the  more  desirable,  as  the  navigation  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Lesbos  towards  Samos.  where  the  apostk 
next  went,  is  intricate  and  dangerous.  Lesbos  is 
distant  about  seven  miles  from  Troas,  and  is  a  large 
and  important  island.  Among  its  most  celebrated 
natives  were  Sappho  the  poetess,  Alcieus  the  poet. 
Pittacus  the  sage.  Theophrastus  the  physician,  and 
Arii in  the  musician. 

Its  coinage  is  very  beautiful;  many  pieces  have  a 
harp  or  lyre  in  memory  of  Sappho  and  Alcteus,  ami  a 


Silver  Coin  of  Mitylene.— British  Museum. 


head  sometimes  imagined  to  be  that  of  the  poetess 
herself.  fll.  C— s.] 

MIXED  MULTITUDE  [^  yv,  Ex.xU.38;  rrarw, 
Xu.  xi.  4;  LXX.  €Trif.uKTos.  sc.  Xat'js,  a  medley  of  people]. 
There  went  up  out  of  Egypt  with  the  Israelites  on  their 
journey  from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons, which  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  computes  at  the 
incredible  number  of  "240  myriads."  It  is  impossible 
to  say  exactly  who  these  foreigners  were.  Some  think 
they  were  only  a  rabble  that  marched  with  the  Israel- 
ites, supposing  they  would  return  to  Egypt  at  the  end 
of  three  days.  The  author  of  JJibrc  Jhijamim  relates 
that  when  they  discovered  that  the  Israelites  did  not 
return,  they  began  to  mutiny  and  to  quarrel  with 
Moses.  Others  think  that  as  many  of  the  children  of 
Israel  had  intermarried  with  the  Egyptians,  Le.  xxiv.  K>, 
these  latter  accompanied  them  at  their  departure,  being- 
loath  to  leave  their  relations.  Others  again  suppose 
that  the  "mixed  multitude"  were  "  proselytes  of  the 
gate,"  as  the  Jews  termed  them,  who  had  renounced 
idolatry,  but  were  not  yet  admitted  into  outward 
covenant  with  God  by  the  rite  of  circumcision  (Selden, 
lib.  i.  dc  Syncdris,  cap.  ?,}. 

In  the  Targum,  the  phrase  "mixed  multitude"  is 
rendered  "many  foreigners,"  which  Jarchi  explains  by 
the  term  "a  medley  of  outlandish  people."  Ahen- 
Ezra  defines  the  phrase  as  "  the  Egyptians  who  were 
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mixed  with  the  Israelites.''  Kalisch  interprets  it  of 
the  native  Egyptians  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
oppression  with  the  Israelites,  l>y  the  "  king  which 
knew  not  Joseph,"  and  who  had  succeeded  in  Mibduing 
that  part  of  Egvpt  where  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt 

(Ojimn.  mi  Kx.  xii.  :js).       Kllohrl    understands    the    ''mixed 

multitude"  to  refer  to  the  remains  nf  tlie  Hyksos,  who 
ijuitted  F.gvpt  witli  tin  Hebrews:  while  Kurtz  supposes 
them  to  have'  "  endured  the  same  oppression  as  the 
Israelites  from  the  proud  spirit  of  caste  which  prevail,  d 

ill     KgVpt,"     ill     CHli>ei|Uence     of     \\hieh     they     attached 

themselves,  and  served  henceforth  as  hew<  rs  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  to  the  children  of  Israel,  during 
their  journeyin<_:'s  in  the  wildi'i'iiess.  Of  tlit-se  various 
opinions  we  arc  inclined  to  think  that  of  Knob.-]  th, 
most  probable,  in  i:oiisec|uei,ee  of  the  statements  in 
Manctho.  who  has  clearlv  confused  tin-  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  by  the  early  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
with  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  as  recorded  hv 
.Moses  (Josephus,  C'ontr.  Ap  lib.  i.  s.  14,  L'l!). 

A  very  similar  state  of  things  occurred  on  th>-  retnri! 
from  the  l'>aby]oni-h  ea|.t.ivit,v.  u  hen  we  meet  auain 
with  the  expression  "n  mixed  multitude,"  which  afford-' 
a  clue  to  the  rLdit  application  of  the  tei-m.  Cpoii 
reading  in  the  law  what  ''  was  found  written  therein, 
that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Mual>ite  should  not  come 
into  tlie  eon _;r, -Cation  of  (  ;,»|  for  ever."  it  is  added 
"  that  they  separated  from  Israel  nil  the  ///<>«/////////- 
lin/t."  Ni:  \i;i.  \-:>,  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  records 
the  expulsion  of  Tobiah,  a  foreigner,  from  the  temple; 
of  the  merchants  of  Tyre  from  the  city:  and  of  the 

foreign    wivts  ,,f    Ashdnd,   Am n.   and    M<>ah,    \\ith 

whom  the  Jews  had  intermarried,  whose  •'children 
spake  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdc.d,  and  could  not 
speak  in  tlie  Jews'  language,  hut  according  to  the  Ian 
guage  of  each  people."  All  these  were  included  in 
the  ''mixed  multitude"  of  whom  Nehemiah  speaks, 
and  concerniiii:-  whom  he  adds,  when  speakiirj  of  the 
purification  of  the  people  jn  ^.-ncral.  and  tlie  Leviti  - 
in  particular,  "Thus  dcan-ed  I  them  from  all  xtran- 
!/"•*."  |  n.  w.  s.| 

MIZ'AR  [/;tt/cnes*l  "the  hill."  or  in.. re  properly. 
"the  mount  of,"  is  mentioned  liv  the  psalmist  in 
Ps.  xlii  ti.  He  remembered  (l,,d,  In'  said,  "from  the 
land  of  Jordan  and  of  the  Hermons.  from  the  Mount 
Mi/ar."  all  lying  in  the  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  mentioned  mournfully,  as  indications  of  his 
depressed  and  exiled  condition.  Mix.ar  may  have  heen 
tlie  name  of  one  of  the  peaks  or  ridges  in  the  Lebanon 
range,  probably  so  called  from  its  rising  to  a  lower 
elevation  than  those  around  it. 

MIZ'PAHand  M1ZTKH  [imf^-totm:  ,,/wro/ /„„/•- 
iiii/-<i"t\.  These  two  words  an;  of  the  same  significa- 
tion in  Hebrew,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  former  being 
the  feminine  form  and  the  latter  th,-  masculine;  and 
they  are  always  accompanied  by  the  article,  or  'which 
is  equivalent  in  Hebrew)  made  definite  by  a  governed 
noun,  a  fact  which  appears  to  indicate  that  the  mean-  i 
ing  of  the  name  was  never  forgotten  or  overlooked, 
even  when  it  was  used  as  a  proper  name.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  texts,  however,  in  which 
these  names  are  said  to  be  used  interchangeably,  and 
one  of  these  is  doubtful.  Fressel  (in  the  article  in 
Herzog's  Encyclopcedie)  ingeniously  suggests  that  the 
feminine  form  is  appropriated  to  disfrirf.-t,  and  the  mas- 
culine to  tomix;  but  there  is  not  much  verisimilitude 
in  his  proofs  of  this,  except  perhaps  Jos.  xi.  .°,  and  8, 


!  which  is  too  narrow  a  basis  on  which  to  rest  his  rea- 
soning. It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  Authori/ed  Ver- 

j  sion  the  distinction  has  not  been  correctly  preserved. 
Mi/P'h  being  substituted  for  Mi/p<di  in  Ju.  x.  17;  xi. 
1 1,  :»t:  xx.  1,  :5:  xxi.  1.  ;">.  S;  and  in  1  Sa.  vii.  ;"5-lii;  x.  1  7. 
In  the  Septuagint  the  prevalent  rendering  for  both 
torms  is  ^[a<ra^(pa  or  Maffffrjfiad,  though  once  or  twice 
it  is  very  corruptly  written:  occasionally  it  is  Mao-</>d. 
namely,  for  Mi/.p>di  in  Chronicles  and  Xehemiah,  and 
for  Mi/.p'h  in  Jos.  xv.  :>>;xviii.  :M;  while  in  other  pas 
>a'_;vs  both  forms  have  been  translated  "watch-tower." 
Ju.  X.  17;  xi.  ill;  1  Ki  \\.  •.".'.  Ill  the  following  articles  We 
shall  distinguish  them  as  they  are  in  the  original. 

1.  Ml/l'All.  A  place  in  the  mountainous  region  of 
<  lilead.  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  which  owed  its 
name  to  a  circumstance  in  the  hi.-torv  of  Laban  and 
Jacob,  co  \\\i.  ]-,  i:i.  After  they  had  met  mi  Mount 
(  lilead  and  had  been  reconciled.  Jacob  took  a  stone  and 
set  it  up  fora  pillar,  and  there  thev  gathered  a  heap  of 
stones  for  a  memorial,  and  on  or  beside  them  thev  -at 
and  feasted  together.  "And  Laban  said.  This  fun/,  is 
a  »•////(. •.•.-•  1  iet .ween  meniid  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was 
the  name  of  it  called  (laleed  |hea]iof  witness],  and  Mi/- 
pah: for  he  said.  The  Lord  fiitr/,  between  me  and  thee 
\\heii  we  are  ali-ent  one  from  another."  The  same 
place  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  Ho.  v.  1,  "  Hear  \v 
this.  O  priests;  and  hearken,  ye  house  of  Israel:  and 
give  ye  ear,  O  house  of  the  king;  for  judgment  is  to- 
ward you.  because  ye  have  hern  a  snare  on  Mi/pah, 
and  a  net  -pread  upon  Tabor."  Whatever  more  is 
implied  in  this  pa-sa^e.  it  seems  to  assert  that  as  Tabor 
\\.as  often  named  as  a  remarkable  mountain  on  the  m *t 
side  of  Jordan  (compare  I's.  lxxxix.1^:  Jo.  \hi.  -1M.  so  was  the 
mountain  on  the  «/>•/</•/,  side,  whose  summit  was  the 
site  of  Mi/pah,  "the  \\ateh-tiiwer"  of  (lilead.  It  is 
the  same  place.  accordin_'  to  almost,  all  authorities,  as 
Mi/.p'h  of  (lilead.  .In  xi.  -.".I  (xei  Ml/l'Kll.  \\.  across 
which  Jephthah  pa--ed  on  his  way  from  (ulead  tof'rjht 
\vith  the  children  of  Ainmon:  and  this  a'/aiii  is  sup- 
]»isr.l  to  be  the  same  ns  L'amath-Mi/.peh.  "  the  height 
of  the  watch-lower."  \\hieh  is  named  in  Jos.  xiii.  '!('>  as 
one  of  the  prominent  places  in  the  drritorv  assigned  to 
(lad.  The  Oi/oiiKixt/roii  of  Kusrbius  and  Jerome  speaks 
of  "  Ma-pha  in  the  tribe  of  (lad  separated  to  the  Le- 
viles,"  without  any  further  description:  ,-i  circumstance 
which  rather  favours  an  opinion  to  be  noticed  imme- 
diately, as  if  they  identified  it  with  the  Levitical  city 
of  refuse  l'amoth-(  lilead,  which  thev  speak  of  in  two 
descriptions,  in  the  one  placing  it  on  the  Jabbok,  in 
the  other  placing  it  fifteen  Human  miles  north-west  of 
Kabbah  of  the  Ammonites.  Except  that  it  is  not  on 
the  Jabbok.  and  could  not  be  so  consistently  with  the 
other  description,  this  suits  precisely  es- Salt,  a  town  on 
the  south-eastern  side  of  Jebel  Oslfa.  a  high  mountain, 
beside  which  a  baseless  tradition  points  out  the  grave 
of  the  prophet  Hosea.  Porter  (Murriy's  Handbook,  p.  MM) 
thinks  it  '•  highly  probable  that  Jebel  Osh'a"  may  be 
Mi/peli  of  f lilead  and  Ramath-Mizpeh.  And  this  again 
suggests  the  question,  whether  it  be  not  the  same  as 
the  city  where  Ahab  lost  his  life.  Ramoth-Gilead;  a 
question  which  has  been  decidedly  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  some,  as  Tucli  and  Knobel  on  fie.  xxxi.  -111. 
since  liamoth  is  merely  the  plural  of  Uamah,  which 
name  is  given  to  that  city  in  2  Ki.  viii.  29,  compare  ver.  L'M. 
Certainly  es-Salt  is  now  being  set  down  by  geographers 
as  the  probable  site  of  Ramoth-( lilead.  Porter  adds, 
"The  spot  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  gathering  place 
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in  time  of  invasion  or  of  aggresshe  warfare.  About 
t\vo  miles  north  of  the  toiuli  of  ilosea  is  a  ruin  called 
.Fil'jul,  which  may  p'-rh.ips  lie  tin.-  site  of  an  ancient 
town  of  that  name."  Yv'liat  if  the  two  sites  were  those 
of  the  two  cities  Kaniah  and  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  though 
wo  may  lie  unable  to  deterniine  \\  hieli  \va,s  which  ?  Vet 
the  identification  of  the  Mi/pah  of  Jacob  and  Laban 
witli  es  Salt,  01-  v>  itli  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jebel  Osh'a,  is  attended  with  one  difficulty,  namely 
this,  that  Jeliel  Osh'a  is  several  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  Jabbok,  which  Jacob  is  represented  as  crossing 
only  at  a,  later  period,  Go.  xxxii.  22,  23.  Supposing  the 
identification  to  be  corrrct.  we  might  hold  that  the  true 
meeting- place  of  Jacob  and  Laban  had  been  forgotten, 
and  that  at  a  later  time  it  had  been  erroneously  as- 
signed to  Jebel  Osh'a,  which  is  ''Mount  Gilead"  in 
i,he  narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  whereas  Moses  used 
the  name  in  a  wide  sense,  as  lie  often  docs;  this  is  Keil  s 
solution  of  the  name  in  Joshua.  &c.  Another,  which 
is  perhaps  simpler.  's  that  in  Go.  xxxi..  Moses  finishes 
the  history  of  Jacob's  transactions  with  Laban,  before 
proceeding  to  describe  those  with  Esau  in  ch.  xxxii. 
xxxiii.,  giving  an  arrangement  according  to  the  subject- 
matter,  although  chronologically  most  of  ch.  xxxii. 
precedes  the  latter  part  of  ch.  xxxi. 

To  this  Mi/pah  in  Gilead  is  usually  assigned  the 
place  mentioned  in  Ju.  x.  17;  xi.  11,  :!4.  ^  e  prefer, 
on  the  whole,  to  identify  it  with  the  following  one. 

2.  MIZI>AH.  A  town  of  Benjamin,  generally,  per- 
haps universally,  understood  to  be  the  same  as  Mizpeh 
in  the  list  of  cities  of  Benjamin,  Jo.  \viii.  a;  (xrc  Mi/- 
I'F.H,  "2).  .it  is  a  town  of  considerable  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jn  the  first  years  of 
the  age  of  the  Judges,  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Benjamin  and  the  other  tribes,  it  was  the  place 
to  which  the  whole  congregation  gathered  together  as 
one  man,  ''from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  with  the  land  of 
Gilead,"  Jn.  xx.  i.seevur. :',,  xxi.  1,  :>.  It  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  1  Sa.  vii.  ">-](>:  first,  as  the  place  to  which 
Samuel  gathered  all  Israel,  to  guide  them  to  perform 
acts  of  repentance  and  to  return  in  faith  to  the  God  ot 
their  fathers,  and  then  to  lead  them  to  victory  over  the 
Philistines;  and  next,  as  the  place  at  which  he  held  one 
of  his  stated  circuits  for  judging  the  people.  Again, 
1  Sa.  x.  17,  he  called  the  people  together  at  Mizpeh,  for 
the  purpo.-e  of  casting  lots  before  the  Lord,  and  so  ob- 
taining a  king  for  them.  It  is  next  mentioned  as  a 
frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  built  (that  is, 
fortified)  by  king  Asa,  along  with  Geba  of  Benjamin, 
by  means  of  the  stones  and  timber  which  Baasha  king 
of  Israel  had  employed  in  building  Ilamah,  1  Ki.  xv.  22; 
2Ch.  xvi.ii.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  .Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Mizpah  was  made  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment which  was  to  be  administered  by  Gedaliah,  and 
there  lie  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by  some  of  the 
fugitive  Jews,  2  Ki.  xxv.  23-2:,;  Jo.  xl.  o-i.-.;  xli.  i-ifi.  In  the 
account  of  Jeremiah  it  appears  as  a  city  of  some  size, 
in  the  midst  of  which  there  was  a  pit,  "which  Asa  the 
king  had  made  for  fear  of  Baasha  king  of  Israel."  pro- 
bably a  cistern  for  collecting  water.  Finally,  Mi/pah 
is  named  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  on  account  of 
its  inhabitants  taking  their  part  with  the  men  of  Gibeon 
in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  Xe.  iii.  7;  a  good 
work,  in  which  two  individuals  arc  also  related  to  have 
been  engaged,  "  the  ruler  of  part  of  Mizpah,"  or  more 
accurately,  "the  ruler  of  the  district  of  Mizpah,"  and 
"  the  ruler  of  Mizpah/'  ver.  ir>,  i<t. 


It  lias  been  stated  in  the  j .receding  article  that  com- 
monly Mizpah  in  Gilead  is  understood  to  be  the  place 
mentioned  in  Jephthah's  history,  .in.  x.  17;  xi.  11,  3-1;  ;is  well 
as  in  xi.  2H,  and  that  we  prefer  to  understand  Mizpah  in 
Benjamin.  For  this  was  the  principal  city,  and  the 
one  naturally  occurring  to  the  reader,  unless  it  be  made 
plain  that  the  other  is  intended:  since  of  that  other  wo 
know  so  little,  that,  if  it  be  not  the  same  as  1,'amoth- 
Gilead,  we  are  not  certain  whether  it  was  a  city  at  ail. 
or  whether  it  was  the  mere  t/'atr/i.-toircr  which  the  name 
denotes.  People  have  been  led  away  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Jephthah  //"•  liili  mliti . 
as  if  this  circumstance  determined  the  situation  of 
Mizpah  to  be  in  Gilead;  which  is  an  unwarrantable  in- 
ference. For  Jephthah  was  judge  over  /x/'«c/,  the 
whole  nation,  and  had  both  the  riiditand  the  power  to 
punish  Kphraim,  the  strongest  of  all  the  tribes,  and 
whoso  territory  was  west  of  Jordan,  for  treasonable  re- 
sistance to  his  authority.  And  according  to  ch.  x.  17. 
it  was  not  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  but  "the  children  of  Israel"  who  were  as- 
sembled at  Mizpah:  that  is,  the  whole  children  of 
Israel,  all  the  tribes  indiscriminately,  agreeably  to  the 
usage  of  this  and  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  a  usage 
which  is  plain  in  the  preceding  context  of  this  chapter, 
especially  ver.  11,  PJ,  15.  And  if  it  was  the  children 
of  Israel  in  their  collective  capacity  who  met  in 
Mizpah,  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  think  of  Mizpah 
in  Gilead;  certainly  not  the  circumstance  that  in  this 
assembly  the  people  and  princes  of  Gilead,  who  had 
suffered  most  immediately  and  most  severely,  were 
the  first  to  speak  out  and  demand  a  head  to  lead 
them  against  the  Ammonites,  ver.  IS;  xi.  -Hi.  Again  at 
ch.  xi.  11.  when  he  had  been  made  head  and  captain, 
he  "uttered  all  his  words  licforc  the  Lvrrf  in  Mizpah." 
Compare  this  with  the  statement  on  that  much  earlier 
occasion  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Jn.  xx.  1,  "  All  the  children  of  Israel  went  out,  and  the 
congregation  was  gathered  together  as  one  man,  from 
Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  with  the  land  of  Gilead.  -unto 
[lie  Lnrd  in  Mizpah. "  This  is  repeated  at  ch.  xxi.  ;"»: 
compare  the  same  expression  still  in  1  Sa.  x.  17.  We 
do  not  see  (though  some  have  most  unwarrantably  made 
the  assertion)  that  this  expression  ''before  the  Lord," 
implies  the  erection  of  a  rival  centre  of  religious  wor- 
ship in  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  who  had  set  up 
the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh;  and  we  regard  the  assertion 
as  equally  unwarrantable,  but  not  more  so,  which  others 
have  made,  that  another  such  religious  centre  was  erected 
at  Mizpah  in  Gilead,  where  they  believe  that  Jephthah 
uttered  his  vows.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  where  the 
whole  conf/rcf/atimi  of  the  Lord  assembled,  there  the 
Lord  himself  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  for  it  was  to 
him  that  they  were  gathered.  And  we  need  seek  for  no 
reason  why  the  congregation  should  assemble  at  Mizpah 
to  deal  with  the  Benjamites,  other  than  these — that  it 
was  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  and  close  to  the  scene  of 
the  outrage  at  Gibeah,  and  that  its  character  as  ' '  the 
watch-tower"  made  it  a  suitable  place  for  the  military 
assemblage.  But  when  once  very  vivid  and  solemn 
associations  had  given  prominence  to  this  town  in  that 
first  age  of  the  Judges  (as  no  doubt  the  remembrance 
was  kept  up  of  the  ark  of  God  having  been  brought 
there  by  the  saintly  Phinehas,  to  guide  and  encourage 
the  people  in  that  emergency  and  crisis  of  their  history), 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  people  might  incline 
to  assemble  at  this  spot  in  the  days  of  Jephthah  and  of 
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Samuel;  and   the  more   so,    since    its    central  position  so  prominent  in  all  the  region  round.     u'>!   That  in  the 

made  it  generally  convenient  for  the  bulk  of  the  popu-  !  (Jn<jinuatici.>n  it  is  pl.-uvd   near    Kirjath-joarini.   whidi 

lation.      And  there  need  be  no  move  surprise  at  .leph-  must  haw   been   to  the  west    of  Oibeon   (now  el-Jib\ 

thah  taking  up  his  house  at  this  .Mizpnh.  .in.  \i.:;»,  than  |  and  at  present  is  generally   thought  to  In-    Kuryet  el- 

at  Samuel   making  it  ont;  of   his  stated   eireuits.     Of  Enab;  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  town  between  these 

course  at  srersu   -'•',  when   lie   passed   over  (lilcad  and  two    points.      The  name   Neby  Samwil   is  owing  to  a 

Manasseh.  and    over    Mi/pah,  to   the   children   of    Am-  traditional    identification    las   old    as  the  sixth  century, 

moii.  we  naturallv  think  of  the  «i*tir'n  Mi/pah:  but  <>n  though  not   by  any  means  uninterrupted  since)  of  this 

this  occasion  tin-   language   of    the  .-aovd   historian  is  place  with    l.'ainathaim  Zophim,  the  city  of   ••  the  pro 

express,  he  names  the  place  twice  "  Mizpah  of  Gilead,  phet    Samuel."    an    opinion    now    almost    conclusively 

and  by  this  name  given  in  full  he  surely  leads  ns  to  the  proved   to   be  erroneous.      b'obiuson's    opinion    is  now 

belief  that  he  meant  a  different  place,  when,  both  in  the  generally  adopted,    amount    others,    by    1'ortei.    who 

preceding     and     the     subsequent    context,     he    spoke    of  describes    the    place    thus    (Murray's   II;iinU).i..|<.  ]i .-'•-'.'.,  -."Ji;): 

Mizpah  without  any  additional  epithet.      Lfouropinion  ••  The   hill   mi   \\hicli    the   \illa-c   and    niosk   of    Nehy 

needs  authority   to  .-.npport   it.  tin-  authority  is   found  Sam\\il   now   stand   is  not  only   the  most  conspicuous 

in  tlie  Uitoiitant/i'Hii  oi    l\!i-el,iu~   and  Jerome.      "Mas-  object    round    el. lib    |<dhtonj.    but   al.-o    in   the    whole 

sepha.    in    the    tribe    of   Judah    [though    politically   in  surroiindin-    country.      It  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of 

I'.eii  jamin.    ijeouraphicallv    it    \\as    on   the    \  cry    edge  .">oOor  dim   feet  above   the   little  plain   of   (iibeon,  and 

of     .(udah.     if     the    now    prevailing    opinion     be    cor-  its  sides,    though   here   and    there   broken    by  cliti's,   are 

rectj,  at   which   .lephthah    dwelt,    beside    ( 'ariathiarim.  almost  everywhere   cultivated   in   terraces,  along  which 

win-re    formerly    the    aik    of    the    te-tament    was.    and  the   vine   ami    the    tiu    -row    luxuriantly.      Crossing  the 

Samuel   judged   the   people.      .Icremiah    also   mentions  narrow  belt  of  green  plain  that  separates  it  from  el-Jib, 

this."      It  is  int  n    liejuini:  of  the  i|in  stion  to  say  with  we  cl.-miber  up  by  a  steep  winding  path,  and  in  halt  an 

liobinsoii  i, i;iiilii-;il  iu-M.-;ii-!-iii  -.  i..  i    ii;i",  in  respect  of  a  point  hour  reach  the  summit.      This  is  the  culminating  point 

which  pei-hap-- In   never  chanced  to  consider,  or  at  least,  of  the   whole  mountain    region    round   the    Holy   I'ity. 

as  to  which  lie  olll-rs   no   reason    in  support  of  his  aver-  and  from  it  we  gain  a  wider  view   than   from  any  other 

ment.  that   Ku-ebiiis  and  Jerome  have  confounded  the  peak  in  southern    I'ale-tine.      It  is  crowned  by  a  large 

two  Mi/pahs.  neglected  mosk,  at  whose   east«-rn    side   a    little   hamlet 

( die  very  interesting  f-,et  in  the  history  of  Mi/.pah  clusters.  The  houses,  about  twelve  in  number,  are 
deser\es  to  be  noticed,  though  it  belongs  to  a  later  either  ancient  or  composed  of  ancient  materials.  Tlieii1 
period  than  that  which  is  embraced  in  the  history  nf  walls  arc  in  places  formed  of  the  living  rock  hewn  into 
the  ( >ld  Tt  stamt  Jit.  When  Lv-ias  invade. I  .Indea  in  shape,  and  some  of  the  little  courts  are  excavated  to 
the  hope  of  crushing  Judas  .Maccabeus,  '-then  was,  the  depth  of  several  feet.  There  is  thus  an  air  of 
tin;  con^reuatiou  uallnivd  together,  that  tiny  mi-Jit  departi  d  -readies-,  and  hiuh  ant  it|uity  about  the  place, 
be  ready  for  battle,  and  that  they  mi^ht  pray  and  ask  which,  added  to  its  commandinu-  situation,  gives  it  an 
nit  rev  and  compassion.  Now  .lerii-alem  lay  \  oid  as  a  inexpressible  charm.  No  excursion  in  the  neigllbour- 
wilderness,  then-  was  none  of  her  children  that  went  in  hood  of  Jerusalem  will  more  fully  ri  pay  the  traveller 
or  out:  the  sanctuary  also  wo»s  trodden  down,  and  aliens  than  that  to  Nt  by  Samwd.  I'assing  through  the 
kept  the  stronghold,  the  heathen  had  their  habitation  empty  nn>.-k.  once  a  Latin  church  of  the  crusader-.' 
in  that  place;  anil  joy  was  taken  from  Jacob,  and  the  a. _,-,..  \\e  clamber  up  by  broken  staircases  and  winding 
pipe  with  the  harp  ceased.  Wherefore  the  l.-raelites  passages  to  its  Hat  roof,  and  tin  n  still  farther  to  Un- 
assembled themselves  together,  and  came  to  Maspha.  top  of  the  minaret.  Now  central  Palestine  is  spread 

over  against  .Jerusalem;   for  in    Maspha   wa-   tin-   place     out    round   u.~   like   an    embossed   map \    site  so 

where  they  prayed  |more  literally,  "a  place  of  prayer"  |  commanding   could    not    have    been    overlooked    in   the 

aforetime    in    l-rael.      Then    they  fasted    that  day,"  \c.  early  aufes   of   this    country's    history,  when   every  pi  ak 

i  Mm-,  iii.  H-17.      This    picture   throws    some    light    upon  had  its  city  or  fortress.   .    .    .   Tin-  name   Mizpeh,  signi- 

earlier  transactions  which   plainly  w  ere   in  the  recollec-  lying  '  a  place  of   lookout,     or   'watch-tower,'   is  pecu- 

tion  of  Judas  and  his  companions;   and  it  confirms  our  liarly  applicable  to  this  peak,  and  the  position  agrees 

opinion  that  all   the  gatherings   unto  the  Lord  and   ut-  •  with   the  order  in   which  the  towns  of    IVnjamin  are 

terinu'  of  words  before  him  in  Mizpah  were  at  one  and  enumerated.       '(ilbeon,  and  Kamah.  and  Beeroth,  ami 

the  same  place;  at  least  the  respectable  writer  of  First  Mix.peh,  and  ( 'hephirali.'  form  the  north-western  group, 

Maccabees    does    not    seem    to    have    thought   of    any  . I. is.  xviii.  •_'.',,  •_'<;."      The  ojiinioii  of    liobinson  has  not  nn-t 

other.  with   universal   approbation:   and   curiously  enough  he 

The  pi-actised  judgment  of  I  )r.  IJobinson  pitched  says  that  Cotovicus.  a  Dutch  traveller  two  centuries 
upon  Neby  Saimvil  as  the  probable  site  of  Mizpah.  ago,  in  describing  the  traditional  Kamah,  that  is  Neby 
whose  jiositioii.  as  he  says,  is  nowhere  described  in  Samwil,  a|ipears  to  have  confounded  this  spot  with 
either  the  Old  Testament  or  Josephus.  The  grounds  Soba.  a  town  on  a  hill-top  five  miles  to  the  south-west: 
on  which  he  rusted  his  opinion  ( Researches,  ii.  p.  W")  are  and  (iesenius.  while  admitting  the  probability  of 
these:  (Ij  That  it  must  have  been  near  Kamah.  from  Robinson's  identification,  suggests  that  Soba  might  be 
which  the  materials  were  carried  by  Asa  to  (<eba  and  the  ancient  Mizpeh,  as  the  names  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Mizpah:  and  accordingly  er-Kam  lies  just  between  Arabic  are  intimately  related  to  one  another.  But  he 
Jeba'  and  Xeby  Samwil.  ''2)  That  according  to  the  ,  and  other  scholars  of  the  present  century  have  rightly 
passage  quoted  from  Maccabees,  it  was  "over  against  I  scouted  a  theory  that  Mizpah  was  simply  the  high 
Jerusalem,"  which  Neby  Samwil  is;  in  Van  de  Velde's  grounds  about  Shiloh:  though  again,  by  a  curious  coin- 
map  it  is  four  miles  to  the  north-west,  on  a  hill  2649  cidence,  Neby  Samwil  was  supposed  to  be  Shiloh  by 
feet  above  the  sea,  while  Jerusalem  is  2(510,  and  by  the  the  crusaders, 
common  consent  of  travellers  no  point  is  so  high  ami  3.  Mi/i'AH.  Jos.  xi.  3.  »S(f  MlZPEH  ("»).  fc.  c.  M.  u.| 
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MIZTEH.  ].  A  town  in  the  "valley"  or  "low 
country"  uf  Judah,  .ins  xv.  :;-,  wiih  vi.-i •.;;;;.  of  which  we 
know  nothing  more  UMILI  Scripture  than  that  it  is  fol- 
Imwcil  in  the  L-nuiiii.'i'atiiiii  by  Joktheel.  Lachish.  Boz- 
katli.  and  Fgion.  and  the  Onumuattcon  places  it  north 
from  blleutherupolis,  and  in  its  borders:  also,  according 
to  tine  read'uiy,  toward  Jeru>alem.  \"an  de  Vi-lile 
Narrative  uf  a  Journey,  li.  i  !>'  throws  uiit  a  conjecture. 
which  Knobel  ami  Keil  in  their  commentaries  receive, 
favourably,  when  lie  says,  '•Tell-es-Safieh  answers  well 
to  the  Mi/peh  (watch-tower)  of  .ios.  xv.  38."  lie  says 
he  came  to  "  the  village  of  es-Safieh.  which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  an  isolated  hill  called  Tell-es-Safieh,  the  pointed 
summit  of  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  sur- 
roundiiiu'  country.  Whether  there  ever  stood  a  town 
here,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  we  know  not.  though  it 
is  possible.  This  only  we  know,  from  Robinson  and 
other  travellers,  that  Tell-es-Safie'h,  in  the  time  of  the 
crusaders,  had  a  watch-tower,  or  castle  with  four  towers 
at  the  angles,  called  Blanche- garde,  and  also  (Jlermont 
(Speculum  Album.',  the  remains  of  which  are  still  extant." 
But  the  direction  is  scarcely  "towards  .Jerusalem:" 
whereas  Porter  (.Murray's  Handbook, p.  •>:,:\,-I:A\  identifies  the 
place  with  Gath,  and  says  it  precisely  agrees  with  the 
description  in  the  Oinjuniftit.-ini.  "a  village  seen  bvsuch 
as  go  from  Fleutheropolis  to  Diospolis,  at  about  the 
fifth  milestone." 

2.  Mixi'Kii  in  IVnjamin;  the  same'  as  Mixr.Mi  CJi. 

3.  MlXi'KH  of  Moab,  iSa.  xxii  :i,  to  which  l)avid  went: 
'•  And  he  said   unto  the  king  of   .Moab,  Let  mv  father 
and  my  mother.    1  pray  thee,    come  forth  and   be  with 
you,  until  I  know  \\hat  God  will  do  for  me.      And  he 
brought  them  before  the  king  of  Moab.  and  they  dwelt 
with  him  all  the  time  that  David  was  in  the  hold."      It 
is  perhaps  rather  unsafe  to  infer  from  these  words  that 
this    was    a   royal    residence  of  the  king  of    Moab.    as 
some  do:  and  still  more  doubtful  must  the  conjecture 
of  Gesenius  be,  that  it  is  Kir-.Moab.  because  that  city 
lay  in  the  highest  part  of   Moab.      With  equally  little 
evidence,  Thenius  in  his  coiiimentai'v  savs  it  was  pro- 
bably a  castle  above  the   so-called    "plains  of   .Moab," 
which    are    opposite    to    Jericho.        Porter   {'. Murray's  Il;uid- 

book,  p.  sou)  asks  if  it  be  .Jebel  Attaints,  "the  loftiest 
hill  iii  this  region."  He  say-.  "  After  crossing  Wad v 
Zurkah  Ma'in  |going  south],  we  have  Jebel  Attarus 
about  one  mile  on  the  right,  a  barren  isolated  peak, 
with  a  heap  of  stones  and  a  large  tree  on  its  summit." 

4.  Mizi'F.H  of  Gilead,  Ju.  xi.  :*j;  the  same  as  MlXPUi 
(I). 

5.  .Ml/l'KH.     according    to   some,    should    have   been 
retained  as  a  proper  name,   instead  of  being  translated 
4 •  the  watch-tower,"  in  2  < 'h.  xx.  '2i,   the  place  where 
Jehoshaphat  and  his  army  discovered  the  slain  multi- 
tudes of  the  confederates  who  had  come  against  him  and 
turned  finally  against  one  another.    Van  de  Velde  (Narra- 
tive of  a  Journey,  ii.  p.  3:;)  thinks  this  watch-tower  might  be 
most  probably  on  the  so-called  Frank  Mountain.     Ber- 
theau,    in   his   commentary,    thinks  it  was  not  even   a 
castle,  but  merely  a  high-lying  piece  of  ground.   Nothing 
certain  can  be  known  about  it. 

6.  MIXPKH.   Jus.  xi.  s,  one  of  the  three  points  noted 
in   the   account   of  the   total   destruction   by  Joshua  of 
the  northern  confederacy,  which  was  headed  by  Jabin  j 
king  of   Razor.      They  were  smitten  and  chased  "unto 
great  Sidon,  and  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the  j 
valley  of  Mi/peh  eastwards."      There  can  be  little  doubt  : 
that  it.  is  connected  with   the  country  fn>m  which  part  j 


of  these  enemies  came,  vcr.:;,  "the  Hivitc  under  llermon. 
in  the  land  of  Mi/peh."  or  correctly  written  Mi/pah:  in 
reference  to  which  we  have,  at  the  commencement  of 
these  articles,  noticed  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Pressel,  that  Mizpah  is  the  country  in  general,  and  that 
Mizpeh  is  an  individual  place  or  t  >wn.  He  understands 
the  licnd  to  be  the  entire  plain  of  I'aneas  or  (  Vesatva 
Philippi.  now  called  the  .\rd  il  lluldi:  and  the  ralley 
to  be  that  of  the  eastern  source  of  the  Jordan  from 
Jebel  lleish.  Not  much  different  is  the  view  of 
Knobel  and  Keil  in  their  commentaries,  thinking  of 
the  country  from  JIasbeiya  southward,  and  westward 
from  Tell  el-Kady,  the  ancient  Dan.  They  refer  in 
confirmation  of  their  views,  to  Robinson's  account 
(iii.  p.  373)  of  a  Druze  village,  built  on  a  hill  which  rises 
•JUii  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Huleh:  it  bears 
the  name  of  Mutulleh  or  Mtelleh.  an  Arabic  word  of 
the  same  meaning  as  Mi/pah,  and  emploved  to  render 
it  in  Ge.  xxxi.  -IH.  by  the  accomplished  Arabic  transla- 
tor Saadias.  Porter  reckons  the  site  of  this  northern 
.Mizpeh  still  undetermined.  [(;.  c.  M.  D.] 

MNA'SON,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and,  at  the  time  of 
Pa.nl  s  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  characterized  as  an  old 
disciple,  with  whom  the  apostle  and  some  others  from 
Ca'sarea  were  to  lodge  in  Jerusalem.  Ac.  xxi.  10.  This 
comprises  all  we  certainly  know  of  him;  when  con- 
verted to  the  1'hristian  faith— whether  on  one  of  his 
earlier  visits  to  Jerusalem,  through  the  ministry  of 
Paul  and  Barnalnis,  or  by  some  other  instrumentality, 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

MO'AB  [/,-,„„  futln-r].  The  meaning  of  this  name 
is  sufficiently  plain  on  the  ground  of  etyinologv,  and  is 
confirmed  by  testimony  as  far  back  as  the  Sejitiiagint. 
the  oldest  of  the  translations  of  the  llible:  the  name  was 
given  to  the  man  because  he  was  the  incestuous  off- 
spring of  the  elder  of  Lot's  daughters,  Ge.  xix.  37.  A 
recent  explanation,  "desirable  land."  or  "desired  one," 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  the  eaivr  wish  of 
some  recent  scholars  to  escape  from  adherence  to  the 
history  in  Genesis,  which  they  pronounce  a  malignant 
fable,  the  product  of  later  Jewish  dislike  to  the  Moab- 
ites.  But  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Pentateuch  of  anv 
such  malignant  feeling  to  either  of  the  nations  which 
sprang  from  Lot:  observe,  on  the  contrary,  the  kindly 
directions  to  Israel  on  no  account  to  meddle  with  them. 
Du  ii.  !i,  in.  enforced  by  the  consideration  that  Jehovah 
had  specially  allotted  to  them  the  land  they  occupied, 
and  had  enabled  them  to  conquer  it  from  their  prede- 
cessors,  the  uiant  Kmim.  ;te. 

Of  Moab  as  a  man  we  have  no  further  information, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  said  of  his  descendants  the 
Moabites.  For  indeed  they  were  among  the  nearest 
neighbours  of  Israel,  and  could  not  but  come  much 
into  contact  with  them.  Their  land,  called  "  the  field 
of  Moab''  throughout  the  book  of  Ruth,  lay  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  boundaries  on 
the  south  and  east  are  nowhere  given;  but  the  northern 
boundary  was  the  river  Arnoii.  now  called  the  Wadv 
el-Mojib,  Nu.  xxi.  is,  L'li;  Ju.  xi.  IM.  Yet  it  would  appear 
from  these  passages,  and  Ju.  xi.  13.  that  at  an  earlier 
time  the  territory  of  Moab  had  stretched  farther  north, 
probably  to  the  river  Jabbok,  now  the  Wady  Zerka,  on 
account  of  which  the  country  opposite  to  Jericho,  on 
which  the  Israelites  encamped  during  the  last  months 
of  the  life  of  Moses,  is  habitually  described  as  "the 
plains  of  Moab,''  Xn.  xxii.  !,&c.,  and  even  as  "'the  land  of 
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Moab,'  DC.  i.  r,;  xxxii.  40,  tc.;  though  ai-o  "the  border  of 
Moab."  Nu.  xxxiii.  II,  which  more  exactly  suited  the  new- 
political  geo-raphy.  This  country  the  Israelites  took  | 
from  Sihon.  who  had  taken  it  from  the  Moabites:  and  j 
naturally  .lephtliah  refused  to  uive  it  back  to  the.  Am- 
monite king  who  claimed  it  from  him.  T'ut  after  the 
eastern  tribes  were  carried  e-aptive,  it  wouM  seem  that 
the  Moabites  (probably  aie|.-d  by  the-  Ammonites. 
Je.  xlix.l)  spread  tliein.-eh  es  o\-er  their  old  territory. 
and.  it  may  be.  more  extensively  than  •  ver,  N  x\ 
Jo.  xlviii.  .losephus  (Am.  xii  1.1, -I)  seems  tei  assign  a  terri- 
teirv  to  the  Moabit.-s.  in  the  time  of  Alexander  .lanna-u-. 
stretchim:  as  far  north  as  IVlla.  Tlu-  ancient  eountrv  j 
of  Moab  is  now  called  Ke-mk  or  K.-rak.  from  the 
capital  of  the-  same  name'.  th>  ancient  K  :  i;  i,  which  seel. 
I '..-.-ides  the-  citie-s  in  tin-  extended  region  t'>  the  north. 
and  Kii-.  which  lias  now  lieen  nameil.  we  read  of  A r  of 
Moali.  which  may  perhaps  have  been  the  ancient  capi 
tal,  Ixirjath  hu/oth,  Mi/pdi  of  Moab.  Kirhaivs.  \c. 
The  country  has  been  little-  examined  by  modern  tra 
v.'llers.  em  account  of  the  lawle---  character  of  tl,, 
inhabitants;  but  it  is  ]-ronounev<l  to  be'  at  once  pic- 
turesi|iie  i'ii  aee-ount  of  its  mountain-  and  ravine  -.  and 
fertile-  in  its  se.il.  aitliou-h  no  justice  i-  done  to  it-  capa 
bilities. 

Tin-  religion  of  the   Moabites  .lid  neet  probal  ly  ditr.-r 

ntiallv  fn>m  that  of  tin-  neighbouring  nations.     Tin 

miserable  hi.-tory  of  Israel  becoming  entangled  in  thdr 

idolatries  has   made   u-   familiar  with   their   wor-hip   of 

Baal,  uniler  the  title  of    Baal  p.  or.       Another  i.i.il  was 

('llellleish,     NIL  xxi.  J'.i;  1  Ki.  xi    7, -Ve'  ;    and    ill    the    former    of 
these-     texts     the-     Moabite-     arC     Styled      "the-     people     of 

(  'lieinosh." 

The  earlii--t  mention  of  the  Moahile--  i-  in  the  song 
of  Moses.  Ex.  xv.  i:,,  "Then  the  dukes  .,f  Kelom  <hall  be 
ama/.e-d:  the  miglity  men  of  Moab,  trembliii'-:  -hall  take 
hold  upon  them:  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall 
mdtavvav."  Aceordinidv.  in  the  fortie-th  v  ear  of  the 
wandering,  when  Mos>  s  sent  ambassadors  to  the-  kin.-- 
of  Kelom  and  of  M.ab,  to  a-k  liberty  t.'  pass  through 
their  laml.  keeping  to  the  public  r.,ad.  ami  purchasing 
the  breael  and  water  which  they  miti'ht  use.  his  reepu-st 
was  refused.  Ju.  xi.  17  o.mi'.ux-.l  with  Nu  xx.  H--.'l.  This 
necessitated  a  long  and  wearv  march  round  the  tt-rri- 
tories  of  these  two  kings,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
did  sell  bread  ami  water  to  the  Israelites,  lie.  ii.  •>,  •».>. 
But  by  this  time  the  act  had  ceased  to  have'  much 
value  for  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  it  had  losl  all  value 
as  an  evidence  of  kindliness  on  the  part  of  the  Moab- 
ites after  their  churlish  refusal:  and  on  aecount  of  this, 
and  still  more  on  account  of  thdr  darhiLT  sin  in  hiring 
Balaam  to  curse  Israel  and  seduce  them  into  sin,  a 
sentence  was  passed  mi  them  of  exclusion  from  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord  to  the  tenth  generation. 
Do.  xxiii.  :!,  l  (as  to  the  meaning  of  this  see  AM.MON): 
while  Balaam  himself  predicted  that  the  evil  intentions 
of  the  Moahites  against  Israel  would  recoil  upon  them- 
selves. Their  conduct  is  regarded  as  practically  a  war 
against  Israel.  Jus.  xxiv.  :i;  although  it  does  not  seem 
from  the  Pentateuch  that  open  war  was  ever  declared, 
and  .lephthah  positively  asserts  that  it  never  was, 
Jn.  xi.  2;i.  In  these  transactions,  which  are  recorded  in 
Nu.  xxii.-xxv.,  we  observe  that  the  Moabites  were  inti- 
mately mixcel  up  with  the  Midianites,  though  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  always  determining  their  precise 
relations.  Throughout  the  history  we  read  invariably 
of  ISalak  the  son  of  Xippor  as  the  /•'"','/  of  Moah.  and 


of  the  r/i/ov-1  of  Midian,  with  whom  ho  concerted  mea- 
sures, t-h.  xx:i  -l,  and  of  i».n<l*  over  the-  people,  and  of 
'•///(/  //«».-•<  .•>-.  ch.  xxv.  1.1,  and  even  of  live  contemporary 
L-'ni'j*  of  Midian,  i-h.  \xxi.  *.  though  in  Jos.  xiii.  ill  thtse 
same  live  are  called  </»/•(.«  "/  Filum,  the  nann-  most 
probablv  implvin^  that  the-v  were  vassals  to  him. 
ProbaMy  the-  Moabites  and  Midianites  stooel  in  close 
inte-i-iial  relati-'iis  to  each  oilier,  thouuh  Sihon's  sue 
cesses,  and  then  his  overthrow  by  Israel,  may  have 
introduced  confusion  such  as  make-  it  impo.-sible  for  us 
to  speak  of  the-  particulars  with  confidence.  In  the 
>aine  wav  the  Moahit's  and  Amnionit'-s  a]ipear  in- 
timate-lv  connected,  no  doulit  in  consequence  of  their 
common  ori-j-'m.  ail  j<-inii;  •:  territories,  and  similarity  or 
iele-ntitv  of  habit-  and  interests.  Ofti-n  they  wnv 
founel  actiiiu  to"-,  tlp-r  au'ain-t  l-rael:  in  the  case  ot 
Jephthah,  the  kinj  of  the  Ammonite's  pi-ofesM-d  to  he 
actiirj  a>  the  representative  of  the  Moabitis  whom 
iM-ad  had  wroii_red:  aii'l  very  comniieidy  the  threaten- 
in  os  of  the  prophets  are  addressed  to  them  successively  or 
simultaneoii-lv.  whil  in  !'-.  Ixxxiii.  s  they  are  das.-ed 
•the-  children  of  Lot." 

of      the     judges     We'     ivael      of 

rtcel  by  Ammon  and  Amalek. 
citv     e,f    palm  trees,    that    i- 
'onda:_:c  eighteen  vears. 


together  by  the  name 
In    th<     earliest    p«- 

l-l-lon  king  of  Moali.  s 

ng   possession    of    the 
.lerielm.  and  hohlin--  Isra 


till  la-  was  killed  hv  the-  strataue'in  of  Lhud.  Ju.  iii.  12-30. 
Perhaps  tin-  severe  chastisement  inliieted  on  them  at 
that  time-  may  account  for  their  ii'-t  a|']itaring  in  the 
e-oinpanv  of  Midian  and  Amalek  at  tin-  time  when 
<  lie  Icon  deli  vi -reel  Israt  1:  nor  again  in  the  time  of  Jeph- 
thah; though  we  have-  seen  that  a  ceitain  use  was  made 
of  their  name-.  On  the  contrary,  the'  hook  of  1,'uth 
n  presents  a  friendly  state  of  feeling  as  existing  between 
Israel  and  Moab:  else  Klimelech  would  scarcely  have 
retire-el  thith.r  in  the  time  of  famine-:  nor  wemld  his 
two  s.ms  have  married  Moahite  wives:  nor  would  these 
voung  women,  when  tin  v  became-  w  id»w  -.  have  thought 
of  returninur  with  their  mothi-r-in  law  to  the-  land  of 
Israel,  an  intention  which  one  of  them  carried  out 
most  pleasantly  and  sati-factorily.  Very  ditK  relit  is 
the  tone  eif  dissatisfaction  in  which  n  fen  nee  is  made 
t..  Solomon  marrvini:  "women  of  the  Moabites.  Am- 
monites, l-'domites.  Xidonians.and  1 1  it  tites.  of  the  nations 
..f  which  the  Lord  sai.l  unto  tin-  children  of  Israel. 
Ye  shall  not  go  in  to  them,  neither  shall  they  come 
in  unto  vou.  for  surely  they  will  turn  away  your  heart 
after  their  goe  Is,"  l  Ki.  xi  V-';i"i»l'  K/i'.  ix.  1,2;  and  the  care- 
ful mention  of  the  fact  that  the  two  conspirators  wlio  mur- 
dered kin^  Joash  had  Ammonite  and  Me-abite  mothers, 
-.it'll,  xxiv. -jii.  When  a  kingdom  came  to  be  set  up  in  Israel, 
it  is  probable  that  political  jealousy  ltd  the  Moabites  to 
act  along  with  all  the  nci'diboiiring  nations  against  this 
dangerous  rival.  Thus  we  re-ad,  i  S:i.  xiv.  17,  "So  Saul 
took  the  kingdom  over  Israel,  and  ftuight  against  all 
his  enemies  on  every  side,  against  Moab.  and  against 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  a-ainst  Edom,  and  against 
the  kings  of  Xobah.  and  against  the-  Philistines."  As 
loiiU'  as  David  was  the  object  of  personal  hostility  to 
the  kiiiLT  eef  Israel,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  he  should 
propose  to  place  his  aged  parents  under  the  protection 
of  the  kiii!_r  of  Moab,  and  that  this  protection  should 
be  given,  t  Sa.  xxii. :;,  t.  But  when  David  came  to  oc- 
cupy Saul's  position,  he  inherited  Saul's  political  difli- 
culties,  and  had  to  wage  war  with  Syria,  and  Moab, 
and  Ammon.  and  the  Philistines,  and  Amalek.  and 
Xobah.  and  Kdom,  2  Sa.  viii.  i  11  That  there  might  be 
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circumstances  which  greatly  palliau-d  his  conduct,  we 
have  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  his  severity  was  terrible, 
as  we  read  there  that  "he  smote  Moab,  and  measured 
them  with  a  line,  easting  them  down  to  the  ground; 
even  with  two  lines  m.  asun-d  he  to  put  to  death,  and 
with  one  full  line  to  keep  alive;  and  so  the  Moabites 
became  David's  servants,  and  brought  gifts."  Certainly 
amid  the  general  expressions  of  hostile  feeling  on  the 
part  of  martial  Israel  under  ]'a\id  towards  tile  heath,  n 
round  about,  in  IV  l\.  1-12,  t-npinl  in  rv  cviii.  0-13,  there  is 
something  of  bitter  contempt  thrown  into  the  expres-  | 
sion,  ••  Moab  is  my  svashpot."  One  of  David's  most 
distinguished  heroes,  Benaiah,  is  distinguished  as  having 
slain  "two  lion-like  men  of  Moab,"  2  Sa.  xxiii.  *>,  and 
i  Ch.  xi.  22;  yet  at  ver.  Hi,  in  the  same  list  of  mighty  men, 
we  find  •'Ithmah  the  Moabite,"  which  is  a  proof  that 
the  nation  was  not  hopelessly  shut  out  from  favour  and 
honour  by  its  conqueror.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  at 
what  time,  reckoned  among  "ancient  things,"  some  of 
the  descendants  of  Judah,  in  the  line  of  Shelah.  had 
dominion  in  Moab,  i  ch.  iv.  2i-2:i;  nor  have  we  any  means 
of  guessing  the  date  at  which  some  men  of  rank  amon- 
the  Belijamites  are  recorded  to  have  been  born  or 
settled  in  Moab,  ch.  viii.  8-in.  Perhaps  the  conjecture 
may  be  hazarded  that  the  remembrance  of  this  ancient 
interest  in  Moab  and  dominion  over  it  was  kept  up  in 
the  name  of  a  family,  Tahath-Moah,  f/,c  r/'inrnnr  of 
Moab,  which  appears  in  the  lists  of  the  returning  exiles, 
Kn:  ii.  (i,  <ic. 

The  Moahites  appear  to  have  continued  in  subjection 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
David,  and  to  have  been  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  till  the  death  of  A  hah,  2  Ki.  i.  1;  iii.  4,5,  when 
Mesha  the  king  refused  to  pay  the  100,000  lambs  and 
I  on. IMIII  rams,  with  the  wool,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do.  For  this  act  of  rebellion  there  was  vengeance 
taken  by  the  associated  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
namely  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  expedition  was  successful  in  bringing  back  the 
Moabites  under  the  yoke.  On  the  contrary,  they  and 
the  Ammonites,  and  many  others,  were  combined  in  a 
formidable  alliance  to  ruin  Jehoshaphat,  against  which 
ho  was  successful  only  by  the  special  aid  of  the  Lord, 
in  whom  he  trusted,  2  Ch.  NX.  To  this  emergency  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  appears  to  refer. 

The  prophecies  against  Moab  which  their  own  hired 
prophet  Balaam  had  been  com]. died  to  utter,  are 
alluded  to  by  the  prophets  whom  Cod  raised  up  anionLr 
his  people  in  the  later  period  of  the  kingdom:  by 
Amos,  ch.  ii.  1-3,  and  by  Isaiah,  ch.  xi.  n;  xv.  xvi.  xxv.  10. 
Ch.  xvi.  contains  a  remarkable  invitation  to  Moah  to 
return  and  be  subject  to  the  house  of  David,  though 
the  prophet  gives  expression  to  his  knowledge  and  con- 
viction that  Moab  will  refuse,  and  thus  bring  upon 
itself  the  fearful  judgments  which  the  Lord  had  an- 
nounced long  ago.  in  the  English  Bible  not  very  happily 
| -since  that  time,"  ver.  13.  Besides  passing  references 
in  Je.  ix.  2(>  and  xxv.  21,  the  entire  ch.  xlviii.  is  a  very 
long  prophecy  against  Moab,  imitating  that  of  Isaiah, 
but  enlarging  it  and  adapting  it  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  age,  when  Moal)  had  spread  greatly  beyond  its 
ancient  limits;  and  there  it  is  said,  ver.  n,  "  Moab  hath 
been  at  ease  from  his  youth,  and  he  hath  settled  on  his 
lees,  and  hath  not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel, 
neither  hath  he  gone  into  captivity,  therefore  his  taste 
remained  in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed." 
Threatening  predictions  of  a  similar  import  were 


uttered  by  the  contemporary  prophets,  Eze.  xxv.  fi-ii; 
2fi>.  ii.  s-ii;  all  the  three  messages  coupling  them  with 
the  Ammonites,  and  denouncing  captivity  and  extinc- 
tion as  their  portion,  at  the  hand  of  "the  men  of 
the  east,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  servants.  The 
se\enty  of  their  judgment  is  connected  with  their 
ancient  hatred  of  the  people  of  Cod.  a  hatred  which 
was  growing  fiercer  and  more  malignant  as  the  fortunes 
of  the  children  of  Israel  were  on  the  wane.  And  tin; 
brief  notices  of  the  history  confirm  the  statements  of 
the  prophets:  for  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Llisha  we 
read  of  the  marauding  bands  of  the  Moabites  invadhm 
the  country  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  again  we  read  o"f 
their  invading  Judah  in  company  with  the  Ammonites, 
Syrians,  and  Chaldees,  in  the  disastrous  rei-n  of 
Jehoiakim,  2  Ki.  xiii.  2fi;  x.xiv.  2.  Further  instances  of  the 
same  hostile  feeling  animating  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites occur  in  the  apocryphal  hook  of  Judith,  if  any 
one  attach  importance  to  its  statements.  This  of 
course  did  not  prevent  Jewish  refugees  from  seeking 
safety  with  the  Moabites,  as  with  the  other  heathen 
I  round  about,  when  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem  was  imminent, 
Jc  xl.  ii;  nor  did  it  e\en  prevent  the  king  of  Moab  and 
the  neighbouring  kings  from  being  willing  to  make  an 
alliance  with  Zedekiah  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  whom 
they  must  all  have  discovered  to  be  their  common 
enemy,  ch.  xxvii.  ;;.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
against  the  Moabites  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of 
the  sacred  history.  But  there  are  prophecies  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar going  into  Egypt  and  accomplishing  Cod's 
judgments  upon  that  country;  and  we  read  in  Josephus 
(Ant.  x.  <i,  7)  that  he  did  so  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  that  on  his  way  he  made 
an  expedition  against  Ccele- Syria,  and  possessed  himself 
of  it,  and  then  made  war  against  the  Ammonites  and 
.Moabites.  and  brought  them  under  subjection. 

In  a  text  already  noticed,  K/r.  ix.  1.  we  read  the  con- 
fession of  the  returned  exiles  to    Ezra,  that  they  had 
not  separated  themselves  from  the  Moabites  and 'other 
heathen  nations,   and    some    of    the    wives   who   were 
divorced  in  consequence  must  have  belonged  to  them. 
The  same  intermarrying  with  women  of  Ashdod.  Am- 
mon,  and   Moab,  was  one  of  the  griefs  of  Nehemiah, 
recorded  at  the  very  end  of  his  memoirs,    ch.  xiii.  2::.     In 
the  same   chapter,  ver.  1-3,  he   tells  how  the  children  of 
Israel  read  in  the  hook  of  Moses  the  old  statute  exclud- 
ing the  Ammonites   and   Moabites  from  the  congrega- 
tion   of    Cod   for    ever,    and    how    accordingly    "  they 
separated  from  Israel  all   the  mixed  multitude."     And 
one  of  his  great  adversaries  was  Sanballat  the  Horonite, 
that  is,  from   Iloronaim,   which  was  a  town  of  Moah. 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  their  power  was  greatly 
broken,  and  still  more  their  individuality  greatly  lost, 
after  the    wars    of    Nebuchadnezzar.      To   their   con- 
tinuance in  some  degree,  and  to  their  occupancy  of  a 
somewhat    peculiar    position    among   the    surrounding 
heathen,   reference  seems   to  be  made  in  the  obscure 
description,    Da.  xi.  11,    "  He   shall    enter   also   into   the 
glorious  land,  and  many  [countries]  shall  be  overthrown, 
but  these  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  [even]  Edom, 
and  Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon." 
In  the   history  of  the  Maccabees,  however,  the  name 
of  the  Moabites  does  not  occur,  and  that  of  the  Am- 
monites only  in  1  Mac.  v.  6;  2  Mac.  iv.  26,  the  latter 
merely  in  a  geographical  description.     They  would  no 
doubt  be  mingled  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  under 
the  comprehensive  name  of  Arabians.  [G.  c.  JL  n.] 


MOLE 


MOLE  [rrrc:r  \tti)*/t(nict/i),  rv>-e  -en  \<'/i"j./in,-  pc- 
rutli].  The  first  <>f  these  words  occurs  in  Le.  xi.  :>n. 
aiiion^  the  "creeping  tilings"  whieh  are  reckoned  as 
unclean;  and  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  has  been 
mentioned  before  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  1-,  as  the 
name  of  a  bird.  Thi-  lali*  r  sense  will  have  to  be  di.-- 
cussed  in  its  place  (.«<  SWAN):  \\  e  have  here  to  do  only 
with  the  fi inner.  The  I. XX.  render  ill.  word  1>\ 
d<77rci\«£  or  <T7rd,\a£.  by  which  the  ( i  recks  undersiood 
the  inole,  a.nd  they  have  been  followed  by  our  transla- 
Uirs.  lloehart  has  laboiuvd  to  >hovv  that  it  is  tin 
chameleon,  deriving  it  from  a  word  si-iiil'vin^  to  breathe. 
but  his  arguments  do  not  seem  to  h;i\  ,•  much  weight: 
and  \ve  ideiitil'y  this  reptile  with  tin:  1't't'ih.  i  >'<  < 

LIZARD.) 

I'nder  tin •><•  circumstances  we  need  nut  disturb  the 
Knglish  ivndcriiiL:',  but  consider  the  d<j7rd\at  of  the 
Creeks  to  be  the  creature  intended.  Whether  this 
was  what  mod'  I'll  y.iiolii;/!-!.-  would  call  a  inole  is,  how- 
ever, rather  doubtful.  A  ri-t.>t]e.  in  his  histm-y  ..f  the 
iixjii.i'ii.''.  evidently  derived  from  pei-sonal  and  careful 


examination,  describes  it  a.-  absolutely  blind.  N'o\v  mir 
mole  (Tut  fat  /:'n  I'lifni  ,i  .  though  its  eves  are  verv  minute, 
and  so  imbedded  in  the  fur  a- to  be  readilv  overlooked 
hy  a  cursory  examiner,  are  distinctly  open,  and  could 
not  escape  the  detection  of  so  accurate  a  physiologist  as 
Aristotle.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  nx/m- 
laj-  could  not  have  been  a  Talfnc  and  another  animal 
has  been  found  to  inhabit  the  east  of  Europe  and  west 
of  Asia,  which,  while  possessing  much  of  the  form,  and 
even  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  moles,  together  with 
their  burrowing  powers,  is  absolutely  and  totally  void 
of  sight,  the  eyes,  which  are  rudimentary  specks,  being 
completely  cove-red  by  the  skin  of  the  face,  which  is 
quite  imperforate.  For  a  while  it  seemed  certain  that 
this  was  the  creature  intended;  and  accordingly  the 
genus  was  technically  named  Atpiilns  by  Olivier,  the 
species  receiving  the  appellation  of  ti/ji/i/ti.t.  I!ut  still 
more  recently  a  species  of  true  mole,  now  called  Tuljia 
firca,  has  been  discovered  to  inhabit  (Ireece,  in  which 
the  eyes  are  as  minute,  and  as  useless,  because  as  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  skin,  as  in  the  a*[><ihis.  The 
question  therefore  must  be  considered  oj>en. 

As  the  (tAjxilax  is  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than 
the  blind  ta/j>(t,  which  moreover  appears  to  be  rare, 
we  shall  assume  the  former  to  be  the  tiiisIiewetJi,  and 
shall  devote  a  few  words  to  its  appearance  and  habits. 

It  belongs  to  the  family  Muridf  among  the  Rodents, 
and  is  in  fact  a  rat  under  the  guise  of  a  mole.  Hence 


it  has  been  called  the  mule-rat.  The  animal  is  from 
eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  great  round 
head,  no  external  ears  or  eyes,  the  nostrils  opening  be- 
neath, the  limbs  very  short,  with  strong  nails  formed 
for  digging:  the  body  clothed  with  a  short  thick  soft 
tur  of  an  ashv  hue,  and  the  naked  .-kin  of  the  muzzle 
white.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  south  of 
IJus-ia.  excavating  the  surface  of  the  vast  steppes  or 
I'-v  el  plains,  and  forming  long  bin-rows  beneath  the 
turf,  with  many  lateral  ramifications.  The  object  of 
its  pursuit  is  not  earthworms  or  subterraneous  larva.', 
which  form  the  prey  of  the  true  mole:  for  the  mole-rat 
is  lAclusivcly  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  it  drives  its  runs 
solely  for  bulbs  and  roots,  esp,  cially  for  the  fleshy  root 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  <//«  r<>/,/'i////>in.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  the  bui'j'ovv  conns  to  the  surface  of  the 
sod,  and  here  hillocks  are  ca>t  up  a  couple-  of  yards  in 
circumference,  and  of  proportional!  height.  Altogether 
il  -  work  closelv  imitates  that  of  a  mole,  but  on  a  some- 
what larger  scale.  It  is  .-aid  to  wml  i  iier-i  tically  and 
rapidly,  and  nil  th<  approach  of  an  enemy,  of  which  it 
is  warned  probably  by  all  acute  sense  of  smell,  it  in- 
Mantiv  turns  downward  and  |>cnetrate,s  the  earth  per- 
pendicularly. It  is  said  to  devour  corn,  ami  to  yather 
large  quantities  whieh  it  lays  up  in  its  deeper  galleries 
foi  winter  supply,  in  this  re-pcot  avjvcinu  w  ith  many 
other  of  the  .l/ii, •;</>!  .  Like  the  moli-  it  can  proceed 
forward  or  backward  in  it.-  burrow  with  equal  celerity. 
During  the  early  hours  of  the  dav  a  pair  may  often  ho 
seen  near  the  entrance  of  a  h"le.  ha-kiii'j  in  the  sun, 
but  instantly  disappearing  on  alarm.  The  least  noise 
excites  it :  tho1!uh  it  , -ann.it  see.  it  lifts  its  head  to  listen, 
in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  if  its  retreat  is  cut  oil',  it 
become.-  animated  with  raue  and  ferocity,  snorting  and 
n'liashinu  its  teeth,  and  biting  severely,  yet  uttering  no 
cry.  even  when  wounded.  The  superstitious  peasants 
of  the  I'kr.iiue  believe  that  miraculous  healing  powers 
are  communicated  to  the  hand  whieh  has  suffocated  one 
of  these  creatures. 

The  specimens  v.  Inch  have  been  brought  from  Syria 
are  smaller,  and  may  possibly  possess  specitic  distinct- 
ness. Hasselqiii.-t  testifies  to  their  a! umdance  on  the 
plains  of  Sharon.  lie  had  never  seen  any  ground  so 
ea-t  up  l>\  ino|<  .-  as  in  the  rt  vion  1-ilween  liamah  and 
.lafl'a.  The  mole-hill.-  were  scarcely  a  yard  apart  (Vny. 

illl<l  TlMV.    I'JH). 

The  other  term,  cltufihor  jxi'utlt.  rendered  "moles' 
in  Is.  ii.  I'll,  is  rather  a  descriptive  peri  phrase  than  an 
appellative.  It  might  be  literally  rendered  "the  dig- 
holes."  The  LXX.  have  adopted  a  different  construc- 
tion, "  — his  idols  .  .  .  which  he  had  made  for  the 
purpose  of  bowing  down  (<>  tin  rtinii IIK,  to  the  bats." 
Perhaps  the  words  may  be  taken  gencrically,  of  any 
creatures  which  burrow  in  desolate  and  ruined  places. 
Travellers  describe  the  ruins  of  R-ihylou  as  perforated 
throughout  with  cavities  which  are  inhabited  by  "dole- 
ful creatures/'  Buckingham  speaks  of  the  ''dens  of 
wild  beasts,''  the  "quantities  of  porcupine  quills"  in 
the  cavities,  and  the  numbers  of  bats  and  owls  (Tr.iv.  ii.  ,'io). 
"These  souterrains,"  observes  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
"are  now  the  refuge  of  jackals  and  other  savage  ani- 
mals" (Tr;iv.  ii.  3-1^).  "  The  mound,"  says  Major  Keppel, 
"  was  full  of  large  holes  ....  strewed  with  the  car- 
casses and  skeletons  of  animals  recently  killed''  (xar.  i.  inn). 
The  total  and  final  degradation  of  idols,  and  their  remo- 
val out  of  sight  and  remembrance,  we  mav  understand 
by  the  phrases  employed.  [p.  n.  G.] 


MOLECTT 

MO'LECH  [Hcli.  .i/o/VA,  TJ^.  th'.ugh  the  ancient  The  worship  of  Moleeh,  as  a  specific  form  of  idolatry, 
Creek  translators  put  it  MO/OI-/I,  .MoXox-  in  which  fnrin  ,  came  in  union;:  the  Israelites  through  the  Ammonites, 
it  occurs  in  Ac.  vii.  1:1,  lioth  in  the  original  and  in  but  only  in  tin.-  lir.-t  instance  as  ;ui  accommodation  to 
tlie  Kn-lUh  Bible.  In  the  Hebrew,  however,  it  is  the  wives  and  concubines  whom  Solomon  had  taken 
always  Mo/ir/,,  and  with  one  exception,  i  Ki.xi.?,  always  from  among  them,  and  brought  to  Jerusalem,  i  Ki.xi.  7. 
preceded  l>y  the  article,  ''the  Molech,"  not  vmfrc-  It  was  a  bad  precedent,  however,  and,  originatiii"-  in 
quently  translated  in  the  Sept.  by  "the  ruler,"  or  "the  such  a  quarter,  it  was  sure  to  exercise  a  baneful  influ- 
king.  '  For  it  is  no  doubt  a  variation  of  the  common  ,  ence  on  future  times.  The  high- place  built  by  Solomon 
word  for  king  iTj"?):  as  arc  also  two  others,  mil  coin  and  for  Molech  be-fore  Jerusalem,  or  on  the  mount  I'aciii"  it, 
malcum,  which  occasionally  appear  -  the  formerin  1  Ki.  namely,  on  the  .Mount  of  Olives,  appears  to  ha\e-  stood 
x.  ').  :;.".;  •_'  Ki.  x\iii.  l.">.  the  latter  in  .le.  xlix.  1,  :>;  Xep.  '  till  the  time  of  Josiah:  for  it  is  mentioned  amon-  his 

reforming  measures  that  he  defiled  it.  alone;-  with  some 
others  of  a  like  kind.  •>  Ki.  xxiii.  i::.  It  is  probable',  how- 
ever, that  they  existed  only  iii  ;,  dilapidated  state,  and 
not  as  places  of  worship  regularly  frequented:  for  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.  or  that  part  of  it  which 
as  called  Tophet.  is  always  represented  as  the  scene 


For  the  most  part  in  Scripture  Molech  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Ammonites  a*  their  national  u<>d  for 
example  in  1  Ki.  xi.  17:  Je.  xlix.  1,  :"!) :  bnt  there  are 
indications  and  notices  enough  to  show,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  this  deity,  with  its  horrid  accompaniments,  was 


both  early  in  existence  and  widely  diffused.      Itistwice      of    those    atrocities    which,  in  the    later   periods  of  tin 
distinctly  referred  to  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  strong     Hebrew  monarchy,  signalized  the  Molech-worship  of  its 
injunction  to  the  pi 
in  its  abominations 


if  taking  any  part     princes,  ^  Ki.  xxiii.  io;  is.  xxx.  33;  Jc.  vii 

And  if  respect          According  to  Jewish  tradition  the  .-latin-  ,,f   Molech 


be  had  to  the  more  distinctive  feature  of  the  worship,      was  a  brazen   figure   with   human  form   and  members, 


namely,  causing  children  to  pass  through,  or 


though  with  an  ox's  head:   and  being  hollow  within,  it 


h'ced  in  the  fire,  the  practice  was  by  no  means  confined  was  made  inteiiselv  hot  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.      In 

to  the  Ammonites,  but  prevailed  among  other  nations  this  state  the  little  victims  were  throsvn  to  it.  and  were 

<>f  the  East.     The  king  of  Moab  is  expressly  recorded  received  into  its  arms  to  be  scorched  to  death—  drums  and 

to  have    resorted   to   this    horrid    rite   in  a   particular  cymbals  being  meanwhile  beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of 

emergency,  -j  Ki.  iii.  LV—  -though  Chemosh  is  said  to  have  the  sufferers.    A  very  similar  description  is  also  given  by 

been  the  god  of  the  Moabites.      I  hit  this  also  is  named  Diodorus  (xx.  11)  of  the  Kronos  (or  Jiaalj  who  was  wor- 

by  Jcphthah  at  an  earlier  period  as  the  god  of  the  Am-  shipped  at  Carthage,  one   of  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  the 

monites,  Ju.  xi.  21;  so  that  Chemosh  and   Molech   were  image  of  which  was  in  like  manner  made  so  as  to  catch 

probably  interchangeable  appellations,  or  differed  only  in  its  arms  and  convey  into  a  fiery  receptacle  the  hu- 

in  the  one  being  a  more  general,  the  other  a  more  spe-  '  man  victims  offered  to  it.     Movers,  and  others,  have 

cial  designation.      The  worship  of  the  Moabites  is  al.-o  thrown  doubts  upon   the  existence  of  such  an   imaae 

associated  with    I'.aal:  for  when  the  Israelites  fell  into  to  Molech:  and.   though  there  is  no  inherent  improba- 

the  trap  laid  for  them   by  .Balaam,  in  conjunction  with  bility  in  it.  yet  the  evidence  for  it  is  so  scanty,  indeed 

the  Moabite  king  lialak,  they  are  said  to  have  joined  :  is  so  much  of  a  traditional  nature,  that  no  great  credit 

themselves  to   Baal-peor.    Nu.  xxv.  s,  :».      And.  indeed,  as  ean    be   attached    to    it.      I  Jut   there   can   be   no    doubt 

the  name  Baal  .lord)  did  not  materially  differ  in  import  that  the  main   peculiarity  of  his  worship  consisted  in 

from  that  of  Molech,  so  there  are  evident  traces  of  a  close  :  the  presentation  of  human  victims,  and  in  particular 

affinity  between  the  two  deities,  and  of  the  worship  of  :  of  children.     It  wa>  not  unusual  in  the  countries  around 

both  having  sprung  from  the  same  source.      The  I'lm-  Canaan,  as  el>ewherc,  to  sacrifice  human  blood,  espe- 

nician  god  Baal  seems  to  have  been   substantially  one  cially  on   occasions  of  a  more  direful  kind:  but   what 

with  the  Molech  who  was  worshipped   by  the  tribes  in  in  respect  to  other  deities  was  only  the  occasional,  ap- 

and  around  Palestine.      Hence,  both  among  the  Phreni-  pears  in  the  worship  of  Molech  to  have  been  the  habitual 

cians  and  their  colonies,  Molech,  as  well  as  Baal,  ap-  ;  or  distinctive  practice,  aggravated  too  bv  the  circum- 

pears  in  their  proper  names,  such  as  Melkarth.  Milichos.  j  stance  of  the  victim's  being  usually  one's  own  offspring. 

Baalmelech,    Malcan.      M<_llc<irlh    just    means  king  of  The    pa.-sages    which    prove    tlnV   are    both    numerous 

the  city,  and  has  been  found  in  inscriptions  which  imply  and  quite  explicit  —  Le.  xx.  '2;  Ps.  cvi.  3S;  K/e.  xvi.  2";  Jo.  vii.  :n- 

it  to  have   been   the  name    of  a  tutelary  deity,  and  a  xix.  .->•  -i  c'h.  xxviii.  :i,&c.      Another  class  of  passages,  which 

Cilieian  inscription  has  Moloch    Belus  (Bochart,  Can.  i.  29;  represent  the  worshippers   as  causing  their  children  to 

Mover's  riKon.  i.  nil).      In  perfect  accordance  with  all  this,  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  —  for  example  1  Ki.  xxiii. 

and   as  a  further  proof   of   it,  we   find  Jeremiah  very  10  —  or  simply  to  pass  through  the  foe,  2  Ki.  xvi.  3;  x  vii.  17, 

closely  associating,   if  not  identifying,  the  worship  of  io.,  have  been  understood   by  many  of  the  older  inter- 

Baal  with  that  of  Molech:   the  people,  in  one  passage,  prefers,    both  Jewish   and    Christian,   as  also  by  some 

are  charged  with  having  "built  the  high-  places  of  Baal,  moderns,    to    indicate,    not    properly    the    burning  to 

to  burn  their   sons  with  fire  as   burnt-offerings  unto  death,  but  a  sort  of  fire-  baptism—  making  them  undergo 

Baal,"  ch.  xix.r.;  and  in   another,  while  the  high-places  '  a  process  of  purification.      It  is  quite   possible  that  the 

that  had  been  built  are  still  called  Baal's,  they  are  said  mode  of  sacrifice  may  have  been  such   as  to  present 

to  have  built  them  "in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  the  appearance   of    a   passing    through    the   fire,   and 

to  cause  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass  through  thereby   imparting  to  the   victim,    according   to  ideas 

the  fire  to  Molech.     ch.  xxxii.  :v>.     They  were  probably  ,  widely  prevalent  in  heathendom,  a  certain  purification: 

not  quite  identical:   I  mt  the  tendency  of  the  one  kind  ;  but,  as  the  practice  is  always  associated  with  what  was 

of  worship  was  to  pass  over  into  the  other;  and  the  cruel  and  abominable,  it  cannot  justly  be  doubted  that 


Molech- worship  may  be  characterized  as,  at  least  in 


still  it  was  a  process  terminating  in  death.     Little  de- 


later  times,   the  more   intense   and   repulsive   form  of     pends  on  such  passages,  however,  for  the  general  char- 
Baal- worship.  .  ,-^ter  Of  t]ie  Molech- worship. 


MoLoclI                                  -2M  MoXKV 

| ! 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place,  and  various  I  deciding  that  the  precious  metals  formed  liy  far  the 

fanciful   opinions  have   been  broached,    respecting  the  most  convenient  material  for  such  a  medium,  and  mer- 

passage  in  Am.  v.  -Jij.  quoted  by  Stephen  in  Ac.  vii.  -I'-,,  chants  carried  aliout  with  tlu-m  tlieir  bars  of  silver  and 

in   which   the   prophet  charges  the    Israelites  with  not  gold,   their  hammers  and   chisels,   scales  and    weights. 

having  brought  "  sacrifices  and   offerings  to  him  in  the  Km-  a   lung  time  this  was  sufficient:   the   commerce  of 

wilderness,  but  borne  the  tabernacle  of   tlieir  -Molech."  the'  patriarchal  age  was   sini]>le  in   its   forms,  and  small 

&<:.      To  say  nothing  of  the  abuse  made  of  this  passage  transactions  could  easily  be  carried  on  bv  barter, 

by  sonic   of   the   more'   extreme   rationalists.  \\ho   draw  The  civilization  of    Kgypt  was   the   first,  so  far  as  we 

from  it  the'  conclusion   that    Moleoh  was  the  god  origi-  can  discover,    \\hich   sntll  red    inconvenience   from    the 

nally  worshipped   by  tin-    Israelite-,  I  longstciiher-  and  extreme    simplicity    of     this    expedient.       Commercial 

some  others   go   so   far   as    to  allege  from  it.  that    "the  dealings    gradually    became    smalltr  in    the   individual 

great  mass  of  the  people  hail,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  transaction,    but    larger  on    the    whole,    us   mm    were 

time  during   the   march    through    the  wilderness,  given  gathered  into  cities,  and  the  division  of  labour  became 

up  honouring   the    Lord    by    sacrifices,    and   instead   of  more   complete.      K'iu-s  of  -old  and  silver,  ad  justed  to 

Jehovah,  tic-  Cod  of   hosts,   had   set  up  a  spurious  king  '   a  ceitaiu  weight    and   fineness,  and  strung  on    cords  bv 

of  heaven,  whom,  with  the  resl  of   the  host  of   heaven.  certain    numbers,   supplied  for  some  ages  the  requisite 

they  honoured  uith  a  spurious  worship."    If  such  hail  ac-  currency.    These  rin-s  saved  all  the  trouble  of  weighing 

tuallv  been  the  case,  how  could  it  possibly  have  escaped  and    dividing;    they   c,,uld    be   made   small   enon-'li   for 

notic.-    in    the    historical    1 ks  '       Mow    could    minor  daily  purchases,  and  so  far  possessed  all  the  advantages 

offences,  such  as  occasional  mnrmni'in--s.  and  -•atherin-;  of  a  coinage  properly  so  called;  but,  on  the  oth<  r  hand, 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  have  been  so  sharph  noted  and  they  mi-lit  lie  easily  counterfeited,  and  their  \\ei-ht 
so  severely  punished,  and  this  supposed  rampant  and  and  quality  had  to  be  taken  on  the  authoritv  of  him 
pcrvadin--  idolatry  passed  over  in  silence'  It  is  alto-  who  ottered  them.  The  touchstone  and  the  scales  were 
-•ether  incredible,  and  at  the  same  time  unnecessary:  o.-easionallv  necessarv.  and  all  lar-v  purchases  seemed 
for  the  language  is  perfectly  intelli-ible.  if  viewed  as  to  re(|iiire  the  weighing,  as  well  as  the  count  ing.  of  the 
•''  specimen  ot  that  prophi  tic.d  diction  which  charac-  rings;  thus  much  wo  gather  from  Egyptian  monuments.1 
teii/.es  the  spirit  of  a  person's  state  or  actions  by  a  pal-  ( ';esar.  deM-rihin--  the  curn  ncy  used  in  Britain  before 
pable  outward  transaction,  of  a  well-knou  n  deserip-  his  invasion.  s],eaks  ,,f  rings  graduated  to  a  certain 
lion  as  when  llabakkuk  represents  the  ( 'haldean  con  weight  as  forming  an  important  part  of  it.  He  indeed 
qnerors  like  snc'cessfnl  fishers  sacrificing  to  their  own  mentions  iron  onlv  as  so  used;  but  as  in  Ireland,  gold 
drag,  rh  i.Ki;  or  Jude  speaks  of  the  filthy  dreamers  of  and  silver  rings,  very  can  fully  adjusted  as  to  their 
his  day  --oiii-;  in  the  way  of  Cain  and  perishing  in  weight,  have  been  found  in  considerable:  numbers,  and 
the  gainsaying  of  Korah.  MI  n.  In  like  manner  the  as  it  appeal's  certain  that  they  were  used  a,s  curn  ney, 
prophet  Amos  seeks  to  identify  the  idolatrous  spirit  it  seems  most  probable  that  such  was  the  case  also  in 
of  his  own  day  with  that  of  earlier  times:  the  people  our  own  island.  To  this  day,  small  bars  of  silver,  bent 
wen'  then  going  openly  after  Molech:  so.  says  he.  they  into  a  half  circle,  and  called  fish  1 k  money,  pass  cm- 
have  always  done;  they  even  did  so  in  the  u  ilderness  rent  in  < 'cyhni;  these,  however,  are  stamped  with  cer 

that  is,   in    spirit    they  did    so,    thereby  turning   the  tain  ( 'ingalese  characters,  and   an-  alwavsof  the  same 

tabernacle   of   Cod    into   a    kind    of    .Moleeh-tciit.    or   in  weight,  i>*   -rains;    so  that   thcv   are  in   fact   coins,  and 

spirit  corrupting  what  was  formally  right.  onlv   differ   from    those   more  Commonly   used    by    the 

MO'LOCH.     N,-r  MOLECH.  peculiarity  of  their  shape. 

MONEY.      A  term  used  to  designate  the  circulating  The  names  given  anciently  to  money  arc  very  sugges 

medium    of    commerce.       The    material    used    for   this  live;    some    indicate    w.  Hit    or   c|iiantitv.    and    others 

medium    has    varied    in     various    a-vs    and    countries.  value  or  wealth.      The   earliest  with   which  we   are  ac- 

Shells  are  used   at  the  present  time  alon-r  the  coast  of  quaint. 'd   (iccurs    in    the   book    of    Genesis,  eli.  xxxiii.  l!>, 

Africa,;  bars  of  salt  in  Abyssinia  an. 1  the  adjacent  conn  \\heiv  Jacob  is  said  to  have   bou-hf  a  parcel  of  a  field 

tries.    Among  the  North  American  Indians.  "  mi,,//,,,,,"  from   the  children   of    llanior  for  a   hundred   pieces  of 

a  curious  combination  of  shells,  beads,  and  pebbles  money;  but  the  word  used  has  been  translated  "a 
supplied  the  place  of  currency;  and  in  some  of  the  in-  l«,nl,."  < 'oined  money  was  not  in  use  till  many  cen- 
land  states  of  Africa,  a  peculiar  kind  of  iron  ring,  turies  later:  and  the  question  arose  whether  the  bullion 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  at  I'.irmin-ham.  passes  '•  was  marked  with  the  fi-nre  of  a  lamb,  or  whether 
as  money.  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  employed  iron  for  lambs  themselves  were  the  medium  of  barter.  The 
the  money  of  the  Lacedemonians:  but  no  specimens  of  same  expression  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job.  di.  xlii.  11, 
this  coinage  have  reached  our  time,  and  the  story  has  where  friends  are  described  as  giving  him  each  one  a 
little  probability  to  recommend  it.  In  ancient  as  well  "lamb."  or  "apiece  of  money"  so  marked:  but  the 
as  in  modern  times,  all  the  available  metals  have  been  ;  word  kfxltnli  signifies  a  portion,  and  the  whole  argu- 
used:  but  the  exigencies  of  modern  commerce'  has  n-n-  :  incut  as  to  the  stamp  of  a  lamb  falls  thus  to  the  ground, 
dered  the  use  of  a  lighter  and  more  portable  material  There  is.  however,  nothing  improbable  in  "  jinrtiunx " 
necessary,  and  p;iper  money  is  now  used  in  all  lartre  ,  of  silver  having  such  a  stamp,  and  being  called  by  such 
transactions.  a  name.,  just  as,  in  subsequent  periods,  we  find  masses 

The  necessity  of  some  kind  of  currency  would  arise  of  lead  or  iron  cast  into  the  shape  of  a  pig,  and  called 

in  a  very  early  state  of  civili/.ation.      The  division  of  respectively   pigs  of    lead  or  iron.      The  kemtaJi,   as  a 

labour  would  require  some  measure  of  value;  this  must  coin,    belonged    to    Cyprus,     and    was    not    struck    till 

soon    become  a   common   measure,    and   actual    barter  n.r.    -1/5(1.      The    1,'oman    " jtwiiitt,"   signifying  niltd; 
would  speedily  take  a  more  complicated  but  more  con-  | 

venient  form,  by  making  this  common  measure  to  serve  :  Si''  """V"1:1'  ™"»>»  wfcn,  to  :i  lower  denomination  «,f 

,,.,.'                                                                   i  money,  consisting  of  uiigtannxsd  coi'iicr,  ami  c-illcil  "nieces  of 

as  a  circulating  medium.      Mankind   was  not  long  in  j  brass.'" 
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(lid    certain! v    indicate    the    patriarchal    condition,    in  j 
which  tlio  wealth  (if  tin:  rich  consisted   in  Hocks  and 
herds;  and  some  of  the  earliest  pieces  are.  in  eonsidera-   ' 
tion   of    this,   marked   with  an  ox.      Mom//  is  derived 
from    "  nioiitir,"   to  advise  or  instruct   -an  etymology 
less   obvious   than    the   rest.      The    shekel    is   a    weight. 
tVom  xcf/vf/,  to  wei  nli ;  the  .-•/iifir  has  a  similar  meaning. 
as  has  also  the  i/riif/i ma,  with   its   multiples  and   divi-  j 
sions:  lint  the  original  meaning  of  drachma,  is  a  luiinljul 

MX  olioli  lieinu  considers!  a  handfii!.  and  goiiiL;' to 
make  up  the  drachma.  The  ubulns  is  a  small  spike  or 
nail.  In  modern  times  the  terms  raa/i.  r<ij>]>,  //nit, 
stiver,  used  to  represent  money  in  general;  and  in  tin- 
three  last  cases,  very  small  sums,  are  in.  fact  names  of 
coins  all  extant.  The  wonls  gold,  silver,  bra,-s.  tin. 
have,  in  all  languages  and  in  all  ages,  heen  used  with 
more  or  less  elegance  for  money,  as  indicating  the 
material  of  which  the  circulating  medium  was  com- 
posed; a.nd  the  devices  on  coins  have  served  to  give 
denominations  to  pieces  apart  from  their  actual  value: 
thus  we  have  the  crown,  the  sovereign,  the  nohle.  the 
rial,  the  ecu  or  shield,  the  lion,  the  ea^le:  and.  of  old. 
the  owl,  the  tripod,  &c.  The  pecuniary  transactions 
recorded  in  the  l>ible  \vere  all.  we  can  scarcely  doubt, 
effected  liy  means  of  hullion--  the  shekel  heing  simply 
arecogni/.ed  weight.  One  remarkable  proof  of  this  will 
l»c  found  in  the  history  of  .Joseph.  On  the  return  of 
his  liivthren  from  Ivgypt,  each  m;!ii.  on  opening  his 
sack  of  corn,  found  his  "  Itimillc  of  /iim/fi/."  Ce.  xliii.  ->\, 
in  the  mouth  of  his  sack.  The  pictures  in  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson's  work  on  Ivgypt  show,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  that  the  "bundles"  of  money  consisted  of  certain 
rings  of  silver  or  gold  tied  together;  and  that  this 
custom,  or  something  analogous  to  it.  continued  till 
after  the  captivity,  is  plain  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah. 
cli  xxxii.  IP,  "  And  I  bought  the  field  of  Hanameel.  my 
uncle's  son.  that  was  in  Anathoth.  and  weighed  him 
the  money,  seventeen  shekels  of  silver.  '  At  this  time, 
however,  there  can  lie  little  douht  that  coined  money 
was  beginning  to  find  its  currency  in  Jerusalem. 

There  is  a  passage  of  great  importance'  on  the  subject 
of  weighing  bullion  in  Isaiah.  Hi.  xxxiii.  I,-,  which  Lowth 
translates,  "  Where  is  he  now,  the  accountant  '  where 
the  weigher  of  tribute;"  and  this  refers,  in  a.ll  proba- 
bility, to  the  weighing  the  tribute  paid  by  HeZckiah  to 
Sennacherib,  of  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 
thirty  talents  of  u'old.1  hide.  xvii.  l:j.  reference  is  made 
to  the  members  of  a  household  bought  with  money: 
and  in  various  passages  pieces  of  silver  are  mentioned 
as  the  usual  form  of  money.  These  the  Septuanint 
translates  Siopax/^u,  and  this  is  unquestionably  right 
as  to  the  weight,  corresponding  with  the  half-shekel. 
Abimelech  gave  to  Abraham  a  thousand  "/</mx  nf 
xilnr,"  <;e.  xx.  in.  The  lords  of  the  Philistines  covenant 
to  M-ive  Delilah  '•clu-i-n  h  nii/1  red  /iteras  of  xifrcr"  each. 
Jn.  xvi. :,.  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Gideon,  receives  three- 
score and  ten  " jtt'i-ccx  <>f  x//ar"  out  of  the  house  of 
Baal-berith,  Jn.  ix.  4.  Micah  steals  from  his  mother, 
and  afterwards  restores  to  her,  eleven  hundred  "pieces 
O/ S«7rc?',"  Ju.  xvii.  2-4.  Ill  the  book  of  Exodus.  Hi.  xxx.  i:., 
a  tax  of  half  a  shekel  is  to  be  taken  as  the  ransom- 
money  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  each  person,  and 


1  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  singular  but  valuable  sermon  Drenched 
before  the  court  of  James  I.  at  Theobald's,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  21, 
162:i,  and  called,  "The  Best  Bargaine,"  says,  ''There  is  many  fl. 
good  thins;  ill  sold.  The  patriarchs  sell  their  brother  for  twenty 
silver  rings." 


care  is  shown  by  the  description  to  specify  the  exact 
weight.  In  the  bonk  of  Samuel.  1  Sa.  ix.  •>,»,  the  servant 
of  Saul  tells  his  master  that  he  has  with  him  a  quarter 
of  a  shekel,  which  he  proposes  to  offer  as  a  present  to 
Samuel. 

The>e  passages  and  several  other-  seem  to  indicate 
that  silver,  ready  cut  and  weighed,  furnished  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Israelites  during  the  long  period  compre- 
hended between  the  time  of  Abraham  and  that  of  Saul: 
and  that  for  a  considerable  time  after,  no  uivat  change 
took  place,  is  equally  clear:  but  at  what  period  coined 
money  was  introduced  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Saul  the  value  of  men  and  cattle  stems  to  have 
been  computed  in  "/</trix  <•/  gitctr."  Gold  was  pro- 
bably reserved  for  personal  ornament.  Thus  we  find 
Pharaoh  casting  a  gold  chain  round  the  neck  of  Joseph; 
and  we  hear  of  jewels  of  gold  as  well  as  jewels  of  silver 
aniono-  the  "xy/o/'/x"  which  the  Israelites  brought  away 
from  their  Egyptian  captivity. 

Of  gold  used  as  money  we  have  only  one  earlv  in- 
stance recorded  in  Scripture,  and  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  David.  lie  bought  the  threshing-floor,  cattle, 
and  agricultural  implements  of  Oman,  the  Jebusite,  for 
six  hundred  sin  isels  of  gold  "by  weight, "  1  Cli.  xxi.  -2:>. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  transac- 
tion is  differently  related  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel, 
and  that  there  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing-floor  and 
cattle  is  said  to  be  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  •_' Sa.  xxiv.  -i\. 

The  exigencies  of  commerce  .soon  required  a  currency 
which  might  pass  unquestioned,  which  might  admit  of 
subdivisions  minute  enough  to  serve  for  the  smallest 
purposes,  and  which  might  render  imitation,  if  not  an 
impossible,  at  least  a  difficult  achievement.  The  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  pointed  out  that  sovereignties 
alone,  however  constituted,  could  exercise  advanta- 
geously the  right  of  striking  coins  on  this  principle,  and 
that  the  security  of  the  public  required  that  it  should 
be  committed  to  no  other  hands.  The  piece  of  metal 
stamped  with  the  svmbol  indicating  the  recognized 
authority  of  the  state,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
pass  unquestioned  \\ilhin  the  limits  of  that  state,  and 
the  counterfeiting  it  would  be  severely  punished.  At 
the  same  time  there  must  be  a  close  approximation 
between  the  actual  and  the  nominal  value;  if  the  coin 
be  worth  much  less  than  it  claims  to  be,  it  will,  in 
spite  of  all  penalties,  be  extensively  counterfeited,  even 
in  fine  metal.  If  it  be  worth  a  little  more,  it  will 
speedilv  disappear  from  circulation.  And  this  appro.xi 
mation  must  be  very  close  indeed,  if  the  coin  be  in- 
tended to  circulate  beyond  the  state  in  which  it  is 
struck.  Thus  the  early  Athenian  silver  currency  passed 
not  only  all  over  Greece,  but  round  all  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  And  when  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  art  made  the  home  coinage  of  Athens  so  beau- 
tiful that  it  has  never  yet  been  equalled,  the  pieces 
intended  for  foreign  circulation  were  obliged  to  be 
struck  in  the  same  rude  archaic  form  in  which  they 
had  at  first  obtained  the  confidence  of  barbarous  nations. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  to  satisfy  a  similar 
requisition  in  Africa  and  the  remote  East,  dollars  are 
struck  in  Spain  and  Austria,  bearing  respectively  the 
dates  and  portraits  of  Charles  III.  and  Maria  Theresa. 

The  early  materials  for  coins  were  gold,  silver,  and 
electrum,  a  beautiful  metal  formed  by  a  mixture  of 
gold  and  silver.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been  a  natu- 
ral amalgam,  and  afterwards  made  by  art. 

Coined    metal    was    probably   an    invention    of   the 
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Lydians,  though  there  is  necessarily  considerable  doubt 
on  the  subject.  Herodotus  irives  the  earliest  gold  coin- 
age to  that  people,  and  we  hear  of  no  other  coins  till  a 
much  later  period.  Pheidon  of  Ar-os,  according  to 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  first  coined  silver  in  the  island  of 
<Eu'ina.  Lut  the  date  of  this  event  is  very  uncertain: 
according  to  the  marble  it  is  S'.M  before  C'hri.-t:  accord- 
ing to  lidckh,  Clinton,  and  Midler,  from  7x:'>  t"  711: 
and  according  to  Crote.  from  77"  to  7:50.  If  \\v  take 
the  lirst  of  these  periods,  and  suppose  Pheidon  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  coinag",  then  the  art  v.  ill  be  coeval 
with  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat;  if  the  last,  with  that  of 
lle/.ekiah.  The  question  of  priority  between  Lydia  and  ' 
C recce  is  one  which  is  lik.-lv  never  to  lie  accurately 
decided.  We  may.  liowever.  jud^e  the  earliest  coin- 
extant  to  be  of  about  til"  ei'Ji'll  ce'lltill'V  bef"iv  til" 
( 'hristian  era.  \Vh..th'  r  "f  -old  or  silver,  they  are 
mere  shapeless  lumps  of  m.-tal,  having  on  the  oliver>e  j 
some  design  more  or  K;-s  rude  and  ai'chaic  in  characti  r: 
and  on  the  reverse  one  or  more  cavities,  beiii'j-  the  im- 
pression or  impression-  .ii  a  punch.  It  is  bv  no  means 
improbable  that  Cnesus  struck  jold  coin.-,  and  that 
some  of  the  -old  coin-  found  about  Sardis  may  be  the 
coina '_:'e  of  that  wealths'  monarch.  These  were  called 
tfntcr*.  from  a  (i reek  word  signifying  ""  tluinlui'tl.1" 
and  the  term  was  afterward-  applied  I"  all  coins  in  uold 
of  the  si/.e  and  weight  corresponding  to  the  didrachm, 
aiid  in  sil\cr  to  the  tetradrachin. 

As  the  object    of    ill's  ai'ticl"    i-    to  eilK'Mate   the    \  al'iou.- 

kinds  of  money  referred  to  in  l\«\y  Scriptur".  we  shall 
treat  only  on  tlio-.-  monetary  systems  \\  Inch  pi'evailed  in 
Palestine:  andot'the-e  the  Persian  or  Lvdian  v,  as  tin- first. 
The  Lvdian  staters  pn  sent  the  device  of  a  bull's  head  and 
a  lion's,  sometimes  fact'  to  tace.  as  in  combat,  sonn  ' 
joined  back  to  back.  The  daric  bear-  the  impn  -  -  "f 
a  crowned  archer,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  in  the  act 
of  discharging  his  arrow.  The  wvijht  of  the.-e  piece- 
was,  according  !•>  Josephus.  the  ,-anie  as  that  of  the 
shekel,  but  tin;  Jewish  historian  i-  referring  e\ident!y 
to  coins  of  a  later  period;  for  the  early  ^"ld  ilaric  i- 
light'T  than  the  shekel,  and  heavier  than  the  hall'- 
shekcl;  iii  fact  it  should  wei'_h  two  drachms;  the  silver 
daric  answers  the  description  of  Josephu-.  and  is  simi- 
lar in  si/.e  and  impression  to  those'  of  the  earlier  period; 
a  larger  daric.  equal  to  the  tetradrachin,  was  subse- 
quently coined  in  sihcr.  which  would  render  tin;  notice 
of  Josephus  complete.  These  darics,  and  the  similar 
coins  of  Asia  Minor,  might  have  found  their  way  into 
Juda'a  by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  llezekiah:  from 
the  time  of  his  successor  Manasseh,  they  would  become 
more  common,  and  gradually  displace  the  old  currency 
of  rings,  bars,  spikes,  and  other  forms  of  bullion.  Very 
soon  the  Phoenician  races  would  have  acquired  the  art 
of  coining,  and  Tyre  and  Sidon  added  their  quota  to 
the  currency  of  the  Jews.  The  Athenian  coins  shortly 
became  an  acknowledged  medium  of  Mediterranean 
circulation;  and  by  the  time  of  the  captivity.  Jerusalem 
may  have  been  supplied  with  money  from  all  these 
sources. 

It  has  always  been  a  question  with  numismatists 
whether  the  Jewish  princes  of  the  family  of  David 
ever  had  a  coinage  of  their  own;  certainly  110  pieces 
exist  which  can  be  traced  to  their  time;  but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem under  Zedekiah  took  place  at  so  late  a  period  as 
B.C.  599 — that  by  that  time  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  coins  for  ()  recce,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor - 

VOL.  ir. 


that  Jerusalem  was  in  a  high  state  of  civilization,  and 
had  carried  on  for  centuries  an  extensive  commerce 
with  Egypt  and  Assyria — it  will  appear  most  probable 
that  shekels  and  half-shekels  were  struck  at  that  city 
under  the  late)'  kind's:  and  if  so.  the  Creek.  Persian, 
Lvdian.  and  Jewish  coins  must  have  ser\ed  the  pur- 
poses  of  commerce  together  previous  to  tlie  deportation 
of  the  Jews  to  liabyloii. 

Tiii-  _:reat  variety  of  dili'cring  coinages  will  account 
for  that  constant  practice  of  weighing  money  in  impor- 
tant transactions,  to  which  we  tind  reference  in  the 
case  of  Jeremiah  before-mentioned:  and  for  that  of 
melting  larjc  sums,  as  seem.-,  to  have  been  the  ease 
with  the  ottering-  gathered  b\  the  door-keepers  in  the 
re'lLjll  of  Josiall.  -'Ki.  \\ii  'i  ithc  word  rendered  "gathered'' 
in  vi  r.  '.'  should  be  translated  "  incite'!"..  In  the  book 
of  Ezra  the  daric  is  particularly  mentioned,  and  its 
value  seems  to  have  been  twenty  si^los  or  shekels:  but 
the  practice  of  wei-hinu  the  offerings  still  continued, 
as  we  iind  by  ch.  i  v.  '•>'•>. 

Tin/  inon.ta.rv  s\  stein  which  prevailed  in  Palestine 
i.-.  like  all  others  of  ancient  times,  beset  with  difficulties. 
Th.  Hebrews  reckoned  b\  the  tal' nt .  and  the  \\ciuht 
of  a  tal-  nt  of  silver  was  dilli.  rent  from  that  of  the  talent 
of  gold.  It  would  seem  they  had  also  a  talent  of 
copper  or  bras-,  differing  from  the  other  tv.o.  lint 
be.-ide-  these  d  illicll!  t  ie-.  it  appear-  that,  ill  the  later 
period.-  of  tla- Jewish  polity,  the  tal' nt  of  (  Eidna.  the 
Attic  and  Euba-an  tal'  nts,  as  well  as  those  of  lvj\p! 
and  liabsloii.  were  occa-ionall\  employed  in  their 
computations. 

V.  e  ma  v  here  mention  the 

Syrian,       .          .     «liidi 
The  Pti.li-inair       .     . 

I  >M    Atlir,  .,  ,  OH 

i  Amioch,  .            liO 

I'iiu  Ji.'tliyli.ni.'in,   .      .  70 

The  (Jivater  Aide,     .                ..  .            SO 

I        i     yptian  tuul  'I  \  i-ian,      ,.  .-0 

Hie  KhtHliali  iiml  (Kginetan,  ..          H'U 

The  old  Attic  mina  consi-ted  of  IIMI  drachma.-:  so 
that,  taking  1  \<l.  a.-  an  approximation  to  the  drachma, 
the  mina  will  be  worth  .t':!.  •}>•.  1<I..  and  the  tah'iit 
I'l1.':!.  l.jx.  u,/.  It  is  necdle-s  to  -ay  that  the  talent 
and  the  mina  were  monies  of  account,  and  that  the 
former  <-nnlil  have  no  existence  as  a  coin. 

lint  before  investigating  the  Creek  system,  so  far  as 
it  prevailed  among  the  later  Jews,  we  must  examine 
what  can  be  discovered  about  the  Hebrew  talent.  From 
the  account  of  the  money  paid  by  the  Israelitish  men. 
Kx.  xxx.  i:;-i.',,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  shekel  each,  we  learn 
that  <)ii:!,:"i.1jO  persons  paid  TIKI  talents,  and  177.r>  shekels 
of  silver:  so  that  the  talent  was  30110  shekels. 

P>ut  the  'jold  talent  was  divided  into  Ion  manehs,  or. 
as  the  Creeks  called  them,  niina-.  and  the  gold  maneh 
contained  IIMI  shekels  of  gold.  and.  according  to  the 
computation  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  s.  1\  would  weigh 
12,o-_>.")  grains:  and  the  talent  would  weigh  (!:51,250 
grains,  according  to  the  estimation  of  Epiphanius.  who 
reckons  it  at  }'1~>  Roman  pounds:  but  taking  the  weight 
already  assigned  to  tin;  maneh,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  weight  of  the  daric.  the  talent  of  gold 
would  weigh  about  1, -21)0,000  grains. 

With  this  computation  the  shekels  extant  agree:  3000 

shekels   will   weigh  about  (>oO,000  grains:    and   this  is 

nearly  the  weight  of  the  talent  of  (Egina,  which  seems 

to  be  of  Phu'iiician  origin.       Again,    the   gold  double 

I  talent  gives  a  daric  of  13'2  grains,  and  is  very  nearly 
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standard    obtained    fro 
to  tin:  talent  of  copper 


and  from  that  of  silver,  wo  have  no  other  mode  of  com- 
puting it  than  that  furnished  by  the  copper  coinage 
itself.  The  coins  of  the  Maccabees  entitled  "  I/K  half." 
and  "  tin  i/nUi'ti-r,"  are  considered  to  be  parts  of  a  copper 
shekel.  If  so.  they  exhibit  a  shekel  (littering  in  weight 


n  tin-  r.abyloiiun  talent.  '  account  of  this  coina-jc  was,  tliat  it  commenced  under 
litterin  from  that  of  gold  .  Servius  Tullius,  and  that  the  it.t,  intended  at  once  for  a 
weight  and  a  coin,  bore  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  was 
called  the  «.s  lil>rali*,  or  </•;  of  twelve  ounces.  The 
earliest  .Roman  coins  which  have  actually  descended 
to  our  times  are  multiples  and  divisions  of  a  lighter  as 
weighing  one  ounce,  pieces  respeetiv  ely  of  ten,  four, 


minu'  therefore  to  a  different 


throe,  and  two  ases;  and  of  the  half,  third,  fourth,  sixth, 
and  twelfth  of  the  as;  there  was  also  the 


>idt  of  very  careful  investigations,  his  opinion  |  presenting  ,r'.-,ths  of  the  same- 


that    the    talent    of    copper   consisted    of 


shekels.  taking  the  relation  of  copper  to  silver  as  I  to 
I'l.  This  cop]>er  talent  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
die  Egyptian  system,  and  is  consequently  inferior  in 


copper          At   a   later   period   we  have   the   denarius   or 


antiquity  to  those  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  especially 
the  latter,  are  the  most  ancient  with  which  we  are  ac- 
i|uainted.  (>'<(,  TALI;. NT.  \Vi.iein 

The  (ireek   monetary  system  consisted,   as  we  have 
already  seen,  of  the  talent,  the  mina,  and  the  drachma 

the  talent  varying  not  only  in  various  regions  apart  I  exact   value  of  the  sestertiu 
from  (I recce,   but   also   in  different    regions  of  Greece     want  of  an  accurate  knowle 


representing  ten 


the  ([iiinariiis,  representing  five; 


the  sestertius,  the  value  of   which  was  two 


half;  these  were  struck  in 


but  the  sestertius  wa> 


itself.  We  need  not  hero  enlarge  on  the  (ireek  talent 
or  mina;  it  will  be  sumcient  to  treat  the  drachma  as 
the  unit,  and  to  describe  its  parts  and  multiples;  of 


these  thert 


the  didrachm,  the  double,  the  tctra- 


drachm,  the  quadruple,  and  the  hemidrachma,  the 
half  of  the  drachma.  These  four  are  only  found  in 
silver.  Larger  coins  were  occasionally  struck,  even  to 
the  decadrachma  and  the  dodecadrachma-  pieces  re- 
spectively of  ten  and  twelve  drachmas;  but  these  were 
regarded  rather  in  the'  light  of  medals,  and  as  displays 
of  artistic  excellence,  and  did  not  form  any  important 
part  of  the  currency. 

The  copper  currency  consisted  of  the  obolus— -some- 
times found  in  silver,  and  which  was  the  sixth  part  of 
the  drachma;  the  chalcos  (^aX/cof's),  the  eighth  part  of 
the  obolus;  and  the  lepton,  the  seventh  part  of  the 


also  a  copper  or  brass  coin,  and  is  that  which  is  known 
among   collectors  as  the   large   brass.      The   difference 
must  be  kept  in  mind  between  the  xtxfi  fiiiix,  which  was 
actually  a  coin    and  the  x(stcr/!it},i.  which  was  a  money 
of  account,  and  .signified  one  thousand  sestertii.      The 
i~c  cannot  ascertain,  for 
e  of  the  proportion  be- 


tween  gold  and  silver;  but  Eckel,  the  greatest  authority 
on  the  subject,  gives  it  as  twopence  English,  that  is. 
four  Austrian  hreutzers:  this  would  make  the  as  rather 
less  than  a  penny;  but  the  copper  coin  representing  the 
dupondius,  commonly  called  by  numismatists  the  second 
or  middle  "bronze,  is  in  value  something  between  the 
halfpenny  and  the  farthing.  The  «.«<//v'//.s,  or  third 
bronze,  was  of  various  weights  and  sizes.  It  was  an 
ancient  name  for  the  as,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
currency  of  Judtea  and  other  Roman  provinces  under 
the  name  of  ' '  asaarton ."  So  little,  however,  was  ac- 
curacy attended  to  either  in  the  coinage  itself,  or  in  the 
mode  of  reckoning,  that  we  ha\  e  coins  bearing  the  re 
spective  inscriptions  dcnrdptof  and  ?'///t  dcrcrdpioi'.  but 
both  of  precisely  the  same  weight. 

The  coins  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are  the 


chalc 


nifies 


spike    or  nail:  j  penny,    or   doun'in.x;   the    farthing, 


th 


The  word 

dmrh/ita,  a  handful: 

trifle,  or  small  thing.      IJut  this  systematic  arrangement     see);  the  piece  of  silver,  crrar/jp,  sometimes  of  two  and 
was  not  carried  out  in  the  actual  copper  coinage.      The     sometimes  of  four  drachmas;  the  drachma,  equivalent 


a  piece  of  brass:  lepton.  a  !  assarion,  described  above;  the  mite,  or  Xfrrroi'  (which 


lepton  was.  in  fact,  the  seventh  part  of  the  obolus;  and 
the  small  copper  coins  were  struck  of  all  possible  weights 
between   the   obolus   and    the  minute  pieces    weighing 
only  two  or  three  grains,  which  are  abundant  at  the 
present  dav.      In  fact,  it  is  im- 
possible  to    arrange    the    small  .  •       ,1    s~v 
(.{reek  coins  of  copper  accord- 
ing to  any  intelligible  system; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
attempted    in   the   times  when 
the  coins  themselves  were  cur- 
rent.    So  great  is  the  number 
of    appellations    bestowed    by 
various  authors  on  the  smaller 
currency,  and  so  various  the  ac- 
count of  its  value,  that  modern 
collectors  usually  class  the  pieces  altogether  as  minimi. 

The  drachma,  with  its  [tarts  and  multiples,  was 
adopted  very  early,  extended  as  far  as  the  Greek 
civilization  itself,  and  continued  till  it  was  slowly  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system  of  Rome. 

15y  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent  Juda-a  had  already 
become,  at  least  virtually,  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
Roman  monetary  system  was  gradually  superseding 
every  other;  its  unit  was  originally  the  as,  or  ''piece  of 
brass"  U'lin.  N'iit.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  la).  The  traditional 


to  the  denarius;  the  didrachma,  equal  to  two  drachmas. 
The  value  of  these  may  be  approximately  given  as  under: 
The  larger  stater,  equal  to  the  shekel  or  tetradrachm. 
about   2f--.  G(/.     This   is  the  coin  referred   to  in  ]\Iat. 


Tetradrachm  of  Archelaus,  king  of  JLicedon 


Silver  Tetradrachma  of 

I.vsimaclius. 


xxvi.  15  and  xxvii.  3.  The  smaller  stater,  equal  to  the 
half-shekel  or  didrachm,  about  Is.  3(7. 

The  didracJana,  equal  to  the  smaller  stater  or  half- 
shekel,  about  U1.  3</.  The  drachma,  about  7?.''.  The 
didrachma  is  referred  to,  31;it.  xvii.  21,  as  the  tribute- 
money.  The  drachma  is  mentioned  once  only,  Lu.  xv. «, 
and  is  translated  in  our  version  "  piece  of  silver." 

The  denarius  was  practically  of  the  same  value  as 
the  drachma,  theoretically  it  was  a  little  less;  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  passages:  Mut. . \\iii.  2s;xx.  2,0, 13; 
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11);  .Mar. 


l-Yom   some   of    these    passav.es    it    will      the   coin   actually   paid    would    be  probably   the   tetra- 

drachm  of  some  of  the  Creek  cities  of  Syria  or  1'lne- 
nicia,  which  would  have  nearly  the  same  weight  as  the 
shekel  of  the  Maccabees.  .Mr.  .Madden  (Jewish  Coinage, 
I)  seems  to  think  that  i,vueral  opinion  rates  the 
pieces  of  silver  as  drachmas,  and  combats  what  he 
riu-htly  considers  an  en-or:  but  it  does  not  seem  that 
such  a  notion  ever  did  prevail  to  any  o'reut  extent;  and 
the  pro. if  of  thi-  is.  that  nearly  all  the  "pieces  of  silver" 
exhibited  union'.;'  the  relics  in  Roman  Catholic  churches 


duced  here  as  a  proof  that  the  coins  m  question  were 
tetradrachms  of  Rhodes,  but  simply  as  showing  the 
current  opinion  on  the  subject, 

\Ve  pioeeed  next  to  consider  /!.-<  ////,< x  <>f  tin  ..'<  /'•/.-•/( 
ruin*.  About  tin-  year  B.C.  1  :'.',i  Antiochu-  \' 1  I . 
Sidetes  .  the  -on  of  Demetrius  I.,  granted  to  Simon 
Maccab.-eus.  "the  priest  and  prime  of  the  Jews."  the 
riidit  of  cumino-  money.  This  \\a-  t"  be  "with  his 
own  stamp."  and  to  be  current  "ill  hi-  own  country 

'•/,(((  (ViVy'ii  (7oi  TTOIT/.TCU  kli/i/iu  t'otoi'  vliuicrua  TT)  ^upd 
'PI,,     ,,„,„/,',/„,-     i  .    the    fourth    part    of    the     aov"    d  M:u-    ;v.  2-11)        Of   this   privilege  Simon  availed 

bolus,  rather  more  than  a  farthing,  Mat.  v.  2.;;Mai   xii   12      himself,   and    the   shekel   and    half-shekel    appeared    in 

The  iix*«riuii,  call.-'!  farthiu.  in  our  version,  descrihi  d     silver    and  several  pieces  in  coppi  r 
hove:  it  is  mentioned.   M  it.  x. -.',>;  I,  i.  xii  " 


/E 


the    legend 

entone.    M;ir   \ii.  I-';  I.  n.  \ii    .':i;  xxi    -'  SHEKKL     I»F     ISKAK1,  ;     acillior     chalice,     above     \\hicll 

Coins  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  their  '  ap]>ears  the  date  of  the  year  of  Simon's  {,'overmnenl  in 

values,  are  as  under  :  ,  which  it  was  struck.  Reverse.  .IKHTSAI.KM  TIIF. 

The,/,/,-,V.a--old  coin.  desci-ibed  above,  v.-ihu-about  til.  Hui.v:    a   triple  lily   or  hyacinth.        It   is   -vnerally    l»e- 

Tln-se  coins  weijih.  wh.-n  in  Hue  condition,  about  lieved  that  the  devices  "ii  this  coin  are  intended  to 

|:>,n  ,,TI,ii,s.  represent  the  pot  that  held  manna  and  Aaron's  rod 

The  </'<>vV  is  mentioned,  Kxr.  ii.  «!);  vii.  27:  I  Ch.  xxix  :.  N,  that  budded.  Of  the  first  there  could  only  be  a  tradi- 

vii.  70,71,7-j,  translated  ''drains  of  gold."  ;  tionul  recollect  ion.  and  though  Aaron's  rod  i<  >aid  to 


The    shek.-l     presents    on     t 


The  \\oi-d  used  in  Chronicles  is  employed  by  the 
I/XX.  to  signify  a  weight  the  jieriod  being  long  an- 
terior to  the  existence  of  dnrics.  In  many  ]>assages 
the  shekel  is  called  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  is 
described  as  consisting  of  twenty  gerahs  (or  beans). 

A  few  remarks  on  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
of  which  thirty  wen-  paid  by  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  to  Judas,  as  the  price  of  his  treachery,  will 
serve  to  close  those  observations  on  the  value  of  Jewish 
money. 

The  parallel  passage  in  /echariah,  cli.  xi.  12,  lit,  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  shekels;  and  thirty  shekels  was  the 
authorized  sum  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  a  servant  acci- 
dentally killed.  If  the  shekel,  or  a  coin  of  equivalent 


have  produced  almond-blossoms,  and  the  Hower  on  thi- 
n-verse of  the  shekel  resembles  rather  the  hyacinth 
than  the  almond-blossom,  yet  regard  bein^  had  to 
Jewish  feelings,  and  probability  that  the  dies  were 
engraved  by  Creek  artists,  it  will  seem  safer  to  accept 
the  common  belief  on  the  subject  than  any  other. 
The  half-shekel  resembles  the  shekel,  and  they  occur 
with  the  dates  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
year  of  Simon. 

The  title  "holy"  was  attached  to  Jerusalem  at  a 
very  early  period,  is.  xh-iii.  •>;  Da.  ix.  24;  Xe.  xi.  i-i>;  Joel  iii.  17. 
Demetrius  Soter  declared  it  "HOLY  AND  FHKK."  In 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  cli.  iv.  r>;  .\-\vii.  "i.-i,  it  is  deno- 
minated the  '•  holv  citv,"  and  it  continues  to  bear  the 
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same  title  t»  t,1u  present  day.  its  usual  appellation 
among  tin-  Aral  is  being  "  El  Kuds.''  tin-  Holy.  Tin 
city  possessed  also  tile  I'iu'ht  of  asylum. 

The  copper  ]>ieces  near  a  diil'crent  stain)).  A  coin 
has  been  found  in  cupper  of  the  type  of  the  silver 
shekel,  having  the  date  of  ilie  fourth  vear  of  Simon; 
liut  there  seem*  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
either  plated  or  intended  to  be  so.  and  therefore  a 
counterfeit. 

The  other  copper  coins  known  are  parls  of  the  copper 
shekel  -the  half,  the  quarter,  and  the  sixth.  The 
entire  copper  shekel  has  not  been  found.  The  half- 
shekel  bears  on  the  obverse  the  It  gelid  IN  TUT.  ForKTIl 

VKAH        "NE    HALF:    twe    bunches   of    thickly    leaved 


branches,  between  which  is  a  citron.  I'everse.  TIII-: 
HKDEMI'TION  OF  sioN;  a  palm-tree  between  two 
baskets  of  datt.  s  and  other  fruits. 

The  quarter  present*  an  obverse  similar  to  that,  of 
the  half,  but  without  the  citron,  and  has  a,  correspond- 
ing ditterence  in  tin.;  legend.  Reverse,  the  .-.'line  le-eii.l 


|434.  ]        ynartor  Copper  Shekel  of  Simon  M'iuvn'l-.ivus. 

as  the  preceding;   but  a  citron  takes  the  place  of  the 
palm-tree  and  baskets. 

The  sixth  part  of  the  shekel  exhibits  a,  totally  differ- 
ent type.     Obverse.  THE  UEUF.MPTHIN  OF  SHIN;  a  cup 


L*»£^sJ      \\  Wfcy/ 


like  that  on  the  silver  shekel.  Reverse.  IN  THE  FOURTH 
VF.AU;  a  bundle  of  branches  between  two  citrons. 

The  palm-tree  on  these  coins  is  \vell  chosen  as  an 
emblem  of  the  country.  In  subsequent  times  the  cap- 
tive Juda-a  was  represented  as  sitting  under  a  palm- 
tree;  and  the  palm-branch  appears  on  many  of  the 
coins  struck  by  the  Jewish  princes. 

The  palm- branch,  the  myrtle,  the  willow,  anil  the 
citron  composed  the  token  which  every  Israelite  was 
commanded  to  bear  in  his  hand  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. This  was  called  the  "hi /«//'—  a  word  which 
simply  means  a  palm-branch,  and  this  is  represented 
on  the  copper  coins  before  described.  While  the  lulab 


was  borne  in  the  right  hand,  the  citron  or  ctlroij  was 
carried  in  the  left.  This,  too,  appears  on  the  coins  of 
Simon  .Maccaba-us;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  coinage 
of  this  great  man  becomes  hi'jhly  symbolical,  and  was 
calculated  to  keep  „,,  the  national  feeling  which  he 
had  so  powerfully  txcitcd.  On  the  murder  of  Simon  in 
the  year  jj.c.  l:j5,  his  son  John,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Hyreanus.  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  hiuh-priest, 
and  ruled  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Of  this  prince  we 
have  a  great  number  of  coins;  but  they  are  onlv  of 
copper,  and  present  a  totally  different  type  from  those 
of  his  illustrious  father.  Obverse,  in  live  lines,  sur- 
roundt  d  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  or  olive.  JOHN  im;n- 
PHIEST  AND  THE  CON  i-  F.DEKATH  >N  OF  TIIF  JEWS.  Ro- 
verse,  two  cornucopia-,  between  which  is  a  poppv-head. 
a  pomegranate,  or  perhaps  a  citron.  There  an:  several 
varieties  of  this  coin,  one  of  which  bears  over  the  ob- 


[•O;.]       Copper  Coin  of  John  ITyivanns. 

vc-rse  inscription  the  (-reek  letter  A,  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  an  alliance  between  John  and  Anfiochus 
Si. let.  s  or  Alexander  I'.ala.  The  type  of  the  cornu- 
copia' is  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  may  on  these  coins  be 
intended  to  indicate  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  next  coins  are  ihose  of  Judas  Aristobulus. 
which  offer  the  same  type  as  those  of  John  Hyreanus. 
They  do  not  bear  the  title  of  king,  although  Judas  is 
said  by  Josephus  to  hav<  so  styled  himself  (Ant.  xx.  m,  D. 
lie  ivi-ncd  only  one  year,  and  his  coins  are  extremely 
rare.  They  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Judas 
Maccabeus. 

To  Judas  Aristobulus  succeeded  his  brother  Alex- 
ander Janmvus,  B.C.  Hi,").  He  is  called  in  the  Talmud 
Jitn'iKii,  and  on  his  coins  Jonathan  or  Jehonathan, 
Hi.;  coins,  which  are  numerous,  have  a  peculiar  histori- 
cal interest.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
first,  those  with  Hebrew  inscriptions  on  the  obverse 
and  (ovek  on  the  reverse:  and.  secondly,  ihose  wholly 
Hebrew.  The  bilingual  coins  present — obverse,  THE 


L'oppov  Coin  (if  Alexander  Jannreus 


KIXI;  JKHHNATHAN:  a  half-opened  flower:  reverse,  an 
anchor  with  two  cross  trees,  within  an  inner  circle : 
BAZIAEfti:  AAESAXAPOT  (OF  THE  KING  ALEX- 
ANDER). Another  has  —  obverse,  a  palm  branch: 
reverse,  a  flower.  Another,  the  Hebrew  inscription 
JONATHAN  THE  KING,  written  in  the  intermediate  spaces 
of  a  star  with  eight  rays.  The  anchor  was  borrowed 
from  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidse.  The  star  is  supposed 
by  some  to  allude  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  ''There 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,"  and  to  indicate  that 
the  king  imagined  himself  to  be  accomplishing  that  pro- 
phecy. It  seems  that  Alexander's  coinage  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Pharisees  on  account  of  its  Greek  char- 
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\Ve  have  one  coin  which  singularly  enough,  since  she 
seems  to  have  continued  in  the  favour  of  the  Pharisees 

be.'u-s  her  name  in  Greek  characters.  -Jvcs  her  the 
title'  of  ejiii'i'ii,  and  iveMirs  to  the  he-athen  tvpe  of  the 
ane-hor.  Obverse.  A  A KSA NA :  HA^ I  A  1 1  'vLEXANDHA 
Til!-:  til'KKM.  Reverse:,  a  -tar  \\ith  eiulit  i-avs;  some- 
trace's  e>f  an  inscription  in  llebivw,  whie-h  I  )e  Saulcv 
e-onsiders  may  have  been  a  royal  title  ;Nian  Jml.  pl:ifej 

iv.  N'u.  13).  To  her  succ led  her  -on  llvnanus  II.. 

of  whom  w<'  have'  no  coins.  Then  for  a  short  period 
Aristobulus  II.  ami  Ale-xander  II.,  the  brothe-rs  of 
I  Tyre-anus,  reigned.  The  latter  .-truck  coins  of  the 
same  type  as  the'  Greek  ones  of  his  father:  be-arinu'  the 
ani'hor,  the  star,  and  the-  vase,  and  giving  the  name  in 
Gn-ek  only  with  the  royal  title.  l-'re.m  the  year  47  to 
40  B.C.,  Hyrcanus  was  ivstore-d.  but  we-  have-  no  ceiins 
extant  whie-h  e-an  be'  alt.ribute'd  to  him. 

The  last  coins  of  the  Asmoiiean  dynasty  are  those'  e>f 
Antigonus,  u.e'.  40  to  37.  This  prince  was  the  sem  of 
Ariste>bulus  II.;  and  by  the  aid  e>f  the  I'arthians,  and 
the  support  of  Antony,  he'  elreive  Heroil  out  of  Jeru- 


of  u'old.  and  permitted  that  of  silver  only  to  a  few  im- 
portant eit  ies,  amoii'.:  which  Jerusalem  \vas  not  i ne] udi  d. 
The  money,  therefore,  of  Herod  and  his  famih  i>  all  of 
copper.  The  coins  of  Herod  the  Creat  do  not  exhibit 
his  head.  The  most  common  represents  on  the  obverse 
what  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  call  a  helmet  with 


Half  Cuppor  Sliekel  <if  Antiacjnus  or  Mattathias. 


salem,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judea.  His  coins 
are  copper  shekels  and  half-shekels.  The  first  present 
a  Hebrew  inscription  on  the  reverse,  and  a  Greek  on 
the  obverse~-BA2IAEQ2  ANTIFOXOT,  written  round 
a  wreath :  reverse,  two  cornucopia.',  MATTATHIAS  THE 


cheek -pieces;  above  it.  em  each  siele'.  a  palm  brane'h:  in 
the'  centre  betwe-e'ii  them  is  seimetime-s  a  star.  Reverse-, 
a  tripod,  HA  2  I A  K{>i:  HPftAOT:  on  <.ne  siele  of  the- 
tripoel  the  year  of  the  reign,  em  the'  other  a  monogram. 
Another  Liives  the-  legend  rounel  the  helmet,  and  the' 
Mae'e'douian  shie-lil  on  the  rcve  rse.  Anothe-r  prose-nts 
the  name'  and  titles  rounel  a  caeluccus, 
with  the'  elate'  anel  niemogram  in  the 
field.  Reverse-,  a  le-ave-il  pomegranate. 
Another,  a  trijioel.  a  jialm-branch  on 
each  side.  Reverse,  a  cross  within 
a  wreath  or  fillet.  The  eross  is  pro- 
bably the  Greek  le-ttcr  X,  the  initial 
of  XCL\KOVS,  the  denomination  of  the 
coin.  Others,  again,  bear  the  anchor, 
the  double  cornucopia,  the  vase,  and 
palm- branch. 

Of  Herod  Archelaus.  B.C.  4  to  A.D.  G, 
there  are  ceiins  bearing  his  name  in  Greek,  and  evi- 
dently to  be  assigneel  te>  him,  as  they  express  the  title 
of  ethnarch.  They  are  varieius  in  type;  displaying 
the  anchor,  the  helmet,  the  galley  with  five  oars, 
the  prow  of  a  ship,  the  caduceus.  anel  the  bunch  e>f 


acters    ami    heathen    types.       They    were,    moreover,  I  Hit;H-PRiEST  AND  THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  JEWS.  An- 

jealous  of   his   increasing  power,  anel   considered   that  either,  which  seems  to  be  a  half-shekel,  beai-s  the- Oive'k 

the-y  had  many  causes  te>  dislike  his  government.    The\v  j  name  anil  title  within  a  wreath.     Reverse:,  MATTATHIAS 

attacked  him  \\liile-  he  was   officiating  as  high-priest.  Hie;ii-i>i;ir.sT:  a  single  ceirnucopia.  em  each  siele  a  leaf, 

beat  him  with  their  hilahs.  and  pelted  him  with  their  Another,  the  e>bverse  e>f  whie-h  is  oblite'rate-d.   bears  a 

itlirn'/.i.     This  outbreak  ce.st  the  live-s  of  six  themsaiiel  -ingle'  cornucopia,  with  the  name'  and  title  in  Oive'k  in 

of   the  insurgt.-nts.      A  civil  war  ensued,  in  which  fifty  two    straight   line's.      This   is  probably  a  e[iiarter  of  a 

thousand  of    the- Jews  were  slain.      Towards   the'   close-  copper  -h.-ke'l.      J-Voiu  these  e'e.ins   it   is   manifest    that 

of   his  ivign   he'  a]>peai's  to  have-  been  on  bette'i-  terms  the'  name  Antigonus  is  the  Cive-k  e'(|iiivaKnt  of  Malta 

e-ar  :'-7  B.C.    Here nl    I.   surname-el  the-  Great. 

there-fore,  substitutes  the  sacerdotal  for  tin-  royal  titles,  after  the-  exe'iaition  of  Antigonus.  ascended  the  throne', 
and  returns  to  the  Ile-bivw  langna-jv.  It  n-se-mble-s  |  Considering  the  ]>osition  and  resource -s  he-  atfaine-el. 
that  of  his  jmnie-diati.'  prcdee'essoi-s.  Obverse-.  JONA-  ,  there  ceiuld  scarcely  fail  tei  be  cenns  with  his  image  anel 

THAN    Till:     IIKlH-I'lill-'.ST     AND    Till-:    e  i  >\  I'Kl  iKKATl  ON    i.|  -Upe-r.-criptioli.          It     will     be'    obse-rve-d.     ho\\.\,  r,     that 

'I'ili:  .11  ws.  iii  fiveline-s.  and  within  a  wreath.       Re  verse-,  -ine-i-  the  silve-r  coinage'  of  Simon  Mae-i'aba'us.  no  issue 

the  ( -ornuceijiia-  and   poppy-head  or  e-itron.      A  vai-iety  has  appeared    in  that  nn  tal ,      The'  Romans  pnihihite-el. 

of  this  e-oin  ]t-aves  out  the  word  "  confederation."  in  all  e.-emntrie-s  subje-e-t  to  their  dominion,  the-  e-oina^e- 
<  tn    the    eh-ath    of    Alexander    .laniKeus.    liis    IJIK-I  n 
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grapes    from    whi' h    liaii'j^    ,i    leaf.       They    are    all    of 
small  si/e. 


Herod  Antipas  succeeded  in  A.IJ.  4.  mid  his  reiifn 
terminated  in  A.I).  :!'.).  lie  is  distinguished  l>y  the 
title  t<-traivh.  His  coins  exhibit — olivci-se.  a  palm- 
hrancli.  with  his  name  and  title;  reverse.  a,  wreath 


Hrrod  Antipas 


encircling  tile  name  ( if  tile  citv  Which  he  lil'.ilt  nil  (he 
Lake  df  ( 'eiinesareth.  and  called  after  the  rei^nini: 
eiu]iernr  TIHKHIAS.  Others  give  on  the  reverse  the 
name  of  Germaiiicns  C;esar  in  a  wreath. 

Ifi-'.Hoi)  Pmur  II.  was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra,  lie  reigned  oven-  Auranitis  P.atanoa 
and  Trachonitis,  with  some  parts  aliont  Jamnia.  from 
n.C'.  -I  to  A.I).  :'>!.  We  have  a  few  coins  of  this  prince: 
more  of  Philip  I.  They  exhibit  the  head  of  Tiberius 
(>n  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  tetrastyle  temple 
with  the  name  and  title  of  Philip  as  tetrarch.  The 
temple  represented  is  that  which  Herod  the  Great  had 
built  near  Paniuni.  and  dedicated  to  C'a>sar. 

ilKlinl)  AciUPPA  I.,  called  in  the  Acts  Herod  the 
king,  and  on  his  coins  Agrippa  the  Great,  reigned  from 
A.i).  .'>"  to  A.I).  -It.  Of  his  coinage  we  have  many 
types.  One  of  these  only  is  Jewish.  It  bears  ob- 
verse, KA^IAEfli;  A1TTIIA;  tl-.e  name  is  spi-lle.l  witli 
one  II,  and  the  legend  surrounds  an  umbrella  fringed 
at  the  edge  :  reverse,  three  ears  of  corn  springing  from 
one  stalk-,  in  the  field  the  date  A.^L..  year  (>.  There 
are  several  coins  of  Agrippa  I.  not  bearing  Jewish 
types;  some  of  which  call  him  "the  Great,"  and  others 
d.-signate  him  asPhilo-Cu-sar  or  I'hilo-OJaudius.  Some 


Coin  of  il'.-rod  A.'/rippa  1. 

coins  bear  the  name  and  titles  of  Agrippa  on  the 
reverse,  with  those  of  the  reigning  emperor  .surround- 
ing his  portrait  on  the  obverse.  Of  this  class  we  have- 
pieces  of  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  on  a  coin  of  the 
latter  the  Jewish  king  is  represented  as  sacrificing  at 
an  altar  to  one  or  more  heathen  deities.  Mr.  Madden 
(Jewish  (Vinago,  i>.  iin),  who  seems  to  doubt  the  attribu- 
tion of  the  coin  to  Agrippa  I.,  supposes  the  temple  to 
be  that  of  the  god  Marna  at  Gaza.  If  it  be  a  coin  of 
Herod  Agrippa.  both  it.  and  the  act  which  it  comme- 


morates must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  distaste- 
ful to  his  Jewish  subjects. 

HKKUD  KIM;  OF  CHAI.CIS. — A  few  small  coins  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Herod  the  kiiii:  written  round  a  single 
cornucopia,  have  been  attributed  to  this  prince  b\- 
Cavedoni  and  Levy  (.TU.I.  Mimzeii,  \> .  vj). 

AOKIPPA  II.  The  kin-'  Agrippa  of  the  Acts,  from 
A  1).  4S  to  A. o.  100.  We  have  one  coin  with  a  por 
trait  of  Agrippa  I!.,  and  the  title  of  king:  it  bears  on 
the  reverse  an  anchor.  This  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Mad 
den  to  the  year  58;  and  he  adds  (.Jewish  Coiniuru,  p.  in;l, 
"  The  right  of  striking  coins  with  his  head  must  have 


been  peremptorily  put  an  end  to,  as  in  the  next  year 
and  all  future  years  his  coins  appear  either  \\itli  the 
symbolical  head  of  the  town  at  which  they  were  struck, 
or  with  that  of  the  reigning  emperor.  Thus  Agrippa 
II.  appears  on  reverses  of  Xero.  Vespasian.  Titus,  and 
Domitian;  and  one  coin  corroborates  the  information  of 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  xx.  !i,  I,1,  that  Agrippa  changed  the  name 


ith  head  of  Titus 


of  Ca'sarea  'Philippi  to  Xeronias,  in  honour  of  Xero. 
from  whom  he  had  received  considerable  accessions  of 
territory.  Another  coin  is  still  more  interesting.  It  is 
a  small  copper  piece,  bearing  its  name  XO\KOVS  written 
round  a  dot  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  an  anchor 
witli  the  date  FT.  R,  K.  year  2(>  (Cavedoni,  Lettore,  vol.  i. 
IL  r>:;).  Ft  seems  probable  that  a.s  this  date  corresponds 
with  A.n.  73 — at  which  time  the  temple  was  a  heap  of 
ruins — that  this  piece  of  money  may  have  served  for 
the  offerings  which  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  Firing 
every  Sabbath-day  to  the  synagogue  during  the  reign 
of  Agrippa.  Some  of  tlie  reverses  of  Domitian  which 
bear  the  name  of  Agrippa  give  the  palm-tree,  tin- 
galley,  and  the  double  cornucopia.  These  pieces  ter- 
minate the  coinage  of  the  Idumean  dynasty. 

The  next  coins  are  those  struck  by  the  L'oman  pro- 
curators; and  it  i.s  remarkable  that  the  Romans  care- 
fully abstained  from  introducing  into  tlie  coinage 
intended  for  Judsea  any  symbols  which  might  Ix;  offen- 
sive to  the  people.  Those  struck  during  the  reign  of 
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Arci'STCs  are  of  two  classes  —  the  first  from  the  expul- 
sion of  Archelaus.  A.n.  (i  t<>  A.]).  It,  exhibit  :ui  cur  of 
corn  011  the  obverse,  with  the  name  KAl^Al'O^:  and 
on  the  reverse  a  palm-tree  with  the  date  of  the  year. 

Subsequent  coins  appear  uf  another  tvpe  obverse, 
a  cornucopia,  KA1  — Al'U.1;  rcVcr.-e,  an  altar,  1K- 
I!A1TOT  (of  Augustus].  These  are  all  of  small  size. 
l"nder  Tii'.i.UM  s  some  coins  occur  \\ith  the  name  of 
.Julia,  his  mother -obverse,  the  name  in  a  wivath: 
reverse,  an  ear  of  corn,  or  a  triple  lilv  like  that  on  the 
ancient  shekel,  with  the  date'  f  1  !:•  year.  Afterwards 
others  were  struck  with  the  emperor's  oun  name  round 
;i  iloul ile  cornucopia:  reverse,  the  word  K  A  l^A  I',  in  a 
u Tcath.  Others  with  a  vase,  a  vine. -leaf,  a  palm- 
lir.iiieh:  an  1  some  with  a  sacred  ver-sel  which  Tiberiu- 
himself  had  presented  to  tin-  temple.  Hut  the  most 
iuterestiiiu'  of  these  coins  are  .--truck  liv  J'oiitius  I'ilate. 


<£/>  : 
;  ,{£-/ 


Coins  struck  under  Claudius  liear  olivers*'.  two 
palm-branches  crossed:  and  reverse,  the  name  of.  Julia 
Agl'ippina.  And  others  with  a  palm-tree  on  the  reverse 
eonunemorat''  on  ;!]>•  obver.-.  the  name--  of  Nero  and 
liritannicus  Ca-sar-:.  Thoe  coin-  \\trc  struck  !>v  the 
procurator  Claudius  Felix,  as  are  those  also  which 


welfare  of  the  Roman  empire,  massacred  the  Roman 
uarrison.  and  remained  for  some  time  master  of  .Jeru- 
salem. This  was  in  A.I),  (ill.  Klcaxar  struck  ;-i!ver 
coins  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  vase,  with  the  uonU 
round  it  F.I.I-.A/AK  TMI-:  IIICM -  i-iii  i  >i .  to  the  rinht  of  the 
vase  a  palm-branch:  re\erse,  a  cluster  of  grapes,  i-'iKs'r 


i  lie-,  bear  on  tin  obverse  the  hum.-.  \\ith  the  name  ot 
Tiberius  Ca->ar  written  round  it,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  date  in  a  wreath.  Tlii.-  heath*  n  symbol,  suggested. 
irf  .Mi-.  .Madden  thinks  likely  (.Jewish  Coinugf,  p.  14!A,  by 


as  .Mr.  .Madden  ihinks  likely  (.Jewish  Coinugf,  p.  14'.A,  by 
the  stnuiu  passion  which  Tiberius  is  kno\\n  to  have 
entertained  for  augurs  and  astrologers,  comes  \\itha 
peculiar  appropriateness  before  our  eyes  on  the  coinage 
of  a  procurator  b\  whom  our  Lord  \\a>  ui\en  over  LO 
be  crucified. 


VKAK  OF  ri  in:  KKDF.Mi'TinN  of  Israel.  Another,  \\ith 
similar  ol.vi  !>•'•,  In-ars  on  the  reverse  tin  name  S.IMON 
in  a  \\ivalh.  This  latt.T.  of  which  oni\  (.ne  specimen 
exist-,  is  considered  a  foigery.  but  an  imitation  of  n 
-en  nine  coin.  I  f  so.  it  would  intimate  that  Hlea/.ar  and 
Simon,  during  the  time  that  they  \\ore  acting  in  con- 
cert, issued  coins  bearing  both  their  names.  A  curiou.- 
shekel  is  attributed  b\  Dr.  Le\y  to  f'.lea/.ar.  Oh\er.-e. 
.IKKl'SAI.KM,  a  tetrastvle  temple.  Reverse,  MUST  YFAK 
OF  THF  KLIiL.Ml'Tlo.S  uF  ISKAKI.:  the  /»/<<//.  to  the  left  of 
it  the  (//(/•«•//.  A  similar  shekel  oecurs  of  the  tccuml 
vear.  'I'hei-e  are  al-o  copper  coins  of  the  same  jieriod 
one  havinu  oil  th1.  oliversi  a  |  a!i:.  tree  '.\illi  the 


year  (>'_!,  and  was  succeeded  by  Annas,  the  son  of  the 
Annas  before  whom,  as  high-  priest,  our  Lord  had  been 
brought.  He  continued  in  office  only  three  months. 


1 4411, 


His  successor  Albinus  made  himself  detested  by  his 
injustice,  and  A.I;.  (!/*  was  replaced  ]>y  (lessius  Florus. 
Tacitus  ([list.  v.  to)  states  that  this  man's  tyranny  drove 
the  .Jews  into  open  revolt.  Of  these  last  four  pro- 
curators we  have  no  coins. 

The  revolt  occasioned  liy  the  intolerable  oppression 
of  (Jessius  Florus  established  for  a  time  an  independent 
government  at  Jerusalem;  and  Eleaxar,  the  son  of 
Ananias  the  high-priest,  refused  to  otter  sacrifices  for  the 


legend   KI.KA/AK  Tin:  men-ri'.nxi.  \\ritt.  n  retn 
reverse,  a  clu.-ter  of  grapes  with  the  legend  MUST  ii:.\i; 
or  TIII:  i;i:i>i:.Mrnn.\  OF  ISKAKI.  (iiuvuc  Niimisnuitninc,  i-1--. 
pi.  iii. :;,  i). 

Simon  the  son  of  (Jiorasalso  stnu-k  coins  of  a  similar 
type  to  those  of  L]r-a/.ar.  Obverse,  SIMON  \\ilhin  a 
wreath.  Reverse,  Tin:  in  I.IVFUANCK  <>F  .IFKFSALF.M ; 
the  pitcher  and  palm-branch.  Dr.  Levy  considers  that 
the  vase  or  pitcher  on  these  coins  is  not  intended  to  I.e 
a  reproduction  of  that  on  the  shekels  of  Simon  Mac- 
caba.-us,  but  to  commemorate  a  temple  ceremonv  which 
oil  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was 
celebrated  with  irreat  pomp.  A  golden  pitcher  \\  as  filled 
with  three  logs  of  water  -  a  lov;  equals  the  contents  of 
six  eggs — from  the  spring  of  Sileam  ;  and  \\hen  the 
priests  arrived  with  it  at  the  water-gate,  they  blew 
jubilant  strains.  Another  with  obverse,  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  SIMON;  reverse,  a  palm- branch,  SF.COM)  YKAH 

OF   TIIK    DFI.I  VKKANCF.  OF    ISKAFI..       Another  has  on  the 

obverse,  SIMON,  in  a  wreath;  reverse,  a  three- stringed 
lyre  instead  of  the  pitcher.  Some  svith  this  type  of  the 
lyre  have  no  date.  Copper  coins  of  the  same  period 
appear  bearing  the  name  of  Simon.  Obverse,  SIMON, 
the  name  divided  by  a  palm-tree.  Reverse,  Tin:  DK- 
LIVKRANCE  OF  .) FIU'SA I.F.M :  a  vine-leaf.  Another  with 
a  cluster  of  grapes  instead  of  the  vine-leaf.  Another 
with  the  date  of  the  second  year.  Another  with  JKKU- 
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SALEM  instead  of  Simon.     Another  similar,  with  date  of  |  on  the  brass,  JUD.EA  CAPTA,  JUD.EA  DEVICTA,  and  JUD.KA 
the  seeoud  year  !   NAVAl.ls.      This   coin    refers   to   some   victories    gained 

Simon  the  son  of  Gamaliel  is  believed  to  have  struck'  ]  over  a  body  of  Jews  who  had  built  a  few  small  vessels 
coins;  and  those  are  attributed  to  him  which  bear  and  committed  piracies  on  the  coasts  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
the  title  of  Nasi  —  chief  or  prince,  and  used  in  the  \  and  Egypt.  On  the  brass  coins  which  commemorate 

the  conquest,  the  captive  sometimes  ap- 
pears guarded  by  a  Roman  soldier;  some- 
times a  captive  Jew  stands  on  one  side 
of  the  palm-tree,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back,  and  the  female  figure 
seated  on  the  ground  on  the  other.  A 
coin  of  this  kind  was  also  struck  b\ 
1  >oinitian. 

During  the  reign  of   the  last  emperor 
of    the    Flavian   family,    the   Jews    were 
treated  with  ^reat  severity;  and  among 
the  many  acts  of  leniency  which  charac- 
terized the  accession  of  Nerva,  one  was 
that  he  abolished  the  Jewish  tribute,  and 
struck  a  coin  with  the  remarkable  legend  FI.SCI  JUDAIC! 
CALUMNIA  SUIJLATA.  the  words  written  round  a  palm. 

!>ut  the  -Jews  continued  their  rebellions,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  a  war  broke  out  under  the  leadership 
clasped  with  a  gem;  and  reverse,  a  vase  with  two  of  the  celebrated  Simon  Hareochab  (the  son  of  a  star), 
handles;  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  ISRAEL.  I  Of  this  leader  we  have,  it  appears,  a  curious  and  in- 


later  age  of  the  Jewish  polity  t< 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  One  is  of  a  large  six.e. 
and  probably  struck  on  a  large  brass  IJoman  coin.  It 
bears  the  legend  SIMON  PRINCE  OF  ISRAEL,  in  a  wreath 


Oil 


icr   coins   are 


if   the   usual  size  —the  half 


tcresting  series  of  coins,  and  they  are  the  last  ever 
struck  by  the  Jews  as  an  independent  people. 
Till  recently  many  of  them,  if  not  all.  have 
been  attributed  to  Simon  the  son  of  (Jiora.-, 
whose  monc}'  has  been  already  noticed:  but  the 
fact  that  many  are  struck  on  Roman  denarii  of 
Trajan  affords  a  proof  not  to  be  gainsaid  that 
they  belong  to  the  later  chief.  They  display  the 
same  types  as  the  coins  of  the  earlier  revolt. 
Obverse,  SIMON,  within  a  wreath.  Eeversc,  the 
shekel:  SIMON  PRINCE  OF  ISRAEL  written  on  the  two  !  pitcher  and  palm-branch:  THE  DELI  VEKANCE  OF  JERU- 


sides  of  a  palm-tree.  Reverse,  vine-leaf;  FIRST  YEAR 
OF  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  ISRAEL.  A  similar  coin  with 
date  of  the  second  year.  To  the  same  prince  must  be 
attributed  coins  with  the  same  legends,  but  bearinc:  on 
the  obverse  a  palm- branch  within  a  wreath,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  lyre  with  three,  five,  or  six  strings. 

Coins  occur  also  in  copper  without  any  name.      Ob- 
verse, a  vase  with  two  handles;   THE  YEAR  TWO.      Re- 
verse, a  vine-leaf;  THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  SIGN.    Another 
with  the  YEAR  THREE.      These  are  thought 
to  have  been  struck  by  the  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrim. 

Another  coin  of  the  period  of  this  first 
revolt,  bearing  the  vine- leaf  and  the  palm- 
tree,  may  possibly  belong  to  Ananus  or 
John  of  Gischala;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  This  revolt  terminated  by  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple. 

The  coins  struck  by  Vespasian  and  Titus 
to  commemorate  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
though  not  Jewish  coins,  still  merit  some 
notice  here.  They  are  of  all  metals  and 
sixes,  and  many  are  of  very  beautiful  work- 
manship. They  exhibit  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
the  emperor,  with  his  titles,  and  usually  the  date  of 
his  tribunitiaii  power.  On  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  the 
captive  Judtea,  generally  sitting  on  the  ground  under  a 
palm-tree,  and  in  one  instance  the  hands  bound  behind 
the  back.  On  the  gold  and  silver  the  legend,  where  there 
isone,  of  the  reverse,  is  simply  JUD.-EA,  or  JUDAEA  DEVICTA; 


SALEM:  struck  on  a  denarius  of  Vespasian,  the  legend  of 
which  is  partly  legible.  Others  of  the  same  type  ex- 
hibit traces  of  legends  of  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Trajan. 
Another  type — SIMON,  round  a  cluster  of  grapes;  re- 
verse, THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  JERUSALEM,  round  a  three- 
stringed  lyre.  Another  type — SIMON,  as  before;  ic verse, 

THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  JERUSALEM,  round    two  trumpets. 

Another  type — SIMON,  within  awreath:  reverr-e.  SECOND 

YEAR    OF     THE     DELIVERANCE    OF     JERUSALEM,     a    pallll- 


Urass  Coin  of  Vespasian  commemorating  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem. 


branch.  Another  has  — obverse,  the  cluster;  reverse, 
the  palm-branch.  These  all  seem  to  have  been  re- 
struck  upon  Koman  denarii.  A  remarkable  and  very 
interesting  coin  appears  also  to  belong  to  Simon  Bar- 
cochab.  It  is  a  shekel,  and  may  be  thus  described  : 
obverse,  SIMON,  on  the  sides  of  a  tetrastyle  temple — 
above,  a  star;  reverse,  THE  DELIVERANCE  OF  JEKU- 
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SALEM,  the 
the  second 
Sinn  ni  the  ,: 
struck  en  c 
star  above 


lulab  and  ethrog.  Another  has  the  date  of  j  celebrated  statue,  the  "o-reat  I>iana  of  the  F.phesians." 
year.  These  coins  have  been  attributed  to  j  We  learn  from  a  coin  of  J)omitian.  that  when  an 
<on  of  Gioras;  but  they  bear  traces  of  being  ;  earthquake  had  overthrown  the  three  cities  of  Lao- 
oins  of  Vespasian,  and  the  presence  of  the  dica-a,  Colosste,  and  Hierapolis,  the  citi/.ens  of  the 
the  temple  seems  to  point  them  out  a-  be-  first-named  rebuilt  it  at  their  own  cost,  without  having 

recourse  to  the  Koman  treasury.  In  consequence  of 
this  public  spirited  act.  Laodica'a  speedily  rose  from  its 
ruins,  while  the  other  two  remained  for  a  longer  period 
deserted.  This  may  have  something  to  do  \\ith  the 
circumstance  that,  amon^  the  churches  in  Asia  to 
which  messages  were  sent  by  the  Spirit  (see  Re.  i.-iii.V 
I  ,:i"ilica-a  alone  i-  mentioned  as  existing  in  this  locality, 
and  Coloss;e  and  Hierapolis  are  emitted  altogether. 

I  u  manv  of  his  epistles,  st.  1'aul  speaks  of  the  panics 

_ 

celebrated    with  so  much   pomp  even   in  his  own   time, 


longing  to  T.ar cocliab.  There  is  also  a  copper  coin 
struck  on  a  piece  of  Trajan,  and  \\hieh  can  be  identi- 
fied in  likejiianinT.  Oh\erse.  SIMON,  on  either  side  of 
a  palm-tree.  Reverse,  TIII:  KF.I.I  YKHANVI:  OF  .inn 

s  \I.I-:M;    a    \iin-  leaf. 

After  this  p.  rim!  theeoin.s  struck  at  .leruvdem  re- 
quire but  slight  notice.  In  the  imperial  (I reek  si-rie- 
occnr  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  coins  interesting  to 
the  biblical  stud. -tit,  as 
illustratin-j-  passages  in  t  he 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
in  tin-  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
I  u  Ac.  .xix.  I'.! ,  we  arc  told 
of  certain  of  the  "chief 
of  Asia  '  in  the  original 
asiarclis.  On  a  l.ydian 
coin  in  the  national  collec 
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and   a  coin  exists  of  Corinth  with  express  reference  to 

the  Isthmian  contests  and  fe-tivitie^.      There  are  coins 
of  a    later  date  than  any  of   these,  as  far  indeed  as  the 
rei-ii    of    Jlo-tiliaims.    struck    at    .Jerusalem,    l,u(    they 
int-:  of  interest   to  tin-   l',ibli'-al  ^Indent. 


his   name   [riven.      A^ain. 

Au  xix.  :::.,  the   town-clerk  or  scribe  of   Kphesus  is  men- 
tioned.     A  coin  of  that  eitv  of  a  later  date  gives  Un- 


name of   one   of   these   functionaries.      Other  coins  of 


the  same  citv  are  scareelv  less  interesting,  as  jnvin 
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views    of    the    celebrated    temjile,   justly  regarded    as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the   world:  and  of   the  equally 

*  Reverse  of  Brass  of  Kplieans,  representing  the  Temple,  with 
the  name  of  the  Proconsul  or  Deputy. 

t  Reverse  <if  Silver  Medallion  of  Claiulius  and  A^rippina, 
with  figure  of  Diana  of  Fphesus. 

VOL.  II. 


li    Cui.iagi 

'     s  1 

MONEY-CHANGERS,  the  term  used  in  the 
English  I'ible  as  an  equivalent  for  two  words  of  >imilar 
import  ill  Cireek.  One  is  /ooXXi'/3i<rT7;s,  Jhit.  xxi.  i-j;  Mar. 

I  xi.  i:.,  from  Ko\\i-tios.  a  small  coin,  Minn-times  also  the 
uliailgillg  "f  -il\-er  i  I'l-llnx,  Onom.  li)i  iii.  '.'  ,  and  denoting  a 
dealer  in  small  coins,  a  money-broker,  \\lio  excbaiiges 
one  kind  of  coin  for  another.  The  other  is  ^fp/uLaritTTr/s, 
.in.  ii.  i:.,  from  «'/*ua.  a  small  piece  or  bit  of  anything, 

1  hence  a  small  coin;  so  that  KfpuaTtffTi/^  \\  as  also  a  dealer 
in  little  coins.  J'ersmis  of  this  description  \\en-  wont 
to  >it  with  their  tables,  especially  about  the  great 
feasts,  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  ready  at  a  small 
profit  to  supply  worshippers  from  distant  countries 
with  the  current  monev  of  Judea,  and  in  particular 
with  the  half  -shekel,  which  every  adult  Jew  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  yearly  into  the  treasury  of  the 
temple.  In  itself  tin;  trade  was  a  perfectly  lawful  one, 
if  carried  on  in  a  proper  and  becoming  manner;  and 
the  rebuke  administered  by  our  Lord  to  those  \\hom 
he  found  plving  it,  both  oil  a  first  and  a  second  visit  to 
the  temple,  was  called  forth  simply  by  their  pressing 
this  worldly  traffic  into  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  profaning  what  should  have  been  kept  sacred  to 
holy  uses. 

MONTH.  The  necessity  of  regular  divisions  of 
time  longer  than  that  marked  by  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  would  be  felt  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
society.  The  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  moon 
as  it  waxed  and  waned  must  have  from  the  first  arrested 
attention,  and  so  soon  as  the  constancy  of  these  changes 
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was  ascertained,  the  idea  of  making  use  of  them  as  a 
measure  of  time  would  lie  at  <  iiice  suj.  jvsted.  Such  forms 
of  expression  as  "the  event  happened  in  the  last  moon, 
or  two  moons  ago,"  would  speedily  spring  up.  anil  a 
new  measure  of  time  would  thus  he  established.  A 
still  larger  measure  would  l>eat  an  equally  early  period 
discovered  in  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  which  it 
needed  no  astronomical  kn»v>  led^e  to  connect  with  the 
longer  or  shorter  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon.  Thus  would  he  firmly  established,  even  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  the  three  principal  divisions  of  time, 
viz.  days,  months,  years:  and  their  value  and  import- 
ance would  l)o  universally  recognized.  J>ut  by  and  by, 
as  observation  extended,  a  serious  difficulty  would  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  these  measures  of  time,  each  .suffi- 
ciently distinct  in  itself,  have  no  exact  arithmetical 
relation  to  one  another,  the  lunar  month  containing 
about  2i)J  days,  and  the  solar  year  about  1'2^  months. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  solve  the  problem  thus 
originated,  but  with  no  decisive  success  till  near  the 
close  of  the  pre- Christian  au'e. 

In  order  to  arrange  our  calendar  so  that  each  year 
shall  contain  a  definite  number  of  months,  we  may  pro- 
ceed in  one  or  other  of  three  ways.  We  may.  (1)  retain 
the  solar  year  as  the  basis  of  our  scheme,  and  so 
regulate  the  length  of  the  months  that  the  year  shall, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  contain  twelve  of  them.  1'nder 
this  arrangement,  the  months  as  well  as  the  year  are 
regulated  by  th-.;  course  of  the  sun.  They  are  no 
longer  lunar,  but  solar;  the  first  day  of  the  month 
being  altogether  unconnected  with  the  appearance  of 
the  new  moon.  Or.  (-2)  we  may  retain  the  lunar  month 
as  the  basis  of  our  arrangement,  and  call  the  space 
filled  by  twelve  such  months  a  year.  Cnder  this 
arrangement  the  commencement  and  length  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  of  the  month,  are  regulated  by  the 
moon,  and  not  by  the  revolution  of  the  sun  in  its 
orbit.  Such  a  year  is  therefore  called  a  lunar  year. 
It  is  the  year  sanctioned  by  the  Koran,  and  by  which 
the  chronology  is  regulated  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
According  to  Ideler  it  was  unknown  in  the  ancient 

world     (Ilandbuch  dor  Chronologic,  i.  67).       Or,    (3)    We   may 

retain  the  lunar  month,  and  attempt  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  solar  year,  by  the  insertion  every 
second  or  third  year,  as  may  be  necessary,  of  an  inter- 
calary month,  thus  assigning  twelve  months  to  some 
years,  thirteen  to  others.  This  Ideler  calls  "das  ge- 
bundene  Mondjahr."  So  far  as  can  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained this  last  was  the  plan  followed  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews. 

First,  it  is  certain  that  their  year  was  not  independent 
of  the  course  of  the  sun.  Its  commencement  was  fixed 
to  a  definite  season,  and  did  not  range  over  nil  the 
seasons,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lunar  year.  The  passover, 
which  was  also  the  festival  of  spring— a  sheaf  of  the 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  being  presented  to  the  Lord 
as  a  wave-offering  on  the  second  day  of  the  festival-  - 
was  celebrated  each  year  in  the  first  month,  1,0.  xxiii.  IO-IL'; 
DC.  xvi.  !i;  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  autumnal 
festival,  in  the  seventh  month.  The  commencement  of 
the  year  was  thus  regulated  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
seasons,  i.e.  by  the  revolution  of  the  sun  in  its  orbit. 
Compare  also  Joel  ii.  2.'!. 

It  is,  likewise,  well  established  that  the  ancient 
Jewish  month  was  a  lunar  month,  commencing  with 
the  new  moon.  The  scriptural  evidence  for  this  is 
strong,  and  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  con- 


current   testimony    of    tradition,    may   be  regarded   as 
decisive. 

].  Proof  that  the  Uiliri,'-  Mo-,,/],  was  «  Ixitar  Mont.li. 

1.  The  Hebrew   words  for  month  have   both  refer- 
ence to  the  moon.     The  word  in  common  use  is  -crn 
(chodesh),  properly  an  abstract  noun,  meaning  neimcsx, 
hence,  concretely,  the  /ten;  moon,  tit  montli.      The  other 
word,  in  less  frequent  use,  and  usually  found  in  poetry, 
or  in  some  poetic  combination,  is  rrv  (ytnu.-h).  strictly 
a  lunation,  from  rrv  (ijan'arh],  tin.  moon.     The  latter  is 
the  word  in  common  use  in  Chaldee. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  just  as  it  would  be  very 
erroneous  to  infer  from  our  use  of  the  word  immf/i,  which 
is  a  derivative  of  moon,  that  the  succession  of  months 
with  us  is  regulated  by  the  appearance  of  the  successive 
new  moons,  so  it  may  be  equally  erroneous  to  draw  a 
similar  inference  from  the  Hebrew  use  of  the  word 
1/crach.  Doubtless  this  is  true,  so  far  as  •i/(rurh  is  con- 
cerned. We  can  easily  understand  how.  in  many  cases, 
the  original  lunar  month  has  been  changed  into  a  solar 
month,  without  any  corresponding  change  of  name,  as 
the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  determines  the 
!/cncral  length  of  the  solar  as  well  as  of  the  lunar 
month.  Still,  when  we  combine  the  use  of  y'rach  with 
that  of  the  more  usual  term  chodesh,  we  naturally 
think  of  a  month  regulated  by  the  lunar  changes  (for 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  clwdash,  "newness,"'  has 
reference  to  a  natural  phenomenon  than  to  an  arbitrary 
division  of  time) ;  though,  of  course,  the  evidence  derived 
from  this  source  not  being  quite  decisive,  may  be  over- 
powered by  other  more  decisive  evidence  leading  to  an 
opposite  conclusion. 

2.  To  the  moon,  as  well  as  the  sun,  is  expressly  as- 
cribed in  scripture  the  regulation  of  the  sacred  seasons, 
Ge.  i.  M;  nay,  to  the  moon  rather  than  to  the  sun,  Ts.  civ.  i<>, 
^~\ych  rrv  rnr?.  he  made  the  moon  for  the  sacral  seasons 
or  festirats,  'i.e.  to  regulate  the  periods  of  their  recur- 
rence.    Were   it   possible,    as    has   been   proposed,   to 
render  c'TTO  (mo&dini),  •months,  this  passage  would  be  of 
itself     sufficient    to    show    that    the    ancient    Hebrew 
month  was  a  lunar  month;  and  though  moudim  cannot 
be  so  rendered,  but  denotes  those  great  annual  solem- 
nities,  on  occasion   of    which  all  the  males   of    Israel 
assembled  to  worship  within  the  tabernacle  or  temple 
of  the  Lord,  yet  as  these  solemnities  were  observed  on 
certain   days  of    certain   months,    it    follows  that  the 
periods  of  their  recurrence   could  be  regulated  by  the 
moon  only  by  the  course  of  the  months  being  so  regu- 
lated. 

3.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  two  great  spring 
and  autumn  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  period  of  full 
moon.1     In   Ps.  Ixxxi.  4  we  meet  with  the  word  nr?, 
employed  to  mark  the  time  of  their  celebration.     This 
word  is  found  only  in  one  other  passage  of  Scripture, 
Pr.  vii.  iii,  in  a  slightly  different  form,   NK,   but  a  com- 
parison of  the  Syriac  renders  it  all  but  certain  that  it 
meant  the  period  of  full  moan   (compare  Ges.Thes.  p.  GflS.C'Hi). 
At  that  period  travelling  was  of  course  much  more  safe 
and  pleasant  than  at  other  times,   and  this  is  a  matter 
which  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  to  overlook,    in   regulating  by  law 
those  great   national    assemblages.      If    this  be  so,  it 
follows  that  each  month  must  have  begun  with  the  new 
moon,  these  festivals  commencing  on  the  14th  or  15th 


1  Tliis  was  the  case  also  with  other  great  national  solemnities, 
s  tin'  Olympic  games  of  Greece. 
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of  the  month.  Compare  also  1  Ki.  xii.  31,  where 
another  full-moon  festival  is  mentioned. 

4.  The  evidence  of  Scripture  upon  this  point  is 
confirmed  by  tradition.  Josephus  says  the  fast  of  ex- 
piation was  observed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
lunar  month  (Kara  o-eX^i') :  so,  of  the  passovt-r  iAnt;>i. 
book  iii.  oh.  in,  s. ;),.'.).  The  testimony  of  1'liilo  is  still  more 
decisive,  for  he  oven  assigns  a  n-asmi  for  the  great  feasts 
having  been  eelebruted  at  full  moon.  Sue  ScyrTarth 
(Chruuologla  S.icra,  IP.  -17,  •!-),  vvliere  the  j passages  are  given, 
and  an  extraordinarv  attempt  is  made  to  explain  them 
a\vav.  So  the  Talmud,  A'<W<  JIax/t<nta  (Surenlms.  Mischna, 
li.  p.  :»p,  &c.),  and  tht;  later  Jewish  teaehers.  especially 
Maimonides  (K.iddu-,h  hudi-.Ush). 

For  thes,!  reasons  we  think  it  admits  of  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  month  was  a  lunar  month. 
This  conclusion,  however,  is  not  universally  acquiesced 
in  '  ^p-irc  >cyil",ir;li,  t'hrni.'-l'.uMiS.i.Tii,  and Zeitschrift d.  DMU. 
ii.  344-3J6.) 

The  principal  grounds  on  which  it  is  Bailed  in  ques- 
tion aiv  th'/  follo\viii'_r: — 

1.  There  is  no  mention  whatever  in  any  ancient 
il.eiiivw  writing  of  an  intercalary  month,  and  yet  sucli 
a  month  must  have  been  added  to  the  twelve  every 
second  or  third  year,  if  the  year  was  solar  and  the 
montli  lunar,  as  commonly  supposed,  o.miuiv  i  Ki.  iv.  7. 

&c.;  1  I'll.  XXTii.   1-1. '.. 

•_'.  From  the  account  of  the  flood  it  maybe  rr.nth-T'-d 
tliat  the  months  consisted  eacli  of  thirty  days,  and 
were  not  lunar  mouths.  The  hundred  and  fifty  days, 
after  the  end  of  which  the  waters  were  abated,  tic.  vii.  21-. 
via. :;,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  five  months  included 
between  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  mouth, 
do.  vii.  11,  when  the  fountains  of  flu.1  deep  were  broken 
up  and  the  windows  of  heaven  opened,  and  the  seven- 
teenth (lav  of  the  seventh  month,  when  the  ark  rested 
upon  the  mountains  of  Aiarat.  <;o.  viii.  i.  Ideler doubts 
whether  the  t\vo  periods  are  really  identical  Handlmch 
dor  Chronologic,  i.  17-  ,  but  it  is  usually  allowed  that  they 
are,  and  on  this  -round  certain  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
held  that  it  was  allowable  for  four  consecutive  lunar 
months  to  be  pronounced  full.  crs^O,  or  months  of  thirty 

days  ('SeldeM,  I)e  Anno  Civili  ct  Calc-nd-ino,  ic.,  p.  1M.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  this  portion  of  Scripture,  which  has  no 
reference  at  all  to  the  Hebrew  people,  a  chronology 
more  nearly  resembling  the  Egyptian,  according  to 
which  the  year  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  with  the  addition  of  five  intercalary  days  (Horo- 
dotus,  ii.  0,  was  employed. 

Another  solution  of  the  difficulty  just  mentioned 
may  be  found  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  year  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  was  of  two  sorts,  the  sacred  or  lunar 
year,  and  the  civil  year,  which  corresponded  more 
closely  with  the  Egyptian.  The  narrative  of  the  flood 
lias  been  thought  to  contain  traces  of  a  year  of  3i!."i 
days,  as  well  as  of  a  succession  of  months  of  30  days. 
(Scaliger,  De  Emendatlonc  Teinporum,  p.  207,  od.  1.1!  i>0 

This  year  the  learned  writer  just  referred  to  sup- 
poses to  be  denoted  by  2>%D^  retf,  a  year  (if  day*,1  and 
similarly  the  solar  month  by  CTV  %CTf>  C"^  rn',  a  montli 


1  This  expression,  however,  i.s  nowhere  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  C'p'  CTXtp — tlco  years  days,  too  f"-U  years  (Authorized 
Version^  is  found,  Ce.  xli.  1;  2  Sa.  xiii.  23;  xiv.  OS;  Je.  xxviii. 
:i,  11,  the  two  nouns  being  in  apposition,  not  in  construction. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  these  passages  two 
solar  years  are  meant,  as  distinguished  from  lunar. 
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of  (hti/s,  Ge.  xxix.  14;    Nu.  xi.  2i>;  l)e.  xxi.  Ki  (lie  Emend.  Temp. 

l>.  21.7,  27U).  A  trace  of  the  solar  year  has  also  been 
found  in  the  expression  nrrn  PHS,  the  tiutyoiii</ t>f  the 
>/car,  EX.  xxiii.  io;  n:rn  r-rijrri,  EX.  xxxiv.  22. 

It  may  also  ho  urired  that  when  Josephus,  in  the 
passages  already  mentioned,  speaks  of  months  Kara 
ffe\7]i>riv,  there  is  implied  the  existence  of  another  month 
not  iv_ulated  liy  the  moon. 

But  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
.-tateim  nts  in  the  narrathc  of  the  delude,  it  is  certain 
that  the  traces  of  another  month,  distinct  from  the 
lunar  month,  after  the  time  of  Moses,  are  extremely 
indistinct. 

In  the  Talmud,  and  other  later  Jewish  writings,  we 
find  many  traditional  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Sanhedrim  fixi  d.  in  ancient  times,  the  commence- 
ment of  each  month  and  of  <  aeh  \<  ar.-  To  the  montli 
they  allotted  twenty-nine  days,  if  on  the  thirtieth  day 
tln-v  receivt  d  trustworthy  information  of  the  new  moon's 
>leiider  crescent  having  lucerne  vi.-ible;  if  not,  thirty 
davs;  and,  to  prevent  auv  derangement  of  the  calendar 
arising  from  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
thev  did  not  allow  of  h  ss  than  four,  or  more  than  eight, 
full  months,  or  months  of  thirty  days,  in  the  year  (Idtkr, 
tlondbuch, i. 57::V  Then,  as  to  the  year,  they  had  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  nece.-sary  to  intercalate  a  month, 
in  order  that  the  lVa.--ts  miuht  lie  ei  lebrated  at  the 
proper  si  asons.  l-'or  the  data  by  which  their  decision  en 
this  ] point  was  regulated  see  Lightfoot's  works  (vol. ii.p. 20, 
I7p;,  l-r,  :.2'",  Leusih-n  (Phil.  Ilcb.  p.  2Cfi).  The  intercalated 
month  was  afterwards  called  \'«i<l«r.  i.e.  n/",/  Ai/tir.  or 
(tnoth(  /•  A  i/'ir.  (  M"  the-e  arrangi  nieiits  we  find  no  trace 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scriptures;  though  it  is  certain 
that  some  method  must  have  been  adoptul  to  bring  the 
lunar  months  into  harmony  with  the  solar  year.  The 
simpY.-t  supposition  which  can  be  made  is,  that  towards 
tin  close  of  the  twelfth  month,  the  rising  crops  were 
carefully  examined  to  see  whether  any  portion  of  them 
would  be  ready  for  cutting  by  tin.-  middle  of  the  next 
month;  it'  tiny  were  found  not  to  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, the  commencement  of  the  new  year  was  de- 
ferred for  another  month  (Ideler,  Handbuch.i.  !:<>>.  As  to 
the  month  itself  we  have  no  biblical  evidence  how  the 
commencement  of  it  was  determined;  whether  by  obser- 
vation or  by  calculation.  The  latter  is  more  probable. 
i  Sa.  xx.  .'-.  yet  see  Spencer  (b.  iii.  c.  i.  s.  -j.}.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  months  were  alternately  of  thirty  and 
twenty-nine  days,  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
full-  (o?7r:);  and  dcjir!e»t  (cTn)  (Leusden.rhil.  Heb.  p.  38). 

IT.  Xamcs  of  tlic  Jfmifltx. — llefore  the  captivity  the 
months  were  usually  distinguished  simply  by  their  nume- 
rical order,  as  firxt,  sew/d,  tlird,  &.c.  At  an  early 
period,  indeed,  we  read  of  the  month  Abilt,  Ex.  xiii.  4; 
xxxiv.  1-;  no.  xvi.  i;  but  in  these  passages  Alib  is  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  a  common  than  a  proper  name,  having 
invariably  the  article!  prefixed.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
the  month  Abib,  we  ought  to  read  " the  Ear-month, 
the  month  when  the  grain  was  first  in  car,"  comp.  Le.  ii.  14; 
Ex.  ix.  :;i. 

In  no  writing  of  earlier  date  than  the  captivity  do 
we  find  any  trace  of  month-names  properly  so  called, 
except  in  one  section  of  1  Kings,  where  the  names  Zif, 
Bui,  and  Ethanim  occur,  ch.  vi.  1,37,  3S;  viii.  2.  And  it  is 


worthy  ul'  special  notice,  (1)  that  to  each  of  these 
names,  \vhen  used  by  the  sacred  writer,  an  explanation 
is  appended,  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  they  wen- 
foreign  and  not  native  Hebrew  names.  Thus,  i  Ki.  vi.  i, 
"  In  the  month  /if,  ichii-h  /.-,•  t/tc  t-rcom/  month;"  so,  ver.  .>, 
"Jn  the  month  Bui,  vhifU  ix  tin  ti'jkHi  mviit/t;"  and, 
ch.  viii.  2,  "  In  the  month  Kthanhn,  //-liii-h  ix  t/tc  xcrcnth 
month."  (•_>'  \\lint  confirms  the  foregoing  conclusion, 
that  in  three  of  the  four  verses  in  which  they  occur, 
they  arc  connected  not  with  the  common  Hebrew  word 
for  month,  rhodrxh,  but  with  the  more  poetical  and 
foreign  word  //'rarlt.  Tims,  di.  vi. ;;:,  we  read,  "  Jn  the 
ijf.i-wli  /it';"  and  in  ver.  :!>.  ''in  the  i/ei-ni-h  ISul.  which 
is  the  eighth  r/W/o-//  "-  a  distinction  which  is  neces- 
sarily lost  in  a  translation;  so  ch.  viii.  ±  The  names 
are  all  descriptive — Z/'f  (^}),  the  month  of  flowers,  from 
aC'lialdee  word  meaning  splendour,  brightness,  Da. iv. 33; 
v.  in;  Jltil  (:'£),  fl/c  rain- month,  (connected  with  TW2, 
iitabbtil,  flood):  but  this  interpretation  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain:  Ethaiiim  (r:rwr;  Targ.  ^-'rCT  NHT;,  according 
to  GeseniuSj  mcii*!*  rivorum  pcrennium  (a  very  doubtful 
interpretation).  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  names, 
as  was  long  ago  conjectured  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  were 
of  Phoenician  origin.  They  are  found  only  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  were  most  intimate. 
And  it  lias  been  recently  ascertained  that  Bui  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  J'huaiieian  months,  the  now  cele- 
brated inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zidon  in  lb.35  commencing  with  the 
words,  "In  the  month  Bid"'  (~^.  rrr;>. 

After  the  captivity,  the  four  names,  Abib,  Zif,  Bui, 
Ethanim  (if  they  may  all  be  so  called),  disappear,  and 
others  come  in  their  room.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
the  names  then  introduced  supjrseded  also  to  a  certain 
extent  the  numerical  nomenclature,  which  had  been  in 
constant  use  before  the  captivity.  When  the  moiith- 
11:1  me  is  mentioned,  there  is  no  longer  an  explanation 
appended,  "that  is  the  first  month,  second  month,"  &c.; 
but  just  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case — the  name  being 
added  to  explain  the  number,  not  the  number  the 
name.  Tims,  Es.  ii.  ic.,  "Jn  the  tenth  month,  iriiiclt  in 
the  -month  Tc/teth;''  ch.  iii.  7,  "  Jn  the  first  month.  v:hich 
is  tin  month  Xiaan;  .  .  .  the  twelfth  month,  that  is  the 
month  AJur-"  soch.  viii.9,l2;ix.  i;Zec.  i.  7.  From  which  it 
is  evident  that  the  numerical  mode  of  indicating  the 
months  fell  very  much  into  disuse  after  the  captivity, 
being  superseded  bynames  introduced,  there  can  be  in. 
doubt,  through  foreign  influence. 

Of  these  later  names  seven  are  found  in  the  books 
of  I-]/ra.  Xehemiali,  Zechariah,  and  Esther:  viz  »r: 
'nisan),  the  first  month.  Xc.  ii.  i;  Ks.  iii.  ?;  jvr  (sirdi>),  the 
third.  Ks.  viii.  i);  ^  (""/«/),  the  sixth,  Ne.  vi.  i.,;  -ta  (Ks- 
Icn),  the  ninth,  Xc.  i.  1;  Zee.  vii.  1;  me  (tebetli),  the' tenth, 
Es.ii.id;  -ii-i  (.thfM./),  the  eleventh,  Zec.i.7;  and  TIN  (aclnr). 
the  twelfth,  Ks.  iii.  7,  i:;,io.  Tlie  remaining  five  names, 
found  in  the  Targums  and  later  Jewish  writings,  are: 
"C^  ('!/>"')•  the  second  month;  TPsri  (taiiimuz),  the 
fourth;  :.v>  (:,/,),  the  fifth;  nrn  (tiithrl),  the  seventh; 
and  ;;crnp  (marched, ran),  the  eighth.  That  these  names 
are  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  is  undoubted;  but  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  what  is  their  origin,  .some  regarding  them 
as  Arameaii,  others,  among  whom  are  Benfey  (Monats- 
namen)  and  (.'esenius,  tracing  them  to  the  Persian, 
though  not  with  any  decisive  success.  The  Jewish 
tradition  is  that  they  came  from  Babylon;  and  this  is 
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confirmed    by   their   close   resemblance   to   the   Syrian 

month-names  (Iddei-,  IlumllMidi,  i.  -Hid,  .MM). 

The  Hebrew  months  having  been  lunar,  sometimes 
twelve,  sometimes  thirteen  to  the  year,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  of  any  one  of  them  that  it  exactly 
corresponds  to  any  one  of  ours.  We  do  not,  however, 
greatly  err  if  we  set  down  the  first  Hebrew  month  as 
commencing  with  the  first  new  moon  after  the  vernal 
j  equinox,  and  corresponding  more:  or  less  exactly  with 
our  April,  as  it  is  about  the  middle  of  April  that  the 
barley  harvest  commences  in  the  earlier  districts  of 
Palestine  (ecmii>.  .1.  D.  Micimdis.de  Mensibiis  Ilebneormn  Coni- 
1  muntatio;Idclcr, Handbuch.i.  40l).  [D.  n.  w.| 

MOON  [PT  (yareach),  a  noun  of  masculine  gender. 
^r7  (tebana),  white,  of  feminine  gender,   is  used  only 
;  in  poetry  and  in  connection  with  rran,   a  poetic  name 
for  the  sun,  r.-i.  vi.  io;  i.-..  xxiv.  •2:.;  xxx.  iy,|. 

The  scientific  ideas,  if  they  may  lie  so  called,  of  the 
Hebrews  as  to  the  moon  were  doubtless  not  more  ad- 
vanced than  those  of  oilier  ancient  nations.  It  was 
to  them  just  one  of  the  two  great  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment, ruling  over  the  night,  as  the  sun  ruled  over  the 
day.  They  also  recognized  and  practically  availed 
themselves  of  the  regularity  and  permanency  of  its 
••ordinances,'1  Jo.  xxxi.  ;!,',;  iv.  ixxii.  r>,  7;  ixxxix.  38.  (See 
MONTH.)  But  at  the  stage  in  the  history  of  mankind 
to  which  the  Old  Testament  introduces  us,  inquiries 
into  the  secondary  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
natural  world  had  not  commenced.  Men  were  satisfied 
with  tracing  these  phenomena  directly  to  the  operation 
of  a  divine  power,  and  they  cared  not  to  inquire  farther. 
What  the  Old  Testament  does  is  to  draw  a  broad  line 
of  separation  between  the  Creator  and  the  creation, 
and  to  teach  the  world  that  the  divine  power,  to  which 
the  various  phenomena  of  nature  are  ultimately  to  be 
traced,  does  not  reside  in  the  objects  of  nature,  but  in 
Jehovah,  the  one  living  (Jod.  the  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

Accordingly,  even  when  the  moon  is  spoken  of  as 
giving  light  by  night,  Go.  i.  i:.;  rs.  cxxxvi.  ii;  Je.  xxxi  :,:,,  and 
as  affording  by  its  regular  revolutions  a  convenient 
measure  of  time,  Ge.  i.  14;  IV  civ.  in,  the  prominent  idea  in 
all  such  passages  is,  that  it  has  been  created  and 
ordained  for  these  purposes  by  .Jehovah.  It  is  his 
creature,  his  minister,  fulfilling  his  will,  and  obedient 
to  his  laws,  and  therefore  not  to  be  made  an  object  of 
worship  as  if  it  had  any  excellence  of  its  own,  or  any 
will  and  power  of  its  own  either  to  benefit  or  to  injure. 
Before  Jehovah  the  moon  has  no  brightness  at  all, 
Job  xxv.  5;  Is.  xxiv.  •_':!;  Ix.  H).  He  alone  is  the  light  of  the 
universe,  is.  lx.  20.  Its  course  in  the  heavens  he  or- 
dained. PS.  viii.  4;  at  his  command  it  stands  still,  Jos.  x 
12,  i;j;  Iliib.  iii.  11;  or  withdraws  its  light,  Joel  ii.  lo;  iv.  ir, 
(iii.  lo) ;  Is.  xiii.  10;  Eze.  xxxii.  7;  or  "is  turned  into  blood,'' 
Joel  iii.  4  (ii.  .11);  or  shines  with  sevenfold  brightness, 
Is.  xxx.  2(i;  or  ceases  altogether  to  go  down,  Is.  lx.  20.  So 
far  from  the  moon  being  a  proper  object  of  worship,  it 
is  ever  itself  offering  up  a  silent  worship  to  Jehovah, 
Ps.  cxlviii.  ,i;  and  the  contemplation  of  its  brightness 
should  serve  but  to  heighten  our  idea  of  the  great- 
ness of  its  Creator,  and  our  gratitude  for  his  mercies, 
I's.  viii.  4-7.  (For  what  was  called  "the  Feast  of  the 
New  Moon,"  see  under  FEASTS,  No.  IV.) 

The  direct  references  to  moon- worship  in  the  OH 
Testament  arc  not  numerous.  We  know  that  it  pre- 
vailed in  Arabia,  and  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find 
Job  protesting  that  he  was  uncontaminated  by  this 
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among  other  forms  of  idolatry,  and  avowing  his  ab- 
horrence of  it.  .Ii.l)  x\xi.  I'H-L's.  The  Jews  seem  to  have 
been  must  addicted  to  this  worship  in  tin.-  latest  period 
of  their  history.  probably  through  Chaldee  influence. 
In  •>.  Ki.  xxiii.  i>,  we  read  that  Josi.ih  put  down  those 
••  that  burnt  incense  to  Haal,  to  the  sun.  and  to  the 
moon,"  Xc.  Manas-eh  appears  to  have  been  tin-  _Teat 
patron  of  this  form  of  idolatry,  for  "lie  worshipped  all 
the  host  of  heaven,"  and  "  Imilt  altars  for  all  the  host 
of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
•2K\.  \Kl. ',,::.  And  from  his  rei^n  down  to  the  captivity 
it  continued  to  prevail  :mioii'_f  the  Jews.  \\ith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brief  p'-riod  of  reformation  under  .losiah. 
and  even  then  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  secretly 
practised.  In  the  writing  of  Jcnmiah,  the  great  pro- 
pilot  of  this  ai;e,  we  find  several  references  to  it.  c.-h.  vii.  i*-, 
.  :.  _•;  vliv.  17.  In  two  of  these  passages  it  i.-  the  \\or.-iiip 
of  the  "iiuooli  of  heaven."  C"r::n  p:'-p,  that  is  described 
and  denounced:  but  by  this  epithet  the  Hi',,. n  i-  prohablv 
intended.  Those  who  think  that  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy belongs  to  the  a  .:•  •  of  Maliasseh  or  -I  t  -n  miah.  of 

i-oiirse  discover  a  continuation  of  their  opinion  in  the 
warnings  which  that  book,  ah.ii-  of  th--  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  contains  against  the  worship  <if  sun.,  moon. 
;iiid  stars.  i:h.  iv.  lit;  xvii.  3.  I'.ut  thouuh  it  is  \\ith  the 
a^o  of  Manasseh  and  lii>  successors  that  this  worshi[i  is 
prineipallv  associated  in  Jewish  historv.  tin-re  is  no 
<loiibt  that  it  had  its  ori.in  at  a  wry  much  earlier 
period.  An  implied  reference  to  its  earlv  existence 
may  be  found  in  the  second  commandment,  and  evi  n 
in  th'-  very  tir.st  chapter  of  Heliosis,  \vhich.  bv  reveal 
ini;  the-  fact  of  the  creation  of  all  things  in  ln-aven  and 
rarth  by  Hod,  strikes  at  the  root  of  this  and  of  every 
other  form  of  idolatry,  and  v\  as  doubtless  de-' 

to    do. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  tin-  moon  wa.s  honoured 
we  have  few  details  in  Scripture.  Altars  to  all  the 
host  of  heaven  are  mentioned:  so  the  burning  of  in- 
cense and  the  pouring  out  of  libations.  The  only  spe- 
cialty which  we  read  of  in  connection  with  the  moon- 
worship  is  the  ottering  of  cakes  2"T,  kut't'iiniiit)  aloim 

with  the   libations.      "  'I'he   children   gather   w 1.  an  I 

the  fathers  kindle  the  tire,  and  the  women  knead  the 
dough,  to  make  cakes  to  the  ipieeii  of  heaven,"  .1 
l*;  \liv.  1:1.  These  were  obviously  intended  as  gifts  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  supposed  intiueiu-e  exercised  b\ 
the  moon  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  or  more  specially 
on  tlu1  produce  of  the  soil.  For  in  answer  to  the  appeal 
of  Jeremiah  we  find  the  moon  -  worshippers  alleging 
that  so  long  as  they  had  burned  incense  to  the  <|iiecn 
of  heaven,  and  poured  out  drink-offerings  to  her,  they 
had  had  plenty  of  victuals,  and  had  been  well  and 
seen  no  evil,  and  that  ever  since  they  had  ceased  to 
do  so  they  had  wanted  all  things,  and  been  consumed 
by  the  sword  and  by  famine,  J0.  xliv.  17,  iv  I'nlike  that 
of  Astarte  (to  which  it  was  otherwise  related),  the 
moon-worship  seems  not  to  have  been  associated  with 
any  ima^e  or  symbolic  figure.  In  Job  we  read  of 
kissing  the  hand  to  the  moon,  but  not  of  kissing  anv 
image,  .T..b\\xi.  T,.  [u.  \\.  w.] 

MORASTHITE,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  prophet 
Micah.  *<•<•  MICAH  (1). 

MOR'DECAI  [according  to  Gesenius  a  Persian  word. 
little  man,  or  H'urx/iijijin-  of  Minnlnrli,  which  latter  is  the 
opinion  of  Fiirst].  1.  A  Jew  in  Shushan  the  Persian 
palace,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  descent,  who 
trained  up  Esther  hi.s  uncle's;  daughter,  Es  ii.  0-7  (re- 


u'ardiiiL:  the  chronological  question  involved  in  these 
verses,  sec  i'.miK  oi-'  I'.s { n i:i:>.  After  what  has  been 
said  alreadv  in  that  artich',  and  in  the  articles  EsTHEK 
and  H.v.viA.N.  there  is  no  need  for  minutely  going  over 
the  particulars  of  his  life,  which  is  known  to  us  exclu- 
sively from  the  information  in  that  book.  lie  created 
the  ditlicultics  between  Hainan  and  the  Jews,  or  at 
least  gave  occasion  to  them,  by  refusing  to  bow  to  that 
powerful  ministi  r  of  kinu'  Ahasuerus.  lie  informed 
his  cousin,  when  she  had  been  advanced  to  be  queen,  of 
the  ruin  which  impended  over  the  Jew  s,  and  roused  In  r 
to  use  the  means  necessary  for  averting  this.  His 
services  at  an  earlier  p.-riod,  in  discovering  and  de- 
nouncing an  attempt  to  take  the  life  of  the  king,  led 
to  his  receiving  a  sinful. ir  mark  of  royal  honour  by 
way  of  reward,  in  the  act  of  conferring  which  a  lower 
place  was  uivi-n  to  Hainan,  whose  friends  prognosti- 
cated from  this  that  he  should  fall  In  fore  the  Jew. 
And  it  happened  so:  for  not  only  was  Hainan  han-ed 
on  the  Callow  >  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai, 
but  in  addition  the  kill.;  transferred  to  the  latter  the 
riiiL;  which  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  presented  to 
Hainan,  and  Esther  completed  th--  revolution  bv  set- 
ting him  over  the  house  of  Hainan.  \\hen  the  new 
policy  toward-  the  Jews  had  been  thoroughly  inaugu- 
rated, "  .Mordecai  Went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
kinu  in  royal  app.nv!  of  blue  and  white,  and  with  a 
great  crown  of  gold,  and  with  a  garment  of  tine  linen 
and  purple."  It  appears  from  eh.  i\.  '1^ --'!'•'>.  that  he 
was  eii'^aueil  alonu  \\ith  Ksther  in  writing  to  the  Jews 
throughout  the  iVrsia.n  empire,  and  so  inducing  them 


to  keep  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  latest  mention  of  him, 
cli.  x.  i;,.'1,  represents  him  as  advanced  to  the  highest  po- 
sition in  the  empire,  ''  next  unto  king  Ahasuerus," 
and  at  the  same  time  '•  great  among  the  Jews,  and 
accepted  of  the  multitude  of  his  brethren,  seeking  the 
wealth  of  his  people,  and  speaking  peace  to  all  his 
seed."  \N  hat  share  he  had,  if  any,  in  the  composition 
of  the  book  of  Ksther  i.s  entirely  uncertain.  His  name 
is  freely  introduced  into  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
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that  book,  to  which  however  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay 
attention.  The  engraving,  No.  401,  represents  the 
so-called  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  at  Hamadan 
(Ecbatana1).  It  lias  no  claim,  as  Flandin  remarks,  to 
a  very  remote  antiquity;  as  the  dome  and  the  general 
style  of  architect i ire  correspond  with  those  commonly 
found  in  Mussulman  sepulchres  in  Persia.  It  stands 
on  a  small  space  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  in  the  quarter 
appropriated  to  Jewish  families;  has  two  small  apart- 
ments, into  the  second  of  which  one  can  enter  only  011 
one's  knees,  and  when  entered  finds  two  cenotaphs  in 
dark  wood  standing  beside  each  other,  distinguished 
only  by  the  one  (Mordecai's)  being  a  little  larger  than 
the  other.  An  inscription  upon  the  wall  in  Hebrew 
ascribes  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  two  sons  of  a 
certain  Ismael,  eleven  hundred  years  ago.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  belief  of  this  being  the  proper  resting- 
place  of  Mordecai  is  not  universal  among  the  Jews ; 
some  suppose  Susa  to  be  the  proper  locality. 

2.  MoRDEC'AT.  A  person  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel  from  Babylon,  Kzr.  ii.  2;  Xc  vii.  7.  As  the  number 
of  these  companions  of  Zerubbabel  is  only  ten  in 
Ezra  and  eleven  in  Nehemiah,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  all  men  of  distinction  among  the  exiles.  I  n 
a  passage  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  xi.  4,  <>\  which  gives  an 
account  of  troubles  excited  by  the  Samaritans  against 
the  Jews,  about  that  time,  as  they  were  rebuilding 
the  temple,  the  names  of  Ananias  and  Mordecai  are 
given  along  with  that  of  Zerubbabel  as  ambassadors 
from  the  Jews  to  king  Darius.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Mordecai  may  be  the  subject  of  this  article.  We 
may  affirm  confidently  that  he  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Mordecai  of  the  book  of  Esther.  [n.  c.  M.  u  ] 

MO'REH  [teaf/tcr],  PLAIN  OF.  Such  is  the  de- 
signation in  our  English  Bible  of  the  first  recorded 
halting-place  of  Abraham  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He 
passed  through  the  land  till  he  came  "to  the  place  of 
Sichcm,  to  the  plain  of  Moreh''  (rrm  p\v,  Ge.  xii.  (rt; 
more  properly  '•  ths  oak  of  Moreh."  And  as  the  plural 
is  also  used,  "oaks  of  Moreh,"  DC.  xi.  so,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  not  some  one  tree  merely  was  meant  to  be 
indicated  in  connection  with  Abraham's  temporally 
resting-place,  but  rather  a  clump  or  grove  of  oaks, 
with  one  perhaps  more  prominent  and  umbrageous 
than  others.  No  nearer  description  is  given  of  the 
particular  spot  than  that  it  was  about  Shechem,  or  as 
the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  further  intimates,  beside 
the  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Though  the  designa- 
tian  "plain  of  Moreh"  is  not  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  original,  there  can  yet  be  no  doubt  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  oaks  beside  which  Abraham  pitched  his 
tent  and  reared  his  first  altar,  was  in  the  valley  which 
stretches  away  from  Shechem,  and  in  an  angle  of  which 
it  is  itself  situated.  The  oak  under  which,  at  a  later 
period,  Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous  gear  of  his  house- 
hold, called  simply  "the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem,'' 
(ie.  xx\v.  4,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  was  the  same  that 
had  been  in  a  manner  consecrated  by  the  residence  and 
worship  of  Abraham. 

MO'REH,  HILL  OF,  mentioned  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  combined  forces  of  the  Midianites  and 
Amalekites  immediately  before  the  battle  in  which 
they  were  worsted  by  Gideon.  He  pitched,  it  is  said, 
beside  the  well  or  spring  of  Harod,  while  they  were  on 
the  north  side  of  them,  by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the 
valley,  Ju.  vii.  i.  The  spring  is  on  apparently  good 
grounds  identified  with  A  in  Ja/Uood,  011  the  slope  of 
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Mount  Gilboa  (Stanley,],.  :U2).  So  that  the  hill  of  Moreh 
must  have  been  one  of  the  several  rising  grounds,  or 
smaller  eminences,  which  appear  in  that  part  of  Esdra- 
elon  in  the  direction  of  the  Jordan —possibly  Little 
Hermon,  as  Stanley  and  others  have  conjectured. 

MORESH'ETH-GATH  [possession  of  Gxtt,].  A 
town  in  the  Shephelah  or  Low  Country  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned only  by  the  prophet  Micah,  and  by  him  asso- 
ciated with  other  towns  in  the  same  district,  with  Oath 
itself,  Lachish,  Mareshah,  Achzib,  &c.,  Mi.  i.  10-14.  The 
prophet  was  himself  a  native  of  it;  for  Micah  the 
Morasthito,  vev.  i,  is  all  one  with  Micah  of  Moresheth. 
The  second  part  of  the  name — Gath — is  generally 
understood  to  indicate  a  relation  of  nearness  to  that 
Philistine  city,  perhaps  of  some  land  of  dependence  on 
it.  Robinson  thinks  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
epithet  Gath,  but  understands  it  simply  to  denote  near- 
ness of  position  (Res.  ii.  p.  42:;).  Dr.  Thomson  would 
identify  the  place  with  the  Mareshah  of  Jos.  xv.  44, 
as  Jerome  also  appears  to  have  done  (Onomast'),  and 
would,  besides,  regard  it  as  a  mere  suburb  of  Gath. 
He  thinks  the  prophet  probably  wrote  Moresheth-Gath 
in  order  to  fix  the  location  of  the  suburb  by  the  name 
of  the  main  city  ( Land  and  jiook,  ch. :;?).  But  this  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  separate  mention  by  the  prophet 
of  both  Mareshah  and  Gath  along  with  the  other. 
Moresheth-Gath  has  a  distinct  place  of  its  own.  and  is 
spoken  of  as  going  to  receive  presents  from  Lachish  or 
some  party  not  clearly  defined.  It  is  by  no  means 
probable,  besides,  that  a  prophet  like  Micah  should 
have  belonged  to  the  suburb  of  a  Philistine  city.  But 
that  his  birth-place  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 

MOR'IAH  [that  which  Jihocah  It  a*  nnn'ic  fine  see],  a 
word  which  occurs  only  twice;  "the  land  of  Moriah." 
on  one  of  the  mountains  of  which  Abraham  was  to 
offer  his  son,  Ge.  xxii.  2,  and  '''mount  Moriah.''  on 
which  Solomon  built  the  temple,  2  cu.  iii.  i.  Three 
questions  have  been  agitated  in  regard  to  it. 

1.  Where  was  it.-  There  can  be  no  reasonable  dis- 
pute as  to  the  situation  of  the  temple  (xfc  Jtrti's.vr.K.'Ui. 
This  would  determine  also  the  scene  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice,  but  for  one  circumstance,  namely,  the  ques- 
tion, 

"2.  Is  it  the  same  place  that  is  mentioned  in  both 
these  texts  ?  This  has  1  >ecn  the  almost  universal  opinion 
of  scholars  down  to  the  present  day;  though  a  few,  like 
Michaelis,  Bleek,  and  Tuch,  in  Germany,  and  Dean 
Stanley  in  our  own  country,  have  denied  this,  and  have 
fixed  the  place  at  or  about  Mount  Gerizim  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shechem.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  more  northern  situation  are  such  as  these:  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  which  shall  be  noticed  under  the 
third  question;  the  distance  of  Jerusalem  from  Bcer- 
sheba,  too  little  to  occupy  three  days,  which,  however, 
it  is  not  said  to  have  done,  and  yet  which  a  journey  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  hours  might,  in  the  circumstances, 
have  done,  while  the  argument  may  be  retorted  that 
the  distance  to  Shechem  is  rather  too  much;  that 
Abraham  '"'saw  the  place  afar  off,"'  as  Gerizim  indeed 
can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  whereas  Moriah  can 
be  seen  only  on  approaching  it,  an  argument  which 
rests  too  much  weight  on  a  very  indeterminate  word: 
that  Samaritan  tradition  regards  this  as  the  spot, 
countei-baianced  surely  by  the  opposing  Jewish  tradition, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  general  belief  that 
their  tradition  and  vanity  have  led  the  Samaritans  to 
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falsify  the  reading  about  the  site  of  the  altar  from  Ebal 
into  Gerizim  at  De.  xxvii.  4.  it  is  true  that  Abra- 
ham's iirst  altar  seems  to  have  been  near  Shechem,  at 
the  plain  (or  rather  the  oak;  of  Moreh.  with  \vliich 
name  Moriah  is  identified  by  some,  Go.  xii.  ii,  7;  but  if  it 
was  on  this  altar  or  at  this  place  that  Abraham  was 
called  to  offer  up  Isaac,  probably  the  locality  would 
have  been  less  indistinctly  pointed  out  at  eh.  xxii.  2. 
And  the  spot  is  connected  with  ''the  mount  of  the 
Lord,"'  ver.  \ t,  which  undoubtedly  and  by  universal  usage 
is  .Mount  /ion:  at  least  the  only  exception.  Mount  Sinai. 
Nu.  x.  33,  is  easily  explained  in  that  instance,  ami  cannot 
lie  thought  of  here.  Accordingly,  scholars  so  little  in- 
fluenced by  old  opinions  and  evangelical  sentiments  as 
Gescnius,  Kwald,  Winer,  and  Knobel,  have  no  hoita- 
tation  in  rejecting  this  ne\v  view.  There  is  indeed 
nothing  that  should  be  called  orthodox:  or  the  r  verse 
in  either  view.  Yet  to  a  believing  student  of  the  word 
of  ( Jod  there  id  something  natural  in  observing  how  this, 
tiie  scene  of  the  most  extraordinary  sacrificial  worship 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  became  the  sent  of  the  temple. 
and  the  centre'  of  all  service,  while  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
c.mtimied.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  often  in  the  pa- 
triarchal history  there  was  some  transaction  which  in- 
vested witli  solemn  or  attra'-tive  associations  th<  places 
which  came  to  l,e  of  special  importance  in  the  lat>  r 
history  of  the  pe,,p]e  of  Israel,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  divine  providence  similar  event  <  recur,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  to  I  >a\  id  at  the 
place  of  tins  altar,  n  minds  us  of  his  earlier  appearance 
to  Abraham.  And  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
connect  Melehi/.edek  with  .Jerusalem  confer  some  ad- 
ditional probability  upon  the  opinion  that  Moriah  was 
at  the  same  place:  and  that  in  the  place  where  that 
remarkable  man  exercised  his  ministry  as  priest  of  the 
most  High  God,  the  proverb  was  originated  and  applied, 
"'In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  for  ]le]  shall  be  seen." 
Certainly  the  burden  of  proof  IR.S  upon  those  who 
assert  that  there  were  two  places  known  bv  the  name 
Moriah.  Ileugstenherg  suggests  that  the  rarity  of 
the  name  maybe  thus  explained.  The  patriarchs  gave 
names  to  places  in  connection  with  important  events  in 
their  spiritual  history,  and  these  names  were  at  once 
firmly  attached  to  these  places  by  the  people  of  l-rae], 
in  so  far  as  they  took  possession  of  them  in  the  time  of 
Joshua;  thus  it  was  with  Bethel,  Penuel,  Mahanaim. 
But  Jerusalem  remained  a  heathen  city  till  the  time  of 
Oavid,  and  the  Canaanitish  name  of  Zion  was  not  dis- 
turbed; in  fact,  Abraham's  name,  Moriah,  was  almost 
forgotten,  and  might  have  passed  out  of  memory  alto- 
gether but  for  the  transaction  of  the  Lord  with  David, 
which  recalled  to  the  people  the  transaction  with  Abra- 
ham on  the  same  spot. 

3.  What  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  name?  At 
the  commencement  of  this  article  we  have  given  the 
only  one  which  seems  satisfactory,  when  wo  consider 
the  allusion  of  the  writer  as  we  compare  Ge.  xxii.  2 
with  ver.  1  L  and  so  also  at  1  Ch.  in.  1.  It  is  also  the 
derivation  most  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  language 
when  we  regard  rryb  (marlal}  as  compounded  of  rr 
(Jak},  the  great  name  of  God,  and  rwrn  (mor'cfi),  "what 
one  is  made  to  see,"  especially  considering  that  this 
form  of  the  very  common  verb,  "  to  sec,"  namely,  the 
hophal,  occurs  four  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  no- 
where in  later  books.  This  derivation  is  simple  and 
natural,  the  changes  on  the  letter  n,  which  occurs  twice, 
being  precisely  the  same  as  in  such  a  name  as  rTTE.  ; 


and  the  weak  letter  N  being  dropped,  as  it  often  is,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  the  doubling  of  the  preceding- 
letter,  which  however  is  a  guttural,  and  necessarily  takes 
the  form  of  a  single  letter  with  a  long  vowel.  In  fact, 
it  is  so  natural,  that  the  ancient  translations  almost  all 
favour  it:  Symmachus  and  the  Vulgate  Certainly  with 
most  distinctness,  yet  also  probably  Oukelos  when  lie 
renders  it  "the  land  of  worship."  or  "of  divine  ser- 
vice, with  reference  to  the  word  nini-'cli,  as  used  in  the 
description  of  the  tabernacle  as  .-7«></-//  to  Moses  in  the 
mount.  ']  ne  only  competing  derivation  which  is  worth 
mentioning  is  that  which,  quite  correctly  according  to 
•grammatical  form,  regards  Moriah  as  the  feminine  of 
Moreh:  the  plain  (or  more  correctly  the  oak'  of  Moreh 
was  the  place  where  Abraham  built  his  iirst  altar  in  the 

'  land  of  Canaan.  The  Septuagint  has  given  the  same 
translation  "high"  to  thc.-e  two  proper  names;  though 

:  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  has  succeeded  in  justify- 
ing the  rendering,  nor  indeed  in  giving  any  satisfactory 
rendering  besides  the  one  \\e  have  adopted. 

llnfonnatieii  .,,,  the  word  ni.-i\  ]„•  f.mnd  in  tin-  Itu-tionavi.-s 
and  the  Comment  iries;  al-ci  in  Moip;U'iil>.'n,'  cm  tin;  ]Ynt;unirh, 
M.I.  i.  ),.  -J7-1  277;  vol.  ii.  ],.  l.v..  !,;•:,  ;,,  ,),,.  English  traiisln 


MORTAR.  1.  A  sort  of  cup  or  basin  in  which 
anything  is  pounded  by  means  of  a  pestle.  The  mortal- 
may  lie  made  either  of  metal  or  of  earthenware:  and 

j  probably  both  materials  \\ere  called  into  nse  for  this 
purpose  from  a  very  remote  period  of  time.  Perhaps 

|  still  earlier  use  might  be  made  of  wood  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  most  ancient  mention  of  a  mortal-  is  in 

,  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  children  of 
Israel  prepared  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  Nu.  xi.  s, 
"The'  people  went  about  and  gathered  it.  and  gn.und 
it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar."  Here  the  Hebrew 
word  is  n:i»p  ni!'i/i',,;i/i)!  \\hich  is  a  noun  derived  from 

i  the  verb  occurring  alongside  of  it;  and  its  essential 
meaning  would  be  a  place  f,,r  beating  or  crushing. 

!  The  only  other  text  in  which  \\e  find  the  word  marlar, 
has  reference  to  a  similar  preparation  of  food,  rr.  xxvii. 
±.',  "Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat  with  a  pe>l]e.  yet  will  not  his  foolishness 
depart  from  him."  Here  again  the  noun  is  a  deriva- 
tive, in  much  the  same'  grammatical  form,  from  the 
verb  with  which  it  is  united,  and  would  mean  a  place 
for  braying  or  bruising:  it  is  however  a  different  Hebrew 
word,  namely  tT^-p  (mdnha/i),  which  is  found  once 
again,  in  the  history  of  Samson,  but  in  a  secondary 
meaning  taken  from  the  shape  of  a  mortar.  Ju.  xv  in, 
"God  clave  a  Imf/oic  phic c  that  was  in  the  jaw,"  or. 
in  Lehi,  "and  there  came  water  thereout." 

2.  MoitTAR,  spelled  in  some  editions  of  the  Bible 
iiiorto;  is  the  word  descriptive  of  any  cement  used  in 
building.  Most  frequently  this  word  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  nph  (////<7wo-).  Thus  the  builders  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  "had  brick  for  stone  and  slime,"  that 
is,  bitumen,  "had  they  for  Mortur,"  Cc.xi.  3.  Again, 
the  Egyptians  made  the  lives  of  the  children  of  Israel 
"bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mor/nr,  and  in  brick, 
and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field,"  Ex  i.  1 1,  in 
which  passage,  however,  Kosenmuller  and  Keil  under- 
stand that  the  clay  is  meant  out  of  which  the  bricks 
were  formed.  Certainly  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  "clay;"  but  this  might  be  used  as  a 
cement  then,  precisely  as  mud  often  is  still.  Thus  it 
occurs  as  a  parallel  to  "^  (tit),  which  is  rendered  by 
the  words  "clay"  and  "mire"  and  "dirt."  So  it  is  in 
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Is.  xli.  2;~.  ".Ifc  sliiill  conic  upon  princes  as  upon  mor- 
t.u-.  fin*]  as  the  potter  tivadelh  clay:''  ami  again,  N:t.  iii.1I, 
"(!o  into  clay,  and  tread  the  mortar,  make  strong  tlie 
brick-kiln.1'  Another  Hebrew  \\ord  translated  ''mortar" 
is  -e«  ('/ij,f,/n-\  usually  rendered  "dust."  P.oth  ren- 
derings occur  in  the  account  of  the  treatment  of  the 
lepn.ns  house,  I.-,  xiv.  II,  12,  "And  he  shall  cause  the 
house  to  be  sera.) MM!  within  round  about,  and  they  shall 
pour  out  tli"  diixt  tha',,  ihey  scrape  oil'  without  the  city 
into  an  unclean  place;  and  they  shall  take  other  stones, 
anil  put  them  in  the  place  of  (hose  stones;  and  he  shall 
take  other  niortui-,  and  shall  plaster  the  house."  There 
is  yet  one  other  Hebrew  word  for  mortar,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  o  mnection  with  this  verb  to  plaster,  and  in 
a  context  which  seems  to  make  it  clear  that  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  bright  white  cement  of  lime- 
is  meant,  perhaps  in  its  most  dax/.ling  or  attractive  form, 
and  it  is  accordingly  rendered  by  the  best  authorities, 
"plaster.''  "  white-wash,"  '•'stucco.''  The  word  is  Vcn 
(fii/i/u/).  which  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  unsavoury,  .n.bvi.  o,  or  foolish,  l,a.  ii.  iu  and  tin- 
translators  of  the  English  Kihle  appear  to  have  wished 
to  keep  u]>  a  connection  betwe'-ii  the  different  senses 
of  tin-  word,  as  they  render  the  passage,  Kzc.  xiii.  ](i, 
which  is  repeated  several  times  by  the  prophet  in 
various  slightly  altered  forms.  "  I'ecauso.  even  because 
tliev  have  seduced  my  people,  saying,  Peace,  and  there 
was  no  pea.cc;  and  one  built  up  a  wall,  and  lo,  others 
daubed  it  iritJi  untentpcrcd  -uiarftir."  .It  appears  to  be 
better  to  regard  the  words  as  entirely  distinct,  ami  to 
translate,  "And  lo,  others  plastered  it.  or  white-washed 
it:"  the  useless  work  of  these  false  prophets  being  set 
off  to  the  best  advantage  by  their  associates.  The 
passage  so  understood  would  be  a  sort  of  parallel  to 
Mat.  xxiii.  '27,  ""Woe  unto  yon,  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres, 
which  indeed  nppeur  benntifnl  outward,  but  are  within 
full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  of  all  uncleanness;"  only 
that  in  the  former  passage  it  is  the  work  of  the  false 
teachers  which  is  spoken  of  rather  than  their  persons, 
and  in  conformity  with  this,  not  so  much  their  pollu- 
tion as  their  insufticienev  in  spite  of  all  their  fair  pre- 
tensions. [G.  c.  M.  ix  | 

MORTER.     &e  MORTAR  (2). 

MOSE'RAH  [rrci-3 ;  Sept.  WaaovpovO:  the  plural 
Heb.  in  the  mas.  signifies  //«//(/.<].  One  of  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness, 
lie.  x.  0;  no  doubt  the  same  as  Moseroth  in  Xu.  xxxiii.  :>o 
-—the  latter  being  only  the  plural  form,  and  both  being 
associated  with  the  same  u'roup  or  series  of  encamp- 
ments. Tt  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with,  or  near.  .Mount  Hor:  because  it  is  said  in  Deute- 
ronomy that  Aaron  died  there.  There  is  a  remarkable 
hill  still  bearing  that  name,  called  Ji'hd  MfnUra.lt,  or 
M/nli'irid.  standing  within  HW//  rl  Murralt,  at  the 
point  where  W«dy  cl  Filcrcli  enters  into  Wady  el  Mur- 
rah.  and  where  the  Litter  turns  from  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  south-east  or  E.S.E.  towards  the  Arabah. 
The  name  is  onlv  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Moserah — the  d  in  Moderah  being  the  palatal  d,  or 
the  Arabic  d//nd  or  dotted  arid,  which  answers  to  the 
Hebrew  samccli,  the  s  in  Moserah.  This  hill  is  of  a 
singular  and  striking  form,  a  perfect  sugar-loaf,  or  a 
very  upright  truncated  cone,  flat  at  the  top.  rising 
some  700  or  800  feet  perhaps  from  the  bed  of  Wady 
el  Murrah,  at  the  vertex  of  the  angle  formed  by  that 
wadv  and  Wadv  el  Fikreh.  It  stands  at  the  foot  or 


near  the  foot  of  the  high  and  steep  wall  of  precipice 
which  rims  all  the  way  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea  along  the  north  side  of  Wady  el  Fikreh 
and  Wady  el  .Murrah,  the  great  barrier  which  evidently 
farmed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Land  of  Promise; 
about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  /;'*->'/'/<  7 // ,  a  steep  and 
difficult  /iLi/ag  ascent,  the  chief  entrance,  in  all  this 
region  on  the  east  side  of  the  central  range,  out  of  the 
wilderness  into  the  Holy  Land,  unquestionably  the 
ancient  Munich  Acrahlilni,  or  Ascent  of  the  Serpents, 
Jos.  xv.  3;  Nu.  xxxiv.  4,  so  called,  possibly,  not  from  any 
connection  with,  or  reference  to,  the  plague  of  fiery 
serpents,  with  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  af- 
flicted, which  took  place  south  of  Mount  Hor,  some- 
whore  towards  Akabah,  where  scorpions  still  more 
particularly  abound,  but  from  the  zigzag  or  serpentine 
form  of  the  ascent.  There  are  three  ascents  near  each 
oth<T  at  that  place,  which  may  account  for  the  word 
Acrabbim  being  in  the  plural  number.  The  name  may 
be  still  preserved  in  the  word  /-V//Y//,  or  P.ikreh,  an 
anagram  of  AcrnJi.  The  Wady  el  Fikreh  and  Wady 
el  Murrah  form  a  very  distinct  and  strongly  defined 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Promised  Land  and 
the  wilderness.  The  mountains  on  the  north  side  are 
higher,  rising  some  1 :"»()((  or  2000  feet  or  more,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  covered  with  pasture;  while  the  hills  on 
the  south  side  are  perfectly  bare,  barren,  and  desolate, 
and  broken  into  all  fantastic  forms,  especially  towards 
the  west,  on  the  south  side  of  Wady  el  Murrah.  where 
they  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  present,  as  seen 
from  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  Wady  el  Murrah. 
about  12  or  1~>  miles  west  of  Jebel  Moderah,  a  truly 
hideous  and  howling  wilderness,  the  ancient  ''terrible 
wilderness  "  of  Zin  (ace  Zix).  These  mountains  on  the 
south  side  of  Wady  el  Murrah,  towards  its  western 
extremity,  the  "mountainous  region"  in  Robinson's 
map,  are  called  J<W  cl  Murrah,  or  the  Mountain  of 
the  .1  nioritt  a.  DC.  i.  in,  which,  as  such,  may  have  extended 
as  far  as  Kadesh  to  the  we.-t.  and  somewhat  to  the 
north  of  Wady  el  Murrah,  round  its  western  extremity, 
as  the  territory  of  the  Aza/imeh  now  does.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  region  south  of  Wady  el  Murrah, 
looking  like  a  grand  glowing  lime-kiln,  or  a  great  boil- 
ing cauldron,  suddenly  arrested  and  fixed,  as  if  it  had 
once  been  mightily  shaken  into  all  fantastic  shapes, 
reminds  one  of  the  expression  in  the  Psalms,  "The 
Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,"  I's.  xxix.  8. 

The  line  of  Wady  el  Fikreh  and  Wady  el  Murrah 
runs  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  in 
a  south-westerly  direction.  The  boundary  line  turned 
off  almost  immediately  "from  the  south,"  or  from  a 
southerly  direction  out  of  the  (ihor.  into  Wady  el 
Kikreh,  and  proceeded  south-west  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  precipice  towards  Ks-Snfah  (the  Rock),  or 
Maaleh  Acrabbim,  and  then  along  Wady  el  Murrah, 
ascending  up  towards  Kadesh,  Nu.  xxxiv.  3-:>;  Jos.  xv.  1-3. 
The  western  extremity  of  Wady  el  Murrah  corresponds 
or  is  in  a  line  with  Wady  Kadeis,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  central  range,  which  is  at  first  a  narrow  ravine, 
descending  westward,  then  a  gorge,  in  which  lies  A  in 
I\adc!.t,  with  the  rock  and  waters  of  Kadesh  (see 
KADESH),  and  then,  about  300  or  400  yards  west  of 
the  fountain,  issues  in  a  wide  rectangular  plain  at  its 
north-east  angle.  This  plain  is  about  9  or  10  miles 
long,  east  and  west,  and  5  or  6  miles  broad,  north  and 
south,  and  is  bounded  on  three  sides,  north,  east,  and 
south,  by  high  mountains,  being  quite  open  to  the  west 
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towards  Jcfji-l  d  Halnl.  Here,  no  doubt,  in  this  grand 
plain,  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  at  Kadesh,  or 

in  ///'/// ///«//.  The  plain  is  still  called  Salicl  (plain),  <>r 
\V<ii!  i/  <r  JUIiini,  or  Rat  mat.  The  mountains  <m  the 
cast  and  on  the  south  of  tin's  plain  are  called  Ji.>nl 
K<ulf!x,  the  ancient  wilderness  of  Kadcxli,  which  farmed 
a  part  of  the  wilderness  of  /in,  as  Jcl>el  Kadi  is  is  now 
the  western  side  of  the  wild  mountainous  region  smith 
of  Wady  el  Alurrah  and  \Vady  Kadeis,  or  the  part  ot' 
that  "terrible  wilderness"  which  lies  towards  Kadi  .-h 
or  A  in  Kadeis.  The  hilis  which  bound  the  rectangular 
plain  on  the  north  side  are  called  ./</,</  K<nl<  irut, 
amongst  winch,  in  a  line  westward  from  A  hi  Kadeis, 
lies.  \in  Kmli  iriit,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced, 
Ailiirtit,  ancient  A'/"/;  Jos.  \v.  :;.  'I'o  the  west  of  Jebel 
Kadeir.it  is  ,/</;</  Kiistiiildi,  separated  froiu  the  former 
by  a  broad  gap  or  pas-age,  "lie  of  the  entrances  in  this 
region  into  the  Promised  Land.  At  the  foot  of  del >cl 
Ka-viineh.  in  this  pa-sage,  is  .!  in  A'c.-v  inn  li,  or  Aseimeh, 
ancient  A:n«>//,  another  locality  in  the  border.  Kesaiu 
is  actually  put  for  A/nnm  in  the  Targum  of  .loiiathan. 
On  the  smith  side  of  deliel  Kaseimeh  is  an  open  plain, 
e\teiid;iiLr  far  to  the  south  towards  Mount  Sinai,  toward-; 
the  west  to  the  has,-  of  Jchcl  ,'  Ha/at  and  Yeld;  and 

towards  the  east    to  the  feet  of    ,/</>!/    Kmli  lit,  the  great 

plain  of  I'aran.  or  Ml-  I'aran,  the  proent  /><>/rt  it  Til:. 
(!c.  xiv.  1C;  xxi.  21  (.«<  PAKAN).  Here,  near  Kaseimeh,  or 
over  against  the  western  extreniitv  of  .lobel  Kadeirat, 
the  plain  of  Kadesh.  /'.».  the  rectangular  plain  uestot' 
Kadeis.  enters  into  the  great  plain  of  I'aran,  and  there 
Kadesh  becomes  identical  with  I'aran;  so  that  the 
children  of  Israel,  encamping  in  Kadesh,  or  in  Ritlnnah. 
might  be  said  at  the  same  time  to  encamp  in  I'aran. 
I'Yolll  Kaseimeh  the  boundary  line  proceeded  we.-tward 

to  \V  aily  el  Arish.  or  "the  river  of  Egypt."  entering'  that. 
wady  at  the  point  where  it  turns  westward,  and  passing 
there  through  a  gorge,  \\here  ,/('/</  </  JInlnl,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  gorge,  within  the  air/le  formed  bv  the 
bend  of  Wady  el  Arish.  rises,  a  bold,  striking,  and  con- 
spicuous object,  as  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  north  to 
a  great  distance,  towering  above  all  the  intervening 
hills,  a  grand  landmark,  pointing  out  the  termination 
or  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the 
south,  undoubtedly  the  Mount  Ilnlnl:  of  Scripture,  the 
name  of  which  may  be  still  retained  in  llnlnl.  or  per- 
haps in  .lebel  Yiitk,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  same 
range,  of  which  .lebel  el  Halal  is  the  northernmost, 
highest,  and  most  prominent  point.  Jus.  \i.  i7;xii.  7.  This 
is  unquestionably  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Land 
of  Promise,  as  indicated  by  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  and  decided  by  so  many  names  still  found  of 
ancient  places  which  stood  in  the  border  line. 

Jebel  AI oderah  stands  just  outside  this  line,  at  the 
foot  of  the  lofty  precipice  which  formed  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  boundary,  near  the  great  but  difficult 
ascent  of  Es-Sufah,  or  Maaleh  Acrabbim.  There  is  a 
remarkable  tradition  among  the  Arabs  about  this  singu- 
lar hill.  A  wicked  city,  they  say,  once  stood  on  the 
spot,  and  the  inhabitants  were  so  wicked,  that  the  earth 
opened  beneath  them  ami  swallowed  them  up,  and  this 
hill  rose  up  in  the  place.  Sometimes  they  add  that 
stones  also  fell  upon  them  from  heaven.  Reference, 
no  doubt,  is  made  to  the  destruction  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram.  If  the  word  (iicampmtnt  or  company  \s  put 
for  city,  the  account  is  strikingly  similar,  or,  as  it  might 
be  said,  the  same-.  It  is  not  stated  in  Scripture  where 

Korali  and  his  companions  met  their  fearful  doom;  but 
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I  if  AI  oderah  be  the  place,  we  have  here  not  only  a 
distinct  record  of  the  event  in  the  Arab  tradition, 
but  in  the  hill  itself,  however  it  may  have  been  formed, 
a  striking  monument  of  the  awful  catastrophe.  The 
children  of  Israel  probably  came  to  Aloderah.  thinking 

]  they  might  be  able  to  enter  in  at  that  place  by  the  great 
ascent  of  Es-Sufah,  or  Alaaleh  Acrabbim,  or  were  led 
there  by  the  pillar  of  cloud,  that  thev  niiuht  see  that 
they  could  not  easily  enter  in  by  that  way.  Korah  ami 
his  companions  might  possibly  insist  on  going  in  by 
that  pass,  in  spite  of  what  Moses  and  Aaron  might  say, 

I  and  this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  the  rebellion. 

In    De.    x.  ti.  it   is   said    that   the   children    of    Israel 

;  came  from  /'f/rn//i  of  tin;  children  of  .laakan,  or  Peno- 

!  jaakan,  to  Mi»n rah:  but  in  >,'u.  .\\.\iii.  ;!1,  that  they 
moved  from  Mo.n  )•»?//,  or  Moserah,  to  J!i  m  -jiin/,;i,i, 
and  from  thence  to  //<,r-/i<ii/i<f;/nt/,  or  (.'ntfi/ui/n//,  and 
to  .J.ithatli.  If  they  came  fnun  the  south  to  Moserah, 
as  most  probably  they  did.  on  the  supposition  that 
Moderah  is  Moserah,  and  if  IVne-  jaakan  lay  somewhere 

!  in   the   Arabah,   near  A  in  il    \\\ilnli,  or  between   that 

1  and  Mount  llor.  as  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  on 
their  way  from  Mo.-erah  to  I  lordiagid^ad.  or  (  Judgodah, 
and  .lotbath,  the  present  (iliii(lli<iii'nUi  and  Ad/i/uli  (m1 
Jnrr.ATin,  the  children  of  Israel  may  have  encamped 
at  P.ceroth  of  the  Pent-  jaakan  on  their  \\av  to  Moserah. 
and  on  their  return  towards  <  hnlgodah  and. lotbath. 
I  n  I  >euteroiio]iiy.  the  first  encampment  at  Pene-jaakan 
may  be  recorded;  and  in  Numbers,  the  second  on  their 
return,  which  may  have  been  of  longer  duration,  and 
mav  therefore  have  been  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
stations  in  Nu.  .\x.\iii.  There  an;  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  encampment  at  Peiic-jaakan  lay 
somewhere  in  the  Arabah,  near  Ain  el  Weibeh.  or  be- 
tween that  fountain  and  Mount  llor.  There  is  a  regu- 
lar belt  of  fountains  round  that  spot — A  >n  Ruwciridcli, 
Ain  //.''/">//,  Ain  </  Mm;  !<//,</,.  Ain  il  W,',!,,!,.  Ain  rl 
Uliiiinr.  and  others.  These  would  be  the  i:«i-nth  (or 
wells)  of  the  I '.cue- jaakan.  The  name  may  be  still 
ret.aiin  d  perhaps  in  II '</<///>'//•<///;/,  a  broad  and  deep 
channel,  or  "a  large  and  deep  \\adv."  as  Prof.  Robin- 
son calls  it,  running  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Edom.  immediately  north  of  Petra,  across  the  Aral  all 
in  a  north-westerly  direction.  The  I>ene- jaakan  were, 
no  doubt,  the  descendants  of  Jaakan,  the  son  of  Kx.er, 
son  of  Seir  the  llorite,  1  Ch.  i.  i'J,  and  miiiht  therefore  lie 
expected  to  lie  found  somewhere  among  or  near  the 
mountains  of  Edom.  The  name,  as  given  in  (Jo. 
xxxvi.  '27,  is  Akini,  and  Wady  es  Sikakin  may  be  re- 
garded as  Wady  cs  Sik  'Akin,  the  Sik  or  Water-carrier 
of  Akin,  the  great  channel  which  drained  the  hills  or 
territory  of  Jaakan  and  his  descendants.  If  the 
encampment  lay  on  the  south  of  Wady  es  Sikakin, 
between  that  wady  and  Mount  Hor,  the  distance  from 
Petra  would  agree  with  that  given  by  Kusebius,  who 
says  (oiioiii.  Been. tli  (il.  Jarim),  that  the  spot  was  shown  in 
his  time  ten  miles  from  Petra.  There  is  great  proba- 
bility, therefore,  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  that 
the  encampment  at  Iteeroth  of  the  .licnc- jaakan  lay  in 
this  part  of  the  Arabah,  between  Wady  es  Sikakin.  or 
Ain  el  Weibeh,  and  Mount  Hor,  and  the  children  of 
Israel  may  have  encamped  here  on  their  way  to  Mmlc- 
rah,  or  Moserah,  and  on  their  return  to  (iudgodah  and 
Jotbath. 

But  in  the   Samaritan   Pentateuch   the   passage   in 
Deuteronomy   is   thus   given:    ''And   the   children   of 
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Israel,  journeying  from  Moserah,  pitched  their  tents  in 
Bene-jaakan."      If  this  be  the  correct  reading,  the  ap- 
parent inconsistency  between  Deuteronomy  and  Num- 
bers would  disappear;  the  order  of  the  encampments 
would  be  the  same.      This  would  also  remove  another 
difficulty   connected    with    the    death   of    Aaron.       In 
Numbers  it  is  said  that  he  died  on  Mount  Hor;  but  in 
Deuteronomy,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  our 
Authorized   Version,    that    he    died    at    Moserah.      If 
Jebel  JIarun,  close  to  Petra,  be  the  true  Mount  Hor. 
on  which  Aaron  died,  how  could  it  be  said  that  he  died 
at  Moserah  or  Moderah?     Some  have  supposed  that 
Jebcl  Mfxlcmli  may  be  Mount  Hor.     In  many  respects 
it  would  answer.     It  would  be  "by  the  coast  of  the 
land  of  Edom,"  for  the  wilderness  of  Zin  which  lay  on 
or  along  the  south  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  is  said 
to  have  been  "  the  coast  of  Edom,"  Jos.  xv.  \;  Xu.  xxxiv.  ?>, 
and  the  people  could  easily  see  Moses  and  Aaron,  not 
only  as  they  ascended,  but  when  on  the  top.     But  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Jebel  Harun  are  very  strong. 
Josephus  says  that  the  mountain  on  which  Aaron  died 
was  "  a  very  high  mountain,  standing  by  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Arabs,  which  was  formerly  called  Arcc,  but 
now  Petra"    (Ant.  iv.  4, 7).     Jebel  Harun  is  said  to  be 
4000  feet  above  the  plain  of  the  Arabah.     Eusebius 
(Onom.)  says  that  Mount  Hor  was  "close  to  the  city  of 
Petra,"     And   the  Arab  tradition  not   only  confirms 
this  testimony,  but  points  out  the  tomb  of  Neby  Harun 
(the  prophet  Aaron),  a  little  chapel  or  mausoleum  like 
many  ancient  tombs  in  Palestine,  on  the  top  of  Jebel 
Harun.     Arab  tradition  respecting  localities  is  gene- 
rally found  to  be  correct,   especially  when  confirmed 
by  Christian  and  Jewish  tradition ;  as  for  instance  their 
tradition  respecting  the  tomb  of  Abraham  at  Hebron; 
the  tomb  of  llachel  near  Ephratah  or  Bethlehem;  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  near  Jacob's  well;  the  tomb  of  Joshua 
at  Keffel  litres  (Timnath-Heres,  Ju.  ii.  8,<A,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  south-west  from  Shiloh;  the  tomb  of 
i      the  priests  of  Baal,  a  large  mound  or  barrow,  at  the 
foot  of  the  extreme  and  highest  point  of  Mount  Carmel, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon,  called  Tell  el  Qassees,  or 
Heap  of  the  Priests:  and  the  tomb  of  Hiram,  a  singular 
monument  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  form,  consisting 
of  large  hewn  stones,  and  bearing  unmistakable  marks 
of  great  antiquity,  on  the  hills  east  of  Tyre.     It  seems, 
therefore,  that  Jebel  Harun  must  be  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  died.     But  then  comes  the  question,  How  could 
it  be  said  also  that  he  died  at  Moserah  ?    If  the  Sama- 
ritan rendering  of  the  first  part  of  De.  x.  6  be  correct, 
the  two   stations,   Moserah   and  Beeroth,   being   only 
transposed   according  to  the  order  in  the  Samaritan 
text,  all  the  difficulty  at  once  disappears.     The  passage 
would  then  be,  "And  the  children  of  Israel,  journeying 
from  Moserah,  pitched  their  tents  at  Beeroth  of  the 
children  of  Jaakari;   there  Aaron  died,"  i.e.  when  the 
children  of  Israel  were  encamped  in  Bene-jaakan,  near 
Wady  es  Sikakin,  or  immediately  south  of  that  wady 
and  Ain  el  Weibeh,  their  tents  being  spread  over  the 
plain  of  the  Arabah  to  the  very  foot  of  Mount  Hor, 
Aaron  ascended  that   mount   "  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people,"  by  Wady  el  Abyad,   apparently  the  shortest 
ascent  from  the  Arabah,  and  died  there.     From  this 
part  of  the  Arabah,  towards  Ain  el  Weibeh,   Mount 
Hor  is  not   only  visible,  but  a  very  conspicuous  and 
striking  object.       Professor  Robinson   says,   when  at 
Ain  el  Weibeh,  ' '  From  this  point  Mount  Hor  is  seen 
to   fine    advantage,    towering    in    lone    majesty,    and 
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prominent  above  all  the  peaks  which  immediately  skirt 
the  Arabah." 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 
say  that  "Beeroth  of  the  sons  of  Jacim  is  a  place  in 
the  wilderness,  at  which  Aaron  died,  and  is  shown  to 
the  present  day  at  the  tenth  milestone  from  the  city 
of  Petra,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain;"  referring  no  doubt 
by  "the  top  of  a  mountain/'  to  the  top  of  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  actually  died,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
were  encamped  at  Bene-jaakan  in  the  plain  below,  for 
elsewhere  they  state  that  Mount  Hor.  on  which  Aaron 
died,  was  close  to  Petra  (Onom.  Or). 

Some  have  supposed  the  whole  passage  in  Deutero- 
nomy to  be  an  interpolation  or  some  accidental  inser- 
tion or  misplacement  here  of  a  portion  of  Scripture 
intended  for  another  place,  or  some  mistake  committed 
by  a  scribe.  But  if  it  were  any  such  interpolation  or 
accidental  misplacement,  it  must  have  been  of  a  very 
early  date,  since  it  is  found  in  the  Samaritan  and  the 
Septuagint  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew;  and  if  made  at 
some  early  period,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  how  could  it 
appear  in  the  same  place,  by  any  accident  or  mistake, 
except  one  copied  it  from  the  other,  and  in  that  case 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  copy  the  same  as  the  origi- 
nal, whereas  the  passage  in  the  Samaritan  is  different 
from  the  Hebrew.  We  are  disposed  therefore  to  think 
that,  however  it  may  have  originally  stood,  whether  as 
suggested  from  the  Samaritan,  or  as  the  whole  passage 
in  the  Samaritan  is  given,  it  must  have  formed  a  part 
of  the  inspired  writings  of  Moses.  Reference  might 
perhaps  be  parenthetically  made  to  the  death  of  Aaron, 
and  to  Moserah,  where  the  rebels  met  the  lands  of 
death  (the  meaning  of  the  word  Moseroth),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  account  given  in  the  context,  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  of  Israel's  idolatrous  rebellion  at  Mount 
Sinai,  in  which  Aaron,  and  probably  the  rebels  who 
perished  at  Moserah,  were  implicated.  And  two 
encampments  are  added,  to  bring  the  children  of  Israel 
to  Jotbath  (good),  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  place,  "a 
land  of  rivers  of  waters,"  to  signify,  as  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Israel's  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  is  typical 
or  'illustrative,  that  when  the  camp  of  the  church  or 
the  believer's  heart  is  purged  of  rebels,  the  Lord  will 
soon  bring  them  to  a  spiritual  Jotbath,  a  r/ood  place, 
"a  good  land  and  a  large."  "a  place  of  broad  rivers 
and  streams,"  a  place  of  refreshing  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord.  [•*•  «•] 

MO'SES,  or  MO'SHEH  (nco\  is  given  in  the  LXX., 
in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  most  ancient  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament,  McoUo-^s,  in  the  Vulgate  Moyscs,  and 
in  the  Arabic  (j^xi  (Mvsa).  Numenius  (ap.  Eus.  Tnup. 
Ev.  ix.  8,27)  makes  it  Mowcuos,  and  Artapanus  (ap.  Ens. 

ibid.  27)  MciuffOS.       Manetho  (ap.  Joseph.  c.Apion,  i.  20,28,  31 ) 

calls  Moses  Osarsiph,  i.e.  sword  of  Osiris.  Chseremon 
converts  it  into  Ti  si  then.  Excepting  that  of  Abraham 
there  is  no  name  so  widely  known  and  honoured,  and 
this  after  a  period  of  thirty-four  centuries,  as  the  name 
of  Moses.  Not  only  is  it  equally  reverenced  by  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  but  among  Gentile 
historians  we  find  it  a  subject  of  praise  and  admiration. 
I.  Such  a  marvellous  character  was  not  exempted 
from  the  most  virulent  attacks  of  that  criticism  called  the 
RationaUsmus  vulgaris,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  devour  every  fragment  of  antiquity.  The  history  of 
Moses  was  considered  merely  a  tissue  of  contradictory 
statements,  till  Voltaire,  in  Question  sur  T Encyclopedic, 
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§  127,  boldly  called  his  very  existence  in  question.  The 
exodus  of  Israel,  of  which  Moses  was  the  sole  instrument, 
was  deprived  of  its  strictly  historical  basis.  G  oethe  wan- 
tonly reduced  the  forty  years'  wandering'  to  two  years. 
Most  of  the  halting  places  named  in  the  books  of 
Exodus  and  Numbers  were  deemed  unhistorical,  and 
the  whole  chain  of  events  was  said  to  be  purely  mythi- 
cal. De  \Vettc  in  Ins  Kritih  </<  /•  israt  litiscJn  n  Gi  tchichte, 
Grambery  in  his  volume  called  A'-  l!;/lonsi<.h  *  n,  \"atke  in 
his  /{i>j/i.--i-/if  Tiifnl,,.,;,,  Von  I'.ohl'-n  in  his  Commi atary 
to  t/tc  Hunk  of  (nitt*i.<,  and  George  in  his  ,/«<//'.<i7,< 
1'cxtt.  combine  to  reduce  the  \vhol.-  to  a  fable..  Even 
the  best  substantiated  acts  '  >f  Moses,  -ueli  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle,  the  founding  of  an  here- 
ditarv  priesthood,  the  appointment  of  cities  of  refuge, 
wore  assumed  to  have  been  stripped  of  every  vestigi 
of  historical  \vracitv. 

The  liudinu'  of  the  Law,  -i  Ki.  xxii.  •-,  was  -;\\<l  t  i 
prove  nothing  of  its  Mosaic  authorship,  because  the 
Egyptian  priests  pretended  to  have  become  possessed  of 
the  books  of  Hermes  in  the  same  way.  Tin;  tables  of 
stone,  us  evidence  of  the  historical  activity  of  Moses, 
were  said  to  be  no  evidence,  because  no  mention  is 
made  of  tin-in  at  the  revelation  of  the  decal"'_ue.  Ex.xx., 
but  only  on  a  later  occasion  in  eh.  xxii.  The  testimony 
of  their  existence,  l  Ki.  viii.  '.',  in  the  davs  of  Solomon  was 
thought  not  worthy  to  be  depend. -d  upon,  because  the 
author  lived  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem!  \'>\ 
such  frivolous  assertions  Nork  finds  himself  authori/.ed 
(see  Ilubn.isch-c-liiU'lacisdi-nibbinihche.s  Wiirterbuoli  t«>  resolve 
the  character  of  Moses  into  a  mythical  personage,  and 
to  level  the  marvellous  exodus,  and  the  subsequent 
journey  throii'_;-h  the  wilderness,  to  the  mythological 
conquests  of  (Kiris  or  those  of  Hacchus,  in  each  of1 
whom  personifications  of  the  solar  year  were  reeog- 
ni/.ed.  Moses  is  contrasted  with  iJaechus.  whose  grand- 
father  Kadmus  placed  liim  in  an  ark  and  exposed  him 
to  the  ocean.  The  i;i)0,OuU  tigliting  men  in  Israel  are 
assumed  to  be  so  main'  star-,  which  ancient  astrono- 
mers believed  to  exist.  The  wonder-working  rod  of 
Moses  was  considered  to  be  as  pure  a  fiction  as  the  ser- 
pent-rod of  Uernies.  Tile  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  bv 
Moses  and  his  followers  was  regarded  as  a  striking 
parallel  to  some  of  the  details  of  liacchus's  expedition 
to  India  (Xonnus,  xx.  2J3).  Bacchus  also  smites  the  H\- 
daspes  with  a  rod  and  passes  over  drvsliod  (\<mmis, 
xxiii.  ii:>,  l-Jl,  Urt-i^;  xxiv.  4i>.  Even  the  smiting  of  the 
rock  by  Moses  is  compared  to  a  myth  recorded  in  Euri- 
pides tnncch.  v.  7u'i),  to  Bacchus  smiting  a  rock,  not  in-  ' 
deed  in  his  own  person,  but  by  the  instrumentality  of 
his  priestess,  who  wielded  the  thyrsus-rod  with  a  simi-  j 
lar  result  of  water  flowing  from  it! 

These    attempts    to    neutralize    history    arc    quoted 
simply  as  literary  curiosities,  and  they  show  by  what 
methods  it  was  thought  possible  to  establish  the  mythi- 
cal origin  of  the  Jewish  commonweath.     But  as  the  his- 
torical veracity  of  the  Gospel  history  can  alone  account 
for  the.  existence  and  subsistence  of  Christianity,  so  the 
past  and  present  influence  of  the  Mosaic  constitution  ! 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  strictly  historical  charac- 
ter of  its  beginnings.      If  the  condition  of  Israel  up 
to    the    time    of    David    appear   incompatible  with  its  ' 
glorious  beginning  under  Moses,  it  must  be  remembered,  ; 
that  by  a  general  law  mighty  events  and  religious  re- 
vivals are  invariably  followed  by  a  corresponding  de- 
cline and  depression.     We  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  even  in  our  reformation  of  I 


Christianity.  Here  extraordinary  vigour  and  energy 
were  followed  by  a  comparative  unproductiveness  and 
lethargy.  In  the  fact,  therefore,  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges  the  grand  beginnings  scan  to  fall  short  and  the 
work  of  Moses  to  miscarry,  we  have  no  evidence  of  its 
unreal  or  mythical  character:  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
have  to  regard  it  as  suspicious  if  the  name  of  Moses  were 
perpetually  occurring  in  the  intermediate  history,  which 
is  said  to  be  at  variance  with  the  energy  of  the  Mosaic 
period.  Vet  even  ill  that  period  of  lethargic  reaction 
we  have  undeniable  allusions  to  the  great  events  of  the 
past  see  Ju.  vi.  s-10:  x.  11;  xi.  lf>;  xix.  "«\ .  and  that  in  sec- 
tions which  are  uniformly  acknowledged  by  the  adverse 
critics  as  most  ancient. 

The  reformation  of  lle/ekiah.  .ln>iah,  and  Ezra, 
rendered  a  determined  recurrence  to  Moses  and  the 
foundation  laid  bv  him  as  necessary  and  natural,  as 
our  own  Reformation  three  hundred  years  ago  rendered 
necessary  a  return  to  the  primitive  Scriptures  and 
apostolical  <  'hristianity. 

11.  The  time  of  tin  'birth  of  Moses  may  be  determined 
to  a  nicety  by  comparing  Ex.  vii.  7  vuth  1  Ki.  vi.  1. 
The  temple  wa>  built  lso  years  after  the  exodus;  and 
as  Moses  was  Ml  years  of  age  when  he  appeared  before 
I'haraoh,  his  birth  fell  in  the  year  1."<7I.  and  the 
exodus  in  II'.1 1  B.C.'  \Vearriveatthesamedateifwe 
refer  to  profane  authors.  Moses,  according  to  Mam  tho 
i.il>.  Ji.si'i>h.  <•  Apion,  i.  2(1  .  appears  under  kin-'  Ameliophis, 
who  closes  the  ISth  dvnasty.  Setlios.  his  son,  begins 
the  Hull,  and  Scchonchosis,  i.e.  Shishak.  1  Ki.  xiv.  '>:,,  the 
•J'Jd  dynasty.  The  duration  of  the  ll'th.  'Joth.  and  '_!  1  st 
dynasty  is  lix<d  bySyncelhis  at  171.  by  Eusebius  at 
I'."!  years;  and  according  to  this  latter  date,  Shishak 
would  have  ascended  the  throne  l!'!-i!u  years  after 
Solomon.  This  agrees  again  with  the  change  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  tile  second  half  of  Solomon's 
rei'^n,  i  Ki.  xi.  4",  in  the  relations  between  the  two  ^oveni- 
ments.  The  former  friendly  relations,  i  Ki.  iii.  1,  had 
so  far  changed  that  an  enemv  of  Solomon  found  pro- 
teetion  at  the  court  of  Egvpt,  l  Ki.  xi.  17,  io;  and  that 
expivs~ly  under  king  Seehoncliosis  or  Shishak,  who  had 
meanwhile  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  1'haraohs. 

As  regards  the  family  of  Moses,  the  following  pedi- 
gree is  '.riven  : 


Huv        Miriam     Annm  =   Elisheba      Moses  =  Ziin>onih 


b,  Abihu,  Eluu/.ur,  Itliain;ir 


Gershon,  Eliezer 


In  the  above  genealogy  several  members  were 
omitted,  as  is  the  case  in  Mat.  i.  and  Ezr.  vii.;  in  which 
latter  place  not  less  than  five  members  are  omitted,  as 
will  appear  from  1  Ch.  v.  33-35.  In  like  manner  the 
genealogy  of  Moses  passes  over  from  Amram,  the  son 
of  Kohath,  to  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses.  Jochebed 
also  is  called  a  daughter  of  Levi  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
descendant  (see  Ge.  vi.  2;  2  Sa.  i.  24).  Against  this  cannot 
be  quoted  Nu.  xxvi.  5'J,  where  she  is  said  to  have  been 
born  to  Levi  in  Egypt;  for  Levi  is  here  named  as  the 
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head  of  the  tribe.  That  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses, 
could  not  have  been  the  son  of  Kohath.  as  the  names 
might  suggest,  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  compari- 
son of  Ex.  vi.  l<i--25  with  Nu.  iii.  '27,  '-'s.  According 
to  the  last  passage  the  Kohathites  in  the  days  of 
.Moses  were,  divided  into  four  branches,  who  numbered 
MioO  males;  of  these  about  2050  men  and  boys  would 
necessarily  fall  to  the  Amramites.  Xow  .Moses  himself, 
Kx.  xviii.  ::,.),  had  only  two  sons.  If  therefore  the  Am- 
ram who  was  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Amramites,  had  been  identical  with  Amram  the  father 
of  Moses,  Moses  must  have  had  2147  brothers  and 
male  cousins.  As  this  is  impossible,  the  Amram  who 
was  his  father  could  not  have  been  the  son  of  Kohath. 
ami  of  necessity  several  members  must  be  omitted  in 
the  above  pedigree.  When  the  father  of  Moses  mar- 
ried  his  aunt  the  law  prohibiting  such  marriages  was 
not  yet  given,  Le.  xviii.  12  (sec  Tide,  Chron.  de  alt.  Test.  1*31), 
1>.  .'id;  Keil,  Com.  ii.  ;;:.;>). 

The  promises  given  to  the  fathers,  especially  the  one, 
Ge.  xv.  10,  that  God  would  visit  them  in  Egypt  in  the 
fourth  generation,  were  specially  cherished  in  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  Levi's  family  from  which  Moses 
sprang.  It  was  Jehovah  that  promised  to  Abraham: 
and  as  if  to  connect  that  very  covenant  name,  which 
was  heretofore  only  partially  known  to  the  fathers, 
with  the  approaching  time  in  which  the  promise  was 
to  be  fulfilled,  it  was  significantly  laid  upon  the  mother 
of  Moses,  TIDV  (Jochebed),  being  a  compound  of  Jeho- 
vah. That,  however,  such  compounds  were  otherwise 
fi Tinod  at  t/tut  tinic  among  other  tribes,  will  appear 
from  Ahijah,  irnw,  i  cu.  ii.  25,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah;  and  Abijah,  rPlN,  who  was,  according  to  1  Ch. 
vii.  8,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

That  there  was  such  faith  among  the  ancestors  of 
Moses  will  appear,  not  only  from  the  name  of  Joche- 
bed, but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  acted  at  the 
birth  of  Moses.  The  hiding  of  the  child  is  specially 
ascribed  to  the  mother  in  Ex.  ii.;  but  the  LXX., 
following  perhaps  another  reading,  which  cannot  be 
known  at  present,  ascribes  the  hiding  of  the  child  to 
several  agents.  It  says:  "When  they  saw  that  the 
child  was  beautiful,  t/n;/  hid  it  for  three  months." 
The  apostle,  He.  xi.  2:;,  amplifies  the  idea  still  further  by 
stating: — -"By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  born,  was 
hid  three  months"  (not  as  the  Authorized  Version  has 
it,  "of  his  parents,"  but)  "  of  hia  fathers."  Here  it  is 
clearly  ascribed  to  the  joint  action  of  the  faith  of 
the  fati'icrg  with  that  of  the  mother,  who  strove  to 
secure  the  preservation  of  her  child.  Whichever  way 
it  is  to  be  understood,  we  arc  told,  Ex.  vi.  is,  20,  that  both 
Kohath  and  Amram  lived  to  a  great  age.  The  faith 
which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  had  pre- 
viously laid  the  covenant  name  upon  Jochebed,  and 
that  same  faith  achieved  the  preservation  of  the  de- 
liverer who  was  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Jehovah. 

All  parents  recognize  a  special  beauty  in  their  off- 
spring, and  these  ''falhfrx"1  also  saw  that  the  child 
was  a  "proper  child"  (ir.r'3,  =  LXX.  do-raos).  But 
admitting  the  extraordinary  natural  beauty  of  the 
child,  which  tradition  tells  us  made  passers-by  stand 
fixed  to  look  at,  and  caused  labourers  to  leave  their  work 
to  steal  a  glance  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  <»,  r,),  yet  there  was  a  beauty 
not  visible  to  the  carnal  eye.  The  fathers  by  faith 
saw  it;  and  their  perceiving  it  induced  them  to  act  as 
they  did.  Hence  St.  Stephen  expressly  traces  the  con-  j 
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nection  of  the  beauty  of  the  child  and  God  himself : — 
Kai  'TIP  dartlos  TU>  Oeu; — /n  wax  beautiful  la-fare  L<od 
(see  Mat.  iii.  irV  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  11,  2), 
Amram  had  been  favoured  with  a  divine  revelation 
prior  to  the  birth  of  the  child.  This,  however,  would 
in  a  measure  contradict  the  testimony  that  what  the 
fathers  did  was  done  by  faith,  and  to  a  living  faith  the 
promises  of  God  suffice  at  all  times. 

How  exceedingly  seasonable  was  the  birth  of  such  a 
child  from  such  a  family,  may  lie  inferred  from  the 
extreme  degradation  to  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  reduced.  That  the  Hebrew  nation  acknowledged 
their  extremity  to  lie  God's  opportunity  will  appear 
from  their  proverb:  "When  the  tale  of  bricks  is 
doubled  then  comes  Moses."  Nor  is  the  extraordinary 
oppression,  which  in  Ex.  i.  is  described  as  having 
crushed  the  nation,  in  any  wise  improbable.  Holy 
Scripture  indeed  needs  not  the  confirmation  of  its 
statements  by  profane  authorities;  but  in  days  when 
animosity  towards  the  Bible  summons  the  strangest 
witnesses  against  its  records,  we  dare  to  appeal  to  them. 
The  Biblical  account  of  the  afflictions  endured  by  the 
seed  of  Abraham  has  not  been  left  without  witness 
amongst  profane  writers. 

Not  only  do  the  ancient  frescoes  give  the  most  vivid 
and  unmistakable  representations  of  the  scenes  of  op- 
pression described  in  the  book  of  Exodus;  but  -Manetho, 
in  his  account  of  the  Jfi/fa<m,  who,  as  the  15th  dynast}-, 
oppressed  Egypt  long  before  the  immigration  of  the 
seventy  souls  with  Jacob,  states  what  may  probably 
explain  the  reason  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Israelites.  These  tyrants  of  shepherd  kings  who  had 
subdued  the  land  were  indeed  expelled;  but  the  recol- 
lection of  their  rule  survived,  and  they  were  still  feared 
by  the  17th  dynasty,  under  whom  Moses  held  the  rank 
of  a  prince.  Hence  the  charge  of  Joseph  that  his 
brethren  were  spies  had  more  force  than  might  be 
imagined  at  first  sight,  see  Ge.  xlii.  9.  The  return  of  the 
Hyksos,  or  the  shepherd  tribes,  was  naturally  dreaded; 
and  Israel,  already  a  respectable  body,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, were  probably  placed  in  Goshen  as  a  barrier 
against  them.  When,  after  Joseph's  death,  his  kindred 
had  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  outgrow  their 
original  abode,  Ex.  i.  r,  the  18th  dynasty  of  the  Diospo- 
lites,  which  began  to  reign  about  eighty-two  years  after 
Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt,  might  well  become  suspicious 
of  the  Jews;  and  remembering  their  Semitic  relationship 
with  the  Hyksos,  a  deep  hatred  might  naturally  have 
sprung  up  against  them.  The  Israelites  being  also  shep- 
herds, how  natural  was  the  fear  that  they  might  unite 
with  the  dreaded  Hyksos  !  Hence  the  original  aversion 
of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Hebrews,  Go.  .xlvi.  ;;i.  Political 
fear  strengthened  this  aversion,  and  gendered  the 
reasonable  resolve  to  diminish  the  strangers.  It  was 
this  cruel  oppression  which  awakened  in  Moses  the 
desire  of  becoming  the  deliverer  of  his  brethren,  Ex.  ii 
11,  12,  and  even  secured  the  sympathy  of  the  better- 
minded  Egyptians,  Ex.  xii.  :is;  Nu.  xi.  4.  (Sec  EGVFT.) 

The  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of  the  child- 
hood of  Moses  is  evident  from  the  details  given  of  his 
being  saved  out  of  the  water.  The  construction  of  the 
little  ark  of  papyrus,  and  its  being  covered  with 
asphalt  and  pitch,  perfectly  accords  with  the  anti- 
quities of  Egypt.  The  papyrus  was  then  very  common 
in  those  parts,  but  has  now  quite  disappeared.  The 
reeds  grew  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  and  were  used  for 
light  boats;  and  the  papyrus-leaf  itself  for  sails,  mat- 
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tresses,    mats,    sandals,     baskets,    and    other   articles, 
besides  for  writing  materials  (Celsii  Hierobot.  ii.  p.  137,  soq.; 

Winer,  Bibl.  ReaUvorterb.  ii.  p.  411).  Isis  Sailed  ill  a  boat  of 
papyrus  (Herod,  ii.  <M;  Tint,  do  Is.  ct  Osir.  3'jr,).  Asphalt  and 
p'.tJh  were  two  of  the  chief  ingredients  for  embalming 
the  dead  (Ileiigstenberg,  liiicher  .Muses  und  Eyypten,  p.  ».'i 
There  are  monuments  found  covered  with  these  sub- 
stances dating  considerably  farther  back  than  the  birth 
of  Moses,  which  proves  that  the  substance  here  named 
had  been  in  use  among  the  Egyptians. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  princess  who  rescued  Moses. 
and  the  name  and  education  she  gave  him,  we  find  the 
historical  character  of  the  record,  Ex.  ii ,  equally  well 
supported  by  profane  writers.  The  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
is  named  Thcriiiut/tix,  (Jtp/J.ov0is,  in  Josephus  'Ant.  ii. 
ii,  r,;  liarl.ebr.  Chron.  p.  1H;  or  .Mt/j/Jij,  Merrills,  according 
to  Artapanus,  which  looks  like  a  corruption  of  Miriam 
(in  Sola,  p.  27l);  according  to  NYa^eliseil.  she'  bears  the 
name  of  rrra.  Arabic  traditions  name  her  Asiat  (see  ; 
Jaladdin,  p.  271).  She  is  stated  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Palmanothes.  who  was  reigning  at  Heliopolis.  w  lu  re 
Moses  was  born,  according  to  Manetho  (Joseph,  c.  Apim,, 
i.  LV,;  ii.  2);  and  the  wife  of  (.'henephres,  who  was  reign- 
ing at  Memphis  (Euscb.  Pr.op.  Ev.  ix.  27).  Hut  in  all  the 
traditions  recorded  by  Philo,  Artapanus,  and  .losephus. 
the  princess  is  childless,  which  explains  her  delight  in 
finding  so  beautiful  a  child,  .losephus  (Ant.ii.9,7)  adds 
the  very  probable  information  that  she  intended  her 
foundling  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  endea- 
voured to  win  her  father  to  In  r  project. 

.losephus  has  it  that  the  princess  came  down  to  the 
river  side  to  play  on  its  shores  lAut.  ii.  !>,'>).  Hut  even 
if  we  maintain  that  she  came  to  wash  or  bathe,  the 
protests  of  critics  that  this  was  most  unlikely,  altogether 
miscarry,  since  bathing  scenes  are  actually  preserved 
in  the  ancient  frescoes  of  Egv|  t,  where  a  lady  of  quality 
is  attended  by  four  female  slaves,  who  wait  upon  her 
on  the  occasion  (Wilkinson,  iii.  p.  :MI).  Then  again,  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  were  thought  to  be  endowed  with  a 
special  sacredness  and  virtue  (Keii,  Com  ii.  :ji;o.  Again, 
we  are  nowhere  told  how  public  or  how  private  the 
bathing  place  of  the  prim-ess  was.  or  whether  she  may 
not  simply  have  washed  her  hands  and  feet  while 
seated  on  the  shore,  as  the  writer  has  constantly  wit- 
nessed other  females  do  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  likely, 
too,  that  artificial  contrivances  for  bathing  were  ne- 
glected, where  apparatuses  for  raising  the  water  for 
irrigation  had  been  invented,  J)e.  xi.  10. 

The  name  which  Moses  had  received  from  his  Jewish 
parents  is  said  to  have  been  Joachim  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
P.  :i!:;);  but  it  was  only  natural  that  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess would  give  an  Egyptian  name  to  her  adopted  son. 
Moses  is  connected  with  the  root  nt-p,  and  is  explained 
as  coming  from  it:  which  in  '2  Sa.  xxii.  17,  Ps.  xviii. 
17,  as  also  in  Syriac,  signifies  to  dmii'  n»t.  Hence 
mi"D  would  signify  "the  drearer  out"1  (of  the  people  of 
Israel  from  Egypt),  by  which  the  difficult  part  of  his 
work  would  be  indicated.  Yet  the  etymology  in  Ex. 
ii.  10  has  not  regard  to  what  Moses  did,  but  to  what 
happened  to  him.  She  called  him  Mtixhch,  because 
she  drew  him  out  of  the  water;  whence  we  might  ex- 
pect that  Moses  would  signify  in  Hebrew  "  he  that  tea* 
drawn  out."  'Hut  this  would  have  required,  not  rrcra 
(inoshch),  butrrap:  (nlmshch),  or 'tip:  (nitiishi);  seo2Ki.ix.  2. 
WTe  cannot  therefore  doubt  for  a  moment  that  here  a 
purely  Egyptian  name  was  hebraized  to  an  extent  so 
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as  to  combine  the  sense  of  both  languages.  In  (Je. 
xli.  45,  the  Egyptian  name  Psotomphanech,  which 
Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph,  is  handed  down  in  the  form 
Zaphnath-Paaneah,  which  admits  of  a  Hebrew  etymo- 
logy. And  in  both  cases  the  LXX.  puts  us  upon  the 
ri'_;-ht  track,  by  writing  the  names  in  a  manner  more 
closely  resembling  the  Egyptian  form. 

\Ve  have  already  noticed  that  the  LXX.  writes,  imt 
MONTHS,  from  rri~2.  but  Mwccr^s,  in  which  the  Vulgate 
followed.  This  shows  that  the  translators  derived  the 
name  from  the  Egyptian  language,  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  from  having  been  resident  in  Egypt. 
Indeed,  Josephus  derived  the  name  from  the  same 
toiiL'ue — namelv,  from  the  Egyptian  word  AU2,  water, 
and  iVfjs,  more  correctly  <ni>l.<hc.  the  aural  one.  (See  the 
passage,  J<>s.  Ant.  ii.  (i,  i;t.  The  derivation  is  justified  from 
the  Coptic,  in  which  JULUDOT  signifies  n'/nn,  and 
OfX<LI-  *'i!'t*,  tnlnn-i.  The  name  is  therefore  clearly 
Egyptian,  and  appears  in  other  combinations--  c. //. 
J//CM-/.I,  Tutliinnf':.-.  It  happened  fortunately  that,  as 
in  other  cases,  so  als  >  here,  then-  was  a  cognate  mean- 
in-',  at  which  no  one  acquainted  with  the  natural 
analogy  <>f  ancient  languages  can  be  surprised.  In  all 
probability  the  Egyptian  word  hears  a  double  meaning; 
and  from  its  well-known  brevity,  it  may  signify  both 
an/  di'an'ii  nut  i  if  t/ic  (riff1!./1  and  OKI  ic ho  draws  out  oj 
tin  irati)'.  More-over,  the  princess  may  have  looked 
upon  herself  as  the  drawer  out,  and  transferred  this 
idea  to  her  adopted  soli  Moses.  Again,  the  Hebrew 
verb  from  which  the  noun,  2  Ki.  ix.  2,  is  dcrhed,  may 
possibly  here  have  originated,  and  been  adopted  among 
the  Hebrew  stock,  as  this  is  the  case  with  many  other 
roots.  .Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  very  harsh 
iitiiii-tindtlte  being  converted  into  the  more  sonorous 
iito.-'/ii/i.  The  deri\ation  in  Ex.  ii.  of  Mosheh  from  the 
verb  TTCra  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  strictly  etymological 
respect;  but  must  lie  looked  upon  as  a  thculuyinil  com 
ment  for  the  Hebrew  nation,  in  which  the  sense  of  one 
saved  out  of  the  water  is  implied.  We  admit  without 
hesitation  a  double  sense  to  which  none  can  object,  and 
which  contains  the  striking  coincidence,  that  OIK' 
dran-it  mi!  becomes  l!te  <lrau:<r  'int.  Such  etymology 
was  common  in  those  days,  as  oilier  instances  suffi- 
ciently attest.  Let  any  one  compare  tie.  xxix.  xxx.  with 
xlix.  and  J)e.  xxxiii.  To  name  only  one  more  example : 
13  (.'/«</)  is  explained  in  (Je.  xxx.  1 1  by  .'/""</  />«•/>•,  but  in 
eh.  xlix.  ~\'i  by  op/ircMor  and  one  that  ix  ojiprcsscd,  at 
the  same  time;  and  in  De.  xxxiii.  20,  the  same  word  is 
made  to  allude  to  oifarr/ancnt. 

With  an  Egyptian  mother  and  an  Egyptian  name 
Moses  received  an  Egyptian  education;  and  in  Ac.  \  ii. 
'2'2,  he  is  said  to  have  been  "educated  h>  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  fr/i/iitiunx."1  Tradition,  among  other  accom- 
plishments, makes  Moses  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  warfare,  engineering,  geometry,  and 
grammar.  Whatever  may  be  held  of  these  statements 
and  of  his  supposed  leadership  of  an  Egyptian  army  in 
an  expedition  to  Ethiopia  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  !>,  7),  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  his  elevation  and  the  education  incident 
to  it  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  his  future  post  as  leader 
and  lawgiver  of  Israel. 

I  V.  At  the  Egyptian  court  Moses  might  have  risen 
like  Joseph  to  the  highest  honours;  but  as  his  position 
differed  widely  from  that  of  Joseph,  he  could  not  enter 
upon  such  a  course,  or  avail  himself  of  his  advantages, 
without  sacrificing  his  nation,  his  faith,  and  peculiar 
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iiiissiiin.  Hence  tho  force  of  He.  xi.  '2  i-'JO  :  "  I5v 
faith  Closes,  when  ho  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  !>«• 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter:  choosing  rather 
to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season  :  esteeming  the  reproaeh 
of  ( 'hrisf  great*  r  riches  tl:,m  the  treasures  of  Eu'vpt,  for 
he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  tho  reward." 

There  never  was  perhaps  a  greater  choice  laid  before 
any  man.  On  the  one  hand,  honour,  pleasure,  and 
princely  magnificence;  on  the  other,  the  shame  of  he- 
longing  to  a  tribe  which  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians.  In  one  scale  of  the  balance  was  the  hope 
of  Israel  and  the  privilege  of  being  called  a  son  of 
Abraham;  in  the  other,  Moses,  reared  as  a  prince,  saw 
Jill  the  honour  and  power  to  which,  as  the  presumptive 
heir  of  Pharaoh's  throne,  or  as  a  member  of  his  family, 
lie  was  entitled.  In  this  exalted  position  he  reached 
his  fortieth  year  without  making  himself  a  home  in 
Egypt,  and  without  wife  or  family  he  stands  free  and 
unattached  to  the  world.  This  fact  alone  points  to  the 
habitual  bent  of  his  mind,  i.e.  the  resolve  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  Hebrews,  and  to  be  ready  at  any  moment 
to  fulfil  the  mission  to  which  lie  felt  inwardly  called. 

Moses  understood  that  Clod  would  deliver  his  breth- 
ren by  his  hand;  but  the  first  attempt  that  he  made  in 
their  behalf  was  one  of  disappointment.  Full  of  zeal, 
Moses  mistakes  the  manner  and  the  time  of  the  de- 
liverance. 'Hence  the  means  lie  employed  failed  of  the 
object  he  had  in  view;  they  merely  served  to  his  own 
shame  and  banishment.  Instead  of  saving  Israel,  for 
whom  he  was  read}7  to  sacrifice  all  he  possessed  or  could 
expect  to  possess,  the  very  persons  whom  he  desired  to 
benefit  became  his  betrayers  and  accusers,  and  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  sacred  records  that  this  fact  is  not  concealed.  It 
is  dear  that  Moses  in  going  to  see  his  brethren  meant 
to  abide  with  them,  and  to  share  their  affliction  till 
deliverance  should  arise.  He  had  done  what  he  could 
in  his  high  position  as  a  prince,  and  tho  recall  of  the 
murderous  edict  of  Pharaoh  respecting  tho  destruction 
of  all  male  children  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  ho  had  acquired  over  his  adopted  mother 
Thermuthis,  and  through  her  over  the  king.  Moses, 
however,  felt  his  main  work  unaccomplished;  and  as  he 
goes  forth  with  his  great  mission  in  view,  he  notices, 
not  pimply  the  infliction  of  the  "bastinado''  upon  a 
Hebrew  by  an  Egyptian,  but  the  murder  of  a  '•  ll<l>rtv 
man,  one  of  his  Brothers."  This  phrase  as  it  stands  in 
the  Hebrew  signifies,  or  at  least  it  admits  of  the  sense, 
that  the  Hebrew  who  succumbed  was  a  blood-relation 
of  Moses:  the  term  '•  Brethren "  being  throughout 
Genesis  applied  exclusively  to  blood-relations,  excepting 
in  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Lot  to  tho  men  of  Sodom, 
Ge.  xix.  1.  That  tho  "smiting"  in  the  Authorized  Version 
signifies  liliinf/,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
word  is  used  in  the  original,  re:,  which  is  used  in  ver.  12, 
and  which  signifies  to  kill,  to  tear  in  pieces,  to  thrust 
through  (see  also  2  Ki.  x.  0;  1  Ki.  xx.  3fi).  St.  Stephen's  ex- 
pression in  Ac.  vii.  24,  tiroiria-ev  exSt/ir/cnv  TU  Karairovov- 
/zeVy,  "avenged  him  that  was  oppressed,"  does  not 
militate  against  this  view,  as  might  appear  from  our 
version,  since  the  verb  (KaTa-jroveii))  includes  murder. 
On  the  contrary  the  eVSiKTjtns,  or  avenging,  shows  that 
Moses,  "  when  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
saw  there  was  none"  to  avenge  the  deed,  or  to  act  as 
goel,  in  accordance  with  the  universally  established  lex 
talionis,  undertook  the  office  of  ' '  the  revenger  of  blood  " 
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himself.  A  Wood-relation  may  have  been  murdered 
before  his  eyes;  if  not  a  brother,  or  one  near  of  kin. 
Moses  at  least  felt  called  to  be  the  "r/nel"  of  tho  op- 
pressed nation  of  brethren,  as  he  carried  within  him 
the  conviction  that  God  would  send  help  and  deliverance 
by  his  hand.  He  felt,  moreover,  convinced  that  in  be- 
coming the  national  goel  of  the  Hebrews  some  violent 

measures  must  necessarily  be  taken,  but  this  prince 

brother  of  the  oppressed  nation — was  accustomed  to  see 
power  over  life  and  death  exercised  by  persons  verv 
inferior  to  himself  in  station  and  authority.  " 

Apart  from  the  full  exercise  of  the  I/.r,  (adonis,  as  still 
in  force  among  rude  tribes,  and  which  we  hold  Moses 
exercised  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  within  the  writer's 
recollection  that  an  Egyptian  prince  of  more  recent 
days  amused  himself  in  Egypt  with  shooting  peasants 
on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  whilst  no  one  questioned  his 
power  or  right  to  do  so;  nor  did  he  bury  them  in  the 
sand  which  now,  as  then,  runs  up  close  to  the  cultiva- 
ted tract  of  land.  That  Moses  had  the  legal  power  as 
a  prince  of  Egypt  to  slay  the  Egyptian,  the  Hebrew 
did  not  question,  Ex.  ii.  i-t.  Apart  from  the  light  in  which 
he  acted  as  the  goel  of  his  nation,  and  as  the  personal 
goel  of  the  brother  who  was  cruelly  murdered  before 
his  eyes.  Moses  as  a  prince  and  a  judge  doubtless  pos- 
sessed this  supreme  power  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
it  is  idle  to  quote  Holy  Scripture  or  the  Mosaic  law 
against  this  act  of  killing,  since  they  were  not  as  yet  in 
existence.  It  is  by  the  law  that  knowledge  of  sin  came, 
and  "sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law,"  Ro.  v.  13. 
Moses  was  not  a  murderer,  but  a  goel  of  the  murdered 
brother.  The  Hebrew  did  not  question  the  authority 
of  Moses  to  slay  the  Egyptian,  but  he  asked,  "Who 
made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  ns?"  It  was  not, 
therefore,  that  Moses  committed  murder  in  the  sense  of 
divine  and  human  laws,  as  we  now  have  them:  but  it 
was  the  discovery  of  his  great  design,  and  the  fear  of 
its  being  frustrated,  which  impelled  him  to  flee  in  dismay. 
God  is  himself  called  the  Goel  of  Israel,  Is.  xli.  14;  xliii.  1; 
he  significantly  uses  the  same  term,  ?]V^  '?,  "for  1 
have  redeemed  (avenged)  thee:"  this  refers,  doubtless, 
to  the  deliverance  by  Moses.  Still  more  pertinently  we 
find  the  very  term  used,  Ex.  vi.  r>,  nrns*  v^;1],  I  will 
redeem  or  avenge  you.  The  deliverance  which  Moses 
was  called  to  accomplish  was  revenge  upon  Egypt  and 
redemption  to  Israel,  who  were  to  become  the  rrrr  'bw' 
those  whom  Jehovah  vindicated  for  himself,  Is.  ixii.  12. 
Without,  therefore,  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  tra- 
dition preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  Moses 
slew  the  Egyptian  "with  a  word  of  his  mouth,"  we  recog- 
nize in  his  deed  the  exercise  of  the  lex  talionis,  and  a  pre- 
mature and  strangely  mistaken  attempt  to  appear  as 
the  goel  of  his  brethren.  Neither  was  Moses  then  ripe 
for  his  work  nor  the  nation  for  deliverance.  The  zeal 
of  Moses  needed  purging;  and  the  nation,  who  still  ex- 
pected some  relief  from  the  death  of  the  king,  Ex.  ii.  2.1, 
was  to  be  taught  that  God  would  after  all  send  help  by 
the  man  whom  they  rejected.  Moses  was  to  be  the 
man  by  whom  salvation  was  to  come  to  Israel,  but 
Moses  himself  must  first  pass  through  fire  and  water, 
and  thus  become  fit  for  his  calling  by  being  made 
humble  in  his  own  eyes. 

Midian,  into  which  Moses  fled,  was  in  or  near  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  On  his  arrival  thither  he  again 
befriends  the  weak  and  oppressed.  He  takes  the  part 
of  some  helpless  shepherdesses  against  some  Bedawin 
herdsmen,  and  it  was  by  this  act  that  Moses  was  intro- 
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duced  to  the  father  of  the  distressed  maidens,  called 
Jethro,  Reguel,  or  Hobab,  in  whom,  as  now,  the  union 
of  religious  and  civil  power  of  the  tribe  seems  to  have 
been  vested.  He  is  called  a  "priest  of  Midian,"  and 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  career  of 
Moses.  The  name  'TiW),  Kernel,  "friend  of  God." 
shows  that  this  priest  worshipped  El,  the  Semitic 
godhead.  Raguel  or  Reuel.  who  gave  his  daughter 
Zipporah  to  wife  to  Moses,  is  doubtless  the  same  person 
as  Jethro.  (&e  mtdi.r  JF.THKO  and  lt.u;u-:i..) 

When  Moses  liad  been  disciplined  by  a  lengthened 
exile,  as  the  shepherd  <if  a  Midianitish  chieftain,  and 
as  the  meek  sulierer  for  liis  own  rashness  in  commencing 
a  great  work  before  lie  was  properly  called,  he  was 
prepared  to  receive  his  divine  commission.  Tin;  sojourn 
with  a  priest  of  the  true  God  must  have  had  a  beneficial 
etl'eet  upon  Moses.  He  is  separated  from  the  idolatry 
of  Eirypt,  apart  from  all  the  world  in  the  majestic  soli- 
tude of  tile  wilderness,  alone  with  (iod,  tiu'htiii'_r  out 
many  a  secret  fight  of  faith,  and  even  if  we  may  not 
assume  that  he  wrote  the  book  of  (ieiiesis  ilurinu'  that 
period,  we  can  plainlv  see  that  this  stay  in  Arabia  had 
a  miirhty  influence  upon  his  inner  life.  Moses  now 
fast  ripens  into  the  prophet  of  .lehovah,  and  from 
having  been  an  accomplished  courtier,  the  prince 
becomes  the  meek  and  humble  servant  of  (iod. 

V.  The  scene  of  the  call  of  Moses  is  placed  in  Wadv 
Shouyh  or  .Jcthro-valley.  ,,n  the  north  side  of  the  (  lebel 
Musa.  Tradition  lias  fastened  upon  the  site  now- 
marked  bv  the  convent  of  St.  ( 'atherinc,  and  to  judge 
from  the  indications  i;iven  in  the  J'.ible,  Ex.  iv.  27;  Nu.  x.30, 
Jethro  must  have  resided  south-cast  of  that  mountain 
(Kuil,  ii.  :rj">;  Antuiiini  I'laceiit  Itiiierar.  c.  '.'~;  Acta  Saiirt.  M  iji,  li. 
l>.  •-'•ji.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  time  of  the  calling  of 
Moses  in  the  mount  of  ('-'"I  was  contemporaneous  witli 
the  extraordinary  spirit  of  prayer  amon^  the  oppressed 
nation  in  Egypt,  K\.  ii.  L':;:  "The  children  of  Israel 
sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage,  mnl  tin  ii  i-rinl,  and 
fin  ir  <•/•</  caiiu  iiji  tn  d'ni/.  and  (iod  heard  their  groaning, 
and  God  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  God  looked  upon  the  children  «-f 
Israel,  and  God  had  respect  unto  them."  This  was 
done  by  the  mission  of  Moses,  whom  they  once  rejected. 

It  is  significant  that  "  the  A  iv/d  of  Jihunth  "  appears 
in  the  acacia,  shittim-bush,  the  thorn-tree  of  the  desert. 
through  which  a  marvellous  fire  plaved  without  con- 
suming it.  This  A  iir/el- Jehovah  is  everywhere  so  per- 
fectly identical  with  Jehovah  himself,  that  the  old 
synagogue  at  once  recognized  in  him  the  Shcrhinah, 
and  the  Metatron  or  mediator;  and  the  ancient  church 
acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Logos  of  the  Xew  Tes- 
tament. He  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  Hagar,  Ge.  xvi.,  and  this  after  the  covenant 
had  been  established  with  Abraham,  Ge.  xv.  In  Ge. 
xvi.  10,  he  promises  as  God:  "  /  will  multiply  thy  seed 
exceedingly.''  In  ch.  xxi.  18:  "  /  will  make  him  a  great 
nation,"  the  same  words  which  are  used  by  Elohim  in 
(ie.  xvii.  20,  of  Ishmael,  and  by  Jehovah  of  Isaac, 

ch.  xiii.  10;  xv.  4  (See  Arnold's  Ishmael,  p.  floii.)  Now  lie  ap- 
pears to  Moses  in  the  bush,  saying,  "7  am  the  God  of 
thy  father.  .  .  .  /  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my 
people,  .  .  .  and  have  heard  their  cry;  .  .  .  for  /  know 
their  sorrows,  and  7  am  come  down  to  deliver  them." 
This  Angel  -  Jehovah  is  also  acknowledged  as  God  in 
Ju.  vi.  11,12;  xiii.  19,  and  Ex.  iii.  2.  4.  In  Ex.  xiv.  19, 
the  Maleach  -  Jehovah  goes  before  the  host,  just  as 
Jehovah  himself  goes  before  the  Israelites,  ch.  xiii.  21. 


From  this  it  follows  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  now 
revealed  to  Moses  upon  the  mount  of  God,  is  the  same 
Redeemer,  Jesus-Jehovah,  with  whom  lie  and  Elias 
later  conversed  upon  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and 
who  now  fitly  comes  down  to  ''deliver"  Israel,  having 
heard  their  cry  and  seen  their  affliction.  Now  God 
appears  to  his  people  to  save  as  never  before,  hence  the 
expression.  ••  1  \\as  not  known  to  them,"  /'.c.  the  fathers, 
as  Jiltm'alt,  which  name  henceforth  becomes  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  (iod,  as  the  covenant  God  and  Saviour 
of  the  church.  Jt  would  appear  from  the  expression 
that  Moses  was  "  nfi-aid  to  /<»,/•  ujmn  dtnl,"  that  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  in  a  distinct  form, 
"in  the  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush."  as  he 
was  later  seen  with  Shadrach.  Meshaeh,  and  Abednego 
in  the  burning  fiery  furnace.  The  burning  bush  was 
<'li  ally  not  only  a  wonder,  but  also  a  si^n  (o-7]/j.doi>)  or 
symbol  of  the  church  in  Egypt,  which  was  penetrated 
with  the  fire  of  affliction  without  being  consumed. 
Israel,  in  comparison  with  other  nations,  was  what  the 
thorn-bush  was  in  comparison  with  other  trees,  Ju.ix.  i.",. 
As  later  in  the  flesh,  so  now.  the  Logos  appeared  in  tin; 
buriiiiiLr  bn>h:  and  the  seeing  of  this  J/c/i/  <;/'  Jihuvah 
forms  the  ureat  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Moses. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  of  eiiJitv  vears.  a  new  series 
of  events  and  revelations  begin  both  in  the  desert  and 
in  the  world;  Moses  is  called,  as  never  before,  to  u" 
and  brinu'  out  the  Hebrew  nation;  and  to  ov<  rc<  line 
his  reluctance  God  promises,  "Certainly  I  will  lie  with 
thee,"  Kx  iii.  1'.',  which  promise  has  peculiar  beautv  and 
force  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah. (>V/  Jl.IK'VAH.) 

Three  miraculous  signs  were  given  to  Moses,  by 
which  he  was  to  approve  himself  the  legitimate  mes- 
senger of  (iod  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  1'haraoh.  ]n 
the  whole  patriarchal  history  there  is  no  single  miracle 
recorded  as  performed  by  human  agency  or  human 
instrumentality.  Not  even  by  Enoch,  who  "walked 
with  (iod;"  or  by  Noah,  who  "found  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord:"  or  by  Abraham,  with  whom  God  talked 
"as  a  friend  with  his  friend;"  not  one  of  the  patriarchs 
was  a  worker  of  miracles.  "Whatever  miraculous  events 
are  recorded  in  the  previous  history,  thev  are  invariably 
wrought  by  God  without  any  intermediate  agency.  If 
the  record  of  the  period  prior  to  Moses  were  mythical, 
we  should  expect  that  the  founders  of  our  race  would 
be  surrounded  by  a  dense  ~iiint/>>ix  of  miracles,  even 
surpassing  that  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

A  further  strengthening  was  received  by  Moses  in 
the  assurance  that  his  brother  Aaron  should  come  forth 
to  meet  him  in  the  desert:  "And  also,  behold,  he 
Cometh  forth  to  meet  thee."  That  Ex.  iv.  ]4  and  ver. 
27  are  not  contradictory  to  each  other,  but  on  the  con- 
trary agree,  has  been  shown  already  by  I\.  Mose  ben 
Nachman  (apud  Rosenmiiller),  "that  Aaron,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  his  brother  was  on  his  way  from  Midian,  of  his 
own  accord  went  to  meet  him,  and  then  God  indicated 
to  him  bv  what  way  he  should  go  in  order  to  find  him, 
namely,  by  taking  the  direction  of  the  desert." 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  Moses  with  Aaron,  and 
on  the  way  towards  Egypt,  a  circumstance  occurred  at 
the  "inn"  which  taught  Moses  that  God  required  in- 
tegrity in  his  messengers,  and  visited  any  shortcomings 
in  their  personal  and  domestic  relations.  It  also  brings 
to  light  some  hitherto  hidden  features  in  the  domestic- 
life  of  Moses.  The  naming  of  his  two  sons,  Gershom 
'cci;,  i.e.  exile,  from  XETU,  to  drive  out),  and  Elieser, 
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"God  is  my  help,"  affords  some;  insight  into  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart.  His  sense  of  desolation  appears  to 
have  increased  from  the  fact  that  Zipporah  was  by  no 
means  a  congenial  helpmate  for  him. 

From  an  exceedingly  abrupt  account  of  a  mysterious 
event,  it  is  inferred  by  divines  that  Moses  had  neglected 
to  circumcise  his  son,  in  deference  to  the  JNlidianitish 
prejudices  of  his  wife;  and  to  censure  this  omission  of 
a  fundamental  precept  in  his  own  family,  now  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  E^ypt,  God  met  him  and  "sought  to 
kill  him."  "We  know  not  by  what  means  this  threat 
was  conveyed,  whether  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  illness, 
or  "(lie  fear  of  death  having  fallen  upon  him;"'  it  is 
however  clear  that  the  omission  of  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision brought  the  visitation  upon  him:  and  also  that  it 
was  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  Zipporah,  \vho 
herself  hastily  circumcised  her  son,  upon  which  the 
danger  or  threat  of  death  to  her  husband  was  removed. 
That  the  wife  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  neglect  is 
clear  from  the  whole  of  her  conduct  on  the  occasion; 
but  that  she  did  not  consent  to  the  rite  being  performed 
before  her  husband's  life  was  endangered,  and  that  it 
was  then  done  with  reluctance  and  anger,  is  evident 
from  her  passionate  exclamation,  "Surely  a  bloody 
husband  art  thou  to  me."  A  ''blood-bridegroom/' 
Zipporah  called  her  husband,  according  to  Glass,  "be- 
cause she  had  been  forced  to  obtain  him  anew  as  her 
spouse,  and  to  purchase  him  by  shedding  the  blood  of 
her  son."  The  husband  was  thus  redeemed  as  from 
the  dead,  but  this  she  admitted  only  after  God  had  left 
Moses  nVrra?  =  with  respect  to  the  circumcisions.  The 
plural  is  put  because  the  passionate  wife  was  embittered 
not  by  the  case  in  point  alone,  but  with  regard  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision  in  general.  And  it  seems  that  this 
event  at  the  inn  induced  Moses  to  send  his  wife  back 
to  her  father,  as  it  must  have  convinced  him  that  she 
was  not  the  person  to  encounter  the  perils  which  lay- 
before  him  in  the  service  of  God.  They  meet  again 
after  the  exodus,  when  .lethro  brings  her  back  to  Moses 
in  Uephidim,  where  we  hear  of  her  for  the  last  time, 
oh.  xviii.  2-fi. 

In  Xu.  xii.  2,  a  Cushite  wife  is  mentioned  who  gave 
umbrage  to  Miriam.  This  maybe  either  a  second  wife, 
married  after  the  death  of  Zipporah  (Ewald,  Geschichtc,  ii. 
•J2)),  or  the  Ethiopian  princess  of  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  in, 
surt.  L't,  whom  tradition  makes  him  to  marry  at  Meroe, 
where  he  is  also  made  to  bury  his  Egyptian  princess- 
mother,  Thermuthis;  or  what  is  most  probable,  it  may 
be  none  other  than  Zipporah  herself,  with  whose  way- 
wardness Miriam  and  Aaron  were  probably  less  able  to 
bear  than  was  the  meekest  of  all  men.  The  term  Cnxh 
was  very  comprehensive,  and  in  proof  of  this  we  refer 
to  Hiib.  iii.  7,  where  Cushan  is  put  in  juxtaposition 
with  Midian,  the  native  country  of  Zipporah.  If  Moses 
had  been  married  twice,  the  second  marriage  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  second  sojourn  in  the  wilderness: 
Zipporah  was  brought  to  Moses  during  the  first  year's 
sojourn  in  the  desert.  The  reproaches  of  Miriam  and 
Aaron,  on  account  of  his  Cushite  wife,  were  made  in 
the  second  year  of  their  stay  in  the  desert,  Xu.  xii.  14. 
ft  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  Moses  should  have 
become  a  widower  and  married  again  in  less  than  a 
year.  If  this,  however,  be  deemed  possible,  it  will  be 
deemed  impossible  that  the  man  of  God  should,  without 
any  reasonable  cause  or  necessity,  marry  a  foreigner  a 
second  time,  and  thus  give  offence  to  the  nation  at  large, 
and  more  especially  to  his  own  family.  To  marry 


strange  wives  was  also  prohibited,  F.x.  xxxiv.  10.  dish 
and  Midian  had  not  oidy  been  identified  as  a  united 
nationality,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  term  Cushite  or 
Ethiopian;  but  the  "tents  of  Ciislxin."  Hub.  iii ,  still  more 
pointedly  refer  to  an  Arabian  tribe. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  extreme  meekness  and 
patient  endurance  of  Moses  is  specially  named,  in  con- 
nection with  what  he  had  to  bear  "because  of  the 
Ethiopian  woman,''  or  Cushite  wife,  and  probably,  if 
she  be  the  same  as  Zipporah,  from  the  "Ethiopian 
woman."  Since  nothing  is  recorded  of  Moses  having 
served  so  many  years  for  Zipporah,  and  since  custom 
required  a  gift  to  the  father  of  the  bride,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  she  reproached  Moses  with  the  poverty  in 
which  he  had  been  received  into  her  father's  house. 
P>ut  most  important  of  all  is  the  extraordinary  testi- 
mony which  God  gives  to  Moses  in  Xu.  xii. 

All  the  previous  rebellions  of  the  people  arose  from 
the  trying  character  of  their  desert  life,  and  were 
directed  against  Jehovah  rather  than  Moses.  The 
events  even  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  eventually  tended  to 
the  great  comfort  of  Moses,  and  a  fresh  seal  was  then 
put  to  his  ministry,  This,  however,  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Aaron  and  Miriam,  and  they  ask.  "Are  not  we,  the 
high-priest,  who  is  the  bearer  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim(Kx.  xx  viii.. •;<.),  and  Miriam,  the  prophetess"  (Kx.  xv.  20), 
also  the  organs  of  divine  revelation?  " 'I'hev  pride 
themselves  on  their  prophetic  gift,  which  ought  rather 
to  have  induced  modesty  in  them.  But  such  is  the 
pravity  of  the  human  mind,  that  not  only  does  it  abuse 
the  gifts  of  God  so  as  to  provoke  contempt  in  the  future, 
but  by  a  profane  and  impious  boasting  it  so  extols 
these  as  to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  author  of  them" 
(Calvin).  God  heard  the  reproach,  and  the  testimony  is 
given  that  none  upon  earth  is  so  meek,  because  none  was 
ever  raised  so  high,  as  Moses;  and  the  rebel  brother  and 
sister  are  suddenly  asked  by  Jehovah  why  they  were 
not  afraid  to  speak  against  his  servant  Moses,  who  was 
faithful  in  all  his  house,  in  which  he  acted  as  the  head 
and  mediator.  As  the  founder  and  mediator  of  the 
then  recently  established  economy,  Moses  is  honoured 
by  the  title  of  the  nerrant  (15?,  ^epuiruv  in  the  LXX.) 
of  Jehovah,  with  whom  he  spoke  mouth  to  mouth, 
which  places  Moses  not  only  as  the  first  prophet,  primiix 
inttr  /ifircK,  but  as  the  founder  of  the  theocracy;  and 
upon  this  relation  of  Moses  to  God,  the  rabbis  justly 
founded  their  notion  of  the  most  exalted  degree  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Law  (Carpzov,  Introduction  in  Vet.  Test. 
i.  p.  25).  The  servants  of  Jehovah  who  succeeded  Moses 
only  continued  the  building  he  had  founded  and  com- 
menced. Miriam  appears  to  have  been  the  more  guilty 
of  the  two,  and  she  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  by  which 
she  was  actually  excluded  for  a  while  from  the  camp, 
and  had  to  submit  to  a  formal  readmission  into  the 
congregation,  Lo.  xiii.  xiv.  The  tenderness  of  Moses  in 
praving  for  the  healing  of  his  rebel  sister  heightens 
the  greatness  of  his  character  and  confirms  the  justness 
of  the  praise  given  to  him  in  the  context.  He  appears 
as  the  man  of  God  who  united  the  graces  of  many 
saints,  just  as  he  combined  the  several  dignities  of 
priest,  judge,  king,  and  prophet — functions  which  were 
subsequently  exercised  as  distinct  offices  in  Israel. 

VI.  The  extraordinary  preparation  and  gifts  which 
Moses  had  received  with  his  mission  were  greatly  needed. 
The  Egyptians  were  indeed  now  more  effectually  pre- 
pared than  they  were  forty  years  before,  Ex.  iv.  30  com- 
pared with  ch.  vii.  7;  Ac.  vii.  23;  but  with  Amenophis  (as  is 
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supposed),,    the   last   king  of  the   eighteenth   dynasty,  j  vided  that  religious  knowledge  should  be  conveyed  to 
Moses  found  the  most  determined  resistance.    Although  j  Israel  hy  symbolical  rites.     In  this  way  a  wholesome 


the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Hebrews  was   the 

avowed  object  of  the  mission  of  Moses,  and  Mount 
Sinai  the  first  stage  where  they  were  to  •'worship," 
Kx.  iii  12,  yet  he  was  only  permitted,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  solicit  leave  to  make  a  ''three  days'  journey."  i.e. 
what  we  should  term  a  ff-i''  d-ii/.-i  ,/""''"'."•  Moiv  (!o,! 
would  not  then  demand,  doubtless  lest  tin-  king's  mind 
should  lie  too  greatly  embittered:  and  hvl  he  complied 
with  this  request,  tin  remainder  would  have  hem 
readily  granted. 

The  plagues  which  followed  tin.-  refusal  are  of  a  kind 
not  altogether  unknown  in    Kgypt  at  other  times;  lint 


antidote 


>uld  be  administered  to  the  natural  han 


ing  after  the  spurious  symbols  of  the  earliest  form 
of  paganism.  The  Law  was  added  by  the  Mosaic 
legislature  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the  /i/'nui/xc  given 
to  the  patriarchs;  and  as  Moses  had  secured  the  primi- 
tive traditions  by  writing  the  book  of  (Jeiiesis,  so  he 
secured  religions  symbols  and  types  from  being  irre- 
mediably lost  in  the  overlloodiugs  of  idolatrv. 

.M osts  was  made  to  see  that  Israel  differed  not  in 
their  position  from  other  nations:  tin  ir  choiee  ami 
separation  being  no  miraculous  translation  from  one 
epoch  to  another,  they  could  not  therefore  be  dealt 


their  severity  and  their  appearance  and   disappearance     with  as  a  nation  a  thousand  years  in  advance  of  other 


at  the  Word  of  Moses,  is  the  marvel.  The  historical 
character  of  th"  passage  of  the  I  fed  Sea  is  secured  for 
all  ages;  for  to  doubt  it  would  1";  to  trample'  under  foot 
all  the  historical  reminiscences  of  the  nation.  If  the 
passage  stands  firm,  then  must  also  the  plagues  stand 
linn;  and  all  that  precedes  or  follows  these  uivat  acts 
must  have  happened  as  recorded.  That  the  plagues, 
for  instance,  were  as  real  and  miraculous  a-  described, 
is  proved  from  the  fact  that  Israel  was  allowed  to  go. 
The  exodus,  under  anv  other  assumption  than  tin  fine 
supplied  by  the  record,  would  be  morally  impossible 
and  rationally  incomprehensible.  *n.  nn<l<r  l!i:iiSi:.\. 
I'ASS.M;!-:  OK.) 

The  song  which  was  rehearsed  by  the  redeemed 
nation  on  the  eastern  shore  after  the  passage,  has  at 
last  been  uniformly  admitted  as  the  instantaneous 
<  (fusion  of  joyful  praise  to  commemorate  tin-  event : 
and  in  the  remarkable  traditions  of  the  desert,  the 
name  of  .Moses  is  perpetually  met  with,  ev.  rvwhciv 
testifying  to  the  literal  \eraeitvof  the  records  which 
describe  his  actions  to  the  life.  There  is  the  I  I'm///  it 
7'i/e,  running  up  to  the  Red  Sea.  through  which  tin- 
Israelites  approached  the  Red  Sea.  There  we  find  ako 
the  Ayini  MUM,  or  the  Wells  of  Moses,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  sea.  not  far  distant  from  where  the  passage 
was  effected.  H/nik  .I/,/,-,/,  or  the  Cleft  of  Moses:  (,'cM 
MUM.  the  Mount  of  Moses,  and  HW//  M>i.<«,  th.;  Valley 
of  Moses,  are  severally  on  the  track  throuirh  which  the 
Israelites  must  have  travelled. 

Since;  the  first  urreat  act.  subsequent  to  the  exodus 
and  tin1  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  was  the  giving 
of  the  law,  let  us  glance  at  Moses  in  his  /rf/ix/athr 
character.  If  the  exodus  was  the  transition  from 
slavery  to  a  national  independence,  the  giving  of  the 
law  was  the  rite  of  their  consecration  to  dud's  service. 


nations.  And  since  they  remained  a  people  of  their 
day.  they  were  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  human 
race,  which  at  that  period  rei|uired  symbolical  teaching. 
A  religion  in  which  the  purely  xji'n-itmil  element  should 
preponderate  in  comparatively  abstract  forms  o\er  <vr 
tain  external  form.--,  would  have  defeated  its  own  object. 
ll(  nee  the  fact  that  the  Mn^i'u-  religion  partook  of  the 
-ymbolical  character  "f  pa^an  systems,  can  be  nived 
with  no  Lfreater  justice  against  its  m'li/ii/'if  and  divine 
character,  than  an  objection  can  be  raised  against  the 
records  of  the  I'.ihle,  on  the  score  of  their  having  been 
written  in  languages  or  characters  otherwise  employed. 
.Winning,  for  argument's  sake,  that  Kgyptian  sym- 
bols /nil/  been  impressed  by  the  Jewish  legislator  upon 
the  symbolical  constitution  of  hr,-u  1,  this  would  not 
deprive  it  of  its  strict  ori'jinality.  Take  a  parallel  ca.se: 
the  rainbow  mav  have  existed  before  the  Hood:  but  it 
was  only  then  "given,"  or  "appointed"  :see  the  origi- 
nal*, to  become  the  ,-iun  of  the  covenant.  A-ain.  cir- 
cumcision, as  well  as  the  rite  of  baptism,  may  have 

been  practised  before  they  Were  respectively  employed 
as  sacramental  rites  in  both  covenants:  but  this  could 
never  invalidate  them  in  the  eyes  of  .lews  and  ( 'hristians. 
Iv-i'Vpt.  win  re  M  ones  was  educated,  had  its  peculiar 
rites  and  symbols;  and  admitting  that  even  pa'_an  sym- 
bols had  occasionally  fixed  some  stray  sparks  of  primi- 
tive tradition,  yet  they  were  arbitrarily  chosen.  Whilst 
pau'.an  symbols  either  became  stagnant  or  were  super- 
seded by  pagan  mythology,  the  Mosaic  symbols  pointed 
altogether  to  the  future.  Au'ain.  if  symbols  are  expres- 
sive of  religious  truths,  the  M<»m'«'  symbols  are  as  little 
calculated  to  express  pagan  ideas,  as  pagan  symbols 
are  fit  channels  to  convey  the  ideas  of  revealed  religion. 
The  pomegranates,  the  almonds,  the  flowers  and  the 
blossoms,  and  even  the  numbers  in  the  Mosaic  code, 


by  which  they  wen;  exalted  above  all  other  nations,  have  a  moral  and  spiritual  signification.  The  same 
]-.x.  xiv.  .">, •!.  In  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  law  given  objects  in  patran  symbolism  are  significant  of  purely 
by  Moses  was  single  in  its  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  builds  physical  ideas.  We  have  sacred  arks  in  Kgyptian  sym- 
the  whole  political  superstructure  upon  the  sole  fonn-  holism  and  also  in  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  But  though 
dation  of  the  worship  of  the  only  true  ("iod;  every  similar  in  some  points,  they  are  expressive  of  very  dif- 
species  of  image- worship,  though  it  had  respect  even  j  ferent  ideas.  The  several  holy  arks  among  the  pagans 
to  the  true  (Jod,  being  prohibited  as  an  offence  against  I  contained  plants,  salt,  serpents,  pyramids,  pomegranates, 
the  state.  Idolatry  was  high  treason;  and  the  nation  ;  Nile-water,  and  other  objects,  indicative  of  the  physi- 
committing  it  lost  all  claim  to  political  independence  eal  process  of  procreation.  The  holy  ark  ordained  by 
and  the  possession  of  the  land.  The  constitution  given  :  Moses  contained  the  testimony  of  Jehovah,  the  holy 
by  Moses  was  calculated  to  make  the  nation  the  hap-  \  law  of  a  holy  Cod,  and  the  ratification  of  his  covenant 


piest  upon  earth. 

Again,  as  the  constitution  was  to 


,dapt  itself  to  the 


training  of  the    "son"   whom  (iod   had  called   out  of 
Kgypt,  and  as  the  nation  for  whom  it  was  intended 


shared   the   natural   incapacity   tc 


a  spiritual 


religion  apart  from  symbolical  forms,  the  lawgiver  pro- 


with  a  holy  nation.  As  different  therefore  as  the 
phallus  of  Dionysos  and  the  decalogue  of  Moses;  as 
different  as  the  comb  of  Venus  and  the  law  of  Jehovah; 
as  different  also  as  Nile-water,  plants,  cakes,  and  ser- 
pents are  from  the  words  which  proceeded  from  the 
mouth  of  (iod,  and  were  written  by  his  finger,— so  dif- 
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ferent  ;irc  pagan  symbols  in  ueiii  ral  from  those  of  the 
Mosaic  constitution.  In  the  svmbolical  ark  of  Moses 
are  concentrated  the  fundamental  truths  of  revelation 
and  the  essence  of  a  spiritual  and  holy  religion;  in  the 
symbolical  arks  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  l.xomans, 
are  compressed  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  paganism 
as  the  religion  of  nature.  This  grand  distinction  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  spiritual  is  clearly7  percep- 
tible throughout  tlie  entire  range  of  the  Mosaic  and 
pagan  symbols,  even  in  those  religious  ordinances  whicl) 
Moses  is  said  to  have  borrowed  from  paganism  and 
accommodated  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  Lireat 
mission,  therefore,  and  the  originality  of  the  .Jewish 
legislator,  are  indisputably  established.  t/s'u  umkr 

AliK.    DlX'AUHiUK,   ClHCl'MC'lSTOX,    &C.) 

VII.  Moses  appears  as  great  in  his  mediatorial  as  in 
his  legislative  character.  There  is  no  parallel  to  his 
extraordinary  and  permanent  achievements  amidst  dis- 
advantageous circumstances;  and  if  the  secret  of  the 
beneficent  influence  of  his  ministry,  which  shall  never 
cease,  be  sought,  we  must  look  for  it  in  his  well-su>- 
tained,  living  faith,  and  spirit  of  unceasing  prayer  and 
intercession.  It  would  be  an  oversight  to  omit  refer- 
ring to  the  forty  years'  exile  in  the  wilderness  as  the 
period  in  which  the  great  qualities  of  the  mediator  of 
the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  amidst  peculiar  trials,  were 
cultivated  and  brought  to  maturity.  It  was  after  lie 
had  spent  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  fasting  and 
prayer  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  God,  that 
he  became  peculiarly  fervent  and  powerful  in  his 
intercession,  Kx.  xxxii.  i-i);  DC.  xix.  r-'-'i.  After  the  matter 
of  the  golden  calf,  when  (TOO!  said,  "  Now,  therefore, 
let  me  alone,  that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them," 
Moses,  remembering  his  office  as  mediator,  would  not 
let  God  ulo>te.  i's.  cvi.  -a.  Unwilling  to  receive  any  pro- 
mised honour  and  mercy  for  himself  only,  see  Kx.  xxxii. 
7,11,  yet  without  entrenching  upon  the  righteous  indig- 
nation of  Jehovah,  Moses  uses  arguments  which  j ire- 
vail  with  the  Most  High.  vev.  n-i:j.  On  the  following- 
day,  in  his  anxiety7  to  know  whether  the  sin  of  the 
people  was  really  forgiven — the  full  extent  of  which  he 
had  now  witnessed — Moses  presents  himself  again  before 
(rod.  saying:  "  O,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin; 
but  0  that  tliou  wouldst  forgive  their  sin!  If  not, 
blot  me.  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast 
written."  Such  prayers  were  never  probably  offered 
up  to  God  either  before  or  after  Moses,  excepting  bv 
the  great  Mediator,  of  whom  Moses  was  a  type.  In 
order  to  re-establish  perfect  peace  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people,  Moses  goes  up  to  the  holy  mount  ami 
casts  himself  down  before  the  Lord  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  This  he  feels  to  be  his  post  till  his  intercession 
should  prevail — an  intercession  apparently  far  more 
earnest  than  even  that  of  Abraham  when  he  besought 
God  on  behalf  of  the  doomed  cities  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  The  instances  of  intercession  recorded,  do 
not  doubtless  comprise  the  whole  of  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Moses;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  intended  only 
to  serve  as  samples.  The  one  just  named  was  only 
the  first  of  many  prayers,  and  shows  the  real  spirit  of 
the  mediator  which  sustained  him  through  the  ensuing 
forty  years.  How  often  was  the  prayer  repeated,  "And 
now,  Lord,  forgive  their  sins!"  This  prayer  prevailed 
to  stay  the  plague,  to  procure  water,  to  heal  sickness, 
and  to  stay  the  devastations  of  the  fiery  serpents. 

It  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  revelations 
on  Mount  Sinai,  that  Moses,  after  receiving  some  singu- 
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larly  gracious  manifestations,  felt  emboldened  to  beseech 
God  to  show  him  It  is  ,'//'"'/'•  ^'l't  this  bold  prayer  of 
the  man  of  God,  in  which  lie  knew  not  what  he  asked, 
was  only  partially  granted,  Kx.  xxxiii.  1\  »i,  L'3.  He  was  t<  >1<  i 
that  God's  face  could  not  be  seen  unveiled.  Vet  he  was 
to  come  up  and  bring  two  tables  with  him,  such  as  he 
broke.  He  was  to  come  altogether  alone:  the  flocks 
even  were  to  be  removed  out  of  sight  of  the  mountain. 
Moses  having  taken  his  stand  upon  "the  rock,"  the 
cloud  passed  by,  and  a  voice  proclaimed  the  name  of 
the  Lord  in  all  its  uraciousness  and  mercy.  This  pro- 
clamation became  a  great  support  to  Moses  in  after 
(lays,  as  we  can  see  from  ]S"u.  xiv.  17.  Dean  Stanlev 
s:ivs  (article  on  Moses  in  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.)  that  the  wish  of 
Moses  to  see  the  glory  of  God  "  mx  thoroughly  Egyp- 
tian,"  So  must  lie  the  prayer.  "Like  as  the  hart 
panteth  for  the  water- brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  for 
thee,  O  Lord!"  And  the  other  prayer:  "My  .soul 
longeth.  yea,  even  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord; 
my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God." 
Instead  of  recognix.iug  merely  an  "Egyptian"  wish, 
such  as  was  expressed  by  "Amenoph— the  Pharaoh 
preceding  the  exodus1' — we  find  here  one  of  the  most 
exalted  characteristics  of  this  servant  of  God. 

When  Moses  prevailed  in  his  prayer  for  Israel  in  tin. 
matter  of  the  golden  calf.  God  promised  to  send  his 
anu'el  before  him;  but  Moses  lonu's  for  nothing  less  than 
the  jij'<-3f-nr('  of  Jehovah.  Kx.  xxxii.  lii;  xxxiii.  15;  and  of  this 
presence.  I.e.  the  fulness  of  glory,  the  prophet  desires 
to  have  a  view  fuller  than  ever  before;  hence  the  prayer. 
"  Show  me  thy  glory  !"  The  Lord  proclaims  his  name: 
"  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God.  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  This 
was  the  glory  that  could  be  seen  and  felt.  Moses,  we 
are  told,  remained  again  forty  days  and  forty  nights; 
and  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount,  '''the  skin  of 
his  face  shone  whilst  he  talked  with  them,  and  they 
were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him.''  Kx.  xxxiv.  TO.  It  was  from 
the  Vulgate  version  of  ''ray"  (pp),  "cornutam  Jiu/itnn 
fucimt,"  that  the  conventional  representation  of  the 
horns  of  Moses  arose. 

VIII.  We  will  next  glance  at  the  character  of  Moses 
as  the  ilujf.  or  leader  of  the  ransomed  nation.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  treat  the  subject  in  detail,  since  the 
|  leadership  of  Moses  constitutes  the  warp  to  which  the 
entire  history  of  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  sup- 
plies the  woof.  But  a  few  features  must  be  named. 
Up  to  the  exodus  Moses  and  Aaron  seem  almost  on  an 
equality;  after  that  event.  Moses  appears  to  be,  under 
God,  the  soul  of  the  entire  movement.  Aaron,  the 
brother  and  priest,  and  Hur  his  brother-in-law,  as  well 
as  Joshua,  are  but  the  supporters  of  Moses.  The  guid- 
ance of  the  nation  and  its  chief  leader,  by  means  of  the 
cloudy  pillar,  did  not  exclude  the  employment  of 
Hobab,  the  brother  of  Zipporah,  to  be  unto  the  host 
"as  eyes"  in  the  wilderness  movements,  Xu.  x  m. 

The  Israelites,  under  their  leader,  quit  Sinai  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  in  the  second  year, 
where  they  had  sojourned  only  ten  days  less  than  a 
year,  Xu.  x.  11.  During  the  future  movements,  elsewhere 
recorded,  Moses  was  made  to  feel  his  utter  insufficiency 
and  the  full  weight  of  his  heavy  burden,  so  that  he 
even  desired  death,  and  gave  vent  to  a  bitter  complaint, 
Xu.  xi.  Upon  this  follows  the  appointment  of  seventy 
elders,  which  proved  to  be  a  great  relief  to  the  sorely 
tried  leader  of  the  Israelites;  and  the  marvellous 
supply  of  quails.  When  the  nation  had  reached  the 
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borders  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  Moses  yielded  to  their 
suggestion  of  sending  spies,  sec  Do.  i.  •-"-';  and  (Jod  not 
only  sanctions,  but  eventually  commands,  its  execution, 
Xu.  xiii  2.  As  the  employment  of  human  counsel  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  case  of  Hobab,  was  not  despised— 
so  the  mission  of  the  spies  was  permitted,  and  ottered 
such  aid  as  the  faith  of  the  leader  might  accept  with- 
out betraying  weakness.  Moses  was  pleased  wuh  th, 
proposal,  DC.  i.  21;  but  (Jod  rc.-ouni/.ed  in  the  whole  plan 
a  secret  unbelief,  which  broke  out  in  the  course  ot  it- 
execution.  As  the  attack  upon  the  Canaanites  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  could  only  bring  defeat  instead  of  vic- 
tory, M.-U  Xu.  xiv.  i-j,  the  plan  was  permitted  to  be  carried 
out,  in  order  that  this  secret  unbelief  might  be  revealed 
and  judged. 

The  thirty-eight  years  during  which  the  carcasses  ot 
the  unbelievers  were  to  fall  in  the  wilderness,  and 
during  which  the  covenant,  sacrifices,  circumcision,  the 
passover,  and,  doubtless,  the  more  uraciou>  manifesta- 
tions of  Jehovah  to  the  rebellious  people,  were  severally 
suspended,  see  Jos.  v.  5,  were  years  of  intense  trial  and 
suffering,  the  details  of  which,  however,  are  nowhere 
described.  The  personal  feelings  of  the  leader  during 
that  period,  in  which  a  whole  nation  sank  into  a  pre- 
mature grave,  are  doubtless  expressed,  and  thus  handed 
down  to  us,  in  Ps.  xc.  It  must  have  appeared  that  all 
the  promises  of  (Jod  were  failing:  but  the  faith  of 
Moses  received  a  singular  -.treiiu'thening.  when,  just 
after  the  utterance  of  the  fearful  sentence.  Cod  re- 
vealed to  him  some  fresh  laws  for  tin.'  regulation  of 
national  life,  in  that  Canaan  which  suddenly  seemed 
farther  removed  from  view  than  ever.  This  proved  i« 
Moses  that  in  spite  of  the  rejection  of  the  generation 
then  alive.  Cod's  purposes  would  vet  stand  with  the 
nation,  lie  xv. 

P.ut  the  official  position  of  Moses  as  the  leader  oi  the 
Israelites,  and  with  it  the  existence  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  which  he  was  the  founder,  were  more 
seriously  imperilled  by  the  rebellion  of  Iv.rah  than  by 
the  many  previous  rebellions  of  the  people  in  the  wil- 
dernes-,  NU.  \\i.  Moses,  though  firm  as  a  rock,  was 
not  insensible  to  pity;  and,  at  his  intercession.  (Jod 
undertook  to  judjv  the  offenders  and  to  defend  his  ser 
vants.  When,  however,  the  new  generation  fell  into 
the  same  sin  of  murmuring  and  rebellion  against  Jeho- 
vah, Moses  and  Aaron  themselves  fell  int  >  the  sin  of 
rebelling  against  (Jod  by  not  believing  him  to  >anctify 
him,  Xu.  xx.  12;  xxvii.  n;  DC  xxxii.  :,h  1's  evi.  ,'fi,  for  which  sin 
they  are  excluded  from  Canaan. 

Had  \ve  been  left  in  ignorance  as  regards  the  cause 
of  Moses  being  personally  excluded  from  the  Promised 
Land,  we  should  certainly  not  have  guessed  the  one 
recorded.  We  might  have  surmised  any  other  sin  or 
crime  as  the  cause  of  the  exclusion  of  Moses  from  the 
Laud  of  Promise.  Indeed,  some  divines  have  imagined 
a  passage  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  account,  which 
would  better  explain  the  punishment  inflicted — one 
apparently  disproportioned  to  the  sin.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  occasion  for  assuming  any  omission.  On  the 
contrary,  judgment  here  commenced  at  the  house  of 
(4, id,  i  i'e.  iv.  ir.  The  sanctity  of  the  law  given  by  Moses 
was  to  be  manifested,  though  the  judgment  were  to  fall 
upon  the  head  of  the  lawgiver.  The  character  of 
Moses  as  a  lawgiver,  the  founder  of  a  religion,  and  as 
the  head  and  leader  of  a  religious  movement,  favour- 
ably contrasts  in  this  respect  with  the  character  and 
religion  of  Mohammed,  for  example.  The  punishment 


of  Moses  marks  him  as  much  a  true  prophet  as  the  fol- 
lowing alleged  revelations  of  Mohammed  mark  him  a 
false  prophet.  There  is,  "first,  the  Sura,  which  had 
for  its  object  to  re-establish  the  innocence  of  Ayesha, 
his  favourite  wife:  then  the  authority  to  empower  him 
to  marry  the  wife  of  his  adopted  »>n  All:  to  enlarge  his 
harem  at  pleasure:  and  to  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  spoils  made  by  his  army.  The  first  drop  of  blood 
which  was  shed  in  his  name  by  Abdallah  during  the 
>acivd  months,  marked  him  as  a  man  who  has  now 
conscious! v  entered  the  path  of  deception  and  wilful 
imposture.  He  might  possibly  persuade  himself  that 
he  was  actinu  in  the  spirit  of  Moses,  and  following  the 
steps  of  some-  sincere  Christians,  when  lie  declared  war 
a'4'aiiist  the  unbelievers,  and  agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  his  age  and  country  he  might  justify  single  instances 
of  murder;  but  he  could  not  desecrate  the  sacred  months 
by  plunder  and  bio, id.di.'d  without  having  some  real  or 
pretended  revelation  to  sanction  the  act:  yet,  according 
to  his  most  orthodox  biographers,  this  sanction  was  not 
uiveii  till  a  considerable  time  after"  i  Arnold's  Wuiunl. 
l>.  IM!,I.  Moses  neither  ordained  laws  to  suit  his  own 
frailties  or  crimes,  nor  did  the  (Jod  of  Moses  admit  a 
flaw  in  the  character  of  his  servant  to  be  unpunished. 
The  circumstance.- of  the  fall  of  Moses  are  as  follows 
Miriam  his  sister  had  just  bet.ii  buried.  Israel  is  once 
more  in  the  most  fearful  distress  for  water.  There 
were  even  no  bitter  waters  of  Marali:  and  the  people 
renew  their  attack  upon  Moses  and  Aaron  with  unpre- 
ce, anted  violence.  The  latter  cast  themselves  upon 
tlu-ir  face.-  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  till  the 
U'lorv  of  the  I.,, rd  appeared  unto  them.  Then  Moses 
i-  commanded  to  fetch  forth  his  rod  from  before  the 
Lord:  to  gather  all  Israel  together,  and  in  their  pre- 
!  selice  to  "speak  to  the  rock  before  their  eyes,  and  it 
shall  u'ivc  forth  water."  Moses  took  the  rod  which 
during  his  leadership  had  been  such  a  comfort  to  him, 
and  around  which  so  many  n collections  clustered,  and 
smote  the  rock  twice  with  it,  \\hen  it  suddenly  appeared 
to  ha\e  lost  none  of  its  former  virtues:  for  scarcely 
had  tin  lod  fallen  upon  the  roek.  when  the  life-givin.u 
streams  of  water  flowed  down  abundantly  to  refresh 
the  parched  multitude. 

It  mav  be  asked,  Jn  what  did  the  crime  of  Moses 
consist  .'  He  was  expressly  told  to  take  the  rod.  and 
he  might  iva.-oiiably  have  thought  he  was  to  take  it  for 
smiting  the  rock;  also  that  there  could  be  no  such 
great  difference  between  smiting  the  rock  and  speaking 
to  it,  since  the  smiting  and  the  speaking  would  naturally 
have  as  much  or  as  little  effect  upon  it.  There  is  a 
further  excuse  found  in  the  time  when  this  sin  is  said 
to  have  been  committed.  The  connection  of  events 
as  they  then  stood,  it  has  been  argued,  rendered  the 
indignation  of  Moses  rather  laudable  than  reprehen- 
sible. We  find,  cli.  xiii.  :;i;,  that  Israel  was  encamped 
at  Kadesh.  Hut  betwvu  that  chapter  and  the  one 
which  records  the  fall  of  the  leader  there  intervene  no 
less  than  thirty-seven  years.  (Jod  had  sworn  that 
,  they  should  die  in  the  wilderness;  and  day  by  day  for 
the  space,  of  thirty-seven  years  the  grave  received 
fresh  members  of  the  unbelieving  generation.  A  few- 
only  of  the  old  stock  are  left,  and  Moses  feels  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
he  is  to  bring  the  new  generation  over  the  borders  to 
their  final  rest.  He  might  reasonably  have  expected 
that  the  new  race  would  have  learned  wisdom  from  the 
one  which  had  passed  away;  but  the  old  rebellious 
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.spirit  of  the  fathers  suddenly  reappears  iu  tin:  children. 
Ho\v  natural  then  the  indignation  shown  by  Mosc.s  on 
i  lu-  i  icca.-ion ! 

\  et  -Moses  .sinned  win  ii  in  a  feeling  of  district  he 
asks  :  "  Must  !'•(•  fetch  you  [or  can  we  bring  you)  water 
out  of  tliis  rock?"  (The  LXX.  gives  it,  [JLT]  f£d£ofj.ii> 

"surely  v\e  cannot.'  )  it  \\as  not  because  Moses 
call".!  the  Israelites  "rebels,"  as  the  Talmudists  hold, 
but  because  .Moses  believed  not  Hod,  nor  obeyed  his 
voice,  that  he  was  charged  with  Aaron  with  having 
rebelled  against  Cod.  Moses  had  passed  the  whole 
extent  of  twice  forty  years  amidst  vicissitudes  such  as 
were  unparalleled  in  any  other  life.  He  is  now  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  years  old;  and  yet  while  the 
rebellious  people  are  being  refreshed  in  a  wonderfully 
gracious  manner,  he  receives  the  sentence  :  "  ISeeause 
ye  believed  me  not  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  therefore  ye  shall  not  bring  this 
congregation  into  the  land  which  J  have  given  them." 
The  same  chapter  records  the  death  of  Aaron. 

Whether  we  know  the  whole  extent  of  the  sin  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  or  not,  enough  is  plainly  recorded 
for  our  learning;  and  one  thing  is  certain,  they  be- 
lieved not  God  to  xanrtt'fi/  him  when  they  asked, 
••  Mutt  ice  [or  can  we]  bring  you  water  out  of  this 
rock:':  And,  secondly,  they  obeyed  not.  Moses  was 
told  to  address  the  rod-,  and  he  addresses  the  /.<«//,/, . 
Moses  was  to  speak  to  the  rock,  and  he  strikes  it  in 
.stead,  and  that  twice.  Moses  was  to  rejoice  with  the 
people  over  the  goodness  of  .Jehovah,  and  he  treats 
them  harshly,  and  speaks  unadvisedly  with  his  lips. 
God  says  that  his  servant  rdn.lkd  against  him,  ch.  xxvii. 
LI.  An  instance  this  of  God  measuring  sin,  not  by  a 
human,  but  by  a  divine  standard,  in  which  the  secret 
workings  of  the  heart  are  weighed  as  well  as  the  out- 
ward actions.  Is  not  the  double  stroke  upon  a  stone 
as  insignificant  in  itself  as  the  eating  of  a  certain  for- 
bidden fruit ';  Yet  being  equally  a  sin  of  disobedience, 
Moses  is  excluded  from  Canaan,  as  our  first  parents 
were  excluded  from  God's  presence  and  expelled  from 
paradise. 

Moses  had  plain  directions;  this  impetuosity  was  on 
his  part  out  of  place;  and  his  love  to  the  people,  so 
strong  at  other  times,  had  been  waxing  cold.  And 
the  hidden  source  of  it  all  was  vnhtluf — "because  ye 
believed  me  not" — the  very  sin  for  which  the  nation 
had  to  perish  in  the  wilderness.  Jt  may  have  been 
unbelief  in  the  power  of  God  to  do  this;  or  want  of 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  God  towards  an  unworthy 
people;  or  the  exaltation  of  themselves  as  the  givers  of 
the  water  instead  of  God,  see  Do.  xxxii.  :,i.  At  any  rate 
they  sinned;  and  the  wages  of  sin,  even  if  committed 
by  the  lawgiver,  is  death  A  few  months  later  Moses 
witnesses  the  death  of  his  brother  Aaron,  who  was 
suddenly  cut  off  before  his  eyes,  to  mark  the  severity 
against  the  sin  which  they  had  mutually  committed; 
and  about  two  months  before  his  own  death,  Uc.  iii.,  he 
rehearses  the  mighty  deeds  of  Jehovah,  and  entreats 
that  the  sentence  respecting  himself  might  be  repealed, 
DC.  iii.  23-a;.  T!ut  the  request  is  denied.  It  was  doubt- 
less to  be  shown  also  in  the  person  of  the  lawgiver 
that  the  law  could  not  bring  us  to  our  rest;  and  after 
Moses  had  seen  the  type  of  the  lif ted-up  Saviour,  in 
whom  his  sin  also  was  to  be  atoned  for,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  heavenly,  instead  of  the  earthly,  Canaan. 
Tii  the  sure  and  certain  expectation  of  a  speedy 
departure,  Moses  employs  his  last  days  and  hours  with 


that  youthful  vigour  \\hidi  to  the  hour  of  Ins  death 
never  forsook  him.  An  expedition  against  the  Midian- 
ites  is  organized  and  crowned  with  success.  A  second 
numbering  of  the  nation  is  accomplished.  DC  \xvii.-.\.\xi. 
Solemn  assemblies  of  the  elders  of  Israel  are  convened, 
during  which  the  law  is  repeated  to  a  generation  which 
were  not  present  when  it  was  ^iven,  or  who  were  toe 
young  to  remember  it.  Moses  also  seeks  to  stir  up 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation  by  repeating  all  tin  mar- 
vellous acts  of  .Jehovah.  He  gives  expression  to  solemn 
fears  about  the  future  of  Israel,  and  brings  before  them 
a  blessing  and  a  curse. 

The  last  hours  of  Moses  were  employed  in  finish- 
ing his  great  work  of  writing  the  Law,  in  giving 
a  charge  to  his  successor;  and  the  last  son--  bavin- 
been  written  and  sung,  it  was  said  unto  .Moses, 
"Get  thee  up  unto  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto 
Mount  Nebo,  and  die,"  Du.  xxxii.  As  he  departs,  like 
the  heavenly  Mediator  whom  he  typified,  IK;  uives 
his  last  blessing  to  the  people  of  God;  and  in  the 
act  of  blessing,  retires  from  his  arduous  yet  glorious 
work.  The  last  words  of  this  blessing  are  :  "Happy 
art  thou,  ()  Israel;  who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people 
saved  by  Jehovah,  the  shield  of  thy  help!"  De.  xxxiii. 
Moses  is  seen  to  ascend  Mount  Nebo  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel,  in  order  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land, 
and  then  to  die.  "So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word 
of  Jehovah:  and  He  buried  him  in  a  ravine  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  before  Beth-poor;  but  no  man  knowetb 

his  sepulchre  unto  this  day And  the  children 

of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty 
days,"  Du.  xxxiv.  5-8, 

Josephus  gives  the  following  account  in  his  Ant!'/. 
(iv.  >,  !M — "Amidst  the  tears  of  the  people,  the  women 
beating  their  breasts,  and  the  children  giving  way  to 
uncontrolled  wailing,  he  withdrew.  At  a  certain  point 
in  his  ascent  he  made  a  sign  to  the  weeping  multitude 
to  advance  110  farther;  taking  v\ith  him  only  the  elders, 
the  high-priest  Eliezer,  and  the  general  Joshua.  At 
the  top  of  the  mountain  he  dismissed  the  elders:  and 
then  as  he  was  embracing  Eliezer  and  Joshua,  and  still 
speaking  to  them,  a  cloud  suddenly. stood  over  him,  and 
lie  vanished  in  a  deep  valley.  He  wrote  the  account 
of  his  own  death  in  the  sacred  books,  fearing  lest  he 
should  be  deified."  Also,  according  to  the  view  of 
Philo,  Moses  wrote  the  account  of  his  death  (Phil.., 

V.  M.  iii.3!»). 

Much  grander  than  this  traditional  account  is  the  one 
that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  or  more  literally,  njrr  '£-71*,  "on 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord;"  which  signifies,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  and  most  literal  version  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  blessed  embrace  of  Jehovah,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  kissed  away  the  breath  or  the  spirit  of  his  good 
and  faithful  servant  (Sent;,  i.  a).  But  whether  we  take 
it  according  to  our  V(  rsion,  or  as  tradition  gives  it 
more  literally,  nn  the  month — i.e.  whilst  God  talked  to 
Moses  mouth  to  mouth,  as  heretofore — there  is  some- 
thing equally  remarkable  in  the  information  that  God 
"buried  him  in  a  valley,  and  that  no  man  knowcth  his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day.'' 

Whether  the  altercation  between  Michael  and  Satan 
over  the  body  of  Moses,  named  in  St.  Jude,  refers  to 
the  apocryphal  book  \\vdj3affis  TOV  MwtWws,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Origen,  or  not;  if  we  take  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  notice  of  the  burying  of  Moses  by 
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God,  ;ui(i  no  one  knowing  his  sepulchre,  there  is  a  very  j 
stroii LT  intimation  that  Moses  died  indeed,  but  that,  j 
like  his  prototype,  he  never  saw  corruption,  but  was  j 
raised  up  again  after  a  short  repose.  The  idea  h;v- 
beuii  suggested,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that 
the  body  of  Muses  was  Concealed,  and  his  sepulchre  : 
kept  secret,  with  a  view  to  preventing  idolatrous  vene- 
ration bcini:  paid  to  the  remain-.  Except,  however, 
this  had  been  prospective  to  day<  when  the  thirst  for  . 
relics  had  taken  violent  possession  of  the  superstitious 
members  of  the  visible  church,  it  could  have  no  ivla-  : 
tion  to  the  Jewish  churcli:  ,-ince  then  never  was  any 
dauber  of  the  Jews  bcinti'  induced  to  Worship  dea<l 
men's  bones.  Tip  precaution  as  regards  the  Christian 
church  would  have  been  equally  futile,  since  no  case  is 
on  record  in  \\hieh  a  saint  of  the  Old  Test-unent  wa> 
idolized.  The  Jews  were  indeed  prone  to  idolatry,  but 
not  of  tliis  nature:  sine.'  the  prevailing  notion  of  dead 
bodies  deiiliiiLT  was  .-trong  enough  to  pivvclit  filch  a 
species  of  idulatrv  in  Israel.  This  wa>  clearly  shown 
in  the  case  of  Abraham,  whose  sepulchre  /'.-  kinm-,,  to 
this  present  hour.  \\'e  have  here  possibly  a  hint  of  , 
the  bodv  luiiiu1'  revived  and  removed  to  paradi>e.  The 
devil,  who  was  worshipped  in  those  parts,  |v  xxxiv.  i; 
l  (••!.  x.  :!'i,  would  not  surrender  }\'\-~  cl.-iim  to  the  body  of 
.Moses  a-^  a  sinner,  He.  ii.  1 1;  eonip-inj  :ils(. /,•.-.  iii.  I;  Kc.  xii.  I"; 
but  the  Lord  preserved  hU  bone-,  r*.  c-xvi.  i:,,  by  the  min- 
istry of  his  angels.  If  the  law  for  Israel's  sake  \\as  sati.- 
tieil  in  Muses  dyiuu'  without  entering  the  I'romi.-ed  Laud, 
the  resurrection  would  be  an  indemnity  for  the  earnest 
prayer  of  Mose<  to  enter  not  having  been  -ranted.  It 
was  a  sun-ray  of  Jury  after  the  storm  in  which  M<>se> 
succ 'limbed  to  death.  Satan,  \\lio  had  the  power  of  death, 
urged  his  claim  upon  the  body:  but  the  resurrection 
aiiLi'el  replies  " '1'lu;  Lord  rebuke  thee,"  and  the  cor- 
ru[itible  puts  on  incorruption.  This  assumption  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  reappearance  of  .Moses  in 
direct  companionship  with  Elijah  on  tlie  mount  of 
transfiguration,  M  it.  xvii.;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  peculiar  term  rendered  <lu'in.-n  u£o5os)  was 
suggested  by  tile  exodus  of  Mo.-es. 

IX.  Such  was  the  exodus-— i.e.  the  yoing  out — of 
Moses,  or  his  disappearance  after  three  times  forty 
years,  and  the  time  of  thirty  days'  mourning  which 
was  observed  in  Israel  completed  the  forty  years  of  the 
people  in  the  wilderness.  The  impression  which  the 
individuality  of  Moses  made  upon  his  age;  is  partially 
reflected  in  the  countless  fables  which  encircle  his 
name.  The  name  of  Moses  is  celebrated  by  the  great-  j 
est  variety  of  ancient  authors;  c.<j.  Diodorus,  Strabo,  ; 
Tacitus.  I'linv,  Juvenal,  Longinus,  and  many  others; 
in  all  of  which,  amidst  the  most  grotesque  misrepre- 
sentations, we  descry  many  rays  of  truth.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  of  too  recent  an  origin  to  be  of 
any  critical  value.  The  distorted  account  of  the 
( I  reek  and  Roman  classics  are  collected  with  care  by  i 
Meier  in  his  J  minim  xcu  rctcruni  scrlptorum  />/•<> 
fauorinii  <fe  rchnx  Jmlnirix  fragmenta,  Jena?,  ls:;-_>. 
Miiller  in  .SV»»/.  v.  Kri/ik.  (isn,  p.  $93-95*),  has  put  the 
allusions  of  Tacitus  together,  and  shown  the  question- 
able sources  from  which  they  were  derived.  The 
J 

accounts  which  we  receive  through  Clueremon,  who 
wrote  his  history  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  from  the  still  later  Lysimachus,  of  Hecatieus, 
Milesinus,  of  Eupolemon,  and  Artapanus  (ap.  Euseb- 
Pnep.  Ev.  lib.  ix.)  are  all  too  modern,  and  refer  too  much 
to  Manetho  and  other  more  recent  authorities,  to  be  of 
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value.  The  Moslem  and  Arab  traditions  may  be 
found  in  Hottingcr's  Historic  Urtcittalit  u>.  MI),  Weil's 
niblii'ul  Liijcnd*,  and  otlicrs.  Among  the  apocryphal 
Imoks  we  name  T/«  I'rayti'f  »f  .l/'v-o1,  Tin  AJ>OCK/I/I>S( 
nf  M  lifts,  and  Tin  A  fetation  <>f  .M»£(t,  of  \\hich  frag- 
ments remain. 

The  Egyptian  accounts  are  very  dark  and  uncer- 
tain. Manetho  writes  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  C'hrist.  and  his  work  is  in  part  preserved 
by  Jo.-ephus  in  his  work  Cunt.  A/>im/.  and  in  the  lists 
of  dynasties  in  Chnniii-on  of  Kusebius  and  ( J.  Syncellus. 
lUit  what  renders  Manetho  a  doubtful  authority  is  the 
fact,  that  his  accounts  of  the  exodus  are  not  taken  from 
temple  archive.-  or  state  documents,  but  simply  consist 

of   TO.  fJ.lfofVOfJ.fVa   KUi  ,\(-)UU(Ca    WffjL   T^V    l(>t'<V.Ut.T.         Also 

the  assertion  that  the  priest  Osarsiph  had  assumed  tlu: 
name  of  Mot'ffTjs  when  he  joined  the  tribe  so  much 
hati  d  by  the  Egyptians,  is  introduced  by  the  phrase 
XQITCU,  "it  i>  reported.' 

In  the  accounts  which  date  from  Muses  himself,  we 
observe  the  most  uvnuiiie  humility,  and  the  so-called 
self-praise,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  sign  of  the 
non-Mosaic  origin,  is  rightly  considered  a  true  evi- 
dence of  the  contrary.  \Ve  quote  the  following  from 
/;'////.  /.'(''.  Criticism  ip  ii".):  "The  first  passage  referred 
to  is  Xu.  xii.  •!  7.  where  Moses  is  said  to  be  '  very  meek 
above  all  the  men  that  were  upuii  the  face  ,  if  the  earth.' 
Hut  Moses  being  faithful  over  all  God's  house,  not 
only  in  one,  but  in  every  department,  could  not  omit 
recording'  God's  praise  of  himself  as  his  servant  (sue 
VLT.  7i.  lie  recorded  his  own  hastiness  of  spirit  when  hi> 
slew  the  Egyptian,  and  also  his  extreme  backwardness 
to  deliver  hi>  brethren  when  the  hour  was  come.  Me 
did  not  shrink  from  chronicling  his  distrust  in  God  at 
liis  call,  and  his  subsequent  oU'elice  at  Meribah.  The 
encomium  in  Nu.  xii.  :;  is  but  slight  compared  with 
that  conferred  on  him  by  the  writer  of  the  appendix  in 
I  )e.  xxxiv.  10-VJ.  When  his  prophetical  character 
was  attacked,  M  uses  himself  heard  it  not,  but  'Jeho- 
vah heard  it.'  Muses  does  not  cry  to  God  to  vindicate 
his  character,  or  to  avenge  his  wrung:  but  commits 
himself  implicitly  to  God,  who  hears,  and  at  once  ap- 
pears to  speak  for  his  servant.  Dean  Stanley  savs, 
'  Xo  modern  word  seems  exactly  to  correspond  with 
that  which  our  tran>lators  have  rendered  'the  meckc.-t 
of  men'  but  which  rather  expresses  '  endurinu,1 
'afflicted,'  'heedless  of  self;'  this  at  any  rate  is  the 
trait  most  strongly  impressed  on  all  his  actions  from  first 
to  last.'"  Moses  joins  his  countrymen  in  their  extreme 
humiliation,  Kx.  ii.  il.  lie  forgets  himself  to  avenge 
their  wrongs,  cli.  ii.  H.  He  desires  that  his  brother 
mav  take  the  lead,  instead  of  himself,  eh.  iv.  11.  He 
wishes  that  not  lie  only,  but  that  the  whole  congrega- 
tion were  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  Xu.  .xi. 
L':>.  When  God  threatens  to  destroy  Israel,  and  to 
make  him  a  great  nation,  Kx.  \xxii.  \a,  he  intercedes  on 
their  behalf:  '•  If  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy 
book  which  thou  hast  written,"  ch.xxxii.ja.  His  two 
sons  were  not  raised  to  honour,  and  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed passes  altogether  out  of  his  family;  whilst  Israel 
are  the  children  of  Abraham,  his  own  name  is  put 
altogether  into  the  background. 

The  remembrance  of  Moses  is  in  after  centuries  a 
reason  with  Jehovah  for  having  mercy  upon  Israel,  Is. 
l.xiii.  ii;  and  in  respect  to  the  power  of  his  mediatorial 
intercession  only  Samuel  is  placed  by  his  side,  Jc.  xv.  i. 
But  the  real  greatness  is  not  so  much  in  his  person  as 
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in  his  work.  Tin:  honourable  title  of  terrant  of  <,<>d 
betokens  tin'  highest  honour,  ami  may  signify  the  same 
ivlation  to  Jehovah  which  is  expressed  liy  our  mi/iin'cr 
in  his  relations  to  an  earthly  sovereign.  As  deliverer 
of  Israel,  Closes  is  a  type  of  Christ,  indeed,  he  is  the 
mediator  of  the  old  covenant,  as  (.'hrist  is  the  mediator 
of  the  iic.w  covenant.  Jn.  i.  17;  ife.  iii.  ">;  and  the  first 
song  which  celebrated  the  exodus  is  placed  together 
with  the  new  song  of  the  Lam!>,  which  rehearses  the  ! 
eternal  redemption  from  sin  and  death,  lie.  xv.  :j. 

The  words  of  (.'hrist,  "Moses  wrote  of  me,"  cannot 
of  course   l>e  restricted  to  any  one  particular  passage; 
lint   IX-.  xviii.  I;"),   IS,  1!>,  where  it  was  foretold  that  i 
God  would  raise  up  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  Israel  j 
like  unto  him,  assuredly  is  one  of  the  predictions;   and 
there  is  doubtless  a  reference  to  this  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Moses  and  Elijah  at  the  transfiguration  it  was 
said,   "Hear  i/e  hint,"  which  seems  an  allusion  to  the 
words  of  Moses  in  the  above  passage,  when  he  says, 
''unto  him  i/c  shall  hearken." 

The  chief  glory  of  Moses  is  his  being  a  type  of  Christ. 
The  peril  which  Moses  incurred  as  a  child;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  innocents  by  Pharaoh;  the  sojourn  in  Egypt; 
his  visiting  his  brethren  when  he  was  of  age;  his  election 
to  become  the  saviour  to  Israel;  the  sojourn  in  the 
retired  wilderness  for  forty  years;  the  miraculous  power 
with  which  he  was  endowed  to  authenticate  himself  as 
the  messenger  of  God;  the  sacrificing  of  the  pnschal 
lamb,  and  the  appointment  of  the  same  as  an  ordi- 
nance in  Israel  for  ever;  the  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
and  their  being  all  baptized  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea;  their  eating  of  the  heavenly  manna  under  his  guid- 
ance; his  giving  them  the  law  from  a  mount;  his  being 
raised  up  unto  the  Israelites  from  among  his  brethren; 
the  extraordinary  power  of  mediatorial  intercession; 
the  faithfulness  of  this  servant  of  God  in  all  the  house 
of  God;-— these  and  many  other  features  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Moses,  not  omitting  the  fact  that  "no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day,"  mark  him 
as  one  of  the  least  imperfect  personal  types  of  Christ. 

This  pre-eminence  of  Moses  has  doubtless  given 
edge  to  the  criticisms  of  modern  days.  The  efforts  to 
explain  the  epoch-making  character  of  Moses  as  simply 
one  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  from  simply  natural  causes, 
have  brought  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  poison  to 
their  unhallowed  ta>k.  But  singularly  virulent  have 
been  the  attacks  upon  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  attempt  to  destroy  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  the  books  with  which  the  name  of  Moses  has 
been  associated  from  the  earliest  days,  and  to  substi- 
tute a  duality  or  plurality  of  authors  in  its  stead,  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  futile  scheme  to  defend  its 
rejection  by  a  plausible  theory;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
justify  a  foregone  conclusion.  (But  see  under  PENTA-  i 

TEUCH.)  [J.  M.  A.] 

MOSES,  BOOKS  OF.     See  PENTATEUCH,   or  the 

several  books  themselves,  GF.XKSIS.  Exours.  &c. 

MOTH  [Hub.  cy  (as/0,  Gr.  <rijs].     In  all  the  occur-  '. 
rences  of  the  word  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  «*/*  is  rendered 
0-77?  (se.-o  by  the  LXX.,  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxix. 
11,  in  which  they  give  dpdxvrt^  Kj>i</a-,  as  its  equivalent,  : 
and  Ho.  v.  12,  where  they  give  a  different  turn  to  the 
meaning,  and  read  Ta.pax.ri,  confusion  or  riot.     The  use 
of  the  word,  however,  sufficiently  fixes  its  meaning  to 
that  small  insect  which  in  all  countries  is  so  well  known 


for  its  destructive  attacks  on  woollen  garments  and 
similar  substances.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  (717?,  for  the  Greek  naturalists  have- 
fully  described  its  form  and  habits,  and  the  Latins  who 
were  their  contemporaries  have  uniformly  used  tiiua 
as  the  correspondent  word,  which  was  adopted  bv 
Limueus. 

The  points  in  the  economy  of  the  insect  which  the 
inspired  writers  notice  are  the  following: — 1.  The  un- 
resisting softness  of  its  body.  Elipha/,  speaking  of 
<:  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,"  says  that  they 
"are  crushed  before  [or  like]  the  moth,"  Job  iv.  1:1. 
2.  Perhaps  the  readiness  with  which  the  satiny  lustre 
and  exquisite  painting  of  its  wings  are  destroyed, 
"  Thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away  like  a 
moth,"'  Ps.  xxxix.  ii;  though,  as  generally  understood, 
this  would  come  into  the  next  category,  "  like  a  moth 
fretting  a  garment/'  8.  The  destruction  produced  by 
this  minute  waster  on  garments  that  are  laid  up  in 
store.  Most  of  the  allusions  are  to  this  feature.  Job 
compares  his  miserable  estate  to  "a  garment  that  is 
moth-eaten,"  ch.  xiii.  as.  Isaiah  threatens  the  enemies 
of  Jehovah  that  "the  moth  shall  eat  them  up  like  a 
garment,  and  the  worm  [even  the  larva  of  the  moth] 
shall  eat  them  like  wool;"  and  he  repeats  the  menace  in 
a  closely  connected  passage,  is.  1.  »;  li.  x.  Jehovah  by 
the  prophet  Hosea  uses  the  same  similitude,  "There- 
fore will  I  be  unto  Ephraim  as  a  moth,  and  to  the 
house  of  Judah  as  rottenness  "  (2|rj.  rukab,  probably  the 
"rotten1'  condition  produced  by  the  gnawings  of  the 
larva). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Lord  Jesus  contrasts  the 
folly  of  laying  up  treasures  on  earth,  "where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,"  with  the  wisdom  of  providing  them 
in  heaven,  "where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt," Mat.  vi.  io,2<i;  Lu.  xii.  33;  and  James  warns  the  rich 
men  whose  treasures  were  on  earth  that  '"their  gar- 
ments were  moth-eaten,"  .T.I.  v.  •>.. 

4.  The  fragile  character  of  the  "tent,"  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  moth-larva  works,  seems  to  lie 
alluded  to  by  Job  in  describing  the  wicked  man,  "  He 
bnildeth  Ills  house  as  a  moth,  and  as  a  booth  that  the 
keeper  [the  grul>  that  keepeth  close,  that  lieth  con- 
cealed] maketh,"  Job  xxvii.  is. 

The  "moth,"  par  eminence,  is  an  insect  of  the  order 
Lrpidopttra,  which  possess  four  wings  covered  with 
minute  tesselated  scales, 
and  of  the  tribe  Xocturna, 
in  which  the  antennae  (or 
"horns")  are  drawn  out 
to  a  fine  point.  The  genus 
T/itca  in  this  division  con- 
sists of  small  species  with 
the  fore  -  wings  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  head 
covered  with  coarse  hairs. 
It  includes  a  large  num- 
ber of  species,  several  of 
which  are  noted  for  their  destructiveness  to  clothes, 
woollen  stuffs,  furs,  specimens  of  natural  history  in 
museums,  and  corn  in  granaries.  The  most  pertinacious 
are  T.  pdlionella  and  T.  tapctzella,  which  feed  on  cloth; 
and  these,  from  their  abundance,  and  from  their  min 
uteness  enabling  them  to  penetrate  into  drawers  and 
wardrobes,  are  but  too  well  known  in  every  household. 
It  is  not  the  flying  moth  that  does  the  actual  mis- 
chief, as  in  this  condition  it  has  ceased  to  have  any 
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destructive  power:  the  female,  however,  searches  about 
for  a  suitable  place  and  material  in  which  to  lay  her 
eggs,  which  are  soon  hatched  into  tiny  caterpillars  with 
three  pairs  of  true,  and  five  pairs  of  false  feet.  Now 
commences  the  assault:  the  instinct  of  the  parent  moth 
has  led  her  to  deposit  her  eggs  on  some  garment  or 
piece  of  woollen  cloth,  always  choosing  one  tiiat  is  laid 
up  under  cover  in  preference  to  that  which  is  exposed 
and  in  use;  and  never  layinu'  more  than  one  egg  in  one 
spot.  The  hatched  ;:rub  immediately  begins  to  make 
itself  a  tent,  which  is  formed  of  the  same  material  as 
that  on  which  it  feeds,  and  thus  its  instincts  are  doubly 
destructive.  The  mode  in  which  it  works  has  been  so 
carefully  described  by  Mr.  Itennie  from  personal  obser- 
vation, that  we  shall  cite  his  remarks.  "  We  placed 
the  insect  deprived  of  its  case  on  a  de-k  covered  with 
green  doth,  where  it  must  find  materials  for  con.-truct- 
ing  another  dwelling.  It  wandered  about  for  half  a 
day  before  it  began  its  opt  rations,  and  did  not  cut  a 
single  haii  till  it  selected  one  for  the  foundation  of 
its  intended  .-1  ructmv.  Thi.-  it  cut  very  near  the  cloth, 
in  order,  we  suppose,  to  have  it  as  long  as  pos>ihle.  and 
placed  it  on  a  line  with  its  body.  It  then  immediately 
cut  another,  and  placing  it  parallel  to  the  fir-t,  hound 
both  together  with  a  few  thread-  of  it.,  own  siik.  The 
same  process  was  repeated  with  other  hair:,  till  tin- 
little  creature  had  made  a  fabric  of  some  thickness,  and 
this  it  went  on  to  extend  till  it  was  larje  enough  to 
cover  its  body;  which  (as  is  usual  with  caterpillars)  it 
employed  as  a  model  and  mea.-ur*  for  regulating  it> 
operations.  Wo  remarked  that  it  made  choice  of  longer 
hairs  for  the  outside  than  for  the  parts  of  the  interior, 
which  it  thought  nece->ary  to  strengthen  by  fiv-h  ad- 
ditions: but  the  chamber  was  ultimately  finished  by  a 
fine  and  closely  woven  tape-try  of  silk.  We  could  see 
the  j progress  of  the  work  by  looking  into  the  opening 
at  either  of  the  < -mis;  for  at  this  stage  of  structure  the 
walls  are  quite,  opaque,  and  the  insect  concealed.  It 
may  be  thus  observed  to  turn  round,  by  doubling  it-eh' 
and  bringing  its  head  where  the  tail  had  just  been;  of 
course,  the  interior  is  left  wide  enough  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  centre,  indeed,  where  it  turns,  is  always  wider 
than  the  extremities"  insc  -t  Art-hit.  22n). 

In  the  progress  of  its  growth  the  -rub  ivquir«  s  a 
more  capacious  house;  rind  this  it  provides  for  as  to 
length  by  working  in  fibres  at  each  end  alternately; 
and  by  shifting  the  little  workman  successively  to  stuff's 
of  different  colours,  a  parti-coloured  tent  may  be  formed. 
The  increase  of  the  diameter  is  attained  by  a  series  of 
processes  much  more  ingenious,  which  it  performs, 
says  Bonnet,  as  dexterously  as  any  tailor,  setting  to 
work  exactly  as  we  should  do,  viz.  by  slitting  the  case 
on  the  two  opposite  sides,  and  then  adroitly  inserting 
between  them  two  pieces  of  the  requisite  size.  It  does 
not,  however,  cut  open  the  case  from  one  end  to  the 
other  at  once,  as  the  sides  would  separate  too  far  asun- 
der, and  the  insect  be  left  naked.  It  therefore  cuts  each 
side  about  half  way  down,  beginning  sometimes  at  the 
centre  and  sometimes  at  the  end,  and  then,  after  having 
filled  up  the  fissure,  proceeds  to  cut  the  remaining  half; 
so  that,  in  fact,  four  enlargements  are  made,  and  four 
separate  pieces  inserted.  The  colour  of  the  case  is 
always  the  same  as  that  of  the  stuff  from  which  it  is 
taken.  Thus,  if  its  original  colour  be  blue,  and  the  in- 
sect, previously  to  enlarging  it,  be  put  upon  red  cloth, 
the  circles  at  the  end,  and  two  stripes  down  the  middle, 
will  be  red. 


It  is  not  until  its  sheltering  tent  is  constructed  that 
the  industrious  artificer  deems  it  prudent  to  begin  eat- 
ing. Then  it  feeds  voraciously  on  the  substance  of  the 
cloth  from  which  it  has  just  clad  its  own  bodv.  For 
building  purposes  it  selects  the  straight  and  long  fibres; 
but  for  food  it  chooses  the  shortest  and  thickest:  and. 
"  to  procure  these  it  eats  into  the  body  of  the  stuff',  re- 
jecting the  pile  or  nap,  which  it  necessarily  cuts  across 
at  the  origin,  and  permits  to  fall,  leaving  it  threadbare. 
as  if  it  had  been  much  worn.  It  must  have  been  this 
circumstance  which  induced  lioimet  to  fancy  that  it 
cut  the  hairs  to  make  itself  a  smooth  comfortable  path 
to  walk  upon.  It  would  be  equally  correct  to  say  that 
an  ox  or  a  sheep  dislikes  walking  amongst  long  grass, 
and  therefore  eats  it  down  in  order  to  clear  tin  way" 
(Insect  Aivliii.  •>•>:  i 

T<>  appreciate  fully  the  propriety  of  making  this  in- 
sect a  type  of  destruction,  we  mu-t  bear  in  mind  how 
large  a  portion  of  an  oriental's  wealth  consists  of  rai- 
ment, jr.  ii.  <:.  | 

MOTHER.  Then-  is  not], ing  that  can  U  reckoned 
very  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  natural  use  of  this 
term  and  the  relation  it  indicates:  but  the  figurative  use 
of  it  is  carried  somewhat  farther  than  is  usual  in  Colder 
latitudes.  Not  only  Weiv  they  \vol)t  to  designate  a 
country  or  city  tin.1  mother  of  those  who  belonged  to 
it  a  linage  common  to  most  nations — hut  a  larger  citv 
wa>  wont  to  lie  called  the  mother  of  the  villages  de- 
pendent on  it.  which  consequently  w<  re  its  daughters, 

•J  S;i.  x\.  IV:  Jus.  \v.   l.'i,  ic.       Also    a    place  where    two  w.-lvs 

part  has  the  designation  of  mother  applied  to  it.  K/c.  xi.  -.M 
— though  not  so  expressed  in  the  Authorized  Version 

it  appeared  like  the  prolific  source  from  which  they 
both  issued.  The  other  applications  can  uive  rise  to 
no  difficulty. 

MOURNING.  Either  as  the  expression  of  -rief  for 
the  dead,  or  on  account  of  calamities  impending  or  en- 
dured, or  in  repentance  for  sin,  mourning  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  Scripture.  A  ^n-at  varietvof  words  and 
modes  of  speech  characteristic  of  the  several  kinds  of 
action  by  which  it  was  expressed,  is  employed  about  it. 
In  the  Fa.-t  it  a^unio<  many  diversified  forms  of 
manifestation.  It  is  loud,  violent,  and  noisy;  delight- 
ing in  publicity  and  outwardness  of  manifestation,  such 
as  would  in  most  western  countries  be  deemed  absurd 
and  ridiculous. 

Instances  of  mourning  for  the  dead  are  very  num- 
erous in  Scripture.  Abraham  mourns  for  Sarah,  c,c. 
xxiii  2;  Jacob  for  Joseph,  Gc.  xxxvii.  ;u,  3~>;  the  Egyptians 
for  Jacob,  Gc.  1.  ::-iO;  the  house  of  Israel  for  Aaron, 
Xu.  xx.  2!i,  for  Moses.  DC.  xxxiv.  s,  and  for  Samuel,  i  sn. 
xxv.  t;  David  for  Abner.  2 Sa.  iii.;;i, ;!.',;  Mary  and  Martha 
for  their  brother  Lazarus,  .in.  xi.;  and  "devout  men  ' 
for  Stephen,  Ac.  vlii.i.  These  are  a  few  examples  out  of 
many. 

Instances  of  mourning  on  account  of  calamities  are 
not  few,  for  example,  Job  under  his  multiplied  afflic- 
tions, J.ib  i.  -JO,  21;  ii.  v;  Israel  under  the  threatening  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  Ex.  xxxiii.  4;  the  Ninevites  in 
view  of  menaced  destruction,  Jmnii  Hi.  5;  the  tribes  of 
Israel  when  defeated  by  Benjamin,  .Tu.  xx.  2<i;  and  many 
others.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are  illustrative 
of  this  point. 

Mourning  in  repentance  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
the  Ninevites  adduced  above;  by  the  Israelites  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  latterly  called  the  fast,  Lc.  xxiii.  27; 
Ac  xxvii.  ii,  and  under  the  faithful  preaching  of  Samuel, 


MOrilNIXG 


MOURNING 


i  sa.  vii.  c<;  by  many  reft  reiiees   in  the  Psalms,   and  the 
predicted  mourning  in  Zeehariah,  /oc.  xii.  in,  n. 
Days    of    m<>  urn  in  ic    were    appointed    fur  the 


x\vii.  11,  and  ap]>ear  t 


ve  varied  at  different  times 


and  for  different  persons.  Sometimes  they  were  seven, 
as  for  Saul,  i  s,>.  xxxi.  i:i—  although  in  tliis  case  the  criti- 
cal and  perilous  state  of  the  times  may  have  necessi- 
tated the  contraction  of  the  period:  sometimes  thirty, 
as  for  Aaron,  Xu.  \x.  2:1,  and  Moses,  Do.  xxxiv.  s.  In 
Kuypt  the  number  of  days  amounted  to  Kcvi-nfi/,  as  e.f/. 
for  Jacob,  GO.  I.  3;  which,  no  doubt,  included  the  whole 
period  of  embalming. 

The  -moth*  of  expressing  grief  were  numerous  and 
diversified  —  Weeping  aloud  was  one  of  the  chief  of  these. 
The  tree  under  which  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was 
Imried,  was  called  Allon-bachnth,  or  the  "oak  of  weep- 
ing," Go.  xxxv.  v,  on  account  of  the  lamentation  there  made 
for  her  by  Jacob's  family.  Jacob  wept  for  Joseph, 
Go.  xxxvii.  31,  :);•>;  the  Israelites  we] >t,  every  man  in  his 
tent-door,  for  flesh  to  eat.  Nu.  xi.  in.  Tears  are  repeat- 
edly referred  to,  l's.  xlii.  3;  h-i.  s,  &<•.  in  fact,  the  orien- 
tals seem,  from  biblical  accounts,  to  have  had  tears  at 
their  command.  They  could  wee])  at  pleasure.  Men, 
as  well  as  women,  wept  freely,  and  even  aloud.  "  Lifted 
up  his  voice  and  wept,"  is  an  ordinary  mode  of  expres- 
sion. 

Rending  the  clothes  was  common  in  mourning. 
Job  rends  his  clothes  in  deep  anguish  of  spirit,  ch.  i.  20; 
Reuben  rends  his  clothes  when  he  does  not  find  Joseph 
in  the  pit,  Go.  xxxvii.  2»;  Jacob  rends  his  clothes  when 
Joseph's  blood-stained  coat  is  brought  home  to  him, 
GO.  xxxvii.  31.  Instances  of  this  custom  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Putting  on  sackcloth  was  an  ordinary  expression  of 
dee]>  SOTTOW  or  anguish  of  spirit,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jacob  mournino-  for  Joseph,  GO.  xxxvii.  34;  and  of  the 
Ninevites,  who  put  sackcloth  on  man  and  beast,  Jonah 
iii.  s.  Kven  lying  in  sackcloth  is  referred  to,  i  Ki.  xxi.  27; 
and  sewing  sackcloth  upon  the  skin.  Job  xvi.  1">,  10. 

Other  modes  of  expressing  grief  were  sitting  in  ashes. 


iv.  31;  Ezr.  i.\.  .->;  smiting  on  the  breast.  Xa.  ii.  ~  ["  falter- 
ing" or  smiting  "on  their  breasts"],  Ln.xxiii.4S;  smiting 
the  thigh,  Jo.  xxxi.  19-,  F.zo.  xxi.  12;  smiting  the  hands  toge- 


ther, Xu.  xxiv.  10;  stamping  with  the  foot,  }',•/.<?.  \\.i\-,  bow- 


;  covering  the  head.  2  Sa.  xv.  30;  ,TC 


[463.|      Egyptian  women  weejiing  and  throwing  dust  on  their  heads.-  Ro.sollini. 


Job  ii.  S;  or  in  the  dust.  Is.  xlvii.  1;  or  on  the  ground,  P.s. 
xxxv.  14;  isa.  xxv.  21;  putting  dust  on  the  head,  as  the 
Israelites  on  the  occasion  of  their  defeat  at  Ai,  Jos.vii.fi; 
and  Tamar  when  abused  by  her  brother,  2  Sa.  xiii.  iu; 
shaving  the  head,  Job  i.  2o;  fasting,  Jos.  vii.  0;  Ju.  xx.  20; 


|4(i4.J      Mournin, 

plucking  out  the  hair  of  the  head  or  of  the  beard.  i-//.r. 
ix.  3,  or  cutting  or  shaving  it  off,  Jo.  vii.  211;  Job  i.  ai;  wear- 
ing no  ornaments  and  neglecting  the  person,  Kx.  xxxiii.  4; 

2  Sa.  xix.  24. 

Other  outward  expressions  of  mourning  were  usual 
among  the  heathen,  but  forbidden  to  the  .Israelites,  * ..'/. 
making  cuttings  in  the  flesh.    Lu.  xix.  IN,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  custom  of  the  votaries  of  Baal,  1  Ki.  xviii.  2s; 
"making  baldness  between  the  eyes 
for  the  dead,"    Do.  xiv.  i,  i.e.  shavinu' 
the  eyebrows    and   ej'elids,    and   the 
fore-part  of  the  head,  which  was.  no 
doubt,  an  idolatrous  custom. 

The  priests  were  forbidden  to  "de- 
file themselves  for  the  dead"  by  any 
outward  expression  of  mourning,  ex- 
cept for  their  near  relatives,  Lo.  xxi.  i; 
and  the  high-priest  even  for  these, 
I.o.  xxi.  10, 11,  under  which  restriction 
Nazarites  also  came,  Xu.  vi.  7. 

Mourning  for  an  "only  son,"  or  a 
"first-born,"'  seems,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  to  have 
been  peculiarly  bitter  and  violent, 
Xoc.  xii.  10;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the 
light  of  the  family  was  extinguished, 
and,  in  the  latter,  the  honour  of 
the  family,  "the  first  instalment  of 
(!od's  blessing,"  and  therefore  the 
most  loved,  was  removed. 

Mourning  for  the  dead,  in  the  earliest  times,  was 
confined  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased; 
but  in  later  times,  hired  mourners,  both  men  and 
women,  were  employed.  Thus,  we  are  told  that  the 


i  Sa.  vii.  fl;  Je.  xxxvi.  0;  spreading  out  the  hands,  La.  i.  i?;  Jo.  |  "singing  men  and  singing  women  spake  of  Josiah  in 


their  lamentations,"  -2  ch.  xxxv.  -j:,.  in  accordance  with 
this  the  Lord  says  to  the  Jews,  when  threatening  heavy 
judgments  fur  their  sins,  judgments  calling  for  universal 
mourning:  "Call  for  the  mourning  women  that  they 
may  come,  ...  let  them  make  haste  and  take  up  a 
wailing  for  us,''  Jc.  ix.  17.  At  first,  must  probably,  hired 
mourners  were  called  in  to  help  to  sw.il  the  tide  of  real 
sorrow,  but  afterwards  they  became  a  mere  formal 
pageant,  demanded  by  pride  and  custom,  rather  than 
sorrow.  Mourning  for  the  dead  became  a  profession, 
learned  and  paid  for,  like  any  other;  and  the  practice 
of  it  often  became  very  boisterous  and  tumultuous. 
Hence  we  read  of  the  ••minstrels  and  people  making 
a  noise"  in  the  house  of  .  I  aims,  Mat.  ix.-'3,  giving  one  the 
idea  of  a  scene  resembling  an  "  Irish  wake." 

The  .lews  made  it  a  point  to  have  minstrels  (pipers) 
and  mourning  women  to  aid  in  lamenting  the  dead. 
Even  the  very  poorest  Israelite,  his  wife  being  dead. 
•'  will  afford  at  least  two  pipers  and  one  mourning 
woman  to  make'  lamentation:'  but  the  rich  prided 
themselves  on  swelling  the  number  (Lkhtfoot,  Ilor.  Hub. 
on  M:i!.i\.-j::-.  Otlmnis  I. ox.  llab.  I'liil.  art.  Lucius,]..  ."111. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  relative,  the  mode  of  pro- 
ci  dure  was  as  follows:  As  soon  as  the  d\  in-'  man  bejan 
to  breathe  his  last,  those  who  were  standing  near  rent 
their  garments,  and  mourning  was  made  for  seven 
days,  after  the  example  of  Joseph,  who  lamented  for 
his  father  that  space  of  time.  The  chief  persons  who 
conducted  the  funeral,  whether  sons  or  near  relative.-, 
sat  seven  days  \\itli  their  naked  feet  on  the  ground: 
they  ate  no  flesh;  they  drank  no  wine  (except  on  the 
Sabbath  or  some  other  feast  davl;  for  thirty  days  they 
abstained  from  the  bath:  they  did  not  shave,  nor  anoint 
the  body  \\ith  oil,  nor  wash  with  odorous  waters:  tin  \ 
cut  not  their  nails,  but  suflcivd  them  to  crow.  .Men 
ate  with  men:  women  with  women.  They  did  no  \\ork. 
but  acted  in  a  most  sorrowful  wav. 

"On  the  first  day  he  \\lio  mourned  did  not  eat  his 
own  food,  but  friends  came  bringing  food  with  them. 
Ivjgs  were  specially  sent  to  be  eaten  by  him  for  the 
sake  of  consolation,  l-'oras  tlieeg^  is  round  and  spheri- 
cal, so  also  death  is  voluble;  to-day  it  takes  away  (his 
man;  to-morrow  that.  Kach  was  bound  to  mourn  spe- 
cially for  seven  cla.-ses  of  person.-:  father,  mother,  son. 
daughter,  brother,  sister,  wife.  Children  were  bound 
to  mourn  for  their  dead  parents  an  entire  year.  Tliev 
were  not  obliged  to  wear  black  garments,  but  those  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  clothed  when  their  relative 
died:  nor  were  they  permitted  to  wear  any  other  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  mourning,  namely,  during  an 
entire  year.  They  were  bound  also  yearly  to  celebrate 
the  exact  day  on  which  their  parents  were  taken  away 
as  a  solemn  fast"  (Huxtorfii  Synag.  Jiul.  cap.  :',:,}. 

Mourning  for  the  dead  was  divided  by  the  Jews  into 
two  kinds:  m:"tf  (aninuth),  said  rvrx  (nlih/t/n.  The 
an! nut /i  was  confined  to  the  day  of  the  funeral;  the 
abluth  extended  over  thirty  days.  He  who  conducted 
the  mourning  for  the  dead  used  these  words  :  '•'  Come  all 
ye,  whose  hearts  are  bitter  and  faint,  to  make  wailing 
for  your  neighbour''  (Otlionis  Lex.  llab.  Phil.  art.  Lucius;  Litjht- 
foofs  Ilor.  Heb.  on  Mat.  ix.  2). 

Friends  were  accustomed  to  visit  mourners  to  com- 
fort them.  Thus  Job's  friends  came,  by  mutual  ap- 
pointment, "to  mourn  with  and  comfort  him."  Job  ii. 
n-13;  and  so  certain  Jews  came  to  Martha  and  Mary  to 
condole  with  them,  .Tn.xi.3i;  and  when  Mary  rose  up 
and  went  forth,  thinking  that  she  was  going  to  the 


tomb  to  weep  there,  they  arose  to  follow  her  thither 
and  unite  their  lamentations  with  hers. 

On  the  custom  of  goinc  to  the  grave  to  weep  there 
the  following  traditions  from  the  Talmud  mav  lie 
quoted:  -  ''They  go  to  the  sepulchres  and  visit  the  dead 
for  three  days.  Neither  are  they  solicitous  lest  thev 
should  incur  the  reproach  of  the  Amorites.  The  story 
is:  they  visited  a  ct  rtaiu  pel-son,  and  he  revived,  and 
lived  five  and  twenty  years,  and  then  died.  They  tell 
of  another  uho  lived  again,  begat  children,  and  then 
died."  "  It  is  a  tradition  of  lien  Caphrac's:  the  very 
height  of  mouriiiiu  is  not  till  the  third  day.  For  three 
da\s  the  spirit  wanders  about  the  sepulchre,  expecting 
that,  perhaps,  it  may  return  to  the  body.  Hut  when  it 
sees  that  the  ferm  or  aspect  of  the  face  is  changed,  then 
it  hovers  about  no  longer,  but  leaves  the  bed  \-  to  itself" 
(Liglitloufs  llnr.  Hub.  cm  .In  \ 

"  It  i.-  still."  say.-  Kitto,  "the  custom  in  Eastern 
(.Moslem)  countries  for  the  f<  m.-des  of  the  family  to 
\\hichtlie  deceased  belong,  d  t<>  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
deceased.  The  tune  for  the  commencement  of  such 
visits  vari.  s  in  ditlereiil  parts,  hut  is  never  earlier  than 
three  da\  s  afti  r  the  interment,  unless  a  Kridav  ia 
Moslem  Sabbath  intervenes,  when  that  day  is  chosen. 
Th'-so  visits  are  afterwards  repeated:  and  the  ceremony 
of  \i.-iting  the  tombs  is  kept  up  at  the  intervals  afforded 

by  the    two  animal    solemnities    of    the     Moslems.       The 

acts  of  positive  mourning,  of  course,  take  place  chiefly 
in  tin  early  \ir-its.  recently  after  the  loss;  on  the  later 
occasions  thev  are  acts  of  becomine;  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed:  and  on  all  these  occasions, 
the  women  usually  take  with  them  a  palm-branch,  and 
plaee  it  broken  in  pieces,  or  merely  its  Laves,  upon 
the  tomb  or  monument:  or  some,  instead  of  this,  place 
sweet  basil  or  other  flowers.  In  places  where  the 
palm  grows  not.  some  othi  r  tree  is  substituted,  or 
flowers  exclusively  are  used.  The  pai'tv  also,  on  such 
occasions,  provides  itself  with  articles  of  food,  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  poor"  (I'irt.  Hit),  on  Jn.  xi.  3l). 

The  mode  of  proceeding  ohsemd  in  the  case  of 
comfort ers  coming  to  comfort  the  mourners  is  thus  de- 
tail, d  by  Li'Jitfoot  from  the  Talmud:-  1.  "  When  the 
"•rnz^n  (comforters),  those  that  were  to  comfort  the 
mourners,  came,  they  found  all  the  beds  in  the  house 
taken  down,  and  laid  upon  the  ground.  This  curious 
custom  of  letting  down  the  beds  'nn'l i'lifitio  Iti-lnrnin , 
as  soon  as  the  corpse  was  carried  out  of  the  cate  of  the 
house,  that  the  friends  who  came  as  comforters  might 
sit  on  them  with  the  mourners,  was  adopted  in  imi- 
tation of  Job's  three  friends,  who  sat  with  him  on  the 
ground  to  comfort  him.  .inbii.  i:;.  This  will  bo  seen 
I  from  the  following  quotation  :  Whence  came  the  cus- 
i  torn  of  taking  flown  the  beds  .'  1!.  Crispa,  in  the  name 
I  of  U.  Johanan.  saith,  from  what  is  written:  'And  they 
sat  with  him  near  the  ground.'  .T<,b  ii.  i::.  It  is  not 
j  said  i < pr>n  the  ground,  but  ""W?,  near  the  uround, 
that  is.  not  far  from  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  that  they 
sit  upon,  the  beds  taken  down.  2.  'The  mourner  him- 
self sits  chief — a  custom  taken  from  these  words,  Job 
xxix.  •>•>,  '  J  chose  out  their  way  and  sat  chief,  like  him 
that  coniforteth  the  mourners.'  '•>.  It  was  not  lawful 
for  the  comforters  to  speak  a  word  till  the  mourner 
himself  broke  silence  first.  The  pattern  is  taken  from 
Job's  friends,  Job  ii.  4.  If.  Johanan  saith.  if  the 
mourner  nod  his  head,  the  mourners  sit  by  him  no 
longer.  The  gloss  is:  if  by  nodding  his  head  lie  signify 
to  them  that  he  hath  comforted  himself.  Hence 
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that  frequently  said  of  some,  tln-v  would  not  receive 
comfort,  that  is,  they  gave  signs  by  nodding  the  head 
that  they  had  sufficiently  comforted  themselves"'  (ll'.r. 
Hob.  on  ,Tn.  xi.  1!);  where  fee  also  specimens  of  "  the  way  of  consola- 
tion they  used" ). 

A  few  num.'  particulars  may  here  be  added  respecting 
mourning  for  the  dead  as  practised  by  the  .Jews.  They 
did  not  mourn  for  an  abortion.  .  .  .  For  those  slain 
by  the  kiii^  they  mourned,  and  laid  their  bones  in  the 
sepulchres  of  their  fathers,  but  gave  up  their  goods 
to  tlie  royal  treasury.  But  as  to  those  upon  whom 
the  Sanhedrim  inflicted  capital  punishment,  for  such 
they  mourned  not,  because  any  outward  expression  of 
grief  would  imply  a  charge  of  injustice  against  the 
Sanhedrim;  notwithstanding,  they  cherished  grief  in 
their  hearts  and  pity  towards  persons  taken  av.'avby  so 
infamous  a  death.  The  reason  of  this  distinction  is: 
that  the  king  could  take  away  life  at  pleasure,  and 
without  any  judicial  process;  but  the  Sanhedrim  was 
freed  from  all  suspicion  of  sinister  judgment,  because  the 
goods  of  the  accused  were  not  confiscated,  but  trans- 
mitted to  their  heirs. 

Further,  for  heretics,  separatists,  and  excommuni- 
cated persons,  they  did  not  mourn.  On  the  contrary, 
their  friends  and  relations  clothed  themselves  in  white 
raiment,  ate,  drank,  and  made  merry,  because  the  haters 
of  (rod  were  taken  away  (othonis  Lex.  Kab.  Phil.  art. 
Lnetus). 

All  affecting  form  of  mourning  is  practised  at  the 
present  day  by  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem — bewailing  the 
desolations  of  the  Holy  City,  and  the  holy  and  beautiful 
house  where  their  fathers  worshipped.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  which  inclose  the 
mosque  of  Omar,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple,  is  the  same  which  formed  part  of  Solomon's 
temple.  At  one  place,  where  the  remains  of  this 
old  wall  are  the  most  considerable,  and  of  the  most 
massive  character —where  two  courses  of  masonry, 
composed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  rising  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  meet — is  what  is  called  the 
wailing-place  of  the  Jews.  "  Here,"  says  Dr.  Olin, 
"at  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  an  open  place  paved  with 
fla^s,  where  the  Jews  assemble  every  Friday,  and  in 
small  numbers  on  other  days,  for  the  purpose  of  pray- 
ing, and  bewailing  the  desolations  of  their  holy  places. 
Neither  the  Jews  nor  the  Christians  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  haram  which  is  consecrated  to  Mohamedaii 
worship,  and  this  part  of  the  wall  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach they  can  make  to  what  they  regard  as  the  pre- 
cise spot  within  the  forbidden  inclosure  upon  which 
the  ancient  temple  stood.  They  keep  the  pavement 
swept  with  great  care,  and  take  off  their  shoes  as  on 
holy  ground.  Standing  or  kneeling  with  their  faces 
towards  the  ancient  wall,  they  gaze  in  silence  upon  the 
venerable  stones,  or  pour  forth  their  complaints  in  half- 
suppressed  though  audible  tones.  This,  to  me,  was 
always  a  most  affecting  sight,  and  I  repeated  my  visits 
to  this  interesting  spot  to  enjoy  and  sympathize  with 
the  melancholy  yet  pleasing  spectacle.  The  poor 
people  sometimes  sobbed  aloud,  and  still  found  tears 
to  pour  out  for  the  desolations  of  their  beautiful  house. 
'If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  its  cunning  !  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth;  if  I  prefer 
not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy'  "  (Kitto's  Pict.  Bib.  on 
Ps.  cii.  14.)  See  engraving,  vol.  i.  p.  89G. 

Mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  the   "  mourning  of 


the  Egyptians,"  i;e.  1.  ii.marg.,  which  was  peculiarly  loud, 
i  violent,  and  boisterous;  the  inmates  of  the  house  where 
a  death  occurred,  both  men  and  women,  with  naked 
breasts,  rushing  out  into  the  streets,  with  shrieks  and 
bitter  wailing,  which  was  increased  by  the  lamentations 
of  other  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  joined  them.  How 
fearful  then  must  have  been  the  mourning  on  that  night 
when  the  first-born  were  slain  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
and  there  was  not  a  house  throughout  the  land  of 
Ivgvpt  whi -re  there  was  not  one  dead,  "and  a  great 
cry  was  heard  in  Egypt,"  K\.  .\ii.  w  (see  Herod,  ii.  s:>;  Lane's 
Modern  Egyptians,  iii.  l.vj,  ie.;  ami  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians, 
ii.  3fit>,  &c.,  may  be  consulted  on  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians). 

"Weeping  for  Tammuz,"'  mentioned  by  E/.okiel, 
di.  viii.  14,  as  practised  by  the  women  of  Israel,  was  an 
idolatrous  custom  imported  from  Egypt  (arc  TAMMUX, 

!  and  Fairbairn  and  Henderson's  Com.  in  loco). 

The  "mourning  of  Hadadrimmon,"  Zee.  xii.  11,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  interpretation,  denotes  the  bitter 
mourning  of  the  Israelites  for  Josiah,  slain  by  the  king 
j  of  Egypt,  whose  progress  against  the  Assyrians  Josiah 
]  had  rashly  attempted  to  stop;  but  some  refer  it  to  the 
mourning  for  Ahab,  slain  by  the  king  of  Syria,  who<e 
name  was  Hadadrimmon  (see  Poll  Synopsis  in  loco). 

The  great  mourning  of  the  last  days  described  hv 
Zechariah,  when  "the  whole  land"  shall  mourn,  and 
every  family  "apart"  unite  in  the  act,  refers  to  the 
repentance  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  their  deep  contri- 
tion in  view  of  their  past  unbelief,  when,  convinced  of 
the  sin  of  rejecting  the  Messiah,  they  shall  "look  on 
him  whom  they  have  pierced,"  and  "shall  mourn,"  and 
find  cleansing  in  the  "  fountain"  opened  ''for  sin  and 
for  nncleanncss;"  and  "so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved." 

'•'  Hlesscd  arc  they  that  mourn"  thus.  Mat.v.  4,  "for 
they  shall  be  comforted,"  through  the  pardoning  mercy 
of  our  God  freely  remitting  all  their  sins,  and  imparting 
peace  to  their  souls. 

This  subject  vividly  reminds  us  of  shi,  as  the  origi- 
nal cause  of  all  mourning',  and  the  source  of  all  the 
sufferings  and  all  the  ills  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to."  It 
reminds  us  too  of  the  blessed  object  of  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God  into  the  world  to  save  from  sin,  and 
therefore,  finally,  to  save  from  all  mourning  and  all 
sorrow.  From  the  day  that  our  first  parents  went 
forth  in  sadness  from  the  garden  of  Eden  until  now, 
earth  has  been  a  "  vale  of  tears;"  and  such  it  shall  ever 
continue  to  be,  till  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  to 
"  create  all  things  new,"  when  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away,  and  earth  again,  in  more  than  primeval 
beauty,  in  greater  than  Edcnic  bliss,  shall  become  the 
abode  of  everlasting  joy  !  [r.  j.] 

MOUSE  [-err,  achbar].  \Ve  have  already  sought 
to  identify  the  house-mouse  in  Scripture  (ace  FERRET). 
The  present  is  a  little  animal  closely  allied,  which  the 
LXX.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate  and  our  own  version, 
regard  as  the  mouse.  Most  modern  commentators  have 
considered  the  jerboa  (Dipits  sar/itta)  as  intended  l>y 
the  term,  apparently  because  it  is  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  rodent  of  the  family  Murldcc  found  in  Pal- 
estine. But  this  animal  is  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  sacred  text. 

The  name  occurs  in  three  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 1.  In  the  enumeration  of  unclean  "creeping 
things"  Le.  xi.  20;  a  category  which  includes  small  short- 
legged,  long-bodied  mammalia,  as  well  as  true  reptilia. 
2.  In  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  that  were  inflicted 
on  the  Philistines,  while  the  ark  of  Jehovah  was  in 
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captivity  among  them.  1  Sa.  \i.  passim.  '3.  As  an  un- 
clean creature  eaten  by  the  rebellious  Israelites. 
Is.  Ixvi.  17. 

It  is  the  second  of  these  references  that  aHord.-  u- 
most  aid  in  identifying  the  little  animal  named  «<7<- 
(j't.r.  It  is  alluded  to  as  marring1  the  land,  and  that  to 
.such  an  extent  that  the  victorious  Philistim  -  were 
compelled  to  humble  themselves  undi-r  the  infliction, 
and  to  acknowledge  it.  in  conjunction  with  the  hemor- 
rhoids, as  a  direct  visitation  from  Jehovah.  From 
I's.  Ixxviii.  Uo.  we  Lam  that  the  nature  of  the  disease 
carried  a  disgrace  with  it  -  it  was  a  shame  fora  warrior 
to  be  smitten  in  the  hack  —and  perhaps  the  minutene-- 
of  the  mire  was  also  intended  to  lower  their  pride,  for 
it  must  have  been  Verv  humbling  to  succninb  to  so 
mean  an  instrumentality. 

We  conclude1  the  animal  in  question  to  have  been  out1 
common  field-vole,  often  called  the  short-tailed  field- 
mouse,  th<'  I'c.iiijiii'in'i/  of  the  French,  and  the  Arci<-»ln 


ti>/rr.<t!s  of  modern  Zoologists.  It  is  about  the  si/e  uf 
tlu:  house-mouse,  to  which  it  bears  a  general  resem 
blrince.  Itut  is  ea>ily  distinguished  bv  its  larger  head,  its 
short  ears  and  tail,  its  stouter  form,  and  its  reddish 
colour,  no  less  than  bv  its  habit;. 

Tn  our  own  country,  the  ('.inner  has  scareclv  a  more 
formidable  animal  pest  than  this  tiny  vole.  ]t  attacks 
the  grain  in  the  corn-lield.  in  the  rick,  in  the  barn,  in 
the  granary,  the  seeds  in  the  <_rarden,  the  acorns  ami 
chestnuts  in  the  plantation,  and  the  roots  and  bark  of 
forest- trees,  and  by  its  vast  numbers  does  immense 
injury.  In  1814  our  royal  forests  were  threatened 
with  absolute  extermination  bv  these  minute  foes,  as 
appears  from  an  interesting  letter  •written  by  Lord 
C-ilellbervie  to  Sir  Joseph  liailks  (cited  in  IVimy  fyclnp. 

art.  Murid;o).  As  early  as  1S10  the  Forest  of  Dean  and 
the  New  Forest  were  observed  to  be  overrun  with  the 
field-mice,  the  ground  being  covered  with  their  runs. 
The  acorns  planted  were  nearly  all  destroyed  in  the 
ground,  and  the  evil  went  on  increasing.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1812  a  large  number  of  five-year  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  with  ash,  larch,  and  fir,  were  planted  in  the 
inclosure.  In  the  winter  the  destruction  began,  and 
numbers  of  the  hollies,  then  two,  three,  or  more  feet 
high,  were  barked  round  from  the  ground  to  four  or  five 
inches  upwards,  and  died.  In  the  spring  of  1813  a 
number  of  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  were  found  dead,  and 
when  they  were  pulled  up  it  appeared  that  the  roots 
had  been  gnawed  through  two  or  three  inches  below 


the  surface  of  the  ground :  many  were  also  barked 
round  and  killed,  like  the  holly-shoots;  whilst  others 
which  had  been  begun  upon,  were  sickly.  The  evil 
now  extended  to  the  other  inclosmvs:  and  bcconiinv 
very  serious  both  in  Dean  Forest  and  the  New  Forest, 
cats  were,  turned  out,  the  bushes,  fern,  rouidi  u'rass.  ,\c.. 
were  cleared  away  to  expose  the  mice  to  beasts  ami 
birds  of  prey,  poisons  in  great  variety  were  laid,  and 
.-even  or  eiuht  different  sorts  of  traps  were  set  for  them. 
sonic  of  which,  made  of  tin.  succeeded  Verv  well. 
These  Were,  however,  superseded  by  the  plan  of  a  pro- 
fessed rat-catcher,  who,  having  been  employed  to  catch 
the  mice,  had  observed,  on  going  to  work  in  the  morn- 
inu'.  that  some  of  them  had  fallen  into  wells  or  pits. 
accidentally  formed,  and  could  not  get  out  a^ain.  inanv 
of  them  dyini;-  from  hungi  r  or  fatigue  in  endt  avouring 
to  climb  ii])  the  sides.  Such  pits  were  therefore  on  his 
recommendation  immediately  tritd.  The  pits  were 
about  two  fei  t  deep,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  at  bottom, 
1  ami  as  narrow  at  the  top  as  they  could  lie  made,  and 
they  were  due;  in  the  proportion  of  about  twelve  to  the 
acre.  Nearly  ,'!u(ii(i(i  mice  had  been  caught,  chiefly  by 
this  device,  in  I  )ean  Foivst  up  to  I  Vcember,  lsK>.  and 
ll.fioo  iu  the  New  Forest:  while  the  superintendent 
was  convinced  that  "  /<'/•  i/rtnti  r  ////////«  /'had  been  taken 
out  of  the  holes,  either  alive  or  dead,  bv  weasels,  stoats, 
o\\K  magpies,  ami  other  predatory  creatures. 

These  account-  may  warrant  reports,  which  otherwise 
miidit  have  seemed  exaggerated,  of  similar  destructions 
in  older  times.  Thus.  Strain >  mentions  that  so  vast  a 
multitude  of  mice  sometimes  invaded  Spain  in  ancient 
times,  that  thev  produced  a  destructive  pestilence;  and 
in  (.'antahria,  the  I  tomans,  by  setting  a  price  upon  a 
certain  measure  of  these  animals,  escaped  with  difficulty 
from  the  same  calamity:  \\hile  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
.  tin:  number  of  field-mice  was  so  ^ivat  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  forced  to  leave  the  country.  .About 
tlie  be^inninir  of  the  twelfth  century  swarms  of  locusts 
and  mice,  during  four  successive  years,  so  completely 
ravaged  the  land,  as  to  cause  almost  a  total  failure  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  So  threat  and  'jeiieral  was  the 
distress  of  the  people  that  a  kind  of  penitential  council 
was  held  in  the  year  llli<>,  for  the  reformation  of 
manners,  and  to  invoke  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty, 
who  had  been  provoked  by  their  sins  to  inflict  upon 
them  such  terrible  judgments. 

The  same  species,  or  what  is  believed  to  be  the  same, 
has  always  been  a  destructive  pest  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  William, 
Archbishop  of  Tyre,  mentions  a  sort  of  penitential 
council  at  Nablous  (the  ancient  Shechem).  at  which 
canons  were  framed  for  the  correction  of  morals  in  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the 
calamities  of  earthquakes,  war,  and  famine.  This  last 
the  archbishop  ascribes  to  locusts  and  mice,  which  had  for 
four  successive  years  destroyed  the  crops  (GestaDei,S23). 

I'urekhardt  asserts  that  the  province  of  Ilamah,  in 
Syria,  is  the  granary  of  the  country,  though  the 
harvest  never  yields  more  than  a  tenfold  increase, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  immense  numbers  of  mice, 
which  sometimes  wholly  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
He  repeats  the  same  statement  with  respect  to  the 
crops  of  the  Haouran. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  with  this  little 
animal  may  be  included,  under  the  name  aclilnr,  one 
not  only  of  a  different  species,  but  even  of  another 
genus,  yet  so  similar  to  it  in  size,  form,  and  habits,  as 
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scarcely  be  distinguished  by  a  cursory  observer  from 
tlit:  house-mouse. 

This  is  only  inferior  to  the  field-vole  in  destructive- 
ness,  and  is  ''a,  bitter  enemy  to  the  horticulturist,  the 
agriculturist,  and  the  planter."  Its  fertility  causes  it 
to  be  always  abundant  in  districts  where  its  food  is 
plentiful  and  easy  of  access,  for  it  brings  forth  ei^ht  or 
ten  at  a  birth,  and  has  frequently  two  or  more  litters 
in  the  season.  It  either  adopts  ready-made,  or  makes 
by  its  own  labour,  excavations  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  frequently  beneath  tree-roots,  in  which  it  stores 
up  quantities  of  grain,  pulse,  mast,  Xc..  which  are  truly 
astonishing  when  the  diminutive  si/e  of  the  animal  is 
considered.  Button  records  that  in  one  field  of  forty 
acres,  2'iiHi  were  caught  by  a  single  trap  in  twenty- 
three  days,  which  would  be  exactly  100  per  day.  Owls 
prey  extensively  on  both  this  and  the  preceding  species, 
and  arc  said  sometimes  to  congregate  in  large  numbers, 
completely  clearing  the  district  for  a  time,'.  Both 
species  appear  to  lie  equally  common,  not  only  through- 
out Europe,  but  also  in  the  East.  [p.  n.  (;.] 

MOWING,  though  once  or  twice  used  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bible,  Ps.  exxix.  7;  Am.  vii.  i,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  in  Palestine,  as  a  separate  thing  from  cutting 
with  the  sickle.  The  climate  is  too  hot  and  dry  to  ad- 
mit of  the  herbage  reaching  such  a  height  as  to  require 
a  scythe  to  cut  it  down.  So  that  to  mow  must  be  un- 
derstood as  all  one  with  reaping,  and  the  instrument 
employed  a  sickle,  or  some  such  article. 

MO'ZA  [>_po  (j,),i:,l);  onii/o'iiiij.  /,/<irr  <,f  <>iit:/<i!ni/. 
according  to  l-'iirst,  d<-*cciit~\.  1.  The  second  of  three 
sons  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel,  by  his  concu- 
bine Epliah,  1  Ch.  ii. -Hi.  IVrtheau  thinks  this  and  the 
other  names  here  are  of  places  and  not  of  persons, 
which  is  not  the  prevailing  or  traditional  opinion. 

2.  M<>/.\.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Saul.  1  Cli.  viii.  :;«,  37;  ix.  4i>,  13.  [c;.  C.  M.  }).] 

MO'ZAH  [TKO  (mo:aJi\  meaning  very  uncertain; 
according  to  Kiirst.  ,>/a<r  ,,f  ;v  «</.<].  A  town  in  Benja- 
min. .IMS.  xviii.  3i,  perhaps  near  Mizpeh  (2).  as  it  stands 
in  the  list  after  this  and  Chephirah.  It  is  mentioned 
only  here,  and  its  situation  is  unknown.  Knobel  in 
his  commentary  says  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as 
being  near  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Gemara  is  explained 
to  be  Kolonia  or  KulGnieh,  a  place  on  the  Jaffa  road. 


about  four  miles  west  of  Jerusalem;  though  he  himself' 
thinks  this  a  mistake,  as  that  town  should  lie  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  [u.  c.  M.  I).] 

MULBERRY.  \Vhcn  the  Philistines  spread  them- 
selves in  the  valley  of  IJephaim,  and  when  David 
inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  answer  which  he  received 
was,  ''Thou  shalt  not  go  up,  but  fetch  a  compass 
behind  them,  and  com*!  upon  them  over  against  the 
mulberry-trees.  And  let  it  be  when  thou  hearest  the 
sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees,  that 
then  thou  shalt  bestir  thyself,"  &c..  -'  S;i.  v.  i1:,  21,  cf.  1  Ui. 
xiv.  it,  i;>.  The  word  translated  mulberry-trees  is  C'N:; 
(becaim);  but  although  the  mulberry-tree  is  found  in 
Palestine  (.--ft  SYCAMINKI,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any 
reason  which  should  have  led  translators  to  adopt  it  as 
the  *<c;  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the  passage  above  quoted, 
the  Septuagiiit  rendering  is  pear-trees  (an-toi),  but  then; 
are  many  presumptions  in  favour  of  some  kind  of 
poplar,  such  as  the  aspen,  which,  with  its  peculiar  leaf- 
stalk, trembles  at  the  lightest  breath  of  air.  It  was  a 
striking  sign,  and  in  beautiful  keeping  witli  the  ''still 
small  voice"  in  which  Jehovah  spake  to  the  prophet. 
i  R'i.  xix.  12 — this  gentle  going  in  the  topmost  leaves  of 
the  trees,  which  told  the  king  that  Israel's  true  Captain 
was  come.  As  Matthew  Henry  remarks,  "Angels 
tread  light,  and  he  that  can  walk  upon  the  clouds  can, 
when  he  pleases,  walk  on  the  tops  of  trees."  [.i.  ll.j 

MULE  [TG  (pcnd),  rrre  (pcrdali],  r:i  (rccJu-x'/i],  r-r 
(i/emeem)].  Of  these  words  only  the  first  and  second,  which 
are  but  the  same  name  slightly  modified,  seem  to  be  the 
proper  appellations  of  the  mule.  Rccliex/i  is  sometime- 
rendered  "swift  beast,"  and  sometimes  "dromedary;" 
probably  the  latter,  signifying  a  swift  breed  of  camel, 
may  lie  the  true  meaning.  There  is  more  uncertaintv 
about  the  plural  noun  ijcmccm.  We  may  fairly  dismiss 
the  notion,  which  has  yet  found  able  advocates,  that 
Anah,  Co.  xxxvi.  -.'-I,  discovered  the  manner  of  producing 
mules  by  crossing  the  horse  with  the  ass.  Boehart  has 
maintained  that  the  gigantic  people,  both  previously 
and  subsequently  mentioned  under  the  title  of  the 
Emim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Go.  xiv.  r>; 
Do.  ii.  10,  are  intended,  and  that  Anah  had  an  encounter 
with  them  in  the  wilderness.  This  opinion  is  said  to 
lie  supported  by  the  Samaritan  text  and  version,  and 
by  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  But  the  Hebrew  words 
are  very  differently  spelled;  and  the  LXX.,  who  render 
the  word  in  question  as  a  proper  name,  "TOV  'la/j.di>," 
nive  a  quite  different  form  to  the  word  we  read  as  "the 
Kniim,"  vi/.  "rot's'O^twaioi'j/'  r.o.xiv..">,  and  '~oi  'OfjL/j.iv," 
!)o.  ii.  KI.  Jerome,  following  the  Syriac,  renders  it 
"  ciffiHt*  calidas,"  warm  springs;  and  several  modern 
commentators  of  eminence  concur  in  this  view;  at  least 
so  far  as  to  conclude  that  waters  of  some  kind  were 
discovered. 

Mules  are  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  David;  and 
that  as  used  for  the  saddle  by  persons  of  high  rank. 
This  agrees  with  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  horses 
into  Israel,  and  probably  the  breed  was  equally  derived 
from  Egypt.  The  mule  occurs  in  an  ancient  Egyptian 
painting  of  interest,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
A  man  is  making  an  act  of  obeisance,  apparently  to 
one  who  sits  in  a  chariot  to  which  are  yoked  a  pair  of 
milk-white  steeds,  which  by  their  general  contour, 
their  ears,  their  tufted  tails,  and  the  dark  cross  on 
their  shoulders,  can  be  no  other  than  mules.  The 
animals  are  drinking  at  a  trough  beneath  the  shadow  of 
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a,  lofty  tree,  ami  the  man  is  seated  with  his  face  back- 
wards, holding  the  veins  thrown  over  the  car,  as  if  he 
were  merely  a  temporary  occupant.  A  chariot  drawn 
l>v  war  horses  is  in  another  compartment  of  the  same 
picture,  and  the  contrast  between  the  animals  is  striking. 


The  earliest  use  of  the  mult-  iveorded  i-  a-  a  beast 
of  burden,  on  the  occasion  of  Israrl  gatherini:  to  make 
I  >avid  kiiiLT  at  Hebron:  they  "  brought  bread  on  asses, 
and  on  camels,  and  on  /</»/<,•.•,  and  on  oxen,"  l  cii.  xii.  in 
Absalom  n>ed  one  for  his  own  riding,  and  lost  his  lit'.' 
through  it,  i!  Sa.  xviii.  ;i,  thouu'h  !'<•  had  chariots  and 
horses,  ch.  xv.  I;  and  in  this  he  only  followed  the  fashion 
of  all  the  roval  primvs.  for  we  find  "all  the  kind's  sons," 
on  their  visit  to  Ab>alom,  riding  on  mules,  rli.  xiii.  :;:i. 
King  David  himself  used  the  sanu:  easy-paced  but  some- 
what humble-  animal,  and  that  apparently  as  his  steed  of 
state.  So  that  when  his  successor  was  to  be  formally 
installed,  an  important  portion  of  the  ceremony  wa» 
thus  ordained  by  the  king,  "Cause  Solomon  my  son 
to  ride  upon  mine  own  mule,"  i  K\.  i. :::). 

\Ve  have  already  suggested  that  the  Israelites  may 
have  acquired  these  animals  from  Kgvpt.  It  seems 
certain  that  they  did  not  brood  them,  for  hybridization 
was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law.  I.e.  xix.  r.i, 
and  so  godly  a  monarch  as  David  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  infringement  of  the  precept.  They  may. 
however,  have  been  brought  from  the  north-east.  The 
people  of  Togarmah  (  =  Armenia^  traded  in  the  fairs  of 
Tyre  "with  horses,  and  horsemen,  and  miifis.''  Kxe. 
xxvii.  14;  and  in  the  tribute  paid  to  Solomon  by  "the 
kings  of  the  earth" — a  rate  year  by  year — we  find 
mules  enumerated  as  well  as  horses,  l  Ki.  x.  2;.;  2  ch.  ix.  21. 
Mu/es  with  horses  occupied  Ahab's  care  during  the 
great  famine  in  Samaria,  l  Ki.  xviii.  i>;  and  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  Jehorain  we  find  Naaman  asking  Elisha  for  two 
mules'  burden  of  earth,  2Ki.  v.  17. 

On  the  return  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  Israelites 


Thus  the  mule  was  still  a  much  rarer  beast  than  the 
hoise.  and  this  agrees  with  the  estimation  in  which  it 
appears  on  its  earliest  mention  in  profane  history. 
Mule~-  were  eoii.~iih.-red  as  pivseiit~-  worthy  of  kings  in 
limners  time.  i'm-  a  pair  of  these  animals 

"A  u'it't  i!ln>n-mii-  l>\   the  Mysians  i-r~t 
i  juifurr'il  <>u  I'n.uu"  - 

drew  the  car  on  which  the  venerable  monarch  carried 
to  the  litvcian  camp  the  "i_lorimis  ransom"  of  his  son 
Hector  slain,  and  mi  which  he  carried  the  corpse  back 
to  Troy. 

In  modern  times  the  linedin^  of  mules  in  Southern 
Kuropc  and  Western  Asia  has  been  greatly  increased. 
Tho.~e  of  IVr.-ia  are  described  as  of  I.U-M,.  size,  and  of 
ama/inii1  strength  and  power  of  endurance.  "They 
will  travel  the  ~tmiy  and  steep  roads  over  rocky  moun- 
tains, day  after  day.  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  five  to 
tiflv  miles  per  diem,  loaded  with  a  weight  of  '.'>()() 
pounds.  They  require  more  food  than  the  horse.  '1  he 
muleteers  nevi  r  remove  tlie  pack-saddles  from  their 
backs,  except  when  cleaning  or  eurryinu'  them.  If  tin- 
men find  that  the  back  has  been  Called,  they  take 
away  some  of  the  stuffing  from  the  pack-saddle,  where 
i:  presses  mi  the  >. ii-e  part,  and  then  put  the  saddle  on 
auain.  experience  having  taught  them  that  such  sores, 
unless  healed  under  th"  saddle,  are  apt  to  break  out 
again. 

In  Syria  there  are  some  \aluable  breeds,  the  best  of 
which  are  the  produce  of  a  ho-a~s  selected  for  its  figure, 
si/.e,  and  spirit,  and  an  .Arab  mare  of  good  blood. 
Tin  -e  mules  sell  at  a  high  price,  lliirokhardt  says  that 
he  had  some  from  Uaalbec,  which  were  valued  on  tin- 
spot  at  (.':>!>  i .r  '.'•':'>  Merlin^;  •-  a  far  larger  sum  there  than 
with  us.  Travellers  of  rank  recline  in  a  kind  of  litter, 
carried  bv  mule,-;;  Mvnerallv  two  in  Syria,  one  In-fore  and 
one  behind,  each  carrying  the  ends  of  the  two  p<>le- 
harncssed  on  each  side.  In  Kgvpt.  howe\er,  according 
to  Mr.  Lane  ( Ar.il>.  N'ir.KK,  viii.),  j'oiir  are  usually  employed. 
I  wo  before  and  two  behind.  The  litter  resembles  the 
palanquin  of  India,  and  sometimes  it  is  borne  by  horses. 

i  or  even  camels.  In  Is.  l.xvi.  till,  where  the  final  return 
of  Israel  is  predicted,  we  find  mention  made  of  litters 

i  in  connection  with  mules  and  swift  beasts  (perhaps 
dromedaries*,  which  may  derive  illustration  from  this 
note. 

Nowhere  is  the  mule  more  valued  than  in  Spain  and 

|  Portugal.  Vast  numbers  are  bred  both  for  the  saddle 
and  for  the  internal  traffic  of  the  mountainous  districts. 
The  former  are  often  of  great  beauty  and  stature, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  high,  and  frequently  sell  for 
£50  each.  The  latter  are  indispensable  to  the  inland 
commerce.  "  With  wary  caution  and  cool  resolution, 
they  traverse  the  difficult  pass  along  the  edge  of  the 
tremendous  precipice,  where  a  false  stop  would  be 
destruction;  they  plod  their  way  up  the  toilsome  wind- 
ing ascent,  or  follow  the  steep  downward  path,  rugged 
as  it  may  be,  with  untiring  perseverance.  It  some- 
times happens  that  an  abrupt  declivity  of  more  than 
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usual  steepness  has  to  be  passed,  and  it  is  then  that 
the  mule  lias  to  exert  all  its  sagacity  and  resolution;  it 
proceeds  cautiously,  with  the  tore  1.  us  stretched  for 
wards,  and  the  hind-limbs  bent  under  the  1>odv.  and 
takes  step  by  ,--t.-p  with  tlie  utmost  circumspection,  till 
at  length.  retaining  its  attitude  and  keeping  its  balance, 
it  slides  du\vn  the  rocky  surface  of  the  declivity,  and 
gains  the  place  of  security.  The  traveller  who  venture* 
the  ni.iunlain-pa.--se-:  on  a  well-tried  nude,  must  keep 
his  nerves  linn  and  his.  head  >leady.  ami  trust  to  tin1 
animal  entirely:  lie  must  neither  check  nor  urge  it: 
though  th-;  narrow  winding  shelf  along  which  he  passes 
presents1  a  towering  wall  on  one  side,  and  a  profound 
abyss  on  the  other,  still  he  may  rely  on  his  mule  if  he 
can  on  his  own  firmness''  (M.u-Un,  Hist,  of  Hnrs,..,  214). 

In  the  Spanish  and  .Portuguese  colonies  of  America 
the  mule  is  employe;!  no  less  extensively  than  in  the 
parent  countries,  especially  in  the  mining  districts  of 
the  Andes.  In  the  frightful  passe*  of  the  Cordilleras 
everything  depends  on  the  intelligence,  courage,  steadi- 
ness, and  surefooted  ness  of  the  mules.  Ihimlioldt  has 
described  with  his  usual  vigour  one  of  these  descents. 
which,  from  its  fearfulness  is  locally  named  Purgatory. 
The  mule-  in  going  down  this  pass  draw  their  hind-legs 
near  their  fore-legs,  and  lowering  their  crupper,  let 
themselves  slide  down  at  a  venture,  but  the  rider  runs 
no  risk  provided  he  loosens  the  bridle  and  leave-;  the 
animal  at  perfect  liberty  in  its  movements.  He  then 
proceeds  to  say  that,  "after  passing  through  a  thick 
forest,  we  descended  without  intermission  for  seven 
hours,  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  a  more 
tremendous  descent-  it  is  a  real  rhcmln  r/(.i  echtlltf 
(road  of  steps),  a  kind  of  ravine,  in  \\hieh,  during  the 
rainy  seasons,  impetuous  torrents  tumble  from  rock  to 
rock.  The  steps  are  from  two  to  three  feet  hi<rh.  and 
the  unfortunate  beasts  of  burden,  after  having  measured 
with  their  eye  the  space  necessary  to  let  their  load  pass 
between  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  leap  from  one  rock  to 
another.  Afraid  of  missing  their  leap,  we  saw  them 
stop  for  a  few  minutes  to  examine  the  ground  and  bring 
together  their  four  feet  like  wild  goats.  If  the  animal 
do  not  reach  the  nearest  block  of  stone,  he  sinks  half 
liis  depth  into  the  soft  ochery  clay  that  fills  up  the 
interstices  of  the  rock.  The  Creoles  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  address  and  happy  instinct  of  the 
mules  to  remain  on  their  saddles  during  this  long  and 
dangerous  descent "  (I'evs.  X:u-mi:\.-  [p.  H.  <;.] 

MURDER.  The  principle  on  which  the  act  of 
depriving  any  one  of  life  was  regarded  by  the  Almighty 
as  a  capital  offence,  is  defined  in  Scripture  to  lie  an 
outrage  on  the  likeness  of  Cod  in  man.  to  be  punished 
with  death  even  when  caused  by  an  unreasoning  crea- 
ture. The  language  of  Cenesis  is  very  positive  on  this 
subject:  "Surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I 
require  it.  and  at  the  hand  of  man;  at  the  hand  of 
every  beast  [the  Samaritan  reads  here,  crcri/  llriur/ 
creature  or  pcrxoii]  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of 
man:  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  1  require 
the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  Wood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  :  for  in  the  image  of  Cod 
made  he  man,"  Cc.  ix.  r>,  n.  The  prohibition  against 
murder,  viewed  in  its  social  aspect,  appears  to  be 
implied  also  in  the  direction  to  replenish  the  earth 
which  immediately  follows,  GC.  ix.  ~. 

God  had  kept  the  punishment  of  murder  in  his  own 
hand  until  now.  as  we  gather  from  the  story  of  Cain, 
whom  he  banished,  though  he  suffered  nobody  to  kill 


him;  but  the  time  had  arrived  when  Cod  thought  fit 
to  authorize  rulers  to  punish  capitally  any  who  had 
shed  the  blood  of  another.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
says,  "  By  witnesses  the  judges  shall  condemn  him  to 
death  —i.e.  the  facts  being  clearly  proved  bv  witnesses, 
I  the  judges  shall  pass  the  sentence  of  deatli  upon  him, 
and  execute  it;  since  this  is  but  the  law  of  retaliation 

blood  for  blood,  or  life  for  life. 

-in  Egypt  the  laws  a-ain.-t  tho-e  who  deprived  a 
man  of  life  were  inexorably  severe.  To  slay  even  a 
foreign  .slave  was  a  crime  punished  with  death.  And 
so  particular  were  they  in  such  matters,  that  to  be  an 
i  accidental  witness  of  an  attempt  to  murder,  without 
endeavouring  to  prevent  it,  was  a  capital  oliuice. 
whieJi  could  only  be  palliated  by  I  .•ringing  proofs  of  in- 
ability to  act  (Uiocloms  Siculus,  i.  §  17).  The  Creeks  were 
also  most  careful  of  the  lives  of  their  slaves  (Muik-r. 
Dorians,  iii.  ;i,  K.  4K  It  was  the  same  amongst  the  Jews. 
according  to  tiie  law  of  Moses.  If  a  slave  who  ha  1 
lieeii  beaten  by  his  master  with  a  rod  died  under  his 
hand,  the  master  was  punished  with  death.  Eut  if  lie 
survived  the  beating  a  day  or  tico,  the  master  \\as  not 
punished;  because  it  might  be  presumed,  as  he  smote 
with  a  rod  in  place  of  a  sword,  that  he  only  intended 
to  correct  him,  not  to  kill  him.  Besides,  no  man  could 
be  thought  willing  to  lose  his  own  goods,  as  such  ser- 
vants were.  All  penal  laws  were  to  be  construed  as 
favourably  as  pos>ihle  to  the  accused,  Ex.  xxi.  L'O,  21. 

Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cause  her  death 
was  punished  capitally,  Ex.  xxi.  1-1,  23.  So  also  if  a 
vicious  "ox"  caused  the  death  of  anyone,  not  only  was 
the  animal  destroyed,  but  the  owner  likewise,  if  he  had 
taken  no  steps  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  was  deemed 
guilty  of  murder,  and  suffered  accordingly.  Ex.  xxi.  2S, 
29.  So  minute  were  the  details  affecting  life  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  that  it  appears  from  Ex.  xxii.  2.  3,  that  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  a  housebreaker  taken  at  night  in  the 
act;  but  if  the  sun  had  risen,  it  became  unlawful,  and 
he  was  to  be  sold  instead.  [B.  w.  s.J 

MUSIC  OF  THE  HI-:BKK\VS.  The  Hebrews  were  an 
eminently  musical  people.  Their  history  is  full  of 
illustrations  of  this  feature  of  their  national  character 
and  life.  Their  literature  is  a  monument  of  it;  for  a 
large  portion  of  their  poetry  was  conceived  in  the  form 
of  psalmody  or  sacred  lyric  song;  and  though  ex- 
aggerated representations  have  sometimes  been  put 
forward  of  the  perfection  which  musical  science  and 
art  attained  among  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
their  musical  progress  and  attainments  went  much 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  which  some  eminent  modern 
writers  of  the  history  of  music  have  thought  themselves 
warranted  to  assign. 

1.  Antiquity  of  Hebrew  music. — While  the  Hebrew 
nation  makes  no  claim  to  the  invention  of  music  or 
musical  instruments,  but  assigns  to  it  an  antiquity  as 
remote  as  the  antediluvian  days  of  Jubal,  who  ''was 
the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ," 
GO.  iv.  21,  Moses  has  recorded  words  of  Laban,  the 
father-in-law  of  Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that  in- 
struments of  various  kinds  were  already  in  use  among 
the  ancient  family  beyond  the  Euphrates  from  which 
the  Hebrews  sprang:  ''  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away 
secretly,  and  steal  away  from  me,  and  didst  not  tell 
me,  that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and 
with  songs,  with  tabret.  and  with  harp?''  Ge.  xxxi.  27. 
Whatever  else,  then,  the  posterity  of  Jacob  may  have 
learned  from  "the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  during 
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their  long  stay  in  Jvjypt — thtit  ancient  cradle  of  the 
ails  and  sciences-— it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that 
thev  were  familiar  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  music 
before  they  went  down  to  sojourn  there,  although  it  is, 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  indebted  to  that 
ingenious  and  inventive  people  r'"r  some  further  pro- 
gress in  the  art.  Jt  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting 
fact  that  their  exodus  fruin  L-vpt,  which  was  their 
birth-day  as  a  nation,  was  an  event  celebrated  by  an 
outburst  both  of  poetry  and  son-;:  for  "then  saiiu 
Moses  and  the  children  of  l-r.i<-l  Uii-  MHI-;  unto  the 
Lord:  !  will  sin-;  unto  the  Lord,  for  In-  hath  triumphed 
gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea."  "And  .Miriam,  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of 
Aaron,  took  a  timbivl  in  her  hand,  and  all  tin.'  women 
went  out  ai't'-r  h<T  with  timbi-.-ls  and  with  dance-:  ,-md 
Miriam  answered  them  (i.e.  sang  responsively  to  Moses 
a.nd  tin-  men  of  Israel  .  Sin--  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea."  Kx.  xv.  1, -Jo,  21  an  incident  in 
which  we  see  not  only  the  hiu'h  antiquity  of  antiphonal 
music  aiiion--  the  chosen  people,  but  abo  ;MI  example 
of  that  combination  of  poetry.  IIIUMC.  and  dam-iir.;'. 
which  lias  lieeii  characteristic  of  tlic  mo-t  ancient  con- 
dition  of  thcM'  arts  aiiion--  all  civilized  nations,  and 
which,  by  reciprocal  aid,  imparted  to  all  the  three  ;• 
]  lower  both  of  expressing  and  inspiring  fed  in--  a  ml 
emotion,  which  none  of  the>e  arts  possess  at  a  later 
sta-;e  of  civili/ation.  when  they  part  company  and  an- 
cultivated  separately  and  at  different  rates  ot  devdop- 
int-nt  and  progre>.>  (vi.l.  Herder's  Geist  der  Ebrliisciien  Pucs-ic). 
•2.  (,'n/t/i-ii  n:.'/  i if  Hi  l,n  a-  music.  The  period  of 
Samuel,  Da\id.  and  Solomon  forms  the  golden  age  of 
Hebrew  music,  as  \vdl  as  of  Hel>ivw  poetry.  As 
observed  bv  1'i-of.  Delitzsch,  ill  his  t'oniinentur  iitier  den 
Pxnltcr,  1  s.V.i-o'o  the  latest  ( Jerman  work  in  which  thi.- 
subject  has  been  handled  with  any  remarkable  degree 
of  care  and  ability  --"Many  things  conspired  to  make 
J  >a\  id's  time  the  -'olden  age  both  of  Hebrew  poetry  and 
music.  Samuel  prepared  the  way,  and  laid  the  foundation 
both  by  his  reformatory  work  in  -encral,  and  especially 
by  his  founding  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  in 
which  son-;  and  music  were  cultivated  undi  r  his  super- 
intendence, in  connection  with  the  culture  and  exercise 
of  the  prophetic  I'/n'i-i^in".  i  Sa.  xix.  -J".  Through  the.-e 
schools,  from  which  proceeded  a  spiritual  a  \vakeniii-_' 
never  before  known  in  Israel,  David  also  passed.  Here 
his  poetical  and  musical  genius  was  formed  and  trained, 
if  not  awakened.  He  was  a  born  musician  and  poet. 
When  as  yet  only  a  shepherd  boy  of  Jiethlehem,  he 
played  upon  the  harp,  and  to  his  natural  uifts  and 
endowments  he  added  a  heart  full  of  deep  devotion 
and  piety.  When  he  reached  the  throne  he  did  not 
forget  his  harp,  which  had  been  his  constant  companion 
and  solace  during  his  flight  from  the  face  of  Saul.  He 
rewarded  it  as  it  deserved.  .He  appointed  four  thou- 
sand Levites — being  a  fourth  of  their  whole  tribe-— to 
be  singers  and  musicians  in  the  two  tabernacles  of 
Uibcon  and  Mount  Zion,  dividing  them  into  twenty- 
four  classes,  under  the  leadership  of  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Ktb.au- Jeduthun,  1  Ch.  xxiv.  compared  with  1  Ch.  xv.  17. 
lie  also  added  to  the  number  of  stringed  instruments 
formerly  in  use  by  new  inventions  or  modifications  of 
his  own,  iCh.  xxiii.  ",;  No.  xii.  30.''  And  still  more  magni- 
ficent were  the  musical  arrangements  of  Solomon  in 
connection  with  the  first  temple.  He  had  inherited 
much  of  his  father's  genius  both  for  poetry  and  music, 


for  it  is  recorded  that  "his  songs  were  a  thousand  and 
five/'  including  among  them  the  exquisite  "  Song  of 
songs,  which  is  Solomon's:"  and  the  superb  architect 
and  builder  of  the  temple  could  hardly  fail  to  dcvdope 
its  inuMcal  service  into  a  form  of  corresponding  gran- 
deur.  At  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  musical 
part  of  the  liturgy  was  on  an  immense  scale.  "The 
Levites.  the  singers,  all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Jlcman, 
of  .leduthun.  with  their  sons  and  their  brethren, 
lieinu'  arrayed  in  white  linen,  bavin--  cymbals,  and 
|i-alu  ries,  and  harps,  .-toed  at  die  east  end  of  the  altar. 
and  with  them  an  hundred  and  twenty  priests,  sound- 
in-,' with  trumpets;  and  it  came  i>  pa>s,  as  the  trumpet- 
ers and  Hii-vrs  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound  to  be 
luard  in  prais'm-'  and  thanking  the  Lord;  and  when 
they  lifted  up  their  voice  with  the  trumpets  and  cym- 
bals and  instruments  ,if  mu-ic.  and  praised  the  Lord, 
savin--.  For  lie  is  good,  for  his  mercy  ciidureth  for 
ever:  that  then  the  hou-t:  was  iillcd  with  a  cloud,  even 
the  house  of  the  Lord,"  _'Ch.  v.  12,  13. 

It  was  in  this  the  -olden  ago  of  Hebrew  music  that 
it  first  beuan  to  be  applied  to  the  litur-ic  uses  just 
referred  to.  In  the  law  of  Ab>scs  the  only  musical 
instruments  sanctioned  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
were  "the  two  trumpets  of  silver,"  re-.peeting  which 
directions  were  -i\en  to  "the  priests,  the  sons  ot 
Aaron."  Nu.  x.  i  \<>.  It  was  no  doubt  under  an  equal 
divine  >anction  that  David  and  Solomon  took  the  im- 
portant >tep  of  incorporating  the  musical  element  so 
largely  in  the  national  service  of  sacrifice  and  prai.-o 
a  .-tep  to  which  the  cl.urch  of  (iod  in  all  snl»equent 
a-vs  has  been  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  book 
of  I'.-alms,  in  which. she  has  ever  found  In  r  be<t  and 
mo.-t  precious  manual  of  devotion.  It  was  at  this 
period  also  that  the  mo.-t  intt  resting  c.xampl'S  were 
-iveii  of  the  other  uses  to  \\hich  Hebrew  music  was 
applied,  \i'/..  its  /iiy/,i/-<ifin,/i</,  xaiifilirc.  and  fc.it/rc  uses. 
(  >f  its  inspirational  or  prophetic  use,  the  instance 
recorded  in  1  Sa.  x.  ."i-Ki  is  very  remarkable,  where 
Samr.el  forctdls  Saul  that  when  he  is  come  to  "the  city 
of  ( ;.id  "  he  will  there  meet  "a  company  of  prophets 
coining  down  from  the  hi-h  place  with  a  psaltery,  and 
a  tabret.  and  a  pipe1,  and  a  harp  before  them,  and  they 
shall  prophecy,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come 
upon  thee.  and  tlioii  slialt  prophesy  with  them,  and 
shall  be  turned  into  another  man."  Compare  the 
parallel  incident  in  1  Sa.  xi.x.  lii-'JL  It  is  absurd  to 
say,  as  some  modern  commentators  have  said,  that 
these  prophets  were  nothing  more  than  sacred  musi- 
cians, and  that  the  effects  produced  on  these  two  occa- 
sions were  nothing  more  than  enthusiastic  transports 
wrought  by  the  power  of  music  and  song.  The  pro- 
phetic spirit  was  undoubtedly  present,  and  it  was 
mainly  under  this  power  that  Saul  and  his  messengers 
fdl  when  they  prophesied  too,  and  became  other  men. 
J!ut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the 
natural  power  of  music  was  made  use  of  in  these  in- 
stances as  an  inspirational  medium  or  instrument,  and 
I  that  by  first  helping  to  bring  men's  minds  into  a  frame 
!  of  exalted  religious  feeling,  it  so  far  prepared  or  quali- 
fied them  to  receive  the  afflatus  of  a  higher  and  pro- 
perly supernatural  inspiration.  The  sanatory  use  and 
power  of  David's  harp,  in  more  than  one  instance,  in 
restoring  tranquillity  to  the  moody  mind  of  Saul,  are 
well  known,  and  need  not  be  here  dwelt  upon;  while, 
in  illustration  of  the  festive  uses  to  which  the  national 
music  was  applied  in  family  life,  it  may  suffice  to 
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allude,  in  ;i  word,  to  the  bands  of  "  sinx'in'4'  iiu-n  and 
singing  women"  \\hich  were  employed  in  the  palaces 
both  of  David  and  Solomon,  iSa.  xix. ;;:;,  :',:>;  J-;L-.  ii.  "-. 

'•'>.  Tin'  a! /!•(>•  ii'ii  i if  llilii'ur  music.— So  we  may  per- 
liaps  fitly  designate  the-  period  of  tin:  captivity  and  the 
restoration,  as  denoting  that  the  national  music  was 
still  preserved  and  cultivated  l:v  coii.-iderable  numbers 
of  the  people,  especially  of  the  Levitical  families, 
although  much  of  its  ancient  glory  and  splendour  had 
passed  away.  in  the  first  anguish  and  dejection  of 
their  c.iptivity,  it  was  natural  that  the  tribes  should  feel 
what  i--  so  touchingly  expressed  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.:  that 
l>y  the  rivers  of  Babylon  they  should  hang  their  harp.-- 
upon  the  willows;  and  that,  when  required  by  their  j 
captors  to  sing  them  one  of  the  song's  of  Zion,  they 
should  exclaim,  with  patriotic  disdain,  '-'How  shall  we 
sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  f  But  by  and 
by  they  would  take  down  their  harps  again  from  the 
willow-boughs,  and  seek  solace  for  the  sorrows  of  their 
long  exile  in  recalling  the  loved  melodies  of  their  native 
land,  and  the  sacred  psalmody  of  their  desolated  temple. 
The  Babylonians,  besides,  were  a  people  as  fond  of 
music  as  themselves.  Many  of  their  instruments  are 
mentioned  ill  the  book  of  Daniel,  eh.  iii.  7,  in,  i:>;  and  iu  the 
loner  period  <  >f  seventy  years,  the  i  lehrew  exiles  must  have 
been  able  to  enrich  their  own  national  music  by  many 
new  ideas  and  new  instruments.  It  is  at  least  cer- 
tain that  when  "  the  Lord  turned  aa'ain  the  captivity 
of  Judah.''  there  was  a  fresh  inspiration  and  outburst 
of  sacred  poetry  and  song:  "  Then  was  our  mouth  filled 
with  laughter  and  our  tongue  with  sinking,"  rs.  cxxvi.  2. 
Not  a  few  of  the  later  parts  of  the  psalter  are  of  that 
ago,  some  of  which  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best 
compositions  of  David  himself;  and  in  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  musical  gifts  were  spread  among  the 
returned  exiles,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  fact  stated 
in  Xe.  vii.  iJ7,  that  •'  they  had  two  hundred  forty  and 
five  singing  men  and  singing  women,"  by  whom  we  are 
no  doubt  to  understand  professional  as  distinguished  ! 
from  amateur  performers.  Xor  were  the  musical  tra- 
ditions of  the  temple  forgotten,  or  their  official  depo- 
sitaries extinct.  The  Levitical  families  of  Asaph. 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun  were  still  numerous,  and  still 
devoted  to  their  choral  art  and  office.  ''The  children 
of  . \saph  alone — the  singers — were  an  hundred  twentv 
and  eight,'1  Ezr.  ii.  n.  At  the  foundation  of  the  second 
temple,  "they  set  the  priests  in  their  apparel  with 
trumpets,  and  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Asaph.  with 
cymbals,  to  praise  the  Lord  after  the  ordinance  of  David, 
king  of  Israel,''  Kzr.  iii.  n>;  and  when,  after  many  inter- 
ruptions, the  house  was  at  last  finished  and  dedicated, 
the  whole  liturgical  service  of  David  and  Solomon's 
reigns  was  as  far  as  possible  restored.  "They  set  the 
priest-*  in  their  divisions  and  the  Levites  in  their  courses 
for  the  service  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem,"  K/r.  vi  iv 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecdesiasticus,  cli.  1.,  we 
find  an  interesting  reference  to  the  musical  service  of 
the  second  temple  in  the  days  of  Simon  the  high-priest, 
the  son  of  Onias,  ''who  in  his  life  repaired  the  house 
a-ain  and  took  care  of  the  temple  that  it  should  not 
fall."  When  Simon  '  •  finished  the  service  of  the  altar,  by 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  cup  and  pouring  out  the 
blood  of  the  grape  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour,"  "then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
and  sounded  the  silver  trumpets,  and  made  a  great 
noise  to  be  heard  for  a  remembrance  before  the  Most 
High.  Then  all  the  people  together  hasted  and  fell 


down  to  the  earth  upon  their  faces  to  worship  their 
Lord  God  Almighty.  The  singers  also  sans1  praises 
with  their  voices,  with  great  variety  of  sounds  was 
there  made  sweet  melody,  and  the  people  besought  the 
Lord  till  the  solemnity  (if  the  Lord  was  ended  and 
they  had  finished  his  service." 

The  Talmud  also  contains  some  notices  of  the  litur- 
gical music  of  the  ITerodian  temple.  The  ordinarv 
Levitical  orchestra  (according  to  Krachin,  l<i:i,  and 
Thamid,  7,  l'>)  consisted  of  only  twelve  performers, 
provided  with  nine  lyres,  two  harps,  and  one  cymbal, 
with  the  addition,  on  certain  days,  of  ilutes.  The.-e 
musicians  were  stationed  upon  the  'ri  (t/nrfucn),  or  the 
ascent  of  several  steps  which  led  from  the  outer  court 
to  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  were  placed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  chief  musician,  who  gave  the  time 
with  "the  loud  sounding  cymbals."  Below  the  steps, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Levites,  stood  the  chorister  boys 
of  the  same  tribe  who  sang  the  discant.  The  dailv 
week-day  psalm,  pipn  T-c,  was  sung  in  nine  parts  or 
strophes,  and  the  pauses  were  marked  by  the  trumpet- 
blasts  of  the  priests.  The  musical  service  of  the 
Herodian  temple  was  by  no  means  the  same  as  that 
of  earlier  times;  and  if  the  present  accentuation  of  the 
psalter  be  regarded  as  representing  the  manner  in  which 
the  psalms  were  sting  or  cantiilated  in  the  time  of 
Herod,  it  would  not  suffice  to  give  us  any  notion  of  the 
usage  which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  first  temple, 
before  the  exile.  Innovations  upon  ancient  usage  were 
from  time  to  time  introduced;  and  among  these  mention 
is  made  in  the  Talmud  of  the  use  of  an  instrument  in 
the  later  temple,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  nature  of  a  wind-organ,  provided  with  as  many  as 
a  hundred  different  keys,  and  the  power  of  which  was 
such,  according  to  Jerome,  that  it  could  be  heard  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  even  farther. 

(Vid.  Saalschiitz,  Arcluiologio,  1,  2*1-284;  also  appendix  to  the  same 
author's  Geschichte  and  'Wurdigung  dor  Musik  bei  den  Ilebriiern.) 
4.  The  characteristics  «f  Jlil>riii-  music. —  On  this 
subject  an  immense  deal  has  been  written,  but  to  very 
little  purpose,  and  with  extremely  meagre  results. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  adequate  data  exist  to  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  upon  it.  The 
Hebrews  never  were  in  possession  of  any  system  of 
notation,  by  which  their  musical  traditions  might  have 
been  fixed,  and  handed  down  to  posterity;  and  in  the 
absence  of  this,  it  is  hope-less  to  attempt  to  determine 
more  than  a  very  few  points  of  a  quite  general  kind. 
Several  attempts,  however,  have  been  made  by  inge- 
nious and  learned  men,  to  overcome  this  insuperable 
barrier,  by  converting'  the  accentual  system  of  the 
psalter  into  a  musical  notation.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  writers  was  Speidel  (in  his  Unvcnverfliche  Spuren 
von  dei- alten  Davidischen  Singkunst,  published  in  1704").  Another 
was  Anton  (in  three  essays,  published  in  r.-iulus's  Xeues  Rcper- 
tormm  fiir  biblisch.  und  morgeiidland.  Literatur,  1790-9]).  The 
latest  is  Hanpt  (is;>4),  who  discovers  in  the  accents 
viewed  as  marks  of  number,  when  combined  with  the 
arithmetical  values  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  all  the 
notes  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  sees  in  the  scries  of 
notes  thus  indicated  the  original  psalm-melodies.  But 
however  ingenious  all  these  attempts  may  be,  they  all 
issue,  as  Delitzsch  remarks,  in  self-illusion.  For  the 
accents,  as  Saalschiitz  urges,  were  not  designed  to  serve 
any  such  musical  use.  "It  is  plain  that  the  Masorets 
had  no  other  object  in  view  in  devising  them  than 
the  preservation  of  the  right  pronunciation  and  under- 
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standing  of  the  text.  If  the  accents  set  forth  a  melody,  '  hanccd  by  alternations  of  the  voices  and  the  instruments, 
it  was  only  the  melody  of  declamation,  which,  among  ;  the  singers  and  the  players,  and  by  occasional  changes 
southern  nations,  approaches  nearer  to  proper  singing  '  of  the  key-note,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  instru- 
thaii  among  the  northern  peoples.  It  was  not  the  '  meiitalists.  It  was  most  probably  to  mark  these  alter - 
temple  music  which  the  accents  set  forth,  the  comma-  nations  and  changes  of  key  that  the  word  sclah,  which 
ideation  of  which  could  have  no  interest  to  the  Masorets,  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion,  was  often  intro- 
who  were  mere  linguists.  It  would  have  been  strange  '  duced  into  the  written  psalms.  Such  was  the  opinion 
besides  if  they  had  made  use  of  so  many  musical  notes  of  Herder,  a  very  competent  authority,  and  with  him 
as  the  accents,  when  seven  might  have  sufficed.  Of  the  Delit/sch  and  other  recent  authors  agree.  The  oral 
ancient  temple  music  not  a  trace  remains,  either  in  music  of  the  Therapeuta.-.  as  described°by  Philo  ^in  his 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  or  anywhere  else."  (Vid.  DC  Vita  ContomplaU,  was  of  the  same  choral  and  anti- 
Saalschutz,  Von  dor  Form  dor  Hebruisehen  Toesie,  nebst,  einor  phonal  kind;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  from  the  practice 
Abhandluug  iiber  die  ilusik  dor  Hebraer,  1S25.)  of  the  Jewish  temple  that  the  same  style  of  liturgic 

Proceeding  on  the  same  false  assumption,  that  the  music  passed  over  at  an  early  period  into" the  Christian 
poetical  accents  were  of  the  nature  of  a  musical  nota-  church,  first  in  the  East  under  knatius  of  Antioch, 
tion,  Eorkel,  the  German  historian  of  music,  drew  a  and  then  in  the  West  under  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
conclusion  very  different  from  those  of  the  authors  now  Mr.  Carl  Engvl.  in  his  comprehensive  work  on  the 
referred  to.  He  inferred  from  the  manifest  imperfec-  [  Music  of  the  Mo.tt  Ancient  Nations,  particidarh/  of 
tion  and  inadequacy  of  such  a  musical  language,  how  tin  Assyrians,  fr/i/ptiuns.  and  Hdircv:s  (ISM,  Murray), 
extremely  rude  and  imperfect  must  have  been  the  has  given  a  very  full  and  useful  summary  of  the 
musical  science  and  art  which  it  represented.  He  con- 
cluded, in  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  music  was  nothing 
more  than  a  species  of  cantillation  or  intoned  recita- 
tive, and  that  it  never  was  able  to  advance  beyond  this 
rudimentary  stage  (vid.Geschidite  der  Musik,  i.  14S).  This 

was  an  absurd  extreme;  for  how  was  it  possible  that  they  were  emplovod.' 
such  effects  of  music  as  the  departure  of  the  evil  spirit 
from  Saul,  or  the  elevation  of  the  minds  of  "the  sons 
of  the  prophets"  into  such  exalted  frames  of  devotion 
as  might  fit  them  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  prophetic 
spirit,  could  have  been  produced  by  such  a  bald  and 
unexciting  performance  as  cantillation?  Or  how  is  it 
conceivable  that  a  people  who  made  such  splendid 
progress  in  the  art  of  lyric  poetry,  i.e.  of  poetry  ex- 
pressly designed  to  Vie  married  to  music— to  music 

expressive  of  the  same  emotions  which  were  expressed     Popular  secular  sonys,  such  as  the  s 
in  the  poetry— should  have  lagged  so  far  behind  the     1 
other  nations  of  antiquity  in  the  sister  science  and  art .'     x 
But  it  is  needless  to  refute  over  again  a  theory  which     /, 
has  been  so  abundantly  refuted  already  bv  Saalscliiit/. 
in  his  llixtorii  and  Estimate  <>f  lleln-d'-  Muxic,    IM'D. 
a  work  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  be-t  that  has  ever 
been    produced   upon    the  subject,   and   which  entirclv 
supersedes  all  the  earlier  literature  which  Forkel  has  so 
industriously  catalogued  in  many  quarto  paires. 


different  kinds  «i  Hebrew  music,  of  which  we  may 
here  avail  ourselves.  "  It  is  evident."  he  observes, 
"from  the  biblical  records,  that  the  Hebrews  had 
various  kinds  of  sacred  and  secular  musical  composi- 
tions, differing  according  to  the  occasions  on  which 
These  he  enumerates  as  follows: 
lifiin  irui-fli/'/i,  which  was  evidently 
•  highest  importance.  (/>)  $amd 
sonys,  and  instrumental  compositions,  which  were  per- 
formed also  in  family  circles,  Is.  xxx.2!);  Ja.  v.  13.  (c)  Mill- 
tar//  music,  sacred  as  well  as  secular,  2CU.  xx.  21;  xiii.  12, 14. 

<l\  Ti'i  U»l  filial  SOii'/s,  Kx.  xv.:  Ju.  v.;2Ch.  xx.  27.2S.       (c)  Erotic 

sonys,  alluded  to  in  title  of  I's.  xlv.,  A  song  of  loves, 
Is  v.i.     (/)  Music  at  fir/did  processions,  Je.  vii.  31.      (</) 

I-' n n<  nil  .s-,,//./.---,    2Ch.  xxxv.  2.-.;  EC.  xii.  5;  Am.  v.  lf,;2.Sa.  i.  19.       (/() 

s  of  the  vintners, 
s.  xvi.  Hi;  Ju.  xlviii.  ."3.  (/)  Court  rial  sonys,  Is.  xxiv.  H,  9;  Lu. 
v.  2.');  is.  v.  n,  12;  Am.  vi.  4,.',.  (j)  Pi  ifiii'/iiancf  s  of  itinerant 

lusidans,    N    xxiii.  I.',  10;  Ecclosuisticus  ix.  4. 

There  are  several  obscure  terms  which  occur  in  the 


superscriptions  of  a  few  psalms,  which,  like  selah,  were 
probably  technical  terms  of  Hebrew  music.  Such  are 
r^tri-,  i's.  xivi.  i,  rv:*pr.  p.s.  \-i.  i;  xii.  i;  rvra.  PS.  via.  i.  These, 
as  Winer  thinks  ( Keahv.;nuvbudi,  sub  v»c.  Musik),  were  either 

The  following  are  the  few  characteristics  of  Hebrew  tl!l'  rlamcs  "f  cert:lin  well-known  melodies  to  which  the 
music  which  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  established.  l's:llms  were  directed  to  lie  sung  and  played,  or  more 
It  was  all  unisonal.  The  theorv  of  harmcut/  was  un-  probably  of  particular  key-notes,  or  qualities  of  sound, 
known  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity;  to  the  Greeks  ^"r  which  perhaps  only  certain  instruments,  or  modi- 


and  Romans  as  much  as  to  the  Hebrews.     The 


fications  of  instruments,  were  ar 
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and  the  psalms,  and  the  dirges  of  which  we  read  in  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  The  obscurity  at- 
the  Old  Testament,  were  all  melodies.  It  was  also,  taching  to  this  subject  has  been  long  felt  and  complained 
in  all  periods  of  its  history,  choral  and  antiplnmal.  We  '.  of.  Calmet  remarks  that  "the  musical  instruments  of 
have  already  noticed  this  in  the  instance  of  Miriam's  the  Hebrews  arc  perhaps  what  has  been  hitherto  least 
song  at  the  Red  Sea.  In  Ps.  xxvi.  12;  Ixviii.  26,  understood  of  anything  in  Scripture.  The  rabbins 
the  word  C^n^p,  translated  in  our  version  ''congrega-  ;  themselves  know  no  more  of  this  matter  than  other 
turns,"  denotes  properly  "the  full  choirs"  of  the  Levites  j  commentators  who  are  least  acquainted  with  Jewish 
praising  God  in  the  sanctuary.  At  the  dedication  of  '  affairs."  The  older  writers  on  the  subject  had  no 
the  new  walls  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  government  of  means  of  assisting  their  speculations  by  examining  any 
Nehemiah,  the  singers,  "with  the  musical  instruments  .  representations  of  the  actual  instruments  in  use,  either 
of  David,  the  man  of  God,"  were  posted  in  "two  com-  j  among  the  Hebrews  themselves  or  the  neighbouring 
panics"  in  the  house  of  God;  and  the  "singers  sang  nations.  But  much  light  has  of  late  been  thrown,  by 
aloud  with  Jezrahiah  their  overseer,"  No.  xii.  40,42.  They  the  discovery  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments, 
were  all  under  one  leader,  but  divided  into  two  great  '  upon  the  instruments  which  were  used  by  these  two 
choirs,  which  sang  and  played  antiphonally.  Such  an  \  great  peoples—  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Hebrews, 
arrangement  gave  the  charm  of  variety  so  much  needed  j  and  with  whom,  at  different  periods  of  their  history, 

in  unisonal  music—  a  variety  which  was  further  en-  |  they  came  into  close,  and  long-  continued  contact-  and 
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we  have  now  the  advantage  of  being  able  t<.  infer,  v.ith 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  if  not  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, from  these  collateral  examples  what  were  the 
forms  and  powers  of  at  least  the  principal  instruments 
referred  to  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  "Never  till 
now,"  observes  Mr.  Bonomi  (in  his  Nineveh  and  its 
Palaces;  or  the  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  applied  to 
the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ,  1857),  "have  we  had  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  some  definite 
knowledge  of  the  form,  and  consequently  of  the  struc- 
ture an.?  -nudity  of  sound  emitted  by  these  instru- 
ments." This  recent  enlargement  of  our  knowledge, 
however,  still  leaves  much  room  for  further  light,  espe- 
cially  in  regard  to  the  precise  instruments  intended 
by  particular  Hebrew  words.  There  is  still  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  Hebrew  scholars  and  anti- 
quarians upon  this  point  of  primary  importance;  and 
indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  means  of  identifica- 
tion, and  of  any  clear  and  steady  tradition  among  the 
Jews  themselves  upon  the  matter,  it  is  hardly  to  be 


expected  that  the  obscurity  which  still  encumbers  this 
part  of  the  subject  can  ever  be  quite  removed.  ANY 
shall  not  venture  therefore  in  the  sequel  to  follow  the 
example  of  Dr.  Kitto  (in  the  Pictorial  llil.le,  and  the 
Cycloi>;odiii  «f  Uiblica!  Literature),  who  has  pushed,  we 
think,  his  attempt  at  identification  to  an  extreme  not 
justified  by  the  amount  of  available  evidence.  We 
prefer  to  leave  open  and  unsettled  to  future  inquirers 
a  considerable  number  of  points  of  this  nature,  which 
cannot  be  soundly,  however  plausibly,  determined,  svitli 
our  present  materials  of  judgment. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  .Hebrews  \\ere  of 
three  main  kinds— 1.  Stringed  instrument-:  ~2.  Wind 
instruments:  ','>.  Instruments  of  percussion. 

I.  STKINCKD  IxsTRrMKvrs..— We  begin  with  these, 
because  upon  almost  all  occasions  of  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music,  either  in  public  or  private,  svo  find  them 
occupying  the  principal  place;  while  in  point  of  anti- 
quity'of  date,  they  were  not  inferior  apparently  to 
other  instruments  of  a  simpler  and  ruder  character, 


(408.1      Various  forms  of  l^yptian  Harps.  -Rosellim 


tie.  iv.  -Ji.  The  common  name  for  all  such  instruments 
in  Hebrew  is  Hi:'?:  (ni'jutotlt],  from  a  root  denoting 
in  strike,  like  the  Greek  root  -fciXXw,  to  strike,  which 
yields  in  like  manner  \j,a.\Tt]piov,  which  has  a  like 
generality  of  meaning  to  nr::.  But  in  this  genus 
were  included  a  great  variety  of  species  of  stringed  in- 
struments, some  of  which  are  of  constant  occurrence 
in  the  Old  Testament:  \shile  others  are  limited  to  those 
books  which  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  Babylonian 
than  Hebrew  instruments.  Keeping  this  distinction 
in  view,  the  chief  varieties  of  this  class  of  instruments 
may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

1.  The  11:3  (Ictnixir),  commonly  translated  in  our 
version  Itarp;  in  the  Septuagint,  KiOdpa;  Chald.  tfTQ; 
Da.  iii.  5,  10,  C'nrvp.  This  is  the  stringed  instrument 
ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Jubal,  and  the  only  one 
referred  to  by  Laban  in  his  remonstrance  with  Jacob. 
Go.  xxxi.  27.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  instruments 
used  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  their  schools, 
i  Sa.  x.  r,;  and  it  was  the  favourite  instrument  of  David, 
of  which  he  became  so  celebrated  a  master.  Dr.  Kitto 
demurs  to  its  being  regarded  as  a  harj>,  and  argues  at 
great  length  in  favour  of  its  being  a  lyre;  the  chief 
difference  of  these  two  being  that,  while  in  the  harp 


the   strings   were  free    on    both   sides   throughout  their 
whole  length,  in  the  lyre  they  were  carried  in  [-art  over 
the  face  of  the  sounding-board,  and  could,  in  that  part 
of  their  length,  only  be  struck  on  one  side  with  one  of 
the  hands.  "But  it"  is  obvious  that  a  difference  of  this 
kind  was  only  a  modification  of  form,  and  did  not  in- 
volve any  essential  difference  in  the  principles  of  con- 
struction.    The  main  principle  of  construction  was  the 
same  in  both  instruments,  viz.  the  production  of  dif- 
ferences of  sound  by  differences  in  the  length  of   the 
strings   whatever  modifications  of  form  might  be  used 
hi  order  to  obtain  this  difference  of  length,  and  whatever 
modifications  of   size   and    shape  might   be  called  for, 
when  the  instrument  was  to  vary  in  power,  and  accord- 
ing as  it  was  to  be  employed  either  in  solo  or  in  cho 
The  lyre  was  only  a  modification  of  the  harp.     Even 
in   Greek   the  words  Kiffdpa  and   \tpa  were  anciently 
used  convertibly,  as  Dr.  Kitto  admits;  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that    the    Hebrew    word    iinnar  did  not 
originally  include   all   instruments  of  the  harp  kind, 
whatever  might  lie  their  differences  in  si/,e,  or  shape, 
or  subordinate   arrangement.       Harps   for  single   use 
would  usually  be  made  portable  and  light, 
tended  for  choral  performances  in  the  temple  service 
would  probably  be  made  large  and  powerful,  so  as  to 
stand  upon  the  ground  when  played  instead  of  being 
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carried.  Some  would  have  ;i  larger,  some  a  smaller,  elethies  ktiuiw  to  be  a  species  of  harp  <>r  lyre,  and 
number  of  strings,  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  Fiirst  renders  it  by  the  single  word  harp,  Winer  ex- 
wanted.  In  point  of  fact  all  these  varieties  are  actually  presses  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  an  opinion 
t>  be  found  upon  the  Kgvptian  monuments,  and  \\e  that  the  I  lehivw  instrument  so  named  might •  hr  either 
sue  110  ;;•(« xl  reason  why  the  same  generic  name  might  harp.  Iviv,  or  lute. 

not  be  applied  to  them  all.      The  most   eminent   lexi-  KniM  leans  to   the  same'  opinion   as  I  >r.   Kitto,  but 

eographcrs  an;  clearly  of   this   mind.      Whih    (;eseiiiii>  does  not   appear  to   have  ade  led   anything   to  the   arirn- 


mi'iit--  bv  \\hich  the  latter  has  sought  to  support  it. 
"It  is  uncertain."  he  thinks  (p.  L'Ml,  "which  of  tlie 
I  Ichivw  names  of  the  stringed  instruments  occurring 
in  tlie  I'.ible  really  deM'jnates  the  harp."  Still  lie  thinks 
also  that  the  l.-'i nn<ir.  the  favniirite  instrnnieiit  of  king 
D.ivid.  \vas  most  likely  a  Iviv:  although  he  owns  in 
another  place  p.  :!io\  "that,  the  reasons  which  can  1» 
uiven  in  support"  of  this  opinion  "are  certainly  far  from 
conclusive."  When  he  urges  that  the  /•////(•./•  was  a  li^'lit 
and  very  portable'  instrument;  that  king  llavid,  accord- 
!'!•_;•  to  the  rabbinic  ivcord>.  n>eel  to  suspend  it  during 
the  night  over  his  pillow;  and  that  all  its  uses  men- 
tioned in  the  I'.ible  are  e  -pecially  applicable;  to  the  lyre, 
rather  than  to  the  harp  the-e  coiisiileratioiis  are  .ill 
such  as  have  been  alreadv  fully  met  in  the  observations 
made  above':  and  it  is  answer  eiiouu'h  to  t,i,,  m  to  refer  the 
i  ader  to  the  following  monumental  illustrations,  whieh 
make  it  plain  and  certain  that  the  harps  of  ancient 
nations  we're  I'xtn  moly  various  in  si/e  and  power,  and 
that  some  of  their  varieties  were  as  litdit  and  portable' 

IS  the'  Ivn-   itself. 


The  approximate  illustrations  of  the  /•////?.,/•  or  harp 
>u|iplieel  by  the-  IC^yptiaii  ami  Assyrian  monuments 
are-  very  copious  ;ln(]  interesting,  ami  we  cantiot  err  far 
in  supjiosinu'  the'  various  mollifications  of  the  Hebrew 
instriinieiit  to  have'  K-eii  substantially  the  same  as  those 
in  use  amonu'  their  neighbours. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  the  kimim-  was  jirobably 
the  curved  or  bent  form,  agreeably  to  the  etymology 
of  the  name,  which  according  to  fiirst  (Uchriiischos  uml 
«'li'ilil;ii.'-i:lics  Flainlwiirtcrluidi)  is  derived  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  make  in  the  --ha pi-  of  a  bow  or  curve.  Kgvptian 
harps  of  this  shape  are  represented  in  illustration  No. 
I'i^,  and  are'  remarkable  for  their  differences  (,f  si/e. 
aiTangement,  and  jmwer,  two  of  the  specimens  ha\  inu 
as  many  as  thirteen  strings,  one'  nine,  and  one  only 
three;  while  niie  i.->  li:_;'ht  and  portable,  and  tin1  rest  so 
large  and  heavy  as  to  rei|uiiv  to  rest  on  the  ground. 

It  was  by  a  natural  transition  that  the  curved  form 
gave  way  in  many  eases  to  the  triangular,  such  as  \\e: 
see  in  illustration  No.  hill.  Nearly  resembling  these 
ancient  Kgvptian  forms  of  the'  portable  bar])  is  tlie 


[471.]      Procession  of  Assyrian  Musicians,  the;ir  followers  dapping  hands  in  time 


•1.  Double  Flute.    :t.  Dulcimer.— Bas-relief  nf  triumph  e.f  Sardanapnliw 


the  Susians,  British  Museum 


shape  of  the  ancient  Persian  chanf/&nd  the  Arabic  junk 
of  the  present  day  (No.  470,  flg.  2);  and  we  are  disposed 


merit   is  most  likely  the   trir/onon,   or   triangle,  men- 
tioned   by    several    classical   authors.      "  Burney,"   he 


to  agree  with  Mr.  Engel,  that  this  triangular  instru-  |  remarks,  ' '  in  his  History  of  Music,  gives  a  drawing  of 
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a  trigonon  with  ten  strings.     Ho  observes  that  it  is     was  thus  curved,  viz.  the  sounding-board,  as  in  the  lute 
called   I  >y  Sophocles  a  Phrygian   instrument,   and   that     or  guitar,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.      It  ishere  we  beu'in 


a  certain  musician,  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Alexan- 


to  feel  the  difficulty  before  referred  to,  of  identifyin 


drinus.  was  no  admirable  a  performer  upon  it.  that  when  the  Helirew  names  with  particular  instruments.    Kitto, 

exhibiting  his   skill    in  bVm>'.   he  created   the   greatest  '  as  already  noticed,   pleads  strongly  for  identifying  it 

furore.        IJurney    further    remarks.     'The    performer  j  with  the  harp,  while  assigning  the  name  khntor  to  the 

being   a   native   of  Alexandria,    as   his   name    implies.  ,  lyre;  but  ancient  authorities  are  opposed  to  this  view, 

makes  it  prol>al>le  it  was  an  Egyptian  instrument  upon  '  and  he  lands  himself  in  the  difficulty  of  being  unable 


which  be  gained  his  reputation  at  Home' — an  opinion 
which  is  eoiroboratcd  l>y  the  discovery  of  the  instru- 
ment shown  in  our  engraving.  The  representations, 
it  is  true,  of  the  (Grecian  trigonoii,  given  in  our  histories 


to  find  any  Hebrew  name  at  all  for  the  lute  or  guitar, 
which  be  notwithstanding  admits  to  have  been  in  com- 
mon use  along  with  the  lyre  and  harp.  We  cannot 
see,  moreover,  that  anything  is  gained  or  any  difficult  v 


of  music,  exhibit  it  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  ih-fta,  with  removed  by  adopting  this  opinion.  \Ve  prefer  to  leave 
three  bars.  In  the  Egyptian  instruments,  the  third  it  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  ncbd  was  a  lyre  or 
liar,  it  will  be  observed,  is  wanting:  but  no  ancient  a  lute,  or  even  some  other  form  of  stringed  instrument, 
examples  have  been  produced  of  the  trigonoii  with  like  that,  for  example,  represented  in  Xo.  471,  r>n.  ?,,  or 
three  bars,  and  the  representations  referred  to  are  pro-  i  in  illustration  Xro.  477.  both  derived  from  the  Assyrian 


bably  only  imaginary." 

Perhaps  we  have  a  still  neaivr  approximation  to  the 
Hebrew  harp  in  the  two  triangular  instruments  from 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  (illustration  X'o.  471).  These 
harps  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  these  oriental 
monuments,  showing  that  this  form  of  the  instrument 
was  a  favourite  one.  One  of  the  two  here  represented 
has  twenty -OIK;  string's,  the  other  has  twenty -two 
strings ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  difference  of  construc- 
tion as  compared  with  the  Egyptian  specimens,  that 


2.1     Brit.  Mil 


The  only  certain  proof  we  possess  of  a  lyre- 
like  instrument  having  been  in 
use  amonu'  the  Hebrews  is  the 
figure  upon  a  coin  of  the  times  of 
the  Maccabees,  which  we  repro- 
duce in  illustration  No.  472.  That 
either  lutes,  or  stringed  instru- 
ments resembling  the  Assyrian 
ones  just  alluded  to,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews,  is 


the  sounding-board  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  in-  matter  only  of  probable  inference  from  the  fact  that 
strument  instead  of  the  lower,  in  which  the  reader  such  instruments  were  in  common  use  among  the 
will  also  observe  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  sound.  (  neighbouring  nations;  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  it. 


The  ancient  harp  was  sometimes  played  with  a  plec- 
trum; but  in  all  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  specimens 
now  given,  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  plectrum  occurs, 
but  the  instruments  are  all  played  with  the  hands, 
as  we  always  figure  to  ourselves  David  handling  his 
favourite  harp. 

This  Assyrian  harp  is  probably  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  harp  of  the  royal  psalmist  which  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  reach.  Remembering  that  the  l-i/nmr  is 
one  of  the  instruments  mentioned  by  Laban  as  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  country  of  Aram,  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  the  harp  which  was  used  by  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  those  which  are 
figured  upon  the  monuments  of  Mesopotamia  than  to 
those  of  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

2.  The  Ti:  (ncdc/),  usually  translated  \f/a\Triptov  by 
the  Sept.  and  psaftcrlinu  by  the  Vulgate,  whence  the 
/waiter;/  of  our  version,  was  an  instrument 
apparently  much  resembling  the  k'nnior  in 
its  nature  and  properties,  though  consider- 
ably different  in  form.  According  to  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  vii.  12,  13)  it  had  twelve  strings, 
which  were  played  upon  with  the  band. 
One  variety  of  it  bad  only  ten  strings,  and 
was  distinguished  as  -nii^  "^  ;  and  from  an 
expression  in  Is.  xxii.  24 — c^ain  ^3"^2,  all 
manner  of  ix/itl  instruments — we  gather 
that  the  instrument,  like  the  harp,  was 
used  in  various  sizes  and  shapes.  What  its 
distinctive  form  was — preserved  no  doubt, 
in  the  main,  in  all  its  varieties — cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  The  etymology  of  the 
name,  like  that  of  k  inn  or,  suggests  a  curved  shape  like 
that  of  a  leathern  bottle,  but  whether  it  was  so  called 
because  the  whole  instrument  was  of  this  shape — like 
the  lyre,  which  is  occasionally  described  by  the  Latin 
poets  as  the  li/ra  curra — or  because  only  a  part  of  it 


Example's  of  lyres  of  various  shapes  and  capabilitk 


|473.| 

1   Pin- 


Kj;yi>iian  Lyres.-  Paintings  at  Tin-lies, 
oil  with  iklectrum.      2.  Played  with  liners. 


from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  are  shown. 
Xo.  473  and  474.     To  these  we  add  two  illustrations 


1474.]      Assyrian  Lyres. 
1.  2.  Sculptures  from  Kouyunjik,  British  Museum.      3.  From  Botta's  Ki 


of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  lutes  or  guitars,   X'o.   475 
and  470. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  the  ntbcl  of  Palestine  and 
the  East  must  have  had  some  considerable  differences 
in  form  and  properties  from  either  the  classical  lyre 
or  lute,  as  it  was  known  and  distinguished  among  the 
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Greeks  and  Komans  by  its  oriental  name,  which  the 
Greeks  slightly  altered  into  vd,3\a  or  vdjlXiov,  and  the 
Komans  into  iia/j/iir/,>. 

These  two  names,  l;ln,n,,- 
and  ni'bcl,  are  the  only  two 
that  can  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  string 'i  1  kind. 
Other  names  have  been  sup- 
posed by  some  Hebraists  to 
havf  a  similar  meaning,  such 
as  n'P?  (ijittitli),  p'rrp  (ntnli- 
nl'i//,),  p^'-V  'n/iiii>"t/ir.  but 
it  is  now  pretty  generally 
a.grced  that  these  were  the 

names,  not  of  instruments,  but  of  e,  rtain  well-known 
keys  or  tunes,  according  to  which  the  psalms  bearing 
-ueh  siip,.fseriptiuns  wen  to  b,  suii'j  ui1  plaved. 


was  evidently  a  peculiarly  Assyrian  one,  as  there  is 
nothing  resembling  it  to  be  found  on.  the  Egyptian 
monuments  or  in  the  sculptures  uf  Greece  and  Koine. 
Tli is  appears  to  us  a  decisive  consideration  in  favour  of 
identifying  it  with  the  sackbut  of  Da.  iii.  5,  rather 
than  with  the  rrr-r^T  i,*>iii//'/ii>tti(i\  of  the  same  list, 
the  word  translated  dulcim<i-  in  our  version.  This 
latter  name  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  anil 
as  such  was  no  duulit  the  name  of  a  Greek  and  not  a 
native  instrument:  whereas  the  name  and  the  nature  of 
the  sackbut  were  lioth  probably  oriental,  as  the  instru- 
ment figured  in  these  Assyi'ian  sculptures  induhitably 
was.  \\'liat  the  gf/mpJionia  itself  was  it  is  impossible 
to  .-ay.  We  feai1  the  name  dulcimer  given  as  an  equi- 
valent fur  it  in  our  version  \\  as  given  purely  by  con- 
jecture. Furke]  and  some  others  think  it.  was  a 
\arietv  of  the  bau'pipe.  It  would  rather  scorn  from  its 
name  to  have  been  a  composite  instrument,  made  up. 
like  some  modern  contrivances,  of  several  other  instru- 
ments, than  a  simple  original  invention. 


In  Da.  iii.  .">,  7.  we  have  a  laruv  enumeration  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  several   of  which  belong  to  the  elass 
of  stringed  instruments.      Of  these  the  r~iPT  (kui(Jir<>.-<\ 
-  -cithera  or  harp — was  no  doubt  the  same  instrument  a< 
the  Hebrew  k'unmr.  and  maybe  seen  represented  in  the 
Assyrian  illustration  already  Lfiven  (Xo.   171  V    A  second 
is  the  pp™-:    (/IH--I/H firi/i).  a  name  which,  like  kn/tli i-<>* 
just  mentioned,  is  evidently  a  ( 'haldoe  formation  from 
the  Greek;  \f/a\rripiov  would  easilv  pass  into  that  form, 
and  as  \{/a\Tr}pioi>  is  the  equivalent  in  the  Sept.  for  m  >>< !. 
the  Chaldee  instrument  was  in  all  likelihood  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  latter,  whether  lyre  or  lute.    A  third  instru- 
ment in  the  list  is  the  Nrnr  (i»tt>/tek(i}  or  sackbut.     That  ' 
this  was  a  stringed  instrument  is  certain,  for  the  name 
passed  over  into  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  forms  aa^i'KT) 
and  xfimtiiirii;  female  performers  on  it,  from  the  East, 
called  ffa/^fivKat.   miiilmcin<i\  and  *timtiiicixtri«\    \>y  the  j 
classical  authors,  visited  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  found  : 
their  way  as  far  as  Koine:   and   the   instrument  is  de-  | 
scribed    by    AthenaMis   (iv.  i:r>;   \iv.  113.^   as  a  harp-like;  j 
instrument  of  four  or  more  strings,  and  of  a  triangular  ' 
form.      Now  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  musical 
instruments  most  frequently  occurring  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures    answers    very   closely   to    this    description. 
The  illustration  No.  477  will  bring  it  distinctly  before 
the   reader.       On  comparing   the  instrument   here   re- 
presented with  that  exhibited  in  No.  471,  fig.  3,  a  dif- 
ference of  structure  will  be  observed,  namely,  that  in  j 
the  latter  the  strings  seem  to  be  carried  over  a  bridye,  ! 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  former.    In  other  respects  ' 
the  two  forms  are  exactly  the  same,  and  the  instrument  ! 


|477. '        S;u-kli"t      .\ssyrii\ii  l>ns  ivlicf.  British  Mil-nun. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  one  of  the  musicians 
performing  upon  what  we  thus  presume  to  have  been 
the  sackbnt.  is  distinguished  fiv.m  the  rest  by  a  pecu- 
liar head  dress,  \\hidi  may  probably  have  been  a  mark 
of  distinction  assigned  to  "the  chief  of  the  musicians" 
at  the  As-vrian  court,  an  officer 
who  \vas  the  counterpart  of 
the  Hebrew  nr^ri.  such  as 
Asaph  or  Jeduthun.  Illus- 
tration No.  -17S. 

I  I.   WlND-INSTUrMrXTS. —  1. 

The  most  ancient  of  these  was 
the  nrr  (/if/<t/>),  mentioned 
along  with  the  Jcin'iior  as  the 
invention  of  .lubal,  Cu.  iv.  21. 
It  is  twice  alluded  to,  J<>1>  xxi  12; 
x\x.  :n,  and  in  both  cases  in 
connections  which  show  that 
it  was  used  on  occasions  of 
domestic  festivity  and  joy. 
The  only  other  place  where  it 
occurs  is  in  Ps.  el.  4,  where  it 
is  referred  to  among  other  in- 
struments suitable  to  be  cm- 
ployed  in  the  praises  of  God.  Opinion  has  been,  and 
is  still,  much  divided  as  to  the  instrument  denoted  by 
the  name.  Winer  and  Leyrer  (in  Hcrzog's  Rcalencyclo- 
piidic)  favour  the  idea  that  it  was  a  species  of  hagpipo; 
and  in  this  view  they  are  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Jerome,  the  Targums,  and  some  rabbinical  writers. 
The  Sept.  varies  in  its  translation  of  the  word:  in  one 


|478.| 
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occasionally  mentioned  along  with  the  xlm/i/inr,  show- 
ing   that    these1    two    kinds    of    trumpets    were    some- 


place rendering  it  by  Kilhipu,    in  another  by   i//aX,u6s.  !  either  wind  or  stringed  instruments.      It  was  alsr 
and   in    I's.  el.   by  opyavov,   the   term  adopted   by  the  i  for  signals  and  alarms  in  war,  Ju.  in  '27;  1  Sa.  xiii.  :;. 
Vulgate,   Syriae,  Arabic,   and  most  other  versions,  as         3.  The  rraiiTT  (I'/iaf-nf-era),  or  straight  trumpet,  is 
well  as  by  our  own.      Put    by   opyavov  we  are  by  no 
means  to  understand  the  organ,  which  is  an  instrument 
of  no  great  antiquity,  even  if  we 
are  to  suppose,  as  some  do.  that 
there     was    a    rudiment    of    the1 
modern  or^'.-m  in  use  in  the  temple 

of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  ( 'hrist.  \  — ^*  \ 

an    invention    of    which    strange  _  ~'\ "'  )    / 

and  evidently  fabulous  things  are 
told  us  by  the  Talmud,  under  the 
name  of  the  rEnrp  (mai/rcp/ui). 
The  <>r<j(i.ninn  meant  by  the  word 
was  as  old  as  the  days  of  Jubal; 
it  must,  therefore,  have  been  of 
a  rude  and  simple  construction, 
and  is  best  understood  of  the  so- 
called  Pandean  pipe,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  reed-pipes  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  thicknesses  »X< 


IT1,').     Dr.  Kitto 


pleads  for  this  sense,  and  urges  with  much  force,  in  sup- 

port of  it,  that  the  Pandean  pipe  was  an  instrument  of 

Syrian  or  oriental  origin,  and  that  it  was  of  such  high 

antiquity   "that  the  profane  writers   do  not  know  to 

whom  to  ascribe  it.     Some 

refer  it   to  Pan.    others    to 

Mercury,  others  to  INlarsyas 

and  Silenus.    This  antiquity 

corresponds  with  the  scrip- 

tural intimation  concerning 

the  ii'jiiJi.  and  justifies  us  in 

seeking    for   it    among   the 

nmre    ancient    instruments 

of    the   orientals,    especially  as   it   is   .still  common   in 

Western  Asia."      It  would  have  been  strange  and  un- 

accountable  if    no   reference   had    been    made   in    the 

ancient   Scriptures  to   an   instrument  which  is  found 


|470.1      Pan  "Pipes. 
iiuirs.  British  Museiin 


times  used  together,  as  in  I's.  xeviii.  (>,  '-with  trumpets 
and  sound  of  cornet  make  a  joyful  noise  before  the 
Lord  the  King,''  compare  1  Ch.  xv.  •_">;  L'Cli.  xv.  11.  The  two 
silver  trumpets  appointed  by  Moses  to  be  made  for 
the  use  of  the  priests  of  the  tabernacle  were  of  this 
construction,  and  were  used  for  announcing  to  the 
people  the  advent  of  the  different  feasts,  for  signalling 
"the.  journeying  of  the  camps,"  and  for  sounding  alarms 
in  time  of  war,  Nu.  x.  1-10.  Their  use  in  the  sacrificial 
rites  as  a  musical  accompaniment  was  limited,  vcr.  i<>,  to 
certain  occasions,  to  "their  solemn  days,  the  beginnings 
of  their  months,  and  the  day  of  their  gladness:"  but 
in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon  their  sacrificial  use 
was  much  extended,  and  the  number  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  priests  was  correspondingly  increased.  At 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  as  many  as  120  priests 
"sounded  with  trumpets;"  and  in  the  immensely 
developed  ritual  then  introduced,  the  part  of  the  musi- 


almost  everywhere  in  use  among  nations  in  the  earlier  !  cal  service  assigned  to  the  priests  was  to  blow  with  the 
stages  of  civilization.  sacred  trumpets  during  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  while 


'2.  Of  almost  equal  antiquity  was  the  "^  (keren),  or 
horn,  originally  consisting  of  the  natural  horn  of  the 


the  Levites  accompanied  on  the  other  instruments  of 
all  kinds.      Straight  trumpets  are  to  be  seen  upon  the 


ram  or  the  bullock-  -though  afterwards  made  of  various  j  monuments  both  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  the  strath) 

silver  trumpet  of  the  Jewish  temple  is  distinctly  figured 
upon  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Pome,  and  on  extant  Jewish 
coins  (Ki-r.licli,  Anal.  Syr.  pr..kr.)  See  illustrations  Xo. 
(so  and  481. 

I.   The  TTt  (lalil),  flute,  was  originally  formed   from 
the  reed,  byVhc  simple  contrivance  of  cutting  a  larger 


metals,     as     bronze     or 

brass.       Horns    of    this 

later   construction   were 

often  distinguished  from 

the  more  primitive  sort 

by   another   name,    "Gic 

(shophar),   which   is   of 

1 1  K  ire  frequent  occurrence     tf 

than  the  other,  and  oty- 

mologically  denotes   the 

clearness  and  brightness 

(so  to  speak)  of  the  sound 

which     this     species     of 

trumpet    produced.       It 

was    used    to    announce  |m]     Trumpcts 

the   advent   of   the    year      i.  Curved  (Cornu).— Trajan's  Column. 

_     .    ,  .,  -,     ,-,         .  2.  Bronze—British  Museum. 

of    jubilee,    and   the    in-      8,Straight,of  the  Jews.— Arch  of  Titus. 

strumont    kept     in    the 

tabernacle  and  temple  for  this  purpose  was  called  in- 


|482.1     Egyptian  Single  Pipes.- Wilkinson. 
].  From  tomb,  Thebes.        2,  From  tomb  near  the  Pyramids. 

or  smaller  number  of  holes  in  one  of  its  lengths;  but 
it  was  afterwards,  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  more  arti- 


terchani'eably  the   l-crcn   johcl,   or  the  sliopJtar  jouct,  \  n  was  aiuerwiuu*,  i..  u^  ri,,fe^™ 

Jos  vi   i,  in  connection  with  which  may  be  noticed  the  |  ficially  made  of  wood,  bone,  horn,  and  ivory.    ^ 

not  improbable  opinion  that   this  name  jobel  was  an  j  sometimes  single,  and  at  other  times  double,  the  two 

allusion  to  Jubal,  "'the  father  of  all  such  as  handle"  !  pipes  uniting  at  top  in  a  single  mouthpiece. 
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f  the  instruments  used     they  sang  responsively  the  song   of   Mi 


mentioned  in  1  Sa 

by  tho  coniiiany  of  prophets,  and  is  frequently  referred      Here  the   name  in  the  original  is  the  same  as  in  ( !e. 


to  subsequently,  both  on  public  occasions,  and  as  a 
favourite  instrument  for  domestic  use.  Is.  v.  IL';  i  Mm.-,  iii.  4:.; 
.Tu.  xlviii.  :;i'<.  It  occurs  occasionally  upon,  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  monuments,  though  not  so  often  as  other 
instruments.  See  N...  l^i*  and  No.  -171.  tig.  2. 

5.  There  remains  still  to  be  noticed  a  wind-instru- 
ment,   mentioned   along    with 
iii.    ~>       the     Nr^'Tro 
(minsltrokitha)."    The 
etymology  of  the  name 
indicates  that  it    was, 
an  instrument  of  the 
pipe  class;  but  whether 

:'  l>,i_:'pipe,  a  I'alldean 
pip'1,  or  a  flute-pipe, 
single  or  double,  it  is 
impos.il,!.-  to  deter- 
mine. All  these  iden- 
tifications have  found 
supporters;  and  some 
are  even  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  it  I (^ -I 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  Musi-mn. 
rudimentary  wind- 

oro'an.  such  as  was  afterwards  imitated  and  somewhat 
impro\ed  upon  by  the  temple  organ  before  alluded  to 

the  nt<i<ir<~i>li 

111. 


xxxi.  27,   though   the   rendering  varies  t< 


1  timbri 


[484.]      Assyrian  TumlMmriiu.1.          |  li~>  .]      Assyrian  Di-uin.- 
liiis-relk-lX  liriti.ili  Museum. 

1.  Of  such  instruments  the  most  ancient  mentioned  i 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  rp  (/H/I/L),  consisting  of 
narrow  circle  or  hoop  of  wood 
or  metal  covered  with  a 
tightened  skin,  and  struck 
with  the  hand.  The  Sept. 
render  the  word  bv  TVfJLirnvov, 
a  drum.  The  "timbrel''  of 
our  own  version  is  preferable, 
as  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
the  instrument  intended  was 
of  the  same  nature  and  form 
as  the  timbrel  or  tambourine 
still  in  use  in  oriental  coun- 
tries. The  Arabs  still  call  it 
doff,  and  the  Spaniards  adufe. 
It  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Laban,  Go.  x\xi.  27, 
where  our  version  has  "tab- 
ret;"  and  it  was  the  instrument 

with  which  Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel  accom- 
panied and  beat  time  to  their  song  and  dance  when 


It   was   chiefly   used    bv 
and  for  the  same  purpose;   but  it  i;-  mentioned  on  occa- 
sions when  it  was  more  probably  performed  on  by  men, 

as  in  '1  Sa.  \  i.  ;"i,  at  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  ;  in 
I's.  Ixx.xi.  ^;  c.\li\.  ~.\:  el.  I  ;  although  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  It  fremicntly  occurs  in  the-  Kgyptian 
monuments  (\iilu  Wilkinson's  K^ypiinns.  vol.  ii.  ]>.  -In).  See 
No.  1^7.  The  illustration  No.  1s  1,  from  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  no  doubt  reproduces  more  nearly  the  timbrel 
a.-  known  to  Laban. 

The  t'ljih  was  an  instrument  of  the  ili'ittit  kind;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that,  as  other  \arieties  of  the  drum, 
soiii'-  of  them  much  resembling  the  drums  of  modern 
times,  were  in  use  among  both  the  Assyrians  and  Egyp- 
tians, they  were  al.-o  introduced  among  the  Hebrews. 
l!ut  of  this  we  have  no  direct  evideni-e,  and  it  is  useless 
to  dwell  upon  the  point  farther  than  to  call  attention 
to  illustrations  No.  -|S;>  and  (Mi,  derived  from  the 
monument-  <.t  these  two  ancient  neighbouring  nations, 
one  or  other  or  both  of  which  were  probably  the  in- 
ventors of  these  instruments,  and 


found  imitators  in  the  only  civilized  and  settled  people 
whose  territories  lay  midway  between  their  own. 
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.  - 

being  found  only  in  the  plural  or  dual  forms,  implic- 
jin  instrument  consisting  of  more  parts  than  one  and 
of  not  more  than  two.  It  is  accordingly  interpreted 
by  the  Sept.  to  mean  M'/^aXa.  or  cymbals,  and  tins  is 
no  doubl  correct.  Josephns  describes  the  t\vo  parts  of 
the  instrument  as  TrXare'a  /cat  fj,eyd\a  xaX«a  (Ant.  vii. 
V>,  ;>},  which  \\vre  held  in  either  hand  and  dashed  sharply 
together,  yielding  a  powerful  and  penetrating  metallic 
sound.  Thev  are  first  mentioned  in  2  Sa.  vi.  5,  as  used 
l.\  direction  of  David  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark; 
and  in  1  Ch.  xvi.  5,  the  remarkable  fact  is  recorded. 
that  when  David  organized  the  musical  service  which 
was  to  be  carried  on  before  the  ark  when  brought  up 
to  Mount  Zion,  and  "appointed  certain  of  the  Levites  to 
thank  and  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel/'  while  the  rest 
performed  their  office  "  with  psalteries  and  with  harps," 
Asaph,  the  chief  musician,  or  conductor  of  the  choir, 

"made  a  sound  with  cymbals."  It  thus  appears  that 
this  was  the  instrument  by  which  the  conductor  beat 
time  to  the  whole  Levitical  choir.  It  farther  appears 
from  1's.  el.  ;",  ''Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbal, 

praise  him  upon  the  high-sounding  cymbals,"  that  these 

cymbals,  as  used  in  the  service  of  praise,  were  of  two 

kinds,    although  the  dil'.'erenee  between  them  is  very 

imperfectly  indicated  in   our  version   of  the  passage. 

Kitto  renders  well  -"Praise  him  with  tin;  clear  cymbals, 

praise  him  with  the  resounding  cymbals,"  which  are 

verv  fair  equivalents  for  the  Hebrew  noil:  and  nr 

and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 

first   cymbals   alluded    to  were 

ringer    cymbals    or    castanets, 

which  were  small  round  plates 

of    metal    fastened     upon    the 

thumb  and  middle  finger,  and 

struck  against  each  other  by  a 

motion  of  the  hand,  yielding  a 

clear  and  sharp,  though  not  a 

loud  sound,  while  the  resound- 

in'/  cymbals  were  a  much  larger 
J     J 

and  more  powerful  sort,  played 

with    both    hands  ;     and    this 

view  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  correct,  that  cymbals 

of  both  kinds  were  in  use  among  the    Egyptians,   as 

appears  from  the  illustration  Xo.  4SS. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  epithet  applied  by  St. 
Paul  to  the  cymbal  in  1  Co.  xiii.  1  is  a\a\d£ov  (''with- 
out speech"),  which  is  very  happily  selected,  inasmuch 
as  the  music  of  such  an  instrument  was  necessarily 
more  noisy  than  expressive  or  articulate.  But  our 
version,  "tinkling,"  is  a  very  poor  equivalent  for  the 
apostle's  word.  It  suggests  the  sound  of  a  small  bell, 
rather  than  the  clanging  resonance  of  the  cymbals.  Tt 
should  have  been  rendered  clanyiny  or  dashing. 

','>.  n'?:2?5p  (mcnanim).  —  This  instrument  is  only  once 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  -J  Sa.  vi.  ,-,,  where  it  stands  next 
lief  ore  cymbals  in  an  enumeration  of  several  instru- 
ments, and  is  strangely  translated  conic/*  in  our  version. 
It  is  singular  that  the  example  of  the  Vulgate,  which 
renders  by  the  Latin  sixtra,  was  not  followed  by  our 
translators  in  this  instance,  especially  as  the  etymology 
of  the  name  (racl.  r,:.  to  shake)  suggests  that  it  was 
an  instrument  of  agitation  which  was  denoted  —  the 
Greek  aiiarpa.  having  an  analogous  derivation  from 
o-eiu.  Kitto  describes  it  as  generally  from  eight  to 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  entirely  of  bronze 
or  brass;  movable  rings  and  bars  of  the  same  metal 


•2  MUSTAKD 

being  inserted  in  the  frame,  by  the  sharp  impact  of 
\\hich  uiion  the  frami-.  when  shaken  in  the  hand,  a 
piercing  metallic  sound  was  produced.  The  structure 
will  be  best  understood  from  illustration  No.  489, 


1,  In  the  Louvre.  1'ari 


4,  Painting  at  Thebes. 


which  exhibits  the  instrument  in  various  modifications, 
as  figured  in  Egyptian  and  other  monuments,  and  as 
found  in  still  existing  ancient  specimens.  It  was  used 
liy  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  I  sis  and  Cybcle  in 
their  religious  rites;  and  instruments  of  the  same  rude 
principle,  though  different  form,  are  still  in  use  in  the 
military  music  of  some  modern  nations. 

4.  zrwrri"  (thalix/tiw). — This  instrument  is  only  once 
mentioned  /viz.  in  1  Sa.  xviii.  G.  where  it  is  spoken  of 
as  used  by  the  women  of  Israel  when  they  came  out 
to  meet  king  Saul  and  David.  Our  translators  render 
vaguely  "instruments  of  music,"  but  insert  in  the 
margin  "three-stringed  instruments."  The  word  more 
probably  denoted  an  instrument  with  three  aides;  and 
as  some  harps  were  of  that  shape,  it  may  probably 
have  meant  such  harps.  (See  above  under  kinnor.) 
We  insert  the  name  in  this  place,  because  it  is  gene- 
rally thought  by  recent  scholars  that  it  meant  what  is 
understood  by  a  trianylc—mi  instrument  of  percussion 
which  Athenceus  (Deipnos,  iv.  17:.)  says  was  derived  from 
Svria.  If  so,  it  was  possibly  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews, and  may  have  been  the  instrument  referred  to 
in  1  Sa.  xviii.  G.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  figure  of 
such  an  instrument  of  percussion  has  been  found  on 
any  of  the  monuments  either  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  or 
Greece.  Like  the  cymbals  and  sistra  it  is  still  in  use 
in  military  music,  especially  in  the  Turkish  army. 

|  f.;ii_mtttre.—  The  books  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  Hebrew  music  and  musical  instvuments  are  almost  innumer- 
able. 'Hie  bare  enumeration  of  them  fills  a  great  many  quarto 
pagesii)  Korkel's  £«<•/»'(•/,?(  dn- Musil:  We  select  only  a  very  few: 
Calmet,  Vistertv.ti'.n  ««)•  la  Mi'fi'juc  dcs  Hebrew:,  annexed  to  his 
Commentary  on  th(  1'wli.it:  Pfeifter,  LMa-  die  Mvsik  for  Altai 
[Ida:  1779;  Saalschiitz,  Form  dcr  llebrill-chui  Pvcsic;  Saalschutz, 
GeschicMe  und  iriirdiuv.ng  dcr  M-usH.'  bti  doi  Ilibriitr,  1820; 
Winer,  UMisclur  HealwOrUrbuch;  Herzog's  RcalmcyclopOdie;  De- 
litzsch,  Co.umoitar  iiber  dtn  PsalUr,  1SHO;  Kitto,  Pictorial  Bible; 
Bonomi,  Kincveh  mid  its  Palaces,  1857;  Wilkinson's  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians;  Eugel,  The  Music  of  the 
most  Ancknt  Xations,  186-t.] 

MUSTARD  [o-tVaTTt].  The  plants  from  which  the 
mustard  of  commerce  is  derived  are  the  tiiwpis  niyra 
and  S.  alba,  both  natives  of  tliis  country,  and  both 
largely  cultivated.  A  species  still  more  common  is  the 
S.  arrensis—tlie  wild  mustard  or  charlock,  which,  with 
its  unwelcome  blossoms,  often  makes  the  corn-fields 
yellow  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Dr.  Hogg 
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says  that  the  original  Durham  mustard  was  made  from     taliuudieal  quotation  from  Lightfoot ;   ••Tlii.ro  was  a 
the   charlock,   which  used  to  grow  plentifully  in  that  ;  stalk   of   mustard  in   Sichin.    from   which   sprang  out 


neighbourhood;  and  that  charlock- seeds  ground  down 
are  still  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  white  and 
black  mustard  ( Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  o).  The  genus  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  C'rucifene,  nearly  all  the 

members  of  which — as  represented  by  the  horse-radish,  to  climb,  as  men  are  wont  to 
the  cress,  the  turnip,  the  cabbage — contain  an  acrid  \Ve  are  n»t  told  the  size  of  th 
volatile  oil  distributed  throu^li  the  entire  plant,  but  that  either  b 


usually  concentrated  in  some- 
root  of  the  horse-radish,  the 
seeds  of  the  mustard.  The 


organ,  as  in   the 

if   the   cress,    the 

ni'ji'ii.   with   it- 


three  boughs  :  of  which  one  was  broken  off',  and  covered 
the  tent  of  a  potter,  and  produced  three  cabs  of  mus- 
tard.      Rabbi   Simeon    Ben   Chalaphta   said,    A   stalk 
of  mustard  was   in  my  field,  into   which   1    was   wont 
[•limb  into  a  fig-tree." 
rabbi;  but  we  suspect 
jlf  must  have   been  very  small,  or 


lanceolate    leaves   and    quadrangular    puds 
means  a  lofty  plant  in    England:   although 


ia\e     t 


on  excellent  authority  that  in  Cambridgeshire  it  attains 
a  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet;  and  Dr.  Thomson  savs  that 
he  has  seen  it  "on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkai 
the  horse  and  his  rider"    (Land  and  the  Honk, 
height  like  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  fulfil  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  parable,   Mat.  xiii.  :n,  :;•_';  Mar.  iv.  ISO-.TJ-,  Lu  xiii 


his  imagination  very  large.  .Nor  is  there  the  least 
nerd  to  assume  a  prodigious  growth.  Not  a  word 
is  said  about  the  fowls  building  their  nests,  as  some 
have  imagined  ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  picture  up 
anionu'  tlie  bou'_:hr-  rabies  or  ospivys,  or  such  a  rara 
tii-ix  as  Rabbi  Simron.  I'.ut  the  mustard  is  a  tiny 
seed,  which,  sown  in  favourably  soil,  shouts  up  and 
becomes  to  all  intents  a  tree,  so  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  proportion  betwixt  its  ••.-hadowiii<_'1  shroud'1 
and  the  uvrm  from  which  it  .-prang.  Such  is  the 
kingdom  of  b,  a\m:  such  is  the  history  of  real  religion 
in  an  individual  mind,  in  a  community,  in  the  world 
at  large.  Some  word  in  season  dropped  into  the  ear, 
or  reverting  to  his  ini-morv.  the  desperado  and  blas- 
phemer is  converted;  and  that  mustard-seed,  that  faith- 
ful saying,  is  developed  into  the  J'i/i/riiii'ti  J'I'K'II'<-^  or 
th>'  'tin,  //  II i/ in  //x.  The  one  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
which  had  been  brought  awav  from  the  ship  /lot'ii///, 
and  which  at  last  changed  into  a  (.'hristian  community 
the  mutineers  and  their  children,  was  a  mustard  seed: 
so  \\as  the  u'ospel  v,]iieh  Coluinha  and  his  companions 
brought  from  Ireland  to  |ona,  and  which,  transferred 
to  the  mainland,  became  a  miuhty  tree,  so  that  the 
hills  of  Caledonia  are  now  covered  with  the  shade. 
The  little  text,  ''The  just  by  faith  shall  live,"  in  the 
mind  of  .Martin  Luther,  was  the  mustard-seed  from 
which  shot  up  the  glorious  Reformation.  The  cradle 
of  licthlcheiii.  the.  cross  of  ( 'ah  ary  -  that  cradle  so 
obscure,  that  cross  such  a  '' fooli.-hnos,"  such  a 
"scandal"  were  each  of  them  a  u'rain  of  mustard-seed, 
the  little  and  unlikely  germ  from  which  a  tree  of  life 
has  ri>en,  extending  its  branches  over  every  continent, 


IS  l!>;  and  there  is  no  need  for  imagining,  with  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  and  Dr.  Royle,  anything  so  out  of 
the  way  as  the  Hal vadora  persica,  which  is  by  no  means 
proverbial  for  the  smallness  of  its  seeds,  and  which  no 
man  would  be  likely  to  sow  in  his  garden  (KTJTTOV,  Luke). 
Among  the  rabbins  "a  grain  of  mustard"  was  a  fami- 
liar phrase  for  anything  exceedingly  minute  (Liyhtfoot 
on  Mat.  xiii.  :;LM,  just  as  we  ourselves  say  "a  pepper- 
corn;" and  it  is  only  a  childish  micrometry  which 
would  seek  to  find  a  seed  more  tiny,  and  a  still  more 
childish  ignorance  of  oriental  locutions  which  would 
cavil  at  the  expression  "  least  of  all  seeds,''  because  it 
may  turn  out  that  the  seed  of  a  poppy  or  the  spore  of 
a  fungus  is  smaller.  When  this  little  seed  is  sown  in 
the  "garden,''  or  "field,"  it  shoots  up,  and  soon  over- 
tops the  \dxa-va- — the  pulse  and  other  pot-herbs  around 
it — and  becomes  ''a  great  tree;"  not  meaning  thereby 
an  oak  or  a  cedar,  but  a  plant  sufficiently  tall  and 
expansive  for  birds  to  find  shelter  in  the  branches 
(Ka.Te<TK-!)vufffv).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  tho 
VOL.  IF. 


and  inviting  beneath  its  canopy  the-  millions  of  mankind. 
All  that  Augustine  and  Hilary  have  said  about  the 
i  tall  as  properties  of  mustard  is  beside  the  purpose.  The  former 
ill).  A  j  thinks  that  the  parable  has  an  eye  to  the  pungency  of 
this  seed  and  its  power  of  expelling  poison;  thus  imag- 
ing the  ascendency  of  the  true  faith  over  sectarian 
dogmas,  symbolized  by  pot-herbs — Xaxavu.  (<iu:usti<>num 
Evaugclioruni, lib.  i.  ij.  n).  Hilary,  too,  lays  stress  on  the 
sharp  flavour  of  the  mustard,  brought  out  by  tribulation 
and  pressure.  The  other  "herbs"  are  the  prophets, 
whose  preaching  was  given  to  the  feeble  and  sickly 
Israelites:  but  the  branches  of  the  mustard- tree  arc  the 
apostles,  to  whom,  like  little  birds  tossed  in  the  tempest, 
the  nations  resort,  and,  wearied  with  the  storms  raised 
by  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  seek  refuge  in 
the  branches  (in  Mat.  Comment,  canon  13).  This  is  all 
irrelevant.  The  design  of  the  parable  is  obvious;  the 
underlying  thought  is  simple  and  single.  A  little  germ 
and  a  large  result;  an  obscure  commencement  and  a 
surprising  progress;  "the  least  of  all  seeds"  and  ''the 
greatest  of  herbs" — are  the  avowed  contrast  of  the 
parable,  and  the  resemblance  to  this  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cod  is  the  declared  lesson  of  the  Lord. 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  the  expression 
"faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,"  Mat.  xvii.  m-  IM. 
xvii.  n,  requires  no  further  explanation.  The  phrase  w 
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used  to  denote  the  smallest  v.viuht  or  measure,  and  is 
tantamont  to  a  particle  ''ever  so  little:"  as  we  our- 
selves say.  a  uraiu  <>r  atom.  [.I.  II. J 

MUTH-LAB'BEN.  This  extremely  difficult  word 
or  phrase  occurs  mily  in  the  title  of  J's.  ix.  We  do  no 
more  than  mention  some  of  the  plausible  conjectures 
regard  in  •_;•  it.  ].  Perhaps  the  favourite  opinion  of 
modern  critics,  of  Gesenius  and  de  Wette  among  the 
rest,  is  to  alter  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  words  "Tl" 
p^Tno  ('a/  /until  lalihcn).  ''upon  muthlabben,"  and  to 
read  \ihnntli  lahl/cn,  "with  the  voice  of  virgins  [to  be 
sunirj  by  bo\s."  I 'ut  granting  the  lawfulness  of  this 
critical  effort  (which  is  not  pure  conjecture,  but  has  the 
authority  of  old  Greek  and  Latin  versions,  and  of  many 
manuscripts),  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  extracting  the  trans- 
lation desiderated:  and  the  word 
'alnmth  nowhere  occurs,  though  we 
can  imagine  what  it  might  signify. 
The  word  \tla>noih  does  occur  in 
probably  some  such  meaning,  re. 
xlvi.  title;  1  Ch.  xv.  20;  and  it  has  been 
preferred  by  critics  who  modify  the 
opinion  now  under  consideration, 
to  the  extent  of  arriving  at  this 
word  by  altering  the  vowel-points 
as  well  as  the  division  of  the  words. 
Vet  after  doing  so,  they  have  to 
face  an  awkward  difficulty,  arising 
from  the  absence  of  the  preposition 
'<(/,  "upon;"'  since  they  require 
this  little  word  to  become  the  first 
syllable  of  their  noun.  2.  ft  has 
been  very  common  to  suppose  that 
there  is  here  the  name  of  a  per- 
son. The  Jewish  commentator 
Kimchi,  according  to  Gesenius,  mentions  that  some 
explained  it,  "upon  the  death  of  Labben,"'  a  person 
wholly  unknown.  But  commonly  the  first  syllable  of 
labben  has  been  taken  to  be  the  ordinary  Hebrew  prefix 
preposition,  "to,  for,  concerning."  Then  the  phrase 
has  been  rendered,  "upon  the  death  of  the  champion," 
namely  Goliath,  which  has  little  to  rest  upon  in  the 
Hebrew  expression,  1  Sa.  xvu.  4,  23,  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferred in  support  of  it.  An  old  opinion,  maintained  at 
present  by  Fiirst,  is  that  it  should  be  translated  "upon 
the  death  of  Ben,"  who  is  named  among  the  Levites 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  music  at  the  removal  of 
the  ark  to  its  resting-place,  i  Ch  xv.  is,  while  he  is  not 
named  in  the  narrative  of  the  actual  removal,  indeed 
his  place  seems  to  be  filled  by  another,  Azaziah, 
ver.  20,21;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Uzza,  when  the  removal  was  attempted  on  an  earlier 
occasion.  Hengstenberg,  however,  has  revived  an  old 
opinion  of  Grotius,  that  Labben  is  transposed  for  Xabal, 
yet  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  individual  man, 
as  with  reference  to  "the  fool,"  which  is  emphatically 
noticed  as  the  meaning  of  his  name;  and  he  thinks  the 
psalm  refers  a  good  deal  to  the  end  of  the  wicked. 
'.>.  The  word  ben  being  the  common  Hebrew  word  for 
'"son,"  and  so  translated  in  this  title  by  the  ancient 
versions  generally,  the  translation  has  been  offered, 
"upon  the  death  of  the  son,"  or  "upon  dying  in  refer- 
ence to  the  son,"  namely,  David's  son  Absalom,  for 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  wept  and  mourned  passion- 
ately, 2Sa.  xviii.  3.1.  4.  As  iii  the  case  of  other  titles  of 
the  Psalms,  this  has  been  taken  to  be  a  musical  instru- 


ment; or  more  commonly  and  probably,  the  name  of  an 
air  to  which  the  psalm  was  sung.  This  title  might 
then  be  translated,  "upon  d  \inir  [which  has  happened] 
to  the  son,"  or  "upon  '  Die  for  the  son.' "  Delitzseh 
adopts  this  sort  of  explanation,  but  translates  differ- 
ently, "upon  '  Death  makes  white. '"  Hupfeld  appears 
to  be  unable  to  decide.  [<:.  c.  M.  n.  j 

MY'RA,  a  town  in  Lycia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
mentioned  incidentally  in  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Home,  as 
the  place  at  which  he  was  transferred  to  a  ship  of  Alex- 
andria, Ac.  xxvii. ,").  It  stood,  not  immediately  upon  the 
sea,  but  about  three  miles  up,  on  a  navigable  river 
(Andracusi,  which  had  an  excellent  harbour  at  its 
mouth.  It  is  still  called  Mvra  bv  the  Greeks,  but  bv 


|491.]      Hyra,  View  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Necropolis.— Texier,  Asio  Mineure. 


the  Turks  Dembre.  There  are  extensive  ruins  at  it. 
and  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  described  as 
singularly  beautiful.  (Sec  Fellow's  Asia  Minor  and  Lycia.) 

MYRRH     [1ft,     mor].     Ex.  xxx.  23;  Es.  ii.  12;  Ps.  xlv.  8;  Pr. 
vii.  17;  Ca.  i.  13;  iii.  C;  iv.  0,  14;  v.  1,  .'.,  13:  fffJit'pva,  Mat.  ii.  11;  Mar. 

xv.  23;  Ju.  xix.  39.  The  Balsamodendron  imjrrha  is  a  small 
tree  found  in  Arabia  Felix,  belonging  to  the  Amyri- 
dacvu-  or  incense-trees,  and  closely  resembling  the 
Amyrls  yilcadcnsis,  or  Balsamodendron  yileadense,  de- 
scribed and  figured  under  BALM.  Its  stunted  trunk  is 
covered  with  a  light  gray  bark,  which,  as  well  as  the 
wood,  emits  a  strong  balsamic  odour.  The  character- 
istic gum-resin  exudes  in  small,  tear-like  drops,  which 
dry  and  harden  on  the  bark,  and  its  flow  is  increased 
by  wounding  the  tree.  When  collected  it  is  a  brittle 
substance,  translucent,  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  or  red- 
dish yellow,  with  a  strong  odour,  and  a  warm,  bitter 
taste.  It  was  a  large  ingredient  in  the  holy  anointing 
oil,  Ex.  xxx.  23,  and  from  the  allusions  in  Ps.  xlv.  and 
throughout  the  Canticles,  it  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly prized  by  the  Hebrews,  either  in  its  simple  state 
as  a  gum,  or  in  combination  with  aloes  and  frankin- 
cense, as  a  perfumed  unguent.  We  read,  Ca.  i.  13,  of  a 
"bundle  of  myrrh,"  as  our  Authorized  Version  has  it;  but 
the  word  lil?  (tz'ror},  used  for  a  purse  or  bag  of  money, 
Ge.  xlii.  35;  Pr.  vii.  20,  &c.,  may  rather  indicate  a  scent-bag, 
or  sachet,  such  as  is  sold  by  the  perfumers  of  our  own 
country  and  the  Continent.  Mason  Good,  who  has 
"casque  of  myrrh,"  observes  that  a  casket  of  gold  or 
ivory,  containing  some  costly  perfume,  is  still  worn  by 
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the  ladies  of  Persia  suspended  from  their  necks  by  an 
elegant  chain.  As  was  usually  the  case  with  any 
powerfully  fragrant  substance,  myrrh  had  a  place  in 


the  matiTia  medica  i.f  tin-  H.-bivws  and  other  ancient 
nations.  The  wine  <>r  \  iii'-ar  oll'ered  to  the  Saviour 
•  Hi  the  cross  was  embittered.  Mat.  xxvii.  :;i  ,o£os  /uera 
XoX?}?  fifjj.iyfj.4vov);  and  from  the  term  used  by  Mark 
(fff/j.vpi'Kr/j.tvov  olvov),  it  would  almost  appear  tliat  m  vrrh 
had  been  one  of  the  embittering  ingredients,  Mur.  xv.  23 
Myrrh  was  one  of  the  cost  I  v  oblations  which  the  wise 


balming.  in  as  far  as  it  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews, 
they  had  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  find  Herodotus  (b.  ii.  so1)  specifying 
myrrh  as  one  of  the  drugs  employed  by  the  Egyptian 

|  embalmers. 

The  myrrh  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  ( ie.  xxxvii.  2,">: 
xliii.  11,  is  in  the  original  -^i  (lot).  This  was  one  of 
the  productions  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  gum  ladanum  or  labdanum, 
obtained  from  several  species  of  cistus.  One  of  these, 
the  Ci.<t.n*  crefaixlg.  is  a  beautiful  rock-rose,  and  with 
its  large  pink  blossoms,  specious  but  fugitive,  is  a 
favourite  in  our  gardens.  In  the  island  of  Candia  it 
grows  abundantly  on  hot  sandy  hillocks,  and  its  leaves 
in  warm  weather  freely  transude  a  fraurant  substance. 
so  adhesive,  that,  in  order  to  collect  it.  all  that  is  need- 
ful is  to  pass  over  it  a  simple  contrivance  composed  of 
numerous  parallel  leather  linings.  The  goats  are  pas- 
sionately fund  of  the  plant,  and,  in  browsing,  their 
heards  often  collect  great  t|iiantities  of  the  precious 
gum.  which  is  carefully  removed  and  added  to  the  store 

|  of  their  owners  (Tournefort's  Voyage  into  the  Levant,  vol.  i. 
i>.  :'.'--_'  Thi.-  u'um  of  the  cistus.  a  plant  to  which  the 
(i reeks  gave  the  name  of  XTJOOS.  answering  to  the  lie 
brew  Int,  is  the  M-IUU  ladannm  of  commerce,  and  is  (he 
••myrrh"  which  the  lshmaellt.es  in  the  days  of  Joseph 
carried  down  from  Cilead  to  Kgypt.  It  i.-  still  u-ed  in 
preparing  cosmetics  and  perfumes.  [,i.  11.] 

MYRTLE  [r-n.  /,.„/„.<],  xv  viii.  i;,;  is.  xh.  KI;  iv.  i:);  7.^.  \. 
%  10,11.  This  charming  plant  \.M<irtn,<  COWHIMH/S)  gives 
name  to  the  natural  order  Mvrtacea1.  With  its  pure 
-tai-ry  blossoms  Chining  through  its  dark  foliage,  with 
its  leaves  -o  (lelightfullv  scented,  and  with  flexible 


[493.]      Rock-rose--C'is(H«  cretenttix. 

men  from  the  East  jjresented  to  the  infant  Redeemer, 
and  myrrh  was  one  of  the  rare  spices  which  Nicodemus 
brought  after  our  Lord's  decease  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming  his  body,  Mat.  ii.  ii;  Jn.  xix.  :;y.  The  art  of  em- 


[494.|      Myrtle— Mi/rtux  commmiia. 

sprays  which  so  readily  twist  into  garlands,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  every  nation  familiar  with  it  has  loved 
this  exquisite  evergreen.  In  classical  lands  its  dedica- 
tion to  the  goddess  of  beauty  has  made  its  associations 
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ton  frivolous;  but  it  is  worthy  (if  the  pl;i<v  which  has 
lii't'U  assigned  it  in  the  bower  of  Eden  :-  - 

"The  roof 

or  thickest  i:.i\vrl.  was  in\vo\en  shade, 
Laurel  ami  niyvtli-,  and  \\liat  hiirher  u'iv\v 
Of  (inn  and  fragrant  leaf;  <m  either  wide 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  l.ushy  slirul), 
K.'iit.'d  iiji  (lie  \erdant  wall;   each  beauteous  I|O\VCT. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 

Kear'd  lii.uh  their  llourisli'd  heads  between,  and  \\roitulit, 
Mosaic."  -Paradis<  Lost,  h.  iv. 

Although    it    has   disappeared    from    the   Mount   of 

Olives     (Stanley,  p.  N-l),    where    it    grew    ill     tllO    (lays    of 

Nehemiah,  the  myrtle  still  flourishes  in  many  parts  of 
Palestine,  more  especially  in  the  northern  provinces: 
and  in  tlie  lands  of  their  dispersion,  wherever  they  are 
a.lile,  the  Jews  still  adorn  their  liooths  with  its  liranehes 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  as  did  their  fathers  of  old. 


For  this  purpose  they  greatly  prefer  the  broad-leaved 
variety,  called  "Jew's  myrtle,"  especially  any  speci- 
men which  chances  to  have  three  leaves  instead  of  the 
usual  opposite  pair.  An  old  gardener  states  that  the 
nursery-grounds  are  visited  by  the  Jews  eagerly  search- 
ing for  twigs  of  three-leaved  myrtle,  and  he  has  known 
as  much  as  a  sovereign  given  for  a  branch  so  grown 
(Notes  and  Queries,  2d  scries,  vol.  xi.  p.  3n»).  A  more  delicious 
canopy  can  scarcely  be  conceived;  for  the  fallen  leaves, 
crushed  under  foot,  are  as  fragrant  as  the  branches 
overhead  are  beautiful.  And  the  day  is  coming  when 
a  truer  Israel  than  ever  shall  repose  under  this  exquisite 
shadow;  when  rivers  shall  be  opened  " in  high  places, 
and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys;"  when  the 
Lord  ''will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  and  the 
shittah,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree."  "Instead 
of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree;  and  it  shall 
be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that 
shall  not  be  cut  off."  [j.  H.] 

MY'SIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
Hellespont;  on  the  east  by  Bythiiiia  and  Phrygia;  on 
the  south  by  Lydia;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Egffian  Sea. 
Its  chief  mountains  are  the  ranges  of  Temnus  and 


Mount  Ida,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Caicus  and 
Macestus,  as  well  as  by  the  smaller  but  more  classical 
streams  Scamander,  Simois,  and  Granicus.  In  it  lies 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  together  with  Abydos  (opposite 
Sestos).  Lampsacus,  I'anornuis.  Alexandria  of  the 
Troad,  and  Pergamos.  It  was  the  seat  of  that  king- 
dom which  the  accomplished  and  munificent  Attains 
rendered  famous,  and  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
populous  regions  of  Asia  Minor.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
fertile,  the  climate  genial  and  healthy,  and  the  sccin  ry 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  migrated 
from  the  Thracian  Mysia,  and  to  have  been  originally 
an  active  and  warlike  race,  but  to  have  degenerated  so 
greatly  as  to  justify  the  application  of  the  term  the 
"last  of  the  Mysians"  to  any  person  of  merit. 

Mysia  was  visited  by  St.  Paul,  and  hence  its  name 
finds  a  place  in  holy  writ,  Ac.  xvi.  7,\  and  its  occurrence 
forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  proofs  that  the  boundaries 
of  provinces  in  the  Lesser  Asia  were'  perpetually  chang- 
ing. In  the  time  of  the  apostle,  Mysia  was  a  very 
small  province,  insomuch  that  the  Troad  lay  out  of  it, 
and  St.  Paul  had  to  pass  by  Mysia  to  reach  the  last- 
named  region.  It  also  was  not  included  in  the  pro- 
consulate of  Asia,  for  Paul  wished  to  go  to  preach  in 
JBythinia,  but  was  forbidden  by  the  Spirit  to  preach  in 
Asia,  and  went  to  Troas  in  consequence,  and  afterwards 
to  Philippi  (we  PEKGAMOS,  THOAS,  &c.)  [u.  c — s.] 

MYSTERY  [[Miarrioiov]  means  anything  secret  or 
unknown.  The  word  is  very  variously  derived:  by 
some  from  mu,  a  sound  produced  with  closed  lips  (En- 
cyclop.  Brit,  on  Mystery,  Hli  ud.);  by  others  from  /xt'cTTT^S,  or 
one  initiated  into  the  heathen  mysteries,  thus  giving  to 
the  word  the  meaning  of  "a  revealed  secret"'  (Liddell 
and  Scott);  others  from  /xue'w,  to  conceal  (Olshausen  on  Mat. 
xiii.  IS-L':)).  It  seems  probable  that  the  Greek  word  has 
an  eastern  origin,  and  corresponds  to  the  He-brew 
inixtar,  "a  place  of  concealment,"  from  xotar,  "to 

conceal"  (Casauhon  do  Rom.  Sat.  1.  i.  c.  2;  PC.  xxix.  2!i).  Its 
usual  equivalent  in  Hebrew  is  -\-^(xi]d},  Pr.  xi.  1.1;  Ts.  xxv.  14; 
Job  xv.  s,  ''a  secret  counsel;"  and  in  C'haldee  ra~a,  "a 
secret  matter''  (Fuerst;  Septuagint,  Da,  n.  i!i). 

The  word  mystery  does  not  occur  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  is  frequent  in 
the  New.  We  have,  however,  the  thing  intended  by 
it  often  referred  to  in  the  former.  The  following  ap- 
pear to  be  the  various  modifications  of  meaning  usually 
attached  to  the  term :  — 1st.  Anything  secret,  because 
hidden  from  us,  though  comprehensible  in  its  nature, 
i'r.  xi.  13;  Am.  iii.  7;  Ep.  iii.  3-o.  2d.  Anything  revealed  by 
God,  yet  not  comprehended  by  men,  from  the  ignor- 
ance or  moral  perverseness  of  the  mind,  rs.  xxv.  14;  Mnr. 

iv.  11;  Ro.  xi.  25  (Cautious  for  the  Times,  p.  235).      3d.  Anything 

revealed,  but  which  had  once  been  kept  secret,  Ro.  xvi. 
25.  4th.  Any  thing  or  doctrine  revealed  as  a  fact,  yet 
from  its  nature  and  the  limited  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  incomprehensible  in  its  full  idea  by  us,  Jobxi.  7. 
There  are  matters  of  this  kind  in  the  various  sciences 
(Pascal,  Pens.  prem.  part,  A.  ii).  There  are  many  such  even 
in  the  constitution  of  our  own  nature,  and  above  all  in 
that  of  God  (Euseb.  Eccles.  Thcol.  I.  i.  c.  12). 

It  is  evident  from  this  view  that  mystery  has  always 
existed,  and  will  probably  always  exist,  for  the  human 
mind  is  an  organ  of  limited  capacity.  In  matters 
comprehensible  by  it,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
the  past,  there  will  be  always  progress;  that  which 
was  once  mystery  becoming  known.  In  the  divine 
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nature  there  will  he  in  all  probability  a  mystery  which  ;  each  he  left  a  certain  amount  of  mystery  yet  to  lie  until 


can   never  lie  unfolded   ( Follok,  Course  of  Time,  b.  iv.)      Tin 

introduction  of  evil  into  human  nature  has  added  an- 
other source  of  mystery,  by  making  that  which  would 
be  intelligible  to  the  pure  spirit  unintelligible  to  the 


corrupt,  i  (.'i» 


Mystery  of   this  nature  fades  away 


before  the  renewing  of  the  mind,  while  it  grows  deeper 
with  the  progress  of  evil.  So  Milton,  who  combines 
philosophy  with  his  poetry,  represents  the  fallen  angels 
utterly  bafHed  in  questions  of  this  kind  U'.  L.  ii.  ">0"). 

f'xc-sof  m>/xtcri/.  -Mystery,  as  the  ordinance  of  Cod. 
must  have  its  uses,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  such. 
As  pertaining  to  matters  which  are  in  their  nature 
above  our  comprehension,  it  rebukes  our  pride  of  in- 
tellect, by  showing  the  greatest  minds  that  even  for 
them  there  are  questions  further  from  their  grasp  than 
the  deepest  problems  are  from  that  of  a  child.  As 
applied  to  things  which  are  within  our  comprehension, 
but  which  God  withholds  from  our  knowledge,  it  call-; 
for  the  submission  and  confidence  of  the  heart  towards 
is  by  wavs  which  we  often  know  not. 


prehensi 
to   be  dis 


s  applied  to  matters  which  are  not  only  coni- 
hv  the  intellect,  I  ait  whicli  are  also  intended 

>vered  by  the  use  of  our  faculties,  mystery 
stimulates  curiosity,  rouses  hope,  quickens  exertion, 
and  rewards  discovery.  Thus  mystery  at  once  pro- 
duces adoration,  faith,  and  activity. 

In  our  observations  mi  this  subject  we  will  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  those  n  ligious  questions  which  are 
within  the  u'rasp  of  our  capacity,  and  which  are  made 
known  by  any  of  the  ways  by  \\liii-h  <  Jod  communicates 
knowledge  of  this  kind  —  namely,  by  his  works  in 


nature,  or  by  his  revealed  word. 


stions  above 


our  range  of  intellect,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  not  lose 
time  in  searching:  if  we  are  rash,  we  will  retire  battled 
and  wearied.  On  questions  placed  for  the  time  beyond 
our  knowledge,  such  as  those  "times  and  seasons"  of 
which  our  Lord  speaks  in  Ac.  i.  7.  we  will  also,  if 
wise,  refrain,  as  from  fields  of  knowledge  which  we  are 
not  as  yet  permitted  to  tread.  C>1.  ii.  i-v  Our  present 
inquiry  will  refer  to  matters  not  embraced  under  these 
heads. 


he  should  remove  it.  The  unity  and  sovereignty  of 
(»od:  man's  responsibility  to  him  and  dependence  on 
him:  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  sacrifices,  not  of 
themselves  satisfactory,  but  typical;  and  a  future 
judgment — wen;  the  great  articles  of  the  first  dispensa- 
tion. \Ve  have  not  in  those  scriptures  which  briefly 
describe  this  the  smallest  intimation  that  any  part  of 
this  revelation  should  be  withheld  from  some,  and 
taught  to  others.  Rather,  in  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant made  with  Noah,  is  it  intimated.  Ce.  ix,  II-IT,  that 
all  were  to  share  in  its  knowledge. 

It  was  probably  in  the  departure  from  this  great 
principle,  i"  the  supposition  that  a  uniform  religious 
teaching  for  all  was  not  the  best,  but  that  some  were 
better  taught  by  sign  and  symbol  the  truths  which  were 
communicated  to  others  more  advanced  by  a  plainer 
teaching,  that  we  are  to  trace,  as  to  one  great  source, 
the  polytheism  and  L.TOSS  idolatry  which  have  o\crspivad 
the  earth.  It  was  probably  the  theory  that  man  was 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge  to  be 
imparted  to  his  fellowman,  and  the  safest  way  of  im- 
parting it,  that  led  to  what  was  certainly  of  very  early 
rise — the  introduction,  namely,  of  mystery  into  reli- 
gious teaching:  the  division  of  men  into  classes,  one 
as  yet  incapable  of  being  taught  the  full  truth  of  the 
era,  until  trained  to  it  by  a  previous  symbolical  instruc- 
tion :  the  other  tit  for  full  instruction,  and  as  such 
initiated  into  the  full  truth.  Men  were  now  not  satis- 
tied  with  the  mystery  which  Cod  had  still  allowed  to 
lie  over  the  future,  but  they  made  a  mystery  where  he 
had  made  none.  Perceiving  the  dulnessof  the  general 
mind,  its  disinclination  to  pure  truth,  its  tendency  to 
lose  sight  of  the  spiritual  and  abstract,  and  to  embrace 
the  visible  in  preference — it  was  imagined  by  some  to  be 
best  to  gratify  this  tendency:  and  the  justifying  plea  was 
presented  that  thus,  even  by  leaving  out  of  sight  for  a 
time  the  truth  in  its  purity  and  fulness,  the  general 
mind  would  in  time  be  raised  to  its  comprehension  by 
the  symbolical  teaching  for  a  time  substituted  for  it. 

<;,•<  r'niii  nii/xt*  r'n  s.-  The  results  from  such  a  system  are 
seen  in  the  ancient  heathen  mysteries.  With  th< 


With  regard  to  these  Scripture  seems  to  lay  down  !  C  recce  every  classical  scholar  is  familiar.    Their  original 


this  as  a  first  principle,  that  God  alone  is   to  be  the 
regulator  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge;   that  he  aloiu 


lesign  was  probably  plausible.     Perceiving  the  growing 
lisinclination  among  the  multitude  for  the  truth,  it  may 


by  his  withholding  or  granting  knowledge,  is  to  deter-  have  been  imagined  best  not  to  present  it  to  them  until 

mine  what  is  to  be  mystery  and  what  is  not;  that  man.  they  \vere  prepared  for  its  acceptance,  and  meanwhile 

no  matter  what  his  office  or  what  his  attainment,  alto  j  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  a  way  level  to  their  capa- 

-vthcr  steps  out  of  his  appointed  province,   when  he  city.      Hut  to  the  inner  truth  all  were  invited  to  aspire 


takes  upon  him  to  withhold,  as  unsuitable  or  dangerous, 
from  few  or  many,  any  portion  of  that  religious  know- 
ledge which  Cod  has  made  the  heritage  of  any  age  or 
dispensation;  when  he  takes  upon  him  the  part  of  de- 
ciding that  tliis  or  that  part  is  for  some,  but  not  for  all. 
His  doing  this,  no  matter  for  what  object,  or  however 


after  a  previous  preparation  and  the  attainment  of  a  suit- 
able character.  What  were  the  results  of  this  plausible 
theory  I  They  were  the  departure  of  the  multitude, 
farther  and  farther,  into  gross  idolatry;  the  increased 
incapacity,  from  fear  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
better  instructed  few,  to  undeceive  them;  the  rise  of  a 


plausible  the  reason,  i.-  stepping  into  God's  place,  and     division  of  the  initiated  among  themselves,  there  being 
usurping  his  prerogative;  and,  whether  so  intended  or     a  mystery  within  a  mystery,  the  greater  number  being 


not,  is  sure  at  first  to  circumscribe,  and  finally  to  cor- 
rupt, knowledge,  and  put  error  in  its  room. 

Jn  the  three  great  religious  dispensations  of  God  to 
man — the  first  lasting  from  the  fall  to  the  giving  of  the 
law;  the  second,  that  given  to  Moses;  and  the  third, 
that  introduced  by  Christ — God  came  forward  as  the 
regulator  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  each  was 
to  enjoy.  From  each  he  removed  a  certain  amount  of 
mystery,  and  to  each  he  imparted  a  certain  amount  of 


only  admitted  to  some  scenic  representations  of  a  fearful 
character,  while  whatever  original  truth  remained  was 
kept  confined  to  an  inner  circle.  The  utter  failure  of 
the  mysteries  for  any  general  practical  good  is  seen  by 
the  controversy  that  exists  in  the  learned  world,  whether 
any  new  doctrine  was  taught  upon  initiation  or  not. 
Warburton  was  of  opinion  that  profound  religious 
truths  were  made  known  to  fhe  initiated,  that  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  true  explanation  of  the  popular  mytho- 


knowledge  which  lie  judged  suitable  for  the  era.      On     logy  was  unfolded  to  them    (Div.  Leg.  i.  23!)- 2^0,  cd.  ir<i.f.). 
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Other  learned  men,  as  Lobeck.  DC  Sacy,  contend  thai 
there  was  n<>  esoteric  traditional  doctrine  connected 
\vitli  the  mysteries  (Knryc  nri'.  ..n  Mystery1),  and  that  it 
was  philosophy  \vhioh,  on  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  opposition  to  it.  attached  a  meaning  to 
the  symbolical  representations  or  the  mvsieries  \\hieli 
did  not  lu-loiio  to  them.  'I'he  dreadful  sights  which 
were  seen,  and  the  horrible  appeals  to  the  imagination 
and  the  senses,  are  thought  to  have  been  the  entire  of 
the  mysteries  (Gibbon,Doc.  ch.  xxiii. ;  i'otter, Grec.  Ant.)  The 
truth  would  seem  to  lie  that  the  institutors  of  the  mys- 
teries had  originally  valuable  truth  in  their  possession, 
hut  that  they  ruined  its  cause  by  concealing  it.  Con- 
fining it  at  first  to  a  few,  they  allowed  error  outside  the 
narrow  circle  to  deepen  and  inveterate,  till  they,  who 
might  at  first  have  shunned  to  reveal  truth  as  immature, 
feared  to  reveal  it  as  unpopular.  The  growing  outward 
error  would  force  the  esoteric  truth  within  to  enshrine 
itself  in  veiled  forms,  even  to  the  mass  of  the  initiated, 
ami  so  make  that  a  secret  which  was  at  first  a  revela- 
tion; until  at  last  the  original  truth  died  away  almost 
altogether,  and  in  its  place  came  the'  figure,  the  cere- 
mony, tlie  pauvant,  to  whose  meaning  even  the  key 
was  lost,  and  which  became  the  end  and  not  the 
means. 

Egyptian  mysteries, — But  these  (Grecian  imsteries 
were  only  copies  of  older  mysteries  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
(Wilkinson's  K^ypt.  2c!  ser.  i.  32<>'!.  Here  the  same  results 
followed.  The  people  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry. 
What  were  probably  originally  designed  to  illustrate  ; 
the  operations  and  attributes  of  supreme  Godhead,  were 
taken  for  gods  themselves,  until  the  country  most 
renowned  for  civilization  in  the  old  world,  was  the  most 
infamous  of  all  lands  in  the  debasement  of  its  idolatry. 
.Meanwhile,  as  idolatry  deepened  and  widened  in  the 
outer  world,  truth  retreated  farther  and  farther  within 
the  inner  shrine.  There  were  mysteries  within  mys- 
teries (Wilkinson's  Ktrypt.  i.  2ili;),  each  concealing  from  the 
less  privileged  the  truth  it  maintained,  till  truth  itself, 
which  could  not  be  taught,  came  to  be  despised,  and 
infidelity,  scorning  all  truth,  lay  at  the  verv  centre  of 
the  religious  system  of  ivgvpt. 

ATn  i,i//sff:ri/  iii  Judiifi,). — In  the  Jewish  dispensation 
and  its  successive  developments  bv  the  prophets,  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  doctrine  of  reserve  or  mysterv.  T.he 
whole  system  of  Judaism  was  for  the  whole  Jewish 
people.  It  had  its  mysteries,  its  secrets,  hut  they  wen; 
(rod's  mysteries,  reserved  from  the  whole  people,  not 
priestly  mysteries  reserved  from  a  part.  What  the 
priests  had,  the  people  had;  what  the  teachers  knew, 
the  nation  was  to  know.  The  motto  of  Judaism  on 
this  point  was,  that  "secret  things  helongrd  to  Cod, 
but  the  things  which  were  revealed  belonged  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  children,"  DC.  x\ix.  20.  Such  was 
God's  express  command  with  regard  to  the  whole  of 
that  dispensation,  DC.  vi.  7.  That  unequalled  assemblv 
of  "all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women  and 
the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  conversant 
among  them,"  which  upon  the  mountain  sides  of  Ebal 
anclGerizim,  listened  to  -'all  that  Moses  commanded," 
Jos.  ix.  3.-,,  was  the  illustration  on  the  entry  into  Caanan 
of  a  dispensation  which  had  banished  the  false  wisdom 
of  Egypt  in  hiding  from  any  portion  of  the  people  the 
heritage  of  religious  knowledge;  as  that  other  great 
assembly  of  Israel  which  met  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity  under  Ezra,  and  "brought  the  law  before  the 
congregation,  both  of  men  and  women,"  illustrated 


that  dispensation  as  it  continued  under  the  inspired 
1  teaching  of  its  prophets,  Ne.  viii.  i,  2.  These  latter  were 
as  ignorant  of  the  times  and  seasons  not  expressly  re- 
vealed as  any  others,  i  iv.  i.  n.  Moses  taught  the  people 
all  lie  knew ;  so  did  each  succeeding  prophet ;  the 
word  burned  in  their  bosom  until  it  found  vent.  It  is 
only  in  the  apocryphal  books  that  we  find  any  recom- 
mendation or  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  reserve 
(•lEsdras  xiv.  4(i). 

L'lirhlkuiitii  Inul  an  •iui/»Uri/.— Christianity,  while  it 
left  much  of  our  future  secret,  did  much  to  remove 
the  mystery  which  had  hung  over  the  previous  ages. 
But  the  mystery  it  left,  it  left  for  all;  and  the  mystery 
it  removed,  it  removed  from  all.  When  God  had  taken 
away  the  mystery  of  ages  from  the  mind,  it  was  not 
permitted  to  the  Christian  ministry,  or  any  part  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  reimpose  it  in  whole  or  in  part. 
|  Their  command  was,  "(.Jo  and  teacli  all  nations,  teach- 
ing them  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you,'  Mat.  xxviii.  iy.  Tlie  most  secret  teaching  of  Christ 
to  his  apostles  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  them  from  the 
housetops.  Mat.  x.  2-  The  ministers  of  Christ  were 
stewards  of  his  mysteries,  not  to  withhold,  but  to  dis- 
tribute. And  so  Paul  acted,  not  shunning  to  declare 
"the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  but  teaching  it  ''publicly, 
and  from  house  to  house/'  Ac.  xx.  20,  27.  While  carnal 
views,  and  consequent  incapacity,  would  oblige  the 
teacher  to  dwell  in  some  cases  chiefly  on  the  more  ele- 
mentary parts  of  the  faith,  1  Co.  ii.  <;,  iii.  2;  He.  v.  12,  the 
highest  and  deepest  doctrines  of  that  faith  were  never 
even  from  them  kept  out  of  sight  and  concealed,  but  in 
word  and  epistle  were  laid  before  them  as  that  to  which 
they  should  strive  to  attain.  Heathen  mystery  hid  the 
ulterior  truth  (if  it  had  it)  from  the  disciple  in  his 
preparatory  teaching;  Christian  education,  leading  on 
the  mind  step  by  step,  placed  the  ultimate  goal  ever, 
even  from  the  first,  before  the  mind.  Tlie  false  rever- 
ence,  but  real  unbelief,  which  would  lead  to  the  with- 
holding any  part  of  the  truth  which  God  had  published, 
finds  no  countenance  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
mysteries,  hidden  from  past  ages,  once  reveali-d.  were 
never  to  be  drawn  back  from  sight.  While  the  church 
was  faithful,  pulpit  and  school,  yea.  the  very  nurserv, 
was  to  proclaim  the  Christian  mysteries. 

"  \Vhat  s'iges  would  have  died  to  leavn 
Xo\v  taught  l.y  cottage  dame*. " 

And  when  the  church  should  prove  unfaithful  the 
whole  truth  was  still  written  in  the  pages  of  Scripture. 
Hence  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  though  at  times 
fearfully  obscured,  never  became  utterly  a  secret;  was 
never  retired  into  the  keeping  of  a  party  or  a  priest- 
hood, and  so  lost,  as  it  would  in  that  case  have  been,  to 
human  knowledge. 

But  while  mystery  or  reserve  is  as  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  as  it  was  from  that  of  Judaism, 
it  has  been  sought  to  be  introduced,  and  has  often  been 
introduced,  into  the  Christian  church.  Many  human 
motives  urged  to  this.  The  false  importance  always 
attached  to  that  which  is  secret,  though  in  itself  of 
perhaps  little  value;  the  awe  belonging  to  those  who 
are  esteemed  depositaries  of  mysteries  withheld  from 
others;  affected  reverence  for  truth  as  too  sacred  for 
the  handling  of  the  multitude,  or  as  liable  to  be  per- 
verted by  their  ignorance;  a  desire  to  indulge  popular 
feeling  tending  towards  superstition;  a  secret  dislike  to 
truth  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  themselves; — these, 
and  other  motives,  would  lead  men  to  introduce  into 
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Christianity  the  mystery  of  heathenism;  nor  would  the 
watchful  spirit  of  darkness  fail  to  suggest  and  encour- 
age what  would  infallibly  obscure  truth.  Gnosticism, 
influenced  by  the  spirit  of  heathen  philosophy  and 
faith,  early  introduced  the  doctrine  of  an  exoteric  and 
esoteric  teaching,  the  one  suited  for  the  many,  the 
other  handed  down  by  unwritten  tradition,  and  con- 
fined to  the  more  enlightened:  and  pretended  to  base 
this  theory  upon  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles (Neander.Ch.  History,  ii.y.',  Bohn).  Their  avowed  aim 
was  to  set  up  a  secret  school  of  Christian  mysteries 
within  the  general  body  of  believers.  The  Manichean 
heretics  adopted  a  similar  system  [l)o.  ii.  too).  Si  •  did 
the  Euchite  ascetics  of  the  fourth  century  (!)<>.  iii.  :;4ii); 
some  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  Catharists  did  the  same 
(Do.  vii.  -I>7;  viii.  3ij>.  Nor  were  several  of  the  fathers 
free  from  the  charge  "f  directly  advocating  the  doctrine 
of  reserve.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian.  Cyprian, 
and  others,  maintain  it  Cautions  for  the  Times,  p.  2u4,  2i>;>). 
In  our  own  times  we  have  notable  example's  of  this 
teaching.  The  remarkable  series  of  publication.-  en- 
titled Tmcts  J'nr  tin-  T'uiut.  openly  taught  that  Chrl- 
tianitv  had  adopted  the  verv  principle  of  iv>i  rvc  \\hich 
in  one  shape  or  other  was  to  be  tracecl  throughout  tlie 
heathen  world  (Tracts,  ••<>,  *;),  and  that  such  doctrines  a.- 
tlie  deitv  and  atonement  of  Chri.-t  \\iiv  among  those 
which  should  be  reserved  from  popular  teaching.  Their 
own  conduct  in  fiercely  denouncing  the  sv.-tem  and 
doctrines  of  Koine  at  the  very  time  when  they  had 
adopted  its  principles  and  were  labouring  for  their  pro- 
pagation, is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  honesty  of  the 
system.  .In  the  withholding,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Scriptures  from  the  people,  the  church  of  Homo  prac- 
tically adopts  the  doctrine  ..f  reserve. 

The  example  of  our  Lord  in  teaching  the  multitude 
bv  parables  while  he  withheld  their  explanation  for  his 
secret  intercourse  with  his  disciples:  his  charging  the 
disciples  not  to  make  him  kno\\n:  his  forbidding  them 
to  announce  the  scene  of  his  transfiguration,  and  some 
other  like  features  of  his  conduct,  are  what  are  gene- 
rally relied  on.  and  what  alone  in  the  New  Testament 
give  any  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  reserve.  M  n.  iv. 
11,12;  Mat.  xvi.  2n;M;tr.  ix.  !i.  Whatever  explanation  we  may 
give  to  this,  his  conduct  is  certainly  no  example  in  this 
respect  to  his  church.  The  theory  that  (Jod  may 
withhold  truth  more  or  less  from  any  age,  is  not  the 
question  here.  He  h;us  done  so,  and  may  do  so,  with- 
out ovir  deriving  any  countenance  for  an  impious  imita- 
tion of  what  it  belongs  to  Omniscience  alone  to  manage 
aright.  The  secrecy  maintained  bv  Christ  seems  to 


have  been  something  of  this  kind.  The  few  years  of 
his  life  on  earth  appear  to  have  been  a  provisional  dis- 
pensation, ruled  and  managed  by  him  alone,  between 
the  mystery  that  hung  over  the  Jewish  system  and  the 
unveiling-  of  that  mystery  by  the  preaching  of  his  gos- 
pel by  the  apostles.  There  were  reasons  of  which  he 
alone  could  judge  for  the  comparative  concealment  of 
this  brief  period  (Oosterzee  on  Lu.  ix.  ls-27;viii.  4-2l).  Such 
reasons  ceased  to  exist  after  his  ascension.  Man  was 
unfit  to  manage  any  system  of  reserve.  Christ  him- 
self, as  we  have  seen,  forbade  it.  His  apostles  did  not 
attempt  to  practise  it.  The  expostulation  of  the  Jews, 
in  a  measure  Well-founded,  ''if  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell 
us  plainly."  Ju.  \.  •„•!.  \vas  never  repeated  to  apostolical 
teaching.  There  \\as  no  ehar_e  ever  made  against 
them,  and  no  foundation  for  any  charge,  that  thev  had 
one  doctrine  tor  the  synagogue  and  another  for  the 
church,  one  doctrine  for  the  public  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians and  another  for  an  initiated  circle.  '1  he  doctrine 
of  reserve  was  unknown  to,  and  repudiated  bv.  their 
t-  a. -him:  and  their  conduct. 

With  iv.-pect  then  to  the  various  kinds  of  mystery 
of  \\liich  Scripture  speaks,  it  become-  man  to  shape  his 
conduct  accordingly.  KUbrts  to  penetrate  things  which 
will  one  day  be  revealed,  but  \\hich  are  now  kept 
secret,  are  condemned.  (VI.  ii.  1-.  Man  should  lie 
-ati.-tied  to  observe  the  bounds  \\hich  (Jod  has  set  to 
his  knowledge.  Any  other  conduct  is  only  a  sign  of 
unhallowed  pride.  In  the  same-  way  there  are  facts 
illative  to  tile  divine  nature  and  conduct  which,  not 
from  an  absence  of  revelation,  but  from  our  limited 
rapacity,  are  incomprehensible.  The  cold  reasoning  of 
Hume,  and  the  exalted  imagination  of  Dante,  alike 
recognized  this  truth,  and  it  forms  the  subject  of  some 
of  Pascal's  noblest  tlmuidits  Ilmne,  Ks.  ii.  Ki'J;  Uaiito,  Par. 
c.  xxi.  Hi;  Pascal,  Pens  An  <\  Here  man  learns,  with  a 
sense  of  his  own  weakness,  submission  and  adoration. 
So  the  mind  felt  in  the  earliest  of  (Jod  .-  dispensations. 
.I'.b  \i.  7,  and  J'aul.  too.  confessed  that  here  were  ques- 
tions where  man  could  only  wonder  and  not  compre- 
hend. Ro.  xi.  33,  34.  Hut  \\here.  and  so  far  as.  (Jod  has 
revealed  truth,  man  has  nothing  to  do  lint  t<>  publish  it 
to  every  creature.  On  those  to  whose  ears  the  coin 
munication  comes  lies  the  .responsibility  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  it,  of  perverting  or  using  it,  :;(.'<>.  iv.  -i,  :i;  ii.  i,->,  in. 
.Man  may  not  circumscribe  Cod's  revelation  for  any 
supposed  good  to  be  derived  from  it.  (Jod  is  the  only 
judge  of  what  is  tit  to  be  imparted  to  the  different 
ages  and  dispensations,  and  what  is  better  to  have 
withheld  from  them.  [H.  c.] 
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NA'AM  [*KCCt].  One  of  the  sons  of  Caleb,  hut 
out-  whose  ciH'spriiii:'  lias  no  place  in  the  genealogy, 
i  Ch.  iv.  i.v.  so  that  probably  he  either  had  none,  or  it 
was  merged  in  some  of  the  other  branches  of  the  family. 

NA'AMAH  [sweetness].  1.  A  daughter  of  Lamech, 
descendant  <>f  Cain,  by  his  wife  Zilluh,  and  sister  of 
Tubal-eain,  Ge.  iv.  22.  Being  one  of  the  very  few  females 
i  >f  the  antediluvian  world  whose  names  have  been  pre- 
served, it  is  probable  that  she  played  a  part  of  some 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  period;  and  being 
associated  in  the  genealogy  with  Tubal-cain,  famed  for 
his  inventions  in  brass  and  iron,  she  may  possibly  have 
distinguished  herself  in  some  cognate  department  to 
his.  But  neither  this  connection,  in>r  the  import  of 
her  name,  can  lie  taken  as  any  sure  indication  of  the 
reality. 

2.  NAAMAII.  The  mother  of  Rehoboaia.  and  an 
Aminonitess,  1  Ki.  xiv.  21,  :u;  2  Ch.  xii.  1.3.  She  must  conse- 
quently have  been  one  of  those  strange  women  whom 
Solomon  took  for  wives  and  concubines,  and  among 
whom  Ammonites  are  expressly  mentioned,  1  Ki.  xi.  1. 
The  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint  calls  her  "the 
daughter  of  Ana,  the  son  of  Nahash;"  but  this,  besides 
heiiiL!'  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  is  part  of  along  passage 
which  is  not  found  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the 
Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  and  is  therefore 
of  no  authority. 

NA'AMAH  appears  also  as  the  name  of  a  town  in 
the  low  country  of  Judah,  in  the  division  which  com- 
prised sixteen  cities,  among  others  Joktheel,  \Hzpch, 
Lachish,  Jos.  xv.  11.  But  the  name  of  this  place  never 
occurs  again,  and  no  clue  has  yet  been  found  to  its 
exact  site. 

NA'AMAN  [j,lMsaii(itcsii\.  1.  A  son  of  Benjamin, 
according  to  Oe.  xlvi.  21;  but  a  son,  it  would  appear, 
not  in  the  first,  I  nit  in  the  second  degree.  For  while 
in  the  passage  referred  to  he  ranks  as  a  son  immedi- 
ately after  Bela,  a  later  genealogy,  Nu.  xxvi.  -10,  makes 
him  the  son  of  Bcla,  consequently  the  grandson  of 
Benjamin,  and  the  father  of  a  distinct  family,  called 
after  him  Xaamites.  The  same  place  is  ngain  assigned 
Naaman  in  1  Ch.  viii.  4.  So  that  the  probability 
is,  lie  was  really  a  grandson  of  Benjamin,  and  was 
reckoned  in  the  original  genealogy  as  a  son,  because 
he  became  the  head  of  a  distinct  family.  The  same 
peculiarity  attaches  to  another  of  Benjamin's  grand- 
sons, Ard,  who  became  head  of  the  family  of  Ardites, 
and  so  he  had  the  place  of  a  son  in  the  Benjamite  tribe, 
although  he  was  in  reality  the  son  of  Bela,  and  grand- 
sun  of  Benjamin.  The  highest  examples  of  this  mode 
of  reckoning  were  given  in  Ephraim  and  Manassch, 
whom  .lacob  assumed  as  his  own  sons. 

2.  XAAMAX,  THE  SYRIAN,  as  he  is  usually  called, 
after  our  Lord,  Lu  iv.  2;.  Of  his  personal  history  no- 
thing is  known  except  what  is  related  of  it  in  the 
remarkable  episode  contained  in  2  Ki.  v.  1-24.  We 
there  learn  that  he  was  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Ben- 
hadad  II.,  king  of  Syria — the  prime  minister,  appa- 
rently, of  that  warlike  monarch,  and  held  in  greatest 
regard  by  him,  because  through  him  "  the  Lord  had 
given  deliverance  to  Syria.''  How  Xaaman  had  been 


the  instrument  of  achieving  this  deliverance,  or  why 
the  deliverance  in  this  case  should  have  been  ascribed 
to  Jehovah,  seeing  that  Syria  was  an  anti-Israelitish 
and  heathen  monarchy,  is  not  stated.  An  ancient 
Jewish  tradition,  which  has  found  a  record  in  the  pages 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13,  :>),  has  sought  to  render  some 
explanation  of  the  former  point,  by  identifying  Xaaman 
with  the  person  who  shot  the  well-aimed  arrow  that 
gave  the  mortal  wound  to  Ahab,  when  fighting  with 
Syria  before  Ilamoth-gilead,  1  Ki.  xxii.  J4.  But  this  was 
in  all  probability  a  mere  conjectural  solution;  and  even 
if  it  rested  on  a  good  foundation,  it  would  scarcely 
meet  the  terms  of  the  description:  for  the  slaving  of 
Ahab,  when  simply  attempting  to  regain  an  Israelitish 
city  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  could  with  no 
propriety  be  represented  as  giving  deliverance  to  Syria. 
An  expression  of  this  sort  seems  to  point  to  services 
of  a  more  important  kind  for  Syria,  though  not  related 
in  Scripture.  But  seeing  the  advantage  they  won  for 
Syria,  and  the  position  they  tended  to  acquire  for 
Xaaman,  were  incidentally  to  subserve  the  divine  pur- 
poses toward  Israel,  they  may  perhaps  on  this  account 
have  been  ascribed  to  Jehovah.  Xaaman  himself,  and 
partly  by  reason  of  the  very  greatness  he  had  thus 
acquired,  was  to  become  all  unwittingly  an  instrument 
of  promoting  the  divine  glory — in  some  sense  even 
more  than  those  who  had  directly  to  do  with  the  cause 
and  kingdom  of  Jehovah.  For  the  great  struggle 
which  at  the  time  was  proceeding  in  Israel,  had  to  do 
much  less  with  foreign  adversaries  like  the  king  of 
Syria,  than  with  the  spirit  of  idolatry  and  unbelief 
which  had  taken  such  deep  root  among  the  covenant- 
people  themselves.  It  was  with  this  that  Elijah  first, 
and  now  Elisha,  so  strenuously  contended,  even  to  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  and  with  quite  inadequate  results. 
The  heroic  energy  that  was  displayed  by  these  men  of 
Ood,  and  the  supernatural  deeds  which  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  they  were  empowered  to  perform,  had  not 
succeeded,  except  in  the  most  partial  manner,  to  turn 
back  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  reclaim  them  to  the 
true  worship  and  service  of  Ood.  And  now  to  shame 
them,  as  it  were,  out  of  their  stupidity  and  hardness  of 
heart,  the  Lord  provided  for  himself  a  witness  and  a 
monument  of  glory  from  the  most  unlikely  quarter. 
He  brought  the  most  renowned  and  valiant  of  Israel's 
enemies  to  do  homage  to  the  cause  of  heaven,  as  repre 
sented  in  the  person  and  word  of  the  prophet  of 
Samaria. 

The  circumstances  were  altogether  remarkable,  and 
the  hand  of  Odd  was  singularly  displayed  in  them.  In 
the  noontide  of  his  prosperity  Naaman  fell  under  the 
stroke  of  leprosy — an  affecting  visitation  in  any  case, 
and  more  especially  in  one  who  by  his  valour  and 
prowess  had  risen  to  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory. 
The  mortification  and  grief  which  such  a  calamity 
would  occasion  may  readily  be  conceived — the  more  so 
as  the  disease  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  associated  with 
the  judgment  of  heaven,  and  was  understood  to  be 
beyond  the  cure  of  human  skill.  But  the  simple  utter- 
ance of  a  little  captive  maid  from  the  land  of  Israel 
lighted  up  a  ray  of  hope  in  the  bosom  of  Naaman. 
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She  was  heard  to  say,  "Would  Uod  my  lord  were  with 
the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria,  for  he  would  recover 
him  of  his  leprosy!"  This  being  reported  to  the  king 
of  Syria,  the  latter,  presuming  on  his  late  successes,  and 
imagining  that  the  king  of  Israel  could  exercise  the 
same  control  overall  religious  persons  in  his  dominions 
that  was  wont  to  be  put  forth  by  heathen  monarchs. 
despatched  Xaaman  witl:  costly  -ifts  and  with  a  letter 
to  Jehoram,  requesting  that  he  would  get  Xaaman 
healed  of  his  leprosy.  'I'lie  request  seemed  so  unreason- 
able, that  the  kini:  of  Israel  could  put  no  other  inter- 
pretation upon  it  than  that  I'.eiihadad  \\a>  seeking  a 
ground  of  quarrel  with  him:  so  that  lie  rent  his  clothes 
as  one  upon  whom  had  come  a  visitation  of  e\il.  l!ut 
on  hearing  what  had  happened,  Klislia  sent  word  for 
Naaman  to  come  to  him.  \\ith  an  assurance  that,  if  he 
did,  he  should  know  there  \\as  a  prophet  in  Israel. 
He  accordingly  came.  but  in  such  pomp  and  circum- 
stance as  plainly  bespoke  a  .-tatc  of  mind  utterly  at 
variance  with  any  right  sense  of  his  own  condition,  or 
of  the  claims  and  character  of  the  ( !od  of  Israel.  While 
therefore  the  boon  sought  was  to  be  granted  for  the 
manifestation  ..f  the  divine  -lory,  it  must  he  done  in  a 
way  which  would  serve  to  correct  the  mistaken  views 
of  Xaaman,  and  introduce  him.  as  it  were,  to  a  in-w 
spiritual  world  -give  him  especially  to  s<  e  how  different 
•  lehovah  was  in  his  charaet<  r  and  working  from  the 
-'ods  of  heathendom.  This  was  done  by  the  prophet 
calmly  sitting  in  his  chamber,  and  commanding 
Xaaman  to  go  and  wash  himself  seven  times  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan;  as-Miring  him  that  thereby  his  tlesh 
would  come  a-ain.  and  he  should  be  clean.  The  plan 
seemed  so  preposterous  that  Xaaman  turned  away 
with  disdain,  conceiving  himself  to  be  mocked;  but  on 
being  entreated  by  his  servants  to  make  trial,  at  least. 
of  so  easy  a  remedy,  he  complied  with  the  prescription, 
and  found,  as  the  result  of  his  dipping  seven  times  iu 
Jordan,  that  the  wished-for  cure  was  actually  accom- 
plished. Then  also  his  religious  sentiments  underwent 
a  change  as  complete  as  his  corporeal  frame;  and  on 
returning  to  the  prophet  he  exclaimed,  "  llehold  now 
i  know  that  there  is  no  (iod  in  all  the  earth,  but  in 
Israel;"  and  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  he  would  have 
Elisha  to  take  a  blessing  or  gift  from  his  hands;  but 
the  prophet  steadfastly  refused,  lest  the  glory  of  (iod 
should  lie  compromised  in  respect  to  the  absolute  free- 
ness  of  the  lioon. 

So  far  the  moral  result  of  the  transaction  keeps  pace 
with  the  physical.  Nor  in  the  first  request  afterwards 
made  of  the  prophet  by  Xaaman  is  there  anything,  if 
properly  considered,  which  is  fitted  to  disturb  this 
impression.  He  asked  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
take  two  mules'  burden  of  earth  with  him:  because 
henceforth  he  was  purposed  to  offer  neither  burnt- 
offering  nor  sacrifice  unto  other  gods,  but  unto  the 
Lord  (Jehovah).  Withdrawing,  as  he  was  presently 
going  to  do,  from  the  land  where  he  had  received  such 
remarkable  tokens  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  blessing, 
Naaman  felt  that  he  would  need  some  sensible  memo- 
rial of  what  had  happened — something  which  would 
serve  as  a  perpetual  monitor  of  the  special  claims  of 
Jehovah  on  his  adoring  gratitude ;  and  what  might 
more  readily  occur  to  him  as  fitted  for  such  a  purpose, 
than  a  portion  of  the  soil  whose  waters  had  been  made 
to  work  so  marvellously  upon  his  frame — soil  that 
must  henceforth  be  ever  held  sacred  by  him?  The 
covenant-people  themselves  could  not  altogether  dis- 
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pense  with  such  palpable  remembrancers,  and  on  various 
occasions  resorted  to  them,  J<>s.  iv.  IM.  21; xxii.  i;;;  i  Sa.  \H. r.1. 
Much  more  might  Naaman  seek  for  a  like  witness  and 
support  to  his  faith,  when  going  to  live  where  it  should 
be  so  much  tried-  -surrounded  on  every  hand  with  the 
monuments  of  idolatry  and  corruption.  Hut  when  he 
further  asked  to  be  pardoned  if.  when  he  might  <_ro 
into  the  house  of  Kiminon  \\ith  his  master,  he  should 
bow  his  head  there,  and  received  only  the  friendly 
adieu,  ''do  in  peace."  a  measure  of  disappointment  is 
apt  to  be  experienced-  as  if  he  was  seeking  to  make 
unworthy  compromises,  and  was  dismissed  on  too  easy 
terms  by  the  ambassador  of  Heaven.  Hut  in  this  per- 
haps we  judge  somewhat  too  hastily;  as  if  in  Xaaman 
the  end  and  the  beginning  were  alike'  open  to  us.  and 
also  as  if  the  same  miiiht  be  expected  from  him  as  from 
us.  The  religious  character  of  Xaaman  was  as  yet  only 
in  the  forming.  A  new  light  had  suddenly  burst  mi  his 
view,  bringing  with  it  obligations  of  duty  which  \\eiv 
already  pressing  on  his  conscience,  but  which  he  well 
foresaw  would  inv'ilve  him  in  delicate  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances. Tie  could  no  longer  pay  religious  worship 
to  Jvimmon  tlmt  he  clearly  enough  perceived;  but 
mi-lit  itiii't  be  due  to  his  royal  masttr  t.o  accompany 
him  occasionally  fu  the  templi  of  the  national  deity, 
and  render  there  a  kind  of  civil  respect '  So  the  matter 
presentee!  it-elf  to  him  in  tin-  dawn  of  his  religious  mil 
victions—  thou-h  possibly  as  these  v,Te\v  in  enlighten- 
ment anil  strength  he  would  find  that  even  such  outward 
respect  as  he  contemplated  could  only  be  oiven  at  the 
expense  of  higher  interests,  and  that  to  be  true  to  the 
li-'ht  he  had  received,  he  must  quit,  his  earthly  for  his 
divine  master.  Mow  many  of  those  who  ultimately 
became  distinguished  servants  of  (!nd  have,  in  like 
manner,  come  to  out-Tow  some  of  (heir  earlier  convic- 
tions'? Hut  that  the  proper  result  might  be  attained, 
nothing  must  meanwhile  be  precipitated;  the  divine 
Ii  a  veil  must  hnve  time  to  work:  and  the  prophet  here, 
bavin-;  fulfilled  his  commission  in  ]••  spect  to  the  cure 
of  Xaaman.  has  no  warrant  to  ^o  farther.  Light  from 
heaven  has  been  -ivon  to  Xaaman  p<  rfeellv  adapted 
to  his  state  and  prospects;  let  him  but  faithfully  follow 
its  direction,  and  all  will  become  plain  to  him. 

NAAM'ATHITE,  the  gontilic  designation  of  one 
of  the  friends  of  Job,  Zophar  the  Xaamathite,  Job  ii  II; 
xi.  i,i-e.  The  designation  nowhere  else  occurs,  but  see 
under  Zi UMIAK. 

N  A'  AMITES.     At  c  X  A  A  M  A  \  ( 1  \. 

NA'ARAI,  according  to  1  Ch.  xi.  "7,  was  the  name 
of  one  of  David's  captains;  but  see  under  PAAKAI. 

NA'BAL  [/'«/],  an  inhabitant  of  Maon,  in  the  time 
of  David,  with  possessions  also  in  Carmel  (the  modern 
Ktinnnl),  and  of  large  substance,  i  Ka.  xxv.  •>.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Caleb, 
though  his  genealogy  is  not  given;  for  not  only  were  his 
possessions  in  the  inheritance  of  Caleb,  but  the  names 
of  the  principal  places  were  identical  with  those  of 
Caleb's  offspring,  1  Ch.  ii.  12-10.  'Hie  two  cities  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Nabal  were  themselves  situated 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (see  wider  MAON),  but 
his  flocks,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  three  thousand  sheep, 
and  one  thousand  goats,  were  wont  to  pasture  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maon,  which  lay  in  the  lowlands  to  the 
south,  and  corresponds  very  much  to  the  territory  of 
the  Jehalln  Arabs.  These  Arabs  we  are  informed  have 
the  same  sort  of  possessions  which  the  sacred  narrative 
ascribes  to  Nabnl;  that  is.  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
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goats,  but  few  cows  (Robinson,  Res.  ii.  170-180;  Wilson,  Lands 
of  Bible  ii.  rin).  It  was  ill  the  region  I"  which  Xabal'* 

Hocks  were  sent  forth,  and  when-  from  its  very  nature 
they  must  have  been  exposed  to  many  depradations, 
tliat  David  and  his  party  for  a  time  .--ought  a  refuge 
from  the  persecuting  violence  of  Saul;  and  during  the 
time  of  their  .-ojourn  there,  they  not  only  abstained 
from  all  interference  with  Xabal's  property,  but  acted 
as  ii  protecting  force  to  it.  l  Sa.  xxiii.  -2;,.  comp.  with  xxv.  7,  i;.. 
The  important  services  thus  rendered  by  David  em- 
boldened him  to  ask.  when  probably  hi.-  provisions  were 
failing  him,  for  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  and  the 
opportunity  he  seized  for  doing  so  was  l.lie  harvest- 
season  for  a  flock-master — the  time  of  sheep-shearing. 
Hearing  that  Xabal  was  engaged  in  this  gainful  occu- 
pation, and  naturally  supposing  it  would  be  with  him  a 
season  of  hilarity  and  enlargement  of  heart,  J  >avid  sent 
ten  of  his  young  men  to  (  'armel  to  Dilute  Xabal.  and, 
after  reminding  him  of  the  services  that  had  been 
rendered  to  his  shepherds  and  Hocks,  to  beg  of  him  a 
gift  of  whatever  miv/ht  coine  to  his  hand.  c,h.  xxv.  o-g. 
They  met,  however,  with  a  bluti'  refusal,  and  were 
withal  treated  in  the  most  insulting  manner,  as  a  bund 
of  desperadoes  who  had  broken  loose  from  the  proprieties 
of  social  life.',  and  de-vned  am- tiling  but  encouragement: 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  suspicious 
and  troublesome  characters. 

On  hearing  the  report  of  his  young  men  .David  was 
extremely  incensed,  and  vowed  to  inflict  summary 
vengeance  on  Xabal,  even  to  the  utter  extermination 
of  his  house.  In  this,  unquestionably,  he  erred  :  for 
whatever  David  might,  on  the  score  of  reciprocity  of 
kindness,  have  naturally  thought  himself  justified  in 
asking,  he  yet  had  no  right  to  exact  it  as  a  del  it.  and  -ii!l 
less  to  resent  the  refusal  of  it  as  an  injury.  But  acting 
•in  the  heat  of  passion,  David  did  not  allow  his  deter- 
mination to  slumber;  he  ordered  four  hundred  of  his 
men  to  gird  on  their  armour  and  go  with  him  to  smite 
Nabal  and  his  house  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
Abigail,  however,  the  wife  of  Xabal,  possessed  the  good 
understanding  and  discreet  temper  which  he  wanted; 
and  having  learned  from  one  of  the  shepherds  the 
treatment  David's  men  had  received,  and  forecasting 
what  was  almost  certain  to  ensue,  she  hastily  made  up 
a  present,  and  rode  off  with  it  to  David,  if  haply  she 
might  prevent  matters  from  coming  to  an  extremity. 
It  was  not  too  late,  for  she  met  him,  apparently  at  no 
great  distance,  with  his  armed  host,  and  by  her  respect- 
ful demeanour  and  earnest  entreaty,  seconded  by  the 
substantial  ottering  in  her  train,  she  succeeded  in  paci- 
fying David's  anger,  and  turning  him  from  his  purpose. 
More  even  than  that,  by  the  wise  counsel  she  contrived 
to  introduce  into  her  address  respecting  the  proper  way 
of  meeting  opposition  and  bearing  hardship  in  the 
Lord's  cause,  and  how  much  better  it  was  to  leave  the 
work  of  retribution  to  him  than  to  take  it  prematurely 
into  one's  own  hand,  she  convinced  David  of  sin  in 
resolving  to  avenge  himself  on  Xabal.  Better  thoughts 
now  prevailed  with  him,  and  he  said,  "Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  sent  thee  this  day  to  meet 
me;  and  blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be  thou 
which  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to  shed  blood, 
and  from  avenging  myself  with  mine  own  hand."  He 
therefore  gladly  accepted  the  present  she  had  brought, 
and  dismissed  her  in  peace. 

In  respect  to  Xabal  himself,  however,  the  matter  had 
a  sadder  termination.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man, 


not  only  of  a  churlish  spirit,  but  of  intemperate  habits, 
and  on  the  occa>ion  of  the  feast  which  was  held  at  the 
close  of  his  sheep-shearing,  and  which  took  place  on 
Abigail's  return,  lie  became  '•very  drunken,"  so  that 
she  refrained  from  saying  anything  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  of  the  imminent  danger  from  which  she 
had  rescued  him,  till  the  morrow.  But  when  he  heard 
the  tidings  a  sort  of  dismay  seized  him;  "his  heart  died 
within  him.  and  lie  became  as  a  stone."  This  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  recoil  of  feeling, 
from  which  lie  again  recovered-  yet  not  to  any  proper 
sense  of  his  past  misconduct  or  true  amendment  of  life. 
For,  as  one  still  amenable  to  the  just  displeasure  of 
Heaven,  it  is  said  of  him.  that  ''about  ten  days  after 
the  Lord  smote'  Xabal  that  lie  died;"  and  the  result  was 
that  Abigail  was  taken  by  David  to  wife,  who  after- 
wards bore  him  a  son,  Chileab,  2  Sa.  in.  :i. 

NA'BOTH  [Heb.  rnr.  in  the  Septuagint  Xa/3oi'0at, 
j i'n it,  produce,  according  to  Gcsenius;  pre-eminence, 
according  to  Kurst].  A  Je/reelite.  and  proprietor  of 
a  vineyard  in  Jo/.reel.  hard  by  the  palace  of  khiL; 
Ahab.  His  melancholy  death  and  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances are  -iveu  in  1  Ki.  xxi.  The  king  wished 
to  make  a  "garden  of  herbs'"  of  this  vinevard,  and 
would  fain  have  secured  it  by  giving  its  money  value, 
or  by  exchanging  another  piece  of  ground  for  it:  but 
Xaboth  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  which  lie  owed  to  the  Lord 
not  to  irive  up  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  Ahab 
yielded  himself  up  to  immoderate  grief  on  account  of 
this  disappointment;  but  his  unscrupulous  queen  ob- 
tained leave  to  manage  the  affair,  and  took  possession 
of  it  by  the  aid  of  the  servile  elders  and  nobles  of  the 
city.  A  fast  was  blasphemously  proclaimed,  and  a 
prominent  place  among  the  people,  no  doubt  at  their 
worship,  was  assigned  to  Xaboth,  -whose  words  were 
misrepresented  by  suborned  false  witnesses,  as  if  he  had 
blasphemed  (MM!  and  the  king;  then  he  was  carried  to 
the  outside  of  the  city  and  stoned  to  death.  His  pro- 
perty appears  in  this  way  to  have  become  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  and  Ahab  did  not  hesitate  to  take  advan- 
tage of  what  Jezebel  had  accomplished,  and  quietly 
entert  d  on  possesr-ion  of  the  vineyard.  This  was  the 
final  step  in  Allah's  course  of  wickedness,  and  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  taking  poss.  »ion.  Elijah  met  him  and 
announced  the  awful  doom  which  awaited  him  and  his 
queen  and  children.  A  kind  of  repentance  on  the  part 
of  the  king  led  to  another  announcement  of  a  certain 
modification  of  the  retribution,  which  was  not  to  come 
during  Aliab's  lifetime.  But  in  that  very  plot  of 
ground,  and  apparently  quite  close  to  the  city,  his  son 
king  .lehoram  was  met  by  Jehu,  who  mortally  wounded 
him  with  an  arrow.  The  king  sunk  dead  in  his  chariot, 
and  Jehu  bade  his  attendant  captain  take  up  the  body 
and  cast  it  into  the  portion  of  the  field  of  Xaboth.  As 
he  was  doing  so  he  was  reminded  by  Jehu  that  they 
both  had  been  riding  behind  Ahab  at  the  time  when 
the  Lord  laid  this  burden  upon  him,  "Surely  I  have 
seen  yesterday  the  blood  of  Xaboth  and  the  blood  of 
his  sons,  saith  the  Lord;  and  I  will  requite  thee  in  this 
plat,  saith  the  Lord,"  2Ki.  ix.  21-20.  This  passage  seems 
to  imply  two  circumstances  which  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  history:  that  Xaboth's  sons  were  put  to 
death  as  well  as  himself,  and  that  Ahab  took  possession 
the  very  day  after  the  judicial  murder.  But  it  is  with- 
out any  reason  that  some  have  alleged  the  existence  of 
contradictions  in  the  narratives.  [a.  c.  St.  D.] 


XACHOX'S  THRESHING- FLOOR 

NA'CHON'S  THRESHING  FLOOR,  more  pro- 
pcrly  XAKON'S  [-p::.  prcpand;  in  ICh.xiii.it  pT:.  per- 
haps a  more  textual  variation],  the  place  at  which  the 
ark  of  (Jt >d,  when  on  its  way  from  Kirjuth-jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  became  incidentally  the  occasion  of  fzzah's 
death.  For  the  event  itself  see  under  U/./AH.  As  regards 
the  place,  nothing  for  certain  is  known:  but  as  the  ark 
was  for  the  time  carried  aside  to  the  house  of  Obed- 
ednm,  where  it  remained  f<  ;;•  a  period,  the  threshin-'-Hi  n  <i 
must  have  been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (see 
tlierefore  OnF.U-  KDc  >v  > . 

NA'CHOR,  an  occasional  variation  of  what,  in  the 
English  Bible,  is  usually  LUVCII  XAH<>K  \i-lii'-lt  .-M  . 
Xachor  is  found  in  Jos.  xxiv.  2:  l,u.  iii.  :54. 

NA'DAB  [inllinrj,  liberal].  1.  '['he  eldest  son  of 
Aaron.  Kx.  vi.  .:;.  T\vo  special  incidents  only  are  recor- 
ded of  him.  ^lon<_r  with  his  fath'-r,  his  brother  Abihu. 
and  seventy  of  tlr-  elder-  of  Israel.  In-  was  appointed  at 
Sinai  to  conie  nearer  to  the  Lord  <>n  the  mount  than  tin- 
mass  of  the  people,  vet  not  so  near  as  Moses,  Kx.  xxiv.  l. 

And  presently  aiVr  the  consecration  of  the  prii^th ! 

and  the  presentation  of   the  first   oiieriii'j's  on  the  altar, 
li''   and    his    bi-"-her   Abilm    were   smitten    \\ith    instant 
death  for  attempting  to  oiler  ine,.-n>e  \\ith  strairje  file. 
l-'or  the   nature   of    tin-   offence   ami    the    proi 
taken  in  connection  with  it.  see  Ai.iii'  . 

2.  XAIUP,,  son  and  successor  of  the  first  Jeroboam. 
who  reigned  two  years.    i;.r.  !'"•!-:'."•_'.      lie  \\-as  killed 
in  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  liv  Uaa-lri.  a  man 
of    Issachar,    while    en/aux  d    in    besieging  a    1  'liili-tiiie 
city,  (lihbethon.      Short   a.-    Xadab's   rei^n  was.  IK-  yet 
lived  long  enough   to  sliow  that    his   spirit  wa-  i;uite  in 
accordance  with  his  father'.-,  and  tho  vengeance  wliich 
liad  been  threatened,  as  destined   ere  long   to  fall  upon 
the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam,  1  Ki   xiv   is,  only  had    it- 
beginning  witli  Xadal>:    for    I'.aasha  put  all  to  the  ed'j'e 
of  the  sword,  l  Ki.  xv.  29. 

3.  XADAR.    a  descendant   of    11,/ron. 
Jorahinoel,  and  son  of  Sliammai,  i  Cli.  ii 

4.  X.UJAB,  a  son  of  ( libeon.  of  the  tril 
l  Ch.  viii.  :jn. 

NAHALAL  or  X.VIIALOL  also  XAli A  L'Lnl. 
(for  all  the  forms  of  it  exist  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
though  only  the  first  and  last  in  the  original,  Jos.  xix.  ].".; 
xxi. :;:,;  .Tu.  i.:;r,),  a  town  of  Zebtilun,  afterwards  made'  one 
of  the  cities  belonging  to  the  Levites  of  the  line  of  Me- 
rari.  Hut  it  could  not  be  immediately  occupied  by 
them,  if  indeed  it  ever  was  so,  since  the  tribe  of  Zebu- 
lun  could  not  drive  out  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
they  merely  became-  tributary,  Ju.  i.  ;;i;.  The  name  is 
supposed  by  some  (Swartz,  Van  de  Velde)  to  be  per- 
petuated in  a  village  called  Mali-I.  about  four  miles  to 
the  west  of  Nazareth,  and  two  from  Japhia. 

NAHALI'EL  [twcut-lxd  r>f  <!<>d\,  one  of  the  later 
stations  of  the  Israelites  in  their  journeyings  toward 
Canaan,  on  the  north  side  of  Aruon.  and  with  onlv 
another  station  between  it  and  Pisgah,  Xu.  xxi.  id,  20. 
The  particular  wady  corresponding  to  it  is  as  yet  only 
matter  of  conjecture. 

NA'HASH  [more  properly  NACHASH,  rn:,  ser- 
pent], 1.  A  king  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  time  of  Saul. 
It  was  quite  near  the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  that  a 
message  came  from  the  people  of  Jabesh-gilead,  solicit- 
ing immediate  help  against  the  fierce  hostility  of  this 
Ammonite  chief.  He  had  apparently  acquired  a  name 
for  his  military  achievements  before  directing  an  assault 
against  the  city  of  J'abesh;  for  though  it  was  a  well- 
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fortified  place,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  transjor- 
danic  territory  of  31anasseh,  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  thought  it  a  hopeless  matter  to  contend  against 
so  formidable  an  adversary.  They  were  ready  to 
submit  to  his  supremacy,  if  he  would  enter  into  co- 
venant with  them  on  somewhat  reasonable  terms;  but 
as  he.  in  the  pride  and  insolence  of  power,  declared 
he  would  insist  on  plucking  out  all  their  right  eyes, 
and  casting  it  as  a  reproach  on  Israel,  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  appeal  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Accordingly  tiny  obtained  a  truce  of  seven  days,  and 
despatched  messengers  to  (libcah  to  inform  Saul  of  their 
extremity,  iSa.  xi.i-4.  Saul  felt  the  greatness  of  the 
emergency,  and  took  prompt  measures  to  relieve  the 
place  and  discomfit  ihe  army  of  Xahash  (xce  under 
JABESH-I;ILKAD).  In  this  he  was  perfectly  ,-ucci  ss- 
ful:  and  neither  Xahash  nor  his  people  ventured  any 
more  to  attack  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Saul.  If 
we  might  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Joscphus  (Ant.  vi.  r>, 
sect  :.i,  Nalia-h  himself  fell  in  the  rout  that  ensued. 
I  >ut  of  this  the  sacred  narrative  i-ciitinl\  silent;  and 
the  probability  is  dor  \\e  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
.\ahash  to  have  been  an  otlicial  doi-  nation  or  a  common 
name  among  the  Ammonites),  that  the  Xaha.-h  whom 
Saul  discomfited  w;i-  ihe  same  who  afterwards  showed 
kindne.-s  to  David.  How  this  kindness  Mas  exhibited, 
or  at  what  particular  time,  we  are  not  told:  but  \\  e  can 
little  doubt  that  it  occurred  sometime  during  th'- 

fierce  persecutions  David  endured  at  the  hands  of  Saul, 

l 

when  the  king  of  Ammon,  like  the  king  of  Gath,  might 

det  m  it  a  stroke  of  policy,  in  respect  to  Saul,  to  be- 
friend the  man  vhoiii  he  was  piirsuin--  as  an  enemy. 
Hut  whatever  the  motive  might  be.  David  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  Xahash; 
and  \\i.-hing  to  cultivate  peaceful  relations  with  his  .-on 
and  successor  llanun,  he  sent  mes -enters  to  condole 
with  him  on  receiving-  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Naha-di,.  2Sa.  x.  2.  My  the  folly  of  Haiiun  this  well- 
mi  ant  embassy  tinned  into  the  occasion  of  a  bloods 
war,  which  placed  David  fora  time  in  some  peril,  but 
from  which  he  at  la.-t  emerged  completely  triumphant. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  hi-toi-v  of  David's  flight 
from  the  presence  of  Absalom,  of  a  "  Shobi  the  son  of 
Xahash  of  IJabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon''  coming 
along  with  others  to  David  at  Mahanaim.  with  food 
and  refreshments.  It  is  po-sible  that  this  was  a  son  of 
Xahash,  the  former  king,  though  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  at  all  certain.  That  an  Ammonite,  however,  should 
at  such  a  time  have  so  readily  proffered  his  liberality 
to  David,  is  a  striking  proof  that  even  after  the  terri- 
ble Ammonite  war  there  still  were  bosoms  among  the 
children  of  Ammon  which  stood  well  affected  to  the 
person  and  the  cause  of  David. 

2.  NAHASH.  A  person  who  stood  in  near  relation- 
ship to  the  house  of  David;  but  from  the  diversity  that 
appears  in  the  two  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  it  is 
involved  in  difficulty.  In  2  Sa.  xvii.  25,  speaking  of 
Amasa,  it  is  said  that  he  was  "the  son  of  Ithra  an 
Israelite,  that  went  in  to  Abigail,  the  daughter  of 
Xahash,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's  mother,"  while  in  the 
genealogy  of  2Ch.  ii.  10,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah  are  called 
David's  sisters.  If  they  had  been  his  full  sisters,  then 
Xahash  must  have  been  another  name  for  Jesse;  and 
this  is  the  ancient  Jewish  explanation,  though  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  very  probable.  For,  as  on  all  other 
occasions  when  the  father  of  David  is  mentioned,  Jesse 
is  the  name  given,  one  can  see  no  reason  why  in  the 
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single  passage  quoted  above  Xahash  should  be  put  in 
its  stead.  The  more  natural  supposition,  therefore,  is 
that  Abigail  and  /eruiah  were  sisters  of  David  merely 
on  the  mother's  side:  that  before  she  had  become  the 
wife  of  Jesse,  she  had  been  married  to  Xahash,  and 
had  born  Abigail  and  Zeruiah.  This  seems  al>o  to  be 
countenanced  bv  the  peeuliar  manner  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Chronicles — not  as 
Jesse's  daughters,  but  as  David's  sisters — as  if  their  re- 
lationship to  him  were  what  alone  entitled  them  to  a 
place  in  it.  Hut  who  the  Xahash  himself  was  can  be 
matter  only  of  conjecture;  and  the  supposition  of  Stan- 
ley, that  he  was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  i>  not  likely 
to  meet  with  general  acceptance. 

3.  XAIIASII.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah;  but  dis- 
guised in  the  English  Bible  by  having  //•,  city,  pre- 
fixed to  it  as  a  proper  name — "  Tehinnah  the  father  (or 
founder)  of  ir-nahash,''  1  cii  iv.  12.  Xothing  particular 
is  known  of  it. 

NA'HOR  [tiinrtiii'j,  hrcathiixj  hard\.  I.  The  grand- 
father  of  Abraham,  and  son  of  Serug.  Ge.  xi.  22. 

2.  XAHOK.  The  son  of  Terah  and  brother  of  Abra- 
ham, tiu.  xi.  2n,  27.  Whether  a  younger  or  an  elder  brother 
is  not  expressly  said;  but  that  he  was  probably  an 
elder  brother,  though  placed  later  in  the  genealogy,  has 
been  already  stated  under  ABKAHAM.  He  married  his 
niece  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Haran.  who 
I  iore  to  him  eight  sons,  Ge.  xi.  2',i;  xxii.  20-22.  By  his  con- 
cubine Ileumah  he  had  four  other  sons,  making  in  all 
twelve.  Betiutel,  one  of  the  former  class,  became  the 
father  of  Rebekah,  through  whom  the  connection  be- 
tween the  chosen  family  and  the  parent  stock  in  I\leso- 
potamia  was  again  resumed,  as  it  was  at  a  still  later 
period  by  tlii1  alliance  of  Jacob  with  Laban's daughters 

the  grandchildren  of  Bethuel.  As  in  ('Jo.  xxxi.  53. 
the  "God  of  Nahor"  is  mentioned  separately  from  the 
"  God  of  Abraham,"  some  have  supposed  that  a  diver- 
sity in  the  objects  of  worship  is  indicated,  and  that  the 
families  had  now  become  formally  divided  in  their  reli- 
gion. But  this  seems  rather  too  broad  an  inference, 
as  immediately  after  "the  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
God  of  Xahor,"  we  find  Laban  adding,  "the  God  of  their 
father,"  as  if  still  there  was  a  unity.  But  a  certain 
idolatrous  element  had  undoubtedly  entered  at  a 
considerably  earlier  period  in  the  parent  stock  of  the 
family,  which  by  Joshua  is  associated  even  with  the 
father  of  Abraham.  Jos.  xxiv.  2.  But  that  is  probably  to 
be  understood  of  the  manner,  rather  than  of  the  object, 
of  worship. 

NAH'SHON  or  XAA'SHOX  [enchanter],  son  of 
.Ymminadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  also  brother  of 
Klisheba,  Aaron's  wife,  Ex.  vi.  23;  Xu.  i.  7.  That  he  was 
a  person  of  note  in  his  tribe  is  evident  from  his  being 
chosen  to  represent  that  tribe  011  the  occasion  of  the 
numbering  of  the  people,  as  noticed  in  the  second  of  the 
passages  just  referred  to.  On  various  other  occasions 
also  he  appears  occupying  a  kind  of  foremost  place,  as 
iu  the  order  of  offerings  and  encampments,  NU.  ii. ::;  vii. 
12;  x.  14.  Xo  further  notice  is  taken  of  him;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  he  died  in  the  wilderness,  like  the  great 
body  of  his  fellows. 

NA'HTJM  [cm  comfort;  Sept.  Xaofyi],  one  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  is  not  otherwise  known  to  us  than 
from  the  short  prophetic  book  which  bears  his  name; 
and  even  the  few  data  which  it  supplies  with  regard  to 
the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  time  when  he  flourished 
have  not  been  established  with  sufficient  certainty  to 


be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  learned  dispute.  Two 
of  the  latest  writers  on  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Professor  Stiihelin,  of  Basle,  1S(J2.  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Davidson,  18(j:5,  still  take  opposite  sides  on 
these  points  of  Xahum's  life,  although  it  is  sufficiently 
manifest  that  nothing  but  the  influence  of  certain  fore- 
gone conclusions,  tending  unduly  to  reduce  the  claims 
of  prophetic  inspiration,  could  have  so  long  continued 
to  prevent  agreement  in  a  case  where  the  \\eight  of 
evidence  is  so  decidedly  up»u  one  side,  and  so  little  of 
what  is  s.olid  and  satisfactory  can  be  alleged  on  the 
other. 

In  the  superscription  of  his  prophecy  Xahuin  is  called 
the  Klkoxltitc,  TpSn.  This  was  referred  by  the  Targum 
to  the  prophet's  family,  "Cip  rni'p:  but  if  this  had  been 
intended,  the  analogy  of  Ho.  i.  ];  Is.  i.  1,  and  other 
superscriptions,  would  have  led  us  to  expect  ni-ip  "', 
while  the  analogy  of  1  Ki.  xi.  29;  xvii.  1;  and  Mi. 
i.  1,  obliges  us  to  understand  the  epithet  as  recording 
the  place  of  Xahum's  birth.  But  where  was  Elkosh  ? 
According  to  Jerome  it  was  a  village  of  Galilee,  the 
ruins  of  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  under  that 
name  by  a  native  guide.  This  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  fathers;  although  Epiphanius  and  Dorotheas 
speak  of  Xahuin  as  a  native  of  Elkosh  in  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  land.  But 
there  is  another  Elkosh  still  extant  in  Assyria  at  the 
present  day,  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  the  ruins  of 
Xiiieveh,  and  where  a  tomb  has  been  long  pointed  out 
as  that  of  Xahuin.  These  circumstances  have  induced 
Eichhorn,  Ewald,  and  Hitter  to  prefer  this  locality  to 
the  Galilean  Elkosh,  especially  as  the  prophecy  seems 
to  them  to  contain  evidence  in  some  particulars  in 
favour  of  its  author  having  written  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Xineveh.  But  there  is  much  reason  to  think 
that  both  the  tomb  and  the  village  are  of  comparatively 
modern  origin.  Layard,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
the  greatest  weight,  says  that  '"the  house  containing 
the  tomb  is  a  modern  building.  There  are  no  inscrip- 
tions nor  fragments  of  any  antiquity  about  the  place: 
and  I  am  not  aware  in  what  the  tradition  originated. 
or  how  long  it  has  attached  to  the  village  of  Alkosh." 
Dr.  Davidson,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Ttttamcnt, 
confesses  that  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Galilean 
Elkosh  are  older  and  better;  but  still  prefers  to  think 
that  the  Assyrian  Elkosh  was  Xahum's  abode,  ''be- 
cause the  analog}'  of  prophecy  and  internal  phenomena 
favour  this  opinion."  But  Professor  Stiihelin  justly 
remarks,  that  the  absence  of  all  reference  in  the  pro- 
phecy to  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Assyria,  among  whom 
the  prophet  is  supposed,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  have 
been  born  and  brought  up,  is  an  ' '  internal  phenomenon  " 
which  is  quite  decisive  against  the  supposition;  and 
with  regard  to  the  alleged  "analogy  of  prophecy" 
being  opposed  to  the  idea  that  a  prophet  living  so  far 
from  Xineveh  as  Galilee  could  utter  predictions  of  so 
much  circumstantiality  against  it,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
such  a  statement  can  be  reconciled  either  with  such 
circumstantial  prophecies  as  those  directed  against 
Edom  and  Babylon,  or  with  any  fair  and  just  construc- 
tion of  the  prophetic  gift,  if  that  gift  is  allowed  to  have 
been  in  any  true  sense  a  supernatural  endowment,  or 
a  working  of  that  divine  Spirit  to  whom  all  things  are 
known,  and  from  whom  nothing  is  hid . 

Much  more  important  is  the  question  when  Xahiim 
flourished,  or  at  what  interval  of  time  before  the  dc- 
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struction  of  X'ineveh  his  prophecy  was  written.  "Did 
Xahum,''  asks  Dr.  Davidson,  "predict  the  downfall  of 
Xineveh  a  century  before  the  event  ?  If  he  was  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Isaiah  he  did  so.  He  prophesied,  say 
some,  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  and 
graphically  painted  the  overthrow  of  Assyria's  metro- 
polis. The  interval  consists  of  about  one  hundred 
years.  Is  not  the  analog}'  of  prophecy  violated  here; 
If  a  specific  event  be  foretold  long  before  it  happened, 
what  becomes  of  the  canon  or  principle  that  prophecy 
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like  this,  which  foretold  the  total  downfall  of  Xineveh 
and  the  Assyrian  power.  It  was  a  foreboding  of  the 
final  catastrophe — the  first-fruits  of  the  coining  harvest 
of  full  retribution.  3.  Assyria  is  still,  according  to 
X'ahum's  description,  at  the  highest  summit  of  her 
power,  oil.  i.  \2;  ii.  i--1,  13.  Xineveh  is  still  the  tyrant  of 
peoples,  full  of  insatiable  violence,  oh.  iii.  1.  But  at  no 
great  interval  of  time  after  the  fall  of  Sennacherib  this 
could  have  no  longer  been  said.  The  decline  of  the 
empire  after  that  event  was  rapid,  and  Esarhaddon's 


prnciple     n   qu 

ahnost  a.xiomatie."      '*  It  is  Mirpri^ing  to  observe  the  .-yria  has  still  such  a  monopoly  of   power  that  she  fills 

inconsistency    of   so    calm  thinkers  as   !)<•    Wette   and  the  whole  vision  of  tile  prophet,  whcivas   in  the  later 

I '.leek   in  denving  that  the  prophets  were  able  to  pre-  '  time  of    Zephaniah,    cli    ii    n-i:>,  she   has  lost   much  of 


diet  distant  events  \\itli  detiniteiios,  and  holding  that 
Nahum  lived  during  the  reign  of  lle/ekiah.  I'.y  such 
a  view  tin-  analogy  of  prophecy  is  violated."  Here 
au'ain  ''the  analogy  of  propliecy"  is  suicidally  turned 
against  the  life  and  reality  of  prophecy  itself.  It'  the 
prophets  required  to  be  equally  near  in  place  and  tim 


her  former  importance,  and  is  only  one  of  many 
enemies,  and  her  coming  judgment  one  of  many  judg- 
ments. 1.  We  are  also  led  to  the  time  of  He/ekiah  by 
the  was  in  which  the  prophet  expresses  himself  respect 
ing  .ludah,  eh.  i.  7,  1.".:  "The  Lord  is  a  stronghold  in 
tile  dav  of  trouble,  for  he  knoweth  them  that  trust  in 


to  the  events  which  they  pn.fo.-ed   to  predict,  in  order     him."  .    .   .   0  .Judah,  keep  thy  solemn  fea.-ts:   pertWn 


to  be  able  to  foretell  anything  definite  and  determinate 
about  them,  what  wen  they  more  than  oilier  men.  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  forethought 
and  foresight;  What  more  \\  as  iiccc.-sary  to  make 
th'-m  pass  for  inspired  prophets  than  that  they  should 
be  able  successfully  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
as  all  men  of  sense  and  thoughtfulness  wen-  expected 
l>v  Christ  in  his  time  to  do?  Plainly  it  is  mere  trifling 
t  .  speak  of  prophets  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  if  their  u'il'ts  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  barest 
minimum  in  this  arbitrary  manner:  and  there-  is  really 
less  error  and  danger  in  being  inconsistent  like  l)e 
Wette  and  I'leek,  when  the  facts  of  a  particular  case- 
oblige  them  to  depart  from  an  assumed  general  prin 
ciple  which  is  contradicted  or  restricted  by  such  facts, 
than  in  holding  tenaciously,  like  Dr.  Davidson,  to  the 
principle  in  the  face  of  the  facts.  What,  then,  are  the 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  of  Xahum's  aue  ,  ,[• 
the  date  of  his  prophecy'  They  are  extremely  well 
stated  by  Havcrnick  in  his  Kinli  itiin'j  in  <l<ix  <ijt< 
Testament.  He  argues  for  the  later  half  of  the  reign 
of  He/ekiah,  and  he  thinks  that  that  date  is  exactly 
determined  bv  the  contents  of  the  book  itself.  1.  The 
place  which  is  assigned  to  it  in  the  Hebrew  text,  be- 
tween the  prophecies  of  Micah  and  Habakkuk,  is  an 
indication  of  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish  church,  which 
is  unfavourable  to  the  views  of  those  who  assign  to  it 
either  a  much  earlier  or  a  much  later  date.  2.  The 
book  presupposes  as  past  events,  not  only  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes,  ch.  ii.  :;,  but  also  the  expedition 
of  Sennacherib  against  Judah.  It  contains  so  many 
allusions  to  particular  circumstances  of  the  latter  event, 
that  the  event  must  still  have  been  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  prophet  and  his  contemporaries,  ch.  i.  >.\  n, 

I-.',  compared  with  Is.  xxxvi.  14-1S;  xxxvii.  17.      The  language  of 

ch.  i.  1  i,  which  predicts  that  the  Assyrian  shall  find 
his  grave  in  the  very  house  of  his  god,  contains  a  mani- 
fest allusion  to  the  end  of  Sennacherib,  Is.  xxxvii.  :is. 
When  it  is  said  in  ch.  ii.  13,  "The  voice  of  thy  mes- 
sengers shall  no  more  be  heard,"  there  is  an  unmistak- 
able reference  to  the  message  sent  by  Rabshakeh,  Is. 
xxxvi.  13;  xxxvii.  o.  Such  an  event,  moreover,  as  the 
destruction  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  followed  in  no 
long  time  by  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  himself,  was 
extremely  well  fitted  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  prophecy 


tliv  \o\\s:  for  the  wicked  shall  no  more  pass  through 
tliee."  It  was  precisely  in  lie/.ekiah's  reign  that  such 
a  spirit  of  trust  in  .Jehovah  prevailed  among  the 
nation  in  the  most  remarkable  degree.  Accordingly 
nowhere  in  this  bonk  are  there  any  of  those  reproofs 
for  apostasy  and  sin  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the 
other  prophecies.  This  striking  feature  is  decisive 
a-aiu.-t  those  critics,  among  whom  are  Abarbanel, 
.larclii,  and  (Jrotius,  who  a^siu'ii  the  prophecy  to  the 
age  of  .Manas-eh,  \\hich  \sa.-  a  time  of  gross  declension 
and  spiritual  revolt.  .'>.  It  is  another  striking  feature 
of  the  book  that  it  never  speciti.-.-  the  enemy  or  enemies 
under  whose  attacks  Xineveh  is  destined  to  fall.  Xo 
names  are  given— nothing  beyond  a  general  description 
of  the  irresistible  power  under  which  she  is  doomed  to 
succumb.  If  Xahum  had  lived  close  to  the  time  when 
her  destruction  was  effected  by  tin-  leagued  powers  of 
tin  .Medes  under  Cxaxares,  and  of  the  Chaldeans  under 
Nabupolassar,  and  at  a  time  when  it  must  have  been 
manifest  to  all  men  that  these  were  the  enemies  \\lmm 
she  had  most  to  dread,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
he  would  have  contented  himself  with  the  use  of  such 
general  lanuuauv.  and  would  have  avoided  all  indica- 
tions of  a  more  specific  kind. 

The  force  of  all  this  internal  evidence  has  been  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  critics  of  a  very  different  school 
from  that  of  Hiivernick.  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt.  Winer, 
and  Bleek  all  take  substantially  the  same  view.  For 
assuming  a  later  date,  and  assigning  the  prophecy  to 
the  time  of  the  Median  king  Phraortes,  who  made  a 
first  but  unsuccessful  attempt  against  Xineveh,  there 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  Winer,  no  adequate  warrant ; 
and  there  is  still  less  for  the  extreme  view  of  Dr. 
Davidson,  who  agrees  with  Hitzig  in  placing  the  pro- 
phecy as  late  as  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  and  almost  close 
on  the  eve  of  his  first  siege  of  the  city,  though  that 
siege  proved  unsuccessful,  and  must  have  appeared 
therefore  to  be  a  falsification  of  the  prophecy,  instead 
of  a  fulfilment  of  it.  But  even  this  consideration 
weighs  nothing  with  these  critics.  "The  prophecy," 
says  Dr.  Davidson,  "was  certainly  not  fulfilled  at  that 
time,  but  Xahum  did  not  foresee  that  it  would.  The 
prophet  was  not  disappointed,  because  he  had  no 
specific  time  of  fulfilment  in  his  mind."  It  is  pleasant 
to  see,  with  these  few  exceptions,  the  general  concur- 


renec  which  now  prevails  among  critics  ot'  all  schools  in 
the  view  expressed  long  ago  by  the  excellent  Vitringa: 
"The  date  of  Xahum  is  to  lie  iixed  immediately  after 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  therefore  under  Hezekiah.  net 
only  after  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes,  but  also 
after  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib,  from  which  event 
the  argument  of  the  prophecy  was  derived,  and  occasion 
was  taken  to  pi-edict  the  entire  downfall  of  Nineveh  and 
the  Assyrian  empiiv"  ivid.  Typus  Doctrinae  Prophcticae,  p.  I!?). 
The  results  of  the  above  discussion  may  be  bricHy 
summed  up  thus  :  that  Xahum  was  a  native  of  Galilee 
— that  upon  tlie  invasion  and  deportation  of  the  ten 
tribes  he  escaped  into  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  pro- 
bably took  u j>  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  where  lie 
witnessed  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sennacherib,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host,  in  the  reign  of  lle/ce- 
kiah;  and  that  probably  soon  after  that  memorable 
event,  which  proved  ''the  beginning  of  the  end"  of  the 
Assyrian  power,  and  taking  occa.-ion  from  it,  the  Spirit 
of  prophecy  chose  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  predict- 
ing the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of  Nineveh  and 
her  empire — an  empire  which  had  been  built  up  by 
violence  and  cruel  oppression,  and  which  was  justly 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  extremities  of  tire  and  >word. 
Xahum  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  and  Micah. 

Such  being  the  approximate  date  of  the  book  of  Xa- 
hum,  this  prophet  belongs  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Assyrian  period  of  prophecy,  /  e.  the  period  or  stage  of 
prophecy  when  the  judgments  denounced  by  it  upon 
the  Assyrian  power  formed  the  prominent  or  chief  part 
of  its  burden  of  doom,  and  before  the  Chaldean  or  Baby- 
lonian power  had  yet  come  out  into  the  foreground  of 
prophetic  vision.  Kahum  is  the  fast  prophet  of  the 
Assyrian  period.  It  is  in  him  that  the  prophecy  of  the 
downfall  of  Xineveh  culminates,  tilling  the  whole  field 
of  view,  and  brightening  to  a  high  degree  of  distinct- 
ness and  vividness.  "As  often  as  I  have  read  this 
prophet,"  says  Professor  Stilhelin,  "he  has  more  and 
more  given  me  the  impression  that  in  him  sounds  forth 
the  last  voice  of  the  Assyrian  period:  and  what  Isaiah 
foretold  of  the  destruction  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib 
is  here  transferred,  after  that  event  had  come  to  pass, 
to  Xineveh  itself,  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  first 
chapter  especially  has  made  this  impression  upon 
me,  for  ver.  13  has  a  manifest  reference  to  Is.  x.  '20: 
ver.  8  to  Is.  x.  21.  22;  viii.  8;  and  ver.  [\  11  to  Is. 
x xxvii.  2:J.  Further,  Xa.  i.  5  is  an  imitation  of  Mi.  i. 
4;  and  everywhere,  indeed,  in  the  first  chapter,  there 
are  echoes  of  the  older  prophets;  as  in  ver.  G  compared 
with  Joel  ii.  7,  Am.  ii.  14;  and  in  ver.  3  compared 
with  Joel  ii.  13.  Also  in  the  two  following  chapters: 
the  mourning  doves,  in  ch.  ii.  8,  are  a  reminiscence  of 
Is.  xxxviii.  11;  the  first  ripe  figs,  of  ch.  iii.  12,  of  Is. 
xxviii.  4;  and  ch.  iii.  13  of  Is.  xix.  10.  Compare  also 
Xa.  iii.  4  with  Is.  xxiii.  1/5;  Xa.  ii.  4,  ~>,  14  with  Is. 
xxii.  7;  xxxvi.  9;  and  with  Mi.  i.  13;  v.  10.  But  though 
IS' ahum  thus  frequently  leans  npon  his  predecessors  of 
the  Assyrian  period,  he  exhibits,  especially  in  his  pic- 
ture of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Xineveh.  great 
freshness  and  originality.''1 

The  "argument"'  of  the  prophecy  forms  a  compact 
and  well-ordered  whole.  Its  main  divisions  correspond 
accurately  to  the  divisions  of  the  chapters.  The  first 
chapter  contains  the  introduction,  and  an  announce- 
ment in  general  terms  of  the  subject  of  the  prophecy. 

1  Sjiecielle  Eiuletiunfi  in  die  kanonisclun  Jiuchcr  des  alten  Tes- 
taments, von  3.  J.  Stiihelin,  1862. 
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The  introduction  is  a  sublime  and  powerful  statement 
of  those  attributes  of  God  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
all    his   action   towards   the   children   of  men,   and   of 
which  all  his  predicted  and  accomplished  dispensations 
on   earth  are   only  the   manifestation   and   expression. 
On  the  one  hand    "the  Lord  is  jealous  and  the  Lord 
ivvengeth,  the  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his  adver- 
saries, and  reserveth  wrath  for  his  enemies,"  &c.,  ver.  2-0 
!  On  the  other  hand,  ''the  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  and  he  knoweth  them  that  trust  in 
him,'    ver.  r.     Hence    the    opposite    destinies    of    "his 
i  adversaries''  and  his  people,   which  the  prophet  then 
:  proceeds  to  announce  with  special  reference  to  Assyria 
and  Judah  in   striking  antithesis  and   contrast,  but  as 
!  yet   only  in   general  language.     Turning  abruptly  at 
:  ver.  !»  to  the  men  of  Xineveh,  he  exclaims,  "What  do 
'  ye  imagine  against  the  Lord  ?     He  shall  make  an  utter 
end;  affliction  shall  not  rise  up  the  second  time,"  i.e. 
lie  shall  not  need  to  repeat  the  blow,  it  shall  be  a  final 
one;  and  then,  changing  his  voice,  he  turns  to  Judah 
in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  12  (which  should  have  formed 
the   commencement   of   ver.    13),    with  the   assurance, 
"Though  I  have  afflicted  thee,  I  will  afflict  thee  no 
more,  for  now  will  I  break  his  yoke  from  off  thee,  and 
wilt  burst  thy  bands  in  sunder.'"     The  same  antithesis 
j  is  repeated  in  other  terms  in  ver.  14,  l;"i:  the  former 
:  foredooming  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Assyrian  dyn- 
asty—  "The  Lord  hath  given  a  command  concerning 
thee.  that  no  more  of  thy  name  shall  be  sown  ;"'   the 
latter  "bringing  good  tidings,  and  publishing  peace" 
to  Judah.      '-0  Judah,  keep  thy  solemn  feasts,  for  the 
wicked  shall  no  more  pass  through  thee:  he  is  utter! v 
cut  off."     The  prophet  then  launches,  at  the  beginning 
of  ch.  ii.,  into  the  very  midst  of  his  subject,  the  coming- 
downfall  of  Nineveh,  viewed  not  only  as  the  righteous 
punishment  of  a  cruel  and  wicked  power,  but  also  as  the 
deliverance  and  restoration  of  the  excellency  of  Jacob. 
The  salvation  of  Jehovah's  people,  by  the  destruction  of 
his  and  their  adversaries,  is  the-  theme  of  all  that  fol- 
lows: although  the  destructive  side  of  the  theme  is  that 
which   is  made  much  the  most   prominent,   or  rather 
which  is  all  but  exclusively  dwelt  upon,  save  in  ver.  2. 
where  the  rendering  of  our  version  would  indeed  make 
the  prophet  say,    "The   Lord   hath  turned   away  the 
excellency  of  Jacob  as  the  excellency  of  Israel,''  thus 
introducing  great    confusion    into   the   consecution   of 
thought;  but  the  true  rendering  of  the  word  appears  to 
be  that  given  by  Strauss,  "For  the  Lord  returns  to  the 
glory  of  Jacob  as  to  the  glory  of  Israel;"  returns,  i.e. 
in  favour,  to  restore  it  again  by  the  overthrow  of  their 
adversaries,  who,  it  is  added,  "had  emptied  them  out, 
and  marred  their  vine- branches,"  with  evident  allusion 
to  the  desolations  of  the  Assyrian  invasion.      The  pic- 
ture given  in  this  chapter  of  the  siege  and  fall   and 
desolation  of  Nineveh,  is  of  the  most  vivid  and  graphic 
character.      The  prophet  seems  to  stand  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  beleaguered  city,  and  to  see  and  hear  with 
his  own  eyes  and  ears  all  the  horrid  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  tragic  scene;  and  so  life-like  is  his  description 
that  the  reader  almost  feels  as  if  he  saw  and  heard 
them  all  himself.      How  rapid  and  impressive  is  the 
heaping    up   of   image   upon    image,    ver.  10:     "She   is 
empty  and  void  and  waste,  and  the  heart  melteth,  and 
the  knees  smite  together,  and  much  pain  is  in  all  loins, 
and  the  faces  of  them  all  gather  blackness."2 


2  In  ver.  7  our  translators  render  "  and  Ihczab  shall  be  led 
away  captive;"  the  reference,  it  is  supposed,  being  to  the  queen 
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in  oil.  iii.  it  is  chiefly  the  en  uses  of  the  overthrow  i  .f 
Nine\eh  that  arc  dwelt  upon,  and  the  <•<./•/"//////  of  Lhc 
event,  however  improbable  i:  may  now  appear  \\hik- 
the  A -.-\-riau  po\ver  is  still  in  the  zenith  of  its  trlory. 
••  \Voe  to  th"  hloody  city,  it  i<  ;ill  full  of  lies  aii'l  roh 
bery,"  vcr.  i;  the  "well-favoured  harlot;  the  mistress  of 
witchcrafts,"  vcr  i  ''Behold,  1  am  against  thee.  saith 
tli.'  Lord  of  hosts,"  ice.,  vu-. .-,-:.  And  l.-t  n<>t  Nineveh 
savin  the  pride  of  her  In-art.  "  I  am  str.<nu:  I  shall  see 
no  evil."  "Art  thi'U  better, '"  exclaims  tin-  pp>ph'-i. 
vor.  8-11,  "ih;:i]  jiopulous  No!  meaning  Tln-l" 
Nile,  "that  was  situate  amoiior  the  rivers,  and  ha<i  th.- 
watei  -  or  canals  round  a  ho: it  it;'  "yet  \\  a-  -In •  carried 
awav:  .-he  went  into  captivity:  though  Ltiuopia  :tiid 
K-.vpt  were  her  strength,  and  it  was  inlinite;  th"u-_h 
I'ut  and  Lvbi.i  were  In-r  helpers. "  A-  inevitable  is  the 
doom  of  Niin-veii.  that  ''mistress  of  witchcrafts  thai 
s.-lleth  the  nations;"  and  a-  irretrievable  will  lie  h.  r 
fall,  vcr  l''-.  "  Th.  r.  is  ui)  h.-alin-  of  thv  bruise;  thv 
Wound  is  yril-'VCills;  all  tll.lt  liear  the  iu-uit  uf  tla  e  shall 
clap  their  hand-  over  tin-.-,  for  upon  \\li-, m  hath  not 
thy  wickedness  pa--.-,|  .-.  .nt  inual  Iv  '" 

The  stvle  of  N  a  In  im  -  pro  ph.  TV  p>  admirable,  l-'<-w  of 
th.-  books  of  the  i  lid  Te-tam.-iit  are  .  i[tial  to  it  iii  t.'ii  • 
respect,  and  scarcely  an\  SMI- pa---  it.  "  Noli"  of  :  ,. 
prophets,"  in  the  judgment  ..f  |.,iwth,  "  seelll  to  .  .pial 
Nahnni  in  holdin--s.  ardour,  and  .-ul.limitv.  Hi-  pro- 
phecy, too,  forms  a  regular  and  perfect  poem;  the  exor- 
dium i-  ii"t  in-  -i1'  Iv  mau'liitle.  nt .  it  i-  !riil\  in 
th'-  preparation  for  th.-  d.  structioii  of  Nin.  \'i  li.  and  the 
description  »f  its  downfall  and  desolation,  are  expressed 
in  the  in  ist  vivid  colours,  und  are  bold  and  lumiiioii- 
in  the  hi'j-ln-st  d, -r,-.-."  In  th.  -•  hi_di  commendations 
of  Nabum's  styh1,  hi-  I  i  litators  fully  eon.-ur. 

In  pnritvof  dietioii.  though  n-.t  in  copiousness,  In-  is 
pronounced  .-.|iial  to  l-aiah  liim-.-lf:  in  opuli 
sublimity  of  imagery  he  i-  scared v  inferior:  and  his 
love  of  paronomasia,,  or  verbal  assonances,  i-  another 
interestino;  feature  of  resemblance  to  that  i^ivat  prophet. 
l-'.xainpl.-s  of  the  latt.-r  uiii  I.e  found  in  ch.  i.  :».  i>.  lo: 

\\"e  -hou!  i  expect  a  prophecy  so  entireh  occupied 
with  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  to  admit  of  fn"|ii.-nt 
and  us. -fid  illustration  from  th.-  recent  literal 
the  Assyrian  monuments.  And  our  expectation  is  nol 
disappointed.  Nahum'-  lat.--t  commentator,  I  >r.  Otto 
Strauss,  lias  mad.-  laru'o  use  of  this  ne\\lv  -  opened 
source.  The  title  of  his  work,  published  in  Is.",:!,  is 
as  follows:  yahtiMi  </<  X!,w  Vnti<:inhim  c.tplifnrit,  rj- 
Awiriis  Monument  if  illnstravit,  &c.  Hi-  prolegomena, 
< 'specially  in  the  chapters.  '•  I  )e  rebus  Assy  riorum."  and 
"I>e  indole  Vaticinii."  are  full  of  neu  and  valuable 
matter,  and  in  his  commentarv  he  frequently  .|iiotes. 
and  ajiplies  to  the  .-lueidat'on  of  the  text,  th.-  writings 
of  I>otta,  Layard,  b'awlinson,  and  Bonoini,  and  thus 
fully  vindicates  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  by  the  last- 
named  author,  that  in  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad  and 
Nimroud.  "  w.-  possess  an  authentic  contemporary  com- 
mentary upon  the  prophecies."  This  work  of  <  >t(o 
Strauss  is  of  threat  value,  and  be-in:.;'  written  in  Latin  is 


uf  Assyria.  I'ut  tlii-  is  IIK-IO  L-onjecturc ;  and  iilnio-t  all  tin- 
rei.'ent  translat.irs  and  i-einiiK-iitators,  including  Do  Wette, 
15uiisi-ii,  and  Otto  Sti-auss,  take  2SH  as  lionlial  ef  21",  ti.  ap- 
ji.iint  "r  ordain,  reiid.-rinu'  tht-  clause  thus— "It  is  ordained  — 
it  is  doom — she  is  stripped  naked  (meaning  Nineveh  person i(i.-d). 
she  is  led  away,  and  her  handmaids  wail  tor  her  like  the  voice 
of  doves,  heating  their  hreasts." 


accessible  to  even  scholar.  ( >lder  commentaries  an-  those 
of  Kaliusky  1  7  !>i.  ( irimm  17111'!.  1'Yiilm  IMH!»,  .)  usti 
•  IS-JIM.  besides  the  works  of  liwald,  I'mbivit-.  [lender 
son,  and  others,  upon  the  minor  prophets  at  lar-e. 
Excellent  translations  of  the  prophecy  have  also  been 
Jven  by  I>e  \Yette  in  his  new  tnin.-hitioii  of  the  llible. 
a.nd  more  recently  by  llun-.-n.  in  hi-  lii/iclico'k,  <  'ur 
own  Atithori/ed  X'ersion  of  this  book  would  admit  of 
much  impr.  >\  i  m. -nt.  [  f.  i  .  | 

NAIL.  1.  This  word  is  n-ed  in  the  l-ihjish  lli'ble 
\\ith  somewhat  more  latitude  than  in  our  modern  Ian 
Linage,  -o  a.-  to  include  a  pin  or  n  stake,  an  instrument 
..i  wood  as  \\i-ll  a--  .  lie  "f  nn-tal,  if  only  einployi  .1  for 
t'a-teiiinu  objects  int..  v.hi.-h  it  may  he  driven,  or  other- 
vvise  einjiloyud  for  han°;iii.!4'  an\thin^  upon.  'I  he  e..ni- 
mollest  llehiv\\  word  T'  (i/itthitllt),  is  apjiroj.riatel y 
ivnd.  red  by  all  these  Knj'i-h  words:  by  "stake."  in  Is. 
\\xiii.  'J":  li\.  -J:  and  by  "pin  "  in  the  de-.-ript ions  of  the 
tabernacl.-,  .-  Kx.  xxxviii.:;i,  "  And  all  tin-  pins  of  tin  tahi  r- 
na.-le.  and  all  the  pin- of  the  court  round  about."  It  is 
the  -am.  u  ord  in  the  original,  and  it  expr.  •--.  -  tin-  sam-1 
idea  as  in  this  text  now  quoted,  which  wo  tind  in  ,1  n. 
iv.  12\,  --:  v.  liii,  the  "nail  of  the  tent"  \\  hi  eh  .la.  1 
dr..\.-  into  tin  head  ..f  Si-era;  namely,  a  lar^.-  pin  or 
nail  by  or  to  \\  hi.-h  the  1'ojie.s  were  fastened  \\  hi.-li  La\  .- 
shapi:  and  -.  eurit\  t..  the  t'lit.  In  lh.-  passage  in 
these  tab,  rnacle  pins  are  -aid  to  have  bei  n 
of  brass;  in  .lialu.  i  the  mat.  rial  i-  not  mentioned. 
we  -iniuld  ino-t  naturally  think  of  some  nn-tal,  \  ,-t 
the  Sept  iia-int  u-e-  7ro,r,T(/.\or,  \\hi.-h  sii-j  ..;i-s(s  that  it 
voodeli  pin.  Tin-  ii_'iirati\ ,-  lang'iia^e  "I  '/,>•>.•.  x. 
I.  "  i  )ut  of  him  .-am.'  forth  tin-  corner,  out  of  him  tin- 
iitn'l,"  seems  to  refer  to  tin-  lirmn. --  of  a  nail  \\.-ll 
drivi-n  honn-:  and  so  a^ain.  V.VY  \\.  •.  "  And  now  for 
a  little  space  -_ra,-e  hath  been  showed  from  tin-  Lord 
01 1 r  (  ,od,  to  leave  us  a  remnant  to  escape,  and  to  oj\  e 
'  ''in  his  holy  place.'  in  tin-  margin  •' or  n  pin: 
that  is,  a  constant  and  sure  abode.'1  'I  he  li-uiv  is  es- 
sentially the  same,  that  of  firmness,  but  \\ith  Ihe  addi- 
tional suo-'_festii,n  ..f  a  special  adaptation  of  this  ipialitv 
for  tin-  [purpose  of  han-jinv  articles  s.-.-nn  Iv  ujioii  it.  in 
the  description  of  the  establishment  of  Kliakim  in  a  hi'_di 
oltico  and  tin-  r<-nioval  of  his  unworthy  pr.  d.-ee--or. 
Is  \\  a.  •_•:.-•_-',.  "And  I  \\ill  fasten  him  as  a  nail  in  a 

sure  place \nd   they  .-hall    hany   upon    him   all 

th.-  o]orv  of  his  father's  hou-.-.  ...  In  that  dav.  ,-aith 
the  Lord  nf  hosts,  shall  the  nail  that  is  fastened  in  the 
sure  place  be  removed,  and  be  cut  down,  and  fall:  and 
tin-  burden  that  was  upon  it  shall  be  cut  oil.  '  Tim- 
is,  however,  another  II.  br.-\\  word  occurring  in  three 
slightly  varied  forms,  and  always  in  the  plural,  mtsmc- 
rim,  maswt-i'iiii,  and  maxnurotft,  \\hii-h  p.-rhajis  is  used 
more  strictly  for  nails.  Thus  we  read  in  1  Ch.  xxii.  •">. 
"  l>avid  prepared  iron  in  abundance  for  tin-  nails  for 
the  doors  of  the  irates"  of  the  temple:  and  '_' ( 'h.  iii.  !>. 
when  it  was  beniu'  actually  built.  "  tin-  weight  of  tin- 
nails."  or,  for  th<'  nails,  "was  fifty  shekels  of  --old." 
In  Is.  xli.  7  and  .le.  x.  1.  \\,-  r.  ad  of  the  workman 
fastening  the  helpless  idol  with  hammer  and  nails  SIP 
that  it  may  not  be  moved.  <  >ne  text  occurs  in  which 
this  w.ord  also  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  very 
much  as  the  other  is.  I-:,-,  xii.  it.  "The'  words  of  the 
wise  are  as  o'oads.  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters 
of  assemblies,  which  are  tdvcn  from  one  shepherd  :"  a 
passage  in  which  the  figure  is  generally  understood  to 
refer  to  nails  driven  into  a  wall,  but  which  CinsburLf 
understands  of  the  tent  pins  above  mentioned,  whoso 
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use'  fur  holding  fast  is  contrasted  \vitli  the  use  of  goads 
for  driving  cattle  forward,  the  entire  verse  in  his  opinion 
having  reference  to  pastoral  life. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  only  passage  in  which 
nails  a 7V  mentioned  is  .In.  xx.  '2.r>,  the  words  of  Thomas. 
''  Except  I  shall  sec  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails, 
and  put  my  linger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust 
my  hand  into  his  side.  I  will  not  believe."  A  verl>  de- 
rived from  the  notm  occurs  in  Col.  ii.  14,  "  Blotting  out 
the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us', 
which  was  contrary  to  us.  and  took  it  out  of  the  way. 
nailing  it  to  his  cross."  The  precise  nature  of  the  figure 
may  he  explained  with  greater  or  less  confidence:  but 
the  ge7ieral  meaning  is  unmistakable,  that  Christ  has 
openly  exposed  it.  attached  to  his  cross,  and  deprived  of 
its  force  or  value. 

2.  The  XATI.S  171  the  human  body  correspond  to  the 
claws  and  talons  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  in  Hebrew 
they  are  expressed  by  the  same  word,  U,i.  iv.  33  (verso  r,<>. 
Ilcbiv\v);vii.  ID;  171  fact  in  the  latter  passage  "  his  //«//*  of 
brass"  is  spoken  of  a  beast.  The  law  for  the  protection 
of  a  female  captive  admiivd  by  the  man  to  whose  share- 
she  had  fallen  in  war,  directed,  Do.  xxi.  12,  ''  Then  tliou 
shalt  bring  her  home  to  thine  house;  ami  she  shall  shave 
her  head  said  pare  her  nails."  In  the  margin,  however, 
three  different  verbs  are  offered  to  the  reader's  choice, 
•'  make,  or  dress,  or  snlt'er  to  grow:"  the  first  being  the 
bald  translation,  and  the  last  being  a  paraphrase  quite 
as  likely  to  be  convct  as  the  one  given  in  the  body  of 
the  translation,  to  which  it  stands  in  direct  contradic- 
tion, [c.  c.  M.  1).  ] 

NATN".  Of  this  place  710  mention  is  made  in  Old 
Testament  scripture,  and  only  O7ice  is  it  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament,  viz.  in  Lu.  vii.  11.  where  it  is  said 
of  our  Lord  that  upon  O7ie  occasion  "he  went  into  a 
city  called  NAIN."  He  had  been,  as  the  narrative 
expressly  states,  at  Capernaum,  on  the  immediately 
preceding  day:  and  obviously,  therefore,  within  the 
limits  of  a  day's  journey  from  Capernaum,  the  position 
of  Naiu  must  be  sought.  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  lying 
near  to  Endor,  the  situation  of  which  is  not  indistinctly 
indicated  171  1  Sa.  xxviii.  as  being  not  far  from  Mount 
(!ilboa.  The  site  of  Endor  has  been  thoroughly  ascer- 
tained. Tt  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Little  Hermon, 
or  Jebel-ed-Dfthy,  a  detached  hill,  which  rises  from 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  or  Je/reel,  at  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  miles  from  Gill  ma.  The  place  still  bears 
the  name  of  A'indur.  About  four  miles  westwards 
from  the  ruins  and  village  of  Endor,  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  same  hill,  the  traveller  finds  himself  at 
another  hamlet,  with  a  cluster  of  ruins  beside  it.  and 
which  is  known  among  the  natives  of  the  country  by 
the  name  of  Nein.  This  village  is  within  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  of  Capernaum;  and  there  ca7i  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  here  stood  the  Nain  that  was 
visited  by  our  Lord,  and  where  he  restored  to  life  the 
bereaved  and  mourning  widow's  only  son.  If,  as  is 
supposed,  the  naine  was  significant  of  beauty  or  plea- 
santness, the  scene  on  which  it  looks  out  from  its  nest 
on  the  hill-side  might  well  justify  such  a  descriptive 
appellation.  Right  over  against  it,  to  the  north,  and 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  stands  the  singu- 
larly picturesque  and  finely-wooded  Mount  Tabor,  with 
the  loftier  mountains  of  Galilee  towering  up  and 
stretching  interminably  away  beyond  it,  and  with  the 
snow-clad  Great  Hermon  full  in  view  in  the  distance; 
while  immediately  beneath  the  village,  the  vast  and 


fertile  plain,  already  spoken  of,  spreads  out  eastwards 
to  the  valley  of  the  -Ionian,  and  westwards  to  the  sea 
at  Carmel.  In  the  face  of  the  Little  Hermon,  which. 
close;  behind  the  village,  becomes  rocky  and  steep,  then; 
are  numerous  tombs.  They  are  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  village;  and  as  it  must  have  been  from  that  side, 
that  in  coming  from  Capernaum,  our  Lord  would  ap- 
proach the  place,  it  is  probable  the  company  of  mourners 
were  in  the  act  of  carrying  their  sorrowful  burden  to- 
ward that  place  of  graves,  when  they  were  met  by  Hiin 
who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  whose  gracious 
and  mighty  deed  made  the  recently  disconsolate  widow's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy.  [K.  n."| 

NA'IOTH  [dwellings,  liul>iiuti<>,^\.  This  was  a  place 
near  Ramah,  where  David  took  refuge  from  the  fury  of 
Saul,  having  first  escaped  to  Samuel  at  Ramah,  and 
having  then  proceeded  from  thence,  accompanied  by 
Samuel,  to  Naioth,  i  Sa.  xix.  i>-i'i;  xx.  i.  It  is  called 
'•  Naioth  in  Ramah."  I>ut  it  could  not  have  been  a 
part  of  Ramah,  or.  strictly  speaking,  ///  Ramah;  for 
when  David  had  come  to  Ramah,  it  is  said  that  he  and 
Samuel  "  mnt  a7id  dwelt  in  Naioth,"  as  if  Naioth  was 
some  little  distance  from  Ramah.  And  when  Saul 
himself  had  come  to  or  near  Ramah.  and  was  informed 
that  David  and  Samuel  were  at  Naioth,  it  is  said  that, 
as  he  proceeded  thither,  "the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon 
him,  and  he  went  on  (implying  some  way  or  distance) 
and  prophesied,  until  he  came  to  Naioth."  The  expres- 
sion ''Naioth  i7i  Ramah"  must  therefore  mean  Naioth 
at  or  by  Ramah,  i.e.  near  Ramah.  This  designation 
implies  that  it  was  neither  a  town  nor  a  village,  or 
7iierely  a  village,  for  hi  that  case  it  would  most  pro- 
bably have  been  simply  called  Xuiotli.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  A'uiutli  or  Niraiotli  (as  in  the  Kethib),  is 
iln-i  1/iiKjf.  /Kibjfdfion.i.  ulxjdc.  hfiiiif,  or  rcxt.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  dwellings  of  a  home  for  prophets,  a 
college  of  prophets  or  school  of  sons  of  the  prophets: 
for  it  is  said  that  whcii  Saul's  messengers  came  to 
Naioth,  ''they  saw  the  company  of  the  prophets  pro- 
phesying, and  Samuel  standing  as  appointed  over 
them.''  And  this  has  been  from  a7i  early  period  the 
Jewish  tradition  respecting  it.  Li  the  Targuin  of 
Jonathan  it  is  called  Betli-ulpliana,  or  ''the  house  of 
instruction,'1  which  is  the  name  regularly  given  hi  later 
times  to  the  schools  of  the  rabbis,  and  this  is  the 
term  used  in  the  same  Targum  for  "college"  in  2  Ki. 
xxii.  14.  It  appears  therefore  that  Naioth  must  have 
been  a  college  or  school  of  prophets,  superintended  by 
Samuel,  and  perhaps  founded  by  him,  near  his  resi- 
dence at  Ramah.  Hence  probably  its  coimection  with 
Ramah,  and  its  designation,  Naioth  in  or  at  Ramah,  as 
we  should  now  say,  the  home  or  the  institution  at  such  a 
place,  when  we  mean  only  near  that  place.  It  was  to 
this  hoine  or  college  at  Naioth  that  David  retired  when 
he  fled  from  Saul.  He  went  there  and  joined  the  sons 
of  the  prophets,  assuming  no  doubt  their  garb,  and  ap- 
pearing as  one  of  them,  that  he  might  escape  observa- 
tion, and  not  be  discovered,  as  he  hoped,  by  Saul. 

The  site  of  Naioth  has  not  been  pointed  out  by  any 
modern  traveller;  but  in  all  probability  it  is  the  place 
which  is  now  called  Beit  Hantnah,  a  small  village  at 
the  head  of  the  great  Wady  Hanlnah,  or  within  the 
fork  formed  by  the  two  heads  of  that  wady.  One  head 
is  a  wady  which  comes  down  from  Jib  or  Gibeon,  im- 
mediately to  the  east  of  Ncby  Samwil,  and  the  other 
comes  down  from  Ram  or  Ramah  to  meet  this,  and 
Beit  llaninah  stands  on  a  little  ridge  or  promontory 
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formed  by  these  two  wadys  near  tlieir  junction,  imme- 
diately beneath  ami  to  the  east  of  Xeby  Samwil.  It  is 
not  far  from  Er  Ram,  or  Ramah  of  Benjamin,  and  still 
nearer  to  Xthij  Saint':!/.,  or  "the  prophet  Samuel,"  the 
ancient  Ramah  of  Samuel,  as  there  is,  every  reason  to 
believe,  or  Ramathaim  Zuphim,  the  birtli-place.  resi- 
dence, and  burial-place  of  Samuel,  i  Sa.  i.  i;  vii.  i:;  xxv.  i. 
Prof.  Robinson  was  inclined  to  regard  XcbySamwil  as 
the  probable  site  of  Mi/.pah.  and  many  travellers  have 
since  assumed  it  to  lie  so.  lint  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  supposing  this  place  to  he  Mi/.(>ah.  except  it- 
elevated  and  prominent  position.  This  however  would 
only  make  Ramah.  which  means  a  Iti'jh  ptar, ,  a  more 
appropriate  name  for  it.  as  such  high  places  \vere  more 
commonly  called.  It  is  not  likely  that  king  Asa  would 
carry  away  stones  from  Ham  or  Kamah  of  Benjamin  on 
the  highroad  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem,  to  such  a 
place  as  Xeby  Samwil.  which  is  .--ome  distance  to  the 
west  of  that  road,  lea\inu'  access  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
north  open  to  the  invader,  i  Ki.  xv.  -..  There  \\ .  re  t\\o 
roads  bv  which  invaders  a]i]iroaehed  Jerusalem  from  the 
north,  one  by  which  the  kiinr  of  Assyria  came,  by  Ai. 
Michmash,  and  (Jeba.  and  the  other  by  \\hich  Titu- 
caine,  by  Gophna,  Beerotli,  Kamah.  and  (iibcah  of 
Said.  It  was  to  guard  one  of  the-e.  i.e.  the  former,  that 
Asa  fortified  Geba,  now  called  J</ntn.  on  the  south 
side,  and  on  the  brink,  of  the  passage  of  .Michmash. 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  .Mi/pah,  the  ,, dis- 
place which  he  fortified  with  stones  from  Kamah.  was 
to  guard  the  other  mad.  and  that  the  site  <>f  Mi/pah 
therefore  is  to  be  found  somewhere  mi  the  threat  north 
road  by  J! !,;•/<,  Er  Ham.  and  T,ll  cl  I- ,11,  or  Beeroth. 
Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
Birch,  on  this  road,  in  a  pass  among  the  hills,  stands  an 
elevated  platform,  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress  or 
fortified  town,  which  is  now  called  /;'//  A"".-y>  or  Till  in 
Xi'isp  (.Mi/.pah  is  commonly  written  in  the  llehivu 
with  the  article).  This  no  doubt  is  ancient  Mi/pah. 
It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  pass,  as  a  wtitch-tower  to 
guard  it.  There1  are  some  ruins  on  the  hill  above  it  to 
the  west,  spoken  of  by  Prof.  Kobinson,  which  might 
however  have  given  it  the  name  of  Mizpah  or  watch- 
tower.  This  site  corresponds  with  Ram  Alla.1i  or  the 
fli'/k  J'UifC  of  (,'ixl,  ancient  Ehenc/er.  and  Itax  K<rrkar 
or  Beth-car,  wliich  are  in  a  line  with  it  towards  the 
west,  or  a  little  north  of  west,  1  Su.  vii.  n.  r_>.  Tlie  Phil- 
istines were  chased  as  far  as  Beth-car,  and  the  children 
of  Israel  returned  and  set  up  the  "stone  of  help''  near 
Mizpah.  where  the  victory  was  obtained,  or  where  the 
Philistines  were  first  smitten  and  the  battle  was  turned 
against  them.  Ram  A  UK//,  supposed  to  be  Kbenezer 
for  several  reasons,  is  about  a  mile  from  En  Xuap  to- 
wards the  west  or  west-north-west.  We  conclude  there- 
fore that  Xeby  Samwil  cannot  bo  Mizpah.  The  very 
name  Xeby  Samv:i/,  or  Prophet  Samuel,  which  it  has 
borne  from  very  early  times,  implies  some  connection 
with  Samuel.  Universal  tradition  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Moslems,  from  an  early  period  up  to  the  present 
day,  has  pointed  it  out  as  the  burial-place  of  Samuel, 
or  Ramah  of  Samuel,  where  his  tomb,  covered  by  a 
mosk,  is  still  shown.  Procopius,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  alludes  to  this  spot  as  St.  Samuel. 
Adanmanus  (or  Arculfus),  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  speaks  of  it  as  "the  city  of  Samuel,  or 
Ramah."  The  crusaders  found  here  the  name  of  St. 
Samuel.  William  of  Tyre,  Brocardus,  and  Cotovicus 
speak  of  it  as  St.  Samuel.  Quaresmius  gives  it  as  Ramalt, 
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and  so  Pococke  and  others  (see  Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  h.  p.  tu, 
n."K  Latin  tradition,  unsupported  by  the  Greeks  and 

others,  is  always  to  be  suspected.  But  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems,  is 
generally  found  to  be  correct,  especially  respecting  other 
tombs  in  the  Holy  Land,  such  as  Machpelah,  Kachel's 
tomb.  Joseph's  tomb,  &c.  All  concur  in  represent- 
ing Xi'nj  Santii-it  as  the  tomb  or  burial- place  of  the 
prophet  Samuel.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
therefore.  as  we  shall  further  see  presently,  that  Xc/>i/ 
Ftiini'-il  is  the  Kamah  of  Samuel.  Originally,  i.e.  before 
Samuel's  time,  it  was  called  Ramathaim,  or  Ramathaim 
/."I'liini.  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Kamah,  the 
Kamah  of  Benjamin,  the  present  /.'/•  /o'/,/.  Kamathaim 
is  in  the  dual  form,  implying  that  there  were  two 
Kamahs  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  this  might  be 
so  called,  as  the  second  or  double  Kamah,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other.  This,  the  resilience  of  Samuel,  was 
evident! v  the  Kamah  witli  wliich  Xaioth  was  connected, 
and  the  form  of  the  word  in  Hebrew,  in  i  s;i.  xix.  is  ~i-2,  is 
ll'tinntlnt,  and  in  the  s,-pt.  .1  rmathaim.  I  n  Samuel's  day 
it  came  to  be  called  Hitmali  of  Sn/mut.  and  afterwards 
probably  ILm^il  of  <>«  prophet  Samuel.  In  the  course 
of  time  li'iiiin.i/i  no  doubt  was  dropped,  as  the  name  was 
long,  and  there  was  another  Kamah  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  /',••>/'/«  t  Samuel,  or  Xehy  Samwil.  only 
was  retained,  as  manv  other  places  are  curtly  or  briefly 
.•ailed.  The  full  name  of  Hebron  is  Ibrahim  </  Kl«<l',l 
or  Abraham  tin  Frnml.  but  it  is  commonly  called 
/•:/  /\ /,<!/!/,  or  Tl»  Friend,  So  Jerusalem,  the  full 
name  «,f  which  is  M,Jl,,,t  d  K,i,l,l<*.  or  the  //„///  City, 
is  generally  called  /•;/  Kiiddex,  or  El  Kmh,  77,,'  //,.///. 
I'ut  Kamah  of  Samuel,  or  Kamathaim  /ophim,  is  said 
to  be  iu  Miinnf  /-J/i/triii/ii.  i  S:i.  j.  i.  I  low  can  this  he  said 
of  \, I, ,/ F,i, ,)/!•!/,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  Benjamin'! 
The  mountains  of  Kphraim  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
extend  farther  south  than  the  line  of  Beeroth,  Ram 
Allah,  and  Bethhoron,  or  certainly  not  beyond  the  plain 
of  (iibeon,  east  and  west  of  .////.  Tliis  has  been  felt  a 
ditticultv.  especiallv  in  the  way  of  those  who  suppose 
Kamathaim  /ophim  to  be  still  further  south,  at  Su/xt, 
as  Prof.  Kobinson  supposes,  or  some\\  here  south  of 
Bethlehem,  as  others  think.  But  in  the  border  between 
Benjamin  and  Judah  a  mountain,  called  Munnl  Ephron, 
is  spoken  of,  .Top.  xv.  o.  This  must  be  the  high  range  or 
ridge  which  runs  from  A''////  Siimir!/  to  Soba  along  the 
right  or  west  side  of  the  great  Wady  Jlanlnali,  and  at 
Sofia  turns  westward  towards  Kirjath-jearim  and  Chesla 
or  Chesalon.  Xeby  Samwil  stands  on  the  highest  and 
extreme  north-east  point  of  this  range,  and  "Kama- 
thaim Zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim"  might  be  or  might 
originally  have  been  Ramathaim  Zophim  in  Mount 
Ephron.  Ephron  the  Hittite  is  actually  called  Ephraim 
by  Josephus.  (See  Ei'HROx.) 

There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  supposing  the 
place  where  Samuel  was,  when  he  anointed  Saul,  to 
have  been  Ramathaim  Zophim.  The  name  of  the  city 
is  not  iriven  in  the  sacred  narrative,  which  rather  im- 
plies that  it  was  not  the  prophet's  own  city;  for  it 
states  that  he  had  come  that  day  to  the  city,  as  if  he- 
had  been  invited  by  the  inhabitants  to  attend  the  sacri- 
fice or  feast,  i  Sa.  ix.  n,  r>1  The  place  must  have  been 
somewhere  south  of  the  border  of  Benjamin  and  south 

1  Saul's  servant  may  have  just  heard  that  tho  pi'opliet  was 
there  at  the  time,  and  the  question,  "Where  is  the  seer's  liousej" 
might  only  mean  his  house  for  the  time,  where  he  was  staying 
at,  and  where  lie  might  lie  found. 
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of  Rachel's  tomb.  1  s,i.  ix.  4;x.-J.  It  may  have  been  P>eth- 
1' 'lii-iii,  i>r  if  any  R<intuk  at  all.  it  must  have  been  the 
I  Jamah  m-ar  Bethlehem  referred  to  in  the  lamentation 
over  Rachel's  slaughtered  children  in  Mat.  ii.  1s. 
Sainut-1  probably  had  many  relatives  at  Bethlehem  and 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  might  have  invited  him  t-> 
the  f<-ast:  for  /"/'/<•  an  ancestor  of  his  father  Elkanah. 
was  an  Kphrathite.  iSa.i.i;  ami  some  of  Znph's  dcscen- 
da.nts  may  have  >ettled  in  Mount  A'///</v;/.  and  ]>erha]i> 
founded  or  first  peopled  "the  cities  of  Mount  Ephron," 
as  Klkanah  certainly  lived  there,  and  Slin'ml.  a  descen- 
<lant  of  Kphrata  or  Ephrath,  one  of  Caleb's  wives,  i> 
said  to  have  heen  the  father  or  founder  of  Kirjath- 
jearim  on  the  same  ranu'e  of  hills,  from  \\hoin  possibly 
Sofia  is  so  called,  1  Ch.  ii.  iy,50, 51.  Hence  perhaps  the 
name-  of  Samuel's  city,  Ramathaim  /<)/'/<////.  or  Llamah 
of  the  Zophites  or  descendants  of  Zuph. 

Pn-it  Haninn.li.  therefore,  is  in  the  immediate  nei^h- 
honrhood  of  1,'amah  of  Samuel.  It  lies  immediately 
over  against  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  wady  which 
passes  underneath  Xcbv  Samwil  on  the  east  side  of  it. 
The  name  Haninah  may  be  a  corrupt  form  of  Naioth 
or  Hanaioth:  or  Beit  Haninah  may  be  so  called  from 
Hannah,  Samuel's  pious  mother,  who  may  have  lived 
here  after  Klkanah's  death,  or  Elkanah  may  have  had 
a  see,  .nd  house  here  for  one  of  his  wives,  as  the  practice 
is  still  in  the  East  to  have  a  separate  house  fora  second 
wife:  or  the  place  mav  he  so  called,  because  HaninaJi 
or  lliiiiiii  in  Arabic  means  jinrental  or .////"/  tifn  rfinii. 

Immediately  below  Xeby  Samwil,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  towards  Jerusalem,  is  a  small  village  called  Hi  it 
f.-i/,-fi:  Prof.  Robinson  calls  it  Ikit  //•.-•«;  hut  in  Por- 
ter's //-o/'/'/'i"/,1  it  is  /.'i  it  />•/•'(.  Here  is  a  remarkable 
fountain,  mentioned  by  travellers  as  the  fountain  <;/' 
Sun/lid,  in  a  sort  of  grotto  (,ee  JUbl.  Res.  ii.  p.  1  l.V>.  This 
undoubtedlv  appears  to  he  Sechu,  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  narrative  in  connection  with  Ramah  and  Xaioth, 
is-x.xix.  -2-2  Iska  or  Isku  is  only  a  form  of  Sechu, 
the  consonants  being  the  same,  and  the  <•!<  luiiiu  the 
Hebrew  rnfih  and  not  I'/ifth.  This,  i.e.  the  existence 
of  this  name  with  the  well  in  such  a  locality,  is  a 
clenching  proof  that  Xeby  Samwil  is  Ramathaim 
Zopliim,  or  Ramah  of  Samuel.  Saul,  irii  his  way  to 
Ramah  from  Ciiheah  of  Saul,  the  present  Till  cl  Ful, 
about  three;  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  passing  through 
Wady  llaninah  just  helow  the  junction  of  its  two 
heads,  and  then  ascending  the  hill  of  Nehy  Samwil, 
came  to  "  a  great  well  in  Sechu."  i.e.  at  licit  Ix/cn:  and 
when  informed  there  that  Samuel  and  David  were  at 
Xaioth,  he  turned  aside  across  the  wady  towards  Beit 
Haninah  or  Xaioth,  and  as  he  proceeded  the  Spirit  of 
(iod  came  upon  him.  and  he  prophesied,  until  he  came 
to  Xaioth.  He  stripped  off'  his  armour  and  royal  robes 
or  upper  garment-;,  and  continued  to  prophesy  before 
Samuel.  In  an  ecstasy,  during  the  whole  day  and  night 
he  involuntarily  joined  (as  Scott  says)  "in  speaking  of 
divine  things  and  singing  hymns  of  praise."  Who  in 
the  face  of  this  scene  at  Xaioth,  can  assert  that  no  phy- 
sical effects  or  prostrations  in  times  of  real  revival  can 
be  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  ascribe  all  to  natural 
causes  ?  Here  certainly  were  very  decided  physical 
effects.  Neither  Saul  nor  his  messengers  conld  touch 
David:  they  became  perfectly  powerless;  and  had  to 
return  without  executing  the  purpose  for  which  they 
came.  And  those  persons  who  are  disposed  to  ridicule 
what  they  choose  to  call  the  nicchaniral  theory  of  in- 
spiration, although  no  advocates  of  plenary  inspiration 


have  ever  contended  for  such  a  theory,  might  well  con- 
sider these  prophesyings  at  Xaioth,  and  form  a  higher 
notion  of  inspiration  than  they  hold.  If  such  effects 
were  produced  on  such  persons  as  Saul  and  his  messen- 
gers, what  miu'lit  we  not  conceive  to  have  been  wrought 
on  the  minds  and  the  natural  faculties  of  holy  men  of 
( !od,  who  spoke  and  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  flhost?  [.I.K.I 

NAMES  01-  PT.RSOXS  AND  PLACES.  l.Thesludy 
of  names  is  interesting  in  many  ways,  wheth.  r  we 
look  at  them  as  casts  of  a  people's  thought,  or  as 
fragments,  too  often  worn  and  displaced,  of  a  people's 
history.  To  an  ethnologist  a  name  is  like  a  bone  to 
an  anatomist.  Found  often  lying  amidst  others  with 
which  it  has  no  relationship,  rude  and  gigantic,  it 
fills  the  mind  with  di'eams  of  conditions  of  the  earth 
long  ceased,  and  tribes  of  beings  long  since-  swept 
away;  of  a  world  teeming  with  endless  forms  of  life, 
and  a  thriftless  nature  wastefully  wading  through  it. 
In  every  land  there  are  traces  of  peoples  now  no  more, 
only  melancholv  echoes  of  them  heard  from  some  cave 
or  cairn  which  still  speaks  a  word  if  no  more  of  their 
silent  and  forgotten  speech.  Sometimes  little  more 
than  the  name  of  the  people  lias  been  preserved,  such 
as  the  Hycsos  or  Semitic  dynasty  in  Egypt,  and  the 
imagination  has  to  fill  up  the  whole  picture  of  the 
people's  life,  its  rude  and  uncouth  appearance  and 
dealings,  its  struggles  for  supremacy  and  final  expul- 
sion, and  to  connect  this  singular  episode  of  Semitic 
enterprise  with  we  know  not  what  pressure  of  nations 
behind,  and  turbulent  movements  of  tribes  on  the 
eastern  borderland  of  Egypt.  Sometimes  the  word  is 
no  proper  name,  but  descriptive  of  the  impression  a 
people  now  imite  extinct,  and  having  no  history,  pro- 
duced upon  nations  whose  records  remain.  The  gigan- 
tic aborigines  of  Palestine  were  named  by  the  Israelites 
Kijuin.  "the  terrible.''  Sometimes  again  the  name 
embodies  some  well-known  characteristic  of  the  tribe, 
and  is  more  descriptive  of  their  life  than  a  history. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were  called  lh>- 
riin.  Horites,  "  cave-dwellers,"  men  who  made  the  lime- 
stone chasms  and  caves  of  that  wonderful  region  their 
home.  Everywhere,  indeed,  names  are  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  we  examine  them  like  coins  of  many  realms 
and  eras,  and  read  from  them  images  most  distinct  of 
the  feelings  and  the  thoughts,  and  brief  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  history,  of  the  once  ardent  spirits  that 
stamped  them  so  indelibly  with  their  own  impressions. 

It  is  perhaps  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the  social  and  re- 
ligious life  that  the  Bible  names  are  instructive.  But 
they  teach  other  lessons.  We  gather  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  what  are  called  Chaldee  names,  that  the 
proper  speech  of  that  warlike  race  was  not  Semitic  but 
Aryan.  We  gather  from  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Jacob,  that  they  must  have  been  imposed  in  an 
Aramean  speaking  country,  from  their  great  affinity  to 
that  dialect.  We  gather  from  a  comparison  of  the 
roots  of  many  names  with  the  same  roots  in  the  cognate 
dialects,  that  Hebrew  was  in  its  early  days  much 
more  closely  allied  to  Arabic  than  it  became  when  a 
literary  tongue,  and  that  its  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
purposes  of  religion,  though  it  has  enriched  its  religious 
vocabulary  beyond  that  of  any  language  known,  has 
CTeatly  stunted  its  growth  in  other  directions.  But 
from  the  numerous  proper  names  of  the  Bible  we  are 
able  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary  of  the  language,  and 
form  some  conception  of  what  riches  it  once  possessed. 
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Not  much  n<e  has  been  made  of  tlie  IJihle  proper  I 
names  for  that  purpose  to  which  profane  names  have 
been  so  successfully  applied— the  reconstruction  of  his- 
t  >rv:  and  where  they  have  been  employed  the  results 
have  ncit  been  felicitous.  A  single  word  traceable 
from  India  to  Ireland  links  the  -'entile  nations  int<> 
unity  of  race  and  identity  of  speech.  Ariia  in  India, 
Ii-u/i  in  Persia,  Iron  in  the  Caucasus,  and — passing  the 
solitary  religious  Semite — the  superlative  '.A/wro?  in 
(treece,  the  name  Ario'fixf"*  in  (iaul.  and  the'  national 
Erin  of  Ireland,  are  all  murmuring  echoes  of  one  wave 
of  peoples  and  of  lan^ua-v  tliat  swept  across  the  whole 
old  continent.  The  word  "/•//"  means  noble,  and  though 
tlie  Semite  has  no  share  in  the  pride  that  imposed  such 
a  name,  yet  even  his  thinking  and  speech  shows  him  t<> 
be  no  alien  to  the  general  feelings  of  the  race.  The 
word  ar;ia  is  connected  with  aro,  "to  plough,"  English 
<'</•;  and  though  th«  ]•••  is  no  general  d<  signati"ii  of  men 
in  Hebrew  from  this  idea,  still  the  oldest  name  of  the 
race,  "//<////,  is  e.  iiuiected  with  ddaniaft ,  t]\u  ''soil,"  as  in 
Latin  Immo  is  allied  to  /<////</'.-'.  And  the  Hebrew  infant 
in  its  fir.-t  eti'orts  to  express  its  d.-are.-t  associations 
made  use  of  the  labials  cm,  mother,  and  n/i,  father,  as 
the  English  ancl  (livek  and  Indian  infant  -a\s  //•<?  and 
//« — for  (Jncl  "hath  made-  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  mi  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  Ac.  \vii.20. 
"1.  The  fondness  of  the  Jews  for  playing  on  names 
was  quite  marvellous.  Proper  names  to  them  never  lo-t 
their  character  as  appellatives.  The  i/ntitc,  which  to 
gentilic  nations  was  that  by  which  a  thing  was  /•;//«/•// 
(nuiiicii,  o-vo,ua,  Sans.  ///('//'".  /;/<//,  in/.-ti-o,  -  r, ;-^-<7Mi').  a 
metaphysical  expression  of  the  nature,  or  of  some  lead- 
ing attribute  which  for  the  time  was  considered  in 
thought  indeiitical  with  the  nature,  was  to  the  Hebrew 
n,  siyn  (K/iCm,  cf.  TH-sham,  "to  figure,"  "enura\e.  cVe.i. 
something  quite  sensuous  and  outward.  Hence-  names 
rarely  became  hereditary  in  Hebrew,  they  still  retained 
their  .significance  being  proper  personal  names,  and  very 
seldom  passing  into  tlie  unmeaning  surname.  At  the 
same  time,  and  for  the  same-  reason,  they  were  aim»>t 
entirely  single,  expressing  some  personal  characteristic, 
some  incident  connected  with  the  birth,  some  hope  or 
wish  or  praver  of  the  parent  which  was  named  upon 
the  child,  ancl  henceforth  tlie  child  embodied  it.  ami  for 
the  parents'  sake  felt  it  like  a  personal  vow,  and  made 
his  life  an  effort  to  realize  it.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  often  in  the  New. 
this  significance  of  names,  and  their  detaehability  from 
the  person  and  capability  of  being  used  as  common  ap- 
pellatives, is  apparent.  Eve  named  her  first-born  an 
acquisition  from  the  hands  of  (lod.  Malachi  ("messen- 
ger of  Jehovah")  feels  how  his  name  corresponds  to  his 
office,  and  how  his  office  is  yet  imperfectly  filled  by 
himself,  but  waits  fulfilment  in  a  higher — "  Behold,  I 
will  send  my  messenger  (malai'ki'i.  and  he  shall  prepare 
the  way  before  me-,"  Mai.  iii.  1.  Micah  ("who  is  like 
Jehovah?")  feels  that  his  name  embodies  the  highest 
truth  the  nation  can  be  taught,  and  the  most  blessed 
promise  sinful  men  can  hear — "  //7/o  is  a  (iod  (ike  inito 
thcc,  that  pardoneth  iniquity  and  passeth  by  the  trans- 
gression of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage  f  Mi.  vii.  is — 
words  doubly  significant  at  the  close  of  these  terrible 
descriptions  of  dissolute  morals  with  which  his  prophecy 
is  filled.  This  tendency  to  play  on  names  and  find 
analogies  in  them  and  correspondences,  or  sometimes 
contrasts,  is  exhibited  by  men  and  women  alike.  The 
sharp-witted  Abigail  and  the  author  of  the  Ixwks  of 


Samuel  alike  play  on  the  unfortunate  name  of  her 
sottish  husband.  The  latter  says,  "  The  name  of  the 
man  was  Nabal  ("fool,"  compare  llrutus).  and  the  name 
of  his  wife  Abigail,  and  she  was  a  woman  of  //«»</  un- 
ihntundut'j"  isu.  xxv.  3.  And  the  woman  herself  ad- 
dresses David,  ''Let  not  my  lord  regard  this  man  of 
Pielial.  even  Nabal,  for  as  his  name  is  so  is  he:  Nabal 
is  his  name,  and  folly  (iu.lm.lali}  is  with  him." 
ver.  •_••..  And  another  woman  less  clever  than  Abigail, 
I  nit  of  a  softer  lovelier  nature,  finds  in  her  name  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  actual  experiences  of  her  chequered  life 

"  (  'all  me  n,,t  Naomi  ('  kindness  of  Jehovah' V  call  me 
.Ma  rah  ('  Utter'),  Forthe  Almighty  has  dealt  very  bitterly 
with  me-,"  Ha.  i.  •>».  And  Isaiah,  setting  in  >harp  con- 
trast the  hopes  of  Jehovah  from  his  vineyard  and  what 
he  did  realize,  cries,  •'  He  looked  for  //«'.-•// /nil  ('judg- 
ment') but  behold  iitislijKlcJt  rbl.Mnl.~hed'),  for  /.W/7///<// 
(•righteousness')  but  behold  /.-<  V/i/c/,  ('outcry  of  vio- 
lence''." And  these  notes  of  analo^v  or  contrast  once 
struck  sounded  through  a  11  the  literature,  beinu'  re  echoed 
by  aft.  r  generati  ns,  and  th'-ir  <mind  more-  than  once.: 
heard  even  in  the  New  Testament  times.  The  -eiiseof 
hitter  national  -hanu  expressed  by  l>a\id  in  his  elegy. 
"Tell  it  not  in  (lath. "  al  ta<_:'/''//< "  be//"///,  i*  felt  anew 
by  Micah  under  tin-  conquering  march  of  the  Assvrian: 
he//"//(  al  tag-//'///»,  adding.  "Weep  not  in  Acre','  //"/,  o 
altifii'ii,  ">!  .  i.  i".  The  name  Israel  "  prince."  or  "  warrer 
with  ( tod"),  of  origin  so  my-terions  and  meaning  so  pro- 
found, filled  the  minds  of  all  the  holy  men  and  seers  of 
the  p.  ople  with  a  wondering  awe.  and  near  a  thousand 
years  after  its  origin  lb-,-a  alludes  to  it.  "  lie  had 
power  (,/n.-;i,-i  over  the  angel,"  1I<>.  xii.  I:  and  Paul,  re- 
ferring to  the  deep  elements  of  character  which  Jacob 
di-plaved  on  that  niifht  when  <  !od  di-jnitied  him  with 
such  a  n.-inn-,  writes.  "Tiny  are  imt  all  Israel  which  are 
of  Israel,"  !:••  ix.  0.  Leah,  when  she  bore  her  fourth  son 
to  Jacob,  exclaimed,  "Now  I  will  prai.-e  the  Lord, ''and 
-ihe  called  his  name  Judah  ("prai-cd").  fie.  xxix. :;."..  And 
Jacob  on  his  death-lu  d,  when  pri-dictin^  the  fortum  s  of 
the  various  tribes,  takes  up  the  same  words:  "Judah. 
tliou  art  he  -whom  tliy  bivtlnvn  shall  jiraise,"  de.  xlix.  >•; 
just  as  lie  repeats  tin-  play  used  by  llach'-l  on  the  name 
Dan  ("  judje"):  "I  >an  shall  judge  his  people,"  vcr.  n;.  And 
perhajis  Patd  makes  a  distant  allusion  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  ,/</'•  (.////»<//,  /'./.  descendant  of 
Judah,  ''praised")  when  he  writes.  "  He  is  not  a. Jew  who 
is  one  outwardly,  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly, 
whose  praise  ix  not  of  ni(n  but  of  (.tod,"  Ro.  ii.  28— taking 
up  both  the  words  of  Leah  and  of  Jacob.  And  the 
Lord  himself  does  not  hesitate  to  give-  point  to  his 
promises  by  similar  allusions.  When  Andrew  found 
his  brother  Simon  and  brought  him  to  Jesus,  he  beheld 
him  and  said,  ''Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona;  thou 
shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation  a 
stone."  JD.  i.  4:.'.  Ami  to  this  name,  imposed  by  himself, 
he  links  the  promise  that  this  apostle  should  be  the 
first  foundation  of  his  church:  ''Thou  art  Peter  ('rock'), 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,"  Mnt.  xvi.  is. 
See  particularly  Mi.  i.  10,  foil.,  where  a  whole  series  of 
such  plays  occurs. 

3.  With  the  above  examples  before  us,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  most  names  in  the  Old  Testament  were 
imposed  by  the  parents,  mostly  by  the  mother,  Go.  x.xix. 

32,  loll.;  xxx.  (i,  foil.;  1  Ha.  i.  2fl;  iv.  21;  .Til.  xiii.  21;  Lu.  i.  fid;  or  by 

others,  when  they  were  additional  names  imposed  on 
adults,  with  full  consciousness  of  their  meaning.  It 
only  remains,  before  briefly  examining  some  of  the  feel- 
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ings  embodied  in  these  names,  to  look  at  the  elements 
of  language  at  the  people's  disposal  in  naming  their 
children.  Hebrew  names  are  either  simple  or  compo- 
site. The  simple  may  be  nouns,  e.g.  Jiini'ui,  right- 
liand.  Go.  xlvi.  i«;(fcbcf,\icTo  .com  p.  "  Andrew,"  '"Stark," 
"Strong,"  ".Mann."  &c.l;  (.ni-fho/n.  exile  or  expul- 
sion, Ex.  ii.  ±2,  the  son  of  Moses,  coinp.  Go.  xlvi.  ll;  very 
often  the  name  of  some  animal  as  with  ourselves,  ('..'/. 
Jinnilt,  Dove;  A'j'i.li,  vulture  ("Eagle,"  Gc.  xxxvi.  -i\;} 
Mnt<t/,  Fox.  ich.  vii.  ;>,'',;  11  amor,  ass,  Go.  xxxiii.  19  (conip. 
Lat.  Astnius  a.iv.1  Asellus)',  Nahimlt,  serpent,  2 Sa.  xvii. 27, 
;comp.  Or.  Draco');  and  so  various  names  of  women, 
such  as  HKC/IC/.  ewe  (comp.  Lamb) ;  Deborah,  bee;  Tamar, 
palm-tree,  "tall  and  state]}-,"  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Absalom.  Or  the.>e  simple  names  may  be  adjectives, 
(.'I.  <S7t««/,  Saul,  asked;  Ikketli,  Crooks;  I'aaenli,  lame 
(romp.  I. at.  Claudius);  <  riddel,  stout  (comp.  Lat.  Cnts- 
,sv /.>•);  Ati'i;  left-handed  (  Lat.  H'ti  ru/a; ;  .lal/exh,  arid  (Lat. 
•v/m/s,  Macer,  &c.);  Amittat,  Matthew  ( =  Trueman) ; 
/l(l/::i//ni,  Ironside;  lici't'i,  the  father  of  Hosea.  Wells, 
&c.;  Laban,  White;  and  many  more.  Or,  finally,  simple 
names  may  lie  verbs,  particularly  of  the  imperfect 
form,  c./j.  Yitsltak,  Isaac,  the  laugher;  Jacob,  the 
supplanter:  Jv.n/Ji,  JephtJiaJi,  ./e/ihiuineft,  Jarih,  &c. 
These  names  belong  to  the  most  primitive  formations 
in  the  language. 

But  more  interesting  perhaps  are  the  compound 
names.  There  are  two  classes  of  these  composite 
names  exceedingly  common,  and  another  class  of  rarer 
occurrence.  (DA  word  denoting  relationship,  such  as 
l«  (father},  n«  (brother),  is  united  with  some  other 
element,  nouu  or  verb,  forming  such  compounds  as 
7]':p'l^,  Abimelek.  &c.  Or  (2),  some  one  of  the  several 
divine  names  is  coupled  in  the  same  manner  with 
another  element,  giving  rise  to  a  very  numerous  class 
of  names  through  which  the  pious  Israelites  expressed 
the  hopes  which  centred  in  the  child,  or  some  religious 
emotion  which  his  birth  gave  rise  to.  The  most  simple 
of  such  names  is  Xathanael  (>cn:),  with  the  divine 
name  El,  or  Jonathan  (jn:v),  with  the  divine  name 
Jehovah,  contracted  Jo,  and  the  verb  gare,  expressing 
the  first  of  all  emotions  which  the  birth  of  a  child 
excited,  the  feeling  that  the  child  was  a  divine  gift. 
Or  (3),  the  word  DS"  (people),  is  united  with  another 
element,  and  the  compound  expresses  some  variety  of 
national  feeling;  e.g.  Amminadab  (TTO?),  "noble 
people,"  a  name  \\hich  may  be  compared  to  Arlxto- 
demu*.  This  last  class  i.s  not  numerous.  Ewald, 
with  reference  to  these  three  classes,  has  said  that 
the  Hebrew  names  embody  some  feeling  either  of  the 
fiuiiif.  the  ii'itton.  or  the  <iud  (Luhrbuch,  s.  tea).  With 
regard  to  the  first  class,  words  compounded  with  ab, 
ac/t,  &c.,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the 
precise  meaning  of  this  element.  Fiirst  (iiamiwov- 
tcrbuch,  s.  7,  M)  regards  these  words  as  names  for  the 
Divine  Being,  rendering  such  a  name  as  Abimclcl',  Ab 
(i.e.  God)  is  king;  Abidan,  Ab  (God)  M  judge;  and  so 
Ac  fit  ti>  b,  Ach  (God)  is  good.  Others  deny  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Deity  in  these  words,  but  cannot  a^ree 
whether  they  are  to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively. 
The  easterns  use  the  word  ab  (father),  &c.,  to  express 
the  possession  of  any  quality.  The  fox  is  abu  'Ihusain 
("father  of  the  little  fort,"  i.e.  the  burrower).  The 
mosquito  is  abu  'If a  's  ("father  of  the  axe"),  from  its 
sharp  instrument  of  incision.  The  camel  is  abu  ayyub 
("father  of  Job"),  from  his  patience.  And  therefore 
many  think  that  such  a  name  as  Abinoam  ("father  of 


kindness")  means  merely  rcri/  kind.  Others,  as  Ewald, 
regard  the  words  ab,  ac/i,  ben,  &c.,  as  at  least  at  one 
I  time  expressive  of  real  relationship,  and  think  such 
names  exhibit  an  approach  to  our  family  names.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  person  appears  with  the 
name  both  in  its  simple  as  well  as  its  compound  state. 
For  example,  Nadab,  as  well  as  Abinadab,  Ezer  and  Abi- 
u/or,  and  Abner  ( "  father  of  Xer" )  was  s.  >n  of  Xer.  This 
seems  to  imply  that  something  like  the  present  Arabic 
practice  had  begun  to  prevail  among  the  Hebrews.  Cer- 
tain names  become  hereditary  in  a  family,  and  a  man 
is  expected  to  name  his  son  by  the  traditional  name. 
And  to  such  an  extent  is  this  custom  carried,  that  a 
man  whose  son  should  have  been  called  "  Vusuf,"  is 
styled  "Abu  Yusuf,"evenif  he  has  no  son;  and  a  woman 
who  is  childless  rejoices  in  the  name  I'min  Mousa 
;"  .Mother  of  Moses"),  because,  had  she  had  a  son,  he 
would  have  borne  the  name  "Mousa."  In  all  likeli- 
hood these  words,  ab,  &c.,  have  not  always  the  same 
meaning;  the  connective  vowel  /  is  not  always  a  siyn 
of  the  genitive,  but  merely  of  the  construct  or  state  of 
composition. 

The  divine  names  used  in  composition  arc  Li  and 
Jthoi-aft.  more  rarely  Miaddai  (Almighty),  and  Tsui- 
(rock).  The  word  El  may  precede  the  other  element 
of  the  name,  as  Eluathan.  or  follow  it,  as  Xalliancil; 
compare  Eliezer  and  Azriel.  Eliam  and  Ammiel.  The 
name  Jchorah,  in  like  manner,  may  precede  or  follow 
the  other  element  of  the  name.  When  it  precedes,  it 
is  contracted  into  Jo  or  Jelto,  -A*  Jonathan  or  Jehona- 
than;  when  it  follows,  it  is  usually  shortened  into  jah, 
as  Abijah,  or  iah,  as  Ile-ckiali :  sometimes  into  /,  as 
X'/fimi,  Malachi.  The  word  AY  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  names  very  early.  A  near  descendant  of 
Cain  was  named  "  Mehujael,"  which  Cesenius  renders 
"struck  of  God,"  a  fitting  name  for  one  of  the  family 
of  him  who  cried,  "My  guilt  (punishment)  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear."  On  the  other  hand,  compounds  with 
the  name  Jchovali  do  not  appear  till  the  Mosaic  era. 
Jochebed,  the  mother  of  Moses,  is  the  first  name  into 
which  the  word  undoubtedly  enters.  And  not  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  are  names  compounded  with  this  per- 
sonal name  of  God  common.  (»S'ec  art.  JKHOVAH.) 
Words  compounded  with  Xhaddai  are  rare.  Zurisliad- 
dai,  Xu.  i. (i;  Ammishaddai  ("people  of  the  Almighty"), 
Xu.  i.  12;  and  with  Zn.r,  Pedahxur,  Xu.  i.  10,  of  same  sense 
as  Pedahel,  Nu.  xxxh-.  as,  (iod  rcdu'nud.. 

4.  As  the  name  was  the  "sign"  of  the  tiling,  it 
expressed  as  nearly  as  possible  its  character;  it  was  the 
expression  of  the  impression  which  was  produced  by 
the  thing  named  on  the  beholder.  The  truer  the  ex- 
pression was  to  the  impression,  and  the  truer  the  im- 
pression was  to  the  object,  the  more  nearly  did  the 
name  represent  the  thing  named.  Hence  the  name  in 
Hebrew  is  used  to  signify  the  collected  attributes  or 
characteristics  of  the  object  named.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  divine  name.  The  Lord  descended 
in  the  cloud  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
And  the  Lord  passed  by  him  and  proclaimed:  "The 
Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,"  &c.,  Ex.  xxxiv., 
where  all  these  terms  furnish  but  the  exegesis  of  the 
word  name.  And  the  use  is  similar  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment. Our  Lord  says:  "  I  have  manifested  thy  name 
unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world," 
Jn.  xvii.  0;  where  name  embraces  the  whole  divine  nature 
revealed  by  the  Son,  who  hath  "declared"  the  Father. 
And  in  general  the  name  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
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embody  in  language  as  nearly  as  possible  the  nature  of  | 
objects.      When  the  whole  nature  could  not  be  taken  > 
in.    the    chief    characteristic    was    seized    upon,    what 
struck  the  eye  or  any  of  the  senses  mainly,  and  hence 
arose    such  names  as  Esau   ("hairy").      When  there 
was  no  outstanding  attribute  to  seize  and  embody,  some  | 
incident  was  laid   hold  <>f   connected   with  the   object  | 
named,  e.f/.  Moses  ("drawn  out  '  of  the  water);  or  some  1 
feeling  in   the   mind   of   the   namer   at   the   moment   of 
imposing  the  name,  as   1'enoni    "my  son  of  sorrow"). 
Even  the  names   of   natural   object-   are   full  of  mean- 
ing, often  full  of   poetry,  often  having  reminiscenci  s  of 
ancient    times   and   deeds    Heating    about   them.      The  , 
river  names  are  \vrv  .--;i_:'u'e>tive.      The  Jordan  \  )  unit  ti,  , 
i/iii-it't.  "to  come  d<>wn."  conip.  (tinges,  Rhenus)  is  the 
two   rapids,  one   into   the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and   one   into 
the  Dead  Sea.      The  Arnon  is  tile  stream  that  "  sings  :  ( 
(ranan,    to    "make   a  tremulous   r-ound")    amon^    the; 
mountains.     Jabbok,  that  which  '-belches"    "hyoks" 
through    tlie   rockv    gorge.      '1'he    Cherith,   that    which 
"cuts"    its   way.      So    are    the    names    of    mountains. 
Lebanon    is    the    Mont    I'.lanc    of    Syria,    but    perhap- 
named    less  from  its   snowy  mantle  than   its  bare  white 
ribs  of  naked  stone.      Sirioii,  the  "breastplate"'  of  rock. 
The  whole  land  is  full   of  A/,,/.<   (grassy  meads),   //«,-,• 
(Well.-).    Ai/ing    (fountain.-';    ami    in    the    evening    the 
maidens   danced   in  the  mead-,  anil   called    them  Ahel- 
meholah,  Ju.  vii.  I'L';   and    the    kids   around    the  fountain, 
and  it  was  named   Kn-'_;edi,  J -•-   \v  02;  and  the  .-corpion- 
basked    in    the    sunny    slopes,    and    their    haunts    wt  re 
named    Akrabbim;    and    the    gazelles    hounded    aero-s 
the   heights,    and    men    called    their   favourite   resorts 
Ajalon.      And   whi.-n  Joseph  died    in    K-ypt.    and    hi- 
brethren  and  the  Egyptian  magnates  came  up  to  burv 
the  father  of   their  country,  "a  very  great   company," 
and   mourned   for  him   beyond  Jordan,  "\sith   a  great 
and    verv  sore   lamentation."  the   wild   children   of   the 
land  called  the  place  Abel-mitzrayim   ("  the  mourning 
of    the    Egyptians"),    Oe.  1.  11.       And    when    IVhorah, 
Rachel's   nurse,  died,  and  was   mourned  for  with  hitter 
weeping  bv  her  solitary  mistress,  her  burial-place  wa> 
called    "the   oak   of    weepim;-,''   eli.  xxxv.  8.      And   so   the 
soil  ,-hared   the  griefs  and   the   joys  of  the   people,  and 
there  was  not  a  spot  in  it  but  >poke  out  its  character, 
or  told  some  tale  of   woe,  or   proclaimed   some  deed  of 
blood,  or  echoed  some  note  of  triumph.      The  land  was 
the  page  on  which  were  written  all  the  struggles  and 
all  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  people. 

But  most  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  people's  feel- 
ings are  the  personal  names.  These  may  tie  divided 
into  two  classes.  (1)  Those  given  at  birth;  and  ('2) 
those  imposed  in  after  life.  The  latter  have  been  called 
sacramental  names.  Birth-names,  again,  which  express 
some  religious  feeling,  have  most  claim  to  attention. 
Still,  even  the  others  are  not  without  interest.  At 
such  auspicious  times  the  slightest  indications  are  con- 
ceived to  be  of  importance;  a  chance  word,  a  sly  in- 
sinuation by  the  gossips  at  the  bedside,  a  pious  or  even 
a  hopeful  ejaculation  of  the  mother;  and  where  names 
had  to  be  sought  for,  any  well-omened  word  was  hastily 
seized  and  attached  to  the  new-comer.  Sometimes  it 
would  seem  the  time  of  birth  is  expressed  by  the  name, 
e.g.  Shaharayim,  the  "dawn"'  (Lucius);  Hodcsli,  the 
"new  moon"  (Xumenius);  and  again,  though  seldom, 
the  place,  as  Zerubbabel.  The  fate  of  the  mother  is 
often  not  obscurely  indicated,  forfeiting  her  own  life 
for  the  joy  of  giving  life  to  her  child;  the  pathetic  story 


of  the  birth  of  Benoni  need  not  be  told.  Leah  ("ex- 
hausted''), Maehli  (/'sick"),  are  names  that  hint  much 
weakness,  if  not  death.  Oftener  some  peculiarity  of 
the  child  is  indicated,  either  personal,  as  Etau,  ''hairy" 
(HirtiuM;  Edmu,  "red"  (Roy,  Hufus.  Tyrrhns);  Kiirali. 
"  bald"  (Calvus,  Calvin^ — a  coincidence  which  has  given 
Roman  Catholic  writers  occasion  to  iind  in  Korah  the 
rebel  a  tvpe  of  Calvin  the  schismatic:  but  the  Protest- 
ants, \\ith  tipial  logic  and  more  wit,  tind  in  Korah  the 
"  baldhead ''  a  divine  type  of  the  tonsured  priest  (Wil- 
kinsi>n,  i'  ..••:":  or  oiu-ner  circumstantial,  as  J/n.t/iini, 
ll>i.<hai,  (Sic.  ("hasty"*,  pointing  to  a  premature  birth 
v \vilkins.  in,  I.. . •;•!*).  At  times  the  infant  was  stamped  only 
\\ith  the  feeling  of  the  parent,  chiefly  the  mother, 
whether  of  joy  or  sadiu  ss.  Kvo  called  her  first-born 
K'l'n  "  acquisition  from  Jehovah  "),  full  of  new-felt 
strange  delight: 

"  I-'.T  rliililivn  are  Ciotl'*  heritajjo, 
The  vv. nub's  fruit  his  reuanl." 

but  ere  .-he  bore  another  the  Hush  of  beauty  had  worn 
ott'  the  earth,  and  she  came  to  know  that  the  sum  of  a 
mother's  feelings  are  more  made  tip  of  sadness  than  of 
joy,  and  she  called  her  second  son  -•! /<(7  ("  \  anity  "  >. 
(it'teu  the  name  arose  from  some  circumstance  prceed- 
inir  the  birth,  or  connected  \\ith  it.  Compare  the  hi- 
tories  <>f  I 'cleg,  Isaac.  Jac.il>.  I'aivz.  Samuel,  lehahod, 
\c.  The  stroll1.;-  atlectioli  of  the  Hebrew  mothers  for 
their  children  appears  in  many  of  their  names.  They 
called  them  jewels  (. I  ilnji  i.  pearls  (J'<  niium/i.  perhap.- 
coral,  \\ife  of  Klkanah),  lambs  dim-In  h,  doves  (Jomi/i  , 
ies  (StlSUHltfl},  the  lijit  (A*C>'),  ba^alll  (/,'".••'///'(//', 

i'i/iti/i  ,  cassia  •  A'I  '.'mil.  daughter  of  Job). 

Anioiiu'  the  religions  names,  the  most  simple  are  those 

pressing  thanks  for  the  divine  gift  of  a  child.  They 
\  are  numerous  and  somewhat  vaiious.  One  is  a  simple 
j  exclamation,  .Mahalaleel  ("praise  to(iod!").  Another 
speaks  of  hope  deferred.  Jaehleel  ,"  one  looked  for  from 
(I. id!")  Some  simply  ex]irt:ss  the  divinity  of  the  gift, 
Xathaneel,  Mlnathan,  Jonathan.  X'athan,  t\;c.,  like 
|)foda1us.  Piodorus.  Theodosins,  \c..  all  mean  ''given 
of  (iod."  Others  wonder  at  the  exceeding  goodness  of 
the  uiit't,  Johanan  ("God  has  graciously  uivi-n  ");  or  at 
its  exceeding  liberality,  Jonadab,  Xabdi  (Zebedee),  Zab- 
diel  ("bountifully  given"):  and  there  is  one  soft,  meek 
word  of  thanks,  Zechariah  ("Cod  has  remembered!") 

Other  names  express  a  wider  range  of  religious  feel- 
ing, condensing  in  one  compressed  word  the  deepest 
longings  of  a  whole  life,  ,/!>.«/>//  (''may  (iod  add  to 
me  another  child");  or  throwing  out  some  elevated 
hope.  A'aitJi  ("saying,  this  same  shall  comfort  us  con- 
cerning the  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the 
ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed;"  where  there  is 
only,  as  often,  an  allnxivn  to  the  root,  and  a  play  on  the 
word  comfort,  of  similar  sound);  or  uttering  patheti- 
cally some  purpose  of  resignation  and  trust,  Ellocnai 
("towards  Jehovah  are  mine  eyes'');  saying,  in  a  word, 
what  is  elsewhere  said  so  beautifully  in  a  whole  psalm, 

Ps.  cxxiii.;  sec  1  Ch.  iv.  3fi;  Xe.  xii.41;comp.  1  Ch.  viii.  20.      With  this 

name  may  be  compared  another,  Hazelelponi,  i  Ch.  iv. :; 
(rendered  by  Ewald,  "Give  shade,  O  thou  who  regardest 
me");  with  which  may  be  compared  that  exquisite 
psalm,  the  91st.  See  particularly  the  history  of  the 
birth  of  Jacob's  children.  Thus  almost  every  individual 
in  the  nation  bore  about  with  him  a  testimony  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  consciences  of  the  people  were 
penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  the  living  God.  No 
doubt  many  parents  named  their  children  thoughtlessly, 
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and  some  in  hypocrisy;  liut  the  time  of  naming  ;i  cliikl 
was  one  of  more  than  usual  sincerity  and  thoughtful- 
ness;  and  though  the  parents  speedily  forgot  their 
emotions,  nevertheless  the  child's  name  testified  to 
them,  ;ind  was  to  himself  like  a  sacred  obligation  laid 
upon  him,  which  he  had  to  strive  to  fulfil  by  making 
his  life  correspond  in  some  measure  to  his  name.  It 
is  singular  how  often  names  imposed  by  pious  parents 
came  to  be  realized  in  the  child's  career;  how  often  the 
name  was  expressive  of  the  significance  of  the  man's 
life.  To  take  one  or  two  cases.  Elijah  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  prophet  of  Jehovah;  his  whole  life  was  spent 
in  the  effort  to  banish  false  gods,  to  bring  the  nation 
to  acknowledge  Jehovah  alone.  His  name,  ,/«/<  /.-,•  fmd, 
is  the  complete  expression  of  his  whole  activity.  The 
name  of  Isaiah  furnishes  another  instance.  He  is  the 
prophet  more  than  any  other  of  *<il<-ati<>n;  a^ain,  his 
name,  salvation  of  trod,  sums  up  his  teaching.  Perhaps 
even  Jeremiah  may  mean  "God-rejected,"  not  express- 
ing his  own  relation  to  God,  but  the  relation  of  his  era, 
of  his  people,  for  he  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
exile.  And  once  more,  Ezekiel  ("God  is  strong."  or 
'•God  will  lay  hold  of")  is  a  name  not  without  signifi- 
cance in  a  prophet  who  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
return,  teaching  that  God,  who,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
had  thnnm  oiFhis  people,  would  now  lay  hold  of  them, 
and  bring  them  back:  or  that  God,  who  had  rejected, 
was  ahle.  to  restore  (cf.  the  significance  of  ti/itultfai, 
"Almighty,''  in  the  patriarchal  time).  Much  of  this  may 
lie  coincidence.  JJnt  some  of  it  may  lie  due  to  Provi- 
dence guiding  the  choice  of  the  parent  to  such  names 
as  will  be  significant  and  signs  to  the  people.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  both  Micah  and  Malaehi  and  Isaiah  all 
see  signs  in  their  names  (see  above1);  and  all  refer  to 
them — Malaehi  and  Micah  covertly — Isaiah  openly; 
"Behold  I  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath  u'iven 
me  are  for  signs,"  is.  viii.  is.  His  children,  Shearjashub 
(•'a  remnant  shall  return"),  and  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz,  were  signs  by  their  names;  and  lie  no  doubt  also 
by  his  name  as  well  as  his  whole  attitude.  (Sometimes 
a  name  laid  upon  a  child  influenced  himself,  and  made 
him  that  which  his  name  signified.  But  perhaps  names 
very  often  embodied  the  current  thinking  and  feeling 
of  the  time.  What  more  fit  name  to  call  a  child  in  the 
days  when  a  life -and- death  struggle  was  going  on  be- 
tween the  truth  and  idolatry,  ihiuiJe/ion/k  /.s  <iu<l  >  And 
the  pious  parents  who  so  expressed  on  their  child  their 
faith,  were  blessed  to  see  him  the  mightiest  champion 
the  nation  had  beheld  of  that  same  faith.  The  name 
mcsscnycr  became  common  in  the  later  times  for  priest 
and  prophet  alike;  and  when  the  parents  of  the  last 
prophet  named  their  sou  nu's^dii/tr  of  Jehovah,  it  was 
perhaps  with  the  humble  hope  that  he  might  yet  fill 
some  office  and  speak  some  message  for  the  Lord,  and 
their  simple  faith  was  rewarded. 

The  names  called  sacramental,  i.e.  which  are  the  sign 
and  seal  of  some  promise  or  threat  or  divine  word  in 
u'ein-ral.  are  pretty  numerous,  and  very  well  known. 
They  were  given  sometimes  to  children  and  sometimes 
to  adults.  The  name  being  expressive  of  the  character 
and  the  relations,  a  new  name  was  the  symbol  of 
entrance  upon  a  new  career,  Re.  ii.  17,  and  into  new 
relations,  and  being  indeed  another  man.  Hence,  in 
the  East  still,  the  name  is  changed  on  entrance  upon  a 
new  office,  which  is  true,  to  some  extent,  among  our- 
selves, e.g.  when  a  man  is  "created"  a  peer.  The 
most  august  name  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Jesus  ("Sa- 


viour")— a  name,  the  sign  and  the  seal  of  the  promise 
of  a  sun;  "She  shall  bring  forth  a  sou,  and  thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins,"  ilat.  i.  L'l.  The  name  Shearjashub  ("a  rem- 
nant shall  return"),  given  to  the  child  of  Isaiah,  sym- 
bolized the  truth  current  among  the  prophets  since 
Joel,  that  judgment  must  come  upon  the  nation,  scat- 
tering it  into  exile,  but  not  extinguishing  it.  a  remnant 
purified  should  remain.  And  so  of  many  other  pro- 
phetic names,  which  resemble  quite  the  symbolic  actions 
which  the  prophets  were  often  enjoined  to  exhibit  to 
the  people.  Abraham,  Israel,  Solomon  ("prince  of 
peace"),  Je/.reel,  Ho.  i.  4,&e.,  and  many  more,  all  sym- 
bolize and  seal  the  word  of  promise  or  threatening  with 
which  they  are  accompanied. 

[The  subject  is  treated  in  the  following  works: — Ililler,  Oiio- 
masticuiii  Sacrum  (17IVJ;;  iSimoms,  Onomasticuw  \'<A.  Tut.  (1741); 
Wilkinson,  I'ovmtul  iVf/^.s  in  U«>,  J1M<:  (I8H.V);  Kwuld,  Lehrbuc/i, 
s.  >:i;0  fol;,'.;  see  al,o  Caspari,  AAc/m,  sect.  •_';  Neumann  on  Jere- 
miah, Introduction.]  [A.  n.  u.J 

NA'OMI  [jinctncsK,  plcasantncmi],  the  wife  of  Eli- 
melech,  who  withdrew  with  her  husband  and  two  sons 
into  the  land  of  Moab,  where  she  became  at  once  a 
widow  and  childless.  Sad  and  desolate  she  returned  to 
Bethlehem,  her  original  dwelling-place;  and  through 
the  bl'.'sr-iug  bestowed  on  the  faithful  attachment  of  her 
daughter-in-law  Ruth,  her  declining  years  were  shone 
upon  with  comfort  and  prosperity.  (.Sec  tinder  BOAZ 
and  UI;TH.) 

NAPH'TALI  [Sept.  Xe00aA«>]  was  the  sixth  son 
of  Jacob,  and  the  second  of  Bilhah,  the  handmaid  of 
Rachel,  Go.  xxx.  7,  s.  Our  translators  understand  the 
name  to  mean  "my  wrestling,"  and  render  Rachel's 
words  on  occasion  of  giving  name  to  the  child,  "With 
great  wrestlings  (or  wrestlings  of  God,  martin)  have  I 
wrestled  with  my  sister,  and  I  have  prevailed."  Le 
Clerc  and  others  prefer  the  sense  of  "my  art  or  con- 
trivance,'' which  is  also  approved  by  Puietschi  (inHer- 
zog"s  Realencyclopiidic,  sub  voc.);  but  the  Hub.  7VTO',  pre- 
vailed, favours  the  idea  of  a  struggle,  and  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  to  depart  from  the  common  interpre- 
tation. Nothing  is  recorded  of  Naphtali,  except  in  so 
far  as  he  was  identified  with  the  doings  of  his  brethren, 
the  other  eleven  patriarchs.  In  Jacob's  dying  pro- 
phecy, Xaplitali  was  described  "as  a  hind  let  loose:  he 
giveth  goodly  words,"  respecting  the  true  reading  and 
interpretation  of  which  there  has  been  much  discussion. 
If  the  Masoretic  reading  and  pointing  are  adhered  to, 
the  rendering  given  above  from  our  Authorized  Version 
is  better  than  any  other  which  has  been  proposed.  The 
hind  or  gazelle  (rrjrt)  is  a  common  and  beautiful  figure 
of  a  warrior,  light  and  rapid  in  his  movements,  2  Sa.  ii. 
is-,  i  ci>.  xii.  8,  and  the  epithet  nrn'^UJ  (shcluhaJi),  which 
Gesenius  would  render  tall,  is  far  better  understood  as 
"let  loose,"  "roaming  free  and  unconfined,"  as  in  Job 
xxxix.  ;•).  The  first  part  of  the  prophecy  would  thus  denote 
that  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  was  to  be  distinguished  for 
their  warlike  and  independent  spirit;  while  the  second 
member — "  he  giveth  goodly  words,"  or  words  of  beauty 
— foretold  that  they  would  be  equally  conspicuous  for 
gifts  of  poetry  and  eloquence — "Tribus  Naphtali,"  in 
the  words  of  Vatablus,  "erit  fortissima,  elegantissima, 
agillissima  et  facundissima;''  and  though  very  little  of 
the  special  history  of  the  tribe  lias  been  recorded,  there 
is  enough  of  valour  in  the  exploits  of  Barak  and  the 
other  men  of  Naphtali,  Ju.  iv.,  and  enough  of  high 
poetry  in  the  joint  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  pre- 
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served,  Ju.  v.,  to  justify  to  the  full  thu  prophetic 
anticipations  of  Jacob  regarding  the  descendants  of 
Naphtali.  Other  readings  of  the  original  have  been 
proposed  by  Bochart,  Lowth,  Herder,  and  others,  in 
which  they  have  thought  themselves  justified  by  the 
rendering  of  the  Septuagint,  which  deviates  very  widely 
from  the  Masoretic  text:  and  no  doubt  the  meaning 
thus  obtained  is  beautiful  and  appropriate  enough,  if 
referred,  as  the  prophecy  then  must  needs  be,  not  so 
much  to  the  character  of  the  tribe,  as  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  them.  "Naphtali  is  a  goodly  terebinth 
that  puts  forth  lovely  branches."  Dr.  Kitto  inclines 
to  this  view,  as  agreeing  better  with  the  blessing  of 
Moses  upon  the  same  tribe-:  "O  Naphtali.  satisfied 
with  favour,  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
possess  thuu  the  west  and  the  south,"  Ue.  xxxiii. :;::.  I'.ut 
we  dislike  all  such  purely  conjectural  changes  of  the 
Masoretie  text,  save  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
we  agree  with  Delit/sch  (Die  Ceut-sis  Ausgelixt,  1-:.:; ',  ''that 
it  is  not  advisable  to  alter  the  text  in  a  case  where  the 
Targums  and  the  Samaritan  version  support  it,  and  as. 
to  all  appearance,  the  prophet  Habakkuk  alreadv  read  it 
as  it  is  now  vocalized.  H;iK  iii.  \>.>,  where  the  words.  '  he 
makes  my  feet  like  hinds'  feet."  appear  to  allude  to  tin- 
first  half  of  the  prophecv." 

The  tribe  of  Naphtali,  at  the  time  of  the  exodus 
from  Kgypt,  numbered  /i-'llOd  males  able  to  bear  arms, 
Xii.  i.  I.',  i:;,  but  was  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  Ii>iiu' 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness  to  4.",  tun,  \,,.  x  xvi.  50.  Jt 
ranged  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as 
seventh  of  the  tribes  in  point  of  numbers.  I  luring  the 
encampments  of  the  desert,  its  place  was  to  th<-  north 
of  the  tabernacle  alongside  of  Dan  and  Asher:  and  on 
the  march  it  brought  up.  with  the  same  tribes,  the  rear 
of  the  whole  column.  Xu.  x.  ^:.--.'--.  The  portion  of  the 
land  of  promise  assigned  to  Naphtali  was  the  extreme 
north-easterly  district,  extending  on  the  north  to  tin- 
foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  on  the  south  in  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret;  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  upper 
stream  of  the  Jordan,  ami  on  the  west  by  the  territory 
of  Asher,  which  separated  it  from  the  sea.  The  ques- 
tion of  its  eastern  frontier,  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  v.  i,  •-'->,  reached  as  far  as  the  city  Damascus 
(/J-fXpi-  <ia.fj.a.ffKOL'  TruXfwsb  was  recently  discussed  in  the 
Journal  of  Xacnd  and  Classical  Philology,  by  Thrupp 
and  Tregelles  (Nos.  for  KV>,  i.«:>fi\  who  both  favour  the 
idea  of  a  much  wider  extension  in  that  direction  than 
has  usually  been  supposed;  but  their  arguments  have 
not  sufficed  to  convince  Kwald,  who  reviews  them  in 
his  eighth  Jahrlmcli,  and  who  very  justly  thinks  that 
the  statement  of  Josephus  ought  not  to  be  pressed. 
The  territory  included  in  these  limits  was  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  of  the  whole  land,  and  fulfilled  well  the 
blessing  pronounced  upon  the  tribe  by  Moses,  DC.  xxxiii.  i3, 
already  quoted.  It  included  the  sources  of  Jordan, 
the  Sea  of  Merom,  and  the  hilly  region  called  Mount 
Naphtali,  Jos.  xx.  r,  now  called  Djebel  Safed.  Among 
its  considerable  towns  were  Haxor,  Kedesh,  Chinnereth, 
(afterwards  called  Gennesareth),  and  Migdal-el,  after- 
wards called  Magdala. 

The  men  of  Naphtali  did  not  immediately  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  land  assigned  to  them  by 
Joshua.  They  did  not  "drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethshemesh,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Bethanath,  but 
dwelt  among  the  Canaanitos,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land;  nevertheless  the  inhabitants  of  Bethshe- 
mesh  and  Bethanath  became  tributaries  unto  them," 


•hi.  i.  3,1.  Tiiis  circumstance,  and  the  geographical 
position  of  the  district  upon  the  northern  border  of 
the  country,  which  necessarily  led  to  a  considerable 
admixture  of  their  heathen  neighbours  with  the  Naph- 
talites,  gave  occasion  to  that  part  of  the  land  being 
called  rx-n  r::,  i.e.  tJ/c  dit/rlct  »f  t/,<  (laiti/iit,  and 
froi  11  this  ai:.-iin  first  the  frontier  and  afterwards  the 
whole  of  North  Palestine  came  to  be  called  Galilee, 
Jos.  xx.  7:  xxi.  :;•_';  Is.  ;\.  i.  Their  position  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  laid  the  tribe  open,  of  course,  to  the  first 

!  dangers  of  invasion  in  that  direction,  and  they  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  with  honour,  in  the  davs  of  Barak 

!  and  Gideon,  for  their  services  in  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tion's independence.  In  the  son:;-  of  Deborah  and 
Barak,  Ju.  v.  i^,  Naphtali  and  Xebulon  are  applauded  as 
''a  people  that  jeoparded  their  liv-s  unto  the  death  in 
the  high  places  of  the  field:"  and  on  repeated  occasions 
they  went  to  the  help  of  Gideon  against  the  Midianites. 
Ju.  vi. .-!.-,;  vii.  <j;!.  Naphtali  shared  in  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes:  and  shared  also  largely  in  the  calamities  which 
that  divi-ion  nf  the  strength  of  a  .-mall  nation  brought 
upon  both  sections  at  the  hands  of  their  powerful 
neighbours.  In  the  reigns  of  Baasha  king  of  Israel, 
and  Asa  king  of  .Judali.  this  tribe  was  the  first  to 
suffer  from  the  invasion  of  IVnhadad  king  of  Syria, 
\\lio  "sent  the  captains  of  the  hosts  which  he  had 
against  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  smote  all  Cinneroth, 
with  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,"  iKi.xv.  20,  especially  "all 
its  store  i-itit  s."  2  Cli  xvi.  i.  It  was  also  one  of  the  first 
tribes  to  be  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians. 
"In  the  days  of  Pekah.  king  of  Israel,  came  Tiglath- 
pileser.  king  of  Assyria,  and  took  ....  Kedesh  and 
Ha/")1  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and 
carried  them  captive  to  Assyria,''  •>  Ki.  xv.  -j<i.  Here  the 
canonical  notices  of  the;  tribe  end;  but  it  is  worth  while 
adding  that  Tobit,  who  gives  name  to  one  of  the  books 
of  the  Apocrypha,  belonged  to  Naphtali.  for  he  tells 
us  that  ''in  the  time  of  Knemessar  (or  Shalmaneser), 
Uiiiu  of  the  As-yrians.  he  was  led  captive  out  of  Thisbe, 
which  is  at  the  right  hand  of  that  city  which  is  called 
Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  in  Galilee,  above  Aser;"  that  be- 
came with  his  brethren  to  Nineveh,  and  that  the  most 
High  gave  him  grace  and  favour  before  Knemessar, 
who  made  him  purveyor  to  the  palace.  [p.  i..] 

NAPHTU'HIM  [etymology  uncertain],  an  Egyptian 
race,  classed  among  the  sons  of  Mizraim,  placed  in  the 
genealogy  between  Lehabim  and  Pathrusirn,  GC.  x.  i:i; 
1  Ch.  i.  11.  Bochart  (Thai.  iv.  2<i)  would  find  some  trace  of  the 
name  in  Ne<£i-s,  the  wife  of  Typhon;  and  others  in  the 
name  Naphit,  discovered  by  Champollion  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  But  such  approximate  resem- 
blances may  be  more  accidental  than  real,  and,  if  we 
were  more  sure  of  their  connection  with  Naphtuhim 
than  we  can  ever  be,  would  yet  go  but  a  short  way  to 
determine  the  original  settlements  of  the  race  who  bore 
the  name.  That  they  occupied  a  region  not  far  from  the 
Lehabim  and  the  Pathrnsim  is  probable  from  their  place 
in  the  genealogy;  but  any  more  exact  determination 
seems  now  impossible. 

NARCIS'SUS,  a  Greek  name  borne  by  one  who  was 
probably  one  of  Paul's  Greek  converts  to  the  faith,  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, was  residing  in  Rome.  He  sends  a  salutation  to 
those  who  belonged  to  Narcissus — his  household,  as  our 
translators  put  it,  Ho.  xvi.  n,  indicating  that  Narcissus 
was  at  the  head  of  a  Christian  family.  Beyond  this 
we  have  no  definite  information  respecting  him. 
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NATHAN  [whom  God  ha*  u/'vcn,  according  to  Ge- 
senius;  (ioil  /••>•  «  f/irfr,  Fiirst:  literally,  ,'/"'"','/  "r  ,'/'''Y"i- 
1.  A  prophet  \vho  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  David:  he  is  commonly  described  by  this  title 
"  the  prophet,"  attached  to  his  name.  It  was  he  with 
whom  the  king  took  counsel  svhen  he  intended  to  build 
tlte  temple:  and  though  Nathan  was  divinely  com- 
missioned to  lay  an  arrest  upon  the  execution  of  this 
project,  still  in  doing  so  he  communicated  a  vision  he 
had,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  of 
the  perpetuity  of  David's  throne  and  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  'David  to  bnild  the  real  temple,  -2  s.i.  vii.  i-ir;  icii. 
xvii.  1-15.  It  was  Nathan  who  was  sent  by  the  Lord  to 
briii'.;-  David  to  the  knowledge  and  sense  of  his  sin  in 
taking  the  wife  of  [*riah;  and  this  he  accomplished 
with  marvellous  success,  Ps.  li  title,  aided  l>v  his  touching 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  the  ewe-lamb,  2  Sa.  xii.  i-ir>. 
As  this  difficult  ami  painful  duty  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  including  the  announcement  that  Bathsheba's 
child  should  die,  he  seems  to  have  received  a  sort  of 
compensation,  vev.  24,  %:,,  by  being  sent  on  occasion  of 
the  birth  of  Solomon  to  announce  that  the  Lord  loved 
him,  and  to  give  the  child  the  symbolical  name  Jedi- 
diah.  Onec  again,  in  David's  old  age,  it  was  Nathan 
who  chiefly  had  the  arrangements  to  make  for  securing 
the  succession  of  Solomon  to  the  throne  and  defeating 
the  conspiracy  of  Abiathar,  i  Ki.  i.  7-40.  Like  many  of 
the  later  prophets,  he  seems  to  have  employed  himself 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  writing  the  history  of  his 
people  and  their  kings,  not  of  course  as  mere  history, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  law  and  purposes  of  God.  Thus, 
"  the  acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they 
are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad 
the  seer,  with  all  his  reign,  and  his  might,  and  the 
times  that  went  over  him,  and  over  Israel,  and  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  countries,"  iCh.xxix.  29,30.  Also, 
'•'the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  first  and  last,  are 
they  not  written  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  in  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the 
visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Nebat  ?"  -2  ch.  ix.  29.  These  writings  of  Nathan,  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  were  part  of  the  materials  from 
which  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  and  Chronicles 
were  compiled;  although  it  maybe  equally  unprofitable 
and  presumptuous  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  was  accomplished.  These  two  texts  prove 
that  Nathan  lived  beyond  the  time  of  David's  death, 
yet  not  necessarily,  and  we  think  not  probably,  beyond 
the  death  of  Solomon. 

It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  relations  of  inti- 
mate friendship  subsisted  between  the  prophet  Nathan 
and  the  prince,  to  whom,  when  still  a  child,  he  had 
brought  the  emphatic  blessing  of  Jehovah  (all  the  more 
emphatic  because  he  had  already  dealt  faithfully  and 
wisely  with  the  sinning  parents),  and  whom  he  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  of  placing  firmly  on  the 
throne.  The  conjecture  is  therefore  plausible  that  he 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  two  of  his  sons  occupy- 
ing very  high  positions  at  the  court  of  Solomon,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony,  i  Ki.  iv.  5,  "  And  Azariah  the  son 
of  Nathan  was  over  the  officers;  and  Zabud  the  son  of 
Nathan  was  principal  officer,  and  the  king's  friend." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  assert  that  a  different 
Nathan  is  intended  here,  or  even  two  of  them,  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  he  is  in  error. 
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2.  NATHAN.     One  of  the  sons  of  David  and  Bath- 
sheba,  2Sa.  v.  14;  i  Ch.  iii.  5;  xiv.  4.     It  is  rather  curious  that 
in  these  lists  his  name  should  stand  before  that  of  Solo- 
mon, who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  who  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  the  elder  of  the  two.      It  is 
through  Nathan  that  Luke  traces  the  genealogy  of  our 
Saviour  up  to  David,  I,u.  iii.::i.      We  think  it  by  far  the 
most  probable  opinion  that  this  is  the  Nathan  meant  in 
Zee.  xii.  12,  in  the  account  of  the  great  mourning,  when 
the  Lord  should  pour  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplica- 
tions iijvm  the  lioiift  of  Ddrid  and  vfimi  tin  i  nlt<iJ>il<i  nt.< 
of  Jerusalem.       "And    the    land   shall   mourn,   every 
family  apart:  the  family  of  the  house;  of  David  apart, 
and  their  wives  apart;  the  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan 
apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  the  family  of  the  hou>e  of 
Levi  apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  the  family  of  Shimei 
apart,  and  their  wives  apart;  all  the  families  that  remain, 
every  family  apart,  and  their  wives  apart."     In  this 
illustration  by  examples  of  the  extent  of  the  mourning 
among  the  individual  houses  or  families,  the  prophet 
takes  the  two  most  prominent  of  these  houses,  the  one 
connected  with  the  throne  and  the  other  with  the  sanc- 
tuary: and  then  in  these  he  further  specifics  particular 
branches,    that  of    Nathan  under  David's  house,   and 
that  of  Shimei  under  Levi's,  no  doubt  on  account  of 
some  prominence  to  which  these  had  at  the  time  at- 
tained, of  which  we  probably  have  some  confirmation 
in  the  genealogy  ^ivt-n  by  Luke,  which  we  have  already 
noticed. 

3.  NATHAN.      He  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  li-t 
of  David's  mighty  men,  "  Igal  the  son  of  Nathan  of 
Zobah,"  2  Sa.  xxiii.  3fi,  though  in  1  Ch.  xi.  38.  the  corre- 
sponding statement  is  ''Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan." 
The  designation  of  this  person  anXnfhati  <-f  Zo/*ah  may 
naturally  be  understood  to  point  him  out  as  different 
from  another  Nathan  with  whom  he  might  have  been 
confounded,   namely,   the   prophet    Nathan :    and  this 
affords  some  slight  confirmation  of  the  view  we  have 
taken,  when  we  identified  the  prophet  with  the  father 
of  the  two  men   at  the  court  of  Solomon;  since  that 
Nathan  has  110  designation   whatever  attached  to  his 
name,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  is  the 
person  best  known  of  those  who  bore  this  name. 

4.  NATHAN.    A  man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  ,J  udah. 
of  a  family  which  had  Egyptian  blood  in  it,  i  Cl>.  ii.  :;c,  see 

vev.  34. 

5.  NATHAN.     A  chief  man  of  the  Levites,   one  of 
Ezra's  companions  in  returning  from  Babylon,  Kzr.  viii.  HI. 

6.  NATHAN.     One  of  the  men  who  put  away  their 
strange  wives  at  the  time  of  Ezra's  reformation,  E/r. 

x.  3!).  [<;.  C.  M.  D.] 

NATHAN'AEL  [God-f/lren],  the  New  Testament 
form  of  the  Hebrew  NETHANEEL,  and,  indeed,  the 
form  adopted  for  this  by  the  Sept.  CSa0avar]\).  It 
occurs  but  once  in  our  English  Bibles,  as  the  name 
of  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  our  Lord,  who  was 
hailed,  even  on  his  first  approach,  as  "an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,"  .Tn.  i.  47.  The 
notices  given  of  him  in  the  Gospel  of  John — where 
alone  they  occur — seem  to  mark  him  out  as  a  disciple 
in  the  closer  sense;  for  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and  established 
in  the  belief  of  his  Messiahship.  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  apostolic  calling, 
]  Jn.  i.  45-51;  and  when  our  Lord  showed  himself  to  his 
I  apostles  after  his  resurrection,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
j  of  Galilee,  Nathanael  is  found  among  them,  Jn.  xxi.  2. 
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The  prevailing  belief  in  the  church  concerning  him, 
from  early  times,  therefore,  lias  been,  that  he  actually 
was  an  apostle,  and  is  the  same  with  the  Bartholomew 
of  the  other  evangelists-  Bartholomew  being  the  pat- 
ronymic (son  of  TholmaiK  like  Barjonas  in  the  case 
of  Simon,  and  Xathanael  his  own  proper  name.  (,<«• 
BARTHOLOMEW.) 

NAZARENE,  the  English  form  of  Xafap^os,  "'an 
inhabitant  or  native  of  Xa/.areth;"  but  the  (i reek  takes 
also  the  form  of  Xafw/icuos.  the  corresponding  form  to 
which  in  Knglish  would  have  been  A'«ror<'<//<.  This, 
however,  our  translators  have  never  used;  and  of  the 
two  occasions  on  which  .Y«:«r<  nc  has  been  adopted,  Mat 
ii.  •2'.',;  Ac.  xxiv.  9,  the  more  exact  form  in  each  cast.'  would 
have  been  X'a/.ora-an.  In  all  other  cases  the  rendering 
uiveii  is  by  the  use  of  the  substantive  with  the  preposi- 
tion, "Jesus  of  Nazareth:"  and  it  corresponds  much 
more  frequently  to  Xaj'w/jcuos  than  to  N'afa/Mji'os— 
there  beiii'.:1  onlv  a  few  passages  in  which  the  latter  is 
found,  Mar.  i.  1M;  xiv.  i;7;  xvi.  il;  Lu  iv.  -Jl.  while  the  other  oc- 
curs with  much  frequency.  In  the  ureat  majority  of 
cases  the  term  was  applied  in  its  simply  local  sense,  to 
denote  the  place  of  our  Lord's  supposed  birth  and  early 
residence;  but  in  at  least  one  of  the  passages  already 
referred  to,  Ac.  x\iv.  n,  it  undoubtedly  carries  a  contemp- 
tuous reference,  as  if  from  its  very  name  the  Xazaivm- 
sect  must  be  a  despicable  one. 

It  is  also  cliieflv  in  connection  with  this  idea  that  we 
are  to  explain  the  only  passage  in  the  whole  series 
which  occasions  any  difficulty  in  the  interpretation. 
St.  Matthew  relates,  that  Joseph  and  Mary  wen;  con- 
ducted on  their  return  from  Kgypt  to  take  up  tin  ir 
abode  in  Nazareth,  "that  it  might  ho  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  he  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene  (lit.  X'<azora-an\"  Mat  ii.  .:;.  The  very  form  of 
the  words  here  employed  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
not  so  much  any  specific  prophecy,  as  the  combined 
import  of  a  class  of  prophecies,  to  which  the  Evangelist 
refers,  as  meeting  with  their  fulfilment:  not  a  predic- 
tion uttered  by  a  particular  prophet,  but  something 
spoken  bv  the  prophets  in  general.  But  for  this  see 
at  the  close  of  next  article. 

NA'ZARETH,  the  town  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  to 
which  they  returned  with  the  infant  Jesus  (as  r'i]v 
TTO\IV  iavTwif),  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  events 
connected  with  his  birth  and  earliest  infancy,  Lu.  ii.  :v.>: 
Mat.  ii.  2-'.  Previous  to  that  event,  the  place  is  altogether 
unknown  to  history.  Tn  Old  Testament  scripture  it  is 
never  once  named.  Josephus,  though  personally  fami- 
liar with  the  whole  district  in  which  it  lies,  is  equally 
silent  regarding  it.  The  secluded  nature  of  the  spot 
where  it  stands,  together  with  its  own  insignificance, 
seem  to  have  combined  to  shroud  it  in  that  obscurity 
on  account  of  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  divinely 
chosen  for  the  upbringing  of  Cod's  incarnate  Son.  As 
his  forerunner.  John  the  Baptist,  ''was  in  the  desert." 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  ''till  the  day  of  his  showing 
unto  Israel."  so  the  great  Messiah  himself,  till  his 
public  ministry  began,  was  hidden  from  the  world 
among  the  Galilean  hills.  The  southern  range  of  these 
hills  bounds,  with  its  lofty  wall,  the  vast  and  noble  plain 
of  Esdraelon  or  Jezreel,  on  its  northern  side,  from  the 
Bay  of  Acre  on  the  west,  to  Mount  Tabor  on  the  east. 
About  five  miles  west  of  Tabor,  the  traveller,  coming 
from  the  south,  ascends  this  mountain  range  by  a  steep 
and  rugged  path,  which,  winding  onwards  and  upwards 
through  the  hills,  brings  him  suddenly  into  a  small 


sequestered  hollow  among  their  summits;  and  here, 
nestling  close  in  at  the  base  of  the  loftiest  of  the  encir- 
cling heights,  he  beholds — what  must  ever  be  to  the 
Christian  one  of  the  most  profoundly  interesting  scenes 
on  the  face  of  this  earth— the  home,  for  thirty  years, 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

In  speaking  of  the  precise  position  of  Nazareth, 
Stanley  says:  "  The  village  stands  on  the  steep  slope 
of  the  SUI'TH-WKS'IT.KX  side  of  the  valley"'  (Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  3ii.'>).  \Vilson  (Lauds  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  ifj) 
observes,  that  ''the  village  of  Nasirah,  or  Nazareth, 
stands  on  the  aintcrn  side  of  the  basin  in  which  it  is 

situated."  Thomson  /n,e  Land  and  tin-  Hook,  New  York  ed 
vi il  ii.  p.  rn>  seems  to  place  it  on  the  ii-mfn-n  side.  Such 
varying  statements  as  these,  occurring  in  the  narratives 
of  travellers  all  of  whom  have  personally  visited  the 
place,  illustrate  the  ditlen-nce  between  writing  on  such 
a  point  from  recollection  and  writing  at  the  time  and 

on    the  spot.       1  >r.    1'orter    (Handl k  I'm-  Syria  and  Palestine, 

vnl.  ii.  ;:.v.n,  who  seems  habitually  to  have  followed  this 
latter  course,  has,  with  perfect  accuracy,  as  the  writer 
of  this  notice  can  attest,  described  Xazareth  as  lying 
al  the  bottom  of  "the  hill  on  the  north  side  "of  the 
little  plain. 

As  regards  the  town  itself.  Robinson  represents  its  pre- 
sent population  as  consisting  of  the  following  numbers 
and  religious  denominations,  \i/..  Creek  elmrch.  lnli>; 
Creek  Catholics,  .rjti;  Latins.  )su;  Maronites,  Kill;  Mos- 
lems. I;MI;  making  in  all,  31 'Jo  persons.  1'orter.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  inhabitants 
cannot  be  fewer  than  -loon.  This  population  is,  in  all 
probabilitv,  considerably  greater  than  that  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Of  its  condition  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  <  'hristian  era  next  to  nothing 
is  known.  Eusebius,  in  his  Onomasticon,  alludes  to  it  as 
a  village  near  Mount  Tabor.  Epiphanius,  in  his  book 
against  heresies,  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  speaks  of  it  as  formerly  a  /<»i-n,  but  in  his  day 
a  village:  and  states  that,  from  times  prim-  to  those  of 
Josephus,  onward  to  the  reign  of  the  elder  Constantine, 
none  but  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  it.  Being  him- 
self a  native  of  Jud:ea,  and  born,  as  is  believed,  of 
Jewish  parents,  his  information  on  such  points  as  these 
is  not  likelv  to  have  been  incorrect.  And  if  so,  it 
effectually  overturns  all  confidence  in  those  many 
monkish  traditions  of  which  the  modern  Nazareth  is 
full.  If  several  centuries  elapsed  before  Christians 
resorted  to  it,  or  dwelt  in  it  at  all,  it  must  needs  have 
been  utterly  impossible  to  identify,  as  those  traditions 
pretend  to  do,  the  precise  locality  of  any  one  of  the 
memorable  incidents  from  which  it  derives  its  undying 
fame. 

In  the  sixtli  century,  although,  so  far  as  appears,  no 
trace  had  been  found  of  either  the  house  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  or  of  the  scene  of  the  annunciation  ;  those  who 
trade  in  discoveries  of  that  kind  were  then  already  at 
work.  Antoninus  Martyr,  who,  in  the  course  of  that 
century,  went  from  Tyro  to  visit  Nazareth,  found  there 
a  synagogue,  in  which,  as  he  was  told,  had  stood  the 
very  bench  on  which,  along  with  the  children  of  the 
place,  Jesus,  in  his  childhood,  had  sat;  but  which,  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews  had 
carried  off"  ( llcl.  lib.  Hi.  do  urbibus  ct  vieis  PaUestinse).  Tn  the 
immediately  succeeding  century,  however,  almost  every- 
thing of  which  tradition  boasts  at  the  present  day  in 
Nazareth  had  become  an  accepted  and  firmly  established 
belief  of  that  superstitious  age.  Writing  of  the  holy 
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of  Israel,  namely,  when  they  themselves  arc  in  their 
uncleanness,  as  is  explained  in  the  next  verse.  In 
these  cases  the  separation  is  between  tile  holy  ami  the 
profane:  and  this  usage  naturally  leads  to  the  special 
meaning  of  the  term  //«.://•  in  the  other  twelve  places 
in  which  it  occurs. 

2.  The  germs  of  the  custom  now  under  consideration 
reach  farther  hack  than  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 
The  manner  in  which  the  topic  is  introduced  in  the 
hook  of  Numbers  (ch.  vi.)  indicates  that  the  nazir  was  not 
unfamiliar  to  the  minds  of  the  Israelites.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  term  to  the  undressed  vine  of  the  sabbatical 
year  in  a  previous  book  (Lev.)  tends  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. A  custom  of  this  kind  might  have  readily 
grown  iip  during  the  long  sojourn  in  Egvpt.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  exposure  of  Noah  through  the  im- 
moderate use  of  wine,  was  a  perpetual  warning  against 
the  evil  of  intemperance.  The  unteiided  or  only  rudely 
trimmed  hair  of  Joseph  during  the  thirteen  years  of 
his  servitude,  by  which  he  was  separated  from  the 
Egyptians  among  whom  he  dwelt,  had  a  place  in  the 
memories  of  his  kinsmen.  The  distinction  of  the  clean 
and  the  unclean  ascends  to  the  period  beyond  the  Hood. 
And  the  connection  of  death  with  sin  was  sufficient 
to  attach  the  character  of  ceremonial  defilement  to  am 
contact  with  a  dead  body.  All  these  recollections  of 
the  past  were  lodged  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
out  of  them  it  was  possible  to  elaborate  something  very 
closely  resembling  the  custom  of  the  Nazarite. 

The  institution  had  a  certain  degree  of  coincidence 
with  various  customs  of  the  Gentiles.  In  later  times, 
cutting  off  the  hair  and  dedicating  it  to  a  certain  deity 
was  in  practice  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Sailors 
were  wont  to  do  so  after  shipwreck  (Lucian,  Epigr.;  Juv 
sat.  xii.  si).  Boys  also,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
consecrated  their  hair  to  some  divinity.  Abstinence 
from  wine,  flesh,  and  other  kinds  of  food,  was  not  un- 
usual among  the  heathen.  Defilement  by  contact  with 
the  dead  was  a  notion  prevalent  among  many  nations. 
Such  general  coincidence  of  custom  and  sentiment  was 
to  be  expected  among  those  who  were  connected  by 
history  and  physiology,  as  branches  of  the  same  race. 
But  beyond  this,  there  was  nothing  in  the  manners  and 
customs  even  of  the  Egyptians  to  give  origin  or  shape 
to  the  institute  of  the  Nazarite. 

o.  The  law  of  the  iiazir  is  laid  down  in  Xu.  vi.  1-21. 
From  the  second  verse  it  appears  that  either  male  or 
female  might  assume  this  obligation.  It  was  a  vow 
undertaken,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  at  the  free  will 
of  the  individual;  in  extraordinary  cases,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God.  imposed  on  the  individual  by  means  of 
the  parent.  The  main  import  of  this  vow  was  "to 
separate  oneself  unto  the  Lord."  ft  was  consequently  a 
religious  observance,  which  must  therefore  be  regulated 
by  a  divine  ordinance.  Its  obligation  was  either  for 
a  term  of  days  or  for  life.  The  two  kinds  of  devotees 
are  accordingly  distinguished  in  the  ]\lishna  as  C'p'  n"i: 
"Nazarites  of  days,"  and  n'S?  ''Vi:.  "Nazarites  of  per- 
petuity.'' The  present  ordinance  refers  only  to  the 
Nazarite  of  days.  The  number  of  days  depended  on 
the  will  of  the  devotee,  and  extended  usually  to  thirty, 
sometimes  to  sixty  or  one  hundred  days. 

The   Nazarite   of    days,    Nazaracm  rotirus,  was    to 
separate  himself  from  ordinary  men  in  three  things,  ! 
ver.  3-r.     (1.)  He  was  not  to  partake  of  wine  or  strong  : 
drink  in  any  form.     Wine  was  the  beverage  prepared 
with  more  or  less  of  art  from  the  vine- grape,  and  was 


to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  as  "vinegar  of  wine," 
apparently  an  acid  kind  of  wine,  "liquor  of  grapes," 
grape-juice  or  must,  "moist  grapes  or  dry,''  and  "any- 
thing made  of  the  vine- plant,  from  the  kernel  (grape- 
stone)  to  the  husk,"  were  all  equally  forbidden.  "Strong 
drink''  was  chiefly  the  juice  expressed  from  the  date, 
or  flowing  from  an  incision  made  in  the  palm-tree,  and 
sometimes,  as  well  as  wine,  spiced  or  drugged  to  add  to 
its  flavour  or  strength.  This  also  was  excluded  from 
use,  whether  in  its  acid  or  sweet  state.  (2.)  The  hail- 
was  not  to  be  polled  during  the  period  of  separation. 
(3.)  The  Nazarite  was  not  to  make  himself  unclean  by 
contact  with  a  dead  body,  even  though  it  were  that  of 
his  nearest  relative. 

The  consequence  of  accidental  defilement  by  a  dead 
body  was  the  loss  of  the  previous  time,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  beginning  again  the  fulfilment  of  the  intended 
period,  ver.  0-12.  The  defiled  Nazarite  was  in  that  case 
to  shave  or  shear  his  head  in  the  day  of  his  cleansing, 
the  seventh  after  his  defilement,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
to  offer  by  the  priest  two  turtles  or  young  pigeons,  the 
one  for  a  sin-ottering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt- offering, 
and  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  trespass-offering; 
after  which  he  was  to  begin  anew  the  fulfilment  of  the 
appointed  days  of  his  separation.  His  desecration  by 
a  dead  body  is  alone  mentioned,  because  it  might  hap- 
pen without  his  will;  whereas  the  other  two  conditions 
of  his  vow  were  in  his  own  power,  and.  it  was  pre- 
sumed, would  not  be  violated. 

The  mode  of  celebrating  the  conclusion  of  the  days 
of  his  separation  is  then  minutely  prescribed  in  ver. 
13-20,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Among  other 
regulations  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Nazarite  "shall 
shave  or  shear  the  head  of  his  separation  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,''  and  put  the  hair 
in  "the  fire  which  is  under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace- 
offerings."  After  this  the  wave-offering  was  to  be  pre- 
sented, and  then  the  Nazarite  may  or  shall  drink  wine, 
probably  at  the  meal  on  the  conclusion  of  the  sacrifice. 
In  summing  up  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  in  ver.  21  it 
is  added,  "  beside  that  that  his  hand  shall  get:  according 
to  the  vow  which  he  vowed,  so  must  he  do  after  the 
law  of  his  separation."  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  usually  included,  beyond  the 
offerings  required  by  law,  something  dependent  on  the 
free-will  of  the  devotee.  Accordingly,  it  became  a 
custom  for  the  benevolent  and  pious  among  the  wealthy 
to  aid  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the  regular  or  the  free- 
will offerings  of  the  poorer  Nazarite  (Mishna,  Nazir,  ii.  5). 
Thus  Josephus  (Autiq.  xix.  c>,  i)  reports  that  Agrippa 
"ordained  that  many  of  the  Nazarites  should  have 
their  heads  shorn."  It  is  stated  in  the  Gemara,  that 
Alexander  Jannaeus  contributed  to  supply  the  victims 
for  three  hundred  Nazarites.  The  apostle  Paul  also 
complied  with  this  custom  when  he  was  "at  charges" 
with  the  four  men  "  who  had  a  vow  on  them,"  Ac.  xxi. 

I'.'i,  24. 

4.  The  meaning  of  this  interesting  ordinance  has 
been  largely  discussed  by  Philo  Judaeus,  Maimonides, 
Abarbanel,  and  other  Jewish  writers.  In  all  such  dis- 
quisitions there  is  a  basis  of  truth,  combined  with  an 
element  of  error,  derived  from  the  speculations  of  the 
age  or  of  the  individual.  From  a  review  of  all  the 
particulars  of  this  institute,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it 
was  a  typical  representation  of  a  holy  life —  forming,  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  prominent  examples  of  that 
fidelity  to  covenant  engagements,  for  the  interests  of 
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righteousness,  which  should  have  been  found  in  the 
whole  community  of  Israel.  Jt  exhibits  to  the  view 
a  practical  symbol  of  that  separation  from  sin  which 
is  coincident  with  dedication  to  (Jod.  It  is  a  part 
of  that  svstem  of  teaching  by  figures  which  was 
adapted  to  a  comparatively  unsophisticated  age.  It 
was  not  in  itself  a  principle  or  law  for  the  regulation 
of  conduct,  as  stoicism  or  asceticism,  but  a  divinely 
appointed  emblem  of  a  duly  regulated  life.  The  sym- 
bolical character  of  the  nazirate  is  manifest  from  its 
constitution.  It  was  not  incumbent  upon  any  indi- 
vidual or  order  of  men,  and  therefore  posse>scd  no 
inherent  moral  obligation.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
lasted  onlv  thirtv.  or,  at  most,  one  hundred  days.  It 
prohibited,  not  merely  intoxicating  drink,  hut  every 
product  of  the  vine,  whereas  for  purely  moral  purpo.-t •> 
the  Scripture  simply  enjoins  temperance  in  all  things. 
It  imposed  two  other  restrictions  which  are  not  in  them- 
selves moral,  but  only  typical  or  ceremonial,  namely, 
leaving  the  hair  unpolled  and  taking  no  part  in  tin- 
last  offices  that  involved  contact  with  the  dead. 

A  symbol  thus  regulated  by  a  divine  ordinance  must 
have  had  a  profound  significance.  Accordingly,  it  sets 
forth,  in  a  striking  and  beautiful  manner,  the  leailiir_r 
features  of  a  life  devoted  to  (Jod.  It  originates  in  a 
solemn  resolve  of  the  free-will,  and  is  in  this  respect  an 
interesting  emblem  of  a  godlv  life,  which  is  the  spon- 
taneous outgoing  of  a  heart  renewed  by  tin-  Spirit  of 
(Jod.  Jt  prescribes  abstinence  from  every  product  of 
the  vine.  The  intoxicating  quality  of  the  juice  c,f  tin- 
grape,  by  which  reason  is  clouded  and  unbalanced,  is  laid 
In ild  of  as  the  n't  representative  of  sin.  which  darkens 
the  intellect  and  corrupts  the-  will.  And  every  part  of 
the  vine  is  prohibited,  not  because  it  was  the  forbidden 
fruit,  as  some  .Jewish  doctors  affirm  (LiirhU''»>t  on  Ln.  i.  i;,; 
Jtiigec-  nil  the  At. moment,  Illust.  xxxviii.'),  but  because  this 
svmbolic  act  conveys  the  obvious  lessmi  to  refrain  frum 
sin  in  every  shape  and  of  every  degree,  as  the  slightest 
deviation  from  rectitude  indicates  a  depraved  nature  as 
truly  as  the  most  enormous  transgression.  The  growth 
of  the  beard  is  an  index  of  manhood:  and  the  unshorn 
lucks  present  a  striking  display  of  the  unrestrained 
luxuriance  of  corporeal  growth  and  beauty.  Tlu-v  are, 
therefore,  emblematic  of  power,  liberty,  youth,  and 
beauty,  and  of  the  unreserved  exertion  of  all  our  facul- 
ties in  the  service  of  our  ^laker  and  Saviour.  The 
determinate  choice  of  that  which  is  right  and  good  is 
the  principle  of  a  holy  life,  and  the  coming  forth  of 
that  choice  into  full  effect  is  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
The  flowing  locks  are  equally  expressive  of  childlike 
simplicity  and  feminine  grace,  and  therefore  of  that 
confiding  dependence  and  yielding  devotedness  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  new-born  child  of  (Jod.  This 
thought  is  well  brought  out  by  Fairbairn  (Tyi>"l-  ii.  ii'ii, 
in  harmony  with  Ainsworth  ami  Bauragarten.  Rut 
the  softness  of  a  faithful  heart  must  be  combined  with 
the  energy  of  a  valiant  spirit,  to  constitute  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  godly  or  Christian  character.  Samson, 
Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist  were  no  less  distinguished 
for  manly  fortitude  than  for  humble  deference  to  the 
will  of  (Jod.  Defilement  by  a  dead  body  is  the  third 
thing  to  be  avoided.  The  dead  body  is  the  victim  of 
death:  the  penalty  of  sin.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
the  seat  of  that  moral  corruption,  contact  with  which 
conveys  ceremonial  defilement.  This  furnishes  an  im- 
pressive semblance  of  that  state  of  sin  which  results 
even  from  descent  by  ordinary  generation  from  a  fallen 


head.  The  injunction  to  avoid  such  contact  speaks 
to  us  in  a  figure  of  the  obligation  to  sever  the  con- 
nection with  the  old  man.  which  is  corrupt  according 
to  the  deceitful  lusts.  The  necessity  of  beginning 
the  days  of  separation  unto  the  Lord  anew  on  being 
defiled  by  a  dead  body,  is  an  emphatic  representa- 
tion of  the  total  perdition  consequent  upon  sin,  and  of 
the  necessitv  of  a  new  righteousness  and  a  new  birth, 
in  order  to  recover  the  blessing  of  eternal  life.  Tims 
thi-  Nazarite  represented,  negatively,  abstinence  from 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh:  positively,  the  beauty  of  a  holy 
walk  springing  from  the  power  of  godliness:  and  rela- 
tively, the  transition  from  connection  with  the  dead 
Adam  to  union  with  the  living  (Jod.  These  are  the 
elements,  not  quite  developed  indeed,  of  that  power  of 
(iod  unto  salvation,  which  comes  to  its  outward  mani- 
fc.-tat ion  in  a  holv  life. 

..More  or  less  of  these  elementary  truths  have  been 
discovered  by  different  expositors  in  this  symbol.  The 
writer  of  an  able  article  in  Pmit/i'fs  Dtrtionari/  <>/  tl/c 
Ililili.  after  dismissing  the  theories,  that  it  c.\piv>M  .- 
the  divine  nature  working  in  man.  advocated  by  Aba r- 
banel  and  I'.iihr,  and  that  it  sets  forth  the  sovereignty 
of  the  will  over  the  lo\\er  tendencies  of  human  nature, 
favours  tin-  view  of  1'hilo  that  it  was  an  act  and  a  sign 
of  sell'- sacrifice.  Hut  the  idea  of  sacrifice  proper  docs 
not  seem  to  be  imaged  forth  by  any  part  of  the  Nazarite 
vow,  This  rather  svmboli/es  separation  from  sin  and 
consecration  to  (Jod  as  the  two  sides  of  the  same  act. 
It  tln-refore  combines  the  mortifying  of  sin  with  the 
cultivation  of  holiness  by  the  power  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit  of  (Jod;  and  so  embraces  in  a  comprehensive  unity 
all  that  is  scriptural  in  the  preceding  theories,  along 
\\ith  that  gnat  spiritual  change  from  which  alone  the 
conquest  of  sin  and  the  life  of  holiness  can  proceed. 

r>.  The  Na/.arite  for  life,  .Vi/ ~<ir«<  /'.>•  itittirii*.  ap- 
pears, not  in  the  legislation,  but  in  the  history,  of  God's 
people.  As  this  separation  reached  back  to  the  birth, 
it  could  not  arise  from  the  resolve  of  the  individual. 
And  as  it  was  a  restriction  of  the  liberty  common  to 
him  with  other  men,  it  could  not  be  justly  imposed  by 
any  but  the  Creator  himself,  or  by  the  parent  with  his 
consent.  The  only  express  case  of  a  Xazarite  from 
the  womb  is  that  of  Samson,  Ju.  xiii.  .".,  ii;\vi.  17.  Samuel 
also  came,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  Xaxarite  vow, 
i  S:i.  i.  ii;  and  .John  the  Baptist  was  to  "drink  neither 
wine  nor  strong  drink,  '  Lu.  i.  is.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  three  men  were  called  to  perform  their  part  in 
times  of  great  degeneracy  in  the  church,  and  special 
danger  to  its  existence.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this 
class  of  Nazarites  was  ever  very  numerous,  as  it  could 
not  be  reasonably  enjoined  by  parents  without  some 
reference  to  the  will  of  (Jod.  The  JSlishna  points  out 
a  distinction  between  Samson  and  other  Nazarites;  but 
it  seems  to  be  merely  inferred  from  the  facts  of  his 
life  as  far  as  they  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  His  con- 
tact with  the  dead.  .in.  xv.  i;,,  was  a  necessity  arising 
from  the  nature  of  his  mission,  and  may  have  been 
justified  on  that  ground,  even  without  ceremonial 
purification.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  such 
purification,  however,  is  not  a  proof  that  it  did  not 
take  place. 

(i.  The  vow  of  Paul,  Ac.  xviii.  is,  appears  not  to  have 
been  that  of  the  Nazir;  as  his  head  was  shorn,  not  in 
the  temple,  as  the  law  required,  but  at  Cenchreae. 
This,  however,  presents  no  difficulty:  as  there  was  a 
general  law  concerning  vows,  Le  xxvii.,  which  left  the 
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occasion  and  nature  of  the  vow  to  the  choice  of  the 
individual,  and  regulated  only  the  estimated  value  and 
mode  of  exchange  .if  the  tilings  vowed.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  there  was  free  scope  uiven  for  an  endless 
variety  of  vows,  that  they  did  not  all  necessarily  par- 
take of  a  ceremonial  character,  and  that  some  of  them 
may  have  included  any  one  or  more  of  the  conditions 
proscribed  for  the  Nazarite. 

As  the  priestly  office  presupposed  that  purity  of  life 
of  which  the  Nazarite  was  an  emblem,  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  present  some  points  of  correspondence. 
Thus  the  priests  were  to  abstain  from  wine  or  strong- 
drink  when  they  went  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation to  perform  their  official  functions,  Le.  x.  n. 
But  this  was  obviously  a  salutary  precaution  against 
their  boiny  disqualified  in  mind  or  body  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties.  And  hence  they  were  not 
prohibited  from  other  products  of  the  vine;  and  when 
not  officiating  they  were  under  no  restriction  but  the 
ordinary  one  of  temperance.  The  high-priest,  also, 
upon  whom  was  -'the  crown  nj:)  of  the  anointing  oil 
of  his  Hod,''  was  not  to  go  in  to  any  dead  body,  or 
defile  himself  for  his  father  or  his  mother,  Le.  xxi.  11,12. 
P>ut  the  ordinary  priests  were  not  placed  under  the 
same  restraint,  plainly  because  a  substitute  could  in 
this  case  be  found  for  one  who  was  under  a  temporary 
defilement. 

The  Nazir  did  not  sequester  himself  from  the  en- 
gagements or  enjoyments  of  domestic  or  social  life. 
His  vow  usually  lasted,  not  for  life,  but  for  a  number 
"f  days  determined  by  himself.  He  did  not  therefore 
form  a  fraternity,  but  continued  as  an  individual  to 
participate  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  every-day  life. 
This  vow  merely  afforded  to  persons  of  a  certain  tem- 
perament, in  a  certain  state  of  religious  feeling,  or  in 
entering  on  a  particular  enterprise,  a  course  of  typical 
observance,  in  which  the  higher  tone  of  a  devout 
imagination  might  find  a  definite  and  legitimate  scope. 
Such  a  mode  of  action,  when  undertaken  with  a  proper 
sense  of  its  symbolic  import,  in  accordance  with  the 
sanction  of  the  deity,  was  well  calculated  to  cultivate 
pure  desires  and  promote  holy  tempers  in  the  devotee 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  convey  useful  and 
impressive  lessons  to  those  who  were  intelligent  and 
respectful  witnesses  of  his  conduct  during  the  time  of 
his  separation. 

The  Nazarite  vow  was  practised  with  more  or  less 
frequency  during  all  periods  of  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory.    We  have  already  found  traces  of  its  observance  ' 
in  Judges  and  1  Samuel.      Amos  introduces  the  Lord 
expostulating  with  the  people,   because,  when  he  had 
raised   up  young  men  for  Nazarites,  they  had  given 
them  wine  to  drink,  Am.  ii.  11,12.     Jeremiah  laments  the 
miserable   change  that  had  come  over  the   Nazarites 
(princes,  Gesen.   Blayney)  in  consequence  of  the  deso- 
lations  of    the    holy  city  and   land.    La.  iv.  7,  s.      This 
lamentable  state  of  things  was  the  native  result  of  the 
national  defection.      The   Nazarite  vow  then   sprang  ; 
from  an  earnest  heart  as  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
formality  of  the  times.     It  was  a  cry  from  some  one 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  the  age  — 
a  welcome  ray  of  hope  amid  the  darkness  that  over-  : 
shadowed  the  church.     It  was  therefore  to  be  expected 
in  the  days  of  apostasy  and  peril.      Individual  piety  ; 
and  personal  circumstances  might  bring  it  forth  in  all 
conditions  of  the  church  militant. 

[On  the  Xazarite  see  among  other  works,  Mislnia,  Nxzir;  Cri- 
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lid  Sac,-*  on  .\iiiiil»:rs  vi.:  <  .'remer,  Xiizimevs;  C'arpzov,  Aj;pa- 
rutu*  C'riticat;  Spencer,  DC  Lftjibat  H,M,::  Ortlob  in  T/iesaurus 
Xovu*  Thtulogico-PhiloUjyicus ;  .Michaulis,  Laws  of  Moses;  BUhr, 
Hyrntiolil.-;  Kuald,  Altcrthiimer;  Ik-ngstenberg,  E<ji}L,t  and  the 
Book*  of  Moots.}  [j.  0.  M.-| 

NE'AH  [properly  t/,c  Xt«'i,  n:':n,  shukhir/,  motion]. 
one  of  the  places  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  territory 
of  Zebulon,  Jos.  xix.  in.  Tt  never  occurs  a^ain;  nor,  if  it 
was  a  town,  for  that  perhaps  may  be  questioned,  has 
any  trace  yet  been  found  of  it  in  modern  times. 

NEA'POLIS.  1.  A  city  of  Palestine,  the  Shcchem 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Sychar  of  the  New.  No- 
where in  Scripture  does  it  bear  the  later  name  of 
Niapolis.  It  is  now  called  Nablous.  (See  under 
SHECHEJI.) 

2.  NiCAPoLis,.  A  city  of  Macedonia;  hit.  39°  N.;  Ion. 
2-i°  20'  E.;  the  harbour  of  Philippi.  The  situation  of 
this  harbour  has  been  sometimes  doubted ;  but  Dr.  Clarke 
and  other  travellers  have  found  so  many  Roman  remains 
on  the  spot,  and  two  Roman  roads  concentrating  upon 
it,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  The 
Turks  call  it  Cavallo.  A  little  distance  from  it  is  an- 
other Turkish  village,  distinguished  as  Eski  Cavallo,  or 
the  old  Cavallo,  which  was  probably  the  ancient  Galep- 
sus  or  Esyme.  The  aspect  of  the  country  from  the 
coast  here  is  very  fine.  The  mountains,  and  especially 
.Mount  Symbolum,  rise  magnificently  from  the  plain,  and 
form  an  imposing  background.  St.  Paul  landed  here  in 
his  second  missionary  journey,  on  his  way  to  Philippi 
and  other  cities  of  Macedonia,  Ac.  xvi.  11.  [n.  C — s.J 

NEBA'IOTH,  or  NEBA'JOTH  [rv;:,  rvr  :  Sam. 
Pent.  PINI:].  A  pastoral  tribe  or  race  of  Arabia,  asso 
dated  with  Kedar  in  Is.  Ix.  7;  both  being  descended 
from  Ishniacl,  in  the  enumeration  of  whose  progeny,  in 
Ge.  xxv.  13,  Nebaioth  stands  first  and  Kedar  second; 
so  i  ch.  i.  2!).  In  Ge.  xxviii.  !i;  xxxvi.  3,  Nebaioth  is 
again  mentioned  as  the  brother-in-law  of  Esau.  The 
name  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Between  the  Nebaioth  of  Scripture  and  the  Naba- 
tasans  of  later  times,  a  point  of  connection  is  found  in 
•  losephus,  Antiq.  i.c  I2,s.  i,  where,  after  giving  the  list  of 
Ishmael's  twelve  sons,  as  in  Gc  xxv.  13-1;",  it  is  added: 
"These  inhabit  all  the  region  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  have  called  it  the  Nabatoari  country;'' 
compare  Gc.  xxv.  i\  The  sons  of  Abraham  not  included 
in  the  promise  thus  occupied  a  large  outer  circle  of 
country,  extending  eastward  and  southward  around 
the  Promised  Land.  From  the  nature  of  their  country 
their  occupation  was  chiefly  pastoral,  with  which,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  have  conjoined,  even  from  the  ear- 
liest period,  that  of  commercial  earners  between  the 
two  great  centres  of  civilization  for  those  times,  Meso- 
potamia and  Egypt,  Gc.  xxxvii.  25. 

In  the  Assyrian  annals  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
deciphered  by  Rawlinson  and  Hincks,  we  find  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  the  N<(bant  or  Nabatseans,  who  are 
mentioned  among  the  Aramean  tribes  bordering  on  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  These  tribes  were  subdued  by 
Sennacherib,  and  many  thousands  carried  captive  to 
Nineveh,  with  an  enormous  spoil,  consisting  chiefly  of 
sheep  and  goats  (Rawlinson's  Outline  of  the  History  of  As- 
syria, p.  19;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  141;  compare  Is.  Ix.  7) 
But  it  is  not  till  a  much  later  period  that  the  Naba- 
treans  become  prominent  in  history.  At  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  we  find  them  in  possession  of 
Arabia  Petrea,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  mountainous 
region  stretching  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  south,  and 
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along  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the  celebrated  city  of 
Petra  being  the  principal  seat  of  their  authority.  This 
city  and  the  region  around  it  had  previously  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Edomites,  and  how  it  came  into  posses- 
sion uf  the  Nabat&ans  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained 
(I'rideaux's  Connection,  i.  p.  13;  ii.  p.  il.~>;  Robinson's  Palestine, 
vol.  ii.  p.  i-iS,  l.'iii).  The  latter  were  probably  the  more 
powerful,  as  we  find  them  about  this  period,  '•'>!<)  BA'.. 
strong  enough  to  oiler  a  successful  resistance  t->  the 
attack  of  the  powerful  Antigonus  (Diod»nis  siculus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7:;.',  To::,  ed.  Itio4).  At  a  lat--r  period  we  read  of 
their,  for  tile  most  part,  peaceful  relation-;  with  the 
heroic  -Maccabees  (I  .M:ic.  v.  L>.1;  ix.  :j;,;  Joseijlms,  Antiq.  1).  xiii. 

c.  j,s.  in).  During  the  tirst  century  u.c.  they  attained 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity  under  their  king  Aretas, 
whom  Joseph  us  speaks  of  as  "a  person  then  very  illus- 
trious" ( Antic),  .xiii.  i:t,3  This  Aivtas  •  L  '•  i.L^>.  mi  coins 
p.-nrti  was  chosen  also  king  of  Damascus  (Antiq.  xiii.  I:.,L'  ; 
and  several  of  his  successors  in  I'etra.  and  also.  ;is 
appears  from  2  Co.  xi.  .".-!,  in  Damascus,  assumed  his 
name  (Antiq.  xvi.  a,  I  ,  which  thus  seems  to  have  been  or 
become  an  otlicial,  rather  than  a  personal,  designation. 
A  number  of  the  coins  struck  by  this  Arabian  or 
Xahata-an  dynasty  of  kin^s  are  still  extant  i/Vitsrln-iii 
.1.  l>.  M.  <;.  xiv.  :;«•.',  MI,  sc.;  witli  reference  to  UK-  Kevin  Numis- 

matiqne,  1S5S  p. -J!>-',  302,  &c.)  This  dynasty  ended  A.I'.  ln.">. 
the  kingdom  of  the  Xabata'ans  being  then  ine<>r|>- .rat.  >l 
with  the  Roman  empire,  under  the  name  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Arabia,  afterwards  I'alestina .  T.-rt  ia.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  Xabata-ans  of  I'etra  by  the 
Creek  and  Latin  writers  (Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  Ml,  M2; 
guatremC-re,  Memuirc  sur  les  Nat.aUx-iis  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqiic 
formi.p.G-.w). 

The  rock  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  in  so 
large  numbers  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  which  have 
recently  given  occasion  to  so  much  discussion,  are  now 
very  generally  supposed  to  be  of  Xabatiean  origin,  and 
to  date  from  the  centuries  immediately  before  and  after 
the  Christian  era.  when  the  prosperity  of  the  Xabatai-an 
kingdom  was  at  its  height.  See  on  this  subject  the 
discussions  in  the  Ji»rr,ml  »f  tin.  llcrnnin  Orintti.il 
Svfictij  (iii.  144,  &c.;  xiv.  303,  &c.;  xvi.:::',l,  ic.;  xvii.  •<:.',  7113). 

A  few  centuries  later  the  Xabat;eans  of  IV-tra  disap- 
pear from  history.  By  .Josephus  the  names  Xabata-an 
and  Arabian  are  employed  to  denote  the  same  people. 
Aretas  is  sometimes  styled  king  of  the  Xabata'ans,  at 
other  times  king  of  the  Arabians.  The  Xabatiean 
kingdom,  on  its  incorporation  with  the  Roman  empire, 
became  the  province  of  Arabia.  Yet.  what  is  very 
strange,  though  Josephus,  Diodorus.  Pliny,  and  the 
other  Creek  and  Roman  writers  who  mention  the 
Nabatteans,  speak  of  them  as  Arabians;  the  Arabian 
writers  themselves  seem  to  know  nothing  of  a  Xaba- 
ta>an  tribe  or  nation  to  the  south  or  east  of  Palestine.1 
It  is  evident  that  the  name  Xabatiean,  which  was  a 
native  name,  for  it  is  found  011  coins,  had  been  lost  in 
that  region  long  before  the  appearance  of  any  Arabian 
writer  on  geography  or  history.  But,  though  these 
writers  know  nothing  of  a  Xabatsean  tribe  or  kingdom 
of  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  Palestine,  they  make  fre- 

1  Sale  (Prel.  Disc.  sect.  1)  identifies  the  Xabatiean  kingdom  of 
Arabia-Petrea  with  the  kingdom  of  Gliassan.  in  Syria  Damas- 
cena,  five  of  whose  princes  bore  the  name  of  Hareth  —  Aretaa. 
Compare  Abulfeda  (/Hit.  Anteislam.  p.  129,  ed.  1831),  in  whose 
list  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Ghassanites  there  api«ars  the  name 
Xabt,  i  "  i^.j  -whence  possibly  the  name  Xabat;eun 


quent  mention  of  a  tribe  or  people  bearing  the  same 
name,  but  in  another  locality,  viz.  in  Babylonia.  With 
them  the  name  .\<idat  (in  its  various  forms)  appears 
to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  Babylonian."  Sometimes, 
indeed,  there  is  attached  to  it  a  much  wider  signifi- 
cance. But  the  Xabatseans  of  the  Arabian  writers  are 
|  not  of  the  Arabian  race;  by  these  writers  the  names 
1  Xabat;ean  and  Arabian  are  sharply  distinguished,  and 
even  opposed  to  one  another,  so  much  so,  that  the  for- 
mer is  sometimes  used  by  them  as  a  term  of  reproach 
(Chw..lson,  Uebcnvie,  n).  The  question  is  thus  started- - 
In  what  relation  did  these  Xahata-ans  of  Babylonia 
stand  to  the  Xabala-an  Arabs  of  Josephus  •  or  did  they 
belono-  to  an  entirely  diHi-ivnt  race,  the  apparent  iden- 
tity of  name  being  but  an  accident!  \Vith  this  is 
associated  another  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Xebaioth  of  Scripture  to  the  Xabata'ans  of  Arabia  and 
Babylonia. 

Ill  recent  times  this  subject  has  been  invested  with 
unusual  interest  by  the  investigations  of  .M.  (,>uatre- 
ini-re  and  l'r<>fessor  Chvvolson  of  St.  Petersburg,  into 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Xabata-ans  isccoun- 

tivmOiv,  in  tlie  NI'IIVIMU  .liM-.ri.al  Asiatiqnc  ('•  ir  I-:;."..  \,,1  xv.  p.  1  "i.", 
H7-137,  L'"'.'-L'7l;  and  Chwolson's  Die  Ssabicr,  vol.  i.  p.  i:'.i7-71n;  and 
("cl>L-nY>U-  del-  alt-habyli.nischcn  I.ituratur).  'I'he  latter  writer, 

e.-]iecially,  has  examined  with  great  care  several  Xa- 
bata-an  writings,  which  are  still  preserved  in  Arabic 
translations;  one  of  which,  a  voluminous  treatise  on 
\,i!,nl,i  an  ai/rieultiirc,  has  long  lieeii  in  high  repute  in 
the  Kast.  These  writings  Imth  M.  Quatremere  and 
I'r.'fi  .--or  C'hw.ilsoii  regard  as  the  remains,  for  the 
most  part  genuine,  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Babylon;3 
and  to  the  treatise  on  agriculture  both  authors  concur 
in  assigninu'  a  very  high  antiquity;  the  former  placing 
it  in  the  age  of  Xebuchadnezzar,  the  latter  in  the 
thirteenth  century  n.c.4  Kvoii  this  last  date,  surprising 
as  it  is.  gi\e>  but  a  faint-  idea  of  the  extreme  antiquity 
to  which  .M.  Chvvolson  assigns  some  parts  of  the  book, 
which  contains  numerous  ((notations  from  the  writings 
of  earlier  authors.'  These  views  of  ]\1.  Chwolson 
were  eagerly  embraced  by  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
who  imagined  that  he  found  in  them  some  confirmation 
of  the  results  of  his  own  investigations  into  Egyptian 
history  and  chronology.  lint  we  are  not  aware  that 
they  have  been  accepted  by  any  other  writer  of  emin- 
ence. M.  Kenan's  essay  in  confutation  of  them  has 
been  translated  into  English,  and  is  well  known 

( Kenan  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Nabatliacan  Agri- 
cnl.ure,  London,  iMii'l.  His  conclusion  is  that  "the  school 
to  which  the  Nabataean  writings  belong  cannot  be 
anterior  to  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era  (p.  74). 
However  this  may  lie,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Arabian  conquest  there  dwelt  in  the 


-  "The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  invariably  class  the  Nabatajans 
with  the  Arabians;  the  Arabian  writers,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
identify  the  Xabat:i-ans  with  the  Babylonians." — Kenan,  Lanyues 
^initif/Ufa,  book  iii.  ch.  'J.  sect.  1. 

3  From  this  literature,  which  was  probably  very  extensive,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Talmud  largely  borrows,  not  much 
to  its  advantage. — Renan,  Lungues  Senutiguef,  b.  iii.  c.  2,  sect.  '2. 

1  The  date  of  the  Arabic  translation  is  A.D.  004. 

5  Chwolson,  while  comparing  another  of  the  Nabatean  books 
to  a  casket  of  jewels,  speaks  of  this  one  as  an  entire  mountain- 
range,  full  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  Kwald,  uho 
forms  a  more  moderate  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  writings, 
still  r.'gards  them  as  having  "fiir  die  ulteste  Geschichte  und  flu- 
die  biblische  Wissenschaft  eine  so  besondre  Wichtigkeit."— Jithr- 
hMh,  1S.07-5S,  p.  115:  see  also  his  criticism  in  the  Giitt.  Gfl.  An;. 
18,09,  p.  1121-114-.'. 
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•south  of  Mesopotamia  a  tril>e  or  people  or  sect  named 
by  tlio  Arabian  writers  Sal  nit,  Xn/>1l,  or  Ait/nit,  who 
continued  for  centuries  to  observe  the  heathen  customs 
of  their  forefathers  in  opposition  to  the  then  dominant 
monotheism.1  They  also  spoke  the  Chaldee  language, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  representing  in 
these  centuries  the  ancient  native  Chaldee  population. 
As  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  Xaba- 
t;cans  of  A.rabia  Petrea,  \ve  have-  as  yet  no  means  of 
coming  to  any  certain  or  even  probable  conclusion. - 
Tiie  latter  are  described  by  Diodorus  as  a  purely  pas- 
toral, whilst  the  former  were  an  agricultural,  people. 
The  latter  are  classed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
witli  the  Arabians;  the;  former  are  distinguished  by  the 
Arabian  writers  from  the  Arabians.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  so-called  Xabatean  Arabs 
of  Petra  spoke  a  Chaldee  dialect;  and  that  the  same 
nation  should  occupy  itself  in  one  locality  with  agri- 
cultural, in  another  with  pastoral,  pursuits,  is  bv  no 
means  an  unexampled  phenomenon  in  historv. 

Finally,  the  Xabatajans  of  Arabia  Petrea  may,  with 
considerable  certainty,  be  identified  with  the  Nebaioth 
of  Scripture.  The  names  indeed  are  by  no  means  the 
same.  Whether  we  derive  Xebaioth  from  na/ja  with 
Gesenins,  or  from  nahath  (ra:,  Arabic  nuhata]  with 
Fnerst,  the  root  certainly  differs  from  na/iat  (cu;),  a  the 
root  of  Xabatean;  but  in  comparing  foreign  names 
such  an  amount  of  difference  in  form,  springing  np  in 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  not  inconsistent  with  an 
original  identity.  It  is  true  also  that  in  rendering  Is. 
lx.  7,  the  only  passage  in  which  Xebaioth  is  found  as 
a  tribal  or  national  name,  the  authors  of  all  the  old 
versions  simply  reproduce  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 
name,  and  give  no  indication  that  they  connected  the 
Hebrew  Xebaioth  with  the  later  Xabat;  but  no  positive 
conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  this  circumstance, 
especially  as  we  find  the  Targumist  on  Eze.  xxvii.  21 
identifying  Xabat  fca:)  with  Kedar,  and  Kedar,  iu  Is.  lx.  7, 
is  closely  associated  with  Xebaioth.  (hi  the  whole, 
considering  (1)  that  the  names  are  so  very  similar;  ('2) 
the  localities  also  nearly  the  same;  (3)  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Josephus,  as  given  in  the  commencement  of 
this  article;  .1)  Diodorus'  description  of  the  Xabateans 
as  compared  with  "the  rams  of  Xebaioth"  of  Is.  lx.  7. 
and,  (5)  the  account  of  Pliny  (book  v.  c.  in,  in  \\hieh 
the  Xabathaei  anil  Cedrei  are  connected  as  closely  as 
Xebaioth  and  Kedar  in  the  passage  just  cited;  -we  are 
disposed  to  conclude  that  the  Xebaioth  of  Scripture  is 
the  same  people  which  reappears  afterwards  in  the 
centuries  immediately  before  and  after  Christ  as  the 
Xabat;vans  of  Arabia  Petrea.  P,ut  whether  they  are 
also  to  be  identified  with  the  Nnhat  of  the  Arabian 
writers  cannot  as  yet  be  determined. 

Prideanx  certainly  errs  in  describing  the  Nabatreans 
as  "a  horde  of  robbers."      The  accounts  of  the  ancient 


daeue,  Wasith  inter  Kt   U;isr.-un."— AWvrtu  Journal  Asiatimte 
xv-.  p.  no. 

-  Dr.  Levy  <7t.  d.  D.  M.  O.  xi  v.  M7S)  supposes  that  the  Xabatseans 
moved  west  wan  I    in    larpre   numbers   jift.fr   the   destruction   of  ' 
Babylon.     Quatremere  and  Chwolson   also  regard  tho  western 
its  colonists  of  the  eastern  Xabataians. 

•*  ft  is  not  finite  certain  that  the  root  of  Xabattoan  is  ^3:,  and 
not  ,-Q:  :  we  find,  as  already  noticed,  the  name  J-Q;  among  the 
ancestors  of  the  Ghassanites,  who  may  be  identified  with  the 
Xabatseans.  and  ,-Q:  is  also  in  Abulfeda  the  Arabic  equivalent 
for  Xebaioth.—  Hitt.  Aat,.ida,a.  n.  i-M. 


writers  (including  Diodorus  Sioulus,  books  ii.  iii.  xix.)  do  not 
bear  out  such  a  statement.  Josephus  expressly  says  of 
them  that  they  were  not  given  to  war  (Antiq.  xiv.  c.  2,s.  :i). 
They  seem  indeed  to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  and  culture,  and  they  raised  their  capital 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of 
commerce  in  the  ancient  world.  [n.  IF.  \v.] 

NEBAL'LAT  [-b:,  supposed  to  be  =•  BWoa,  folly 
in  secret],  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin/ but  men- 
tioned only  once,  and  in  connection  with  the  returned 
exiles,  Xu.  xi.  34.  Its  exact  position  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained with  any  certainty,  but  is  conjectured  by  Robin- 
son to  be  indicated  by  Beit  Xebfda,  which  was  among 
the  places  he  descried  from  the  tower  of  Ramleh,  and 
lay  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  to  the  north- 
east. But  he  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  identity  of  the 
two  places. 

NE'BAT  [<w.c(],  the  father  of  the  well-known  Je- 
roboam who  made  Israel  to  sin.  Of  the  father's  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  an 
Ephrathite,  and  of  the  town  of  Zereda,  1  Ki  xi.  -i,;,  and 
from  Jeroboam's  mother  being  designated  a  widow  at 
the  time  he  comes  himself  on  the  stage  of  historv, 
Xebat  must  bo  understood  to  have  been  dead  before 
his  son  assumed  the  part  which  has  given  him  so  un- 
enviable a  name  in  Israelitish  history. 

NE'BO  [Heb.  in:,  Sept.  Xa/3w,  Is.  xh-i.  i;  ,J0.  xlviii.  il, 
was  one  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  gods.  The 
Babylonian  form  of  the  name,  as  spelled  from  the 
monuments,  is  Xabiu,  and  the  Assyrian  is  Xabu. 
Gesenius  plausibly  connects  the  name  with  the  Heb. 
N'?:,  i>roi>hct,  for  Nebo  was  the  oriental  Mercury,  or 
the  interpreter  of  the  gods.  Thus  he  is  styled  "he 
who  teaches."  Generally,  however,  he  enjoys  the  high- 
sounding  titles  of  ''Lord  of  lords,"  "Holder  of  the 
sceptre  of  power,"  &c.  Whether  Xebo  was  worshipped 
in  the  first  Chaldean  empire  may  be  questioned.  His 
worship,  however,  was  of  early  date  in  the  Assyrian 
empire,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  1200  years 
B.C.  by  a  king  called  Alutaggil-Xebu,  grandfather  of 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  Two  statues  of  the  god,  with  his 
various  titles  written  over  their  front,  and  which  are 
now  in  the  British  Alnseum,  were  erected  by  Iva- 
lush  III.  at  Calah.  The  temple  in  which  these  statues 
were  found  was  called  Bit  or  Beth-saggil.  Sargon 
and  Ksarhaddon  paid  special  homage  to  Xebo  :  and 
toward  the  later  years  of  Xineveh,  lie  seems  to  have 
become  nearly  as  popular  as  Asshur  himself.  In  the 
"  Canon."  Xebo  is  often  found  incorporated  with  proper 
names  (Fox  Talbot,  Assyrian  Texts). 

But  it  was  in  the  later  Babylonian  empire  that  the 
shrine  of  Nebo  enjoyed  a  peculiar  pre-eminence.  He 
appears  in  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  second  great 
empire  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  Nabo-polassar,  in 
that  of  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  also  in  Nabonassar, 
and  Nabonidus,  Samgar-nebo  in  Je.  xxxix.  3,  and  Nebu- 
shashban  in  Je.  xxxix.  13.  His  principal  temple  was 
at  Borsippa  (in  Hamite  form,  Bit/.iva),  now  the  famous 
Birs  Nimrud.  It  was  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who,  as  being  under  Nebo's  special  protection, 
often  names  him  with  many  high-sounding  epithets. 
The  tower  of  Nebo  was  built  after  the  form  of  the  seven 
spheres;  and  the  sphere  of  Nebo  has  the  blue  colour 
which  was  sacred  to  him.  In  a  chamber  of  the  Birs 
Nimrud  a  wedge  or  arrow-head  is  found  as  a  symbol 
of  Nebo.  As  he  was  the  divine  patron  of  learning 
land  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  reads  of  him  in  one  place  as 


XEL;O 


xi:m 


natural  that  the  arrow,  as  an  elementary  or  alpha! 


marked,  as  to  be  recognized  as  the  Nebo  of  tin 


mark  of  the  cuneiform  writing,  should  1> 
Now  the  name  of  the  arrow  is  Tir, 
and  this  was  the  old  Persian  name 
of  the  planet  Mercury,  while  his  city 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Tf/)?;5w^. 
or  At^Swrts— dedicated  to  Mercury. 
As  is  seen  in  the  Saba-an  and  Men- 
diean  mythology.  Nebo  was  the 
planet  Mercury,  allied  to  the  (•!•>•<  ',-. 
Hermes.  In  the  clause,  is  xivi.  i, 
"  Ilel  bows.  Nebo  stoops,"  or  rather 
"is  stooping,"  the  reference  is  to  the 
utter  helplessness  of  these  guardian 
gods,  who  are  struck  off  tin  ir  niches 
or  pedestals,  and  become  the  help- 
less spoils  of  the  conqueror.  The 
images  were  packed  up  and  laid  as  a 
burden  on  the  "weary  beast,"  when 
Babylon  was  sacked.  Xav.  as  th> 
prophet  adds,  ver.  :i,  not  onlv  are  the 
images  carted  off.  but  the  gods 
"themselves  (the  'souls'  of  the  idols 
are  gone  into  captivity"  Xurberg's 
Onoinasticoii,  p.  OS;  C']iw,il>,,i,'s  SsuMer  : 
Milliter's  liiiliylnn,  p.  i;,V  [.I.  K.  | 

NE'BO,  a  mountain  in  the  len- 
ders of  Moab.  looking  towards  tin- 
land  of  Canaan,  and  not  improbahK 
deriving  its  name  from  the  Chaldean 
deity  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article.  That  which  has  served  to 
impart  to  it  an  air  of  importance  |  !>;. 
and  sacredness  in  Scripture,  i>  tli* 
circumstance  of  its  having  l"en  the  elevation  froi 


bo].  ]  Scriptures 


•\ssyiiaii 


which   Moses   was 
look    he   had   of   th 


•rmitted   to   get    tin 
Promised    Land,    a 


Kirjathaim    and 


There  is  no  peak  or  point  perceptibly 
higher  than  the  rest;  but  all  is  ap- 
parently one  level  line  of  summit 
without  peaks  or  gaps"  ^Uos.  ii.  smi'l. 
Therefore,  as  At  tarns  appeared  to 
be  too  far  south,  and  another  still 
more  prominent  elevation.  .Icbel  el- 
, Iliad,  too  far  north,  to  accord  entirely 
with  the  account  in  Deuteronomy, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  precise 
locality  i>  now  incapable  of  being 
definitely  ascertained,  and  that 
Moses  probably  went  up  from  the 
plains  to  sonic  high  part  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  from  which  he 
could  obtain  a  pretty  extensive  pro- 
spect over  the  land  of  Canaan, 
li'cct  lit  travellers  have  not  as  yet 
made  anv  advance  on  this  represen- 
tation; and  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  more  definitely. 

NE'BO.  1.  A  town  in  the  country 
on  the  further  side  of  Jordan,  which 
was  conquered  by  Israel,  on  their 
\\av  to  Canaan,  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  Moal  ites.  and  others.  It  is 
first  mentioned  by  the  children  of 
Reuben  and  Gad,  \\hen  they  re- 
quested to  have  their  portion  in 
the  coin|Ueivd  territory,  and  occurs 
there,  in  one  verse,  between  Shebam 
and  P.eon,  and  in  another  between 
I'.aal  nieon.  Nil.  xxxii.  ?,, :«(.  It  fell  to 


nlv  distinct     the  tribe  of  Reuben,  by  whom,  as  stated  in  the  last  vers< 


it  was  attain  r< 


It  stands  in  the  same  connection 


lescription   given  of   it  j  in  1  Ch.  v.  8.     IVla.  a  descendant  of    Reuben  by  Joel, 
admit   of    any  certain 


he   died.       Unfortunately   th 

in   Scripture    is   too  general 

identification  of  the  particular  elevation  intended.  '  The  town,  however,  appears  to  have  reverted  during 

the  decay  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moabites:  for  in  Isaiah's  threatening  against  Moab 
she  is  called  to  howl  over  Nebo  and  Medeba,  i-h.  xv.  '•>; 
and  Jeremiah,  near  a  century  later,  who  substantially 
repeats  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  begins  his  burden 
against  Moab  by  proclaiming,  "Woe  is  unto  Nebo,  for 


M.OSCS  was  commanded.  \\ 
to    get   him    up    "  to    this 


mountain    Abarim,    Mount 


Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that  is  over  against 
Jericho."  and  thence  to  behold  the  land  of  Canaan, 
miewhat  later  historical 


Do.    xxxii.    l!i.       And    in    the 
account  of  the  event,  it   is 


stated   that  "M< 


went 


up  from  the  plains  of  Moal)  unto  tin;  mountain  of 
Nebo,  to  the  top  of  1'isgah,  that  is  over  against  Jeri- 
v.  i.  So  that,  there  are  altogether  three 


it  is  spoiled," 


i       It  possibly  owed  somewhat  of 


its  prominence  in  these  passages  to  its  name,  as  that  of 
a  heathen  deity  which  had  been  worshipped  by  the  ori- 
n ames  connected  with  the  scene.  Abarim.  Nebo,  and  spinal  inhabitants  of  the  district;  consequently  imaging 
Pisgah— the  first  being  probably  the  general  name  of  in  its  fate  the  doom  of  heathendom.  The  name  Neba 
the  mountain  range  to  whicli  Xebo  and  1'isgah  belonged  occurs  in  the  list  of  towns  in  the  Belkah,  south  of 
as  specific  eminences,  the  one  perhaps  the  lower,  the  es  Salt,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  ancient 
other  the  higher  of  the  two.  But  the  difficulty  with  !  Nebo  (i;,,b.  Hus.  iii.  A\<\>  ire);  but  more  careful  researches 
travellers  has  been  to  fix  on  any  mountain  ranire  lying  will  be  required  to  establish  the  point, 
over  against  Jericho  which  seems  to  answer  the  de-  '  2.  NKUO.  A  town  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan, 
seription,  at  least  on  one  that  might  be  thought  of  mentioned  only  in  the  later  records  of  Scripture,  v.v.r.  ii. 
rather  than  another.  Sect/en,  Bnrckhardt,  Trby  and  :>!i;  x.  «,  and  called  by  Nehemiah,  eh.  vii.  3.1,  the  other 
Mangles,  all  fixed  on  Jebel  Attar  us,  a  mountain  height  i  Nebo,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  distinguishing  it 


south  of  Zurka  Main,  as  the  Nebo  of  Scripture;  but 
Robinson  and  others  have  questioned  the  correctness 
of  this,  as  it  lies  considerably  too  far  to  the  south  to  be 
naturally  described  as  over  against  Jericho.  Of  the 
mountains  that  most  exactly  answered  that  description 
Robinson  states,  after  the  fullest  opportunities  of  sur- 


from  the  Nebo  on  the  eastern  side.  In  none  of  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  is  there  anything  to  determine  its 
exact  locality.  From  being  once  named  after  Bethel, 
and  again  after  Bethel  and  Ai,  it  has  generally  been 
assigned  to  the  territory  of  Judah;  but  this  cannot  be 
considered  certain  ;  and  modern  research  lias  as  yet 


veying  them  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  that  '  thrown  no  definite  liyht  on  the  matter. 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR,    or   as    in    Jeremiah    and 
Ezekiel,  Nebuchadrezzar  \Sq>t.  X afiovxodovbffop,  Yulg. 
Nalmehadonosor),    the   most   famous   of    the   kings   of 
Babylon,  and  having  special  connection  with  Old  Testa- 
ment history.      His  name,  as  deciphered  on  the  monu- 
ments, is  read    Nabu-kuduri-utsur,  and   its  middle  syl- 
lables are  apparently  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  the 
name  of  ( 'liedorlaomcr.      The  composition  of  the  word 
is  variously  resolved.      Lorshach   interprets  it,  X</i<>  /.-• 
i-liii  f  <>f  i/ml-<:  ( lesenius  makes  it.  .\'i/m  rex  ^r'mfeps,  tin 
chief  favoured  /<//  -V<7>«,-  Von  l'>"hlen  [fives  it  as.  Xelio, 
I/IK/  of  jin;  and  JJawlinson,  taking  it  according  to  the 
monumental  form,   renders  it,  +\(b<>.   j/rotcrtor  (///«/».-•/ 
iitixfiirttHte.     His  father  Nabopolassar  having  captured 
and  destroyed  Nineveh,  Babylon,  its  rival,  rose  at  once 
to   imperial    sway.     Nebuchadnezzar   is   said   to   have 
married   at    this   period    the   daughter   of    his   father's 
Median  ally,  Cyaxares.     One  of  his  earlier  campaigns 
during  his   father's   life   was    against  Pharaoh- Necho, 
kino-   of   Egvpt,    who  a   short    time  before  had  routed 
kino-  -losiah  at  Megiddo,  and  held  in  subjection,  as  the 
fruit  of  the  victory,  all  the  territory  from  the  Euphrates 
to    E^vpt.       The    Ba.bvlonian   prince   defeated    him   at 
Carcheniish.  and  in  a  short  time  recovered  the  country. 
.Jo.  xlvi.  •>.      Marching  southward,  he  took  Jerusalem  in 
the  third  Year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim:  and  this  con- 
quered  king  gave  him  part  of  the  vessels  of  the  house 
of  (iod.  which  he  "carried  into  the  land  of  Shinar  to  the 
house  of  his  god."     Another  result  of  this  overthrow- 
was  the  conveyance  of  iJaniel  and   the  three  children 
to  Babylon.     After  Jerusalem  had  fallen  so  easily  into 
his  hands,  the  victor  still  hurried  his  troops  toward  the 
south,  and  so  weakened  the  Egyptian  monarch  that  "la- 
came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land,     2Xi.  .\\iv.r. 
In  the  meantime  Nabopolassar  died,  and  his  son  hasted 
home  across  the  desert  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  the 
bulk  of  them  following  by  the  ordinary  and  more  cir- 
cuitous route.      The  kingdom  in  his  absence  had  been 
securely  kept  for  him,  no  conspiracies  had  interfered 
with  the  succession,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  with- 
out disturbance  about  K.C.  (i()4.     He  had  not  reigned 
more  than  three  years  when  Jehoiakim  revolted,   ex- 
pecting, according  to  Josephus,  to  be  assisted  by  Egypt. 
Pheiiicia    at  this  time  also  threw  off  the  Babylonian 
yoke.       Nebuchadnezzar   first   marched   on   Tyre,    and 
having  invested  it,  left  one  portion  of  his  army  to  con- 
tinue the  siege.      With  another  portion  he  pressed   on 
to  Jerusalem,  which  made  no  resistance,  and  his   re- 
volted vassal  was,  according  to  Josephus,  put  to  death 
—an  apparent  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  Je.  xxii.  i*,i'.i;  -\xxvi. 
:ii >,:!!.     Jchoiachin,   the  new   king,   soon  displeased  his 
foreign  lord,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  a  third  time  came 
against   the   city,   and   his    "servants  did   besiege   it." 
The  result  was   that   the   temple   treasury  was  again 
plundered,  and  the  royal  household  and  princes,  with 
numerous   soldiers  and  artisans,   were  swept  away  to 
I'.abylon;   "none  remained   save  the  poorest  sort  of  the 
people   of    the    land."      .lehoiachin's    uncle,    Zedekiah. 
was  placed   on  the  throne  as  a  kind  of  satrap.      After 
a  vassal-reign,  of   nine  years,   and  on  the  strength  of 
another   Egyptian    alliance,    Zedekiah    rebelled,   upon 
which  the  city  was  at  once  besieged,  and,  after  t\vo 
years'  blockade,  finally  overthrown.     The  country  was 
pillaged    and    depopulated;    "so    Judah    was    carried 
away  out  of  their  land,"  •>  Ki.  x.w.  21.     The  conqueror, 
with  oriental  ferocity,  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah, 
but  not  before  he  had,  by  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  been 


forced  to  witness  the  execution  of  his  two  sons.  The 
siege  of  Tyre  had  still  been  going  on,  and  after 
thirteen  years  of  continuous  assault  it  fell  or  capitu- 
lated. The  fall  of  Tyre  is,  however,  a  matter  of  keen 
dispute  down  to  the  present  time.  Nebuchadnezzar's 
victories  were  then  pushed  far  into  Egypt — a  country 
which  had  more  than  once  provoked  him,  and  which  he 
now  devastated  without  mercy.  (-s'(t  TV  UK.) 

l!ut  mere  martial  renown,  gathered  in  so  many  cam- 
paigns, did  not  satisfy  him.  and  he  thirsted  for  glory  iu 
another  form.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  famed  as  much  for 
his  architectural  works  as  for  his  successful  invasions 
and  battles.  He  restored  and  adorned  the  capital  (ac 
MKKODACH  ,  and  fortified  it  by  inclosing  a  space  of 
l:>d  square  miles,  and  building  or  rebuilding  around  it 
huge  walls  or  mounds,  above  80  feet  in  breadth,  and 
:j(Mi  to  400  feet  in  height,  erecting  at  the  same  time  an 
inner  wall  of  similar  strength  and  form  of  construction. 
He  strove  in  every  way  to  develop  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  resources  of  the  empire.  His  works,  in 
fact,  were  prodigious.  No  element  of  national  pros- 
perity was  overlooked:  the  useful  was  combined  with 
the  ornamental — canals,  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  roads, 
quays,  temples,  palaces,  hanging-gardens  .•-•«  BABYLON). 
Many  other  cities  in  his  territory  were  either  built  or 
restored  by  him.  But  on  his  capital  the  sated  con- 
queror lavished  his  treasure;  his  delight  was  in  imperial 
magnificence;  his  expeditions  had  given  him  immense- 
wealth,  and  he  had  thousands  of  captives  at  com- 
mand. Babylon  rose  a  new  city  under  his  hand,  with 
buildings  noted  rather  for  amplitude  than  symmetry, 
more  for  profusion  than  grace  of  ornament.  The  pre- 
cious metals  were  employed  in  unstinted  abundance, 
with  ivory  and  the  finer  woods.  The  "king  of  kings" 
built  on  a  colossal  scale:  and  the  temple  of  Bel  in  tin- 
capital,  now  called  the  Kasr,  and  that  of  Nebo  at 
llorsippa,  now  called  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  still  attest,  in 
the  hugeness  of  their  ruins,  the  gigantic  works  which 
he  planned  and  executed.  oS<-f  BABYLON,  MEEODACH. 
NK.BO.)  Ancient  authors,  as  Berosus  and  Abydenus, 
describe  the  grandeur  of  his  erections,  and  the  monu- 
ments catalogue  and  rehearse  the  progress  of  his  works. 
The  bricks  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  bear  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  Rawliu- 
sou  says  that  he  has  examined  the  bricks  of  a  hundred 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  and  that  on 
them  he  never  found  any  other  legend  than  of  "Nebu- 
chadnezzar, sen  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon" 

(.•onuiK-iitavy  on  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  p.  7C).     Oil 

what  is  called  the  "Standard  Inscription,"  he  records 
his  feats  of  building,  and  says,  among  other  things  of 
Babylon,  "I  adorned  its  gates,  the  folding-doors  and 
pillars  I  plated  with  copper,  ...  I  completely  made 
strong  the  defences  of  Babylon;  may  it  last  for  ever. 
...  In  Babylon,  the  city  which  is  the  delight  of 
mine  eyes,  and  which  I  have  glorified.  ...  I  finished 
it  (the  palace)  completely.  Bong  beams  I  set  up  with 
pillars,  and  beams  plated  with  copper.  ...  I  strength- 
ened its  gates.  .  .  .  Silver  and  gold  and  precious  stones 
I  stored  up  inside,  and  placed  there  the  treasure-house 
of  my  kingdom."  Scripture  adds  its  testimony  when 
it  represents  the  builder  of  so  many  vast  fortifications, 
and  so  many  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces,  the  restorer 
and  beautifier  of  his  capital,  as  thus  soliloquizing:  "Is 
not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the  house 
of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honour  of"  my  majesty?"  Da.  iv.  :;<>.  The  accounts  of 
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ancient  historians  are  in  harmony  with  Scripture.  The 
narrative  of  Berosus,  preserved  by  Josephus,  has  a 
striking  description  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  vast  works. 
The  Jewish  historian  adds  that  Megasthenes  strove  to 
show  that  the  Babylonian  king  exceeded  Hercules  in 
exploits;  while  Strabo  mentions  that  Nabokodrosor  was 
more  celebrated  among  the  Chaldeans  than  Hercules 
among  the  (i reeks,  though  he  ascribes  to  him  an  impos- 
sible campaign,  in  which  lie  is  said  to  have  penetrated  ' 
as  far  as  the  "  Pillars"  uJu-Kr.  lib.  xv.  [-7 

After  along  and  prosperous  reign  of  forty-three  years. 
Nebuchadnezzar  died  at  about  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
and  about  the  year  filil  !',.(.  1 1  is  ivi-.ni  i-  one  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  warlike  enterprise  and  peaceful 
achievements.  He  was  the  divine  instrument  in  the 
punishment  of  the  chosen  people:  and  in  the  expatria- 
tion carried  on  by  him  bewail  those  seventy  years,  so 
dark  and  melancholy,  as  ever  after  to  he  signalized  in 
Jewish  history  as  the  "captivitv."  Herodotus  does  not 
mention  Nebuchadnezzar,  nor  indeed  any  of  its  kings, 
in  describing  liabybm,  for  he  promises  to  give  them  in 
his  contemplated  Assyrian  history:  but  he  expatiate- 
011  the  works  of  queen  Nitocris.  the  mother  of  the  sove- 
reign in  possession  of  the  throne  when  Cyrus  attacked 
the  city  llisi.  i.  i-t).  Nitocris  must,  from  her  name, 
have  been  an  Egyptian,  and  the  historian  calls  her  w  it. 
of  Labvnetus,  who  is  supposed  to  In-  Nebuchadnezzar. 
She  must,  in  this  case,  have  been  the  successor  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  first  Median  \\ife,  whom  he  espoused 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  she  mav  have 
carried  on  the  royal  defences  during  her  husband  s 
mysterious  malady,  which  compelled  his  retirement. 
But  the  difficulty  is  not  solved  on  this  theory;  nor  j 
does  the  theory  of  Nieliuhr.  Clinton,  and  llecrcu.  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Evil- Mcrodach.  relieve  us  of  all 
doubt:  for  the  last  kin-1  of  Pabyloii  was  neither  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's son  nor  his  grandson.  Perosus,  the  native 
historian,  makes  no  mention  of  her:  and  all  that  can 
be  said,  is,  that  Herodotus,  in  his  confused  chronology 
and  his  misspelling  of  royal  names,  set  ins  to  have  iv 
garded  her  as  the  wife  of  th  •  first  Labvnetu,-  and  the 
mother  of  the  second. 

A  few  other  points  in  the  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
connecting  it  with  Scripture,  maybe  -lanced  at.  In 
the  book  of  Daniel,  cli.  iii.,  there  is  abruptly  introduced 
an  account  of  a  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  its  inauguration  being 
heralded  in  solemn  pomp  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  image  was  probably  one  of  his  patron--'od,  Bel- 
Merodach;  and  the  dedication  of  such  a  statue  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  his  intense  religiousness,  which  is 
apparent  from  his  numerous  and  cordial  inscriptions  of 
thanks  and  homage  to  the  same  divinity,  after  whom 
also  he  named  his  son  and  successor.  The  adoration 
paid  to  the  image  was  a  test  of  loyalty.  To  worship 
the  king's  god  simply  at  the  king's  command  was  such 
a  spectacle  of  national  conformity  as  an  oriental  despot 
would  naturally  delight  in.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  image  represented  the  king  himself,  who,  in  this 
way,  claimed  divine  honours — an  insanity  found  in  Per- 
sian, Egyptian,  and  Seleucid  monarchs— -in  the  Grecian 
Alexander  and  the  Uoman  Caligula.  This  is  not  a 
likely  conjecture.  The  Jews  as  a  body,  it  would  seem, 
were  not  invited  to  the  festival,  being  aliens  and  captives. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  ima^e  itself  was  out  of  all  shape 
— sixty  cubits  high,  and  only  six  cubits  broad — that  is. 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Now,  it  is  evident 


from  the  story,  that  its  height  was  for  the  sake  of  its 
being  visible  to  an  immense  concourse  gathered  on  a 
plain,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  a  tall  pedestal 
is  included  in  the  measurement:  or  it  may  have  been 
an  obelisk  with  a  bust  on  the  summit  of  it  (Miiutev, 
Kclig.  (1.  Hub.  i>.  ;.ii;  IIouL'stenbevg  on  Daniel).  Dill'-  — Dura 
signifies  a  plain,  and  in  such  a  plain,  yet  vulgarly 
called  Dowair,  to  the  south-east  of  Mabylon,  M .  Oppert 
found  the  pedestal  of  what  must  have  been  a  colossal 
statue.  There  is  no  hint  that  the  image  was  of  solid 
gold,  as  some  objectors  imagine.  Anything  plated 
with  gold  was.  in  popular  phrase,  called  golden  (compare 
Ex.  xxx.  1-3;  xxxix.  *,  ic.)  The  description  of  the  process 
of  for-in-'  idols  in  Is.  \1.  I1.",  shows  us  the  plating  of 
the  figures.  Herodotus  mentions  a  larue  golden 
statue  of  P>el,  and  then  refers  to  another  and  greatly 
smaller  one.  which,  in  contrast,  he  says,  was  of  "solid 
gold."  The  -.rand  demonstration,  and  the  assem- 
blage of  "princes,  governors,  captains,  judges,  trea- 
surers, counsellors,  sheriffs,  and  all  the  rulers  of  the 
provinces,"  must  have  marked  some  important  epoch 
the  conclusion  of  some  -reat  wars  or  works,  followed 
by  such  prosperity  and  i-ejn.se  as  is  indicated  by  the 
phrase,  "  I  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  rest  in  mine  house, 
and  flourishing  in  my  palace."  It  is  a  strange  ration- 
alistic freak  on  the  part  of  I.en-vrke,  I'.leek,  and  De 
\Vette.  to  regar.  1  all  this  chapter  of  Daniel  as  a  mere 
legend,  dimlv  picturinu  out  the  cruelties  and  idolatries 
of  Antioehus  Kpiplianes. 

The  strange  maladv  that  tell  on  Nebuchadnezzar  has 
uiven  rise  to  many  conjectures.  It  was  probably  a 
specie.-  of  lycanthi-opy.  a  mysterious  monomania,  in 
u  Inch  one  imagines  himself  transformed  into  an  animal, 
and  acts  in  character.  "A  beast's  heart  was  given 
him."  and  he  fed  and  lived  under  this  boanthropic  de- 
lusion, till  "his  nails  -few  like  birds'  claws,  and  his 
hair  like  e.-e_di  s"  feathers."  Similar  forms  of  insanity 
have  been  often  recorded.  The  daughters  of  1'roetus 
are  thus  described  in  Virgil  (Kcl.ig.  vi.);  they  thought 

themselves  OXCI1  i  in />/' i'i' n  t  /<(/*!*  jilti'/iti/itlH  «</r<ix 
(Mead's  Mcdica  Sacra).  See  also  some  interesting  remarks 
in  I'n.-ey's  recent  work  on  Daniel  (I-ccturu  \ii.  p.  4ii.'.j. 
Picrosus  says  nothing  of  this  insanity:  but  Abydenus 
has  a  reference  to  a  mental  state  very  like  it,  under 
which  he  represents  the  king  as  raving  "in  a  divine 
afflatus,''  and  uttering  words  of  prophetic-  import.  A 
remarkable  declaration  is  found  on  the  Standard  In- 
scription, a  portion  of  which  we  have  already  given, 
and  which  has  thus  been  deciphered.  Nebuchadnezzar 
says,  '•  Four  years?  .  .  .  the  seat  of  my  kingdom  in  the 
city  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  did  not  rejoice  my  heart.  In  all 
my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of  power, 
the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up. 
...  In  the  worship  of  ilerodach,  my  lord— in  Babylon, 
the  city  of  his  sovereignty  and  my  empire — I  did  not 
sing  his  praises,  and  1  did  not  furnish  his  altars,  nor 
did  I  clear  out  the  canals."  Such  a  period  of  recorded 
inactivity  by  the  monarch  himself  is  surely  an  allusion 
to  the  dark  mania  by  which  he  had  been  humbled,  and 
a  proof  that  then  his  " reason  had  returned"  to  him. 
The  same  Standard  Inscription,  among  other  boasts, 
adds,  after  the  extract  just  given:  "As  a  further  de- 
fence in  war,  at  the  Tigris- Bel,  the  impregnable  outer 
wall,  the  rampart  I  made  a  strong  fort.  .  .  .  Another 
great  fortification  of  long  stones  I  made,  .  .  .  and  this 
building  I  raised  for  a  wonder,  for  the  defence  of  the 
people  I  constructed  it."  No  one  can  doubt  that  God, 
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in  hi.s  sovereignty,  might  make  known  law  will  In- 
ch-earns and  visions,  to  a  king  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  so 
closely  connected  with  the  chosen  people.  His  appa- 
rently monotheistic  declarations  concerning  the  God  of 
the  Jews  might  coexist  with  his  polytheistic  worship: 
for,  after  extolling  Jehovah  as  a  "God  of  gods,"  he  still 
calls  Bel  "my  god,"  and  speaks  of  "  the  spirit  of  the  holy 
gods  as  being  in  Daniel,''  n.i.  iv.  8, ».  So  that  Calvin 
justly  ridicules  those  who  ascribe  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a 
true  and  radical  conversion.  The  cruelties  threatened 
so  suddenly  to  the  magi  on  their  failure,  and  those  in- 
flicted on  the  three  children,  are  the  natural  outbursts 


neck,"  is.  viii.  8;  xxx.  -_'s,  was  to  approach  the  point  of  over- 
whelming destruction — which,  in  ilab.  iii.  13,  takes  the 
peculiar  form  of  "'discovering  the  foundation  to  the 
neck.  '  But  by  much  the  most  common  reference  was 
io  beasts  of  burden,  which  bore  upon  their  neck  the 
yoke  whereby  they  did  service,  and  as  such  were 
viewed  as  emblems  of  men  in  their  relation  either  to  a 
good  or  a  bad,  to  a  true  or  a  false  service.  ( 'hri.-t  invites 
all  to  "take  up  his  yoke''  (upon  their  neck  understood  , 
in  other  words,  to  yield  themselves  obediently  to  his 


of  oriental  despotism— accustomed,  in  its  haughtiness,  |  authority,  Mat.  xi.  2'j;  and  a  stiff  or  hardened  neck  is  a 
to  regard  its  will  as  law.  to  brook  no  opposition,  and  familiar  expression  for  an  unpliant,  rebellious  spirit, 
to  set  no  value  on  human  life.  [,r.  ]•:.]  |  Jn  the  contrary  direction,  many  passages  in  the  pro- 

NEBUSHASH'BAN,  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  high  |  phets  convey  threatening  of  coming  judgment  by  the 
officers  at   the  siege   of   -Jerusalem,   Jc.  xxxix.  i:;.      The  j  hands  of  enemies  under  the  form  of  laying  bands  or 
composition  of  the   name   is  not  clearly  known.      The  ;  yokes  upon  the  people's    necks 
god  Nebo  forms  the  first  portion  of  it,  and  the  second     Je.  xxvii.  -2. 
is  supposed  to  mean  "worshipper."     Nebushashban  s         NECROMANCER.  One  who  practises  necroma 


title  or  office  was  Rad-wis,  "chief  of  the  eunuchs,"  or  |  a  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  communion  with  the 


chamberlain,  and  he  is  called  simply  by  it,  Je.  xxxix. :;. 
He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  was  one 


of   those  who  took  the  prophet  Jeremiah  out  of  tin 
court  of  the  prison.  [j.  K.] 

NEBUZAR'ADAN,  one  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  prin- 
cipal officers,  and  apparently  the  second  in  command 


spirits  of  the  dead.     The  word  occurs  only  once  in  our 
version   of   the   Bible,    Do.  xviii.  n,    where    the  original 


word  is  CTOIT^-CTT.  Necromancy  is  derived  from 
veKpbs,  the  dead,  and  j^avrda,  divination.  (But  see 
under  WITCHCRAFT.  ) 

NEGI'NOTH.  A  word  used  in  the  titles  of  the 
under  himself  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Gesenius  psalms,  about  which  there  is  much  nearer  approach  to 
supposes  the  name  to  mean  Mcmtrii  rex  dominux,  unanimity  of  opinion  than  in  the  case  of  many  other 


"chief  whom  Mercury  favours."  As  Nebushashban  was 
Rob-saris,  "chief  of  the  eunuchs,"  so  Nebuzaradan  was 
/{ad-ta/>d<ic/t!iii,  •''chief  of  the  executioners,"  rendered 
in  our  version  "captain  of  the  guard,"  or  as  the  margin 
has  it,  ''chief  marshal,"  2Ki.  xxv.  8,  ii;  Je.  xxxix.  o,  to,  13. 
hi  -1  Ki.  xxv.  10,  12,  15,  18,  he  is  simply  called  from 
his  office,  Rab-tabbachim.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  was 
actually  at  the  siege,  but  on  its  termination  he  assumed 
supreme  command,  and  completed  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion. The  plunder  was  piled  together  and  the  prisoners 
were  marched  away  under  his  directions.  The  principal 
officers  of  state  were  also  carried  by  him  to  Riblali, 
where  they  were  executed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
captain  of  the  guard  had  it  in  commission  from  his 
master,  to  "take  heed  to  Jeremiah,  and  look  well  k 


terms  of  the  same  class.  Gesenius  understands  it  to 
mean  nui.tiat/  utxtniincntx,  such  as  the  harp  and  psal- 
tery; but,  apparently  with  ureater  accuracy.  Delitzsch, 
Hengstenberg,  and  Hupfeld  regard  it  as  being,  not  the 
instruments  themselves,  but  the  music  of  stringed  in- 
struments. Hence  it  comes  to  have  the  wider  meaning 
of  combined  playing  and  song,  according  to  Hupfeld, 
or  as  Hitzig  calls  it,  a  lyrical  aony.  Jn  the  Authorized 
Version  it  is  rendered  song  in  one  or  two  places  where 
it  occurs  as  a  common  word,  ps.  ixxvii.  r>-,  also  Job  xxx.  9;  La. 
iii.  it,  in  which  two  passages  it  is  by  implication  a  deri- 
sive song.  The  title  is  found  in  five  psalms  of  David, 
Ps.  iv.  vi.  liv.  H-.  l.\i.,  in  one  of  Ar-aph's,  Ps.  ixxvi.,  and  in  the 
anonymous  Ps.  Ixvii.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
inscription  "to  the  chief  musician:"  and  besides,  it  is 


him,"  and  he  afterwards  addressed  the  prophet  in  a  few  j  described  as  a  psalm  (mizmor],  or  else  more  particularly 
striking  sentences,  giving  him  the  choice  of  removing  |  as  masclul ,  Ps.  Hv.  l\-.;  the  only  case  in  which  one  or  other 
to  Babylon  under  promise  of  kind  treatment,  or  of  j  of  these  words  is  awanting  being  Ps.  Ixi.  This  last  is 
remaining  in  the  land.  Once  more,  perhaps  after  an  j  peculiar  also  in  using  the  preposition  "upon,"  whereas 


invasion  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  according  to 
Josephus,  Nebuzaradan  appeared  again  at  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  oft' some  more  captives.  [j.  K.] 

NE'CHO.     ,S«-  PHARAOH- XECHO. 


the  others  have  "  with,"  less  correctly  rendered  "on" 
in  the  Authorized  Version;  and  again  in  using,  not  the 
plural  form  neginotJi,  but  the  singular  iiff/inatk  or 
,  in  the  Authorized  Version:  a  variation  of  no 


NECK.     This  part  of  the  human  frame  is  used  by  !  importance,  so  far  as  we  know,  although  Fiirst  gives 
the  sacred  writers  with  considerable  variety  and  free-  ;  the  meaning  of   "  music  of  stringed   instruments"   to 


doin  in  figurative  expressions,  though  seldom  in  such 
a  way  as  to  occasion  difficulty  to  a  modern  reader. 
\Vith  reference  to  the  graceful  ornament  which  a  fine 
neck  gives,  especially  to  the  female  form,  it  is  said  of 
the  spouse  in  the  Song,  "Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower 
of  David,  builded  for  an  armoury,"  cb.  iv.  -i;  or,  as  it  is 


neginah,  "a  musical  instrument"  to  neginoth,  and  "a 
musical  choir  in  the  temple"  to  ncginath.  The  word 
also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk,  Ilab. 
iii.  10,  ''To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instruments," 
or  as  it  might  be  rendered  with  greater  regard  to  uni- 
formity, "To  the  chief  musician  with  my  neginoth." 


again,    "like  a  tower  of  ivory,"  ch.  vii.  4.     The  neck.  I  It  is  styled,  ver.  i,  "A  prayer  upon  shiyionothf  compare 
however,  being  that  part  of  the  body  through  which  i  "ne.r/irtoth  upon  s/teminltJt,"  Ps.  vi.  title.  fo.  c.  M.  n.] 


in  man,  and  still  more  in  the  lower  animals,  the  life 
is  frequently  destroyed,  it  is  sometimes  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  animal  life;  hence  "to  lay  down 
the  neck."  Ro.  xvi.4,  is  a  strong  expression  for  hazarding 
one's  life;  to  "give  one  the  necks  of  one's  enemies,"  2  Sa. 


NEHEL'AMITE,  the  patronymic  of  a  false  prophet, 
Shemaiah,  who  was  solemnly  rebuked  by  Jeremiah, 
and  threatened  with  severe  judgment,  ch.  xxix.  24-32,  but 
why  called  Nehelamite  is  unknown.  (See  further  under 
SHEMAIAH.) 


NEHEMIAH 
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NEHEMI'AH.  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  speak 
of  the  man  and  the  hook  in  the  same  article,  as  the  book 
is  our  only  authority  for  the  history  of  the  man ;  and 
also  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  summary  of  its 
contents,  while  we  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  one 
consecutive  memoir,  written  by  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears,  according  to  the  common  opinion  of  both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  church  from  age  to  age,  in 
opposition  to  some  popular  notions  of  recent  critics. 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  circumstances 
of  either  his  birth  or  his  death.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  say  to  what  tribe  of  Israel  he  belonged.  Some  have 
alleged  that  lie  was  of  the  tribe  of  .Judah.  or,  more  ' 
specifically,  of  the  house  of  l>avid.  probably  for  no 
better  reason  than  this,  that  he  held  the  highest  ! 
office  in  the  state,  W!IOM-  duties  lie  discharged  in  the 
spirit  of  the  gorily  kings  before  the  captivity.  Others 
have  equally  gratuitously  alleged  that  he  \sas  a  priest, 
possibly  misled  by  the  fact  that  his  name,  as  governor, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  those  who  signed  the 
covenant.  No  x.  i,  immediately  preceding  the  names  of 
the  priests,  twenty-three  in  all,  which  names  with 
the  addition  uf  his  would  become  twenty-four,  corre- 
sponding to  the  twenty-four  chief  priests,  or  heads  of 
the  classes.  Roman  Catholics  mav  have  lie-en  misled 


by  the  expression  in  the  vulgate  translation  of  '1  Mae. 
i.  '2\ ,  "  Xeheiniah  the  priest  commanded:"  hut  this  is 
a  mistake,  as  the  original  runs,  "  Ni-hemiah  com- 
manded the  priests;"  and  the  whole  passage  is  a  story 
unworthy  of  aiiv  credit. 

There  has  prevailed  among  recent  continental  scholars 
an  opinion  that  K/.ra,  Xehemiah.  and  Chronicles,  or  at 
least  Ezra  and  Nchemiah.  formed  one  single  work, 
which  was  afterwards  broken  up  into  the  separate 
books  as  at  present  appearing  in  our  copies  of  the  <  >M 
Testament.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already 
written  in  the  article  E/.KA  tHu'iiv  <>i  i,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  no  mere  hypothesis  is  of  any  weight  against 
the  independent  position  of  this  book  of  Xehemiah.  in- 
asmuch as  this  independent  position  has  been  assigned 
to  it  in  every  copy  of  the  Bible  from  time  immemorial. 
An  appeal  indeed  has  been  made  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  Talmud  and  the  Masorah  among  the  Jews,  and, 
in  the  Christian  church,  of  the  fathers,  and  two  ancient 
( i  reek  manuscripts  of  Scripture,  according  to  which 
Xehemiah  is  called  the  second  book  of  K/.ra.  or  more 
commonly  Ezra  and  Xehemiah  are  reckoned  but  one 
book.  This,  however,  is  expressly  explained  by  some 
of  these  authorities  to  be  owing  to  the  habit  of  arranging 
the  sacred  books  under  the  numbers  twenty-two  and 
twenty -four,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  numbers 
of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabets.  More- 
over, the  book  contains  within  itself  evidence  of  its  in- 
dependent integrity.  For  it  has  a  title  of  its  own, 
as  distinct  as  the  title  of  any  book  whatever  in  the 
Old  Testament,  "The  words  of  Nehemiali  the  son 
of  Hachaliah."  And  these  ingenious  critics  must  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  same  writer  would  have 
given  the  two  lists  of  people  who  returned  from  Babylon, 
as  they  are  given  in  Ezr.  ii.  and  X'e.  viii.,  without  re- 
moving the  differences  which  appear  in  the  details. 

Other  critics  have  attacked  the  book  of  X'eheiniah  on 
a  different  side,  alleging  that  it  is  incomplete  and  frag- 
mentary, because  wanting  in  consecutive  character, 
and  yet  containing  repetitions.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  especially  to  divide  it  into  three  portions.  The 
first,  comprising  the  first  seven  chapters  (except  per- 


haps the  last  half  of  the  last  verse),  is  admitted  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Nehemiali,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  his 
own  memoirs,  which  certainly  would  be  a  fragment, 
consecutive  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  terminating  abruptly. 
The  second  part,  di.  viii.  ix,  x.,  is  said  to  be  marked 
by  a  strong  Leritiral  or  priestly  bias,  different  from  the 
tone  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  whose  interests  all  tend  in 
the  direction  of  cirll  society:  also  by  different  words 
and  phrases,  and  by  the  use  of  the  third  person,  instead 
i  if  the  first,  when  speaking  of  Xehemiah.  These  critics 
differ  in  their  opinions,  some  ascribing  those  chapters 
to  Ezra,  >onie  making  them  the  composition  of  an  un- 
known author  in  a  later  age.  The  third  portion,  c-li. 
ix.  xii.  MIL,  is  again  pronounced  to  be  the  work  of 
X'ehemiah,  though  with  certain  additions,  which  (in 
the  estimation  of  these  critics)  are  seen  to  lie  excres- 
cences, in-  which  1  iet ray  a  different  authorship,  chiefly 
on  account  of  chronological  facts  which  are  irreconcil- 
able with  the  supposition  that  Xehemiah  wrote  them. 

The  most  of  the  supposed  difficulties  vanish,  or  rather 
give  place  to  a  conviction  of  the  unity  of  the  book,  as 
soon  as  we  take  the  proper  position  for  looking  at  the 
events  narrated,  as  they  \\ould  appear  to  Xehemiah,  the 
narrator  of  his  own  feelings  and  transactions.  Such  a 
pel-son  does  not  write  exactly  in  the  order  of  time;  nor 
do  events  bulk  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other 
in  his  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  readers. 
This  is  notorious  to  every  reader  of  m* -moji-.s  and  bio 
".rapines,  particularly  autobiographies.  And  if  at  times 
there  be  something  peculiar  in  the  arrangements  of  this 
book  of  Xehemiah.  as  we  have  indicated  that  there  is 
also  in  Ezra,  this  mrjlit  to  IK-  admitted  as  a  consequence 
of  the  writer's  own  state  of  mind  or  circumstances. 
Certainly  tho-e  who  have  written  later  than  the  date  of 
these  books  of  E/.ra  and  Nehemiali,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  arrange  their  details  in  a  different  order  to 
suit  their  own  purposes,  have  effected  little  as  to  the 
point  of  consecutiveness.  This  is  seen  in  the  ease, if 
the  tolerably  respectable,  compiler  of  the  third  book  of 
Esdras,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Apocrypha. 

The  train  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  writer's  mind 
seems  to  be  linked  with  outward  events  in  the  follow- 
ing course.  Nehemiali,  at  the  court  of  the  Persian 
king  Artaxerxes,  to  whom  he  was  cup-bearer,  preserved 
the  faith  in  God  which  had  been  given  to  Abraham 
and  his  true  children;  and  he  also  kept  up  intercourse 
with  Jerusalem  through  the  medium  of  his  family. 
The  distressed  state  of  the  city  and  colony  aroused  him 
to  earnest  prayer,  ch.  i.,  to  which  he  had  recourse 
mentally  even  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen. 
P>y  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  him  he  was  sent  as 
governor  to  the  Jews,  with  all  authority  from  the  king 
within  his  own  province,  and  with  some  facilities  for 
securing  co-operation  beyond  it.  When  he  reached 
the  city  he  first  took  observations  and  laid  his  plans  in 
the  secresy  of  his  own  heart,  and  only  after  this  enlisted 
the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  priests,  nobility,  and 
people.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  kept  the  surround- 
ing heathen  at  a  distance,  neither  fearing  their  threaten- 
ings,  nor  holding  out  any  prospect  of  admitting  them 
to  labour  along  with  the  people  of  God  in  Jerusalem, 
ch.  ii.  The  city  wall  was  built,  in  spite  of  the  mockery 
and  intimidation  of  these  enemies,  owing  to  the  hearty 
good-will  f»f  the  people,  who  gave  themselves  to  the 
work,  aroused,  directed,  aiid  sustained  by  his  own 
personal  labours  and  sacrifices,  ch.  iii.  u.  Xext  there 
came  in  his  way  difficulties  owing  to  the  burden  of 
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taxes  tn  the  king  of  Persia,  and  debt-,  with  heavv  in- 
terest due  liy  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  wealthier 
classes.  To  meet  this  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation, in  which  a  covenant  was  sworn  before  God, 
in  whom  Xchemiah  had  placed  his  confidence,  and  to- 
wards whom  he  had  directed  the  reverence  of  the 
people  from  the  beginning;  so  that  the  interest  was 
swept  away  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  steps 
were  taken  for  removing  this  heavy  burden.  This 
procedure  must  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  his 
own  self-denial  and  liberality;  for  instead  of  taking 
anything  to  which  as  governor  he  was  entitled,  lie  laid 
out  great  sums  for  his  official  expenses,  and  for  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  during  the  twelve  years  of  his 
life  as  governor.  ch.  v.  All  this  time  he  had  to  contend 
with  the  intrigues  of  his  hostile  heathen  neighbours, 
who  acted  in  concert  with  many  influential  persons  in 
Jerusalem;  while  attempts  were  made  to  ruin  his  own 
peace  of  conscience  and  his  credit  for  godliness,  even 
to  the  extent  of  hiring  false  prophets  against  him,  ch.  vi. 
Notwithstanding,  he  had  now  set  up  the  doors  to  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (apparently  including  fortifications 
for  the  temple),  and  had  appointed  the  porters,  and 
the  singers,  and  the  Luvites,  together  with  godly 
governors  in  the  city.  Only  "  the  city  was  large 
and  great,  but  the  people  were  few  therein,  and  the 
houses  were  not  builded.  And  my  God  put  into  mine 
heart  to  gather  together  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers,  and 
the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  genealogy.'' 
ob.  vii.  especially  ver.  4,  :..  These  sentences  furnish  the 
means  of  threading  our  way  through  the  succeeding 
portions,  with  which  the  critics  chiefly  find  fault,  as  if 
they  were  wanting  in  connection. 

The  preparations  had  been  made,  and  the  machinery 
for  public  worship  had  been  prepared  :  it  now  remained 
to  secure  inhabitants  for  the  city,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  well-ordered  civil  life  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
the  observance  of  the  commandments  which  lie  had 
given  to  Israel.  liefore  taking  a  census  himself.  Xe- 
hemiah  naturally  gives  a  record  of  the  census  made 
ninety  years  before,  when  the  people  came  f n  >m  Babylon, 
as  he  found  it  in  a  register,  ch.  vii.  r  GO.  This  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  to  bo  the  same  list  in  substance  as  is  given 
in  the  book  of  Ezra.  The  circumstantial  differences 
have  been  sometimes  explained  as  the  inevitable  cor- 
ruptions of  names  and  numbers.  We  prefer  to  think 
that  Ezra,  drawing  from  original  documents,  has  given 
that  list  as  it  appeared  at  first ;  and  that  Nehemiah, 
who  took  it  as  the  basis  of  a  new  census,  has  given  it 
in  the  form  to  which  it  was  brought  by  subsequent 
corrections.  Among  the  indications  of  this  to  the 
student  of  the  particulars,  we  mention  only  one  ;  the 
number  of  persons  whose  genealogy  could  not  be  traced 
is  given  in  Ezra  as  G',2,  but  in  Xehemiah  is  reduced  to 
d!2,  ten  of  them  having  probably  determined  their 
place  in  the  registers  by  prolonged  investigations.  The 
accounts  of  gifts  to  the  temple  service,  which  follow 
both  lists  of  persons,  present  greater  discrepancies. 
which  can  best  be  explained  on  the'  same  principle  of 
an  original  list  with  subsequent  alterations. 

The  insertion  of  this  document  in  the  book  of  Ezra 
is  followed  by  the  statement,  "So  the  priests  and  the 
Levites,  and  some  of  the  people,  and  the  singers,  and 
the  porters,  and  the  Nethinims,  dwelt  in  their  cities, 
and  all  Israel  in  their  cities.     And  when  the  seventh  j 
month   w-as   come,'1    (the  month   of  great  solemnities  '. 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses),  "and  tlu  children  of  i 
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Israel  were  in  the  cities,  the  people  gathered  themselves 
together  as  one  man  to  Jerusalem,"  ch.  ii  7";  in.  i.  And 
so  that  history  relates  how  the  altar  was  set  up  for 
sacrifice,  and  how  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were 
laid.  The  critics  have  been  sin-prised  at  a  pa»agt; 
almost  identical  occurring  at  this  point  in  Xebemiah's 
book,  not  seeing  that  he  has  intentionally  used  lan- 
guage which  was  familiar  to  the  people,  on  purpose  to 
describe'  the  very  similar  state  of  affairs  in  which  he  and 
his  people  now  were  placed.  The  circumstances  had  a 
marked  similarity,  and  yet  in  these  ninety  years  there 
had  been  a  vast  advance.  And  now,  with  a  temple 
both  finished  and  fortified,  the  people  were  able  to  keep 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  another  way  than  they  had 
done  under  Zerubbabel;  in  a  way  that  carried  them 
back  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  celebrated  by  Joshua, 
when  he  first  brought  the  people  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  ver.  17.  And  the  parallel  was  the  more 
striking,  because  Joshua  must  then  for  the  first  time 
have  had  the  law  read  to  the  assembled  people,  as  Moses 
had  commanded,  for  the  sabbatical  year,  De.  xxxi.  n>,  &c.; 
anil  this  was  what  Ezra  the  priest  now  did  at  the  call  of 
the  congregation,  as  they  were  prepared  anew  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  and  carry  out  the  law,  which 
was  their  warrant  for  occupying  it,  ch.  viii.  This  great 
religious  act  was  followed  up  by  public  confession  of 
sin,  and  by  renewed  adherence  to  the  covenant,  with 
express  engagements  to  maintain  the  ordinances  of 
God  and  to  support  his  ministers,  whom Nehemiah  had 
already  called  to  take  their  appointed  places,  ch.  ix.  x  , 
especially  ver.  :;9,  ccjiipiived  with  ch.  vii.  1,  73. 

And  now  the  purpose  of  taking  a  census,  and  bring- 
ing the  people  to  inhabit  Jerusalem,  as  stated  inch.  vii. 
4,  5,  was  carried  out.  Of  this  census  we  have  not  the 
detailed  registers,  but,  according  to  the  usage  in  the 
Bible,  summaries  of  the  more  interesting  and  important 
parts,  constructed  on  the  very  principles  which  appear 
in  the  Chronicles.  We  have  the  heads  of  the  families 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  vol- 
untarily, or  according  to  a  regulation  by  casting  lots; 
also  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites  in  the  city;  whereas 
merely  the  names  of  the  inhabited  towns  and  villages 
through  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  Levites  were 
distributed  through  them  as  of  old,  are  mentioned  with- 
out any  genealogical  details,  ch  \i.  But  the  whole  of 
the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  classes  of  the  priests  are 
given,  as  also  the  corresponding  names  at  the  time  of 
the  return  from  Babylon,  along  with  one  or  two  more 
details  of  priestly  and  Levitical  genealogy,  ch.  xh.  i-un, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  interest  attaching  to  them 
always,  as  on  account  of  the  special  ceremony  about  to 
be  described.  And  now  the  purpose  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem  with  a  strong  body  of  inhabitants, 
and  giving  it  up  anew  to  ( !od,  was  completed  by  these 
priests  and  Levites  moving  in  sacred  hut  joyful  proces- 
sion all  round  upon  the  walls,  in  two  great  divisions, 
under  the  guidance  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  respectively. 
The  end  of  ch.  xii.  and  the  beginning  of  ch.  xiii. 
mention  one  or  two  other  arrangements  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  public  worship  by  the  priests  and 
Levites,  and  with  'the  preservation  of  the  purity  of 
Hebrew  blood  from  the  evils  of  heathenish  marriages. 
And  the  book  is  completed  by  a  brief  narrative  of  final 
reforms  effected  by  Nehemiah  on  his  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem, after  an  absence  which  had  afforded  opportunity 
for  some  of  the  old  abuses  creeping  in  again. 

These  memoirs,  which  are  thus  seen  to  form  a  con- 
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tinuous  record,  are  written  in  a  lively,  distinct,  an;l 
energetic  manner,  such  as  is  admitted  by  every  one  to 
be  very  suitable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
said  to  have  been  composed.  This  is  a  fact  which 
strikes  us  in  reading  all  the  accounts — tin;  building  of 
the  ruins,  the  earlier  and  the  later  reforms,  and  the 
sacred  services  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Of  course 
such  different  subjects  are  not  described  in  the  self- 
same words  or  style:  and  this  diversity  illustrates  tin- 
working  of  Xehemiah's  mind  as  that  of  a  man  deeply 
interested  in  the  affairs  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part.  Jt  is  only  a  perverted  ingenuity  which  would 
make  these  differences  an  evidence  that  eh.  viii.  ix.  x. 
have  come  from  a  ditti-i-.-nt  author.  Those  who  wish  to 
go  into  the  particulars  of  a  verbal  criticism  mav  find 
the  materials  in  Keil's  I  nl  mdm'tim,  i»  tin  old  7 1  .</<<- 

i/n'itt.       He  shows    how  the  diff'eivnce    in    the  use  of    the 

names  of  (ioil  is  suitable  to  the  different  circumstances 
in  which  th'-y  are  used:  how  the  language  of  the  Levites 
in  prayer  is  naturally  more  akin  to  the  laminate  of 
the  law  of  .Moses  and  of  the  1'salms  than  to  that  "f 
plain  history:  how  the  expression,  "the  nobles  and 
the  rulers,"  which  is  frequent  el>ewhere,  i<  in  this  sec- 
tion awanting:  while  instead  of  it  we  once  meet  with 
the  Mosaic  term,  "chief  of  the  fathers."  or  rather, 
"heads  of  the  fathers'  houses,"  ch.  viii.  13 ;  though  lie 
might  have  mentioned  that.  still  a  ditleivnt  expression 
is  found  in  this  disjiuted  section,  and  in  a  passage  wliich 
is  confessedly  genuine,  ch.  x  iMan.liu  :.;  and  that  E/.ra  is 
not  named  among  those  who  signed  the  eoveiiant. 
b. -cause  he  acted  the  part  of  "mediator"  in  the  trans- 
action, as  Moses  had  don,-  lufiire.  This  lire-eminent 
position  assigned  to  K/.ra  necessarily  threw  even  Xehe- 
Tiiiah  somewhat  into  the  background,  and  led  him  to 
speak  of  himself  in  the  t/iin/  ju-i-son  instead  of  in  the 
.tti:<t,  as  in  the  rest  of  liis  book.  lndi-ed  this  was  the 
niori'  natural  and  more  distinct,  because  the  lirst  person 
plural,  "we."  "our,"  is  used  throughout  the  account  of 
the  sealing,  cli.  ix.  x.,  which  sufficiently  marks  the  writer 
as  an  eye-witness  and  partv  in.  the  transaction,  vet  one 
who  wished  not  to  appear  singled  out  from  his  cotintrv- 
men,  except  where  this  was  unavoidable  on  account  of 
his  official  capacity.  When  he  does  so  mention  himself 
it  is  with  the  addition,  "the  Tirshatha."  a  peculiar  word, 
of  uncertain  origin  and  meaning,  though  unmistakealtlv 
an  attributive  title  of  the  governor.  Perhaps  he  may 
have  used  this  title  rather  than  another,  in  these 
descriptions  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  because  of  the  title 
being  given  to  Zerubbabel,  the  governor  whom  (iod 
had  so  greatly  honoured  in  the  restoration  of  the  church, 
while  it  occurs  nowhere  else. 

The  only  passages  throwing  real  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  common  belief  that  Xehemiah  wrote  the 
book  as  we  have  it,  occur  in  the  twelfth  chapter.  It 
is  written,  vor.  1",  n,  "And  Jeshua  begat  Joiakim. 
Joiakim  also  begat  Eliashib,  and  Eliashib  begat  .Toiada. 
and  Joiada  begat  Jonathan,  and  Jonathan  begat  Jad- 
dua."  And  again,  vor  -j-j, 2:1,  "The  Levites.  in  the  days 
of  Eliashib.  Joiada,  and  Johanan,  and  Jaddua.  were 
recorded  chief  of  the  fathers;  also  the  priests,  to  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  Persian.  The  sons  of  Levi,  the 
chief  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles,  even  until  the  days  of  Johanan  the  son  of 
Eliashib."  Jaddua  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been 
the  high-priest  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great:  and 
Darius  the  Persian  might  naturally  be  identified  with 
Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  Persian  kint;',  whom 


Alexander  conquered;  but  such  a  date  is  altogether 
beyond  the  time  to  which  we  can  suppose  Xehemiah's 
life  extended.  This  conclusion  has  been  admitted  by 
several  sober-minded  believing  critics,  from  Vitringa 
down  to  our  own  day,  while  they  have  rejected  the 
conclusions  connected  with  it  bv  unbelievers.  They 
think  these  four  verses  are  to  be  regarded  as  notes  or 
explanatory  remarks  added  by  the  men  who  closed  the 
canon  of  Old  Testament  scripture,  as  the  parting  assur- 
ance- of  these  witnesses,  that  the  Word  of  (!od  and  the 
worship  and  ordinances  of  his  house  were  preserved 
intact  until  the  time  at  which  they  lived.  l>ut  we  are 
not  compelled  by  any  insuperable  ditticultv  to  fall  back 
upon  such  a  hypothesis;  nor  are  we  even  compelled  to 
suppose  that  Josephus  is  mistaken  in  making  Jaddua 
,  the  coiitemp  irary  of  Alexander,  though  we  mi'_rht  be 
justified  in  doini;'  so.  considering  his  strange  mistakes 
in  the  Persian  period  of  history.  We  have  only  to 
reject  the  unsupported  supposition  that  Darius  is  the 
third  kiiiLT  "f  that  name,  and  to  identify  him  with  the 
second.  Darius  Notlius,  which  then-  is  not  a  shadow  of 
difficulty  in  doini;-.  'I'h.-  case  is  then  easily  understood 
by  the  help  of  the  following  chronological  table  of  the 
kiii'j-s  of  Persia  and  the  contemporary  hi^h-priests. 
We  take  the  table  a.s  given  in  Kwald's  Hiftm-i/  <>f  If  rail, 
because  unbelievers  themselves  must  allow  him  to  lie  a 
competent  witness,  while  he  -rants  that  the  dates  of 
succession  to  the  priesthood  are  considerably  doubtful. 
The  table  may  be  useful  for  all  the  three  books  K/.ra. 
Xi-hemiah.  and  Esther  : 
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who  was  killed  in  B.C.  -\?>0,  when  Alexander  reigne 
without  a  rival.  There  is  nothing  in  the  four  verses 
quoted  above  which  need  bring  their  composition,  and 
that  of  the  book  of  which  they  form  a  part,  down  to 
the  period  of  Alexander  or  his  successors.  And  it  is 
of  no  importance  to  this  question,  whether  we  identify 
Jonathan  in  ver.  11  with  Johanan  in  ver.  ~2'2.  ~2'-'>.  as  is 
done  by  Ewald.  and  generally  by  others,  or  whether 
we  reckon  them  to  be  brothers. 

Eor  it  is  assumed  on  the  other  side  that  these  verses 
speak  of  Jaddua  as  being  in  possession  of  the  high-priest- 
hood. Were  this  assumption  correct,  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  our  assuming  in  turn,  that  Xehemiah  was 
under  thirty  when  he  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  445,  and  that  G-od  was 
pleased  to  lengthen  out  his  life  till  B.C.  •3:11 ;  as  in  similar 
crises  of  the  history  of  the  church  other  men  who  had 
an  important  place  to  occupy:  Moses  and  Jehoiada  the 
high-priest  lived  to  be  120  and  130  years  old  respec- 
tively. P>ut  it  is  a  mere  assumption  that  Jaddua  is 
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here  spoken  of  as  actual  high-priest :  }iay,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  a  mistake,  it  does  throw  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  Xeheiniah's  claim  to  authorship:  and  no 
critic  has  a  riu'ht  to  make  a  gratuitous  assumption 
which  creates  a  difficulty,  even  though  it  should  not  In- 
positively  insuperable.  Tlu>re  is  not  even  the  semblance 
of  a  difficulty  about  Xehcmiah  writing  these  verses,  if 
they  present  merely  a  genealogy.  For  we  read,  ch. 
xiii.  •_'•>,  that  X'ehemiah  chased  away  a  younger  son  of 
Joiada,  because  he  had  profaned  the  priesthood  by 
a  heathenish  marriage.  The  inference  is  easy,  that 
Jaddua  was  in  all  probability  already  born,  as  being  the 
eldest  son  of  the  eldest  brother  among  Joiada's  children. 
And  finally,  this  historical  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Xehemiah  may  suggest  a  peculiar  reason  for  his 
tracing  the  descent  of  the  high-priestly  line  as  far  as 
the  children  were  yet  born,  even  though  we  assumed 
that  Jaddua  was  an  infant  when  he  wrote.  This 
apostate  priest,  connected  by  marriage  with  Sanballat 
the  Horonite,  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  Samaritan  worship  at  Gerizzim,  whether  the 
temple  was  then  built  or  not.  The  risk  was  very 
serious  from  this  schismatical  and  half- heathenish  wor- 
ship, now  that  it  was  strengthened  as  Jeroboam's  wor- 
ship of  the  calves  never  had  been,  by  having  a  high- 
priest  of  the  line  of  Aaron,  and  indeed  with  perhaps  only 
the  single  life  of  his  elder  brother  between  him  and  the 
high- priesthood  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Such  an 
occurrence  would  have  unhinged  the  whole  theocratic 
constitution  which  Ezra  and  X"ehemiah  had  devoted 
themselves  to  establishing.  And  just  as  a  patriotic 
historian  would  mention  the  royal  succession  in  his 
country,  and  attach  importance  to  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  that  royal  line,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a 
line  of  pretenders,  who  had  forfeited  their  claims  and 
been  expelled,  but  who  had  a  powerful  party  disposed 
to  welcome  their  return;  so  did  this  holy  man,  about  the 
time  of  the  close  of  the  canon,  and  the  cessation  of 
miraculous  and  inspired  qualifications  for  guiding  the 
Jewish  church  and  nation,  record  how  1'rovidence  had 
furnished  such  visible  security  for  the  continuance 
of  the  priesthood  in  the  line  of  pure  descent,  by  grant- 
ing descendants  to  Eliashib  to  the  third  generation. 
And  this  gives  point  and  value  to  the  statements  of 
ver.  22.  23,  that  the  Levites,  the  heads  of  the  fathers. 
and  the  priests  in  their  courses,  were  all  recorded  in 
the  national  chronicles,  not  in  /"»/•  ,v(/iw.-W/r  <i<_in  ra- 
tions, as  those  imagine  who  suppose  that  Eliashib, 
Joiada,  Johanan,  and  Jaddua,  are  mentioned  as  succes- 
sively actual  high-priests,  but  at  that  one  time  when  God's 
special  providence  gave  to  the  church  the  strong  assur- 
ance of  stability,  owing  to  the  fact  of  four  generations  of 
the  high-priestly  family  being  alive  at  the  same  moment. 
This  point  of  time  would  then  exactly  correspond  with 
that  other,  "to  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian." 
which  might  equally  be  translated  "at"  or  "under" 
this  reign,  which  on  a  different  scheme  occasions  per- 
plexity and  confusion.  EwahFs  table,  constructed 
without  the  slightest  thought  of  this  explanation,  and 
by  a  critic  who  is  keen  upon  the  opposite  side,  exhibits 
Darius  Xothus  ascending  the  throne  B.C.  424,  and 
Eliashib  surviving  his  accession  for  five  years,  and  then 
succeeded  by  Joiada  B.C.  419.  If  we  understand  that 
Nehemiah  wrote  of  these  five  years,  these  four  verses, 
which  have  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  many  critics, 
appear  most  natural,  exact,  and  important  in  their 
mean  inc.'. 


A  difficult}'  has  indeed  IK  en  also  raised,  that  ch.  x. 
and  xii.  are  fragments  of  different  works  thrown  hastily 
or  carelessly  together,  because  we  have  three  lists  of 
the  chief  priests  so  close  together,  and  yet  with  impor- 
tant variations.  But  any  person  may  remove  this  diffi- 
culty by  writing  down  these  three  lists  in  parallel  columns 
and  examining  them  with  his  own  eyes.  Thi-y  seem  to 
be  the  lists  of  the  chief  priests,  or  heads  of  the  twentv- 
t'our  courses,  though  this  is  not  expressly  stated,  and 
though  two  names  are  from  some  cause  wanting  in  two 
of  the  lists,  and  three  in  the  third.  But  assuming 
them  to  be  what  is  generally  if  not  unanimously  sup- 
posed, there  is  no  needless  repetition  in  the  case,  but 
simply  a  list  of  these  chief  priests  at  three  several 
times,  under  the  three  successive  high-priests.  We 
have  those  under  Jeshua.  at  the  time  of  Zerubbabel, 
cii.  xii.  1-7.  We  have  next,  ver.  12-21,  those  in  place  of 
these  just  named,  as  they  lived  in  the  high-priesthood 
of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua.  And  we  have  the  third 
list  in  ch.  x.  1-8,  as  it  were  incidentally,  at  the  head  of 
those  who  signed  the  covenant  along  with  Xehemiah, 
and  therefore  in  the  days  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib. 
the  son  of  Joiakim.  The  only  thing  that  could  excite 
the  suspicions  of  the  most  prejudiced  critic,  is  the 
thought  that  this  third  list  is  a  fabrication  from  the 
first,  because  twelve  of  the  names  are  the  same,  and 
perhaps  two  others  although  with  the  difference  of  a 
letter  as  they  are  now  written,  and  twice-  there  are  five 
names  in  the  same  order  in  these  two  lists.  But  this 
difficulty  can  have  no  great  weight  except  with  those 
extreme  critics  who  not  only  are  destitute  of  faith  in 
the  inspired  character  of  the  writer,  but  even  venture 
to  impugn  his  honesty  as  a  common  historian.  And 
even  they  ought  to  know  that  the  genealogies  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  furnish  abundant  evidence  how 
common  it  was  among  them  to  have  prevailing  and 
recurring  names,  nay,  many  a  time  how  a  man  bore 
the  name  of  his  grandfather,  according  to  a  custom 
known  also  to  ourselves.  There  are  traces  of  the  same 
recurrence  of  names  in  the  second  list,  though  to  a 
much  smaller  extent,  as  is  to  be  expected. 

By  looking  at  the  table  of  the  Persian  kings,  as  given 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  X'ehemiah  came  to  Jerusa- 
lem about  445  or  444,  and  left  it  after  twelve  years  of 
administration,  according  to  what  is  said  in  ch.  v.  14. 
But  he  was  governor  a  second  time,  according  to  ch. 
xiii.  (i.  where  he  has  written  of  certain  abuses  being 
tolerated,  "  But  in  all  this  time  was  not  I  at  Jerusalem: 
for  in  the  two  and  thirtieth  year  of  Axtaxerxes  king  of 
Babylon  came  I  unto  the  king,  and  after  certain  days 
obtained  I  leave  of  the  king:  and  I  came  to  Jerusalem," 
&c.  The  impression  which  this  makes  on  us  is  that 
it  was  the  same  king  who  gave  him  the  second  com- 
mission ;  and  if  so,  we  must  not  date  the  commence- 
ment of  his  second  term  'of  office  later  than  B.C.  424, 
when  Artaxerxes  died.  Some  have  made  it  even  earlier, 
since  they  say  the  evils  of  which  he  complained  would 
soon  spring  up  and  be  supported  by  public  authority,  if 
only  his  presence  was  awanting.  But  we  can  do  no 
more  than  conjecture  on  this  point;  and  we  have  no 
ground  for  even  a  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  either  his  office  or  his  life.  [(;.  c.  si.  ixj 

NEHI'LOTH.     This  word  occurs  only  in  the  title 

of  Psalm  v.,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  its 

meaning.     Most  of  the  recent  authorities  take  it  to  be 

a  pipe  or  flute,  on  account  of  its   resemblance  to  the 

,  common  word  for  this  instrument,  halil.     They  meet 
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the  objection  that  the  flute  i-  not  mentioned  among 
the  instruments  for  the  temple-  service  by  referring  to 
1  Sa.  x.  ~>;  1  Ki.  i.  4n;  Is.  xxx.  '2'J.  though  these  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory;  and  the  objection  that  the  pre- 
position if,  prefixed  to  it  here,  is  never  used  of  the 
musical  instrument,  though  it  has  been  rendered  "upon" 
by  our  translators  and  manv  others,  is  parried  bv  \\:- 
litzsch  by  means  of  a  modified  translation,  "fur  flute- 
playing."  The  word  iicltilntli  seems  to  be  connected  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  verb  "to  inherit."  and  the 
noun  "  inheritance,"  both  of  which  are  extremely  com- 
mon, liengstenberg,  again,  maintains  that  this  title. 
like  several  more,  has  a  mystic-il  or  spiritual  meaning. 
u  for  the  inheritance/'  as  Luther  tran.-Iatc.-.  "r  "  upon 
the  lots."  of  the  righteous  ;md  tin-  wicked,  which  i.-  the 
subject  of  the  psalm,  he  says.  It  is  ditiicult  t"  ascer- 
tain the  prec-ise  idea  of  the  Septuau'int  ainl  Yukrate. 
"  for  her  who  obtains  the  inheritance."  thoiiv,h  they 
obviously  adhere  to  the  etymology  uhich  I  K  nv-teiiberu 
defends.  Others,  like  Aben-Kzra  anioiiv.-  rabbinical 
commentators,  and  Hitzi'_r  among  living  scholars,  under- 
stand it  to  be  the  name  of  an  air  to  \\hich  tin-  p-alm 
was  sum;',  ''after,  «i-  acconlinv.  to,  the  inheritance." 
l-'in-st  Mi.irv.ests  that  ,>< li'i/ntli  wa-  a  musical  choir, 
having  their  chief  seat  at  a  town  whi.-h  l)ore  a  cog- 
nate name,  perhaps  Hilen.  i  CU.  vi.  ,"i>;  compare  his  ex- 
planation of  111  'liii'itli.  !'••  c  M.  D.J 

NEHUSHTAN  \hrazui].  In  -  Ki.  xviii.  i  we 
read  of  He/.ekiah.  "  lie  removed  tip-  iiivh  places,  and 
brake  the  images,  and  cut  dov.n  the  proves,  and  brake 
in  jiieces  the  lira/.en  serpent  that  .Moses  had  made:  for 
unto  those  days  the  children  of  I -racl  did  burn  incense 
to  it :  and  he  called  it  Xehushtan."  This  is  certainly 
an  ancient  translation,  that  if  the  Vuiu'ate.  and  ap- 
parently that  of  the  Sfpfc.av.-int.  as  it  has  continued  to 
be  the  common  one.  It  would  b"  very  diilicult  to 
establish  any  solid  objection  to  it  :  and  if  \\  e  reci  ive  ii. 
it  is  a  natural  inference  that  the  name  was  viven  deri- 
sively, as  in  the  margin  of  our  IJihles  "a  piece  of 
brass."  Some  modern  scholars,  however,  reject  tin- 
translation  of  the  last  clause  for  another,  "and  |oiie| 
called  it  Xehushtan,"  that  is,  this  wa>  the  name  bv 
which  it  had  been  known  among  the  people  who  wor- 
shipped it.  Thus  Kwalil  and  Thciiius  \\lio  render  the 
name  ''the  brazen  god."  [i:.  e.  M.  u.| 

NEK'EB  \,;(l-n;,].  A  boundary  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Xaphtali.  mentioned  only  in  Jos.  xix.  :!:!,  and  with  the 
article,  IIa-X<l.-<l>,  the  Xekcb.  Its  position  was  be- 
tween Adami  and  Jabneel:  but  of  none  of  them  have 
we  any  definite  information. 

NEPHEW.  This  is  one  of  the  words  used  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  liiblc.  which  since,  the  execu- 
tion of  that  version  has  undergone  a  change  of  meaning. 
It  was  then  commonly  used  for  lineal  offspring,  equiva- 
lent to  the  Latin  iicpoti-s — from  which  SOUK'  conceive  it 
to  have  been  formed  -very  commonly  son's  son.  or  oil- 
spring  more  remote;  while  now  it  is  restricted  to  off- 
spring in  the  branch  lines— the  son  of  a  brother  or 
sister.  Thus  Holinshed,  as  quoted  by  Richardson. 
"  Their  eldest  sons  also  that  succeeded  them  were  called 
Joves;  and  their  ncphcirs,  or  son's  sons,  which  reigned 
in  the  third  place,  Hercules."  Even  so  late  as  Locke 
we  find  this  use  of  the  word:  for  he  says,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Government,  "All  that  believe  the  Bible  must 
necessarily  derive  from  Noah;  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  think  little  of  his  sons  or  nephews."  This 

is  the  sense  which  the  expression  always  bears  in  our 
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English  Bibles:  thus  at  1  Ti.  v.  4.  "If  any  widow  have 
children  or  nephews,  let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety 
at  home,  and  to  requite  their  parents"-— the  term  for 
n<li]ini-f,  (K^tova.  "offspring,"  here  plainly  means  grand- 
children—the  children  of  the  family  at  a  second  remove, 
since  it  is  parents  they  are  called  to  requite.  So  also  at 
•  In.  xii.  1  I.  "  Abdon  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  nephews," 
that  is.  grandsons,  and  is.  xiv.  -2'2:  .lob  xviii.  1',*.  where 
"son  and  nephew,"  should  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of '•  son  and  grandson."  The  two  Hebrew  words  are 
":  and  ir:  (ii'n  and  «;7,<r/t.  ami  in  another  passage 
they  have  been  rendered  correctly  enough  even  for  our 
times;  as  at  Ce.  \\i.  -2:\.  "Thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely 
with  me.  nor  \\ith  my  son.  nor  with  my  son's  son." 

NEPHTOAH  [properly  XEPHTO'ACH,nnr?;  ac- 
cording to  (ies.  .,;,>(;///,//;  but  see  below  |.  The  name  of 
a  fountain  in  the  border  line  between  .lien  jamin  and  ,1  u- 
dah.  tn  Jos.  xv.  !•  it  is  called  "the  fountain  of  the  water 
of  Nephtoah."  but  in  .l,,s.  xviii.  1  ~>  "the  well  of  waters 
of  Xephtoah."  in  our  Authorized  Version,  though  in  the 
Hebrew  the  expression  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  pas- 
sage, \  i/.  "the  fountain  of  the  watt  rof  Xephtoah."  The 
form  of  the  expression  implies  that  it  was  an  overflowing 
fountain,  havinv  a  stream  tlo\\inv.  from  it.  called  -'the 
water  of  \i  phtoah."  The  source  or  fountain  lay  in  a 
line  \\  itli  the  valley  of  I  liniiom.  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Kirjath-jcarim.  the  south- west  point  of  the  tribe  of 
llenjaniin:  for  th<'  bordci'.  it  is  said,  went  up  from  the 
valley  of  1 1  in  num.  south  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  \\liich  lies  to  the  west  of  that  valley  and  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  o!  the  giants,  on  the  north  side  of 
it.  and  from  the  top  of  that  hill  proceeded  to  the  foun- 
tain of  the  water  of  Xephtoah,  and  from  thence  went 
out  to  the  cities  of  .Mount  Kphron  and  to  Kir  jath-jearim, 
Jus.  xv.  \  ii.  The  direction  therefore  in  which  the  fountain 
of  Xephtoah  is  to  be  looked  for.  will  depend  upon  the 
position  of  Kirjath-jearim. 

Prof.  Robinson  has  suvgc.-ted  that  Kuri/il  tl  Ann!, 
on  the  load  from  .latlii  to  .Jerusalem,  seven  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  Holy  City,  mivht  po.-.-ib]y  be  Kirjath- 
jearim.  and  Kui-opean  travellers  have  •encrallv  since. 
\\ithoiit  any  inve-ti^atiiin.  admitted  or  assumed  it  to  be 
so.  lint  the  objections  to  that  notion  are  so  manv  and  so 
great  as  to  he  quite  (iWs/i'i  a-'ain-t  it.  Kirjath-jearim 
lay  on  a  hill.  I  SH  vi.  21;  vii.  l,  but  Kuryetd  Anab  lies  in  a 
hollow.  Kirjath-jearim  lay  immediately  above  J'.eth- 
shemesh:  Kuryet  el  Anab  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  north- 
cast  from  Ma  ^liini*,  the  ancient  Ilethshemesh.  Kir- 
jath-jearim was  in  a  line  with  liethsheinesh  and  Timnah, 
the  present  . I  iii  X/ICHIX  and  TUindi,  .Ti.s.  xv.  to:  Kui-yi  t 
el  Anab  is  considerably  to  the  north  of  this  line.  Kir- 
jath-jearim was  near  Chesalon;  Kuryet  el  Anab  is  a 
considerable  distance  north  or  north-east  from  Clu-xla 
or  ancient  Chesalon.  Kirjath-jearim  formed  the  south- 
west corner  of  lienjamin,  Jos.  xviii.  ]  i,  i:,:  Kin-yet  el  Anab 
is  in  the  middle  of  Benjamin,  beini;'  about  equally 
distant  from  Bethhoron  in  the  north  border  and  from 
C/ic*/a  or  ( 'hesalon  in  the  south  border.  Perez-Tzzah 
and  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  lav  on  the  road  from 
Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem,  2  Sa.  vi.  I-IL':  those  two 
places  are  found  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Kunjct 
cl  Anab,  on  the  road  from  C'hesla  or  Chesalon  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  not  on  the  road  from  Kuryet  el  Anab  to  Jeru- 
salem. Kirjath-jearim  was  nine  miles  from  Jerusalem 
(Eusob.  Ononi.):  Kuryet  el  Anab  is  only  seven  miles  and 
a  half.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Kuryet  el  Anab 
cannot  be  ancient  Kirjath-jearim. 
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There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  Kuryet 
el  Anah  is  no  other  place  than  Emmaus — the  Emmaus 
of  the  Gospel,  and  iirol.al.lv  Mo/ah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Jos.  xviii.  •.'(>.  This  is  the  Christian  tradition  of  the 
East,  not  of  the  Latins  only  (whom  alone  we  might 
suspect,),  l.iit  of  the  Creeks  and  others  also.  It  is  the 
exact  distance  from  Jerusalem,  vi/..  seven  miles  and  a 
half  or  sixty  furlongs.  I.u.  xxiv.  i:;.  Josephus  speaks  of 
an  Kmmans,  sixty  furlongs  from  .Jerusalem,  and  of  a 
Roman,  colony  of  dismissed  soldiers  having  been  planted 
there,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  l>y  the 
emperor  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  war  (J.  AV.  vii.  o,  <;). 
Josephus  does  not  say  that  they  occupied  the  town  or 
village  of  Emmaus,  but  the  region  (xuplov)  or  couuti-y 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Now  a  little  way  from  Knryet 
el  Anab  on  the  road  towards  Jerusalem,  on  an  eminence 
or  point  of  the  ridge  which  runs  south  towards  Soba,  is 
an  old  ruin  of  a  castle,  called  Kastal  or  Castcl.  a  Rnnuni 
i-aatcl/ttm;  and  a  little  further  on  in  Wady  Haninah,  by 
the  roadside,  is  a  small  village  with  some  ancient  ruins 
called  Kulonlvk  or  Colonieh.  This  no  doubt  retains 
the  name  of  the  colony,  and  Caxtcl  must  have  received 
its  name  from  .Romans  or  Latins,  though  that  may  be 
of  a  later  date.  Kuryet  el  Anab  seems  therefore  to  be 
the  Emmaus  of  Josephus,  sixty  furlongs  or  seven  miles 
and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  must  have  been 
the  same  as  the  Emmaus  of  the  Gospel;  for  we  cannot 
sup] lose  that  there  were  two  places,  of  that  name  at 
exactly  the  same  distance  from  Jerusalem.  There  was 
another  Emmaus.  it  is  true,  spoken  of  by  Eusehius  as 
Nicopolis  in  his  day,  which  he  and  Jerome  most  unac- 
countably mistook  for  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke.  But 
this  was  down  in  the  plain  at  the  distance,  not  of  UO, 
but  of  17(i  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary,  where  now  an  ancient  site  is 
found,  called  E micas,  on  the  same  road  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem.  There  were  two  places  therefore  of  that 
name,  it  seems,  relatively  situated  like  the  two  Beth- 
horons,  the  one  down  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  the  other  at  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  possi- 
bly distinguished  in  the  same  way,  as  the  lower  and 
the  upper.  Kurvet  el  Anab  would  so  be  Emmaus  the 
upper,  and  the  Emmaus  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  Then',  at  the  point 
where  one  turns  towards  the  village  from  the  highroad 
that  passes  by  from  Jerusalem,  stands  by  the  roadside 
the  ruin  of  an  ancient  church — an  ancient  Irnclc  church, 
and  not.  as  Professor  Robinson  represents  it,  a  Latin 
church,  erected,  according  to  Christian  tradition,  at  an 
early  period,  on  the  spot  where  our  blessed  risen  Lord 
yielded  to  the  entreaty  of  the  two  disciples,  when,  they 
constrained  him  to  turn  in  and  abide  with  them. 

Ivirjath- jearim  must  be  sought  for  near  Chesla  or 
Chesalon,  and  not  far  from  A  in  <S'/<(/;<.s  or  Bethshemesh. 
Now  these  are  found  some  distance  to  the  south  or 
south-west  of  Kuryet  el  Anab.  Tlie  high  ridge  which 
runs  along  tlie  west  side  of  Wady  Haninah  from  Nel.y 
Saniwil  to  Soba,  immediately  beyond  Sol>a  turns  west- 
ward, and  continues  a  high  prominent  ridge  for  some 
three  or  four  miles,  having  the  deep  valley  of  Ismain  on 
the  south,  and  a  less  deep  valley,  called  Kubaalah,  on 
the  north,  into  which  the  wady  that  comes  down  from 
Kuryet  el  Anab  enters,  and  not,  as  Prof.  Robinson  says, 
into  Isiiiaut.  The  ridge  between  these  two  valleys,  I.e. 
Wady  Ismain  and  Wady  Kubaalah,  terminates  abruptly 
in  a  very  prominent  and  commanding  point,  imme- 
diately above  Ain  fchcms,  where  the  mountain  precipi- 


tously descends  into  the  plain  or  broad  valley  of  Surar, 
in  which  .4 //i  FlmiH*  lies.     On  the  north  side  of  this 
mountain,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  ridge 
which  runs  westward  from  Soba,  on  a  projecting  point 
or  spurof  the  mountain,  some  way  down  the  side  of  the 
hill,  stands  a  village  called  !\<.<l't.  nr  Chesla.     This  is. 
unquestionably,  ancient  Chesalon,  \\liich  is  mentioned 
in  the  border,  and  identified  with  Mount  Jearim,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  it  is  said  to  lie.   Jos.  xv.  in.     This 
mountain,  therefore,  on  the  north  side  of  which  (.'luxlv, 
is  now  found,  must  be  Mount  •Jearim,  on  which  some- 
where Kirjath- jearim  must  have   stood.      No  traces  of 
the  city  have  yet  been  found.      But  here  must  its  posi- 
tion be,  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  or  perhaps  towards  its 
south- western  extremity.  Gibeah  or  the  house  of  Abiu- 
adab  in  the  hill,  where   the   ark    lay,  being   possibly  on 
the  top,  i  s;i.  vii.  i;  2  Sa.  vi. :;,  4.      Here  every  requirement 
of  the  sacred  narrative  is  satisfied.     This  hill  is  directly 
west  from  Jerusalem,  and  forms  the  south-west  corner, 
a  grand  corner  bastion  as  it  were,  of  the  mountainous 
territory  of  Benjamin.      Here  Chesalon  is  near,  on  the 
north  side  of  this  hill,  and  immediately  below  to  the 
west,  down   in  the   plain  or   wady  of   Surar.  is  Beth- 
shemesh,   from    whence    the    inhabitants    sent    up    to 
the  men  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  asked  them  to  come 
down  and  fetch  up  the  ark:   and   the  men  of   Kirjath- 
jearim,  it  is  said,  went  and  brought  up  the  ark  into  the 
house  of   Abinadab  in  the   hill.      To   the   west  of  Alii 
Mem*  or  Bethshemesh,  in  the  same  Wady  cs  Surar.  lies 
Tibmh  or  Timnah.      The  hill  above  Chesla  therefore  is 
in   a  line  with  Jerusalem,  Bethshemesh  and  Timnah. 
Half  way  down  the  hill  towards  Ain  Shems  is  a  ledge 
or  projecting  platform  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  an  ancient 
site,  called  Mahandan,   or   Mahanndn,  as   sometimes 
pronounced.     This  no  doubt  is  ancient  Mahaneh-Dan, 
where  the  Daiiites  out  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  encamped 
f>cJi!nd,  i.e.  to  the  west  of  Kirjath-jearim.  Ju.  xviii.  11,  u. 
Wady  es  Surar  is  probably  the  valley  of  turtle,  Ju.  xvi.  i, 
or  the  valley  of  Zorah,  on  the  north  side  of  which,  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  is  a  little  hamlet  called  Suraah,  an- 
cient Zorah,  the  birthplace  of  Samson.     Immediately 
above   Suraah,    higher   up   on    the    hill,   north-west  of 
Chesla,  is  a  place  called  Mihxir  (sue  roller's  map).     This 
is   probably  the  country   of  the  Mishraites  (Mishrai). 
There  are  several  families  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  ii.  5:2,  53, 
called  the  Ithrites,  and  the  Puhites,  and  the  Shunia- 
thites,   and  the   .Mishraites,   the    Zareathites,  and  the 
Eshtaulites,  and   the  Manahethites.  which  are  said  to 
be  families  of  Kirjath-jearim.  and  which  probably  settled 
in  the  regi<  >n  round  about  Kirjath-jearim .   Dclr  d Ha  tea, 
immediately  opposite  to  Mount  Jearim  on  the  south  side 
of  Wad}'  Ismain,  may  possibly  be  the  settlement  of  the 
Puhites  (Puhi  or  Pooah).      Pooah  in  Hebrew  means  to 
/,/nt,;  to  lircatlte,  to  pnf:  and  Deir  el  Hawa  (which  is  a 
very  prominent  and  exposed  point),  in  Arabic  means  con- 
vent of  the  wind.     The  mountains  of  Bether,  called  now 
Bittir,  a  little  t<  >  the  east  of  Deir  el  Hawa,  about  half  way 
between  Mount  Jearim  and  Bethlehem,   may  be  the 
region  where  the  Ithrites  (Ithri  or  Ither)  settled.    Wady 
I  twain  may  retain  the  name  of  the  Shumathites  (Shu- 
math  or  Shumali).     The  Zareathites  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zorah;  the  Eshtaulites  of  Eshtaol,  not  far  from 
Zorah;  and  the  Manahethites  might  be  the  inhabitants 
of  Mahandan  or  Mahaneh-Paii. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  very  decisive 
and  very  interesting  confirmation  of  the  place  pointed 
out  being  the  position  of  Kirjath-jearim.  A  little 
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way  from  the  tup  of  the  hill  above  Chesla,  about  a  !  Mount  Ephron,  tlie  north-east  extremity  of  which  is 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  on  the  road  from  thence  to  |  Xeby  Samwil,  or  Kamathaim  Zophim,  which  is  said  to 
Jerusalem  the  way  by  which  the  ark  was  brought  up  i  be  in  Mount  EL>hnwn,  or,  as  is  supposed,  Mount  Ephron 
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from  the  house  of  Abinadab  at  Kirjath-jearim,  i.- 
little  village  called  Kltirhct  d  Uz,  or  the  ruins  <>f  l'z. 
This  must  be  Perez- 17  zzah,  where  L'zzah  was  smitten, 
and  tlie  name  of  the  place  was  afterwards  called  Perez - 


rzzah,    the    linach   or 


of   Uzzah.     (Su-   PEREZ 


A.  little  further  on  still  towards  Jerusalem,  a 
few  hundred  yards  only  from  Khirht-tel  l.'z,  one  comes 
over  against  a  remarkable  and  striking  objei  t.  Un  the 
right  side  of  the  mad  is  a  little  ravine,  and  on  the 
other  sid.'.  !.< .  on  the  south  side  of  tliat  ravine,  is  a  lofty 
and  very  prominent  ridge,  a  hkdi  sh«.uldcr  or  an  arm  of 
theiiiainraimvfn.il]  Soba  to  Mount  Jearim.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  this  ridge  there  is  a  little  depres- 
sion, a  flat  space  c,f  thn-i-  or  fmir  acres  of  land,  in 
fiit.^i/i/  I/run,  and  surrounded  with  a  belt  ot  trees. 
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or  abode  of  the  Blessed  One.  This  no  doubt  is  the  site 
of  tin-  house  of  t)bed-Ed..m,  \\hich  the  Lor. I  blessed. 
It  is  a,  very  striking  object  as  seen  from  all  the  hills 
around,  a  very  marked  spot  to  the  present  day.  in- 
ten*!:///  </mn,  an  impressive  eml>lem  as  well  as  memorial 
of  the  Lord's  blessing  L' sa.  vi.  lti-l->.  The  house  of  Obed- 
Edom  \\as  a  little  aside  of  the  road  to  .). -rusal.  in, 
as  Kin-vet  es  Sfiideh  is;  for  Da\id,  it  is  said,  carried 
the  ark  aside  into  the  house  of  <  »b.-d- Edom.  (Sn 
<  ii;i:n-Ei)i>M.i  Kiiryet  es  Saideh  is  very  mud 
plaeed,  as  all  this  region  is  quite  wrong,  in  Prof. 
Pobinsou's  map.  Porter's  map  of  these  parts  is  mudi 
nearer  the  truth,  though  that  is  not  quite  eonvet. 
Kuryet  es  Saideh  lies  mtutl,  of  \Vady  Kubaalidi,  whidi 
runs  westward  along  the  north  side  of  the  rid-.-  from 
Soba  to  Chesla,  and  north  of  Wady  Ismain.  A'/<//<"</"/< 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Baalah,  the  ancient  name  of 
Kirjath-jearim.  In  the  valley  of  that  name,  in  a 
beautiful  woodv  glen,  not  far  from  Soba,  is  the  ruin  of 
an  old  convent,  in  good  preservation,  apparently  of  the 
crusaders'  time.  This  is  called  Knlinalnli.  It  may 
have  liorrowed  its  name  from  Kirjath-jearim;  but  this 
spot  could  not  be  the  site  of  that  city.  Kirjath- 
jearim  must  have  been  west  of  Khirbet  el  U/  or 
Perez- r/.y.ah.  and  on  Mount  Jearim.  That  >p'>t.  i.e. 
the  top  of  Mount  Jearim  above  C'hesla,  is  just  nine 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  the  distance  of  Kirjath-jearin 


westward  by  Kolonieh;  then  southward  or  south-west, 
aloiiu'  Wady  llaninali,  till  it  came  over  against  Ain 
Karim  or  Soba.  and  then  westward  to  Kirjath-jearim. 
This  would  form  a  very  strange  and  unnatural  bend 
towards  the  north,  into  the  very  heart  of  Peiijamin, 
and  make  this  line  a  very  unlikely  boundary.  Put 
there  is  still  a  stronger  objection  to  this  supposition. 
liadiel's  tomb,  which  is  near  Pethldicm,  or  Zelxah 
near  Rachel's  tomb,  supposed  to  be  about  Peir  Mar 
mis-  Klias,  about  half  way  between  Pethlchem  and  Jem 
salem,  is  said  to  be  in  the  border  of  Peiijamin,  1  Sa.  x.  .'. 
This  could  not  be  if  the  border  went  northward  or 
north-west  from  Jerusalem  to  Ain  Lifta.  Put  if  it 
proceeded  westward  or  wt  st-south-wcst  from  the  valley 
of  Jlinnom,  south  of  .Jerusalem,  by  Wady  el  Word,  or 
along  the  north  side  of  that  wady,  the  ancient  valley 
of  Pephaim,  or  vale  i  Knick  of  the  giants,  to  Ain 
Karim,  /elzah  would  be  near,  and  Pachd's  tomb  not 
far.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  think  that  Ain 
h'uriiii  must  be  the  fountain  of  NYphtoah.  Lifta  may 
only  be  /;'/!/ i/t  of  Peiijamin,  and  much  more  probably, 
Jos.  xviii.  i;-.  Ain  Karim  is  celebrated  for  tlie  abundance 
and  excellence  of  its  water.  When  the  springs  fail,  as 
they  often  do  in  the  summer,  at  Jerusalem,  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  i.e.  those  who  can  afford  to  do  it.  send 
to  Ain  Karim  for  water,  not  to  Ain  Lifta,  or  any 
nearer  fountain,  but  all  the  \\ay  to  Ain  Karim.  on 


according  to  Jerome.  Put  Jerome  adds  that  it  lay  on 
the  road  from  1/mspolis  or  Lydda  to  Jerusalem.  From 
this  some  have  argued  that  it  must  have  been  on  the 
present  road  from  Jaft'a  to  Jerusalem  by  Kuryet  el 
Anal>.  Put  Jerome  says  the  same  thing  of  Tinmah  or 
Tihiivk  in  Wady  es  Surar,  that  it  lay  on  the  way  from 
Diospolis  to  Jerusalem.  There  must  have  been  there- 
fore, it  seems,  an  ancient  road  (perhaps  the  main  road, 
because  it  was  the  easiest  ascent)  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusa- 
lem by  Wady  es  Surar  and  Wady  Ismain.  There  are 
some  traces  of  an  ancient  road  still  to  be  seen,  it  is  said, 
up  Wady  Ismain.  Here  the  high  mountains  are  cleft 
right  through  by  Wady  Fsnialn;  and  here  a  railway 
might  lie  carried  up  by  one  continued  and  easy  gra- 
dient all  the  way  along  Wady  Ismain  and  Wady 
el  Wercl  to  the  end  of  the  vale  or  plain  of  Rephaim 
immediately  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 

Having  determined  the  position  of  Kirjath-jearim, 
we  must  look  for  the  fountain  of  Nephtoah,  between 
that  point  and  Jerusalem,  and  somewhere  to  the  east 


account  of  the  superior  quality  of  that  fountain.  Tl 
root  of  the  word  Xephtoah  seems  to  lie  Nepheth  or 
Xopheth,  which  means  a  hmicijroiitb,  or  the  dropjjittys 
of  a  honeycomb;  and  the  fountain  may  have  received 
this  name  from  the  delicious  character  of  its  water. 
Ain  Karim  also,  in  Arabic,  means  the  noble,  mag- 
nificent, splendid,  or  excellent  fountain;  or  Karim  may 
be  the  name  of  one  of  those  cities  mentioned  in  the 
Septuauint,  Jos.  xv.oo,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  viz.  Karem,  which  is  mentioned  with  Thobes, 
(ialem,  and  Thether  (Paitheer,  in  some  readings),  pro- 
bably Soba,  Peit  Jaalah,  and  Pittir  or  Pither,  in  this 
neighbourhood.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  border 
proceeded  westward  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom  south 
of  Jerusalem  to  A  in  Karim,  and  from  thence,  crossing 
Wady  H anmah,  "went  out"  on  the  other  side  to 
Mount  Kphron.  under  Soba  or  a  little  south  of  Soba, 
and  proceeded  westward  to  Kirjath-jearim,  and  having 
skirted  or  "compassed"  Mount  Jearim  "westward," 
or  on  the  west  side  of  it  (or  towards  the  sea,  as  it  is  in 


-•a  N'.ui'TH).  Ain  K'lritii,  on  the  east  side  of  Wady 
Haninah,  in  the  bend  of  that  wady  towards  the  west 
or  west-south-west  ^about  five  miles  directly  west  from 
Jerusalem),  seems  completely  to  answer  as  to  position. 
It  falls  in  exactly  with  the  line  from  Jerusalem  to 
Mount  Jearim  and  Pethshemesh,  and  is  put  down  in 
Cotovicus'  Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  the  fountain  of 
Xephtoah.  Some  have  very  recently  supposed  that 
Ain  Lift",  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  from 
Jirusalem  to  Xeby  Samwil,  might  be  the  fountain  of 
N.phtoah.  There  is  certainly  a  great  resemblance  in 
the  name.  Put  this  supposition  is  chiefly  founded  upon 
the  notion  that  Kuryet  el  Anab  is  Kirjath-jearim. 
This,  however,  as  we  have  shown,  cannot  be.  If  Ain 
Lifta.  therefore,  be  Xephtoah,  the  border  must  have 
proceeded  first  to  the  north-west  from  Jerusal.  in.  then 


of  the  high  ridge  on  which  Soba  stand.;,  which  must  be     the  Hebrew),  "  unto"  or  towards  Mount  Seir  or  Mihsir, 


north- west  of  Chesla.  procecdm-  in  that  direction  as 
far  as  Chesalon,  there  turned  down  to  Bethshemesh  and 
uent  on  to  Timnah.  Kkron,  and  Jabneel,  now  called 
Tilniih,  A /,•/>•.  and  Yd, mi.  the  part  beyond  Chesalon 
being  the  border  between  Dan  and  Judah,  and  the 
continuation  of  the  line  northward  from  Chesla  over 
Mihsir  or  Mount  Seir  towards  Bethhoron,  being  tin- 
west  border  of  Benjamin.  It  may  be  added,  that  in 
the  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Kobinsoii.  published  since 
the  above  was  written  (Physkixl  (io^rapliy  or  the  11. -ly  Land, 
p.  n),  containing  his  latest  views,  the  identification  of 
Nephtoah  with  Ain  Karim  i-  regarded  as  the  more 
probable  view.  |.j.  n.J 

NER  [/a,,,rl  the  father  of  Ki.-h.  and  grandfather  of 
Saul:   the    father   also  of    Aimer,    the    chief    captain   of 


...  The  father  of  Xer 
d  Abiel;  while  in  1  Ch. 
•tl 


Saul's   host,    i  Sn.  xiv.  .-(I,  :,] 
himself  is  in  1  Sa.   xiv.  .',] 
ix.  ']'>  .lehiel  is  the  nani'    given 
of  the  same  appellation.      In  tl 

Kish  is  found  among  the  brothers  of  Xer,  while  still  he 
had  Kish  for  bis  son.  ver.  30  eomp.  with  :;:>.      This   mnst  be 
understood  either  literally,  or  Kish  is  reckoned  twice- 
placed  among  the   sons  of  .lehiel  along  \\ith  Xer  hi.- 
father,  on  account  of  the  di-tin<-t  and  important  family 
of  whicli  he  became  the    head,  vet  without  losing  siidit      latt 
of  his  immediate  paternity-     just  as  Kphraini  might  be 
called   indifferently  the  son  of  Jacob  or  of  Joseph,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 


-VEST 


and  Xergal's  patronage  of  the  chase,  as  seen 
especially  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  and 
Sardanapalns.  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  "mighty 
hunter."  Supposing  the  name  compounded  of  T:, 
"light,"  and  ::,  "source,"  some  in  former  days  iden- 
tified Xi  r-ul  with  the  sun  (Selden  de  UiN  Syris,  ii.  8.)  The 
rabbins  have  advocated  the  theory,  or  dream  as  Ce- 
senius  and  Winer  call  it,  that  Xergal  was  represented 
by  a  cock  (Bustorf,  subvoce;  -\--rk,  l:;i>.  .Myth.  p.  fin);  others, 
looking  on  Xergal  as  the  war-god,  suppose  his  name  to 
lie  allied  to  the  Persian  word  which  signifies  "battle- 
axe."  Similarly.  Von  Bohl»n  finds  for  it  a  Sanscrit 
root,  as  if  it  meant  "devourer  of  men."  [,j  F  J 

NER'GAL-SHARE'ZER.     The  first   part  of  "the 
name  is  the  g.id  Xergal.  and  Sharezer  is  supposed  from 


the  Zend  to  mean  "prince  of  fire."  Jt  is  recorded.  .;..•. 
xxxix.3,13,  that  two  persons  bearing  this  name  were  with 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  One  of 
them  is  termed  R<il,-;nn<i  in  both  verses.  The  last  epithet 
is  one!  of  office,  just  as  Xebux.aradan  is  called  R<ili-t<tli- 
hachim,  or  "captain  of  the  guard. "and  as  Xebushashban 
is  termed  Ruli-aaris,  "chief  of  the  eunuchs."  or  chamber- 
lain. linll--iiin<i  has  been  rendered  "chief  of  the  magi;" 
but  on  the  monuments  it  reads  as  Jitil,n-< u«/ii.  the 
er  term  beini;-  very  obscure  in  meaning,  the  word 
niui/iiftii  standing  in  many  places  for  HIKI/HX.  Sir  H. 
Iv'awlinson  i>  inclined  to  render  it  "priest."  Jt  was  a 
trice  in  the  Babylonian  court:  he  who  held  it  is 


NEREUS,  a  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  j  reckoned  amono-  the  "princes."    There  is  a  name  in  the 
salutation,  Ro.  xrt.  is,  along  with  his  sister.     X.,  further  !  monuments  which  has  been  read  as  Nergal-shar-uzur 

notice  occurs  of  hnn  Scripture:  but  some  late  traditions     Rub-emga,  and  it  has  been  identified,  on  account  of  this 

similarity,  with  X-e-rgal-sharezer.     If  this  identification 
1     be   correct,  lie  is  none  other  than  the  king  called,  in 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  Xerigassolassar,  and  the  Neriglissar 
of  Berosus,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Xebuchadnezzar. 


turned  him  into  a  saint  and  a  martvr. 
NER'GAL.    In  •>  Ki.  xvii.  30,  vvh, 

the  idolatries  of  the  colonists  sent  by  the  king  of  As- 
syria to  dwell  in  Israel,  we  read  "that  the  men  of 
Cnth  made  Xergal."  lie  was  th.-ivfore  their  national 


in  and  others,  being  Ham- 
•  "  hero."     Some  of  the  old 
him,  and  profess,  in  their 


divinity.      XTergal  is  a  well-known   Assyrian   u'od:  the 
name,  according  to  Rawlin. 
ite.  signifies  "great  man"  i 
Assyrian  monarchs  mentis 


assassinated    his   brother-in-law   Evil-merodach,  and 


succeeded 


im    on  the   th 


Babylon.      After 


pride,  to  be  sprung  of  him— Sargon  tracing  such  a  de- 
scent through  three  hundred  and  fifty  generations.  He 
is  called  on  the  monuments  "the  yreat  brother."  "the 
stern  ruler,"  "the  god  of  the  chase:"  and  hunting  seems 
to  have  been  especially  under  his  patronage.  The  name 
occurs  often  on  cylinder  seals,  and  his  symbol  seems  to 
man-lion  or  human-headed  lion  with 
A//1  signifies  "lion."  and  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  lion  (uritrt.  is  the  Semitic  name  of  the  god  of 
Tiggaba  or  Cutha.  Might  not  this  term,  as  Rawlinson 
suggests,  be  related  to  "Api;s.  the  Creek  Mars  '.  Xergal 
astronomically  was  Mars,  and  Xerig  is  still  the  Men- 
(hean  name  for  that  planet,  the  third  day  of  the  week 
being  yet  called  anion^  tin;  Menda'ans  by  the  name  of 
Ares.  In  the  ruins  of  a  place  called  Sherif  Khan  are 
found  inscriptions  bearing  that  Sennacherib  built  a 
temple  to  his  lord,  the  god  Xergal,  at  Tarbisi.  But  his 
head-quarters  were  at  Cutha,  a  city  about  twelve  miles 
from  Babylon,  and  first  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
in  184t>.  In  one  inscription  in  the  British  Museum, 
Xergal  is  said  to  "live"  in  Cutha,  so  that  the  men  of 
Cutha.  transplanted  into  northern  Palestine,  naturally 
made  an  image  of  him  as  their  god.  Xot  many  tem- 
ples seem  to  have  been  reared  to  him;  and  Nergal, 
though  not  often  incorporated  into  human  names,  is 
sometimes  employed,  as  in  Xergal-Sh'arezer.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  old  Arabian  legend  Cutha  is  the  city  of 


brief  reign  of  about  four  years  he  died,  leaving  a  son. 
who.  after  reigning  nine  months,  was  put  to  death. 
Bricks  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  palace  built  by 
this  king,  bear  the  name  Xergal- shar-uzur  Rab-mag, 
a  strong  proof  that  the  identification  referred  to 
may  lie  admitted.  But  he  calls  himself  the  son  of 
Bel-zikkariskun,  king  of  Babylon.  The  meaning  of 
this  asserted  lineage  cannot  be  well  ascertained, 
and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  conjectures  that  this  king 
of  Babylon  may  be  the  ''chief  Chaldean"  who  held 
the  kingdom  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  during  the  period 
between  his  father's  death  and  his  own  hasty  arrival 
at  the  capital  from  his  Egyptian  expedition.  (See. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR.) 


F.T.  K.] 


NE'RI,  probably  an  abbreviated  form  of  XERI'AH 
\lnm]>  of  Jclioralt].  1.  In  the  latter  form  it  is  the  name 
of  a  person  with  whom  Jeremiah  had  dealings  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  ch  xxxii.  12;  xxxvi.  4: 
ii.  o!i.  2.  As  XERI  the  name  occurs  in  the  genealogy 
of  our  Lord  given  by  St.  Luke— Salathiel  the  son  of  Xeri, 
ch.  iii.  •>-.  In  the  corresponding  part  of  Matthew's 
genealogy,  Salathiel  is  said  to  have  been  begotten  by. 
or  to  be  the  son  of,  Jeconias;  that  is  to  say,  he  stood 
next  to  him  in  the  line  of  descent,  and  was  counted  for 
a  son.  But  as  the  royal  line  sustained  a  break  here, 
and  Jeconias  was  written  childless  by  the  prophet, 
Jo.  xxii.  so,  the  next  of  kin,  the  son  of  Xeri,  came  to  be 
counted  for  his  seed.  (See  GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS.) 

NEST  [£,  l-cn}.  The  nest  of  a  bird  is  a  very  re- 
markable object.  The  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  con- 


I 
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structed,  its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  intended  purpose, 
its  compactness,  its  hollow  form,  its  warmth,  the  different 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  its  lining,  the  industry 
and  perseverance  with  which  it  is  collected  and  put 
together,  the  art  with  which  it  is  concealed — all  these 
and  other  points  render  it  impossible  to  look  on  the 
more  elaborate  specimens  of  birds'  nests  without  strong 
admiration.  It  is  true  there  are  very  numerous  grada- 
tions in  the  perfection  of  what  we  may  call  art  in  these 
structures — from  the  shallow  cavity  scratched  in  the 
ground  by  the  partridge,  to  the  pnr.-e  of  the  oriole,  ex- 
quisitely wuveii  of  horse  hair,  and  suspended  from  a 
twig,  or  tlu;  tiny  cup  of  the  humming-bird  compactly 
felted  of  silk-cotton,  and  ornamented  witli  lichens;  but 
this  endless  variety  is  only  the  more  admirable,  because 
we  see  that  each  form  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  an- 
swers its  own  purjM.se  better  than  any  other  could  have 
done.  Various  as  are  the  material-  .-elected  i,v  birds 
tor  the  formation  of  their  nests,  they  are  chosen  gene- 
rally for  one  prominent  c|iialitv.  The  nest  i-  to  be  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  pro-vnv,  and  an  essential  point  in 
its  construction  is  that  it  -hall  form  a  defence  auain-t 
the  cold  of  the  external  air,  \\hich  would  both  retard 
the  hatchiii_:  of  the  eggs,  and  chill  or  even  de-troy  the 
tender  and  callow  young;  particularly  since.  \\\  tempe- 
rate and  cold  climates,  the  period  of  incubation  i- 
commonly  the  spring.  Hence  -ueh  materials  are  se 
lected  as  are  non-conductors  o|  heat,  which  thou-Ji 
generating  no  heat  in  tliem.-elves.  do  not  readily  ab 
stract.  and  therefore  keep  in.  the  animal  heat  gene- 
rated by  the  parent  bird  and  the  yoiniu  themselves. 
.Moss,  twin-,  grass,  hay.  straw,  wool,  cotton,  the  down 
of  plants,  fur,  feathers,  are  amoni;-  the  more  common 
constituents  of  a  bird's  ne-t. 

The  situations  chosen  for  the  placing  of  the  nest  are 
exceedingly  various,  though  each  species  has  its  own 
stereotyped  fashion,  from  which  it  never  deviates,  or 
only  within  very  slight  limits.  The  open  plain  or  barren 
moor  is  chosen  by  some,  but  then  there  will  usually 
lie  a  low  bush  or  a  rude  stone  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  concealment:  others  seek  the  centre  of  a  tuft  of 
grass;  some  select  the  side  of  a  ditch,  some  the  thick 
hedgerow;  some  go  to  the  sedges  and  swing  their  cradle 
between  two  reeds  over  the  water  :  some  build  in  tin- 
fork  of  a  tree,  others  among  the  leaves  of  the  branche-. 
and  others  in  the  hollow  of  the  decayed  trunk:  some 
burrow  in  the  sandy  plain,  some  excavate  the  clay  in 
the  river-bank,  some  seek  the  crevices  of  human  dwell- 
ings, some  the  cliff's  of  the  sea-side  rocks,  and  some  are 
satisfied  with  no  less  savage  a  seclusion  than  the  loftiest 
crags  of  the  mountains  and  the  ledges  of  the  most  in- 
accessible precipices. 

Some  of  these  peculiarities  are  noticed  in  Holy  Writ. 
The  eagle  is  remarkable  for  the  jealousy  with  which  its 
domestic  economy  is  removed  far  from  human  intru- 
sion. Jehovah  alludes  to  this  in  his  contest  with  his 
servant  Job,  ch.  xxxix.  2:,  •_•»,  '•  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up 
at  thy  command,  and  make  her  nest  on  high?  She  : 
dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the 
rock,  and  the  strong  place  :  from  thence  she  seeketh  the 
prey,  and  her  eyes  behold  afar  off."  The  loftiness  of  the 
eagle's  nest  was  proverbial,  it  was  '•  among  the  stars," 
ob.  4;  and  "  to  make  his  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle"  was 
a  phrase  by  which  the  prophets  reproved  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  man,  Je.  xlix.  it;;  Hah.  ii.  <i. 

Another  bird  remarkable  for  the  inaccessible  locali- 
ties in  which  it  incubates,  is  the  rock-dove.  Clefts  in 


I  lofty  precipices,  deep  holes  in  beetling  cliffs,  and  shelves 
in  dark  caverns,  are  chosen  by  this  bird.  The  narrow 
passes  between  towering  rocks  that  cleave  the  elevated 
region  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  perforated 
with  clefts  and  caves,  which  are  numerously  tenanted  by 
blue  rock-doves.  The  prophet  .leremiah  takes  occasion 
from  this  derisively  to  exhort  .Moab,  in  the  prospect  of 
his  desolation  by  the  Chaldean  king,  to  imitate  the  rock- 
dove:  ••()  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab.  leave  the  cities,  and 
dwell  in  the  rock,  and  belike  the  dove  that  maketh  her 
nest  in  the  side-  of  the  hole's  mouth,"  Jo.  xlviii.-.'s,  It  wa-. 

i  doubtless  the  resemblance  in  habit  between  the  rock- 
dwelling  inhabitants  of  Idumeaand  the  rock-dove,  both 
of  whom  were  probably  full  in  view  from  the  summit 
of  I'isuah.  that  suggested  the  metaphor  which  I'.alaam 
used  of  the  Kenite,  "Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place. 

|  and  thou  puttcst  thy  nest  in  a  rock."  \u.  xxiv.il. 

I 'erhaps  the  ,-anie  idea  was  prominent  in  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  ark  of  Xoali  that  of  rock-doves' 
nests  in  (lie  -id.  -  of  a  cavern;  for  the  word  translated 
"  rooms."  Co.  vi.  M,  i.-  literally  "nests,"  ami  may  have 
been  open  box,-,  crib,.  ,,r  berths,  built  all  over  the 

:  vessel's  sides,  for  the  convenience  of  the  various  ani- 
mal-: like  what  we  call  ''pigeon  holes"  in  a  bureau. 

The  propensity  of  (he  swallow  to  atlix  its  ne-t  to 
human  edifices,  and  of  the  sparrow  to  brini;  up  its 
vounu  in  the  haunts  of  men.  is  elegantly  ".lanced  at  by 
the  psalmist,  when  he  contrasts  their  familiarity  with 
the  altar  and  court-  of  the  lord's  house  with  his  own 
exile  from  the  sanctuary  and  its  worship,  [v  ixxxiv  •>,:>. 

Among  the  images  by  which  the  utter  desolation  of 
Iduniea  i-  depicted,  is  enumerated  the  niditicatioii  of 
the  recluse  ni-Jit-fowl  :  "There  -hall  the  great  ow  I 
make  her  nest,  and  lav.  and  hatch,  and  uatht  r  under 
her  shadow,"  N.  xxxiv.  i:,.  And  tin  re.  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  few  travellers  (Mangles,  Laborde)  who 
have  ventured  to  explore  the  ruined  territory  of  Esau, 
is  the  voice  of  the  -creech-owl  still  heard  at  ni'jht  abo\,; 
all  other  sounds. 

Tlie  (i'illiiiin-1  a  u-nally  lay  a  lar^e  number  of  eugs. 
and  these  are  deposited  in  some  hollow  scratched  in  the 
ground,  but  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  rolling 
away,  and  often  but  artlessly  concealed.  Many  of 
them  too  have  the  habit  of  laving  together  in  one  com- 
mon nest,  if  nest  it  can  be  called,  and  thus  each  parent 
bird  sits  upon  other  eg^s  besides  its  own.  This  seems 
to  be  the  allusion  of  the  prophet  .leremiah  "As  the 
partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them  not;  so  he 
that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by  ri^lit,  shall  leave  them 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool," 

Jo.  xvii.  II. 

Such  a  nest  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  self-gratulatory  solilo- 
quy which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  conquering 
king  of  Assyria;  "  And  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest 
the  riches  of  the  people;  and  as  one  gatheivth  eggs  that 
are  left,  have  I  gathered  all  the  earth  :  and  there  was 
none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  month,  or 
peeped  [piped],"  Is  x.  n  A.  nest  on  f/if  r/r<n>i/d,  con- 
taining many  egr/s,  from  which  the  chicks  emerge  mi  ire 
and  jfcdr/cd,  and  in  which  they  can  utter  their  feeble 
piping,  is  the  figure  here,  and  suits  some  gallinaceous 
species. 

Most  birds,  however,  resort  to  trees  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  their  nests;  and  in  Palestine  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  cedars  would  afford  peculiar  advantages  of  shelter 
and  concealment.  The  dominion  exercised  over  the 


surrounding  nations  by  the  great  empire  of  Assyria  is 
symbolized  liv  Iv.ekiel  under  the  figure  of  a  l»t'tv  ;ii)d 
far-spreading  cedar  in  Lebanon,  in  whose  boughs  all 
trie  fowls  of  the  heaven  made  their  nests,  Kxc.  xxxi.  3-C: 
and  a  like  comparison  indicated  to  Nebuchadnezzar  his 
royal  power,  D;I.  iv.  LM.  Jeremiah  apostrophizes  the  in- 
habitants of  Lehanon,  as  "making  their  nests  in  the 
cedars,"  eh.  xxii.  *;•,  and  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  nature 
in  I's.  civ.,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  (Jod  hath 
planted  are  brought  before  us  as  the  place  ''where  the 
hirds  make  tlieir  nests;"  while  "as  for  the  stork,  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house,1"  vev.  17;  perhaps  the  flat  summits 
of  old  trees,  a  more  exposed  .situation  than  in  the 
cedar  forest. 

The  object  of  the  prohibition  in  I  >e.  xxii.  (I,  that  on 
the  chance  finding  of  a  bird's  nest  with  eggs  or  young, 
the  sifting  dam  was  not  to  be  taken  under  any  circiim- 
st.anres,  was  probably  the  cherishing  of  merciful  and 
kindly  feelings  towards  helpless  and  inoffensive  crea- 
tures. |i>.  ii.  c.  | 

NET.  A  net  may  lie  applied  to  many  purposes,  but 
especially  to  the  purpose  of  catching  living  creatures, 
on  the  land,  or  in  the  air,  or  in  the.  sea.  This  \-.o{  ap- 


plication is  the  commonest  with  us,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  The  apostles  were 
fishermen;  and  we  naturally  read  of  various  proceedings 
of  theirs  in  connection  with  this  their  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood;  as  they  /,/  ,/nim  their  nets  for  a  draught, 
or  cant  their  nets  into  the  sea,  then  drew  or  drayyed 
them  to  the  shore,  and  after  emptying  them  washed 
them,  and  mcm/cd  them  where  the  weight  of  fish  had 
made  a  rent,  and  in  the  end  forsook  them  at  the  call  of 
Jesus  to  become  fishers  of  men,  Lu.  v.  2-(i;Jn.  xxi.  f»-ll;  Mat. 
iv.  18-22;  Mar.  i.  10-20.  In  all  these;  passages  the  common 
(Jreek  word  for  a  net  is  used.  O'IKTVOV.  In  Matthew 
and  .Marl-;,  however,  there  occurs  also  the  word  o.p.(jn- 
fi\T]ffTpov,  and  the  kindred  participle  a/j^ij-iaXXovras,  in 
the  narrative  ahout  JYter  and  Andrew  :  the  verb  im- 
plies "  casting  about,"  "casting  hither  and  thither," 
and  the  noun  is  translated  by  Archbishop  Trench  "a 
casting  net."  Such  a  net,  he  says,  would  naturally  be 
circular,  a  supposition  which  he  confirms  by  the  de- 
scription in  Herodotusui.ii.-,;  of  the  Egyptian  fishermen 
suspending  this  sort  of  net  in  the  term  of  a  tent  over 
the  place  where  they  slept  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
troublesome  insects.  Still  another  word  occurs  iu  Mat. 


[-W7.J      Deer-shooting  within  a  !Xettud  Inclosimv    Kcmyunjik  C;illery,  IJritUh  Museum. 


xiii.  47,  ''The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net 
that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  ijatlicrcd  of  every  kind,'' 
ffayrivri,  the  nature  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  accom- 
panying verb  "gathered,"  or  more  exactly,  "gathered 
together."  It  has  been  variously  translated  "a  seine/' 
which  word  is  indeed  derived  from  the  (ireek  by 
shortening  it,  "  a  sweep-net,"  "a  drag-net,"  "a  draw- 
net,''  which  last  is  the  term  selected  by  Trench  (in  his 
Xotcs  on  the  Miracles).  He  says  that  oil  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  where  it  is  still  used,  and  named  a  seine,  it 
is  sometimes  half  a  mile  long;  and  that  the  ancient 
one  could  not  have  been  much  smaller,  since  it  is 
spoken  of  as  nearly  taking  in  the  compass  of  a  bay. 
'"It  is  leaded  below  that  it  may  sweep  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  supported  with  corks  above,  and  having 
been  carried  out  so  as  to  inclose  a  large  space  of  sea, 
the  ends  are  then  brought  together,  and  it  is  drawn 
up  upon  the  beach  with  all  that  it  contains." 

In  the  Old  Testament  several  Hebrew  words  occur 
which  are  translated  "net"  in  the  English  Bible;  and, 
as  often  happens  with  technical  words,  there  is  some 


difficulty  in  assigning  to  each  its  proper  shade  of  signi- 
fication. In  1  Ki.  vii.  1  7,  it  is  said  that  Hiram  con- 
structed for  the  temple  "nets  of  checker-work,"  the 
word  for  nets  being  C^rnr  (felil/achim),  and  this  rare 
word  being  explained  by  a  very  common  one,  febJtacItaJt, 
which  is  the  feminine  of  it,  translated  here  and  else- 
where "  checker- work,"  at  other  times  "net- work," 
"  wreathen-work,"  and  once  "a  snare,"  Job  xviii.  s.  The 
etymology  of  these  two  kindred  words  fixes  their 
meaning  to  be  anything  plaited,  twisted,  netted, 
latticed :  and  this  answers  thoroughly  to  the  usage  of 
the  language. 

The  commonest  Hebrew  word  for  a  net,  however, 
is  rcslteth,  a  word  which,  according  to  its  etymology, 
should  mean  "that  which  catches,  that  which  takes 
or  holds  possession:"  and  again  etymology  and  usage 
agree,  for  it  is  almost  invariably  applied  to  a  net  for 
catching  living  creatures,  although  in  Ex.  xxvii.  4,  />, 
it  does  occur  in  the  sense  of  the  net- work  or  grating 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt- offering.  The  next  most  im- 
1  portant  word  perhaps  is  hJiercm,  a  word  of  particularly 
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wide  meaning  and  various  application;  though  in  the  '  whom  nothing  scarcely  is  known  l>ut  their  place  in  the 
narrower  sense  with   which   we  are  concerned  in  this  I  genealogies,  1  Ch.  ii.  14;xv.  24;xxiv.  6;xxvi.  4;  2  Ch.  xvii.  7;  xxxv. 

!>;  E/r.  x.  22;  Xe.  xii.  21,  ;>v>. 

NETHANI'AH    [JJt»raJt  -f/ire»]— 


article,  according  to  Gesenius  it  is  derived  from  shutting 
in.  and  is  the  net  <>f  either  a  fisher  or  a  fowler.     There 


cxli.  \(i,  and  also  the  feminine  forms,  michiiioret/t  in 


I 

cording  to  (lesenius.  applied  to  either  a  fisher's  or  a 
fowler's  net.  and  etymologically  analogous  to  the  words 
first  mentioned.  a>  derivative.-  from  a  verb  "to  twist, 
to  plait."  And  there  are  found  ntnt^Hi  in  1'r.  xii.  1  •_!. 
and  EC.  vii.  '-''i  lin  Enuli.-h  Ver>ion  "snares"),  /»'i'.<<7</// 
in  Job  xix.  <\.  and  the  feminiiu  s  ,,t~f.<iii//ni/i  in  EC.  i\. 
'r_',  iiiFtnudtih  in  I's.  Ixvi.  11:  K/e.  xii.  1:1:  xvii.  _|o  in 
English  Version  both  times  "snare"  .  E/e.  xiii.  •_'!  un 
English  \"er.-ion  "to  be  hunted");  as  to  some  of  which 
words  there  is  room  for  hesitation  whether  thev  pro- 
perly mean  anything  else  than  a  [place  of  hiiutiu-',  or  a 
(place  of  stren-th  and  ,-ecurity  to  \\hich  the  hunted 
animals  or  men  retire.  The  only  one  of  the  passa-vs 
here  named  which  invites  special  notice  is  llab.i.  1  1-17. 
"And  makest  men  as  the  ti.-hes  of  the  sea.  as  the 
creeping  things  that  have  no  ruler  over  them;  Thev 
t;ike  uji  all  of  them  with  the  an-le,  they  catch  them  in 
their  net.  and  gather  them  in  their  <//•<(,'/;  therefore  thev 
rejoice  and  are  -lad.  Therefore  they  sacrifice  nut,, 
their  net,  and  burn  incense  unto  their (//•<"/.  because  b\ 
til 

Shall  they  therefore  empty  th'-ir  net,  and  not  span 
continually  to  slay  the  nations:"  If  "dra--"  is  the 
correct  translation  of  the  Hebrew  mir/i/Dcnt/i,  it  oti^lit 


juite    similar 

compound  to  the  preceding,  onlv 
with  Jah  or  Jehovah  instead  of 
El  (God).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Asajih.  and  head  of  the  fifth 
course:  there  being  altogether 
twenty -four  courses  among  whom 
the  ministry  of  song  at  the  temple 
was  divided,  t  L'h.  xxv.  12.  2.  (die 
of  the  Levites  whom  Jehoshaphat 
sent,  forth  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Jndah.  alon-'  with  a  few  of  the 
jiriests  and  princes,  2  c"u.  xvii.  s. 
3.  The  father  of  that  Jshmad 
who  murdered  Gedaliah.  .ic.  xl.  s; 
also  mentioned  ainou-'  the  princes 

\\lio   sent   for    r.aruch,   and    requested   him   to   read    in 
their   hearing    the    word-    of    Jeremiah's    jirophecies 
apparently  with  n 
NETHINIM  1 
Nethinims.  accordin-  to  a  barbarous  form  with  both  tin. 
Hebrew  and  the   Kn-li-li   mark  of  the  plural  dike  chc- 
rubims),  were  servants  of  the  temple,  which  is  the  very 

t<  I'lll  Used  by  Joscphlls    Anti.|.  xi.  5.  sect.  H  to  represent  their 

name  in  hi.- translation  of  the  decree  of  A  rtaxerxes,  given 
in  IO/1-.  vii.  lil.  by  which  they  were  exempted  from  taxes, 
alon--  with  the  priests.  Levites.  sinners,  porters,  and 
generally  all  mini.-ters  of  the  hon.-e  of  God.  Their 
name  implies  that  they  were  r/tren  to  perform  the  work: 
for  it  is  the  adjective  connected  with  the  participle 
in  tliiiiiini.  "  given,"  a  f"rm  which  once  occurs  hi  the 
original  text  a-  their  designation.  K/r.  viii  17,  and  whose 
meaning  has  been  explained  in  the  article  Lr.vri'Ks,  as 
it  was  applied  to  them,  Nu.  viii.  1C,  10.  As  the  Levites 
were  -hen  to  the  jiriests.  and  were  engaged  to  do  all 
subordinate  services  for  them,  always  exclusive  of  the 
strictly  sacerdotal  service  of  the  altar:  so  the  Nethinim 
appear  to  have  been  -'iven  to  the  Levites  to  perform 
anvthini:  that  thev  mi-lit  see  fit  to  assi-n  to  them,  no 


portion    is  fat.    and   their   m<-at   plenteous,      doubt   chielly  the   coarsest   and    severest    part   of   their 


labours.  We  find  them  associated  with  the  others  who 
had  service  to  render  about  the  house  of  God  in  the 
decree  of  Artaxerxcs  already  noticed:  compare  other 


to  answer  to  the  above-mentioned  Greek  word  (707^77,  statements,  ''the  priests,  the  Levites.  and  th 
and  it  is  so  translated  by  the  Sej.tiiagint.  And  Jlit/ig  thinims,"  i  Ch.  ix.  2;  ''  the  jiriests,  and  the  Levite 
comjiares  the  language  of  the  prophet  with  the  account  '  some  of  the  people,  and  the  singers,  and  the  porters, 
given  by  Herodotus  (\\\.  \  i!i)  of  the  curious  practice  of  the  i  and  the  Nethinims,"  Ezr.  ii.  70,  re]ieated  with  some  little 
Persians  in  the  Greek  island  of  Samos,  and  again  (\-i  ;ji)  variation,  XL'  vii.  73. 

in  the  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  to  which  he  We  have  no  precise  account  of  this  class  of  people, 
gives  the  name  of  ffayr]i>ei'fti>,  "to  use  the  dra-'  <  >r  draw-  their  origin,  their  circumstances,  their  means  of  support, 
net.'  He  says  that  one  Persian  took  another's  hand,  their  relation  tip  the  Israelites  in  the  affairs  of  common 
and  lie  another's,  and  so  on  till  they  formed  a  chain  life.  &c.  In  regard  to  their  origin,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
which  stretched  over  the  entire  island  and  swept  the  sible  to  avoid  comparing  their  position  with  that  of 
population  before  it.  This  was  not  a  figurative  descrip-  the  Gihconites,  who  contrived  by  a  stratagem  to  save 
tion;  for  the  practice  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  lives  in  tin;  time  of  Joshua,  but  were  doomed  to 
the  historian  himself;  and  he  adds,  by  way  of  contrast,  ',  perpetual  bondage,  to  become  "hewers  of  wood  and 
that  on  the  continent  they  could  not  carry  out  this  plan,  !  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  congregation."  and  more 
which  was  suited  for  the  islands.  [>;.  c.  M.  ix]  :  specifically  "for  the  congregation  and  for  the  altar  of 

NETHANE'EL  [liod-'jlnn].  A  prevalent  name  !  the  Lord,''  Jos.  ix.  21,27.  P.ut  in  the  book  of  Ex.ra  they 
among  the  ancient  Israelites  —  re-appearing  in  New  are  associated  with  "the  children  of  Solomon's  ser- 
Testament  times  in  the  slightly  modified  form  of  A'«-  vants,"  namely,  the  remnants  of  Ganaanitish  tribes 
thaniel  —  first  borne  by  the  prince  of  the  house  of  Is-  whom  that  king  reduced  to  servitude,  a  condition  to 
sachar  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  the  son  of  Zuar,  Xu.  i.  which  none  of  the  native  Israelites  were  reduced  hy 
8;  ii.  5;  thereafter  by  many  in  the  other  tribes,  but  of  j  him,  i  Ki.  ix.  211-22.  And  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
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connection  may  easily  ho  discovered  between  these  two 
elasso;  because  kili^'  Saul  had  brought  a  Moody  persc- 
'•ution  on  the  Gibeonitcs  uhieh  threatened  to  exter- 
minate them,  L'Sa.  xxi.  .',.">,  so  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  recruit  their  numbers.  These  Canaanitish  servants 
of  Solomon  would  lie  available  for  this  purpose;  as  thev 
had  been  organized  to  do  the  drudgery  in  building  the 
temple,  tlu-  organization  could  be  kept  up  that  they 
might  do  drudgery  in  anil  about  the  temple  and  its 
services.  Their  numbers  might  also  be  increased  oc- 
casionally by  prisoners  of  war:  compare  what  is  said,  K/A-. 
viii.  i!  i,  "  The  Nethinims  whom  David  and  the  princes 
had  appointed  [literally,  had  given]  for  the  service  of 
the  Levites."  The  number  of  the  Xethinim  and  of 
Solomon's,  servants  who  returned  at  first  from  .Babylon. 
amounted  to  3!>2.  according  to  E/.r.  ii.  43-5*  and  X'e. 
vii.  46-00;  and  '2'20  X'ethinim  came  along  with  Ezra, 
c.-U.  viii.  :iii.  In  the  book  of  Xehemiah  they  appear  as 
settled  in  .Jerusalem,  dwelling  in  Ophel,  and  aiding  in 
the  restoration  of  the  city  walls,  uh.  iii.  -2C>,  31 ;  xi. -Ji,  though 
at  ver.  3,  and  Kzr.  ii.  70,  perhaps  a  wider  range  of  dwel- 
ling is  assigned  to  them.  From  their  position  among 
those  who  took  the  covenant,  Xc.  x.  L'N,  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  then  full  members  of  the  .Jewish  church. 
According  to  the  Jewish  authorities  marriage  was 
prohibited  between  .lews  and  Xethinim :  but  of  this 
tin-re  is  nothing  in  Scripture.  [<;.  c.  M.  \>.} 

NETOPHAH  [dropping.  A  town  or  village,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  near  Bethlehem,  because  it  is 
coupled  with  Bethlehem  in  the  account  given  by  Xe- 
hemiah of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon :  "The 
men  of  Bethlehem  and  X'etophah,  an  hundred  four- 
score and  eight,  '  Xc.  vii.  L'II,  as  if  the  two  places  were  so 
near  that  the  people  belonging  to  them  might  fitly  be 
thrown  together.  In  E/.r.  ii.  -1.  2'2.  thev  are  given 
separately,  and  with  a  slight  variation  in  respect  to 
the  numbers.  Two  of  David's  heroes  belonged  to  the 
place,  and  were  hence  called  X"i-:Toi'ir.\Tnrn:s  viz.  Ma- 
harai  and  Heleb,  •>  s.i.  xxiii.  L'S;  21).  The  name,  also,  in 
this  geiitilic  form,  is  coupled  with  Bethlehem  in  one 
of  the  genealogies,  Bethlehem  and  the  X"etophathites 
being  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Salma,  i  Ch.  ii.  .VI.  Xo 
certain  trace  of  it  has  been  found  in  later  times. 

NETTLE.  Such,  in  Job  xxx.  7;  Pr.  xxiv.  31;  Zep. 
ii.  9,  is  the  Authorized  Version  of  7nrr  (<-It<irnl\.  In- 
fluenced in  some  measure  by  the  similarity  of  sound, 
Dr.  Forbes  Royle  argues  for  the  wild  mustard,  the 
/.•in/ ril nl  ()f  the  Arabs,  the  i'//u/-/<ir/,-  among  ourselves. 
However,  the  radical  (rn  =  TVT,  to  burn,  to  {/lot/-} 
would  point  to  something  like  our  own  nettle,  one 
species  of  which  has  been  appropriately  named  by 
Linn;eus  frtira  nrats. 

In  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  ri«3j?  (kimmosh),  and  Hos.  ix.  (i, 
cio'p  (keemosK),  is  also  rendered  in  our  version  "nettle," 
and  with  this  rendering  nearly  all  the  modern  transla- 
tions coincide.  Although  usually  found  in  waste  places 
and  oil  rubbish  heaps,  and  associated  with  "  the  field  of 
the  slothful,"  this  unpopular  weed  may  be  applied  to 
many  useful  purposes.  The  variety  most  common  in 
this  country  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Sweden  as 
fodder  for  cows,  and  the  seeds  mixed  with  their  corn 
improve  the  appearance  of  horses.  In  many  parts  of 
our  own  island  the  tender  shoots  are  gathered  in  spring 
and  boiled  as  a  pot-herb,  and  the  fibre  of  the  full- 
grown  plant  may  be  converted  into  paper,  and  it  makes 
a  very  tenacious  cordage.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little 


difference  between  the  nettle  and  its  botanical  neigh- 
bour the  common  hemp,  or  Ca-imutjis  sat/nt.  |.i.  n.| 

NEW  MOON.     6'ee  Moox. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  general  title  appro- 
priated by  early  and  inveterate  usage  throughout  the 
Western  church  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  "Holy  Scrip- 
tures—to the  collection  of  writings  forming  the  autho- 
ritative records  of  the  Christian,  as  contrasted  with  the 
earlier  Jewish,  revelation.  As  the  various  questions 
relating  to  the  genuineness  of  the  several  books  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  their  title  to  a  place  in  the  sacred 
volume,  and  their  special  characteristics,  are  discussed  in 
the  separate  articles  devoted  to  them,  we  have  now  to 
speak  only  of  those  matters  which  relate  to  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole.  And  the  topics  which  most  naturally 
fall  to  be  treated  in  the  present  article  are- -1 .  The 
origin  of  the  title.  '2.  The  contents  and  arrangement 
of  the  collection.  3.  Its  preservation  and  transmis- 
sion. 4.  The  character  of  the  language.  The  purpose 
and  limits  of  this  work  necessarily  preclude  us  from 
attempting  anything  more  than  a  brief  statement  of 
the  leading  facts,  and  of  the  most  important  results  of 
inquiry,  under  each  of  these  heads. 

I.  Oriyin  of  the  title. — The  use  of  the  word  ••testa- 
ment" to  denote  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Bible  has 
arisen  out  of  an  erroneous,  or  at  least  an  unhappy, 
rendering  of  the  Greek  term  5iaOr]Kij  in  the  old  Latin 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  That  we  may  understand 
how  this  happened,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  way 
in  which  the  latter  term  first  came  to  be  employed  by 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  who  prepared  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  have  chosen 
8ia6-f)Kri  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  rvc 
(f/ci'itJi)  or  "covenant,"  both  where  that  expression  is 
applied  to  the  gracious  arrangements  announced  by  God 
without  any  reference  to  correlative  obligations  rest- 
ing on  the  recipients  (as  in  the  covenant  with  Xoali, 
Go.  ix.,  and  in  the  first  covenant  with  Abraham,  Go.  xv.), 
and  where  it  refers  to  arrangements  accompanied  by 
such  conditions  or  stipulations  as  belong  to  a  " cove- 
nant" in  the  stricter  sense.  The  word  SiaOr/K-rj,  which 
properly  signifies  any  disposition  or  arrangement,  com- 
monly hears  in  classical  Greek  the  special  sense  of  a, 
disposition  by  will  or  testament:  but,  as  a  disposition 
made  in  favour  of  another  is  generally  accompanied  by 
certain  conditions  which  have  to  be  fulfilled,  the  term 
occasionally  acquires  even  in  classical  Greek  a  sense 
akin  to  that  of  avv9j]Kri,  a  compact  or  covenant — with 
this  distinction  apparently  that,  while  avvB-qurj  denotes 
a  relation  thoroughly  mutual,  and  implies  that  the 
contracting  parties  are  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
i  Sia0r/Kri  indicates  a  transaction  in  which  the  initiative 
is  taken  and  the  terms  are  settled  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  as  the  dia0e/./.(vos  or  disposer.  It  is  in 
this  latter  sense  that  the  term  is  evidently  employed  in 
the  Septuagint;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was 
selected  on  purpose  to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
"dispositions"  issuing  from  God's  sovereign  pleasure  and 
the  mutual  conventions  of  men.  (flee  COVKXAXT.)  The 
same  usage  is  followed  in  the  New  Testament,  where  we 
find  the  covenant  of  which  Moses  was  the  mediator 
called  the  old  or  first  oiaOriKr;,  and  contrasted  with  the 
KOLurt]  oia6-f)K7;,  which  had  been  predicted  in  Je.  xxxi.  31, 
and  was  at  length  introduced  by  Christ,  He.  ix.  andx. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament (unless  we  regard  the  passage  He.  ix.  15-18 
as  forming  an  exception,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful) 
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SiaOriKij  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Urit//.  and  should 
be  rendered  by  '•covenant,"  not  '-testament."  In  the 
words  of  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  for  instance 
-  -words  which  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  early 
and  wide-spread  use  of  the  term  -  the  rendering,  "this 
cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  Mood,"  deprives  the 
epithet  "new,"  <ni  which  so  much  stress  obviously  rests. 
of  all  proper  significance;  for,  while  there  was  an  earlier 
form  of  the  coccnuiit.  there  was  no  earlier  ti*t<tm<  at. 

Now.  as  the  covenant  of  <l"d  with  Israel  was  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  we 
find  the  expression  "book  «>f  the  covenant"  applied  to 
the  decalogue  and  to  the  precepts  immediately  following 
it  in  Ex.  xxiv.  7,  and  subsequent!}',  as  it  would  seem, 
to  the  whole  law  in  :!  Ki.  xxiii.  '1.  •_'!.  ]'y  a  natural 
transition  the  simple  term  "covenant"'  came  to  boused 
for  the  "  writing  or  bonk  of  the  covenant;"  and  we  find 
St.  Paul  employing  this  abbreviation  \\heii  he  -peak-  of 
the  ''readiii'.;'  of  the  old  e<  veiiant"  (dvayvufffi  r-?^  Tra- 
\aias  OiaO/'jKrj^.  2  Co.  iii.  14.  Tliis  apostolic  pivc,  dent 
naturally  led  the  early  chureh  to  apply  the  expression 
TraXcua  OLaiHjKr)  (old  covenant  i  not  .merely  to  the  book  of 
the  law,  to  which  it  more  especially  belonged,  luit  to  the 
whole  books  included  in  the  Jewish  canon;  and  the 
correspondine-  phrase  no.ivr)  otat)i']KTj  uiew  covenant  was 
then  appropriately  assigned  to  the  writings  pertaining 
to  the  new  dispensation,  so  as  to  indicate  at  once  tin  ir 
connection  with,  and  their  specific  di-tinction  from,  the 
earlier  volume.  Thus  ()ri^.n  speaks  of  "the  divine 
writings  —  that  which  is  called  the  old  covenant,  and 
that  which  is  termed  the  nc\v"  (He  rriiicip  iv.  i);  ainl 
the  title  ij  KO.IVYI  8iat.tr]Kij  has  passed  into  LIVID  ral  use  as 
the  designation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

The  oM  Latin  translation  or  what  i-  commonly 
called  the  ///////>,  wliicli  was  mail"  from  the  Septuagint, 
rendered  dia^v).'^  where  it.  occurred  in  that  version,  a- 
well  as  in  the  New  Testament.  by  the  Latin  word 
fi:it<i.un'iifniii.  which  corresponded  to  the  ordinary  clas- 
sical rather  than  to  the  special  biblical  sense  of  the 
term.  Jerome  substituted  the  more  a  ppropriate  /V;v/«.s 
or  />'«•/"«<  in  the  new  version  which  lie  made  from  the 
Hebrew:  but  the  earlier  rendering  frstiimoifinn  \\a* 
retained  throughout  those  portions  of  the  \  ulgate 
including  the  whole  New  Testament—  where  .Jerome 
merely  revised  the  old  Latin.  In  this  way  it  happeiiei  I 
that  te*t(iiiinttnm  became  the  representative  to  the  Latin 
church  of  the  (Jivek  ota'^o;  as  the  designation  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  liible.  \Ve  learn  from  Tertullijin 
that  it  had  already  iu  his  time  (close  of  the  second  and 
beginning  of  third  century1'  become  tin:  more  usual 
name;  «/ffi'in*  in^triinif  uti  nl.  t/nutl  ninr/ix  nnnl  r*t 
d  !<•(•!•<•,  ti'.<ttinii"itti  (Adv.  Miivc.  iv,  l).  The  other  term,  in- 
xfriijitnifiiiii.  which  he,  here'  employs,  and  which  is  found 
to  recur  occasionally  in  later  writers,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  language  of  Roman  law.  in 
which  it  denotes  a  document  having  legal  validity. 
The  ascendency  thus  acquired  by  the  rendering  ''tes- 
tament' in  the  Western  church  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, because  it  not  only  conveys  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion as  to  the  meaning  of  several  important  passages 
of  Scripture,  but  obscures  the  true  relation  between 
the  earlier  and  later  sections  of  the  sacred  volume. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  a  view  of  this  relation,  based 
on  the  testamentary  sense  of  di.a6'r)K-rj,  has  sprung  up 
in  the  church,  and  has  been  sustained,  so  far  as  the 
New  Testament  is  concerned,  with  no  small  ingen- 
uity and  semblance  of  truth—  Christ  bein<j;  represented 
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as  the  testator,  and  the  various  blessings  of  salvation 
as  his  legacies  bequeathed  to  us —but  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  Old  Testament,  or  is  made  to  do  so  only  through 
some  far-fetched  or  strained  analogy.  In  reality,  under 
this  theory,  the  notion  of  a  testament  has  primary  re- 
ference to  the  New  Testament,  and  is  transferred  to 
the  Old  Testament  rather  by  way  of  contrast,  than  by 
reason  of  any  corresponding  fitness  of  the  idea  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  older  economy.  To  adopt  the 
testamentary  explanation  is.  moreover,  to  set  aside 
the  clear  evidence  which  we  have  presented  above  as  to 
the  historical  origin  of  the  term.  It  was  first  used  of 
the  older  dispensation,  and  thence  transferred  to  the 
new;  not  merely  applied  to  the  former  by  way  of  con- 
venient contrast  to  the  latter,  .it  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  undoubted  sense'  of  the  word  as  applied  to  the 
Old  Testament  must  be  held  to  "ive  the  key  to  its 
meaning  in  the  New.  So  far  as  the  title  of  the  two 
divisions  of  Scripture  is  conc<  rned,  it  has  acquired  the 
prescription  of  so  lou--  and  \\ide-spread  tisa'je  that  it 
could  hardly  be  altered  now:  and  indeed  it  has  now  so 
much  of  a  technical  sense,  that  often  perhaps,  when  we 
use  it,  we  scarcely  think  of  its  original  meaning.  I'ut 
it  i--.  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  more  accurate  and 
appropriate  translation  is  that  which  has  been  n'iven  as 
an  alt-  rnative  title  by  !  V/a  and  others,  and  which  has 
of  recent  years  been  employed  more  or  less  regularly  by 
various  scholars  on  the  Continent  the  Scriptures  of  the 
<  >!d  and  the  New  (  '»,•<  nant.  ( \'<>r  some  remarks  on  the 
testamentary  theology  and  on  the  sense  of  5t.a(hJK-rj  in  lie. 
ix.  ].j-1>.  see  1  >r.  Kairbairn's  Ifi-rntencuticul  Muimaf. 

I  I.  t'vitti-itt.1  "in/  tnrai/r/emcilt  «f  //«  folkHnni. — The 
NYw  Testament,  diti'ers  remarkably  from  the  Old  in 
this  respect,  that  while  the  writings  comprehended  in 
the  earlier  collection  ran^v  over  a  period  of  a,  thousand 
years,  tho-e  included  in  the  lad  r  were  produced  almost 
contemporaneously,  within  the  compass  of  one  genera - 
tion — most  of  them  probably  between  A.I),  ."in  and  A.I). 
7°.  The  collection  consists  of  twenty-seven  writings, 
proceeding  either  from  apostles  or  from  persons  who 
were  intimately  a-sociated  \\ith  the  apostle*  in  their 
labours.  Five  of  the  works  are  in  the  form  of  historical 
narratives;  four  of  which  relate  the  history  of  the 
Saviour's  life  on  earth  \\ith  such  variety  of  form,  and 
with  such  differences  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of 
materials,  as  seemed  needful  to  meet  the  wants  of  dif- 
ferent readers:  and  the  fifth  describes  the  formation  and 
extension  of  the  church  by  the  ministry  of  the  leading 
apostles.  Twenty -one  are  epistolary.  Thirteen  of  the 
letters  expressly  bear  the  name  of  St.  Paul  as  their 
author:  nine  being  addressed  to  various  Christian  com- 
munities, three— called  the  pastoral  epistles — to  office- 
bearers in  the  church,  and  one  to  a  private  individual 
(Philemon).  An  anonymous  letter  .addressed  "to  the 
Hebrews"  is  associated  with  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
Seven  other  letters  one  bearing  the  name  of  James,  two 
that  of  Peter,  three  that  of  .John,  and  one  that  of  Jude — 
are  frequently  comprehended  under  the  common  name 
of  catholic  (that  is  general)  epistles,  as  having  been  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Christians  in  general,  or  as  having 
(most  of  them  at  least)  no  express  individual  or  local 
destination.  The  volume  closes  with  a  prophetic  vision, 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  .John. 

The  writings  thus  associated  in  the  New  Testament 
seem  to  have  at  the  first  glance  a  somewhat  uncon- 
nected anil  desultory  character;  and  it  may  readily  be 
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admitted  that  the  form  in  which  ihe  inspired  records  of 
(Jhristianity  have  comedown  to  us  is  not  that  which 
tin;  wisdom  of  man  would  hu\v  conceived  or  expected. 
The  Christina  revelation  lias  not  assumed  thr  shape— 
which  men  might  have  deemed,  n  fii'inri.  probable  or 
desirable  -  of  an  ab-fract  system  of  truth,  of  a  formal 
didactic  treatise  elaborately  setting  forth  doctrines 
in  logical  order,  like  the  creeds  and  confessions  in 
which  men  have  >triven  at  different  times  to  <lefine  and 
comprehend  the  fulness  of  the.  scriptural  teaching':  or 
en  joining  duties  in  methodical  succession,  like  those 
codes  of  law  in  which  men  .-eek  to  provide  before 
hand  for  every  contingency,  Its  actual  form  exhibits 
a  tar  more  admirable  accommodation  to  the  conditions 
of  human  nature  —in  its  historv  of  a  life,  its  records  of 
personal  experience,  its  teaching  by  concrete  examples, 
its  presenting  Christianity  in  action.  The  oivat  majo- 
rity of  those  for  whose  benefit  a  revelation  is  given 
have  but  little  interest  in  pure  theory  or  reli>h  for 
abstract  truth:  the  pattern  ati'ects  them  more  than  the 
precept,  and  they  apprehend  the  aiore  readily  what- 
ever comes  into  coatact  with  the  wants,  feelings,  and 
exigencies  of  their  daily  life.  The  form  of  the  Xew 
Testament — mainly  narrative  and  epistolary-— is  one 
especially  fitted  to  stimulate  our  attention,  to  enlist 
our  sympathies,  to  cjmeken  our  human  interest  in  its 
contents,  and  to  briny  the  matters  of  which  it  treats 
home  to  us.  not  as  subjects  of  tlieorv,  but  as  facts  of 
experience,  as  personal  and  practical  realities.  "The 
book  which  shall  have  a  deep  and  practical  influence 
on  real  life,  must  reflect  its  image,  must  present  that 
real  mixture  of  facts,  thoughts,  and  tec-lings,  which  is 
found  to  exist  there.' 

But  we  have  to  recognize  in  the  composition  of  the 
Xew  Testament  a  further  peculiarity,  deviating  from 
what  we  should  perhaps  have  expected,  but  constitut- 
ing in  reality  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
divine  superintendence  that  shaped  the  whole.  The 
books  of  the  Xew  Testament  present  no  formal  bond  of 
unity,  profess  no  absolute  completeness,  make  no  direct 
claim,  in  most  cases,  to  universal  acceptance.  On  the 
contrary,  they  see»i  to  have  originated  independently  of 
each  other,  and  to  have  In  en  prepared  with  immediate 
reference  to  local  or  temporary  objects—  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances and  wants  of  churches,  or  even  of  individuals. 
Christ  himself  wrote  nothing;  and  we  do  not  find  in 
what  his  disciples  have  left  any  professed  design  of 
giving  a  full  record  of  his  teaching  or  a  continuous  and 
perfect  exposition  of  his  doctrine.  Xo  apostle  or  evan- 
gelist avows  it  as  his  purpose  to  furnish  an  authentic 
standard  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty  for  all  future 
time.  Their  works,  moreover,  bear  no  traces  of  mutual 
concert  or  pre-arranged  co-operation  towards  a  common 
object.  They  address  themselves  to  matters  in  which 
they  feel  a  personal  interest,  and  to  persons  with  whom 
they  have  more  immediate  relations:  and  they  write 
seemingly  with  reference  to  ihcse  alone,  betraying  no 
consciousness  of  any  ulterior  aim  or  further  destination. 
Their  writings  present  the  appearance-  of  having  been 
as  casual  in  origin  as  they  are  occasional  in  form. 
-Hut  this  very  occasional,  and  seemingly  accidental, 
character  impressed  oa  the  individual  elements  of  the 
Xew  Testament  as  human  writings  will  be  found, 
when  we  examine  them  more  closely,  to  yield  till- 
highest  witness  to  the  divine  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
whole,  and  to  furnish  varied  means  for  the  illustration 
and  confirmation  of  their  truth.  The  parts,  regarded 


in  themselves,  seem  isolated  and  fragmentary;  but  the 
!  whole,  which  results  from  their  combination,  reveals  a 
unity  and  completeness  that  can  only  be  explained 
through  the  hidden  hut  all-pervading  agency  of  one 
divine  Designer.  The  several  narratives  and  letters 
have  been  obviously  produced  without  any  concert 
among  the  writers:  each  bears  the  stamp  of  individu- 
ality and  independence;  and  yet.  when  they  are  placed 
side  by  side,  they  are  found  so  marvellously  to  fit  into 
each  other,  to  sustain  such  mutually  complementary 
relations,  to  be  knit  by  so  many  links  of  connection,  and 
to  exhibit  so  entire  a  harmony  of  general  design,  that 
the  unbiassed  reader  cannot  but  recognize  in  their  deeper 
interdependence  a  providential  arrangement,  and  refer 
the  whole  to  the  common  inspiration  of  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  guiding  the  several  agents  in  their  parts  for  the 
furtherance  of  Ifis  own  gracious  purposes.  These  oc- 
ca^ional  writings,  proceeding  from  different  authors, 
and  brought  together  from  different  localities,  consti- 
tute, when  combined,  an  organized  body  fitly  joined 
together  aad  pervaded  by  one  inward  life.  "  When  it 
is  felt,'' as  it  has  been  well  said,  "that  these  narratives, 
letters,  visions,  do  in  fact  fulfil  the  several  functions, 
and  sustain  the  mutual  relations,  which  would  belong- 
to  the  parts  of  one  design,  coalescing  into  a  doctrinal 
scheme  which  is  orderly,  progressive,  and  complete, 
then  is  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  conscious  contact 
with  the  mind  of  (!od;  then  the  sup'Tficial  diversity  of 
the  parts  is  lost  in  the  essential  unity  of  the  whole:  the 
many  writings  have  become  oae  1'ook ;  the  many 
writers  have  become  one  Author"  i  Bernard's  Progress  ,,f 
D.'rtriue  in  Ui<j  New  Te-l;uuunt,  Ji:iin]iton  Lecture  for  IM',I,  p.  235  . 
The  variety  of  the  individual  elements  that  make  up 
the  Xew  Testament  serves  several  important  ends.  The 
different  parts  of  Scripture  thereby  illustrate,  support, 
aad  explain  each  other;  aad  it  thus  carries  within  itself 
manifold  and  varied  evidence  of  its  truth  self-consis- 
tent, harmonious,  divine.  The  four  narratives  of  the 
life  of  Christ  present  that  combination  of  substantial 
unity  with  circumstantial  variety  that  marks  the  testi- 
mony of  iadepeadeat  witnesses:  and,  written  with 
special  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
their  original  readers,  and  bringing  into  prominence 
the  different  aspects  of  the  Saviour's  character,  they 
at  once  supplement  and  confirm  each  other.  They 
present  to  us,  as  has  been  observed,  ''four  aspects,  but 
one  portrait;  for,  if  the  attitude  and  the  accessories  vary, 
the  features  aad  the  expression  are  the  same."  The 
Gospel  of  Matthew — according  to  early  tradition  the 
Hebrew  Gospel — exhibits  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  fulfilling 
the  law  and  the  prophets:  that  of  Mark,  deriving  its 
lifelike  details  from  the  communications  of  St.  Peter, 
and  written  primarily  for  Roman  use.  depicts  to  us  in 
rapid  but  vivid  outlines  Jesus  putting  forth  his  mighty 
power  in  action:  that  of  Luke  the  close  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  world,  por- 
trays Jesus  as  the  Friend  of  man,  the  universal  Saviour: 
while  that  of  John,  written  late  in  life  at  Ephesus  for 
the  fuller  instruction  of  those  already  within  the 
church,  completes  the  picture  by  presenting  Jesus  pre- 
eminently as  the  Son  of  God,  and  revealing  to  us  the 
highest  aspects  of  his  teaching  in  the  circle  of  his 
chosen  disciples.  In  the  book  of  Acts  we  find  that 
the  facts  of  the  Saviour's  life,  and  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion, have  become  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
church;  their  significance  is  proclaimed  and  their  power 
attested.  The  foundation  of  the  church  is  followed  by 
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its  organization  and  training,  as  developed  in  the 
Epistles.  The  truths  announced  in  the  Gospels  und 
proclaimed  in  the  Acts  are  here  expanded,  defined, 
vindicated  in  opposition  to  error  or  misunderstanding, 
and  brought  to  bear  on  the  manifold  relations  of  life. 
In  tin;  Epistles  we  find  the  different  aspects  of  the 
truth  apprehended  and  applied  l>y  men  under  various 
phases  of  experience  and  with  reference  to  various  exi- 
gencies; and  while  the  Epistles  thus  form  a  practical 
supplement  to  the  Gospels,  they  are  complementary  to 
each  other,  and  till  up  through  their  combination  the 
perfect  linage  of  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  represented 
bv  St.  Paul,  St.  1'eter,  and  St.  ,lolm. 

Some  account  of  the  mod.'  in  which  the  writin--  of 
the  New  Testament -thus  isolated  in  th--ir  human 
origin,  although  connected  and  interdependent  in  the 
purposes  of  Providence  were  brought  gradually  toge- 
ther, carefully  discriminated  from  the  general  mass  of 
earlv  Christian  literature,  formed  into  a  collection,  and 
recognized  in  their  collective  character  as  the  authori- 
tative standard  of  faith  and  manners  for  the  church, 
will  be  found  elsewhere.  (>'«  L'.v.NON  and  SciUPTl  UES. 
At  present  we  have  only  to  touch  on  their  arrangement 
in  the  collection.  l-'rom  various  early  notices  it  \\ould 
apjiear  that  the  li..oks  \vi  re,  a-  was  natural,  lir-t 
grouped  under  the  two  general  divisions  of  evangelic 
and  apostolic  writings  < <a~,~,  i\u>i'  and  6  d7r.i.77a\.is  or 
TO.  u77o<TTo\(/vd>.  The  more  detailed  information  which 
we  obtain  from  the  oldest  t  xtant  .MSS.,  versions,  and 
catalogues  of  the  b.-ok-  given  by  the  father.-  exhibits 
substantiallv  the  same  arrangement  as  that  now  fol- 
lowed in  our  Piibles.  Hut  few  copi<  s  contained  the  wliole 
New  Testament:  most  fre.|Uently  the  Co-pels  were 
contained  in  one  volume,  the  Act-  and  Kpistlcs  in 
another;  while  the  Apocalypse,  \\hich  was  less  em- 
ployed in  public  worship,  was  comparatively  seldom 
associated  with  the  other  books.  The  u^neral  order  of 
the  l,,,,,ks  was  as  follows:  Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic 
Kpistlcs,  Pauline  Epistles.  Apocalypse.  From  this  ar- 
rangement there  are.no  doubt,  individual  deviations, 

especially  as  regards  the  position  of  the  1 k  of  Acts; 

and  several  of  tin;  ancient  versions  and  most  of  the  catu 
logues  place  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  as  they  ,-tand  in  the 
English  P.iblc,  before  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The  order 
followed  within  these  larger  groups  seems  to  ha\e  be  >i 
from  an  earlv  period  very  much  the  same  as  at  present. 
The  four  Gospels  are  almost  constantly  found  in  their 
familiar  order;  and  in  the:  .Paulino  Epistles  the  letter  to 
the  Hebrews  exhibits  almost  the  only  variation,  beinu 
sometimes — and  indeed  most  frequently  inserted  be- 
fore the  Pastoral  Epistles,  sometimes  annexed  at  the 
close.  (See  Mr.  Scrivener's  Introd.  to  Criticism  (if  N.  T.  p.  (in,  ,xe. ) 
The  arrangement,  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels,  was  pro- 
bably based  on  the  order  in  which  they  were  supposed 
t)  be  written:  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  on  the 
relative  importance  of  the  churches  or  individuals  ad- 
dressed. The-  Apocalypse  has  always,  when  received, 
been  placed  appropriately  at  the  end.  We  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  the  Providence  by  which  the  church  has 
been  guided  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  her  sacred 
records,  so  that  they  shall  present  a  consecutive  teach- 
ing: the  main  outlines  of  which  are  well  set  forth  by 
one  who  has  recently  applied  himself  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  order  of  the  New  Testament  in  this 
respect.  The  New  Testament  "begins  with  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  the  facts  of  his  manifestation  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  words  which  he  gave  from  his  Father;  and 


accustoms  us  by  degrees  to  behold  his  glory,  and  to 
discern  the  drift  of  his  teaching,  and  to  expect  the  con- 
sequences of  his  work.  It  passes  on  to  his  body,  the 
Church,  and  opens  the  dispensation  of  his  Spirit,  and 
carries  us  into  the  life  of  his  people,  yea.  down  into  the 
secret  places  of  their  hearts:  and  there  translates  the 
announcement-  of  God  into  the  experiences  of  men,  and 
discovers  a  conversation  in  heaven  and  a  Jit'e  which  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  It  works  out  practical  appli- 
cations, and  is  careful  in  the  details  of  duty,  and  pro- 
vides for  difficulties  and  perplexities,  and  suggests  the 
order  of  churche-.  and  throws  up  barriers  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil.  It  shows  us  things  to  come,  the 
cour-e  of  the  spiritual  conflict,  and  the  close  of  this 
transient  scene,  and  the  coming  of  the  Eord,  and  the  re- 
surreetion  of  the  dead,  and  the  eternal  judgment,  and 
the  new  creation,  and  the  life  everlasting.  Thus  it  is 
furnished  for  all  emergencies,  and  prepared  for  perpe- 
tual use"  (Honuird's  I'rugress  uf  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament, 
l>.  ::P 

111.  I'l'merrution  and  tranxnti^lun  of  tht  Xcic  Tes- 
t<u,tuit  In f»n  tin  innntiun  of  ),rintin>j— History  of  the 

'•.'•'.  The  originals  of  the  writings  now  collected  in 
the  N"c\\  Testament  do  not  seem  to  have  remained  Ion" 
in  existence.  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  them  in 
the  ,  tirly  fath  TS:  for  the  two  passages  in  Ignatius  and 
Tertullian.  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  them, 
,-ipplv  imt  to  the  apostolic  originals,  but  to  the  <>/</ 
Testament  as  contrast!  d  \\  ith  the  A'c  u;  and  to  the  Greek 
text  as  contrasted  \\iththe  /,«///<  translation.  The  state- 
ments made  bv  writers  of  a  later  age  as  to  the  auto- 
graph of  .John's  (  iospel  beino.  found  at  F.phesus,  or  that 
of  Matthe\\  in  the  tomb  of  liarnabas  at  C'yprus,  have  no 
adequate  historical  attestation.  That  the  originals  \\ere 
not  accessible  to  the  fathers  seems  obvious  from  the 
fact,  that  Tertullian  and  ( Iriueii  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions as  to  the  text  of  Scripture  make  im  appeal  to 
their  authority,  which  would  at  once  have  decided 
such  a  controversy.  This  early  disappearance  of  docu- 
ments so  precious  may  seem  at  lirst  siirpri-inu';  but 
\\hen  we  consider  that  the  interest  of  the  early  church  in 
Scripture  was  religion-,  and  not  critical  or  antiquarian 

that  the  copy  which  faithfully  reproduced  the  words 
,,f  the  original  was,  so  far  as  the  contents  were  con- 
cerned, of  equal  value  ami  that,  in  point  of  fact,  many 
at  least,  if  not  all,  of  the  book-  \vciv  not  written  by  the 
apostles  with  their  own  hand,  but  dictated  by  them  to 
amanuenses  and  merely  authenticated  by  an  autograph 
sentence  towards  the  close,  Ho.  xvi.  -JL-;  1  Co.  xvi.  L'l:  Col.  iv. 
I--;'.' rl'h.  iii.  17:  see,  on  the  oilier  haii'l,  t!;i.  vi.  II  it  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  strange  that  tin;  early  Christians  should 
not  have  attached  the  same  importance  as  later  genera- 
tions would  probably  have  done  to  the  preservation 
of  the  ori"inals.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  material  on  which  the  books  were 
written,  the  frequency  \\ifh  \\hich  such  documents 
would  necessarily  be  handled,  and  the  dangers  inci- 
dental to  their  transmission  from  church  to  church, 
should  have  occasioned  their  decay  or  destruction  at 
a  comparatively  early  period. 

Although  the  originals  have  thus  vanished,  we 
may  form  some  approximate  idea  of  their  outward 
appearance,  partly  from  what  we  know  of  the  books 
of  the  ancients  generally,  partly  from  the  state  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  still  extant.  The  material  was  proba- 
bly paper.  2  .in.  \->,  made  of  uhe  Egyptian  reed  or  papy- 
rus, which  was  commonly  used  for  such  purposes: 
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parchment,  iJiounh  not  unknown,  . '!  i  iv.  1:5,  being  ;it 
that  time  too  <le:ir  for  ordinary  use.  Ink  and  the  rccd- 
pcii  arc  mentioned  in  •>  .In.  lo.  The  sheets  when 
written  were  made  up  in  the  form  of  ;i  roll.  The 
text  was  written  in  column-:  and  the  writing  \\a.-  con- 
tiinious,  without  any  interval  lietween  the  words,  and 
without  anv  system  of  punctuation.  This  mode  of 
writing  is  exliiliited  in  some  of  the  olde.-t  MSS.,  ami 
the  absence  of  any  authorized  divisions  or  punctua- 
tion, is  evident  from  the  discussions  that  occur  in  the 
fathers  as  to  the  proper  division  of  the  text.  The  ori- 
ginal Scriptures  were  likewise  without  accents  or 
breathings,  and  without  the  subscribed  ivt<(.  Thu 
character  was  what  is  called  nin'iii/.  consisting'  wholly 
of  large.,  erect,  square  or  hut  slightly  rounded,  capitals. 

The  ditlcivnt  writings  were  speedily  multiplied  by 
means  of  copies:  and  it  is  from  such  of  these  copies  as 
have  been  preserved,  taken  in  connection  with  ancient 
versions  and  ([notations  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  tile  text.  The  oldest 
MSS.  extant  are  referred  to  the  fourth  century;  and  on 
comparing  these  with  others  of  later  origin  we  find  that 
various  changes  were  introduced  affecting  parti v  the 
outward  form  and  arrangement,  partly  the  substance 
or  matter  of  the  text.  We  shall  first  brieliy  notice  the 
changes  in  outward  form,  which  are  both  interesting  in 
themselves  and  valuable  as  means  of  determining  the 
age  of  .MSS.: 

1.  As  to  materials.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  prepared  skins  or  parchment  came  more 
and  more  into  use,  and  continued  to  be  almost  exclu- 
sively employed  for  the  transcription  of  valuable  works 
down  to  the  tenth  century.  We  learn  from  Chrysos- 
tom  that  MSS.  elegantly  written  on  fine  parchment  in 
letters  of  gold  were  objects  of  pious  luxury  in  the  fourth 
century;  and  Jerome,  at  its  close,  speaks  of  the  desire 
to  possess  "  old  books  written  on  purple  parchment  in 
gold  or  silver,"  while  expressing  his  own  preference  for 
"  copies  that  were  correct  rather  than  beautiful.''  All 
the  older  MSS.  now  extant  are  written  on  parchment. 
When  the  material  was  scarce  and  dear,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  obliterate  by  washing  or  rubbing  the  earlier 
writing  inscribed  on  the  vellum,  and  to  use  it  for  an- 
other work.  The  new  writing  was  placed  sometimes 
between  the  old  lines,  sometimes  across  them.  MSS. 
of  this  sort  are  called  rescript  or  palimpsest  codices. 
The  text  of  Scripture  itself  was  at  times  deleted  to 
make  room  for  some  comparatively  worthless  patristic 
writing.  Chemistry  has  of  late  years  furnished  the 
means  of  reviving  to  some  extent  the  earlier  writing: 
and  several  valuable  works  of  antiquity  have  thus  been 
recovered.  The  most  important  palimpsest  of  the 
Xew  Testament  is  the  Codex  Ephracmi  (C),  so  called 
because  its  text,  written  in  the  fifth  century,  was  over- 
laid about  the  twelfth  by  the  Greek  works  of  Ephraem 
Syrus.  Cotton  or  silk  paper  beuaii  to  come  into  use 
about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  was  thenceforth 
employed  for  ordinary  purposes  more  frequently  than 
parchment,  which  however  was  still  applied  where 
special  durability  or  special  luxury  was  aimed  at.  The 
invention  of  linen  paper  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century  eventually  superseded  both;  and  the  invention 
of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  rendered  the  preparation  of 
manuscript  copies  no  longer  needful.  The  discontinu- 
ance of  Egyptian  paper  led  to  a  change  in  the  form  of 
books.  The  roll,  hitherto  usual,  gave  way  to  the 
volume  consisting  of  several  sheets,  each  of  which  was 


folded  into  a  certain  number  of  leaves,  similar  in  size 
to  our  present  quarto  or  small  folio.  All  the  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament  are  in  this  form.  The  division  of 
the  writing  into  several  columns  wa.-  at  first  retained: 
but  the  number  of  columns  varied,  one  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  having  four,  another  three,  others  two.  The 
uncial  characters  remained  long  in  use,  but  they  lost 
by  degrees  the  stiff  and  upright  form  and  became  more 
sloped  and  connected,  till  at  length  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  smaller  or  cursive  writing  became  general,  and 
the  uncial  characters  were  only  employed  thenceforward 
in  copies  destined  for  ornament  or  for  public  reading  in 
churches.  About  the  same  period  the  practice  of  em- 
bellishing a  MS.  with  ornamental  headings,  gilt  letters, 
painted  initial.;,  and  the  like,  came  into  vogue,  and 
survived  even  the  introduction  of  printing.  Abbrevia- 
tions, which  were  few  in  the  earlier  uncials,  gradually 
became  more  numerous;  and  the  earliest  printed  books 
with  their  strange  contractions  are  in  this  respect  the 
true  counterparts  of  the  later  M  SS. 

'2.  In  respect  of  contents  the  several  MSS.  greatly 
varied.  It  was  but  seldom  that  a  codex  contained  the 
whole  Xew  'Testament;  and,  if  it  did,  it  probably  cm- 
braced  the  Septuagint  also.  Only  four  of  the  uncials,  and 
but  few  even  of  the  cursives,  approach  completeness. 
Some  contain  merely  the  Gospels;  others  the  Epistles 
of  Paul:  others  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles;  others 
the  Apocalyp.sc.  The  oldest  codices  exhibit  the  Greek 
text  alone;  but  in  countries  where  the  Greek  lan^ua^e 
was  not  used  or  understood  by  the  people,  copies  were 
early  prepared  in  which  a  translation  into  the  verna- 
cular language  was  annexed  to  the  Greek  in  a  separate 
column,  or  inserted  between  the  lines.  In  most  of  these 
bilingual  codices  the  version  is  naturally  the  Latin, 
either  in  its  older  shape  or  as  the  Vulgate.  Many  of 
the  MSS.  have  the  text  accompanied  by  glosses  on  the 
margin  or  even  by  a  continuous  chain  of  patristic  com- 
ments. 

'•}.  Without  dwelling  at  present  on  the  introduction 
of  accents  or  breathings,  which,  although  supplied  in 
some  of  the  older  codices  apparently  by  a  later  hand, 
only  came  into  general  use  about  the  eighth  century,  we 
proceed  to  notice  the  progress  of  punctuation.  '1  he 
oldest  MSS.  are,  as  we  have  seen,  written  continuously, 
and  exhibit  few  traces  of  any  attempt  to  facilitate  read- 
ing. Copyists  or  owners  of  MSS.  probably  first  placed 
a  slight  interval,  or  inserted  a  dot,  at  passages  where  the 
division  of  the  text  had  been  the  subject  of  dispute. 
In  the  year  458  Euthalius,  a  deacon  at  Alexandria, 
issued  an  edition  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  in  which,  for  the  convenience  of  reading,  he 
arranged  the  text  according  to  the  plan  already  applied 
by  Origen  to  bring  out  the  parallelism  of  the  poetical 
books  and  sections  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  words 
were  placed  in  arL^oi,  rows  or  verse-lines,  each  of 
which  contained  as  many  words  as  formed  a  clause 
and  required  to  be  read  together  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  writer's  meaning.  Some  conceive  that  he  was 
guided  not  so  much  by  the  logical  relation  of  the 
parts  of  the  sentence  as  by  rhythmical  considerations 
— breaking  off  the  line  at  the  point  where  the  reader 
ought  to  let  the  voice  rest.  In  490  he  applied  the 
same  system  to  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 
By  whom  it  was  introduced  into  the  Gospels  is  not 
known.  The  cm'xoi  were  of  very  various  length;  they 
were  summed  up  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  in  the 
,  Hebrew  Bible.  Hence  the  method  commonly  receives 
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the  name  of  >tichometry.  It  met  with  much  approval 
not  oulv  in  Egypt  but  elsewhere;  and  continued  in  use 
down  to  the  eighth  century.  Several  existing  MsS. 
exhibit  it.  The  assigning  ;i  separate  line,  however,  to 
cadi  clause  was  soon  abandoned  as  too  costly:  and  with 
the  view  of  economizing  space,  the  crri'xot  were  marked 
oft' from  each  other  merely  by  the  insertion  of  a  point, 
or  by  the  use  of  a  larger  initial  letter.  This  has  been 
supposed  by  various  seholais  to  lie  the  origin  of  inter- 
punction  in  the  New  Testament :  luit  there  are  traces  of 
it  in  MSS.  anterior  to  the  application  of  stichometry. 
From  the  ninth  century  the  punctuation  of  MSS. 
became  more  frequent  and  regular:  but  no  uniform 
system  was  applied.  l)itl'erent  devices  wen-  roorted 
to  for  the  purpose  by  ditti-rent  transcribt  rs.  Some 
.MSS.  have  iieca.-iiinal  interstices;  others  mark  the  ter- 
mination of  >t  nteiices  by  dots  or  by  the  sign  of  the  cr<  iss; 
in  one  MS.  all  the  word-  are  separated  by  dots:  in 
another  there  are  three  siuus  of  interpunetion  -accord- 
ing to  the  svsteiu  of  the* -reek  grammarians  placed 
at  th"  top.  middle,  or  bottom  of  the  line  iv-pectivcly, 
and  corresponding  to  our  period,  semicolon,  and  comma. 
Our  present  mode  of  punctuation  was  only  e.-tahli.-hed 
after  tlie  beu'imiiii--  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Aldus 
and  Paulus  Mauutius.  the  famous  printers  at  Venice; 
and  was  applied  to  the.  New  Testament  by  Erasmus 
and  I;.  Stephens. 

•I.  Of  larger  divisions  of  the  text  there  w.  re  two 
different  kinds  introduced;  the  one  forme. 1  for  conve- 
nience of  reference,  tlie  other  di-tribntinu'  the  books 
into  sections,  to  lie  read  in  the  churches.  The  text 
was  at  first  tin  livid  d.  but  the  need  of  some  division 
must  have  In  ,  n  early  felt:  and  we  find  Teitulliau 
speaking  of  cajiitiila,  and  Dionysiu-  Alexandrimis  of 
Kf(j>d\aia  (chapters*,  thouidi  the  precise  sense  in  \\hich 
thev  use  the  terms  is  uncertain.  The  oldest  distribu- 
tion of  the  text  into  sections  seems  to  be  that  presented 
in  the  Cndex  Vaticanus  and  in  another  recently  pub- 
lished bv  Dr.  Tregelles  under  the  title  of  Codex  /aeyn- 
tliius.  Tiie  Gospel  of  .Matthew  has  17'>  sections, 
.Mark  (i'2,  Luke  ].V_'.  Join,  SO;  and  the  division  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  presents  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
treating  the  collection  as  a  whole,  which  is  divided 
into  (>'•'>  sections.  The  division  of  the  Gospels  which 
obtained  the  mo.-t  general  currency  was  that  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '•  Ammonian  sections"  (Kerjjd- 
Xcuai.  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  prepared  a  [farmony  of  the  Oospels. 
in  which  he  assumed  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  as  a  basis 
and  divided  it  into  sections,  over  against  which  lie- 
placed  the  parallel  portions  of  the  other  Gospels,  insert- 
ing at  the  same  time  those  passages  which  Matthew 
had  not.  The  length  of  the  divisions,  of  course,  in 
tliis  arrangement  svas  various,  and  they  were  generally 
very  short.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  contained  ?>~>~>. 
Mark  -J^i,  Luke  :',l->.  and  John  XM:  in  all  11  ti^.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  Eusebius,  the 
Bishop  of  Ciesarea,  made  these  sections  of  Ammonius 
the  basis  of  his  harmonizing  tables  or  canons.  The 
object  of  the  ten  Eusebian  canons  was  to  exhibit  what 
sections  were  common  to  all,  to  three,  or  two  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  what  were  peculiar  to  one.  The  first 
table  gave  the  numbered  sections  which  all  the  four 
Evangelists  had  in  common;  the  next  three,  those  com- 
mon to  three  of  the  Evangelists;  five  more  showed  the 
passages  in  which  two  agreed:  and  the  tenth  table  con- 
tained the  sections  belonging  to  one  only.  The  Am- 


monian sections  with  the  Eusebian  canons  are  com- 
monly found  noted  on  the  margin  of  MSS.,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  the  fifth  century  onward,  the  section 
being  designated  bv  its  proper  number,  and  the  number 
of  the  canon  to  which  it  belongs  being  noted  below  it 
in  coloured  ink  or  paint.  For  instance,  opposite  Mat. 
i.  I'.i  was  placed  f,  that  is,  the  fourth  section  of 
Matthew,  belonging  to  the  tenth  canon,  as  a  passage 
occurring  onlv  in  this  Evangelist;  at  Mar.  i.  7.  8,  was 
placed  ^.  that  is.  the  fourth  section  of  Mark,  belonging 
to  the  first  canon,  as  one  to  which  parallels  are  found 
in  all  tiie  other  three.  This  notation  was  transferred 
from  the  .MSS.  to  several  of  the  older  editions,  both  of 
the  Greek  text  and  of  the  Latin  translation;  and  it  has 


re-mti 


•e-mtrodueed  \\i;n  advantage  m  some  recent 
editions.  Alongside  of  the  Ammonian  subdivisions 
there  exists  verv  ueiu-rallv  in  .MSS.  another  distribu- 
tion of  the  Compels  into  larger  sections,  called  rir\oL  or 
///•<(•(.<.  the  autiior  of  which  is  not  known.  The  name- 
is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  customarv  to  prefix 
a  titiilii*  or  title  specifying  the  contents,  which  was 
••vnerallv  taken  from  the  first  subject  mentioned.  Their 
number  was  for  Matthew  o'x  for  Mark  4S,  for  Ltike 
S3,  for  John  13. 

The  Acts  and  Epistles  were  likewise  divided  info 
chapters,  resembling  in  their  purpose  and  length  the 
rtrXot  of  the  Gospels.  Euthalius  in  his  stiehometrica! 
edition  introduced  such  a  division,  and  prefixed  an 
index  or  summary,  for  which  he  tells  us  that  he  was 
indebted,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Pauline  Epistles,  to 
the  labours  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  pious  of  the 
fathers,  under  which  description  he  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  similar  division 
of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  or  at  least  of  the 
Acts,  he  is  thought  to  have  derived  from  I'amphilus 
the  Martvr.  The  Apocalypse  was  divided  bv  Andreas 
of  C'a-sarca  in  Cappadocia,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
on  it,  into  '1 1  paragraphs  called  \o;oi,  and  into  7- 
smaller  sections  called  Kf(f>d\a.ia. 

Our  pn  .-eiit  division  of  chapters  was  made  bv  the 
Spanish  cardinal.  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  who  died  in 
PJi;:>.  He  had  projected  a  ( 'oncordance  to  the  Vulgate, 
and  he  prepared  the  notation  of  chapters  now  in  use 
with  the  view  of  facilitating  more  exact  reference. 
This  division  was  soon  generally  received  in  the  West- 
ern church;  it  was  transferred  from  the  Vulgate  to  the 
Greek  text,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  thence  passed,  at  first  along  with  the 
({reek  notation,  afterwards  exclusively,  into  the  various 
printed  editions.  Tlie  latest  subdivision  of  the  New 
Testament — that  of  our  present  verses — was  made  by 
Robert  Stephens  in  Ifi/il.  Cardinal  Hugo  had  already 
laid  the  foundations  of  such  a  division  by  placing  the 
letters  A  P>  C  D.  &c.,  at  intervals  along  the  margin  of 
the  chapters.  Pauninus,  in  his  new-  Latin  translation 
published  in  l.V2^.  divided  the  chapters  of  the  New 
Testament  into  verses  considerably  larger  than  ours,  and 
numbered  them.  Robert  Stephens,  who  was  persecuted 
by  the  Sorbonne  on  account  of  his  large  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  issued  in  1;"),10,  was  compelled  to 
seek  a  refuge  at  Geneva;  his  son  tells  us  that  he  divided 
the  text  into  the  present  verses  while  travelling  (hiiir 
cquttandum)  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  He  marked  the 
new  division  not  only  by  numbers  on  the  margin,  but 
by  breaks  in  the  line;  and  so  great  was  its  convenience 
that  it  soon  came  to  be  generally  received,  by  Catholics 
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as  well  as  by  Protestants.  It-  is  obvious  from  this 
account  of  their  origin  that  neither  the  older  nor  the 
lain-  divisions  of  tlie  text  are  of  any  authority.  They 
express  merely  the  judgment  of  those  who  Krst  applied 
them;  and  there  are  not  a  few  instances  in  whieh  ex- 
ception may  he  taken  to  that  judgment,  so  far  as  our 
chapters  and  verses  are  concerned.  To  say  nothing 
of  their  apparently  capricious,  inequalities  in  point  of 
length,  they  frequently  disregard  the  proper  connection 
and  thus  obscure,  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  Mar.  i\.  .1  : 
Ac.  viii.  1,  first  clause:  ICo.  xi.  1;  Col.  iv.  1;  1  1'e.  ii.  ], 
may  be  quoted  as  examples  of  the  injudicious  diyisioii 
of  chapters:  the  disadvantages  of  breaking-  up  the  text 
into  verses  are  most  apparent,  perhaps,  in  reading 
the  Kpist.les.  These  evils  may.  however,  lie  obviated 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  plan,  followed  in 
most  recent  editions  of  the  Greek  and  in  the  Kn<_;lish 
Paragraph  liibles,  of  confining  the  notation  of  chapters 
and  verses  to  the  margin,  and  distributing  the  text 
into  sections  with  better  regard  to  the  connection. 

Another  kind  of  division  was  early  introduced  into 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  arising  out  of  their 
ecclesiastical  use.  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  a  very 
early  period  the  New  Testament  writings  began  to  be 
publicly  read  alongside  of  the  Old  Testament.  ( >ur 
lirst  definite  information  as  to  the  origin  of  sections 
for  reading  is  again  associated  with  the  name  of 
Euthalius.  \\'e  learn  that  in  his  stichometrical  edition 
he  distributed  the  Acts  and  Kpistles  into  f>7  dvayvucreis 
(lessons)  or  wepLKOwai  (sections)— as  many  as  there  were 
Sundays  and  great  feasts  in  the  year.  These'  lessons 
embraced  as  much  as  three  or  four  of  our  chapters. 
The  Gospels  were  likewise  divided  into  "t  portions  for 
reading,  possibly  even  before  Kuthalius'  time.  This 
arrangement  of  Euthalius,  embracing  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  whole  (excepting  the  Apocalypse),  was  not 
generally  received.  Select  portions  merely  came  to  be 
read  in  the  churches:  a  section  from  the  Gospels,  and 
another  from  the  Epistles,  for  each  Sunday  and  festi- 
val. This  was  the  usage  of  the  Western  or  Latin 
church  from  the  middle  of  the  iifth  century — Claudius 
Mamercus  of  Vienne  having  prepared  a  selection  for  the 
use  of  the  Galilean  church,  A.I).  i/iO.  In  the  Eastern 
or  Creek  church  the  use  of  such  ''hooks  of  lessons"  is 
traceaiile  only  back  to  the  eighth  century.  The  lessons 
thus  chosen  were  generally  marked  in  the  MSS.  by 
letters  in  the  margin,  indicating  their  beginning  and 
end;  but  separate  books  were  also  formed  containing 
those  lesions  alone,  arranged  generally  according  to  the 
cycle  of  the  Christian  year.  These  books  were  called 
lectionarla;  and  those  which  contained  lessons  from 
the  Cospels  alone,  evanycliui'ia  or  erunrjelistaria.  These 
leciionaries  were  often  written  with  great  care  and 
richly  embellished;  and  they  continued  to  be  written 
in  the  uncial  character  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
otherwise  employed.  P>esides  the  lectionaries  them- 
selves, lists  or  indices  of  the  church  lessons,  specifying 
the  first  and  List  word  of  each,  were  prepared  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  MSS.  with  a  complete 
or  continuous  text.  These  were  called  vifimjcaria;  and, 
if  they  were  calculated  for  saints'  days,  iitenolof/ia. 

The  titles  and  subscriptions  of  the  several  books 
form  no  part  of  the  original  text.  The  titles  in  their 
present  shape  have  obviously  been  given  to  the  books 
as  parts  of  a  collection  (e.r/.  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
thew ;  Gospel  according  to  Mark ;  first  and  second 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  &••..)  They  vary  in  form 
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in  dillereiit  MSS.;  the  oldest  are  the  most  simple;  and 
in  some  cases  the  process  of  expansion  can  lie  clearly 
traced.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  accuracy,  as  they  faithfully  represent  the  ancient 
!  tradition  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  several  books.  ]t 
is  otherwise  with  the  subscriptions  placed  at  the  end  of 
j  the  Epistles,  which  are  said  to  owe  their  oiigin  to 
!  Kuthalius.  They  are  almost  wholly  wanting  in  the 
oldest  MSS.;  and.  when  present,  are  simpler  in  the 
old  than  in  the  later  codices.  Their  statements  are  in 
certain  cases  demonstrably  erroneous  (as  when  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  said  to  have  been  written 
from  Philippi.  or  that  to  the  Galatians  from  Koine). 
They  are  mere  additions  to  the  text,  and  have  no  his- 
torical value.  In  the  more  recent  editions  they  are 
either  wholly  omitted,  or  bracketed  as  without  au- 
thority. 

\'arioiiK  Jlcadiiif/a  —  t/nir  orii/lu  and  character.  - 
During  the  fourteen  hundred  years  that  preceded 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  preserved  and  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  by  means  of  manuscript  copies;  and,  as 
the  transcribers  were  liable  to  the  various  possibilities 
of  error  incident  to  such  a  process,  the  text  naturally 
underwent  numerous  minute  changes  or  variations  in 
the  course  of  frequent  transcription.  The  variations 
produced  in  this  way  constitute  what  are  called  various 
readings.  The  first  printed  editions  were  based  on  but 
a  slight  collection  of  critical  materials,  and  those  tint 
followed  were  marked  by  a  close  conformity  to  the 
earlier  models,  so  that  the  fact  of  various  readings 
existing  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
New  Testament  was  for  long  almost  unknown,  and 
there  prevailed  a  general  belief  that  a  special  exercise 
of  providence  had  guarded  the  text  of  Scripture,  and 
preserved  it  pure.  The  announcement  that  Dr.  Mill 
had  collected  oO.fHJO  various  readings  for  his  edition, 
published  in  17"",  was  received  in  some  quarters  with 
incredulous  surprise,  and  in  others  with  unfeigned 
alarm.  P>ut  the  belief  that  Scripture  was  by  special 
miracle  preserved  from  the  changes  incident  to  its 
human  mode  of  transmission  has  been  long  abandoned 
in  the  face  of  the  manifest  evidence  that  it  has  shared, 
in  this  respect,  the  casualties  of  other  human  writings; 
and  the  apprehensions  entertained  as  to  the  practical 
results  of  the  discovery  in  throwing  doubt  on  the  real 
teaching  of  Scripture,  have  been  long  since  shown  by 
experience  to  be  unfounded.  The  number  of  various 
readings  has  been  greatly  enlarged  since  Dr.  Mill's 
time  by  the  discovery  and  collation  of  fresh  MSS..  or 
the  more  careful  examination  of  those  previously  known: 
one  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Scrivener,  estimates  it  at  not  less  than  l'20,00fl. 
We  find  traces  of  the  existence  of  variations  in  the 
text  even  in  very  early  times.  The  oldest  MSS.  and 
translations  exhibit  numerous  divergencies;  and  the 
fathers  attest  the  fact  both  by  the  discrepancies  found 
in  their  citations,  and  by  their  express  statements  on 
the  subject.  Origen,  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew, 
speaks  of  much  difference  in  the  copies,  "whether  from 
the  negligence  of  some  of  the  copyists,  or  from  their 
audacity  in  correcting  the  text,  or  even  from  persons 
adding  or  subtracting  what  seemed  to  themselves  fit  in 
the  course  of  correction."  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  influence  of  the  carelessness,  or  the  disposition  to 
introduce  grammatical  corrections,  here  referred  to  in 
producing  the  large  number  of  existing  variations  (which, 
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large  as  it  is,  is  said  not  to  be  so  great  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  copies  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  in  the  text  of  other  ancient  authors  similarly 
transmitted),  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
evil  has  been  increased  in  any  considerable  douree  1,\- 

vening  words.      The  ear  of  the  transcrib 
dictation    mistook   similar   words,    and    s. 
one  for  another.      The  copyists  seem  not 
to  have  trusted  to  their  memory,  and  thu 
posed  at   times   words   and    clauses;  subs 

r  writing  to 
^    substituted 
imfrequentlv 

s  have  trans- 
tituted    com- 

intentional  tampering  witn  tlie  sacred  text,      i  fiar^es 
of  that  nature  are  indeed  occasionally  brought  by  the 
fathers   against    tin.-    heretics    whose    views    they    con- 
trovert;   hut,    except    in    the    case    of     Mareion.    there 
seems   to   have   been    but    little    foundation   for   thi-m. 

moods,  cases:  added  or  omitted  the  articl 
interchanged    synonymous    terms.      Tran 
often  men   of  little  learning  and   judgme 
merely   of  mechanical  skill:   so   that   they 

anged  tenses. 
e:  and  freely 
-cribers    were 
it.    possessed 
occasionally 

proceedings   of    false   teachers,    and   the    vigilance    with 
which  anv  attempt  at  corruption  wa>  detected  and  ex- 
posed,   form   a   sufficient   u'uarantcc    that,    to   whatever 
other  casualties  the   text  may  nave  Keen  liable,  it  was 
well  guarded  un'ain-t  the  ri-k   of   wilful  adulteration  or 
arbitrary  perversion. 
The  formal  classification  and  illustration  of   various 
readings    belong   to    works   ,,f    textual    criticism.      The 

divided   words,  misinterpreted   abbreviations,  ami  even 
transferred  glosses  or  parallels  from  the  margin  to  the 
body  of   the  text.      Their   functions   too.  it   must  be  re- 
membered,  were   rendered   more   difficult   by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  ancient    writing,    \\hich   had   no  spaces 
separating    the  words,    no   punctuation,  and   no  accents 
or  other  mark>  to  facilitate  reading. 
In  addition  to  these  numerous  occasions  of  uninten- 

principal  forms   which    tht  \    assume   \\ill    become   ap- 
parent  from   a   brief   notice   of   the   causes   which  have 

tional   error  ati.-otin-.;'   the  transcription  of   Scripture  as 
of    any    other    1  k,    there    w.  re    other    influences    at 

Testament   onlv   in    its    complete    canonical    form,    and 

of    various    ivadinu.s,    and    to    complicate 

uie  mimoei 
the    problem 

who   regard   it   as   the   vehicle   of    divine   revelation    to 

of  their  mutual  relations.      Tin-re  trcqucii 

fly  existed  in 

them  —  the   sole   authoritative    exponent    of    the  truth 

the  copyists  a   desire  to  harmonize  the  .- 

t-vi-ral    state- 

-may    be    apt    to    wonder    uhv    tlie    ehuivh    should 

incut*   of   Scripture,   and    more   especially 

to   hrinur  the 

par  a  Lit  1  narratives  of  t  fie  '  'ospels  into  liter 

il  au'n  t  meiit  . 

text  and  to  provide  for  its  uncorrupted  transmission. 

Sometimes  the  language  of    a  parallel   p 

ls>ai:'e    Would 

But  that  wonder  must    in   -n-at   measure  cease,  when 

be    suggested    by   an   almost   unconscious 

•einiiiisceiice  : 

we    consider    that    the    1  ks   ,,f    the    New    Testament 

"tteiier  perhaps   the   conformity   was  tin- 

fruit  of  well- 

Were   issued,   and    doubtless   tor    a    time    circulated,    as 

meaning  but  mistaken  design.      Jerome  d 

•lit  unices  this 

•                                                              •           ... 

time.      Tin-   same  disposition   led   to  an-  mpts  to  l.rin^ 

nt   their  relations,  and    the  conception  ot    their  bearing 

on.  and  their  value   for.   the   church   in   general,  arose 

the   ,  (notations   from    the   Old   Testament 

in    the    New 

but  gradually:  that  th..-  "written"  word  existed  at  first 

into  entire  harmony  with  the   te.xt  of  tin 

Septuagint. 

side    by    side    \\ith.     and    only    gradually    superseded. 

Transcribers  were  often  induced,  for  sonn 

•\\hat  similar 

living  oral  tradition  :    and    that    the  church  after  the 

ivaMins,    to    introduce    >li^ht    alterations 

in    the   text. 

apostolic  age  possessed   no  common  centre  of  adminis- 

with the  \  iew  of  coiTec-tin:,'-  the  stvlc  \\  h 

TO    it    seelui  d 

tration,    or  generally  reco-ni/.-d  authority  —  no  means 

to  them  to  deviate  from  classical  u>a'_;v.  < 

r  of  clearing 

of  corporate  counsel  or  corporat--  action.      A-  the  eoii- 

up  s..  me  difficulty  of  construction.       A  very  lar-_re  jmr- 

•  fill,  fill            f'tl                     l  ,  l       >  i       ,        •           *  J                               1  «-           t                                 1            11 

•    i          ••             ••        •    ,            i  i    i 

1           iV 

sLiiuiioii  01    LIU     t.int  in   \\  t*s.  tlie  result  or    a   gradually 
matured  conviction  in  the  church  rather  than  of  any 

cion  or  tlie  existing  variations  is  traceaoie  i 

of    copyists    to  correct   anomalies  or  rein 

i  '  sucn  efforts 
ive  apparent 

positive  legislation,  the  traiiMnission  of  Scripture  was 

obscurities  in  the  text  before  tin  m.     Many 

transcribers, 

the  work  of  private  enterprise  rather  than  of  public  or 

owners,   or  nailers   of   MSS.,   who   ivfraii 

it-d   from  the 

official  action.     The  first  as  \u-ll  as  subsequent  tran- 

boldness  of    introducing  any   alterations   into    the   text 

scripts  were  probably  made  by  individuals  for  their  own 

itself,  noted   such   explanations   or   corn-. 

•tions    as   oc- 

use, not  inider  any  commission  from,  or  supervision  by, 

eurred    to    them    on    the   margin    of    theii 

cupies;    the 

ecclesiastical  authority.      Now  so  manifold  are  the  pos- 

result of    which   not    unfrequt-ntly   was.    that   a    future 

sibilities  of  error  incident  to  the  process  of  transcrip- 

transcriber  assumed   them   to   be   intendt. 

d    as   supple- 

tion,  that  probably  no  transcript  of  any  considerable 

meiits  or  emendations,  and  so  transferred 

tllelll    to  the 

work  was  ever  made  with  faultless  accuracy:  and  the 

text  of  the  new  exemplar.      -Jerome  refei 

s  more  than 

more    that    copies    were    multiplied  -  the    greater    the 

once  to  this  risk:  and   one  celebrated  MS.,  the  Codex 

number  of  intermediate  links  —  the  possibilities  of  error 

Beza)    iD),   illustrates  the  insertion   of   such   additions 

would   lie  multiplied   in   proportion.      The   mistakes  of 

on  a  great  si-ale,  containing,   it  is  said,  n 

>  fewer  than 

the  first  copy  would  pass  into  the  second,  and   lie  in- 

Hi n)  —  some  of  which  are  very  remarkable- 

in  the  book 

creased  perhaps  by  attempts  to  correct  them:  while  the 

of  Acts  alone.     -V  few  various  readings  have  originated 

second  would  have  fresh  errors  of  its  own.      The  text  of 

in    the   desire    to    obviate   what    seemed 

geographical, 

Scripture  was,  of    course,   far  more  frequently  copied 

historical,    or   doctrinal    difficulties;    and 

several   have 

than  any  other  ancient  book,  and  necessarily  came  to 

also  arisen  from  the  use  of  detached  port! 

ins  of  Scrip- 

present  more  numerous   variations.      The   transcribers 

ture  in  the  services  of  the  church,   which  rendered  it 

were  liable  to  fall  into  all  the  ordinary  errors  that  were 

necessary  to  introduce  certain  words  at  the  commence- 

the result  of  misreading  or  misunderstanding  the  text 

ment  of  a  lesson  for  the  sake  of  the  connection,  or  to 

from  which  they  copied,  or  of  imperfect  hearing  if  they 

employ  certain  opening  or  closing  formula 

,  that  event- 

wrote  to  dictation.      The  eye  of  the  copyist  sometimes 

ually  found  their  way  into  the  continuous 

text. 

mistook  one  letter  for  another;  sometimes  passed  from 

Such  are  the  principal  causes  to  which  the  various 

the  termination  of  a  word  or  line  to  a  similar  termina- 

readings of  the  New  Testament  are  due.     (  Jreat  as  their 

tion  occurring  soon  afterwards,  so  as  to  omit  the  inter- 

number is.  biblical  scholars  are  now  generally  agreed 
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that  they  do  not  create  any  such  amount  of  uncertainty 
regarding  the  text  as  to  preclude  us  from  accepting  its 
common  form  as  a  substantially  faithful  representation 
of  the  original.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
general  sense  is  hardly  affected,  and  the  amount  of  the 
change  could  not,  in  many  instances,  be  expressed  in- 
telligibly in  a  translation.  Even  the  most  corrupt 
form  of  the  text  presents  it  but  little  altered  in  sub- 
stance. There  are  few  passages  involving  important 
questions  of  doctrine  where  the  text  is  really  doubtful; 
and  in  no  ease  is  the  doctrine  involved  solely,  or  even 
mainly,  dependent  for  its  support  on  the  evidence  of 
such  a  passage.  Mr.  Norton,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
(feninneiics*  of  the  (Po.syWx,  has  forcibly  summed  up  the  j 
state  of  the  facts.  '"Of  the  various  readings  of  the  ; 
New  Testament/'  he  says,  "nineteen  out  of  twenty  at  j 
least  are  to  be  dismissed  at  once  from  consideration,  j 
not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  unimportance — that 
is  a  separate  consideration — but  because  they  are  found 
in  so  few  authorities,  and  their  origin  is  so  easily  ex- 
plained, that  no  critic  would  regard  them  as  having 
any  claim  to  be  inserted  in  the  text.  Of  those  which 
remain,  a  very  great  majority  are  entirely  unimportant. 
They  consist  in  different  modes  of  spelling;  in  different 
tenses  of  the  same  verb  or  different  cases  of  the  same 
noun,  not  affecting  the  essential  meaning;  in  the  use  of 
the  singular  for  the  plural,  or  the  plural  for  the  singular, 
where  one  or  the  other  expression  is  equally  suitable; 
in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  particles  such  as  av 
and  5e  not  affecting  the  sense,  or  of  the  article  in  cases 
equally  unimportant;  in  the  introduction  of  a  proper 
name  where,  if  not  inserted,  the  personal  pronoun  is  to 
be  understood,  or  of  some  other  word  or  words  expres- 
sive of  a  sense  which  would  be  distinctly  implied 
without  them;  in  the  addition  of  'Jesus'  to  'Christ,' 
or  of  'Christ'  to  'Jesus;'  in  the  substitution  of  one 
synonymous  or  equivalent  term  for  another;  in  the 
transposition  of  words,  leaving  their  signification  the 
same;  in  the  use  of  an  uncompounded  verb,  or  of  the 
same  verb  compounded  with  a  preposition — the  latter 
differing  from  the  former  only  in  a  shade  of  meaning. 
Such  various  readings,  and  others  equally  unimportant, 
compose  far  the  greater  part  of  all  concerning  which 
there  may  be  or  lias  been  a  question  whether  they  are 
to  be  admitted  into  the  text  or  not;  and  it  is  therefore 
obviously  of  no  consequence  in  which  way  the  question 
has  been  or  may  be  determined." 

But  while  in  one  sense  these  remarks  are  true,  it 
may  well  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  not  a  syllable 
in  the  New  Testament  is  of  small  importance;  and  it  is 
desirable  therefore  that  in  every  instance  the  evidence 
should  be  investigated,  so  that  the  original  text  may 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  reproduced.  This  inquiry,  which 
is  in  all  cases  desirable,  becomes  indispensable  in  those 
passages  where  a  various  reading  materially  modifies 
the  sense.  Now  that  the  originals,  or  direct  transcripts 
from  them,  are  no  longer  accessible,  the  text  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  collecting  and  comparing  the  testi- 
mony of  the  various  extant  witnesses  to  the  state  of 
the  text  in  early  times,  and  sifting  the  evidence  thus 
furnished  to  us  according  to  the  principles  which  reason 
and  experience  suggest  as  applicable  to  the  case.  This 
testimony  comes  to  us  in  three  different  forms — manu- 
scripts of  the  text  itself,  early  versions,  and  quotations 
embodied  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers — and  in  extent 
and  variety  it  far  surpasses  that  which  is  available  for 
any  other  ancient  book.  There  is  no  occasion  there- 


fore, in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  to  resort  to 
the  conjectural  emendation  which  has  been  so  freely, 
and  in  many  instances  so  felicitously,  applied  to  the 
restoration  of  the  text  of  the  classics;  and  a  due  rever- 
ence for  the  word  of  God  should  preclude  any  attempt 
to  apply  such  a  process  to  Scripture. 

Manuscripts. — The  first  place  belongs  to  MSS.,  for 
their  evidence  is  the  most  direct  and  complete.  Their 
value  is  determined  partly  by  their  antiquity,  partly  by 
the  internal  marks  which  they  furnish  of  the  competency 
of  the  transcriber  for  his  work,  and  the  carefulness  of  its 
execution.  The  age  of  a  MS.  is  sometimes  express]  y 
stated  in  it;  but  is  much  more  frequently  inferred  from 
more  or  less  reliable  criteria — such  as  the  material  em- 
ployed, the  character  of  the  writing,  the  nature  of 
the  punctuation,  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
divisions  of  the  text.  The  number  of  the  uncial  or 
older  MSS.  (down  to  tenth  century)  is,  in  the  Cos- 
pels,  nearly  50 — of  which  G  exhibit  the  entire  text,  4 
nearly  the  whole,  18  the  greater  portion,  and  the 
remainder  more  or  less  considerable  fragments.  Jii 
the  case  of  Acts  there  are  10 — 4  of  which  give  the 
whole  text;  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  G — 5  of  them  entire; 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles  15 — 1  complete,  2  nearly  so, 
7  in  great  part;  of  the  Apocalypse  4 — 3  entire,  1  in 
great  part.  The  number  of  cursive  codices,  from  the 
tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  is  far  greater;  about  GOO 
of  the  Gospels,  200  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles, 
300  of  the  Paulino  Epistles,  and  100  of  the  Apocalypse. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  upwards  of  200  Evan- 
gelistaria  and  70  Lectionaria.  Mr.  Scrivener,  after 
deducting  duplicates,  gives  a  total  of  127  uncials  and 
14G1  cursives;  but  many  of  the  latter  are  only  imper- 
fectly known,  and  further  researches  may  still  perhaps 
add  considerably  to  the  number.  The  uncial  codices 
are  generally  designated,  for  convenience,  by  letters  of 
the  Roman  or  Greek  alphabet  (to  which  Tischendorf  has 
lately  added  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew)  appro- 
priated to  them;  the  cursives  by  numerals.  This  nota- 
tion, however,  applies  not  to  the  New  Testament  as  a 
whole,  but  to  the  divisions  above  noticed,  so  that  the 
same  letter  or  numeral  may  denote  one  MS.  in  the 
Gospels,  a  second  in  the  Acts,  a  third  in  the  Epistles. 
For  an  enumeration  of  the  MSS..  and  detailed  accounts 
of  the  more  important  of  them,  we  must  refer  to  special 
treatises  on  biblical  criticism  or  to  the  prolegomena  to 
the  leading  editions.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  mention 
that,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  in  185(<>, 
the  oldest  and  most  valuable  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  those  denoted  by  the  first  four  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  the  Codex  Alexaiidriiius  (A),  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century;  the  Codex  Yatieanus  (B),  in  the  Vatican 
Library  at  Rome,  assigned  to  the  fourth  century;  the 
Codex  Ephraemi  (('),  a  palimpsest  now  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  of  the  fifth  century;  and  the  Codex 
Bezte  (I)  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts),  a  Graeco-Latin 
MS.,  now  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge, 
ascribed  to  the  sixth  century.  The  text  of  A  was 
published  in  1786  by  Woide,  and  in  1SGO  by  Cowper; 
that  of  B  in  1858,  at  Rome,  by  Vercellone;  that  of  C 
in  1843,  by  Tischendorf;  that  of  D,  by  Kipling  in 
1793,  and  by  Scrivener  in  1864.  A  valuable  edition, 
exhibiting  the  texts  of  these  four  MSS.  side  by  side, 
was  issued  in  1864  at  Oxford,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Haiisell.  Along  with  these  must  now  be 
ranked  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  («).  discovered  bv  Tischen- 
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tlorf  at  tlic  convent  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  ISoti,  and  recently  published  in  facsimile  at  the 
expense  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  contains  the 
whole  New  Testament,  and  is  asserted  by  Tischendorf 
to  IK;  of  an  antiquity  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
the  Codex  Vaticanus.  The  texts  of  all  the  more  im- 
portant uncial,  and  not  a  few  of  the  more  valuable 
cursive  MSS.  have  been  carefully  collated  of  late  years 
by  Tischendorf,  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  Mr.  Scrivener;  and 
the  former  indefatigable  scholar  has  done  more  t<>  make 
the  texts  generally  available  by  publication  than  any  or. 
we  may  even  sav.  all  of  his  predecessors. 

\'i-r*!»ii.-<. — Tlie  second  source  of  evidence  is  the 
ancient  versions,  which  attest  more  or  less  distinctly. 
according  to  circumstances,  the  state  of  the  text  in  the 
age  and  country  of  their  origin.  Tin-  value  of  their 
testimony  differs  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  depends 
on  a  variety  of  elements  such  as  their  aujv;  their  deri- 
vation directly  from  the  Creek;  their  more  or  less  literal 
character;  the  greater  or  less  capacity  of  the  language 
of  the  translation  to  imitate  the  forms  of  the  original: 
the  purity,  independence,  and  trustworthiness  of  their 
own  text.  Tin-  version-;  \\ill  lie  mi. re  fullv  noticed 
under  SrinnTKKs.  Those  of  most  importance  for  the 
criticism  of  the  text  are  two  Svriae  translations,  tin 
1'eshito  and  the  I'liilnxeiiian:  t\\o  Egyptian,  the  .Mem 
phitic  and  Thebaic  or  Sahidic;  the  Ethiopic;  tin-  (  lothic 
of  I'lfilas;  flu •  ditferent  remains  of  the,, Id  Latin,  and 
the  Vulgate. 

({•i.rf.it;,,,,*.  Tin-  third  source  of  evidence  is  the 
citations  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  ancient  authors, 
more  especially  those  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
Such  quotations  are.  as  mi-lit  be  expected,  very  nu 
merous;  so  much  so  that  it  has  bei-n  said,  if  the  New 
Testament  wen:  lost,  the  greater  part  of  it  could  be 
recovered  from  the  extant  works  of  Ori^eii  alone.  The 
testimony  of  the  fathers  lias  the  advantage  of  teachim: 
further  back  than  MSS.  or  versions,  and  >o  coniinu 
nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  hooks;  but  various  circum- 
stances tend  to  lessen  its  value.  (Quotations  were  often 
made  from  memory,  and  with  more  or  less  laxity;  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  take  into  account  the  form 
of  the  quotation  itself  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  made,  as  we'll  as  the  general  character  of  the 
writer.  We  do  not  know,  moreover,  that  the  quota- 
tions of  Scripture  stand  now  as  they  proceeded  from 
the  fathers:  for  it  was  undoubtedly  a  practice  of  copy- 
ists to  alter  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  citations 
in  the  patristic  writings,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  con- 
formity to  that  which  was  current  in  their  own  time. 
Accordingly  patristic  citations  have  of  themselves  but 
little  weight;  they  are  chiefly  valuable  in  confirming 
the  testimony  of  MSS.  and  versions,  or,  as  Dr.  Tre- 
gelles has  remarked,  in  serving  to  decide  the  inclination 
of  the  balance  svhere  it  had  previously  been  doubtful. 

Pi-intfil  Trst.  -The  extent  to  which  the  evidence  has 
been  collected  and  applied,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
has  been  dealt  with,  will  appear  from  the  history  of  the 
printed  text,  as  detailed  in  the  formal  treatises  of 
textual  criticism.  Here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
a  bare  notice  of  the  leading  editions.  The  art  of 
printing  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than  half  a 
century  before  it  was  applied  to  the  original  text  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Vulgate,  which  was  the  first 
of  printed  books  and  the  most  frequently  re-issued, 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  church.  It  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  Reformation  that  the  Creek  New  Testa- 
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ment  first  appeared,  in  two  nearly  contemporary  edi- 
tions, that  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  projected 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  that  of  Erasmus;  the  former 
completed,  so  far  as  the  printing  went,  in  1/514,  but 
not  published  till  several  years  later;  the  latter  pub 
lished  in  1/51».>.  In  both  of  these  editions  the  text  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  lint  a  few  MSS.,  and  these 
comparatively  recent;  that,  of  the  Complutensian  is 
reckoned  by  scholars  preferable  to  the  other.  Erasmus 
issued  several  editions;  and  was  followed  by  the  learned 
Parisian  printer,  Robert  Stephens  (Estienncl,  whose 
Uivat  edition,  published  in  1/5/io  and  designated  "  Re- 
gia,"  presented  the  first  systematic  collection  of  various 
readings,  amounting  to  upwards  of  i>mm,  and  derived 
from  1;~>  distinct  MSS.,  one  of  which  was  the  Codex 
P.e/.e.  Its  text,  differing  little  from  the  fifth  edition 
of  Erasmus,  became  the  model  for  almost  all  the  editions 

;  that  followed  for  l:Vi  years.  The  only  modifications  of 
any  moment  which  it  received,  were  a  few  changes 
introduci  d  by  Theodore  Me/a:  whose  numerous  editions. 

i  circulating  widely  throughout  the  Reformed  Church  in 
particular,  contributed  much  to  the  more  uvneral  reci  p 
tion  of  tin;  Stephanie  text.  Me/a  collated  various 
additional  MSS.  and  some  versions;  but  he  employed 
the  material-  thus  acquired  for  modifying  his  Latin 
translation  rathe]-  than  his  <  i  reek  text,  or  for  enrich 
in-;  his  valuable  annotations.  1 1  is  edition  of  1fix;i, 
and  that  of  Stephens  in  I.Vdi.  were  the  main  author! 
ties  resorted  to  by  the  translators  of  our  Aiithori/ed 
Version.  The  text  of  Stephens  with  a  few  of  Mey.a's 

.  changes  was  exhibited  in  the  celebrated  Kl/.evir  editions, 

and  thereby  became  what  was  called  the  "  received  text" 
on  the  Continent;  an  expression  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  words  in  the  preface  to  the  second  of  these 
editions,  issued  in  IG33,  "te.rfnm  < i-<j<>  !,<!/,<.•<  ,nni<-  ah 
Iniiini/iien  !'«•< /,/»,, i."  In  this  country,  however,  the 
te\t  generally  printed  an  tin-  "receptiis"  \\as  that  of 
Stephens'  third  edition,  \\ithont  Me/a's  alterations. 
In  those  two  forms  the  text,  constituted  on  no  definite 
principles  and  resting  on  a  very  scanty  basis  of 
evidence,  became  virtually  stereotyped,  and  retained 
its  traditional  ascendency  till,  we  may  say,  the  beyin- 
niii'_r  of  the  present  century. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  work  of  collecting  various 
readings  went  forward,  and  the  principles  on  \\hich  this 
LTrowinu  body  of  testimony  was  to  be  sifted  and  applied 
began  to  be  discussed.  Walton,  in  his  1'olyglott  (](J/»7), 
placed  the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Per- 
sian versions  alongside  of  the  (!reek  text,  and  appended 
a  considerable  collection  of  various  readings,  partly 
from  earlier  editions,  partly  from  collated  MSS. 
Further  materials  were  contributed  by  1'ishop  Fell,  in 
167/5,  and  more  especially  by  Mill,  in  17"7-  The  pre- 
parations for  his  edition  had  occupied  him  for  thirty 
years;  and  the  variations  which  he  collected  were  .said 
to  amount  to  ;!0,000.  The  work  was  subjected  to  a 
violent  attack  by  "Whitby  as  that  of  Walton  had  pre- 
viously been  assailed  by  the  illustrious  Owen — as  tend- 
ing to  undermine  men's  faith  in  the  pure  preservation 
of  (iod's  word.  Collins  sought  to  turn  the  controversy 
to  the  advantage  of  infidelity,  but  was  answered  by 
Mentley;  who  himself  purposed  to  edit  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  made  great  preparations  for  doing  so,  but 
never  accomplished  his  design.  The  principles  on 
which  he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  text  are  much  the 
same  as  those  subsequently  applied  by  Laehmann  and 
Tregelles.  Jiengel.  in  his  edition  of  1734,  was  the  first 
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to  introduce  into  the  text  readings  which  lie  conceived 
to  have  better  attestation  than  those  in  the  tcxtus  rc- 
ceptus;  and  the  first  to  arrange  the  witnesses  in  classes 
according  to  what  he  reckoned  their  affinities.  He 
recognized  latterly  two  such  families — the  African  and 
Asiatic.  Wetstein  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
preliminary  researches  for  his  edition,  personally  collat- 
ing upwards  of  forty  MSS.  in  Switzerland,  England, 
and  France.  It  appeared  in  1751.  While  retaining 
the  received  text,  he  indicated  the  readings,  which  in 
his  view  \vcre  better  supported,  immediately  beneath  the 
text,  or,  in  the  case  of  glosses  to  be  deleted,  by  a  mark 
in  the  text  itself.  He  greatly  increased  the  list  of 
various  readings,  and  exhibited  the  witnesses  in  favour 
of  each,  using,  for  the  first  time,  the  alphabetic  nota- 
tion now  universally  adopted.  The  greatest  name, 
perhaps,  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism  is  that  of 
Griesbach,  whose  first  edition  appeared  in  177-1-75,  and 
his  second  in  17SH3  and  180(i.  He  made  full  use  of  the 
earlier  materials,  as  well  as  of  the  valuable  accessions 
which  they  received  during  the  interval  between  his 
editions  by  the  extensive  collections  of  Matthaei,  Birch, 
and  others,  and  by  the  publication  of  the  texts  of  im- 
portant MSS.  at  length ;  he  added  largely  the  fruit 
of  his  own  researches  in  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers;  he 
fully  developed  the  principles  of  internal  evidence;  and. 
while  altering  the  received  text  in  cases  where  the 
change  seemed  to  him  amply  warranted,  he  contented 
himself  in  other  instances  with  placing  readings  deemed 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  margin,  and  indicating  his 
judgment  of  their  value  by  certain  marks  attached  to 
them.  He  further  distributed  the  witnesses,  according 
to  the  internal  characteristics  of  their  text,  into  three 
families  or  "recensions" — that  is,  groups  presenting 
certain  features  of  resemblance,  and  presumed  to  have 
come  into  existence  under  certain  common  influences — 
the  Alexandrian,  Western,  and  Constantinopolitan. 
His  system  was  subjected  to  criticism  and  received 
various  modifications  at  the  hands  of  Hug  and  Eichhorn, 
who  assumed  as  a  basis  a  common  or  unrevised  text 
which  underwent  revision  by  Origen,  Lucian,  and 
Hesychius  respectively;  and  of  Scholz.  who  simply  dis- 
tinguished two  families — the  Alexandrian  and  Con- 
stantinopolitan. We  cannot  enter  into  these  discus- 
sions; it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  ingenious  theories 
of  recensions  thus  proposed  rest  on  MO  adequate  histo- 
rical basis,  and  fail  to  provide  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  whole  phenomena.  If  the  term  "recension" 
denote  a  critical  revision  of  the  text,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  such  a  revision  was  actually  undertaken,  or 
that,  if  attempted,  it  met  with  any  considerable  mea- 
sure of  acceptance.  That  there  are  features  of  affinity 
common  to  some  of  the  witnesses,  cannot  be  denied; 
but  Griesbach  himself  admitted  that  it  was  difficult 
to  draw  the  boundary  lines  separating  the  classes,  and 
that  no  extant  codex  preserves  any  recension  in  its 
purity — an  admission  which,  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
goes  far  to  deprive  the  system  of  practical  value.  The 
one  distinction  which  has  been  more  or  less  recognized 
by  all  biblical  critics  from  Bengel's  time,  is  the  general 
distinction,  between  the  text  as  presented  in  the  older 
uncial  MSS.,  versions,  and  citations,  and  that  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  more  recent  witnesses,  including  the 
great  body  of  cursive  MSS.;  and  the  question  which  still 
divides  the  students  of  the  text,  concerns  simply  the  re- 
lative importance  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  witnesses. 
Scholz.  in  his  edition  published  in  1830  and  1836,  made 


extensive  contributions  of  new  materials,  chiefly  derived 
from  cursive  codices,  of  which  he  professed  to  have 
brought  to  light  or  applied  to  criticism  upwards  of  600. 
He  constituted  his  text  mainly  in  accordance  witli  the 
more  recent  authorities,  or  what  he  called  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family.  The  next  distinguished  editor, 
Laohmann,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme.  In  his  larger 
edition,  issued  in  1842  (second  volume  in  isso),  he  stated 
that  his  object  was  simply  to  exhibit  the  result  of  the 
oldest  documentary  evidence  attainable — to  give  the 
text  in  the  form  which  it  had  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  confined  himself  to  a  very  small  number  of  autho- 
rities, selecting  those  which  reached  farthest  back  and 
seemed  to  him  the  most  reliable.  He  discarded  alto- 
gether the  later  witnesses,  and  excluded  not  a  few  of 
the  earlier.  But  even  those  critics  who  have  approved 
Lachmaim's  general  plan,  such  as  Dr.  Tregelles,  admit 
that  its  execution  is  marked  by  two  leading  defects — 
the  limited  number  and  range  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
want  of  a  thorough  collation  of  the  Greek  MSS.  em- 
ployed. To  this  may  be  added  the  further  objection 
that,  as  his  object  was  to  reproduce  the  text  of  the 
fourth  century  on  the  basis  of  external  authority  and 
without  any  attempt  to  remove  the  erroneous  or  cor- 
rupt elements  which  might  already  have  mingled  with 
it,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  proper  aim  of 
criticism — the  restoration  of  the  text,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  its  primitive  form.  Dr.  Tischendorf.  in  addition  to 
the  unwearied  labours  in  collating  and  publishing  the 
texts  of  MSS.  and  versions  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  lias  issued  seven  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  has  just  published  the  first  part  of  an  eighth. 
Like  Lachmann.  he  professes  to  base  his  text  on  ancient 
testimony:  but  he  greatly  extends  its  range,  and,  where 
the  witnesses  differ,  gives  weight  to  considerations  of 
internal  evidence.  His  leading  authorities  are  the 
uncial  codices  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  century. 
He  considers  that  the  general  features  of  resemblance 
in  the  cursive  codices  are  due  to  their  having  been 
mostly  copied  from  MSS.  which  had  obtained  a  certain 
public  authority  in  the  Greek  church;  but  he  admits 
that  they  may  have  occasionally  preserved  readings  of 
great  antiquity,  and  holds  that  they  are  not  to  be 
summarily  set  aside.  The  old  versions  and  citations 
afford  the  means  of  settling  which  of  the  readings,  in 
such  a  conflict  between  older  and  later  MSS.,  is  to  lie- 
regarded  as  really  the  more  ancient.  The  supreme  law 
of  critical  procedure,  according  to  Tischendorf,  is  that, 
where  there  are  no  internal  means  of  judging  as  to  what 
the  author  wrote,  the  reading  best  attested  by  ancient 
witnesses  should  be  adhered  to;  and  that,  where  there 
are  internal  reasons  which  commend  one  reading  rather 
than  another,  the  preference  should  be  given  not  to  that 
which  is  best  attested,  but  to  that  which  is  at  once 
sufficiently  attested  and  probable  in  itself.  Dr.  Tisch- 
endorf's  seventh  edition  presents  probably  the  best  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  whole,  that  has  hitherto 
appeared.  The  eighth  edition  announces  his  closer 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  Bentley  and  Lachmann 
as  to  the  decisive  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  agree- 
ment of  the  oldest  Greek  and  the  oldest  Latin  witnesses; 
and  promises  "a  text,  demonstrably  belonging  to  the 
second  century,  and  entitled  to  claim,  in  that  century, 
the  character  of  original  purity." 

Dr.  Tregelles,  whose  labours  in  connection  with  the 
text  are  only  second  to  those  of  Tischendorf,  published 
in  1857  the  first  part  of  an  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
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niont     followed   in   l>'il    by  a  second,   completing  the 
Gospels),  based  to  a  larue  extent  on  his  own  indepen- 
dent cnllatioiis.     His  principles  are  similar  to  those  of 
Lachmaim:  but  he  takes  in  a  wider  ran^e  of  authorities, 
giving,  in  such  a  way  as   to  make  clear   the  evidence 
mi  both  sides,  the  various  readings  of  all  the  known 
MSS.   in  uncial   letters   and  of   a  few   others    later  in 
date  but  old  in   text,  of   the  versions  anterior  to  the 
seventh  century,  and  of  the  fathers  to  Eusebius  inclu- 
sive.     His  work,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  acknowledged 
to  lie  executed  with  rare  accuracy  in  the  collection,  and 
clearness  in  the  exhibition,  of  the  evidence.     The  prin- 
ciple common  to  Lachmaim  and  Treadles  of  restricting 
the  evidence  to   that  of   the    few  ancient   witnesses,   to 
the   exclusion  of   the  great    body  of  cursive   testimony, 
lias  recently  found   a   vigorous  opponent  in   Mr.   Scri- 
vener, who  has  published  then-mils  of  numerous  colla- 
tions  of   cursive  MSS.    made    by  him   in   England,  and 
issued    accurate    editions    of    several    important    uncial 
MSS.  as  well  .is  other  valuable  contributions  to  textual 
criticism.       He  is  the  first  who  has  attempted  a  thorough 
exploration    of    the    fii  Id    of   cursive  evidence:    and    his 
researches  have  shown  that  the  belief   loiii,'  elite  rtaiin-d 
as  to  the  general  agreement  of  the  cursive  witnesses 
is  to  a  great  extent  erroneous.      Me  contends  that,  in  a 
question  which  is   one  of    evidence,    the   whole    e\  id'  lire 
must   bo  taken  into  account:   and   that  ii"  portion  of   it 
should   l>e  set  asido  without  examination.      Me  a-»-rts 
tliat  the  alleged  agreement  of  the'  older  witnesses,  \\  hich 
has  been  assigned  as  a  iva-on  for  disregarding  the  later, 
is  without  foundation:   and   that  it  is  only  by  re.-ortinu' 
to   the  secondary  testimony  that   the  cpic.-tion   at   is--iie 
can    l)e   decided.      And    he    considers  that    the  cursive 
copies,    thoiiuh   later   in   date,   may  be    "the    surxivini; 
representatives  of  other  eodie,  s  \erv  prolialilv  as  early, 
perhaps    even    earlier,    than    any    now    extant.          'I 'he 
laborious  and  valuable  edition  of  the  (iivek  Testament 
by  Dean  Alford  contains  a  revised   text   and   an  exten- 
sive  collection  of  various   readings.       I  le  states  that   he 
has  constructed   his  text  "by  following,  in  all  ordinary 
ca-es,  the  united  or  preponderant  guidance  of  the  nio,-,f 
ancient   authorilies;   in  cases  where  these  do  not   agree 
nor  preponderate,  taking   into  aeeo;mt   later  evidence: 
and  in  cases  where'  the  weight  of   diplomatic  testimony 
is   interfered  with  by  adventitious    circiimstaiici  s  i.-ueh 
as  parallelism  or  the  like),  applying  those   principles  of 
criticism  which  appear  to   furni.-h  sound   criteria  of  a 
spurious  or  genuine  reading."      The  synopsis  of  various 
readings  adds  to   the  evidence,  in  the   more  important 
cases,    what    appears   to    Dean   Alford    to   bo    the    most 
probable   explanation  of   the  way  in  which  the  existing 
variations  have  sprung  from  the  original  reading.      It 
is   stated   that   Mr.    \Vestcott    lias  been   for   some   time 
engaged  in  preparing  a  revised  text:  and  the  excellence 
of  his  other  contributions  to  sacred   literature  leads  us 
to  anticipate  valuable  results   from   the  application  of 
his  learning  and  judgment  to  textual  criticism. 

The  review  of  the  methods  thus  followed  by  Un- 
loading critical  editors  will  probably  lead  an  unbiassed 
reader  to  the  conclusion — which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
fairly  deducible  from  that  review—  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  to  be  reached  not  through  the  exclusive 
or  predominant  assertion  of  any  one  principle,  but 
through  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  each  has  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  truth  and  validity,  and  through  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  different  theories  to  limit,  sup- 
plement, or  correct  each  other.  While  we  acknowledge  I 


j  the  superior  claims  of  ancient  testimony,  we  cannot 
accept  the  narrow  selection  of  authorities  on  which 
Lachmaim  based  his  text  as  an  adequate  representation 
of  that  testimony:  and,  while  we  agree  with  Mr.  Scri- 
vener that  the  mass  of  more  recent  evidence  should  be 
more  thoroughly  examined,  we  can  hardly  believe,  with 
Mattliaei  and  Scholx.  that  the  later  copies  present  the 
text  in  a  purer  form  than  those  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century.  Where  the  different  classes  of  older  witnesses 
a-ree.  the  text  may  be  regarded  as  established  securely 
by  their  consent:  when  they  differ,  recourse  must  be 
had  partly  to  later  authorities,  partly  to  the  principles 
of  internal  evidence.  These  principles  afford  valuable- 
aid:  but  in  many  cases  ihe  arguments  which  they  supply 
may  he  adduced  on  either  side,  and  they  will  commend 
themselves  \\itli  varying  force  to  different  minds;  so 
that  they  must  be  used  \\iih  caution.  The  rules  de- 
duced from  reason  and  from  experience  of  those  habits  of 
copyists  which  have  -iveii  occasion  to  various  readings. 
are  well  laid  clown  by  Crieshach  \rn.k-  s.  :i  .  Mis  chief 
rules  arc',  that  the  more'  difficult  or  obscure  reading  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  easier  the  harsher  or  more 
irregular  to  the-  more  pleasin-  and  correct  the  rarer 
to  the'  more-  usual  the-  shorter  to  the  fuller  or  more 
explanatory  the  less  emphatic  to  the  more  emphatic; 
and  the-  general  principle  of  the  \\liole  system  may  In- 
stated to  be  th.it  th.it  reading  N  to  lie  iv-arded  as 
original,  which  beiii'j  assumed  as  such  serves  to  account 
t"i'  the'  origin  of  the-  variations,  but  \\hicli  cannot  be 
itself  similarly  accounted  for. 

IV.  '/'//,  Liutf/tut;/,:  All  the  books  ,,f  the  New  Tes- 
tament have  come  clown  to  us  in  the'  Creek  language; 
and.  although  the  hypothesis  of  an  Aramaic-  original 
lias  been  suggested  in  th.  case  of  the  ( iospel  of  Matthew 
and  the  KpUtle  to  the-  Hebrews  more  especially  (."•«' 
.M\  i  i  in  \v  and  M  I:I;KK\S»,  then-  appears  no  just  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  form  in  which  \\e  possess  them  was 
that  in  \\h:ch  they  Were  oiijinall v  composed.  The 
(  Mvek  language  was  doubles  selected  as  the-  vehicle  of 
tin-  later  iv\c  latioii,  oil  account  of  its  \\ide  diffusion  at 
the-  period  \\heii  the  "  fulness  ,,f  time'  "  for  the  procla- 
mation of  the  gospd  had  conic'.  It  \\as  fitting  that 
the  mail!  documents  of  (  hristianity  should  go  forth  in 
the'  tongue  most  widely  spread  and  most  generally 
understood  anioim  the  nations.  And  as  in  the  other 
elements  \\hich  contributed  to  form  that  •'fulness  of 
time  we  cannot  but  discern  a  peculiar  preparation  of 
I'rovideiice  in  the  various  agencies  through  which  a 
tongue,  originally  limited  to  a  few  settlements  on  the 
shores  of  the  .Egvan  Sea,  came  to  be  so  generally  dif- 
fused both  in  the-  East  and  in  the  West.  At  the  time' 
when  Christianity  appeared,  (ireek  had  spread  far  and 
wide  as  the  language  of  colonies  and  commerce,  so  that 
it  has  been  compared  to  the  English  of  the  present 
day;  while,  as  the  language  of  culture,  it  was  familiar 
to  educated  men,  like  the  French  of  the  last  century 
on  the  Continent.  In  T'ale.-tine  it  had  been  the  official 
language  long  in  use  under  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
rulers  who  alternately  had  possession  of  the  country, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  continued  as  such  under  the 
Romans;  several  towns  were  inhabited  almost  entirely 
by  Creeks;  the  Jews  who  settled  or  sojourned  in  foreign 
lands  (Hellenists)  readily  adopted  it,  and  on  their  return 
to  their  native  land  familiarized  their  countrymen  with 
its  use;  and  the  Septuagint  version  was  employed  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  Palestinian  Jews  as  well  as  by  their 
brethren  abroad.  Thus  the  sacred  writers  in  employing 
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(ireek  used  a  language  easily  accessible  to  their  Jewish 
brethren,  and  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  meet  most 
fully  the  necessities  of  the  Gentile  world. 

The  true  character  of  the  (ireek  language,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  New  Testament,  was  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. On  the  one  hand  the  Purists,  as  they  were 
called,  maintained  that  it  was  virtually  pure  (ireek. 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  classical  authors;  on  the 
other  hand  the  Hebraists,  or  Hellenists,  asserted  that 
ib  abounded  in  Hebrew  idioms,  so  that  it  would  hardly 
have  been  intelligible  to  Thucydides  or  Demosthenes. 
It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  both  parties  pushed 
their  assertions  beyond  due  bounds,  but  that  each  was 
in  a  certain  measure  right;  and  the  more  careful  ana- 
lysis of  New  Testament  (ireek  carried  ojit  by  later 
scholars  presents  three  elements,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  clearly  distinguished  as  entering  into  its  com- 
position -a  (ireek,  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  a  distinc- 
tively Christian  element. 

1.  The  (ireek  of  the  New  Testament  belongs  to  what 
is  called  by  grammarians  the  "common  dialect''  (77  Koiv'rj 
5id\£KTOs),  that  form  which  the  language  assumed  after 
the  Macedonian  supremacy  brought  the  various  (ireek 
stocks  under  a  common  rule,  and  fused  their  dialectic 
peculiarities  into  one  common  speech.  This  amalga- 
mation was  especially  promoted  by  the  various  mixed 
settlements  of  the  Hellenic  race  formed  by  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  successors  in  the  East;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  great  city  which  bore  the  conqueror's 
name,  and  speedily,  under  the  fostering  rule  of  the 
Ptolemies,  became  the  chief  seat  of  (ireek  literature 
and  philosophy  as  well  as  of  (ireek  industry  and  com- 
merce. It  was  with  the  type  of  later  (ireek  thus  de- 
veloped at  Alexandria  that  the  Jews  were  most  familiar. 
Its  proximity  to  Judaea,  the  frequent  opportunities  of 
intercourse  with  it.  the  number  of  Jews  attracted 
thither  by  commerce,  would  lead  us  naturally  to  expect 
such  a  result;  and  the  fact  that  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation was  made  in  the  Alexandrian  dialect  places  it 
beyond  doubt.  The  language,  however,  with  which 
the  Jews  became  acquainted  through  their  relations 
with  Alexandria,  and  their  reading  of  the  Septuagint. 
and  which  accordingly  presents  itself  in  the  New 
Testament,  was  not  the  later  literary  Greek  ;  it  was 
the  speech  of  common  life,  the  language  of  colloquial 
intercourse  rather  than  that  of  books.  The  ordinary 
Jew  had  little  interest  in,  or  sympathy  with,  foreign 
literature;  his  knowledge  of  ('ireek  came  to  him  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  conversation.  The  difference 
between  the  popular  spoken  language  and  that  of  literary- 
cult  ure  is  illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  the  style 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  or  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Josephus  or  Philo 
on  the  other.  The  scholar  who  passes  from  the  study 
of  classical  Greek  to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  will 
find  that  the  language  has  undergone  various  changes. 
1  fe  will  find  new  forms  of  inflection  in  verbs  and  changes 
of  gender  in  nouns;  the  peculiarities  of  different  dialects 
intermingled;  an  increased  use  of  certain  terminations 
marking  derivative  forms;  words  that  had  fallen  into 
abeyance  revived,  and  new  ones  coined  for  fresh  exigen- 
cies; well-known  words  applied  in  new  significations; 
foreign  terms  or  phrases  naturalized;  poetical  expres- 
sions which  have  passed  into  ordinary  use;  the  dual  and 
the  optative  occurring  but  rarely;  verbs  construed  with 
different  cases,  and  conjunctions  with  different  moods. 


Many  of  these  changes  are  common  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  literary  type  of  the  common  Greek,  and 
are  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  writers  who  made 
use  of  the  latter,  and  by  the  glosses  of  the  grammarians 
who  treated  of  the  relations  of  the  common  Greek  to 
the  standard  Attic;  others  belong  to  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, and  are  illustrated  by  the  comparison  of  the 
Septuagint  or  Apocrypha  as  similar  monuments  of  its 
colloquial  form. 

2.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were;  all,  or 
nearly  all,  Jews:  and,  while  employing  the  (ireek  lan- 
guage, they  exhibit  many  traces  of  their  native  idiom, 
and  their  writings  present  more  or  less  of  a  Hebraic 
colouring.  The  body,  as  has  been  well  said,  is  (Ireek; 
the  spirit  is  Hebrew.  The  words  belong  to  one  lan- 
guage, while  the  thoughts  are  cast  in  the  mould  of 
another.  Apart  from  the  natural  tendency  to  repro- 
duce one's  native  idiom  in  a  foreign  dress,  the  character 
of  the  subjects  to  be  treated,  and  the  connection  of  the 
New  Testament  with  the  Old,  necessitated  an  infusion 
of  the  Hebrew  element  in  the  New  Testament  diction. 
Most  of  the  religious  ideas  which  the  sacred  writers 
desired  to  convey  were  foreign  to  G  reek  thought,  and 
found  no  suitable  expression  ready  for  them  in  the 
(ireek  language;  so  that  it  was  necessary  either  to  coin 
new  words  or  to  employ  old  ones  in  new  significations. 
The  work  of  creating  such  a  phraseology— of  calling 
into  existence  a  Jewish  ( ', reek—  had  already  been  done, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  those  who  prepared  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament.  The  extensive,  and  even- 
tually almost  exclusive,  use  of  the  Septuagint  version 
among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  exercised  the  most  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  subsequent  productions  of  the 
Hellenistic  literature,  for  its  characteristic  features  per- 
manently impressed  themselves  on  the  Jewish-Greek; 
and  its  effect  in  moulding  the  character  of  the  subse- 
quent language  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  the 
Koran  among  the  Arabs,  or  that  of  Luther's  translation 
among  the  Germans.  Its  phraseology  was  so  familiar, 
through,  frequent  reading  and  reference,  that  the  Jews 
doubtless  often  used  its  expressions  in  speaking  or 
writing  without  reflecting  on  their  deviation  from  the 
idiom  of  the  ordinary  (ireek.  The  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  is  often  extremely  literal — the  Hebrew  word 
being  rendered  by  its  direct  Greek  equivalent,  although 
it  often  happened  that  the  secondary  meaning  in  which 
the  Hebrew  term  was  used  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
usage  of  the  Greek — so  that  many  of  its  phrases  and 
constructions  must  have  been  scarcely  intelligible  to 
the  Gentile  reader,  and  its  meaning  can  only  be  reached 
through  a  recurrence  to  the  original  Hebrew,  lint, 
while  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  was  essentially 
the  type  after  which  the  character  of  the  subsequent 
Hellenistic  Greek  was  formed,  the  latter  wyas  undoubt- 
edly enriched  during  the  long  interval  between  the  pre- 
paration of  the  LXX.  and  the  writing  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  resources  of  pure  Greek.  The 
New  Testament  writers  frequently  use  well-selected 
Greek  terms,  which  the  Alexandrian  translators  have 
not  employed;  and  form  their  phrases  in  accordance 
with  genuine  Greek  idiom,  where  the  Septuagint  keeps 
by  the  Hebrew.  The  Hellenistic  idiom  in  the  Septua- 
gint moves  in  the  fetters  of  a  close  translation;  the 
Hellenistic  idiom  in  the  New  Testament  exhibits  the 
freedom  and  flexibility  of  original  composition,  appro- 
priating fresh  elements  according  to  its  requirements 
from  the  various  sources  accessible  to  it.  The  Hebrew 
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or  Aramaic  (which  had  succeeded  Hebrew  as  the  unli- 
nary  speech  of  the  common  people)  element  in  the  Ian-  ' 
guage  of  the  New  Testament  appears  in  the  retention 
of  nut  a  few  Hebrew  or  Aramaean  words,  either  mi- 
chained  or  with  Greek  terminations;  in  the  employment 
'  if  numerous  Greek  words  in  a  Hebrew  moaning  foreign 
to  Greek  usage;  in  new  words  formed  after  Greek  ana- 
logy fur  the  expression  of  Hebrew  ideas:  in  literal  (ireek 
translations  or  imitations  uf  Hebrew  phrases  or  figures 
of  speecli;  in  the  frequent  assoei;itinn  of  verbs  with  lire- 
positions  where  a  simple  accusative  or  dative  is  used  in 
classical  ( ireek:  in  attaching  verbal  nouns  to  the  kindred 
verb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis;  in  the  e\prc.->i<>u  of 
adjective  ideas  by  annexing  substantives  in  the  genitive: 
in  tile  non-periodic  cliaracter  and  circumstantial  fulness 
of  the  style;  in  the  co-ordination,  rather  than  subordi- 
nation, of  the  clauses  of  a  sentence:  in  the  uniformity 
in  the  use  of  the  tenses,  and  tin-  rare  occurrence  of  par- 
ticipial constructions:  in  the  regular  recital  uf  the  words 
of  a  third  party  in  the  first  person:  and.  above  all.  in 
the  sparing  employment  of  that  variety  of  conjunctions, 
through  the  use  of  which  in  classical  (Ireek  the  vary- 
ing shades  of  ideas  are  so  precisely  and  delicately  dis- 
criminated. The  extent  to  which  this  Hebraic  colouring 
prevails  ditt'ers  very  considerably  in  the  diiieivnt  \\  riters. 
The  quality  of  the  stvle  is  modified  partly  by  the  nature1 
of  the  subject,  partly  by  the  habits  of  thought  and  the 
culture  of  the  authors.  The  st  \  le  of  St.  I 'aid  present^ 
far  mure  of  the  periodic  character  than  the  narrative  > 
of  the  Geispi-ls;  and  even  among  the  latter  there  are 
noticeable  dilt'ereiu-es  of  style.  The  Greek  in  the  epistle 
of  James  is  comparatively  pure;  but  of  all  the  New  Tes- 
tament writings  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  exhibits 
the  nearest  approach  to  pure  (Ireek,  and  presents  the 

must  artistic  structure  in  its  periods;  \\hile  the  1 k  of 

Revelation  is  marked  by  the  most  pervading  use  of 
Hebraisms.  The  comparison  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  furnishes  the  best  key  to  tin 
understanding  of  the  Hebraic  element  in  the  Ne\\ 
Testament. 

:!.  The  Septuagint  provided  the  sacred  \\  riter.-.  uitli 
a  portion  of  their  terminology;  but  they  had  much  more 
to  communicate  than  it  afforded  means  of  properly 
expressing;  they  had  to  find  titling  utterance  for  the 
new  truths,  or  new  aspects  of  truth,  which  they  \\eiv 
commissioned  to  proelaim.  They  required  words  and 
phrases  for  the  embodiment  of  distinctively  Christian 
ideas;  and,  as  a  new  idea  can  only  be  introduced  into 
the  mind  by  means  of,  or  in  connection  with,  ideas 
which  are  already  in  some  sense;  familiar,  the  sacred 
writers  have  generally  employed  terms  which  were 
previously  in  use,  but  which  they  have  consecrated  to 
a  higher  service  and  invested  with  a  definite  as  it 
were  technical  meaning.  Many  of  the  deepest  and 
most  significant  expressions,  which  have  found  their 
way  into  all  civili/ed  languages,  first  received  from  the 
apostles  the  impress  of  that  sacred  meaning  which  they 
now  convey.  The  peculiar  sense  of  the  terms  thus  set 
apart  to  denote  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity must  be  sought,  we  need  hardly  add,  not  from 
the  comparison  of  classical  or  even  of  Hellenistic  usage, 
but  from  the  comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture 
within  the  New  Testament  itself. 

This  composite  character  of  the  New  Testament 
diction  necessarily  complicates  in  some  degree  the  pro- 
blem of  its  interpretation.  It  was  at  one  time  not 
uncommon  for  scholars  to  treat  its  deviations  from  the 


usage  of  classical  Greek  as  altogether  anomalous  ami 
abnormal,  and  to  indulge  in  a  corresponding  indefinite- 
ness  or  license  of  explanation,  lint  sounder  views  now 
prevail.  The  seeming  complication  of  the  problem  has 
led  to  a  more  careful  discrimination  and  investigation 
of  its  elements.  Its  apparent  anomalies  have  been 
subjected  to  analysis,  and  shown  to  rest  on  a  rational 
basis.  The  principles  which  underlie  its  constructions 
have  been  brought  to  light  and  explained.  And  the 
deeper  study  of  its  structure  has  ne>t  only  reseucd  it 
from  the  imputation  of  irregularity  and  proved  it  to 
be  subject  to  definite,  self-consistent  laws,  but  has  re- 
vealed more  clearly  its  unique  adaptation,  through  the 
fusion  of  Hebrew  ami  Hellenic  elements,  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  tlie  new  revelation  destined  alike  fur  Jew 
anel  Gentile. 

(The  literature  "f  the-  subjects  on  which  xvo  have  t.mched  in 
this  article  is  sei  extensive,  thai  we-  must  c..ntine  uur>elves  te> 
the'  iiiciitie.n  uf  the  ni'.iv  recent  anel  xaluable  cuiitril.iitiuns  t.> 
e-icli  departim-nt.  The  origin,  authorship,  cliar.-icter,  anil  e-e.n- 
t  -nts  i .f  the  several  works  iurmim:  the  New  Te-tament,  and 
their  mutual  relation-,  aic  di>.  -ussed  in  thedill'ereni  treatises  uf 
Introduction  l.y  Dr.  [)uvidsuii(//  •  '/,,  .V.  <>•  Tigtuiitml, 

::  Mils.),  In-.  Tregelles  (U»,'n<'i>  Intfmli'ctwii,  tenth  eel.  vol.  4), 
I'.-  \V-  i!.  •[  /..  •  ',..-',  ./,,-/,;,-'. -/.v,f.  K'lHti'itiniit,  -Jtcr  Th.t,  Cueri.ke 
«;,w,,,,,,',-,  ,,•/,„•/,/.  ,/,,-  .V.  T.  i.  ami  !!le,-k  (KiiiltitiDtij  <ii  ilaa  X.  T.) 
'I  he  last,  a  xerx  able  w..|-k  c.lit,-.!  Ir.nn  lil.-ek's  aeaileinic  lectures 
b\  his  win,  seems  tu  us  in  its  fnlne>- ami  clearness  uf  cxpu.-iti.  m. 
the  best  l>iHik  em  tliu  sul.je.et  ;  whi.h  is  al.-.,  lucidly  an. I  freshly 
ham  11, -i I  inaliist.irif:i]  form  l.j  l;.-u-c, -,,-/,„/,/,  </,,-/,,  ,V,>  „  >.-/,,  if- 
(•n  id.*  A.  T.)  We  neeel  -  -aively  ael.l  that  these,  l,ke  most  tierman 
wurk>,  mu-i  I.e  11.-. -.1  with  discrimination.  M...-tuf  the  Intie. 
due-tie, n.-,  treat  aU<> .  .f  t  he  hi.-t.  >r\  of  t ho  Text,  written  ami  lirintuil; 
which,  moreover,  is  ni.nv  en-  Ic.-s  fullx  handled  in  the'  1'r.ile 
•_'..mc  na  t.>  the  Icaelin^  e-rit  ical  cd  ilium-  mentioned  al.e.xc,  ami  in 

-I ialtreati.se    l.x  In-   David  ..11  (/>',/,/«•«;  C'/-i(,c;.-,,,),  Dr.  Tregelles 

(in  Harm's  1 1,1, -ml.  as  above;  and  al.-o  in  Account  uf  //<>  Printitl. 
'l'tji-1  •  :'•  -V.  /'.),  Tischendorf  (article  "Bibeltext,"  in  Herat's 
EM-i/diuxt'lii  >.  and  Scrivener  (I'lu'm  fnti-odi'.ctiun  /•>  tin.  Ci-ilii'iKnt 
••t' tin  A.  '/•.,  the  latest  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  w..rk  on  the 

snli.jci-t ).     Tin-  1"  e-uliai-it  i f  tin-  New  Te-tanicnt  ielie.m  are  very 

t'ullv  and.  in   general,  satisfact.  .riU    explained    by  Winer  (<inni<- 

tl.it  -V.  T.  .<,,nn-/ud «...r.  as' in  Kn..'  ,<l,-iu,i,iMfoftlu  A.  T. 

/i, ii:n,,).  Winer's  ( I  ram  mar  i-  a  -ivat  .-ti.ri'h<iiise  e.f  infeirmatie.n  ; 
litit  the-  nuinrrnus  [olcmi.-al  discnssiuns  ami  references  inserted 
in  the  text  render  it  somewhat  ine.mM-ni.-nt  for  ordinary  usu. 
The  \\..i-k  of  Alex,  linttmann  (Grinmiwtil  dig  .V.  '/'.  *,,mrli 
i/i/ii-inn-/,*)  is  l.-s-  occupied  witli  .  .  >n  tr.  .\  e-r-ial  matter,  hut  is 
fully  available:  only  f,,r  those  win.  are  familiar  with  his  father's 
(in-.-k  (Jrainmar.  Iir.  S.-liiili:x  has  rc.-i-ntly  ]nilili^hed  a  \alu- 
alile  inannal  tifHMhii<i>  <lti'S.T,<i  wcititt).  l-larli.-r  (oammars 
.if  New  Tc.-taim'iit  Creek  were  isstieel  in  I'.'nu'lish  l.y  Moses  Stuart, 
W.  Trull..]!-,  and  T.  S.  Green;  and  .Mr.  W>  l.-ter  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  useful  treatise  on  the  Kimt'ij-  «,,<l  K.'/n  "i<  <K,<*"f  tl,t  A.  7'., 
in  which,  however,  he  unduly  derogates  fiuiu  the  nieiits  of 
Winer.  The  sxnunxnis  have  liedi  made-  the  .-ul.jeet  e.f  a  special 
treatise  by  Tittniann  ( l>i  XiiiKniiiiiii*  in  A.  7'.,  translated  in 
li'il,r,i-nl  Culiiii'f.  vols.  iii.  xxxxiij,  and  mure  ree-i-ntly  handled  in 
a  very  intfivstinir  manner  liy  Archbishop  Trench  (Xii-mni-inK*  of 
A".  '/'..  1st  and  ^.1  serie-,  nyxx  conjoined).  'J'he  Jiiincipal  Diction- 
ariesuf  N.-xv  Testament  Creek  are  those  of  Schleusner  ( A'.,r«i/i 
l.i:>-i,;,n  (Sfii<i-n  l.nl',,,,',1,  i,l  A'.  7'.),  l!retschneider(/.O'('c..;i  Mtmviilt 
ii>  /./'/,,-,,.«  A'.  7'.),  Wall  1  Clm-it  A'.  T.  l'l,,tiil'i<iii-<t),  liduanl  Rubin 
fcm((,'i-i<lc<in'!  Ki<itl'i*lt  L'.nrnn  I"  A".  T.,  of  xvhich  several  editiunx 
have  appeared  both  in  America  a  nil  in  this  country;,  and  (irimm 
(I.i.fii-i,,,  f;,-inru-l.iii:,iii.iii  in  A.  T.,  Iiuxv  in  course  iif]iul.lie-atiun). 
The  best!  'eine-unlance  tu  the  Creek  is  that  of  ]!rudcr((.'<.7(ro/<fa>i</V«' 
Omiiiwii  l'»r,,,,>  A'.  T.  (;,-iiiri).  The  very  valuable  marginal  refer- 
ences xv  ill  i  xvhich  Dean  Alfurd  h-is  enriched  his  edition  supply, 
to  no  small  extent,  the  place  of  a  Conc.ordancc  or  a  Dictionary 
in  illustrating  the  Scriptural  or  Hellenistic  use  of  words  anel 
phrases.  Lastly,  those  who  arc  desirous  of  knuxvinj;  to  what 
extent  the  text  is  affected  by  the  various  readings  which  haxe 
commended  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  leading  recent 
editors,  may  consult  a  very  convenient  manual  edition  by  Mr. 
Scrivener  (A".  7'.  (Iru.rci'.i.t,  T>.i-t,'*  Kt,  i,lni,i',ci\  "i".0),  in  xvhich  the 
portions  affecteel  are  printed  in  thicker  type,  and  the  alter- 
native reading  or  readings  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page.] 

|  xv.  r.  n. | 
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NE'ZIB  [TL>:,  Xao-i/i,  Ji.<-nl\.  A  city  of  Ju,l;ili. 
mentioned  only  in  .los.  xv.  43.  It  is  there  classed  with 
the  cities  of  the  vallev  or  low  country  (Shephelah)  and 
in  the  same  group  with  Keilah  and  .Mareshah.  Jerome 
>ays  that  it  was  seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  OH  the 
mad  from  that  city  to  Hebron:  and  there  it  is  now 
found  under  th>-  name  of  lit 'it  Xaxib  or  K/iir/nlt  Xaxib. 
at  the  disi.-meo  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  or  seven 
miles  from  Hi  it  ./</</•/;/,  ancient  Betogabra  or  Eleuther- 
nj)olis,  mi  the  road  from  that  place  to  Hebron,  oralittle 
to  the  north  of  that  road,  near  Kila  or  ancient  Keilah, 
and  not  far  from  Marexa  or  ancient  Mareshah.  It  is 
not  called  Tell  Xasib  or  the  heap  or  site  of  Xasih,  but 
properly  Kliirbelt  Xasib  or  the  ruins  of  Xasib,  as  there 
are  several  remains  there  of  ancient  buildings,  a  ruined 
tower  built  of  hewn  and  some  lie  veiled  stones,  the  foun- 
dations of  a  larger  building  measuring  120  feet  long  by 
•50  feet  broad,  and  fragments  of  columns. 

In  Dr.  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  Beit  Xasib  is  said 
to  be  in  the  mountains,  and  an  unnecessary  or  unfounded 
difficulty  is  thereby  created.  The  statement  is  not 
correct.  It  is  not  in  the  mountains,  but  in  the  lower 
region  of  hills  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain. 
The  mountains  of  Judea  drop  suddenly  towards  the 
west,  and  form  a  high  wall  of  demarcation,  running 
from  De  if  el  //"«•<(  and  I  lilt  A  fab,  by  Jebaa  or  (liheah 
of  Judah  and  Ta/ttli  or  Beth-tappuah  towards  the 
south.  Beit  Xasib  lies  to  the  west  of  this  line,  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  hills,  or  as  it  might  be  called,  the 
nether  parts  of  the  mountains.  This  region  of  low 
hills  is  so  much  lower  than  the  mountains,  the  latter 
being  2800  feet  or  3000  feet  high,  while  the  former  are 
only  500  or  600  feet  high,  that,  as  seen  from  the  heights 
above,  the  lower  region  appears  as  a  part  of  the  low 
land  (Shephelah)  or  plain  below.  Beit  Xasib  therefore 
is  in  the  low  land.  And  so  is  Keilah,  whether  we  take 
it  to  be  Kila,  about  eight  miles  from  Be.it  Jebrin  or 
Eleutheropolis  towards  Hebron,  as  Jerome  states  it  to 
lie,  or  Khuweilifeh,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Wilton  in  this 
work,  seventeen  miles  to  the  south  of  Beit  Jebrin,  the 
distance  given  by  Eusebius  from  Eleutheropolis — both 
are  in  the  low  country  (Ki;Xd,  (  'ela,  Onoiti.)  What  is  said 
therefore  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  (under  Keilah  and  Nezib)  to 
lie  a  puzzle,  is  no  puzzle  at  all.  The  situation  of  Xezib 
and  Keilah  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Scripture. 

The  accuracy  of  every  physical  or  geographical  hint 
in  Scripture  is  remarkable.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
which  continually  strike  the  traveller  in  Palestine. 
Wherever  the  words  c/>  or  down,  f/oiny  tip  or  yoiny 
down,  or  passing  on,  or  any  such  expressions  occur, 
there  is  always  found  a  correspondence  in  the  form  of 
the  country.  An  illustration  of  this  is  given  us  in  the 
account  of  Joshua's  march  in  aid  of  the  Gibeonites 
against  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  in  Jos.  x. 
Joshua,  it  is  said  (vor.  7),  "  ascended  from  Gilgal:"  it  is 
a  continued  ascent  almost  the  whole  way  from  Gilgal 
to  Gibeon,  and  a  considerable  ascent,  Gibeon  being  up- 
wards of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  Gilgal  near  Jeri- 
cho. Joshua  "  went  up  from  Gilgal  all  nir/ht,''  vcr.  0: 
Jib  or  Gibeon  is  about  twenty  miles  or  more  from 
Gilgal,  and  it  must  have  taken  an  army  the  whole 
night  to  come  up  even  in  haste,  as  Joshua  did,  who, 
it  is  said,  "came  unto  them  suddenly."  The  Amorites, 
having  been  discomfited  at  Gibeon,  were  "  chased 
before  Israel  along  the  way  that  r/oeth  i/p  to  Beth- 
horon:"  the  road  from  Gibeon  gradually  ascends  out 


of  the  plain  west  of  Gibeon  towards  Bethhoron  the 
upper,  now  called  Ik  it  Ur  cl  Fvka  or  Beit  Ur  the.  upper. 
Then  there  is  a  f/oi/i;/  i/un-n  to  Bethhoron  spoken  of, 
VLT.  ii:  this  is  Bethhoron  the  nether:  there  is  a  ?•?/•// 
steep  descent,  almost  precipitous,  from  Beit  Ur  d  Folca 
or  Bethhoron  the  upper  to  lltit  f'r  ct  Ta/ita  or  Beit  Ur 
beneath,  which  is  Bethhoroii  the  nether.  Here  the 
Lord  cast  down  great  hailstones  upon  them  from 
heaven,  and  they  were  smitten  before  Israel  unto 
j  Azekah  and  Makkedah.  The  children  of  Israel  pur- 
;  sued  them  along  the  plain  or  low  country  from  Beth- 
|  horon  the  nether  southward  as  far  as  Azekah.  or  Tt/t 
Ezakariali,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  south  of  Wadv 
es  Surar,  and  south  of  Til/itch  or  Timnath,  and  there- 
fore in  Judah,  as  Azekah  was.  Azekah  was  not  far 
from  Shocoh,  i  Sa.  xvii.  i,  as  Tell  Ezakariah  is  not  far  from 
Shuwetkch  or  ancient  Shocoh.  and  Ephes-Dammim  or 
the  ends  or  //order  of  Dammim  or  Dommim,  probably 
the  present  Dcir  Dubban,  was  between  Sliocoh  and 
Azekah,  as  the  border  or  neighbourhood  of  Dnb/ntn  is 
now  between  Tell  Ezakariah  and  Shuweikeh.  A  little 
i  to  the  south  of  Tell  Ezakariah.  between  that  spot  and 
Beit  Jebrin,  is  a  small  village  called  Kedna.  This  no 
doubt  is  Makkedah.  The  consonants  are  the  same, 
only  in  is  changed  into  //  and  transposed  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  middle  of  the  word.  Here  by  the  road- 
side, near  the  village,  is  a  remarkable  pit  or  cave,  a 
circular  or  spherical  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  dome  or 
bell  excavated  vertically  in  the  ground,  with  a  circular 
opening  at  the  top  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  like 
some  of  the  numerous  caverns  or  subterranean  cham- 
bers at  Deir  Dubban  and  at  Maresa  near  Beit  Jebrin. 
When  the  writer  passed  that  way  there  were  some 
large  stones  thrown  across  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to 
protect  persons  against  falling  in,  reminding  him  of 
the  great  stones  which,  by  the  order  of  Joshua,  were 
rolled  upon  the  mouth  probably  of  the  same  cave,  to 
prevent  tin;  five  kings  from  coming  out.  Makkedah  is 
said  by  Jerome  to  be  towards  the  east  from  Eleuthero- 
polis, and  Azekah  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Jerusa- 
lem; and  both  Kt  dnuli  am  1  Ti  II  Ezakariah,  though  imme- 
diately towards  the  north  from  Beit  Jebrin,  are  yet  on 
the  ancient  road  by  Wady  es  Surar  and  Bethshemesh 
to  Jerusalem,  which  lay  towards  the  east  from  Eieu- 
theropolis.  From  Makkedah  Joshua  passed,  it  is  said. 
unto  Libnah.  vor.  i.".i;  or  Lebben  near  Gaza  (see  LIBXAIIJ; 
and  from  Libnah  he  ''passed  unto  Lachish,''  vor.  si, 
now  called  I'm  Lakis;  and  from  thence  "passed  unto 
Eglon,"  vcr.  34,  now  Ejlan,  returning  from  the  way  of 
Gaza  towards  Hebron.  Xow  all  these  places  were  in 
the  plain :  there  was  no  going  up  nor  going  down : 
hence  it  is  said,  he  passed  on  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  But  Hebron,  the  next  place  he  proceeded  to, 
was  in  the  mountains,  and  therefore  with  strict  pro- 
priety it  is  said  that  he  "  went  up  from  Eglon  and  all 
Israel  with  him  unto  Hebron,''  ver.  30;  and  from  thence 
"returned  to  Debir,"  vor.  38.  As  Debir  was  in  the 
same  mountains,  no  intimation  of  going  up  or  going 
down  is  given,  but  it  is  simply  said  that  he  returned 
to  Debir. 

There  is  another  striking  correspondence  in  ~\\~ad>i 
\'alo  near  Gibeon.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  Gibeon 
is  a  plain  of  some  extent,  the  battle-field  in  which  the 
Lord  discomfited  the  Amorites  before  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  out  of  that  plain  at  its  south-western  ex- 
tremity runs  a  narrow  and  deep  valley  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  This  is  Wady  Yalo,  or  the  valley  of 
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Ajalon.  When  the  sun  stood  still  over  Gibeon,  it  must 
have  been  in  or  near  the  meridian,  and  the  moon,  to  be 
visible  at  noon,  must  have  been  in  its  first  or  last  quar- 
ter. The  valley  of  Ajalon  being  to  the  west  of  Gibeon, 
it  must  have  been  the  /ant  quarter,  and  the  moon,  to  be 
distinctly  seen  in  the  full  light  of  the  noonday  sun. 
must  have  been  near  the  quarter,  or  near  the  beginning 
of  the  last  quarter,  and  therefore  immediately  over  the 
Mediterranean  about  to  set.  Tt  would  then  be  seen 
through  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  and  when  it  stood  still, 
it  would  appear  to  do  so  lit  or  n-itliin  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.  And  the  very  fact  that  the  moon  is  said  to 
have  stood  still  as  well  as  the  sun.  is  an  astronomical 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  account;  for  why 
should  the  moon  be  mentioned;  What  need  could 
there  be  for  the  light  of  the  moon  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  noonday  sun'  Who  \\onld  have  thought  of 
mentioning  the  moon,  if  the  story  had  been  invented 
-  if  such  a  phenomenon  had  not  actually  taken  place? 
We  now  know  that  it  is  not  the  sun  that  reallv  moves, 
but  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun.  and  that  if  the 
sun  appeared  to  stand  still,  the  whole  heaven,  and 
therefore  the  moon,  would  also  necessarily  appear  to  do 
so.  The  verv  fact,  therefore,  that  the  moon  i-  men- 
tioned as  having  stood  still,  as  well  as  th.  -un.  is  an 
internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  record.  Modern 
discovery  only  confirms  the  truth  of  Scripture,  as  evcrv 
future  discovery,  when  correctly  ascertained,  will,  we 
believe,  be  found  to  accord  with  the  infallible  Word 

of    (Jod.    when    that     i-    fully    mul.T-t 1    or    correctly 

interpreted.  |.i.  u.  ] 

NIB'HAZ.  an  idol  deity  of  the  Avites,  whose  wor- 
ship was  introduced  into  Samaria  after  the  deportation 
of  the  ten  tribes,  •_•  Ki.  xvii.  :;i.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
interpreters  the  idol  bore  the  figun 
however,  it  is  supposed  may  have 
founded  on  the  derivation  of  th 
tn  luli'k  (scu  Cos.  The*;.1  l!llt  some 
thought  to  lie  discovered  of  a  Syrian  idol  under  that 
figure  (Ikenii  Dis  ,le  liM..  NiK-lia-i 

NICA'NOR.        One     of    tile    sevell     appointed     to     the 

office  of  deacon   in  the  original   church  at  Jerusalem. 

Ac.  vi.  5.       As     such    he    bore,     aloll-'    with    the    rest,     the 

reputation  of  being  "of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom:"  but  nothing  of  a  more  special 
nature  is  known  either  of  his  character  or  his  history. 

NICODEMUS.  With  regard  to  Nieodemus  we 
know  little.  The  name  CSiKoSy/j-o';  seems  purely  Greek. 
though  adopted  into  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  language. 
Such  adoption  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  un- 
usual, as  we  meet,  under  similar  circumstances,  with 
other  Greek  names,  r.r/.  Menelaus.  Tryphon.  and 
Dositheus.  Tt  is  represented  in  the  Hebrew  bv  the 
letters  ^•3vi?:  (.\nctf  ,',ni->ii).  This,  however,  we  are  told 
by  Schleusner.  is  considered  by  some  as  a  liom'i  liili' 
Hebrew  name,  and  derived  from  7:,  nni<icr,it,  and  ci, 
Mood.  For  ourselves  we  confess  we  believe  it  to  lie 
simply  corrupted  in  its  adoption  from  the  Greek.  It 
is  stated  that  there  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  Nieo- 
demus, son  of  Gorion.  who  was  a  Christian,  and  was 
living  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  was  the  Nieodemus  of  New  Testa- 
ment scripture,  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  length 
of  life  to  render  it  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Nieodemus  of  gospel  history  was  a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  a  teacher  of  the  law.  The  expres- 
sion,' Jn.  iii.  in,  6  8t8d<TKa\os,  k.c.  (strictlv  the  teacher). 
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may  perhaps  imply  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  consider- 
able reputation.  His  union  with  Joseph  of  Arimatluea, 
and  joining  with  him  in  bringing  so  costly  a  tribute  of 
reverence  to  the  body  of  our  Lord,  would  lead  us  also  to 
infer  that  he  was.  like  Joseph,  a  man  of  influence  and 
wealth. 

His  history,  as  set  before  us  by  St.  John  die  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  Kvangelist),  brief  as  it  is,  is 
yet  of  high  interest.  We  are  disposed  to  consider  it 
as  virtually  commencing  with  John  ii.  '2:>.  Our  Lord 
is  at  Jerusalem  at  the  passover.  not  long  after  his 
baptism  in  the  river  . Ionian.  He  works,  it  would 
appear,  several  miracles:  though  the  particulars  of 
these  are  not  stated.  There  was  an  extensive,  though 
superficial,  etl'ect  produced.  ".Many  believed  in  his 
name  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  he  did." 
Jesus,  however,  who  "knew  what  was  in  man."  saw 
that  their  faith  was  merclv  temporarv,  and  therefore 
will  not  "commit  himself  unto  them:"  will  not  receive 
them  into  his  confidence,  will  not  impart  to  them  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

While,  however,  he  does  not  commit  himself  to 
these,  there  is  one  whom  lie  admits  to  very  intimate 
fellowship.  In  the  Authorized  Version  the  contrast  is 
lost  to  u-  probaMy  through  the  division  of  the  chapters. 
It  is  simply  rendered.  "There  was  a  man."  \e. :  where- 
as it  ought  to  lie.  "/nit  there  \\a<  a  man,"  \c.,?)i'3t' 
(ivV/iUTros.  .In.  iii  l.  While  to  the  multitude  he  did  not 
commit  himself,  there  was  one  to  \\honi  he  would  com- 
mit himself  in  the  verv  fullot  manner.  "There  was 
a  man."  an  unlikely  man  perhaps  for  such  confidence, 
a  "  I'hari-ee.  a  ruler  of  the  Jews;"  a  number  of  the 
da-.-  \\liieh  throughout  furnished  the  1'itteivst  op- 
ponents to  our  Lord.  His  own  conduct  also  was  far 
from  calculated  to  induce  peculiar  confidence.  He 
came  to  Jesus  by  night.  Timidity  seems  to  have  been 
his  foible;  fear  of  contempt,  or  something  worse  than 
contempt,  from  the  other  members  of  his  own  body, 
from  those  who  had  hitherto  been  bis  chief  associates. 
Some  are  indeed  inclined  to  discover  a  more  honour- 
able motive  for  his  conduct;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we 
think  it  nm-t  be  ascribed  to  timidity,  especially  as 
traces  of  the  same  fault  discover  themselves  in.what 
is  afterwards  related  of  him.  Here  then  is  this  man, 
of  unlikclv  class,  of  unpi-omisiiiL'  demeanour:  and  fur- 
ther than  this,  appearing  to  have  founded  his  faith,  like 
the  rest  of  the  multitude,  merely  upon  the  wonders 
which  he  had  seen.  "We  know."  saith  he.  "that  thou 
art  a  teacher  come  from  God:  for  no  man  can  do  these 
miracles  which  thou  doest.  except  God  be  with  him." 
Jesus,  however,  sees  in  him  germs  of  a  divine  faith, 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  multitude;  and  he  does  imh'iil 
•'commit  himself  to  him."  He  takes  him  into  his  con- 
fidence to  a  degree  far  beyond  what  as  yet  he  had  done 
to  anv  of  his  disciples.  In  spite  of  his  painful  fear,  in 
spite  too  of  an  apparent  want  of  docility,  he  admits 
him,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  inmost  chambers  of  his 
temple.  He  instructs  him  in  the  doctrine  and  blessed 
realitv  of  the  new  birth.  He  points  out  to  him  his 
own  original  tdory:  his  omnipresence  even  while,  in  the 
body,  he  was  talking  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  ver.  r.i 
Under  the  similitude  of  the  brazen  serpent  lie  points 
out  to  Xicodemus  the  approaching  crucifixion,  and  tin- 
great  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  lie  sets  before  him  the 
Father's  love,  as  combining  with  the  Son's,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind;  and  shows  him  that  "he  that 
belie veth  is  not  condemned,"  while  he  that  belie veth 
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not  is  one  tint  "hateth  the  light,"  and  is,  in  fact,  "con- 
demned already,  beeau.se  lie  believeth  not  in  the  name 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  ( !od."  Such  is  the  fulness 
with  which  the  Saviour  "commits  himself"  to  this 
early,  and.  to  human  view,  unpromising  disciple.  In 
t  lie  discourses  uith  tile  apostles  we  may  discover  the 
same  truths,  but  certainly  not  communicated  with 
nearly  the  same  fulness  till  almost  the  close  of  their 
Master's  sojourn  upon  earth. 

It  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  receive 
fuller  evidence  as  to  the  subsequent  character  and  eon- 
duct  of  Nicodemus.  Our  real  information  is  very  slight, 
though  far  from  without  significance.  An  interval  of 
somewhat  more  than  two  vears  has  probably  elapsed. 
\Ve  have  arrived  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  imme- 
diatelv  preceding  that  passover  at  which  our  Lord  was 
crucified.  He:  pays  a  very  short  visit  to  Jerusalem; 
but  the  plain  iiiM. ructions  which  he  delivers  have  more 
than  usuallv  provoked  certain  members  of  the  ruling 
body.  Some  of  these  (perhaps  it  was  not  the  act  of 
the  collective  council)  desire  to  take  him.  The  officers 
sent  for  the  purpose  return  alone.  They  are  asked, 
"  \\'hy  have  ye  not  brought  him  '"  They  reply.  "  Never 
man  spake  like  this  man."  The  Pharisees  retort,  in 
a  manner  much  more  savouring  of  passion  than  of 
dignity,  "Are  ye  also  deceived?  Have  any  of  the 
rulers,  or  of  the  Pharisees,  believed  on  him?  But  this 
people,  who  kuoweth  not  the  law,  are'  cursed."  And 
again  Nicodemus  starts  into  view.  He  has  risen,  to 
a  certain,  degree,  above  his  fears,  and  ventures,  even 
in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues,  to  defend  the  Saviour. 
Still,  we  must  confess,  the  argument  he  uses  is  of  a 
very  general  character.  He  merely  reminds  them  of 
the  equitable  principles  of  their  law,  Kx.  xxiii.  1;  Lu.  xix. 
i.'i;  Do  i.  ir,  which  forbade  pronouncing  condemnation  till 
the  accused  party  had  himself  been  heard.  It  might 
be  argued  that  his  remonstrance,  though  it  took  a  dif- 
ferent line,  rose  little  higher  than  that  of  Gamaliel. 
Ac.  v.  After  all,  however,  to  a  man  of  the  disposition 
of  Nicodemus,  even  this  seemingly  slight  remonstrance 
must  have  called  for  considerable  effort.  We  may 
conceive  too,  from  the  promptitude  and  bitterness  of 
the  reply,  that  Nicodemus  had,  before  this  occasion, 
brought  upon  himself  suspicion  of  leaning  towards  the 
side  of  him  whom  they  hated.  ''.\i't  than  <//.<n  af 
(in/iln  '"  as  if  they  had  said,  Though  it  is  possible  that 
in  thy  case  a  Pliai'isee  and  a  ruler  may  have  believed 
on  him,  yet  the  land  from  which  he  comes  has  never 
yielded  a  divinely  sent  teacher.  ''Search  and  look,  for 
out  of  Galilee  ariseth,"  rather  hath  art'xcn,  eyriyeprai. 
"no  prophet."  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  remark 
that  they  had  forgotten  Jonah,  Nahum,  and  perhaps 
Klijah. 

Thus  then  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
advance  in  tin:  character  of  Nicodemus.  It  was  xuutf- 
t/t  iix i  fc  ir  him  who  had  come  to  Jesus  1  >y  night,  to  venture, 
in  the  face  of  the  council  (the  council,  it  is  probable,  two 
years  before  lenient  and  undetermined,  but  now  irritated 
to  the  highest  opposition),  to  speak  a  decided  word  in 
defence  of  him  whom  as  yet  only  secretly  he  loved. 
Once  more,  and  only  once  more,  is  Nicodemus  brought 
before  us  by  St.  John.  A  few  months  more  have  passed. 
Our  Lord's  own  predictions  are  accomplished,  and  the 
desire  of  his  enemies  is  apparently  fulfilled.  Jesus  has 
been  crucified  and  taken  down  dead  from  the  cross. 
And  now,  when  his  bolder  friends  are  panic-stricken, 
there  appear  two  secret  disciples,  two  who  had  been 
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previously  afraid  to  be  known.  It  is  likely  that  they 
had  beforetime  been  friends,  perhaps  friends  of  early 
days;  both  belonging  to  the  Sanhedrim;  both,  it  seems, 
held  in  honour  as  distinguished  members  of  that  body. 
Joseph  of  Arimathjea,  "an  honourable  counsellor,"' 
"a  good  man,  a  just,"  "a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  se- 
cretly for  fear  of  the  Jews,  besought  Pilate  that  he 
might  take  the  body  of  Jesus."  In  this  application 
Joseph  probably  was  alone;  but  as  soon  as  his  request 
was  granted,  Nicodemus  joins  him.  They  boldly  tes- 
tify, when  bolder  spirits  gave  way,  their  faith  in  him 
who  had  been  crucified;  and  by  their  liberal  -Jft  of 
precious  spices  for  his  sepulture,  obtain  their  share  of 
the  fame  of  her  who  "came  aforehand  to  anoint  his 
body  to  the  burial,"  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
"  wheresoever  this  gospel  should  be  preached  through 
out  the  whole  world,  then;  should  this  that  she  had 
done  he  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her." 

It  seems  impossible  to  conceive  that  this  was  the 
last  act  of  faith  and  love  on  the  part  of  Nicodemus. 
We  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  his  future  life 
was  not  a  Christian  one.  Still  this  is  all  we  know. 
Legend  has.  as  usual,  been  busy  with  the  subject.  Ib- 
is stated  to  have  joined  himself  to  the  church;  to  have 
been  deprived  of  his  office;  to  have  been  grievously 
persecuted,  and  with  his  family  to  have  sunk  from 
affluence  to  the  deepest  poverty.  Finally  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  intimacy  with  Gamaliel,  and  to  have  been 
buried,  as  was  Gamaliel  also,  near  to  the  urave  of 
Stephen. 

The  I'reviary,  in  its  service  for  August  3d  (invcnti.. 
s.  su'i'hiriii  rrotoiiKu-tyris).  has  a  tale  to  tell  us,  perhaps  as 
trustworthy  as  the  rest  of  the  legend,  of  the  bodies  of 
Stephen,  of  Gamaliel,  of  Nicodemus,  and  of  one 
Abibon,  being  discovered  (in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Honorius)  to  one  Lucian  a  presbyter,  by  a  special 
appearance  to  him  in  a  dream  of  Gamaliel  himself. 
Curiosity,  when  morbidly  excited,  can  always  be  sup- 
plied by  fabulous  narrative,  which,  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others,  would  be  unimportant,  even  if  true.  But 
the  simple  facts  concerning  him  reported,  will  ever  be 
of  value,  especially  on  two  accounts,  as  showing,  first, 
the  divine  insight  of  Jesus  into  the  hearts  of  men.  even 
where  there  was  much  to  disguise  their  real  character; 
and,  second,  the  living,  germinating,  progressive  power 
of  faith,  where  this  has  really  struck  its  root  into  her 
underground  of  the  heart.  [T.  s.] 

NICOLAITANS.  A  sect  of  heretics  which  arose 
in  the  apostolic  period,  and  which  is  reprobated  by 
name  in  two  passages  of  the  Apocalypse'.  They  are 
usually  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
Nicolas  or  Nicolaus,  one  of  the  first  deacons  (see  fol- 
lowing article),  but  on  this  point  there  is  no  very  con- 
vincing evidence.  In  the  Apocalypse  nothing  more  is 
said  concerning  them  than  that  the  Spirit  "'hated  their 
deeds,"  and  from  this  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  a 
mere  sect  of  speculative  philosophers,  but  that  what- 
ever their  principles  might  be,  they  carried  them  ac- 
tively and  conspicuously  into  practice. 

The  general  voice  of  antiquity  accuses  them  of  hold- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  offered  to  idols,  and 
of  mixing  in  and  encouraging  idolatrous  worship;  and 
as  they  are  charged  with  denying  God  to  be  the  creator 
of  the  world,  but  attributing  its  existence  to  other 
powers,  they  could  unquestionably  on  such  grounds 
permit  themselves  so  to  act,  and  thus  far  it  is  probable 
that  the  accusation  is  not  ill-founded.  The  community 
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of  women  wan  another  doctrine  which  they  are  saitl  to 
have  adopted,  and  their  conduct  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  licentious.  To  thus  much  there  is 
the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  Theodoret,  Kpiphanius,  and 
Augustine:  the  only  palliation  of  their  offences  is 
offered  by  Victorians  Petaviensis,  who  states  that  they 
exorcised  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  restored  those 
guiltv  of  fornication  or  adultery  to  the  communion  of 
the  church,  after  eight  days'  penance.  If  there  lie  any 
truth  in  this  statement  it  altogether  disproves  the 
charge  that  they  held  a  community  of  women  to  be 
lawful,  or  looked  with  total  indifference  mi  idol  sacri- 
fices. 

Iremeus  states  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Oospel  to 
counteract  the  growing  influence  of  their  opinions.  If 
we  accept  this  view,  it  seems  to  settle  the  ijuestion  a- 
to  Nicolas  the  deacon  having  Keen  tin'  founder  of  the 
sect,  for  nothing  can  lie  inon-  improbable  than  that 
a  work  of  so  great  importance  should  In-  undertaken 
by  :m  apostle  to  refute  a  certain  sect  of  lien  ties,  and 
yet  no  mention  lie  made  in  it.  either  of  tip-  heretics 
themselves  or  their  supposed  founder;  more  especially  if 
that  founder  were  himself  a  companion  of  the  apostles, 
and  set  apart  as  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  to  exercise 
an  important  office,  in  the  church. 

The  Nicolaitans  are  mentioned  in  the  message  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  chureh  at  Kphesus,  lu-  ii.  <;,  where  it  is  as- 
cribed as  a  merit  to  the  anu'cl  or  minister  of  that 
church,  that  lie  "hated  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans," 
which,  add-  the  Spirit.  "  I  also  hat'-."  In  the  m>  --  _.- 
to  the  church  at  IVrgamos,  there  oeeiirs  a  reproof,  that 
there  were  some  there  who  h-  Id  "the  doctrines  .if  the 
Nicolaitans.'' 

Many  eminent  erities,  including  \  itringa  in  former, 
and  Hengstcnberg  in  present  times,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Balaamites  and  the  Nicolaitans  were  the  saim-  seel  : 
and  they  ground  their  theory  on  the  assumed  similarity 
of  their  doctrines,  and  on  the  supposed  identity  of  their 
appellation,  Balaam  ami  Nicolas  having  the  -am-- 
signification  respectively  in  Hebrew  and  (ireek:  a 
notion  which  Spanheim  calls  //•/<//</<'  «//i/s/i,  m-  . 
S;c-i-.  lib.  i.  c.  UK  Much  minute  criticism  has  also  been 
expended  on  the  passage  in  the  second  epistle  of  IVtcr. 
ch  ii.  i.">,  in  which  Balaam  is  described  as  the  son  of  liosor, 
meaning  that  he  was  the  author  of  doctrines  tending 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  fleshly  appetites.  The  change 
from  Beor  to  I'.osor  is  probably  merely  the  mistake  of 
one  Hebrew  letter  for  another  c>  for  «). 

Again,  in  the  Arabic  version  published  by  Krpenius, 
there  is  a  very  curious  reading  of  Apoc.  ii.  (i,  for 
instead  of  " Xicolttitana"  we  find  "  .^/mid/tittx;"  now 
Shuaib  was  the  prophet  of  the  Midianites,  and  has 
often,  though  without  sufficient  reason,  been  confounded 
with  Balaam.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  but 
nothing  is  there  said  concerning  him  which  could  lead 
to  this  confusion.  This  notion  was  first  promulgated 
by  Christopher  Heuman,  in  the  At't/i  Emd/turum  for 
the  year  171-.  It  is  therefore  of  no  great  antiquity, 
though  it  has  been  ably  maintained  by  many  learned 
men  since,  But  it  is  difficult  to  withstand  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Spirit,  in  the  message  to  the  angel  of  the 
church  at  Pergamos,  speaks  of  the  Ealaamites  and  the 
Nicolaitans  as  two  sects,  distinct,  however  similar. 
Thiersch  (Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  book  i.  c.  ,'i)  notices 
this  important  fact,  and  declares  that  the  identity  of 
the  names  Balaam  and  Nicolaus  is  a  mere  fancy,  and 
destitute  of  any  critical  support.  He  considers  that 
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the  sect  called  Nicolaitans  did  derive  their  origin  from 
Nicolaus  the  deacon,  but  that  from  an  excess  of  asce- 
ticism thej-  gradually  degenerated  into  an  equal  excess 
of  licentiousness;  a  transition  which  he  considers  by  no 
means  unnatural. 

Of  the  Balaamites  he  says  that,  "as  Balak.  unsuccess- 
ful in  open  war  against  Israel,  was  counselled  by 
Balaam  to  seduce  them  by  the  daughters  of  ,Moab,  so 
did  the  enemy,  after  failing  by  persecution,  attempt  by 
means  of  heretical  teachers  to  seduce  the  faithful  into 
feasting  on  heathen  sacrifices  and  indulging  in  heathen 
impurity.  On  this  Around  J'eter  and  .lude  compared 
the  depraved  Cnostics  with  Balaam."  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  existence  of  a  sect  calling  themselves 
Nicolaitans,  but  not  of  one  applying  to  its  own  members 
the  appellation  of  P>alaamites. 

The  appellation  Nicolaitan.  probably  from  the  evil 
prominence  given  t>>  it  in  the  Apocalypse,  stems  to 
have  been  applied  to  many  sects,  whose  doctrines  and 
practices  were  more  than  usually  opposed  to  those  of 
the  gospel;  thus,  a  sect  named  Cainites  are  mentioned 
by  Tertullian  as  "alii  Nieohiita-"  t'lVrt.  Do  I'nosirip.  lla-rot. 
they  are  accused  by  him  of  singling  out  as  the 
objects  of  especial  honour  t ho -e  characters  most  se\erely 
condemned  by  Scripture,  such  as  Cain.  Korah,  Ksau. 
and  Judas  Iscari  >t.  To  the  same  class  of  worship  may 
he  ascribed  the  ophiolatry  of  many  Onostics. 

The  assumed  testimony  of  the  Nicolailans  them- 
selves, that  they  were  as  ancient  as  Nicolas  the  deacon, 
and  o\\e  t  i  him  their  origin,  is  of  little  value.  The 
ancient  hen-tic.-  proceeded,  in  many  cases,  much  further 
than  men-  assertion.  Kpiphaniiis  says,  concerning  the 
Kbionites,  that  they  forced  books  in  the  names  of  the 
apostles  (Kpiph.  Ilsoros.  xxx.  lib.  \.  c.  IV  The  real  origin  of 
the  sect  \\  ill  perhaps  never  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 
It  stands  before  us  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  lengths 
to  which  human  depravity  may  be  carried,  when  men, 
rejecting  the  pun-  \\.  rd  of  Cod.  endeavour  to  form  an 
alliance  between  (  hri.-t  and  I'.eiial.  |n.  t1 — s.] 

NICOLAS,  MCI!  01. AS.  ,„•  NIC'OLAUS.  A 
proselvti-  of  Antioeh.  \\  ho  embraced  Christianity,  and 
so  far  distinguished  himself  by  his  y.eal,  prudence,  and 
holiness,  that  lie  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  first  dea- 
cons, lie  has  been  supposed,  on  grounds  the  validity  of 
which  i.-  at  least  questionable,  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
sect  of  the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  with  much  repro- 
bation in  the  message  of  the  Spirit  to  the  churches  at 
Kphesus  and  1'erganios. 

The  history  of  Nicolas  himself  is  involved  in  con- 
siderable obscurity.  The  sacred  history  simply  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  seven  chosen  by  the  church,  as  men 
"of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  ( iliost  and  wisdom," 
Ac.  vi. :!,  whom  the  apostles  might  appoint  to  attend  to 
the  "serving  of  tables,"  and  other  secular  business, 
which  chaiye.  as  we  find  by  the  cases  of  Stephen  and 
Philip,  did  not  hinder  their  preaching,  baptizing,  and 
doing  other  acts  pertaining  to  the  ministerial  office. 

The  supposed  connection  of  Nicolas  with  the  detest- 
able sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  is  made  out  in  the  manner 
following  (Kpiph.  it.lv.  iiior.  lib.  i.  c.  •>,  s.  •>:,}-.  Epiphanius 
relates  that  he  was  married  to  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
and  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  but  being  led 
to  believe  that  the  single  state  was  more  conducive  to 
|  holiness  than  that  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  separ- 
i  ated  from  her.  and  they  agreed  to  live  apart.  After 
some  time,  however,  either  convinced  that  their  separa- 
tion had  been  an  error,  or  overcome  by  their  mutual 
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attachment,  they  renounced  their  project  of  isolation, 
and  again  lived  togetlu  r.  Finding  that  his  conduct 
was  condemned,  lie  justified  it  l>v  preaching  doctrines 
contrary  alike  to  truth  and  purity,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  vicious  indulgence.  His  example  un- 
happily spread,  and  a  sect  was  soon  formed  which 
adopted  his  doctrines  and  imitated  his  excesses.  This 
view  of  the-  case,  is  adopted  by  several  of  the  principal 
patristic  authorities,  among  whom  may  bo  reckoned 
Ire  mi- us,  ^Ccmt.  Ihur.  i.  xxvi.  c.  3),  .Jerome,  Hilary,  Tertul- 
lian,  Gregory  of  Xyssa,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and  it 
has  been  generally  accepted  by  modern  writers  as  the 
true  one.  It  is,  however,  attended  by  difficulties  almost 
insurmountable:  —while  other  heretics  and  evil-doers  are 
unsparingly  condemned  by  Paul,  John.  .Peter,  dude, 
and  .lames,  and  that  with  a  zeal  and  severity  which 
shows  their  anxiety  to  purge  the  church  alike  from  false 
teaching  and  bad  example,  not  a  word  is  found  against 
Nicolas.  The  argument  of  Cassian  that  no  Christian 
church  has  ever  paid  especial  honour  to  Nicolas,  and 
that  this  is  to  lie  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  unworthiness, 
is  one  that  will  apply  to  four  of  the  other  deacons,  and 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground  at  once.  Nor  does  it 
woem.  likely  that  the  Spirit  would  in  two  instances  have 
condemned  the  sect  by  name,  and  yet  omitted  all 
reprobation  of  its  author,  had  he  occupied  so  prominent 
a  position  as  did  Nicolas  the  deacon. 

Another  explanation  is  given  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Strom,  lib.  iii.  c.  0.  This  writer,  more  ancient 
than  Epiphanlus,  and  of  greater  authority,  says  that 
Nicolas  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  that 
the  apostles  reproached  him  with  this  failing.  In  order 
to  clear  himself  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  declared  before 
the  apostles  that  anybody  might  many  her  who  wished 
to  do  so.  To  this  Clement  adds  that,  according  to  the 
evidence  before  him,  Nicolas  always  lived  a  correct  and 
regular  life,  and  adds,  as  though  it  were  a  further  proof 
of  his  moral  excellence,  that  his  son  and  his  daughters, 
who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  never  married  (Theodoret. 
Iliurot.  Fal>.  iii.  i).  Commenting  on  this  story,  Theodoret 
says  that  the  deacon  had  no  intention  to  divorce  his 
wife,  nor,  in  spite  of  his  offer,  would  he  have  permitted 
her  to  espouse  any  other  person.  In  this  agree  Augus- 
tine. Isidore,  and  the  council  of  Tours. 

The  story  seems,  in  spite-  of  this  authority,  scarcely 
credible.  It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the  apostles 
would  have  allowed  an  offer  to  be  made  before  them, 
and  to  pass  without  reproof,  which  set  at  nought  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  himself,  as  well  as  their  own,  nor 
that  a  man  "prudent  and  full  of  wisdom''  would  have 
been  capable  of  making  it:  nor  if  it  had  been  made  and 
rebuked,  that  the  apostolic  history  would  have  con- 
tained no  record  of  the  fact.  The  explanation  of 
Theodoret,  that  it  was  not  made  in  sincerity,  tends  only 
to  complicate  the  difficulty.  Mosheim  refers  to  some 
annals  edited  by  Seiidenbrogius,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  as  having  arisen  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Titus. 

From  these  conflicting  testimonies  it  results  that 
Nicolas  cannot  be  convicted  of  any  irregularity  of  life, 
nor  of  any  heretical  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Nicolaitans  claimed  the  deacon  as  having  been  the 
founder  of  their  sect,  and  Eusebius  endeavoured  to 
refute  this  claim  by  alleging  the  evidence  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (Eusebius,  Hist.  ECC.  lib.  iii.  c.  w).  Nicolas  is 
said  to  have  let  fall  an  expression  that  "  the  flesh  ought 
to  be  abused''  (irapaxp'rjadai}.  by  which  he  probably 


meant  "mortified:"  but  this  .unfortunate  term  was 
caught  up  by  those  who  desired  to  corrupt  the  truth, 
and  has  been  used  to  the  prejudice  of  him  who  ut- 
tered it. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  ca.se,  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  Nicolas  the  deacon  was  not  the 
author  of  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans.  As  a  convert,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  .Jewish  faith,  he  must  have 
had  his  attention  especially  called  to  our  Lord's  com- 
ment on  the  Hebrew  law,  and  his  views  on  the  sanctity 
of  tlie  marriage  tie  would  probably  be  much  higher 
than  those  of  a  convert  from  paganism.  If  again  we 
take  into  consideration  the  absence  of  any  scriptural 
evidence  against  him,  the  improbability  and  inconsis- 
tency of  the  story  of  his  conduct  as  related  by  Epipha- 
nius,  and  the  equal  inconsistency  and  improbability  of 
the  explanations  offered  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Theodoret,  it  will  appear  safer  to  attribute  the  sect 
which  bears  the  name  to  some  other  founder.  [H.  c-s.] 

NICOP  OLIS  [city  nfrictori/'].  The  name  of  a  town 
mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  1'J,  where  the  apostle  intended  to 
winter,  and  whither  he  requested  Titus,  who  was  then 
at  Crete,  to  repair  to  him  as  speedily  as  possible. 

There  are  several  towns  of  this  name  described  by  the 
ancient  geographers,  of  which  the  principal  were  Nico- 
polis  in  Epirus,  founded  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  his 
victory  at  Actium;  Nicopolis  in  Thrace,  near  the  river 
Nestus;  Nicopolis  in  C'ilicia;  and  Nicopolis  in  Egypt, 
founded  also  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  final 
victory  over  Antony  and  the  surrender  of  Alexandria. 
Amidst  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  epistle  itself  leaves 
the  question,  critics  have  adopted  different  theories 
respecting  the  place  intended,  and  each  of  the  three 
first  enumerated  has  had  its  advocates.  The  subscrip- 
tion states  that  the  epistle  was  written  from  Nicopolis 
in  Macedonia  (or  Thrace),  intending',  apparently,  to 
imply  that  this  was  the  place  where  St.  Paul  proposed 
to  winter  :  but,  like  the  other  subscriptions  to  the  epis- 
tles, it  is  of  no  authority.  In  the  absence  of  precise 
data  to  fix  the  spot,  we  must  be  guided  by  general  con- 
siderations. Only  one  of  the  towns  mentioned  was 
of  considerable  importance,  viz.  Nicopolis  in  Epirus ; 
and  as  it  was  the  apostle's  practice  to  select  the  busy 
centres  of  commerce  or  of  political  influence  for  his  more 
lengthened  periods  of  sojourn,  the  opinion  of  Jerome 
(in  Tit.)  that  that  town  is  the  place  intended  will  pro- 
bably commend  itself  to  most  readers.  It  was  favour- 
ably situated  for  missionary  excursions,  both  northwards 
to  Illyricum,  see  Ro.  xv.  ID,  and  southwards  to  the  impor- 
tant churches  of  Achaia. 

The  city,  built  B  c.  31,  was  situated  upon  a  narrow 
isthmus  separating  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the  Ambraciot 
Gulf,  the  spot  of  land  upon  which  Augustus  encamped 
before  the  battle  of  Actium.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  surrounding  cities  in  Epirus 
and  Acarnania,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  compelled 
to  migrate  to  the  new  capital.  To  impart  dignity  to  his 
colony,  Augustus  made  it  a  member  of  the  Amphicty- 
onic  states,  and  instituted  a  quinquennial  festival  to  be 
held  there,  called  Actia,  in  honour  of  his  victory.  Not- 
withstanding the  unhealthiness  of  the  site,  a  low  and 
swampy  plain,  Nicopolis,  owing  to  the  fostering  care  of 
the  emperor,  speedily  grew  into  importance,  and  at 
length  became  the  chief  city  of  Western  Greece. 
Before  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  however,  it 
had  fallen  into  decay,  since  it  is  recorded  that  that 
prince  attempted  to  restore  it  (Mamert.  Paneg.)  As  late 
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as  the  sixth  century  it  was  still  the  capital  of  Epirus. 
but  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  the  decline  of  its 
commerce  through  piracy  reduced  it  to  insignificance. 
It  remained.  howevei-.  a  bishop's  see  till  the  end  of  the 
ninth  centurv.  The  modern  town  of  Previsa  occupies 
nearlv,  though  not  exactly,  the  same  site  as  the  ancient 
city. 

The  remains  of  Nicopolis  are  of  considerable  extent. 
Approaching  them  from  the  smith,  through  olive  plan- 
tations and  vineyards,  the  traveller  first  comes  upon 
some  arched  buildings  of  brick,  and  the  remains  of  a 
strong  wall,  which  pn>l>alily  formed  the  southern  inclo- 
sure  of  the  city.  Just  above  these  lies  a  shallow  lagoon 
ealleil  the  Majorna.  abounding  with  tisli:  at  th'1  south- 
western extremity  of  \\hieh  are  the  ruin-*  called  I'ale.'.- 
kastro.  These  consist  of  an  iin-Ii.sure  of  irregular  form. 
Hanked  with  towers,  composed  of  the  material-;  of 
former  ruins,  and  proliaMy  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
acropolis.  Close  totlie  Paleokastro  is  a  small  theatre,  ac- 
cording to  Leake.  a  Inn  it  'Jin i  feet  in  diameter:  and  further 
north  a  larger  one  with  a  stadium.  A  nia^s  of  1,'oman 
brickwork  toward-;  the  south-west  mai-ks  the  site  »i' 
what  prolialily  wa>  a  palace:  along  which  nearlv  dn, 
north  run-;  an  aqueduct,  \\hieh  was  thirtv  miles  in 
length,  and  .xhich  has  left  it--  tract-;  in  vario\i>  parts  of 
Epirus. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  it  wa>  at  Nicopolis  that 
St.  Paul  was  arrested  to  undergo  his  final  imprisonment 
at  IJome. 


for  in  the  arrangement  of  these  lists,  ami  therefore  little 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  collocation  of  the  minus: 
else  we  might  conjecture,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
tui'htnuA  being  named  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
cuckoo,  anil  at  some  short  interval  from  the  other 
owls,  that  our  Knglish  version  had  hit  upon  a  good 
rendering,  ami  that  the  night-hawk,  moth-hawk,  night 
jar,  churn-owl,  fern-owl,  or  goat-sucker  (for  by  so  manv 
names  is  the  (  '(if >rini  ii/ffKH  cnr<,/>a  UK  provincially  known) 


NIGER  \U,,,-h-\.  The  second  name  of  one  of  thost 
wlio  wen-  reeogni/eil  a-  prophets  and  teachers  in  the 
ehureh  at  Antioeh  ••Simeon,  that  was  called  Niger," 
Ac.  xiii  I.  Why  the  additional  name  of  Niger  should 
have  been  taken  by  him.  or  applied  to  him.  xve  have 
no  information.  The  former,  however,  being  Hebrew, 
and  the  latter  (  ov  k.  the  one  may  fitly  be  under.-too,l 
to  indicate  his  race,  and  the  other  the  communities 
amid  which  he  ordinarily  moved. 

NIGHT.  The  scriptural  use  of  this  term,  as  regards 
the  genera]  division  of  time  indicated  by  it,  and  the 
subdivisions  into  which  it  was  thrown,  have  been 
noticed  under  DAY.  Kiguratively.  the  term  is  used 
with  some  variety,  yet  never  so  as  to  occasion  any 
perplexity  even  to  the  unlettered  reader.  The  period 
of  distress  or  trouble  is  so  designated — as  at  Is.  xxi.  1  •_'. 
''The  morning  eometh  and  also  the  night:"  and.  with  ! 
a  natural  extension  in  the  same  line,  so  is  death  or  the 
grave,  as  our  Lord  -  "  The  night  eometh  when  no  man 
can  work,"  Jn.  ix.  t.  In  a  moral  or  spiritual  respect. 
"children  of  the  night"  are  those  xvlio  practise  the  deeds 
of  depravity  and  corruption—  such  as  naturally  shun 
the  light  of  day,  l  Tli.  v.  5.  And  though  the  ( 'hristian 
life,  on  account  of  its  comparative  fulness  of  light  ami 
privilege,  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  day.  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  previous  darkness  or  twilight,  yet 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  the  effulgence  of 
the  glorious  future,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  night — 
so  the  apostle,  "the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at 
hand,"  i;0.  xiii.  i-_>. 

NIGHT-HAWK  r^nn.  /«./,,,)«x].  '''"is  word  oc- 
curs but  in  the  enumeration  of  unclean  animals  in  Le. 
xi.  It!,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  in  De.  xiv.  1">.  The 
precision  of  modern  science  is  not  of  course  to  be  looked 


is  intended.  Indeed  much  might  be  suggested  in 
favour  of  this  interpretation,  and  we  know  nothing 
against  it.  except  that  the  I. XX.  have  rendered  it  by 
-/\ae£.  the  Vulgate  by  mirtiiu,  ami  the  commentators 
have  for  the  most  part  agreed  to  understand  an  owl 

'  'f  --olue   kind. 

I  l'   ijllin  '•  i.-   the  true  et  i  nix  alellt.  of  til  f]i  unit.  We  can    be 

at  no  loss  for  the  species;  for  the  Greeks  applied  that 
term  to  an  owl  with  eyes  of  a  gleaming-  blue  colour. 
This  is  true  onl\  of  the  white  or  barn  owl  >'//•/>  il/ini- 
iiti'u),  all  tin-  other  Em-opt  an  owls  having-  eyes  of  a 
brilliant  yelloxv  or  fiery  orange.  The  white  oxvl  i> 
abundant  in  Pali  M  ine  and  in  the  regions  surrounding 
the  Levant:  it  is  indeed  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Africa.  Asia,  and  .North  America:  for,  though 
specimens  from  the  remoter  regions  have  been  con- 
sidered distinct,  their  differences  are  too  slight  to  build 
upon  them  with  certainty  a  specific  diversity. 

The  night-jar  is  also  abundant  in  Western  Asia:  and 
from  its  peculiar  jarring  .-oiind.  and  its  strange  man 
tiers,  appearing  only  in  the  txxilight,  and  x\  heeling  like 
the  bats  round  and  round  a  tree,  or  continually  passing 
ami  repassing  lie  fore  the  eye  at  short  intervals,  it  is 
generally  viewed  with  superstitious  awe  by  the  unedu- 
cated. These  movements,  however,  are  prompted  by 
the  instinct  to  capture  large  insects,  which  are  either 
attracted  round  the  blossom  of  the  tree,  or  are  playing 
to  and  fro  in  a  circumscribed  space.  [p.  n.  <;.) 

NILE.  This  word,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Iranian  origin,  signifying  "dark  blue,"  ih.es  not  occur 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  English  P.ible.  but 
the  river  is  repeatedly  referred  to  under  different 
names  and  titles. 

1.  \<ii,i<*  of  tin  .\"ili'  in  Srriftturr.  --(a)  "'The  river 
of  Egypt"  (cni'p -n:j  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Co.  xv.  i\  on  the  occasion  of  God  making  a  covenant 
with  Abraham  respecting  the  Land  of  Promise,  which 
was  to  1)0  limited  on  the  south  by  the  Nile,  or.  as  it  was 
emphatically  termed,  "'the  river  of  Egypt."  So  the 
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Targum  of  Jonathan  calls  it,  for  the  name  of  Egypt 
was  formerly  given  to  the  river  Nile  as  well  as  to  the 
country,  according  to  Homer  I'odyss.  i-t),  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  "the  Nile  was  iirst  called  Egypt." 

(Ij )  ''Sihor"  ( •virrtM,  signifying  "the  black"  or 
'•dark  Mae,"  as  descriptive  of  the  muddy  colour  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile — A7/  is  the  Arabic  for  "blue,"  and 
Xlli'h  for  "indigo."  The  Greeks  knew  the  Nile  under 
the  names  of  Mc/<tx,  "  black,"  and  <SV/v'x,  which  was 
probably  a  corruption  of  !<ihor.  The  word  is  used  in 
Jos.  xiii.  '•>,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  limits 
of  the  territory  which  was  still  unconquered  when 
Joshua  was  old.  ''  From  Sihor"  is  rendered  by  the 
LXX.  dTro  TT/S  doiK-f)Tov.  So  also.  David  is  represented 
as  '•' leathering  all  Israel  together  from  Sihor  of  Kgypt 
even  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,"  i  ch.  xiii.  :,.  In 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  cli.  xxiii.  :t,  mention  is  made  of 
"the  seed  of  Sihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river,"  as  con- 
stituting a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  Tyre,  and  is  justly 
considered  to  refer  to  the  Nile.  So  in  Jeremiah,  ch. 
ii.  is,  the  identification  of  $//«>r  with  the  Nile  seems  dis- 
tinctly stated,  where  it  is  said  of  Israel,  "  What  hast 
thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  drink  the  water;;  of 
Sihor  f 

(c)  "Veor'"  (TIN'),  a  river;   KO.T    f^ox^v  the  river  of 
Egypt,  the  Nile,  as  in  Is.  vii.  IS :  in  the  plural  (cnjjp ^'i, 
"the  rivers  of  Egypt,"  which  in  the  same  prophecy, 
cU.  xix.  G,  is  referred  to  as  "brooks  of  defence;''  and  again, 
ch.  xxxvii.  2">,  as   "rivers  of  the  besieged  places" — both 
places  in  the  Hebrew  being  literally  "  rivers  of  Egypt." 
It  is  thus  evident  that  this  name  specially  designates 
the  Nile;    and  although  primarily  signifying    a  rtra; 
and  frequently  so  used  in  Scripture,   as  Is.  xxxiii.  21, 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  referring  to  a 
proper  name  when  applied  to  the  great  river  of  Egypt. 

(d)  "The  Nachal  of  Egypt"  (cn^p  jn:),  as  in  Nu. 
xxxiv.  5,  where  "  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass  from 
Azmon  unto   the   river  of   Egypt."      This   name  lias 
been  understood  by  some  commentators  to  signify  the 
Nile,1  as  it  occurs  in  parallel  instances  to  those  where 
"'Sihor"  is  used,  for  example  in  Jos.  xv.  4,  47;  1  Ki. 
viii.  65:  '2  Ki.  xxiv.  7;  and  Is.  xxvii.  12;  thus  designat- 
ing the  most  eastern  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  river 
as   the   border  of  the   Philistine   territory,   where  the 
Egyptians     equally    extended     their     border    towards 
Canaan.     Others  again  apply  it  to  a  desert  stream  at 
Rhinocorura,  now  El-'Areesh,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Egypt,  and  many  reasons  have  been  advanced  by  later 
writers  on  the  subject  for  so  understanding  it.      ($ee 
RIVER  OF  EGYPT.) 

(c)  "The  rivers  of  Ethiopia,"  or  Cush  (xrQ-'VEK  men- 
tioned in  Is.  xviii.  1.  From  the  use  of  the  plural,  we 
must  conclude  that  "the  rivers  of  Ethiopia"  embrace 
all  the  confluents  or  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  as  Gesenius 
considers.  The  context  of  this  passage  in  Isaiah, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  word  in:  in  the  following 
chapter,  ch.  xix.  5,  clearly  shows  that  there  is  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  Nile  in  that  most  difficult  prophecy. 

(/}  The  Nile  is  also  occasionally  called,  in  the  figu- 
rative language  of  the  prophets,  such  as  Is.  xviii.  2  and 
Na.  iii.  8,  by  the  term  "sea"  (zr).  "Art  thou  better 
than  populous  No  (Thebes)  ?  .  .  .  whose  rampart  was 
the  sea  (Nile),  and  her  wall  was  from  the  sea  (Nile). 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength." 


It  will  be  instructive  to  mention  the  present  names 
of  the  Nile  in  Arabic,  as  they  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  Scripture  terms.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  Uakr- 
fn-Nttl,  "the  river  Nile''-- the  tsvo  upper  streams 
being  respectively  termed  Bahr-el-Ali'md,  or  White  Nile, 
and  Bahr-el-Azre/c,  or  Blue  Nile  -the  word  Jlahr  being- 
applied  alike  to  seas  and  the  largest  rivers.  The  Egyp- 
tians call  it  Hali-,  or  "the  river,"  alone:  and  term  the 
annual  overflow  En-Xctl,  or  The  Nile. 

2.  Course  and  Characteristics  of  tl<  AV/e.— -This  great 
river,  or  rather  its  principal  branch  the  \Yhite  Nile 
(for  its  upper  streams  consist  of  several  branches) 
according  to  the  latest  discoveries,  has  its  origin  in  the 
northern  end  of  the  Lake  Victtn'ia  Xi/an~~u,  a  point 
which  is  about  1/>0  miles  south  of  the  equator.  The 
southern  end  of  the  lake  is  situated  close  on  the  3J  south 
latitude,  which  gives  to  the  Nile  a  length,  in  direct 
measurement,  of  above  21500  miles,  or  more  than  one- 
eleventh  of  the  circumference  of  our  globe.  The  lake 
is  known  to  have  only  one  feeder  of  importance  on  its 
western  side,  viz.  the  Kitangule  river,  and  none  on  the 
eastern.  It  is  about  ">c  east  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  the  issue  of  the  Nile  from  Victoria  Nyanza 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  small  cascade,  which  was 
named  by  the  late  Capt.  Speke  "  Ripon  Falls,"  after 
the  nobleman  who  presided  over  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  when  his  expedition  was  planned.  The 
Hindoos  call  the  source  of  the  Nile  Amara,  the  name  of 
a  district  north-east  of  the  Nyanza,  which  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  ancient  Hindoos  must  have  had  some 
communication  with  both  its  northern  and  southern 
ends.  (Capt.  Speke's  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the 
Xile,  p.  4fi(i,  4(ir,  &c.)  After  running  in  an  easterly  direction 
at  the  foot  of  "the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  under 
the  name  of  Sahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  River,  the  Nile 
turns  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  receives  two  prin- 
cipal tributaries,  the  Astapus  and  Astaboras.  Pursu- 
ing a  circuitous  course  through  Nubia,  it  forms  on  the 
frontiers  of  Upper  Egypt  two  cataracts,  the  lower  of 
which  is  near  "the  far  Syene."  Below  Syene  it  con- 
tinues its  course  for  500  miles,  until  a  little  below 
Cairo  the  river  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one 
flowing  to  Rosetta,  the  other  to  Damietta,  containing 
between  them  the  present  Delta,  at  the  apex  of  which 
was  "  the  land  of  Goshen,"  where  Jacob  and  his  family 
had  their  settlement.  Ancient  authors  speak  of  five, 
seven,  and  occasionally  of  innumerable  mouths  of  the 
Nile;  but  the  " septein  ostia  Nili,"  mentioned  by  Virgil 
(yEneid.  vi.  soo),  and  other  Roman  writers,  seven  centuries 
after  Isaiah,  ch.  xi.  15,  had  prophesied  respecting  "the 
seven  streams  of  the  river, "'  show  that  it  was  commonly 
recognized  as  having  seven  mouths  at  its  exit  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  names  of  these  are  as  fol- 
lows: — (1)  The  C'anopic;  (2)  Bolbitine,  at  Rosetta; 
(3)  Sebenitic;  (4)  Mendesiah:  (5)  Saitic;  (6)  Phanitic, 
at  Damietta ;  (7)  The  Pelusiac,  which  is  the  most 
eastern  mouth  of  the  seven. 

As  regards  the  geological  formation  of  the  river's  bed, 
for  several  hundred  miles,  from  the  inner  boundaries  of 
the  Delta  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  first  cataract, 
the  silt  and  sand  rest  on  what  is  known  as  the  "marine  " 
or  nummulitic  limestone.-  Over  this  there  is  a  later 
formation  of  the  tertiary,  which  contains  marine  deposits 
and  forests  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  Underneath,  the 

-  The  stones  with  which  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  are  built  are 
charged  with  these  large  nummulites,  commonly  called  l>y  the 

Arabs  "  Pharaoh's  beans." 
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limestone  rests  on  a  sandstone  of  penman  or  triassic 
age;  the  sandstone  rests,  in  turn,  on  the  famous  breccia 
de  verde  of  Egypt;  and  the  breccia  on  a  group  of  azoic 
rocks,  consisting  of  gneisses,  quartzes,  mica- schists,  and 
clay-slates,  which  surround  the  ml  granite  of  Syeiie 
(Hugh  Miller's  Test,  of  the  Rocks,  p.  41:.',  41:;:.  The  bed  of  the 
Nile  is  cut  through  these  layers  of  rock,  which  in  some 
places  confine  it  in  on  both  sides,  and  even  obstruct  its 
course,  causing  the  formation  of  rapids  and  cataracts. 
For  scarcely  have  the  waters  of  the  White  Nile,  which 
come  from  the  very  heart  <>f  Africa  to  the  westward, 
become  continent  with  those  of  the  Blue  Nile,  which 
flows  down  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  eastward, 
when  their  united  torrent  is  opposed  by  the  sands  and 
rocks  of  the  great  Sahara  desert,  and  from  that  point 
the  Nile  flows  alon^  a  devious  course  <>f  liMon  milts 
until  it  reaches  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  without  re- 
ceiving a  single  tributary.  Tims  it  diffuses  fertility 
and  life  over  vast  di.-tricts,  always  expanding  its 
waters,  and  never  receiving  anv  accession  to  them  from 
the  heaven  above  or  the  earth  beneath:  so  that,  when 
it  reaches  Cairo,  tin-  bulk  and  volume  of  its  tide  is 
scarcely  one-half  of  that  which  foams  amidst  the  rocks 
and  cataracts  of  Sveiie  (Osburn's  MUM.  Ili-t.  of  !•:.•• 

The  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
the  Nile  is  its  annual  overflow,  which  i<  tlh  un-at  -'  >;ir<-e 
of  Egypt's  fertility,  and  tin.'  failure  of  which  necessarily 
causes  famine:  for  Egypt  may  be  truly  termed  •  •  a  land 
without  rain."  as  \va-  noted  by  /eehariah,  ch.  xiv.  17,  is, 
though  occasional  showers  are  known  to  (all  in  Lower 
Egypt.  The  cause  of  the  inundation  was  the  occasion 
of  great  perplexity  to  the  ancients;  but  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained beyond  all  dispute  to  be  th>'  periodical  rain  of  the 
tropics,  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  inundations 
of  the  [mlus  and  the  ( ranges.  According  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  i!i>,  the  Nile  begins  to  increase  about  the  summer 
solstice,  and  continues  to  rise  for  a  hundred  days,  and 
then  decreases  for  the  same  time,  and  continues  low  all 
the  winter  until  the  return  of  the  summer  solstice. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  report*  of  modern  travellers. 
According  to  Pocoeke,  the  Nile  be^an  to  rise  at  Cairo, 
A.D.  171  1.  .lime  :;u:  A.I).  171.".,  July  1;.\.D.  17:'>S  June 
^(i.  "So  precisely  is  the  stupendous  operation  of  its 
inundation  calculated,"  says  I'.rnce.  ''that  on  the  il'/th 
of  September,  only  three  days  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  Nile  is  generally  found  at  Cairo  to  lie  at 
its  highest,  and  begins  to  diminish  every  day  after." 
At  the  Cataracts,  however,  the  first  rise  is  perceived 
somewhat  earlier,  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  which  led  Seneca  to  say  that  "the  first 
increase  of  the  Nile  was  observable'  about  the  islands 
of  Philffi."  In  proportion  as  we  tjet  further  south. 
we  find  the  inundation  commences  earlier,  so  that  at 
Khartom,  according  to  some,  it  is  said  to  be:/in  "early 
in  April."  In  the  beginning  of  the  inundation  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  acquire  a  irreen  slimy  appearance, 
occasioned  by  the  vast  lakes  of  stagnant  water  left 
by  the  annual  overflow  on  the  broad  sand  flats  of 
Nubia.  These,  having  stagnated  in  the  tropical  sun 
for  more  than  six  months,  are  carried  forward  by  the 
new  inundation,  and  once  more  forced  into  the  river. 
The  continuance  of  this  state  seldom  exceeds  three  or 
four  days.  The  sufferings  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  drink  the  water  in  this  stage  are  very  severe.  Ten 
or  twelve  days  elapse  before  the  development  of  the 
last  and  most  extraordinary  change  in  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  when  it  assumes  the  perfect  appearance  of 


I  a  river  of  blood,  which  the  Arabs  call  the  Itnl  AY7c. 
'It    is    not.    however,    like   the    green    mixture,    at   all 
I  deleterious,  as  the  Nile  water  is  never  more  wholesome 
or  refreshing  than  during  this  period  of  the  inundation. 
"  Perhaps,"   says   a  modern   traveller,    from    whom  we 
I  have  already  quoted,  '•  there  is  not   in  nature  a  more 
]  exhilarating   sight,   or  one   more    strongly  exciting   to 
I  confidence  in  Cod,   than  the  rise   of  the   Nile.      Day 
!  by  day.   and   night    by  night,    its    turbid    tide   sweeps 
;  onward  majestically  over  the  parched  sands  of  the  waste 
,  howling  wilderness.      There  are  few   impressions  1  ever 
j  received,  upon  the  remembrance  of  which  I  dwell  with 
I  more  pleasure,  than  that  of  seeing  the  first  burst  of  the 
Nile  into  one  of   the  ^ivat  channels  of   its  annual  over- 
!  flow.      All   nature  shouts  for  joy.      The  men.  the  chil- 
dren, the  buffaloes,  gambol  in  its  refreshing  waters,  the 
broad    waves   sparkle  with   shoals  of  fish,  and    fowl   of 
every  wiiiLj  flutter  over  them   in  clouds.      Nor  is  this 
j  jubilee  of  nature  confined   to  the  higher  orders  of  crea- 
tion.     The  moment  the  -and  becomes  moistened  by  the 
approach  of  the   fertili/inu-  waters,  it   is   literally  alive 
with  insects  innumerable.      It  is  impossible  to  stand  by 
the  side  of   one  of  these  noble   streams,  to  see  it   every 
I  moment  sweeping  away  some  obstruction  to  its  majestic 
course,   and   widening   a-    it  flows,  without,   feeling   the 
heart    expand    with    love.    joy.    and    confidence    in   the 
u'lvat  Author  of  this  miracle  of  mercy." 

As  all  the  w.-alth  of  the  country  may  be  said  to 
depend  on  the  inundation  of  the  river,  which  Herodo- 
tu-  has  condensed  in  this  terse  definition.  "  Kgvpt  is 
the  uift  of  the  Nile."  it  is  ,,f  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  inhabitants  to  register  the  periodical  rise  and  fall 
of  the  overflow.  Tin-  ha-  been  i  lone  for  a^'e-  bv  means 
of  an  i  nst  runic -nt  termed  a  "Nilometer"  or  "Niloscope." 
Several  Arabian  authors  mention  that  this  was  originally 
set  up  by  Joseph  during  his  regency  in  Kgvpt.  The 
measure  of  this  instrument  was  sixteen  cubits,  that 
beiii<_<  the  height  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile  nc  cessarv 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  country.  Herodotus  mentions 
a  column  in  a  point  of  the  Delta,  which  served  in  his 
ti a-  a  Nilometer.  and  there  is  still  one  of  the  same- 
kind  in  a  mosque  at  the  same  place.  In  the  Piblio- 
j  theqiie  Imperiale  at  Paris  there  is  an  Arabic  treatise 
j  mi  Nilometers,  intitled  .\<il  ii  «ln<tl  nl  A'//,  in  which 
I  all  the  inundations  of  Nile  are  described,  from  the 
.  1st  year  of  the  He-ira  to  the  sT/ith  (A.I).  'I^O-I  .J(.tf>). 
"On  the  point  of  the  island  Rhode,"  observes  Mr. 
I'.ruce,  "  between  ( Ihi/eli  and  ( 'airo,  near  the  middle-  of 
the  river,  is  a  round  tower  inclosing  a  neat  well  or 
cistern  lined  with  marble.  The  bottom  of  this  well  is 
on  the  same  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  Nile,  which 
has  free  access  to  it  through  a  large-  opening  like  an 
embrasure.  In  the  middle  of  the  well  rises  a  thin 
column  of  eight  faces  of  blue  and  white  marble,  of 
which  the  foot  is  on  the  same  plane  with  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  This  pillar  is  divided  into  twenty  peeks  of 
twenty- two  inches  each.  Of  these  pecks  the  two  lower- 
most are  left  without  any  division,  to  stand  for  the 
quantity  of  sludge  which  the  water  deposits  there. 
Two  peeks  arc  then  divided,  on  the  right  hand,  into 
twenty-four  dibits  each:  then  on  the  left,  four  pecks 
are  divided  into  twenty-four  digits:  then  on  the  right, 
four,  and  on  the  left  another  four;  again,  four  on  the 
right,  which  completes  the  number  of  eighteen  peeks 
from  the  first  division  marked  on  the  pillar,  each  peek 
being  twenty-two  inches.  Thus  the  whole  marked 
and  unmarked  amounts  to  something  more  than  thirty- 
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six  foot  English.''  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  at  Cairo 
perceive-  the  mixture  of  the  rain-water  from  the  tropics 
with  the  Nile  at  that  city,  they  begin  to  announce  the 
rise  of  tin;  river,  having  then  live;  peeks  of  watermarked 
on  the  Kilometer.  When  the  whole  eighteen  pecks 
are  filled,  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  fit  for  cultivation. 


Several  canals  are  then  opened,  which  convey  the 
water  to  the  desert  and  hinder  any  further  stagnation 
in  the  fields. 

Professor  Lepsius  has  discovered  some  inscriptions 
in  a  temple  at  Semne.  near  the  second  cataract,  which 
record  the  mode  by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
accustomed  to  register  the  annual  overflow.  Writing 
to  Ehreiiberg  and  Bockh  of  Berlin  from  Philoj,  he  ob- 
serves, ''The  highest  rise  of  the  Nile  in  each  year  at 
Semne  was  registered  by  a  mark,  indicating  the  year 
of  the  king's  reign,  cut  in  the  granite,  either  on  one  of 
the  blocks  forming  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  or  on 
the  cliff,  and  particularly  on  the  east  or  right  bank,  as  ' 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Of  these  markings 
eighteen  still  remain,  thirteen  of  them  having  been 
made  in  the  reign  of  Mccris  (a  Pharaoh  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty  according  to  Lepsius,  who  lived  between  the 
times  of  Abraham  and  Joseph)  and  five  in  the  time  of 
his  next  two  successors  ....  The  record  is  almost 
always  in  the  same  terms,  short  and  simple  :  R<i  en 
Hapi  cm  rempr,  signifying  'mouth  or  gate  of  the  Nile 
in  the  year'  ....  And  then  follows  the  year  of  the 
reign,  and  the  name  of  the  king.  It  is  written  in  a 
horizontal  row  of  hieroglyphics,  included  within  two 
lines,  the  upper  line  indicating  the  particular  height  of 
the  water,  as  is  often  specially  stated.  The  earliest 
date  preserved  is  that  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  king's 
reign,  and  he  reigned  forty- two  years  and  some  months. 
The  next  following  dates  are  the  years  9,  14.  15,  20, 
22,  23,  24,  30,  32,  37.  4o,  41  and  43.  Of  the  remain- 
ing dates,  that  only  of  his  two  successors  is  available; 


all  the  others  which  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
have  been  moved  from  their  original  place  by  the  rapid 
floods  which  have  overthrown  and  carried  forward  vast 
masses  of  rock.  The  mean  rise  of  the  river  recorded 
liy  the  marks  on  the  east  bank  during  the  reign  of 
Mu-ris  is  sixty -two  feet  six  inches  (English)  above  the 
lowest  level  of  the  water  in  the  present  day,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  most  experienced 
boatmen,  does  not  change  from  year  to  year,  and  there- 
fore represents  the  actual  level  of  the  Nile,  indepen- 
dently of  its  increase  by  the  falls  of  rain  in  the  moun- 
tains in  which  its  sources  are  situated.  The  mean  rise 
above  the  lowest  level  at  the  present  time  is  thirty-eight 
feet  eight  inches;  and  therefore  in  the  time  of  Mceris 
(nearly  2uuo  years  B.C.)  the  mean  height  of  the  river 
at  the  cataract  of  Semne,  during  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  was  twenty-three  feet  ten  inches  above  the  mean 
level  in  the  present  day''  (Bericht  liber  zur  Bekantmachung 
gecigneten  Vurhaiidluntjen  <ler  KiJniyl.  1'reiiss.  Akad.  dor  Wisson- 
slmften  711  Berlin.  A  us  dern  Jahro,  1844). 

The  inundations  of  the  Nile  are  very  various,  and 
when  deficient  or  excessive  by  even  a  few  feet  cause 
great  damage  and  distress.  The  rise  of  the  river  during 
a  good  inundation  is  about  forty  feet  at  the  first 
cataract,  about  thirty-six  at  Thebes,  gradually  decreas- 
ing until  at  the  several  months  it  does  not  reach 
above  four  feet.  Sometimes  the  inundation  has  failed 
altogether,  as  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  seven 
years'  famine  during  the  viceroy alty  of  Joseph.  A 
hieroglyphic  record  of  a  famine  in  Egypt  prior  to  the 
descent  of  the  Israelites  has  been  discovered  on  atom!) 
at  Thebes,  a.nd  deciphered  by  Dr.  Birch  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  person  entombed  states  that  he  was 
governor  of  a  district  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  saying — "  When  in  the  time  of  Sesertesen  I. 
tJw  great  famine  prevailed  in  all  the  other  districts  of 
Egypt,  there  was  corn  in  mine."  Bunsen  supposes 
that  this  is  a  record  of  the  "  seven  years'  famine/'  but 
independent  of  the  reign  of  Sesertesen  I.  not  agreeing 
with  the  time  of  Joseph's  viceroyalty  according  to 
biblical  chronology,  the  fact  of  there  being  corn  in 
Upper  Egypt  during  "the  great  famine"  sufficiently 
disproves  its  identity  with  that  memorable  "dearth" 
recorded  in  Scripture,  which  "was  in  all  lands — and 
over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  while  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  there  was  bread."  There  is  mention  in  the 
Chinese  annals  of  a  famine  which  "lasted  seven  years,'' 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  C'hing-tang,  who  was 
011  the  throne  at  the  time  of  the  descent  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  Egypt,  and  which  very  probably  refers  to  the 
"seven  years'''  famine  mentioned  in  Scripture  (History 

of  China  by  Martinus,  Couple^  and  du  Ilaldc) .  There  is  a  record 
also  of  a  "  seven  years' "  famine  in  Egypt  during  Sara- 
cenic times  in  the  reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh  El- 
Mustansir  billah,  when  the  rise  of  the  Nile  was  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the  crops  of  the  country.  It  was 
probably  to  the  inundations  of  the  river  that  the 
Egyptian  priest  referred  in  his  conversation  with  Solon 
when  he  told  him  that  "there  had  been  many  inunda- 
tions before"  the  one  special  deluge  of  which  Solon  had 
made  mention  (Plato,  Timams,  ch.  v.) 

3.  Deposits  of  the  Nile. — As  the  river  Nile,  especially 
during  the  inundation,  is  always  impregnated  with 
alluvium,  which  it  deposits  011  the  soil  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  five  inches  in  a  century,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  some  of  the  sceptical  school  to  show  that  man 
has  been  a  denizen  of  this  earth  for  many  thousand  years 
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prior  to  tlie  time  which  Scripture  allows.     Some  excava-  I  the  world    thou-h  he  eontV 
tions  having  been  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leonard     tells  us  that  the°priests  refrai 
Horner,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  assisted  in  person, 
or  even  to  liave  been  in  the  country,  at  the  foot  of  the 
colossal  .statue  of  Rameses  II.  in  the  area  of  Memphis, 


of  the  existei 
in  the  boriu-  at 
and   potter    wer 


he  concluded  from  the  rate  at  which  such  deposits  are  an-     livin-  thin- 

nually  formed,  that  some  specimens  of  pottery  brought 
up  from  a  depth  of  thirty-nine  feet,  proved  the  existence 
of  men  upon  earth  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Adam,1 
observing,  "  If  there  be  no  fallacy  in  my  reckoning,  this 
fragment  of  pottery,  found  at  a  depth  of  thirty- ni)',- 
feet,  must  be  held  to  be  a  record 

man  l:3.:571  years  before  A.D.  Is.'.i 
Bessousse  fragments  of  //„/•/,,,/  /,,-,', 

brought  up  from  a  depth  of  fifty-nine  feet!"      The  late 
ISaron  Bunsen  considered  that  this  disco  very  "established 
the  tact  of    Egypt  having   been   inhabited    by  men  who 
made  use  of  pottery  about  11. years  before  the  Chris- 
tian   era''  (Egypt's  Place  in  L'liiv.  HUi    „   „  xii.)      The   most 
distinguished  writers  have,  how.  ver,  decided  against  this 
conclusion.     Sir  Gardener  Wilkinson  observes  that  "as 
there  is  n,,  possibility  of  ascertaining  ho\\  far  the  statue 
stood  above  the  reach  of  the  inundation   when  first  put 
up,  we  have  „„/„,,,/,„.  „„,,,,, /,„/., </„„."   C'hampollion, 
the  father  of  Egyptology,  wrote.  "  1  have  demonstrated 
that   IK.  Egyptian  monument    is   ivallv  older  than   the 
year22UU   before  our  era."     Sir  Charles    E\ell    in  his 
recent  work  on  77,,  <;, „/,,,;,.„/  /;,/,/.  „,.,.,, ,'//,/  Anti^nt;,     immens 
"/-'/«",  tells  us  that  if  such  borings  were  ma.le  where  an     it  wa 
arm  of  the  river  had  been  silted    up.  the  fragments  of 
pottery  and  brick  might  be  ?•<•;•//  inodirn:  and   h,-  con- 
siders that  "in  every  case  where  we  find   monument 


that  it  was  so;  and  he 
d  from  giving  it  to  the 

bull  Apis.  on  account  of  its  fattening  properties 
It  has  also  been  held  that  the  Nile  gave  fecundity,  not 
only  to  the  soil  which  was  watered  by  it.  but 'to  all 


.Kirtook  of  it:   whence  it  happened 

as  some  suppose,  that  the  Egyptian  women  very  fre- 
(juently  bore  twins  and  even  more.  Aristotle  (Hist. 
Anim.vii.  4.)  says,  "they  give  birth  to  three  or  four 
udren  at  a  time,  nor  is  this  of  rare  occurrence." 
And  Pliny  ,  x  ,t.  nisl.  vii.  ,;  observes  "that  three  born 


, 

t   a   birth    is   undoubted:   though    to   bear  above   that 

phe 
prop 

the  Nile  water  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  that  thev 
t'lV'luently  preserve  it  in  sealed  va.es.  and  drink  it 
when  it  is  old  \\ith  the  same  pleasure  that  we  do  old 
wine.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  Peseennius  Niger,  who 
when  his  soldiers  in  Egvpt  complain,,  1  of  wanting 
wine,  exclaimed.  "  What:  do  you  long  for  wine,  when 
vou  lmvu  l1"'  "•""•  »i  the  Nile  to  drink?"  And  it 
'-  '•'•'•'"•<l"l  "f  Ptolemy  L'hiladelphus.  king  ,,f  K-rypt, 
>."••_'  17.  when  he  married  his  daughter  Berenice 
to  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  that  he  used  to  send  her 
water  from  the  Xile,  which  alone  she  was  able  to 
drink. 

4.  /),;•;,„  /„„„„„.,.  ,„,;,/,„  ,/„  _v,v, 

•  of  the  Nile  in  e 

tor  the  ancient   Egyptians  to  re- 
rv  much  the  same   li-ht  as  that  in 


important 

not  unnatur; 
gard  tin-  ri\  •  r  in  v 
which  the  Ganges  is  viewed  by  the  Hindoos,  llcliodoru 
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llchopohs,  it  represents  the  era  when  the  city  fell  into 
such  decay  that  the  ancient  embankments  were  neglec 
t'-d,  and  the  river  allowed  to  inundate  the  site  of"  the 
temple,  obelisk,  or  statue."  ••  An  old  indigo  planter- 
relates  his  experience  in  a  letter  to  the  Atltcnn-iim 
i\".  IMD  respecting  the  , lepo.it  ,,f  pottery  in  tile  bed  of 
the  Ganges  "  Having  lived  many  years  on  its  banks 
1  have  seen  the  stream  encroach  on  a  village,  under- 
mining the  bank  where  it  stood,  and  deposit,  as  a 
natural  result,  bricks,  pottery,  &c.,  in  the  bottom'of  the 
stream.  On  one  occasion  I  am  certain  that  the  depth 
of  the  stream  where  the  bank  was  breaking  was  above 
forty  feet:  yet  in  three  //mro  the  current  of  the  river 
drifted  so  much,  that  a  fresh  deposit  of  >oil  took  place 
over  the  tlMris  of  the  village,  a,,,/  tin  tarth  teas  raw-il 
to  a  Itrel  Kith  //„  old  kink."  What  took  place  on  the 
Ganges  might  have  equally  occurred  on  the  Nile.  Th 


leclared  him  to  b 

watered   the   earth  \\itliout  the  aid 
'Hi.    -"d   of  the    N  le,   according 
nation    of     \u   ,„.    Noah. 


•n  represented  with  the  Nile  issuing  from  his  mouth 
""   tlM1    t"1"1'  "''    I'liaraoh     Raineses     III.    there   is    a 
device  in  which  the  river  in    its  three  different  stages  is 
r'  presented.      Thr,  e  figures,  one  of  larger  size  than  the 
h'-r  tw"-  :ilv   painted  in  colours  blue,  green,  and  red. 
\\itli   the   river   flowing   from    the   mouth  of    the  chief 
"lie  into  the  mouths  of  tin-  others,  and  thence  on  to  the 
ground,  shovvin-  that  this  god  underwent  three  different 
impersonations  at  the  three  states  of  the  .Nile    which 
fact  also  that  the  (^enanhonev^.kie';,:;;,,;;  -ere    coloured    accordingly.      So    that    the    deity  was 

discovered    on    son f    LI    .„„!...,          T^.'  "^      "™^\  in  a  different  image  at  each  change  of  the 

was  at  the 

the  inundation   was  considered 

i  have  commenced;  at  which  season,  in  the  dog  days, 
by  a  cruel  and  idolatrous  custom,  the  Egyptians  sacri- 
1    red-haired    persons,    principally    foreigners,    to 
Typhon,  the  peculiar  god  of  the  dog-star,  who  was  wor- 
s  npped^  chiefly  at  Heroopolis,   Musiris.  \a-.,  by  burning 
:em  alive,  and  scattering  their  ashes  in  the  air  for  the 
good    of   the    people    (I'lutaivli,  Isis  ct  Osir  i.  ;is;j )      Hence 
ISryant  conjectures  that  these  victims  may  have   been 


f    ,i  .  .^iij'i^.i   in   a   umereni  image  at  eacl 

supposed    pre- Adamite     river.      The   principal    festival   of  the   N 

I  til      t.rtO      Q11  till/lei  tifMi      4-1. « 4      /.....  /  wii^     J.1 


fragments,  together  witli  the  supp,,>ition  "that  /„,,,„„ 
Ar/r/- is  a  certain  indication  of  Roman  times,  completely 
sets  aside  the  arguments  which  infidelity  would  fain 
draw  from  any  discovery  suppose,!  to  be  hostile  to  the 
supremacy  of  God's  Word. 

With  reference  to  the  qualities  of  the  water  from 
the  Nile,  all  antiquity  acknowledges  its  excellence-  and 
the  Egyptians  drink  it  without  ever  beinu-  injured 
by  the  quantity,  except  durin-  the  brief  season  -it  the 
commencement  of  the  overflow  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  Plutarch  is  unable  to  explain  why 
it  should  be  the  most  pleasant  and  nutritive  water  in 


turne 


lstice,  wh 


different;  colours,  with  a  fluster  of  water  plants  on  his  head  •„„! 
liolrtingin  Ins  Lands  stalks  a,,,l  flowers,  or  water  jars,  indicative 
r  the  inundation.     I,,  a  re^rntatim,  at  Philoehe  is  termed 
'  t'ie  father  of  the  fathere  of  the  gods  "(ir,7W/<«,,H    JG   ") 
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chosen  from  among  the  Israelites  (luring  their  sojourn 
in  Kgvpt. 

r>.  Scriptural  noticcx  respecting  the  A7/r. —  Various 
incidents  in  the  historv  of  Israel  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  having  happened  in  connection  with  the 
Nile.  The  seven  well- favoured  and  ill-favoured  kine 
of  -which  Pharaoh  dreamed,  and  which  dream  Joseph 
interpreted,  are  said  to  have  come  up  out  of  the  river, 
Ge.  xli.  1-3.  Pharaoh's  dream  is  a  most  lively  figure, 
representing  things  exactly  conformable  to  the  state  of 
the  country,  enriched  as  it  was  by  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile:  and  without  which  the  beasts  would  have 
had  no  grass  to  feed  them,  much  less  to  fatten  them. 
It  was  into  this  river  that  the  male  children  of  the 
Israelites  were  cast  by  command  of  the  cruel  king 
who  had  recently  ascended  the  throne,  and  who  "knew 
not  Joseph,"  Ex.  i.  -2-1.  The  mother  of  Closes  hid  her 
child  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  which  she  laid  in  the  flags 
by  the  river's  brink,  beside  which  .Pharaoh's  daughter 
came  to  bathe,  when  her  maidens  are  represented  as 
walking  along  the  bank,  and  thus  the  child  was  pre- 
served. Two  of  the  plagues  which  God  inflicted  upon 
the  Egyptians  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  which  they  esteemed  so  precious,  sec 
Ex.  vii.  i:,  T*,  and  viii.  1-3.  Nearly  a  thousand  years  later 
in  Israel's  history  Isaiah  was  insphvd  to  foretell  judg- 
ments upon  Egypt  and  the  Nile:  "  The  Egyptians  will 
I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  lord.  ....  and 
the  river  shall  be  wasted  and  dried  up,  .  .  .  the  paper 
reeds  by  the  brooks  shall  wither  and  be  no  more.  The 
fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  east  angle 
into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets 
upon  the  waters  shall  languish.''  is.  xix.  4-8.  Thouirh 
history  shows  how  truly  the  prophecy  respecting  the 
Egyptians  being  given  over  into  the  hands  of  cruel 
lords  (the  word  is  in  the  plural  number,  lunh,  though 
the  adjective  rendered  cruel  is  singular)  was  accom- 
plished in  the  twelve  petty  tyrants  who  ruled  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Herodotus,  .about  a  century  after  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  the  expression  may  also  be  understood 
to  denote  the  decay  of  Egypt's  strength  by  metaphors 
taken  from  the  decrease  of  the  river  Nile,  upon  the 
overflowing  of  which,  the  plenty  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  depended.  Thus  the  king  of  Egypt  is  described, 
E/.c.  \xi\-.  3,  as  "a  dragon  lying  in  the  midst  of  many 
waters,"  and  boasting  of  his  strength,  as  his  predecessor 
did  in  the  days  of  Closes.  "  My  river  is  my  own."  &c., 
which  was  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Pharaoh- hophra 
(mentioned  in  Je.  xlvi.  38),  or  A  pries  (as  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  who  profanely  boasted,  as  Herodotus  (ii.  if.!)) 
tells  us,  that  "  there  was  no  God  who  could  cast  him 
down  from  his  eminence."  "The  paper  reeds''  are  said 
in  the  prophecy  to  grow  by  the  "  mouth  of  the  brooks," 
i.e.  by  the  side  of  the  brooks :  expressed  elsewhere, 
Ge.  xli.  .°>;  Ex.  ii.  3,  by  "the  brink  of  the  river,"  when 
referring  to  the  Nile.  Paper  was  an  invention  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  was  first  made  of  a  reed  that  grew 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  Ovid  (Metamorpb.  i.) 
describes  it — 

" Papyriferi  septemflun  flumina  Xili." 

The  monuments  of  the  early  dynasties  represent  the 
Nile  as  a  stream  bordered  by  flags  and  papyrus-reeds, 
the  covert  of  innumerable  wild  fowl,  and  bearing  on  its 
waters  the  flowers  of  the  various  coloured  lotus.  At 
this  present  time  there  are  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water- 
plants  to  be  seen  in  Egypt — the  papyrus  having  become 
extinct,  and  the  lotus  being  now  unknown— as  the 


prophet  distinctly  foretold  they  should  be  "no  more." 
\\  hen  it  is  recollected  that  the  water-plants  of  Egypt 
in  Isaiah's  time  and  much  later  were  so  abundant  as 
to  be  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  country,  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  is  a  valuable  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  in  reference  to  ' '  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy,"  which  "holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  AVe  have  seen  like- 
wise how  Isaiah  foretold  the  failure  of  the  fisheries; 
and  although  this  was  doubtless  a  natural  result  of  the 
wasting  of  the  river,  its  cause  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  by  human  wisdom.  ''The  Nile."  savs 
Diodorus  Siculus  (lib. i.),  "abounds  with  incredible  num- 
bers of  all  sorts  of  fish,"  which  once  formed  a  main 
source  of  "revenue,"  Is.  xxiii.  :;,  as  well  as  sustenance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Israelites  in 
the  desert  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  fish  they  had 
left  behind  them.  "We  remember  the  fish  which  we 
did  cat  in  Kgypt  freely,  but  now  our  soul  is  dried  away, 
and  there  is  nothing  at  all  beside  this  manna  before 
our  eyes,"  Xu.  xi.  4,5.  The  fisheries  of  Egypt  have  long- 
ceased  to  be  of  the  productive  nature  they  once  were, 
in  accordance  with  the  prophetic  announcement  that 
"  the  fishers  should  mourn  and  all  the  anglers  should 
lament  for  their  lost  trade." 

There  is  one  more  prophecy  in  Isaiah  respecting  the 
Nile,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  still  in  the  future. 
AA'hen  Jehovah  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second  time 
to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people  which  shall  be  left 
from  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt,  and  from  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  "  He  will  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  ior  //<•///, 
Jos.  xv.  2,  ">)  of  the  Egyptian  sea;  and  with  his  mighty 
wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall 
smite  it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  men  go  over 
dryshod,"  is.  xi.  n-i.">.  Notwithstanding  that  U.  Kimchi 
and  others  have  understood  this  of  the  Euphrates,  it 
is  clear  from  the  context,  as  well  as  from  a  eompari- 
sion  of  the  parallel  passages  .Is.  xix.  5  and  xxiii.  3, 
that  none  other  than  the  river  Nile  can  be  intended. 
As  by  "the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea"  must  be  meant 
the  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  which  the  Nile, 
and  not  the  Euphrates,  empties  itself,  so  a  prophecy 
specif ving  a  river  with  "seven  streams"  must  neces- 
sarily point  to  that  famous  river,  which  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  alike  has  been  recognized  as  the  "seven- 
mouthed  Nile."  [B.  w.  s.] 

NIM'RAH  [IcofMri/.  fa-  Hear  water].  A  city  of 
South  Penea,  within  the  region  or  districts  called  ''the 
land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead,"  Xu.  xxxiii.  3.  It 
is  there  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  asked  for, 
and  in  ver.  30  of  the  same  chapter,  among  the  cities 
which  were  assigned  to  Gad,  Beth-nimrah  is  named, 
and  no  mention  is  there  made  of  Nimrah  at  all.  In 
the  first  passage  Nimrah  is  mentioned  immediately  after 
Ataroth,  Dibon,  and  Jazer,  and  in  the  second,  Beth- 
nimrah  is  named  with  the  same  cities  as  given  to  Gad; 
and  in  the  Septuagint  Beth-nimrah  is  there  called 
Namram.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Nimrah  must 
be  the  same  as  Beth-nimrah,  and  consequently  one 
of  the  cities  of  Gad.  In  Jos.  xiii.  27,  it  is  said  to 
be  "in  the  valley,"  i.e.  the  valley  of  the  Jordan;  and 
there  its  site  is  now  found  under  the  name  of  Ximrin, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  a  little  north  of  east  or 
E.N.E.  from  Jericho,  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  by 
Jericho  and  the  principal  ford  of  the  Jordan  to  Es  Salt 
or  TJamoth-gilead,  about  two  miles  from  the  ford,  near 
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the  mouth  of  Il"K(/y  t/toaib,  which  comes  down  from 
E*  Salt  towards  the  Jordan.  Beth-nimrah  is  associated 
in  the  book  of  Numbers  with  Beth-haran.  or  Beth- 
aram,  as  given  in  Joshua:  and  Beth-namran  (in  Kuseii. 
Onom.)  is  .said  to  be  five  miles  north  of  Beth-aram,  or 
Beth-ramtha,  as  called  by  the  Syrians,  and  Livias  as 
named  by  lierod  Antipas  in  honour  of  Augustus'  wife. 
A  place  now  called  Kr  Ilamili  or  Arann/i,  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  nearly  opposite  to  Jericho,  near  the  mouth 
of  Wad i/  Jl'fhi'm.  is  no  dou'ot  the  site  of  Beth-aram. 
and  Xintriit  is  about  tivc  miles,  or  perhaps  somewhat 
more,  to  the  north  from  that  place.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  but  Ximrin  is  the  site  of  Beth-nimrah 
or  Ximrah.  It  was  probably  called  Beth-nimrah  or 
Beth-nimrim,  the  hou>e  or  abode  of  leopards,  from  the 
place  or  neighbourhood  being  infested  by  leopards.  The 
river  Jordan  has  two  deep  chamn  Is.  an  ini'er  within 
a  broader  one.  The  outer  or  broader  channel,  or  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer  banks,  is  only  over- 
flowed during  swelling.-  or  floods  of  the  .Jordan.  From 
this  occasional  irrigation  that  intermediate  space  i- 
covere<l  with  a  thick  forest  of  trees  and  >hrul>s,  and  the 
Jordan  is  thus  lined  almost  the  whole  way  by  a  double 
border  of  green.  This  forest  used  to  be  the  haunt  or 
abode  of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  \\hicli  \\ere  driven 
out  with  furv  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  Hi  nee  a  terrible 
enemy  or  invader  is  said  to  conn1  up  like  a  lion  from 
the  swelling  of  .Ionian,  .U-  xlix.l'.i;  1.  II.  I'.ut  some  sup- 
pose that  Beth-nimrah  is  so  called  from  a  temple  or  iv- 
liuious  house  having  been  erected  there  by  its  ancient 
inhabitants  the  Amorites  for  the  worship  of  the  leopard, 
as  the  Philistines  worshipped  the  tlii  s,  or  the  god  of  the 
ilies  (liaab/ebub),  and  the  mice  with  which  their  land 
was  infested,  the  ancient  Egyptian-  the  eroeodile,  and 
the  Hindoos  and  other  pagan  nations  evil  spirits  or 
demons,  to  propitiate  them. 

In  Is.  xv.  i)  and  .le.  xlviii.  ',',\,  "the  waters  of  Xim- 
rim '  are  spoken  of.  Jnthe  judgment  denounced  upon 
Moab,  the  waters  of  .Ximrim  an-  .-aid  to  lieeome  de-o 
late.  It  is  possible  tliat  Ximrim  tin-re  may  be  the 
same  as  Ximrah,  Ximrim  being  only  tin-  plural  form  of 
Ximrah.  Some  interpret  Ximrah  as  meaning  rlmr  or 

/,11-,-f  ir/itrr  (Gesen.  !>ii'«t  I'-ii/,,''.  and  the  place  might  be 
so  calli'il  from  the  excellence  of  the-  water  that  comes 
down  there  from  the  mountains  of  ( Jilt  ad.  or  from  some 
beautiful  or  copious  springs  that  may  ri>e  on  the  spot. 
It  is  said  that  the  vegetation  there  now  is  very  thick 
and  luxuriant,  betokening  an  abundance  of  water. 
Hence  the  great  cry  for  the  desolation  of  the  waters  of 
Ximrim.  The  fugitives  from  Moab  are  represented  as 
crying  in  their  distress  "from  Hc.-h'oon  even  unto 
KK-aleh,  and  even  unto  .Jaha/,"  because  the  waters  of 
Ximrim,  which  came  down  from  that  region,  are  deso- 
late; "the  hay  is  withered  away:  the  grass  fadeth,  and 
there  is  no  green  thing." 

But  another  Nimrah  has  been  found  in  Moab.  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little  way  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  sea,  i.e.  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  ]\'<i</i/  <  /  Jl<iitnu'nl.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Mi  ins.  de  Satilcy,  who  gives  its  name  as 
Khirlet  tn  Ni)iu!n/i,  or  ruins  of  X'emeireh,  part  of 
which  is  called  /li/rj  c/>  Xcmeirt/i,  or  tower  of  Xemeireh 
(aco  Mons.  de  Saulcy's  Map).  This  no  doubt  is  the  Xeme- 
rim  (Ne/iT/pei/u)  spoken  of  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as 
a  place  in  the  land  of  Moab,  north  of  Zoar,  called 

Bennamarim  in  their  day,  and  said  by  them  to  be  the 
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Ximrim  referred  to  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  their  de- 
nunciation against  Moab.  The  words  of  the  prophets 
would  apply  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  other  Ximrah  of 
(.•ad:  for  the  fugitives  of  Moab  are  said  to  cry  towards 
Zoar  in  the  south  as  well  as  towards  Heshbon  and 
Elealeh  in  the  north,  and  the  reason  given  for  the  cry 
is  the  same,  viz.  the  desolation  of  the  waters  of  Ximrim. 
Reference,  therefore,  may  be  made  in  that  expression 
to  the  two  Ximrah.s,  called  Ximrim  in  the  plural  form, 
vi/..  the  Ximrah  of  Moab  and  the  Ximrah  of  Gad. 

.V  third  Ximrah  has  been  found  to  the  cast  of  the 
Hauran  towards  the  north-west  border  of  Jcbel  Han- 
ran,  south-east  of  the  Leiah  or  ancient  Traclionitis,  in  a 
district  called  Ikthanych,  ancient  Batamea.  There  is 
a  village  called  ^i'm'H'i/i  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name, 
with  some  ruins,  described  by  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr. 
Porter  (sou  p. .i-tev's  ]!;univ»>ok,  j..  .Mm,  .MdV  This  Ximrah 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  must  have  confounded  with  the 
Ximrah  or  Beth-nimrah  of  Gad.  when  they  said  of  the 
latter  that  it  was  in  Reuben  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  Batana-a.  having  heard,  no  doubt, 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  Ximrah  in  Batamea,  and 
supposing  that  might  be  in  Reuben,  which  it  could  not 
be,  Batana  a  being  so  far  to  the  north-east  from  Reu- 
ben, even  beyond  Ammon.  Possibly  r.eth-nimrah  in 
the  valli-v  of  the  Jordan  was  known  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  pi-rhaps  the  J<-\\s.  in  Ei;-ebius  and  Jerome's 
time,  by  another  name.  There  are  some  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  1'iethabara  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  was 
baptizing,  was  the  -ami-  a.-  1  >eth-nimrah.  In  the  Septua- 
innt  the  name  given  for  Reth-nimrah  is  !•'•<  ///(///"'//•</ 
and  !',<  tli<i>:,-it.  a  name  very  much  resembling  or  almost 
the  same  a>  liethaharah:  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
In  th-nimrah  correspond  with  the  re<niirements  of  Beth- 
aba  rah —  its  pure  water,  and  its  convenient  situation  in 
the  centre  of  "the  region  round  about  .Jordan,"  im- 
mediately accessible  to  ••Jerusalem  and  all  Judea," 
on  the  high  road  from  Jerusalem  to  llamoth-gilead. 
Tli>  re  is  a  tradition  connected  with  Jl""<///  ^liddib  (the 
Arabic  name  for  Mohabi  that  the  children  of  Israel, 
returning  from  the  conquest  of  ( )g  king  of  liashan. 
came  down  bv  this  valh-v  toward-  the  Jordan,  and 
eros.-ed  tlie  ri\cr  by  tin-  ford  over  against  .\/u//'i//  —  not 
that  the  ford  less  required  the  miracle  for  the  passage, 
when  at  the  time  the  Jordan  overflowed  all  its  banks. 
In  commemoration  of  that  wonderful  passage  the 
Jew*  might  afterwards  call  the  place,  or  the  town  of 
I !t  th-nimrah  near  it,  Bcthabara.  or  the  house  for  city) 
of  the  ford  or  passage.  We  are  told  that  lieubeii  and 
(iad  gave  other  names  to  the  cities  which  they  builded 
or  rebuilt,  Nn.  \\xii.  .'is. 

Xo  doubt  fieth-barah,  ;-poken  of  inJu.  vii.  :M  as  one 
of  the  fords  which  the  men  of  Ephraim  were  called 
.  upon  to  take  before  the  Midianites,  was  the  same  as 
|  Bethabara.  Beth-barah  could  not  be  high  up  near 
j  Succoth  over  against  Bethshan,  as  hastily  supposed  by 
Dr.  Stanley:  for  '' t/i>tr>  Beth-barah"  would  then  have 
no  meaning,  and  if  it  had  been  in  that  region,  it  would 
have  been  the  men  of  Issachar  and  not  the  men  of 
Ephraim  that  Gideon  would  have  called  out  to  take  it. 
The  Midianites  fled,  we  are  told,  towards  Abel- 
meholah  and  Tabbath,  to  the  south,  towards  the 
eastern  parts  of  Ephraim.  and  the  men  of  Ephraim 
were  called  upon  to  take  the  waters,  i.e.  of  Jordan,  or 
the  fords  of  the  river  over  against  them,  unto  Beth- 
barah  or  Bethabara,  the  main  or  chief  ford.  The 
Midianites  might  go  so  far  as  that  ford  for  an  easier 
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passage,  but  were  not  likely  to  go  beyond.  The  men 
(if  Ephraim,  therefore,  were  directed  to  take  the  fords 
as  far  as  Beth-barah  or  Bethabarah  and  no  farther. 

The  confusion  of  Beth-nimrah  with  the  Nimrah  in 
Batancea  or  Bethaiiyeh,  as  it  is  still  called,  may  possibly 
have  led  to  the  substitution  in  so  many  early  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament  of  Betlmnia  for  Bethabara  as  the 
place  where  John  baptized — an  error  which  Origen  pro- 
perly corrected.  L-f-  it-] 
NIM'RIM,  WATEKS  OF.     See  preceding  article. 
NIM'ROD  [Heb.  -TO:,    Vulg.  Nimrod,  but  Sept. 
Xe/3/aw5,  the  interchange  of  p.  and  /3  not  being  uncom- 
mon] was  the  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of  Ham,  Go. 
x.  9-n.     There  is  really  no  ground  for  regarding  those 
verses  as  a  later  interpolation,  an  opinion  maintained 
by  Vater,  Schumann,  and  others,  and  virtually  adopted 
by  Professor  Rawlinson.     In  them  he  is  briefly  char- 
acterized  thus: — "He   began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in 
the  earth.     He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord; 
wherefore  it  is  said,  even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord."     This  narrative  is  so  brief  that  it 
is  rather   obscure.      For  the   Hebrew  word  rendered 
"mighty,"  the  Septuagint  gives  ylyas,  as  if  in  allusion 
to  his  physical  stature  in  connection  with  his  power, 
or  to  Ge.  vi.  4,  as  if  the  old  antediluvian  Titans  had 
been  reproduced  in  Nimrod.     It  is  hard  to  determine 
in    what    sense    the    phrase    a    "  mighty    one "    or    a 
"mighty  hunter"  is  used.     If  the  name  Nimrod  be  a 
Shemitic  one,  then  it  plainly  means  "let  us  rebel  or 
revolt ;"  but  if  it    be,   as   some   suppose,  a  Turanian 
word,  its  meaning  is  at  present  unknown.      Much  de- 
pends on  the  sense  of  the  phrase  "before  the  Lord." 
Many,   like  Perizonius,   Bochart,   and   others,  give   it 
only  an  intensive  meaning — Deojudicc  or  quasi  maximc 
— that  is,  in  the  Lord's  estimation  he  was  a  mighty 
hunter.      But,   with  Hengstenberg,    we  demur  to  the 
notion  that  the  Hebrew  superlative  absolute  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  this  way  with  the  solemn  name  of  Jehovah. 
The  phrase  is  by  no  means  parallel   to  the  so-called 
absolute  superlative  in  such  phrases  as  "trees  of  the 
Lord,"  Ps.  civ.  id,  or  "a  city  great  to  God,"  Jonah  in.  3,  or 
"a  child  fair  to  God,"  Ac.  vii.  20.     The  instances  quoted 
by  grammarians  and  lexicographers  will   not  sustain 
the  usage,  and  Nordheimer  shrinks  from  the  full  vin- 
dication of  it  (Hob.  Gram.  s.  vui).    For  example,  the  phrase 
occurs  in  Ge.  xxvii.  7,  "that  I  may  bless  thee  before 
the  Lord,"  that  is,   in  his  presence  and  with  his  seal 
and  approval.     A  similar  phrase,  in  which  the  name 
God  is  used,  is  found  in  Is.  Ivi.  14 — "that  T  may  walk 
before  God,"  that  is,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  blessing 
and  protection.      And  so  in  many  places,  in  which  the 
idiom  is  not   to  be   diluted  into   a  mere   superlative. 
Abarbanel,    Gesenius,    and  Von    Bohlen    explain    the 
clause    "before   the   Lord"  as  meaning  here   "whom 
God  favours."     Professor  Rawlinson  also  goes  so  far  as 
to   say  that    "the    language   of    Scripture   concerning 
Nimrod  is  laudatory  rather  than  the  contrary"  (Ancient 
Monarchies,  vol.  i.  p.  21").      But  the    preposition  "".th   has 
often,  as  Gesenius  admits,  a  hostile  sense — in  front  of, 
for  the  purpose   of    opposing,   Nu.  xvi.  2;  i  cii.  xiv.  S;  2  ch. 
xv.  id;  and  the  Septuagint  gives  it  such  a  sense  in  the 
verse  under  consideration — evavriov  Kf/n'of — "against 
the  Lord."     The  Targums  and  Josephus  give  the  pre- 
position this  hostile   meaning.     The  context  also  in- 
clines us  to  it.     That  the  mighty  hunting  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  chase  is  apparent  from  its  close  connection 


with  the  building  of  eight  cities.  Tuch  indeed  denies 
that  such  a  connection  is  indicated  by  the  1  in  ver.  10, 
and  Keil  as  roundly  asserts  it;  but  there  is  no  need  to 
lay  stress  on  any  consecutive  force  in  the  conjunction 
— the  connection  and  its  results  are  apparent  in  the 
context.  The  prowess  in  hunting  must  have  co-existed 
with  valour  in  battle.  What  he  did  in  the  chase  as  a 
hunter  was  the  earlier  token  of  what  he  achieved  as  a 
conqueror.  For  hunting  and  heroism  were  of  old  speci- 
ally and  naturally  associated,  as  in  Perseus,  Ulysses, 
Achilles,  and  the  Persian  sovereigns,  one  of  whom, 
Darius,  inscribes  his  exploits  in  hunting  on  his  epitaph 
(Strabo,  xv.)  The  Assyrian  monuments  also  picture 
many  feats  in  hunting,  and  the  word  is  often  employed 
to  denote  campaigning.  Thus  Tiglath-pileser  I.  "hunts 
the  people  of  Bilu-Nipru,"  and  one  of  his  ancestors 
does  the  same  thing.  Both  arc  represented  as  holding 
"the  mace  of  power,"  a  weapon  used  in  hunting,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  symbol  of  royalty.  Sargon  speaks  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  kings  who  ruled  over  Assyria, 
and  "hunted"  the  people  of  Bilu-Nipru.  Bilu-Nipru 
means  Babylon,  and  iiijrru,  from  napar,  to  hunt,  may 
be  connected  with  Nimrod,  or  Nebrod,  as  in  the  Septua- 
gint the  name  is  spelled.  The  chase  and  the  battle, 
which  in  the  same  country  were  connected  so  closely 
in  after- times,  may  therefore  be  virtually  associated  or 
identified  here.  The  meaning  then  will  be — that  Nimrod 
was  the  first  after  the  flood  to  found  a  kingdom,  to 
unite  the  fragments  of  scattered  patriarchal  rule,  and 
consolidate  them  under  himself  as  sole  head  and  master; 
and  all  this  in  defiance  of  Jehovah,  for  it  was  the 
violent  intrusion  of  Hamite  power  into  a  Shemitic  ter- 
ritory. The  old  hero's  might  and  daring  passed  at 
length  into  a  proverb,  or  became  the  refrain  of  a 
ballad;  so  that  hunters  and  warriors  of  more  recent 
times  were  ideally  compared  with  him — "Even  as 
Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter." 

The  narrative  in  Ge.  x.  10  tells  that  Nimrod  built 
four  cities — Babel,  Erech,  Accacl,  and  Calneh  — in 
Shinar  or  Babylonia;  but  also,  according  to  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  next  verse,  that  he  built  besides  four 
other  cities  in  Asshur  or  Assyria — Nineveh,  Rehoboth, 
Ir-Calah,  and  Resen.  Our  version  reads  indeed,  "out  of 
that  land  went  forth  Asshur;"  but  we  prefer  the  ren- 
dering, "out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  he  (that  is,  Nimrod ) 
went  forth  to  Asshur."  Our  reasons  for  adopting  this 
version  are — that  the  discourse  is  of  Nimrod,  while 
Asshur  is  not  mentioned  till  ver.  22,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Asshur  in  this  place  would  confound  the  Shemite 
and  Hamite  genealogies.  The  phrase  "the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom,"  ver.  in,  would  seem  to  imply  a  con- 
tinuance of  it,  such  as  we  have  described  to  us  in 
ver.  11.  Shinar  the  country  in  the  one  verse  is  in  con- 
trast with  Asshur  the  country  in  the  other.  The  local 
n  is  wanting,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
affixed  to  names  of  places  after  verbs  of  motion.  As 
if  in  corroboration,  Assyria  seems  to  lie  called  the  land 
of  Nimrod  in  Mi.  v.  f>.  And,  lastly,  the  palace-mound 
of  Nimrud,  recently  excavated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  points  by  its  name  to  the  same  tradition  (sec 
NINEVEH).  Recent  researches  corroborate  this  early 
notice  of  Nimrod,  for  it  has  been  shown,  from  philology 
and  other  sources,  that  the  race  which  first  held  sway 
in  lower  Babylonia  was  Hamite.  Babylon  and  Egypt 
had  a  similar  parentage — Mizraim  being  also  a  son  of 
Cush— and  many  words  correspond  in  their  two  lan- 
guages. Babylon  as  an  empire  preceded  Nineveh, 


XIMROI)  -1 

and  held   early  sway  along  the   banks  of  the  Tigris. 
If  the   reading  of  the   stone  records  can  be   trusted, 
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Nebrodes,  we  have  the  less  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
deilied  Ximrod  with  -V //"'«.  Hil-yipru,  or  Bel-Nimrod, 

another 
.r  Bil, 

Mel.  or  r.aal.       Thus  Babylon  is  called  the  city  of  Bil- 
Xipru;  and  its  fortifications  are  named  in  Nebuchad- 


his  worship  as  a  god  was  at  Nipru  \Niffar  or  Calneh) 
and  ;,t  Calah  iNimrudV  The  son  of  Bil-Xipru  and 
his  wife  Beltis  or  Belta-Niprata,  was  Xiu  the  Assyrian 


Tiglath-pileser  relates  that  he  rebuilt  a  temple  which     signifying    "the    lord,"    ''the  hunter;"    Knu,    an 
Shamar    Vul    king    of     Babvlon    founded    at    Kileh-     title,  lieing  the  corresponding  or  Cushite  term  fo 
Sherghat    or   Asshur.      The  period  of   its  erection  is 
therefore  supposed  to  be  at  least  ISOO  B.C.,  and  prior 

by  a  long  time  to  the  earliest  notice  of  Nineveh  which  j  ne/./ar's  inscriptions,  Ingur-Bilu-Nipru.    The  chief  seat 
some  suppose  they  have  found  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 

The  translation   which  we  have  adopted  is  that  of 

the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  is  defended  Hercules,  and  eponymously  connected  with  Nineveh, 
by  Hyde,  Bochart,  Le  Clerc. 
Tuch,  Baumgarten,  Keil.  J)e- 
litzsch,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  and 
Murphy.  The  other  exegesis, 
which  makes  Asshur  the  subject 
of  the  verb,  has  support  from  the 
Septuagint,  the  Syrian  version, 
and  the  Vulgate,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  Luther.  Calvin.  Cr<>- 
tius.  Michaelis,  Schumann,  Von 
Bohlen.  1'ye  Smith,  and  is  ap- 
parently preferred  by  Kawlinson. 
The  arguments  in  its  favour  are 
not  strong;  yet  it  contains  or  im- 
plies the  reason  why  the  country 
was  named  Assyria  after  its  first 
settler.  It  is  also  a  plausible 
theory  of  Jacob  Bryant,  that 
Nimrod  bv  his  conquests  forced 
Asshur  to  leave  the  territory  of 
Shinar,  so  that,  thus  expelled 
and  overpowered  by  the  mighty 
hunter,  he  went  out  of  that  land 
and  built  Nineveh  (Ancient  Myth.  • 
lony,  vi.  I'.rj). 

The  number  four,  or  the  four 
fold  collection  of  cities,  in  both 
verses,  is  peculiar,  as  if  those  on 
the  Tigris  were  a  duplicate  of 
those  on  the  Euphrates.  X'ot 
that  ''four"  mav  be.  as  in  after- 
times,  the  symbol  of  universality: 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  earlv  titles  of  tl 


Whether  this  identification  b 
accepted  or  not,  it  may  be 
added,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
f-hadow  of  Ximrod  lias  never  left 
his  countrv.  The  famous  ruined 
palace  is  named  after  him.  and 
so  is  a  temple  —  the  Birs;  a  dam 
across  the  river  is  called  Sukr  el 
Nimrud:  and  Layard  tells  us 
that  when  the  head  of  one  of 
thor-e  singular  figures  was  laid 
bare,  his  attention  was  turned 
to  it  bv  the  wild  exclamation 
"Obey!  hasten  to  the  diggers: 
they  have  found  Ximrod  him- 
self!" while  the  workmen  wore 
ama/.ed  and  territied  at  the  sud- 
den apparition.  |.i.  K.  | 

NIM'SHI  [c/raif«  o«n,  the 
u'randfather  of  Jehu,  and  father 
of  Jehoshaphat,  •>  Ki.  i\.  •_>,  11. 
Sometimes,  however,  Jehu  is 
called  the  son  of  Ninishi.  by  an 
abbreviation  of  the  genealogy, 
and  possibly  from  Xinishi  having 
Keen  a  person  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  his  son  Jehoshaphat, 

1  Ki    xix.  It',;   2  Cli.  xxii    7. 

NINEVEH    [rnr:,    X^af]. 
NlM.'s,    the    city   or  dwelling   of 
Xinus,  was  the  capital  of  the  old 
and  great  Assyrian  empire.    The 
connected  with  the  eponym   Xinus.  and   this 


name   ir 

kings  of  the  first  monarchy  of  Babylon  is  Kij,rit  A,-/»t.  term  is  allied  to  A'///,  a  god  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon, 
king  of  ''the  four  races."  and  these  may  lie  represented  related  to  the  Creek  Hercules.  Fletcher,  taking  A/// 
by  the  four  kings  who.  in  league  with  Ohedorlaoiner,  '  as  meaning  "  a  floating  substance  or  fish,'' and  ncn-lt  "a 
make  war  against  the  five  princes  of  Canaan.  In  resting-place,"  supposes  the  city  to  have  been  built 
Nineveh,  too,  the  same  favourite  expression  is  found —  '  nigh  to  the  spot  where  the  ark  of  Noah  rested,  and  in 
in  the  early  times  the  phrase  "king  of  the  four  regions"  \  memory  of  the  deliverance  provided  by  that  wondrous 

vessel   (Notes  from   Nineveh,  by  Kev.  J    I>.  Fletcher,  vol.  ii.  p.  !lo). 

The  connection  of  the  name  of  the  city  with  Ninus  its 
mythical  founder  is  not  opposed  to  the  statement  in 
( Je.  x.  1 1 :  for  the  city  might  be  named  nut  from  Nimrod 
its  originator,  but  from  a  successor  who  gave  it  con- 


four  cities 
Xim- 


occurs --and  after  the  days  of  Sargon.  to. 
had  the  pre-eminence. 

The  Jewish  and  oriental  traditions  concernin 
rod  identify  him  with  the  constellation  i'lmtil  (fool)  or 
Orion,  the  giant  hunter,  called  by  the  Arabs  El  Jah/xir, 
"the  hero"  (Ideler,  Sternnanien,  p.  33l).  Josephus,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Jewish  opinion,  represents  him  as  the 
impious  builder  of  the  Tower  of  Mabel,  and  as  ever 
acting  in  direct  and  professed  opposition  to  the  divine 
government  and  will.  Arabian  story  prattles  of  him  as 
a  worshipper  of  idols  and  the  persecutor  of  Abraham. 

It  is  impossible  with  certainty  to  identify  Nimrod 
with  any  names  as  yet  deciphered  on  the  Assyrian 
monuments.  You  Bohlen  throws  discredit  on  the 
whole  story,  by  identifying  him  with  the  historical 
Merodacli-Baladan.  Remembering,  however,  that  the 
Septuagint  and  Josephus  write  the  name  Nebrod  or 


quest  and  renown.  In  the  Assyrian  mythology  Ninus 
is  the  son  of  Nimrod. 

The  first  reference  to  Nineveh  in  Scripture  is  in 
(!e.  x.  11.  "Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur  and 
builded  Nineveh,  '  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  version.  The 
other  and  better  version  is:  "  Out  of  that  land  (the  land 
of  Shinar)  went  he  (Nimrod j  to  Assyria,  and  builded 
Nineveh,  and  Rehoboth.  and  Calah,  and  Resen  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calah,  the  same  is  a  great  city." 
(The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  translation  are  given 
under  the  article  Ni.MRon.) 

Nineveh   is   not    alluded    to   again    till   the   time   of 
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the  prophet  .Jonah,  though  Asshur  is  referred  to  by 
Balaam,  Xu.  xxiv.  •>•>,  -jt,  and  in  i's.  Kxxiii.  4.  Afterwards 
Assyria  under  1'ul  came  into  conflict  with  Israel  under 
Menahem,  -i  Ki.  \\.  in,  and  under  Tiglath-pileser  with 
Pukah,  \i  Ki.  xv.  2u.  In  the  reign  of  IFoshea,  Shahnanezer 
took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria. 
'2  Ki.  xvii.  .•).  i).  Sennacherib  besieged  .lerusaleni  in  the 
clays  of  Hezekiah,  -2  Ki.  xviii.,  and,  after  the  overthrow  of 
his  army,  "went  and  returned  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh," 
this  being'  the  h'rst  mention  of  the  capital  in  these  his- 
torical book*.  The  prophecy  of  Nahum  is  directed 
against  Nineveh,  and  describes,  while  it  foretells,  the 
capture  and  overthrow  of  "the  bloody  city."  The 
oracle  of  Zephaniah  also  threatens  that  Jehovah  "will 
destroy  Assyria,  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation 
and  dry  as  a  wilderness.''  Zep.  ii.  i:i.  The  thirty-first 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  pictures  the  glory  and  ruin  of 
Assyria  as  a  warning  to  Egypt.  "  The  burden  of 
Nineveh"  fell  at  length  upon  it  and  crushed  it;  it 
sank  to  rise  no  more,  probably  about  B.C.  6'25.  Clinton 
places  the  event  in  B.C.  (500. 

In  profane  authors  the  references  are  striking  in 
character.  The  table  of  Karnac  in  Egypt,  B.C.  1490. 
seems  to  read  Nin-i-u,  or  Nineveh,  in  connection  with 
Naharaina,  the  Naharaim  or  Mesopotamia  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  the  allusions  of  classic  authors  are 
all  to  Nineveh  as  a  magnificent  city  which  had  long- 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  very  site  of  which  had  been 
so  forgotten  as  to  become  matter  of  mere  conjecture. 
The  details  of  its  overthrow,  as  given  by  Abydenus 
and  other  historians,  are  in  minute  and  wondrous  har- 
mony with  inspired  prophecy.  C'yaxares  the  Mede  and 
Nabopolassar  king  of  Babylon,  were  its  allied  enemies, 
and  the  siege  continued  for  about  two  years.  The 
king  Saracus  or  Sardanapalus,  seeing  that  all  was  lost, 
set  fire  to  his  palace,  like  Zimri  of  Israel,  and  was 
burned  in  the  conflagration.  Diodorus  Siculus  adds, 
that  the  final  assault  was  made  when  king  and  court 
were  overcome  with  wine  and  wassail,  as  if  realizing 
the  oracle  of  Nahum,  ch.  i.  10;  iii.  ii:  "  For  while  they  be 
folden  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they  are  drunken 
as  drunkards,  they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully 
dry.  .  .  .  Thou  also  shalt  be  drunken;  thou  shalt 
be  hid,  thou  also  shalt  seek  strength  because  of  the 
enemy. "  The  panic  is  there  depicted  also,  ch.ii.io:  "  She 
is  empty,  and  void,  and  waste;  and  the  heart  melteth. 
and  the  knees  smite  together,  and  much  pain  is  in  all 
loins,  and  the  faces  of  them  all  gather  blackness.''  The 
action  of  fire  is  very  marked  in  the  ruins;  the  palaces 
of  Khorsabad,  Nimrud,  and  Koyunjik,  bear  indubi- 
table traces  of  burning ;  for  it  was  part  of  her  curse. 
"The  fire  shall  devour  thy  bars;"  "There  shall  the  fire 
devour  thee,"  Na.  iii.  i.">,  i.v  Everywhere  are  found 
charred  remains  of  wood,  calcined  alabaster,  and  figures 
rent  and  splintered  with  heat.  But  flood  and  inunda- 
tion contributed  at  the  same  time  to  the  catastrophe. 
According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  27),  there  was  an  old  prophecy 
that  the  city  should  not  be  taken  till  the  river  became 
its  enemy,  and  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  contains  these 
declarations,  ch.  i.  v.  "With  an  overrunning  flood  he 
will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof,  and  dark- 
ness shall  pursue  his  enemies."  This  figure  may  in 
poetry  portray  only  sudden  and  irresistible  danger  and 
ruin;  but  ch.  ii.  6  has  this  express  and  formal  pre- 
diction: ''The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened. 
and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved."  The  Greek  author 
just  quoted  tells  that  the  river  burst  its  channel,  and 


undermined  and  washed  away  the  wall  for  twenty 
stadia;  that  the  invaders  rushed  through  this  breach 
made  so  opportunely  to  their  hand,  and  easily  captured 
the  city.  In  this  way,  too,  was  fulfilled  the  strikim? 
menace,  "The  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  open  to 
thine  enemies;"  while  the  facility  of  capture  is  thus  pic- 
tured, "All  thy  strongholds  shall  be  like  fig-trees  with 
the  first  ripe  figs;  if  they  be  shaken,  they  shall  even 
fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater,"  ch.  iii.  12.  There  was  to 
be  a  panic  when  there  should  have  been  heroic  resist- 
ance—  "Thy  people  in  the  midst  of  thee  are  women;" 
the  leaders  or  nobles  are  in  such  haste  that  their  march 
is  impeded,  they  "stumbled,"  so  that  the  resistance 
made  was  unavailing,  when  "they  hasted  to  the  wall 
and  the  defence  was  prepared,"  ch.  ii.  5.  The  prophet 
also  pictures  the  assault  in  vivid  grouping :  the  fury 
and  defiance  of  the  fighters;  their  shields  dyed  in  blood 
as  red  as  their  scarlet  uniform  ;  the  flashing  of  the 
whetted  scythes  attached  to  the  war-chariots,  the  clank 
of  these  chariots  in  raging  conflict  around  the  walls, 
and  the  indescribable  confusion  and  noise  of  the  assault 
and  overthrow.  The  sacking  of  the  city  followed  its 
fall.  Immense  booty  fell  to  the  victors,  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  many  reigns;  for  thus  had  run  the 
divine  mandate:  "Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the 
spoil  of  gold,  for  there  is  none  end  of  the  store,"  Na.  ii.  9. 
The  population  was  marched  into  captivity,  and  the 
aristocracy  were  subjected  to  cruel  degradation:  "Thy 
people  is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and  no  man 
gathereth  them,"  Na.  iii.  is.  The  monuments  of  her 
idolatry  should  be  eagerly  seized:  "Out  of  the  house 
of  thy  gods  will  I  cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the 
molten  image,"  Na.  i.  11.  In  Jonah,  the  wickedness  of 
the  city  and  its  "violence"  are  described  as  coming 
up  to  God;  they  were  so  heinous  and  provoking.  It 
must  have  been  a  proud  and  dissolute  capital ;  and 
Nahuni  brands  it  as  "the  city  of  bloods."  "  full  of  lies 


FS02.1     King  putting  out  the  eyes  of  a  captive,  who,  with  others,  is 
held  prisoner  by  a  hook  in  the  lips.— Botta  s  Ninivc. 

and  robbery."  Its  records  on  its  own  monuments  un- 
consciously vindicate  the  justice  of  these  epithets  and 
accusations;  for  it  has  embossed  on  those  sculptures 
the  ferocity  of  its  wars,  and  its  frightful  cruelty  to 
prisoners,  some  being  decapitated  and  their  heads 
tossed  into  heaps,  others  flayed  alive,  others  dragged 
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along  pitilessly  by  an  iron  hook  through  the  upper  lip.  ^  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  Tacitus  calls  it  nrl,x  Xlno* 
and  others  impaled.  The  fury  and  rapacity  of  its  wars,  ret>i*t!ssi>na  series  A  *.*>/)•  it  (Annal.  xii.  i::V  Coins  of 
its  ruthless  disregard  of  treaties  c,r  rights,  and  its  in-  Trajan  and  Maximin  hear  the  legend.  Col.  Xiniva 
satiable  lust  of  conquest,  are  glanced  at  in  Is.  xxviii.  2:  '  I'laud.;  that  is,  Colonia  Xiniva  Claudiopolis— a  colony 

'laving   been   founded  among   its  ruins,   or  what  was 


xxxin.  8.      Assyrian  pride — that  passion  so  truly  ori- 
ental,  that  fierce  haughtiness   that   scorned   all   other 
people  and  brooked  no  control— -is  pictured  in  Js.  x.  7. 
14;  xxxvii.  24,  28;  Kze.  xxxi.  10;  Zep.  ii.  1:".     The  lion 
was  the  true  type  of  the  people. 
and  the  monster  acted  according 
to  its  nature,  as  in  the  cumulative 
repetition,  ''The  lion  did  tear  in 
pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and 
strangled   for    his    lionesses,    and 
filled    his   holes    with   prey,    and 
his  dens  with  ravin,"'  Xa  ii.  IL'. 

The  result  of  the  capture  was 
that  Nineveh  became  a  scene  of 
wide  desolation:  ''Nineveh  is 
laid  waste."  would  be  the  cry  of 
universal  astonishment,  Nu  iii.  7; 
and  in  /ephaniah  a  series  of 
images  depicts  the  same  catastro- 
phe, cli.ii.  i::-i:,:  "  He  will  stretch 
out  his  hand  against  the  north, 
and  destroy  Assyria:  and  will 
make  Xineyeh  a  desolation,  and 
dry  like  a  wilderness:  and  flocks 
shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of 
her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations: 
both  the  cormorant  and  the  bit 
tern  shall  lod^c  in  the  upper 
lintels  of  it;  their  voice  shall  sin^ 
in  tin;  windows;  desolation  shall 
be  in  the  thresholds;  for  he  shall 
uncover  the  cedar- work.  This 
is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt 
carelessly,  that  said  in  her  heart. 
I  am,  and  there  is  none  beside:-; 
me;  how  is  she  become  a  desola- 
tion, a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down 
in!  every  one  that  passeth  by 
her  shall  hiss,  and  wa--  his  hand." 
Every  trait  of  this  dismal  and 
graphic  picture  has  been  minutely 
realized.  The  flocks  pasture  at 
their  ease  among  the  ruins,  and 
tin;  wild  beasts  find  shelter  ainonir 
broken  arches  and  columns, 
matted  together  with  rank  vege- 
tation. "  Nineveh  was  of  old  as 
a  pool  of  water:"  but  the  canals 
are  choked  up.  or  are  lazily  spread 
into  marshes,  frequented  by  water-fowl.  Nor  shall 
Nineveh  be  restored;  other  cities  have  been  rebuilt, 
but  the  divine  words  are.  ''No  more  of  thy  name  shall 
be  sown;"  "the  voice  of  thy  messengers  shall  no  more 
be  heard:"  "he  will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place 
thereof;"  "he  will  make  an  utter  end;"  "affliction  shall 
not  rise  up  the  second  time;"  "  T  will  make  thy  grave, 
for  them  art  vile:"  "  there  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise." 
In  accordance  with  this  marvellous  foredoom  Nineveh 
fell,  and  fell  for  ever.  Jeremiah,  in  reviewing  "all 
the  nations,"  refers  not  to  it:  and  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  monuments  of  the  Acluemenid;e.  The  Persians 
made  no  effort  to  rebuild  it.  It  does  not  reappear 


traditionally  regarded  as  its  ruins.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  city  is  not  mentioned  in  Scriptwe  from 
tJenesis  on  to  the  period  of  Jonah,  and  that  in  his 


book  the  references  are  to  the  capital  and  its  king,  not 
to  the  empire. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  all  knowledge  of  the 
site  of  Nineveh  was  never  lost,  especially  among  the 
tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  Neubi  Yunus,  or 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  though  in  itself  a  figment, 
is  nevertheless  a  traditionary  identification  of  the  scene 
of  his  preaching.  A  fort,  too.  in  the  vicinity,  was 
called  Xinaivi.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  the 
river  on  which  the  town  of  Nineveh  once  stood,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  town  which  had  for  ever  and  totally  passed 
away.  Xenophon,  who,  with  the  ten  thousand,  en- 
camped on  the  ruins,  or  close  by  them,  speaks  of 


till    many   centuries    after    its    fall,    and    towards   the  '  them    as   a    ureat   deserted    inclosure 
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L'tesias,  followed  l>y  Diodorus,  places  the  city  on  the 
Euphrates.  Strabo  writes  that  the  Lycus  (Zab)  divides 
Aturia  (Assyria)  from  Arbelitis,  and  that  Nineveh  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Aturia.  Lucian,  of  Sainosata, 
born  oil  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  asserts,  indeed, 
that  no  vestiges  of  Nineveh  remained  in  his  time,  and 
that  none  knew  where  it  stood.  The  historians  of 
Alexander  make  no  allusion  to  it,  though  he  must  have 
passed  near  it.  and  won  his  great  battle  over  Persia 
in  the  vicinity.  Still  it  appears  that  all  along  the 
ruins  opposite  Mosul  were  regarded  as  connected  with 
the  old  city.  Thus  the  victory  of  Heraclius  over  the 
Persians,  in  (527,  is  called  by  Gibbon  the  battle  of 
Nineveh.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  a  bridge  between  Mosul  and  Nineveh, 
which  is  one  parasang  from  Arbela.  Abulfeda,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  Tavernier  in  the  seventeenth, 
refer  to  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  Assyrian  capital.  Rich  was  among  the  first 
in  recent  times  who  turned  attention  to  the  mounds 
opposite  Mosul.  Chesney  and  Ainsworth  had  seen  the 
ruins  of  K  ileh-Sherghat  in  1840,  and  made  a  report 
on  them.  Eotta  began  his  excavations  in  18-12,  and 
Layard  followed  in  184;").  The  results  of  these  two 
explorers  have  astonished  the  world,  for  the  sculptured 
slabs  brought  to  light  by  them  have  revealed  the 
dwellings,  ornaments,  history,  manners,  and  religion 
of  the  old  Assyrian  metropolis.  Many  questions,  in- 
deed, still  remain  unsettled.  Erom  the  excavations 
made  at  Nimrud,  many  were  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
marking  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  But  the  re- 
searches at  Khorsabad  turned  special  attention  to  it. 
with  its  grand  bas-reliefs  and  palaces,  and  it  was  for 
some  time  looked  upon  as  the  capital,  though  it  was 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Tigris,  on  which,  according  to 
ancient  testimony,  Nineveh  was  built.  M.  Botta,  its 
explorer,  quietly  settled  the  dispute  by  giving  his  book 
the  title  of  MonumeiiU  dc  Xhiircli.  But  similar  remains 
were  speedily  found  at  two  other  places,  Koyunjik 
and  Keramles;  so  that  Botta's  identification  was  soon 
disputed.  The  question  then  came  to  lie,  and  still  is, 
which  of  those  four  ruins,  filled  with  works  of  art  and 
architecture,  indicates  the  position  of  Nineveh;  or,  if 
any  one  of  them  may  lie  the  capital,  what  relation  d 
the  other  three  bear  to  it;  or  did  Nineveh,  in  its  vast 
quadrangular  compass,  take  in  them  all  ? 

The  size  of  tlte  city  was  certainly  very  great.  Xeno- 
phon  speaks  of  Mespila,  or  ruined  Nineveh,  as  having  a 
wall  of  bricks  50  feet  broad,  100  feet  high,  and  6  para- 
sangs  or  18  miles  in  circumference.  The  plinth  of  the 
wall  is  described  by  him  as  being  built  of  polished 
stones  full  of  shells  (\iOov  Koyx^arov) :  and  the  rocks 
round  Mosul  are  for  the  most  part  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone. Diodorus  expressly  asserts  that  it  was  a  quad- 
rangle, 150  stadia  in  length,  90  in  breadth,  and  480  in 
circumference.  It  was  thus  a  parallelogram;  its  longer 
sides  36  miles  in  length,  and  its  shorter  about  24 ;  having 
therefore  a  circumference  of  about  60  miles.  Its  walls 
were  100  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots 
could  be  driven  abreast  on  them;  and  they  were  fortified 
with  1500  towers,  all  of  them  200  feet  in  height.  Now, 
if  these  four  mounds — Nimrud,  Koyunjik,  Khorsabad, 
and  Keramles — be  taken  as  the  corners  of  a  great 
square,  the  space  so  marked  will  be  found  to  correspond 
in  area  with  the  description  of  Diodorus,  inclosing  a 
space  of  216  square  miles,  or  about  ten  times  the  area 
of  London.  Again,  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  Nineveh  is 


described  as  an  "exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days' 
journey."  The  language  is  vague;  but  if  a  day's 
journey  be  reckoned  at  20  miles,  the  description  will 
harmonize  with  that  of  the  Greek  historian.  Such  is 
Mr.  Layard's  original  theory,  to  which  he  seems  still 
to  adhere. 

But  Prof.  Rawlinson  urges  various  objections  to  the 
theory.     The  ruins  at  Nimrud,  Khorsabad,  Koyunjik, 
and    Keramles  have   separate   names,   such  names  as 
are    usually   attached    to   distinct   cities.     Nimrud   or 
Calah,    monumentally  read   as   Kalhu,   appears   for   a 
period  as  the  capital — Nineveh  being  regarded  as  but  a 
provincial  town.     Khorsabad,  or.  as  it  spells  itself,  Dur 
Sargina  (city  of  Sargon),  declares  itself  tit  be  built  near 
Nineveh,  not  at  it  or  as  a  portion  of  it.     In  Ge.  x.  12. 
Calah  is  distinguished  from  Nineveh,  and,  according 
to   the  usual   exegesis,   there    was  room   between   the 
two  for  Eesen,  "  a  great  city.''     Ancient  geographers 
make  also  a  distinction.     Strabo  calls  the  district  round 
Nineveh  Aturia  (Assyria)    (xvi.  i,s.  i),  the  name  being 
also  spelled  in  this  way  by  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7); 
while  Dio  Cassius  adds  that  ''the  T  was  used  for  s  by 
the  barbarians."     On  the  other  hand,  the  country  round 
Calah  is  termed  Calachene — the  region  just  north  of 
the  Zab.     Besides,  there  are  no  signs  of  a  continuous 
wall  reaching  to  the  four  places  mentioned;  they  are 
not  connected  by  any  series  of  fortification,  ditches  or 
ramparts.     Nay,  the  four  cities  are  as  carefully  fortified 
on  what  would,  on  Layard's  theory,  be   "  the  inside  of 
the  city,  as  they  are  in  other  directions  "--a  needless 
precaution  save  in  the  case  of  citadels  in  the  heart  of  a 
town.     Moreover,    the    parallelogram    on  which    such 
stress  has  been  laid,  and  which  has  been  constructed 
from  the  statements  of  Diodorus,  is  not  one  in  reality, 
but   is  a   rhombus,   as  Rawlinson    says,    "  very  much 
slanted  from  the  perpendicular."      These   statements 
have  considerable  weight  as  applied  to  the  theory  which 
Layard  has  rendered  so  popular  in  this  country.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  language  of  Jonah  implies   that 
Nineveh  was  for  that  age    an  immensely  large  city. 
The  phrase   "a  city  of  three  days'  journey''  is  very 
vague;   for  it  may  describe  the   circumference  of  the 
city,  or  it  may  measure  its  extremest  length,  or  more 
generally,  and  as  perhaps  the  true  sense  is,  it  may  only 
mean  that  the  city  was  so  great  that  Jonah  could  not 
carry  his  message  effectively  through  it  in  less  than 
three  days.     Besides,  it  had  in  it  "  more  than  sixscore 
thousand   persons   that  cannot   discern  between   their 
right  hand  and  their  left  hand."     If  this  phrase  mean 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  their  usual  proportion 
to  the  general  population  would  give   Nineveh  more 
than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.     But  it  is  hard  to 
attach  a  definite  idea  to  the  language.     Rawlinson  says 
that  "if  it  describe  the  entire  population  as  ignorant, 
a  city  with  120,000  inhabitants  would  deserve  the  title 
of  an  exceeding  great  city:  and  that  the  ruins  opposite 
Mosul   can  more  than  accommodate  that  number  of 
people."     It  does,  however,  seem  to  us  probable,  that 
not  the  entire  population,  but  some  distinct  or  younger 
section  of  it,   as  contrasted  with  the  rest,  is  specified 
by  the  emphatic  phrase  "that  cannot  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand."     The  city  also 
had  in  it  "much  cattle."    These  eastern  cities  never  lost 
their  rural  aspect,  the  country  being  blended  with  the 
town.     Within  their  boundaries  were  royal  demesnes, 
gardens,   parks,  vineyards,    orchards,    and   corn-fields. 
So  that  the  area  of  Koyunjik  could  not  fully  repre- 
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sent  the  ancient  city;  its  space,  according  to  Captain 
J  ones,  who  has  recently  surveyed  the  country,  affording 
accommodation  to  about  174,000,  giving  only  50  yards 
square  to  each  person  (Jour,  of  Royal  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  xv.) 
Rawlinson  holds  that  Nineveh  was  contained  in  Ko- 
yunjik  and  Nebbi  Yimus,  the  mounds  of  which  seem 
to  have  abutted  on  the  western  wall  of  the  city.  The 
places  are  both  in  the  same  line,  and  according  to 
Captain  Jones's  survey,  "from  the  north-weft  angle  of 
the  city  to  the  centre  of  the  Koyunjik  mound,  from 
that  to  the  centre  of  the  Nebbi  Yunus  mound,  and 
from  that  to  the  south-west  angle  of  the  city,  are 
exactly  equal  distances."  The  entire  extent  of  the 
city  on  its  side  next  the  river  would  be  rather  more  than. 
t\vo  and  a  half  miles;  the  northern  wall  extends  7<l(|i) 
feet,  and  is  divided  into  three  equal  portions:  the 


southern  wall  corresponds  so  far  to  the  northern,  and 
runs  in  a  straight  line  for  a  thousand  yards;  and  the 
eastern  wall,  divided  by  the  stream  of  the  Khosr-su,  is 
about  three  miles  in  length.  The  city  thus  measured 
is  an  irregular  trapezium,  or  as  Captain  Jones  calls  it, 
"a  triangle  with  its  apex  abruptly  cut  ott' to  the  south." 
The  area  is  about  1M)U  acres,  the  circumference  being 
less  than  eight  miles:  and  a  town  of  its  si/.e  might 
contain  ]75,iHj(i  inhabitants,  5 a  square  yards  being 
assigned  to  each  individual.  Such  a  citv.  with  its 
numerous  parks  and  paradises  or  gardens,  would  be  a 
great  city  even  in  ancient  tiims.  Still,  granting  the 
plausibility  of  those  conclusions,  they  fall  vastly  short 
of  the  accounts  of  Nineveh  \\hich  have  bien  trans- 
mitted to  us.  The  ruins  found  in  the  four  Assyrian 
mounds  are  the  ruins  apparently  of  fortified  palaces 
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with  vast  inclosuivs,  rather  than  of  cities,  and  the 
population  may  have  been  spread  over  the  fields  around 
them.  The  mound  of  Koyunjik  may  have  been  the 
original  site  of  Nineveh,  and  may  have  long  borne  the 
name  by  prescriptive  right;  but  as  the  city  grew. 
other  palaces  were  built,  and  those  ruined  cities,  though 
with  separate  names,  may  have  formed  a  group,  which 
in  the  time  of  Jonah  went  by  the  general  name  of 
Nineveh. 

Tin  Iti.-itiD-i/  of  tl,,:  roinitr,/.  till  a  very  recent  period, 
was  to  a  large  extent  a  series  of  mythical  exaggerations. 
The  exploits  of  Nimis,  son  of  Nimrod,  and  Semiramis 
his  queen,  \\ere  duly  chronicled-  the  lady  occupying 
as  her  due  by  far  the  larger  space.  T'.orn  of  a  g-oddess. 
and  married  first  to  a  courtier,  she  became  the  wife  of 
Ninus.  but  not  till  Mellon  her  husband,  who  would  not 
hand  her  over  to  the  king,  had  in  despair  committed 
suicide.  After  the  death  or  assassination  of  Ninus  she 
reigned  alone  for  forty-two  years.  She  is  described  as 
a  bold  and  successful  warrior,  possessing-  a  hundred 
thousand  war-chariots—carrying  her  arms  into  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  India.  Attempting  however  to  impose  on 
Stabrodates,  the  Indian  monarch,  by  an  array  of 
counterfeit  elephants  made  up  of  stuffed  ox-hidesj  she 
was  signally  defeated  and  narrowly  escaped.  She 
came  at  length  to  a  violent  end,  being  put  to  death  by 
one  of  her  sons  for  whom  she  had  conceived  an  incestu- 
ous passion.  As  painted  by  early  historians,  she  was 


ambitious,    politic,  unscrupulous,   daring,  and   voluptu- 
ous   in    character.      The    record    however    is    baseless, 
and  is  unsupported  by  any  testimony;  her  life  is  but  a 
romance,  in  which  are   ascribed    to   one   heroine  the  in- 
cidents of  many  reigns,  and  those  again  are  exaggerated 
by   fabuli-t-    a>   Ctesias,    or   by  uncritical    narrators  as 
Diodorus  Siculus.      I'.uildings  the  origin  of  \\hich  was 
unknown,   gi-antic   works  of  antiquity  the  history  of 
which  had   passed  away,   like  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Media,  were  popularly  ascribed  to  her — who,  according 
to  some  writers,  disappeared  from  earth  when  her  end 
had  come,  and   ascended   to   heaven   in   the  shape   of  a 
dove.      She   was   succeeded    by   her   son    Ninyas,    who 
lived  an  inglorious  life  of  idleness  and   sensuality — and 
according  to  the  usual  history,  all   his  successors  care- 
fully  followed    his    example,    the    last    of    them    being 
Sardanapalus,  who  is   pictured  as   a  paragon  of   sloth, 
luxury,  cowardice,  crime,  and  elaborate   folly.      At  the 
last  siege  of  Nineveh   this  king  in  despair  gathered  all 
his  treasures  together,  with  his  eunuchs  and  harem,  and 
burned  himself  with   them.      Athenaeus,  quite  in  the 
spirit   of   the  historians  referred   to,   declares  that  the 
treasure  was  worth  a   thousand   myriads   of  talents  of 
gold  and  ten  times  as  many  talents  of  silver.      Plu- 
tarch adds  that  Sardanapalus  had  a  statue  erected  to 
him  after  his  death,  with  those  words  of  his  own  com- 
position addressed  to  himself,   figured   in  the  attitude 
of  a  dancer,  'EtrOlt,  irive,  ci<£pocH<7i'ajV  ra\\a  5e  outev 
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"Eat,  drink,  be  wanton— the  rest  is  nothing/'  In 
keeping  too  with  those  romances  are  the  fictitious 
details  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  which  relates 
that  Nabuchadonosor,  king  of  Nineveh,  despatched 
Holofernes  to  subdue  the  west  of  Asia — that  this 
general,  conquering  every  opponent,  encamped  at  length  | 
in  Esdrarlon.  and  laid  siege  to  Bethulia — that  Judith,  j 
the  widow  of  Manasseh,  introduced  herself  into  his  tent  ! 
and  won  his  heart  by  her  beauty,  and  having  tempted 
him  to  drunkenness,  took  down  his  sword  and  with 
two  strokes  of  it  cut  off  his  head.  In  fine,  the  scene  of  ] 
the  legend  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  is  laid  in 
Nineveh.  Tobit  had  been  carried  away  under  Shal-  J 
manezer.  During  this  king's  reign  he  was  very  prosper- 
ous; under  Sennacherib  however  he  was  obliged  to  nee 
for  his  life,  but  returned  to  Nineveh  under  Esarhaddon. 
His  continuous  and  generous  almsgiving  was  at  length 
rewarded  :  his  blindness  was  cured ;  Asmodeus — the 
demon  who  had  killed  the  seven  husbands  of  Sara 
each  on  the  bridal  night — was  conquered  by  certain 
charms,  and  Tobias,  his  son,  was  married  in  peace. 
Tobit  advises  his  son  to  leave  Nineveh,  as  it  was  soon 
to  be  overthrown  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jonah. 
The  son  after  his  father's  death  removed  to  Ecbatana, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  127  years.  "  But  before 
he  died  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which 
was  taken  by  Nabuchadonosor  and  Assuerus;  and 
before  his  death  he  rejoiced  over  Ninive,"  Tobit  xiv.  17. 
These  are  but  specimens  of  the  stories  which  have  for 
centuries  been  current  concerning  Nineveh.  But 
modern  investigation  has  thrown  new  light  on  the 
subject,  nay,  Nineveh  has  arisen  to  tell  its  own  tale. 

The  general  topics  of  Assyrian  history  have  been 
treated  under  ASSYRIA.  We  may  now,  however,  advert 
to  some  aspects  of  that  history  which  have  special  or 
immediate  concern  with  Nineveh,  or  have  been  illus- 
trated by  its  sculptures.  Lists  of  Assyrian  kings  are 
given  by  various  writers,  as  Ctesias,  Eusebius,  and  the 
Syncellus.  But  we  mention  only  those  found  on  the 
monumental  records.  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  published,  in 
18G2,  an  Assyrian  Canon,  which  gives  a  succession  of 
kings  for  270  years,  and  harmonizes  wonderfully  with 
statements  of  Berosus  and  Herodotus.  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  from  early  times  were  rivals,  as  being  warlike 
and  aggressive  neighbours — not  unlike  England  and 
Scotland  some  centuries  ago,  in  character  and  extent 
of  population.  The  one  or  the  other  might  be  for  a 
season  predominant,  but  Assyria,  the  larger  by  far, 
obtained  a  long  supremacy,  though  Chaldaea  often 
enjoyed  its  independent  territory.  Some  of  the  monu- 
ments give  the  names  of  the  very  early  kings,  and 
many  of  them  are  contemporaneous  records.  The  first 
kings  reigned  while  the  early  Chaldaean  empire  \vas 
in  existence,  and  had  its  seat  in  lower  Mesopotamia, 
and  there  are  intimations  of  independent  intercourse 
between,  the  two  states.  Three  of  these  kings,  Asshur- 
bil-nisis,  Buzur-Asshur,  and  Asshur-vatila,  supposed 
to  have  reigned  from  1650  to  1550  B.C.  are  connected 
in  time  with  Purna-puryas  and  Durri-galazu,  among 
the  last  moiiarchs  of  the  first  Chaldaean  kingdom. 
There  is  then  a  chasm  of  two  centuries,  and  Bel- 
sumili-kapi  is  mentioned  on  a  slab  as  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty.  The  names  of  Bel-lush,  Pudil,  and  Ivalush 
are  next  found  on  bricks  and  vases  at  Kileh-Sherghat, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  have  reigned  in  lineal  suc- 
cession from  1350  to  1270  B.C.  The  son  of  Ivalush  I. 
was  Shalmaiiezer  I.,  mentioned  on  a  genealogical  slab 


and  in  a  standard  inscription  afrNimrucl  as  its  founder, 
and  who  flourished  perhaps  from  1290  to  1270  B.C. 
Under  Tiglath-i-Nin,  his  son,  great  conquests  were 
made,  for  he  inscribed  on  his  signet  "Conqueror  of 
Babylon,"  or  " Kar-dnnis."1  This  conquest  is  probably 
the  event  which  Herodotus  selected  as  the  beginning  of 
the  ' '  empire ' '  properly  so  called,  and  as  distinct  from  the 
older  kingdom.  But  Babylon  often  reasserted  its  inde- 
pendence, and  was  not  finally  subjugated  till  the  period 
of  Sargon.  Tiglath-i-Nin  was  succeeded  by  Ivalush  II.. 
about  B.C.  1250,  who  also  enlarged  the  Assyrian  terri- 
tory, for  it  is  recorded  of  him  on  a  tablet  that  his  king- 
dom was  extended  by  the  gods  Asshur,  Shanias,  Iva, 
and  Merodach.  The  first  series  of  kings  closes,  and  an 
interregnum  of  over  twenty  years  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed, or  perhaps  a  revolution  had  broken  out,  and  Nin- 
pala-zira  then  ascended  the  throne.  The  Tiglath-pileser 
cylinder  calls  him,  according  to  M.  Oppert's  translation, 
"the  king  of  the  commencement/'  as  if  he  had  been  the 
founder  of  a  new  dynasty.  His  successor  Asshur-dah-il 
enjoyed  a  long  and  happy  reign,  and  he  took  down 
the  ruinous  temples  of  the  gods  Asshur  and  Iva,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  rebuilt  them.  His  son  Mutag- 
gil-Nebo  is  recorded  as  having  been  helped  by  '•  Asshur 
the  great  lord,  according  to  the  desires  of  his  heart;" 
and  his  son  Asshur-ris-ilim  is  styled  "the  powerful 
king — the  ruler  of  rebellious  countries,"  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Cushan-rishathaim  of  the  book  of 
Judges,  though  the  ordinary  chronology  would  be 
seriously  disturbed  by  such  an  identification.  This  king- 
also  fought  and  conquered  a  king  of  Babylon  called 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  first  known  of  the  name.  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  is  the  next  sovereign,  about  B.C.  1130,  and 
there  are  lengthy  records  of  his  reign;  how  he  owed 
thanks  to  the  great  gods  Asshur,  Bel,  Sin,  Nin,  and 
Ishtar,  for  his  crown,  for  he  is  "king  of  all  kings,  and 
lord  of  lords;"  how  he  subdued  the  Muskai  or  Meshech  of 
Scripture,  and  in  four  other  campaigns  carried  his  arms 
over  into  Syria;  how  he  excelled  in  the  chase,  and  built 
or  restored  several  temples;  the  inscription  ending  with 
the  invocation  of  a  curse  on  any  one  who  should  injure 
these  tablets  or  cylinders.  The  next  king,  Asshur-bel- 
kala,  erected  some  temples  and  images.  The  history 
then  becomes  blank  for  two  centuries ;  and  about 
this  time  the  glory  of  Israel  culminated  under  Davi^l 
and  Solomon.  A  new  dynasty  apparently  rose  to  the 
government,  and  the  first  of  the  list,  Asshur-iddin-akhi 
(950-930),  was  succeeded  by  Asshur-daniii-il,  and  he 
by  Ivalush  III.  Tiglath-i-Nin  was  the  next  king, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Asshur- idanni-pal,  who  in 
ten  recorded  campaigns  carried  his  victorious  arms  into 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  He  raised  a  magnifi- 
cent palace  at  Calah,  360  feet  long  by  300  broad,  with 
great  gateways  guarded  by  man-lions;  two  of  these 
gateways  were  uncovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  the 
sculptures  are  distinguished  by  their  freedom  and  bold- 
ness. He  also  dug  a  canal,  by  which  he  brought  the 
waters  of  the  Zab  to  Calah;  and  though  he  forgot  not 
the  old  capital  of  Asshur  or  Kileh-Sherghat,  he  seems  to 
have  made  Calah  his  favourite  residence.  He  reigned 
twenty-five  years,  and  was  "Lord  from  the  upper 
Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea."  His  son  Shal- 
manezer  II.  reigned  thirty-five  years,  and  twenty-seven 
campaigns  are  ascribed  to  him.  In  the  course  of 
these  he  took  tribute  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  fought 
against  Benhadad  and  Hazael  of  Damascus,  and  there 
is  a  picture  of  Jewish  captives  carrying  tribute,  sent 
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to  him  by  Jehu   king  of  Israel.      He  built  the  central  famous  obelisk    of    black    marble    now  in   the    British 

palace   at    Ximrud,   laid  open  by  Mr.    Layard.       The  .Museum.      The  name  Jehu  occurs  in  the  second  of  the 

exploits  of    this  king,    his   battles,   the  countries  con-  five  epigraphs  near  the  top  of  this  obelisk,  and  he  gives 

quered,    and   tribute   paid   him.    an-    recorded    on   the  as  tribute  ynld.  pearls,   and  oil.     Shalmanezer's  eldest 


son  at  length  revolted  against  him,  but  the  revolt  was 
quelled  by  his  second  son  Shamas-Jva.  who  at  length 
succeeded  him:  and  his  few  exploits  are  also  recorded 
on  an  obelisk  now  also  in  the  British  Museum.  At 
this  time  the  Assyrian  empire  comprehended  as  tribu- 
taries Phu-nicia,  Syria,  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribe-. 
and  other  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Shalmane/cr's  successor  was  his  son  Ivalush 
I  V..  about  H.C.  Sin,  and  he  reckons  amoni;  his  vassal- 
Damascus,  Tyre,  Samaria,  and  F.dom.  His  principal 
wife  was  named  Semiramis,  monumentally  read  Sam 
muramit.  and  she  appears,  contrary  to  custom,  on  the 
monuments.  Perhaps,  as  Professor  Rawlinson  suggests, 
she  was  a  Babylonian  princess,  and  had  a  share  in  the 
government.  In  her  is  seen  the  .-lender  ba>is  for  the 
mythical  Semiramis  of  Ctesias  and  l)iodorus.  The 
Assyrian  Canon  next  mentions  three  nioiiarchs  of  whom 
little  is  known,  Shalmane/.er  III..  Asshur-danin-il  II.. 
and  Asshur-lush.  Tiidath-pileser  I  I.  is  the  next  Kin- 
("44  u.c.)  For  the  question  whether  he  or  any  of  the 
previous  kings  is  the  Pul  of  Scripture,  see  Pn..  At  all 
events,  under  this  king,  some  read  on  the  nioiiument.- 
the  name  of  Meiiahem,  spelled  Mi-na-kh-'i-im,  and  on 
them  is  also  an  account  of  tribute  taken  from  Beth 
Kumri  or  house  of  Omri  Samaria.  Assyria  became 
weaker  at  this  time,  for  Babylon  re-asserted  its  sove- 
reignty: and  about  this  period,  too,  must  be  placed  the 
mission  otfjonah.  As  this  Tiglath-pileser,  contrary  to 
the  usual  style,  does  not  mention  his  father,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  he  took  the  throne  by  revolutionary 
power.  He  warred  against  Babylon,  and  attacked 
Samaria,  2  Ki.  xv.  L".I.  King  Ahaz  now  offered  to  become 
his  vassal  that  he  might  secure  his  assistance  against 
Damascus  and  Samaria.  The  Assyrian  monarch 
was  not  slow  to  march,  and  I'ezin  and  Pekah  were 
soon  defeated.  J  C'h.  xxviii.  in.  Ti<_dath-pileser  records 
that  h>j  took  tribute  from  a  king  of  Judah.  called 
•Tahn-khazi  —  not  I'zziah,  as  some  suppose,  but  Je- 
hoahaz,  or  probably  Ahaz — this  name  lieing  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Assyrian  sovereign,  as  Mattaniah 
was  changed  into  Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  2  Ki. 
xxiv.  ir.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  mutilated 
inscription  apparently  recording  the  death  of  Tiezin 
(Ran-linsun,  Monarchies,  ii.  3<J8,  :iOO).  He  built  a  new  palace 

at  Ximrud.   and    was   succeeded   apparently  by   Shal- 
manezer    IV.       His   name    is  not    in  the  Canon,    but 
VOL.  II. 


Scripture  supplies  it.  _  Ki  xvii.  3,  I  Iloshea  king  of 
I  .-rail  was  menaced  by  him,  and  because  he  sought 
an  alliance  \\ith  So  kinc-  of  Egypt.  Shalmauezer  in- 
vaded  Israel,  took  Samaria,  and  imprisoned  its  king. 
Again  did  he  overrun  the  country:  Samaria  was  be- 
-icgt-d  two  years,  and  at  length  it  fell.  The  people  were 
carried  awav  "into  Assyria,  and  were  placed  in  llalah 
.ind  in  Halior  by  the  river  of  Co/an,  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  Medes."  It  would  appear  that  before  the  sieue 
of  Samaria  was  concluded,  the  rei^n  of  Shalmanezer 
had  com,,  to  au  abrupt  termination,  for  the  next  king. 
Sarii'on.  claims  the  capture  of  Samaria  as  one  of  the 
conqiie-ts  of  his  first  year:  the  name  Sargoii.  according 
to  ( )pp(  rt.  meaning  rol  </<  f'/if,  king  <1<  j'<n't«,  plainly 
indicating  that  he  \\ho  took  it  was  a  usurper.  He 
carried  hi-  arms  a-  far  a-  Ashdod  and  Kg\|,t,Is.  xx.  1,  •_'. 
Assyrian  valour  had  at  length  triumphed  everywhere, 
and  Sarjon  jn-oiidly  records  some  embassies  from 
peoples  who  had  only  heard  of  his  fame.  ( 'vprus  "in  the 
middle  of  the  seas"  being  among  the  number  who  did 
him  such  homage,  lie  built  a  great  palace  at  Khorsa- 
liad.  adorned  it  with  a  va-t  variety  of  ornaments  and 
-culptures.  enamelled  liricks  and  transparent  glass,  and 
probably  also  erected  tile  surrounding  city.  After  a 
reign  of  seventeen  years,  his  crown  devolved  on  his  son 
Sennacherib,  who,  according  to  Professor  Itawlinson, 
began  to  reign  n.r.  7(|1.  His  name  is  now  read  monu- 
mentally as  Sin-akhi-erba,  and  his  reign  lasted  twenty- 
four  years.  The  Taylor  cylinder  and  the  Bellino  cylin- 
der translated  by  Fox  Talbot  record  his  exploits.  He 
gives  a  full  account  of  his  expedition  against  Hezekiah. 
(&'(•  SKXXACHKKIU.^  Not  only  was  Sennacherib  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  royal  Assyrian  warriors,  but  he  was 
also  one  of  the  greatest  builders.  His  great  palace  at 
Kovunjik  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard,  anil  a  large 
portion  of  the  monuments  and  remains  in  the  British 
Museum  have  come  from  it.  The  sculptures  give  re- 
presentations of  the  works  and  occupations  of  every-day 
life  in  full  detail.  He  embanked  the  Tigris,  dug  canals, 
and  added  to  the  fortifications  of  his  capital.  At  length 
his  two  sons  put  him  to  death  "as  he  was  worshipping 
in  the  house  of  Xi^roch  his  god."  (.SV-r  Nl.sROCH.)  The 
two  assassins  were  obliged  to  flee,  and  Esarhaddon,  a 
younger  son,  ascended  the  throne.  To  Esarhaddon, 
read  by  Hineks  and  Oppert  as  Asshur-ak-idin.  and  who 
styles  himself  "kins  of  Assyria.  Babylon,  Egypt. 
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Meroe,  and  Ethiopia,"  nine  campaigns  are  ascribed;  his 
arms  were  carried  to  Arabia  and  Egypt;  Manasseh 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  him,  •>.  Ch.  xxxiii.  4;  and  he  intro- 
duced various  foreign,  nationalities  from  Susiana  into 
Palestine,  which  were  conducted  into  that  country  "by 
the  great  and  noble  Asnapper,"  one  of  the  high  military 
grandees,  K/.r.  iv.  2,  !i,  10.  lie  also  erected  several  temples 
and  palaces,  one  of  the  former  being  built  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Nimrud,  and  he  ravaged  former  palaces 
for  slabs  and  monuments  to  adorn  his  own.  Manas- 
sell  is  mentioned  as  furnishing  materials  for  the  erec- 
tion of  his  palace  at  Nebbi  Yimus.  After  a  reign 
of  thirteen  years  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur- 
bani-pal.  He  appears  as  a  great  and  successful  war- 
rior and  hunter.  The  famous  clay  tablets,  or  royal 
library,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  were  compiled 
under  his  patronage.  These  documents  are  religious, 
legal,  historical,  and  scientific,  comprising  grammar, 
astronomy,  and  antiquities.  He  built  a  palace  at 
Koyunjik.  near  that  of  Sennacherib,  and  adorned  it 
with  beautiful  sculptures.  His  son,  the  last  king,  is 
read  as  Asshur-emid-Ilin,  or  Asshur-izzir-pal,  who 
built  the  south-east  edifice  at  Nimrud.  This  monarch 
appears  to  be  the  Saracus  of  Abydenus,  and  the  Sar- 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks,  so  well  known  for  his  effemi- 
nacy, through  the  romance  of  Ctesias.  In  fact,  the 
Greek  historians  confounded  the  two  last  kings.  Hel- 
lenicus  speaks  of  two  kings  named  Sardanapalns;  one 
of  these  is  called  "warlike''  by  Callisthenes,  and  the 
other  was  the  synonyme  for  magnificence  and  wealth, 
as  in  Herodotus  and  Aristophanes.  Nineveh  was  in 
his  reign  attacked  by  a  joint  army  of  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, and  fell  about  B.C.  625.  Such  is  a  very  brief 
history  of  Nineveh  and  its  kings,  gathered  from  its 
own  monuments.  The  cuneiform  records  have  been 
deciphered  with  amazing  dexterity  within  these  last 
few  years.  No  doubt,  future  researches  and  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  language 
will  correct  some  previous  conclusions,  and  bring  much 
new  and  interesting  information  to  light. 

The  arts  and  architecture  of  Nineveh  were,  in  many 
features,  wonderful  as  well  as  peculiar.  The  palaces 
and  temples  were  erected  on  rectangular  mounds. 


carefully  formed  of  bricks.  When  such  an  edifice  falls 
into  ruin  the  mound  is  quickly  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion. The  sides  of  the  mounds  were  often  protected 
by  heavy  stone  masonry.  The  walls  of  the  edifice 
were  usually  very  thick,  not  less  than  five  feet,  and 


|506.]      Assyrian  Temple  on  banks  of  a  river.     Layard's  Nineveh. 

sometimes  fifteen  feet.  They  were  pannelled  with  slabs 
of  gypsum  or  coarse  alabaster  often  fixed  by  metallic 
cramps,  and  these  highly  ornamented  slabs  were  also 
sculptured  and  inscribed.  The  roof  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  beams  supported  by  the  wall,  and  twigs  or 
branches  plastered  with  clay  were  laid  across  them. 
As  the  trees  in  Assyria  were  small  and  unfit  for  ex- 
tended roofing,  the  rooms  are  unusually  narrow,  the 
grand  hall  at  Nimrud  being  160  feet  long  and  only  35 
feet  broad.  The  ceilings  were  painted  with  gaudy 
splendour  and  sometimes  inlaid  with  ivory.  The  walls 
of  these  chambers  were  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height, 
had  always  several  doors,  and  were  covered  with 
historical  sculptures;  each  of  the  numerous  chambers 
containing  the  pictorial  history  of  a  different  scene  or 
campaign.  The  entrance  through  the  first  or  outmost 
portals  was  guarded  by  symbolic  monsters — human- 


Xorth-east  court  of  Temple,  Khorsabad— Entrances  guarded  by  winged  bulls.     Botta's  Ninive. 


headed  bulls  of  colossal  shape;  and  the  visitor  ascend- 
ing to  a  higher  platform,  came  next  to  a  gateway, 
sometimes  ninety  feet  in  width,  and  guarded  also  by 
winged  bulls,  Behind  those  bulls  was  the  great  door 
of  the  palace,  a  single  door  of  wood,  opening  into  a 
long  entrance  or  passage  adorned  with  sculptures. 
Passing  through  another  portal,  the  visitor  came  into 
the  inner  court,  and  from  that  into  the  state  apart- 
ments, in  some  cases  a  suite  of  ten  rooms.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  these  edifices  were  lighted,  and  the 


solution  depends  on  another  question,  whether  they 
had  an  upper  story.  Layard  and  Fergusson  hold  the 
affirmative,  and  the  upper  story  is  seen  to  advantage  in 
Mr.  Fergusson's  ideal  restorations;  but  M.  Botta  and 
Rawlinson.  on  apparently  good  grounds,  decide  in  the 
negative.  No  theory  as  to  the  mode  of  lighting  them  is 
at  all  satisfactory;  probably  the  larger  rooms,  as  in  Greek 
temples,  were  uncovered,  and  a  projecting  ledge  being 
carried  round  the  four  sides,  awnings  might  be  used  on 
rainy  and  sultry  days;  or  they  might  get  timber  from 
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Lebanon,  ami  the  roof,  spanned  from  wall  to  wall.  .  ders  are  often  pictured  in  sieves.  The  war-chariot 
might  have  louvres  for  the  admission  of  light.  Refer-  j  was  superbly  decorated:  the  horses  appear  with  plumed 
ence  is  made  to  "  cedar- work,"  ZeP.  ii.  H.  According  heads,  tasselled  necks,  their  backs  covered  with  em- 
to  Layard  a  small  drain  leads  from  every  chamber,  as  i  broidered  cloths.  Chariots  and  cavalry  were  a  strikino- 
if  water  required  to  be  carried  off.  It  may  be  added  i  part  of  the  imperial  forces,  and  formidable  to  such  ene* 


mies  as  the  Israelites— "  their  horses'  hoofs  shall  be 
counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind," 
In  Judith,  Holofernes  is  said  to  have 


that  the  arch,  both  pointed  and  round,  was  freely  em- 
ployed. The  plates  of  M.  Flandin,  Layard,  .Botta. 
and  Rawlinson  give  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  ap- 
pearance, size,  form,  and  splendour  of  those  palatial  had  1:2,000  mounted  archers.  Their  infantry, "too,' is 
edifices.  The  mural  representations  furnish  a  com-  depicted  by  the  same  prophet  as  swift,  compact!  disc'ip- 
mentary  on  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxiii.  12-10 :  "She  j  lined,  and"  well  armed.  "None  shall  be  weary  nor 
doted  upon  the  Assyrian*  her  neighbours,  captains  and  :  stumble  among  them:  none  shall  slumber  nor  sleep; 
rulers  clothed  most  gorgeously,  horsemen  riding  upon  i  neither  shall  the  girdle  of  their  loins  be  loosed,  nor  the 
horses,  all  of  them  desirable  young  men.  She  increased  latchet  of  their  shoes  be  broken:  whose  arrows  are  sharp, 
her  whoredoms;  for  when  she  saw  men  portrayed  upon  and  all  their  bows  bent."  [s.  v.  2:,  28.  No  war-chariots 

have    as    yet    been    discovered. 
_>d  asserts  that  they  were  used,  but  his  autho- 
4'reat.     The  clause,  "in  the  fire  or  -learn 
weapons    are    the    chariots."    X;i.  ii.  .|,   already 
Chaldaea,  the  land  of  their  nativity."     The  description  j  referred   to,  seems   to   imply  the  use  of  such  chariots, 
is  that  of  an  eye-witness;  each  clause  is  strikingly  veri      and   such   is   the   interpretation  of   Gesenius,   Maurer! 


armed    with    scvtl 


the  wall,  the  images  of  the  (.'haldaeans  portrayed  with 

vermilion,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceed-  <  'tesias  inde 

ing  in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  rity  is  not 

to  look  to.    after   the  manner  of    the    Babylonians   of  of    iron 


lied   by  the  excavations.      The   "captain*  an 
clothed  most  gorgeously,"  appear  on  the  walls  di 
in  the  richest   style  ..f  oriental  ma-niriceiie,-.  an< 


tin- 


Ewald.    -and  Henderson,  who  renders  "the  chariots  are 
furnished    with   fiery  scythes."      It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  warlike  array  described  in  the  verse  is  that  of 
aih' 


warlike  scenes  are  most  abundant.  "  Horsemen  ridin-  the  besiegers,  and  the  reference  in  ch.  iii.  •_'  may  be  the 
upon  horses"  were  a  chief  Assyrian  force,  and  eques  same  -"the  noise  of  the  whip  and  the  noise  of  the 
triau  figure.*  are  often  exhibited;  horses  of  noble  breed,  rattling  of  wheels,  the  horse*  prancing  and  the  chariots 
high  spirit,  and  bold  attitude,  decked  with  showy  trap-  bounding,  the  inountin-  of  horsemen,  the  -.learning  of 
pings  and  harness,  while  the  men  that  ride  them  are  in  j  swords,  and  the  flashing  of  spears."  For  numerous 

illustration*,  see  Aims.  AioiorK.)  Affairs 
"f  state  are  frequently  represented:  the  kin- 
in  hi*  glory  going  to  war;  receiving  booty 
or  captives,  or  making  a  treaty  of  peace: 
behind  him  the  eunuch  \sith  beardless  double 
chin,  carry  in-  a  fly-flapper  or  an  umbrella. 
The  government  uas  despotic  -  it  was  centred 
in  the  kin-.  The  provinces  were  ruled  by 
satraps,  and  their  state  and  retinue  were  so 
magnificent  that  the  monarch  boasts  "Are 
not  my  princes  altogether  kings  '"  In  a  coun- 
try vanquished,  the  conquero)- secured  some 
memorial  of  his  conquest  -  either  an  inscrip- 
tion on  some  conspicuous  rock  or  on  stone 
blocks.  1 1  is  name  and  martial  achievements 
•  duly  registered,  and  his  person  is  figured  in  priestly 
ics.  Several  of  these  memorials  are  now  in  the 


feature,  form,  and  graceful  carriage,  "desirable  young 
men"— "'princes  to  look  to."  Vermilion  or  red  dve  is 
a  favourite  colour  in  all  the  decorations.  The  "dyed  BritMi  Mu*eui 

.ttire  upon   their   heads  '   must  have   been   character-  '        Little  is  known  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people:    they 
c   while  the  hair  was   plaited  or  twisted  into  innu-     easily  fell  into  ruin,  and   lay  buried   in  the  n!as        he 
merable  clusters  or  masses   of    cm-Is.     "Girded  with     " 


girdles  on  their  loins  ".-every  figure  is  girt  with  sash 


or  belt,  indispensable  to  the  wearing  of 
ments,  with  their  multitudinous  folds  and  adjustments. 
Ezekiel  says  again,  ch.  xxvii.  11,  "The  men  of  Arvad. 
with  thine  army,  were  upon  thy  walls  round  about, 
and  the  Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers:  they  hanged 
their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about;  they  have 
made  thy  beauty  perfect."  The  words  are  continually 
verified  on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Gammadim  is, 
however,  not  a  proper  name,  but  signifies  troops  of 
tried  valour,  placed  in  those  ''towers"  as  a  kind  of 
forlorn  hope. "  The  towers  and  the  siege— the  battles 
and  the  prisoners— the  war-chariots  meeting  and  dash- 
ing into  conflict— are  often  depicted.  The  principal 
weapons  were  the  bow,  spear,  and  sword  or  dagger. 
The  soldiers  were  clad  in  scaly  armour;  the  battering- 
rams,  catapults,  mining  instruments,  and  scaling-lad- 


bricks  or  mud  of  which  they  were  built  fast  dissolving 
into  earth  or  soil.  Nor  do  the  monuments  throw  light 
on  the  subject,  for  they  are  filled  with  scenes  from  the 
chase  or  war— fields,  trees,  and  fortresses.  But  there  is 
one  village  depicted,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  Assyrian 
dwellings  of  the  common  sort  were  built  of  mud,  without 
windows,  and  had  either  a  flat  roof,  or  one  rising  into 
a  cone,  with  an  opening  at  the  top— while  the  houses, 
though  closely  arranged,  yet  stand  separate  from  each 
other. 

The  arts  had  reached  a  high  state  in  ancient  Nineveh. 
Many  seals  and  cylinders  have  been  recovered.  The 
sculptures  and  paintings  are  full  of  expression  and  life, 
freer  and  more  natural  too  than  those  of  Egypt.  The 
Assyrian  artists  did  not  excel  in  modelling  statues, 
which,  however,  do  not  often  occur,  and  they  are 
characterized  by  an  undue  flatness  or  want  of  breadth 
in  the  side  view,  as  if  they  were  intended  only  to  be 
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seen  directly  iu  front.  But  their  genius  developed 
itself  in  bas-reliefs,  and  they  used  this  art  for  every 
purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  for  it  was  to  them 


what  painting  is  to 


ur  modern  world.      Through  this 


•u-t  _  in  which  so  many  scenes  taken  from  nature  and 
life,  as  war,  religion,  the  chase,  daily  occupations. 
kitchen  utensils,  cooking  and  feasting,  are  represented 
—  we  have  c  .me  to  know  the  ancient  Asshur  with  some 
t'amiliarity  and  completeness.  lias-reliefs  have  been 
traced  hack,  as  at  Ximrud,  to  the  period  of  Asa  king 
of  Judah,  ten  centuries  before  Christ.  At  first  the 
work  is  rude  but  spirited,  gradually  it  throws  off  its 
stiffness  and  conventionality,  and  appears  at  its  best 
in  the  davs  of  Esarhaddoii  or  his  son,  about  640  B.C. 


or  indicated  the  time.  Delineations  of  ships,  both  for 
war  and  trading,  are  found.  The  imports  must  have 
been  extensive:  "Thou  hast  multiplied  thy  merchants 
above  the  stars  of  heaven/'  Xa.  iii.  ifi;  Eze.  xxvii.  23,  24. 
Gold  and  other  metals,  ivory,  precious  stones  and 
spices,  seem  to  have  been  brought  into  the  country  in 
abundance,  and  the  exports  may  :il.-o  have  been  on  a 
large  scale.  The  Phoenician  mariners,  according  to 
Herodotus  (i.  \:,  brought  home  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
merchandise.  The  productions  of  her  looms  were  cele- 
brated, as  were  also  several  of  her  perfumes.  Horace 
refers  to  the  Assyrian  nard:  Assyriaijuc  nardo  potamm 
imcti  (lib.  ii.  n);  but,  as  Rawlinson  says  on  this  point, 
these  odours  may  have  only  been  conveyed  by  her  from 
other  regions,  for  she  must  have  been  rather  a  spice- 
seller  than  a  spice- producer  (Ancient  Monarchies,  ii.  llrA 
There  are  representations  of  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  of  the  various  forms  and  means  of  irriga- 


Bas-relief,  Brit.  HUB. 


The  vases  or  urns  of  clay  are  beautifully  moulded,  and 
resemble  Egyptian  pottery.  Some  of  the  bronzes  are 
of  graceful  symmetry.  Metallic  ornaments,  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  and  clasps  display  great  taste  and  skill. 
Chairs  and  couches  of  beautiful  shapes  are  often  inlaid 
with  ivory.  The  lion  was  a  sort  of  national  emblem: 
and  a  frequent  ornament  on  furniture,  weights,  and 
jewels,  is  his  head  or  claws,  warranting  the  imagery  in 
the  bold  challenge  of  Nahum,  di.  ii.  n,  "Where  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  lions,  and  the  feeding-place  of  the  young 
lions,  where  the  lion,  even  the  old  lion,  walked,  and 
the  lion's  whelp?"'  Vessels  such  as  bowls  and  bottles 
of  glass,  both  transparent  and  beautifully  coloured,  have 
been  found,  and  a  magnifying  lens  of  rock-crystal  was 
discovered  at  Ninmul.  The  garments  of  the  better 
class  were  woven  of  linen,  wool,  or  silk,  and  though 
capacious  in  size,  were  worn  with  stately  gracefulness. 
The  silk  of  the  country  was  famous,  and  was  spun  by 
a  large  silkworm  not  found  elsewhere.  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  Assyria  lombijx  as  a  becoming  dress  for  women 

(Mist.  Nat.  xi.  23V 

The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  music,  and 
various  musical  instruments  are  sculptured  on  the 
monuments.  We  have  the  harp,  with  eight,  nine,  or 
ten  strings:  the  lyre,  of  no  less  than  three  kinds;  the 
guitar,  the  double-pipe,  the  tambourine,  cymbals,  dul- 
cimer, drums,  and  trumpets.  (See  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS.) Bands  of  musicians  formed  an  important  part 
of  military  and  religious  processions,  and  in  such  bands 
there  appear  to  have  been  leaders  or  persons  that  kept 


MO.  |      liaising  water  by  means  of  the  Shadoof. -Bas-relief 


tion.  Irrigation,  indeed,  was  a  prime  means  of  fertility; 
the  entire  country  appears  to  have  been  intersected 
with  aqueducts  and  canals.  For  this  purpose  the  Tigris 
was  dammed  at  several  points,  and  various  other 
engineering  expedients  were  resorted  to.  The  climate 
and  productions  were  probably  much  the  same  as  at 
the  present  day.  The  fertility  of  many  districts  is  still 
great,  and  wherever  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  pas- 
tures and  crops  spring  into  immediate  luxuriance. 
Dates,  olives,  figs,  citrons,  wheat,  barley,  and  millet 

are  often  referred  to 
by  ancient  writers, 
as  Herodotus  (i.  92). 
The  implements  of 
agriculture  must  have 
been  simple,  yet,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed 
figure  of  a  plough, 
from  a  sculpture  of 
the  period  of  Esarhaddoii,  the  bowl  and  tube  rising 
from  the  centre  seem  a  contrivance  intended  for  sowing 
the  seed  in  drills.  The  plough  is  supposed  to  have 
been  drawn  by  two  oxen  moving  in  line  the  one  before 
the  other.  Scales  and  weights  are  also  pictured  on  the 
monuments;  many  metallic  weights  have  been  found; 
and  there  appears  to  have  been,  at  one  time  at  least, 
a  clay  currency,  as  small  pieces  of  clay  bear  upon  them, 
according  to  Mr.  Birch's  reading,  an  order  to  pay  a 
certain  weight  of  gold. 
The  religion  of  Assyria,  as  gathered  from  the  Ninevitic 


611.1    Assyrian  Plough.-   The  Karl  of 
Aberdeen's  black  stone.— Kawlinson. 


NINEVEH  :: 

monuments,  was  probably  at  first  a  species  of  Sabaism 
—  the  host  of  heaven  was  deified  and  adored — sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  with  zodiacal  signs,  are  often  engraven 
on  cylinders.  Idols  were,  however,  in  course  of  time 
introduced;  and  the  heroes  or  benefactors  of  other  and 
ancient  times  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  divinities. 


NINEVEH 


The  father  of  the  race,  from  being  its  patron  orew  into 
its  god.  and  national  pride  in  him  deepened  at  len-th 
into  religious  veneration.  Then-ton-,  at  the  head  of 
the  pantheon  stood  Asshur,  the  deified  patriarch,  his 
name  and  that  of  the  country  being  the  same:  and  he 
is  regarded  as  "the  great  god,  king  of  all  the  gods." 
the  national  divinity,  giving  each  king  life  and  power. 
The  sovereign  \\heii  referring  to  him  calls  him  '•  As>hur 
my  lord  ;"  his  people  are  "the  servants  of  Asshur."  and 
his  foes  the  ••enemies  of  Asshur."  This  deitv  was  never 
superseded,  though  he  had  at  leii-th  many  colleagues 
or  rivals.  His  common  emblem  is  that  of  a  winded 
circle  or  globe,  with  a  single  figure  and  sometimes  a 
triune  human  figure  in  the  centre,  and  this  svmbol  is 
generally  found  in  immediate  connection  with  the  sove- 
reign. The  sacred  tree  was  al».  associated  with  A-.-hur 
— connected  perhaps  with  the  biblical  Asherah.  rendered 


[513.]      Two  forms  of  the  Sacrod  Tree.     Has  reliefs,  lint.  Mus. 

-grove''— and  perhaps  also  derived  ultimately  from 
the  Edenic  tree  of  life.  Other  Assyrian  -ods  were 
Ami,  often  placed  after  Asshur.  Bil'  or  Bel,  Hea  or 
Hoa,  Myletta  or  Beltis,  Sin  or  the  Moon,  Shamas  or 
the  Sun.  Vnl  or  Iva  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt. 
Gula  the  sun -goddess,  Nin.  after  whom  the  capital 
was  named,  and  whose  symbol  is  the  winded  bull 
Merodach,  Nergal,  Islnar,  and  Nebo.  Some  of  these 
gods  were  borrowed  from  Chaldaea.  Each  «od  was 
usually  associated  with  a  corresponding  goddess-  and 
the  god  and  his  idol,  made  of  metal,  clay,  or  stone, 
were  identified,  as  in  the  challenge  of  Rabshakeh  H 
xxxvi.  19,20.  Sacrifice  was  offered  "to  them,  and  altars 
of  various  shapes  have  been  found.  Solemn  processions 
were  made,  and  the  king  appears  to  be  also  a  priest— his 
person  was  divinely  sacred,  and  his  palace  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  temple— though  there  was  at  the  same 


j  time  a  regular  priesthood.  Fasting,  as  seen  in  the  book 
of  Jonah,  may  not  have  been  an  uncommon  ordinance. 
The  prophet  Nahum  styles  Nineveh  "  the  mistress  of 
witchcrafts,"  and  many  superstitious  forms  of  ascer- 
taining the  will  of  Heaven  must  have  been  in  constant 
practice.  Layard  mentions  that  dark  spots  resemblino- 
blood  are  seen  on  the  slabs  which  form  the  entrance 
to  the  oldest  palaces  in  Nimrud.  The  nation  appears 
to  have  been  intensely  religious;  religious  symbols  are 
lound  not  only  on  the  robes  and  armour  of  the  kino-, 
and  on  the  columns  and  friezes  of  public  buildings,  but 
also  on  chariots,  trappings  of  horses,  and  on  ordinary 
household  furniture  —  hangings,  tables,  chairs,  and 
couches.  The  sensual  or  phallic  symbols,  so  common 
in  classical  countries  are  not  found  in  Assyria;  yet.  if 
the  worship  of  Beltis  in  Assyria  resembled  at  all  her 
worship  in  Babylon  (Hen.d.  i.  199\  it  must  have  been 
grossly  lascivious,  as  women  were  required  to  o'o  once 
in  their  lives  to  her  temple,  and  prostitute  themselves  to 
the  first  man  who  wished  them.  The  prophet  Nahum 
calls  Nineveh  "the  well-favoured  harlot,  that  selleth 
nations  through  her  whoredoms:"  l,ut  this  language 
may  refer,  in  Jewish  prophetic  style,  to  shamefaced 
and  proselyti/Jiii;'  idolatries. 

As-oeiuted  with  the  national  worship  were  tho-c  c.  m- 
posite  animal  figures,  with  the  grotesque  appearance  of 
which  we  are  now  so  \\ell  acquainted.  The  idea  em- 
bodied in  those  strange  forms  must  have  been  familiar 
to  tli.'  ancient  and  eastern  world.  Mollifications  of 
Midi  figures  are  found  in  the  Sphinxes  of  Kuvpt,  and 
have  also  been  sought  in  the  cherubim  (art  CiiKnriu.M). 
These  figures  guard  the  sacred  thresholds  in  Nineveh, 
as  if  such  a  function  needed  the  strength  of  a  bull,  the 
courage  of  a  lion,  the  intelligence  of  a  man,  and  the 
winged  speed  of  an  eagle.  In  Assyria  and  K-ypt  they 
occur  as  outer  guardian- and  representatives,  whereas  in 
the  Hebrew  worship  they  were  concealed  in  the  dense 
-loom  of  the  holy  of  holies.  Perhaps,  apart  from  the 
-pecial  human  relations  of  the  Hebrew  cherubim,  the 
generic  idea  underlying  the  strange  symbol  was  that 
the  noblest  creatures  on  earth  are  claimed  bvCi.las 
In-  >ervants:  that  their  highest  duty  and  honour  is  to 
1111  '"''I''  bim.  and  to  keep  his  temples  from  profane 
mtni>ion:  and  that  the  divine  service  in  it-  ideal  per- 
fection is  such  as  combines  in  it  the  various  elements 
of  intellect  and  power,  which  those  forms  in  their  com- 
posite unity  symboli/.e. 

Rui\  (,„<{  'lamjini'ic.-  -Sprung  from  A.-slmr,  the  As- 
syrians were  a  Shemitic  race,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  connection  of  Nineveh  with  the  CushiteNim- 
rod.  Herodotus  (vii.  cs)  says  of  them,  "by  the  Greeks 
they  were  called  Syrians,  and  by  the-  barbarians  Assyri- 
ans." This  blunder  has  been  repeated  even  by  Niebuhr 
and  others.  But  the  names  are  quite  distinct,  Syria 
being  TV«,  or  Tyre,  as  it  is  given  in  English,  and  Assyria 
being  T-;>»,  a  very  different  word.  In  fact  Asshur 
means  the  country,  an  Assyrian,  the  national  divinity, 

or  the  town:  the  determinative  »-Y  Ixforc  it  showing 
when  it  signifies  the  god.  The  Assyrians  were  thus 
allied  to  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  northern  Arabs,  and 
Jews,  and  they  were  not  unlike  the  latter  in  general 
physiognomy,  only  they  were  apparently  robuster  in 
limb  and  heavier  in  feature.  The  tongues  of  these 
races  are  similar  too  in  structure.  The'  language  of 
Nineveh  and  Assyria  has  been  studied,  and  its  cunei- 
form alphabet  has  been  deciphered,  by  Grotefend,  Bur- 


X1XEVEH 
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In.scribe<l  Cylinder;- 


nouf,  Westergaard,  Lassen.  Hincks,  Oppert,  Eox  Talbot, 
and  Rawlinson.  The  elementary  shape  of  the  letter 
is  the  wedge  Y>  °f  various  forms,  and  placed  in  all 
directions  —upright,  horizon- 
tal, diagonal.  The  alpha- 
bet  is  svllabic  in  structure  — 
the  vowels  representing  the 
sounds  A,  I,  and  U,  and  the 
majority  of  the  sixteen  con- 
sonants producing  each  six 
syllables,  either  as  it  precedes 
or  follows  the  vowel.  Eacli 
simple  vowel  sound  may  also 
combine  with  two  conson- 
ants, but  the  number  of  such 
double  combinations  is  limited 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
This  alphabet,  so  far  as  ascer- 
tained, has  at  the  utmost 
two  hundred  and  fifty  differ- 
ent characters.  Another  set  of  characters  is  called 
determinative,  and  is  prefixed  to  certain  names : 

thus  T  shows  that  the  next  word  is  a  man's  name. 
So  too  the  plural  is  marked  by  p"**-  fvn-'l  the  dual 
by  |T.  The  difference  between  an  ideographic  and 

a  phonetic  sign  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way: — If 
we  write  the  phrase  Ivan  L,  the  I  in  Ivan  has  its 
usual  power  as  a  vowel- sound;  but  the  I  after  it  has  no 
sound,  it  merely  carries  with  it  or  represents  the  idea 
of  first.  The  tongue  itself  is  Shcmitic.  allied  to  Hebrew, 
Phoenician,  and  Chaldee.  Thus  its  conjunction  U,  and, 
is  the  Heb.  \  ran,  and,  as  in  Hebrew,  ki  signifies  "if." 
Its  first  personal  pronoun  is  anaku,  Hebrew  anoki,  'DiNi! 
its  second  is  atta,  Heb.  nriN;  aim  is  "father,"  Heb.  ass; 
naliar  is  "a  river,"  Heb.  in:,  &c.  The  numerals  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  Hebrew.  Feminine  nouns  end 
in  it  or  at,  like  Hebrew  nouns  in  itfi.  Possessive  pro- 
nouns are  represented  by  suffixes,  much  the  same  as 
those  in  Hebrew,  c  is  the  relative,  as  often  in  the  later 
biblical  and  in  the  rabbinical  Hebrew.  The  interroga- 
tive, as  in  Hebrew,  is  rra.  As  in  Aramaic,  there  is  no 
prepositive  article — the  "emphatic  state"  is  used  in- 
stead of  it.  By  a  process  which  Oppert  calls  mimma- 
tion,  and  which  applies  to  indeclinable  words,  the  letter 
in  plays  an  important  part,  as  in  the  analogous  forms 
in  Hebrew  DW,  "daily;"  c:n,  "  for  nought."  Xouns  are 
formed  as  in  Hebrew  by  prefixing  o,  and  such  nouns 
signify  instrument,  action,  or  state;  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  nouns  proper,  3  is  also  used,  as  in  the  names 
Nimrod,  Xisroch,  Xergal,  Xineveh,  &.c.  The  conju- 
gations are  five  principal,  four  of  which  correspond  to 
kal,  niphal,  piel,  and  liipliil,  and  the  others  are  the 
same  as  the  well-known  Chaldee  forms.  The  verb  is 
conjugated  by  the  aid,  as  in  Hebrew,  of  pronominal 
suffixes,  and  it  has  no  tenses.  The  roots  are  generally 
biliteral,  the  Hebrew  ones  being  usually  triliteral,  as 
•mit,  to  die,  Heb.  rro;  sib,  to  dwell,  Heb.  nr\  The 
proper  names  are  all  but  universally  Semitic,  and  not 
Arian  or  Medo-Persic;  and  they  were  commonly  signi- 


*  1.  Terra-cotta  Cylinder,  containing  the  annals  of  the  reign 
of  Sargon  king  of  Assyria,  about  the  year  721  B.C.  —  From 
Khorsabad. 

2,  Hexagonal  terra-cotta,  containing  annals  of  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  (B.C.  70'J  to  694),  with  an 
account  of  the  expedition  against  Hezekiah.- — From  Koyunjik. 


ficant.  A.sshur,  the  name  of  -the  primal  god,  is  found 
in  many  of  them;  and  there  occur  such  terms  as  sltamas, 
meaning  servant;  tlylath,  adoration,  and  mutaggil, 
adoring — a  participial  form  from  the  same  root;  pal  is 
son,  allied  to  the  Aramaic  bar;  sar  is  king,  ris  is  head, 
Heb.  ILW,  kc.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Assyrian 
grammar  of  M.  Oppert  can  lie  easily  studied,  as  the 
Assyrian  words  are  written  in  Hebrew  characters. 

The  Assyrian  records  are  found  generally  on  stone 
or  clay;  and  the  latter  being  more  easily  and  speedily 
engraven  with  a  triangular  instrument,  was  most  fre- 
quently employed.  Hexagonal  or  octagonal  cylinders, 
from  a  foot  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  of  terra-cotta, 
were  used  by  the  kings,  and  deposited  in  the  corners  of 
royal  structures.  Bulls,  lions,  and  obelisks  also  bear 
inscriptions  on  them.  Xo  other  material  to  bear  writ- 
ing has  been  discovered  in  Xineveh,  though  the  use  of 
something  that  served  as  paper  has  been  surmised.  The 
employment  of  prepared  clay  for  writing  on  is  appa- 
rently an  old  custom.  Josephus  (Antiq.  i.  2,  3)  records 
the  tradition  that  Seth  and  his  family  inscribed  on  two 
pillars  of  brick  and  stone  the  wisdom  of  their  age — 
especially  ffo<pia.v  irepi  ra  ovpdvta — astronomy.  It  was 
natural  that  Ezekiel,  in  the  land  of  captivity,  should 
be  thus  commanded:  "Take  thee  a  tile,  and  lay  it 
before  thee,  and  portray  upon  it  the  city,  even  Jeru- 
salem," Eze.  iv.  i.  Reference  to  the  Babylonian  custom 
of  writing  on  bricks  (coctilibus  laterculis)  is  found  in 
Pliny  (llisi.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  s.  r.r). 

The  characters  on  these  bricks  and  slabs  had  long 
been  observed,  but  nothing  could  be  made  of  them. 
Hyde  affirmed  they  were  arbitrary  marks  or  ornaments: 
and  Lichtensteiii  fancied  that  he  read  in  them  sen- 
tences from  the  Koran.  It  was  by  a  patient,  tentative 
process,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  language 
was  reached.  Recurring  proper  names  were  first  de- 
ciphered, as  in  the  inscription  of  Darius  at  Behistun, 
and  gradually  the  language  of  the  Babylonian,  Assyrian, 
and  Elymaean  remains  was.  interpreted.  Duplicate 
names,  verified  by  the  parallel  portions  of  the  same 
inscription  in  another  language,  led  to  the  formation 
of  an  alphabet,  and  duplicate  phrases  brought  out 
the  significance  of  words.  Besides  the  more  formal 
wedge-shaped  writing,  there  was  also  employed  a 
cursive  character,  more  difficult  to  decipher — nay,  it 
is  sometimes  so  small  and  so  close  that  a  magnifying 
glass  is  needed  to  ascertain  the  forms.  In  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  records,  a  be- 
ginning only  has  been  made,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  a  further  investigation  will  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  philosophy,  science,  and  annals  of  the  early 
world. 

Treatment  of  dead. — It  is  strange  that  no  representa- 
tions of  burial  occur  on  the  monuments,  and  that  no 
tombs  have  been  discovered  in  the  mounds.  Layard 
indeed  regards  the  great  cone  at  Ximrud  as  a  royal  tomb, 
but  no  human  remains  have  been  found ;  and  other 
tombs,  such  as  those  excavated  at  Koyunjik,  by  Rassam, 
the  Russian  vice-consul,  are  said  to  be  "of  undoubtedly 
post- Assyrian  date."  It  is  as  remarkable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Chaldaea  is  full  of  tombs,  every  mound  be- 
tween Xiffar  and  Mugeyer  being  a  burial-place.  Arrian 
(De  Exped.  Alexand.  vii.  22)  says  that  the  tombs  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  were  constructed  in  the  marshes  south 
of  Babylon,  and  Chaldaea  appears  really  to  have  been 
the  ancient  necropolis  of  Assyria.  Warka,  the  old 
Erech,  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  cemetery,  and  "the  whole 
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region  of  lower  Chaldaea  abounds  in  sepulchral  cities 
of  immense  extent."  (Lofuis's  Chaldaea  and  Susiaua,  p. 
IDS,  1U!»). 

[l.ayMd'&A'ineveh.a.K&'hisXineveh  and  Babylon;  SirH.  Ruwlin 
son's  Xut'.g  to  IhrodutM;  Prof.  Rawliiison' s  Four  (>V<««  E,i,j,i,-itt; 
Rich's  Babylon  and  Po'fCj-olis;  ChwoUou  iib-:r  die  L'ibcrreste  d> 
nit.-io6yio»n'«cA«iXff«ra««i-(St.Petereburgh,1859);Bonomi'sA'iii- 

tcehdhd  its  Palaces;  Fergusaoii'a  Palaces  of  Xineveh  a,ul  t'c,-fi- 
ijolix  R'Stoi-al;  Vaux's  Xinti'di  o.iid  }'(r?epolit;  Opperfs  Element 
dt  la  Grammaii-e  As«yritn*e  (Paris,  1>GO',  Ln  Pasta  de  Sargon 
(Paris,  ISO:!),  Clu-'mol-fiie  dis  B"'<.  d  Asm;:  (1S57);  Oppert  i-t 
Menant,  11, -and-;  Invrlption  <>(  Khr,r?<'>i"<t  (Paris,  lst.;.j);  '•Tin- 
Assyrian  Verb,"  s<mie  papers  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  Jimrnul  <•/  ftm-i-'d 
Literature  (Itfc);  Braudis  Rervni  At*</i:  '1'em'u.  Kni(n<l,it.  (Bonn, 
1S53),  and  his  iticr  d>.n  hiflu,:  Gcirinn,  A:c.:  Inch,  1):  Xu,o  urbe: 
Marc.  Nielmhr,  G'tcltifM,.-  Aasurs  ;  1'ux  Talbut,  Ass>irii',i  Test* 
E.cplatwl  (London,  IS.'.O;;  .Menant,  /.-.-•  K-riti'.rai  Cinmibrmes 
(Paris,  IS''-").  I"  tliis  last  «nrk  the  history  of  cuneiform  dis 
eoveiy  is  fully  ;_'iveii.  ] 

NIS'ROCH.  The  name  of  an  idol,  in  whose  temple 
at  Nineveh  Sennacherib  was  assassinated  by  his  sons, 
^  Ki.  xix.  37;  Is.  xxxvii.  ::•>.  According  to  Cesenius  and 
others  the  name  is  Shemitic  compounded  of  insr,  an 
eagle,  with  the  intensive  termination  ocli  —and  -imiities 
therefore  the  "great  eagle."  Seldeii  De  Diis  Syris,  Syntag. 
ii.  id)  confesses  his  ignorance  of  this  god  "me  nee 
quidquam  scire  nee  hacteinis  le-'is.-e  fateor.  I'.eyer. 
in  his  Additamenta.  refers  it  to  Noah'-  bird  the  raven. 


[315.)      Xisroch.  — From  north-west  palace.  Xiinmd. 

A  Zoroastrian  oracle  speaks  of  God  "as  he  that  has 
the  head  of  the  hawk,"  and  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments a  hawk-  or  vulture- headed  human  figure  is  very 
prominent.  Layard  identifies  this  figure  with  the  god 
Nisroch.  But  there  are  many  great  if  not  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  name  Nisroch  is  not 
found  on  any  of  the  inscriptions;  and  itisr  has  not  in 
Assyrian  the  meaning  which  it  has  in  Hebrew.  No 
name  of  any  god  on  the  sculptures  at  all  resembles 
Nisroch,  and  the  hawk-headed  figure  is  more,  as  Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson  says,  "an  attendant  genius  than  a 
god"  (Four  Great  Empires,  ii.  263)  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
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affirms  even  that  "Asshur  had  no  temple  at  Nineveh 
in  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  worshipping" 
fllerodot.  i.  4S5,  id  ed) ;  while  Layard  thinks  that  the  king- 
may  have  been  slain  in  a  temple  of  this  god,  and  that  the 
Hebrews,  seeing  the  hawk-headed  figure  so  frequently 
sculptured  in  connection  with  him,  believed  it  to  be  the 
presiding  divinity  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  037).  The  rabbins 
make  it  AY«T-Aua/t,  a  "board  of  Noah,"  i.e.  of  his  ark. 
Winer  regards  it  as  the  constellation  Aquila — the  eagle 
being  the  symbol  of  Ormuzd  (d-euzcr,  Symbol,  p.  7^:;').  But 
the  fact  is  that  great  obscurity  hangs  first  of  all  over 
the  name  itself,  i t  is  read  in  the  Septuagint  both  as 
' Eaopdx  and  ' Auapdx,  Wacrapdx  and  ^Itaopdx.  and  by 
Josephus  as  'ApdffKii  (Antiq.  x.  i,M.  it  may  be  inferred, 
from  these  various  readings,  that  the  Hebrew  name 
lias  been  in  some  way  corrupted,  and  that  the  initial 
consonant  X  or  ,M  is  a  corruption.  In  that  case  the 
real  name  is  something  like  Asarach  or  Assar  \Niebuhr, 
(iesch.  ASMIV.  p.  131:  llrandis  iiher  den  historisch.  (.iewinn,  Ke.  p.  In")) 
This  would  at  once  connect  the  name  with  Asshur.  the 
deified  patriarch  and  head  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  to 
whom  bt.-long  as  emMems  the  ^in-ed  circle  and  the 
sieivd  tree,  and  \\lio  i>  us'ially  called  by  his  wor- 
shippers "Asshur  my  lord."  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  nadin-  Nisroch  has  arisen  from  taking  as  a 
phonetic  sign  the  determinative  >f>^( •  ^hidi  is  usuaiN 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  ^vd  |.i.  K.] 

NITRE  [-r:  (natJuir  ,  niti-mu]  occurs  only  twice  in 
Scripture,  for  \\hieh  the  I, XX.  have  used  two  different 
\\ords,  £,\K-OS  aii'l   1-177.01'.      Solomon  says.  ''As  he  that 
taketli  awav  a  'garment  in  cold  weatliei',  and  as  vinegar 
upon    nitre,    so    is  be    that   singeth    son^s   to  a  heavy 
heart."  I'r.  x\v  -J".  meaning-   that   it  is   as   unsuitable  to 
-iuur  pleasant  SOUL:*  to  a  man   full  of  grief,  as  to  take 
away   his   garment    from    him    in   cold    weather,    or  to 
pour  vinegar  upon  nitre:   for  as  the  one  increases  his 
sense  of  cold,  and  the  other  irritates  the  nitre,  so  such 
uiiM  asoiiable  mirth  makes  a  sad  man's  heart  far  more 
heavv  and  sorrowful  than  it  was  before.     Jeremiah. 
eh.  ii.  •_'•-',  speaking  of    sinful   Israel  writes,    "  l''or  though 
thou  wash   thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  soap, 
yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me.  saith  the  Lord 
Cod."      Tlie    \\ord   mi-ht  be   more    properly  rendered 
iiathm-  or  natron,  a  substance  totally  different  from  our 
iiitff,  i.e.  nitrate  of  potash  or   ''saltpetre."      The   ori- 
ginal \\ord  lint/nil-  is  \\hat  is  known  among  chemists  as 
"  carbonate  of  soda."      It  is  found  native  in  Syria  and 
1   India,   and  appears  there  as  the  produce  of   the  soil. 
In   Tripoli   it   is   found  in  crystalline    incrustations  of 
from  one- third  to  half  an  inch  thick.      Captains  Irby 
and  Mangles  found  lumps  of  nitre  on   the  south-east 
I  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.     It  is  found  in  the  well-known 
I  soda-lakes  described  by   Pliny   (Hist.  N'at.  xxi.  no,  which 
i  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  Bahr-hela-ma,  "the  Water- 
I  less  Sea,"  about  fifty  miles   west  of  Cairo.     The  bor- 
i  ders  of  these  lakes  are  covered  with  crystalline  masses, 
of  a  grayish-white  or  light-brown  colour;  and  in  some 
j  specimens  the  natron  is  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  the    carbonate  is    easily   discovered   by  its    effer- 
j  vescing  with  an  acid,      ft  appears  to  have  received  its 
Hebrew  name  of  natJmr,  to  "dissolve"  or  "loosen," 
because  the  solution  of  it  in  water  has  the  effect  of 
taking  out  spots,  &c.     It  is  used  in  the  East  for  the 
purpose  of  washinr/.     If  vinegar  be  poured  on  it,  Dr. 
Shaw   (Trav.ii.3h7)  says,  "a  strong   fermentation  takes 
place,  which  illustrates  Solomon's  proverb,  'The  sing- 
ing of  songs  to  a    heavy  heart   is  like    vinegar  upon 
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natron,"  l.v.  there  is  no  affinity  between  them;  and 
opposition  and  strife  are  occasioned  by  any  attempt  to 
unite  them."  -Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  natron  or  nil  ruin  of  the  ancients.  Beckmaim 
in  his  Jfisfnri/  of  Inri'i/tionn  (ii.  W2)  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  the  subject,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer 
for  fuller  information.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time 
the  English  term  nitre  first  came  to  be  used  for  saltpetre, 
but  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  doubtless 
understood  thereby  the  carbonate  of  soda,  for  nitre  is 
so  used  by  Holland  in  translating  Pliny,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  su/t  pet  re,  which  he  gives  as  the  marginal 
explanation  of  aplironitnun.  [H.  \v.  s.| 

NO  [«::  AiocrTroXts.  Sept.;  Alemndrta,  Targ.  Vulg.] 
occurs  Nil.  iii.  8;  Je.  xlvi.  2/5;  and  Kze.  xxx.  14,  1/5.  16. 
In  the  first  of  these  passages  the  Sept.  render  p-DK  N2<2, 
fiepida  '  Afj.fjL(jiv.  Here  pepis  is  explained  by  Gesenius 
and  others  to  be  the  rendering  of  N;  =MO£j,  a  Coptic 
noun  signifying  rope  or  measuring  line,  and  hence 
portion.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  «:rj  was  taken 
to  be  one  word,  and  regarded  as  a  form  of  p  or  nrD, 
a  part  or  portion.  In  Je.  xlvi.  25,  they  render  the 
same  word  TOV  vlbv  avrrjs,  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  their  reading  or  hearing  to  have  been  n:i- 
In  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  only  have  they  recognized 
the  word  as  a  proper  name,  and  rendered  it  AiocrTroAts. 
In  the  l/5th  verse  indeed  they  have  read  rp  instead 
of  «:.  The  rendering  A  lexandria  is  not  supported  by 
history,  as  there  was  no  former  town  of  note  on  the 
site  on  which  this  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  332  B.C. 

The  word  N;  (Xo),  if  referred  to  a  Hebrew  root,  is 
cognate  with  nw:  (naah)  and  rn:  (nare/i),  abode  of 
men,  resting-place,  pasture  ground  of  cattle ;  a  de- 
scription exactly  agreeing  with  the  site  of  Thebes, 
which  is  a  low  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
name  jtosi  (Amon)  in  Nahum  and  Jeremiah  belongs, 
we  conceive,  to  the  sun -god,  and  hence  we  meet 
with  the  combination  Amun  Re,  Amun  the  Sun. 
As  the  supreme  god  of  Egypt  he  is  called  Zeus  by  the 
Greeks.  Some  derive  this  name  from  post,  the  arti- 
ficer, others  from  ]^rr  or  ]ran,  the  sun  or  god  of  heat. 
It  is  a  frequent  element  in  royal  names,  as  Amenophis. 
The  phrase  JTON  «:,  in  Na.  iii.  8,  appears  to  mean  the 
dwelling-place  dedicated  to  Amon.  This  accords  with 
the  sacred  name  of  Thebes,  p-umen,  the  seat  (or  city)  of 
Amen,  and  with  AtotnroXis,  the  city  of  the  Egyptian 
Zeus.  This  Greek  name  indeed  was  applied  to  at  least 
three  cities  in  Egypt :  one  in  the  Delta  near  Mendes; 
Diospolis  Parva,  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolites;  and 
Diospolis  Magna  or  Thebes,  in  the  Nomos  Coptites. 
Champollion  assumes  the  first  to  be  No.  But  No  is 
favourably  compared  by  Nahum  with  Nineveh,  as 
Gesenius  remarks,  and  for  this  as  well  as  other  reasons 
must  be  identified  with  Thebes. 

The  prophet  Nahum  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  He- 
zekiah's  reign,  711-696  B.C.  About  the  beginning  of 
this  period  we  read  in  Is.  xx.  that  Sargon  the  king  of 
Assyria  sent  Tartan  to  besiege  Ashdod.  This  gives 
occasion  to  the  prediction  that  the  king  of  Assyria 
shall  "  lead  the  Egyptians  prisoners  and  the  Ethiopians 
captives."  It  seems  to  be  intimated  that  this  conquest  is 
to  take  place  three  years  after  the  taking  of  Ashdod. 
Now  the  whole  prophecy  of  Nahum  refers  to  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  the  capital  of  the  proud  conqueror 
of  Egypt,  and  contains  the  remarkable  passage.  Na.  iii.  8- in, 


in  which  by  a  beautiful  apostrophe  Nineveh  is  warned 
that  she  is  no  better,  and  can  no  more  be  exempted 
from  devastation,  than  No  Amon,  "  that  was  situate 
among  the  rivers,"  the  canals  by  which  the  city  was 
intersected  and  watered,  "whose  waters  were  round 
about  her,  whose  rampart  was  the  sea,''  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Nile,  "  and  from  the  sea  her  wall."  The 
capture  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  her 
bulwarks  and  the  number  of  her  allies,  is  then  depleted 
as  a  warning  to  Nineveh.  This  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  the  invasion  foretold  by  Isaiah,  in  which  Sargon 
overran  the  country  and  sacked  the  great  capital  of 
Upper  Egypt.  This,  however,  was  but  a  passing  raid, 
not  a  final  overthrow.  We  find  Jeremiah,  eh.  xlvi.,  de- 
nouncing the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  Egypt  for  her 
opposition  to  the  Lord  and  his  cause.  In  this  passage 
occurs  the  sentence,  "Behold  I  will  visit  Amon  of  No: 
and  Pharaoh  and  Egypt;  and  her  gods  and  her  kings; 
even  Pharaoh  and  them  that  trust  in  him."  Here  Amon 
is  recognized  as  the  supreme  deity  or  Jupiter  of  Egypt, 
whose  seat  is  at  No.  Ezekiel  employs  four  chapters, 
eh.  xxix.-xxxii.,  in  denunciations  against  Egypt,  in  the 
second  of  which,  ch.  xxx.  u-io,  No  is  conspicuous  among 
its  cities,  the  multitude  of  her  population  is  noted,  and 
the  reduction  of  her  power  is  appropriately  described  as 
a  rending  asunder.  Thebes  was  naturally  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river.  (For  the  description  and  history 
of  this  celebrated  city  see  THEBES.)  [.r.  c.  M.] 

NOADI'AH  [u-hom  Jehorali  meet*].  1.  A  Levite, 
who  is  mentioned  along  with  a  few  others  as  intrusted 
with  the  weighing  of  the  vessels  in  gold  and  silver, 
which  belonged  to  the  sanctuary  and  were  brought 
back  from  Babylon.  He  was  the  son  of  Binniii,  Kzr. 
via.  33.  2.  A  female,  bearing  the  designation  of  a  pro- 
phetess, who  during  the  machinations  of  Sanballat  and 
Geshein  against  Nehemiah,  so  far  coincided  with  them, 
that  she  sought  to  put  him  in  fear,  Xe.  \i.  14.  It  is  not 
said  that  she  formally  belonged  to  the  party  of  these 
adversaries;  but  it  is  clearly  implied  that  she  wrought 
to  their  hands,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
falsely  assuming  the  prophetical  character. 

NO' AH  fri:  (NoacJi),  rest,  from  ni:,  to  reft,  radically 
connected  with  en:,  to  comfort,  r/ire  rest  to  the  troubled 
spirit,  Ge.  v.  29]  is  the  tenth  from  Adam  in  the  line  of 
Seth,  and  the  second  head  of  the  human  race.  There 
is  an  ominous  significance  in  the  saying  of  Lamech  at 
his  birth:  "  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our 
work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground 
which  the  Lord  hath  cursed.''  The  penal  consequences 
of  sin  in  the  form  of  labour  had  now  begun  to  press 
heavily  upon  the  spirit  of  Lamech.  In  the  interval, 
moreover,  between  his  own  birth  and  that  of  his  son 
Noah,  he  had  witnessed  the  deaths  of  the  great  father 
of  the  race  and  of  his  son  Seth,  as  well  as  the  transla- 
tion of  Enoch,  and  in  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors  he 
had  heard  of  the  murder  of  Abel.  What  other  deeds 
of  death,  violent  or  natural,  had  cast  a  shade  over  the 
prospects  of  his  youth,  the  page  of  history  leaves  unre- 
corded. But  the  prevalent  growth  of  impenitence  and 
ungodliness  over  the  whole  race  was  now  setting  in: 
and  this  must  have  filled  the  soul  of  the  God-fearing 
Lamech  with  still  deeper  grief  and  alarm. 

The  providence  of  God.  however,  though  it  seems  to 
us  to  slumber,  is  never  wanting  to  the  occasion.  On 
the  eve  of  this  dark  night  in  the  church's  history  is 
born  a  child  of  faith  and  hope  in  an  unobtrusive  silence. 
which  is  broken  only  by  the  hopeful  exclamation  of  the 
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joyous  father.  After  this  otherwise  unmarked  occur-  tested  by  Hengstenberg  in  his  Christoloyy,  and  Xeil  on 
rence,  history  takes  no  note,  and  Providence  seems  to  ;  Genesis,  to  which  we  refer;  also  to  other  articles  in  this 
have  given  no  sign  for  380  years  of  any  preparation  for  Dictionary — SONS  OF  Gou,  and  ANTEDILUVIAN  AI;K. 
the  overthrow  of  abounding  iniquity,  or  the  returning  The  paragraph  containing  the  second  four  verses  of 
reign  of  superabounding  grace.  Then  at  length  the  Ge.  vi.  1-8  terminates  with  the  remarkable  words, 
historian  steps  forth  to  make  a  record  of  the  ways  of  "But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.'' 
God  with  man,  Go.  vi.  i-s.  This  is  the  second  fact  in  the  history  of  Xoah.  He 

In  the  archaic  style  of  this  interesting  document  we  |  has  become  acquainted  with  the  grace  of  God  in  its 
are  informed,  "  when  man  (ci«n)  began  to  multiply  on  personal  application  to  himself.  He  is  come  to  the 
the  face  of  the  ground,  that  daughters  were  born  unto  second  birth,  which  is  not  of  the  flesh  but  of  the  Spirit, 
them.  And  the  sons  of  God  " — the  godly,  or  profess-  He  has  therefore  cast  himself  with  grateful  and  repen- 
edly  godly,  among  men — "saw  the  daughters  of  man  tant  feelings  on  the  proffered  mercy  of  his  Maker.  In 
that  they  were  goodly,  and  they  took  to  them  wive>  of  this  point  he  stands  contrasted  with  the  great  mass  of 
all  whom  they  chose.''  This  indiscriminate  selection  mankind,  who  have  now  ignored  or  defied  the  divine 

>bserved    that    the    sacred   writer 
•nts  of  supreme  moment  in  the 
at  once  from  his  first   to  his 
second  birth. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  him  shows  that  he  is 
destined  to  occupy  the  chief  place  in  a  most  momentous 
crisis  in  human  history.  The  sentence.  "These  are 
the  uvnerations  of  Noah,"  stands  at  the  head  of  a  new 
section  in  the  sacred  narrative.  The  second  great 
/tioii  of  primeval  history  recording  the  events  of  the 

"These 

are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  ' 
The  third  subordinates  the  outline  of  the  incidents 
deemed  worlhv  of  note  in  the  family  of  Adam  to  the 
brute  force  and  name  of  the  primeval  father  in  the  similar  phraseology, 
"This  is  the  book  of  the  -enerations  of  Adam."  All 
this  tends  to  show  us  the  comprehensive  import  of  the 
sentence.  "These  are  the  generations  of  Noah,"  which 
is  the  preface  or  superscription  to  the  document  running 


of  wives  from  the  whole  race  of  man  without  regard  to     grace.      It    will    be 
piety,  was  naturally  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the     touches  only  on  the  evi 
number  of  ungodly  families,  which  threatened  the  ex-      life  of  Noah.      We   pas 
tinction   of    religion   on   the   earth.       Some   witnesses, 
however,  were  still  standing  up  for  God.  to  whom  "the 
Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man. 
inasmuch  as  he  is  also  flesh,"  as  well  as  spirit;  and  now. 
unfortunately,  the  flesh  predominates,  instead  of  yield- 
ing obedience  to  the  Spirit.      And  therefore  "his  days" 
'the  days  of  cnwn.  mankind   of  listening  to  the  expostu- 


lations  and  warnings  of  the  Spirit  "  shall  he  a  hundred     fall,   commences  with  the  remarkable   won 
and  twenty  years."      "In  those  days,"  wh>-n  this  demo- 
ralizing process  was  commencing,  other  forms  of  r\il 
had  made  their  appearance.      "There   were  uiants  in 
the    earth"    C2'~'".'>,    fellers,    men 

lawless  violence,  having  no  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes.  These  were  followed  by  another  class  which 
sprang  from  the  mixed  marriages  alreadv  described. 
In  tin:  next  four  verses  \\  e  have  a  dark  picture  of  the 
enormous  degeneracy  and  corruption  which  came  in 
through  the.-e  men  of  strung  hand  and  ungoverned  \\ill. 
The  interpretation  here  briefly  given  of  this  impor- 
tant passage  is  in  substance  that  favoured  by  the  great 
mass  of  commentators.  In  particular,  ''the  sons  of 
God"  are  regarded  as  the  really  or  professedly  pious 
by  Kimchi,  Abenc/ra,  the  (.'leiiientine  Recognitions,  patriarch  of  his  day. 

Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Augustine,    Luther,  Calvin,  Va-  His  fitness  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  religious  move 

tablus,  Castalio,  C'larius,  Cartwright.  1'oole,  and  others,  ment  of  his  times  is  indicated  in  the  following  dcscrip- 
Tlie  Targum  of  Onkelos.  the  later  Targum,  the  Sama-  tioii  of  his  character:  '•  Noah  was  a  just  man  and  per 
ritan  and  Arabic  versions,  followed  by  many  others,  feet  in  his  generations;  Noah  walked  with  God."  This 
explain  them  to  be  the  princes  or  sons  of  the  mighty  differs  from  the  statement  in  the  eighth  verse,  as  the 
and  noble,  who  formed  intermarriages  with  those  of  ,  full-blown  flower  from  the  opening  bud.  To  lie  "just 
low  degree.  But  at  a  time  when  all  could  trace  their  is  to  be  right  in  point  of  law.  Through  the  grace  of 
pedigree  through  nine  or  ten  steps  to  Adam,  there  was  :  God  he  had  been  accounted  right  in  the  court  of  heaven. 
not  room  for  much  distinction  of  rank.  In  the  East,  and  in  his  outward  conduct  was  no  doubt  acquitted  in 
too.  marriage  was  by  no  means  confined  by  fashion  or  the  judgment  of  his  fellowmen.  To  lie  "perfect  '  is 
custom  to  those  of  equal  rank,  and  the  husband  did  not  ;  to  have  the  will  moving  in  harmony  not  only  with  all 
degrade  himself  by  marriage  even  with  a  slave.  Such  the  rights,  but  with  all  the  verities  and  charities,  of 
intermarriage,  moreover,  could  not  be  assigned  as  an 


from  Ge.  vi.  i»  to  Ge.  ix.  It  implies  that  Xoah  is  the 
prime  mover  in  the  events  herein  recorded;  and  the 
"generations"  in  all  these  cases  mean  the  offspring, 
and  so  the  outgoings  or  effects  of  that  state  of  affairs 
in  the  progress  of  salvation,  at  the  head  of  \\hich  Noah 
was  placed.  He  is  thus  handed  down  to  us  as  the 


adequate    cause    of    an    overwhelming    degeneracy    in 
morals. 

.Some  copies  of  the  Septuagint  have  "angels  of  God" 
(dyye\oi  TOV  Ofov),  which  is  also  the  interpretation  of 


social  and  personal  holiness.  He  is  said  to  be  perfect 
"in  his  generations,"  because  lie,  along  with  the  small 
and  scarcely  observable  minority  to  which  he  belonged, 
was,  in  this  respect,  contrasted  \\ith  his  contemporaries 
(if  various  generations.  It  is  added  as  a  parallel  sen- 


Josephus,  Philo,  the  book  of  Enoch,  the  later  Jewish  !  tence,  that  "Noah  walked  with  God,''  as  Enoch  before 
Haggada,  and  some  of  the  fathers,  as  Justin,  Clemens  him.  A  godly  life  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  that 
Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius.  This  view  justifying  and  sanctifying  faith  which  springs  from  the 
has  been  supported  of  late  by  many  German  commen-  i  new  birth.  These  few  touches  sketch  for  tis  the  man 
tators,  as  Dillmann,  Frankel,  Kurt/,  and  Uelitzsch,  '  of  God,  and  warrant  the  heading  as  well  as  the  con- 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  C'rrw  ':?  always  means  i  tents  of  this  section.  Noah  stands  before  us  here  not 
angels  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  Jude.  vcr.  <;,  r,  as  a  novice  accepting  the  grace  of  God,  and  entering 
compares  the  sin  of  the  angels  with  that  of  Sodom,  upon  the  divine  life,  but  as  a  man  of  ti'ied  experience 
Gomorrha,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  plain.  It  has,  and  approved  steadfastness  in  the  ways  of  God. 
however,  been  ably,  and,  we  think,  on  just  grounds,  con-  j  For  the  next  point  in  the  career  of  our  patriarch  we 
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are  indebted  to  the  Xe\v  Testament.  J  le  was  appointed 
to  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness  (5i/ccuo<nVT?s  K-qpvKa. 
•l  I'e.  ii.  .">;  1  1'e.  iii.  l',i,  -.'"I  to  the  world  of  tin-  ungodly.  We 
find  his  qualifications  for  this  function  in  the  previou- 
outline  of  his  spiritual  experience.  He  was  a  preacher 
emphaticallv  of  righteousness.  Tile  mercy  of  God  had 
already  been  proclaimed  to  tlic  family  of  Adam.  Hut 
the  dispensation  of  grace  under  which  they  were  thus 
placed  had  had  n<>  softening  eil'.-ct  on  tlieir  hearts. 
Thev  did  not  yield  themselves  as  the  recipients  of 
jnercy  to  purity  and  righteousness;  but  unto  unclean- 
ness  and  inic|uity.  as  the  wanton  dcspisrrs  of  the  divine 
favour.  J I  once  the  Lord  now  sent  them  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  and  strove  with  them  by  his  Spirit,  to 
convince  them  of  sin.  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment 
to  come.  The  judgment  immediately  to  come  was  the 
delude,  which  was  to  sweep  away  the  perverse-  race 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  they  persisted  for  another 
hundred  and  twenty  years  in  their  apostasy  and  rebel- 
lion. Hence  we  naturally  suppose  that  Noah  was  the  j 
prophet  to  whom  the  Lord  made  the  startling  commu- 
nication that  his  Spirit  would  no  longer  contend  with 
an  obdurate  world. 

Twenty  \ear>  after  the  probable  time  of  hi.-  ap- 
pointment to  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness  lie  begat 
three  sons,  for  whose  personal  history  we  refer  to  the 
articles  SHKM.  .HAM,  and  JAPIIKTII.  It  is  enough  to 
remark  here,  that  they  are  essential  to  the  narrative  as 
partaking  in  the  deliverance  of  Noah,  and  as  the  sub- 
sequent progenitors  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
human  family  after  the  flood. 

Noah  was  in  the  next  place  :i  preacher  not  only  by 
words  but  by  deeds.  In  consequence  of  the  corruption 
of  mankind  he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  an  ark  for 
the  saving  of  himself  and  his  family  from  the  waters  of 
the  deluge.  (>Vt-  AKK  and  IJKU'GE.)  The  intrinsic 
grandeur  of  Noah's  position  comes  out  in  this  unparal- 
leled event.  It  is  concentrated  in  the  sentence:  ''But 
with  thee  will  I  establish  my  covenant:  and  t-hou  shalt 
come  into  the  ark,  thou  and  thy  sons  and  thy  wife  and 
thy  sons'  wives  with  thee."  The  term  covenant  ap- 
pears here  for  the  first  time  in  Scripture.  It  denotes  a 
compact  between  two  parties,  in  which  each  has  a  part 
which  he  is  bound  to  perform,  and  a  right  which  he 
is  entitled  to  claim.  Hence  a  covenant  implies  moral 
agents;  and  wherever  two  moral  beings  come  into 
relation,  there  must  arise  a  covenant,  tacit  or  expressed. 
Accordingly  between  God  and  man  there  subsisted  a 
covenant  from  the  very  beginning.  This  is  plainly  in- 
timated in  the  phrase  "my  covenant"  and  the  word 
"establish"' — the  former  implying  the  pre-existence  of 
the  covenant,  and  the  latter  signifying  to  confirm  an 
existing  engagement,  and  therefore  implying  the  gra- 
cious determination  of  God  to  maintain  as  valid  in 
regard  to  Noah  that  which  had  been  instituted  from 
the  creation  of  man.  The  covenant  here  confirmed  is 
not  that  personal  bond  which  subsists  between  every 
individual  and  his  Maker,  but  that  common  covenant 
in  which  the  one  party  is  God  and  the  other  is  >«oah 
as  the  representative  of  his  family,  and  consequently  of 
the  whole  surviving  race  of  man.  Noa.h  is  therefore  to 
the  new  world  what  Adam  was  to  the  old. 

The  few  remaining  sons  and  daughters  of  God  pay 
the  debt  of  nature  and  are  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
Lamech  we  know  in  the  very  year  of  the  flood.  And 
Noah  now  stands  forth  in  solitary  grandeur  at  the  head 
of  the  surviving  race.  The  Lord  in  him  renews  his 
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covenant  of  grace  and  salvation  with  the  whole  human 
family.  This  is.  therefore,  a  second  promulgation  of 
divine  mercy  to  all  mankind.  The  covenant  again 
stands  forth  clear  and  hope-inspiring  in  the  memory  of 
collective  humanity,  with  the  frowning  background  of 
the  flood,  and  the  smiling  foreground  of  the  emergent 
earth,  to  enforce  its  promises  and  obligations.  And 
lest  it  should  fade  away  from  the  records  of  time,  the 
beautiful  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow  is  by  the  divine 
appointment  associated  with  it  as  its  fitting  and  perpe- 
tual sign. 

On  the  basis  of  this  renovated  covenant  the  Lord 
commands  Noah  and  his  family  to  enter  the  ark,  shuts 
them  up  in  that  receptacle  of  safety,  wafts  it  to  a  secure 
grounding- place,  withdraws  the  waters  from  the  sub- 
merged ground,  and  brings  forth  the  preserved  family 
to  repcople  the  earth.  And  when  the  holocausts  of 
every  clean  animal  ascend  the  altar,  the  Lord  God 
smells  the  sweet  savour,  and  promises  never  to  visit 
the  earth  again  with  a  flood  of  waters. 

After  this  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  favour  on 
the  part  of  Noah.  God  pronounces  a  blessing  upon  him 
and  his  sons  as  the  heads  of  the  succeeding  race.  This 
benediction  hoars  a  general  r<  semblance  to  that  pro- 
nounced upon  Adam  at  his  creation.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, in  several  important  respects.  First,  It  contains 
a  definite  grant  of  animal  food.  Flocks  wore  kept, 
animals  were  offered  in  sacrifice',  and  may  have  been 
used  for  food  before  the  flood;  but  now  for  the  first  time 
permission  to  partake  of  animal  food  is  expressly  given. 
This  permission  is  however  guarded  by  two  important 
restrictions.  There  is  an  expri  ss  reservation  (.if  the 
blood.  ''But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the 
blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."  This  prevents  the 
cruelty  of  eating  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  is  still  alive: 
and  at  the  same  time  reserves  the  blood,  in  which  is  the 
life,  to  God  as  the  propitiation  for  sin.  And  next  the 
shedding  of  human  Wood  is  forbidden  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Seroiifl/i/,  This  gives  occasion  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  civil  government  in  the  le:t  fallouts,  exemplified 
here  in  its  most  awful  form:  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  Some  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  as  a  declaration  of  the 
general  law  of  providential  retribution.  .But  such  a 
meaning  does  not  suit  the  formal  gravity  of  a  divine 
communication,  which  is  partly  benedictive  and  partly 
preceptive.  And  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  opinions 
of  those  who  founded  on  this  passage  the  rabbinical 
tradition  that  Noah  enjoined  upon  his  posterity  seven 
precepts,  obedience  to  which  was  accordingly  required 
of  all  proselytes.  These,  1.  enjoin  civil  government, 
and  prohibit,  2.  idolatry,  3.  blasphemy,  4.  murder, 
5.  tmchastity,  G.  fraud,  and  7.  the  eating  of  blood.  Now 
the  law  of  requital,  enacted  here  in  its  most  solemn 
instance,  is  the  principle  of  all  human  jurisprudence, 
and  involves  the  first  precept,  namely,  civil  government. 
And  the  violent  taking  away  of  the  life  of  another  is  only 
a  particular  case  of  the  violent  taking  away  of  anything 
belonging  to  another.  The  prohibition  of  such  general 
injustice  will  cover  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  these 
precepts.  The  2d  comes  under  the  same  head,  when 
we  consider  that  worship  (latria)  belongs  to  God  alone. 
The  7th  is  distinctly  noticed  in  the  address  to  Noah. 
But  though  they  may  thus  be  deduced  from  the  text,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  a  rabbinical  conceit,  as  they 
might  have  enjoined  the  Sabbath  much  more  naturally 
than  abstinence  from  idolatry. 
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An  incident  in  the  private  life  of  X'oah  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  narrative,  because  it  gives  occasion  to 
the  remarkable  prediction  concerning  his  sons.  He 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  on  a  certain  occasion  drank  of 
the  wine,  became  intoxicated,  and  lay  uncovered  in  his 
tent.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
vine  was  cultivated,  or  the  intoxicating  quality  of  wine 
known,  before  the  flood,  and  we  cannot  therefore  deter- 


after  both  the  benedictory  sentences  is,  "and  Canaan 
shall  be  servant  unto  them."  This  state  of  inferiority 
was  to  be  long  in  duration  and  wide  in  extent,  but  neither 
perpetual  nor  universal.  This  prediction  was  the  last 
look  of  prophecy  at  the  race  of  man  as  a  whole  before 
its  separation  into  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  God. 
And  it  applies  to  it  only  until  the  whole  of  mankind 
again  conies  within  the  scope  of  prophecy.  Then  a 


mine  the  degree  of  blame  which  attaches  to  Xoah  in  this     grander  destiny  and  a  brighter  prospect  are  opened  up 


transaction.      But  the  Scripture,  according  to  its  wont 


other  traits  in  furnishing  a  key  to  their  respective  dis- 


positions, and  to  the  kind  of  training  and  example  the\ 
would  give  to  their  posterity.  Xoah  recovers  from  his 
wine  and  rises  to  his  conscious  dignity  as  a  prophet  of 
God;  and  the  occasion  calls  forth  the  following  predic- 
tion concerning  his  sons:  — 

Cursed  be  Canaan  : 
A  servant  of  sen  ants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren 

Blessed  lie  Jehovah,  the  God  of  *hem. 
And  Cana-m  shall  be  servant  unto  them. 
God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
And  he  shall  d  \\ell  in  the  tent-  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  shall  be  servant  unto  them. 

This  prediction  consists  of  a  mrsf  and  a  ble-sino- 
The  curse  falls  upon  Canaan,  the  youngest  son  of  Ham. 
Hence  we  are  to  understand  that  lie  is  punished  in  his 
youngest  son.  as  lie  himself,  the  youngest  son.  had 
offended  his  father.  The  other  descendants  of  Ham 
have  no  place  in  the  prediction:  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  destiny  of  Canaan  all'ected  in  a  certain  degree  their 
future  fortunes.  The  curse  here  consists  in  servitude. 
which  tends  more  and  more  to  all  the  evils  of  slavery, 
as  it  existed  among  the  Greeks  and  Roman 


all  the  nations  of  civilized  and  Christianized  Europe. 
The  Canaanites  were  partly  exterminated  and  partly 
enslaved  by  the  Jews.  TheCushites  of  Babylonia,  the 
Phieiiicians,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Egyptian-. 
\\ere  subjugated  by  the  Assyrians,  who  wen-  Shemite- 
and  the  Persians,  Grecians,  and  Unmans,  who  were 
Japhethites.  And  in  modern  times  almost  all  other 
nations  have  traded  in  African  slaves. 

The  blessing  of  Shem  is  that  the  Lord  shall  lie  his 
God.  Accordingly,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and 
of  his  mercy  to  the  returning  penitent  remained  for 
nearly  2400  years  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
Shemites,  while  the  descendants  of  the  other  two  sons 
had  forgotten  the  God  of  life  and  love,  and  followed 
after  the  devices  of  their  own  corrupt  hearts.  The 
blessing  of  Japheth  is  twofold.  It  consists  first  in  en- 
largement; and  accordingly  he  has  been  the  prolific 
parent  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  In  the  second  place,  "he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem."  The  subject  of  this  proposition  we 
take  to  be  Japheth,  not  God;  since  otherwise  it  would 
convey  to  us  no  additional  information,  and  would 
moreover  unnecessarily  mingle  up  the  fortunes  of  Shem 
and  Japheth.  The  sentence  evidently  implies  a  benefit 
to  Japheth  and  no  disadvantage  to  Shem.  It  was  ful- 
filled when  the  Persians  conquered  Babylon  and  re- 
stored the  Jews,  when  Alexander  the  Great  conquered 
the  Persians  and  protected  the  Jews,  when  the  Romans 
conquered  the  Greek  monarchies  and  befriended  the 
Jews;  and,  above  all,  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
who  was  a  Shemite,  was  set  up  and  extended  its  benig. 
nant  sway  over  the  nations  of  Japheth.  The  refrain 


to  the  descendants  of  Xoah. 

The  last  notice  we  have  of  X'oah  is  that  "all  the 
days  of  Xoah  were  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  he 
died."  According  to  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew 
text  he  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  200o',  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  He  was  therefore  within 
12')  years  of  filling  up  the  long  interval  between  the 
death  «>!'  Adam  and  the  birth  of  Abraham;  and  after 
the  flood  he  was  a  witness  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
and  tlie  dispersion  of  his  posterity  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  For  the  traditions  concerning  Xoah  and  the  ark 
we  refer  to  the  article  DKI.TCK.  The  literature  of  the 
life  of  Xoah  is  found  chiefly  in  the  commentaries,  to 
which  particular  reference  is  unnecessary.  f.i  (;  M  ] 
NO-A'MON.  .SccXo. 

NOB  [propJtei-i,  or  prospect].  A  city  of  the  priests 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  residence  of  Ahime- 
lech the  high  priest  in  Saul's  time,  near  Anathoth  and 
Giheah  of  Saul,  and  immediately  to  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, ft  is  first  introduced  in  the  history  of  David 
as  a  place  visited  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  flight 
trom  Xaiotli,  after  his  interview  with  Jonathan  at  the 
stone  Ezel  or  Azal  in  the  Hebrew  text);  which  was 
not  far  from  Gibeah  of  Saul,  apparently  somewhere 
behind  or  to  the  east  of  the  .Mount  of  Olives,  possi- 
bly Azal  mentioned  in  Zee.  xiv.  ;».  David,  when  he 
came  to  Nob,  being  hungry,  asked  for  live  loaves  ,  f 
bread,  and  Ahimelech,  having  no  other  bread,  gave  him 
some  of  the  show-bread,  and  on  being  asked  for  a  spear 
or  sword,  gave  him  moreover  the  sword  of  Goliath, 
which  was  kept  there  "wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  behind 
the  ophod."  Doeg,  an  Edomite  and  chief  servant  of 
Saul,  having  witnessed  it,  informed  his  master  of  the 
transaction,  and  for  this  kindness  shown  to  David,  Saul 
in  his  fury  visited  the  place  by  the  destruction  of  all 
the  priest-  and  all  the  inhabitants,  both  men.  women, 
and  children.  His  own  footmen  or  foot-guards  were 


unwilling  t< 


in    th 


the  informer,  being  directed 


the   Lord,    and 
lo  it,   was  found 


ready  to  execute  the  atrocious  command,  and  "lie  fell 
upon  the  priests,  and  slew  on  that  day  fourscore  and 
five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod:  and  Xob,  the 
city  of  the  priests,  he  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
both  men  and  women,  children  and  sucklings,  and  oxen 
and  asses  and  sheep;"  and  the  place  became  famous  for 
Doeg's  treacherous  conduct  towards  David,  and  Saul's 
cruelty  towards  Ahimelech  and  his  house,  1  Sa.  xx.  i,  iu; 
xxi.  1-!);  xxii.  9-19. 

Xob,  however,  became  again  inhabited.  In  Isaiah's 
time,  about  300  years  after  wards,  it  is  mentioned  among 
the  towns  and  villages  which  lay  on  the  way  of  the  king 
of  Assyria  towards  Jerusalem,  and  in  Xehemiah's  time 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  which  were  inhabited 
again  after  the  captivity,  Is.  x.  2«-32;  Xo.  xi.  3i-;>;,.  In  the 
graphic  and  impressive  description  given  by  Isaiah  of 
the  king  of  Assyria's  approach,  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
last  of  the  places  which  stood  on  his  way,  his  final  halt 
in  sight  of  the  city.  He  is  represented  as  having  come 


t.>  Aiath  or  Ai;  having  then  passed  to  Migron;  having 
tirst  laid  up  his  carriages  at  Michmash,  and  then  gone 
over  the  passage;  having  taken  up  his  lodging  at  Geba 
,,u    tin-   south   side   of   the   passage,   alarming    Uamah. 
which  was  not  far,  causing  Gibeah  of  Saul  and  Mad- 
menah,  which  were  nearer  his  path,  to  flee,  and  driving 
the  daughter  of  Gallim  or  poor  Anathoth,  which  lay  on 
his  way.  to  cry  out,  and  to  make  her  voice  to  \>c  heard 
unto  Laish;  and  having  finally  halted  at  Nob.  there  in 
sight  of  the  city  shaking  his  hand  in  menaces  against 
tlie    mount  of  "the   daughter  of  Zion.     Most  of   these 
places   are  now  known.     Immediately  to   the  east^  of 
Belhel  is  a  ridge  or  elevated  flat  or  plateau,  running 
north   and    south,    where   Abraham    pitched   his   tent, 
having  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Ai  on  the  east,  Ge.xii.8. 
On  the  east  side  of  that  ridge  or  plateau  a  ravine  runs 
eastward,  which  soon  becomes  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge; 
and  on  the  south  side  of  that  gorge,  about  two  miles 
from  Bethel,  stands  a  striking  conical  hill,  the  top  of 
which  is  covered  with  heaps  of  stones,  among  which  is 
an  ancient  cistern,  showing  it  to  be  an  ancient  site. 
The  deep  gorge  beneath  is  called  Wady  Jaiah.     In  Ne. 
xi.  31,  Ai  is  called  Aija,  and  in  the  Septuagint  Feu 
and  '\yyal.      By  Jerome  it  is   called   Gai   and  Gaia, 
which   ill  Arabic   might  be   pronounced   Jaiah.      The 
name  of  Ai.  therefore,  is  retained  in  this  valley,  and 
the  name  of  the   hill,  the   site  of  the  city,  is  El   '/'<  //. 
simply  El  Tell  or  the  Heap.     It  has  no  other  name. 
When  the  word  Tall  is  used  elsewhere,   it  is   always 
as    a    prefix    only,    or   in    the    form    of    a    compound 
with  some  other  word  or  name,  such  as  Tell  1 1  Am  or 
the   Heap  of  Nahum   (Capernaum),    Tell  el  Kadi/  or 
Heap    of   the    Judge    (ancient    Dan),    and  Tell   Ami! 
or  the  Site  of  Aracl.     But  when  the  Arabs  are  asked 
what  Tell  this  is,  their  answer  is,   El  Tell,   El  Tell, 
the  Heap,  the  Heap,  as  it  is  said  of  Ai,  that  "Joshua 
made  it  an  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation,  unto  thi 
day."      It  is  literally  now  a  heap,    "  a  great  heap  of 
st<, ues,"  and  called  so  even  to  the  present  day,  Jos.  viii 
2»,  2H.      The  extent  of  the  site  would  not  admit  of  ifc 
being  a  large  city,  and  Ai  is  spoken  of  as  a  small  place 
Jos.  vU.  :(.     In  front  of  the  city  or  Tell  towards  the  easl 
is  an  open  inclined  plane,  sloping  down  towards  Jericho 
It  was  into  this  plain  that  the  men  of  Ai  went  oiv 
against  Israel,   when  the  latter  feigned  to  flee  befor< 
them,  Jos.  viii.  14,  i:>.     The  valley  on  the  north  side  callec 
Wad i/  Jaiah  is  the  valley  which  lay  between  the  mei 
of  Israel  when  "011  the  north  side  of  Ai"  and  the  city 
vcr.  11.     Ai  is  said  to  have  been  beside  Beth-aven,  lie 
before  or  behind,  i.e.  east  or  west,  but  beside,  i.e.  on  th 
north  side,  as  its  site  now  stands,  a  little  to  the  nortl 
or  north-west  of  the  village  of  "Deir  Diwan,  or  aiicien 
Beth-aven.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  A 
is  the  remarkable  site  called  El  Tell,  about  two  mile 
east  of  Bethel,  and  about  a  mile  or  so  toward  the  nortl 
from  Deir  Diwan.     Michmash  is  the  present  village  o 
Mukhmfix,  on  the  north  side  of  the  passage  of  Mich 
mash;  Geba  the  present  Jebaa  on  the  south  side  of  it 
and  Migron  must  have  been  a  part  or  suburb  of  Geba 
Compare  1  Sa.  xiv.  2  (where  Geba  is  called   Gibeah 
with  1  Sa.  xiii.  3.     Migron  must  thei-efore  have  beei 
on  the  south  and  not  on  the  north  side  of  the  passage 
and  when  it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Assyria  passed  t 
Migron,  it  must  have  been  after  he  had  laid  up  his  cai 
riages  at  Michmash  that  he  did  this,  i.e.  passed  ove 
through  the  great  valley  or  passage  of  Michmash  t 
Migron.  Rainah  is  Er  Ram;  Gibeah  of  Saul,  Tell  el  Fill 


r  Heap  of  the  Beans,  between  three  and   four   miles 
orth  of  Jerusalem;  and  Anathoth,  Anatn,  about  three 
liles  N.N.E.  from  the  Holy  City.     The  "  daughter  of 
4allim"  seems   to   be  the  same  as  Anathoth,   Is.  x.  30. 
loth  are  addressed  as  the  same  person.      Gallim  was  a 
ity   of   Judah,   south   of   Jerusalem,    mentioned  witli 
iether  and  Kareni  in  a  passage  in  the  Septuagint  not 
mild  in  the  Hebrew  text,  probably  now  Beit-jaalahnear 
Bethlehem  (sec  Sept. ;  Jos.  xv.  GO).     Anathoth  may    have 
iceii  a  colony  of  Gallim,  or  its  first  inhabitants  may  have 
icon  from  Gallim,  as  those  of  Laish  in  its  neighbour- 
lood  seem  to  have  been,  and  therefore  called  a  daughter 
if  Gallim,  1  Sa.  xxv.  14.     Laish  no  doubt  is  El  Jsdwyeh  or 
El    Lixntcych,  a  small  hamlet  about  two  miles  north - 
•ast   from  Jerusalem.      Madmenah    most   probably  is 
Maxwell,  an  ancient  site  with  some  ruins  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Stewart  and   Dr.  Barclay  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Nablous   road,   a   little  way  lief  ore   one   conies  to  the 
illage  of  Mtafat:  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gebim  or  hills 
night  only  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  about  Laish 
ind  Anathoth.     The   site  of  Nob,  therefore,  must  be 
..mewhere  in  this  region,  on  or  near  the  Scopus,  be- 
tween  Anathoth    and    Jerusalem,   mar    Lisdicyeh,  or 
uore  probably  near  Sttafat.     On  the  east  side  of  ^the 
lorth  road,  nearly  opposite  to  Shafat,  is  a  low  peaked  Tell 
with  several  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  traces  of  an 
ancient  town  on  the  summit  and  round  the  sides.    This 
most  probably  is  the  site  of  Nob.     It  is  described  by 
Porter  in  his  Handbook  (p.  ?,->\).     He  says  that  from  the 
top  of  the  Till  Mount  Zion  and  part  of  Jerusalem  may 
be  distinctly  seen.     But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  Nob  itself  was  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  but  only  so 
near  the  Scopus,  or  the  high  ridge  north  of  Jerusalem, 
that  the  king  of  Assyria,  encamping  near  it,  might  be 
in  sight  of  the  city. 

Nob  is  not  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Benjamin 
in  the  division  of  the  land  under  Joshua,  and  it  either 
.lid  not  then  exist  or  was  called  by  another  name.  One 
meaning  of  the  word  Nob  is  pro/ilieri/,  and  it  may  have 
received  that  name  from  its  having  been  the  place 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul  on  his  way 
from  Bethlehem,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem, 
after  he  had  been  anointed  by  Samuel.  That  place  is 
called  "  the  hill  of  God,"  i  Sa.  x. :,,  io;  and  if  the  taber- 
nacle was  then  at  Nob,  as  it  certainly  was  a  little  later, 
when  David  visited  Ahimelech,  Nob  must  be  the  place. 
When  David  came  to  Nob,  he  entered  (it  is  said)  into 
"the  house  of  God,"  which  must  have  been  the  taber- 
nacle, Mat.  xii.4.  If  the  tabernacle  therefore  was  at  Nob 
at  the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign,  Nob  must  have  been 
the  place  where  "the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,'1 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  ' '  and  he  prophesied.'1  That 
was  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the  first  king 
of  Israel,  and  the  place  may  have  been  afterwards 
called  by  that  name,  as  the  circumstance  was  com- 
memorated by  a  proverb  among  the  people,  "  Is  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets  ?" 

But  there  is  another  meaning  which  Nob  may  have. 
The  Hebrew  word  Nabat,  or  Nobat,  signifies  to  look,  to 
look  to,  to  look  about,  to  behold,  to  see,  and  Nob  may 
be  derived  from  it.  or  may  be  the  root  of  it,  and  may 
therefore  or  might  originally  have  the  same  or  a  similar 
meaning,  viz.  view,  slf/ht,  or  prospect.  The  meaning 
may  be  given  by  Josephus  in  the  word  Scopus,^  and 
may  now  be  retained  in  the  Arabic  name  of  the  village 
of  Shafat,  which  means  si;/ht  or  view.  Shafat  there- 
fore, though  not  exactly  on  the  site,  may  yet  be  re- 


XOBAH 


4l)-3 


garded  as  the  modern  representative  of  Xob.  So,  says 
Dr.  Stewart,  thinks  Bishop  (Jobat.  tfhafdf  cannot  lie 
Mizpah,  as  Stanley  supposes,  for  such  a  city  a.s  Mizpah, 
in  Mich  a  situation,  must  surely  have  been  named  among 
the  towns  and  villages  which  lay  on  the  way  of  the  king 
df  Assyria.  Mi/pah  is  found  elsewhere,  about  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  Jiam  Allah,  or  ancient  Ebenezer.  now 
called  Tdl  en  Xtmj>,  or  Khirbct  en  Xusp.  (>'«.'  XAIOTH.) 

Eusebius  must  have  confounded  this  Xob  with  an- 
other Xob,  Xobbu,  or  Xomba,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
now  called  Ikit  Xuha,  near  Kmwd*,  or  ancient  Xico- 
polis,  but  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  must,  more- 
over, have  confounded  that  with  Nobah,  near  Jogbehah. 
mentioned  iu  the  history  of  (Jideon.  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan,  in  Karkor,  or  Trachonitis,  once  called 
Kenatli,  now  Knitnii-<'tt,  in  the  f,c</j'.t.  or  ancient  Tra- 
clionitis,  Na.  \.\\ii.  12;  Ju.  viii.l'1,11.  But  .Jerome  on  Is.  x. 
•places  it  correctly,  when  lie  says.  ''Stans  in  oppidulo 
Xob,  et  procul  urbein  eon.-picieiis  Jerusalem." 

It  was  to  Xob  and  the  conduct  of  David  in  entering 
thereinto  the  house  of  (,'od  and  eating  the  show-bread, 
which  was  not  lawful  for  any  but  the  prie.-ts  to  e;it. 
that  our  Lord  referred  in  the  gospel  in  justification  of 
his  disciples'  conduct  in  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  M  it.  xii.  l-k.Mur.  ii.  'j:., -Jii.  It  was  David's 
hunger  that  justified  tin;  one,  and  the  disciples'  similar 
need  that  justified  the  other.  It  was  not  beeause  it 
was  some  light  or  trivial  thing,  as  worldly  men  would 
say,  to  pluck  some  ears  of  corn  as  they  parsed  through 
the  corn- field,  that  our  Lord  exonerated  the  disciple-., 
but  because  they  were  hungry.  This  was  the  plea 
adduced,  implying  clearly  that  if  they  had  not  been  in 
need  of  food,  such  a  triHing  act,  being  unnece>>arv. 
would  not  have  been  consistent  with  the  Sabbath. 
This  is  our  Lord's  teaching.  It  is  only  works  of  pietv. 
charity,  or  necessity,  according  to  his  teaching  and 
example,  that  are  consistent  with  the  due  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  or  the  Lord's-day.  |.i.  u.| 

NO'BAH  (properly  AV/W,,  n;:,  <>  >,<n-L-',n<i\.  An  Is- 
raelite at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  and  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Manassch,  as  he  is  mentioned  immediately 
after  Jair,  who  was  of  that  tribe.  NH.  xxxii.  -12.  He 
is  simply  noted  as  the  conqueror  of  Kenath,  and  the 
villages  or  hamlets  connecter  1  \\ith  it;  on  which,  to 
memorialize!  his  prowess,  he  imposed  his  own  name. 

NO'BAH.  the  later  name  of  the  city  just  referred  to 
—  Ktnuth.  Under  the  name  of  Xobah  it  is  once  again, 
and  only  once,  referred  to,  at  a  period  not  very  distant 
from  the  conquest,  in  the  narrative  of  Gideon's  pursuit 
after  Zeba  and  Zahnunna,  Ju  via.  n.  In  the  article 
JOGBEHAH  (Xo.  2),  the  view  of  Hiivernick  and  Ewald. 
that  it  was  probably  the  same  with  the  X»im  or  Xnint 
mentioned  by  Burckhardt  (Syr.  p.  2^1),  has  been  adopted 
as  probably  the  correct  one.  In  that  case  it  lay  on  the 
Damascus  road,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  east  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  But  more  com- 
monly it  is  supposed  that  the  name  Xobah  gradually 
fell  into  disuse  (as  often  happened  in  .similar  cases),  that 
Kenath  again  resumed  its  place,  and  still  survives  in 
the  modern  Kun'umt,  in  the  Ledja,  or  Trachonitis. 
It  lay  at  the  base  of  Jebel  Hauran.  and  has  been 
visited  by  various  travellers,  in  particular  by  Dr. 
.Porter,  who  gives  a  description  of  the  ruins  (Handbook, 

ii.  p.  (Ki,  seq.) 

NOBLEMAN.  This  term  is  employed  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bible  only  in  respect  to  the  person  whose  son  our 
Lord  healed,  on  the  father's  earnest  application,  but 


without  going,  as  the  father  had  requested,  to  Caper- 
naum for  the  purpose,  Jn.  iv.  ir>-;,;i.  The  word  in  the 
original  is  (3a<n\iKos,  and  strictly  means  kiiiyhj.  royal, 
belonging  in  any  way  to  a  king.  Xobleman,  therefore, 
is  not  exactly  the  English  equivalent,  especially  as  that 
term  is  commonly  used  now;  and.  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  member  of  Herod's  family  is  meant, 
the  term  must  be  understood  in  the  lower  though  very 
common  sense  of  royal  attendant,  courtier,  having 
some  office  or  stated  employment  about  the  king.  As 
to  the  particular  king  with  whom  the  person  at  Caper- 
naum may  have  been  connected,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  certainty.  At  Capernaum  lie  was  within 
the  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas:  and  it  is  possible, 
that  though  this  Herod  was  not  strictly  a  king,  yet,  as 
being  the  son  of  a  king,  and  one  who  himself  kept  up 
very  much  the  style  of  a  king,  those  in  offices  of  trust 
about  him  may  have  had  the  term  /•////////  familiarly 
applied  to  them.  Some  have  consequently  thought  it 
might  be  the  husband  of  Cliusa,  mentioned  in  Lu.  viii.  ',\\ 
but  this  is  only  matter  of  supposition  or  probable  con- 
jecture. 

NOD  ["(./•//<•,  il'«jl(t\.  the  name  imposed  by  Cain  on 
the  country  to  which  he  withdrew  after  the  murder  of 
Abel,  Ge.iv.  it;.  Nothing  is  known  of  it  but  that  it  was 
at  some  distance  from  Eden. 

NOD'AB  \in,liilitii\.  a  tribe,  mentioned  aloim  \\ith 
the  Hauarite-.  Jetur,  and  Xephish,  against  whom, 
apparently,  \\hen  makiiiu  a  combined  assault  upon  the 
Iteubeiiites.  d'adites.  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
there  was  gained  a  signal  victory,  l  C'h.  v  lii,22.  Neither 
tlie  precise  time,  however,  nor  the  circumstances  giving 
rise  to  the  conflict,  are  related.  And  though  we 
nowhere  else  read  of  a  people  bearing  the  name  of 
Xodab,  yet,  from  the  others  associated  with  them,  it 
may  probably  be  inferred  that  they  were  of  Ishmaelite 
origin,  <;e  \xv.  1.1. 

NO'E.  the  Creek  form  of  Xoah.  retained  in  a  few 
passages.  Mat  xxiv.  :,7;  Lu.  iii.  :;<;;  xvii.  ~M. 

NOPH.     ,Sc(  .M KM PII is. 

NO'PHAH  [properly  .Y,v,/^,'/,,n-:.  /./'<.-•.'.]  A  place 
mentioned,  along  with  Hesbboii.  I  >ihoii.  and  Madeira, 
in  the  song  of  Urael  after  the  Moabite  conquests.  Nn. 
xxi.  :;i>.  It  never  occurs  au'ain,  and  the  exact  site  is 
unknown.  Some  would  identify  it  with  Xobah;  but 
this  seems  arbitrary. 

NORTH.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  use  of 
this  word  in  Scripture,  and  its  Heb.  equivalent  CpC£), 
is  perfectly  simple,  and  requires  no  explanation.  It  is 
employed  to  denote  one  of  the  four  quarters,  whether 
of  the  earth,  the  air,  or  the  heavens,  much  as  in  the 
common  language  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
From  the  local  relation,  however,  in  which  the  cove- 
nant-people stood  to  certain  nations  in  a  northerly 
direction  from  them,  the  expression  is  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  prophets  for  those  nations  themselves, 
i  or  with  a  pointed  reference  to  them.  Tims,  in  Je.  i. 
~\'-'.  the  seething-pot  which  symbolized  the  trouble  and 
disaster  which  was  preparing  to  burst  on  Jerusalem, 
was  turned  toward  the  north,  because  the  Babylonians 
who  lay  in  that  direction  were  to  be  the  instruments  of 
inflicting  it  (comp.  also  cli.  iii.  12;  iv.  c.;  vi.  1,  &c.)  Ill  like  man- 
ner, in  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  abominations  which  were 
practised  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  toward  the  north  that 
the  image  of  jealousy  appeared,  and  also  that  the 
women  who  wept  for  Tain  muz  were  sitting,  K/.e.  viii.  :t, 
14;  because  it  was  from  the  countries  of  Sidon  and  Ba- 
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bylon  to  the  north  that  those  corruptions  had  made 
their  way  among  the  covenant-  people.  The  threaten- 
ings  of  judgment  also,  which  in  later  prophecy  were 
denounced  against  those  countries  themselves,  some- 
times took  the  form  of  utterances  against  the  north, 
Zep.  ii.  13;  Jc.  xlvi.  in. 

NOSE-JEWELS,  literally  rings  of  th 


mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ch.  iii.  21,  among 
the  female  ornaments  which  were  esteemed  marks  of 
pride  and  luxury  by  the  daughters  of  Judah,  to  be 
visited  by  the  judgment  of  Heaven.  They  were  essen- 
tially the  same  with  those  used  for  the  ear;  and  for 
both  the  practice  itself,  and  specimens  of  the  articles 
worn,  see  under  E.YK-KIXG. 

NUMBERING,  NUMBERS,  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place  in  Scripture.  The  Heb.  iscp  (mixpar),  rniEC 
(s'porah),  Ps.  ixxi.  15,  from  -^o,  pi/tare,  signifies  the 
number  or  amount  of  a  calculation  or  the  result  of 
casting  an  account,  repp  (miksah),  from  cpp  (kasas), 
separate,  divide,  which  only  occurs  in  Ex.  xii.  4:  Le.  xxvii. 
'23,  implies  the  idea  of  division,  something  analogous  to 
the  old  Saxon  root  tal,  English  deaf,  as  noun  or  verb,  and 
the  German  Zuhl.  The  sum  total  is  mostly  expressed 

by  \L>n  (ros/i),  head,  Ex.  xxx.  12;  Le.  v.  24;  >*u. 

i«o.     Yet   mispar  is  also  used,  Xu.  iii.  40. 


To  calculate 


or  number  is  given  by  ITNTHN  N;t':,  i.e.  to  take  the  num- 


vii.  18,23;  2Ki.  xii.  16.  Although  we  know  but  little  of 
the  arithmetic  of  the  Hebrews,  yet  we  see  that  they 
had  made  some  considerable  progress  in  the  science. 

In  Nu.  i.  '2.6  we  have  addition;  subtraction,  yv,  in 
Le.  xxvii.  18;  overplus,  tp«,  in  Le.  xxv.  27  and  in  Nu. 
iii.  46,  48,  from  the  verb  rpy;  to  remain  over  and  above. 
There  is  also  mult  i  plication,  Le.  xxvii.  io;  division,  Le. 
xxv.  so.  The  fractions  of  \,  \,  i,  -^  -^,  -j\,  TO,  appear  fre- 
quently (see  Nu.  xv.  4;  Ge.  xlvii.  24;  Le.  v.  l(i;  vi.  5,  Eze.  iv.  11; 
xlv.  13.  A  more  complicated  account  is  given  Le.  xxvii. 
1 9 .  The  proportions  of  the  measurements  of  the  temple 
in  Ezekiel  presuppose  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
mathematics.  The  figures  for  the  numbers  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  alphabet,  at  least  by  the  later  Jews,  as 
was  the  case  among  the  Greeks:  the  letters  from  «  to 
C  being  used  for  the  figures  from  1  to  9 ;  from  >  to  a 
for  10  to  90;  p  to  n  for  100  to  400.  To  signify  500  to 
900  the  final  forms  of  the  letters  -|,  c>  }>  f\>  y,  are  used. 
Or  n  =  -100  is  put  together  with  other  hundreds,  c.y. 
pn  =  500.  1000  is  given  by  «  or  «;  in  composite  num- 
bers the  biggest  stands  first,  as  ^  =  11,  ton  =  421. 
The  figure  15  would  be  rr,  but  as  these  two  letters  are 
the  abbreviation  of  mrr,  the  Jews  put  instead  v^  —  9  +  6. 
(See  article  in  Hevzog's  Realencyklopadie,  vol.  xviii.  361.) 

It  has  been  supposed  probable  that,  owing  to  the  use 
of  simple  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  figures,  corruptions 
were  here  and  there  introduced  by  copyists  and  trans- 
lators; and  the  following  are  adduced  as  specimens. 
Jehoiachin  is  said  to  have  been 
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sect,  23,  vol.  «.  p.  1*8).        It    will    not    be 

difficult  to  conceive  how  i  should  be  converted  into  % 
and  2  into  3,  or  vice  versa. 

I.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  we  are  irresistibly  driven 
to  the  conclusion,  which  was  even  held  by  Augustine 
(Civ.  Dei.  x.  13,  sect,  i),  that  some  of  the  numbers  are  to  be 
accepted  in  another  sense  than  that  of  simple  number- 
ing: in  other  words,  that  they  are  representative  rather 
than  determinative,  and  are  therefore  used  in  another 
than  a  simply  ordinary  or  natural  sense.  If  there  be  a 
symbolism  of  things  and  their  appurtenances,  there 
must  be  a  symbolism  of  their  measurements,  or  a  nume- 
rical symbolism.  If  God  has  given  all  things  their  signi- 
ficance, and  defined  their  bounds  according  to  time, 
space,  power,  and  number,  and  if  he  has  appointed 
certain  measurements  to  regulate  things  and  times, 
biblical  numbers  must  be  symbolical,  and  be  worthy  of 
our  study;  and  if  a  fit  subject  for  study,  the  laws  by 
which  this  symbolism  of  numbers  is  controlled,  require 
to  be  ascertained. 

1.  Whilst  colours,  sounds,  and  forms  exercise  either 
an  attractive  or  repulsive  influence  upon  us,  and  are 
thus  calculated  to  symbolize  ethical  truths,  numbers  on 
the  contrary  are  in  themselves  empty  ciphers,  and  may 
represent  both  good  and  evil,  only  with  this  difference, 
that    the  evil  never   attains  to    the  measure  and    the 
number    of  what  is  perfect.      Hence  the  difficulty  of 
regulating  the  laws  of  numerical  symbolism. 

2.  If  numbers  are  meant  to  count  and  to  measure 
countable  and  measurable  objects,  it  follows  that  even 
symbolically  they  can  never  represent  infinite  ideas. 
No  number  can,   therefore,   be    said  to  represent  the 
essence  of  the  Godhead,  or  to  serve  as  the  signature  of 
the  divine  character. 

o.  We  admit  that  there  is  a  complete  system  of 
livine  or  heavenly  mat/tests,  and  that  God  defined  and 
measured  all  things  according  to  time,  space,  magni- 
tude, and  multitude,  but  the  standard  measures  or  the 
standard  weights  of  God  are  unknown  to  us.  This 
recommends  caution.  There  are,  for  instance,  seventy 
sevens  in  Daniel;  of  this  there  is  no  doubt  or  un- 
certainty, but  the  measure  of  the  units  is  nowhere  given. 

4.  The  imperfect  state  of  our  subject  as  a  branch  of 
theology   requires    caution   as   to   the    passages   where 
symbolical  numbers  are  thought  to  exist.     Every  num- 
ber is  to  be  examined  as  to  the  place  it  occupies,  and 
the  sense  of  the  author,  whether  it  is  used  simply  in 
an  ordinary,  or  in  an  ordinary  and  symbolical,  or  simply 
in  a  symbolical  or  representative  sense. 

5.  The  materials  for  numerical  symbolism  are  mainly 
to  be  looked  for  in  prophetical,  typical,  and  parabolical 
sections  of  Scripture.      In  such    cases  a  discreet  dis- 
tinction between  prophecy  and  soothsaying  or  magic, 
points  out  the  necessity  of  symbolical  signification. 

6.  Historical  sections  of   the   Bible  which    are  not 
typical,  are  therefore  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they 
show  how  far  the  tropical  significance  of  the  numbers 


had  penetrated  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  also  that 


one  letter  Vaving  been  mistaken  for  a  rabbinical  abbre-    the  expounder  dare  not  either  count  or  take  the  figures 

viation,  so  that  6  +  10  was  thus  converted  into  60  +  10.     in  a  determinative  sense;  much  less  can  such  numbers 

Again,  1  Sa.  vi.  19,  we  have  50,070,  but  the  Syriac  and  !  be  used  as  fundamentals. 

Arabic  versions  have  5070.     Again,  1  Ki.  iv.  26,  we        8.  The  sacred  arithmetic   or  the  numerical  symb 

read  that  Solomon  had  40,000  stalls  for  chariot  horses, 

but  in  2   Ch.  ix.   25  only  4000   are  given  (see  Glass  de 


lism  of  the  Scriptures  has  both 

dary  or  derivative  numbers;  but  it  would  be  wrong 
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assume  that  they  coincide  with  our  secular  numerical 
system.  We  can  say  that  7  =  3  +  4.  but  also  that 
4=3+  1 :  and  that  5=3  +  2.  Auxiliary  or  secon- 
dary numbers  may  be  significant  in  the  combination, 
but  extreme  caution  is  needful,  lest  we  fall  into  error. 

S».  Although  numbers  are  used  for  precisely  defin- 
ing measure  and  value,  and  have  no  elasticity  in  them 
selves,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  objects  they  symbolize 
they  may  lose  some  of  their  mathematical  precision 
and  accuracy.  As  in  the  classes  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdom,  so  here  there  aiv  transitions  and 
links.  Certain  numbers  may  be  used  in  an  approxi- 
mative Sense  (Miiimicrt,  Revision  der  Bib.  Zalik-asyinbulik  in 
JulirbiiclierfiiriloiusdieThcMjloitii;,  ]>.  1,  iMiK 

10.  There   is    no    regulated   symbolism   of    numbers 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Bible.      Whatever  appears 
of  it  on  pagan  grounds,    either  dates  its    origin  from 
primitive  tradition  or  from  an  instinctive  seeking  after 
the  truth.      If  a  pagan  numerical  symbolism  was  in  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  MOM-,  it  was  certainly  not  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.      If    .Muses  had   even   made   use   of 
some    Kgyptian    symbols,    yet    the   distinct   declaration 
that  the  forms  and   numbers   of  the   sanctuary   were  of 
liinnnlii  origin,  established    beyond  doubt  that    here  at 
least   th>Te    was   no   borrowing  of    Kgyptiuii    "vessels." 
The  tabernacle  hail  a  heavenly,  n<>t  an  Kgvptian.  origin, 
and  the  artificers  were  inspired   by  Cod  with  His  own 
Spirit. 

11.  It    follow-    then    that    in    whatever   manner   the 
above  ten,  or  any  other,  rules  may  be  applied  in  treat- 
ing the  subject,  it  will  no  longer   be  denied  that  then- 
is  a  subject  really  in  existence.      If  in  ( !e.  iv.  1  .">   it   is 
said  that  Cain  shall   be  avenged   sevenfold,  and  in  C.c. 
iv.  '24  that  Lantech  shall  be  avenged  seventy  and  seven 
fold;   if  in   the   symbolical    sacrifice   in   (Ie.    xv.    it    the 
animals  were  to  be  three  in  number  and  three  years  old: 
if  in  lie.  1.   Id   the   time  of   mourning  the  dead    is   fixed 
to  seven  days:  if  circumcision   in  tie.   xvii.  1',  In.  was 
to  take  place  on  the  eighth  day,      it  i-  clear  that  these 
numbers  have   a   symbolical    significance    which    could 
not    be    expressed    by    any    other   numbers,   and    which 
consists   in   something   beyond   their  actual   numerical 
value. 

1.  The  use  of  such  numbers  is  perceptible  through- 
out the  whole  Bible,  and  the  last  books  of  both  Testa- 
ments—Zechariah  and  the  Apocalypse-  -are  altogether 
constructed  upon  the  number  xo-en:  and  both  the  book 
of  Revelation  and  the  prophet  Daniel  make  frequent 
use  of  divers  numbers  to  characterize  certain  periods, 
not  so  much  after  their  respective  duration  as  their  in- 
trinsic character.  This  was  recognized  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  church.  The  symbolism  of  certain  num- 
bers employed  in  holy  Scripture  was  not  only  early 
perceived,  but  very  generally  rightly  apprehended:  so 
that,  for  instance,  few  of  the  fathers  failed  to  see  why 
circumcision  was  accomplished  on  the  eighth  day.  The 
middle  ages  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  influence  of 
certain  numbers  upon  art  and  science,  although  their 
real  signification  may  have  been  at  times  sadly  misin- 
terpreted; and  there  is  perhaps  no  modern  commentator, 
of  whatever  shade  of  opinion,  that  will  dare  to  disown 
the  existence  of  a  biblical  numerical  symbolism.  By 
Cain  being  avenged  sevenfold,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  the  person  who  killed  him  should  suffer, 
not  a  sixfold  or  a  tenfold,  but  precisely  a  sevenfold 
punishment.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  there 
must  be  some  other  meaning  in  the  number.  This 


is  specially  true  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel,  and 
other  similar  definitions  of  prophetical  periods  in  the 
book  of  Revelation.  In  most  cases  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture numbers  are  to  be  taken  in  their  strictly  numerical 
power,  and  where  by  the  context  and  connection  thev 
can  be  proved  to  possess  their  natural  value  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  symbolical  in  their  character. 
Kqually  wrong  is  it  to  admit  a  symbolical  value  attach- 
ing to  certain  numbers,  and  to  affix  it  by  reference  to 
numbers  symbolically  used  in  pagan  antiquity. 

2.  We  certainly  admit  that  the  symbolical  numbers 
3.  7.  Id.  12,  4d,  occur  in  pagan   symbolism:   but  they 
occur  there  because  they  occur  in  nature.      We  read  in 
Wisdom  xi.  2d,  "  Thou  bast  ordered  all  things  in  mea- 
sure  and   number   and   weight."      Science  admits  that 
there  are  certain  numerical  relations  which  constantly 
recur,  and  which   appear  to  control    the   several  stages 
of  organic  and  inorganic  life.      But  altogether  perverse 
i-  tlie  attempt  to  illustrate  biblical  symbolical  numbers 
by  reference  to  the  natural   symbolism  of  pagan  anti- 
quity.     If  the  Bible  record  truly,  its  symbolical   num- 
bers   came   into    use    at    a    period    \\hcii    there    was   no 
speculative  natural  religion.       Besides,  pagan  and  theo- 
cratical  symbols  ditlcr  totally  in  character:  even  where 
the   symbolical   numbers  are  alike,  the  things  symbo- 
lized  are    utterly   diverse.      As  little   as  the  Christian 
Trinity  can  be  explained  from  the  Hindoo  Triinurti.  or 
the  he  goat  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  can  be  t  raced 
to  the  Typhoniiin   ritual  of   the   ancient    Egyptians,  so 
little  can  we  explain  the  seven  spirits  before  the  throne 
of  Cod.    Re.  i    i.   from    the   seven    amshaspaiids    of    the 
Persian  dualism. 

3.  But   we  admit  that  it  is  altogether  in  harmony 
with   the   character  of  the   holy   Scriptures    to   employ 
those    numbers   symbolically   by    \\hich   Cod    had   mea- 
-ured.  so  to  speak,  one  or  other  of  his  works:  and  upon 
which   a   certain    signification    was   thus    impressed,    or 
which  occupy    a  prominent  position   in  the  system  of 
numbers,    which    must    themselves     be    considered    of 
divine  origin.      Only  a  very  limited   number  of  symbo- 
lical figure-  is  to  be  found,  independent  of  the  auxiliary 
and  secondary  numbers.      Here  it   may  indeed  happen 
that  some  ot    the   original  symbolical   numbers  maybe 
simply   used    as   auxiliaries.      Thus,  the  number   tn-n  is 
used  to  signify  an  intensity,  as  Ce.  xli.  :!2:  Kx.  xxii.  4: 
Job  xlii.  Id:  Je.  xvi.  1>:  1  Ti.  v.  17:  Ke.  xviii   <!.     The 
strictly  symbolical  number  three   is  used  in  the  same 
auxiliarv  way.  Kze  \xi.  14.    In  the  temple  of  Solomon,  for 
instance,  the  measurements  of  the  tabernacle  are  doubled 
or  tripled,  1  Ki.  vi.  •>  ami  Ex.  xxvi.  i  :,-•>:>.     The  length  of  the 
tabernacle  was  30  cubits,  that  of  the  temple  was  2  x  3d; 
the  breadth   of  the  first  10,  the  breadth  of  the  second 
2x10  cubits;  the  height  of  the  first  was  10,  that  of  the 
second  was  3  x  10  cubits.    The  symbolical  character  here 
attaches  to  10  and  30  as  the  original  numbers,  but  not 
to  the  auxiliaries  of  2  and  3.   This  shows,  therefore,  that 
certain    numbers    may   be  original    in    one    place    and 
auxiliary  in  another.      Thus  Id  is  a  symbolical  number, 
as  we  shall  see,  yet  it  may  be  used  as  a  simple  auxil- 
iary.    If  Lamech  is  said  to  be  avenged  7  and  70  times, 
Of  iv.  :M;   and  if  we  are  to  forgive,  according  to  Mat. 
xviii.  22.  not   7  times  but   70   x  7,  10   is  used  in  this 
instance  as   an    auxiliary  only,  to  heighten   the  sym- 
bolical power  of  7.     We  shall  therefore  have  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  a  number  is  used  in   an  original  or 
simply  in  an  auxiliary  sense. 

4.  We    may    reckon    as    fundamentally    symbolical 
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numbers  3,  4,  7,  10,  1:2,  and  40;  but  these  original 
numbers  may  lose  their  symbolical  significance,  if  they 
are  simply  the  result  of  other  really  symbolical  numbers. 
The  holy' city  in  Re.  xxi.  12  has  12  gates,  three  on  each 
of  the  four  sides.  Here  the  number  three  is  without 
its  symbolical  significance,  because  the  product  of  12 
divided  by  4.  Secondary  numbers  are  important 
because  of  their  relation  to  the  original  ones.  The 
number  8  is  symbolical  because  it  is  preceded  by  7, 
and  (5  because  it  comes  before  7.  Then  secondary 
numbers  may  arise  from  the  doubling  or  multiplying 
of  the  original  ones.  Tims  70  and  49  arise  out  of  7: 
and  20,  100,  1000  out  of  10.  Thirdly,  secondary  num- 
bers may  arise  where  original  ones  are  divided.  Hence 
the  symbolical  figure  of  3J  from  7  and  5  from  10. 
Fourthly,  secondary  numbers  may  arise  from  addition 
or  multiplication.  Thus,  30  is  a  symbolical  number 
because  it  comes  from  3  x  10,  and  70  because  it  arises 
from  7  x  10.  Fifthly,  secondary  numbers  may  arise 
from  secondary  numbers.  Thus,  49  arises  on  the  one 
hand  from  7,  and  from  8  on  the  other.  Since  50  follows 
49,  and  8  follows  7,  50  also  becomes  symbolical.  Sixthly, 
certain  original  numbers  may  become  secondary  by 
combination.  Tims,  7  consists  of  3  +  4  and  10  of 
3  +  7.  Hence  7  and  10  may  become  secondary.  Lastly, 
fresh  secondary  numbers  may  arise,  as  144,000,  He.  vii.  4, 
where  fundamental  numbers,  as  here  12  and  10,  are 
multiplied;  and  the  number  144,000  would  bear  the 
symbolical  signature  of  the  combined  figures  12  and  10, 
only  in  an  intensified  degree. 
III.  The  number  seven. 

1.  The  holy  Scriptures  begin  with  a  keptas  (seven) 
and  finish  the  canon  with  a  succession  of  heptades. 
The  number  seven  appears  first  as  an  historical  figure 
in  the  opening  of  Genesis,  and  it  is  used  with  a  sym- 
bolical signification  more  than  any  other  figure  through- 
out the  whole  Bible.  The  symbolical  power  of  this 
number  is  not  dependent  upon  any  physical  heptas, 
such  as  seven  planets,  seven  notes  in  music,  seven 
colours,  nor  upon  the  accident  that  it  is  the  combina- 
tion of  other  important  figures,  e.fj.  3  +  4,  or  1  +  2  +  4, 
but  it  rests  upon  the  historical  fact  of  God  finishing  the 
creation  of  the  world  in  six  days  and  resting  on  the 
seventh  day,  blessing  and  sanctifying  it  above  all  other 
days.  (See  Zahlensymbolik  dor  heiligen  Selirift.  by  Dr.  Kliofotli 
in  bis  Tbeolog.  Zeitschrift.  1SU2,  No.  i.  3,  4,  5;  also  Lcyrer,  Zahlen  bei 
denllelmiern  in  Ilerzog's  Encyklopadie,  vol.  xviii.  SCO.)  Yet  the 
symbolical  character  of  the  number  seven,  as  used  in 
the  Bible,  is  not  simply  retrospective  or  commemora- 
tive of  the  creation- sabbath,  but  also  prospectively 
symbolical  of  the  new  creation.  As  the  passover  and 
the  ordinary  Sabbath  were  chiefly,  though  not  entirely, 
commemorative;  so  the  sabbatical  year,  the  jubilee 
festivity,  and  the  ritual  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
were  more  of  a  prophetical  and  eschatological  charac- 
ter. The  number  seven,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  invaria- 
bly connected  with  rest,  peace,  and  release  from  toil  and 
trouble,  and  as  such  it  became  fitly  the  representative 
figure  and  the  type  of  types  in  the  measurements  of  the 
history  of  the  church  under  both  Testaments,  and  in  the 
dispensation  of  both  mercy  and  judgment. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  divine  signature  impressed 
upon  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis  by  the  number  seven, 
we  find  that  the  same  figure  ordinarily  stamps  a  work 
or  deed  as  divine.  This  view  is  justified  even  in  the 
case  of  judgment  or  punishment.  When  God  engages 
that  Cain  should  be  avenged  seven  times,  it  clearly 


means  more  than  manifold.'  It  signified  that  God 
would  himself  avenge  Cain  in  case  he  should  be  mur- 
dered. So  in  many  other  cases  this  number  points  to 
the  hand  of  God  as  connected  with  the  objects  or  events 

spoken  of — see  for  example,  Go.  xli.  .'!,  7;  Ex.  vii.  25;  Lc.  xxvi.  I", 
21;  Is.  iv.  1;  xi.  15;  2  Sa.  xxiv.  13;  Da  iv.  ll>,  25,  &c. 

3.  The  same  number  prevails  in  the  various  offerings 
which  were  prescribed.     During  the  seven  days  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  were  sacrificed  10x7  young  bul- 
locks, 2x7  rams,  and  2x7x7  lambs,  Nu.  xxix.    Accord- 
ing to  Lc.  xii.,  7  days  for  a  boy  and  2x7  days  for  a  girl 
were  required  for  the  woman  after  child-birth  to  recover 
her  legal  purifi  cation.    After  the  cure  from  leprosy  7  days 
are  needed,  and  7  sprinklings  of  the  blood  of  atonement 
and  of  oil  are  prescribed,  Le.  xiii.  4,  (i,  21,  2fi,  31,  33,  50,  54;  xiv. 
7,  8,  y,  ii>,  27,  us,  51;  Nu.  xii.  14.     Naainan  was  to  dip  7  times 

into  Jordan,  2  Ki.v.  10,14.    See  also  Lc.  xv.  13, 19,  28;xvi.  14,19,  &c. 

To  these  cases  may  be  added  the  laws  appointed  for 
consecratinr/  the  garments,  Ex.  xxix.  at,  30;  the  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary,  Le.  viii.  n,  33, 35;  and  the  burnt-offerings  on 
the  festival  days,  Nu.  xxviii.  xxix.  and  Ezr.  viii.  35. 

4.  The  number  seven  is  also  impressed  upon  other 
I  deeds  of  mercy  and  judgment.      We  are  here  reminded 

of  the  seven  days'  grace,  Go.  vii.  i-io;and  the  appointments 
respecting  the  taking  of  Jericho,  Jos.  v.  13-vi.  20.  The 
use  of  the  trumpets  which  appertained  to  the  year  of 
jubilee  was  symbolical  of  the  ultimate  overthrow  of 
the  great  Babylon  at  the  end  of  days.  That  God  was 
the  agent  in  the  overthrow  was  clear  from  the  7x7  fold 
repetition  of  the  circumvention  of  the  doomed  city. 

5.  But  the  same  figure  prevails  in  measurements  of 
space,  of  forms  and  numbers  or  multitudes.     There  is 
the  seven- branched  candlestick,  Ex.  xxv.  37;  the  curtains, 
4x7  cubits  long,  Ex.  xxvi.  2;  and  in  the  New  Testament 
we  have  the  seven  deacons,  Ac.  vi.;  the  sevenfold  gift 
of  the  ministry,  llo.  xii.;  i  Co.  xii.;  the  seven  petitions  of 
the  Lord's  prayer.     The  words  of  Jehovah  are  puri- 
fied  seven  times.  Ps.  xii.  7.     The  same  number  prevails 
throughout  holy  Scripture  both    as    a   whole    and    in 
its  several  parts,  especially  in  the  book  of  Revelation; 
for  example,  the  seven  churches  of  Asia—"  The  seven 
candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches;"  the  seven  seals, 
seven  trumpets,  seven  vials,  seven  eyes,  seven  spirits,  &e. 

6.  This  number  seven  is  also  adopted  by  the  Wicked 
One;  who  in  this  respect  also  is  the  slmia  Uci;  and  we 
need  not  wonder  at  this.     We  have   seven  abomina- 
tions, rr.  vi.  26;  xxvi.  25;  the  unclean  spirit  returns  with 
seven  others;  with  which  may  be  contrasted  the  seven 
spirits  of  God  in  Revelation.     Seven  devils  were  cast 
out  from   Mary  Magdalene,    Mar.  xvi.  9;  Lu.  viii.  2.     The 
Canaanitish  nations  which  were  to  be  subdued  by  Israel 
were  seven,  De.  vii.  1;  Ac.  xiii.  lit.     They  represented  the 
wicked  world  to  be  overcome  by  the  church.     Hence 
Satan,  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  appears  as 
the  dragon  with  seven  heads  and  seven  crowns.     The 
beast  also  is  represented  as  having  seven  heads.    Com- 
pare also  in  earlier  times  Ge.  iv.  24;  Nu.  xxiii.  1. 

7.  The  number  seven  also  occurs  multiplied  in  the 
offerings  at  certain  festivals,  Nu.  xxix.  i,  12.     Again,   Is. 
xxiii.  15;  Je.  xxv.  ii;  xxix.  io,  we  have  10  x  7,  Da.  ix.  24,  and, 
Re.  xi.  13,  1000  x  7.     To  this  may  be  added  10  x  2  x  7, 
in  Job's  years  of  blessedness,  Job  xiii.  ifi.    The  half  of  7, 
3i,  has  doubtless  a  symbolical  signification  of  its  own, 
and  implies  a  cut-off,  limited  period,  during  which  evil 
predominates,   Ja.  v.  17;  Lu.  iv.  25.     This  period  of  judg- 
ment is  shortened  for  the  elect's  sake,  Mat.  xxiv.  22.  Com. 
pare  also  Da.  vii.  25;  xii.  7;  Re.  xi.  3,  7. 
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I\".  The  number  three. — This  has  been  considered  the  j  little  use  is  made  of  this  number  in  the  symbolic  Ian- 
number  of  God:  yet  God,  though  he  counts  the  stars  of  i  guage  of  Scripture;  it  does  not  come  properly  within 
heaven  and  the  number  of  our  hairs,  has  himself  no  the  divine  sphere,  except  as  the  half  of  twelve,  or  re- 


number. It  is,  however,  evidently  connected  with  the 
number  seven  in  many  ways.  Thus,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
the  three  great  woes  coalesce  with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  trumpets,  so  that  the  third  woe  is  identical  with 


lated  to  seven. 

VI.  The  number  tiro  is  in  the  holy  Scriptures  the 
symbol  of  the  witness  or  testimony.  Two  are  required 
to  give  testimony.  This  duality,  Zee.  xi.  7,  is  frequently 


the  seventh  trumpet.  Amongst  the  plagues  of  Egypt  j  reflected  in  nature;  heaven  and  earth,  Go.  i.  in;  PS.  Ixxxix. 
we  have  one  with  seven  and  another  of  three  days'  j  3-;  Ixxii.  :,,  17;  man  and  wife,  Go.  i.  27-,  ii.  is;  Mar.  x.  8;  Ep.  v. 
duration,  whilst  the  re^t  are  named  without  reference  i  31.  Then  we  have  this  duality  in  the  human  body,  the 
to  time.  David  in  choosing  of  three  evils  has  to  choose  j  members,  especially  the  eyes  and  ears,  as  the  witnesses 
between  seven  years'  famine,  three  months'  flight,  or  I  who  support  and  strengthen  each  other.  Repetition  is 
three  davs'  pestilence.  In  lie.  xv.,  where  it  is  a  ques-  '  the  siurn  of  confirmation  and  assurance  of  the  truth, 
tion  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  we  have  three  animals,  i  <.;c.  xli.  32;  Le.  xiii.  ti;  Ju.  vi  yj;  i  Ki.  xi.  si.  It  implies  gene- 
each  three  years  old.  Noah  also  has  three  sons.  The  I  rally  strengthening  of  the  idea  or  multiplying  of  the  one. 
new  Jerusalem  has  three  gates  on  each  side,  through  ,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  Ex.  xxi.  21;  Xu.  xx.  ii;  Do.  xxxiii. 
which  onlv  such  enter  as  are  written  in  the  book  of  life. 
The  number  three  prevail.-  in  all  that  is  connected  with 
the  three  principal  festivals  in  Israel  as  means  of  grace 
and  seasons  of  revival:  it  was  impressed  upon  the  divi- 
sion of  the  sanctuary  and  upon  all  the  sacred  vessels. 

Ex.  xxiii.  11;  xxv.  32;  xxvi.  8,  xxvii.  1,11;  xxxvi.  i:>.  The  mother  ,  has  it :  6  ot  Ofos  e'ai'Tw  d£(L>7T((T705  /udpri's.  "  God  is  for 
is  purified  thirty-three  davs  after  the  birth  of  a  bo\.  himself  a  most  credible  witness."  Otherwise  two  wit- 
and  twice  thirty-three  davs  after  the  birth  of  a  dauuh-  nesses  are  needed.  Ju.  viii.  i»:  HO.  vi.  17,  if  not  three,  1  Ju. 

v.  ti.  Moses  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness.  Do.  iv.  20. 
Isaiah  takes  two  witnesses,  eh.  viii  2.  <  !od  sends  his 
two  witnesses.  He.  xi. :;.  The  word  of  <  lod  is  a  two-edged 
sword.  lie.  iv.  12.  Two  angels  appear,  lie.  xix.  1;  xxxii.  2: 
priest,  and  Da.  xii.  :.,  ic-.;  Jn.  xx  20.  Tin-re  are  two  cherubim  over  the 
ark  of  the  testimony.  There  is  a  duality  of  human 


30;  2  Sa.  xiii.  C;  2  Ki.  ii.  'J;  x.  4;  Is.  xl.  2;  Ki.  7;  Jo.  ii.  13;  xvi.  IS;  xvii. 
1<;  E/e.  xxi.  11;  Xu.  i.  '.I;  Zee.  ix.  12:  Job  xiii.  10;  Mat.  xxiii.  15;  1  Ti. 

v.  17;  Judo  12;  He.  xviii.  iti.      But  the  leading  idea  is  that  of 
testimony. 

God   is  his  own  witness.   lie  \i.  13,  as  St.  C'hrysostom 
ML 


itnesses,  as  individuals  and  communities,  in  countless 


ter,  Le.  xii.  i,  r>.     J'nii/er  also,  as  a  means  of  revival,  car- 
ries this  signature,    Da.  vi.  in,  13;  Ps.  Iv.  Iv  Mat.  x\vi.  11:  2  IV 

xii.  8.     Christ,   the  Prince    of    Life,    not    onlv    rises  in 
accordance  with  this  symbolical    meaning,    but    he  is 
the    way.    the    truth,   and   the  life:    kin 
prophet. 

We  purposely  abstain  from  alluding  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  since  the  mystery  of  the  Godhead  is  above  all  cases  in  Scripture:  we  only  point  to  Moses  and  Elias: 
number  ami  beyond  all  symbolism.  Wo  have  indeed  and  the  apostles  who  are  sent  by  twos,  as  well  as  the 
theophanies  in  connection  with  three,  GO.  xviii.  2;  K\  seventy,  for  the  full  accrediting  of  their  testimony, 
xix.  Ki;  Xu.  xxii.  2-2;  1  Sa.  iii.  1,  ic.;  Is.  \i.  :;:  He.  iv.  S.  The  angel  The'  two  tables  of  the  law  also  are  called  the  tables  of 

the  testimony.  Ex.  x\\i   i-. 

Like    seven    and    three,    we  find   this   number   also 

usurped   by  the    Evil  (Inc.    Mat.  xxvi.  (in;  He.  xiii.  11,  &c. 

VII.  The  iti!iiibi'rj\>Hr.--T]ii*  number,  we  are  told,  had 

times  also  saw  St.  Peter  the  vision,  Ac.  x.  ni;  and  St.  Paul  animportant  significance  for  the  Pythagoreans,  and  upon 
was  caught  up  by  God  into  the  third  heaven.  Whilst  j  it  thev  swore  (MichaelisdeTetrarchiaPythagorica,Fraucof.  1736). 
then  we  hold  that  the  majesty  of  divine  Trinity  is  It  appears  first  with  a  symbolical  import  in  the  river- 

i",  which  divided  into  four  heads, 

>r  arms,  as  we  should  say.  and  which  went  forth  into 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.      The  idea  which  is  here 


of  God  met  Balaam  three  times;  and  God  also  called 
Samuel  three  times.  The  blessing  of  Aaron  is  also  a 
threefold  blessing.  Nu.  vi.  24-20;  and  in  Is.  vi.  :j  we  have 
the  "thrice  Holv."'  which  is  repeated  Re.  vi.  8.  Tlnvi 


above  all  symbols,  yet  that  glory  is  refracted  in  creation     flood  of  paradise.  <;, 
no  less  than  in  revelation. 


As,  however,  the  sacred  lieptaa  was  usurped  by  UK 

prince  of  darkness,  so  did  lie  usurp  the  triits  of  Baby-  j  conveyed  is  the  outgoing  and  embracing  the  whole  of 
Ion  ( whore  or  dragon),  beast,  and  false  prophet.  He.  xvi.  i:j.  j  the  known  world.  Yea,  this  character  of  four  is  already 
The  primary  temptation  was  effected  upon  this  same  I  hinted  at  by  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  creation 
plan,  Go.  iii.  4,  &c.,  and  so  also  was  the  temptation  of  the  !  week,  where  the  solar  system  is  made  for  signs  and  set 
second  Adam.  There  is  also  the  threefold  denial  of  j  periods  (C'T?^),  i.e.  for  days,  years,  day-times,  and 
Peter,  and  the  threefold  attempt  to  curse  Israel,  Xu. 
xxiv.  KI.  Others  might  be  mentioned,  but  they  are  of 
a  7iiore  covered  kind,  and  might  not  be  so  readily  ad- 
mitted to  have  any  symbolical  import. 

V.    The  niinibcr  x/'.r. 


annual  seasons:  and  in  a  local  sense,  also,  as  the  sun 
everywhere  defines  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  not 
onlv  times,  but  also  places,  zones,  and  regions.  The 
number  four  in  the  ritual  of  Israel  is  not  simply  expres- 
of  symmetry  and  form,  for  it  appears  throughout 


1.  The  common  symbolical  meaning  of  this  number  ,  in  the  measures  of   the  talxrnacle   in  the  form  of   a 
seems  to  be,  incompleteness,  imperfection,  the  falling     square,  cube,  both  simple  and  combined  with  5,  G,  7, 


short  of  the  repose  and  bliss  of  the  divine  sabbatism. 
The  sixth  day  was  that  of  the  creation  of  man,  hence 
six  is  called  the  '•number  of  a  man,  666,"  Re.  xiii.  is. 
The  six  loaves  in  each  row  of  the  show-bread  be- 
tokened the  incompleteness  of  that  row,  as  the  half  of 
the  perfect  whole.  As  a  period  of  toil  and  labour  it 
is  the  symbol  of  an  imperfect  state  or  condition — as 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  field  for  six  years,  Ex.  xxiii.  10; 
Lo.  xxv.  3,  or  service  for  that  period,  Ex.  xxi.  2;  De.  xv.  12; 


Je   xxxiv.  14. 
VOL.  II. 


11.  and  VJ:  also  in  the  colours  and  materials  of  the 
curtains,  veils,  the  ingredients  of  the  incense,  and  the 
robes  of  the  priests,  &c.,  Ex.  xx.  12,  2fi,  34;  xxvi.  2,  8,31,  &c.; 
xx-.ii.  i,&c  ;  xxx.  2,  34.  These  measures  occur  again  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  and  that  of  Ezekiel,  together  with 
the  garden  surrounding  the  latter;  as  also  in  the  ideal 
division  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the  visions  of  this  pro- 
phet, as  well  as  in  the  measures  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

1  Ki.  vii.  HI,  27,  30,  !ic. ;  Eze.  xl.  41,  &c.;  xli.  5;  xliii.  14,  20;  xlvi.  21,  &c.; 


But,  as  might  be  expected,  comparatively  !  He.  xxi.  ic. 
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Tile  number  four  served  Hot  only  to  define  the  geo- 
graphical bearing  of  tin-  sanctuary,  i  rh.  ix.  4,  according 
to  the  four  regions  of  the  u'lohe,  which  are  otherwise 
known.  N'u.  ii.  2;xxxiv.  2,  iL-.;  luit  it  marks  the  sanctuary 
also,  as  pr.  the  /;Vt//  of  the  earth.  In  this  Eden  is 
the  fiiiiiitniii  "f  lift,  1's  xxxvj.  :>,  and  th.-re  is  "the  river 
of  thy  pleasures"  (^"7?  '"I-':  literally,  the  r/rcr  nf  Iliii 
fa/in*.  The  garden  of  Eden  corresponds  to  the  garden 
around  the  temple  in  E/.ekiel's  vision.  The  olijoct  of 
the  spiritual  Eden  is  to  cause  the  knowledge  of  God 
to  How  out  into  all  the  earth. 

Thus  the  figure  four  becomes  the.-  signature  of  the 
spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  whole  earth:  ami 
the  fact  that  the  number  ten  prevails  over  that  of  four 
in  the  temple,  is  to  lie  explained  according  to  Kliefoth 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  type  of  an  ecumenical  com- 
pleteness, the  signature  of  which  is  ten.  whilst  the  taber- 
nacle is  the  type  of  a  growing  church,  as  still  wandering- 
ami  militant,  La.  xiii.  2'.i;  Mat.  xiii.  4,  ic.;  Ac.  x.  ll,&e.;xi.  fi.  Jn 
this  .sense  of  unlimited  expansion  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  earth,  the  number  four  suits  the  great 
and  wide  sea.  and  the  universal  monarchies.  Da.  ii.  4u: 
vii.  2,  so.-,  viii.  s,  '1-2,  &<:.,  as  well  as  the  storms  which  are  to 
come  over  all  nations.  l;u.  vii.  l;ix.  \\:  Da.  rii.  2 

VIII.  The  number  (if/Jit. — Under  this  head  may  be 
compared  the  appointments  touching  the  lirsthom  of 
the  clean  animals.  Kx.  x\ii.  ::n;  LC.  xxii.  27,  which  are  on  the 
eighth  day  to  be  made  holy  unto  God:  the  consecration 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  who  on  the  eighth  dav  otter 
their  sacrifices,  which  are  burned  by  the  fire  of  Jehovah, 
Le.  ix.  i,  &c.  They  begin  a  new  life  on  the  eighth  day. 
The  lepers  and  others,  Le.  xiv.  io,&c.;  xv.  Ki,  21),  after  they  are 
pronounced  clean  on  the  seventh,  are  on  the  eighth  day- 
permitted  to  bring  the  offerings  of  purification,  when 
they  are  completely  reinstated  into  their  privileges  as 
members  of  the  church.  In  circumcision,  then,  we 
have  the  grafting  of  the  new-born  Israelite  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  a  new  life  is  entered  upon  on 
the  occasion.  The  eighth  signifies  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life.  With  this  agrees  the  eighth  day  after  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  which  lasted  a  week,  Xu.  xxix.  25; 
Le.  xxiii.  so,  as  the  day  on  which  the  firstlings  of  the  har- 
vest are  presented  to  God,  which  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
cycle  of  festivals,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  one.  Now 
the  harvest  is  always  a  type  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
On  the  eighth  day  a  new  order  of  things  commences. 
From  this  eighth  day  of  the  presentation  of  the  first- 
fruit  seven  weeks  were  to  be  counted;  and  the  feast  of 
weeks,  or  second  harvest  feast,  was  to  be  kept,  not  on 
7x7,  but  on  the  fiftieth  day,  therefore  again  on  the 
eighth  day. 

The  conclusion  of  the  jubilee  period,  ami  the  offerings 
thereon.  Le.  xxiii.  i.\\c.;  xxv.  %  pointed  to  a  new  era,  when 
men  would  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the 
restitution  of  all  things,  when  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God  shall  be  consummated,  and  the  Sabbath  of  Sab- 
baths come,  Ro.  viii.  2i;ls.  Ixi.  i;Ac.  iii.  21.  Closely  to  this 
symbolism  of  the  eighth  day  is  joined  the  eighth  day  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  singularly  the  Lord's  day.  On 
the  eighth  day,  the  day  after  the  great  Sabbath,  the 
Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  as  the  first-fruits  from  the 
dead.  This  was  a  new  beginning,  which  was  to  super- 
induce the  imliiiiitiifni.-i  of  the  whole  world  with  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  a  beginning  of  a  new  era  is  made. 
as  with  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  with  the 
eight  souls  saved  from  the  deluge,  who  left  the  ark  on 
the  eighth  day  after  the  seven  last  davs  of  anxious 


waiting.  These  eight  saved  Vmes  are  the  representa- 
tives of  a  regenerated  humanity. 

IX.  The  imm/icr  fort//. — This  number  must  not  be 
regarded  as  the  compound  of  other  numbers,  hut  its 
>ymbolical  meaning  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  periods  which  are  measured  by  it  in  holv 
Scripture.  The  only  safety  in  defining  the  symbolical 
meaning  is  keeping  close  to  historical  facts,  and  avoid- 
ing the  construction  of  a  fanciful  system  of  numerical 
symbolism  from  a  speculative  a  priori  point  of  view. 
That  forty  has  a  symbolical  sense  has  been  admitted 
from  the  earliest  days.  The  church  has  admitted  its 
leiiten  periods  to  be  constructed  upon  it.  St.  Jerome 
already  gives  the  character  of  this  number  with  general 
accuracy,  though  not  exhaustively,  when  he  says:  "The 
number  forty  is  always  one  of  affliction  and  punish- 
ment." To  explain  this  character  of  forty  from  its 
component  parts  is  inadmissible. 

'1  he  forty  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  during 
which  the  waters  rose,  Ge.  vii.  },  12, 17,  and  the  forty  davs 
during  which  they  decline,  mark  the  number  as  one 
sanctified  by  judgment  and  mercy.  This  was  a  period 
in  both  ways  as  full  of  trial  for  the  faith  of  Noah.  The 
forty  years  of  Moses  in  Egypt,  and  the  forty  years  in 
Midian,  were  both  periods  of  trial,  first  to  Moses,  and 
then  also  to  the  church  then  still  in  Egypt.  Again, 
the  forty  days  Moses  lingers  on  the  mount.  Ex.  xxiv.  is, 
was  a  time  full  of  temptation  and  trial  to  Israel.  A 
second  forty  days  upon  the  mount  seemed  to  connect 
these  two  periods  with  his  twice  forty  years  of  trial. 
Again,  as  the  twice  forty  years  fitted  Moses  for  his 
delivering  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  so  his  stay  of  twice  forty- 
days  upon  the  mount  approved  him  as  a  fit  person  for 
his  prophetical  and  mediatorial  office,  Ex.  xxxiv.  <i:  DC.  ix. 
IS  2:>,  ic.;  x.  in.  Once  more  Israel  entered  a  period  of 
forty  days'  probation  and  temptation,  Xu.  xiii.  211,  which 
resulted  in  a  punishment  of  forty  years:  this,  however, 
proved  also  a  period  of  gracious  discipline,  Ex.  xiv.  33,&c.; 

Do.  ii.  7;  viii.  2,&c.;  xxix.  5,&c.;  Ps.  xcv.  10;  Xc.  ix.  21. 

Israel  fasted  in  some  sense,  eating  neither  meat  nor 
bread,  during  the  forty  years,  but  they  had  manna.  It 
was  a  time  of  humiliation  and  temptation.  "  They  ate 
no  bread  and  drank  no  wine,"  Do.  xxix.  c.  This  same 
period  frequently  recurs  in  the  same  character.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  is  to  bear  the  sins  of  Judah  for  40  days, 
lying  on  his  right  side,  and  living  upon  unclean  food. 
but  neither  the  40  years  of  Judah  nor  the  390  years  of 
Israel  are  to  be  counted,  but  understood  symbolically, 
Eze.  iv.  The  40  years  for  Judah,  signifying  their  ban- 
ishment among  the  wilderness  of  nations.  Is.  xxi.  i;  ,TC 
xxxi.  2,  should  have  the  same  effect  upon  them  as  the 
40  years  were  to  have  upon  their  forefathers  in  the 
wilderness:  it  was  to  be  a  time  of  trial  and  purification. 

In  other  places  where  the  number  forty  occurs  in  a 
symbolical  sense,  it  sometimes  appears  as  a  period  of 
temptation,  iii  which  faith  was  to  be  tried  and  to  ap- 
prove itself,  as  was  the  case  in  the  times  of  David  and 
Christ,  1  Sa.  xvii.  10;  Mat.  iv.  i,  &c.;  or  as  times  of  humiliation 
and  fatherly  correction,  .Tu.  xiii.  i,  which  become  periods 
of  fasting  and  repentance,  Jonah  iii.  4,  ic.;  Eze.  xxix.  n,  &c  ; 
or  as  times  of  gracious  refreshment,  as  in  the  several 
periods  of  forty  years  in  Ju.  iii.  11;  v.  31:  viii.  25.  to 
which  may  be  added  the  forty  days  between  the  resur- 
rection and  the  ascension. 

Israel  was  the  type  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  as 
they  were  in  servitude  for  40  x  10  years,  before  they  were 
made  free,  so  the  whole  human  race  was  in  bondage 
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for  40x100  years,  when,  through  Christ,  the  servant 
became  a  child  and  a  son.  The  period  of  Ezekiel's  lying 
on  his  sides  was  3^0  +  40  =  430;  and  it  is  this  number 
which  is  singularly  important  both  in  the  physical 
world  and  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
might  be  shown  if  our  space  admitted. 

X.  The  number  ten.  — It  very  seldom  appears  as  a 
round  number,  e.y.  GO.  xxxi.  7.  The  ten  fingers  of  the 
human  hand,  or  the  position  of  the  figure  in  the  nume- 
rical system,  can  scarcely  throw  light  upon  its  symbo- 
lical character.  It  was  in  the  tenth  month  that  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  began  perceptibly  to  decrease,  and 
we  have  tithes  given  by  Abraham  to  ^lelchizedek. 
Ge.viii.5;xiv.  20.  By  giving  a  tenth  part  of  all  he  had 
acquired  to  the  priest  of  the  }Jost  High,  Abraham 
acknowledged,  through  this  representative  portion,  that 
the  whole  had  been  received  from  Cod.  The  number 
ten  is  impressed  in  a  most  striking  manner  upon  the 
entire  structure  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  is  espe- 
cially apparent  in  the  formula  nrrjin  rr«—<<  these  are 
the  generations,"  which  occurs  in  the  ten  following 
places:  Ge.  ii.  4:  v.  1;  vi.  li;  x.  1;  xi.  in.  27:  xxv.  12.  1:<~ 
xxx vi.  1;  xxxvii.  -j.. 

But  this  decalo-ue  of  Genesis  is  followed  up  by  the 
decalogue  of  the  law.  Here  we  have  ten  words  of  Cod 
--the  number  of  perfection,  not  only  bccau-r  of  the 
ten  fingers  of  the  human  hand,  but  chiefly  because  it  i> 
the  work  of  God's  lingers,  ps.  viii.  i.  His  fingers,  too, 
wrote  the  decalogue.  Ex.  xxxi.  KI.  Hence  the  very  in- 
struments which  were  to  sound  forth  the  glorv  of  Hi., 
name  were  to  bear  the  signature  of  ten,  is',  xxx.,,  •>. 
xcii.  4;  cxliv.  9;  cl.  This  al>,,  is  thr  number  of  the  plagues 
of  Kgypt.  an  entire  round  of  judgments  from  the  hand 

of    (   Mid. 

The  number  ten  is  throughout  the  prevailing  figure 
m  all  the  dimensions  and  measurements  of  the  taber 
nacle.  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  tmiple  of  Ezekiel's 
vision,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  be, ,,k  of  Revela- 
tion. In  the  New  Testament  we  ha\e  also  ten  lepers, 
ten  talents,  ten  virgins,  which  seem  severally  to  convey 
the  idea  of  the  universal  as  well  as  thr  number  four. 
The  Pythagoreans  called  the  world  expiicitlv  KOCT/UOS 
In  the  figure  ten  we  see  perfected,  what  in  four  was  as 
yet  imperfect. 

But  Antichrist  also,  in  his  assumed  power  over  the  ' 
universe,  makes  use  of  tile  figure.  Already,  in  Ge. 
xv.  I'.i,  ten  nations  are  named  who  are  opposed  to 
Abraham's  seed.  The  heathen  nations  -roup  them- 
selves around  Babel  by  tens.  i,:l.  ii.  4i;vii.  r<  ,,,  ,,.  ,,o  u  ](i. 
xii.  3;  xiii.  ijxvii.  3,7,  i-j.  As  samples  of  the  many  combina- 
tions of  Id  with  other  figures,  we  name  111  x  7  =  7(1 
We  have  this  number  first  in  the  table  of  nations  c;L-  x 
The  Chaldeans  also  count  7"  tongues,  and  as  'manv 
nations.  We  have  again  the  7"  souls  who  went  clown 
into  Egypt;  and  70  palm-trees  in  E lim.  Later  we  have 
the  ,0  elders  in  Israel,  and  in  the  church  the  70  dis- 
ciples. Then  there  are  the  7l>  weeks  in  Daniel. 

XI.  The  number  ttcclrc  has  been  explained  by  some 
as  in  connection  with  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
The  only  passage  where  this  number  is  introduced  in 
connection  with  months  is  Re.  xxii.  2.  But  here  it  is 
not  correct  tc,  translate  with  our  Authorized  Version, 
as  if  the^tree  of  life  bore  twelve  manner  of  fruit,  but 
the  TTOIOVV  icap-vote  ddideKa  is  to  be  rendered  which  bare 
twelve  times  fruit;  the  sense  bein-  that  it  bears  fruit  not 
only  once  in  the  year  but  twelve  times,  once  every 
month.  That  this  is  the  sense  is  clear  from  the  exeo-e- 
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t:cal  words,  "yielded  her  fruit  every  month."  The 
number  twelve  stands  thus  in  connection  with  twelve 
months,  but  not  in  typical  sense.  Nothing  more  is 
here  meant  to  be  said  than  what  is  stated,  Zee  xiv  s  viz 
that  OH  the  new  earth  there  would  be  no  m,,re  summer 
or  winter.  Equally  wrong  is  the  attempt  to  solve  the 
leaning  of  this  number  as  being  the  result  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  three  and  four.  The  number  twelve  is 
entirely  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  ancient  church 
s  built  upon  the  foundation  «,f  the  twelve  patriarchs 
Nahor  indeed  and  Ishmael  had  twelve  sons  before 

Jacob,   Go.xvii.2cj;xxii.21,&c.;xxv.l0;    but   this  only  proved 

that  tlu.se  excluded  from  the  covenant  of  God  flourish 
quickly  tc,  fade  away  as  suddenly  like  grass  upon  the 
house-top.  The  glory  of  Ed,,m  soon  develops  into  a 
ngdom,  whilst  Israel  seems  to  follow  in  the  rear;  but 
history  teaches  that  it  is  safer  to  take  deep  root  at  first 
than  quickly  to  attain  a  specious  but  evanescent  ^lorv 
Worldly  greatness  has  ever  unfolded  more  rapidly  than 
spiritual  greatness.  The  typical  sense  of  the  number 

i  therefore  not    restricted    tc.  the  people  of  God,   but    is 

impressed   upon   national    life   generally   (sec  for  example 
[lerod  »-»?;Diod.i.oo)      It  is  only  the  prevalent  relation 
twelve   in  Scripture  to  the  twelve  patriarchs  which 
gives  to  it  the  typological   sense  in  which  it  character- 
izes  the   people   of  God.      Hence   we   have   an  unmis- 
akable  symbolical   reference   to  the    Israel   of   twelve 
tribes  in  a  great  manv  instances,  as  in  the  twelve  \\ells 
in    Klim,    Ex.  xi, .  27.      Again,    the   breastplate,    with   its 
twelve  precious  stones,  Ex.  xxviii.  i.};   thr  twelve  cakes, 
Le.xsiv.i-,,  of   the    showbivad:    see    also  Xu.    XXXV  ;  Jos.' 
:;    ]    Ki-    X'i.   -'0;   xviii.   31;    Ezr.   vi.  17.  &c.     The 
division  of  thr  army  of  Israel  int..  twelve  regiments, 
under  sc,  many  captains.  \u.  xxxi.  4, 14,  and  the  applica- 
tion   of  the   same   number  in   the   organizations   under 
David  and  Solomon,  ICh.  xxviii.  l;xxvii.  2-]o,2,-,-31;iKi  iv.2-0, 
is.  as  a  matter  ,,f  course,  based  up,,,,  the  fundamental' 
igure  of  the  twelve  tribes.     This  is  also  true  of  the 
twelve  "I1"*.  «'"•   twelve  rods,  y«.  XllL3,4c.,  the  twelve 
pieces  of  thr  dead   body,  Ju.  xix.  2U,  and  of  the  twelve 
pieces   of  the   garment.    ,  Ki.  xi  »,       |,,   the   fi-urathe 
delineations  of  Kxekiel,  also,  many  applications  of  the 
symbolical  twelve  occur,  ch.  \]  ;,;  xivii.  is,  &c. 

Turnin-   now  to   the   symbolic    use    of   the   numbe, 
twelve,  as  found   in   the  New  Testament,  the  figure  is 
here    used    as  applicative    to  the    people  of  God    the 
church:  bul  as  this  body  under  the  uospcl  dispensation 
is  another  than  that  under  the  law.  the  application  is 
no  longer  based   upon  the  twelve  patriarchs,  but  upon 
the  twelve  apostles,  and   these  are  not   progenitors  but 
ambassadors,   who    were   tc,   go   into   all   the   world:   for 
they  were  not  patriarchs  of  the  church   like  the  sons 
of  Jacob  by  nature,  or  "according  tc,  the  will  of  man," 
Jn.i.  i:i.      Yet  it  was  clearly  implied   that  the  church  of 
the  New  was  only  an  extension  of  the  church  of  the  Old 
Testament.      \VV  have  in  the  one  twelve  patriarchs,  to 
which  the  twelve  apostles  in   the  New  Testament 'in- 
variably go  back,  as  the  twelve  foundations.    The  twelve 
tribes  are  written  on  the  gates,  the  intranet*  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  twelve  apostles  on  the  foundations.    The 
universality  of  the  spiritual  Israel  appears  already  from 
the  combination  of  10  x  2.  witnesses  for  its  ecumenical 
character,   which  is  further  apparent   that  the  infant 
church  of  1 20  =  1 0  x  1  2.  AC  i.  15.     The  24  elders,  2x1" 
in  Revelation,  refer  to  24  classes  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood; or,  what  is  more  certain,  they  embody  or  repre- 
sent the  church,   as  Kriap.a  of  Christ.  Ep.  ii.  4,  &c.;  Re  iv 
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I,  in,  as  the  one  new  mini  created  in  Christ  out  of  twain, 
i.e.  from  .lews  anil  Gentiles.  The  church  is  repre- 
sented with  a  crown  and  tvilvc  stars  only  after  she  is 
purified,  and  lias  advanced  to  perfection,  Re.  xii.  1,  2. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  only  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  number  twelve  attains  its  full  significance; 
and  this  is  not  surprising,  since  the  Israel  after  the 
Spirit  alone  is  the  true  Israel.  The  Israel  Kara.  adpKa 
bears  the  signature  of  twelve  only  typically ;  ami 
the  real  dignity  of  the  number  twelve  is  only  fully 
expressed  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as 
the  exact  opposite  of  Babylon.  As  all  nations  have 
committed  whoredom  with  Babylon,  so  they  all  shall 
bring  their  glory  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Gentiles  shall  walk  in  her  light.  Babylon  signifies 
confuf'ioii:  but  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  we  see,  Re.  xxi. 
11-21;  xxii.  1,2,  reigns  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  sym- 
metry. The  one  is  the  result  of  the  pride  of  rebellious 
man,  the  other  comes  down  from  God  out  of  heaven. 
The  one  is  the  great  harlot,  the  other  the  pure  bride  of 
the  Lamb,  clothed  in  robes  of  divine  glory  and  adorned 
with  a  diadem  of  twelve  stars,  and  not  less  than  seven 
times  the  number  twelve  is  applied  in  connection  with  it. 

The  sealing  of  the  12. 000  of  each  tribe,  or  the  sum 
total  144,000,  is  clearly  a  symbolical  number,  and  can- 
not be  taken  literally,  as  little  as  we  can  take  the  tribes 
sealed  as  tribes  of  the  Israel  after  the  flesh.  The  fact 
that  out  of  each  tribe  the  same  number  are  sealed  suf- 
fices to  confirm  this  view.  Look  at  the  number  14  I.IHIII; 
12x12  =  144:  and  this,  multiplied  by  10,  10x10x10 
=  1000.  This  sum  total  is  divided  among  the  12  tribes. 
Twelve  being  the  .signature  of  the  church,  ten  the  signa- 
ture of  a  perfected  universality  over  the  whole  world, 
hence  the  144,000  represent  the  servants  of  God  in  the 
church  universal.  They  are  the  Israel  of  God;  but 
no  more  the  simple  12,  but  12x12,  multiplied  by 
10x10x10.  If  the  seer  calls  Christendom  the  12 
tribes,  he  does  no  more  than  what  Christ  does,  Jiat. 
xix.  2s.  The  countless  multitude,  Re.  vii.  si,  is  the  same 
multitude  signified  symbolically  by  the  sealed  144,000 
in  ver.  4;  it  is  because  it  leads  to  a  correct  exegetical 
appreciation  of  many  a  text  that  the  symbolical  num- 
bers are  so  important  to  the  student. 

The  Lamb's  wife  is  the  same  church  which  we  know 
from  ch.  vii.  xi.  xii.  and  xiv.  as  the  New  Zion.  "We 
have  in  this  New  Jerusalem  the  dodekax,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  whole  New  Testament. 
There  are  12  gates,  12  angels,  12  patriarchs,  12  apostles, 
12  foundations;  the  city  measures  12,000  cubits;  the 
walls  measure  144  cubits,  and  there  is  the  same  multi- 
plication of  the  number  12  and  10,  which  we  notice  in 
the  144,000  sealed  ones,  which  proves  that  12  tribes  in 
ch.  vii.  and  xiv.  are  not  to  be  taken  in  any  other  sense 
than  in  Mat.  xix.  23.  [.!.  M.  A.] 

NUMBERS,  BOOK  OF.  The  fourth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch  derives  its  name  from  the  record  it  gives  of 
the  double  numbering  of  the  Israelites,  the  first  of  which 
is  contained  in  ch.  i.-iv.,  and  the  second  in  ch.  xxvi.  The 
LXX.  gives  it  as  '  Ap&/j.ci,  and  the  Vulgate  as  Numcri; 
and  the  book  is  invariably  quoted  under  the  latter  name 
by  all  the  Latin  fathers,  with  the  exception  of  Tertul- 
lian,  who  employs  the  Greek  title  'Apteral  (Euseb.  H.  K. 
iv.  20;  vi.  2;>).  Eusebius  does  the  same  in  his  catalogues. 
The  Greek  name  is  also  used  in  the  catalogue  drawn  up 
at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (Cmicil.  Laodic.  can.  59,  apud 

Mansi  Concil.  nov.  et  anipliss.  collect,  ii.  574),  also  in  the  lists  of 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Epiphanius  (Epiphan.  de  MODS. 


ct  Pond.  cap.  xxii.  xxiii.  Opp.  ii.  \.-n)..  To  the  adoption  of  this 
Greek  and  Latin  title  of  'A/>tS/*ot,  or  Ntnncri,  the  rab- 
binical writings  had  doubtless  paved  the  way,  when 
they  spoke  of  this  book  as  C'-Eran  -i?p  (Uhtr  numer- 
oruiu},  and  CHlpEn  isp  (lihcr  reccnsionum)  (Hott.  Thess. 

p.  4.18;  Oriijen  in  Eusebii  II.  Eccl.  vi.  25).  Oligen  Says  that  the 
Jews  call  it  'A/Xyiiecn^e/cwoaX  probably  from  C^TipS  con, 
as  Numbers  is  called  by  Rashi  (sec  Bleek's  Einleitun?  in  das 
Alto  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  cO.  The  name  ^loncri  aptly  indicates 
the  character  of  the  book,  since  all  concerning  n umbers 
|  is  collected  in  its  pages,  whether  it  fall  chronologically 
'  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch. 
More  significant  than  Vai/edaMcr  pirn),  "and  he 
spake,"  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  book,  and  verv 
expressive  of  the  sad  impression  the  contents  convey, 
is  the  ordinary  inscription  among  the  Jewish  manu- 
scripts prvpin,  "in  the  wilderness,"  since  it  comprises 
the  history  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  from  their  depar- 
|  ture  from  Mount  Sinai  till  they  reached  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  or  the  period  from  the  second  month  of  the 
second  year  to  the  tenth  month  of  the  fortieth  year 
after  the  exodus.  This  title  gives  therefore  the  tone  to 
the  entire  book,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the  sad 
impression  which  the  interminable  aspect  of  a  desert 
life  conveys,  but  more  especially  by  the  judicial  deten- 
tion which  has  for  its  avowed  object  the  falling  day  by 
day,  in  quick  succession,  of  the  carcasses  of  a  whole 
nation  in  that  same  "waste  howling  wilderness,"  as 
Moses  significantly  calls  it,  DC.  xxxii.  10. 

I.  The  Mosaic  origin  and  the  inspired  character  of 
this  important  section  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been 
grossly  called  into  question,  and  after  beating  round 
the  whole  compass  of  conjectures,  biblical  criticism 
arrives  at  length  at  the  old  truth,  that  this  book  also 
conies  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  bears  the  impress 
which  is  borne  by  the  other  four  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

1.  The  //istoriof/i'djj///  of  Numbers  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  other  books,  both  in  what  it  re- 
lates and  in  what  it  omits  regarding  the  history  of  the 
doomed  nation,  and  this  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  its  forming 
part  of  the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth.     One  of  the 
strongest  grounds  for  denying  the  Mosaic  origin  is  the 
fact  of  the  author  passing  over  thirty-seven  years  of  the 
entire  sojourn  in  the  desert  with  merely  a  few  brief 
touches.     Yet  there  is  as  much  meaning  in  this  silence, 
as  for  instance  in  the  silence  of  more  than  ten  years' 
duration  in  the  life  of  Abraham  after  the  matter  of 
Hagar,  or  in  many  other  instances  in  the  Bible.     It  is 
quite  true  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  items  we 
have  nothing  recorded  of  that  long  period;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  upon  the  principle  of  Scripture  his- 
toriography there  was  nothing  to  record.     It  was  the 
time  of  executing  judgment  upon  a  rejected  people  who 
were  to  be  exterminated;  and  it  was  one  of  those  re- 
markable ways  of  the  King  of  nations,  that  before  God 
destroyed  the  Caiiaanites  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  ransomed  nation,  this  ransomed  nation  fell  them- 
selves by  the  hand  of  God.     Their  children,  destined 
to  inherit  the  promises,  which  it  was  evident  from  the 
laws  given  during  that  period  respecting  the  future 
possession   of  the  Promised  Land,  were   still  to   hold 
good,  had  as  yet  no  history  to  record. 

2.  The  Mosaic  origin  is  further  apparent  from  the 
orf/anic  connection  of  the  book  of  Numbers  with  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch.     The  whole  Pentateuch 
being  of  one  cast,  the  book  of  Numbers  can  form  no 
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exception.  The  absence  of  this  book,  or  part  of  it. 
would  involve  a  mutilation  of  the  entire  Pentateuch; 
and  the  chronology  which  runs  through  the  whole  is 
without  flaw;  and  the  previous  books  clearly  introduce 
what  follows  in  those  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
succeed.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  unfold  this  here  in 
detail;  but  some  of  the  leading  points  will  be  found  indi- 
cated in  the  article  PENTATEUCH,  to  which  we  must  refer. 

II.  The  first  of  the  two  numberinys  of  the  Israelites 
recorded  in  this  book,  took  place  four  weeks  after  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  Nu.  i.  i;  Ex.  xl.  17,  and  this 
census  was  to  comprise  all  the  males  in  Israel  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  "all  that  are  able  to  go 
forth  to  war,"  ch.  i.  i-:j.  A  census  had  taken  place  nine 
months  before,  with  a  view  to  raise  from  each  male  the 
necessary  tribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, Kx.  xxx.  11;  xxxviii.  iv  The  sum  total  of  the  census. 
then,  is  the  same  which  is  now  given,  ch.  i.  w,  namely, 
OU3,r<5(l.  The  present  census  had  reference  to  the 
order  of  the  camp  and  the  approaching  march;  and  for 
this  purpose  an  adaptation  of  the  fornnT  census  would 
suffice.  Indeed,  we  are  expressly  told  in  ch.  i.  _,  ]>. 
that  it  was  effected  by  entering  the  forni'-r  figure.-, 
''after  their  families  by  the  house  of  their  fatht  rs."  or 
more  literally  their  Jntlnr-ltoums.  This  was  evidently 
the  peculiarity  of  the  present  numbering.  From  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  units  in  any  of  the  tribes,  we  may 
infer  that  the  census  was  carried  out  upon  the  diyi>ion 
of  the  tribes,  into  thousands,  hundreds,  and  decades. 
formerly  made  at  the  suggestion  of  -lethro  (Ex.  xviii.  25; 
sceKeil.i'om.  AH.  Test  a.  17.M.  Another  census  took  place 
thirty-eight  years  later  in  Ar/mt/t  M<in>>,  ch.  xxvi.j  and 
then  with  respect  to  the  division  of  the  land  "accord- 
ing to  their  families.  '  ch.  \\.\iii.  :,\.  This  numbering 
yielded  the  total  sum  of  i>ii].7:jti  males  of  twenty  years 
old  and  upwards,  and  amongst  these  figures  there  is  no 
one  named  in  the  previous  eeii.-us  excepting  only 
.Joshua  and  Caleb,  for  all  had  died.  cli.  xxvi.  m.  Instead 
of  these  more  correct  numbers,  we  have  the  round  sum 
of  ijlH.l.dOn  in  di.  xi.  "11,  and  Kx.  xii.  ~2\.  To  these 
figures  are  to  be  added  the  Lcvites.  who  at  the  first 
census  numbered  'J:>,ddd.  and  at  the  second  •_;:!. ooo 
males  from  one  month  old  and  upwards,  ch.  in.  ?>:>•  xxvi.  <;•>. 
Jf  we  were  therefore  permitted  to  make  any  infeivnee 
from  the  results  of  modern  statistics,  as  regards  the 
sum.  total  of  the  entire  population  of  the  twelve  tribe-, 
we  should  receive  about  two  millions  of  souls.  The 
magnitude  of  these  figures  lias  caused  great  offence  to 
modern  critics,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  without  just  cause. 

1.  The  first  objection  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Israelites  could  not  possibly  have  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent,  and  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility, 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt  is  at  once  reduced  from  4:50  to 
215  years.  The  first  of  the  two  passages  we  have  on 
the  subject  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  written,  Oc.  xv.  i:!-i<;, 
"  And  He  said  unto  Abram,  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy 
seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs, 
and  shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four 
hundred  years.  And  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall 
serve  will  I  judge,  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out 
with  great  substance.  And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers 
in  peace;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age;  but  in 
the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither  again." 

It  is  clear  that  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  itself  is  fixed  at 
400  years.  The  four  generations  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  four  centuries.  This  indeed  is  what  one  would 
expect  by  the  measure  of  those  days.  Isaac  was  born 


when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old.  The  second 
passage  is  not  prophetical,  but  purely  historical  and 
chronological;  and  it  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  chro- 
nological dates,  which  comprise  the  whole  period  from 
the  creation  till  the  end  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
exodus.  We  read,  Ex.  xii.  40,  41,  "  Now  the  sojourning 
of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  430 
years;  and  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  430  years, 
even  the  self- same  clay  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt." 
The  historical  passage  in  Ex.  xii.  therefore  records  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  prophetical  one  in  (lc.  xv.  Con- 
cerning this  there  is  no  mistake.  The  view  which 
would  reduce  it  to  one-half  of  the  period,  dividing  it 
into  -H5  years  in  Canaan,  and  215  in  Egypt,  and  which 
lias  the  support  of  the  Septuagint.  and  is  adopted  by 
many  writers,  may  be  seen  stated  in  art.  CHRONOLOGY. 
But  the  other,  and,  as  we  deem,  the  correct  view,  is 
already  given  in  art.  OKNKAI.OUI  i:s,  where  also  it  is  vin- 
dicated from  some  of  the  objections  raised  against  it, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  briefer  family  registers. 
(See  al.-o  under  MIIS,I,S.I 

The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  about  two  millions 
of  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  still  diminishes 
OM  assuming  that  the  fnllnti-i  r.<  of  llie  family  of  .Jacob 
shared  in  the  privilege  of  l>cloimiii'_,r  to  the  body,  and  of 
beinu'  it  a  iiiln  i-<  il  with  those  that  formed  the  substance 
ol  the  holy  seed.  A>  early  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
institution  of  circumcision,  it  uas  provided  that,  over 
and  above  ''every  man-diild  in  your  generations.  In 
(hat  IK  burn  in  //n  /inii.--<  in-  liniiiilit  ir i ih  money  <>f  an// 
stranger  "'///<•/,  /...•  ///,/  of  thy  seed,"  was  to  be  received  into 
th>-  body  of  Israel.  Ge  xvii.  IL',  i:;.  Abraham  alone  went 
forth  with  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  such  house- 
born  servants  to  battle.  Jacob  had  urown  into  two 
hosts  when  ho  returned  from  exile,  and  the  succession 
of  "droves"  of  cattle,  each  attended  by  numerous  ser- 
vants, point  to  large  multitudes.  Again,  in  (!e.  xxxiv., 
two  sons  of  Jacob  fall  upon  a  city,  .-lay  all  the  male-, 
and  spoil  the  city.  That  they  could  only  do  this  when 
surrounded  and  supported  by  a  numerous  stall'  of  fol- 
lowers, stands  to  reason.  The  "sons  of  .Jacob."  vor.  L'7, 
are  those  named  before,  \\v..  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  that 
only  these  two  participated  in  the  slaughter  will  appear 
from  the  sharp  rebuke  of  their  father,  i;,-.  \]i\.:,-r.  After 
the  death  of  Isaac,  the  cam])  of  Jacob  doubtless  still 
further  increased.  JJe  went  to  Egypt  with  all  his  herds, 
and  with  these  the  people  that  take  care  of  them  are 
closely  associated.  What  is  here  comprehended  in 
"all  that  thou  hast,"  is  called,  in  Oe.  xxvi.  14,  the 
"great  store  of  servants."  The  "souls  that  they  had 
(gotten "  always  formed  the  most  substantial  part  of 
their  possessions.  That  the  followers  were  numerous, 
may  also  be  inferred  from  Pharaoh  appointing  a  con- 
siderable province  for  their  location.  Pharaoh  also 
suggests  to  Joseph,  c.c.  xlvii.  n,  that  some  of  his  brethren 
might  lie  made  "rulers,"  princes,  over  his  cattle.  This 
indeed  was  the  position  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  they  were 
"princes"  among  those  that  kept  the  cattle,  who  were 
supported  by  a  pastoral  staff  of  actual  shepherds.  But 
in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  followers  from 
Canaan  who  were  members  of  the  house  of  Israel,  wo 
are  told  that  there  was  a  "mixed  multitude"  who, 
Ex.  xii.  is1!;  Xu.  xi.  4,  went  forth  with  the  Israelites,  and  who 
probably  formed  part  of  the  nation  whilst  in  Egypt. 
The  system  of  caste,  so  rigidly  upheld  in  Eirypt,  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  those  who  were  expelled  from  their 
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respective  castes  would  sock  a  new  communion,  and 
this  new  communion  was  offered  to  them  in  the  Israel- 
ites; there  was  no  obstacle  to  their  being  received,  pro- 
vision having  been  made  in  the  days  of  Abraham  for 
the  reception  of  strangers  into  the  covenant.  But  we 
are  not  driven  to  uncertain  guesses  or  inferences.  There 
is  most  definite  and  incontrovertible  evidence  given  in 
Scripture  that  Israel  grew  and  multiplied  \>y  receiving 
Egyptians  into  its  ranks:  "Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an 
Egyptian,  because  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land. 
The  children  that  are  begotten  of  them  shall  enter  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ///  the  tliird  /jtniratuiii ," 
DC.  xxiii.  7,  *.  If  this  was  the  ca>e  in  days  when  the  law 
devised  every  precaution  to  keep  Israel  separate  from 
other  people,  how  much  more  must  it  have  been  so  in 
times  when  there  was  no  such  hedge  around  the  com- 
munity? But  decisive  is  1  Ch.  ii.  o4,  35:  "Now  She- 
shaii  had  no  sons,  but  daughters;  and  Sheshan  had  a 
servant,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Jarha.  And 
Sheshan  gave  his  daughter  to  Jarha  his  servant  to  wife, 
and  she  bare  him  Attai."  The  descendants  of  this 
Egyptian  servant  Jarha  are  then  enumerated  in  thirteen 
generations  among  the  posterity  of  Judah;  and  it  ought 
to  be  understood  that  Jarka  lived  before  Moses,  and 
that  the  event  falls  in  the  day  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
•2.  It  is  further  argued  that,  even  granting  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  population  of  two  millions  coming  from 
seventy  souls  in  about  four  hundred  years,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  such  a  mass  of  people  to  live  in  the  desert 
for  any  length  of  time,  since  modern  travellers  estimate 
the  present  population  only  at  four,  or  at  the  utmost 
seven,  thousand  souls.  But  the  book  before  us  nowhere 
states  that  the  Israelites  lived  in  the  wilderness  upon 
the  product  of  the  natural  soil;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
expressly  taught  that  they  were  fed  by  a  miracle.  But 
this  is  not  all.  There  is  evidence  more  likely  to  tell 
upon  the  victims  of  the  current  scepticism.  The  penin- 
sula in  general,  and  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  particular, 
formerly  afforded  more  resources  than  it  does  now.  It 
is  probable  not  only,  but  sure  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
there  was  in  ancient  days  a  far  richer  vegetation  in 
those  parts.  The  Arabs  in  these  days  care  little  to 
supply  the  ever-decreasing  number  of  their  trees;  and 
their  ancestors  doubtless  were  equally  remiss  in  past 
ages.  It  is  this  great  diminution  of  trees  which  has 
naturally  tended  to  the  general  desiccation  of  Arabia. 
This  observation  can  be  made  everywhere.  As  Cairo, 
for  instance,  has  meteorologically  undergone  a  complete 
change  since  the  plantation  of  trees  in  its  neighbour- 
hood: so  in  Arabia,  the  condition  of  the  country  has 
changed  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  many  resources  of 
maintenance  which  were  opened  to  the  Israelites  have 
now  completely  vanished.  The  celebrated  geographer 
Ritter  bears  testimony  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  other 
branch  of  Abraham's  posterity:  and  it  became  true  of 
Ishmael  in  these  very  deserts,  what  God  said  to  Abra- 
ham: "  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation;  behold,  I  have 
blessed  him:"  and  to  Hagar:  "  I  will  multiply  thy  seed 
exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multi- 
tude." Ritter,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality, 
describes  Arabia  as  "a  living  fountain  of  men,  the 
stream  of  which  had  poured  out  far  and  wide  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West  for  thousands  of  years.  Before 
Mohammed's  time,  the  Arab  tribes  had  spread  through- 
out. Asia  Minor.  In  the  middle  ages  they  are  found  in 
India.  In  the  whole  of  North  Africa  as  far  as  Mo- 
rocco spread  their  wandering  hordes;  and  their  ships 


went  through  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  China.  On 
the  Molucca  Islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Mosambique 
they  had  their  settlements.  In  Europe  they  populated 
the  south  of  Spain,  where  they  ruled  for  seven  hundred 
years;  and  remaining  unsubdued  themselves,  the  Arabs 
ascended  more  than  one  hundred  thrones  beyond  their 

native  soil"   (Arnold's  Ishnuiel,  \>.  '>•>,  L';i). 

That  Arabia  has  altered  as  much  as  Palestine,  and 
that  it  once  supported  a  greater  population  than  now, 
is  evident  from  many  facts.  We  have  the  authority 
of  the  oldest  monuments  for  it,  that  Arabia  was  for- 
merly more  cultivated  than  now,  that  it  had  more  cities, 
anil  that  more  industry  was  carried  on  there  in  remote 
antiquity  than  now.  There  was,  to  name  only  one 
point,  considerable  mining  carried  on  in  the  country. 
Of  the  Christian  era  we  have  ruins  of  episcopal,  monas- 
terial,  and  other  ecclesiastical  seats.  Not  to  name  the 
petrilied  forests  in  the  desert,  not  far  from  Cairo,  we 
point  to  the  numerous  Sinaitic  and  Serbalian  inscrip- 
tions, which  abound  in  the  \Vadv  Mokkatteb,  and  in 
a  hundred  other  places  throughout  the  central  mountain 
groups;  all  localities  now  utterly  desolate,  but  which  must 
have  been  thickly  populated  in  days  when  these  inscrip- 
tions were  carved.  These  alone  would  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  populous  tribes,  even  if  we  had  no  means 
of  knowing  that  the  Israelites  were  succeeded  by  no 
less  than  four  different  nationalities — the  Amalekites, 
Midianites,  Ishmaelites,  and  a  little  more  towards  the 
east,  the  Edomites.  Adverse  critics  would  therefore  do 
widely  to  forbear  advancing  their  groundless  opinion  as 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  desert  produce,  till  they  have 
ascertained  by  a  more  severe  study  of  the  subject  what 
was  the  real  condition  of  Arabia  in  the  days  of  the 
exodus.  Here  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  apart 
from  the  miraculous  support  to  which  they  were  mainly 
directed,  were  not  destitute  of  wealth  and  money.  At 
the  time  of  the  exodus  they  went  not  forth  empty. 
According  to  De.  ii.  6,  7 ,  they  were  to  buy  meat  of  Esau 
for  money,  and  water  also,  "for  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
Messed  thee  in  all  the  works  of  thy  hand;'"  so  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  means.  Those  that  doubt  the  miracu- 
lous supply  of  food  are  surely  able  to  understand  that 
the  Israelites  with  money  could  procure  many  articles 
of  food  and  clothing  from  the  caravans  which  we  know 
even  then  traversed  Arabia. 

3.  It  is  thirdly  objected  that  the  Israelites,  if  they 
really  had  been  as  strong  as  represented  in  the  book  of 
Numbers,  would  have  conquered  the  Canaanites  more 
easily  than  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  Joshua,  .Indues, 
and  Samuel.  But  this  objection  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  the  Canaanites  svere  small  and  feeble,  whereas  we 
know  that  they  had  not  less  than  thirty-one  kings,  lived 
in  hundreds  of  fenced  cities,  and,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, they  far  outnumbered  the  Israelites.  Apart  from 
this,  Israel  became  possessed  of  the  land,  not  by  their 
own  might,  nor  was  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
( 'anaanites  left  incomplete  from  any  physical  exhaustion. 
Circumstances  of  a  moral  kind  came  to  affect  the  result: 
but  neither  the  conquest  of  so  great  a  people,  nor  the 
subsequent  possession  of  their  conquered  territory,  could 
have  been  effected,  unless  the  Israelites  had  been  both 
numerous  and  powerful. 

TTI.  If  we  compare  the  sums  total  of  the  tvo  num- 
lierhtf/s  in  the  second  and  the  fortieth  year  after  the 
exodus,  we  find  a  considerable  increase  in  some  of  the 
tribes,  arid  a  decrease  in  others. 
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1.  The  sums  (if  the  males  from  twenty  years  upwan 
are  as  follows  in  the  several  tribes : — 


Tribe. 


Reuben, 


First  Census.    Second  Census. 


4ii,5oi 


G;ul, 

Juilah, 

Issachnr, 

Zebuluu, 

Ephraini 

Manasseh. 

Benjamin. 

Dan, 

Asher, 

Naphtali, 

In  till, 

According  to  the  above  table,  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the 
time  of  the  second  census  had  increased  by  17IH':  Judah 
by  ll'Oll;  Zebulun  by  31  nil;  Issaehar  by  '.('.mil;  Benjamin 
by  10.2oo;  Asher  by  ll.lmu;  and  Mana--.-h  by  2o,!'no. 
This  increase  i^  \\ith  Issaehar  '.<  per  cent.:  with  Ben- 
jamin and  .Asher  about  21'  per  cent.:  and  with  Man 
asseh  about  »>3  per  cent.  This  growth  of  population  is 
considerable,  yet  even  in  the  last  case  it  is  not  without 
parallel.  In  England  the  population  rose  from  1  ^  1 .". 
to  1S4!»,  therefore  in  34  years,  47  per  cent.,  and  that 
of  Prussia,  from  the  end  of  IMij  to  the  end  of  1M!>. 
from  lo,34'.i.ii31  to  17.13!'.2^  souls.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  Reuben  by  27711;  (lad  lost  51. "in;  Ephraim 
SUMO;  Naphtali  >nno;  and  Simeon  as  many  as  37. Ion 
men:  This  loss  is  accounted  for  by  the  jud^m.-nts 
which  passed  over  the  nation  with  unequal  fore.-.  If 
Simeon,  according  to  some  of  the  oldest  comnn  ntaries, 
seeXu.  xxv.  c,,  ii,  was  most  guilty  of  idolatry  in  the  matt.-r 
of  Peor,  it  is  natural  that  the  plague,  in  which  fell 
24,000,  should  fall  most  heavily  upon  that  tribe,  and 
this  would  account  in  a  measure  for  the  tribe  dwindling 
down  to  22.200.  The  tribe  of  Levi  appears  very  small 
compared  with  the  other  tribes.  Levi  had  22, ""o  in 
the  first  census,  and  in  the  second  23.nnn  males  from 
one  month  and  upwards,  NU  iii  :::i;  xxvi.  r,-_>  M. (kin- 
allowances  for  premature  deaths  in  the  other  tribes,  th.- 
tribe  of  Levi  had  only  about  13.otiu  males  of  2"  years 
and  upwards:  hence  by  not  half  as  much  as  the  weakest 
trilie,  and  only  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  strongest  tribe 
of  Judah.  Vet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  histori- 
cal accuracy  of  the  census,  which  accuracy  is  secured 
by  the  fact  that  the  able-bodied  Levites  of  from  3n  to 
50  years  of  age  consisted  of  8580  men.  cli.  iv.  i*;  a  num- 
ber which  is  very  consistent  with  the  sum  total  22.onn 
of  one  month  and  upwards,  also  with  the  fact  that  the 
tribe  of  Levi  under  David  consisted  only  of  3s.nnn  males 
of  30  years  and  upwards,  i  Ch.  xxlii.  3.  This  shows  that 
Levi  remained  behind  the  other  tribes  in  the  period 
from  Moses  to  David,  in  which  the  sum  total  rose  from 
000,000  to  1.300,000.  The  other  tribes,  however,  did 
not  increase  in  an  equal  ratio.  If  Levi  in  the  first  census 
is  not  half  so  strong  as  Mauasseh.  Manasseh  and  Ben- 
jamin are  not  half  so  strong  as  Judah:  and  even  in  the 
second  census  Ephraim  had  not  half  the  males  of  Judah. 

'2.  But  a  difficulty  greater  than  almost  any  other  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  the  apparently  extreme  disproportion  of 
the  first-born,  which,  Nu.  iii.  i:i,  are  said  to  lie  only  22,273. 
when  compared  to  the  sum  total  of  the  men  of  war  of 
the  whole  nation.  This  alone,  it  is  pretended,  will 
destroy  the  historical  veracity  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 
If  the  603,550  males  from  20  years  and  upwards  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  a  male  population  of  more  than 
a  million,  there  could  have  been  only  one  first- born  to 


1  4d — 5o  males,  whilst  the  ordinary  proportion  of  the 
I  first-born  sons  to  the  male  population  is  generally  like 
1  to  4  on  an  average.  But  the  fact  is,  that  Moses 
meant  not  the  first-born  in  general,  irrespective  of  the 
fact  whether  they  might  themselves  be  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers but  children  only.  The  disproportion  simply 
arises  if  the  law  respecting  the  first-born  is  taken  retro- 
spective, as  was  supposed  from  Michaelis  down  to 
Knohfl.  instead  of  prospective.  But  neither  in  the 

words  of  the  law.  r<.ni]iare  Nu.  iii,  \'2  with  Kx.  xiii.  •_',  nor  in 
the  reason  of  it,  nor  yet  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  precept  was  given,  do  we  find  either  any 
justification  or  necessity  for  such  an  extension.  ( >n  the 
contrary,  the  limitation  of  these  first- born  is  demanded 
by  its  reference  to  the  institution  of  the  passover. 
The  obligation  of  the  first-born.  Kx.  xiii.  -j,  11,  serving 

,  Jehovah,  rested  upon  the  memorable  fact  that  they  .were 
spared  when  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  died.  <l<>d 
declares  that  by  saving  them  from  death,  he  had,  as  it 
\\cre.-aved  them  for  Himself.  The  additional  com- 
mand that  every  first-born  should  be  given  to  (iod  or 
redeemed,  undoubtedly  shows  that  (lod's  law  had  not 
respect  to  all  first-born,  irrespective  of  age.  and  did  not 

1  require   an    after   consecration   of    LTi'own-up   first-horn. 

•  luit  those  only  were  concerned  that  were  yet  to  be 
born,  or  that  had  been  born  -inee  the'  |>.-i-so\er. 

Eor  the  sake-  of  clearness  we  submit  the  following 
n  marks: 

d.t  It  could  not  possibly  have  meant  that"//  the 
first-born  of  E^vpt,  whether  children,  younu  men. 
lathers  or  grandfathers  themselves,  died:  since  in  that 
case  Pharaoh  himself  would  have  perished,  for  he 
doubtless  was  a  first  born  in  his  own  person.  It  did 
not  matter  whether  the  parents  were  first-born,  it  was 
the  tir-t-bi.rn  anioni:  the  young  children  that  were  to 
perish.  The  command  to  number  all  the  first-born 
males,  Xu.  iii.  I.:,  is  therefore  to  lie  limited  by  the  cor- 
resp,  indin1.:'  passa-je-  touching  the  death  of  the  first-born 
K-vpti.-ms.  and  cannot  be  taken  in  an  unlimited  sense. 
(2.  That  only  <•///'/</, •/ ,i  were  counted  will  further 
appeal-  from  the  expression,  "tin  j!r*t-lx,ni  tlmt  n/i>mt/i 
tin  HKiti'i.i',"  NM.  iii  I1.1-.  Kv  \i.i  _',t-.  This  expression  only 
suits  those  whose  birth  was  fresh  in  recollection,  that 
is  those  still  \ei-y  young:  and  cannot,  be  extended  to 
all  living  first-born  of  all  aifes  indiscriminately. 

(3.'!  It  is  said.  Kx.  xiii.  •_',  "mnrtifi/  /,>  ,m  all  the  first- 
born;" ver.  12,  '•  t/,,,11  tlfitt  .--if  <i,,iii-t  mil,,  in,  all  that 

I  openeth  the  matrix.  Here  we  naturally  think  of  those 
who  were  consecrated  to  <  lod  like  Samuel,  where  no 
choice  of  the  child  is  concerned,  but  it  is  simply  the  act 
of  the  parent.  Again,  Nu.  xiii.  :::,  "all  the  first-born  of 
man  fninnif/  th//  son*  thou  shalt  redeem."  The  same  is 
here  commanded  of  cattle. 

(4.)  Since  the  law  was  not  carried  out  before  the 
acceptance  of  the  Levites  for  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, instead  of  the  first-born.  Vitringa  rightly  inferred 
from  ch.  iii.  12,  that  it  was  prospective  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  calculated  for  the  future.  He  says.  "This 
law  pertains  to  the  tabernacle  which  was  afterwards  to 
be  erected,  and  the  regular  institution  of  the  stated 
priesthood,  when  at  length  that  law  was  to  lie  observed, 
with  many  others  of  a  like  kind.  The  first- horn  were 
designated  by  (iod  to  the  charge  of  the  priesthood  ami 
sacred  things,"  £c. 

( '").)  A  real  difficulty  could  only  arise  from  the  appa- 
rent disproportion  of  the  number  of  the  first-born  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  the  population,  supposing  a/I 
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the  first-born  to  have  been  counted.  But  from  the 
above  it  will  be  elear  that  there  was  the  same  reserve 
and  limitation,  in  those  that  were  to  be  counted,  as 
there  was  in  the  first-born  that  died  of  the  Egyptians. 

(li.)  If  we  form  an  approximate  estimate  from  modern 
statistics  of  the  proportion  of  the  first-born  to  the  total 
number  of  a  male  population,  we  might  assume  that 
among-  603,550  males  above  twenty  years  of  age,  there 
are  from  100,000  to  195,000  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age.  .If  this  were  the  age  in  which  marriages 
would  generally  be  contracted,  we  should  obtain  about 
19,000  to  19,500  marriages  annually.  From  these 
marriages,  taken  at  a  low  figure,  we  might  also  expect 
at  least  19,000  first-born,  males  and  females.  This 
average  result  would  greatly  increase  were  we  to  re- 
duce the  marriageable  age  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
eight,  or  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five.  Loose  and 
general  as  these  calculations  are,  much  more  so  are 
those  by  which  the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of 
Xumbers  has  been  assailed. 

(7.)  NVc  have  thus  seen  that  within  the  year  after 
the  exodus  there  was  a  possibility  of  22/273  new-born 
males  in  Israel,  such  as  were  counted,  and  who  might 
have  been  born  since  the  solemn  dedication  in  Ex. 
xiii.  But  if  a  doubt  still  rests  in  the  mind  of  any 
whether  such  a  number  could  really  have  existed,  we 
remind  the  reader,  that  it  seems  to  ns  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  first-born  children  in  Israel  who  had  been 
spared  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  were  included  in  the 
number  22,273,  "For  all  the  first-born  of  the  children 
of  Israel  are  mine,"  Xu.  viii.  17.  The  Levites  counted 
22,000,  and  this  is  most  probably  a  round  number: 
but  in  counting  the  first-born  which  appertained  to  God, 
no  round  numbers  were  permitted.  Jehovah  claims  his 
tribute  in  full.  This  is  shown  by  the  number  being 
22,273,  and  the  difference,  or  the  273  first-born  which 
were  over  and  above  the  Levites,  were  to  be  severally 
redeemed  for  five  shekels  a-head;  and  the  1365  shekels 
were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

(8.)  Although  probably  it  will  always  be  a  mystery 
to  what  age  backward  the  first-born  of  22,273  were 
counted,  whether  simply  to  the  exodus,  or  whether  their 
numbering  reached  beyond  among  the  children  actually 
spared  by  virtue  of  the  passover,  yet  this  one  point 
seems  incoiitrovertibly  established,  that  the  first-born 
slain  and  the  first-born  preserved  and  subsequently 
numbered  in  Xu.  iii.  were  new-l>orii  first-lorn.  With 
this  the  plausible  attack  upon  the  discrepancy  between 
the  number  of  the  first-born  and  the  number  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  tribes  falls  to  the  ground. 

IV.  The  census  had  a  double  object.  First,  it  was 
the  organization  of  the  army  which  had  in  God's  name 
to  take  possession  of  the  land  promised.  The  numbers 
had  been  taken,  and  the  order  of  the  army  both  in  the 
camp  and  011  the  march  had  been  minutely  prescribed. 
But  minute  regulations  were  also  laid  down  for  the 
numbered  Levites;  and  to  each  of  the  separate  branches 
of  the  Levites  their  peculiar  office  connected  with  the 
tabernacle  was  appointed,  both  when  at  rest  and  when 
on  the  march.  Respecting  the  alleged  contradictions 
between  the  time  of  service  and  the  income  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  we  refer  to  the  article  PRIESTHOOD. 

Analysis  of  tl/e  remaining  portions  of  Numbers. — 
In  chapters  v.  vi.  we  have  several  regulations  which  are 
supplementary  to  what  had  been  enacted  in  the  book  of 
Leviticus;  the  first  of  these  is  said  by  Bleek  (Einleit.  p.  283) 
to  bear  the  special  mark  of  the  Mosaic  age  upon  its 


brow,  namely,  the  order  to  remove  the  leper  from  the 
camp,  and  others  who  are  suffering  from  uncleanness 
of  any  other  sort.  Then  conies'  the  ordinance,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  in  the  Mosaic  legislation,  for 
trying  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery — (see  ADULTERY, 
TRIAL  OF).  The  legal  definitions  affecting  the  Xaza- 
rites  and  their  vows  are  appropriately  made  to  follow 
in  the  orders  given  for  the  regulation  of  the  congrega- 
tional or  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  nation.  The  order  of 
the  Xazarite  exhibited  the  priestly  character  of  the  cove- 
nant-people in  a  peculiar  form,  and  was  to  be  used  as 
an  auxiliary  means  of  sanctificatioii.  The  order  implied 
special  dedication  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  like  that 
of  the  priest,  and  the  only  difference  seems  to  be  that 
the  Xazarite  vow  involved  no  official  service  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  was  based  not  upon  a  divine  appoint- 
ment, but  upon  the  voluntary  act  of  the  person  who  made 
the  vow.  (But  see  NAZAKITE.)  The  section  closes  with 
the  solemn  priestly  benediction,  ch.  vi.  22- 2r,  which  con- 
sists of  a  formula  with  three  corresponding  double 
members,  the  second  always  applying  the  substance  of 
the  first. 

Ch.  vii.-ix.  14  record  the  last  events  which  happened 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  prior  to  the  departure  for 
Canaan.  The  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  offer- 
ings of  the  princes  of  the  different  tribes,  records  an 
event  which  had  actually  taken  place  "on  the  day  that 
Moses  had  fully  set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  had  anointed 
and  sanctified  it  and  all  the  instruments  thereof,  both 
the  altar  and  the  vessels  thereof."  This  in  strict  chro- 
nological order  ought  to  have  followed  after  the  section 
Le.  viii.-x.,  but  with  a  view  not  to  interrupt  the  nexus 
of  the  Sinaitic  laws  it  was  transferred  to  this  book, 
which  treats  of  figures  generally,  and  the  account  is 
here  the  more  in  its  proper  place,  since  the  gifts  pre- 
sented consisted  largely  of  the  means  necessary  for  the 
approaching  transport  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  holy 
vessels. 

In  addition,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  are  only 
forty  days  between  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle, 
compare  Ex.  xi.  16  with  Le.  viii.  10,  and  the  departure  from 
Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month,  Nu.  x.  n. 
The  raising  and  consecration  of  the  tabernacle  absorbed 
eight  days,  and  the  interval  was  moreover  shortened 
six  days  by  the  celebration  of  the  passover,  ch.  ix.  i,  &c. 
As  the  offering  of  the  gifts,  see  ch.  vii.  11,  was  carried  on 
over  twelve  to  thirteen  days,  we  may  assume  that  in 
connection  with  these  presentations  was  joined  the 
publication  of  those  laws  which  are  contained  from  Le. 
xi.  to  Xu.  vi. 

Bleek  (p.  221)  urges  strongly  "the  chronological  inac- 
curacy," as  he  calls  it,  "of  Xu.  i.  1  and  ix.  1.  The 
former  passage,''  he  says,  "demands  the  census  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year, 
whilst  ch.  ix.  1  recorded  that  God  commanded  the 
keeping  of  the  Passover  as  early  as  the  first  month  of 
the  second  year,  and  that  they  kept  it  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  same  month."  Were  this  true  it  would  de- 
serve no  further  reply  than  that  the  historiography  of 
the  sacred  writer  of  the  book  before  us  differed  essen- 
tially from  the  notions  of  modern  critics.  Moses  might 
see  fit  to  describe  the  gifts  of  the  princes  some  time 
after  they  were  presented,  and  he  also  might  see  fit  to 
record  the  census  before  the  second  Passover,  though 
both  had  taken  place  in  the  reverse  order. 

But  it  must  not  be  withheld  that  this  Passover  follows 
in  strict  chronological  order.  The  census  was  commanded 
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on  the  first  ciav  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year; 
and  it  will  be  clear  to  every  one  that  the  Passover  was 
simply  named  with  a  view  to  append  to  the  original 
command  a  supplementary  ordinance  by  which  an  after- 
I'assover  was  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  dai/  of  t/« 
.sv  I'onft  nwntli,  instead  of  the  tirst,  Nu.  ix.  n.  If  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover  as  such  had  been  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  author,  he  would  probably  have  recorded 
it  in  the  order  in  which  it  came.  But  as  the  supple- 
mentary Passover  was  the  chief  point,  he  records  it  in 
its  pi < "per  place,  namely,  in  the  second  month  of  the 
second  year,  whilst  the  command  for  the  census  was 
given  two  weeks  before  this  after- Passover. 

The  notice  that  the  Passover  should  be  kept  was  therc- 
fniv  uiven  immediately  after  the  setting  up  of  the  taber- 
nacle, Kx.  xl.  L',  17,  lest  it  should  be  thought,  as  might  In- 
inferred  from  Kx.  .xii.  '21,  :>">.  it  was  to  be  postponed 
till  their  arrival  in  Canaan:  and  Sinai  was  a  most  fit- 
ting loralitv  to  renew  it.  The  I'assover  wa.-  to  lie  kept 
"  according  to  all  the  ritos  of  it,  and  according  to  ail 
the  ceremonies  of  it,"  Nu.  ix. ::,  1^-  that  is  to  say,  so  far 
as  these  were  strictlv  applicable;  for  where  then-  weiv 
no  door-j)osts,  then;  could  lie  no  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
on  them:  nor  is  any  command  given  to  sprinkle  it  at 
the  altar. 

The  ditli'-ulty  then  of  the  critic.-,  as  to  the  want  of 
space  in  the  court  oi'  the  tabernacle  for  the  killing  of 
tin-  l'a-so\er  near  Mount  Sinai  nowhere  exists:  nor 
yet  the  other  objection  that  each  jiritst  should  have  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  of  .",0,000  lambs  in  ahout  two  liours 
(C'.k-iisn,  ji.  l:;n.  The  appointment.  I>e.  \u  ,  that  tin- 
Passover  should  be  kept  at  the  sanctuarv  after  the 
coii(|iiest  of  Canaan,  naturally  produces  the  imprc-sion 
that  it  was  celebrated  up  to  that  time  as  a  <l<mt(.<tic  ri/i , 
that  is  in  other  words,  ''according  to  all  the  ordinanci  - 
of  the  1'assover  '  as  originally  instituted.  \\"e  arc  not 
only  told  in  Nil.  ix.  that  the  second  I'assover  should  be 
as  the  iirst,  but  we  are  also  told  that  it  was  done  so, 
and  not  otherwise.  It  has  been  calculated  that  'Joi  1,111  Ml 
lumlis.  or  at  least  l."iO,o:ii>  lambs,  wen-  required  for  this 
second  Passover.  But  considering  the  number  of  those 
that  would  not  be  clean,  and  remembering  that  there 
were  about  i>iHi,nuii  males  above  twenty  years  of  age. 
we  may  safely  allow  that  the  communicants  at  that  sacra- 
ment were  not  more  than  about  7(I(I,(|M|>.  At  the  time 
of  Christ,  according  to  .losephus  die  Hell.  Jud.  vi.  '.(,:;),  not 
less  than  ten  men.  but  frequently  as  manv  as  tweiitv 
united  'oi'K  e\a<jffoi'  dvop&v  otKO, — TroXXot  ot  wi  aiv 
(iKoffiv  d^poijbircu):  liy  this  then  we  need  no  more  than 
;"»(!, tiilil  lambs;  so  that  we  save  no  less  than  100,0(10 
heads.  We  admit  that  there  would  be  a  large  proportion 
of  the  women  to  partake,  as  .losephus  only  speaks  of 
iiu-n:  but  is  it  likely  that  if  in  the  davs  of  .Josephus  men 
for  economy  united  by  twenties  to  have  one  I'assover, 
that  at  this  second  Passover  no  respect  was  had  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  lamb,  and  that  a  regular  meal  was  made 
on  the  occasion  .'  An  almost  full-grown  lamb  of  one 
year  old  was  nearly  sufficient  for  fifteen  men  and 
fifteen  females.  This  is  the  more  likely  since  nothing 
is  named  at  the  original  institution  how  many  persons 
were  or  were  not  to  join  in  the  rite.  Yea,  according 
to  Kx.  xii.,  several  families  might  unite.  The  number 
of  the  lambs,  or  kids,  which  were  equally  allowed,  was 
according  to  circumstances.  It  was  nowhere  prescribed 
that  they  were  to  make  a  full  meal  of  it.  If  occasion 
should  arise,  the  Israelites  might  partake  of  the  Pass- 


over in  the  same  way  as  we  partake  of  our  Christian  ! 
VOL.  II. 


!  Passover,  so  that  hundreds  miidit  partake  of  the  same 
lamb. 

Ch.  i.x.  I.'J-L'O:  x.  1-L'S.  In  these  sections  we  have 
the  order  of  procedure  both  on  the  part  of  God  and  the 
people,  in  the  march  from  Sinai  toward  Canaan;  how 
Jehovah  himself  led  them  by  his  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud, 
and  how  the  host  was  to  set  forth  on  its  journevings 
the  several  assortments  and  relative  places  of  the  dif 
ferent  tribes.  After  a  brief  notice  of  the  h'rst  three 
days'  journey,  (-h.  x.  -_':!-:;i;,  comes  the  account  in  ch.  xi. 
xii.  of  tlie  murmuring  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  \\ith  the 
important  consequences  of  various  kinds  to  which  it  led 
— the  special  gift  of  prophecy  conferred  upon  the  seventy 
elders  the  miraculous  supply  of  quails  —the  plague  of 
God's  judgment  consuming  many  of- the  people  fol 
lowed  bv  the  insurrection  of  Miriam  against  Moses,  in 
which  Aaron  was  to  some  extent  involved  with  her. 
The  Lord,  however,  interfered  to  vindicate  the  cause 
of  his  servant,  and  Miriam  was  for  a  time  smitten  with 
leprosy. 

Cli.  xiii.  xiv.  contain  the  turning  point  of  Israels 
history  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  them  the  cause  of  their 
lengthened  di  telltion  is  revealed.  After  the  return  of 

the  sj'ies,  the  congregation  went  so  far  in  their  mur 
-  murings  against  Mo-es  and  Aaron  a>  to  propose  the 
deposition  of  the  former:  and  thev  siiLiu'ested  a  speedy 
return  to  Fgvpt  undi  r  a  fivdi  guide,  threatening  to 
stone  Joshua  and  Caleb.  The  sentence  of  utter  destruc- 
tion is  coinmuit  d  to  ;>  gradual  \\  a.-tini:'  of  the  nation 
in  the  desu-t. 

In  ch.  xv.  xi\.  a  brief  account  is  -i\eii  of  what  was 
said  and  done  among  the  Israelites  after  their  self- 
elected  attempt  to  force  the  way  to  Canaan,  and  while 
thev  remained  "manv  davs"  in  Kadesli.  The  most 
important  item  of  this  sad  period  was  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  \\hich  resulted  in  the  fresh  confirmation  of  the 
office  and  dignitv  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  But  there  is 
al.-o.  in  ch.  MX.,  the  verv  peculiar  ordinance  respecting 
the  purification  of  the  unclean  through  contact  \sith 
the  dead,  by  the  application  of  \\aier  mingled  with  the 
ashes  of  a  red  heifer. 

In  ch.  xx.  xxi.  an-  recorded  a  considerable  number 
of  occasional  events  connected  with  the  later  pe- 
riods of  the  wilderness-sojourn  the  death  of  .Miriam 
at  Kadesh  the  murmuring  of  the  coir.regation  there 
for  want  of  water,  with  the  miraculous  supply  that  fol- 
lowed the  n-nisal  of  F.dom  to  allow  Israel  to  pass 
through  his  territory  the  death  of  Aaron  on  Mount 
Ifor — the  repulse-  of  king  Arad  the  Canaanite  a  fresh 
murmuring  of  the  Israelites  on  account  of  the  deficient 
supply  of  water  the  plague  of  fiery  serpents  re- 
lieved by  the  bra/.en  serpent  on  the  pole  (a  type  of 
Christ  in  his  saving  power)— and,  aloiiy  with  a  few 
other  things,  the  conquest  won  over  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  Og  king  of 
Bashan. 

Ch.  xxii.-xxxi.  contain  the  remarkable  episode-  of 
Baalam's  history  and  prophecies,  in  their  relation  to  the 
position  and  destiny  of  Israel,  while  Israel  lay  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  Moab.  After  this  come  the 
corruption  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  cursed 
policy  of  Balaam,  ch.  x.\v.;  the  second  numbering  of  the 
Israelites,  ch.  xx\i.;  a  variety  of  supplementary  ordin- 
ances, chiefly  respecting  inheritances  and  offerings,  ch. 
xxvii.-xxx.;  and  finally,  the  great  overthrow  of  the  Mi- 
dianites  by  Israel,  with  an  account  of  the  spoil  gained 
from  them. 
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The  closing  chapters,  xxxii.-xxxvi.,  give  an  account 
of  the  results  of  the  victories  gained  over  the  nations 
whose  territories  lay  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan,  viz. 
the  distribution  of  the  cities  and  land  among  the  tribes 
of  Reuben,  ( lad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  eh.  xxxii , 
a  general  outline  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
now  that  they  were  finally  closed,  with  a  list  of  the 
stations  or  encampments  in  the  wilderness,  ch.  xxiii.  (.sec 
WILDERNESS- SOJOURN);  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  yet  to  be  conquered,  ch.  xxxiv.;  the  cities  to  lie 
set  apart  for  the  Levites,  with  a  portion  of  them  to  be 
cities  of  refuge,  ch.  xxxv  ;  and  the  special  regulation 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad, 
appointed  in  hold  in  all  similar  cases,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  perpetuation  of  inheritances. 

V.  1'iictical  remains  in  the  liwik. — Some  notice  ought 
to  be  taken,  in  conclusion,  of  the  numerous  fragments 
of  poetry  with  which  the  book  of  Numbers  abounds, 
and  which,  according  to  JUeek  'p.  iw),  bear  more 
unquestionably  the  stamp  of  Mosaic  origin  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  book  of 
Numbers  in  particular.  We  allude  to  the  blessing, 
Xu.  vi.  2i-2(i,  and  the  chants  which  were  stint;  when  the 
signal  was  given  for  the  moving  of  the  ark  and  of  the 
whole  camp.  "Arise,  0  Jehovah:  let  thine  enemies 
lie  scattered;  let  them  also  that  hate  thce  flee  before 
thce."  And  the  lines :  "  Return,  0  Jehovah,  to  the 
ten  thousands  of  the  families  of  Israel,"  which  were 
suiit:  when  they  were  directed  to  encamp. 

''  The  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah  "  is  quoted,  Nu. 
xxi.  n,ir>,  and  the  quotation  is  naturally  very  dark,  as 
these  effusions  generally  have  been  from  the  days  of 
Lamech.  Go.  iv.  23.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  drift 
of  the  lines:  Because  the  Lord  has  given  Sihon  and 
his  land  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  ''therefore  it  is  said  in 
the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord : — 


"  Vaheb  (takes  Jehovah)  in  the  storm 


And  the  brooks  of  Arnon  and  the  slope  of  the  torrent  beds 


Which  tunieth  to  where  Ar  lieth 


And  which  leaueth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.' 


This  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah  was  probably  a 
collection  of  hymns  which  celebrated  the  mighty  acts 
of  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  Moses.  Its  origin  was 
natural  in  a  nation  which  consisted  of  the  armies  of 
•Jehovah,  and  no  more  favourable  times  could  be  ima- 
gined to  produce  such  a  book.  If  this  be  the  case,  no 
argument  can  be  adduced  from  the  existence  of  such  a 
book  against  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  since 
Moses  did  not  write  the  history  of  these  travellings 
from  Kadesh  to  Arboth  Moab,  before  both  the  kings 
of  the  Amorites  were  conquered,  and  the  cast  of  the 
Jordan  plains  was  in  the  possession  of  Israel.  The 
second  song  refers  to  the  discovery  of  a  well  during  the 
march,  in  a  place  called  ttccr  on  that  very  account. 

ch.  xxi.  17,  IS: — 

"Spring  up,  O  well;   sins  ye  to  it; 
Well  which  the  princes  dug, 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  bored, 
With  the  sceptre  and  with  the  staves." 

The  writer  has  often  seen  the  Easterns  dig  in  the 
sand  of  the  dried-up  water-courses  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining water.  The  verses  therefore  describe  one  of 
the  modern  incidents  of  Arabian  travel  to  the  very  life. 
But  it  loses  all  reality  and  truth  when  it  is  assumed 
that  the  digging  discovered  "  a  crystal  spring  of  flowing 
living  water."  On  the  contrary,  the  digging  a  small 
hole  into  the  sands  produces  a  dirty  little  pool,  which 
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must  be  left  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  water  becomes 
clear.  A  whole  encampment  may  to  this  day  be  seen 
digging  little  holes  in  the  sand,  'and  the  effect,  though 
not  exactly  as  has  been  imagined  by  Ewald  and  those 
that  followed  him,  yet  is  certainly  very  poetical. 

A  third  song,  given  in  ver.  27-30,  is  a  song  of  vic- 
tory after  the  glorious  destruction  of  the  chief  city  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Amorites.  The  greatness  of  the 
event  inspired  one  of  the  poets  (C'Vco,  denom.  from  Vco, 
verse)  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  song,  of  which  three 
verses  are  given.  The  first  is  given  in  ver.  27,  23. 
'•Therefore/'  sc.  because  Heshbon  is  fallen,  say  the 
poets, 

"Conir  ye  to  Heshbon, 

Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  rebuilt  and  established, 
For  lire  went  forth  from  Heshbon, 
Flames,  out  of  the  fortress  of  Sihon, 
Which  devoured  Ar  of  Moab, 
The  lords  of  the  heights  of  Arnon." 

The  appeal  to  come  to  .Heshbon  is  not  made  to  the 
Israelites,  but  ironically  the  conquered  Amorites  are 
addressed  to  rebuild  their  chief  city.  The  second  part 

is  as  follows,   ver.  2(1:-  - 

••Woe  unto  thee,  Mrai>: 

Thou  art  undone,  tlmu  people  of  ("Tiemosh  ! 
Surrendered  lias  he  (Cheinosh)  his  sons  as  fugitive,;. 
And  his  daughters  into  captivity, 
To  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites.'' 

The  singer  here  addresses  Mouh.  and  foretells  his 
overthrow.  The  burden  seems  to  be  this.  As  Cheinosh, 
the  god  of  Moab,  could  not  even  save  his  people  from 
the  king  of  the  Amorites,  Moab  is  now  altogether  lost 
after  Israel  has  conquered  the  former.  In  the  triumph 
over  the  victors  of  Moab,  we  have  the  hope  expressed 
that  the  Moabites  themselves  might  become  subject  to 
Israel.  The  third  part  is  given  in  ver.  30: — 

"We  have  cast  her  down, 
Heshbon  is  perished  even  unto  Dibon 
We  laid  it  waste  unto  Nophah, 
With  fire  as  far  as  Medcbah."  [.;.  M.  A.] 

NUN.  [In  the  Hebrew  only  as  a  proper  name,  but 
in  dial,  and  Syriac  a  Jixh.]  The  father  of  Joshua, 
who  led  the  children  of  Israel  into  Canaan,  Kx.  xxxiii.  ii; 
Xu.  xi.  2S  &c.  This  is  all  we  know  of  the  father,  and 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  In  the  Sept.  the 
name  is  written  Naxc — Gesenius  supposes  by  an  ancient 
mistake  of  copyists  (writing  XAT1I  instead  of  XATX), 
but  this  has  been  questioned. 

NURSE.  The  Hebrew  term  for  this  is  used  both  in 
the  mas.  and  fern,  (ppfc  and  n:p'N),  and  denotes  any 
one  who  sustains  and  nourishes  another.  Moses  ap- 
plied it  to  himself  in  relation  to  Israel,  though  only  to 
express  his  inability  to  fulfil  what  it  required,  or  his 
sense  of  oppression  under  the  responsibility  involved 
in  it,  Nu.  xi.  12.  But  more  commonly  it  is  applied  to 
women,  and  much  apparently  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  regard,  that  is  usual  among  ourselves. 
The  nurse,  especially  in  patriarchal  times,  appears  to 
have  been  treated  with  great  kindness  and  respect,  Go. 

xxiv.  50;  xxxv.  8,  &c. 

NUT.  When  Jacob  was  sending  his  sons  the  second 
time  into  Egypt,  he  said,  "  Take  of  the  best  fruits  of 
the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a 
present,  a  little  balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices  and 
myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,"  Ge.  xliii.  11.  The  almond  is 
itself  a  nut,  and  its  most  natural  accompaniment  was 
the  pistachio  C^-3  (plur.  botnim).  The  Pistachio,  vera 
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still  grows  in  Syria.     The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  Khino  and  the  Neckar.  the  walnut  (Jutihms  re;/!a)  is  a 

olive,   but  bulging  on  one   side  and    concave    on    the  large  and  handsome  tree.     Its  pinnated  leaf,  resembling' 

other.      Inside  a  tender  reddish  pulp  is  a  shell,  which  in  the  ash,  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and  it*  timber,  dark. 

its  turn  incloses  a  green- coloured  kernel,  of  a  sweet  and  beautifully  variegated,    and    susceptible    of  the    finest 

agreeable  flavour.      Jf.  as  is  asserted,  the  pistachio  did  polish.  i~  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
not   u'row  in    Kgypt.  a   present  of  this  popular  Syrian 


fruit  would  be  all  the  iii»n  accept.-;bl'-  to  au  Kgvptian  lure.  In  Scutlaiid  the  fruit  s'-ldmn  thoroughly  ripens, 
grandee.  although  the  t no  it.-elf  i-  ••}  frequent  occurrence.  1'ro 
The  nut  of  Ca.  vi.  1 1 ,  v;s  "/or),  is  generally  agreed  hablv  there  is  no  nut,  not  even  the  filbert,  of  which  the 
to  be  the  walnut.  "  AIIKHH;-  the  trees  which  flourish  consumption  is  >o  u'n -at  in  this  country.  I-1-"-! 
around  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  Josephus  specifies  the  NYMPHAS.  A  disciple  at  Landice.-i.  to  whom 
walnut-tree  as  bein^  abundantly  productive  without  the  apostle  Paul  sends  a  salutation  in  his  epistle  to  the 
any  culture'.  Stephen  Schulz,  in  speaking  of  the  same  ( 'olnssians.  rh.  iv.  i.v  lie  joins  with  Nymphas  '•tin- 
district,  says  that  he  often  .-a\\  \valnut-trees  so  l.ir_'-  ehuivh  that  i~  in  his  house.  '  implying  that  this  uas  no 
that  four  and  twenty  perst>ns  miifht  lie  d(i\vni  under  the  ordinary  *  'hrUtiau,  but  on.-  who  to.ik  an  aetive  and 
shadowof  the  branches"  (Iloscinniillcr,  Biblical  Botany,  IL-J:;:!)  /.  -aloiis  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  cliiii'-'li.  N'd  further 
In  1'ritaiu,  and  still  more  in  it>  favourite  haunts  on  tin-  intelli-jviiee.  however,  has  reaeln-d  us  concerning  him. 
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OAK.  Popular  nomenclature  is  so  loose,  and  the 
descriptions  of  travellers  are  often  so  vague  and  in- 
definite, that  it  is  a  threat  relief  to  find  an  account  of 
any  of  the  productions  of  Palestine  from  a  correct  and 
accomplished  observer.  During  a  short  tour  in  Syria 
in  186<».  Dr.  ,[.  D.  Hooker  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  native  oaks,  and  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Linnean 
Society,  in  the  following  summer,  he  has  given  the 
result  of  his  inquiries.  These  go  to  show  that  besides 
several  varieties  confined  to  the  northern  mountains, 
the  face  of  the  country  is  sprinkled  all  over  with  oaks 


of  the  three  species.  Qiiercus  pseudo-coccifera,  (J.  iiifn'- 
tor'ut.  and  Q.  ti  i/i/n/i*.  <)f  these  the  first  is  ''by  far  the 
most  abundant  tree  throughout  Svria.  covering  the 
rocky  hills  of  Palestine  especially  with  a  dense  brush- 
wood of  trees  ei-_dit  to  twelve  feet  high,  branching  from 
the  base,  covered  with  small  evergreen  ri^'id  leaves. 
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are  found    in  the 


valleys 


to   th 


nith 
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of   Lebanon 
<    to    tliis    si 


aetions, 
o   tree 


dug  up  for  fuel,  as  in  the  ]  all  timber  is  destroyed,  it  owes  its  preservation  to  the 
superstitious  feelings  with  which  it  is  regarded,  it  can- 
not be  the  tree  of  which  .)  osephus  speaks  as  still  extant 
in  his  day,  and  of  which  Hir  Jolm 
Maundeville  relates  that  it  was 
green  in  Abraham's  time,  but 
withered  at  the  crucifixion,  and 
so  continued,  but  still  in  its 
deadness  retaining  such  virtue 
that  "he  that  hath  a  little  thereof 
upon  him.  it  heals  him  of  the 
falling  evil,  and  his  horse  sliu.ll 
liot  be  afouildered''  (Porter's  Hand- 
book of  Palestine).  But  if  not  the 
very  tree  under  which  Abraham 
received  his  guests,  Ge.  xviii.  4,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  grove  under  which 
he  pitched  his  tent,  and  it  is  well 
for  its  safety  that  the  inhabitants 
regard  it  with  a  sort  of  religious 
awe.  In  the  winter  of  1 856-7 
snow  fell  deep,  and  lay  for  many 
days  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 
The  load  was  too  great  for  the 
evergreen  branches  of  Abraham's 
Oak,  and  one  of  the  finest  boughs 
broke  off,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Finn,  the  British  consul  at 
near  Hebron  belongs,  to  which,  under  the  name  of  i  Jerusalem,  wished  to  secure  it,  but  had  the  utmost 
"  Abraham's  Oak,''  every  tourist  in  the  Holy  Land  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  saw  up  and  transport  the 
pays  a  pilgrimage.  It  is  a  fine  tree,  still  sound  and  timber.  It  was  their  belief  that  any  one  who  should 
alone  in  th 


Abraham's  Oak,  near  Hebron.—  Linnfcau  Transactions 


flourishing,  "standi 
ground  beneath  it  cov 


midst  of  a  field,  the     maim  the  oak  would  lose  his  first- born  son.     At  last. 


ered 


a  well  with  water  hard  by,''  so  that,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
says,  ';a  more  beautiful  spot  for  recreation  could  hardly 
be  found"  (Bib.  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  si).  It  measures 
twenty-three  feet  in  girth,  and  the  branches  spread 
over  a  space  ninety  feet  in  diameter.  In  a  land  where 


[520.]      Oriental  Gall-oak— •  Onerous  infectoria. 

however,  the  bough  was  cut  up.  and  the  wood  was 
conveyed  the  twenty-five  miles  to  Jerusalem,  furnishing 
a  load  for  seven  camels  (Lin.  Trans,  p.  383). 

A  less  stately  tree  than  the  preceding  is  the  Quercus 
hifecturiu,  which  Dr.  Hooker  found  on  the  east  slopes 
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of  Lebanon,  on  the  rockv  hills  of  Galilee,  south  of  j  storied  trees  in  Palestine.  It  was  under  an  oak  at 
Safed.  and  on  the  summit  of  Carmel.  This  little  tree  j  Bethel  that  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Eebekah,  was  buried, 
occurs  very  plentifully  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  i  GO.  x\xv.  j.;  and  under  an  oak  in  Jabesh  that  his  country  - 
owes  its  interest  and  importance  to  the  circumstance  men  buried  Saul  and  his  sons,  irh.  \.\->.  it  was  under 
of  its  yielding  the  gall-nuts  of  commerce.  These  are  an  oak  at  Shechem  that  Joshua  set  up  a  pillar  to  com 
formed  by  the  irritation  consequent  on  the  puncture  of  niemorate  the  national  covenant,  Jus.  xxiv.  -jr.;  and  it  it 
a  small  hymenopterous  insect,  and  from  the  quantity 
of  tannin  and  gallic  acid  they  contain,  they  are  in- 
valuable in  dving,  and  form  a  chief  ingredient  in  the 
preparation  of  writing-ink.  Although  galls  are  exported 
in  great  quantities  from  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  Smyrna, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  collected  in  Palestine. 
They  belong  to  the  undeveloped  industrial  resources  of 
that  goodly  land. 

Still  more  abundant  tban   the  tannin  »f  ualls  is  the 


tannin  contain 
Valoiiiaoak  (so 


on  the  hills  e.ist  of  Na/.areth,  t<>  the  east  of  ( 'aifa,  and 
on  Tabor  abundantly.  "  It  rist-s  on  a  stout  gnarled 
trunk,  from  one  to  two  yards  in  circumference,  to  tin- 
height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet:  a  rather  round-headed, 
densely  leafy  tree,  giving  an  open  park -like  appearance 


was  by  taking  refuge  in  an  oak  that  a  British  prince 
eluded  his  pursuers,  it  was  the  branch  of  an  oak-tree 
which  arrested  and  handed  over  to  his  pursuers  the 
rebellious  Absalom,  2  s;i.  xviii.  y-ii.  [.:.  H.  | 

OATH.  Two  terms  are  employed  in  Old  Testament 
scripture  to  denote  what  we  understand  by  milli,  or,  in 
the  verbal  form,  to  inlet  an  nut/i.  to  ntcmr.  One  of 
these  appears  to  be  derived  from  /;'/.  the  name  of  <  !od 

rrs.  <\li'ili  ;  and  designates  the  oath  from  Him 
v.  hose  name  it  invokt  s.  and  to  whose  knowledge, 
and  love  of  rectitude,  and  almighty  power,  it  appeals. 
Hence  the  word  quite  naturally  passed  ovir  to  tin- 
sense  of  tin  I'l'u'at  Km,  fiii^'ni'/ — in  which  sense  it  occurs 
with  considerable  frequency,  i.e.  v.  i;  Nu.  v.  i'i;  Is.  xxiv.  c: 
Xcc.  v.  :>,,  \e.  The  other  ti  rm,  which  is  by  much  the 
most  frequently  used,  i>  derived  from  the  sa'  red  number 
.<liilnt,  --even  a^  a  verb  l"C%,  flnVin.  as  a  noun  rtl"?;\r. 
xltilnii'lli.  To  seven  one's  self,  or  to  ,lo  by  M-Vells,  was. 

according  to   the   view  of   a   remote   antiquity,    to  act 
after    the   manner   of   (iod      to   ui\,     s\h;;t    was   done  a 
peculiarly  sacred  character    -T<  Nrjim-iHiM;  :    hence  to 
make   oath   or   swe;-,r.      Sol.  mn    agreements,    or  oaths, 
were  consequently,  with   the   \  ;cw    of   keeping  up  (Li 
significance,  often  accompanii  d  by  a  sevenfold  action  .  f 
-nine  soi't:   as  the   -.iviii'.:   of   se\.-n  ewe-lambs  by  A  lira 
ham  to   Abinielech   at   ihe  confirmation  of  their  COM 
naiit  of  peace,  i;..-  \\i.:;ii;and  the  sevenfold   anointing  of 

a  stone-  with    bl 1.  drawn  from    the   palms  of   the   two 

contracting  parties,  by  \\hich.  according  to  Herodotus 
iiii.M,  the  ancient  Arabians  were  wont  to  ratify  cove- 
nants with  each  other. 

I 'mm  the  very  nature  of  the  ca.-e  an  oath  in  the 
-tricter  sense  wa>  a  religious  act:  it  was  calling  (iod  to 
witness  the  transaction  that  was  entered  into,  or  the 
words  that  were  .-poken,  thereby  making  him  a  party  to 
it:  and  by  implication  profe-  ing  a  readiness  to  incur, 
in  case  of  infidelity,  any  judgments  He  might  be  pleased 
to  inflict.  This  alternative  must  always  have  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  party  or  parties  swearing, 
whether  formally  expressed  or  not.  Occasionally  it 
was  expres.-cd,  though  in  a  kind  of  suppressed  manner, 
under  the  elliptical  formula,  "(iod  do  so  to  me  and 
more  also,  if."  itu  i.  17;  ISa.  iii.  17;  2Sa.  xix.  i:i,  &c.— that  is, 
let  the  divine'  indignation  and  judgment  implicitly  in- 
voked upon  every  one  who  makes  his  appeal  to  (iod. 


to  the  landscape.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  and  proves  false  to  his  plighted  word,  alight  upon  me, 
the  tree  is,  like  all  other  timber  in  Syria,  indiscrimin-  and  even  more,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  if  it  should 
ately  cut  for  house  fitting  and  fuel."  From  its  stout  turn  out  otherwise  than  I  now  declare  or  avow.  Out 
habit  and  sturdy  limbs,  and  from  a  specimen  of  the  of  awe  and  reverence  the  contemplated  punishment 
wood  of  the  Basan  oak  in  the  Kew  .Museum,  I  )r.  Hooker  was  not  indicated,  but  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing 
deems  it  probable  that  the  >t</!/<>/>«  is  the  oak  of  P.ashan,  known  and  understood.  Hence,  also,  since  in  making- 
Is.  ii.i::;  Kze.  xxvii.  r,;  Xo<:.  xi.-.(.  '  oath  there  was  such  a  solemn  reference  to  all  that  was 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  "  unwedgeable  and  great,  holy,  and  essentially  divine  in  (iod,  to  "swear 
gnarled  oak"  of  F.ngland  is  well  represented  in  the  by  him "  naturally  came  to  be  used  as  a  strong  expres- 
kindred  trees  of  Palestine,  which,  like  our  (liicn-im  sion  for  professing  faith  and  maintaining  fealty  toward 
ru/>ur,  all  point  to  atri-ni/fli  in  the  varying  derivatives  him,  as  opposed  to  all  rival  objects  of  trust  and  homage, 
from  the  radical  TIN,  "to  be  strong/'  by  which  they  Do.  vi.  r.t;  Is.  xix.  i*;  Ixv.  i»i;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to 

turn  aside   to    idolatry  came  to   be   represented   as    a 
swearing  by  some  false  god,  or  by  what  were  in  reality 

1 1  erne  the  Hunter,''  and  many  others,  have  a  historical  '  no  gods,  Jos.  xxiii.  7;  Jc.  v.  7;  xii.  ]<;;  Am.  viii.  it. 
or  legendary  interest  attaching  to  them,  so  there  were          In  a  somewhat  looser  sense,  an  oath  was  sometimes 


are  called,  H*,   c/,  rr?si,  cluh,   nV«,  alluh,  and  p1?}-?,  <i//»it. 
And  just  as  our  own   "  Royal  Oak,"  and  the   "Oak  of 
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understood  to  Le  taken,  although  neither  that  particular 
term  nor  swearing  was  employed,   Ju.  viii.  i!i;  HH.  iii.  i.'J; 

1  Ki.  xvii.  i.      This  was  the  ease  especially  under  the  form 
of  expression.  "As  the   Lord  liveth,"    I   testify,   or  1 
will  do  this  or  that.      Strictly  speaking,  however,  this 
was  op.lv  a  strong  asseveration,  affirming,  that  just  as 
certainly  as  the  Lord,  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
One.  was  in  being,  so  certainly  docs  the  matter  stand 
so,    or   so  .shall   it   come   to   pass.      Hence,  not   unfre- 
quently,    to    make    the    asseveration,   if    not    in    itself 
stronger,  yet  more  palpable,  to  the  person  addressed, 
the  soul  of  this  person  himself  is  added:   "  As  the  Lord 
liveth.    and    as    thy   son]    liveth."  1  Sa.  xx.  :;;  2  Sa.  xv.  2i; 

2  Ki.  ii.  2;   and  sometimes,  without  reference  to  God  at 
all,  the  life  only  of  the  individual  addressed   is  made 
the  ground   of   assurance,    1  sa.  i.  20:  2  Sa.  xi.  11;  xiv.  10.      ]n 
Scripture   itself  this  is  not   called  swearing:    and    the 
practice  of  coupling  another  with  God  in  the  form  of 
expression,  or  substituting  a  human  being  in  the  room 
of  God,    sufficiently  shows  that   it  differed  materially 
from    the    proper    oath.     There   was    nothing    strictly 
religious  in  it — although,  involving,  as  it  did,  a  recogni- 
tion of  God  in  critical  or  important  circumstances,  the 
mode  of  expression  was,  doubtless,  intended  to  convey 
what  was  said  in  a  very  solemn  and  assuring  tone. 

In  later  times  the  rabbinical  authorities  introduced 
or  sanctioned  various  oaths,  which  had  no  place  in  Old 
Testament  Scripture,  and  which  varied  as  to  their  bind- 
ing character;  such  as  swearing  by  one's  head,  by  the 
earth,  by  the  temple  or  the  altar,  by  heaven.  To  these 
our  Lord  on  more  than  one  occasion  referred,  and 
strongly  denounced  both  the  general  principle  of  such 
oaths,  and  the  fast  and  loose  dealing  associated  with 
them,  Mat.  v.  33-42;  .xxiii.  ii;-22.  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein 
have  produced  from  rabbinical  sources  several  examples 
of  these  oaths;  for  example,  "If  any  one  should  say,  I 
adjure  you  by  Adonai,  by  Jah,  by  Shaddai,  by  such 
designations  of  God  as  represent  him  to  be  gracious, 
merciful,  long- suffering,  and  so  on;  lo  !  they  are  bound" 
(Shebbuoth,  iv.  13);  or  again,  "If  any  one  should  be  held 
to  perform  an  oath  to  another,  and  he  should  speak 
thus  to  him,  Vow  to  me  by  the  life  of  your  head:  Rabbi 
ileir  is  of  opinion  that  he  could  retract;  the  men  of 
wisdom  deny  it''  (Sanhedrim,  ii.  2).  Vain  and  frivolous 
distinctions !  which  had  no  real  foundation  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  which  could  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
afford  a  pretext  to  designing  hypocrites  and  slippery 
consciences.  They  therefore  met  with  just  reproba- 
tion and  merciless  exposure  from  our  Lord. 

But  to  some  he  has  seemed  to  go  farther,  and  to  con- 
demn swearing  of  all  kinds  and  on  all  occasions.  So. 
imdoubtedly,  his  language  imports,  if  taken  in  the  quite 
literal  sense  and  pressed  to  the  uttermost;  for  his  words 
are.  "Swear  not  at  all;  .  .  .  but  let  your  yea  be  yea, 
and  your  nay  nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these 
cometh  of  evil,"  Mat.  v.  31,  3r.  There  is  good  reason, 
however,  as  most  interpreters  have  admitted,  to  under- 
stand this  merely  of  all  such  swearing  as  is  done  in  a 
light  and  trivial  manner,  having  no  urgent  occasion,  or 
without  anything  properly  religious.  It  were  other- 
wise impossible  to  vindicate  our  Lord  himself  and  his 
apostles  from  virtually  complying  with  the  practice, 
and  thereby  lending  countenance  to  evil.  The  "  verily, 
verily,"  of  Christ  is  alone  a  departure  from  the  simple 
"yea;"  and  his  response  to  the  call  of  the  high- priest, 
when  adjured  by  the  living  God  to  say  whether  he  was 
the  Christ  or  not,  Mat.  xxvi.  C3,  cannot  fairly  be  regarded 
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in  any  other  light  than  giving  testimony  on  oath.  St. 
Paul  once  and  again  uses  expressions  which  possess 
substantially  the  same  character,  Ga.  i.  20;  i  Co.  xv.  31;  2  Co. 
i.  2:;.  The  intervention  of  an  oath  is  familiarly  referred 
to  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  at  once  a  legitimate 
and  a  customary  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  all  strife: 
nor  only  so,  but  the  example  of  Jehovah  himself  in 
confirming  his  covenant  with  Abraham  by  an  oath,  is 
pointed  to  as  a  gracious  condescension  to  the  common 
infirmities  and  known  usages  of  men,  lie.  vi.  10-20.  It 
would  certainly  be  wrong  to  argue  from  such  examples 
the  lawfulness  or  even  expediency  of  oaths,  except  on 
very  grave  and  serious  occasions,  when  some  important 
ends  were  to  be  served  by  them,  by  means  of  a  needful 
or  fitting  accommodation  to  the  existing  moral  condi- 
tion of  society:  but  to  that  extent  they  seem  perfectly 
applicable.  If  genuine  Christians  alone  were  concerned, 
or  if  they  who  are  sucli  required,  in  their  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, to  have  respect  to  none  but  themselves,  then 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  resorting  to  oaths,  and 
the  right  thing  would  be  to  have  them  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  But  as  matters  now  stand,  other  relations 
and  interests  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  And 
the  view  of  Calvin  may  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  exposition 
of  the  truth:  "Christ,  in  my  opinion,  teaches,  that  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  oaths  comes  from  the  sinfulness 
of  men;  since  if  good  faith  prevailed  among  them — if 
they  were  not  changeable  and  inconsistent  in  their 
speech— they  would  maintain  the  simplicity  which  is 
agreeable  to  nature.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  but  that 
they  may  lawfully  swear  as  often  as  necessity  requires, 
for  there  is  a  righteous  use  of  many  things  which  owe 
their  existence  to  evil/' 

As  to  the  forms  or  action*  used  in  the  administration 
of  oaths  we  have  no  specific  information.  In  a  solemn 
moment  of  his  history,  and  as  an  accompaniment  to 
what  he  spake.  Abraham  speaks  of  lifting  up  his  hand 
to  heaven,  Ge.  xiv.  22;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  instinctive  movement  expressive  of  the  regard 
he  was  paying  to  the  God  of  heaven,  though  rather  it 
would  seem  as  one  making  a  vow  before  him  than  utter- 
ing an  oath.  At  a  later  period,  Abraham  made  his 
servant  swear  to  him  with  a  peculiar  action,  causing 
him  to  put  his  hand  under  his  thigh,  Ge.  xxiv.  2.  But 
there  is  no  other  instance  of  such  a  ceremony  being- 
observed,  nor  is  there  any  certain  knowledge  of  its  pre- 
cise import.  Such  actions,  also,  as  laying  one's  hands 
on  the  head  of  others,  or  coming  to  the  altar,  or  taking- 
victims  and  dividing  them  asunder,  which  are  sometimes 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  belong  to  a  different  line 
of  things;  they  relate  to  the  matter  of  covenant- trans- 
actions, or  official  procedure,  rather  than  to  oaths. 

The  occasion*  011  which  oaths  were  required  or  allowed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Hebrew  polity  are  nowhere 
given  at  length;  some  only  are  incidentally  noticed. 
The  most  special  case  was  that  of  the  woman  suspected 
of  adultery,  who  was  to  take  the  oath  of  purgation, 
Xu.  v.  19.  (See  under  ADULTERY.)  Persons  suspected  of 
theft,  also,  where  there  was  no  proof,  were  permitted 
to  clear  themselves  by  an  oath,  Ex.  xxii.  ii; 2  Ch.  vi.  22.  And 
it  seems  certain  that  testimony  was,  in  cases  of  import- 
ance, taken  on  oath,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  those  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  He.  vi  16;  Lo.  v.  i. 

OBADI'AH  [Masoretic  pointing,  rrui?  (Obudyah), 
worshipper  of  Jehovah;  Sept.  Cod.  Vat.  'OftSiov,  Cod. 
Alex.  'A(3diov  and  'A/35et'ou;  Vulg.  Abdias,  after  the 
assumed  punctuation  nn21\  servant  of  Jehovah},  the 
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author  of  the  shortest  prophetic  .book  in  tiie  ciuion, 
placed  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  between  Amos  and  Jonah. 
According  to  the  inscription  of  the  book,  with  which 
the  whole  contents  agree,  the  vision  or  prophecy  con- 
cerned Edom. 

I.  Contents  of  the  lioolc. — The  little  book  of  one  chap- 
ter falls  quite  easily,  though  without  very  perceptible 
breaks,  into  three  sections:  (1)  The  doom  of  Edom, 
ver.  i-ii;  \~1)  The  cause  of  this  doom — Edom's  treatment 
of  his  brother  Jacob  in  the  day  of  his  calamity,  ver.  ui-ic;: 
and  (?>)  The  salvation  and  expansion  of  Israel  in  con- 
trast, and  his  dominion  over  Edom,  ver.  ir-i'i.  More 
fully,  the  verses  l-'.i  contain:  ("  God's  purpose  t"  bring 
Edom  down  by  means  of  surrounding  peoples,  among 
whom  there  goes  a  messenger — that  is.  some  divinely 
awakened  impulse  and  purpose  —saying.  "Arise,  let  us 
arise  against  her  to  laitli ."  And  the  rum<>ur  of  coming 
downfall  reaches  the  ears  of  the  watching  prophets  of 
Israel,  who  proclaim  the  welcome  news  t"  their  people: 
]\'e  hare  heard  «  rumour.  So  that  when  Edom  deemed 
her  fastnesses  inaccessible,  saving.  H7/o  irill  lir'ni'i  mi 
dnii'it'  the  pride  of  lier  heart  deceived  her:  /  n'i/l  oriii'i 
t/i«  dnii'n,  saitll  .lehovali,  \vr.  l-l.  i//i  A  hastv  pi<-ture 
of  her  utter  harrying.  -If  thieves  had  comet"  her  thev 
would  have  taken  only  to  satisfy  them,  sparing  much: 
if  grape-gatherers  had  come  they  would  have  I'M  at 
least  a  gleaning:  but  Edom  was  utterly  searched  "lit. 
her  hidden  w<  allh  e' >iu]iletelv  ransacked  and  ritled. 
ver.  .'.,  d.  (>•}  The  succe-sivo  steps  of  her  ruin.  \\'li.  n 
her  fues  gathered  against  her  she  sent  ambassadors  to  her 
allies,  but  they  conducted  In  r  messengers  to  tin-  border, 
whether  with  promises  or  nut.  certainly  without  per- 
formance; the  tribes  with  which  she  was  at  peace  siid- 
denly  surprised  her  in  hostile'  attitude:  (-veil  those  I. .mini 
by  ties  of  hospitality  dealt  treacherously  with  h<  r:  and 
thus  forsaken  by  all  friends,  and  assailed  by  cvt  rv  foe. 
perplexity  sei/.ed  her  men  of  counsel,  and  paralysis  her 
ni'-n  of  war.  that  cvt  rv  man  miuht  perisli  from  tin- 
mount  of  Esau.  ver.  7-u.  Again,  ver.  ]n-li!  Li'ivc  a  most 
graphic  description  of  the  day  of  Jacob's  calamity  and 
Esau  s  bearing  during  it.  'I'he  passage  contains  a  series 
of  passionate  appeals  to  Esau  not  to  do  \\hat  we  must 

suppose  them  historically  to  have  done,      (n    Esau  st 1 

apart,  looking  with  delight  on  the  savage  work  of  cap- 
ture and  spoliation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  indignities 
ottered  to  Jacob;  "  when  strangers  carried  captive  his 
wealth,  and  foreigners  entered  his  gates  and  cast  lots 
on  Jerusalem,  them  wast  as  one  of  them,"  ver.  1'i-u. 
(f>)  But  when  work  like  this  was  doin^,  robbers  like 
Esan  could  ill  stand  idly  by,  however  much  it  was  done 
by  others  to  their  mind.  Thev  too  entered  the  gates. 
and  glutted  their  eyes  on  the  carnage  and  the  spoil, 
and  they  tot)  laid  hands  on  Jacob's  wealth  in  the  day 
of  his  calamity,  \\-i-.  i:;.  (<•)  And  more  unbrotherly  and 
inhuman  still,  they  occupied  the  passes  to  sei/.e  the 
fugitives,  and  to  deliver  them  into  the  enemies"  hands 
in  the  day  of  his  calamity,  ver.  ii;  and  for  all  this  ven- 
geance shall  fall  on  them  ami  on  all  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  for  "the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,"  ver.  1.1,  Hi. 
And,  iinally,  ver.  17--1  describe  the  salvation  that 
shall  then  be  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the  expansion  on  all 
sides  of  the  church  of  God:  so  that  Edom  on  the  east, 
and  Philistia  on  the  west,  shall  be  absorbed  and  lost, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  shall  push  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  northward  to  new  conquests  and  occupy  its  room, 
and  the  tribes  on  this  side  Jordan  shall  spread  across 
the  river  and  occupy  the  regions  on  the  other  side. 


whose  population  shall  seek  new  territory,  and  the  cap- 
tives shall  possess  their  captors,  and  the  kiniidom  aha/I 
lie  the  Lord's. 

II.  History  and  era  of  the  prophet. — Of  Obadiah  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  absolutely  nothing  is  known. 
1.'  Some  of  the  rabbinical  writers  (of.  Rashi  on  ver.  \\  say 
that  he  was  an  Idumeau  proselyte,  thus  explaining  his 
name — one  who  tnowi  worships  Jehovah — and  his 
greater  zeal  against  his  former  co-rcliirionists  after  the 
manner  of  converts.  d.\  According  to  others  he  is  to  be 
identified  with  Obadiah,  governor  of  Ahnb's  house,  who 
hid  one  hundred  of  the  Lord's  prophets  in  a  cave  from 
the  rage  of  Je/.eU-l.  i  Ki.  xvin  ::.  So  already  Tar^um  on 
-  Ki.  iv.  1,  and  Josephus  lAntiq.ix. 21,  followed  by  Chris- 
tians. <•.</.  Jerome,  as  well  as  Jews,  c.f/.  Kimchi.  Abar- 
banel.  txc..  identify  this  Obadiah  with  the  husband  of 
that  woman  "of  the  wives  of  the  sons  (if  the  prophets,'' 
who  sought  the  protection  of  Klisha  for  her  two  s.ms 
from  their  father's  creditor.  •_•  Ki  iv.  1;  for  of  Ohadiah, 
the  governor  of  Allah's  house,  it  is  said  that  he  "feared 
the  Lord  invatlv,"  ami  of  the  husband  of  this  widow- 
that  he  "ditl  fear  tin-  Lord:"  and  it  is  supposed 
that  'In-  -in  of  prophecy  was  conferred  on  him  as  a 
reward  for  his  singular  faith  and  clemency.  ('•'>.) 
Others  will  have  Ohadiah  to  be  the  captain  of  the 
third  tittv  whose  life  Elijah  spared.  ^  Ki  i.  I?,  full.  So 
Ephraem  S\rus.  quoted  from  Asseinanni  /!//>/.  Or/in. 
.  by  Dclit/.sch  tt)e  1!  ili.i.-in  i  Vit  i,p.  OO.notc!-).  With  this 
-  pseudo-Epiphanius  (Do  V:t  ]'!-<>[>h.  c  i:,>  and  ])sendo- 
Dorothens  (Syimpa  do  Vit;i  ct  Morte  Proph.  c.  n).  Ephraem 
id'  ntitie-  this  chief  with  the  husband  of  the  widow  who 
came  to  Klisha  a»  above  mentioned.  (1.)  Others  con- 
sider the  prophet  identical  \\ithObadiah  a  prince  to 
whom  Jehoshaphat  gave  cummission  to  teach  in  the 
cities  of  Judah.  it'll,  xvii.  :,  or  with  the  overseer  of  the 
workmen  repairing  the  house  of  God  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah.  L'Cli.  xxxiv.  r.1  all  which  conjectures,  being  quite 
baseless,  hardly  dt  si -rve  mention. 

More  inti  n-stin-j  is  the  apj'lication  of  inteinal  evi- 
tleiice  to  solve  tin-  prolilem  of  the  |irophet's  era.  The 
t  wo  element-  available  to  this  use  are.  first,  the  frequent 
allusions  to  the  "day  of  the  calamity"  of  Jacob,  that 
is,  assault  and  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequent 
mishandling  of  the  people;  and.  second,  the  singular 
verbal  coincidences  uith  two  prophets,  one  very  early 
(JoelK  and  one  very  late  iJeremialn.  So  that  on  (he 
lirst  point  the  following  opinions  are  possible:  that  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  alluded  to  is  that  bv  the  J'hilis- 
tines  and  Arabians  in  the  time  of  Joram.  j  ch.  \xi.  M; 
that  it  is  the  attack  under  Amaxiah  by  Joasli  kinn'  of 
Israel.  -J  Ki.  xiv.  i:;;  that  it  is  the  attack  by  Syrians  in  the 
time  of  Aha/,  -'  t'h.  xxviii.  ,',;  or.  finally,  that  it  is  the  la.-t 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. And  on  the  other  question,  the  relation 
of  Obadiah  to  Jeremiah  and  Joel,  it  may  be  held  that 
Obadiah  follows  Jeremiah  and  of  course  Joel,  with 
Bleek;  or  that  Jeremiah  follows  Obadiah,  and  Obadiah 
Joel,  with  Caspari  and  Havernick :  or  that  both 
Jeremiah  and  Obadiah  follow  and  embody  a  former 
prophecy  probably  posterior  to  Joel,  with  Ewald; 
or  that  Jeremiah  and  Joel  both  imitate  Obadiah,  who 
is  indeed  the  oldest  prophetic  writer  extant,  with  Hof- 
mann  and  Delitzsch;  to  such  extent  do  critics  differ 
as  to  the  age  of  this  prophet,  some  making  him  long- 
precede  all  others,  and  some  setting  him  at  a  great 
distance  behind  them  all,  as  Hitzig,  who  places  him 
about  the  year  312  u.c. 
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Not  much  can  be  gathered  from  the  prophet's  allu- 
sions to  the  disaster  of  Jerusalem,  except  that  it  was 
severe,  that  the  Edomites  took  a  malicious  share  in  it, 
and  that  it  was  past,  but  yet  fresh  in  men's  memories, 
in  the  days  of  tills  prophecy.  The  whole  complexion  and 
lay  of  the  book  indicates  tlint  the  event  was  past,  for 
example  such  expressions  as  "  for  thy  violence  against 
thy  brother  Jacob,"  and  the  resolution  of  the  infinitive 
construction  into  the  perfect,  "when  strangers  carried 
awav  his  substance/'  and  "cast  lots  on  Jerusalem,"  &c. 
Onlv  forgetfulness  of  the  nature  of  prophetic  speech 
could  find  any  objection  to  this  view  in  the  words 
s-nrr'>«,  "look  not,"  &c.,  which  our  version,  correct 
enough  as  to  allusion,  though  indefensible  in  grammar, 
renders  "  thou  shouldst  not  have  looked."  Prophecy 
is  also  poetry.  And  when  the  prophet  exclaims,  "Look 
not  on  the  day  of  thy  brother,"  "rejoice  not  over  the 
children  of  Judah,"  "come  not  into  his  gate,''  "stand 
not  in  the  crossway  to  cut  off  the  fugitive,"  he  merely 
depicts  from  eyesight  as  pouts  do;  the  scene  is  before 
him,  but  whether  in  vision  of  the  future  or  imagination 
of  the  past,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  words  to  de- 
termine. And  it  betrays  not  only  want  of  accuracy  in 
criticism,  but  most  unamiable  theological  feeling,  in 
JJr.  Pusev  to  involve,  as  his  manner  is,  on  this  and  all 
other  questions,  those  who  differ  from  him  in  the  charge 
of  immorality  and  fighting  against  God  (Comment,  on 
Minor  Prophets,  lutiMcl.  to  ubad.  p.  22S).  These  imperatives 
with  7N  determine  nothing;  but  the  general  scope  of  the 
book  shows  that  the  crime  of  Edom  was  one  that 
rankled  bitterly  in  the  prophet's  memory,  and  that  he 
lived  after  the  disaster;  but  whether  that  disaster  was 
under  Joram  or  Jehoiakim,  or  any  intermediate  ruler, 
there  is  nothing  to  determine. 

Some  additional  light  can  be  cast  on  the  question, 
however,  from  the  second  internal  element,  the  relation 
of  Obadiah  to  Jeremiah.  On  comparing  Jo.  xlix.  1-11 
with  this  prophecy,  we  cannot  help  being  persuaded 
at  least  that  Obadiah  did  not  make  use  of  this  chapter 
in  Jeremiah.  Whatever  be  the  relation  of  Jeremiah 
to  Obadiah,  Obadiah  is  independent  of  Jeremiah.  The 
verses  common  to  the  two  form  in  Obadiah  one  com- 
pact, consecutive,  progressive  piece,  in  Jeremiah  they 
are  scattered  and  disjointed.  This  feeling  was  so 
powerful  with  Ewald  that  he  could  not  regard  Obadiah 
as  the  follower  of  Jeremiah,  but  concluded  that  Ob. 
1-10  and  ver.  17a-18  belonged  to  an  earlier  prophet, 
and  had  been  appropriated  bodily  by  Obadiah,  i.e.  the 
writer  of  the  present  book,  and  freely  used  by  Jeremiah 
(Prophotcu,  i.  s.  sou).  Stalielin,  too,  under  the  same  feel- 
ing, though  he  regards  Jeremiah's  original  prophecy 
to  have  preceded  Obadiah' s,  yet  fancies  that  Jeremiah 
in  his  latest  revision  of  his  prophecies  used  Obadiah 
and  embodied  much  of  him  in  his  own  work !  (Einleit. 
x.  312).  And  Bleek,  who  does  consider  Jeremiah  prior 
to  Obadiah,  yet  comes  to  this  conclusion  because  he 
fancies  the  day  of  Jacob's  calamity  can.  be  no  other 
than  the  Chaldean  conquest,  does  not  bring  the  ques- 
tion to  the  test  of  a  comparison  of  the  two  prophets 
(Kini.  s.537).  Thus  we  conclude  that  Obadiah  preceded 
Jeremiah,  and  that  his  prophecy  referred  to  a  tragedy 
already  in  his  day  enacted,  which  disaster  therefore 
cannot  be  the  Chaldean  conquest.  Neither  can  it  be 
the  invasion  by  the  Syrians  under  Ahaz,  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  took  the  city;  nor  yet  the  attack  by 
the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Amaziah,  for  the  assail- 
ants are  here  styled  strangers  and  foreigners,  standing 


in  no  such  close  relationship  to  Jacob  as  did  his  brother 
Esau.  The  calamity  therefore  can  be  none  else  than 
that  inflicted  by  Arabs  and  Philistines  under  Joram, 
which  forms  a  historic  epoch  both  to  Joel,  ch.  iv.  lu,  and 
to  Amos,  ch.  i.  o,  11.  Indeed,  the  relation  of  Obadiah  to 
these  two  prophets,  so  clearly  perceived  by  those  who 
arranged  the  canon,  compels  us  to  regard  him  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  prophetic  era  and  circle  of  thought. 
Whether  he  was  before  Joel  or  after  Amos,  may  bo 
difficult  to  determine.  In  all  probability  he  was  after 
Joel  and  before  Amos.  To  Joel  must  be  assigned  the 
wonderful  honour  of  projecting  the  prophetic  outline 
which  his  followers  but  filled  in  from  Obadiah  to  John 
the  divine.  Prophetic  imagery  takes  its  rise  before  his 
eye,  and  Isaiah,  Zechariah,  and  John  do  not  disdain 
to  employ  anew  his  exquisite  symbols.  It  would  be 
strange  if  one  so  fresh  and  powerful  and  initial,  should 
turn  out  to  have  borrowed  our  little  book.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  two  is  singular.  P>oth  call  the  treat- 
ment of  Judah  by  Edom  violence,  Joul  iv.  n>;  Ob.  m,  cf. 
Am.  i.  ii;  both  complain  of  the  carrying  off  a  great  spoil 
from  Jerusalem,  Joel  iv.  5;  Ob.  11;  both  say  it  was  done  by 
stranycrx,  Joeliv.  17;  Ob.  ii;  both  use  the  formula,  east  Ivfx 

on  Jerusalem,  Joel  iv.  3;  Ob.  ll;  again  in  Xa.  iii.  Hi;  both  speak 

of  the  da;/  of  the  Lord.  Joeliv.  1 4;  i.  i:>;ob.  i,j;  both  make 
prominent  the  idea  of  reqiuta!  in  that  day,  Joeliv.  4,  r; 
Ob.  i.j;  both  speak  of  the  remnant  or  refuge  that  shall  be 
on  that  day,  Joel  iii.  :>;  Ob.  17;  both  saying  it  shall  be  on 
Mount  Zion,  Joel  iii.  5;  Ob.  17;  and  both  that  it  shall  be 
holy,  .Joeliv.  17; Ob.  17;  both  employ  the  simile  of  lire  for  a 
destroyer,  Joel  ii.  3,  ->;  ob.  i<;  and  both  clinch  their  predic- 
tions against  Jerusalem's  foes  and  invaders  with  the 
formula,  for  the  Lord  hath  *a!d  it.  Joel  iv.  s;  Ob.  is.  The 
correspondences  with  Amos  are  fewer,  consisting  mainly 
in  the  similarity  of  their  allusions  to  Edom,  the  absorp- 
tion of  which  by  Israel  is  predicted  by  both,  Am.  ix.  i2; 
Ob.  21,  an  advance  over  Joel,  who  merely  predicts  Edom's 
destruction. 

Everything  thus  points  to  a  position  between  Joel 
and  Amos  as  the  right  place  for  Obadiah.  Two  points 
may  be  alluded  to  which  seem  decisive;  the  one  is  the 
aspect  in  which  the  day  of  the  Lord  appears  to  the  three 
!  prophets,  and  the  other  is  the  relation  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  seems  to  them  to  stand  to  the  world- 
kingdoms.  In  the  first  particular,  Joel  and  Obadiah 
stand  together,  while  Amos  occupies  a  position  con- 
siderably advanced;  in  the  second,  Joel  stands  alone, 
while  Obadiah  and  Amos  occupy  the  advanced  position 
together.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  day  of  calamity 
and  judgment,  threatened  indeed  by  Joel  against  Israel; 
but  Israel  repents,  and  the  thunder-cloud  rolls  away 
from  them  and  pours  out  its  destruction  on  the  nations 
of  the  world.  When  the  judgment  comes,  it  is  not 
Israel  and  the  nations  that  are  both  judged  by  God. 
but  God  judges  between  Israel  and  the  nations;  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  a  day  terrible  to  the  latter  only, 
full  of  blessed  hopes  for  Israel,  Joel  iii.  iv.  pass.  The  same 
view  prevails  in  Obadiah,  "near  is  the  day  of  the  Lord 
upon  all  nations,"  Ob.  1.3, 10.  On  the  contrary,  Amos 
finds  it  necessary  to  warn  the  people  against  delusive; 
hopes,  based  on  a  superficial  reading  of  such  language. 
Not  upon  the  nations  only,  but  upon  "sinners  of  man- 
kind," will  the  day  of  the  Lord  come,  Am.  v.  18.  To 
Amos  the  nation  had  become  so  corrupt  that  nothing 
could  rescue  it  from  dissolution.  It  had  lost  its  unity 
and  stood  apart  into  two  elements.  The  house  of 
David  was  hastening  to  decay,  Am.  ix.  11.  The  nation 
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must  perish,  to  Vie  reconstructed  again  into  a  new  ami 
holy  unity.  Of  all  this  nothing  is  found  in  Joel  and 
Obadiah.  Again,  as  to  the  world-power  in  the  eyes  of 
Joel,  it  can  onlv  perish,  he  has  no  thought  of  convert 
ing  it.  Cod  will  make  an  utter  end  of  it.  without  trace 
nr  memory,  Joel  iv.  !i,  foil.  Only  Israel,  though  all  Israel, 
shall  become  spiritual  and  live,  Jodiii.  i,i'.>n.  This  pro- 
phet has  no  thought  of  extending  the  kingdom  of  Cod 
over  the  nations:  ''  Edom  shall  he  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness," .fuel  iv.  i!>.  l!ut  both  Amos  and  Ubadiah  have 
other  and  happier  truths  revealed  to  them.  Edom  shall 
indeed  cease  and  sink  before  Israel,  yet  not  into  extinc- 
tion, but  into  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord. 
It  shall  be  and  all  the  nations  shall  be  an  inheritance 
of  Israel,  ruled  from  Mount  Zioii,  one  kingdom,  and 
that  kingdom  the  Lord's,  <>i,  -.'I:  Am.  ix.  1± 

The  position  thus  gained  for  Obadiah  mav  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  exact.  Joel  probably  prophesied 
earl v  in  the  reign  of  Joash.  b-t'<>iv  the  bov  kin^  had 
become  a  man.  Amos  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  ("/.- 
y.iah,  mure  than  half  a  century  later.  \\"e  mav  plaee 
Obadiah  in  the  days  of  Ama/iah.  And  singularly 
enough  we.  find  in  this  king's  reign  the  historic  e\vnt 
to  which  this  prophecy  served  as  prelude:  — "  He  slew 
of  Kdom  in  the  valley  of  Salt  ten  thousand,  and  took 
Selah  by  war,"  -' Ki  xiv.  7;L>Ch  xxv.  n;  and  though  this  was 
done  by  ,1  udah  alone,  yet  it  was  the  result  of  a  wide- 
spread combination  against  Kdom,  of  which  Ama/iah 
was  the  first  mover,  2  cii.  xxv.  fi;  ob.  i,  foil.  Thus  hi-torv 
confirms  prophecy,  and  prophecy  <_rives  the  expression 
and  the  momentum  to  history. 

[The  must  valnaMe  roinnientary  on  Oliadiah  is  the  monou'rajih 
of  Campari,  !>•;•  }',••>, ,h,i  <jl,«,!j«  „,/.-•;;,  l,,,t.  ( I,dp/ii;.  1S4J) ;  an 
interesting  essay  liy  Dolit/si-h,  entitled,  ll~« »><  <*;  ;.<.<,,;,/f  ni,,,,(',i- 
on  the  era,  in  liudell.aeh  anil  Cnerieke's  /..'.ttrhmt  fit,-  /.,<>/.. 
T/.eoloi/;,'  «.  K  :,-••/,:,  \-:,  1,1st  pt.  p.  Ill,  f.. II.;  anil  a -,'00.1  essay,  f'fbrr 
<!•<*  Xritn't',-  (>/,,<,lj,,.<.  liy.l'ig.-r,  Tiil.in-.'ii,  ls:;7.  |  [  v.  H.  t,.| 

OBADI'AH.  Besides  the  pr..]>het  of  this  name,  it 
was  borne  by  many  others,  but,  with  one  exception, 
already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  1 1.  (•-',  thev 
were  persons  of  no  note.  Sec  l  Ki.  \\iii.  :;;  i  ch.  iii.  ^i ;  vjj  ;;; 
viii.  .>;  ix.  Ill;  xii.  !l,  &c. 

O'BAL  [.<f>-;/>/,i</,  l,«r>  \.  A  son  ,,f  .loktan.  or  a  tribe 
of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  (je.  x.  -Js.  I',v  a  different  point 
in^  it  is  read  Kn.w.  i-rri  in  the  genealogy  of  1  ( 'h.  i.  -2-2. 
Nothing  is  certaiidy  known  of  their  place  and  history. 

O'BED  [-i;<r.  xerrin<i  or  imrdlppinri,  viz.  Cod]. 
1.  The  son  of  Hoaz  by  Ruth,  Uu  iv.  17.  The  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  his  birth  belong  to  the 
history  of  Ruth.  Of  his  own  history  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  in  the  genealogy  he  stands  as  the  father  of 
Jesse,  and  the  grandfather  of  David.  (But  see  under 
BOA/  and  Rrni.i 

2.  OiiKU.      One  of  David's  mighty  men.  i  cii.  xi.  17. 

3.  OHKD.     A    son    of    Xabad,    of    the    offspring    of 
Trha,  originally  the  slave,  but  afterwards  the   son-in- 
law,  of  Sheshan,  l  cii.  ii.  :i*.    His  father  /abad  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Zabad  who  was  among 
David's  mighty  men.  i  cii.  xi.  n. 

4.  (JUKI).      A  gate-keeper  of  the  temple,  belonging 
to  the  house  of  OHKD-KDOM,  ich.  xxvi.  7. 

5.  OBED.      Father  of  the  A/ariah  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  proceedings  which  issued  in  the  over- 
throw and  death  of  Athaliah,  •>  ch.  xxiii.  i. 

O'BED-E'DOM  [trrrant  >,f  Kd»M}.  1.  A  Levite 
who  lived,  in  the  days  of  David,  near  Perez-uzzah,  on 
the  way  by  which  the  ark  was  brought  up  from  Kirjath- 

jearim  to  Jerusalem.       After  the  death  of  Uzzah  the 
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ark  was  carried  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the 
Oittite,  David  being  afraid  of  having  it  brought  home 
to  himself  at  Jerusalem.  Obed-edom  was  ready  to 
receive  it.  and  the  Lord  blessed  him  and  all  his  house- 
hold. The  presence  of  the  ark  brought  a  blessing  upon 
himself  and  all  that  he  had.  •>  sa.  \i.  t;-n:  i  cii.  xiii.  <I-M. 
He  was  called  Obed-edom  the  Oittite  to  distinguish 
him  from  Obed  edom  the  son  of  Jeduthnn,  another 

!  Levite  of  the  family  of  .Merari.  Obed-edom  the  Oittite 
was  probably  a  native  or  one  of  the  Levites  of  Oath- 
rimmon.  a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan.  and  was 
therefore  called  the  Hittit,  or  Cathite.  Jos.  xxi.  L'0-24. 
( lath  rimmoii  was  one  of  the  cities  given  to  the  children 
of  Kohath.  Obed-edom  the  Oittite,  therefore,  was  a 
Kohathite.  and  evidently  a  different  person  from  Ohed- 
edoni  the  son  of  Jeduthun,  who  was  a  Merarite.  i  c\\. 

'  xvi.  :;«.  Jedutliuu  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 
Kthan,  who  was  one  of  the  three  chief  singers  and  a 
Merarite.  romp.  1  Cii.  vi.  31-  17,  and  xv.  17,  in,  with  1  Ui.  xxv.  Mi. 
It  was  Obed-edom  the  (  Jittite.  therefore,  and  not  (  >hed- 
edoni  the  son  (lf  Jeduthun,  as  stilted  in  Dr.  Smith's 
/>i<-ti<ii><n-i/,  that  is  spoken  of  in  1  Oh.  xxvi.  1.  ;">  as  one 
whom  the  Lord  had  blessed:  for  he  and  his  eight  sons 
(not  seven  sons,  as  stated  in  the  saint1  />ii'tn»i(tri/)  are 
said  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  the  Korhitcs,  and 
therefore  Koliathites.  and  not  Merarites,  i  ch.  xxvi. 
l  10,10.  The  significant  expression  '-for  Cod  blessed 
him."  evidently  refers  to  tile  sp.  eial  lile--inu'  which  he 
had  obtained  \\hen  he  received  the  ark  of  Cod  into  his 
Inui^e.  To  him  and  his  sons  were  committed  the  south 
irate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  house  of  Asnppim 
or  house  of  f/nf/ti  ri/ii/.-i  or  assembly,  i  ch.  xxvi.  i.v  It 
was  this  ()bi'd-edoni  that  is  spoken  of  in  1  Ch.  xv. 
]')-•_' 1;  xvi.  4,  .">,  :'iS.  as  one  of  those  who  were  appointed 
to  minister  before  the  Lord  with  harps,  and  cymbals, 
and  psalteries.  (,,  ._;ive  thanks,  and  to  praise  the  Lord; 
and  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  two  that  had  the 
special  privilege  of  being  doorkeepers  for  the  ark.  uii. 
xv.  2 J.  It  is  those  whom  tin:  Lord  hath  blessed,  who 
have  received  the  ark  of  Cod  into  their  house  and  into 
their  hearts,  that  are  best  suited,  and  indeed  the  only 
tit  persons,  to  minister  before  the  Lord,  to  have  the 
charge  of  public  assemblies,  and  ministerially  to  open  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  07-  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers.  About  -Jon  years  aft.r  this,  in  the  days  of 
Amaziah  king  of  . I  udah,  we  read  of  another  Obed- 
edoni.  who  had  the  chief  charge  of  the  house  of  Coil 
and  its  sacred  vessels,  and  who  most  probably  was  a 
descendant  of  him  whom  the  Lord  had  Mossed,  2  ch. 
x\v.  L't.  His  descendants,  it  seems,  had  continued  to 
hold  a  prominent  position  in  the  house  of  Cod.  They 
whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed  shall  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

The  sitt:  of  Obed-edom's  house  is  still  a  remarkable 
spot.  About  two  miles  from  the  site  of  Kirjath-jearim, 
near  (.'/n-.t/a  or  ancient  < 'hesalon,  on  the  way  from 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  a  little  beyond  R'hirlitt  rl  [r~,  or 
the  Ruins  of  l"z/.ah.  Perez-uzzah,  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road,  is  a  little  ravine;  and  on  the  other 
side  of  that  ravine — i.r.  on  the  south  side  of  it — is  a 
hi^h  and  prominent  ridge,  in  the  western  extremity  of 
which  is  a  little  depression,  a  flat  space  or  plateau, 
about  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  intensely  green,  sur- 
rounded by  a  belt  of  trees,  and  called  Kuriict  rx  Fa!<li-1i, 
the  Blessed  C'ity  or  Abode  of  the  Blessed  One.  This 
undoubtedly  is  the  site  of  Ohed-edom's  house,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  name  and  position  of  the  place.  The  spot 
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is  intensely  r/recn-  there  is  not  another  so  green  in  all 
the  Holy  "Land,  except  the  King's  Gardens  near  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  striking  object 
ling  heights — a  beautiful 


as  seen 


iLf.   and  an   illustration  of  what  the 
e  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed,  being 


the   Lord' 
Christian 

seen  and  read  us  sueh  by  all  around.      (Sec  NK  PIITOAH .) 
2.     OBKD-KDOM,     son    of    Jedutlnm,    mentioned    in 


any  other  pa 

3.    OlJKD-E 

who  with  him  was  taken  captive,  by  Joash  king  of 
Israel,  ->(.'\\.  xxv.  -2-1.  He  was  probably  a  descendant,  as 
stated  in  Xo.  1.  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  [.I.  K.] 

O'BOTH  [/mtt/i-x].  A  station  in  the  wilderness, 
somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Edom  and  the  Moabites, 

Nu.  xxi.  Id;  xxxiii.   13.       (Sec    \VlLDERNES,S-SOJ<>U  UN.) 

O'DED  [Tiiy,  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  for  Tfffp. 
resforiit;/,  scttin;/  up].  1.  The  father  of  Azariah  the 
prophet,  in  the  days  of  Asa,  2Ch.  xv.  i.  In  ver.  8  of  the 
same  chapter  the  prophecy  addressed  by  Azariah  is 
ascribed  to  Udod— the  father's  name  being,  for  some 
reason,  given  as  the  designation  of  the  son.  if  there  be 
no  error  in  the  text,  In  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Sept.. 
and  in  the  Vulgate,  the  reading  retained  for  that  verse 
also  is,  ''Azariah  the  son  of  Oded." 

2.   ODED.     A  prophet,  apparently 


The  offerings  required,  or  allowed  in  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy are  of  three  classes: — First,  Those  which  were  de- 
signated for  the  permanent  service  of  God  or  of  his  sanc- 
tuary. In  this  class  are  all  the  offerings  dedicated  to  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  its  services,  Nu.  vii.n.scq.;  xxxi.  50,scq.;  the  per- 
sons consecrated  to  the  special  .service  of  God;  and 
such  objects  as  were  set  apart  as  corban,  in  consequence 
of  a  vow.  Second,  Those  which  were  brought  to  God. 

the  second  clause  of  1  C'li.  xvi.  38.  but  probably  not  in  '  in    acknowledgment    of    the    fealty   of    the    people    to 

their  kins  Jehovah,  of  whom  they  held  their  land. 
These  were  a  species  of  tax.  and  were  applied  wholly 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  Le- 
vites,  who  were  the  servants  of  Jehovah.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  .first-fruits  and  titles  of  all  the  produce 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  male  Jirst-lorii.  of  both  man  and 
beast,  Ex.  xiii.  '>;  xiv.  15:  all  the  first-fruits  and  the  first- 
born belonged  to  the  priests,  the  Levites  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  them ;  but  the  tithes  were  allotted  to  the 
Levites.  who  gave  a  tenth  to  the  priests,  Nu.  xviii.  12,  i,'i: 

Le.  x xiii.  2(1;  De.  xviii.  3-5;  Nu.  iii.  48-51;  xviii.  21,  21,  W,  28;  also 
see  these  laws  renewed  after  captivity,  Ne.  x.  35-38.  The  first- 
born of  every  Israelitish  family,  and  of  their  cattle,  were 
spared  in  Egypt,  and  belonged  therefore  to  Jehovah, 
Kx.  xiii.  14,  i:>.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  substituted  for  the 
first-born  of  the  other  tribes  to  serve  Jehovah  in  his 
sanctuary,  Nu.  iii.  12,  41, 45;  viii.  is;  but.  notwithstanding, 
every  male  first-born  had  to  be  redeemed  by  a  redemp- 
tion-fee, which  was  brought  to  Jehovah,  and  was  as- 
signed by  him  to  the  priests,  Ex.  xxxiv.  20;  Nu.  xviii.  15,  Hi; 
iii.  40,  47,  48-51.  The  first-born  of  all  unclean  animals, 

great  calamity.     Pekah  had  gained  a  great  victory  over  !  which  were  therefore  unfit  for  sacrifice,  were  likewise 
them,  and  was  carrying  away  to  Samaria  an  immense  j  redeemed.     At  first,  according  to  Ex.  xiiL  12.  13;  xxxiv. 


lelonging  to  Sa- 


maria, who  at  least  appeared  there  in  the  days  of 
Pekah,  and  did  the  part  of  a  messenger  of  mercy  for 
the  people  of  Judah  in  what  was  to  them  a  period  of 


company  of  men.  women,  and  children  captives,  when 
Oded  rose  up  and  rebuked  them  for  their  cruelty — 
warning  them  to  beware,  lest,  as  God  was  now  chas- 
tising Judah  for  her  sins,  they  too  might  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  them  for  their  iniquities,  2Ch. 
x  xviii.  9-11.  His  pleading  was  successful.  Some  of  the 
heads  of  Ephraim  had  their  hearts  touched  by  the  con- 


20,  they  were  either  to  be  redeemed  with  a  lamb  or 
slain,  but  according  to  a  later  law  they  were  to  be 
redeemed  with  money,  according  to  the  priest's  estima- 
tion of  its  worth,  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth;  or  if  not 
redeemed  by  the  owner,  they  were  to  be  sold,  according 
to  the  priest's  valuation,  Nu.  xviii.  15;  Le.  xxvii.  27.  On  the 
contrary,  the  first-born  of  all  animals  fit  for  sacrifice — 


oxen,  sheep,  or  goats — were  to  be  presented  as  a  heave- 
offering  to  Jehovah.  The  blood  was  to  be  sprinkled 
and  the  fat  burned  on  his  altar,  Nu.  xviii.  17.  The  flesh 


federations  addressed  to  them,  and  through  their  instru- 
mentality the  captives  were  released  and  sent  back. 

OFFERINGS.  Under  this  term  might  be  com- 
prised whatever  belongs  to  the  subject  of  sacrifice,  then  belonged  wholly  to  the  priests.  The_  first-born 
But  as  the  question  relating  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  '  of  clean  animals  might  therefore  be  included  in  the  next 
one  of  considerable  moment,  it  is  reserved  for  separate  !  class  of  offerings. 

discussion  (see  SACRIFICE);  and  here  OFFERINGS  will  ,  Third,  Those  offerings  which  were  laid  upon  the 
be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  regulated  system  of  '  altar  and  consumed  there,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  fire, 
sacrificial  worship  which  was  established  by  the  law  They  were  therefore  designated  in  the  Mosaic  law 
of  Moses.  Viewed  generally,  offerings  express  the  either  simply  as  rriT*  (ishch},  i.e.  firing,  or  rnrr  rrt'N 
consciousness  of  our  dependence  upon  God,  our  grati-  (ishch  y'horah),  the  firing  of  Jehovah,  Le.  i.  9,1";  ii.  3;  iii.  3,  n; 
tude  to  him,  and  our  desire  to  secure  his  favour.  The  ;  iv.  35;  v.  12,  &c.  These  were  esteemed  offerings  of  a  higher 
same  impulse  which  leads  men  to  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  more  sacred  order  than  the  others.  They  were  offered 
and  prayer,  prompts  them  to  acts  of  sacrifice.  "This  to  Jehovah  personally  upon  the  place  where  he  promised 
inward  prompting  is  fully  satisfied,  when  the  words  of  to  come  unto  his  people  and  to  bless  them,  Ex.  xx.  24, 25 
praise  and  prayer  are  embodied,  and  find,  as  it  were,  an  ,  (see  ALTAR).  "What  the  purpose  of  the  burning  of  the 
objective  form  in  some  corresponding  action,  by  which  :  altar  was  is  evident  from  the  almost  universal  formula, 
man  incurs  loss  through  a  costly  sacrifice,  and  so  testi-  ;  rnrr  nr«  rrirr:  rrt?  (i.e.  firing  to  the  savour  of  peace, 
fies  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  God"  (llevzog's Cyclop.  '  of  satisfaction,  of  good  pleasure  to  Jehovah),  Ex.xxix.4i; 
x.ci4).  Offerings,  therefore,  are  the  gifts  of  any  kind  j  Le.  viii.  21,  &c.  See  also  Ge.  viii.  21.  Jehovah  smelt  the  vapour 
of  property  to  God.  In  the  Old  Testament  an  offering  !  as  it  ascended  from  the  burning,  i.e.  the  essence  of  the 
in  this  general  sense  is  expressed  by  the  word  nnpp,  sacrificial  gift,  purified  by  fire  from  the  merely  earthy 
minchah  (only  in  Ge.  iv.  3-5  — never  in  the  laws 'of  elements,  and  found  peace,  satisfaction,  good  pleasure 
Moses  with  respect  to  offerings);  Clp  rn:?>?,  mattenoth  therein"  (Kurtz,  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  66). 
quodltcsh,  Ex.  xxviii.  38;  but  most  frequently  by  ^  Some  of  these  altar  offerings  were  called  "most  holy 
(corban).  i.e.  offering  or  presentation.  Mar.  vii.  11,  "  Kopp8j>  (cninpT  trip),  viz.  all  those  that  were  burnt  entirely 
6  effrl  Zupov—korbun.  that  is  to  say,  a  gift."  upon  the  altar—the  burnt- offerings,  and  those  which,  so 
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far  as  they  were  not  consumed  on  the  altar,  were  eaten          All  these   corbanim  or  offerings   are  thus  classified 
by  priests  alone — the  sin-offerings.  and  arranged  by  Kurtz  :  — 

OFFERINGS. 


II.    Feudal   payments  for   the   main- 
tenance of  the  priests  and  Levites. 


I.  Sacred  offerings  for  the  endowment 
of  the  sanctuary. 


111.   Altar- sacrifices  for  personal  ap- 
propriation on  the  part  ut'Jehnvah. 


].   Fruits. 


L'.  Cattle. 


A.   Bleeding.  13.   Bloodless. 

1.  Sin-offerings  and  tre--  (1)  In  the  cnwt.  t^)   In  t!,c  h<J:i  ,>lacf 

pass-offerings.  Meat  and  drink-offerings.  1.  Incense  i.tieriiigs. 

•1.   Burnt-ottering.-.  '_'-   Light  otlerings. 

i;.  Peace-o;!'erin-j.>.  o.  Meat-ofleriusis. 


Certain  principles  apply  to  all  these  offerings  equally. 
1.  It  was  necessary  that  every  offering  should  lie  the 
property  of  the  offerer,  which  had  been  rightfully  ac- 
quired, -i  Su.  xxiv.  L'l.  The  sacrifice  of  another  person's 
property  is  plainlv  a  cnntradictiiui  in  terms.  It  argues 
nothing  against  this  statcnu  nt,  that  the  Jews  in  their 
return  from  captivity  presented  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah 
what  Cyrus  decreed  to  be  put  at  their  disposal  for  that 
purpose,  F.zr.  vi.  <-\~\  vii.  IIMM.  The  ordinances  made 
in  the  time  of  Neheiniah.  Xe.  x.  :;.',  scq.,  show  that  the 
people  were  conscious  of  their  duty  to  offer  of  their 
own  substance  to  Clod's  hou>e  and  service.  .As  every 
offering  must  be  the  property  of  the  offerer,  in  like 
manner  ii  must  have  been  honestly  acquired,  and  mi 
this  account  the  wages  of  prostitution  are  forbidden  to 
be  offered.  De.xxiii.  K  In  the  three  classes  of  otl'erinu-. 
however,  diflerent  regulation-;  were  in  foive.  |-',.r  the 
lirst  cla^s.  property  of  e\vrv  kind  could  be  olfeivd  v.  ilh 
out  restriction:  siuh;s  gold,  silver,  furniture,  houses, 
fields,  vineyards.  &••.  In  the  .-eeond  ,-la.-s  of  offerings, 
only  the  produce  of  agriculture  and  <>f  the  flocks  and 
herds  was  allowed.  Thi>  is  explained  bv  the  nature  of 
the  occupation  of  the  I.-rae!iii  s,  uh<.  were  ;di  c  n^a^ed 
in  husbandry,  so  that  their  J<  /"/'if  payments  to  their 
God-king  wire  made  in  the  pi-educe  ,,f  their  farin-. 
In  the  third  class,  vi/..  the  altar-offerings,  the  rcstiiction 
was  carried  still  further  "all  garden  produce,  all 
fruits  except  wine  and  oil  ,  and  all  unclean  animals 
oeinu  excluded,  so  that  the  only  things  left  for  this 
class  Were  oxen,  sheep,  uoats,  and  pigeons;  a.-  v..'l  as 
wine,  oil,  and  corn  (either  iii  nnt/'i'i'i,  or  in  the  form  of 
Hour,  dough,  bread,  cakes,  ^c.  "  The  reason  of  thi- 
liinitation,  in  the  highest  cla>s  of  offerings,  which  were 
presented  on  the  altar  of  .1  ehovah,  and  accepted  livhim 
personally,  will  be  explained  below,  when  we  expound 
more  fnllv  the  nature  of  the  various  altar- offerings. 
•1.  All  these  offerings  were  dedicated  to  Jehovah. 
So  far  thev  Were  all  "  h»lv  U'ifts,"  F.x.  xxviii.  :;>,  whether 
they  were  consumed  partially  or  wholly  on  the  altar,  and 
so  appropriated  directly  to  Jehovah  himself,  or  whether 
they  were  given  to  his  servants  or  to  the  sanctuary. 
They  were  all  made  in  acknowledgment  of  the  sove- 
reign majesty  of  God,  of  dependence  upon  him.  and  of 
a  desire  to  enjoy  his  favour.  I>ut  in  this  ca-e  the 
offerings  had  value  chiefly  as  they  embodied  and  repre- 
sented these  feelings.  It  was  not  the  gift,  but  the  giver 
in  his  gift,  i.e.  his  spiritual  feelings  which  it  expressed, 
that  God  was  pleased  to  accept:  for  the  Maker  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth  -the  spiritual  (.iod  whom  Israel 
worshipped — could  not  have  cared  for  material  gifts  for 
their  own  sake.  "In  these  gifts,  which  were  his  justly 
acquired  property,  gained  by  the  sweat  of  his  face  and 
the  exercise  of  his  earthly  calling,  he  offered,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  an  objective  portion  of  himself,  since  the 
sweat  of  his  own  labour  adhered  to  it.  and  he  had  ex- 
1  ponded  his  own  vital  energy  upon  it,  and  thereby,  as  it 
were,  really  gave  it  life.  In  this  way  he  gave  expres- 


sion to  his  consciousness  of  the  absolute  dependence 
of  his  whole  life  and  activity  upon  the  grace  and 
blessing  of  God,  and  to  his  obligation  to  devote  it  en- 
tirely to  God  and  to  divine  purposes,  in  praise,  thanks- 
giving, and  prayer.  He  gave  partially  back  to  God  what 
he  had  received  entirely  from  God.  and  had  wrought  out 
and  acquired  through  the  blessing  of  God.  And  in  the 
part  he  sanctified  and  consecrated  the  whole,  or  all 
that  lie  retained  and  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
own  life  and  strength,  and  witli  this  his  own  life  also, 
to  the  maintenance  of  \\hich  he  had  devoted  it"  (Kurtz, 

Sacrificial  Worship,  \c.,  p.  .".."A 

We  thus  come  into  view  of  the  third  principle  which 
pervades  the  three  ela--es  of  offerings,  vi/.  the  principle 
of  representation.  This  principle  manifests  itself  in 
two  ways.  r'ir>t.  the  offering  repiv.-ents  the  offerer.  Of 
coulee  this  i-  most  evident  \\heiv  the  life  of  a  victim  is 
..tiered  in  place  of  the  life  of  liim  who  offers  it,  but  other 

olfei-iii-'s  likew  i>,.  represent  (he  gratitude,  the  lo\e,  or  the 
fear  of  the  \\or.-hipper.  They  arc  his  own  property. 
Thev  are  thus,  in  a  manner,  part  of  himself,  and  he  offers 
them  as  embodying  and  exhibiting  his  feeling'.  Secondly, 
the  object  presented  as  an  offering  represents  either  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  liar- 
\v.-t  represent  the  \\h»]e  h:tr\e-t.  and  as  the  first-born 
of  man  and  1><  asl  n  presents  the  whole  family  or  flock, 
or  it  represents  >i,me  other  individual  object:  ('.;/..  in  Kx. 
xiii.  i.1;;  \\xiv.  1",  we  see  that  an  animal  which  was  fit  for 
sacrifice  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  another  animal 
\\hich  was  devoti  d  to  God,  but  which  could  not  lie 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  him. 

.•1  /tdi'-oft'i  /•/;/</.-•.  ---\\'e  now  coiiiine  our  attention  to 
the  third  class  of  offerings,  which  were  brought  to  the 
altar,  and  consumed  there  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  which 
may  be  called  altar-offerings.  To  these  the  word 
tuti-ririi'i-  is  usually  limited.  They  constitute  the  main 
part  of  the  religious  services  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic 
Law.  They  were  the  immediate  ofi'erinu's  of  the 
people  of  God  to  their  God-king  and  their  Redeemer. 
They  were'  so  arranged  and  defined  as  to  give  distinct 
expression  to  every  sentiment  of  worship:  and  further, 
whilst  they  symbolized  those  varied  feelings  which 
found  utterance  in  the  words  of  prayer  and  praise,  they 
did  more.  They  had  a  divine  efficacy,  and  nave  as- 
surance of  the  divine  favour,  and  of  the  blessings  that 
were  sought.  The  law  of  Moses  contains  thus  a  full 
and  minute  ritual  of  the  sacrificial  worship,  detailing 
the  specific  regulations  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifice, 
according  to  their  respective  significance.  In  the  pre- 
Mosaic  times,  sacrifices  were  not  thus  multiplied  and 
defined.  The  first  mention  of  sacrifice  is  in  Ge.  iv.  3, 
seq.,  where  Cain  and  Abel  bring  an  offering  to  the 
Lord.  The  expression  minchah — i.e.  r/ift,  which  is 
afterwards  confined  to  the  meat-offerings  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  is  here  applied  alike  to  the  bloodless  offerings  of 
Cain  and  the  bleeding  sacrifice  of  Abel.  The  ac- 
ceptance, however,  of  the  bleeding  sacrifice  by  God, 
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whilst  Cain's  offering  was  rejected,  shows  that  in 
the  earliest  sacrificial  worship,  sinful  men  could  ap- 
proach God,  and  find  acceptance  with  him,  only  by  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  blood  (xcc  art,  SACKIFICE).  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  first  animal  sacrifices 
were  luirnt- offerings,  and  that  there  was  no  such  dis- 
tinction in  tlie  method  of  offering  animal  sacrifices,  or 
in  their  meaning,  as  gradually  came  into  vogue  ill  the 
patriarchal  time,  and  was  further  developed  and  legally 
formulated  in  the  Mosaic  code.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  peace- offering,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
which  is  the  sacrificial  meal  that  follows  the  sacrifice, 
was  gradually  introduced  in  the  patriarchal  age.  The 
first  mention  of  the  peace  or  slain-offering  (nil.  ~c/ia<-/<), 
with  the  accompanying  feast,  is  in  Ge.  xxxi.  i~>-L  where 
the  sacrifice  serves  to  ratify  the  covenant  between 
Laban  and  Jacob.  The  word  occurs  again  in  Gu. 
xlvi.  1,  cf.  Ex.  viii.  2.".  -27,  -2D.  The  two  kinds  of 
sacrifice  are  however  both  mentioned  in  Ex.  x.  '2~>, 
where  Moses  asks  that  the  cattle  of  the  Israelites  may 
go  with  them,  in  order  that  they  may  sacrifice  unto  the 
'Lord  sacrifices  (:.<:•/>((<•/< in/)  and  burnt-offerings.  In  like 
manner  these  two  kinds  of  sacrifice  are  mentioned  in 
Ex.  xviii.  12;  xx.  24;  xxiv.  ~>,  and  were  therefore  evi- 
dently the  only  kinds  of  animal  sacrifice  known  to  the 
Hebrew  people  before  the  giving  of  the  law.  Kurtz, 
likewise,  justly  observes  that  Ex.  xviii.  12,  where  Jethro, 
on  meeting  Moses  (before  the  giving  of  the  lawi.  is 
said  to  have  offered  burnt-offerings  and  slaia-offerings, 
shows  "that  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds 
of  sacrifice  was  common  to  the  Terahite  family  generally, 
and  thence  that  its  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  a 
time  when  that  family  was  still  undivided"  (p.  17*). 
The  only  points  iiithe  common  representation  of  the  pre- 
Mosaic  sacrifices  on  which  we  need  to  remark  are  the 
following: — (1)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  full 
development  and  a  minute  articulate  exhibition  of  the 
sacrificial  ritual  obtain  in  the  Mosaic  code  which  had  no 
existence  lief  ore,  and  which  were  solely  the  result  of  the 
covenant  which  Jehovah  formed  with  Israel  at  Mount 
Sinai,  Ex.  xxiv.,  being  necessary  to  its  fulfilment.  The 
separation  and  consecration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  their 
relation  to  Jehovah,  the  existence  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  sanctuary,  the  riuid  and  theocratic  moral  enact- 
ments of  the  law,  all  gave  occasion  and  meaning  to  the 
specific  varieties  of  sacrifice  defined  in  the  Mosaic  code. 
I  Uit,  (2)  We  do  not  concede  that  the  development  of  sacri- 
ficial worship  previous  to  tin;  Sinaitic  covenant  was  a 
growth  of  accident,  and  that  the  distinction  between 
the  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  was  originated 
and  gradually  introduced  by  the  patriarchs.  The  very 
fact  which  Kurtz  significantly  emphasizes,  viz.  the  early 
Terahitic  custom  of  offering  the  two  kinds  of  sacrifice, 
leads  us  back  to  the  time  of  Noah.  There  is  but  one 
verse.  Ge.  viii.  ii">,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  burnt- 
otl'ering  was  the  only  sacrifice  in  the  antediluvian  age. 
lint  Noah's  sacrifice  was  offered  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  such  as  would  scarcely  warrant  the  cele- 
bration of  a  feast,  as  in  a  peace-offering,  and  seemed  to 
require  the  most  honourable  and  costly  sacrifice  that 
could  be  offered.  This  may  explain  why  his  sacrifice 
on  leaving  the  ark  consisted  solely  of  burnt- offerings. 
(3)  There  are  certain  expressions  in  the  two  texts  that 
alone  intimate  to  us  the  character  of  the  earliest  sacrifices, 
which  seem  to  show,  even  at  that  time,  a  more  careful 
and  significant  ritual  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
Ge.  viii.  21  it  is  said  that  "Noah  took  of  every  clean 


beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,"  showing  that  in  his  time, 
and  according  to  antediluvian  usage,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  kinds  of  animals  that  were  appropriated 
to  sacrifice;  and  in  Ge.  iv.  1,  where  it  is  said  that 
"Abel  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the 
fat  thereof,"  we  cannot  but  consider  both  these  words, 
Jirstliii'/s  and  fat,  interpreted  by  the  light  of  later 
usages,  and  above  all,  by  the  Mosaic  ritual,  to  denote 
both  a  selection  of  the  animals  lie  offered,  and  also  an 
offering  of  the  fat  of  some  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  flesh,  as  was  afterwards  done  in  the  sin-  and  the 
peace-offerings  described  in  the  Mosaic  law.  P.oth 
these  observances  of  Abel  we  believe  to  have  been 
according  to  the  divine  command,  on  the  institution  of 
animal  sacrifice,  as  the  mode  of  acceptable  worship  to 
God.  These  points  have  interest  and  importance  only 
as  they  affect  the  question  whether  "sacrifices ''  have 
been  the  result  of  a  human  development  or  of  divine 
institution.  If  the  various  kinds  of  the  patriarchal 
sacrifices,  and  their  respective  attributes,  were  simply 
a  natural  development,  then  the  origin  of  sacrifice 
altogether  may  be  so  considered.  We  prefer  to  believe, 
and  we  think  Scripture  warrants  our  faith,  that  God 
instituted  sacrificial  worship  at  the  fall  of  man,  and 
that  he  appointed  the  kinds  and  modes  of  sacrifice. 
This  primitive  ritual  was  much  simpler  than  that 
which,  for  special  purposes,  lie  bound  upon  the  Israel- 
itish  people;  but  its  rudiments  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples were  identical,  so  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  is  but 
a  development  of  the  former.  i<  A>  the  .Mosaic  code 
separated  and  defined  more  exactly  the  early  sacrifices, 
so  it  brought  out  more  distinctly  and  articulately  the 
different  spiritual  ideas  which  these  early  sacrifices  also 
embodied  and  expressed.  It  did  not  introduce  any 
new  spiritual  element,  but  only  exhibited  the  elements 
of  the  earlier  worship  more  definitely  and  impressively. 
For  example,  under  the  law  of  Moses,  in  the  new 
covenanted  relation  of  the  people  to  Jehovah,  and  with 
the  clear  announcement  of  the  theocratic  law,  the  idea 
of  transgression  was  brought  out  more  distinctly  than 
before,  and  for  its  atonement  a  separate  offering  was 
required.  T>ut  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  new 
offering  introduced  a  new  element,  or  that  the  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings  under  the  law  remained 
'  precisely  the  same  in  their  spiritual  significance  with 
what  they  were  before,  so  that  the  sin-offering  under 
the  law  was  something  added  to,  and  wholly  different 
from,  what  had  been  before.  The  two  sacrifices  in  the 
earlier  period  availed  for  every  purpose  that  the  three 
sacrifices  afterwards  accomplished.  There  was  a 
moral  law  and  a  spiritual  covenant  before  the  time  of 
Moses  there  was  therefore  transgression,  and  the 
sacrifices  offered  then  might  be,  and  doubtless  were, 
equivalent  to  sin-offerings — making  atonement  for 
transgression.  How  plainly  this  is  seen  in  the  book 
of  .lob,  which  mirrors  for  us  the  sentiments  and  customs 
of  the  patriarchal  age,  see  Job  i.  r,,  where  it  is  said  that 
Job  "offered  burnt- offerings  according  to  the  number 
of  all  his  sons,  for  Job  said,  It  may  be  that  my  sons 
have  sinned  and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts.  Thus  did 
Job  continually."  Here  the  burnt-offering  was  pre- 
sented to  atone  for  sin,  and  was,  in  its  spiritual  sig- 
nificance, a  sin-offering. 

ffarrijice.i  of  the  Mosaic  An-'.— We  shall  now  consider 
the  altar- offerings  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  code. 

I.  Materials  of  sacrifice. — We  have  already  said  that 
for  altar- offerings,  or  sacrifices  proper,  the  only  animals 


allowed  were  oxen,  sheep,  gouts,  ami  pigeons;  anil  th>- 
only  produce  of  tlie  field  was  wine,  oil.  and  corn,  eitlu  r 
in  tlie  ear  or  in  the  form  of  meal,  dough,  cakes,  tVc. 
'J'lie  sacrifices  accordingly  were  of  two  descriptions : — 
1.  The  animal  or  bleeding  sacrifices.  '2.  The  blood- 
less or  vegetable  sacrifices. 

1.   "With   regard   to  the   animals   t'hat   were   offered, 
lioth   sexes  were   allowed    for   sacrifice:   only   for  many 
sacrifices  of  a  liiglier  order  the  malt-  is  prescribed.      N" 
animal.  however,  could  In-  otfi-ivd  that  wa-  not  perfect. 
without  any  sort  of  defect  or  \\oimd.  or  disease.  Lo.  \v: 
-i--jt,  rf.  M,.:.  i   i:j.      Th,-  only  exception  to  tlii.-  rule  was 
in   tip-    case  of   one   description   oi'   peace-offerings,  the 
r'-":  \ii'ilch<itli),  free-will  on"ering-s,\\  la-re  animal-  with  too 
short  or  too  long  a   ]im!>  could    In-   admitted.  Lo 
With  regard  to  the  age  of  th'-  animals,  the  law  enjoin. -d 
that   th.-y  >h.,uld  he  at  least  eight  days  old,   [.-    x.xii.  :'7, 
uf.  Ex.  x\ii.  ±i,  foi1  every  new-hm-n   creature  was  esteem 
i-d  unclean  for  ei-ht  dav>  aft.-r  its  birth.      <  hi  t!ie  other 
hand,  the  animal-  were    t  '    1"-   full  of   youthful    vi 
but  i  ildv   ill   Si  illle  j  -1  lecilieil.    sucll  a- 

I.-,  ix.  :;.  where  a  calf  one  year  old.  ami  I,.-.  i\.  :.:  \:i.  <'•: 
\u.  xxviii.  :;.  '.>.  11.  \\here  laml'-  of  tin-  tii--t  vear  an 
I-;-  scribed.  Tin  age  of  the  ,,lder  animal-  i-  mid.  - 
termined.  AceordiiiL!  to  the  raU>ins.  animal-  w.-n-  not 
olli  red  in  sacrifice  over  three  vears  old:  and  this  ma\ 
\.rylih.-ly  have  he.-n  tin-  us:e_;e,  as  at  that  aj.-  tin 
sacrificial  animal-  were  full-grou  n.  With  respect  to 
the  pigeons  or  tu rtlc-i loves,  tlien  -,'.  a-  no  piv.-criptiun  uf 
aue  or  -,-\.  Th'-  torni'  r  ai».umi'  .1  in  I'al,  -tine,  li..th 
tamed.  I-  l\  -,  and  wild.  I-",:  The  latter 

were   so   constantly    t"   In:    found,  as    hirds   of   ].a--a_-.. 

that  they  constituted   the  chief  animal  di<  1  of  the  | •. 

I'.oth  the  turtle-do\e-  and  i  i  \cep- 

ti  'ii   of    saeritin  -   for    puriiicati.  >i  '.  i-.-,l    1,\-    t  h. 

| '  as  siibst  it  '.it'  -  for  ntln  i 

-    Th.-  M He-*   or  \ej.  tahli     nfi;  riii";    consisted   of 

a   meat-  and    a  drink-ottering.      'I'l  - '    .  r   meat 

"llerinu-   ( sisted   only   of    f 1    prepared    from    corn. 

Three  d'-M-ripi  ion-  of  it  are  furni-h'  d  in  L 
the   form   of   groats    -:-:   M—.     •'...  fresh    ear-   r 
by   lire,    and    th-n    lieaten,   VLT   II;      -J    as  \\hit.-  v.  i 
meal     r".   -e  -   i   :    har!'-\    Hour  was  onh    u.-ed  in  coiinec 
tion  \vith  the  jealousy-offering,  \  -.  ,       (  )il    was    i 
over    lioth    the   groats    and    the   tl.'iir.  and    incensi 
th.-n  laid  upon  them.   Lo  ii.  2,  1.1       ('.',      (  'idcavelied 
made    ,,f    \\hite    meal    mixed    \\ith   nil.    of    three    sorts, 
en    liaked   in    the  oven.  VLT.  I,  either  in  the  fnrni  of  r-~n 
(meaning  either  of   circular  .-hape,  from   7"n      "n,    "to 
twist,"  or  perforated,  from  "H.  "to  pierce,"  as  cakes  an- 
.-till  perforated  l>y  the  Aralisand  modern  Jews),  or  277-1 
thin  cakes:  (//>  prepared  on  a  flat  iron  plate  .-;-<•;  .sothat 
it  came  otl'hard  and  crisp,  and  wa-  broken  into  j,;,  .-.  -. 
over  which  oil  was   poured:    «•)  prepared   in  a   rr  •<"•:• 
according  to  the  ral.liins.  a  deep  saucepan,  in  which  the 
white  meal  was   mixed  \\ith   oil    and    stewed.      The  oil 
used  in  all  these  preparations  \\as  olive -ciil.      The  meat 
ottering  accordingly  consisted  only  of  that  which  served 
tor  the  usual  food  of  man.  and  which  had  Keen  obtained 
by   human   labour.      Consequently    all    garden    produce 
ami    fruits   \\hieh    required    little   tendance   and   labour 
for   their   production    were    excluded.       It    was    strictlv 
enjoineil  that  no  leaven  or  hom-y  should  be  used  in  anv 
meat-offering  laid  on  the  altar.  Lc.  ii.  11.      J.eaveu  was 
excluded    las    in    the    sacrificial     oif'eriiigs    among    the 
(i reeks  and  Romans)  because   tlie  process  of  feimenta- 


'  tion  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  putrefaction,  and  leaven 
accordingly  was  regarded  as  the  imauv  of  that  which 
defiles  and  corrupts.  (.S.  art.  LKAVKN.I  Kurtz  says. 
"  The  component  ingredients  of  haven  were  the  same  as 

tll"-e    of    s\\eet    dough,    and    it    Was    once    sweet   doUU'h 

it-elf:  but  through  fermentation  it  was  changed  and 
con-upted.  and  thus  became  sour  douu'h  or  leaven. 
Hence,  as  di.-tinu'iiished  from  sweet  douuh,  it  rejtre- 
sented  the  old  corrupt  degenerate  nature.  .  .  .  "When 
the  I-raelite  prepar.  d  spiritual  food,  and  presented  it 
to  his  Coil,  it  was  to  be  rendered  palatable  to  .Jehovah, 
not  \\ith  the  leaven  of  hi-  own  old  nature,  but  with 
the  oil  of  the  Spirit  of  Cod"  i>.  -"--'.  M\  .  ll.-nev.  includ- 
ing both  the  honey  of  grapes  and  of  bees,  was  forbidden 
like  lea\eii.  becau-e  it  al.-o  tended  to  produce  fermen- 
tation. Hence  the  prohibition  of  sour  dough  and 
honey  is  ineludt  d  in  the  same  expn-s.-ioii  "made  \\ith 
1'  a\  ell,  '  !.• 

<  >n    the   other  hand,   e\  er\    meat  "tiering   \\as  to  1  <• 
"salted  \\lth  salt,"   I.     :     '        The   -.,!;    warded  oil'  cor 
r  ijition.       It  ha-  a  pur;fvm^  and  pr.  si  rvative  pro|n-rtv. 
'I'he    i  nibleinatie   signilicaiice    of   salt,    taken    from    its 
power  to  presi  r\e  and  make  indestructible,  i-  sho\\n  in 
epithet    applied    t"    an    imiolal'le    and    permanent 
ce    of    (  iod.     "a    covi  nant    of    salt."    Nu   \\iii    li'; 
-<  h  x:  .  :,       And  win  i:  the  salt  added  to  the  W///C//M/I   i- 
'  ill'   covi  nant  i  if  tin  I  ••  id,"  it  i-  therebv 
stamped  as  a  divine   [lower   [iroeeedini!    from   the  Cove- 
id   witll    Israi  i.  and    co  opentl  :n_    in    the   pn- 
I.   so   a-    t"  ivndi  r   it    not    "  a    meat 
uhieh    |ierisliL-th.  but    i  ndnivth    unto  everlasting    life," 

'I'hei-e  were  two  othi  r   aeeompanilm  nts  of   the  meat 

•  Hi  rili    .  the  oil  and  the  frankincense.      \\  ith  iv-ard  to 

the  oil,  it  has   i"  '  n    much   debati  d   wh.  th.  r  it    was  an 

part  of   th'  i/it   in  \\  hi'-h  case  it  \\a-  co- 

latc  \\  ith  tlie  corn  and  \\  inc.  and  thu,-  represented 

"n.     of   (he    product-    of    human    labour    used    for    f i; 

or  whether  it  \\a-  simpU  an  accompaniment  like  tin 
-alt  and  incense,  ui\  niu  bv  it.-  .-\  mbolie  \  irtm-  a  special 
character  and  .-igniticance  t"  the  nHering.  The  latter 
-•'in-  the  correct  view;  <a  because  tin-  oil  is  never 

•alldillLI'    independently'    like    tile    wille    I'V    the    side 

of    the  eon  .  i-    thi     .-<  .m    i-    mi.xed    \\  ith    it    or 

boiled  in  it.  "i-  the  oil  i>  rubbed  OV(  r.  or  Jioiiri  d  lljioll 
thecoril.  I.-  \  .  .  •  Th.  se 

pa --a_'  •;  -ive  t  !,e  ride  by  \\  liii  h  to  iiitei-pn  t   I.e.  \i.  ],",. 
I.-         -.    when-    tin-    (lour  and    the    oil    are   nn  ntiolied 
separately:     ,i)  because  of  the  connection   bet  \\een   th. 
oil  and  the  inci'iise   in   tin-   lau  of  tin-   nieat-otleriny  in 
I.e.  ii.    1   •}.',,    "his   otierin-  .-hall    be   of   fine   (lour,   and 
h.-  -hall  pom-oil  upon  it.  and  put  frankincense  thereon,'' 
which  iiitimat.  -  thai   the  oil  and  tin-  iVaiikiiiceiise 
wen-  both  accompaniment-,  and  stood    in  similar  sym- 
bolic relation  to    the    offering;     17)    because    in    I.e.    V.    11 

the  oil  and  frankincense  an-  forbidden  to  he  added  to 
the  sin-. .til -rin^  of  meal  presented  by  the  poor  man; 
and  in  Xu.  v.  1  ."i  they  are  also  prohibited  in  the  ease  of 
tin-  otlei-in-  of  jealoii.-y:  n  because,  though  oil  is  fre- 
<|Uently  mentioned  along  with  corn  and  wine,  as  repre- 
senting  the  leading  productions  of  I'alestine,  it  is  never 
im-t  with  as  being  of  it.-df  too,l  and  nourishment. 
I  .read  is  eaten  by  itself,  and  \\ine  is  drunk  by  itself, 
but  oil  is  al \\ays  used  either  for  the  preparation  of  food. 
or  as  an  accompaniment  of  food.  ''Now  if  the  idea  of 

the  minrlnll,  was  exhausted  ill  that  of  the  food  which 
the  Israelite  offered  to  his  Cod,  and  ii  oil  was  not 
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food  in  itself,  lint  "lily  the  means  of  rendering  food 
palatable,  the  oil  in  the  minr/ta/t  could  not  bo  placed 
side  bv  side  with  the  wine  as  the  third  essential  in- 
gredient. .  .  .  This  saturation  "f  the  niinchuli  of  the 
fore-court  witli  oil,  whatever  kind  of  minchuh  it  might 
be,  expressed  tiie  thought  that  the  only  spiritual  food 
prepared  bv  man  that  could  be  well-pleasing  to  God 
was  that  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  had  co-operated, 
and  tin-  onlv  food  that  cotild  be  offered  to  him  was  that 
wliich  had  been  anointed  with  the  oil  of  his  Spirit" 
(Kr.rt/.,  p.  -JM),  -J.iij.  Oil  is  universally,  in  Bible  usage,  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Incense,  in  like  manner, 
is  universally  the  symbol  of  prayer  ,,.<•«  1  .NTKNSKI,  l's.  \li.  -i; 

I=.  vi.H,  1;  lie.  v.  >;  cf.  ;I!M>  Nu.  xvi.  40,  17;  Lc.  xvi.  li',i:i.      The    ill- 

censc.  unlike  the.  other  accompaniments  of  oil  and  salt, 
was  separated,  and  not  mixed  with  the  ofKring,  and 
whilst  only  a  *mall  portion  of  the  nt'nicliali  was  consumed 
on  the  altar,  the  whole  of  the  incense  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, i.e.  ii.  -i,  ic,;  vi.  10. 

What  principle  underlay  and  determined  the  selec- 
tion of  the  articles  allowed  for  altar- offerings?  In 
addition  to  the  idea  of  property,  which  has  been 
mentioned  before,  there  is  also  the  idea  of  food.  The 
altar-offerings  consisted  of  those  materials  which  con- 
stituted the  food  of  the  Israelites,  and  they  were  also 
regarded  as  food  for  Jehovah.  All  the  sacrifices 
generally  are  thus  called  the  ''food, ''or  the  "bread" 

of  God,   Le.  xxi.C,*,  17;  Nu.  xxviii.  •_',  '1\;  cf.  V.v.c.  .\!iv.  7;  Mai.  i.  7. 

Then  the  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  Le.  xxii.  25, 
and  the  peace-offerings  alone.  Le.  iii.  11,  lii,  are  thus 
styled — "That  which  served  as  the  daily  food  of  Israel 
was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  th»sc  spiritual  gifts  which 
were  offered  to  Jehovah  as  food.  .  .  .  Jehovah,  who, 
as  the  God  of  salvation,  had  entered  into  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  moved  forward  in  it  and  with  it, 
stood  in  need  of  food  in  that  capacity,  but  of  spiritual 
food.  That  food  Israel  was  to  otter  him  in  its  own 
faithful  self-surrender:  and  the  symbol  of  that  self- 
surrender  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sacriliees  consumed 
upon  the  altar,  and  ascending  as  a  savour  of  satisfac- 
tion to  Jehovah"  (Kurt/,  p.  (H).  With  this,  the  bold, 
yet  apt,  language  of  Hengstenberg  may  be  compared. 
"This  was  really  the  food  which  Israel  presented  to 
its  king,  but  that  king  was  a  spiritual  heavenly  one, 
and  therefore  the  food  offered  to  him,  under  a  material 
symbol,  must  be  spiritual  also.  .  .  .  The  prayer  to 
( lod,  'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,'  is  accompanied 
by  the  demand  on  the  part  of  God,  'Give  ile  to-day 
My  daily  bread.'  And  this  demand  is  answered  by 
the  church  when  it  offers  diligently  to  God  in  good 
works,  that  for  which  God  has  endowed  it  with  strength, 
benediction,  and  prosperity"  (Dissert,  on  Pentat.  ii.  531, 
uvms.)  But  there  is  a  further  important  principle  limit- 
ing the  materials  for  sacrifice.  Not  all  animals  that 
were  clean  and  fit  for  food,  nor  all  the  rich  products 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  could  be  offered  on  the 
altar.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  only  those  clean 
animr.ls  that  formed  the  ordinary  farm  stock  of  the 
Israelites,  and  had  been  reared  with  some  care;  and 
only  those  vegetable  products  that  served  for  their 
ordinary  maintenance,  and  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands  in  the  fields  and  vineyards,  that 
were  brought  to  the  altar.  Consequently  all  edible 
game,  such  as  >tags,  gazelles,  and  all  fruits  grown  ready 
to  the  hands,  were  forbidden.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  this  selection  was  determined  by  the  vocation  of 
the  Israelites,  who  were  devoted  to  husbandry,  the 


|  fruits  of  which  provided  their  ordinary  sustenance. 
Thus,  the  Israelites  confessed  that  all  the  fruits  of 
their  labours  were  blessings  from  God,  and  con- 
secrated their  life-calling,  and  along  with  it  their 
life  with  all  its  powers,  to  God.  If  a  sacrifice  was  to 
express,  in  a  symbolical  act,  the  dedication  of  the 
worshipper  to  God,  it  was  necessary  to  "select  as  a 
symbolical  representation  or  substitute  something  that 
should  stand  in  a  close  inward  essential  relation,  a 
psychical  rapport  to  the  person  of  the  worshipper. 
This  was  the  case,  on  the  one  hand,  whenever  the 
material  of  the  sacrifice  was  the  result  and  fruit  of  his 
life-work,  his  true  avocation,  and  thus,  in  a  certain 
sense,  was  inoculated  and  impregnated  with  his  own 
vis  vitalis;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  it  was 
appointed  as  the  means  of  maintaining  and  strengthen- 
ing his  vital  energy,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  inipreg- 
iiated  him  with  its  own  vis  rituH.t."  .  .  .  These  remarks 
apply  to  all  the  materials  of  sacrifice,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable:  "but  there  is  one  important  view  from 
which  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between,  them. 
Animals  of  the  higher  class,  more  especially  domestic 

|  animals,  stand  incomparably  nearer  to  man  than  plants 
do.  Their  life  rests  upon  the  same  psyehico- corporeal 
basis:  they  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  life; 
they  have  the  same  bodily  organs,  and  functions,  and 
need  the  same  corporeal  food,  as  man.  All  this  is  want- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  plant;  or  rather,  everything  in  it 
is  precisely  the  opposite.  An  animal  therefore  is  far 
better  adapted  to  represent  the  j>(r*on  of  a  man,  his 
vital  organs,  powers,  and  actions,  than  plants  can  ever 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
more  especially  the  growing  of  corn,  requires  far  more 
of  the  preparatory,  continuous,  and  subsequent  labour 
of  man,  and  is  more  dependent  on  him,  than  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle.  It  was  not  upon  the  latter,  but  upon 
the  former,  that  the  curse  was  really  pronounced  in 
Ge.  iii.  17-10.  The  material  acquired  by  agriculture, 
therefore,  was  far  more  suitable  than  the  flocks  to  re- 
pi-i'sent  the  f rn if  or  result  of  the  life-work  of  man. 
And  this  distinction,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show, 
was  undoubtedly  the  principle  by  \\hich  the  addition 
of  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  materials  of  sacrifice  was 
regulated  "  (Kurt/,p.  <;i-u;;). 

II.   iJirlcmtt  Jcimlis  r>f  taci-ijin.-i. 

1.  The  animal  sacrifices  were  divided  into  three  kinds. 
(1.)  Sin-offerings  (rW2n)  and  trespass-offerings  (cirtf). 
('2.)  Burnt-offerings  (TO).  (3.)  Peace-offerings  (C"pX;). 
In  all  these  offerings  the  presentation  of  the  victim,  the 
imposition  of  the  offerer's  hands,  anil  the  act  of  slaugh- 
tering, were  the  same.  In  what  followed,  however,  each 
of  the  sacrifices  was  characterized  by  some  special  cere- 
mony; in  the  sin-offering  it  was  the  sprinkling  of  tJtc 
lliKnl  on  the  horns  of  the  altar,  or  in  the  tabernacle;  in 
the  burnt- offering  it  was  the  burning  of  the  victim;  and 
in  the  peace-offering  it  was  the  sacrificial  meal  that  fol- 
lowed the  sacrifice.  In  all  these  sacrifices,  however,  the 
blood  was  offered  on  the  altar  (sec  ALTAR)  as  an  expiation 
for  sin,  so  that  they  were  expiatory  sacrifices.  Le.  xvii.  1 1 
shows  most  clearly  the  meaning  of  every  bleeding  sacri- 

I  fice,  "  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood;  and  I 

[  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  your  souls:  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an 
atonement  for  the  soul."  In  the  sin-offering,  however, 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  the  idea 
of  atonement,  was  paramount.  In  the  others  it  was 
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united  with  other  ideas  symbolized  in  other  parts  of 
the  ceremony,  <..'/•  the  burning  of  the  whole  victim  ex- 
pressed the  self -surrender  of  the  worshipper  to  Jehovah: 
and  in  the  peace-offerings,  the  meal  in  the  tabernacle 
represented  intimate  fellowship  with  Jehovah  in  his 
own  house.  From  these  distinctions  we  should  expect 
that  these  sacrifices,  when  they  were  offered  together, 
would  follow  each  other  in  the  order  indicated.  And 
so  it  was:  wherever  two  of  these  sacrifices,  or  the  whole 
three,  were  presented,  the  sin-offering  always  preceded 
the  burnt -offering,  and  the  peace-offering  came  last. 

ll.)  tin-(iifi.riit;/!>.—  In  the  special  sacrificial  worship 
held  on  all  the  feast-days — new  moon's  day.  pa-sover. 
pentecost.  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  the  concluding 
feast  of  the  year,  the  a/ereth,  held  on  the  day  after  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  and  especially  on  the  ureat  day 
of  atonement  (-•>•<'  FKASTS,  &c.  »,  sin- offerings  were  ottered 
for  the  whole  of  the  congregation.  ( >n  the  occasion  of  the 
consecration  of  the  prie>ts  and  Levites.  K\.  \\ix  in-ii,:;r,, 
sin-offerings  were  offered;  and  every  year,  on  tin:  Lrreat 
dav  of  atonement  or  year,  sin-offerings  were  offered  for 
the  high-priest.  "\\  ilh  the  exception  of  these  occasions 
of  high  national  solemnity,  sin-offerings  were  presented 
only  on  occasion  of  special  sins,  or  special  circumstance- 
which  lay  under  the  curse  of  sin,  and  which  demanded 
expiation.  The  ritual  of  the  sin-offering  is<ji\en  in  l,c. 
iv.  <>.  There  we  tind  that  the  sacrifice  itself  \\as  deter- 
mined by  tile  theocvatieal  position  of  the  worshipper. 
Thus,  for  the  hiu'h- priest,  as  representing  the  entire 
congregation,  a  young  bullock  was  the  appointed  ~in- 
offering,  Le.  iv. :;;  a  he-goat  was  required  as  the  siii-offi-rin^ 
of  a  prince,  I.*.-,  iv.  ^:;;  and  a  she-uoat  or  a  sheep  sufficed 
in  ordinary  cases,  Le.iv.2s.TJ.  In  the  ca~e  of  the  poor,  two 
pigeons  might  lie  offered,  one  as  a  >in-otiering  and  the 
other  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  where  even  the.-e  could 
not  be  procured,  the  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  tine  flour, 
without  oil  and  incense.  mi>_;ht  be  substituted.  I., .  v.  r,  11 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  ritual  of  the  sin- 
offering  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood.  In  all  other 
sacrifices  the  blood  was  simply  poured  round  about  the 
altar:  in  this  sacrifice,  if  it  were  an  offering  of  one  of  the 
congregation,  the  blood  was  smeared  by  the  tinker  of  the 
priest  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  in  the  fore- court  - 
"shall  put  some  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar," 
Le.  iv.  r,  I1-,  L'.'i,  ;in.  In  the  sin-offering  of  a  priest  or  of  the 
whole  congregation,  the  officiating  priest  took  some  of 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  into  the  holy  place,  sprinkled  it 
seven  times  before  the  paroeheth  (Kurt/,  thinks  that 
roS2  ""nst,  Lu.  iv.fi,  17,  must  mean  against  or  upon  the  par- 
oeheth in  front,  because  if  the  blood  were  sprinkled  011 
the  ground,  it  would  be  there  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
priests,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  high-priest  on  entering 
the  holy  of  holies),  or  curtain  that  veiled  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  then  smeared  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar 
of  incense  (xce  TAKKKNACI.KI.  On  the  u'reat  dav  of 
atonement  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  for  the  high- 
priest,  and  also  of  that  for  the  people,  was  sprinkled 
once  upon  the  eapporeth  or  mercy-seat  which  covered 
the  ark  (xee  AUK),  and  seven  times  in  front  of  the 
eapporeth,  then  the  blood  of  each  of  these  sin-offer- 
ings was  sprinkled  in  like  manner,  once  upon  the  altar 
of  incense  and  seven  times  before  it.  and  afterwards 
was  smeared  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  the  burnt- 
offering  in  the  fore-court.  Le.  \\i.  In  the  case  of  all  sin- 
offerings,  the  blood  which  had  not  been  used  was  poured 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  denoted  the  prominence  and 


special  significance  of  that  act  of  atonement.  The 
horns  of  the  altar  were  its  highest  and  most  prominent 
points,  in  which,  as  it  were,  the  altar,  raised  to  God. 
culminated.  When  the  blood  was  sprinkled  before  the 
veil,  it  was  brought  by  this  act  near  to  the  mercy-seat 
and  the  immediate  presence  of  Jehovah.  This  difference 
in  the  place  where  the  blood  was  sprinkled  according 

|  to  the  theocratical  position  of  the  person  sacrificing,  has 
been  clearly  explained  by  Kurtz,  "  The  fore- court  was  the 
place  for  the  unpriestly  nation,  or  rather  the  nation 
that  had  not  yet  grown  up  to  its  priestly  calling.  For 

1  that  reason,  the  expiation  of  all  the  non-priestly  mem- 
bers of  the  nation,  the  prince  as  well  as  the  beuuar,  was 
necessarily  effected  there.  The  holy  place,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  place  where  the  priest  t.--<i  I'uiKsTHOOD' 
really  served  Jehovah,  and  held  communion  with  him. 

.  and  where  the  priestly  nation,  according  to  its  vocation. 

!  Ex.  xi\.  (i,  ideally  did  the  same.  Here,  therefore,  the 
expiation  of  the  priest  was  effected,  and  also  that  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  which  still  retained  its  priestly 
character  in  its  entirety,  and  as  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  though  the  individuals  composing  it 
may  have  forfeited  theirs.  .  .  Hut  the  highest  consum- 
mation iu  the  process!  of  expiation,  which  could  only  be 
effected  once  a  year,  and  then  by  the  high-priest  alone, 
was  assigned  to  the  holy  of  holies,  which  was  closed 
even  to  the  priest-  at  every  other  time.  Le.  xvi.,  as  a 
typical  si-jn  that  the  nation  would  one  day  reach  the 
>ummit  of  its  history,  in  consequence  of  that  highest, 
most  perfect,  and  primary  expiation,  of  which  this  wa- 
but  a  feeble  copy;  and  would  then  dwell  within  the 
lijit  of  the  now  unapproachable  glory  of  Jehovah" 
(Kurt/,  Sucrilit-al  Wor-liij',  p.  ^li;K 

After  the  blood  had  been  sprinkled,  the  fat  portions 
i."  I-'ATI  alone  were  burned  upon  the  altar.  These  com- 
prised four  different  portions:  («.•  the  fat  which  covered 
the  viscera;  i'<i  the  fat  upon  the  intestines;  <•  the  kid- 
ney-, w  ith  the  fat  that  surrounded  them:  and  (<l)  the  caul 
upon  the  liver  i(  ieseiiius.  Kwald.  and  Keil  understand 
-,-,_,-.„  --,-,;_  ,,r  .,„  jt  js  ;|]>u  ealltd  -p-n  -1.—.  to  mean 
the  liver-lobe  itself,  but  this  is  decidedly  incorrect). 
When  a  sheep  was  sacrificed,  the  fat-tail  was  added  to 
these  four  portions.  When  these  portions  were  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar,  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  was 
thus  disposed  of: — first,  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offerings 
of  any  of  the  congregation  whose  blood  had  been 
sprinkled  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  flesh  was 
eaten  in  a  holy  place,  i.e.  in  the  fore- court,  by  the 
;  officiating  priest  and  his  sons.  i.e.  vi.  i\  L'L';  second,  in  the 
case  of  the  sin-offeriiiL'-s  for  a  priest,  or  for  the  whole 
congregation,  whose  blood  bad  been  taken  into  the 
holy  place,  the  whole  animal,  skin,  and  head,  and 
intestines,  was  burned  outside  the  cam])  in  a  clean 
place,  where  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  were  poured 
out.  The  body  of  the  victim  was  burned  in  this  case 
to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction  and  profanation,  because 
it  could  not  be  eaten  by  the  priests,  since  they  brought 
the  sacrifice  or  were  associated  with  it;  and  it  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  sin- offering  that  those  who  pre- 
sented it  were  not  allowed  to  eat  of  it.  Whatever  was 
not  eaten  by  the  priests  and  their  sons  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  sin-offerings  was  burned  in  like  manner  outside 
the  camp. 

In  reference  to  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin- 
offering  by  the  priests,  great  difficult}-  has  been  raised 
by  the  passage  in  Le.  x.  17,  where  Moses  reproves  the 
sons  of  Aaron  because  they  had  not  eaten  the  flesh  of 
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the  sin-offering  which  had  been  offered  for  the  people 
apart  from  the  priests,  Le.  i.\.  i.'i,  saying,  "  Wherefore 
have  ye  not  eaten  the  sin-offering  in  the  holy  place, 
sjcing  it  is  most  holv,  and  he  hath  given  it  yon  to 
hear  the  i]il(|iiitv  of  tlie  congregation,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  them  I ie fore  the  Lord  f  The  difficulty  has 
lieen  occasioned  l>v  supposing  that  after  the  words, 
'•  He  hath  given  it  to  von,"  the  words,  to  cftt,  are  to  he 
understood.  Hence  there  have  been  many  conjectures 
as  to  how  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin-offering  by 
the  priests  carried  on  and  completed  the  atonement 
of  sin.  Hut  there  cim  lie  no  doubt  that  Hofmann  has 
given  the  right  exegesis  of  this  text,  in  saying  that  it  is 
wron^-  to  introduce  pisTl  "to  eat."  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  sentence  as  if  repeated  from  the  first,  and  that 
the  words  should  be  understood  as  they  stand  in  the 
text.  It  is  not,  therefore,  tlie  eating  of  the  flesh  which 
bears  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  ''but  it  is  stated 
of  the  sin-offering  itself,  that  God  lias  oivon  it  to  the 
priest  to  take  away  the  iniquity  of  tlie  congregation." 
It  was.  therefore,  a  holy  tiling,  and  he  was  not  to 
shrink  from  eating  it,  a,s  if  it  were  a  tvphonic  sacrifice. 
Tin.  fa//'  <>f  tin1,  fin-ori'iriii<i  is  announced  in  I.e.  iv.  '2, 
13,  22,  27,  and  in  eh.  v.  1-1:1.  In  the  former  announce- 
ment distinct  emphasis  is  put  on  the  word  nx"*!"!  ''by 
mistake."  or.  as  in  our  version,  "  through  ignorance." 
The  meaning  of  this  word  is  plain  from  Le.  iv.  14,  23,  28. 
where  the  sin  is  spoken  of  as  ''hidden  from  the  eyes," 
and  as  "coming  to  his  knowledge."  It  is  therefore  for 
sins  that  were  unconsciously  or  unintentionally  com- 
mitted that  the  sin-offering  is  here  enjoined.  But  this 
general  law  is  extended  further  in  the  next  section, 
l,o.  v.  1-13,  to  sins  that  were  intentional,  but  whose 
criminality  was  mitigated  by  extenuating  circumstances 
(cf.  Le.  v.  1  with  ver.  5,  in  which  voluntary  con- 
fession of  sin,  in  the  refusal  to  bear  witness  under 
adjuration,  constitutes  such  an  extenuating  plea),  and 
to  certain  ceremonial  defilements  which,  though  unwil- 
lingly incurred,  yet  needed  expiation,  as  having  brought 
the  Israelite  into  contact  with  the  corruptions  of  sin. 
r,e.  v.  2,  3.  Sin- offerings  are  also  offered  in  cases  of 
ceremonial  defilement,  that  exhibit  the  corruption  of 
sin  in  the  person  of  the  offerer — c.rj.  at  the  purification 
of  women,  Lc.  xii.  <;-s,  at  the  cleansing  of  leprosy, 
Le.  xiv.  id,  31,  for  the  uneleanness  of  men  or  women,  Le. 
xv.  is,  30,  on  the  defilement  of  a  Nazarite,  Xu.  vi.  (i-n. 
The  fact  that  in  Le.  xix.  20-22,  a  trespass-offering  is 
required  to  atone  for  a  sin  after  the  offender  had  been 
punished,  points  to  a  still  wider  application  of  the  law 
of  expiation  by  sin-  or  trespass- offerings:  and  proves  that 
all  sins  that  were  not  regarded  as  capital  crimes,  and 
for  which  legal  satisfaction  had  been  rendered,  might 
be  expiated  by  animal  sacrifices,  though  such  sacrifices 
would  always  be  trespass-offerings-  riilr  infra  Tres- 
pass-offer  hiys.  Accordingly,  sins  that  were  uninten- 
tionally committed,  certain  kinds  of  ceremonial  defile- 
ment, deliberate  sins  afterwards  voluntarily  confessed, 
were  required  to  be  atoned  by  the  blood  of  the  sin  -offering. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly  declared.  Xu.  xv.  30, 
that  ::if  a  soul  doeth  aught  presumptuously"  (TTO"i  T2, 
' '  with  a  high  hand  ") ,  it  should  be  cut  off  f n mi  the  nation 
without  making  atonement.  The  expression  "with  a 
high  hand"  is  explained  by  the  command  to  punish 
with  death  those  who  thus  sinned.  It  denotes  ac- 
cordingly such  transgressions  of  the  Jewish  law  as 
were  reckoned  capital  crimes — i.e.  crimes  which  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws  of  the  theocratic  Jewish 


economy,  and  were  therefore  punished  by  death.  Jn 
this  way  the  breaking  of  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  Xu. 
xv.  32,  seq. ;  and  of  marriage,"  De.  xxii.  22,  23;  murder, 
Kx.  xxi.  12:  Xu.  xxxv.  Hi;  and  sacrilege,  Jos.  vii.  15,  &c.,  were 
regarded  as  capital  crimes  for  which  there  was  no 
atonement. 

Trespass-offerings  are  a  distinct  and  subordinate 
order  of  sin-offerings,  which  were  ottered  in  the  case  of 
all  transgressions  when  compensation  or  satisfaction  of 
any  kind  could  be  offered  for  the  wrong  done.  The 
offering  was  presented  after  the  satisfaction  required 
had  been  given.  Jt  always  consisted  of  a  rain,  and  was 
never  modified  according  to  the  theocratic  position  or 
the  poverty  of  the  offerer,  as  was  the  case  in  the  sin- 
( ilferings.  Only  f< >r  the  trespass-offering  at  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  leper,  I.e.  xiv.  12,  and  of  the  polluted  Xazarite. 
Xu.  vi.  12,  was  a  lamb  permitted.  This  ram  is  said  to  be 
brought  according  to  the  valuation  (English  version, 
"estimation"')  of  the  priest.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence  was  to 
be  the  greater  or  less  value  of  the  ram.  As,  however, 
this  value  could  not  vary  much,  we  must  agree  with 
Hengstenberg  that  "the  ram  of  the  nrw  (trespass- 
offering)  received  an  imaginary  value  through  the  de- 
claration of  the  priest The  ram  which  was 

presented  as  a  compensation  for  the  spiritual  debt  (the 
sin  against  God,  which  was  contracted  in  every  act  of 
injustice),  was  appraised  as  high  as  the  amount  that 
was  given  in  compensation  for  the  outward,  material 
6<j>(i\r)fj.a,  or  debt.  By  this  syinbolical  act  the  idea  of 
debt  was  most  vividly  impressed,  and  the  necessity  for 
making  a  settlement  with  God  clearly  placed  before 
their  eyes"  (Dissert  on  Pentateuch,  ii.  ITfi,  Kng.  Trans.) 

The  difference  between  the  sin-offering  and  the 
trespass-offering  has  been  most  variously  described. 
The  opinions  most  commonly  received,  however,  till  of 
late,  were — 1.  Those  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  who  declare 
that  the  trespass-offering  was  presented  by  those  who 
were  impelled  by  their  own  conscience  to  accuse  them- 
selves. Winer  (Realwm-t.  ii.  p.  4321)  thus  expresses  the 
same  opinion:  "Whoever  brought  a  trespass-offering 
was  convicted  by  his  own  conscience ;  but  he  who 
brought  a  sin-offering  was  convicted  of  a  definite,  yet 
unconscious,  sin."  2.  That  of  Gesenius  (sub  vocu,  The- 
saurus'), who  says:  "  Nothing  more  can  be  determined 
than  that  the  sin-offerings  were  presented  in  the  case 
of  graver  offences,  and  trespass-offerings  in  the  case  of 
lighter  offences."  Kurtz  and  Riehm  have,  however, 
irrefragably  decided  the  nature  of  this  difference.  In 
case  of  every  sin  for  which  restitution  or  legal  satisfac- 
tion could  be  made,  such  satisfaction  was  required. 
And  in  such  cases  a  trespass-offering  was  presented. 
When  the  rights  of  God,  or  of  men  which  were  pro- 
tected by  the  covenant  law  of  God,  were  violated,  not 
only  had  the  injury  to  be  repaired,  but  the  broken  law 
honoured,  and  the  sin  expiated,  by  a  trespass-offering. 

The  leading  law  of  the  trespass-offering  is  found  in 
Le.  v.  14.  seq.,  and  Le.  vi.  1-7.  This  law  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  each  of  which  is  headed  by  the 
formula,  "And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  saying." 
These  sections  show  a  similar  distinction  to  that  ob- 
served in  the  law  of  the  sin-offering.  The  first  relates 
to  trespasses  committed  unintentionally  (English  ver- 
sion, "through  ignorance").  From  ver.  14-17,  tres- 
passes in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord  are  mentioned : 
i.  (.  where  there  has  been  faithlessness  in  relation  to  the 
property  of  Jehovah — those  portions  of  the  sacrifices 
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which  belonged  to  the  priests;  tithes  and  first-fruits, 
and  things  under  a  ban,  Jos.  vii.  i.  In  ver.  1 7  the  law  is 
extended  to  all  acts  of  faithlessness  or  injustice  whatso- 
ever, committed  ''through  ignorance.'"  In  all  these  cases 
restitution  of  what  had  been  kept  back  is  to  be  made, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  part,  and  then  a  ram  offered 
for  a  trespass- offering.  The  second  section  extends 
the  law  to  cases  of  fraud  and  perjury  which,  though 
wilfully  committed,  are  repented  of  anil  voluntarily 
confessed.  Restitution  is  here  required  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  former  case.  In  Nu.  v.  £-10,  rules  are 
given  according  to  which  this  compensation  is  given 
''to  the  Lord,"  if  the  person  injured  be  dead,  and  if 
he  have  left  no  kinsmen.  Le.  xix.  2n.  -!-!.1  shows  a  third 
application  of  the  law  of  the  trespass-offering.  In 
this  case  no  pecuniary  restitution  was  possible,  and  yet 
legal  satisfaction  had  to  lie  made  for  the  wroiiu'  done' 
to  the  bondmaid,  who  belonged  to  her  master.  Hence 
a  punishment  was  inflicted  by  way  of  compensation, 
and  then  the  trespass-offering  presented  to  expiate  the 
sin  committed  against  God:  but  in  this  case  the  ram 
was  not  appraised  at  any  specific  value.  The  trespass- 
offerinu's  presented  by  the  li  per  at  his  purification, 
Le.  xiv. -JL',  and  by  the  Naxarite  who  had  defiled  himself, 
and  had  thus  broken  his  vow.  belong  to  a  fourth  class. 
This  offering  was  intended  to  acknowledge  and  cove] 
the  debt  to  Cod.  in  the  failure  of  the  x  rv  ices  due  to 
him,  on  the  part  of  the  leper  who  had  been  excluded 
from  the  sanctuary,  and  mi  the  part  of  the  Na/arite 
who  had  been  prevented  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow 
to  Jehovah.  This  rrsr.  or  debt  due  to  Cod.  was  to  be 

discharged    and    expiated     bv    the    trespass-    or    debt- 

• 

offering. 

There  are,  accordingly,  four  distinct  occasion:-  speei 
tied  for  the  briii'j'iiiLT  "f  a  trespass-offering—  1st.  for 
unintentional  faithlessness  in  reference  to  the  things  of 
Cod  and  the  rights  of  men:  lid.  when  deliberate  faith- 
lessness in  these  respects  was  repented  of  and  volun- 
tarily confessed:  'id.  where  lenal  satisfaction  was  -ivvn 
for  the  crime  committed:  and.  lastlv.  where  the  loss  of 
service  due  to  Cod  was  expiated  bv  an  oil',  iinu  of  this 
kind.  Plainly,  then,  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
trespass- offering— which  separates  it  from,  and  yd 
makes  it  a  subordinate  class  of.  the  sin-offerinirs — is  that 
it  is  offered  for  offences  where  restitution,  or  other  li-j-al 
satisfaction,  can  be  made,  and  has  been  made.  The 
ritual  was  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  siii-offerm-'s. 
with  the  exception  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood:  : 
which  was  not  applied  in  the  trespass-offering  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  but  was  poured  out  over  the  surface 
of  the  altar.  This  expiatory  rite  of  the  sacrifice  beine 
performed  in  a  less  intensified  form  than  in  the  sin- 
offering,  when  the  horns  of  the  altar  are  sprinkled. 
shows  that  the  criminality  of  the  trespass  was  held  to 
be  somewhat  lessened  by  the  voluntary  restitution  that 
had  been  made. 

2.    Tfic  biinit-<iih-riiif/.—rn\i*   sacrifice   is  termed  in  ! 
Hebrew  rfe  u>/«7/l,  a  word   derived  from  the  verb  rfe-  j 
to  ascend.     It  therefore  specially  marks  out  this  sacri- 
fice as  that  which  ascends  to  heaven  in  fire  and  smoke,  ! 

1  The  rendering  of  this  passage  is,  "  If  a  man  lie  with  a  woman, 
and  have  connection  with  her,  and  she  is  a  slave,  and  not  re- 
deemed nor  emancipated,  a  punishment  shall  take  place;  they 
shall  not  die,  for  she  is  not  free,  and  he  shall  as  his  trespass 
offer  to  Jehovah  a  ram  of  trespass."  The  passage  does  not  refer 
to  a  bondmaid  betrothed  to  a  husband,  as  it  is  rendered  in  our 
version.  In  that  case  death  would  be  the  punishment  (lie. 
xxii.  23,  24). 

VOL.  II. 


because  it  was  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar;  whilst  in 
other  animal  sacrifices  only  the  fat  portions  were  con- 
sumed. The  original  term  has  the  same  signification 
as  the  Greek  word  used  in  the  LXX.  to  translate  it — 
6\oKavTUfj.a,  or  wftnlc  burnt- offering.  Being  a  bleeding- 
sacrifice  it  had  a  propitiatory  value:  but  this  idea, 
which  had  a  paramount  place  in  the  "  sin-offering"  and 
"trespass-offering,"  was  united  with  another  which  it 
expressly  and  conspicuously  represented — viz.  the  entire1 

|  self-surrender  and  dedication  of  the  worshipper  to 
Jehovah.  Only  the  males  of  those  animals  that  were 
allowed  for  sacrifice-  i.e.  ox  en.  sheep,  goats  (in  pigeons 
this  distinction  of  sex  was  not  regarded),  could  be  offered 
for  this  sacrifice,  which,  as  Oehler  i  Hcrxr^x.  p.  us:.)  says, 
"pointed  to  the  superior  rank  of  this  kind  of  sacrifice, 
just  as  male  animals  were  selected  for  the  higher  de- 
scription of  sin-offerings. "  As  distinguished  from  the 

I  expiatory  sacrifices,  this  sacrifice  was  the  most  import- 
ant. Hence  in  Ps.  xl.  S,  '.'  (and  in  He.  x.  f>.  where 
the  passage  is  <|iioted  .  after  sacrifice  \OvffLa)  and  offer- 
ing 'irpoff<f>opd)  are  mentioned,  in  the  next  verse  the 
burnt- offering  is  given  as  representing  the  one.  and  the 
sin-offering  as  representing  the  other  trump.  i-:\.  .\.  •.'."•; 

1    S;l.    XV.   -.-J;   IV.   1.   -;   MH!'     \ 

Along  with  the  burnt-offering,  the  meat-offering  of 
Hour  and  oil  and  the  drink-offering  of  \\ine  were  pre 
-eu ted.  as  showing  that  with  themselves  the  worshippers 

dedicated  the  labours  of  their  hands,  and  the  gifts  of 
1'rovideiice  \\ith  \\hiih  th<y  were  endowed.  The 
victim  itself,  after  beiiiL!'  slain  and  its  blood  poured 
round  about  on  the  altar,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tivspass- 

ol!'erin_r.  wa,-   flaved.  and  divided    into  portions  for  the 

1 

convenience  of  burning.  [,o.  i.  (i-9.  The  hind  le<_rs  ami 
the  entrails  were  washed,  because  they  were  comnnmlv 
unclean:  and  afterwards  the  whole  was  consumed  bv 
tire  on  the  altar,  save  the  skin,  which  was  the  per 
ijiiisiteof  the  official ini:  priest,  i.e.  vii.  ft.  In  the  case  of 
pigeons,  the  crop  and  its  feathers  were  removed:  its 
wiiiirs  wen-  cut  away  without  be  i  JILT  wholly  detached: 
and  then  the  whole  body  was  burned  on  the  altar.  I.e.  i  i:> 
The  burnt-offering  beinu  the  normal  sacrifice  of  the  true 
worshipper,  who  stood  in  covenant-relation  with  God,  it 
was  the  one  sacrifice  regularly  appointed  for  the  sanc- 
tuary service.  On  this  account  the  altar  in  the  court 
\\as  called  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (>•«  AI.TAK).  On 
that  altar  a  burnt-offering  was  sacrificed,  everv  morn- 
'  ing  and  evening,  of  a,  yearling  lamb.  This  was  called 
I  the  continual  or  standing  sacrifice,  T^rn  rfc.  Kx.  xxix.  4i; 
Le.  vi.  y-iL';  NU.  xxviii.  :i-s,  in,  i:>,  i:.1!,  -ji.  As  this  sacrifice  was 
offered  for  the  whole  congregation,  some  person  must 
have  been  chosen  to  represent  the  congregation  in 
the  presenting,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the 
slaughtering  of  the  victim.  ( In  the  sabbath-day  there 
were  two  lambs  offered  at  morning  and  evening  sacrifice, 
Nu.  xxviii.  (1,10.  On  every  new  moon's  day — on  the  seven 
feast  days  of  the  passover  week — on  the  feast  of  pente- 
cost,  N'u.  xxviii.  27-30;  but  cf.  Le.  xxiii.  is — on  the  great  day 
of  atonement — and  on  the  concluding  feast  of  the  year, 
which  was  held  on  the  day  after  the  seven  days' 
observance  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles — there  were 
two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  yearling  lambs  offered 
as  a  burnt- offering,  after  the  "continual"'  sacrifice. 
On  the  feast  of  tabernacles  the  number  of  festal 
sacrifices  was  still  further  increased.  Two  rams  and 
fourteen  yearling  lambs  were  offered  every  dav  as  a 
burnt- offering,  and  the  number  of  bullocks  offered  tie- 
creased  by  one  every  day :  so  that  ' '  whilst  thirteen 
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were  offered  on  the  first  d;iy,  there  were  only  seven  on 
the  last;  and  the  whole  number  amounted  to  seventy," 
Xu.  xxix.  12,  seq.  There  were  private  burnt-offerings  at 
the  consecration  of  priests,  Kx.  xxix.  i;>;  Le.  viii.  is;  ix.  12,  at 
the  cleansing  of  lepers,  I.e.  xiv.  <>,  at  the  purification  of 
women,  Le.  xii.  o,  for  other  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
Le.  xv.  i.\  so,  on  occasion  of  the  defilement  of  a  Nazarite, 
and  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  Xu.  \i. 

Burnt-offerings  were  offered  in  great  abundance  on 
occasion  both  of  the  consecration  of  the  tabernacle, 
Xu.  vii.,  and  of  the  temple,  1  Ki.  viii.  1,4. 

3.  Peace-offerings  (nrtyfi,  tsk^himim.  a  single  sacrifice  is 
called  2'rpVc  nil)  were  always  voluntary  sacrifices,  offered 
spontaneously  as  the  feelings  of  the  worshipper  prompted 
them,  Le.  xix.  f>.  They  were  not  enjoined  to  be  offered 
at  any  set  time,  save  at  pentecost,  Le.  xxiii.  20.  They 
were  intended  to  express  gratitude  to  God  and  fellow- 
ship with  him.  Hence  their  name,  indicating  that  the 
worshipper  was  reconciled,  and  at  peace  with  God. 
When  therefore  they  accompanied  the  other  sacrifices, 
they  came  last,  after  the  expiatory  and  dedicatory 
sacrifices  of  the  sin-offering  and  the  burnt- offering. 
The  ritual  is  described  in  Le.  iii.  It  is  the  same  as  in 
the  sin-offering,  save  that  the  blood  was  wholly  poured 
upon  the  altar,  as  in  the  trespass  and  burnt-offering. 
The  fat  was  burned,  the  wave-breast  and  heave-leg 
were  appropriated  by  the  priests,  and  the  rest  of  the 
flesh  was  returned  to  the  sacrifice!-  for  a  sacred  meal  at 
the  sanctuary,  Le.  vii.  15,  seq.,  31,  seq.;  De.  xU.  7, 17,  seq.  A 
meat-  and  drink-ottering  always  accompanied  this 
sacrifice,  of  which  the  "  memorial"— a  portion  which 
brought  the  worshipper  to  the  gracious  remembrance 
of  God,  Le.  ii.  2 — was  burned  on  the  altar,  and  the 
remainder  was  consumed  by  the  worshipper  and  his 
friends  at  the  meal  which  followed.  This  meal  consti- 
tuted the  characteristic  feature  of  this  sacrifice.  It 
denoted  in  the  most  significant  manner  the  fellowship 
which  existed  between  the  worshipper  and  God;  for  all 
that  was  provided  for  the  feast  had  been  presented  to 
Jehovah.  It  was  therefore  Jehovah  who  provided  the 
feast.  1 1  was  his  table,  in  his  own  house,  to  which  the 
worshipper  and  his  household  were  called ;  and  this 
feast  at  the  Lord's  table  was  the  symbol  and  pledge  of 
friendship  and  peace  with  him.  The  household  of  the 
worshipper  and  also  the  poorer  Levites  partook  of  this 
feast,  which  had  thus  a  family  and  social  character. 
The  flesh  of  the  offerings  was  to  Vie  eaten  on  the  same 
day  that  it  was  offered;  but  in  the  case  of  the  votive 
and  free-will  offerings  any  that  remained  might  be 
eaten  on  the  second  day.  On  the  third  day  all  the 
residue  of  the  flesh  of  these  offerings  was  to  be  burned 
with  fire  in  a  clean  place  outside  the  camp.  Le.  vii.  I5,seq.; 

xix.  C,  7;  xxii.  30. 

The  ceremony  of  waving,  which  gave  the  name  to 
the  wave-breast  of  this  sacrifice,  was  performed  on 
other  occasions — e.g.  in  the  peace-offerings  offered  at 
the  ordination  of  priests,  Le.  viii.  2:>,  seq.,  in  the  meat- 
offering of  jealousy,  Xu.  v.  24,  in  the  trespass-offering  of 
the  leper,  Le.  xiv.  12,  in  the  offering  of  the  sheaf  of 
first-fruits  at  the  passover,  Le.  xxiii.  11,  &c.  In  the 
case  of  the  wave-breast,  it  consisted  in  the  priest 
waving  the  breast  of  the  victim  forward,  towards  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  ("before  Jehovah"),  Ex.  xxix. 
2u,  &c.,  and  back  again  towards  himself;  and  symbolized 
that  the  priest  offered  the  gift  to  God,  and  received  it 
back  from  him.  In  Ex.  xxix.  24  and  Le.  viii.  27  the 


ceremony  is  performed  by  the  priest  placing  the  gift  in 
the  hands  of  the  offerer,  and  putting  his  own  hands 
underneath,  and  so  waving  the  gift;  but  this  seems  to 
be  exceptional.  and  in  consequence  the  sacrifice  is 
named  "ram  of  the  filling'' — i.e.  it  filled  the  hands  of 
the  offerer.  This  wave-breast  was  assigned  to  the 
priests  in  general.  The  heave-leg,  on  the  contrary, 
was  allotted  to  the  officiating  priest.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  ceremony  of  heaving  or  lifting  the  gift 
up  towards  heaven,  and  thus  ottering  it  to  the  God  of 
heaven.  Both  the  wave-breast  and  the  heave-leg  were 
allowed  to  be  eaten  outside  the  sanctuary,  though  in  a 
clean  place,  and  the  priest's  family  might  partake  of 
them,  Le.  x.  14. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  peace-offerings — 1st,  praise- 
offerings;  2d,  votive  offerings;  and,  3d,  freewill-offer- 
ings, Le.  vii.  11,  seq.  The  first  and  second  class  explain 
themselves.  The  last  were  probably  supplicatory 
offerings.  For  all  three  classes,  oxen,  sheep,  or  goats 
of  either  sex  might  be  sacrificed,  Le.  iii.  i,  c,  12.  The 
animals  had  to  be  faultless,  save  in  the  third  class, 
where  animals  with  too  short  or  long  a  limb  were  al- 
lowed, Le.  xxii.  23.  There  was  no  limit  imposed  as  to 
the  number  of  sacrifices,  and  no  substitutes  allowed,  as 
for  sin-offering;  showing  that  these  offerings  were 
wholly  spontaneous,  ami  were  proportioned  in  number 
and  value  to  the  feeling  of  the  worshipper.  On 
ccasions  of  great  public  solemnity  or  rejoicing  peace- 
offerings  were  offered  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  great 
numbers,  and  on  such  occasions  the  flesh  of  the  victims 
would  afford  a  sacrificial  meal  for  the  assembled  crowds, 

cf.  Ex.  xxiv.  S;  Le.  ix.  18;  Jos.  viii.  .'!!;  1  Sa.  xi.  1/i;  2  Sa.  vi.  17;  1  Ki. 

viii.  o.'i;  ix.  2;>;  2  Ch.  xxx.  22.  "On  two  occasions  only,  Ju.  xx. 
2fi;  2  Sa.  xxiv.  2i,  peace-offerings  are  mentioned  as  offered 
witli  burnt- offerings  at  a  time  of  national  sorrow  and 
fasting."  They  were  doubtless,  then,  supplicatory  offer- 
ings, expressive  at  once  of  the  trust  and  the  desire  of 
the  covenant  people  of  God. 

Bloodless  offerings. — These  were  offered  on  the  altar 
of  the  fore-court  and  in  the  holy  place. 

1.  The  bloodless  offerings  on  the  altar  in  the  fore- 
court were  meat-offerings  and  drink-offerings.  The 
former  were  of  three  kinds,  Le.  ii. — meal,  bread  or  cake, 
and  groats.  These  were  all  mixed  with  oil  and  salt, 
and  were  without  leaven  or  honey.  Frankincense  is 
mentioned  in  connection  only  with  the  offerings  of 
meal  and  groats,  and  never  with  the  offerings  of  cake 
or  bread.  Of  these  offerings  only  a  portion,  called  rrew 
("  a  memorial,"  English  version),  was  consumed  by  fire 
on  the  altar.  The  remainder,  as  being  most  holy,  was 
assigned  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  Le.  ii.  3, 10,  who  were  to 
eat  it  in  a  holy  place,  Le.  vi.  ir>;  x.  r>,  13.  The  residue  of 
the  offering  of  cake  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  officiating 
priest  alone.  That  of  meal  and  groats  was  to  be  eaten 
by  all  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Le.  vii.  10.  The  frankincense 
accompanying  the  offering  was  wholly  consumed  on  the 
altar. 

Drink-offerings  are  not  mentioned  in  the  law  of 
sacrifice,  Le.  i.-viii.  They  are  first  described  and  en- 
joined in  Nu.  xv.  1-12,  and  the  law  is  here  introduced 
by  these  words,  "  W/ten  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of 
i/our  habitation;'  &c.  It  is  evident  from  this  phrase, 
and  from  other  incidental  allusions,  that  drink-offerings 
were  not  to  be  offered  along  with  the  meat-offering  till 
after  the  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land.  No  portion  of 
the  wine  of  this  offering  was  to  be  drunk  by  the  priests. 
Le.  x.  <),  12,  13,  nor  by  the  offerer.  Le.  vi.  n;,  23.  It  must 
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therefore  have  been  poured  out  wholly  upon  the  altar 
-most  probably  upon  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  as  it  lay 
npon  the  altar,  cf.  Ex.  xxx.  9;  Nu.  xv.  j. 

It  has  been  matter  of  controversy  whether  the  meat- 
offering  alone,  or  in  connection  with  the  drink- offering, 
could  be  presented  as  an  independent  offering,  or  whether 
it  always  followed  the  burnt-  and  peace-offerings.  It 
never  accompanied  the  sin- offerings.  Those  who 
maintain  that  it  was  an  independent  offering  affirm 
that  Le.  ii.  gives  the  law  for  this  sacrifice,  as  separate 
from,  but  co-ordinate  with,  the  three  animal  sacrifices; 
whilst  Xu.  xv.  xxviii.  xxix.  give  the  law  of  the  meat- 
and  drink-offerings,  which  were  subordinate  offerings, 
accompanying  two  of  the  animal  sacrifices.  The  UIK-S- 
tion  hangs  in  uncertainty.  No  instance  of  a  meat- 
offering presented  alone  is  given  in  Scripture.  The 
meat-offerings  offered  during  the  seven  da\s  of  tin- 
consecration  of  the  priest  wire  preceded  by  a  bleeding 
sacrifice.  The  substitute  fur  the  sin-oi!'crinir  was  nut 
a  true  meat-offering,  because  it  was  without  oil  and 
incense;  and  the  case  <>r'  the  jealousy-offering  was 
plainlv  exceptional.  Notwithstanding,  the  law  in 
Le.  ii.  gives  the  impiv.--.inn  of  the  meat-offering  as  a 
co-ordinate  sacrifice  with  the  three  bleeding  sacrifices. 
The  law  in  Numbers,  cli.  \v.  x\\;ii.  x\i\.,  enjoins  that 
burnt- offerings  and  peace-offerings  were  never  to  lie 
presented  without  a  meat-offering  accompanying  tin  m. 

'2.  The  bloodless  offerings  of  the  holy  place  were— 
'!)  the  meat-offering  on  the  table  uf  shuw-breacl  : 
(_)  the  oil  for  the  seven-branched  candle-tick:  and 
(•!)  the  incense  fur  the  altar  uf  incense,  ill  The  show- 
bread  (C"2  crT7.  LXX.  tiproi  irpoOiffCit}1;,  \  nl_rate.  /i<titt* 
proposition!*^  consisted  of  twelve  loaves,  which  were  re- 
newed every  sabbath  (.-"  Snu\v-iii;i:.\D  .  They  derived 
this  name  because  tln-v  were  s.-t  Before  the  face  of  (iod 
—i.e.  before  the  place  where  his  Jury  dwelt,  that  he 
mi'_'ht  see  them.  Their  number  corre-punded  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Each  loaf  was  baked 
of  two-tenths  uf  an  ephah  of  white  meal.  They  were 
placed  in  two  rows  or  piles  upon  the  table  in  the  holy 
place.  2Cli.  ii.  t,  along  with  incense.  LC.  x\iv.  7.  After 
their  removal  they  were  eaten  by  the  prints  in  a  holy 
place,  because  they  were  "most  holy  of  the  lire-ofl',  rin<_!- 
uf  Jehovah.''  They  were  so  called  because  their  ac- 
companiment of  incense,  culled  their  n-.i'iii-it/i  or  "me- 
morial" portion  was  burned.  Le  xxiv.  7.  The  cans  and 
howls  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  table  of  slmw- 
bread,  Ex.  xxv.  -_".i;  xx\vii.  n;-,  Nu.  u-.  7,  show  that  a  drink- 
offering  of  wine  must  have  accompanied  the  meat- 
offering of  cakes,  though  no  allusion  is  made  to  it. 
('2)  The  seven  lamps  placed  on  the  seven- branched 
candlestick  (,w  CANDLESTICK)  were  cleaned  every  morn- 
ing, and  filled  with  purest  olive-oil;  and  lit  everv  even- 
ing, so  as  to  burn  the  whole  night.  (3)  The  incen-e, 
burned  on  the  altar  of  incense  (ace  INCENSE],  was  com- 
pounded of  spices,  Ex.  xxx.  3i-3<*.  It  was  renewed  and 
rekindled  every  morning  and  evening,  so  as  to  lie  "a 
perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord  throughout  all  gener- 
ations," Ex.  xxx.  s.  This  service,  like  the  lighting  of 
the  lamps,  was  done  first  by  the  high-priest,  but  after- 
wards by  an  ordinary  priest,  cf.  Ex.  xxx.  7,  2<>;  Lc.  i.  !>. 

"The  three  offerings  of  the  holy  place  were  the 
characteristic  distinctions  of  that  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  priestly  nation  which  was  represented  by 
this  division  of  the  tabernacle,  as  a  nation  of  uninter- 
rupted prayer,  of  world-enlightening  knoicledf/e,  and  of 
successful  work  in  the  duties  of  its  vocation." 


[The  chief  writings  on  Old  Testament  Sacrifices  are:  Spencer 
Di.  Lijibus  Hebr<e<jni.i:i:  Outrani,  lie  Xuci'ij'ciis;  Witsius,  MifC'll. 
N<7'T.  lib.  ii.  diss.  '2;  Micluulis  on  Leviticus  and  Numbers; 
Baehr.  Syiiibolik do  Mufn.ischai  Ctdttts;  Riehm,  iib'.r  das  Xclndd- 
<>i\fe?:  Kurtz,  S<(cr(ricial  Wm-flnp  of  the  Old  Tittumcnt  vClavk's 
translation);  Magee's  nipsertatimi  mi  Atonenu  nt ;  Fairbaini's 
2'i/jioiii<ji/,  vol.  ii. ;  and  articles  in  Winer  and  Herzeg.  j  [j.  B.  r.  ] 

OG  [:il",  S>/,  from  root  to  baul,  >>c  crtwkul,  lie.  roinid\ 
was  kin^r  of  Bashan  at  the  time  when  Israel  approached 
from  the  wilderness  to  the  .Ionian  by  the  plains  of 
.Moab  to  enter  the  land  of  C'anaan.  They  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Sihon  kincr  of  the  Amorites,  requesting 
permission  to  pass  peaceably  through  his  territory,  Nu 
xxi.  :'l-::i.  But  tliis  prince  refused,  mustered  his  forces 
to  oppose  their  progress,  and  was  sigiujly  defeated. 
All  his  land  from  the  Annm  to  the  .labbuk,  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites.  They  now  approached  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
which  was  north  of  the  Jabbok.  (>'«  BASHAN.)  This 
arrogant  chieftain,  confiding  in  the  personal  prowess  of 
himself  and  his  army,  came  out  against  them,  and  was 
totally  discomfited  at  Kdivi  in  Bashan.  Nu  xxi.  ::::-:,> 
l)u.  xxix.  7.  His  .-ixty  eitie>.  including  his  two  capitals 
l-'.drei  and  Ashtaroth  in  the  region  of  Aigob.  yielded  to 
the  coni|Uerur.  Tlie  territory  uf  these  two  sovereigns 
was  afterwards  distributed  amone'  the  children  of 
Ktuli.  n.  the  cliildrcn  of  (lad.  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh. 

'I'he  native-;  of  the>e  kingdoms  were  principally 
Amorites.  IK>.  iii  8.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  tall 
stature  and  surpassing  strength,  as  we  learn  troin  Amu-, 
eh.  ii. !», '•  Yet  destroyed  1  the  Amurite  before  them, 
\\hose  hei.ht  was  like  the  height  of  the  cedars,  and  lie 
was  >troiig  as  the  oaks;  yet  I  destroyed  his  fruit  from 
above,  and  hi>  roots  from  beneath."  Og  himself,  how- 
ever, was  the  only  one  \\lio  remained  "of  the  remnant 
of  the  Kephaim."  DC.  iii  11,  a  gigantic  and  powerful  race, 
who  are  found  dwelling  in  early  times  in  Ashtemth 
Karnaim.  Go  xiv.  :,,  and  in  all  l'>a>han,  -\\hich  had  been 
called  the  land  of  the  Hephaim  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Amurite.s,  De.  iii  13.  '1  he  Anakim  and  Kmim  \\lio  in 
habited  tile  land  colnjUered  by  -Moab  were  also  counted 
a<  llephaim,  DC.  ii. '.i-ll.  This  wide-sjiread  race  are  also 
to  be  traced  on  the  west  uf  the  .Ionian,  in  the  valley  uf 
Ii'ephaim  i  Wady  el  \\'.-rd  ,  south-west  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  w,tv  to  r.ethlehem,  Jos  \v.  -,  in  jiart  of  .Mount 
Kphraim.  Jos.xvii  \.\  and  among  the  l'hili>tines,  2  Sa.  xxi. 
lfi-22.  It  seems  probable  from  their  laiiiMiage.  so  far  as 
we  can  judu'e  from  their  jn-uper  names,  that  they  were 
of  Sh(.-mite  origin,  and  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countrv  before  the  arrival  of  the  Canaanites.  With  Og 
they  disappeared  from  Penca,  though  another  remnant 
of  them  lingered  among  the  Philistines  till  the  time  of 
David.  They  were  of  gigantic  stature,  and  Og  was  no 
degenerate  scion  of  the  stock.  We  are  not  informed  of 
his  height.  But  "  his  couch  "  or  stretcher  (perhaps  used 
as  a  palanquin,  AMI.  iii.  r/  "was  a  couch  of  iron:  is  it  not 
in  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon?  nine  cubits  was 
the  length  thereof  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it, 
after  the  cubit  of  a  man."'  If  we  assume  the  cubit  of 
an  ordinary  man  to  be  a  foot  and  a  half,  this  couch 
would  be  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  long.  This  would 
accommodate  a  man  of  ten  or  eleven  feet.  But  we  may 
presume  that  in  this  portentous  bed  Og  allowed  himself 
ample  scope  and  verge,  that  it  might  be  an  imposing 
object  to  the  spectator.  We  need  not  suppose  him  to 
have  been  more  than  a  match  in  height  for  <  loliath. 
who  was  six  cubits  and  a  span,  or  nine  feet  nine  inches. 
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Maimoiiides  thinks  that  the  bed  was  a  third  longer 
than  the  man.  and  in  that  case  Og  would  have  been 
nine  feet.  This  height  is  not  without  a  near  approach 
to  it  even  in  mndern  times.  Keil  on  De.  iii.  11,  tells 
of  an  Irishman  who  appeared  in  Berlin  in  the  year 
1S/J7.  who  was  himself  ei^lit  feet  four  inches  high, 
and  had  a  irrand-unde  measuring  nine  feet  one  inch. 
Charles  Byrne  or  O'Briui,  who  died  in  17S3,  measured 
eight  feet  four  inches.  Maximinus  the  emperor  exceeded 
eight  feet.  Pliny  reports  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
Ca'sar  there  was  an  Arab  named  (.'abbaras  who  was 
nearly  ten  feet  high.  The  couch  of  Og  may  have  been 
carried  with  him  in  ostentation,  and  in  some  hostile 
encounter  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ammonites 
and  been  carried  oft'  as  a  trophy.  At  all  events  this  is 
a  possible  way  of  accounting  for  its  being  in  Kabbah 
their  capital.  The  notion  that  it  was  not  a  couch  but 
a  sarcophagus  of  basalt,  though  advocated  by  Miclmelis, 
Vater,  Winer,  and  others,  is  not  plausible. 

( >g's  ureat  stature  and  iron  stretcher  afforded  tempt- 
ing subjects  for  fabulous  embellishment.  Accordingly 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  3000  years,  to  have  been  born 
therefore  before  the  deluge,  to  have  escaped  the  flood 
of  waters  by  wading  beside  the  ark,  or  riding  upon  it, 
to  have  had  the  aforesaid  lied  for  a  cradle,  to  have  been 
120  cubits  when  full  grown,  to  have  roasted  a  fish  at 
the  sun,  &c.  These  are  sufficient  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  wild  absurdity  of  the  rabbinical  and  Ma- 
hometan legends,  and  the  sobriety  and  verisimilitude 
of  the  scriptural  narrative.  An  apocryphal  book  of 
Og  is  said  to  have  been  condemned  by  pope  Gela- 
sius.  [j.G.M.J 

OIL.  Much  use  was  made  of  oil  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  many  allusions  to  it  are 
found  in  their  sacred  and  other  writings.  It  was  em- 
ployed as  an  article  of  food,  serving  to  a  large  extent 
the  purposes  of  butter  in  this  country;  in  meat  or 
bread  offerings,  sometimes  poured  on  them,  at  other 
times  mixed  with  them;  as  a  cosmetic  for  the  refreshing 
and  adorning  of  the  person;  as  the  special  instrument  of 
consecration  to  holy  offices;  as  a  healing  medicament; 
as  the  chief  source  of  artificial  light,  and  partly  also  as 
a  perfume  in  the  last  offices  of  affection  and  respect 
for  the  dead.  But  as  all  these  subjects  are  treated 
elsewhere,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  details 
here — see  ANOINTING,  BURIAL,  FOOD,  LAMP,  OFFEE- 
INC;,  SPICES;  and  for  the  great  source  of  supply  in  this 
important  article,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it,  OLIVE- 
TREE. 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  The  topics  to  be  taken  up 
in  this  article  are.  A.  The  tt.tt,  and  B.  The  interpreta- 
tion, of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;  and  the  plan  of 
treatment  is  as  follows : — 

A.  THE  TEXT. 

Substantial  accuracy  of  the  present  text. 

I.  Criticism  of  the  Pre-masoretic  text. 

1.  Parallel  passages  of  the  Old   Testament.— 

Critical  conjecture. 

2.  New  Testament  quotations. 

3.  The  Alexandrian  text. 

4.  The  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch. 

II.  Criticism  of  the  Masoretic  text. 

1.  The  Masora, 

2.  Manuscripts. 

3.  Versions. 

4.  The  received  text  (text us  reccptttn). 


i'>.  INTERPRETATION. 

1.  Grammatical  and  historical  interpretation. 

2.  Deeper  sense  or  meaning. 

o.    Abuse  of  deeper  sense — allegorical  interpre- 
tation. 

4.  New  Testament  interpretation  of  Old. 
A.  THE  TEXT. — Under  this  head  two  subjects  of 
inquiry  are  embraced,  the  first  relating  to  the  external 
aspect  of  the  text  (the  forms  of  the  letters,  the  punctua- 
tion, and  accentuation),  the  second  to  its  internal  and 
essential  character.  As  to  the  f tinner  of  these,  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detailed  investigation, 
but  rathei-  to  state  the  results  which  are  now  generally 
acquiesced  in  by  competent  inquirers.  It  is  now  agreed 
that  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  presents  itself 
to  the  eye  in  opening  a  Hebrew  Bible,  is  very  different 
from  that  which  it  originally  bore.  In  the  first  place, 
the  whole  apparatus  of  vowel-points  and  accents,  with 
which  the  text  has  long  been  loaded,  must  be  set  aside 
if  we  would  reproduce  the  original  text.  In  the  second 
place,  the  characters  or  letter-forms  now  in  use  are 
different  from  the  original  ones.  The  characters  in 
which  Moses  wrote  his  laws.  David  his  psalms,  and 
Isaiah  his  prophecies,  were  not  those  in  which  we  now 
read  them.  The  square  form  of  writing  now  in  use 
was  not  introduced  till  the  canon  was  closed  or  almost 
closed.  Only  the  latest,  if  any,  of  the  Old  Testament 
books  were  originally  written  in  that  character,  which 
was  probably  an  importation  from  the  East  brought  in 
along  with  the  Chaldee  language,  and  by  which  the 
ancient  Hebrew  writing  was  gradually  superseded,  just 
as  the  Hebrew  language  was  superseded  by  the  Chaldee. 
It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  new  light 
should,  if  possible,  be  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  Scriptures  during  the  centuries 
which  separated  the  age  of  Malachi  from  the  Christian 
era.  For  to  these  centuries  we  must  trace  the  gradual 
disuse  of  the  Hebrew7  language  and  writing,  the  closing 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  and  the  earliest  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek, — all  events  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  biblical  student,  and  indeed  to 
the  Christian  world,  but  with  regard  to  which  we  have 
very  little  reliable  testimony  to  guide  our  inquiries  and 
decision.  In  the  meantime,  using  as  best  we  may  the 
information  that  is  available  with  regard  to  the  least 
important  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  just  mentioned,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  acquiesce  in  what  may  be  described 
as  the  now  received  opinion,  that  almost  the  whole,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  originally 
written  in  a  character  different  from  the  present  square 
character,  and  closely  resembling  that  which  was  in  use 
among  the  Phoenicians,  and  which  has  been  preserved 
!  essentially  unchanged  even  to  the  present  day  by  the 
Samaritans. 

Passing  now  from  the  external  aspect  of  the  text 
;  to  its  internal  and  essential  character,  we  approach  an 
I  inquiry  compared  with  which  all  investigations  into  the 
forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters  and  such  matters  are  of 
little  moment  (or  rather,  we  should  say,  an  inquiry 
which  gives  to  such  investigations  all  the  value  they 
possess),  viz.  have  we  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  re- 
garding the  present  received  text  of  our  printed  Hebrew 
Bibles  as  a  genuine  text,  as  a  substantially  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  text  which  was  in  the  pre-ehristian 
centuries  received  and  recognized  as  genuine  and 
canonical  by  the  Jewish  church  ?  May  we  confidently 
accept  our  present  text  as  conveying  to  us  in  their  in- 
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tegrity  the  successive  revelations  vouchsafed  by  God  to  do  nut  belong  in  the  scholar  or  divine  exclusively:  they 
the  church  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord  I  To  this  concern  and  interest  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  Eng- 
question  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give  an  immediate  and  .  lish  Bible  scarcely  less  than  the  student  of  the  Hebrew- 
decided  answer  in  the  affirmative.  There  can  be  no  and  Greek  originals.  For  in  the  Bible  (original  and 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  they  appear  in  translated  alike^  there  are  two  phenomena  or  classes  of 
our  printed  Bibles,  do  convey  to  us  the  substantial  j  phenomena,  bearing  upon  our  present  inquiry,  which 
truth  which  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  to  the  Hebrew  !  cannot  but  arrest  attention,  and  have  long  been  sources 
nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  We  are  well  aware  :  uf  perplexity  as  well  to  the  unlearned  as  to  the  learned, 
that  formerly  (as  in  some  quarters  still)  the  statement  j  They  are  the  following.  And  they  introduce  us  to 
just  made  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  sum-  ;  what  are  really  the  two  principal  problems  which  it  is 
cient,  or  as  answering  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  It  the  part  of  the  sacred  critic  to  endeavour  to  solve :  — 
has  frequently  been  contended  most  strenuously,  and  !  1.  There  are  various  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  largest  resources  of  learning  and  ability  by  ,.f  which  we  have  two  copies  transmitted  to  us,  both 
many  Protestant  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  cent  my.  '  now  forming  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  yet  the  one 
that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  come  down  to  us  not  '  by  no  means  agreeing  in  all  parts  with  the  other,  but, 
merely  in  a  form  substantially  accurate,  but  so  care-  '  on  the  contrary,  presenting  many  variations  of  greater 
fully  preserved  from  all  error  of  every  kind,  that  it  is  or  loss  importance.  And. 


•2.   There  are  many  pas-ages  of   the  Old   Testament 
Inch  are  quoted   in   the   New  in  a  form  more  or  les> 


even  now,  notwithstanding  the  lap>e  of  so  many  ages, 
quite  possible  to   reproduce  the   sacred  text  in  every 

part  exactly  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  the  sacred  j  different  from  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the  present 
writer.  It  has  never,  indeed,  been  attempted  to  deny  Hebrew-text.  The  discussion  of  these  and  other  related 
that  various  readings  do  exist,  or  to  a>-  rt  that  any  questions  will  form  the  first  and  most  important  divi- 
one  extant  manuscript  contain-  the  text  in  its  purity  sion  of  our  subject,  which  may  be  entitled— 
without  any  mixture  of  error.  But  it  was  Ion-  stre- 
nuously maintained  (and  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
was  thought  to  bo  involved  in  the  is-ue  of  the  con- 
troversy) that  not  the  smallest  fragment  of  the  sacred  tions  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  are  quoted  from  the 
text  had  been  lost,  that  every,  even  the  minutest,  por-  earlier  Scriptures.  The  historical  chapters  of  the  book 
tion  of  it  existed  somewhere,  and  that  if  not  found  in  one  ,,f  Isaiah,  eh.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  are  repeated  in  '2  Ki.  xviii.-xx. 
manuscript  it  would  be  found  in  another.  Itisevident  The  last  chapter  of  Jeremiah  reappears  in  2  Ki.xxiv.xxv. 
that  a  doctrine  of  this  sort  ha-  no  practical  value:  for.  of  J's.  xviii.  we  have  two  copies,  one  in  '2  Sa.  xxn. 
what  comfort  to  the  church  to  know  infallibly  that  the  (  \,mpare  al>o  Ge.  xlvi.  with  Nu.  xxvi.:  and  K/r.  ii.  with 
true  text  exists  somewhere,  if  we  are  not  at  the  same  Ne.  vii.  The  reader  will  find  a  list  of  the  variations 
time  furnished  with  the  means  of  finding  out  where  it  is.  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  most  of  the  foregoing 
and  of  infallibly  distinguishing  it  when  discovered  from  pas-ages  in  the  notes  to  Cappelli  Crlt.  .S/c.  ^,,1.  i.  p.  30-11, 
tin  fal.-e  '  Moreover,  the  doctrine  has  no  real  founda- 


Are  we  to  regard 


.  IT::.).     See  also    K.-nnio.tt.    /;/'<//«    llcbraica  (\o\.  u. 

tion  on  which  to  iv.-t:  being  entirely  a   deduction  from     ,,.  :_•:,  x,-    ;  and  *t<tti  <>f  I'riittal  //•'</•«'•  Ti.rt  (vol.  i.) 
certain  theoretical  views  as  to  what  is  fitting  and  not 
fitting  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  I'.ein--.  and  making  no 
appeal  whatever  to  facts.      On  this,  as  on  some  other 

r  da     have  found  it  ne-     scriptures,  or  as  a  deviation  (intentional  or  otherwise) 


The  question  to  be  determined  is 

each  of  the  textual  variations  thus   brought  to  light  as 
;i  blunder  to  be  corrected  in  one  or  other  of  the  parallel 
points,  Christian  scholars  of  our  day  have  found  it  ne-     scriptures,  or  as 

cessary  to  abandon  the  extreme  position,  \\hich  was  as  on  the  part  of  the  later  writer  from  the  language  of  the 
valiantly  defended  as  it  was  injudiciously  chosen  by  their  earlier?  Jn  considering  this  question  a,  distinction 
predecessors  of  the.  -eventeenth  century.  It  is  sufficient  must  he  made  between  two  classes  of  parallel  passages: 
for  the  church  to  be  assured  that  the  text  of  the  Old  the  one  class  consisting  of  those  in  which  the  same 
Testament  Scriptures  is  substantially  accurate,  and  story  is  told,  or  the  same  sentiments  expressed,  by  two 
that,  though  we  frankly  admit  that  it  is  impossible  .litlerent  writers,  and  the  later  writer  avails  himself  of 
now  to  reproduce  the  original  text  in  all  its  entireness  the  language  of  the  earlier,  though  it  may  lie  without 
—not  a  word  or  letter  added,  omitted,  or  changed—  it  any  very  exacf  "}•  servile  adherence  in  every  word  and 
/.•>•  possible  still  to  obtain  a  text  approximating  to  the  '  clause:  the  other,  consisting  of  those  in  winch  a  public 


original  so  closely  as  to  answer  every  purpose  for  which 
the  Scriptures  were  given,  quite  as  well  as  if  the  very 
autographs  of  the  sacred  writers  or  their  assistants  had 
been  preserved  to  the  present  time  safe  and  uninjured. 
Still,  though  the  present  text  is  sufficiently  accurate 
to  answer  all  practical  purposes,  as  the  record  of  God's 
revelations  of  truth  to  the  Jewish  church,  and  though 
no  improvement  of  the  text  is  to  be  hoped  for  which 
will  present  these  revelations  in  a  different  light  or 


or  other  document  is  inserted  in  two  separate  records. 
It  would  seem  that  such  variations  as  are  met  with  in 
passages  of  the  former  description  are  more  likely  to  be 
designed  and  original,  being  probably  traceable  to  the 
free  use  which  the  later  writer  made  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  earlier;  and  that  variations  met  with 
in  passages  of  the  latter  description  are  more  likely  to 
be  blunders  arising  from  the  negligence  of  transcribers 
and  similar  causes.  But  this  anticipation  is  only 


render  them  more  distinct  or  impressive,  it  is  neverthe-  :  partially  realized;   inasmuch  as  errors  of   transcription 

less  the  duty  of  the  biblical  student,  not  satisfied  with  ;  are  found  in  the  former  class  of  passages,  and  altera- 

this  general  result,  however  important  and  consolatory,  ,  tions  obviously  designed  are  found  in  the  latter.     Let 

minutely  to  investigate  the  history  and  present  condi-  :  us  illustrate  this  by  four  examples,  two  of  each  class, 
tion  of  "the  sacred  text,   and   in  particular  to  consider         (I.}  The  very  remarkable  prophecy  contained  in  Is. 

whether  the  text,  good  as  it  is.  may  not  be  improved,  ii.  1-4,  is  found  also  in  Mi.  iv.  1-3.     The  variations 

and  what  are  the  materials  of  which  we  may  avail  i  are  few  and   of  no  great  importance.      But.    such  as 

ourselves  for  this  purpose.     These  are  matters  which  they  are,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  text 
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of  either  of  these  passages  ever  (littered  from  what  it 
is  now.  It  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  present  inquiry 
whether  Micah  borrowed  from  Isaiah,  or  Isaiah  from 
Mieah,  or  botli  from  an  older  prophet.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  later  writer  made  it  a 
matltT  of  conscience  to  reproduce  in  everv  minute 
particular  the  language  of  his  predecessor.  His  heart 
was  too  full  of  the  great  thought  embodied  in  the  lan- 
guage to  permit  him  to  be  minutely  attentive  to  every 
fold  of  the  dress  in  which  it  had  been  presented.  Pos- 
sibly also,  the  ({notation  was  made  from  memory;  and, 
if  so,  the  wonder  is  not  that  any  varieties  of  expression 
are  found  in  it,  but  that  they  are  so  few  and  so  trivial. 
In  such  a  ease  as  this,  therefore,  it  would  be  quite 
unwarrantable  to  correct  the  one  passage  from  the 
other.  The  text  in  both  passages  is  accurate  and  genuine, 
and  any  attempted  emendations  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing the  two  passages  into  rigid  harmony  would  cer- 
tainly be  alterations  for  the  worse,  not  for  the  better. 

(2.)  The  prophecy  of  Xathan  in  2  Sa.  vii.  occupies 
a  very  conspicuous  position  iu  the  Old  Testament,  and, 
as  we  might  expect,  the  whole  narrative  is  repeated  in 
1  Ch.  (ch.  xviU,  not,  however,  without  a  very  considerable 
number  of  alterations.  In  this  case  also,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  most  of  the  alterations  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  author  of  Chronicles,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
various  readings.  As  is  usual,  the  later  writer  makes  a 
free  use  of  the  earlier  narrative,  adapting  it  and  the 
language  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  time.  Thus  he  writes  Til  for  TTT,  prefers 
CYTS  to  rnrr  or  ':IK,  sometimes  substitutes  mD-7p  for 
nr^m,  kingdom,  and  alters  or  omits  words  or  clauses 
which  appear  to  him  obscure  or  unessential.  The  most 
remarkable  omission  is  in  ver  1 3  as  compared  with  ver. 
14  of  the  narrative  in  Samuel.  Compare  also  ver.  17 
with  ver.  19  of  Samuel.  Still,  though  it  is  evident 
that  most  of  the  variations  between  the  two  narratives 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  design  of  the  later  author,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  errors  of  transcription,  we  do 
not  think  that  all  of  them  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  Two  examples  may  be  given,  in  the  one  of  which 
the  text  in  Chronicles  may  fittingly  be  corrected  by  that 
in  Samuel,  in  the  other  the  text  in  Samuel  may  be  cor- 
rected by  that  in  Chronicles.  In  1  Ch.  xvii.  IS,  19,  we 
read,  "What  can  David  speak  more  to  thee  fur  the 
honour  of  thy  servant,  T^rgrrtA  TQ27.  .  .  .  For  thy  SER- j 
VAXT'S  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own  heart  hast  thou 
done  all  this  greatness."  Not  to  mention  the  difficulty  in 
the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  in  ver.  IS,  it  is  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  the  whole  passage  is  quite  out  of  ; 
harmony  with  the  context.  And.  accordingly,  on  turn- 
ing to  the  corresponding  verses  in  Samuel,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  sentiment  expressed  very  different 
indeed,  the  words  being,  "  And  what  can  David  sav 
more  unto  thee  .  .  .  for  thy  WORD'S  sake,  and  accord- 
ing to  thine  own  heart,"  &c.,  ver.  20,  21.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  the 
erroneous  readings  in  Chronicles  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
similarity  between  -Qib  and  -\-^±  in  the  former  of  the  | 
two  verses,  and  -pot  and  -pnr  in  the  latter.  It  may 
be  added,  that  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Chroni-  ' 
cles  the  objectionable  words  are  omitted. 

The  other  example  is  in  2  Sa.  vii.  23,  compared  with 
1  Ch.  xvii.  21.  In  the  former  we  read,  according  to 
the  authorized  translation  :  "  What  one  nation  in  the 
earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel,  whom  God 
went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make 
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him  a  name  and  to  do  for  you  great  things  and  terrible, 
for  tlii/  land,  before  ilnj  people  (\:2Tp  from  before),  whom 
thou  redeemedst  to  thee  from  Egypt  [from]  the  nations 
and  their  gods."  The  text  of  this  verse  is  obviously 
very  confused;  and,  in  order  to  extract  from  it  some 
tolerable  sense,  our  translators  have  rendered  »:ETD  as 
if  it  were  •>:&,  and  have  inserted  from  without  any 
authority  towards  the  close.  Now,  without  venturing 
to  affirm  that  the  text  in  Chronicles  is  to  be  received 
as  in  every  particular  the  true  and  genuine  one,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  borrowing  from  it  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  an  important  emendation  of  the  text  in 
Samuel,  viz.  the  substitution  of  ^n:'1?,  to  drive  out,  for 
•ppN5?  (the  words  are  very  similar),  />,/•  ihij  land.  This 
will  allow  us  to  give  '?p  its  proper  force,  and  render 
:  unnecessary  the  insertion  of  the  unauthorized  from; 
the  meaning  of  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  when  thus 
corrected  being  as  follows:  "To  drive  out  from  before 
thy  people,  whom  thou  redeemedst  to  thee  from  Egypt, 
;  nations  and  their  gods." 

(3.)  The  two  remaining  examples  are  of  a  different 
description,  consisting  not  of  historical  or  prophetical 
1  passages  freely  made  use  of  by  a  later  writer,  but  of 
documents  of  which  we  have,  so  to  speak,  two  editions. 
The  first  is  David's  noble  song  of  thanksgiving,  of  which 
two  copies  have  come  down  to  us,  the  one  incorporated 
with  the  history  in  2  Sa.  xxii.,  the  other  with  the  psalm- 
book  as  Ps.  xviii.  Now,  on  comparing  these  two  copies 
of  the  same  song,  we  find  scarcely  a  single  line  of  the 
one  exactly  identical  with  the  corresponding  line  of  the 
other;  some  of  the  variations  being  of  extremely  little 
importance,  others  of  greater  moment.  The  question 
here  again  arises:  How  are  these  variations  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  How  comes  it  that  two  copies  of  the 
same  song,  handed  down  to  us  in  the  same  volume, 
should,  though  identical  in  the  general  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, in  the  train  of  thought  and  in  the  order  of  the 
verses,  present  so  many  minute  differences  in  the  details 
of  the  composition?  On  first  thoughts,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  conclude,  somewhat  rashly,  that  all  the  varia- 
tions must  be  regarded  as  errors  of  transcription,  and 
that  in  this  case  there  is  no  room  for  the  hypothesis  of 
design  on  the  part  of  the  author  creditor,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  here  the  case  not  of  an  independent  author 
adapting  to  his  own  purpose  the  materials  furnished 
by  previous  writers,  but  of  a  collector  giving  insertion 
to  a  document  which,  one  would  suppose,  it  is  his 
duty  to  present  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of 
the  original  author.  On  comparing,  however,  the 
psalm  with  the  history,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  varia- 
tions cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  For  exam- 
ple, the  very  first  words  of  the  psalm,  "  I  will  love  thee, 
()  Lord,  mv  strength,"  do  not  appear  in  the  other  copy: 
and  of  this  the  only  admissible  explanation  plainly  is, 
that  the  words  in  question  constitute  an  authorized 
addition  to  the  song  in  its  original  form,  the  addition 
being  made  probably  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it 
more  perfectly  to  liturgical  use.  If  this  explanation 
be  admitted,  it  follows  that  of  this  song  there  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  two  authorized  editions,  the  one, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  history,  presenting  the  song 
in  its  original  form,  the  other  presenting  it  in  the 
slightly  altered  form  which  was  given  to  it  when  in- 
corporated with  the  authorized  hymn  -  book  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  In  this  way  a  considerable  number  of 
the  variations  may  be  accounted  for;  but  not  by  any 
means  all  of  them.  For,  with  regard  to  many  of  them, 
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it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  useful  purpose  which  the  author  or  editor,  and  not  to  the  copyist;  and,   in 

could  be  served  by  their  introduction;  and  several  of  all  such  cases,  both  forms  of  the  passage  must  be  pre- 

them  are  just  the  sort  of  alterations  which  most  usually  .  served,  as  belonging  equally  to  the  sacred  text. 
arise  from  the  mistake  of  transcribers,  as,  for  example.         (//.)  That,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable  number  of 

the  interchange  of  letters  of  similar  form,  the  transpo-  variations  still  remain  which  cannot  be  accounted  fur 

sition  of  letters,  &c.  (thus  for  tm,  and  he  vax  «•<'».  in  in  this  way,  but  probably  arose  through  oversight  in 


2  Sa.  xxii.  11,  we  find  in  1's.  xviii.  11  (Id), 


and  In      transcription.1      In  such  cases  it  is  allowable  to  correct 


did  fttf;  and  for 


,  in  '2  Sa.  xxii.  4'i,   we  find  i;im     the  more  faultv  text  by  the  more  accurate;  but,  in  the 


in  Ps.  xviii.  4t)  (45)).  The  text  in  Samuel  is  the  mure  absence  of  any  external  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
antique  in  form,  as,  for  example,  in  the  more  sparing  the  reading  which  we  prefer,  such  corrections  must  be 
insertion  of  vowel  letters;  but  that  of  the  Psalm  ap-  introduced  with  caution,  and  might  perhaps  with  greater 


pears  to  have 

there  is  little  doubt  that  for  -i:.  -J  Sa.  xxii.  :'('..  we 
ou^'ht  to  read  "c:.  as  in  the  Psalm:  and  in  ver.  LK,  rss' 
of  Samuel  ought  to  be  read  nrw  or  nPN  'r.  as  in  the 
Psalm,  and  in  the  second  clause  also  the  reading  in  the 
Psalm  is  much  to  be  preferred.  So  in  verses  :•>:>.  (1,47. 
4Q.  On  the.  other  hand,  in  verses  5,  4:1,  the  ridings 
in  Samuel  may  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  Psalm. 

(4.)  Our  last  example  is  the  dee.dogue.  of  which  we 
have  two  editions,  in  K\.  xx  and  IV.  \  ..  I  let  ween  which 
there  are  not  a  fe\v  differences,  some  of  considerable  im 
portaneo.  J'.ntit  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  these 
differences  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  tlie  copvi-t; 
certainly  the  more  important  of  them  must  be  traced  to 
the  author.  Th>-y  are  principally  to  be  found  in  the 
fourth  and  tenth  commandments;  in  the  latter  the 
two  first  clauses  are  transposed  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
a  slight  addition  and  alteration  made;  and  in  the 
former,  the  /r«lf  /«'<<!/•  of  K\odu>  U  exchaii--.  d  for  <>/,- 
ncrrc  in  Deuteronomy;  tlnj  <'<iti!,  U  expanded  into 
thiitt.  <>s  <(nd  tl'uK  f(.«  n,,d  nil  tl,i  i-nttl,  :  and  the 
•'reason  annexed"  in  Kxodus,  "  /•'•</•  m  xi.r  dai/*,"  &?., 
is  entirely  omitted  in  I  Vut>  n  >U"iny,  and  another 
statement  substituted  for  it.  ••'/'//•//  tl,;i  nian-aerraiil 
<i  ml  iiiuid-xcrraiit  until  ;•<.-•/  "x  "•<!!  us  limn:  a  in!  rfiiiem 
Ijir  that  t/inii  mitt  a  sen-ant  'in  tin  fund  ,<{  fc/i/jif."  &(•. 
The  other  alterations  are  of  less  importance.  In  each 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  commandments  the  clause,  "  .1 
tic  Lord  tlii  tinil  l<"ili  i-mnmaiidcd  tlcc,"  is  inserted  iu 
Deuteronomy,  the  promise  in  the  latter  being  also  ex- 
panded by  the  addition  of  the  clause,  "that  it  mav  be 
well  with  thee;"  and  in  the  ninth.  N-C:  TT.  /<</.<»  ti-!/in.<.<. 
is  substituted  for  i--c  tr.  Now  there  is  not  one  i,f 
these  variations  which  can  be  ceitainlv  traced  to  the 


arefullv  preserved.  Thus,  propriety  be  placed  in  the  margin  (as  was  the  practice 
with  the  ancient  Jewish  critics1)  than  incorporated  with 
the  text. 

Here  an  important  question  arises.  If  so  consider- 
able a  number  of  various  readings  are  discovered  on  a 
comparison  of  the  parallel  sections  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  same  narrative  or  prophecy  or  do- 
cument is  repeated  by  different  authors  or  editors,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  text  of  that  much  larger  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  does  not  exist  in  this 
double  form.'  Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that, 
the  umvpeated  portion  was  more  carefully  preserved 
than  the  repeated  portion'  Or.  is  it  probable  that,  if 
there  had  been  transmitted  to  u<  a  double  text  of  other 
sections  al-o  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  we  should 
have  discovered,  on  comparing  the  two  texts,  variations 
similar  in  character  and  equal  in  number  to  those 
which  appear  in  the  sections  of  which  a  double  text 
has  been  transmitted  to  us'  If.  for  example,  others 
of  the  Psalms  had  been  incorporated  with  the  history. 
or  if  some  of  the  Ivrics  which  ha\e  been  inserted  in 
the  history  had  been  added  to  the  psalm-book,  have  we 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  correspondence  in  those 
cases  would  be  more  complete  than  that  which  is 
found  to  exist  between  Ps.  xviii.  and  the  SOUL:  of 
'1  Sa.  xxii.'  There  certainly  docs  not  appear  any 
Around  to  anticipate  a  more  favourable  result  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  oth-  r.  And  hence  the  important 

conclusion:    tint,    in   tin    i'r'itii'i.-<iii   nf   ih<     Old    TiatdiiKiit 

xcrijiturc*,  critical  conjccturt  may  sometimes  In  Inn/  n 
I'niir.-fi-  t<>  <i*  n  meanxof  textual  emendation.  If  the  text  of 
a  passage  of  Scripture  may  legitimately  receive  correc- 
tion from  another  ancient  scriptural  copy  of  the  satire 
pa-sage,  surely  those  passages  of  which  no  such  ancient 
second  copy  exists,  and  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  are 


oversight  of  a  transcriber.    It  is,  indeed,  on  first  thoughts,     not  less  likelv  to  stand  in  need  of  emendation  than  tli 


surprising  that  any  writer,  however  conscious  of  tht 
guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  should  have  ventured  tc 
depart  even  in  the  minutest  particular  from  the 


others,  oiiu'lit  not  to  be  shut  out  for  ever  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  improvement.  True,  we  may  avail  ourselves, 
and  we  ouu'ht  to  the  very  utmost  to  avail  ourselves,  of 


si  ma  nrlM  of  a  document  which  had  been  stamped  in     the  extant  manuscripts  and   versions  and  other  critical 

so  special  a  manner  with  the  impress  of  Heaven.      It  is, 

perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  example  of  that  completi 

mastery  of  the  essential  over  the  accidental,  of  the  spirit     portions   of    the    Old    Testament    were    written    more 

over  the  letter,  which  distinguishes   the  entire  revela-     than  two  thousand  years   before  the  date  of  the  oldest 

tiou  at  once  of   the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.  (  existing  manuscript,    and    more  than  twelve  hundred 


helps:  but  these,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  comparative 
recency,   not    unfrequently    prove    insufficient.     Some 


But  to  explain  this  phenomenon  does  not  fall  within 
our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
most  of  the  variations  are  evidently  to  be  traced  to 


before  the  composition  of  any  version.      It  is  obviouf 
therefore,  that  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  text 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  comparison  of  manuscripts 


the  first  composition  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and     and  versions.      Not  a  few  errors  must  have  crept  into 
that  none  of  them  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty     it  at  a  date  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  earliest  of  our 
be  placed  in  the  category  of  various  readhi: 
pare  what  is  said  under  DECALOGUE.) 


(Com-     critical   helps;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  remove  these. 
From  the  four  examples  of  parallel  passages  which 


have    been    under    review,    the    following    conclusions 
have  been  elicited  : — 

(a.)  That  most  of  the  variations  are  to  be  traced  to 


1  The  variations  of  this  class  would  have  appeared  still  more 
numerous,  had  we  selected  our  examples  of  parallel  passages 
from  those  which  are  occupied  with  lists  of  names  or  numbers. 
—See  Kennieotfs  Disxirtutlon  on  the  Slate  of  tin-  1',-inUd  ll,briu- 
Tuct,  p;irt  1st. 
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recourse  may  legitimately  be  hud,  where  there  is  no 
parallel  passage  to  help  us,  to  critical  conjecture.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
very  dangerous  instrument  to  handle,  and,  except  when 
skilfully  applied,  is  quite  as  likely  to  injure  as  to  im- 
prove. (Ilottingeri  Thesaurus  I'liilol.  p.  2u(i,  Ac.;  Cappelli  Crit.  !S;xc. 
vi.  c.  II;  Glassii  I'hil.  Sac.  by  Bauer,  vol.  ii.  p.  411,  ice.) 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  "the  condition 
of  the  text  antecedent  to  the  closing  of  the  canon  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  as  belonging  to  a  period 
with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do"  (Havernick's  Introd.  to 
Old  Testament,  Clark's  Transl.  p.  •>-(}).  But  this  view  can  be 
maintained  only  on  the  ground  that  at  the  period  when 
the  canon  was  closed,  the  text  of  the  books  received  as 
sacred  was  adjusted  and  purged  of  all  errors  under  the 
unerring  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  An  idea  of 
this  sort  prevailed  among  the  later  -Jews,  who  had  a 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  sacred  books,  having 
been  lost  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  were  restored 
by  Ezra  the  scribe.  But,  though  there  may  lie  under 
this  tradition  a  certain  basis  of  truth,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  either  in  Ezra's  days  or  afterwards  there 
took  place  a  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  conducted  in  such  a  manner  anil  under  such 
guidance,  as  to  give  to  the  resulting  text  an  authority 
against  which  there  is  no  room  for  appeal. 

While,  however,  we  cannot  assent  to  the  arbitrary 
limitation  of  the  province  of  sacred  criticism  which 
Havernick  would  establish,  and  which,  could  it  be 
established  on  legitimate  grounds,  would  certainly  save 
a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  we  very  heartily  concur  with 
him  in  another  remark  which  he  makes  in  the  same 
connection,  viz.  that  "in  the  preservation  of  the  min- 
utest differences  between  parallel  passages  we  have  a 
direct  testimony  to  the  conscientiousness"  with  which 
the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  was  treated  by  those  who 
first  collected  them  into  one  volume. 

2.  Xa<:  Testament  quotations,  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  These 
quotations  are  numerous,  and,  on  comparing  them  with 
the  original,  the  correspondence  is  far  from  being  so 
exact  as  we  might  anticipate.  In  the  following  ex- 
amples, the  translation  of  the  Authorized  Version  is 
retained : — 

Mic.  v.  2.  But  them,  Bethle- 
hem Kphrata,  though  them  be 
little  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he 
come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be 
ruler  in  Israel. 

Is.  xl.  3.  The  voice  of  him  that 
cricth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  God. 

Mai.  iii.  1.  Behold,  I  will  send 
my  messenger,  and  lie  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  before  me. 

Is.  xxix.  13.  ...  And  their 
fear  toward  me  is  taught  by  the 
precept  of  men. 

Ps.  xvi.  9.  Therefore  my  heart 
is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth. 

Ge.  xlvi.  27.  All  the  souls  of 
the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came 
into  Egypt,  were  threescore  and 
ten  (in  LXX.  seventy-five). 

Hab.  i.  5.  Behold  ye  among 
the  heathen,  and  regard  and 
wonder  marvellously. 

Am.  ix.  12.  That  they  may 
possess  the  remnant  of  Eiloia. 


Mat.  ii.  6.  And  thou,  Bethle- 
hem, in  the  land  of  Judah,  art 
not  the  least  among  the  princes 
of  Judah,  for  out  of  thee  shall 
come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule 
my  people  Israel. 

Mat.  iii.  3.  The  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight. 

Mat.  xi.  10.  Behold,  I  send 
my  messenger  before  thy  face, 
which  shall  prepare  thy  way  be- 
fore thee. 

Mat.  xv.  9.  But  in  vain  do 
they  worship  me,  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men. 

Ac.  ii.  16.  Therefore  did  my 
heart  rejoice,  and  my  tongue  was 
glad. 

Ac.  vii.  14.  Then  sent  Joseph 
and  called  his  father  Jacob  to 
him,  and  all  his  kindred,  three- 
score and  fifteen  souls. 

Ac.  xiii.  41.  Behold,  ye  de- 
spisers,  and  wonder  and  perish. 

Ac.  xv.  17.  That  the  residue 
of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord. 


Ro.x  11.  Whosoever believeth 

on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

Eo  x.  18.  Their  sound  went 
into  all  the  earth. 

Ho.  xv.  12.  There  shall  be  a 
root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that  shall 
rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles,  in 
him  shall  the  Gentiles  trust. 

He.viii.  9.  Because  they  con- 
tinued not  in  my  covenant,  and 
I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the 
Lord. 

He.  x.  5.  Sacrifice  and  offer- 
ing thou  wouldest  not,  but  a 
body  ha  ;t  thou  prepared  me. 

He.  xi.  21.  And  worshipped, 
leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  Mat'. 

Re.  ii.  17.  He  shall  rule  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron. 


Is.  xxviii.  16.  He  that  lie- 
lieveth  shall  not  make  haste. 

Ps.  xix.  4.  Their  line  is  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth. 

Is.  xi.  10.  In  that  day  there 
shall  Ijo  a  root  of  Jesse,  which 
shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the 
people ;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles 
seek. 

Je.  xxxi.  32.  ...  Which  my 
covenant  they  brake,  although  I 
was  an  husband  unto  them,  saith 
the  Lord. 

Ps.  xl.  7.  Sacrifice  and  c.MVr- 
ing  thou  didst  not  desire,  mine 
ears  hast  thou  opened. 

Ge.  xlvii.  31.  And  Israel 
bowed  him.-df  upon  the  bed'r 
head. 

Ps.  ii.  9.  Thou  shall  break 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron. 


The  foregoing  list  includes  the  most  important  pass- 
ages of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament  in  a  form  strikingly  different  from  that 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  Hebrew.  In  almost  all 
the  cause  of  the  difference  is  the  same,  viz.  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  did  not  quote  from  the  Hebrew, 
but  from  the  old  Greek  translation,  called  the  Septua- 
gint.  which,  at  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  was 
written,  had  come  into  extensive  use  and  had  attained 
a  high  degree  of  authority  wherever  the  Greek  language- 
was  spoken.  The  New  Testament  writers  do  not  always 
quote  from  the  LXX.,  but  they  usually  do,  not  indeed 
with  minute  accuracy  (for  it  was  their  practice  to  quott- 
freely,  and,  as  would  seem,  from  memory),  but  closely 
enough  to  show  it  was  the  .LXX.  they  had  in  mind  for 
the  most  part  and  not  the  Hebrew.  Into  the  detailed 
investigations  which  this  subject  opens  up  it  would  be 
foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter.  The  only  question 
which  concerns  us  at  present  is  this:  Does  the  fact  just 
stated,  viz.  that  the  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New  usually  a^ree  with  the  LXX.  where  they 
differ  from  the  present  Hebrew  text,  furnish  evidence 
that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  first  century  differed  from 
the  present  text:  or.  if  it  was  substantially  the  same, 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  having  weighed 
the  respective  merits  of  both  texts,  gave  the  preference 
to  the  Greek,  deeming  it  more  accurate  and  accordant 
with  the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew  revelations?  It 
would  seem  that  we  must  accept  one  or  other  of  these 
alternatives,  or  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the  inspired 
writers  sometimes  quote  from  the  Old  Testament  in- 
accurately, being  led  into  error  by  their  adherence  to 
the  LXX.  Now.  that  the  received  Hebrew  text  dif- 
fered from  the  LXX.  in  the  first  century,  quite  as  much 
as  it  does  at  the  present  time,  is  proved  very  decisively 
by  the  fact  that,  in  that  century,  or  soon  thereafter, 
several  new  Greek  translations  appeared,  which  were 
executed  with  the  avowed  object  of  rectifying  the  errors 
of  the  LXX.,  and  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek- 
speaking  Jews  and  others  an  exact  and  literal  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  original.  If  this  alternative,  then, 
must  be  rejected,  shall  we  accept  the  other?  shall  we 
say  that  in  the  first  century  there  existed  two  editions 
or  recensions  of  the  Old  Testament  text,  the  one  nearly 
corresponding  to  our  present  Hebrew  text,  the  other 
represented  by  the  version  of  the  LXX. ;  and  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  having  duly  compared 
the  rival  texts,  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  and 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it  rather  than  the  other,  as  the 
basis  of  their  expositions  of  the  Christian  revelation? 
By  no  means.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
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the  sacred  writers  ever  so  much  as  entertained  the 
critical  question,  so  utterly  alien  to  their  habits  of 
thought,  as  to  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two 
texts.  In  Christ  they  had  discovered  the  fulfilment  of 
all  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  spoken,  and  not 
merely  of  a  few  isolated  utterances,  by  the  perversion 
of  which  the  gospel  might  be  deprived  of  its  foundation 
in  the-  ancient  Scriptures.  Therefore  they  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  Greek  version,  inaccurate  though 
it  might  be  in  many  of  its  details,  and  to  preach  Christ 
from  the  Scriptures  as  contained  in  that  version,  if  by 
so  doing  they  might  most  effectually  advance  the  great 
end  of  their  ministry.  To  the  Greeks  they  became  as 
Greeks,  that  they  might  gain  the  Greeks.  They  were 
too  wise  and  too  much  in  earnest  to  incur  the  risk  of 
closing  men's  hearts  against  the  spirit  of  the  word  by 
excessive  carefulness  about  the  letter. 

'•>.  The  Alexandrian  Tu-f.-  The  consideration  of  the 
large  use  made  of  the  LXX.  version  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  opens  up  a  much  wider  question, 
%  i/.  What  is  the  relation  of  that  version  to  the  present 
Hebrew  text  f  And  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
frequent  differences  which  are  brought  to  light  b\-  a 
comparison  of  the  translation  with  the  original?  Has 
the  Hebrew  text  been  purposelv  altered,  or  the  Greek 
designedly  mistranslated  (  Or  are  the  variation-  to  In- 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  translators 
or  copyists.'  Or  were  there,  at  the  period  when  the 
Septuagint  was  composed,  two  forms  or  recension-  of 
the  Hebrew  text — an  Egyptian  ami  a  Palestinian  or' 
which  the  former  was  that  naturally  chosen  by  the 
Alexandrian  translators  as  the  foundation  of  their 
version  '. 

We  are  not  now  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  that  celebrated  translation.  It  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  that  it  had  its  origin,  as  is  universally 
allowed,  in  Alexandria,  about  three  centuries  B.C.;  the 
Pentateuch  (possibly  along  with  the  book  of  Joshua  1»  -in-- 
the  part  first  translated,  afterwards  the  other  books, 
at  different  times,  by  different  authors,  and  with  very 
different  degrees  of  care  and  fidelity.  At  first  it  seem- 
to  have  been  well  received  by  the  entire  Jewish  church: 
but  afterwards,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  use  which 
was  made  of  it  by  the  Chrir-tian  teachers  in  their  disci  mrses 
and  writings,  it  fell  into  disfavour,  its  frequent  devia-  | 
tions  from  the  Hebrew  text  being  noted  and  condemned, 
and  in  consequence  other  versions  were  prepared,  in 
which  the  original  was  more  closely  adhered  to,  and 
more  faithfully  rendered.  For  several  centuries,  how- 
ever, almost  the  entire  Christian  church  drew  from  the 
LXX.  its  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  i 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  church  teachers  were  capable  of 
consulting  the  Hebrew  text;  and,  when  the  Jews  ap- 
pealed to  it,  they  could  answer  only  by  charges  of  fraud 
and  falsification,  the  frequent  resource  of  ignorance. 
As  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome,  translated  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  gained  repute,  the  influence  of  the 
LXX.  declined  in  the  Western  church.  And  though 
there  have  never  been  wanting  scholars  of  name  who 
charged  the  Jews  with  corrupting  the  text  of  their 
sacred  books,  it  has  long  been  almost  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  traditional  Hebrew  text  is  much 
more  accurate  than  any  text  which  could  be  formed  on 
the  basis  of  the  LXX. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  has  all  the  advantage  of  being  an 
original  text,  the  LXX.  all  the  disadvantage  of  being 
a  translation.  It  is  obvious  that  serious  errors  are 
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much  more  likely  to  arise  in  translation  than  in  tran- 
scription; or,  rather,  in  the  case  of  a  version  in  common 
use,  the  two  sources  of  error  are  combined. 

(~2.)  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  several  of 
the  Greek  translators  were  neither  sufficiently  skilled 
in  Hebrew  to  execute  successfully  so  important  and 
difficult  a  task,  nor  sufficiently  careful  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  knowledge  they  did  possess. 

(3.)  It  is  also  acknowledged  that,  after  the  work  of 
translation  was  completed,  a  great  many  errors  of  tran- 
scription crept  into  the  text,  the  version  being  in  great 
demand,  and  numerous  hasty  and  incorrect  copies  of  it 
having  got  into  circulation.  The  Hebrew  text,  on  the 
contrary,  was  at  this  period,  and  from  this  period  on, 
guarded  from  error  with  almost  superstitious  care. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  He- 
brew text,  so  carefully  has  it  been  preserved,  has  been 
handed  down  through  nearly  twenty  centuries,  not  only 
without  essential  change,  but  with  a  very  small  propor- 
tion even  of  trivial  blemishes,  considering  the  many 
times  it  has  been  transcribed  and  the  wide  extent  of  its 
circulation  over  the  world. 

The  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  early  acknow- 
ledged by  competent  inquirers,  not  among  the  Je\\s 
only,  but  also  amon-  the  Christians.  Thus  Origen, 
notwithstanding  his  constant  use  of  the  Creek  version, 
appears  to  have  given  a  very  decided  preference  to  the 

Hebrew  text  Il.Miy,  ilc  HiM.  T.-M  .  Ori^  p.2S5,&o.)  So  Jerome, 
whose  greatest  \\ork  was  a  new  Latin  translation  of 
the  Old  Te.-tameiit  from  the  Hebrew,  which  gradually 
superseded,  except  in  the  Psalms,  the  older  translations 
which  had  been  founded  on  the  LXX.  J  n  more  recent 
times  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  purity  and  per- 
fection of  the  Mason-tic  text,  with  all  its  apparatus  of 
points,  accents,  ^c..  led.  in  combination  with  other 
causes,  to  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  LXX.:  but  even 
Cappellus,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  a  controversialist 
against  the  Hebrew  text,  is  compelled  to  make  the 
acknowledgment  that  its  readings  are  almost  always  to 
be  preferred  to  those  of  the  LXX.  His  words  are 
these:  Jam  vero.  si  Codex  Hebraeus  hodiernus  accurate 
cum  translation-  LXX.  Interpretum  ( iraeca  coiiferatur, 
hoe  depivheiidetur,  ubi  inter  se  quoad  lectionem  dis- 
crepant, lectioiieni  quani  hodie  exhibet  Codex  llebraeus 
a;?  (Tri  TO  7TO\i>  et  longe  fivqiientius  seiisiuu  fundere 
meliorein,  aptiorem,  concinniorem  .  .  .  dixi  u>s  tiri  rb 
TroXi'/  ((ilia  perpetnum  illud  11011  est  et  sine  exceptions 

'Crit.  S;ic.  p.  7-_'ip,  7L'I). 

I  hit,  notwithstanding  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  it  would  be  falling  into  the  exploded 
error  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  maintain  that  it  can 
in  no  case  receive  correction  from  the  LXX.  Even 
after  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  incompctency  of 
some  of  the  translators  and  the  errors  of  transcribers, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  a  version  of  such  unques- 
tionable antiquity  should  have  failed  to  preserve  some 
ancient  and  genuine  readings  not  found  elsewhere. 
According  to  De  Rossi's  fifty-fifth  canon,  "  Ancient 
versions  derived  immediately  from  the  sacred  text  hold 
the  place  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  represent  their 
text ''  (Viir.  Lect.  vol.  i.  Prolog,  p.  :>:>).  And  if  so,  the  LXX. 
may  be  regarded  as  to  a  certain  extent  equivalent  to  a 
MS.  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  i.e.  older  than  any  extant 
MS.  by  many  hundred  years.  Could  we  eliminate 
from  its  text  the  errors  of  translators  and  transcribers, 
it  would  be  quite  equivalent  to  a  MS.  of  that  age, 
except  in  so  far  as  a  translation,  however  accurate, 
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must  always  be  inferior  in  critical  weight  to  an  original 
text.  As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  por- 
tions of  the  LXX.  (especially  the  Pentateuch  and  other 
books,  which  presented  fewest  difficulties  to  the  trans- 
lators, or  on  which  they  expended  most  pains)  have 
been  rendered  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  without  material  alterations.  And 
if  therefore  we  should,  especially  in  such  portions  of 
the  version,  meet  with  any  decided  deviations  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  such  deviations,  unless  they  are  otherwise 
accounted  for,  may  very  probably  represent  various 
readings  of  the  third  century  B.C.;  and  if  they  should 
yield  a  sense  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  the  received 
text,  may  be  accepted  as  genuine  readings.  The  sixty- 
first  canon  of  De  Rossi,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  such 
deviations  from  the  received  text,  when  supported  by 
no  MS.  authority,  do  not  in  any  case  certainly  indicate 
difference  of  reading,  seems  unduly  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  versions,  and  especially  of  the  LXX.,  in  | 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  unduly 
to  exalt  that  of  the  MSS.,  which  are  almost  all  com- 
paratively recent.  In  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment this  canon  may  be  a  sound  one;  but  in  that  of  the 
Old  it  cannot  be  received  without  considerable  modi- 
fication. 

4.  Samaritan  Text  of  the  Pentateuch. — The  only  ques- 
tion which  remains  to  be  noticed  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  text  to  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  is  that  relating  to  the  value  and 
authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  as  a  source  of 
critical  emendation.  In  the  New  Testament  there  are 
several  allusions  to  the  rivalry  and  hatred  subsisting  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
These  feelings  were  of  long  standing,  having  had  their 
origin  in  the  transactions  recorded  in  Ezr.  iv.  and  Ne. 
xiii.  28,  though  even  in  these  transactions  we  may  pro- 
bably see  only  a  perpetuation  of  the  ancient  enmities 
of  Judah  and  Ephraim.  The  Samaritans,  however, 
were  not  Ephraimites,  but  foreign  colonists  transported 
by  the  Assyrian  kings  from  the  East  to  occupy  the 
region  of  Samaria  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes, 
•2Ki.  xvii.  24;  Ezr. iv.  2,10.  In  2  Ki.  xvii.  25-41  it  is  related 
how  these  heathen  colonists  were  converted  (if  conver- 
sion it  can  be  called)  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  At  a 
later  period  they  were  reinforced  by  a  discontented 
party  at  Jerusalem,  whose  heathen  sympathies  and 
alliances  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  Nehemiah  and 
issued  in  their  expulsion  from  the  city.  This  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  about  the  same  time  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  appeared  in  its  present  form.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  received  opinion  of  the  older  critics, 
who  held  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  had  descended 
to  the  later  Samaritans  from  the  ancient  Israelites  of 
the  northern  kingdom.  Difficulties  attach  to  both 
hypotheses;  and  we  cannot  now  enter  on  the  discussion. 
For  half  a  century  the  majority  of  critics  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  decision  of  Gesenius  on  this  and  other 
questions  relating  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch;  and 
to  the  essay  of  that  eminent  scholar,  De  Pentateuchi 
Samaritanl  Orl'/ine  Indolc  ct  Auctoritate,  the  reader  is 
referred.  On  the  point  now  before  us  he  expresses  his 
opinion  not  without  hesitation;  and,  in  truth,  in  a 
matter  as  to  which  there  is  no  direct  testimony  what- 
ever, and  the  probabilities  are  riot  unequally  balanced, 
there  is  no  room  for  dogmatism. 

With  regard  to  the  more  important  question  of  the 
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comparative  value  of  the  Samaritan  and  Masoretic 
texts,  the  opinion  of  Gesenius  is  very  decided,  and  it  is 
now  universally  acquiesced  in.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Masoretic  text  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  Sama- 
ritan. The  critical  judgment  of  John  Morinus  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  of  Kennicott1  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  others  of  no  mean  name,  who  placed  the 
Samaritan  above  the  received  Hebrew  text,  is  now 
reversed.  We  are  even  in  danger  of  treating  with 
unmerited  neglect,  not  to  say  contempt,  a  text,  the 
discovery  of  which  in  the  seventeenth  century,  after 
being  lost  to  the  world  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
excited  such  universal  interest,  and  was  hailed  as  an 
era  in  sacred  criticism.  The  fact  that  in  more  than  a 
thousand  places  the  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the 
LXX.,  where  both  differ  from  the  Masoretic  text,  is 
very  important;  the  more  so,  as  both  are  evidently  in- 
dependent, the  LXX.  agreeing  with  the  Masoretic  text 
in  about  an  equal  number  of  passages  in  which  both 
differ  from  the  Samaritan.2  Occasionally  the  Samaritan 
agrees  with  the  Masoretic  text  against  the  LXX.;  and 
sometimes  both  Samaritan  and  LXX.  differ  from  the 
Masoretic  text  and  from  one  another.  From  this  state- 
ment it  appears  that  the  LXX.  holds  an  intermediate 
place  between  the  received  Hebrew  text  and  the  Sama- 
ritan, and  represents  an  intermediate  text,  to  which 
Gesenius  attaches  the  name  of  Alexandrine- Samaritan, 
a  text  which  would  differ  from  the  present  Hebrew 
text  in  all  those  passages  in  which  the  LXX.  and 
Samaritan  agree.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  in  the 
centuries  before  Christ  such  a  text  existed  along  with 
our  present  Hebrew  text,  and  that  the  principal  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  texts  was  this— that  the 
former  was  a  revised  and  amended  text,  in  which  the 
obscurities  of  the  older  text  were  as  far  as  possible 
removed,  and  its  errors  (whether  real  or  supposed)  cor- 
rected. This  revised  text  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
the  LXX.  translation,  and,  being  received  by  the  Sama- 
ritans, was  by  them  still  more  extensively  altered  arid 
added  to,  partly  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance 
with  the  peculiarities  of  their  doctrinal  and  ecclesias- 
tical system.  The  differences  between  the  Masoretic 
and  Samaritan  texts  Gesenius  classifies  under  eight 
heads:  viz.  (1)  Substitution  of  common  for  unusual 
grammatical  forms;  (2)  Glosses  received  into  the  text; 

(3)  Conjectural  verbal  emendations  of  difficult  passages; 

(4)  Verbal  corrections  or  additions  from  parallel  pass- 
ages: (5)  Larger  interpolations  from  parallel  passages; 

(6)  Attempts  to  remove  historical  and  other  difficulties 
arising  not  from  the  language  but  the  subject-matter: 

(7)  Samaritanisms  in  language;  (8)  Passages  conformed 
to  Samaritan  theology  and  hermenentics.     Under  each 
of  these  heads  a  large  number  of  examples  is  given: 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  hand  of  the  corrector 
is  very  plainly  seen  in  many  of  the  various  readings 
of  the   Samaritan  text.     It  is  now  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that    the  received  text   presents   a   much   closer 
approximation  to  the  original  form  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures.    The  only  question  which  still  remains  to  be 
decided  is,  Whether  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  may  be 
used  at  all  in  the  emendation  of  the  text;  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent?     On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Gesenius  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  Samaritan  text. 

1  Kennicott's  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  Printed  Hebftu- 
Text,  part  2. 

-  The  three  texts  having  perhaps  some  connection  with  the 
three  temples  in  Jerusalem,  Mount  Gerizim,  and  Heliopolis. 
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lie  indeed  allows  that  what  he  calls  the  Alexandrine- 
Samaritan  recension  very  probably  did  preserve  some 
genuine  readings  not  found  in  the  received  text:  and  in 
seet.  17  of  his  treatise  he  specifies  four  such  readings. 
But  his  criticisms  on  the  numerous  other  readings 
which  he  adduces  from  the  Samaritan  in  sects.  9-1  (i, 
and  which  he  so  hastily  condemns,  cannot  always  be 
acquiesced  in.  The  critical  canon,,  that  of  two 
readings  the  more  difficult  is  probably  the  genuine  one 
• — a  canon  which,  in  unscrupulous  hands,  may  be  cm- 
ployed  to  defend  the  grossest  absurdities  and  falsehoods 
— is  not  always  applied  with  due  caution  and  judgment. 
Indued,  throughout  these  sections  his  criticisms  are 
not  so  much  those  of  an  inquirer,  as  of  one  who  has 
already  resolved  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  text 
iu  every  instance,  and  whose  only  business  it  is  to 
account  in  the  most  plausible  way  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Samaritan  reading.  To  uive  some  examples. 
hi  (!e.  xli.  ."''!  we  read.  according  to  mir  piv-riit  text, 
"And  Joseph  opened  nil  in  whirh"  cm  irs  "D  (para- 
phrased in  the  Authorized  Version  nil  il<  xturcftoiixc*}. 
The  Samaritan  adds  i;.  corn,  thus  ivnio\  in^  the  diffi- 
culty. I'.ut  the  very  fact  that  by  this  addition  the 
difficulty  is  removed,  appears  to  (ieseiiius  a  sutticient 
reason  for  rejecting  it:  his  criticism  is,  "Sam.  lacnnani 
aun'uratus  po-t  ~rt;  inserit  -•2."  In  lie.  xxxvi.  ti  we 
read,  "And  Esau  took  his  wives  .  .  .  and  all  his  sub- 
stance which  he  had  gut  in  the  land  of  ('anaan,  and 
ti'i/i/  info  n  /K/II!  iym  '?.«{  "I""1,  trom  the  tare  of  Jacob 
his  In-other."  (The  Authorized  Version  translates  erro- 
neously info  tin'  I'OH lit >•;/.*•  The  I, XX.  and  Samaritan, 
instead  of  ptf  u.v)  (in/o  •/  In, nli.  read  ••;•;:  y\>r:  (from 
tin'  /nml  of  < 'nmi'ii/):  "  audacissime,  nee  minus  mt'eli- 
eiter,"  says  <  lesenius.  In  N'u.  xxiv.  17.  in>tead  of  the 
very  difficult  word  -\p~,  translated  in  the  Authorized 
Version  diitfroii,  tin;  Samaritan  reads  -i-y  \>ln  crown 
of  the  Inn/h.  This  reading  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by 
.If.  xlviii.  l.'i,  where  the  passage  is  referre<l  to.  In 
De.  xxxii.  ~>  we  read.  CC"2  v:i  N7  V  THT.  tran-lat-.-d  in 
tin'  Authorized  Version  "They  liave  corrupted  them- 
selves, their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children"  a 
very  unsatisfactory  translation  of  a  very  difficult  text. 
The  Samaritan  text  runs,  ^o  -;;  -1'-  S'T  VT.  with 
which  the  LXX.  agrees,  -i]fj.dpTocrai',  or/c  cirry.  TCKVO. 
/j.<jj/j.-rjTd,  "They  have  corrupted  themselves,  thry  nri 
not  hiit,  xiii-stta'und  '-/li/i/i'd/  (lit.  r/ii/drtu  of.<j>of,  F.\i  i-.r) 
If  this  is  a  conjectural  emendation,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
happy  one. 

II.  Ci-itiri'xm  of  the  ^fn.<<,r(tic  ti.,-f.  i.e.  of  the  text  to 
which  the  critical  remarks  of  the  Masoretic  doctors 
have  been  appended. 

1.  Thr  Mn.wd. — The  name  Mn.-torn  frrrrD,  also  .-PCO) 
is  C'haldee.  and  means  tradition.  It  is  a  derivative  of 
the  C'haldee  verb  -c"p  (n>\<ar),  to  r/!rc  or  deliver  orer, 
which  often  appears  in  the  Targums  as  an  equivalent 
of  tlie  Hebrew  }7i:  (iiathdi)),  or  TJ  jn:  (iinthmi  b'i/ad', 
to  give  into  the  hand  of  one  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  2).  It  is, 
therefore,  closely  allied  in  signification  to  the  term 
Kabbala,  which  comes  from  a  verb  meaning  to  rccclrr. 
Both  words  denote  that  which  is  handed  over  or  down 
by  one  and  received  by  another;  thus  it  is  said,  Moses 
received  (Kabbcl)  the  law  and  delivered  it  (ni.-tareih)  to 
Joshua:  but  in  usage  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
them — the  former,  Masora,  being  usually  restricted  to 
the  traditional  criticism  of  the  text — the  latter,  Kab- 
bala, to  theological  doctrines  and  mystical  expositions; 


in  other  words,  the  Masora  has  reference  to  tin-  form 
of  the  text,  the  Kabbala  to  that  which  lies  under  the 
form,  whether  really  or  only  in  idea. 

The  Masora  embraces  a  large  collection  of  critical 
remarks  on  the  Hebrew  text,  some  handed  down  from 
a  very  ancient  period,  others  of  more  modern  origin. 
Its  object  was  not  so  much  to  amend  the  text  as  to 
preserve  it.  It  presupposes  a  tuftix  rcri/itti*  already 
in  existence — a  text,  every  portion  of  which  was  held 
in  almost  superstitious  reverence,  and  which  it  was 
accounted  a  first  duty  to  preserve  pure  and  entire,  and 
free  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  by  which,  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  had  been  deformed.  It  is  therefore 
called  by  the  Jews  "  the  hedge  of  the  law." 

Though  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  Jewish 
traditions  which  assign  the  compilation  of  the  Masora 
to  the  age  of  K/.ra,  or  even  to  an  earlier  age,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  portions  of  it  may  be  older  than 
the  Christian  era.  The  "scribes'  of  our  Lord's  day 
were  just  the  very  persons  to  initiate  such  a  \\ork  as 
the  Ma-ora.  which  has  to  do  not  at  all  w  itli  the  gn  ate'- 
matters  of  the  law.  but  with  what  may  be  called  its 
"mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin.'  l''r<m  thi>  time  on 
v,e  may  suppox-  that  the  materials  of  the-  .Masora  grn 
dually  accumulated.  It  is  probable  that  the  critical 
zeal  of  the  Jeuisli  rabbis  \\  as  simulated  by  hostility  to 
the  Christian  teachers,  whom  they  often  ivpn  aelu  d 
with  ignorance  of  tin  Hebrew  text.  Hut  tin  ir  learned 
labours  were  not  pr">ecuted  without  serious  interrup- 
tions from  political  and  other  causes.  It  is  now  com 
moldy  supposed  that  the  Ma>ora  was  lir-t  collected 
and  digested  by  the  doctors  of  Tiberias  of  the  sixth 
century;  but  lar^e  additions  continued  to  be  made  to 
it  for  M-YI  ral  centuries  after  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  [>.  1'J4). 

The  entire  collection  is  called  the  (iruil  Mnaorn,  and 
\\a-  at  first  written  separately  from  the  Scriptures. 
That  which  is  called  the  LiltU'  Mo. torn  is  a  brief  com- 
pendium of  the  large  collection,  written  in  a  very 
abbreviated  form,  such  as  miuht  conveniently  be  in- 
serted in  the  margin  of  the  I'.il  !«•  text.  l'.«th  .Madras 
were  printed  by  the  illu-triotis  Venetian  printer. 
Daniel  Bomber.;,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  great 
Uabbinic  Bible,  under  the  editorial  care  of  I,'.  Jacob 
hen  ( 'haiim.  a  learned  Jew  of  Tunis,  who^e  \a.-t  labours 
have  been  cordially  recognized  by  every  scholar  \\lio 
has  followed  iii  the  same  difficult  and  intricate  path 
(Buxtorf,  Til)  }'.  I'.ni;  Wolf.  IJibl.  Ik'br.  ii.  -HUM. 

A  great  part  of  the  Masora  is  of  no  value.'  as  a  critical 
help.  It  appears  from  the  Talmud  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  gospel  was  changing  the  face  of  the 
world,  the  learned  Jewish  scribes  busied  themselves 
with  counting  the  letters  of  the  law  to  determine  which 
was  the  middle  letter;  so  with  the  words  and  verses. 
The  result  appears  in  the  Masora1  along  with  a  oreat 
deal  of  laborious  trifling  of  the  same  sort,  which  has  no 
interest  for  us  except  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  evidence 
of  the  extreme  care  which  was  bestowed  by  the  Jewish 
scribes  of  those  days  on  the  preservation  of  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  the  sacred  text.2 

That  which  is  called  the  Keri  and  f'ethib  is  the  part 
of  the  Masora  which  is  of  greatest  value  to  the  sacred 

1  Vet  not  jigroeing  with  tlie  calculations  found  in  the  Tnhiiiul 
(Wolf.  Bihl.  U,:b.  ii.  p.  47:t). 

-  In  labours  of  this  sort  tlie  anciriit  Jewish  scribes  have  hail 
rivals  in  more  recent  times.  Wolf  mentions  one  Cornelius  Pit- 
telus,  who  took  the  trouble  to  compute  how  often  each  letter  of 
tlie  Hebrew  alphabet  occurred  in  the  Bible,  and  he  gives  the 
result  (ii.  p.  475). 
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critic.  Keri  C~!P,  written  in  a  contracted  form  'p), 
which  means  read,  is  the  name  given  by  the  Masoretes 
to  a  marginal  reading  which  they  so  far  preferred  as  to 
substitute  in  reading  the  Scriptures  for  the  word  in  the 
text.  The  word  in  the  text  they  named  Ccthih,  which 
means  written.  Sometimes  there  is  no  Kcrl,  the  word 
in  the  text  hein^-  in  such  case  omitted  in  reading;  some- 
times there  is  no  t'cthih,  the  word  in  the  margin  being 
in  such  case  inserted  in  reading.  This  portion  of  the 
Masora  is  older  than  the  punctuation.  And  hence  it 
is  that  the  points  which  in  each  case  are  found  attached 
to  the  C'ethib,  or  word  in  text,  are  not  those  which 
properly  belong  to  it,  but  are  al \\ays  those  which 
belong  to  the  Keri  or  word  in  the  margin  which  alone 
was  read.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  Cethib,  without 
any  corresponding  Keri,  it  is  left  without  points,  being- 
passed  over  in  reading;  where  there  is  a  Keri,  without 
any  corresponding  Cethib,  a  space  is  left  in  the  text 
sufficient  to  receive  the  points  of  the  Keri. 

To  the  question,  What  is  the  Keri — from  what  source 
derived  <  various  conflicting  answers  have  been  given. 
Only  two,  however,  need  be  mentioned.  By  some  the 
Keris  have  been  regarded  as  ancient  various  readings, 
resting  originally  on  manuscript  authority;  by  others 
as  ancient  critical  emendations  not  resting  on  such 
authority.  It  is  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  some  of 
the  Keris,  or  Karyati,  are  not  various  readings:  as,  for 
example,  the  substitution  of  ^n  for  the  feminine  Nirt  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  rre:  for  the  feminine  i?3,  also  of 
C'XTV  for  cViiT  (to  which  may  Vie  added  that  of 
Aclonai  for  mrr),  and  the  occasional  use  of  roces  honcs- 
tiores  in  place  of  certain  objectionable  words.  And 
not  a  few  of  the  other  Keris  may  be  plausibly  explained 
as  corrections  of  grammatical  or  other  anomalies  and 
errors.  In  fact,  this  explanation  is  given  in  the  Masora 
itself,  in  which  we  find  the  remark  on  1HT  of  EC.  ix.  4 
that  it  is  one  of  sixty-two  words,  in  which  letters  are 
transposed,  the  Keri  being  "err.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  urged  that  if  the  Keris  are  all  to  be  regarded 
as  critical  emendations  not  resting  on  manuscript  au- 
thority, it  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  the  work  of 
emendation  was  not  carried  farther,  many  anomalous? 
forms  being  allowed  to  remain  unconnected;  and  farther, 
it  has  been  remarked  that  the  ancient  versions  follow 
sometimes  the  Keri,  sometimes  the  Cethib,  from  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  MSS.  which  lay  before  the 
translators  presented  sometimes  the  one  reading,  some- 
times the  other  (Walton,  Prolegomenon  viii.  s.  2.i).  On  the 
whole,  considering  the  antiquity  of  the  Keris,  traces  of 
some  of  them  appearing  in.  the  Talmud  (Buxtovf,  Tib.  p.  40), 
and  the  traditional  preference  which  is  accorded  to  them 
by  the  Jews,  even  in  their  synagogue  reading  (although 
the  Keris  are  not  inserted  in  the  synagogue  MSS.).  we 
may  safely  allow  to  such  of  them  as  have  not  obviously 
another  origin,  the  rank  of  various  readings,  and  make 
use  of  them  when  necessary  in  correcting  the  text, 
more  especially  when  they  are  in  harmony  with  the 

ancient  versions  (Walton,  Prol.  viii.  s.  18-2fi;  Cappcll.  Cnt.  Sac. 
b.  Hi.;  Wolf.  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  5U7-621;  Van  der  Ilooghfs  Preface, 
s.  3D). 

The  enumeration  of  the  Keris  is  not  uniform  in  dif- 
ferent MSS.  and  editions.  According  to  the  computa- 
tion of  Elias  Levita,  there  are  65  in  the  Law,  454  in  the 
Prophets,  and  329  in  the  Hagiographa— in  all  848;  but 
others  make  them  more  than  1200.  The  small  number 
to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch  is  very  remarkable  (only 
43,  for  22  of  the  65  consist  of  the  substitution  of  rrw:  | 


for  -£•:),  but  is  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
care  that  was  bestowed  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Law,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  Scriptures. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  Keris  are  those 
which  substitute  ib,  to  him,  for  to,  not,  of  the  text. 
The  Masora  enumerates  15  such  passages;  and  in  most 
of  them  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  text-reading  is 
wrong.  Hence,  in  nine  of  the  fifteen  passages  the 
English  version  follows  the  marginal  reading,  viz.  in 
Ex.  xxi.8;  Le.  xi.  21 ;  xxv.  30;  ISa.  ii.  3;  2  Sa.  xvi.  18; 
2  Ki.  viii.  10;  Is.  Ixiii.  9;  Job  xiii.  15;  E/r.  iv.  2.  In 
the  remaining  six  it  follows  the  text,  viz.  in  Is.  ix.  2  ('•'>] ; 
Ps.  c.  3;  cxxxix.  1G;  Jobxli.  4  (12);  Pr.  xix.  7;  xxvi.  2; 
but  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  our  translators  have 
been  right  in  all  their  renderings.  Certainly  in  Ps.  c.  3 
the  marginal  reading,  "He  hath  made  us,  and  his  we, 
are,''  is  much  preferable  to  the  almost  meaningless  text- 
reading  "He  hath  made  us,  and  not  U'C  ourselves;"  ami 
in  Is.  ix.  2  (3)  the  text  scarcely  admits  of  defence, 
though  the  margin  is  not  quite  satisfactory.1  For 
another  example,  in  which  yh  of  the  text  must  be 
changed  into  V;,  sec  1  Ch.  xi.  2<i  (^  Sa.  xxiii.  iM;  see  also 
Is.  xlix.  5:  Jobvi.  21;  in  the  latter  the  text  ought  to 
stand;  the  former  is  doubtful.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, two  passages  are  mentioned  in  which  NT  stands 
in  the  text  for  n1?. 

In  connection  with  the  Keri  and  Cethib,  may  be 
mentioned  other  lists  of  various  readings  which,  though 
of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  bear  testimony  to 
the  critical  labours  of  the  ancient  Jewish  teachers. 

(1.)  There  has  been  preserved  a  list  of  nearly  two 
hundred  and  twenty  readings,  in  which  the  Eastern  or 
Babylonian  Jews  differed  from  the  Western  or  Pales- 
tinian. They  are  not  of  much  moment.  Who  the 
compiler  was  is  unknown.  It  was  first  published  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Bomberg's 
Rabbinic  Bible.  But  i,t  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
ancient,  as  all  the  variations  it  contains  have  reference 
to  words  or  letters,  none  to  vowel  points2  (Cappclli  Cvit. 
Sac.  b.  iii.  c.  1";  Walton,  Prol.  viii.  s.  'J7,  2S). 

(2.)  Along  with  the  foregoing  is  usually  mentioned 
a  much  longer  list  of  various  readings,  864  in  number, 
which  are  connected  with  the  names  of  I'.eii  Ashcr  and 
Ben  Xaphthali,  the  former  followed  by  the  western 
Jews,  the  latter  by  the  eastern.  Unlike  the  former, 
this  list  is  entirely  occupied  with  differences  in  the 

punctuation  (Sec  Cappel  &  Walton,  as  above;  Ilody,  p.  444) . 

For  (3)  the  Ittvr  Soplurim.  a  very  brief  list  of  five 
words  from  which  the  copulative  prefix  is  removed;  (4) 
the  Tikkun  Sopherim,  consisting  of  18  readings,  which 
though  now  universally  received,  and  appearing  in  all 
MSS.,  were  not,  it  is  alleged,  the  original  readings;  (5) 
the  Seltirin,  or  conjectural  readings,  affecting  chiefly 
the  grammar;  (6)  Piska;  and  (7)  the  literae  majmculae, 
minusculae,  iitrer.w,  sttxpmsae,  &c.;  see  Capp.  b.iii.  c.  18; 
Walton,  Pml.  vii.  s.  10,  11;  Hottinger,  Thesaurus  Phil. 
p.  427,  432;  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  152-181,  271,  278; 
Jo.  Morinus,  Exercit.  Bill.  b.  ii. 

2.  Manuscripts.  —  All  extant  MSS.  belong  to  the 
Masoretic  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text.  At  a  very 
early  period  this  text  was  universally  received  by  the 
Jewish  church  as  alone  true  and  genuine,  and  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  make  all  MSS.  conform  to 
it.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  MS.  will  ever  be 

1  Probably  in  Is.  ix.  2  (3),  instead  of  N7  >"cn,  we  ought,  as  haa 
been  suggested,  to  read  nV.Tl,  which  would  remove  the  difficulty. 

2  In  two  cases  the  point  Mappik  is  mentioned. 
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discovered  the  text  of  which  is  not  conformed  sub- 
stantially  to  the  Masoretic  standard.  The  object, 
consequently,  of  the  collation  of  MSS.  is  to  reproduce 
in  the  utmost  possible  purity  the  Masoretic  text — an 
object  of  the  highest  moment,  inasmuch  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Jewish  doctors  decided 
rightly  in  preferring  that  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  to 
any  other,  such  as  the  Alexandrian,  which  may  have 
come  into  competition  with  it. 

The  labours  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  in  this  de- 
partment of  sacred  criticism  are  well  known.  The 
great  Bible  of  the  former  (A. J>.  177»>-1780)  contains  a 
collection  of  various  readings,  extracted  from  no  fewer 
than  598  MSS.  (not  including  17  copies  of  the  Sam. 
Pent. ),  some  of  these  MSS.  embracing  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  most  of  them  only  a  part.  The 
more  important  were  collated  throughout;  the  rest 
in  selected  passages.  The  collation  of  De  Rossi  u.l). 
1 784-1 788)  was  almost  equally  t-xtensi\e.  embracing 
581  MSS.  not  collated  by  Kennicott  and  his  coadjutors. 
Jt  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  repeat  here  the 
details  usually  given  in  work-;  on  bililical  criticism  as  to 
the  various  forms  of  these  MSS.  and  the  principles  on 
which  thev  have  been  classified.  .It  is  important ,  how- 
ever, to  note  the  fact  that  few  of  them  can  lay  claim 
to  a  very  great  antiquity,  at  least  as  compared  \\ith  the 
extant  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  and  Srptuagint. 
There  is  no  Hebrew  MS.  which  can  be  assigned  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  century;  only  a  very  fe\\  which 
are  older  than  the  tsvellth  century.  It  is  indeed  by 
no  means  easy  in  many  cases  to  determine,  with  any 
approach  to  certainty,  to  what  period  a  MS.  belong*. 
when  no  date  is  appended  to  it:  and  even  when  a  date 
is  given,  it  cannot  always  be  relied  on.  The  date 
A.M.  -I8MJ  (A.n.  llnti)  appended  to  the  Reiichlin  MS. 
I  Kcnnicott,  No.  154  is  allowed  to  lie  genuine.  \>>- 
Rossi,  without  sufficient  reason,  assigns  one  of  his 
MSS.  to  the  eighth  century  (1'rol  s.  ir,i 

In  the  collation  of  so  many  MSS.  a  very  large  number 
nf  various  readings  have  been  discovered.  Kennicott 
specifies  one  MS.  which  yielded  no  fewer  than  11. nun 
(l)is.  (Jen.  s.  r.i).  Hut  very  few  of  the  variations  are  of 
any  moment.  And  on  the  whole  the  text  of  Van  der 
Hooght  cannot  bo  said  to  have  received  any  important 
emendation,  as  the  result  of  so  vast  labour. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  great  works  of  Kennicott 
and  De  Rossi,  a  most  valuable  addition  lias  been  made 
to  the  materials  available  in  this  department  of  sacred 
criticism,  by  the  publication  of  the  Proxjifctns  clir  dtr 
Odt.wtcr  Gcacllfchaft  fiir  (.nuc/iic/ttc  mul  Altltrrtlnimcr 
gehorendcn  iiltcttcn  ]tdir<i!*Hi<-ii  mid  ra/j/iini^-hiii  Manu- 
.•<i-rij>/t',  OJiwi,  1845,  by  Dr.  Pinner.  From  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Pinner  in  this  "Prospectus,"  it  appears  that 
in  the  year  1839  a  learned  Karaite  of  Eupatoria  (a  name 
made  familiar  to  us  a  few  years  ago  in  connection  with 
events  of  a  very  different  character),  presented  to  the 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  .Society  of  Odessa  a  large 
number  of  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  MSS.  which  he  had 
with  great  trouble  collected  in  the  Crimea  and  the 
Caucasus.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  some  of 
these  MSS.  were  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  a  very 
peculiar  character.  In  particular,  that  marked  3  in 
the  second  division  of  Dr.  Pinner's  catalogue  deserves 
very  special  notice,  not  so  much  because  of  its  antiquity 
(though  it  was  completed,  as  we  learn  by  an  appended 
note,  in  the  year  of  Contracts  1223,  i.e.  A.n.  916),  as 
on  account  of  the  system  of  vowel  points  and  accents 


which  it  exhibits,  and  which  differs  very  widely  from 
that  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  MS.  is  a  small 
folio  of  225  leaves,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the 
'•  Latter  Prophets/'  viz.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  Appended  to  the  pro- 
spectus is  a  fac-simile  of  the  whole  prophecy  of  Habak- 
kuk,  from  which  an  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  character  of  the  MS.,  and  of  the  system  of  punctua- 
tion, which  is  its  most  remarkable  characteristic.  Eor 
a  detailed  account  of  this  system,  which  appears  also 
in  some  other  MSS.  of  the  same  collection,  see  Pinsker's 
L'iit/Lttxii'/  in  ties  Babylonisch-Hebrciisclie  Punktat ions- 
system,  Wien,  18»33,  reviewed  by  Dr.  Julius  Fiirst  in 
Z.  d.  D.  M.  (-.  xviii.  314-323. 

At  present  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  text  of 
this  MS.,  which  is  evidently  written  with  great  accuracy. 
Its  various  readings  are  enumerated  by  Pinner  (Prospec- 
tus,  p.  a.i,  etc.):  but  few  are  of  consequence,  the  greater 
number  consisting,  as  in  most  MSS.,  of  the  omission 
or  insertion  of  the  vowel-letters  i  and  '.  The  following- 
are  the  principal  in  Isaiah:  ch.  xv.  2.  rim:  for  rim:; 
ch.  xxvii.  (!,  rnr  for  mri:  ch.  xxx.  32.  c;  for  rt2  (,C2  p) ; 
ch.  xxxvi.  4.  nj-M'  n,  \\ritu-n  as  two  words:  ch.  xxxvii.  20, 
CTiS?  nrs'  for  rrrr  nr\v:  ch.  xxxviii.  11,  TTT  for  'nn  ; 
ch.  li.  1.  Z"N'  for  "2V :  ch.  Ixiii.  '!.  CTrtfi  for  CTCMW,  and 
in  ch.  vi.  8.  ch.  ix.  7,  ch.  xxviii.  2,  rrrr  is  substituted  for 
"•>«• 

The  fragmentary  MSS.  numbered  15  in  the  second 
division  of  the  catalogue  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
the  foregoing;  as  also  those  numbered  1'i.  The  former 
embrace  nearly  the  who], >  of  Deuteronomy,  with  some 
of  the  corresponding  1  laphtamth  or  Prophetic  Sections  : 
the  latter  consist  entirely  of  llaphtaroth.  In  all  of 
them  the  text  is  almost  identical  with  the  received  text, 
thoii-h  the  system  of  punctuation  is  so  different. 

The  most  ancient  MS.  of  the  entire  collection  (Ab- 
thfiluiin  A.  I.)  is  a  synagogue  roll  of  the  Law,  found  in 
Derbeiid.  and  hearing  date  ]:jon  from  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes,  A.I).  5X1;  but  this  date  cannot  be  re 
ceived  without  continuation.  The  first  nine  words  are 
pointed  as  in  the  MSS.  just  mentioned;  all  the  rest  is 
without  points.  The  various  read  ings  are  unimportant. 
For  the  description  of  another  valuable  MS.  of  date 
A.n.  In]  d.  and  embracing  the  cut  ire  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
see  the  appendix  to  the  Prospectus  p.  si -02). 

:'..  d  I'^itnif.  All  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  \\ith  the  exception  of  the  LXX.,  are 

founded  oil  the  Masoretie  text  (<.':i]>\\  Ci-it.  S;ic .  1>.  v.  c.  l,s.  4); 

and  as  the  more  important  of  them,  the  Peschito  Syriac, 
the  Vulgate,  ami  the  principal  Targums,  are  older  than 
any  extant  MS.,  they  furnish  the  biblical  critic  with 
valuable  materials  for  determining  in  doubtful  cases 
what  was  the  exact  form  of  the  Masoretic  text  in  the 
first  centuries  of  our  era.  In  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  versions,  on  account  of  their  superior 
relative  antiquity  to  the  MSS.,  hold  a  much  more  pro- 
minent place  than  in  the  criticism  of  the  New,  even 
though  the  LXX.,  so  much  more  ancient  and  important 
than  any  of  the  other  versions,  be  left  out  of  account. 
Into  the  questions  as  to  the  age  and  origin  of  the  three 
versions  named  above,  we  do  not  now  enter;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  our  present  purpose  that  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  each  should  be  accurately  determined. 

In  making  use  of  versions  as  an  auxiliary  means  of 
ascertaining  the  form  of  the  original  text,  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  We  must  not  too  hastily  conclude 
that  the  text  which  the  author  of  any  version  had  before 
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him  must  necessarily  have  differed  from  the  received 
text  in  any  particular  passage,  because  the  sense  he  has 
attached  to  the  passage  is  very  decidedly  different  from 
that  which  it  seems  to  us  to  bear.  The  eye  of  the 
translator  may  have  been  at  fault,  or  his  ear  (if  we 
suppose  the  original  to  have  been  read  to  him),  or  his 
knowledge  may  have  been  inadequate,  or  his  attention 
may  have  flagged.  We  must  be  careful  to  satisfy  our- 
selves, so  far  as  we  can,  that  the  unexpected  rendering- 
has  not  originated  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  before 
we  admit  the  hypothesis  of  a  different  text.  As  a 
general  rule  we  should  be  loath  to  suspect  the  received 
text  if  it  yields  an  apposite  and  good  sense.  Where 
the  reading  is  confused  and  the  sense  obscure,  we  more 
readily  welcome  any  assistance  from  the  versions. 

Should  we  be  satisfied,  after  due  inquiry,  that  the 
rendering  of  the  passage  in  question  really  had  its 
origin,  not  in  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  trans- 
lator or  of  a  subsequent  transcriber,  but  in  a  different 
text  reading  from  the  received  one,  the  next  question  is, 
To  which  of  the  two  readings  is  the  preference  to  be  as- 
signed '?  The  new  reading  which  we  have  obtained  from 
the  version  is  certainly  very  ancient;  but  if  it  stands 
alone,  unsupported  by  any  other  version,  or  by  any 
MS.  or  other  authority,  it  must  be  rejected.  (In  this 
respect,  the  Masoretic  versions  stand  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  LXX.,  which  is  not  only  more  ancient, 
but  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing a  different  recension  of  the  original  text.)  Should, 
however,  the  new  reading  be  supported  by  other 
Masoretic  versions,  its  claims  to  consideration  become 
more  strong;  if  by  the  LXX.  also,  in  that  case  the 
weight  of  authority  in  its  favour  may  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  us  in  preferring  it  to  the  received  read- 
ing. But  here  also  there  is  a  source  of  error  which 
must  be  guarded  against;  for  it  is  not  doubted  that  the 
Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions,  though  formed  upon  the 
Masoretic  text,  are  not  altogether  independent  of  the 
LXX.,  the  influence  of  which  in  those  early  centuries 
was  so  extensive  in  the  Christian  church  (Gesenins,  Jesaia, 
vol.  i.  p.  si-ss).  Of  course  the  concurrence  of  these  ver- 
sions with  the  LXX.  in  any  case  goes  for  nothing,  if 
there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  witnesses  are 
not  independent. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and 
Targums,  applies  also  to  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  same  early  period.  These 
fragments  are  collected  in  Montfaucon's  Hexap.  Orlf/. 

As  examples  of  various  readings  suggested  by  the 
versions,  the  following  are  selected  from  the  large  col- 
lection in  the  Crit.  Sac.  of  Cappel  (book  v.) : — (1)  Ge.  iii. 
17,  for  "Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,"  the  Vul- 
gate gives,  "in  thy  work;"  and  with  this  the  LXX. 
agrees,  reading  -rasa  for  Trara.  (2)  2  Sa.  xviii.  3. 
The  people  say  to  David,  "Thou  shalt  not  go  forth,  for 
noio  worth  ten  thousand  of  us"  (in  the  A.  V.  tlwu  art 
is  supplied);  but  there  is  little  doubt  we  should  read 
nnN,  thou,  instead  of  nnis,  nov; — so  the  LXX.  Vulg. 
Symm.  and  2  MSS.  (3)  Is.  xi.  15,  "And  the  Lord 
shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea." 
Targ.  dry  -up.  So  LXX.,  reading  mnn  for  cTin.  (4) 
Ho.  v.  11,  "Ephraim  is  oppressed  and  broken  in  judg- 
ment, because  he  willingly  walked  after  the  command- 
ment.''' Sept.  Syr.  Targ.,  after  vanity;  reading  TO  for 
IS.  (5)  Ho.  vi.  5,  "I  hewed  them  by  the  prophets; 
I  have  slain  them  by  the  words  of  my  mouth;  and  thy 


judgments  [are  as]  light  [that]  goeth  forth.  For  i 
desired  mercy,"  &c.  Sept.  Syr.  Targ.,  my  judgment  ax 
light  shall  go  forth;  reading  -p^o  Tj-r'iTO  for  TIN  -piEC'D 
and  no  doubt  rightly.  In  this  case  the  reading  of  the 
versions  ought  to  be  received  though  it  is  supported  by 
no  manuscript  authorities  (compare  the  list  of  various  read- 
ings in  Cappel,  p.  1007-1103). 

4.  The  received  text. — The  text  of  Van  der  liooght 
(Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  1705)  has  been  selected  as  the 
basis  of  almost  all  subsequent  editions,  and  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  text  us  rcceptus.  In  preparing 
this  edition,  very  great  care  was  taken  to  make  it  as 
accurate  a  reproduction  as  possible  of  the  established 
Masoretic  text.  Every  page  was  gone  over  three 
several  times  by  a  competent  Jewish  assistant  before  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Van  der  Hooght  himself.  By 
him  it  was  again  thrice  examined  and  compared  with 
three  of  the  most  accurate  of  the  earlier  editions,  and 
in  particular  with  that  of  Athias  (udedit.  1007),  which  he 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  own.  He  attempted  no 
collation  of  MSS.,  for  which  he  assigns  the  reason  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  MSS.  more  accurate 
than  those  which  had  been  collated  by  previous  editors 
(Pref.  s.  25).  The  very  meagre  results  of  the  subsequent 
labours  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  show  that  he  did 
not  greatly  err  in  anticipating  little  positive  advantage 
from  a  more  extended  collation  of  MSS.  It  is  now 
fully  ascertained  that  the  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  can 
receive  no  improvement  of  any  consequence  from  this 
source.  But  there  are  other  sources  of  emendation 
besides  MSS.  of  which  very  little  use  has  hitherto  been 
made.  And  the  great  work  which  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished  by  some  judicious  and  otherwise  compe- 
tent editor  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  to  gather  not 
from  one,  but  from  all  sources,  such  improvements  of 
the  textus  rcceptits  as  may  help  to  remove  its  obscurities, 
and  render  it  a  still  closer  approximation  to  the  exact 
form  of  the  sacred  original.  In  the  meantime  the 
student  may  avail  himself  of  Dr.  Davidson's  Revision 
of  the  Ilelrcw  Text,  in  which  he  will  find  noted  the 
principal  variations  of  the  MSS.  and  versions  from  the 
received  text. 

B.  INTERPRETATION  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES. 

1.  Grammatical  (did  historical  interpretation.— 
Having  endeavoured  as  accurately  as  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  next 
step  is  to  discover  its  meaning.  The  text-critic  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  interpreter,  whose  business  it 
is  to  elicit  from  the  text  thus  ascertained  the  ideas  of 
which  it  is  the  legitimate  expression  and  embodiment. 
The  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  has  very  much 
the  same  task  assigned  to  him  as  the  interpreter  of  any- 
other  book,  and  he  must  proceed  very  much  in  the 
same  way.  The  principal  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  find 
out  the  ideas  of  which  the  various  roots  and  inflections 
of  the  Hebrew  language  (in  which  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  written)  are  the  symbols,  and  to 
reproduce  these  ideas  as  exactly  as  possible  in  his  own 
language  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  in 
the  original.  This  is  the  grammatical1  part  of  interpre- 
tation. The  chief  difficulty  which  the  grammatical 
interpreter  has  to  overcome,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
no  language,  even  the  most  perfect,  is  capable  of  giving 
expression,  least  of  all  in  its  written  form,  to  the  rapid 
and  infinitely  varied  movements  of  the  human  mind; 

1  Grammatical,  as  applied  to  interpretation,  is  equivalent  to 
literal,  being  derived  from  gramma,  Utter. 
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simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  grammar,  and  the  \  ery 
limited  extent  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature.  (I) 
It  requires  but  a  very  little  reflection  to  perceive  that 


and  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  language  this  difficulty  j  rulers  of  Sodom,"  it  is  obvious  that  another  Sodom 
is  heightened  by  two  circumstances,  which  might  at  first  than  the  historical  city  whose  destruction  is  recorded 
sight  "appear  to  render  the  mastery  of  the  language  a  j  in  Genesis  is  meant.  So  when  he  says  of  Zion.  "Thy 
comparatively  easy  task,  but  in  reality  are  the  occasion  '  silver  is  become  dross;"  and  in  numberless  other  pas- 
of  not  a  little  perplexity  to  the  interpreter,  viz.  the  j  sages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  which,  on  account 

of  their  primitive  and  oriental  character,  the  figurative 
and  symbolical  element  enters  largely.  Attention 
must  be  paid  likewise  to  the  diversity  of  styles.  As 

the  more  restricted  the  grammatical  development  of  a  has  just  been  remarked,  the  Old  Testament  embraces 
laim-ua^e  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  it.  |  writing  of  the  most  diverse  character,  ranging  from  the 
Jn  every  language,  the  exact  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  each  word  or  clause  must  often  be  deter- 
mined not  entirely  by  the  word  or  clause  itself,  but  also 
by  the  scope  of  the  whole  passage  in  which  it  occurs: 
and  this  will  be  the  case  the  more  frequently,  the 
more  limited  the  range  of  grammatical  inflection  which 
the  language  has  at  command.  cJl  Moreover,  it  is 
not  less  obvious  that  when  the  writings  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  any  lanuua-e  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  the  interpreter  o 

expect    to    meet    with    ob>clirities    which    1 


th'-m   must 


uld   not 

the  literature  been  more  uxten- 
uritii  s  an-  all  the  more  numerous 
be  interpreted  are,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  Hi-bivw  Scriptures,  of  very  varied  character  and 
of  high  excellence.  Had  the  Old  Testament  been  one 
continuous  prose  composition,  written  by  the  same 
author,  or  emanating  from  the  same  period,  even  in 
that  ease-  some  difficulty  would  necessarily  have  ari~.  11 
from  the  occasional  occurrence  of  rare  words  and  forms: 
but,  so  far  from  beiiiLT  marked  by  this  sameness  .,t 
character,  they  embrace,  thmi-h  so  limited  in  extent, 
a  great  variety  of  compositions,  historical,  oratorical, 
poetical,  which  had  tor  their  authors  men  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  and  as  t»  date,  rau-v 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  y.  ars. 

To  obviate,  as   far  as   possible,  these  difficulties,  the 
grammatical  interpreter  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture-  ought 


for  assistance.  1.  to  the  concordance 
innate  lanu'uau'' s.      In   attempting  tc 


to  have  recou  r.- 
and    '_'.    to   the 

determine  the  meaning  of  a  rare-  word,  the  student 
ought  first  of  all.  with  the  help  of  the  concordance,  to 
consult  and  compare  all  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  is  found.  The  concordance  is  a  most  invaluable 
assistant  to  the  Hebrew  student,  and  ought  to  be 
constantly  in  his  hands.  In  the  case  of  rare  and  doubt- 
ful words  dictionaries,  however  excellent,  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  relied  on.  Then,  the  cognate  languages, 
especially  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  will  natur- 
ally be  appealed  to,  and  often  with  good  results.  Xo 
language  of  the  Indo-European  class  is  so  closely  related 
t-i  the  Greek  or  Latin,  as  the  languages  just  mentioned  |  a  different  a. 
are  to  the  Hebrew;  and  therefore,  when  Hebrew  usage  "t  these  writii 


simplest  prose  to  the  loftiest  poetry;  and  in  attempting 
to  elicit  the  ideas  contained  in  any  of  these  writings, 
the  grammatical  interpreter  must  have  regard  to  Un- 
kind of  composition  to  which  it  belongs.  He  must  not 
confound  prose;  with  poetry,  nor  poetry  \\ith  prose.  He 
must  also  remember  that  the  Hehivw  prophets  were 
also  poets,  and  that  their  prophecies,  though  sometimes 
expressed  in  very  plain  and  simple  language,  arc  more 
usually  presented  in  all  the  charm  and  brilliancy  of  a 
poetic  picture,  and  must  be  interpreted  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  the  aids  already  mentioned,  the  gram- 
matical interpreter  must  not  neglect  to  avail  himself  of 
the  ancient  versions,  in  particular  the  LX  X  .,  old  Syriac, 
and  Vulgate,  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrases.  For  our 
uvneral  urammatical  knowl-d-e  of  Hebrew  we  are 
much  indebted  to  these  vc-rsiuns;  though  it  is  true  that 
in  cases  of  special  difficulty  tiny  are  rarely  of  much 
>er\  ice. 

With  tin-  urammatioal  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  of  other  books,  the  liift<iri<:al  interpreta- 
tion must  be  combined.  The  same  words  have  not 
alwavs  the  same  meaniiiLC  when  spoken  or  written  by 
different  p'Tsoiis,  or  in  different  circumstances.  In 
order  then-fore  aecuratelv  to  ascertain  the  ideas  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  any  writing,  we  must  tak<  into  ac- 
count not  only  the  words  of  which  it  consists,  but  like- 
wise its  entire  surroundings,  so  to  speak-  the  atmos- 
phere of  thought  and  life  from  the  midst  of  which  it 
emanated.  And  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  do  this 
when  the  author  we  propose  to  interpret  lived  in  a 
remote  aue.  and  in  a  state  of  society  very  different  from 
ours.  Xuw,  the  latest  of  the  Old  Testament  writers 
is  separated  from  our  age  by  an  interval  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  I>urin-  this  long  period  the  world 
has  not  been  stationary.  It  has  passed  through  111.1113 
revolutions,  intellectual,  social,  political,  religious;  each 
of  which  has  left  behind  it  traces  of  its  influence.  As 
age  revolves  after  age,  it  thus  Incomes  more  ami  more 
difficult  to  reproduce  in  imagination  the  state  of  matters 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  Old  Testament  writings  were 
given  to  the  world.  Moreover,  we  belong  not  only  to 
t  to  a  different  race  from  the  authors 
;  we  live  under  another  sky.  The 
mind  of  a  scholar  or  theologian  of  Western  Europe  in 


fails  us  we  naturally  turn  to  them  for  help.      It  is  a 
blot  upon  the    ISriti.-h    churches   that   the   study  of  the     the  present  day  has  thus  b,-m   subjected   to  the  mould- 
Hebrew  and  cognate  languages  has  been  allowed  by  ,  ing    power    of    a    thousand    influences,    to    which    th 
them  to  fall  into  such  neglect,  that  they  may  be  said  .ancient    Hebrew   historian,    poet,    or   prophet    was   a 
to  have  virtually  resigned  to  the  scholars  of  Germany  I  entire  stranger. 


the   task    of    grammatically   interpretin 


- 


From  such  considerations  as  these  two  rules  of  inter- 


whose   inspiration    and    authority  they   are    the    most  :  pretation  have  been  deduced,  viz.  (a)  That  the  author 
earnest  advocates.  I  must  be  interpreted  in  the  li'Jit  of  his  age;  and  (/>)  That 

Besides  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  words,  it  is  also  ,  in  interpreting  an  author  belonging  to  a  different  age 
the  part  of  the   interpreter  to  determine  whether  an  |  or  state  of  society  from  our  own,  we  should   endeavour 


expression  is  to  be  taken  in  its  most  plain  and  simple 
sense,  or  to  be  understood  figuratively.  I'sually  the 
context  settles  this  without  much  difficulty.  Thus. 
when  Isaiah  says.  "'Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye 


as  far  as  possible  for  the  time  to  divest  ourselves  of 
what  is  distinctive  and  peculiar  to  our  own  age  and 
society^  and  bring  our  point  of  view  as  close  as  possible 
to  that  of  the  author  whose  writings  we  interpret. 
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These  rules  are  important,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament;  still 
they  cannot  lie  received  without  explanation.     For  (a) 
an  author  may  be  above  his  age— on  the  level  of  his 
age,  it  may  be,  with  respect  to  some  departments  of 
knowledge,  whilst  he  stands  far  above  it  with  respect 
to  those  \\hieh  form  the  subject  of  his  writings.      To 
take  the  actual  ease  of  the  Old  Testament  writers,  he 
may  be  inspired;  his  soul  filled  with  thoughts  breathed 
in  from  above.     Such  a  one  must  not  be  tried  on  all 
points  by  the  standard  of  his  age;  in  some  points  he 
may,  but  not  in  all.     He  is  a  man  of  his  age,  it  is  true, 
and  with  respect  to  secular  knowledge  and  the  affairs 
of  the  world  may  share  the  ignorance  and   prejudices 
of  his  age;  but,  as  a  man  of  God,  he  towers  high  above 
it,  breathing  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  surrounded  by  a 
clearer  light.     (3)  To  the  rule  that  in  interpreting  an 
ancient  author  wo  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  transfer 
ourselves  in  thought  to  his  age,  and  ignore  the  later 
developments  in  the  world's  history,   we  think  there 
ought  to  be  added  this   proviso,  "  Except  in  so  far  as 
these   developments  are   to  be   traced,  in  whole  or  in 
part,    to    the   influence   of   the    writing  which  we   in- 
terpret."'     It  is  true  that  the  Old  Testament  ought  not 
to  be  interpreted  from  the  stand-point  of  the  New;  it 
is  also  true  that  the  New  Testament  ought  not  to  be 
kept  out  of  view  in  interpreting  the  Old.     All  writings 
may  legitimately  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  effects 
which  they  have  produced  in  the  world.     By  this  means 
the  more  rudimental  ideas  which  they   contain,   and 
which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  notice,  are  brought 
into  clearer  light,  and  the  true  character  of  the  writings 
more  fully  understood. 

The  principal  aids  to  the  historical  interpretation  of 
any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  are  to  be 
derived  from  these  scriptures  themselves.  But  other 
sources  of  information,  such  as  the  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian monuments,  the  accounts  of  eastern  nations 
furnished  by  the  Greek  writers,  the  customs  of  the 
East  in  the  present  day,  &c.,  are  not  to  Tie  neglected. 

2.  The,  deeper  mean/nf/  of  tin:  Ohl  Testament  scr'tp- 
tures.—  That  the  Old  Testament  has  in  many  parts  a 
deeper  meaning  than  the  bare  grammatical  one  has 
been  in  all  ages  the  prevailing  opinion,  both  among 
Jews  and  Christians.  This  opinion  has  been  based 
both  general/1/  011  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  divine 
revelation,  and  specially  on  the  preparatory  and  pro- 
phetic character  of  the  particular  revelation  which  it 
contains. 

(1.)  Is  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  inspired  to  be  allowed  to  affect  our  interpretation 
of  their  writings?  This  is  a  question  in  answering 
which  it  is  easy  to  run  into  extremes.  Some  have 
replied  to  it  with  a  decided  negative,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  these  writings,  being  designed  by  God  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  would  fail  to  answer  this  important 
end,  if  their  full  meaning  were  not  capable  of  being 
elicited  by  the  same  processes  as  are  applied  in  the 
case  of  writings  purely  human.  This  is  true  so  far; 
but  (a)  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  divine  revela- 
tion contained  in  the  Old  as  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
designed  not  merely  intellectually  to  instruct,  but  to 
elevate  and  expand,  the  whole  spiritual  nature  of  man: 
and  (?>)  it  is  to  lie  inquired  whether  and  how  far  the 
divine  thoughts  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  inspired 
person  are  affected  by  the  human  medium  through 
which  they  pass  in  being  transmitted  to  mankind. 


Others,  looking  on  the  Old  Testament  from  quite  the 
opposite  point  of  view,  as  purely  divine,  without  any 
intermixture  of  the  human  (its  authors  being  regarded 
simply  as  amanuenses  writing  from  the  divine  dicta- 
tion), have  naturally  run  into  all  sorts  of  extravagancies 
in  interpreting  it :  some  of  them  even  going  so  far  as 
to  search  for  and  imagine  they  have  discovered  pro- 
found mysteries  in  its  every  word,  almost  in  its  every 
letter. 

The  true  position  of  the  inspired  writers  in  relation 
to  the  divine  inspirer  is  not  that  of  amanuenses,  but 
rather  that  of  disciples  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  great 
Master,  to  whom  they  look  up  with  deepest  reverence 
and  sympathy ;  and  whose  large  and  far-reaching 
thoughts  (as  yet  but  dimly  apprehended  by  them)  they 
are  afterwards  to  be  the  medium  of  communicating  to 
the  world.  In  studying  the  writings  of  such  persons, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  opinions  of  the  Master,  we  must  be  careful  to  make 
allowances  for  whatever  there  is  peculiar  in  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  the  recording  disciple, 
which  may,  however  unconsciously,  have  coloured  his 
representation  of  his  Master's  views. 

On  the  same  principle  in  interpreting  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  such  portions  of  it  as  relate  to  the 
future,  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  the  writers,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  religious  dispensation 
under  which  they  lived,  and  by  which  their  views  of 
the  divine  purposes  must  have  been  in  a  greater  or  less 
measure    affected.       It    is    true    that,    animated    and 
elevated  by  the  divine  Spirit,  those  "holy  men  of  old" 
often  soared  far  beyond  the  range  of  thought  which 
distinguished  their  age,  and  even  in  some  points  anti- 
cipated with  a  wonderful  degree   of  distinctness  and 
vividness  the  teaching  of  Jesus:    but  still  they  were 
Hebrews,  disciples  of  Moses,  whose  thoughts  on  reli- 
gious and  divine  things  had  been  moulded  even  from 
their  earliest  years  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the   Mosaic    economy ;    and  when    their   minds    were 
opened  to  behold  in  vision  the  spiritual  glories  of  the 
I  future,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  form  in  which  this 
!  revelation    came   to   them,    and    in   which   they   com- 
municated  it  to  others,  was  not  altogether  independent 
of  their  previous  ideas  and  habits  of  thought.     They 
saw  the  gospel  through  the  glass  of  the  law;  and  it  was 
probably  best  for  them  and  for  the  men  of  their  time- 
that  they  should  have  done  so.     Just  as  in  the  New 
Testament   the  revelation  of  the    spiritual   glories   of 
heaven  has  been  wisely  accommodated  to  our  position  as 
in  the  body,  and  would  have  been  scarce  intelligible  to 
us   (certainly  far  less  impressive)  had  it  riot  been  so 
presented :   so  was  the  revelation  of  the  new  economy 
oiven  in  the  former  age  accommodated  to  the  position 
of  those  who  lived  in  that  age.     Those  expositors,  there- 
fore, who,  overlooking  this  fact,  uniformly  insist  upon 
a  literal  interpretation   of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  err  not  less  certainly  than  if  they  insisted 
on  a  literal  interpretation  of  those  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  in  which  the  glories  of  heaven  are  described 
under  material  emblems.      In   order  to  discover  the 
essential  import  of  not  a  few  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelations,  we  must  strip  them  of  their  Old  Testament 
dress.     We  therefore  take  no  unwarrantable  liberty 
with  God's  word  when,  in  interpreting  such  prophetic 
revelations,  we  suppose  ancient  Israel  to  represent  the 
Christian    church;    Israel's  enemies    the  antichristian 
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world;  and  Israel's  final  triumph  and  universal  dominion, 
the  final  triumph  of  Christ  and  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  Christian  faith.  At  the  same  time,  such  an  inter- 
pretation, though  legitimate  and  true — perhaps  alone 
true-  cannot  be  regarded  as  historical  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  writers  themselves,  in  their  thoughts  of 
the  future,  were  enabled  to  sympathize  in  some  mea- 
sure with  these  wider  views.  Eor  the  object  of  the 
historical  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  to 
discover  divine  ideas  absolutely  and  independently  of 
the  medium  through  which  they  are  revealed,  but  to 
discover  those  ideas  as  apprehended  by  the  inspired 
writers,  and  embodied  by  tin-in  in  a  written  form. 

(2.)  The  preparatory  and  prophetic  character  of  the 
ancient  dispensation  forms  another  ground  on  which 
to  rest  the  deeper  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Old  Testament  is  from  its  very  com- 
mencement prophetic.  Jt  starts  with  the  far-reaching- 
prophecy  respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the 
seed  of  the  serpent,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  root 
of  all  subsequent  prophecies.  For  it  comprehends 
three  ground  truths,  which  form  an  epitome  of  all  divine 
revelation,  as  of  ;dl  human  experience — (<M  man  in  con-  ! 
tlict  with  Satan;  (l>)  Satan's  partial  successes  in  this 
conflict  with  man:  (<•)  man's  final  victory  over  Satan. 
Of  these  ground  truths  all  history  is  hut  the  develop- 
ment: and  this  development  will  continue  until  the 
end  come.  As  davs  pass  on  they  are  ever  fillin<_r  up 
the  space  allotted  to  them.  Fverv  Successful  assault 
of  Satan  is  a  fulfilment  in  part  of  the  words,  "Thou 
shalt  bruise  his  heel;"  and  every  victory  over  Satan  is 
a  fulfilment  in  part  of  the  words,  "  He  >hall  hrui.-e  thy 
head." 

Now,  as  such  a  series  of  events  is  developed,  these 
two  tilings  take  place:  («}  each  new  event  in  the  serie> 
becomes  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  original 
prophecv;  and.  ('/teach  new  event  becomes  a  pledge  of 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  origin  of  ti/pe.*,  of  typical  events.  .4 
tvpical  objects;  the  object  or  event  in  which  a  pro- 
pheev  is  partially  fulfilled  being  typical  of  the  object  or 
event  in  which  the  prophecy  is  more  fully  accomplished. 
Both  having  place  in  the  development  of  the  same 
truth,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  prediction,  the  one 
being  a  step  onward  towards  the  other,  we  naturally 
look  on  that  which  already  is  as  a  pledge  and  type  of 
what  is  yet  to  be.  Thus  every  partial  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  becomes  itself  a  new  prophecy,  pointing 
not  only  back  on  its  source  or  ground  truth,  but  forward 
to  the  more  full  and  perfect  forms  in  which  that  truth 
is  yet  to  find  embodiment. 

From  this  we  may  deduce  an  important  principle — 
viz.  that  the  prophet,  in  framing  his  prophecy,  verv 
often  looks  beyond  the  event  which  lies  immediately 
under  his  eye  to  those  greater  and  final  events  of  which 
it  is  typical,  and  in  which  the  truth  it  embodies  is  to 
have  its  final  and  complete  realization.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  language  which  Isaiah  uses  in  predicting 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  plainly  shows 
that  his  soul  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  a  more  glori- 
ous issue  than  the  recovery  of  national  independence. 
Just  as  in  the  New  Testament  the  prophecy  of  our 
Lord  regarding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  so 
framed  as  to  show  that  he  looked  beyond  that  special 
manifestation  of  divine  retribution,  to  which  his  pro- 
phecy had  immediate  reference,  to  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord's  vengeance.  Those  theologians,  therefore,  who 
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would  restrict  the  fulfilment  of  each  prophecy  to  some 
one  historical  event,  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the 
nature,  design,  and  fulness  of  prophecy,  \\liicli,  to  use 
the  often  quoted  words  of  Bacon,  "is  not  fulfilled  at 
once,  but  has  springing  and  germinaiit  accomplishment 
through  many  ages."' 

3.  A/jute  <>f  the  ih-epir  sense:  the  ctllcf/orical  ititcr- 
jintation. — The  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the 
Old  Testament  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Alex- 
andria. In  that  celebrated  city,  with  its  large  JewUh 
population,1  the  Greek  philosophy  came  into  contact 
with  the  Hebrew  revelation:  and  this  contact  resulted 
in  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  philosophical  religionists 
who  endeavoured  to  bring  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  into  harmony  with  the  teachings  es- 
pecially of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  representative 
writer  of  this  party  was  1'liilo  Judaeus — a  man  who  oc- 
cupies a  remarkable  historical  position,  his  writings  not 
only  forming  a  point  of  connection  between  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  the  Greek  philosophy,  but  also  having 
an  interesting  relation  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  to  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John. 
Philo  fully  recognized  the  inspiration  and  divine 
authoritv  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  He  con- 
stantly calls  them  "the  sacred  writings,"  or  "the  sacred 
book>.''  For  .Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  prophet  of  his 
nation,  he  had  the  highest  reverence.  He  does  not 
cla-s  him  with  the  philosophers:  be  places  him  far  above 
them.  He  frcqueiitlv  even  calls  him  6  TTUJ'<JO</>OS,  the 
all-icise.  I '.nt  beinu  a  disciple  of  1'lato,  he  read  the 
sacred  books  of  his  nation  in  the  light  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  And  in  his  interpretations  he  constantly 
runs  into  allegory.  From  the  actual  he  ise\er  >tri\ing 
to  rise  to  the  ideal.  He  does  not  indeed  reject  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
liist  book  of  his  life  of  .Moses,  he  adheres  to  it  closely. 
He  acknowledges  that  it  is  the  sense  for  the  rm/n;/. 
But  he  holds  that,  besides  the  literal  seiif-e  of  Scrip 
lure,  there  is  a  higher,  which  the  few  who  live  for  the 
soul  rather  than  the  body  ever  strive  to  reach.  This 
sense  he  calls  by  various  names-  the  hidden,  the  s\  m- 
bolieal,  the  allegorical,  the  tropical.  &<•.:  distinguishing 
it  at  once  from  the  literal  and  from  the  mythical.  Philo 
was  by  no  means  the  first  who  interpreted  the  Scrip- 
ture in  this  way.  In  his  day,  indeed,  the  allegorical 
exposition  seems  almost  to  ha\e  assumed  a  systematic 
and  recognized  form  among  the  learned  .Jews  of  Alex- 
andria, though  in  some  points  there  were  still  differences 
of  opinion.2  This  traditional  exposition  Philo  adopted; 
altering  some  of  its  details,  and  adorning  and  com- 
mending it  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  early  Scripture  history,  the 
interpretations  of  Philo  occasionally  do  not  widely  differ 
from  those  of  modern  divines  who  endeavour  to  spiri- 
tualize the  biblical  narrative.  But  frequently  his 
expositions  are  much  more  arbitrary.  Thus,  in  allego- 
rizing the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Genesis,  he 
regards  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  the  symbols  of 
intellect  (cors)  and  sotxc  (cud^crts) ;  paradise  he  makes 
rirtiir,  and  its  four  rivers  the  four  cardinal  virtues;  the 
male  and  female  represent,  like  heaven  and  earth, 
intellect  and  sense;  the  serpent  is  pleasure,  kc.  In 


1  Fliilo  states  tliat  two  of  the  five  districts  into  which  Alex- 
andria \v;is  divided  were  peopled  chiefly  by  Jews. 

'-'  In  his  account  of  the  Therapeutae,  he  describes  them  .as  spend- 
ing a  jrreat  part  of  each  day  in  the  investigation  of  the  allegorical 
sense  of  Scripture. 
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allegorizing  the  patriarchal  story,  lie  takes  the  cities  of 
the  plain  to  he  the  symbols  of  the  five  senses;  and  the 
four  kings  who  came  against  them,  and  overcame 
them,  to  be  pleasure,  desire,  fear,  and  grief.  Isaac  is 
joy,  which  the  wise  man  willingly  offers  up  as  properly 
belonging  to  Cod  alone,  &c.  Everywhere  names  and 
numbers  hold  a  prominent  place  in  his  system,  and 
their  significance  is  confidently  relied  on  as  the  basis 
of  spiritual  interpretation. 

This  method  of  exposition  speedily  gained  a  liiuli 
degree  of  favour  both  among  Jews  and  Christians.  It 
was  thought,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  book  inspired  of 
Cod,  and  therefore,  as  was  believed,  full  in  every  part 
of  divine  mysteries.  It  was  further  recommended  by 
the  supposed  practical  advantages  attendant  on  it, 
both  with  respect  to  the  faithful,  whom  it  was  thought 
well  fitted  to  advance  to  a  higher  degree  of  spirituality, 
and  also  with  respect  to  unbelievers,  whose  cavils  against 
the  lottiT  of  Scripture  were  most  easily  met  by  alleging 
a  higher  and  mystical  sense. 

In  the  Christian  church  the  allegorical  exposition 
culminated  in  Origen,  of  \vhose  system  (without  delay- 
ing to  notice  the  earlier  allegorists,  among  whom 
(.'lenient  of  Alexandria  holds  the  chief  place)  it  maybe 
sufficient  to  give  a  brief  account,  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  collection  of  extracts  from  his  writings  entitled  the 
Philocalla. 

Origen,  like  1'hilo,  sets  out  from  the  principle  that 
tlie  Scriptures  ;ire  the  word  of  Cod,  and  manifest  in 
their  every  utterance  the  wisdom  of  Cod.  But  with 
this  principle  many  of  the  phenomena  of  Scripture 
come  into  apparent  collision.  The  Jew,  clinging  to 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  points  triumphantly  to  those 
prophecies  in  which  the  Messiah  is  described  as  giving 
liberty  to  the  captives,  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
&c.,  and  asks,  Have  these  prophecies  been  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth?  The  heretic,  again,  points  to  the 
many  passages  in  which  Cod  is  described  as  a  jealous 
Cod,  executing  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  making- 
peace  and  creating  evil,  repenting,  &c.,  and  asks,  Is 
this  the  Cod  whom  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has 
revealed  ?  Now  the  source  of  all  these  errors  and 
impieties  Origen  declares  to  be  this — that  the  Scrip- 
ture is  interpreted  according  to  the  bare  letter,  and 
not  according  to  the  spirit.  lie  refers  to  the  declara- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  that  he  spoke  not  in  words  taught  by 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  words  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  spiritual  interpretation  he  holds  to  be  the  key 
of  knowledge  which  our  Lord  accused  the  scribes 
of  having  taken  away  from  the  people.  Further, 
in  eliciting  the  sense  of  Scripture,  he  distinguishes 
between  what  he  calls  its  body,  its  soul,  and  its  spirit; 
and  this  distinction  he  connects  with  the  three  stages  in 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  towards  perfection — the 
immature,  the  more  advanced,  the  perfect;  and  with 
the  three  periods  in  the  development  of  the  church — 
the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  the  heavenly.  Of  the 
psychical  or  intermediate  exposition  he  cites  as  an 
example  1  Co.  ix.  9,  "  It  is  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  corn.  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen?  or  saith  he  it 
altogether  for  our  sakes?"  In  defence  and  illustration 
of  the  highest  sort  of  exposition,  the  spiritual,  he 
appeals  to  such  passages  as  1  Co.  ii.  7,  ''AVe  speak  the 
wisdom  of  Cod  in  a  mystery;"  1  Co.  x.  4,  "That  rock 
was  Christ;"  so  ver.  11,  "All  these  things  happened 


unto  them  for  ensamples"  (TUTTOI)  :  Col.  ii.  7,  "Which 
are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come;"'  He.  x.  1,  "The  law 
having  a  shadow  of  good  thing's  to  come ;"  and  espe- 
cially to  Ga.  iv.  21-31.  He  holds  that  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  history  which  cannot  be 
interpreted  literally.  He  instances  Ge.  i.-iv.,  and 
asks,  "What  man  in  his  senses  (Vt's  vovv  ^Xuv)  ('an  'JC~ 
lieve  that  all  this  really  took  place?''  He  thinks  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  whole  is  figurative,  in  the  form 
of  history.  Still,  he  admits  the  historical  reality  of 
much  that  is  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also 
the  binding  nature  of  many  of  its  commands.  He 
thinks  we  may  receive  as  historical  facts  that  Absalom 
was  buried  in  the  cave  at  Hebron,  as  also  Isaac  and 
Jacob;  that  Jerusalem  was  the  chief  city  of  Judah: 
that  Solomon  built  a  temple  in  that  city,  /ecu  aXXa 
l-Lvpia.  (and  a  thousand  other  such  things).  Also,  he 
instances  the  fifth  commandment  as  one  which,  even 
when  taken  literally,  and  without  any  deeper  signifi- 
cance (xw/ats  Trdcr^s  dvayuyTJs),  is  useful,  and  ought  to 
be  observed,  especially  as  St.  1'aul  has  commended  it. 
So  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth ;  and  in  the 
New  Testament  such  injunction.-;  as,  "Warn  the 
unruly,"  "Comfort  the  weak,"  &c.  Origen,  however, 
lays  down  no  very  definite  rule  for  distinguishing  what 
is  literally  true  from  what  is  true  only  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  except  this,  that  what  is  //»/-/aW6fV  cannot  be 
literally  true.  He  says,  "All  Scripture  is  spiritually 
true,  but  not  all  literally.''  With  regard  to  the  so- 
called  canons  of  allegorical  interpretation  followed  by 
Clement  and  Origen,  see  Glassius,  Phil.  <S'«e.  vol.  ii. 
sect.  2,  pp.  42,  43,  and  Conybeare's  /li{,,,/,{/,ii  Lcctt'rtx 
on  the  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  p.  124. 

Though  the  excess  to  which  Origen  carried  the 
allegorizing  of  the  sacred  history  was  condemned  by 
some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  the  centuries 
which  followed,  still  the  principle  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded received  almost  universal  recognition  till  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation.  This  was  due  in  a  great 
measure,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  Western  church  is 
concerned,  to  the  influence  of  Augustine,  who,  though 
he  fully  recognized  the  authority  of  the  literal  sense, 
attached  at  least  equal  importance  to  the  mystical;1 
avowing  his  dissent  alike  from  those  who  received  the 
naked  history,  rejecting  allegories,  and  from  those  who 
busied  themselves  with  allegories  only,  rejecting  or 
neglecting  the  truth  of  the  history.  His  principle  was 
that  in  every  utterance  of  the  divine  word  there  must 
be  found  something  worthy  of  God — something,  there- 
fore, pertaining  to  faith  or  morals  (Conybeavc,  p.  in;). 
And  if  in  any  case  such  a  sense  cannot  be  elicited 
directly  from  the  letter  of  Scripture,  it  must  be  ex- 
tracted by  an  allegorizing  process.  The  transcendant 
merits  and  services  of  Augustine  as  a  theologian  are 
universally  conceded;  but  as  an  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture he  is  often  arbitrary  and  fanciful. 

Meanwhile  among  the  Jews  the  same  method  of 
interpretation  was  cultivated,  and  by  some  of  them 
pushed  to  a  still  greater  excess.  In  Palestine,  indeed, 
various  influences  concurred  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  literal  interpretation,  and  to  check  the  inroads 

1  DC  Civ.  Dei,  book  xv.  c.  27,  which  is  entitled:  "  l)e  area  atque 
cliluvio,  nee  illis  esse  consentiendum  qui  solam  historian!  reci- 
piunt  sine  allegorica  significatione,  nee  illis  qui  solas  figures 
defendunt  repudiata  historica  veritate."  In  the  same  treatise 
lie  remarks  that,  by  the  dividing  between  the  light  and  the 
darkness,  in  Ge.  i.  4,  may  possibly  be  meant  the  separation 
between  the  holy  and  unholy  angels  (book  xi.  c.  1C). 
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of  the  speculative  tendency  which  prevailed  in  Alex- 
andria. And  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  Jews 
in  general  should  have  been  less  disposed  to  attach  to 
their  Scriptures  a  spiritual  interpretation  than  the 
Christians,  who  had  learned  from  their  Master  that  "it 
is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,''  and  had,  under  the 
influence  of  his  teaching,  been  led  to  regard  a  great 
part  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  of  110  permanent  obligation, 
and  only  of  interest  to  them  as  containing  the  germs 
and  types  of  a  higher  economy.  Still,  even  in  Palestine 
the  allegorical  treatment  of  the  Scriptures  became 
more  and  more  common.  Mystical  meanings  wen 
eagerly  sought  for:  and  fur  this  purpose  some  of  the 
devices  to  which  they  thought  it  legitimate  to  have 
recourse  wen;  certainly  most  extraordinary.  These 
expository  tricks  (for  they  deserve  no  better  name) 
form  part  of  the  Cabbala:  and  would  1'e  altogether 
unworthv  of  notice,  \\tre  it  not  f»r  their  historical 
interest,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  some  traces  of  them 
have  been  thought  to  be  discoverable  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  expository  methods  of  the  cahbalii-ts  were  chiefly 
three,  and  were  named  r/eomrti'la,  //"/«/•*'•»;/,  and 
ttiiiii.ru.;  the  first  name  of  Creek  origin,  the  second 
apparently  of  Latin,  the  third  of  Hebrew  origin-  a 
fitting  indication  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
whole  system.  1.  l>y  the  first  of  these  methods'  tin- 
letters  of  the  sacred  text  were-  counted,  or  their  numeri- 
cal value  taken,  and  important  coiielusions  deduced 
therefrom:  as,  for  example,  from  the  fact  that  th.- 
letter  N  is  found  six  times  in  the  first  verse  •>!'  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  an  r<|iial  number  of  times  in  the 
last,  -J  Hi.  x\\vi.  :'::,  it  was  concluded  that  the  world  is  to 
last  six  thousand  years;  so  in  Ce.  xlix.  in,  n'"C  f-C'. 
the  Miiluk  come,  was  referred  to  the  Messiah,  because 
the  Hebrew  word  rrct:  is  numerically  of  tin-  same  value, 
viz.  ?>'>$.  That  this  sort  of  criticism  was  not  unknown  in 
the  apostolic  age  is  evident  from  He.  xiii.  1  X,  where  the 
number  of  the  beast  is  ^iven.  I!ut  there  the  problem 
is,  "(Jivi-n  the  number,  to  discover  the  name;"  which 
is  very  different  from  the  cabbalistic  problem,  "(liven 
the  name,  to  discover  the  meaning  from  its  numerical 
value."  '_'.  Hv  the  second  method,  called  iint,i.rii'<>n. 
new  words  were  formed  by  combining  the  tirst  or  the 
last  letters  of  several  successive  words  in  the  text:  or 
from  a  single  word  a  whole  sentence  was  formed,  by 
making  each  of  its  letters  the  initial  letter  of  a  new 
word.  In  this  way  some  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  name  Maccabee,  '22*3,  as  a  combination  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  words  rrrr  ;r»a  ~p<23  -•;,  n-/n>  /.•,-  I //,•<• 

unto  tint  ((/iloi/f/  till'.  '/<>(!••<,  Ji/titfiC/i  '  Kx.  xv.  11.  Other 
examples  will  be  found  in  Classius,  some  of  them  being 
apparently  of  Christian  origin.  ;5.  l!y  /cmnr/i.  {<'/KI/II/<) 
was  meant  eitlier  -  (1)  the  transposition  of  letters,  or 
(2)  the  change  of  letters  into  others  having  a  certain 
correspondence  to  them  with  respect  to  their  position  in 
the  alphabet.  Thus,  with  regard  to  Kx.  xxiii.  li:', 
"My  angel  n^o)  will  go  before  thee."  the  cabbalists 
impaired,  What  angel!  and  answered.  M!<'!t(i<I,  lie- 
cause  So*3  contains  the  same  letters  as  ^j-yro.  An 
example'  of  c2\,  smue  have  thought,  may  In;  found  in 
.Te.  xxv.  2*5,  where  by  TCTT,  Babylon,  733  is  supposed  to 
be  meant;  2,  the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  being 
changed  into  •£>,  the  second  last,  and  '•;,  the  twelfth 
from  the  beginning,  into  -j.  the  twelfth  from  the  end. 
In  the  same  way  »op  1?  of  Je.  li.  1  has  been  explained 

1  The  above  account  is  taken  chieliy  from  Glassius  (Phil.  Sin: 
ii.  sect.  2.  p.  ")7-7:f). 


hy  c'ld-      For  an  account  of  the   other  parts  of  the 

i  Cabbala,   see  Wolfius   (Bibl.  Hebr.  ii.  1191-1247);   Milman's 

Hilton/    <>f  the   Jtic<    (iii.  4oi),   with    reference  to    M. 

|  Franck's  dissertation,  entitled  La  Kubbah',  on  IK  PIil- 

Ivxtipfu'c  nlif/ici'^c  </'••>'  Hcbrcu.r  (Paris,  is4:i). 

Thus,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  on  till  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  the  Old  Testament  was  treated 
j  by  many  interpreters  rather  as  a  book  of  mystic  sym- 
bols than  as  a  revelation  of  divine  truth,  designed  to  he 
;  understood,  believed,  and  embraced,  not  by  the  ingeni 
ous  few,  but  bv  a  perishing  world.      It  is  true,  indeed, 
the  literal  sense  was  by  no  means  neglected;  moreover, 
it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  a  Scripture  allego- 
•  rically  interpreted  could  not   be  appealed  to  in  proof  of 
'  any  theological  position,  and  that  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
,  ture  historv  must   be  maintained:  and   a  few  interpn 
ters  even  made  it  their  special   business  to  investigate 
the  literal  sense,  deeming  it  alone  certain  and  divine. 
Hut  it  is  not  less  true  that   the  general  tendency  of  the 
prevailing   methods  of   interpretation   was  to  rob  the 
-acred  Scriptures  of  their  simplicity  and  power.      Tin- 
word  of  Cod  was   made  of  nolle  eii'ect,  not   less  by  the 
:  allegorical  expositions  with  which  its  plain  and  simple 
!  utterances  were  overlaid,  than  by  the  church  traditions 
and  decisions  which  virtually  superseded  its  authority. 
It  was  tin-  same  Reformation  that,  sweeping  a\\ay  the 
accumulated  superstitions  of  ages,  restored  the  gosp'-l 
to  the   church,  which  removed    the  vail   of   allegory  by 
which  the  divine  word  had  been  hidden  and  hound,  and 
displayed  it  anew  to  the  world  in  its  native  beauty  and 
strength.     The    publication    of    the    commentaries    of 
Calvin  forms  a  principal   era  in  the  history  of  <  >]d  Tes- 
tament exposition. 

In  more  recent  times,  though  there  have  not  been 
wanting,  even  in  the  churches  of  the  Reformation, 
expositors  \\lio  carried  the  spiritual  or  mystical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament  to  an  unwarrantable 
excess,  the  prevailing  tendency  displayed  by  the  most 
learned  and  influential  interpreters  has  certainly  been 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  has  arisen  very  much 
from  the  wide  diffusion  of  rationalistic  views  on  the 
subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  I'ible.  In  the  hands 
of  many  interpreters  what  has  been  called  the  human 
element  in  the  Scriptures,  the  <  xistence  of  which  had 
for  a  long  period  been  almost  entirely  ignored,  was 
brought  into  prominence,  and  the  divine  element  made 
little  account  of,  sometimes  the  existence  of  such  an 
element  was  altogether  denied.  Thus  arose  what  is 
known  as  the  mythic  interpretation  of  Scripture,  by 
which  it  is  attempted  to  eliminate  from  the  sacred 
volume  everything  that  is  supernatural,  and  \\hich, 
therefore,  though  at  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  allegorical,  in  reality  differs  widely  from 
it,  both  in  the  principle  it  rests  on  and  in  the  results  it 
aims  at  (I'are-ui,  Ilisputatio  do  5I\  tliii  a  Sacri  Codicis  Inturpretu- 
tione,182lV 

•\.  AY"1  Trxtaiiidtt  interpretation  of  the  <>!J.  It  is  a 
relief  to  turn  from  the  arbitrary  allegorizing  of  J'hilo 
and  Ori^vn  to  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
there  we  not  only  find  a  full  recognition  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  the  Old  Testament  history  (compare,  for 
example,  the  speech  of  Stephen  in  Ac.  vii.),  but  we 
remark  also  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  allegorizing 
treatment,  which  even  Augustine  thought  it  necessary 
to  combine  with  the  literal  exposition.  Tt  is  only  in 
one  passage,  Ga.  iv.  ^1-31,  that  we  find  a  decided  example: 
of  allegorizing— a  passage  in  \\hich  the  apostle,  acting 
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nn  the  principle  of  making  himself  all  things  to  all  men, 
.seems  to  have  accommodated  himself  to  the  exegetical 
method  in  vogue  aiming'  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  At 
the  same  time  the  typical  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment institutions  and  history  is  fully  recognized,  but 
never  in  such  a  way  :is  to  obscure,  but  rather  to  give 
greater  distinctness,  as  well  as  fulnes.s  of  meaning,  to 
the  sacred  record. 

The  principal  difficulty  we  moot  with  in  studying  the 
"Old  Testament  in  the  Now,"  arises  from  the  appa- 
rently arbitrary  manner  in  which  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies are  occasionally  introduced  in  connection  witli 
New  Testament  events.  This  ditliculty  has  been  givntlv 
increased  by  the  undue  prominence  which  has  been 
unveil  to  the  evidential  character  of  prophecy,  and  the 
consequent  anxiety  of  theologians  to  discover  a  marked 
and  strong  and  exclusive  connection  between  the  pre- 
diction and  the  event  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  fulfilled. 
And  much  of  the  difficulty  will  disappear  so  soon  as  we 
take  a  truer  and  larger  view  of  prophecy,  and  view  it 
not  as  the  evidence  only,  but  as  itself  containing  the 
substance  of  divine  truth,  that  truth  being  gradually 
evolved  in  experience,  and  every  step  in  such  evolve- 
ment  being  a  type,  a  prediction,  in  fact,  of  those  other 
steps  which  are  yet  to  be  taken  before  the  truth  is  fully 
realized  and  manifested  in  its  wide  spreading  results. 
It  is  indeed  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  writers  of 
the  Xew  Testament,  in  adducing  passages  from  the  Old. 
uniformly  adduce  these  passages  by  way  of  proof,  as  if 
it  were  always  or  usually  their  object  to  prove  Chris- 
tianity true.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  are  not  polemical  compositions  addressed 
to  the  adversaries  of  Christianity.  They  were  addressed 
to  Christians,  and  were  primarily  designed  for  their  use. 
And  hence,  in  their  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament,  as 
indeed  in  every  part  of  their  writings,  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  have  regard  rather  to  the  edification  of  those 
who  were  already  Christians,  than  to  the  conviction  of 
those  who  were  not,  i  Co.  xiv.  22.  In  pointing  back  to  the 
Old  Testament,  their  great  design  was  to  exhibit  the 
Christian  rising  out  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  as  a 
more  perfect  development,  a  fulfilling  of  it;1  and  tliey 
do  not  undertake  formally  to  prove  that  there  is  such  a 
close  connection  between  the  two  dispensations,  but 
rather,  taking  for  granted  that  there  is  such  a  connec- 
tion, to  illustrate  and  trace  it  out  in  its  various  ramifi- 
cations. They  as  it  were  take  their  stand  on  the  truth 
that  the  law  is  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come;  and 
as  they  explain  the  nature  or  narrate  the  history  of 
Christianity,  they  are  ever  casting  their  eye  back  on 
the  former  age,  laying  hold  of  and  bringing  into  pro- 
minence those  related  truths  and  parallel  facts  which 
evidence  the  operation  of  the  same  mind  and  the  con-  ! 
tinned  prosecution  of  the  same  plan.  Many  of  the  j 
analogies  to  which  they  appeal  certainly  have  not,  when  j 
viewed  separately,  the  force  of  logical  proof,  nor  were 
they  intended  to  have  such  force;  they  are  adduced 
rather  as  illustrations  than  as  arguments;  and  yet,  when 


1  We  usually  assign  too  restricted  a  sense  to  the  scriptural 
phrase  "fulfilment  of  prophecy."  The  Hebrew  verb  N^p,  and 
the  Greek  ir/^oii,  mean  tt>nl(  v.p.  E:xch  prophetic  utterance  has 
a  certain  extent  of  application,  which  is  filled  up,  it  may  be,  by 
one  event,  but  more  commonly  by  a  succession  of  events,  each 
of  which  is  a  partial  filling  up,  and  all  together  the  complete  fill- 
ing up  of  the  space  (so  to  speak)  covered  by  the  prophecy.  Com- 
pare, in  the  Old  Testament,  1  Ki.  i.  It,  and  in  the  Xew,  Mat. 
iii.  15;  xxiii.  :'.!';  Col.  i.  -2J:  iii.  10.  So  with  «/««>«,  He.  xi.  40; 
Ja.  i.  10:  ii.  8.  22. 


viewed  cumulatively,  they  do  furnish  a  strong  argu- 
ment, not  only  for  the  substantial  unity,  but  for  the 
divine  origin,  of  the  Jewi.-h  and  Christian  dispensations 

(Surenhusius,  pifcos  zarx/./  «-/•<?,  Amsterdam,  17i:i ;  Home  and 
Davidson's  Introductions,  ThoHiek,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New; 
and  Fairbairu's  Typology  and  Hermenouticrd  Manual). 

Following  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
we  must  be  careful  not  arbitrarily  to  impose  upon  the 
Old  Testament  a  variety  of  senses,  on  the  ground  that 
its  utterances,  being  the  word  of  God,  must  necessarily 
have  a  great  deal  more  meaning  than  the  same 
utterances  would  have  if  they  came  from  the  lips  of 
uninspired  men.  By  such  procedure  Scripture  is  im- 
poverished, not  enriched.  Its  weighty  thoughts  are 
attenuated  and  frittered  away  till  they  lose  all  definite- 
ness  and  authority.  The  word  of  God  gives  place  to 
the  speculative  ideas  of  men.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  abandon  the  idea  of  a  deeper  spiritual  sense, 
discoverable  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament;  but 
we  must  see  to  it  that  the  deeper  sense  is  really  found 
in  Scripture,  not  imposed  on  Scripture.  The  scnsnx 
Hiatus  we  must  at  once  reject;  the  xutxu*  innatux  is 
alone  to  be  recognized.  We  must  remember  that  to 
interpret  is  one  thing,  to  moralize  or  philosophize  is 
another.  To  interpret  a  writing  is  to  educe  from  it 
the  thoughts  of  its  author;  to  moralize  or  philosophize 
is  to  graft  on  it  our  own  thoughts.  |  !>.  n.  w.] 

OLIVE  [rn  (~M'it),  f\aia].  Of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
constituting  the  Oleace;e,  Great  Britain  does  not  yield 
many  representatives;  but  the  common  privet  (/Jr/na- 
trum  rulijare],  with  its  simple  opposite  leaves  and  little 


[522.]      Olive—  Oka  eitriipcea. 


four-cleft  corolla,  followed  by  a  dark  little  berry,  may 
give  some  notion  of  the  foliage  and  inflorescence  of  the 
order,  even  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  Otca 
europcea.  It  is  a  tree  varying  from  fifteen  or  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  taper  or  lanceolate  leaves, 
not  unlike  some  species  of  willow,  are  two  or  three 
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inches  loner,  and  arc  narrow,  smooth,  and  of  a  dull 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  silvery  pale  and  slightly 
downy  underneath.  The  small  whitish  flowers  spring 
from  the  axils  of  these  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth 
oval  plum,  or  "'drupe,"  of  a  violet  colour  when  ripe, 
and  inclosing  a  hard  rough  stone  inside  of  its  Hand 
oily  pulp.  That  oil  is  no\v  almost  a  necessary  of  life 
to  many  millions  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

Since  the  days  of  Noah's  dove,  with  its  "  olive  leaf 
plucked  off'."  Gc.  viii.  ll,  our  plant  has  been  the  symbol  of 
peace  .  — 

'  Tiun  | .at i T  .Knea.s  1'iipl'i  sie  fatur  ab  aha, 
l'acife,;ei|ue  maim  raiiiuin  pneteiulit  olivaV 

— (Ci'/v/.  .t'/i.  viii.  115.. 

See  also  /,//•.  xxiv.  :3i>;  xxix.  l»i.  The  allusion  is  of 
constant  occurrence  among  the  poets  of  Christendom  :-- 

"  lint  He,  her  fears  to  cea.se, 

Sent  il< AMI  the  meek  eyed  Peace: 
She,  crowned  with  olive  yiv.-ji.  came  softly  -li.lin^ 
[>.  AMI  through  the  I'liriiing  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger, 
\Villi  tiM-tle  \\inus  the  amorous  r!on«ls  di\  iding." 

—(Milton's  H;im,i  t'j  I/*  Suticil,!.) 

Such  associations,  along  with  a  latent  reminiscence 
of  its  rich  and  manifold  uses,  are  sufficient  to  make  the 
olive-tree  beautiful,  II...  xiv.  t;.  J'.ut  it  has  a  beauty  of 
its  own,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  rapture  with 
which  Mr.  litiskin  dwells  on  "the  hoary  dimness  of  its 
delicate  foliage,  subdued  and  faint  of  hue.  as  if  the 
ashes  of  the  Gethsomane  agony  had  been  cast  on  it  for 
ever  ;  the  gnarled  writhing  of  its  intricate'  hraneln  >. 
a;id  the  pointed  fretwork  of  its  li^htand  narrow  lm\  t  -. 
inlaid  on  the  blue  Held  of  the  sky.  and  the  Miiall  rosy- 
white  stars  of  its  spring  blossoming:  the  beads  of  sable 
fruit  scattered  by  autumn  aloii'_r  its  topmost  boughs: 
and,  more  than  all,  the  softness  of  the  mantle,  silver- 
gray,,  and  tender  like  the  down  on  a  bird's  breast,  with 
which,  far  away,  it  veils  the  undulations  of  the  moun- 
tains'1 (Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  p.  l?i;».  Ill  noticing  the 
olive  grove  near  (la/a,  Messrs.  M '( 'hevne  and  1'onar 
say,  ''There  is  something  strongly  indicative  of  health 
and  vigour  in  the  fresh  look  of  a  flourishing  olive- 
tree,  but  especially  when  a  grove  of  them  is  seen 
together,  and  the,  sun  shining  on  their  glossy  leaves. 
The  foliage  is  of  a  deep  and  peculiar  green;  and  under 
a  passing  breeze  the  uppermost  leaves  turn  round,  and 
show  a  fine  silvery  hue.  Hence1  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  prophet.  '  His  beauty  shall  be  as  the 
olive-tree;'  and  again,  'The  Lord  called  thy  name  a 
green-olive  tree,  fail1,  and  of  goodly  fruit.'  IIos.  xiv.  i;; 
Je.  xi.  iii.  It  is  not  merely  the  evergreen  verdure  of  the 
tree  that  is  referred  to,  but  its  health  and  vigour. 
Where  could  we  find  a  better  emblem  of  the  church  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  than  just  such  a  grove  as  this. 
with  the  peaceful  notes  of  the  turtle  poured  forth  from 
the  midst,  and  the  sun's  living  light  over  all,  like  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  shining  over  his  peaceful  church  '" 
(Narrative,  eh.  ii.j 

The  fantastic  way  in  which  the  trunk  and  branches 
twist  and  interlace,  is  observable  even  in  the  cultivated 
trees  of  Italy  and  Provence;  but  it  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  veterans  of  Corfu  and  (treece.  "The 
tree  appears  to  grow  spirally,  with  a  number  of  small 
stems  interlocking  and  embracing  in  a  singular  manner, 
and  this  growth  continues  indefinitely  at  all  ages.  The 
trunks  thus  present  a  honey-combed  and  latticed 
appearance,  and  attain  dimensions  almost  incredible. 
1  have  seen,  in  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  three 


large  trees,  each  seven  or  eight  feet  in  girth,  all  growing 
within  the  compass  of  one  living  bark;  so  that  the  girth 
of  the  whole  group,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  single  tree,  is  nearly  forty  feet.  Not  unfrequently, 
in  the  complicated  trunk  of  one  tree  there  will  be 
apertures  large  enough  and  open  enough  for  a  boy  to 
climb  completely  through ;  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  trees  are  so  deeply  furrowed  on  the  outside  by  the 
twisted  and  contorted  condition  of  the  trunk,  that  they 
present  in  every  part  deep  recesses  into  which  one 
might  thrust  an  arm.  These,  it  will  be  understood. 
are  not  the  result  of  decay'  (Anstcd's  Ionian  Islands  in  18;;!, 
P.  4'.i).  Elsewhere  (p.  v.n;)  the  professor  mentions  a 
curious  instance  of  the  power  of  vegetation  in  lifting- 
heavy  weights: — "An  olive-tree  in  Santa  Maura 
(Jeiieadia).  which  when  young  has  pushed  its  branches 
j  through  some  little  crevice  in  a  wall  of  cyclopean 
j  masonrv,  so  that  a  stone  nearly  a  cubic  yard  in  si/e  is 
now  built  into  the  tree,  and  raised  at  least  a  foot  from 
its  original  position. 

This  tendency  to  split  into  separate  stems,  held 
together  only  at  the  root  and  crown,  which  last  con- 
tinues as  verdant  and  prolific  as  ever,  gives  to  aged 
trees  a  remarkable  form  and  fashion.  "  I  have  never 
seen  any  tree,"  says  Miss  I'.ivmer,  "  \\hich  has  so 
much  of  the  human  physiognomy  as  these  very  ancient 
olives.  There  are-  here  in  Gethsemane,  two  or  three 
especially  which  one  cannot  look  at  without  being 
really  atlectcd  by  the  strong  cleft  stems,  partly  twisted, 
partly  furrowed  and  marked  as  if  by  deep  thought  and 
tears:  the  rich  shadow  \\hieh  lies  beneath  their  mighty 
outspread  brandies,  full  of  leaves  and  of  fruit  -  oh. 
these  trees!"  (K.  liremor's  Holy  Land,  vol.  i.  120).  The  trees 
in  (lethsemane  are  very  old.  Chateaubriand  states 
'.hat  every  olive-tree  found  standing  by  the  Mussul- 
mans, when  they  conquered  Asia,  was  taxed  at  one 
meiline  a  year,  whilst  those  subsequently  planted  were 
taxed  half  their  produce;  and  as  eight  of  these  olives 
are  charged  eight  medines.  he  infers  that  they  are  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Turkish  empire.  This  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  age  of  an  olive  tree;  for  if  the 
trunk  be  cut  down,  a  new  stein  springs  up  from  the 
old  one. 

If  there  be  something  very  graceful  in  the  light  airy 
flow  of  the  foliage  us  seen  from  afar,  and  something 
very  solemn  in  the  riven  contorted  trunks  viewed  nearer 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  suggestive  of  opulence  than 
the  "fatness"  of  the  ripened  fruit,  .Tu.  i\.  !i;  \\<>.  xi.  17. 
\Ve  recollect  a  friend  writing  from  Corfu,  at  the  close 
of  1S;17,  and  telling  how  well  he  understood  the 
"beauty  of  the  olive-tree."'  as  he  walked  out  into  the 
country,  and  saw  the  branches  bending  with  their  load 
of  berries  almost  black,  and  bursting  ripe.  Ps.  Iii.  8, 
\\hich  is  given  in  the  Authorised  Version  "a  green 
olive,"  alludes,  not  to  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  but  to 
the  vigorous  and  flourishing  aspect  of  the  tree,  and  is 
well  rendered  by  Piishop  Mant 

"  Hut  I,  an  olive  charged  with  fruit. 
In  fertile  soil  that  grows." 

As  regards  this  psalm,  it  is  said  that  no  tree  was 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  courts  of  the  temple;  but  find- 
ing in  the  Hebrew  lyrist  an  olive  connected  with  "  the 
house  of  God."  one  cannot  help  recalling  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  that  in  the  temple  of 
Pandrosus,  on  the  Acropolis,  or  at  least  within  its 
portico,  there  was  still  growing  in  the  second  century 
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<if  our  era  an  olive-tree,  which  was  held  in  grout  vene- 
ration as  the  tree  sac-rod  to  Minerva,  and  which  was 
believed  to  IK-  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  eitadd 

(Dr.  E.  Clark eVfr:r,uls,  vol.vi.  p   :!4ii>. 


On  the  authority  of  Pliny,  it  is  stated  by  Gibbon, 
'•Two  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome  both 
Italy  and  Africa  were  strangers  to  the  olive:  it  was 
naturalized  in  these  countries,  and  at  length  carried 
into  the  heart  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of 
the  ancients,  that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
and  could  only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  were  insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  experi- 
ence" (Decline  and  Full,  di.  ii.)  But  although  the  best  oil 
is  now  made  in  countries  where  the-  olive  was  at  first 
exotic,  this  must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  French 
and  Tuscan  husbandry.  Were  similar  pains  employed 
in  its  native  East,  the  produce  of  the  Levant  might 
soon  excel  the  oil  of  Aix  and  Florence;  nor  is  there 
any  land  likely  to  yield  it  better  than  Palestine.  Its 
palm-trees  have  passed  away;  but  its  soil  and  climate 
still  suit  the  plant,  which  was  once  so  plentiful  that, 
when  we  think  of  Jerusalem  itself,  we  can  hardly  help 
also  thinking  of  "  the  Mount  of  Olives;''  see  Ex.  xxiii.  n; 
l)e.  vi.  11;  viii.  S;  Jos.  xxiv.  13. 

Our  plant  agrees  with  a  rocky  calcareous  subsoil. 
Hence  by  a  bold  and  beautiful  figure  Moses  speaks  of 
"oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock,"  DC.  xxxii.  13,  and  A  slier,  on 
the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  was  to  "dip  his  foot  in  oil." 
De.  xxxiii.  21. 

The  olive  is  propagated  with  very  little  trouble.  All 
that  is  needful  is  to  cut  an  old  branch  in  pieces,  and 
cover  the  cuttings  with  mould,  and  they  will  soon 
strike  root  and  become  so  many  separate  trees.  "If 
such  a  branch  or  cutting  be  taken  from  a  good  olive- 
tree,  the  new  tree  will  be  also  "  good,"  and  its  fruit 
may  be  farther  improved  by  ingrafting  on  it  scions 
from  trees  still  superior.  It  would  be  "contrary  to 
nature/'  u-,.  xi.  21,  to  take  a  slip  from  a  wild  olive,  and 
insert  it  in  a  good  one;  and  it  shows  a  supernatural 
virtue  in  the  stock  into  which  the  Gentiles  are  in- 
grafted that  it  enables  those  who  are  "wild"  by  nature 


to  bear  good  fruit.  Such  things  are  not  done  by 
ordinary  cultivators  :  it  is  only  in  God's  husbandry  that 
wild  branches  are  reclaimed  and  enabled  to  bear  good 
fruit,  by  being  ingrafted  into  a  good  tree. 

The    doors    and    posts    of 
Solomon's  temple  were  made 
of  olive-wood,   and  so  were 
the  cherubim,  iKi.  \i.  23,31-33. 
It  is  a  close-grained  timber, 
largely  used    in    .Italy  as   a 
cabinet  wood,  and  approach- 
ing box  in  the  compactness 
of  its  fibre.     Painters'  pal- 
lettes  are  usually  made  of  it. 
Speaking    of    the    wicked 
man,     Eliphaz    says,     "lie 
shall   cast  off  his    flower  as 
the  olive,''  Job  xv.  3.'!.      In  all 
probability  the  allusion  is  to 
blossoms  destroyed  by  blight: 
but    even    in    healthy   trees 
and  propitious  seasons  then.' 
is  something  striking  in  the 
spontaneous  shower  from  the 
olive-tree.      "Of  all  fruit- 
bearing  trees  it  is  the  most 
prodigal     in     flowers.        It 
literally  bends  under  the  load 
of  them.      Put  then  not  one 
in  a  hundred  comes  to  ma- 
turity.    The   tree    casts    them   off  by  millions,    as   if 
they  were  of  no  more  value  than  flakes  of  snow,  which 
they  closely  resemble.     So  will  it  be  with  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  vanity.     Cast  off,  they  melt  away, 
and  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  ask  after  such  empty 
useless  things — just  as  our  olive  seems  to  throw  off  in 
contempt  the  myriads  of  flowers  that  signify  nothing, 
and  turns  all  her  fatness  to  those  which  will  mature  into 
fruit"   (The  Land  and  the  Book,  pt.  i.  th.  v.) 

Put  blights  and  cankers  often  come,  or  withering 
winds,  and  "the  labour  of  the  olive  fails,"  iiab.  iii.  is. 
As  one  of  its  enemies,  Amos  mentions  the  "palmer- 
worm,"  ch.  iv.  ;i;  and  in  the  south  of  France  the  olive 
plantations  frequently  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  mi 
insect,  which  in  a  few  days  will  destroy  to  the  extent 
of  millions  of  francs  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 

In  Palestine  the  olive  blossoms  in  June  (Anderson's 
Bible  Light,  p.  202) ,  and  it  is  not  till  late  in  autumn  that 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  "  We  turned  out  of  the  Akka  road, 
and  entered  an  extensive  olive-grove.  Picturesque 
groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  bright  coloured 
garments,  were  busy  among  the  trees,  or  hastening 
along  the  road.  I  had  always  seen  the  olive  planta- 
tions so  silent  and  deserted  that  it  was  quite  a  surprise 
to  me.  Saleh  explained  that  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  olive  harvest  (the  19th  of  October),  and  all  of  these 
people  had  been  hired  to  gather  the  fruit.  The  men 
beat  the  trees  with  long  sticks,  and  the  women  and 
children  pick  up  the  berries,"  DC.  xxiv.  20  (Rogers'  Domestic- 
Life  in  Palestine,  p.  no). 

In  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  where  the 
olive- culture  is  conducted  most  carefully,  the  fruit  is 
gathered  by  hand  in  November ;  and  after  passing 
through  a  mill  which  separates  the  pulp  or  flesh  from 
the  hard  stone,  the  pulp  is  put  into  bags  of  rushes,  and 
subjected  to  a  gentle  pressure.  The  result  is  the 
"  virgin  oil."  greenish  in  its  tint,  and  highly  prized 
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for  its  purity.  After  the  comparatively  frt-e  now  ot 
this  first  oil,  the  mass  is  broken  up.  and,  mixed  with 
water,  is  returned  to  the  press,  when  an  inferior  oil  is 
obtained:  and  after  fermentation,  the  residue  is  sub- 
jected to  a  third  and  severer  pressure,  yielding  a 
coarse  oil,  such  as  is  used  by  soapmakers.  In  the 
Ionian  Isles  the  olives  are  allowed  to  fall  from  the 
tree  through  excess  of  ripeness  and  of  course  are 
bruised  by  their  fall.  They  are  then  gathered  in  h,  aps 
and  left  till  the  mill  is  ready  to  receive1  them,  and 
during  that  interval  an-  apt  to  lnat.  '1  liev  are  tlieii 
thrown  between  an  upright  o'.hiidrical  rol!.-r  jmd  a 
liori/.oiital  stone  table,  \\hk-h  "rind  both  fruit  and 
stone.  The  crushed  product  is  then  squeezed  under  a 
screw  press,  and  a  thick  highly  coloured  oil  runs  out. 


v,  hich  is  kept   in   jars   lill   it  clears  it-.  If 

:  :.--.  'I'o  the  countries  v.  l.;.-li  \  :•  Id  it  oli\  e-oil 
i.-  a  prie,  li  s.-  possessii.n.  It  is  tin-  butter  and  cream 
of  the  Italian,  the  Spaniard,  the  Civ,  k.  Like  tin 
"beati  n  oil  "  in  the  tabi  made.  K\.  \  till  th. 

•  •hief  mean-  of  illumination,  <  xc<  pi    in  th    -     str.  ets  of 

eities   where    "/as    has    SUper-eiled    it.        Th"    sick    ill    sollle 

liseasen  are   still   aiiointi  d    \\  ith  oil,    .1 1.  v.  1 1;   ai 
cosmetic  it  is  -til!  poured  on  the  1.   ad,  ami  -till  make 
the  face  to  shine;  and  as  the  solvent  of  swei  t   p. 
i;    carries    the    hr<  into    the   d.  pth   of 

winter,   and   sends   reminiseenci      of  southern   garden 
into  all  lands,  r  •  •  }.i.  ;i.  j 

OLIVES.    MOUNT    OF    \ZT~-I  vr.    // 
ii'iiui].     Th,    name  of  a  well-known  mountain    i 
the   east  of  Jerusalem,  and    only  s.  parated    fi-oni   it    by 
the  narrow  ravine  called  •  f  .lehoshaphat.       It 

took  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  olive-trees  that 
once  gr,->v  upon  it.  hi  tin'  earlier  books  of  the  did 
Testament  it  is  .--imply  c;di,  d  "the  ascent  of  the  olives." 
i^vnn  n::-2,  Mitalelt-Imzzii/t/iiut),  »sa.  xv.  3n;  and  only  in 
tlie  book  of  Zediariah.  eh.  xiv.  !,  do  we  nn  ut  with  the  full 
and  exact  term,  /fur-Juczii/tliim  ("Mount  of  Olives"). 
The  .lews  of  Palestine  call  it,  from  a  circumstance  \et 
to  he  noticed,  ''tin-  mount  of  corruption,"  anil  this 
agrees  with  sn-;rp  TC  (7W-w/V//M<)  of  the  Palestinian 
Targum  (videGc.  viii.  ll;Ca.  viii.  .'i).  In  the  New  Te.-tann  lit 
it  has  two  designations,  tin  iir.-t  and  nio-t  general 
beiiiL!'  TO  o/ios  ran  Aaiu/."  Mmi.<  (tlirurvni,  Mount  of 
Olives;  and  the  second  rue  t'Xcuu'j'os.  Ac.  i.  IL'  -  the  Olive- 
garden,  rendered  OUrftunt  in  Latin,  and  in  Kii";lish 
Olivet.  I'.y  the  native  Arabs  it  is  still  called  J,',,l 
Zftytun  (.Mount  of  ('lives),  though  more  commonly 
Jc'iff-ct-7'ni',  the  Hill  of  the  Summit.  The  word  Tin; 
which  is  a  special  geographical  name  for  the  mount 
Sinai,  is  also  used  to  designate  other  mountain  peaks, 
and  in  the  present  instance  refers  more  especially  to 
the  middle  peak  of  the  ridge  of  Olivet. 


<  >t  all  sacred  ireouTaphieal  spots  there  is  not  vine  which, 
stands  out  in  greater  clearness  and  certaintv  of  location 
than  tins  mountain,  and  the  Scripture  narratives  of  the 
memorable  events  connected  with  it  describe  so  manv 
of  its  features,  and  that  in  so  graphic  and  complete  a 
manner,  as  to  leave  out  nothing  that  is  to  be  desired. 

The  mount  may  be  briefly  described  as  branching 
oil  from  an  upland  plateau  on  the  north  of  the  city,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north-east, 
runninef  in  a  kind  of  ridge  of  unequal  breadth  toward: 
the  south,  but  sli-Jitly  ln-nding  eastward  at  tile  middle 
of  its  course.  I'eing  a  lim,  stone  rock,  like  all  the  otlu  r 
hills  « if  this  part  oi  Palestine,  Olivet  has  that  rounded 
,  nd  regular  !orm  so  characteristic  of  all  these  ^eolo^i- 
cal  formations,  and  rises,  especially  in  fr-nt  of  tlio  city, 
with  considerable  steepness.  it  whole  length,  from 
north  to  south,  is  about  two  mihs,  and  its  -eiieral  ele 
vation.  accord in-j'  to  Shult/.'  measin'eiiu-nt  il'lan  vim Jeru- 
.  i-  about  'J'ioii  t',-et  abo\  •  the  level  of 

the  Mediterranean  Sea.  L'i-'m^  some  -KMi  feet  above 
ihe  I,,  d  of  the  Kedron.  :;oo  f,  ,  t  above  the  temple 
mouiit,  and  'J"'1  fe.  t  above  th"  so-called  Mount  /.ion. 
it  thus  towers  nearly  t"  tin-  height  oi  l2(Kl  feet  above 
the  highest  part  of  .1,  ru.-aleiii.  \'an  de  N'elde  u;.\t.- 
somewhat  dirt'eivnt  m,  ;  nrements.  According  to  him 
•  the  altitude  of  the  heights  of  the  n,  ighhour- 
hood  is  as  follows: 

Mu  nM  > 

'/.ion        •  ,    ., 

.     21: 

\     ,-  '•             •  L'lllO  , 

r  K.  Iron  «                                                 .     L--M 

ILL  (l)ir  I-:\  ill.),                                         I'.i'.n!  .. 

Ik-tli  .          .          .      is,.:;  ,. 

'i  h,    rid    •    of  Olivet  is  mai kid  li}   three  distinct  sum- 
mits  or  eli-vations,  :-t.-iiid.in^   at  unequal  distances   from 
each  oiher.      The  outlying    our   on  the    uniihis   bv  tin- 
Aral  s  called    Karon  ^  Krjtnl     the    Vineyard   of   the 
^port-man      a  name    probably   indicative   of   its    former 
.  traci  -  of  \\  hieh  .--til.  remain.      it  i-  ot  n.-arl v 
and  from  it.-  top  a 

most    inti  resting    \i.-w  is  obtained   of   ihe   eit\-  ;;nd    the 

imm.  dial.-    iiei^li'nourlioiii].      Tin  n    '    i-    by   some 

position   of  it-   id:  nth  v  \\  ith 

the   hill    so   called    by   ,1,    .  phu  -    in    his   account   of   the 
•'•  _.e   ,.;    Ji-ril   ;i]em    1  v  Til :  t.      '(',,   the 

(  1  ristians  it  i.-  hiio\\n  a-  Viri  (ialilai  -  ••men  of 
<  -aliL  ,-;'  arisintr  either  fT'oin  the  idle  notion  that  this 
was  the  (lalilee  to  which  the  Saviour  retired  aft,  r  his 
r.  -urn  el  ii  -11.  or  t  h:!t.  it  \\  n  -  IP  :  isciples  -toi  .,| 

\\hen  acco  ted  by  the  angi  1.  "  Yemen  of  (!alilee,"Ac.  i.  11. 

I  f  th'   name  i.-  taken  from  the  latter  supposition,  the  tra 

I 1  it  ion  mrst  be  comjiaratively  of  late  growth,  inasmucli 
as   til,-  scene  of   this  event  was  determined    in  the  time 
of    Willibald    '.\li.r._,  in    connection    \-.  iih  th, •(  hureh 
of   tin.  ASCI  n.-ion      i  in).       i'.ut    most    likely 
the  legend  arose  out  of  the  former  idea,  that  this  is  the 
Oalihe  of  retirement:   and  Sa\\,  If  (A.li  iti^'i  seems  to 
imply  as   much.      Speaking   of  a  chapel   raised    on   the 
spot,   although  not   very  dearly  defining  its  situation, 
he   adds.   "That   place  was   called  (Jalih-e.  because   the 
apostles,  who  wen    called  Oalih-ans.   frequently  rested 

j  there"  (Karly  Travels,  p.  43).  lidalid  (in  his  Talestina,  p.  34l) 
has  a  similar  conj,  eture,  and  says  that  the  Oalik-ans. 
when  visiting  Jerusalem,  took  up  tln-ir  quarters  in  tin- 
town  or  hamlet  situated  on  this  mount.  I  Jut  then;  are 
no  remains  of  ruins  that  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  a  town  ever  existed  on  the  place. 
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not  contained  in  tin;  present  site.  This  lias  led  some 
to  suppose  that  the  original  ehureh  stood  over  the  so- 
called  Tomlis  of  tin--  Prophets,  and  that  the  location  of 
the  present  church  is  of  a  later  date.  Hut  we  are  in- 
clined to  understand  the  historian  differently.  In  oh. 
xli.  he  speaks  only  of  ( 'oiistantine  adorning  two  caves, 
one  at  I'lethlehom,  to  commemorate  the  Saviour's  birth, 
and  the  other  on  Olivet,  to  commemorate  his  ascension. 
I>ut  in  oh.  xliii.  he  briefly  gives  an  account  of  Helena 
erecting  a  I'lmri'li  at  llethlehem  and  another  on  Olivet, 
and  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  pious  works  of 
mother  and  son.  The  cave  might  have  been  tile  Tombs  i 
of  the  J'rophets,  where  probably  Arculf  (A.I).  TOO)  saw 
the  four  stone  tables  at  which  the  Saviour  and  his  dis- 
ciples sat  (K.n-ly  Tr.tvols,  p.  -i).  This  cave  was  shown  to 
llernard  the  Wise  (A. I).  M;T)  as  the  place  where  our  Lord 
was  betrayed,  with  a  church  erected  over  it  (lliiil.  p.  2-.). 
Although  Eusebius  speaks  as  if  the  cave  and  church 
were  connected,  he  unmistakably  locates  the  latter  on 
tli"  n  /'//  tnji  »f  Olivet. 

The  Bordeaux  pilgrim  says  nothing  respecting  the 
cave,  but  mentions  the  church,  though  not  its  position.  > 
Nor  have  we  any  further  particular  information  till  the 
time  of  Arculf,  some  o7<)  years  later,  at  which  time  the 
church  stood  ''on  the  highest  point  of  .Mount  Olivet" 
(Karly  Travels,  p.  ;">). 

Kusebius  does  not  expressly  say  that  the  church 
covered  the  very  site  of  the  ascension,  but  only  that  it 
commemorated  that  event;  but  in  the  time  of  Arculf  the 
tradition  seems  to  be  established  that  it  was  "the  place 
where  our  Lord  ascended  into  heaven."  Not  only  BO, 
but  he  informs  us  that  the  inner  apartment  was  open 
to  the  sky,  "because  of  the  passage  of  our  Lord's  body." 
And  still  more  wonderful,  "on  the  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  it,  are  to  be  seen  the  last  prints  in  the  dust  of  our 
Lord's  feet,  and  the  roof  appears  open  above  where  he 
ascended;  and  although  the  earth  is  daily  carried  away 
by  believers,  yet  still  it  remains  as  before,  and  retains 
the  same  impression  of  the  feet"  (Early  Travels,  p.  5). 
80011  after  this,  however,  the  dust  with  the  prints  seem 
to  have  been  lost,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  them  till  the 
time  of  Maundeville  (A.D.  w>->),  when  fortunately  one  of 
the  foot-prints  — the  left  only — was  petrified — "there 
appears  the  imprint  of  his  left  foot  in  the  stone."  The 
right  foot  soon  took  its  place  beside  it,  and  both  re- 
mained there  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Sandys  (ir.io)  mentions  only  one  (Jcmnicy,  r.v), 
and  ^laundrell  (10117)  tells  us  that  the  other  had  been 
removed  by  the  Turks  into  the  mosque  (Early  Travels, 
p.  471).  It  is  now  shown  in  the  mosque  of  Akza,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  principal  aisle,  in  what  is  called  "  the 
chapel  of  the  foot  of  Isa.'"  At  all  events  something  of 
the  kind  was  shown  us  under  that  pretence;  but  neither 
this  nor  the  one  still  on  the  mount  can  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  footprint.  [J.  M.] 

OL'IVET.     See  preceding  article. 

OLYMTAS,  an  early  believer,  resident  at  Borne 
when  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written,  and  one  of 
those  to  whom  salutations  were  sent  by  St.  Paul.  No- 
thing further  is  known  of  him. 

O'MAR  ["niN,  probably  a  derivative  of  "ra«,  In 
KpcaL-],  a  son  of  Eliphaz,  the  eldest  son  of  Esau,  and 
one  of  the  dukes  or  chieftains  of  the  Edomite  race,  Ge. 

xxxvi.  !.">. 

O'MEGA,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (w), 
hence  naturally  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  last,  as  alpha 
the  commencing  letter  for  tiiejifxt  of  anything.  In  this 


sense  it  occurs,  and  with  the  highest  possible  applica- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  alpha,  to  express  the  Lord's 
superiority  as  to  time  and  cauSal  energy  above  all  crea- 
tures, "1  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last," 
lie.  i.s.n.  Uttered  by  the  glorified  Redeemer  the  expres- 
sion cannot  be  understood  as  claiming  for  him  less 
than  essentially  divine  attributes. 

OMER.     >See  MKASUKKS. 

OM'RI  [ntps,  probably  a  contracted  form  of  rnw, 
KCi'i'niif  of  Jcliorali,  Ges.;  perhaps  linnl,  stout-hearted, 
wilful,  from  root  to  />!n<l.\  1.  The  founder  of  the 
third  roval  family  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  He 
came  forward  at  a  time  of  great  anarchy  and  confusi'Mi. 
Elah  had  just  begun  to  reign,  and  was  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  J.iaasha  his  father,  who  by  his  infatuated 
perseverance  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
had  provoked  the  Lord  to  send  a  solemn  denunciation 
against  him  and  his  house  by  the  mouth  of  Jehu,  the 
son  of  Ilanani,  1  Ki.  xvi.  He  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  I'hilistinvs,  and  was  pressing 
on  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  in  the  territory  of  Dan, 
which  seems  to  have  been  commenced  in  the  time  of 
Nadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  1  Ki.  xv.  27.  At  this  crisis 
Zimri,  the  captain  of  half  bis  chariots,  conspired  against 
him,  and  slew  him  in  Tir/.ah,  his  capital.  Zimri  him- 
self, however,  had  only  reigned  seven  days,  when  Omri, 
the  captain  of  the  host,  who  was  commanding  at  the 
siege  of  Gibbethon,  was  saluted  king  by  the  people, 
liaising  the  siege,  and  marching  with  all  Israel,  he 
captured  Tirzah,  the  royal  residence;  whereupon  Zimri 
set  fire  to  the  king's  palace,  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
On  his  death,  Tibni.  the  son  of  Ginath,  another  com- 
petitor for  the  throne,  divided  the  allegiance  of  the 
people.  After  a  struggle  of  four  years,  however,  the 
stout-hearted  Omri  prevailed,  and  Tibni  perished. 

Omri  reigned  in  all  somewhat  more  than  eleven 
years,  from  the  twenty-seventh  to  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  <)2!»-9LS  B.C.  After  resid- 
ing six  years  in  Tirzah,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  situation.  Ca.  vi.  4,  lie  adopted  a  new 
capital.  Having  purchased  the  hill  Samaria  from  one 
Shomer,  for  two  talents  of  silver  (about  £(JS4),  he  built 
a  city  on  it,  which  he  called,  after  the  name  of  its  former 
owner,  Samaria  (JTO'C),  and  made  it  his  royal  residence. 
The  site  seems  to  have  been  well  chosen,  as  the  city 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom 
till  its  dissolution,  and  thenceforward  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  till  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  (see 
SAMARIA).  In  his  new  city  he  resided  for  six  years, 
and  sometime  during  that  period,  as  comes  out  inci- 
dentally in  the  course  of  his  son's  reign,  he  bound 
himself  by  a  treaty  to  grant  to  L'enhadad,  king  of  Syria, 
the  privilege  of  "  building  streets  in  it/'  1  Ki.  xx.  31,  for 
the  residence  and  accommodation  of  such  of  the  Syrians 
as  had  private  or  public  business  in  Samaria.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  Syrians  were  still  prosecuting  the 
encroachments  which  they  had  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Eaasha;  and  it  is  probable  that  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
was  lost  to  Israel  during  the  reign  of  Omri,  i  Ki.  xxii.  3. 

The  character  of  Omri  does  not  stand  higher  than 
that  of  his  predecessors  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
kingdom  by  violence.  He  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, however,  with  so  firm  a  hand,  that  his  bad 
measures  moulded  the  habits  of  the  people,  Mi.  vi.  10, 
and  his  family  retained  possession  of  the  throne  till  the 
third  generation.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  no  hand 
in  the  alliance  and  affinity  formed  by  his  son  Ahab 
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with  the  house  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians.  1  Ki. 
xvi.  31,  as  he  appears  to  have  died  before  it  took  place. 
But  his  family  had  the  bad  pre- eminence  of  adding  the 
worship  of  Baal  to  the  idolatry  of  the  calves  set  up  by 
Jeroboam. 

2.  O.MKI,  a  son  of  Becher,  son  of  Benjamin.  1  Cli.  vii.  -. 

3.  OMUL  a  son  of  Phaivz.  and  grandson  of  Judah, 
]  tli.  ix.  4. 

4.  OMKI,  a  son  of  Michael,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  in  the  time  of  David,  1  Cli.  xxvii.  is.       [.).  t;.  M.J 

ON  [xlrciKjth,  siiljstam'i},  son  of  Peleth.  and  one  of 
the  heads  of  families  in  Keubeii  who  joined  the  rebel- 
lion of  Korah,  Datlian  and  Abiram,  Nu.  xvi.  i.  He  is 
only  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  - 
whence  some  among  the  .lews  have  supposed  that  lie 
afterwards  repented  and  withdrew.  Hut  there  is  no 
certain  evidence  for  the  tradition. 

ON  [>»>  -«:  LXX.  "V.v,  'JIXtoTToXt?],  a  town  in  Lower 
Egypt,  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  various 
names.  The  Septuagiut  version.  i:\.  i.  n,  adds  to  tin- 
names  of  the  treasure  cities  "  J'itlmni  and  llaaniM--  " 
which  the  Israelites  were  compelled  to  build,  that  of 
'•On,  which  is  lleliopolis,"  I.e.  tin-  "City  of  the  Sun." 
The  same  reading  is  found  also  in  the  Coptic  version. 
Isaiah,  cli.  xix.  is,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  On.  \\heii.  pro- 
phesying of  the  live  cities  in 
the  laud  of  Egypt  \\hich  should 
speak  the  language  of  Canaan, 
lie  says  it  should  be  called  "the 
City  of  the  Sun,"  Ir-liarlierv.t. 
It  is  known  that  Onias,  the 
high- priest  of  the  .lews  in 
Kgypt,  applied  this  prophet 
to  his  own  views  in  order  to 
procure  permission  to  build  his 
temple  in  the  llieropolitan 
Home,  from  the  notion  which 
he  propagated  that  Isaiah  had 
in  this  passage  prophesied  of 
the  building  of  such  a  temple, 
declaring  that  the  very  place 
where  it  should  be  built  was 
named  by  the  prophet  as  "the 
City  of  the  Sun."  The  present, 
text,  however,  has  certainly 
Ir- li((ltt)'cx,  translated  "the 
City  of  Destruction:"  which 
alteration  of  the  text  some  sup- 
pose was  effected  by  the  .lews 
of  Palestine  in  later  years  in 
order  to  express  their  detesta- 
tion of  the  schismatical  temple  in  Egypt.  Jeremiah, 
ch.  xliii.  13,  speaks  of  On  under  the  term  ficth-shemcsh, 
which  is  literally  ''the  house  or  temple  of  the  sun," 
foretelling  that  the  Cod  of  Israel  would  break  the 
images  of  Beth-shemesh  in  the  land  of  Kgypt,  ami  burn 
with  tire  the  temples  of  tin;  Egyptian  gods.  Kzekiel, 
ch.  xx.x.  17,  speaks  of  the  same  city  under  the  name  of 
Arm,  which  the  LXX.  render  "  Heliopolis."  Accord- 
ing to  the  unpointed  Hebrew  On,  in  Ce.  xli.  4/5,  is 
written  AVCH  in  the  fjiith  verse  of  the  same  chapter; 
they  are  clearly  one  and  the  same  city. 

Heliopolis  or  On,  the  only  city  of  Egypt  whose  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Cenesis,  was  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Memphis.  Heliopolis 
was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  capital  of  Egypt.  In  the 


days  of  the  Grecian  dominion  there  were  three  cities, 
viz.  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis,  which  had  the 
privilege  of  sending  forth  ten  judges  to  administer 
justice  in  their  surrounding  districts.  "The  three  seats 
of  justice  of  both  Egypts"'  are  frequently  met  with  in 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  as  early  as  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  But  in  the  still  earlier  inscriptions  only  two 
seats  of  justice  are  ever  enumerated,  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  were  then  the 
only  capitals  of  Egypt.  Heliopolis,  as  its  name  imports, 
was  celebrated  for  a  large  temple  dedicated  to  the 
sun.  and  for  the  worship  of  that  luminary.  Herodotus 
(ii.  .ou)  mentions  that  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to 
hold  several  solemn  assemblies  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
specifying  the  fourth  festival  as  taking  place  at  Helio- 
polis in  honour  of  the  sun.  \Ye  know  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monuments  of  Hcliopolis  that  the  peculiar 
forms  under  which  the  -nui  was  deified  in  that  city  were 
that  of  Hit.  the  "sun"  simply,  whence  the  Egyptian 
name  of  the  place  ll<i-l!'i,  "the  abode  of  the  sun,''  and 
al.-o  that  of  AttttH,  "the  setting  sun,"  or  sun  of  the 
lower  world.  Probably  its  chief  temple  was  dedicated 
t,.  both.  >'A».  the'  son  (,f  Alum,  and  T«j'u<  t  his  daugh- 
ter, \\eiv  also  worshipped  there,  as  well  as  the  bull 
Mne\  is.  sacred  to  I  {a,  (  ).-iris.  Isis.  and  the  fabled  I'lio  nix. 


:  The  only  remains  of  the  famous  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
described  by  Strabo  (1  xvii.t,  are  now  represented  by  the 
single  beautiful  obelisk  of  red  granite,  nearly  seventy 
feet  in  height  above  the  pedestal,  and  bearing  a  dedica- 
tion showing  that  it  was  sculptured  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  Seserteseli,  the  second  king  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty.  It  is  from  another  monumental  inscription 
of  this  same  Pharaoh,  which  reads,  "When  in  the  time 
of  Seserteseli  I.  the  great  famine  prevailed  in  all  the 
other  districts,  there  was  corn  in  mine,''  that  Bunsen 

I  (Egypt's  Place  in  Univ.  Hist.  iii.  334)  concluded  there  was  a 
reference  in  it  to  the  seven  years'  famine  during  the 
viceroyalty  of  Joseph.  Independent,  however,  of  this 
inscription  not  fulfilling  the  conditions  ascribed  in 
Scripture  to  that  famine,  it  is  impossible,  for  chronolo- 
gical reasons,  to  recognize  Sesertesen  I.  as  the  patron 


ON 

of  Joseph.  A  record  of  a  -'seven  years'  famine"  in 
China,  which  has  been  discovered  as  having  happened 
during  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.  in  that  distant  part 
of  Asia,  seems  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  famine 
during  the  time  of  Joseph's  rule  in  Egypt  much  more 
exactly  than  the  one  to  which  Bunsen  refers. 

An  imperfect  monumental  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Thothmes  ill.,  the  Pharaoh  who  ascended  the  throne 
refused  by  Moses,  mentions  the  city  of  On  in  the 
following  terms:  "In  his  thirty-lif'th  year  the  king 
(Thothmes  III.)  sent  forth  an  army  of  ten  full  cohorts 
against  Heth.  Then  lie  marched  against  the  city  of 
On,  where  the  unclean  race  were  assembled  .... 
alluding  probably  to  the  shepherds  whom  Thothmes 
finally  expelled  from  Egypt.  'There  are  other  indications 
of  this  Pharaoh  having  been  at  Heliopolis  or  On.  Two 
of  the  obelisks  removed  by  the  Eomaiis  from  that  an- 
cient city  bear  the  well-known  cartouche  of  Thoth- 
mes III.  The  one  stands  upright  before  the  cathedral 
of  St.  John  at  Some,  the  other  in  the  Atmeidan  at 
Constantinople. 

The  first  mention  of  On  in  Scripture  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  Joseph,  where  it  is  said,  ''Pharaoh 
called  Joseph's  name  Zaphath-paaneah;  and  he  gave 
him  to  wife  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  or  prince  of  On,"  Go.  xlix.  45  Recent  discoveries 
in  Egypt  confirm  the  statement  of  Syncellus  respecting 
the  Pharaoh  who  raised  Joseph  to  power:  "All 
parties,"  says  that  author,  who  lived  in  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era,  "are  agreed  that  Joseph  governed 
during  the  reign  of  Apophis,"  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  shepherd  kings,  which  held  possession  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  occasionally  of  both  Egypts,  previous  to  their 
overthrow  by  the  famous  eighteenth  dynasty,  whose 
accession  is  described  in  Scripture  as  the  ' '  king  which 
knew  not  Joseph."  The  name  of  the  prince  by  whom 
Joseph  was  bought  from  the  Midianites  was  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  his  future  father-in-law.  Potiphar  and 
Poti-pherah  are  the  same  name  written  with  a  slight 
variation.  Ptcplire  is  a  term  frequently  met  with  in 
hieroglyphics,  signifying  "he  who  offers  worship  to  the 
sun."  The  sun  was  the  deity  specially  worshipped  at 
On,  of  which  city  Joseph's  father-in-law  was  the  priest 
or  prince.  It  appears  from  the  monuments  that  it 
had  been  the  practice  in  Egypt  from  the  very  earliest 
times  to  name  the  inhabitants  after  the  local  gods  of 
their  native  cities.  Thus  the  scene  of  the  bondage,  the 
imprisonment,  and  the  subsequent  exaltation  and  mar- 
riage of  Joseph,  was  the  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On.  Os- 
burn  declares  "  that  it  becomes  a  historical  fact  that  the 
patron  of  Joseph,  Pharaoh  Apophis,  had  possession  of 
Heliopolis,  and  for  a  long  period  held  his  regal  state 
there"  (Monum.  Hist,  of  Egypt,  ii.  87).  On  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt 
— the  chief  seat  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  which  were 
subsequently  revealed  to  Moses  by  command  of  "Pha- 
raoh's daughter."  It  was  here  that  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers and  historians  were  allowed  to  obtain  the 
scanty  information  respecting  Egypt  which  they  have 
transmitted  to  us.  And  since  the  sun,  which  was 
worshipped  there,  was  the  chief  of  the  gods — and  in 
Egypt  the  rank  of  the  priests  was  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  gods  to  whom  they  ministered — there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  priest  of  On,  into  whose  family 
Joseph  married,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  of  his 
illustrious  order. 

According  to  the  LXX.   On  was  one  of  the  cities 
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which  Pharaoh  commanded  the  Israelites  to  build,  in 
addition  to  "Pithom  and  Raainses,"  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew,  Ex.  i.  11.  But  as  Heliopolis  existed  long  before 
the  descent  of  Jacob  and  bis  family  into  Egypt,  it  is 
probable  either  that  the  Israelites  merely  rebuilt  and 
restored  what  had  become  a  ruin,  or  that  they  fortified 
it  against  an  enemy,  just  as  they  did  with  Pithom  and 
.Raainses,  all  three  places  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

it  is  generally  assumed  that  On,  Heliopolis,  and 
A  vans  were  all  one  and  the  same  city,  possibly  in  the 
same  sense  as  London  and  Westminster  in  the  present 
day.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  considers  that  "the 
name  of  Heliopolis  was  ci-n-re—  'the  abode  of  the  sun,' 
from  which  the  Hebrew  On  or  Aon,  corrupted  into 
Arm,  Eze.  xxx.  17,  was  taken;''  or  it  may  be  understood 
as  describing  the  city  where  the  Jews  dwelt,  as  the  same 
author  adds,  "it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Abaris  may  point  to  that  of  the  Hebrews  or 
Abarim,  Go.  xi.  15"  (Rawlinson'sHerod.  ii.  8,  and  136.)  It  was 
a  common  custom  in  Egypt  for  the  rival  factions  to  ridi- 
cule all  names  relating  to  their  enemies,  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  done  in  this  instance  by  corrupting  On  into 
A  hura,  or  A  raris,  or  A  rcn.  Ewald,  in  his  6-V.sc//  ickte  d<:s 
Koikes  I. trad  (p.  -J5fl),  contends  that  the  word  philologi- 
cally  means  "City  of  the  Hebrews."  If  so,  it  may 
only  mean  another  name  for  the  city  which  was  called 
by  the  Egyptians  Oil,  and  by  the  Greeks  Jfeft'opoli*. 

Local  tradition  asserts  that  the  ancient  On  was  the 
place  where  the  infant  Saviour  rested  when  brought  by 
his  parents  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  "  until  the 
death  of  Herod,  that  (by  his  abode  there)  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
Ho.  xi.  i,  saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son," 
Mat.  xi.  15.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Hosea  delivered  this 
prophecy  just  midway  in  respect  of  time  between  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites  and  the  birth  of  Christ.  [B.  w.  s.  ] 
O'NAN  \strony\.  1.  The  second  son  of  Judah,  \\ho,  ac- 
cording to  the  levirate  law,  which  had  even  then  grown 
into  a  settled  usage,  should  have  married  his  brother's 
widow,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  seed  to  him.  but 
who,  while  formally  complying  with  the  usage,  con- 
trived to  defeat  its  design.  Probably  this  was  but  one 
indication  of  a  self-willed,  impetuous  spirit,  which 
would  give  other  proofs  of  its  waywardness.  At  all 
events  he  was  visited  with  divine  chastisement,  which 
ended  in  premature  death,  Ge.  xxxviii.  8-10.  2.  A  grand- 
son of  Seir,  and  son  of  Shobal,  Ge.  xxxvi.  -2?..  3.  A  son 
of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by  his  wife  Atarah, 

1  Cli.  ii.  20. 

ONES'IMUS  ['OvriffifJ-os],  the  Colossian  slave  re- 
specting whom  Paul  wrote  to  Philemon,  and  the  bearer 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  in  conjunction  with 
Tychicus.  In  Col.  iv.  9  Onesimus  is  characterized  as 
a 'faithful  and  beloved  brother,  "one  of  themselves," 
implying  his  connection  with  Colossa?  by  birth  or  resi- 
dence. Phrygia,  in  which  this  city  was  situated,  was 
so  much  the  land  of  slaves,  that  the  word  Phrygian 
was  used  to  denote  any  one  in  slavery.  We  have  no 
distinct  information  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Onesimus  left  the  service  of  his  owner,  and  sought 
refuge  at  Rome — the  general  resort  of  all  who  had  lost 
their  position  or  forfeited  their  character  in  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  empire.  Here  Onesimus  became 
the  Lord's  freedman  from  the  preaching  of  Paul.  who. 
in  the  most  touching  and  forcible  language,  pleads  for 
him.  "  I  beseech  thee  concerning  my  son.  whom  I  have 
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begotten  in  my  bonds.  Onesimus."  The  only  informa- 
tion the  apostle  gives  of  his  previous  conduct  is  that 
he  was  formerly  unserviceable;  which  Theodoret,  in  the 
fifth  century,  interprets  as  implying  that  Onesimus  had 
committed  a  theft  upon  his  master.  This  idea  receives 
some  confirmation  from  the  language  in  which  the 
apostle  requests  Philemon  to  put  down  to  his  account 
whatever  wrong  Onesimus  had  done,  or  whatever  debt 
he  owed  him.  Jt  is  probable  that  Onesimus  had  com- 
mitted some  offence  of  this  kind.  Moral  conduct  can 
hardly  be  expected  from  those  who  have  no  social 
rights,  and  are  under  no  moral  training.  J'ut  it  gives 
a  wider  and  deeper  meaning  to  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  if  we  consider  him  to  mean  that  the  services 
of  Onesimus.  acting  from  Christian  principle,  would 
prove  more  valuable  to  his  master  than  his  services  as 
a  heathen.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  all  goodness, 
righteousness,  and  truth,  is  altogether  of  a  higher 
order,  and  more  precious  virtue,  than  the  moral  and 
social  qualities  of  unconverted  and  unregellerate  man. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Philemon  acceded  to  the 
appeal  of  his  friend,  who  so  skilfully  combined  dignity, 
delicacy,  and  generosity,  with  affectionate  politeness 
and  consummate  courte-y.  History.  howev  r.  has  not 
recorded  the  result  of  th's  letter.  lint,  according  to 
the  Apostolical  Canons,  Onesimus  was  emancipated  by  < 
Philemon:  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  mention 
that  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  IVro-a,  in  Macedonia,  ! 
and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Koine.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Kphesians,  of 
which  Dean  Alford  says:  "  It  is  ju-t  possible  that  tbi- 
may  be  our  Onesimus."  lint  we  may  well  receive  with 
suspicion  the  attempts  which  early  writers  make  to 
supplement,  by  ecclesiastical  le'jvnds.  the  notices  of 
persons  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture. 

That  Paul,  a  Koman  citizen,  "in  nothing  behind  the 
very  chiefest  apostles,"  should  have  made-  this  appeal 
in  behalf  of  a  fugitive  slave,  shows  that  nothing  small 
or  ureat  is  beyond  the  range  of  Christian  benevolence. 
Strange,  according  to  the  judgment  of  worldly  wisdom, 
that  Paul,  a  prisoner  in  bonds,  when  his  own  neces- 
sities rendered  the  attentions  of  the  considerate  Philip- 
pians  ''a  sacrifice  well-pleasing,  acceptable  to  <!od." 
at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  those  deep  and  won 
derful  epistles  to  the  Kphesians  and  Colossians,  in 
which  ''every  word  is  as  the  blast  of  a  trumpet." 
should  have  taken  such  interest  in  the  welfare  of  a 
solitary  slave,  who  occupied  the  lowest  grade  in  the 
social  scale,  and  by  his  misconduct  had  forfeited  all 
the  rights  which  still  remained.  The  absorbing  interest 
which  Paul  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  church  universal, 
was  the  source  of  his  tender  pleadings  for  his  son  One- 
simus. 

We  mistake,  however,  if  we  consider  that  the  occasion 
on  which  Paul  interfered  was  really  small.  Throughout 
the  Koman  empire  the  number  of  the  enslaved  was 
perhaps  seven  times  the  number  of  the  free.  It  was 
important  that  a  practical  exemplification  should  be 
given  by  Paul  himself  of  the  meaning  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, that  in  the  new  creation  there  is  "neither  bond 
nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  There  is  no 
violent  interference  with  the  prescriptive  rights  of 
ownership  which  Philemon  had  acquired;  Paul  humbly 
states,  that  while  his  natural  impulse  was  to  retain 
Onesimus  for  the  sake  of  his  services.  \ev.  i::,  yet,  apart 
from  Philemon's  consent,  he  would  forego  the  comfort 
which  the  presence  of  such  a  Christian  brother  was  able 
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to  impart.  Vet  the  language  in  which  Paul  speaks  of 
Onesimus  clearly  shows  that  Philemon  could  no  longer 
maintain  those  rights  without  forfeiting  his  Christian 
character.  Slavery  is  nowhere  expressly  condemned 
in  Scripture  any  more  than  polygamy;  the  duty  of 
emancipating  slaves  is  not  expressly  inculcated  any 
more  than  the  duty  of  family  worship.  The  influence 
of  vital  Christianity  implicitly  forbids  the  permanency 
of  a  system  which  defeats  the  apostle's  injunction: 
"  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just 
and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in 
heaven."  Where  the  owner  is  Christianized,  the 
bondsman  is  enfranchised. 

The  interference  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  Onesimus  may 
thus  be  considered  a  divine  act  of  emancipation,  illus- 
trating the  legitimate  ;cnd  necessary  influence  of  Chris- 
tian principle.  Amidst  all  the  defects  and  corruptions 
of  the  Christian  church,  we  can  discover  proofs  of  its 
divine  origin  in  every  age  and  in  every  clime,  by  its 
tendency  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed 
iro  free,  and  to  break  every  yoke:  the  church  has  very 
uvnerallv  felt  that  the  command.  "  He  who  loveth  God 
should  love  his  brother  also,"  strikes  at  the  root  of  a 
system  which  severs  the  demotic  relations  of  husband 
and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  while  it  blasts  the 
oppressor  with  the  blinding  and  hardening  effects  of 
arbitrary  rule  and  irresponsible  power.  [w.  w.| 

ONESIPH'ORUS.  A  believer  at  Kphesus,  who  had 
shown  much  kindness  to  Paul,  while  he  had  been  him- 
self living  and  labouring  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
there.  2  Ti.  i.  IS,  and  more  especially  at  a  later  period 
during  his  captivity  at  Koine.  ^  ,-.  K,  ir.  There  he 
sought  him  out.  oft  refreshed  him,  and  was  not  ashamed 
of  liis  chain.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  only 
on  a  visit  to  Koine  then,  and  to  have  still  bad  his  place 
of  residence  at  Kphesus:  for,  in  the  closing  part  of  the 
epistle,  di  iv.  1:1,  Paul  sends  to  Timothy  a  salutation  to 
"the  household  of  Oiiesiphorus"  Timothy  being  at 
the  time  about  KpheMis.  We  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Oiiesiphorus:  but  the  brief  notice  pre- 
sented to  us  of  him  and  his  household  in  this  last 
epistle  of  the  yreat  apostle,  leaves  a  pleasing  impression 
on  our  minds  of  their  deep  and  ardent  piety,  and  dis- 
poses us  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  prayer  for  Oiie- 
siphorus. that  "he  ni'.Liht  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in 
that  day." 

ONION  [~j?.  /-,/:</].  the  Mil,,,,,  <•<,„,  of  the  botanist. 
Amongst  the  dainties  of  Kgypt  mourned  by  the  Israel- 
ites were  ''the  onions,''  Nu.  \\.  :>.  On  this  there  can  be 
no  better  commentary  than  the  passage  so  often  quoted 
from  llasselquist :  "Whoever  has  tasted  onions  in 
Kgypt  must  allow  that  none  can  lie  had  belter  in  any 
part  of  the  universe.  Here  they  are  sweet,  in  other 
countries  they  are  nauseous  and  strong;  here  they  are 
soft,  whereas  in  the  north  and  other  parts  they  are 
hard,  and  the  coats  so  compact  that  they  are  hard  of 
digestion.  .  .  .  The  Egyptians  eat  them  roasted,  cut 
into  four  pieces,  with  some  bits  of  roasted  meat,  which 
the  Turks  in  Egypt  call  Mn/>;  and  with  this  dish  they 
are  so  delighted,  that  1  have  heard  them  wish  that 
they  might  enjoy  it  in  paradise"  (Yoyoes  and  Trim-is, 
l>.  'J!iu).  Nor  is  it  in  the  Lower  Nile  valley  alone  that 
they  are  so  highly  prized.  Major  Denham,  travelling 
j  south  from  Bornou,  says,  that  he  observed  numerous 
gardens,  but  the  only  vegetable  cultivated  in  them 
seemed  to  be  onions.  As  it  now  is.  so  was  it  in  the 
days  of  Moses;  of  whose  narrative,  again,  amongst 
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countless  coincidences,  wo  have  ;i  confirmation  in  Hero- 
dotus. Describing-  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  he  mentions 
that  it  retained  an  inscription  in  Egyptian  letters  re- 
cording how  much  had  been  expended  during  the 
twenty  years  of  its  construction  on  radishes.  <, 


and  garlic  (ffvp/j.aiyv  KO.I  Kpbfj.fj.va  Kal  ffiwpoSa)  for  the 
workmen  (llerod.  ii.  !2.->).      Nor  was  the  love  of  onions  a 
mere  causeless  caprice.      As  is  usually  the  case  where 
any  article  of  diet  has  been  long    consumed  in  large 
(|uantities  by  any  people,  the  researches  of  the  physio- 
logist   and    chemist    justify    the    popular    preference. 
"Cheese  and  onions  are  two  articles  of  so  extremely 
plebeian  a  character  that  they  are  apt  to  be  unjustly  de- 
preciated; and  yet  *o  high  is  their  nutritive  value,  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they,  more  than  any- 
thing  else,    stand    between    the   low-paid    agricultural 
labourer  of   some    districts,    and   the    kind  of   chronic 
starvation  which  ensues  on  a  diet  quantitatively  not  very 
much  more  scanty  than   that  which  now  keeps  him  in 
tolerable  health.      Both  these  are  highly  nitrogenous. 
With  regard  to  onions,  their  value  is  so  well  understood 
in  the  navy,  that  in  the  list  of  rations  they  are  considered 
equivalent  in  nutritive  value  to  four  times  their  weight 
of  any  other  kind  of  vegetable  except  their  congeners, 
the    leeks"    (Cornliill  Jln^uine,  July,  IMB).     This  favourite 
and  strength-giving  food  the  Israelites  could  not  obtain 
in  the  desert;  but  setting  out  on  a  journey,  the  Egyp- 
tian fellah,   like  the  peasant  of  Spain,  deems  himself 
well  provided  for  the  day  if  he  can  add  to  his  scanty 
morsel  a  few  of  these  savoury  bulbs.      In  his  account 
of  the  apostolic  Grimshaw,  who,  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,  endured  hardness,  campaigning  amongst 
the  Yorkshire  hills  a  hundred  years  ago,  John  Newton 
says,  "He  has  often,  when  travelling  over  moors  and 
mountains,  feasted  upon  a  bit  of  bread  and  an  onion.'' 
It  may  be  well  to  add  that   onions  grown  in  warm 
countries,  like  Egypt  and  Spain,  not  only  attain  a  size 
equal  to  the  largest  apple  or  orange,  but  with  the  sweet 
mucilage  in  which  they  abound,  and  in  the  absence  of 
all  acridity,  they  are  very  superior  to  the  pungent  little 
bulbs  which  grow  in  our  gardens,  and  the  mere  hand- 
ling of  which  will  bring  the  tears  to  our  eyes.        [j.  ii.j 
ONYCHA,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  6vv%,  which 
is  the  term  used  by  the  Septuagint  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  Heb.  rtmp  (sfickclct/i),  the  name  of  one  of  the  in- 
gredients in  the  sacred  frankincense,  which  was  to  be 
used  in  the  daily  service  of  the  sanctuary,  Ex.  xxx.  ?A. 
The  word  never  occurs  again;  and  we  know  nothing  of 
it  except  what  we  learn  from  the  ancient  interpreters. 
But  according  to  them  it  means  the  marine  onyx,  or 
sea-nail    (Cnr/uis  odnrafnx),    which  was  found   in   the 
nard- bearing  marshes  of  India,  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  all 
along  the   shores  of  Arabia,   and   which  is  reported. 
when  burned,  to  have  diffused  a  mo*t  agreeable  odour. 
Such  is  the  traditionary  account  of  the  matter  among 
the  learned;  but  in  vain  is  an  appeal  made  to  natural 
science  for  its  confirmation.     Whatever  is  meant  by 
this  sea-nail,  whether  the  shells  or  the  operculum  of 
any  of  the  marine  mollusca,  the  scale-like  covering  of 
their  eggs,  or  any  other  production  or  part  of  an  ani- 
mal, we  know  not;  but  it  seems  very  improbable  that 
any  such  substance  could  have  been  one  of  the  consti- 
tuent spices  of  the  most  holy  perfume;  not  only  because 
we  know  of  none  bearing  any  powerful  and  agreeable 
odour,  but  specially  because  all  marine  creatures  that 
were  not  finned  and  scaled  fishes  were  unclean,  and 
could  not  possibly  have  been  touched  by  the  priests  or 


used  in  the  sanctuary.     Most  likely  the  word  signifies 


some  kind  of  gum-resin. 


[P.  H.  «.] 


ONYX.  The  first  place  where  this  precious  stone 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  to  lie  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  Moses  gives  of  the  land  of  Havilah,  where 
there  is  "  bdellium  and  the  onyx-stone,"  Go.  ii.  12.  Bo- 
chart  thinks  that  "bdellium"  means  the  pear /-oyster ; 
and  xliolieiin  the  onyx,  a  species  of  eif/eife,  which  has  its 
name  from  6'w£,  a  man's  nail,  to  the  colour  of  which  it 
nearly  approaches.  There  is,  however,  much  dispute 
respecting  the  real  meaning  of  the  stone  called  in  the 
Hebrew  xlm/ntm.  Some  think  the  sapphire,  or  the  wir- 
dtnii/s.,  or  the  wireline,  and  others  again  suppose  the 
emerald  is  meant.  Adam  Clarke  considers  it  may  refer 
to  a  gem  termed  the  E<ji/pii<tu  t,cJ,l>le,  found  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt,  and  especially  on  the  coast  of  the  bVd 
Sea.  Two  of  these  onyx-stones,  upon  which  were  en- 
graven the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  on  either 
stone,  adorned  the  shoulders  of  the  high-priest's  ephod. 
as  "stones  of  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel," 
Kx.  xxviii.  9-12.  It  was  also  the  second  stone  in  the  fourth 
row  of  the  breastplate,  which  God  had  ordered  Moses 
to  make  for  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest, 
ver.  2(1.  As  this  was  made  immediately  after  the 
exode  it  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  onyx 
belonged  to  the  species  of  gems  which  are  found  in 
Egypt.  Josephus  (Antiq.  iii.  7, :,)  calls  the  shoulder  stones 
of  the  high-priest  "twosardonyxes,"  and  the  ylnJinm  on 
the  breastplate  he  terms  "  an  onyx.''  Onyx-stones  are 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  precious  gems  which  David 
"prepared  with  all  his  might  for  the  house  of  his  God," 
1  cii.  xxix.  2.  These  probably  were  brought  from  Tyre, 
as  they  are  specified  as  being  amongst  the  precious 
gems  of  that  country,  Eze.  xxviii.  1:1,  and  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre  materially  assisted  David  and  Solomon  in  the 
building  of  the  temple.  In  Job  xxviii.  16,  it  is  said 
that  wisdom  "cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
with  the  precious  onyx  or  sapphire."  Probably  a 
species  of  chalcedony  is  here  meant.  The  Vulgate 
calls  it  sardonyx,  which  word  is  compounded  of  wtrd 
and  onyx.  Sard  itself  is  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  of  a 
deep  reddish  colour,  of  which,  and  alternate  layers  of 
milk-white  chalcedony,  the  sardonyx  consists.  Braun 
(De  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.)  traces  the  Hebrew  shohem  to  the 
Arabic  sarhma,  "blackness,"  observing — "of  such  a 
colour  are  the  Arabian  sardonyxes,  which  have  a  black 
ground  colour."  [K.  w.  s.] 

O'PHEL  [7E±rt,  tlie  oplicl,  as  it  should  rather  be,  for 
it  appears  only  with  the  article  =  Mr  hill  or  tumour],  an 
elevated  and  fortified  part  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  only  in 
the  later  periods  of  the  history  that  it  conies  into  notice. 
Jotham.  among  other  erections,  is  said  to  have  "built 
much  on  the  wall  of  the  Ophel,"  2  Ch.  xxvii.  3.  In  like 
manner  Manasseh,  with  apparently  the  same  design, 
"compassed  about  the  Ophel,"  2Ch.  xxxiii.  14.  But  for 
what  is  known  or  probably  conceived  respecting  its 
position  and  nature,  see  art.  JERUSALEM  (sect,  o,  10). 

O'PHIR.  This  word,  though  always  pointed  so  as 
to  have  the  same  sound,  appears  in  the  Heb.  MSS.  in 
three  different  forms  —  iDii*  TEi*>  "VEIN;  and  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  Sept.  there  is  a  still  greater  variety — 


Ovfielp,  Hwipipd,  Zw^/Da,  Zovfiip,  2w<f>ip,  &e.  This 
variety  of  form  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  diversity  of  view 
which  has  for  ages  prevailed,  and  prevails  still  as  much 
as  ever,  among  the  learned,  as  to  the  particular  place 
or  region  to  which  the  name  was  applied. 

No  certain  help  can  be  derived  from  the  import  of 
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the  term;  for  it  never  occurs  excepting  as  a  proper 
name,  and  is  only  supposed,  with  some  probability,  to 
have  signified  opulent  infertile.  It  appears  first  in  the 
genealogical  table  of  Ge.  x.  as  the  name  of  the  eleventh 
son  of  Joktan.  But  as  most  of  the  names  in  the  same 
table  undoubtedly  represent  places,  countries,  or  peoples, 
to  which  individuals  stood  related  as  heads  or  founders 
for  example,  Canaan,  Asshur,  Aram.  Mi/.raim,  and 
in  others  of  .Joktaii's  family,  Havilah.  Sheba--so  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Upliir  even  here  carries  a  local 
import.  The  eleventh  son  of  .Joktan  was  named  from 
the  region  he  and  his  defendants  came  to  occupy,  and 
they  are  brought  into  view  only  as  representing  the 
territory  with  which  they  were  in  the  future  associated. 
The  territory  itself  is  no  farther  described  in  this 
earliest  ethnographical  document,  than  as  somewhere 
comprehended  in  the  bounds  of  the  Joktanite  settle- 
ments generally:  "Their  dwelling  'it  is  said,  Ge.  x.  ;io) 
was  from  Mesha,  as  tlmu  goest  unto  Siphar,  a  mount 
of  the  east.''  And  this  certainly  is  most  naturally 

underst 1  of  some  part  of  Arabia,  which  lies  eastward 

from  the  central  position  out  of  which  the  Shemitie 
tribes  are  represented  as  migrating;  in  the  common 
laiiu'iiaifc  df  Scripture,  when  the  Kast  is  named,  it  is  to 
the  Arabian  peninsula  we  are  usually  to  look.  J'.ut 
the  more  specific  part  of  the  description  -  ••from  Mesha, 
as  tliou  goest  unto  Sepliar"— is  less  easily  determined: 
and  several  places  in  Arabia,  with  names  somewhat 
corresponding,  have  been  fixed  upon  !>y  ditt'en-nt  writer-. 
One  can  only  speak  in  such  a  ease  of  probabilities;  but 
these  seem  to  point  to  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  as  the 
region  toward  which  the  .Joktanite  possessions  extended; 
Sephar  being  (as  some  of  the  hot  authorities  cone,  ive 
the  same  as  the  later  Dhafar  (called  by  the  Arabs 
fxfi'n-1.  situated  in  southern  Arabia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  port  Merbat,  and  the  parts  most  famous 
for  the  production  of  frankincense-. 

The  question,  then,  comes  to  be,  whether  what  is 
elsewhere  said  of  Ophir  in  Scripture  confirms  this 
apparently  natural  supposition  of  an  Arabian  locality. 
The  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  compara- 
tively few;  and  what  is  more  unfortunate  for  our 
object,  they  are  vau'ue  and  general  on  the  points 
respecting  which  we  are  in  search  of  definite  informa 
tion.  They  relate  to  the  commerce  of  Solomon  anil 
one  of  his  successors.  "King  Solomon  made  a  navy 

of  ships  ill  K/.ion-geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  oil  the 
shore  of  the  Ked  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Kdom.  And 
Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea.  with  the  servants  of  Solomon. 
And  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence 
gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it 
to  king  Solomon,"  1  Ki.  ix.  Jti-L's  Speaking,  again,  of 
the  supplies  furnished  to  Solomon,  it  is  said,  ch.  x.  n, 
"And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold  from 
Ophir,  brought  in  from  Upliir  great  plenty  of  almug 
trees  and  precious  stones."  The  same  things,  with 
little  variation,  are  repeated  in  '2  Ch.  viii.  IS;  ix.  in. 
Then,  of  a  considerably  later  period  we  are  told,  that  j 
"  Jeho..;liaphat  made  ships  of  Tliarshi.sh  to  go  to  Ophir 
for  gold;  but  they  went  not;  for  the  ships  were  broken 
at  Ezion-geber,"  1  Ki.  \xii.  i-<  It  would  seem  from 
these  passages  that  gold  was  the  commodity  for  which 
more  especially  Opln'r  was  celebrated;  the  traffic, 
earned  on  with  it  had  this,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least 
chiefly  in  view.  And  hence  "the  gold  of  Ophir" 
passed  into  a  proverb,  indicating  what  was  finest  and 


best  of  that  precious  article.  It  is  only  in  this  connec- 
tion, indeed,  that  Ophir  is  referred  to  in  other  parts 

of    Scripture,    Job  xxviii.  }('<;  J's.  xlv.  !•;  Is.  xiii.    rj;  1  t'li.  xxix.    I; 

and  in  Job  xxii.  '24  the  simple  term  Ophir  is  used  as  a 
sufficient  designation  for  the  gold  with  which  it  was  so 
much  identified. 

While,  however,  in  the  passages  referred  to  Ophir  is 
represented  as  peculiarly  the   region   or  emporium  of 
gold,    nothing    is    indicated   as    to    its    local    position, 
excepting  that  from    K/.ion-geber   being   the   most  con- 
venient port,  to  which  gold  from  Ophir  was  brought  on 
its  way  to   Jerusalem.    Ophir   mav   not  doubtfully  be 
inferred  to  have  lain  somewhere  down  the  shores  of  the 
lied  Sea,  or  possibly  further  oft'  in   the  same  direction. 
Jt    mav    therefore,    for    anything    we    have   yet   seen, 
have  belonged  to   the  Arabian   coast   in   the  far  south, 
where    the    sons   of    .loktan    had    their    settlements 
unless    wo    have    good    reason    to    believe    that    then- 
was  no  region  there  peculiarly  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction or  merchandise  of  gold.      T.ut  there  is  another 
passage  relating  to  Solomon's  commercial  transactions 
which  has  b.en   brought   to  bear  on  the  determination 
of  the  question,  although  no  mention   is   made-  in  it  of 
Ophir.      After   noticing   the  many  vessels  of   silver  and 
-old    possessed    bv  Solomon,    the   sacred   historian  adds 
li\-  wav   of  explanation.    "  l-'or   the   king   had  at  sea  a 
navy  of  Thar.-hish  with  the   navy  of    Hiram:    once  in 
three   years    came    the    navy    of    Tharshish,     bringing 
•.Mild,  and  silver,  and   ivory,  and  apes,  and   peacocks, 
l  Ki.  x.  L'j.      It   is  assumed  bv  maiiv  that    this  fleet  is  the 
same   as    that  elsewhere  associated    with    K/ion-geber; 
and  since  it   took   three  years  to  perform  a  single  voy- 
age, it   is  concluded   that  Ophir  must   have  been   more 
remote  than  an v  place  on  the  Arabian  coast;    therefore 
prol iablv    on    the   east    coast   of    Africa,    or     India,    or 
Madagascar,  or  (Vxlon  (for  each  of  these  has  found  its 
advocate.-).      J'>ut   there  seems  no  valid  ground  for  that 
assumption:   a.-    it   is  everyway  probable,  that    if   Solo- 
mon established  a  partnership  with  Hiram,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  fleet  .-ailiiii;-  from   K/.ioii  gvber.  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  that  IK-  would  have  an  alliance  with  him 
also  in  the  traffic  carried  on  from  th«  nearer  ports  upon 
the  coast  of  Syria.      The-  destination  of  the  fleet,  too, 
in   this   latter  passage  seems   to  point  to  the  same  con- 
elusion;   for  it  traded  with  Tharshish,  a  city  of  Spain, 
in   the   West,  which  it  of  course   reached    by  the   Medi- 
terranean;  while  the  other,  starting  from  Ezion-geber, 
must    have    taken   a    nearly   opposite    direction.        Ko 
doubt,  in  one   passage  already  quoted,  the   ships   made 
at   Exion-geber   are    called    ships   of    Tharshish    ("Je- 
hoshaphat  made  ships  of   Tharshish")  :    but  this,  as  is 
very    generally   admitted,    must  have    been   meant    to 
denote  ships  of  a  particular  build  or  si/.e,  such  as  were 
used  in  the  Tharshish  trade:   ••Tharshish  ships"        our 
"  East-Jndiaman."       So    that    there    seems    no    good 
ground  to  conclude  from  anything  written  in  Scripture 
that  Ophir  lay  at  such  a  distance  from  the  northern 
parts  of   the  -Ked  Sea  as   to  require   three  years   for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  voyage  thither  and  back  again. 

If  sufficient  proof,  indeed,  existed  that  the  southern 
parts  of  Arabia-  -to  which  in  the  ethnographical  chart 
of  Scripture  Ophir  appears  to  be  assigned — had  been 
known  as  gold  regions  in  ancient  times,  there  would 
have  been  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  Ophir  of  Scrip- 
ture was  to  l»e  sought  there.  The  proof,  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  this  point  is  not  quite  so  full  and  explicit 
as  to  carry  it  over  all  opposition.  Vet  it  is  not  alto- 
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gether  wanting.  "That  in  sonic  regions  ;it  least  of 
Arabia  gold  was  found  in  abundance,  and  that  native 
and  unsmelted.  is  testified  by  the  writers  of  the  C)1<1 
Testament,  NU.  \x\i.  22;  .in.  \n  21,  21;;  IN.  ixxii.  i:.,  bv  Dio- 
dorus  (ii.  50;  iii.  44),  liv  Agatharcides  in  Photius  (cud.  2r>o),  | 
by  Arteinidorus  in  Strain >  (xvi.  l.sect.  22),  by  I'liuy  (vi.  ! 
28,  32) — whoso  testimony  is  not  to  be  rashly  depreciated  : 
for  the  mines  may  have  come  to  be  exhausted  and 
utterly  neglected,  as  was  the  ease  in  Spain,  and  par- 
ticles of  L;-, ild  once  found  in  sand  may  in  process  of 
time  have  failed"  ((Jesenius,  Thcs.)  The  latter  state- 
ments arc  directed  against  the  objection  which  some 
have  uru'ed,  that  no  evidence  has  been  found  of  gold 
mines  in  Arabia,  nor  have  discoveries  of  gold  in  any 
form  been  made  in  later  times.  This  cannot,  however, 
be  hold  conclusive  of  the  same  in  regard  to  a  remote 
antiquity  ;  for,  as  is  perfectly  well  known,  Spain 
anciently  had  mines  which  have  lonu'  since  been  ex- 
hausted; and  remains  also  have  been  found,  in  com- 
paratively recent  times,  of  ancient  gold  mines  in  Kgvpt. 
Who  can  toll  whether,  if  Arabia  were  similarly  ex- 
plored, the  same  may  not  also  be  found  in  some  parts 
of  it'  Besides,  as  Winer  and  others  have  suggested. 
even  if  Ophir  had  no  gold  of  its  own,  it  may  have  been 
an  emporium  for  the  gold  of  other  and  more  distant 
regions — those,  for  example,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
under  the  name  of  Sofala,  mentioned  by  Bruce  (Ti-.i\vis, 
ii.  p.  :i4'j),  and  others,  it  may  be,  in  India.  If  Ophir  in 
South  Arabia  should  have  become  an  entrepot  for 
gold  and  other  rare  productions  from  such  regions--  - 
which  is  perfectly  conceivable  —they  would  naturally 
bear  the  name  of  Ophir  in  Tyre  and  Palestine,  where 
they  were  known  simply  as  the  fruits  of  that  commerce' 
which  was  conducted  with  Ophir.  The  parallel  case  of 
Sheba  may  also  be  referred  to,  which  is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxvii.  22,  among  the  Arabian  coun- 
tries which  trafficked  with  Tyre  in  "spices,  precious 
stones,  and  gold."  And  it  is,  besides,  an  ascertained 
fact,  that  there  have  never  been  wanting  in  some  parts 
of  Arabia  such  emporia  as  it  is  supposed  Ophir  may 
have  been  in  more  ancient  times. 

We  are,  therefore,  on  the  whole  inclined  to  concur 
with  those  who  ]  ilaee  Ophir  in  Arabia — including,  among 
others,  Michaelis,  Gosselin,  Vincent,  Niebuhr,  Seetzen, 
Winer,  Fiirst,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  Twistleton  fin  Smith). 
(treat  names  have  also,  it  is  true,  declared  in  favour  of 
India — Vitringa,  Iceland,  Bitter,  Ewald.  i\;e.  They  lay 
stress  upon  such  arguments  as  these — that  Josephus 
connects  Ophir  with  India  (Ant.  via.  c.  sect.  D,  that  Sofa- 
is  the  Coptic  name  for  India  (Sophir  or  Sophira  being 
also  the  Sept.  word  for  Ophir),  that  all  the  goods  men- 
tioned as  brought  from  Ophir  (not  only  gold,  but  also 
precious  stones,  almug  or  sandal  trees,  &c.)  in  the  vessels 
of  Solomon  are  known  to  have  abounded  in  India,  and 
that  there  were  also  places  in  India  with  names  similar 
to  Ophir.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  plau- 
sibility in  the  considerations  urged  on  this  side,  and  if 
Scripture  had  left  the  geographical  position  of  Ophir  to 
be  determined  altogether  by  inferential  or  collateral 
grounds,  the  claims  of  India  might  have  been  held 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Arabia.  To  Gesenius  they 
seemed  so  nearly  balanced,  that  he  hesitated  to  decide 
between  them.  But  in  what  may  be  called  the  primary 
and  fundamental  record  of  Scripture  concerning  Ophir, 
Ge.  x.,  its  place  seems  to  be  so  distinctly  connected  with 
the  tribes  and  provinces  of  Arabia,  that  no  other,  we 
conceive,  should  be  substituted  in  its  room — unless  it 


could  lie  shosvii  that  the  subsequent  notices  on  the 
subject  were  plainly  incompatible  with  such  a  locality 
being  assigned  to  it.  <  If  this  there  has  yet  been  fur- 
nished no  conclusive  proof,  and  so  the  more  decisive 
element  in  the  question  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  an 
Arabian  locality. 

OPH'NI  [properly  a  gentilic  noun,  ':p?n,  the  0/)/t- 
iiitcx;  and  the  "  Chephar-haanimonai  and  Ophni"  of 
Jos.  xviii.  24  should  probably  be  read,  "  the  village  of 
the  Ammonites  and  the  Ophnites"].  It  appears  as  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Benjamin,  but  only  once,  vi/..  in 
the  passage  of  Joshua  referred  to.  Robinson  supposed 
it  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Jufna,  which  is  also 
identified  with  the  Gophna  of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  n, 
sect.  2;  xii.  2;  Wiins,  iii. ;;,  sect.  ".,  ic.) — the  Hebrew  ai/t  (ri 
being  exchanged  for  <//;/«/  (;)  as  in  Gomorrah,  and  some 
other  instances.  The  place,  under  the  name  of  Goplma, 
rose  to  considerable  importance  in  the  post-Babylonian 
period  of  Jewish  history,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  dis- 
trict or  toparchy.  It  was  fifteen  .Roman  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Xcapolis:  and  is  now  a  poor 
village  containing  about  200  inhabitants  (Bib.  lies.  iii.  Tii). 
Who  Ophni,  or  the  Ophnites  were,  from  whom  it 
originally  derived  its  name,  is  unknown;  possibly  they 
were  a  heathen  family  or  tribe. 

OPH  RAH  [I/IIKII;/  himl\.  1.  A  town  in  Benjamin, 
.ins.  xviii.  •_'.•).  Jn  the  subsequent  history  it  is  once  named, 
but  so  as  to  afford  no  proper  clue  to  its  distinct  posi- 
tion: of  one  of  the  companies  that  went  out  from  the 
camp  of  the  "Philistines  to  spoil,  in  the  time  of  Saul, 
it  is  said  thut  they  "turned  into  the  way  to  Ophrah. 
unto  the  land  of  Shual,'"  i  sa.  xiii.  17.  Under  the  name 
of  APHHAH  (the  same  word  with  a  slight  difference  in 
the  pronunciation)  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and 
placed  five  Roman  miles  east  of  Bethel.  This  accords 
with  the  position  of  the  village  Taiyibeh,  which  Robin- 
son thought  probably  occupied  its  site  (lies.  ii.  121). 

2.  OPHRAII.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  place  of  Gideon's  resi- 
dence, Ju.  vi.  ii;  viii.  27.  Its  relative  position,  however, 
is  nowhere  given,  and  it  is  only  from  its  connection  with 
Gideon  and  the  Abi-ezrites  that  we  are  justified  in 
placing  it  in  the  tribe  of  INIanasseli.  From  the  future 
history  of  the  family  of  Gideon,  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  no  great  distance  from  Shecheim  but  whether  Van 
de  Velde's  Erfai,  or  Schwartz's  Erafa,  preserve  a  re- 
membrance of  the  name,  seems  quite  doubtful.  For 
the  proceedings  of  Gideon  at  <  iphrah,  see  under  GIDEON. 

OPH'RAH.  A  person  of  the  family  of  .Kenaz,  son  of 
Aleonothai,  i  ch.  iv.  ii;  but  otherwise  unknown. 

ORACLE,  OBACLES.  This  word  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  a  divine  or  supernatural  instruction  or 
information — or  the  place  where,  or  instrumentality 
through  which,  such  instruction  or  information  is  con- 
veyed. Before  entering  on  an  examination  of  this 
subject,  it  may  lie  well  to  cite  the  passages  in  Scripture 
in  which  occur  the  words  rendered  in  our  version 
"  oracle." 

The  first  of  those  is  of  a  very  general  character.  We 
are  told  of  Ahithophel  that  his  counsel  was  as  if  a  man 
had  inquired  at  the  oracle  of  God,  2  Sa.  xvi.  23;  but  as 
the  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  (-01,  dabar)  simply  sig- 
nifies "  the  word  of  God,"  and  as  no  intimation  is  given 
that  any  particular  mode  of  inquiring  is  intended,  this 
passage  will  not  require  further  notice. 

The  second  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  building  of 
the  temple  by  Solomon,  i  Ki.  vi.  10,  et  passim;  he  is  said 
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to  have  "  built  for  it  within,  for  the  oracle  for  the  most  J 
holy."  Here  our  translators  have  shown  l>y  the  won  is 
inserted  in  italics  that  they  considered  this  passage  to 
mean  that  .Solomon  inclosed  the  holy  of  holies  with 
boards  of  cedar,  and  that  the  ''oracle"  was  but  another 
name  for  the  most  holy  place. 

The  third  states  that  when  the  most  holy  place  was 
ready  to  receive  its  solemn  contents  "the  priests  brought 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  unto  his  place; 
into  the  oracle  of  the  house  P'rt.  diJiir),  to  the  most 
holy  place,  even  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,"  i  Ki. 
viii.  ti.  The  next  occurrence  of  the  \vi  >r<  1  is  in  those  passages 
of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  in  which  the  building 
of  the  temple  is  recorded,  2  (_'h.  iv.  2",  ut  passim,  and  these 
also  serve  to  prove  that  the  term  "oracle"  was  applied 
to  the  most  huh-  place. 

From  these  passages  the  meaning  of  1  >a\  id  will  be 
clearly  discerned  when  he  declaiv-,  1'-.  \\.  :;.-'.  "I  v  ill 
lift  up  my  hands  towards  thy  holy  oracle."  The  holy 
of  holies  was  thus  designated  "Mi  urtu'/c,"  because  it 
was  the  place  of  the  divine  manifestation,  where  the 
Shekinah  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  —where  the 
oracular  utterances  nf  God  were  to  lie  expected,  and 
where  the  tables  written  originally  by  the  linger  of  God 
were  inclosed  in  the  ark.  It  was  :i  place  proclaiming 
with  a  divine  voice  to  the  Jewish  people  the  urandetir 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  rcliidoii. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  (\<>,iu  ha.--  but  one 
meaning,  "the  utterances."  It  occurs  four  times,  but 
always  with  the  same  intention.  The  .lews  are  said  to 
have  received  the  "  livelv  oracle--  to  -i\ c  to  us,  AC  \ii.  :>. 
It  was  an  advantage  to  them  as  a  nation  that  the 
"  lively  oracles  "  were  committed  to  them,  K".  iii  .'.  We 
are  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  "  oracles,"  II.  v.  r.-, 
and  yet  to  go  on  to  perfection:  and  if  any  one  speak 
annni'.,'  \is.  he  is  to  do  so  as.  or  in  accordance  with, 
the  ''oracles  of  God,"  i  IV.  iv.  11. 

Thus  we  find  in  Scripture  the  two  meanings  above 
uiven,  viz.  divine  utterances,  and  ihe  place  where,  <>r 
the  instrumentality  throuuh  which,  such  utteranc.  >  were 
conveyed. 

The  manner  of  such  utterances  was  various.  God 
spake  to  his  people,  of  old  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners — sometimes  face  to  face,  as  with  Abraham 
and  Moses— sometimes  by  dreams  and  visions,  as  with 
Joseph  and  Pharaoh — sometimes  by  signs  and  tokens, 
as  with  Gideon  and  Barak — sometimes  by  the  word  of 
prophecy — and  sometimes  by  a  regularly  organi/.ed 
system  of  communication,  as  by  the  Trim  and  Thum- 
mim  (see  under  PPJKST).  These  last,  which  had  a  dis- 
tinct locality,  and  were  always  accessible,  were  especi- 
ally the  Hebrew  oracles,  and  occupied  the  same  place 
among  the  ancient  Jews  as  did  the  oracles  of  Delphi, 
of  Dodona.  and  <>f  Trophonius  among  the  (Jreeks. 
We  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  David,  i  sa.  xxiii.  <i; 
when  he  desired  to  know  whether  it  would  be  safe  for 
him  to  take  refuge  with  the  men  of  Keilah,  against 
the  persecution  of  Saul,  he  inquired  of  Abiathar  the 
priest.  "Bring  hither,"  said  he.  "theephod;"  and  the 
reply  to  his  inquiry  was  that  it  would  not  be  safe,  for 
the  men  of  Keilah  would  deliver  him  up  to  the  king. 
Another  similar  instance  occurs  in  the  same  book,  i  S:i. 
xxx.  r,  R;  and  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such 
was  the  mode  of  ''inquiring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord'' 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Heathen  oracles  are  in  several  passages  referred  to, 
and  one  in  particular  seems  to  have  been  very  cele- 
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brated.  This  was  the  oracle  of  Baalzebub,  or  Baai- 
zebul,  at  L'kron.  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Ahab,  •>  Ki.  i.  2, 
having  fallen  throught  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber, 
and  suil'ering  greatly  in  consequence,  sent  to  Kkron  to 
inquire  of  this  oracle,  and  his  messenger  was  stopped 
by  Elijah,  who  administered  to  the  kin^  of  Israel  a 
reproof  for  consulting  a  false  god.  and  gave  him  the 
assurance  of  speedy  death.  The  name  Baalzebub,  sig- 
nifying "  lord  of  a  tly."  has  been  occasionally  interpreted 
as  a  derisory  appellation  bestowed  by  tile  Jews  on  the 
•jod  worshipped  at  Kkron;  but  there  seems  little  ground 
for  this  criticism.  Kkron  was  much  infested  by  flies, 
and  these  were  often  believed  to  briiiu'  with  them  con- 
tagious disorders.  The  u"d  whom  the  inhabitants 
supposed  able  to  deliver  them  from  these  minute 
but  vexatious  enemies  miu'ht  well  take  a  title  from  the 
exploit,  just  as  the  Jupiter,  or  rather  Zeus,  of  the 
(Jreeks  assumed  anioii-  other  <  pithets  those  of 
Mi'iwoJJs  and  .Mr/a-,/. us. 

Apart  from  the  tiered  text,  the  question  of  oracles 
becomes  a  laruv  one,  and  i  specially  as  to  the  sources 
from  which  oracular  n-plics  w,  iv  e;i\eii —  whether 
such  uUeraiic.  -  were  rendered  by  demons,  or  whether 
tin1  whole  system  of  orach •-  \\as  <  ne  of  fraud  and  im- 
po-ture.  Those  \\  ho  adopt  the  former  of  these  opinions 
cite  iii  their  favour  a  host  of  testimonies  to  the  truth 
of  oracular  iv-pon^i  s  in  ancii-nt  times.  They  even 
mention  the  circumstance  that  Klijah  did  not  reprove 
Aha/.iah  mi  account  ot'  the  fraudulent  and  fallacious 
character  of  the  oracle  he  was  about  to  consult,  but 
localise  he  had  ignored  the  fact  that  there  \\  as  a  Cod 
in  Israel  nf  \\hoin  he  rni'Jit  have  inquired,  and  had 
deliberately  preferred  to  ask  of  the  -od  of  Kkroii.  '['hey 
observe  too  that  all  oracles  died  away  soon  after  the 
coming  of  (  "nri-t,  and  refer  to  miraculous  gifts  in  the 
early  church,  by  \\hich  such  utterances  were  stopped, 
such  as.  win  n  St.  Paul  cast  out  the  spirit  of  divination. 
Ac  xvi  P;,  "the  >pirit  of  I'vthoii."  from  "a  certain 
damsel  \\liich  brought  In  r  masters  much  gain  by  sooth- 
saying" \\heii  he  alllieted  Klymas  with  blindness,  A.- 
xiii.»  not  to  speak  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  ( Iregory 
Thaumaturgus.  and  others.  They  rest  on  the  multi- 
tude' of  instances  recorded,  in  which  the  responses  of 
the  oracles  proved  true;  and  finally,  they  ar^ue  that 
much  more  glory  was  attributed  to  Cod  by  a  theory 
which  allowed  the  reality  and  continuance  of  diabolic 
power  than  by  one  which  resolved  all  such  wonders 
into  men.'  fraud  and  imposture.  This  view  of  the  case 
was  supported  by  nearly  all  the  fathers  of  the  early 
church,  and  by  Vossius,  Balthus,  Hanier,  Mci'bius, 
Sherlock,  and  others,  among  the  moderns. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain  that  the 
oracles  of  antiquity  were  but  examples,  more  or  less 
refined,  of  imposture,  dwell  on  the  ambiguity  of  most 
of  the  recorded  responses,  which,  indeed,  were  so  con- 
trived, that  whatever  happened,  the  event  would  justify 
the  oracle.  Thus,  when  Crrcsus,  about  to  attack  Cyrus, 
consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  the  reply  to  his  inquiry 
was  conveyed  in  a  Creek  verse — 


signifying  that  by  crossing  the  river  Halys,  Cro-sus 
should  destroy  a  great  empire,  a  prediction  sure  in 
some  way  to  be  accomplished,  for  it  would  mean  if 
Cro'sus  were  victorious  that  he  should  destroy  the 
empire  of  Cyrus,  if  he  were  vanquished  that  he  would 
overthrow  his  own.  The  same  oracle  gave  a  similar 
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replv  to  i'vrrhus  when  about  to  wai;e  war  against  the 
Komans. 

Many  of  the  instances  related  of  kings  and  emperors 
consulting  the  oracles  exhibit  a  larue  aiiiount  of  worldly 
sagacity  on  the  part  of  those  who  conducted  the  com- 
munication, but  nothing  more.  When  Alexander 
.sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Serapis,  at  Alexandria, 
whether  or  not  he  should  come  to  Alexandria  to  Lie 
cured  bv  the  u'od  of  that  fever  of  which  lie  was  then 
lying  sick  at  Babylon,  and  of  which  lie  eventually  died. 
Serapis  answered,  it  was  better  for  Alexander  to  re- 
main where  he  was — a  reply,  the  prudence  of  which 
cannot  lie  too  much  commended.  Had  Alexander  re- 
covered, the  god  would  have  had  the  glory,  not  only  of 
his  cure,  but  of  saving  the  king  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
journey,  and  of  showing  that  the  power  of  Serapis  was 
not  confined  to  Egypt.  As  he  died,  there  was  the 
avoidance  of  any  disgrace  to  the  oracle,  and  the  opinion 
tacitly  given  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  gods  to 
continue  any  longer  the  king's  life. 

Trajan,  about  to  invade  Parthia,  sent  to  the  oracle 
at  Heliopolis,  but  as  he  was  no  believer  in  oracles,  he 
sent  a  blank  note,  the  oracle  sent  a  blank  note  in  reply. 
Trajan  was  thus  convinced  that  the  oracle  was  no  cheat, 
and  he  accordingly  inquired  what  should  be  his  success 
in  the  war  which  he  was  about  to  undertake.  The 
priest  in  reply  took  the  emperor's  messenger  into  a 
garden,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  vine,  telling  him  to  take 
the  fragments  to  his  master,  as  conveying  the  response 
of  the  oracle.  Trajan  was  satisfied,  invaded  the  Parthian 
territory,  ami  was  victorious  in  his  undertaking;  but 
dying  (luring  the  expedition,  his  army  brought  his 
bones  back  to  Home  and  are  said  thus  to  have  fulfilled 
the  prediction  of  the  oracle.  This  story  is  told  by 
Macrobius,  but  it  requires  a  little  examination  before 
it  can  be  used  as  strengthening  either  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  controversy'.  How  came  Trajan  to  be 
satisfied  by  so  simple,  and  so  much  to  be  expected,  a 
circumstance,  as  the  mere  receipt  of  a  Wank  response 
to  a  blank  note.'  It  would  seem  that  the  mode  of 
consulting  the  oracle  was  by7  dropping  the  letter  into  a 
chink  in  the  rock,  and  after  this  the  god  was  supposed 
to  inspire  the  priest  with  a  response.  Trajan  appears 
to  have  distrusted  not  the  priest  but  the  god.  We  can 
easily  understand  how  the  letter  might  ho  secured  and 
read,  and  its  contents  communicated  to  the  officiating 
priest;  and  probably  hud  the  emperor  taken  his  letter 
in  person  he  would  not  have  been  converted  to  a  belief 
in  the  truth  of  oracles. 

If  those  instances  of  true  responses  be  deducted 
which  rest  on  mere  tradition,  or  on  too  slender  his- 
torical testimony  to  be  considered  as  proved  —  and 
those  also  which  are  evidently  ambiguous — those  which 
were,  and  were  intended  to  be,  the  causes  of  their  own 
fulfilment — those  which  are  simply  examples  of  worldly 
sagacity,  and  those  which  were  purposely  wrapped  in 
inscrutable  mystery,  we  shall  find  nothing  remaining 
on  which  to  theorize;  and  controversialists  who  regard 
all  ancient  oracles  as  mere  imposture  do  not  fail  to 
enlarge  on  this  remarkable  fact.  This  view  is  taken  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  among 
the  fathers  of  the  church;  Cicero  and  QEnomaus  among 
ancient  writers;  Bayle,  Van  Dale,  Eontenelle.  Mid- 
dleton,  and  many  others,  among  moderns. 

The  assertion  so  commonly  made  that  the  oracles 
ceased  at  the  coming  of  Christ  is  without  foundation. 
We  have  just  seen  an  instance  of  Trajan's  consulting- 


one  long  after  that  period;  and  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable miracles  claimed  by  the  post-apostolic  church 
rest  on  the  continued  existence* of  oracles  in  their  time. 
\\  hen  it  became  customary  to  regard  the  deities  of 
pagan  antiquity  as  devils,  who  having  once  been 
worshipped,  were  unwilling  to  give  up  their  claim  to 
the  adoration  of  mankind,  there  was  at  once  a  reason 
given  for  believing  the  fables  of  the  old  mythology, 
and  for  claiming  a  succession  of  miraculous  conquests 
on  behalf  of  the  newer  and  the  truer  faith.  All  the 
wonders  of  the  old  religion  were  utilized,  and  pressed 
into  the  service  of  those  increasing  corruptions  which 
had  already  begun  to  deform  the  new;  and  Fontenelle 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  the  fathers  u.-s<  -rt 
that  oracular  responses  were  gi\en  forth  by  the  agency 
of  the  devil,  they  do  so  merely  because  that  mode  of 
combating  the  authority  of  oracles  was  more  convenient 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  state  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  heathens:  but  that  in  reality 
they  believed  these  oracles  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  human  fraud  and  contrivance. 

There  were  sixty-eight  pagan  oracles  of  which  we 
have  accounts  in  ancient  writers,  principally  in  1'au- 
sanias;  but  of  these  the  chief  were  those  of  Jupiter  at 
Dodona.  of  Ainoun  in  Lybia.  of  Trophonius  in  Boootia, 
and  above  all  in  riches  and  reputation,  that  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  That  of  Trophoiiius  was  in  a  cavern,  in 
which  the  inquirer  spent  the  night.  The  god  was  ex- 
pected to  reply  by  visions,  and  these  were  usually  of  so 
awful  and  overpowering  a  character  that  he  who  had 
passed  a  night  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius  was  never 
after  seen  to  smile.  At  Delphi  the  priestess  of  Apollo 
was  seated  on  a  tripod  over  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  from 
which  issued,  it  is  supposed,  some  vapour,  of  a  subtle 
and  intoxicating  character,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  priestess  spoke  words  which  were  eagerly  written 
down,  and  considered  to  convey  the  response  of  the 
god.  Many  passages  in  ancient  writers  favour  the  idea 
that  these  priestesses  were  not  always  inaccessible  to  the 
influence  of  bribery.  Demosthenes  openly  declared 
that  the  priestess  "  philippized ;"  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  accusation  of  impiety  was  brought  against 
the  daring  orator  for  this  assertion.  Alexander  dis- 
played as  little  faith  in  the  oracle  when  he  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the  hasty  exclamation  of  the 
priestess — "My  son,  thou  art  invincible;''  in  fact,  it 
was  but  the  prestige  that  he  wanted,  and  he  would  not 
even  wait  for  the  Pythoness  to  take  her  seat  upon  the 
tripod. 

This  subject  might  be  pursued  to  a  considerable 
length;  but,  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  sacred 
history,  what  has  been  stated  above  will  probably  be 
found  sufficient.  Those  who  wish  to  make  further  in- 
vestigations may  examine  the  writers  referred  to  in  the 
text.  [H.c  —  s] 

ORCHARD.     <Sce  GAKDEX. 

O'REB  [rarct/].  One  of  the  chieftains  or  princes 
of  the  vast  Midianite  host,  which  for  a  time  overspread 
and  desolated  the  land  of  Israel,  but  was  ultimately 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Gideon,  Ju.  vii.  i'.;  viii.  u. 
He  is  mentioned  along  with  another  chieftain,  Zetl> 
(wolf) — both  of  them  having  names  indicative  of  a  fierce 
and  ravenous  disposition — and  both  slain,  not  in  the 
battle  by  Gideon,  but  in  the  pursuit  that  followed,  by 
the  men  of  Ephraim.  The  greatness  of  even  this  part  of 
the  victory  was  signalized  by  later  references  to  it  in 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11;  Is.  x.  26.  The  expression  in  the  latter 
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passage,  "according  to  the  slaughter  of  Midian.  at  the 
ruck  Oivb,"  may  possibly  indicate  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Midianite  army  fell  tliere  with  its 
chieftain.  Vet  this  cannot  be  reckoned  certain,  for 
the  passage  may  bi;  an  example  of  the  rhetorical  style 
not  unusual  in  prophecy,  and  as  such  to  be  understood, 
not  so  much  of  the  number  slain  on  the  occasion,  as 
or  the  position  <>f  the  party  vanquished  the  slaughter 
of  the  chief  virtually  involving  the  slaughter  of  the 
forces  In  led.  In  the  same  way  the  fate  of  kind's  is 
often  used  symbolically  to  represent  the  fate  of  their 
kingdoms.  A  right  understanding  "f  the  prophetic 
style  will  surest  caution  as  to  the  propriety  of  usinv; 
such  allusions  in  the  way  "f  supplementing  the  direct 
historical  notices. 

O'REB,  ROCK  OF.  The  particular  rock  at  which 
the  .Midianite  chief  was  .-lain,  to  which  probably  he  hail 
resorted  for  safety,  and  which,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
victory  gained  over  him  and  hi-  forces,  henceforth  bore 
his  name.  Its  precise  locality  is  unknown;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  ha\e  been  on  the  farther  .-ide  of  .lordaii.  as 
the  Kpliraimites  are  reported  to  have  brou-ht  the  heads 
of  Oreb  and  /eel.  tu  Oideon  on  the  other  side  .1  urdan. 
See  a  probable  con  jecture  r  •j.ardin;/  it  undi-r  Ki-'/i/ 
(note  '2). 

ORGAN.     >•<  MrsicAi.  IXSTKCMRXTS. 

ORION.      This  well-known  constellation   is  named 

111  the  Authorized  Version  three  times.  il)  Job  ix. '.I, 
••  Which  maketh  Arctiirus,  Orion,  and  the  l'!--iades. 
and  the  chambers  of  the  south."  ('2)  Job  xxxviii.  :n,:;-j, 
"  <  'anst  thou  bind  thf  sweet  inthi>  nc.  -  .if  Pleiades,  or 
loose  the  bands  of  Orion'  Canst  tliou  hriii'j;  forth 
Ma/./.aroth  in  his  season,  or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus 
with  his  sons  '"  ('.'>.  Am.  \  «,  "  | Seek  hiinj  that  maketh 
the  seven  stars  and  Orion."  In  all  the-e  pa-sages  it 
stands  for  the  Hebrew  r~:  (l-f,i7l  ,  a  common  word  for 
"a  fool."  which,  according  to  the  analogy  of  synonymous 
words,  suggests  the  notion  of  impiety.  It  :-  the  opinion 
of  modern  critics  in  general,  following  in  the  wake  of 
.1.  \1.  .Michaclis,  that  the  con-tcllati»n  was  so  nameil 
hccau.-e  it  was  supposed  tu  represent  Nimrud,  to  whom 
indeed  the  name  i"  ('//M<7/'),  "mighty  one.  '  i>  Driven 
in  (ie.  x.  S,  which  word  is  applied  in  the  Syriac  yersii>n 
to  Orion,  as  au'ain  tin  term  "  ^iant,"  or  "  rebel  giant, 
from  ( ie.  vi.  1.  is  .jiven  tu  it  in  the  Chaldee  version.  It 
seems  that  the  I'cr>ians  and  Arabs  had  this  notion  of 
Ximrud  taking  his  place  in  the  heavens  in  this  constel- 
lation, corresponding  to  the  ( Jrcek  representation  of  the 
mighty  hunter  Orion.  The  name  would  very  naturally 
pass  over  to  the  Israelites,  as  the  mythological  names 
of  the  constellations  have  passed  over  to  us.  without 
necessarily  implying  any  belief  in  the  stories  from  which 
the  names  were  derived.  And  yet  it  would  appear 
that,  whereas  those  nations  represented  the  hunter  as 
glorified  in  tin:  heavens,  the  Hebrew  conception  dif- 
fered to  this  extent,  that  he  was  set  forth  there  as  a 
rebel  bound  and  helpless:  hence  the.  second  uf  these 
texts  speak  of  his  l><ni<l*  instead  of  his  I,,  It.  Delitzsch 
(on  Job  ix.ii)  reminds  us  that  Orion  and  the  Pleiades  are 
visible  longer  in  the  year,  and  are  17"  higher  in  the 
Syrian  sky  than  in  ours:  so  that  we  may  all  the  more 
expect  them  to  be  named,  if  any  stars  at  all  are  named 
in  descriptions  of  the  heavens.  He  himself,  however, 
appears  unable  to  overcome  entirely  a  suspicion  that  a 
conjecture  may  be  correct,  which  was  approved  by  some 
rabbinical  writers  of  (rood  name,  that  kfs'il  is  C'anopns. 
never  able  to  overtake  the  stars  which  compose  the  tail 


of  the  (ireat  Bear,  which  is  the  rendering  now  given 
very  generally  instead  of  Arcturus  in  the<e  passages. 
The  weight  of  the  ancient  versions  is  almost  entirely  in 
favour  of  Orion:  though  the  Vulgate  is  different  (and 
inconsistent)  in  the  second  and  third,  while  the  Septua- 
uint  rendering  is  confused  in  the  first,  and  in  the  third 
it  does  not  name  a  star  at  all.  There  is,  however,  a 
fourth  passage,  Is.  xiii.  in.  "for  the  stars  of  heaven  and 
the  <-<>ii.--h/l<.i.t!<ni.t  thereof  shall  not  give  their  li-ht."  ir 
which  the  second  noun  is  ki'xl/  in  th"  plural:  and.  after 
the  example  of  the  Septuavjint.  \c..  critic's  regard  this 
as  properly  "  <  iriotis,''  this  plural  name  being  used  in 
the  sense  which  is  riyhtly  expressed  in  th"  Knglish 
I'.ible.  [<:.  C.  M.  I).] 

ORNAMENTS.  -S,  ANKLETS.  DKKSS,  EAHKIXCJS. 
I'KAIU.S,  &<•. 

OR'NAN  |IIeb.  ;:-i.v'].  a  later  torm  uf  the  name  of 
the  .lebu-ite  whose  threshing-floor  David  purchased 
for  a  site  to  the  future  temple,  1  Ch.  xxi.  lf>;  •„' Ui 
The  earlier  form  was  Araunah,  nr'Htf,  -j  S;i.  ,\\iv.  L'n.  Th  • 
kiti'i  has  sonic  other  variations,  possibly  arising  from 
the  name  1  eing  a  foreign  one. 

OR'PAH  Imcaniii";  uncertain].  A  Muabite  woman, 
wife  of  Chili. in.  one  ..f  the  sons  of  Klimdeeh  and 
Naomi,  consequently  sister-in-law  to  Until.  After  tin 
death  of  her  husband,  when  Naomi  formed  the  purp.  se 
of  returnin- to  her  native  land,  and  wished  to  take  leave 
of  her  two  daughters-ill  law,  Orpah  remained  behind, 
preferring  to  stay  among  her  own  kindred  and  abide  by 
the  religion  of  her  country,  to  the  prospect  of  becoming 
a  naturalized  lsra«lite.  Kuth,  however,  elms"  th.e 
better  par;,  and  found  a  noble  reconi|ien>e. 

OSHE'A  (more  properly  Uoali-a,  l^n,  Miration}. 
The  original  form  in  the  English  Bible  of  the  name  of 
the  '_Tcat  captain  who  led  Israel  into  Canaan,  Xn.  xiii.s. 
It  was  changi  d  by  Moses  into  .l,l,,^lm<i,  ri-rr.  .l,<h  or 
.IJinriili  lii.<  xii/ntti'iii.  vcr.  Hi,  but  nio-t  commonly  take- 
the  abbreviated  form  of  J<>.</n>ii.  It  ap]»'ars  al-o  under 
uther  forms.  (>'«»  .losnuA. 

OSPREY  [Heb.  rr;r,  oznhinl}.  The  I^nghsh  word 
o-prey  is  but  a  corruption  of  nssifrage  Lat.  from  on 
and  fi-», >;/<,,  the  bone-breaker,  \\hi'-h  our  translators 
have  put  immediately  before  as  the  name  of  another 
bird  "the  ossifrage  and  the  osprey."  1 1  \\ill  apply 
tu  any  of  the  more  jiowerful  birds  rf  ])rev.  and  so  is 
.  suitably  vjven  as  the  eipiivalent.  of  «-:,/;//i///.  \\hich  is 
,  derivec]  from  a  root  signifying  ••mighty."  The  osprey 
is  the  reeoo-ni/.ed  En-lish  name  of  the  sea  eagle  or  fish 
hawk  (P'tinlinii  ftaliaetos),  and  this  is  the  identification 
which  the  LXX.  give  for  the  Hebrew  word  in  question. 
It  occurs  but  in  the  catalogues  of  Le.  xi.  and  De.  xiv., 
in  both  of  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by 
d.VcuVro?,  literally  the  sea-eao'le.  There  can  lie  no  un- 
certainty about  this  term:  the  Creek  naturalists  have 
described  its  habits  in  language  which  is  graphically 
true  of  the  osprey  and  will  apply  to  no  other. 

This  fine  and  powerful  bird  of  prey  has  a  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution.  It  is  spread  over  the  whole  of 
F.urope  and  Asia  from  Xurway  tu  Kamschatka,  from 
Ireland  and  Portugal  tu  India  and  .Japan.  On  all  the 
coasts  of  the  .Mediterranean  it  is  common,  and  in 
'  Africa  it  reaches  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape.  In  America. 
Dr.  Richardson  found  it  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Wilson 
and  Andubon  describe  it  as  abundant  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  it  fishing  in 
I  the  West  Indies.  Its  prey  is  fish,  and  to  obtain  this, 
it  selects  its  eirie  on  some  bold  headland  jutting  out 


The  manners  of  this  bold  sea-king  have  been  elo- 
quently described  by  Wilson.  "  In  leaving  the  nest, 
he  usually  flies  direct  till  he  conies  to  the  sea.  then 
sails  around  in  easy  curving  lines,  turning  sometimes 
in  the  air  as  on  a  pivot,  apparently  without  the  least 
exertion,  rarely  moving  the  wings,  his  leys  extended  in 
a  straight  line  behind,  and  his  remarkable  length  and 
curvature  of  wing  distinguishing  him  from  all  other 
hawks.  The  height  at  which  he  thus  elegantly  glides 
is  various,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
and  two  hundred  feet,  sometimes  much  higher,  all  the 
while  calmly  reconnoitring  the  faee  of  the  deep  below. 
Suddenly  he  is  seen  to  check  his  course,  as  if  struck 
by  a  particular  object,  which  he  seems  to  survey  for 
a  few  moments  with  such  steadiness  that  he  appears 
fixed  in  the  air,  flapping  his  wings.  This  object,  how- 
ever, he  abandons,  or  rather  the  fish  he  had  in  his  e}:e 
has  disappeared,  and  he  is  again  seen  sailing  around  as 
before.  Xow  his  attention  is  again  arrested,  and  he 
descends  with  great  rapidity;  but  ere  he  reaches  the 
surface  shoots  off  on  another  course,  as  if  ashamed  that 
a  second  victim  had  escaped  him.  He  now  sails  at  a 
short  height  above  the  surface,  and  by  a  zigzag  descent, 
and  without  seeming  to  dip  his  feet  in  the  water,  seizes 
a  fish,  which,  after  carrying  a  short  distance,  he  pro- 
bably drops,  or  yields  up  to  the  bald-eagle,  and  again 
ascends  by  easy  spiral  circles  to  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air,  where  he  glides  about  in  all  the  ease  and  majesty 
of  his  species.  At  once,  from  this  sublime  aerial  height, 
he  descends  like  a  perpendicular  torrent,  plunging  into 
the  sea  with  a  loud  rushing  sound,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  rifle.  In  a  few  moments  he  emerges,  bearing 
in  his  claws  his  struggling  prey,  which  he  always  carries 
head  foremost,  and  having  risen  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface,  shakes  himself  as  a  water  spaniel  would  do, 
and  directs  his  heavy  and  laborious  course  directly  for  the 
land.  .  .  .  The  hawk,  however,  in  his  fishing  pursuits, 
sometimes  mistakes  his  mark,  or  overrates  his  strength, 
by  striking  fish  too  large  and  powerful  for  him  to 
manage,  by  whom  he  is  suddenly  dragged  under;  and, 
though  he  sometimes  succeeds  in  extricating  himself, 
after  being  taken  three  or  four  times  down,  yet  oftener 
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both  parties  perish.  The  bodies  of  sturgeon,  and  of 
several  other  large  fish,  with  a  fish-hawk  fast  grappled 
in  them,  have  at  different  time%  been  found  dead  on  the 
shore,  cast  up  by  the  waves"  (Amcv.  Oraitli.  art.  Fisli-hawk). 
This  last  statement  confirms  what  is  said  by  Aristotle 
of  the  aXiaifTos.  that  it  occasionally  happens,  that 
"  having  seized  a  fish  which  it  is  not  able  to  carry,  the 
bird  is  drowned  in  the  sea"  (Hist.  Anim.ix.32).  [P.  H.  <;.] 

OSSIFRAGE  [Heb.  u\s,  percs].  This  word,  which 
occurs  but  in  the  lists  of  Le.  xi.  and  De.  xiv.,  is  from  a  root 
which  means  to  crush  or  break,  and  so  far  as  the  etymology 
df  <t*x/frfir/e  is  concerned,  this  is  a  good  rendering,  for  it 
signifies  bone-breaker  (tee.  OSPKEY).  The  LXX.  have 
in  each  case  given  ypv\^  as  the  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew: but  this  is  a  fabulous  creature,  supposed  to  par- 
take of  tlie  nature  of  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  perpetuated 
under  the  name  of  griffin  in  heraldic  emblazonry. 

We  are  therefore  thrown  upon  conjecture  in  our 
attempts  to  identify  the  pi-re*.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  a  large,  fierce,  and  powerful  bird  of  prey, 
known  pre-eminently  as  "  the  crusher"'  or  "breaker  in 
pieces."  Xone  of  the  true  vultures  known  in  the  East 
will  answer  to  this  description,  as  they  are  ignoble- 
feed  ers  on  carrion,  and  do  not  attempt  to  destroy 
living  animals,  unless  these  be  of  the  feeblest  and  most 
unresisting  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ver- 
sions generally  concur  in  attaching  a  vulturine  idea 
to  the  word  traditionally  conveyed  in  the  Latin  o.W- 
f ray  its.  We  must  guard,  however,  against  a  too 
literal  interpretation  of  this  word.  No  bird  really 
crushes  the  bones  of  its  prey.  The  lion  leaves  only  the 
harder  limb-bones  of  the  great  mammalia,  and  in  the 
jaws  df  the  hyaena  even  the  thigh  bones  of  the  ox 
are  broken  to  splinters.  But  no  such  power  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  mightiest  of  the  birds  of  prey.  The 
peregrine  falcon  with  its  keen- edged  beak  will  cut  up 
its  prey,  dividing  the  joints  as  neatly  as  an  expert 
poulterer,  and  then  strip  off  the  muscles  with  a  clean- 
ness of  execution  that  leaves  not  an  atom  of  flesh  on 
the  disjointed  skeleton.  Hut  it  never  attempts  to  crush 
the  bones,  nor  to  swallow  any  but  the  smallest.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  for  some  other  sense  of  bone- 
breaker  as  applied  to  a  bird. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  sufficiently  correct  in  popular 
parlance  so  to  designate  a  bird  which  mercilessly  tears 
its  prey  limb  from  limb,  and  cuts  asunder  the  articula- 
tions; and  in  this  modified  sense  it  would  be  true  of  all 
the  predatory  Acdpitres,  as  the  falcons  and  the  owls, 
and  some  of  the  less  typical  vultures.  But  Savigny 
has  shown  that  the  ossifrage  of  the  Romans  was  the 
lammer-geier  of  the  Alps  and  all  the  lofty  mountain 
ranges  of  Southern  Europe,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  birds  of  prey  known  in  this  hemisphere. 

Now  this  bird,  of  a  magnificent  and  imposing  pre- 
sence, has  so  much  of  the  vulturine  character  as  to 
make  its  place  in  the  zoological  scale  a  matter  of  much 
uncertainty.  Some  naturalists  of  the  highest  eminence, 
as  Linnaeus,  have  associated  it  with  the  eagles;  others,  as 
Cuvier,  place  it  with  the  vultures.  Most  modern  syste- 
matists  adopt  the  latter  classification,  considering  that 
the  preponderance  of  characters  is  vulturine;  though  its 
intermediate  position  is  universally  recognized,  and  is 
indicated  by  the  generic  name  assigned  to  it  of  Gypaiitus, 
or  vulture- eagle. 

What  then  are  the  habits  of  this  noble  species  ?  It 
inhabits  the  most  inaccessible  crags  an  J  peaks,  descend- 
ing sometimes  into  the  valleys  to  prey  on  the  flocks, 
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but  more  frequently  marking  the  climbing  goat  or  the  ;  ascent,  and  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  a  most  delightful 
more  adventurous  chamois  for  its  victim.   "Its  method,"  :  climate,  eating  their  dinner  in  the  outer  air  with  several 


large  dishes  of  boiled  goat's  flesh  before  them,  this 
enemy,  as  lie  turned  out  to  be  to  them,  appeared  sud- 
denlv:  lie  did  not  stoop  rapidly  from  a  height,  but 
came  fly  in--  s],,wly  along  the  ground,  and  sat  down 


says  Cuvier,  "  is  to  force  animals  over  steep  precipices. 
and  to  devour  them  when  disabled  by  the  fall."  Young 
deer,  sheep,  and  calves,  hares  and  marmots,  are  also  pur- 
sued, and  driven  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  then  forced 

over  with  main  violence.     Even  men  are  reported  on     close  to  the  meat,  within  the  i 
good  authority  to  have  been  slain  in  the  same  way.  the 
powerful   bird    sweeping   suddenly   down  on  a  hunter 
standing  on  a  narrow   ledge  and  cutting  him  over  the 
ice  with  its  muscular  wings.      It  thus  well  earns 


precij 

for  itself  the  title  of  tli>-  Invaker  of  bun 


The 


sifraire  has  not  the  bald  head  and  neck  which     fixed  upon  the  flesh.      1 


mark  the  vultmv-  prupt-r.  and  which  is  doubtless  a 
provision  against  defilement  of  the  plumage  in  such 
birds  as  plunu'e  the  head  into  putrefying  carcasses 
but  has  these  parts  clothed  with  feathers:  the  U-ak 
straight,  strong,  hooked  at  the  point:  the  nostril-  are 
covered  with  stitt' hairs,  and  there  is  a  l,rii>h-iike  pencil 
of  black  hair  under  the  Leak,  whence  the  specific  name 


numd    it.      A    -ivat    >ln>ut,  or   rauier   cry  of   distress, 
called   me   to  the   place.      1   saw  the  eagle  stand   for  a 
minute  as  if  to  recollect  himself,  while  the  servants  ran 
for  their  lances  and  shields.      I    walked   up  nearly  to 
him  as  I    had    time   to   do.      His  attention  was   fully 
saw  him   put  his  foot  into  the 
piece   in   water   prepared   fui 
smart   \\hich  h"  had  not  ex- 
forsook  the   piece  which 


15-J8  1      Lammergeir  or  licanU-'l  Vultu 

/Ktr/jiifn.-t,  ''bearded."  Tin-  plumage  of  the  head  and 
neck  is  dirty  white,  with  a  black  stripe  thmu-h  th- 
ey e;  the  back,  win<_rs,  and  tail  deep  brown:  the  under 
parts  fawn-colour.  It  is  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length, 
and  from  eight  to  nine  in  expanse  of  win-'. 

Tliis   kinidv  bird  is  rather   numerous  on   the  loftier 
mountains  not  only  of  Europe,  but  also  of  Africa  to 


pan.  where  was  a  lar-t 
boiling,  but  rindin-'  tin. 
pected,  he  withdrew  it.  an 

he    held. 

•'There  were  two  large  pieces,   a  leg  and  a  shoulder. 

Ivin-'  upon  a  wooden  platter;  into  these  he  trussed 
both  hi-  claw-,  and  carried  them  off,  but  1  thought, 
he  looked  wistfully  at  the  lar-e  piece  which  remained 
in  the  warm  water.  Away  lie  went  slowly  along  the 
-round,  as  he  had  come.  The  face  of  the  cliff  over 
which  criminals  are  thrown  took  him  from  our  sight. 
The  .Mahometans  that  drove  the  asses,  who  had,  as 
we  have  alivadv  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  journey 
-iiHi-red  from  the  hva-na,  were  much  alarmed,  and  as 
sured  me  of  hi-  return. 

••  A-  I  had  a  de-ire  of  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him.  I  loaded  a  rifle  mm  with  ball,  and  sat  down 
close  to  the  platter  by  the  meat.  It  was  not  many 
minutes  before  he  came,  and  a  prodigious  shout  was 
raised  by  my  attendant-  '  He  is  cominu.  lie  is  eom- 
Jn--''  enoiisjh  to  have  discouraged  a  le-s  courageous 
animal.  Whether  he  was  not  quite  so  hun-ry  as  at 
his  |ir:.t  visit,  or  Mispected  something  from  my  ap- 
pearance, I  know  not.  but  he  made  a  small  turn,  and 
-at  down  about  ten  yards  from  me.  the  pan  with  the 
meat  Ix-in-  between  me  and  him.  As  the  field  was 
dear  before  me.  and  I  did  not  know  but  his  next 
move  mi-lit  bring  him  opposite  to  some  of  my  people. 

1  and  so  that  lie  mi-lit  actually  -ct  the  rest  of  the  meat 
and  make  off.  I  shot  him  with  the  ball  through  tin- 
middle  of  his  bodv,  about  two  inches  below  the  win-', 
so  that  he  lav  down  upon  the  grass  without  a  single 
flutter.  l'pon  laying  hold  of  his  monstrous  carcass. 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  my  hands  covered 
and  tinged  with  yellow  powder  or  dust.  I' pun  turn- 
in"  him  upon  his  belly,  and  examining  the  feathers  of 


the  equator    and  of  Asia  as    far   a,  the    Himalayas,     his  back,  they  produced  a  brown  dust,  the  colour  of  the 
Man,  however,  is  extirpating  it  in  the  vicinity  of  inha-     feathers  there.      This  dust  was  not  in  small  quantities, 

in  manv  districts 


for  upon  striking  his  breast  the  yellow  powder  flesv  in 
fullv    greater    quantity     than     from     a     hair- dresser's 


bited  regions,  so  that  it  is  now  rav 
where  it  was  formerly  abundant.      It  is  recorded  that 
hunters  of  the  last  century  had  killed  their  forty,  fifty,      powder-puff." 
andeveii  sixty  of  these  mountain  tyrants.    The  chasseur         OSTRICH  [Heb.  n*:,  natzah;  n:r.  yaanali}. 
Andreas  Punier  is  said   to  have' killed  sixty  lammer-     passage    in  which  our    translators   have  rendered   the 
geiers  with  his  own  hand.  ,  former  word  by  "ostrich,"  Jobxxxix.  1:1.  is  one  of  pecu- 

Uruce  in  his  Trartl*  in  A  I.IIMUI'KI  has  given  a  vigorous  liarly  difficult  construction.  The  ^same  Hebrew  word 
sketch  of  the  bird,  and  of  its  boldness  in  the  presence  is  elsewhere  rendered  "  feathers,"  K/e.  xvii.  :i,  7.  The 
of  man.  He  met  with  it  near  Gondar,  where  it  is  subsequent  delineation  of  the  manners  of  the  bird  suf- 
known  by  the  name  of  n/sr -the  ancient  generic  appella-  tieiently  shows  that  the  ostrich  is  alluded  to  in  the 
tionof  theeagle— and  more  familiarly  by  that  of  Father  |  passage;  and  it  is  must  likely  that  is  under  the  plural 
Longbeard.  "  This  noble  bird,"  he  observes,  "  was  not  word  ir:;-;  (r'utn;iu,ti;  "  gavest  thou  "  is  not  repre 
an  object  of  any  chase  or  pursuit,  nor  stood  in  need  of  |  sented  by  any  words  in  the  original,  and  the  word  rcjr: 
any  stratagem 'to  bring  him  within  our  reach.  Upon  j  (i,ti!laxah}.  rendered  "peacocks,"  is  a  verb  elsewhere 
the  highest  top  of  the  mountain  Lamalmon,  while  my  |  signifying  '"to  rejoice."  A  writer  in  the  Pictorial 
servants  were  refreshing  themselves  from  that  rugged  ;  IHUc  proposes  to  translate  the  clause,  "the  wings  of 
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the  ostrich  vibrate  and  Mutter;"  or.  as  (lesuiiius  puts  it. 
"tin:  winy  of  the  ostriches  exults."  This  is  correctly 
descriptive  of  thi'  liinl.  according  to  Shaw,  who  had 
many  n]>]»>rtmiiti(  s  of  observing  it,  iu  native  freedom. 


His  remarks  afford  an  interesting  comment  on  the 
\\hole  passage,  and  they  are  the  more  valuable  because 
they  appear  to  have  beeu  set  down  in  the  native  regions 
of  the  bird. 

The  inspired  description,  under  the  proposed  emen- 
dation, is  as  follows:  ''The  wings  of  the  ostrich  vibrate 
and  flutter,  but  are  they  like  the  pinions  of  the  stork  < 
She  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warineth  them 
in  dust,  and  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them, 
or  that  the  wild  boast  may  break  them.  She  is  hard- 
ened against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they  were  not 
hers;  her  labour  is  in.  vain  without  fear;  because  <<od 
hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  imparted 
to  her  understanding.  \VJiat  time  she  lifteth  up  her- 
self on  high,  she  scorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider." 

"  When  these  birds,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "are  surprised 
by  coming  suddenly  upon  them  whilst  they  are  feeding 
in  some  valley,  or  behind  some  rocky  or  sandy  emin- 
ence in  the  deserts,  they  will  not  stay  to  be  curiously 
viewed  and  examined.  Neither  are  the  Arabs  ever 
dexterous  enough  to  overtake  them,  even  when  they 
are  mounted  upon  their  best  horses.  They,  when  they 
raise  themselves  up  for  night,  laugh  at  the  horse  and 
his  rider.  They  afford  him  an  opportunity  only  of 
admiring  at  a  distance  the  extraordinary  agility  and 
the  stateliiiess  likewise  of  their  motions,  the  richness 
of  their  plumage,  and  the  great  propriety  there  was  of 
ascribing  to  them,  as  the  original  signifies,  nn  i  .i'ji<i  mini 
i/i'/ri /'in'/  ininj.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful and  entertaining  than  such  a  sight;  the  wings,  by 
their  repeated,  though  unwearied,  vibrations,  equally 
serving  them  for  sails  and  oars;  whilst  their  feet,  no 
le.-s  assisting  in  conveying  them  out  of  siyht.  are  no  less 
insensible  of  fatigue. 

"I  have  been  informed  that  the  ostrich  lays  from 
thirty  t<i  fifty  eggs.  The  first  egg  is  deposited  in  the 
centre:  the  rest  are  placed  as  conveniently  as  possible 
round  about  it.  In  this  manner  it  is  said  to  lay,  de- 
posit, or  trust  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  to  warm  them 
in  the  sand,  and  forgetteth  (as  they  ai'e  not  placed  like 
those  of  some  other  birds  upon  trees,  or  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  etc.)  that  the  foot  of  the  traveller  may  crush 
them,  or  that  the  wild  beast  mav  break  them. 


"  Yet.  notwithstanding  the  ample  provision  which  is 
hereby  made  for  a  numerous  offspring,  scarce  one 
quarter  of  these  eggs  are  ever'supposed  to  b::  hatched; 
and  of  those  that  are,  no  small  share  of  the  young  ones 
may  perish  with  hunger,  from  being  left  too  early  bv 
their  dams  to  shift  for  themselves.  For  in  these,  the 
most  barren  and  desolate  recesses  of  the  Sahara,  where 
the  ostrich  chooses  to  make  her  nest,  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  lay  eggs  and  hatch  them,  unless  some-  proper 
food  was  near  at  hand  and  already  prepared  I'm-  their 
nourishment.  And.  accordingly,  we  are  not  to  consider 
this  large  collection  of  eggs  as  if  they  were  all  intended 
forabrood;  they  are,  the  greatest  part  of  them,  reserved 
for  food,  which  the  dam  breaks  and  disposes  of,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  and  the  cravings  of  her  youn.u  ones. 
"Cut  yet,  for  all  this,  a  very  little  share  of  that 
natural  affection,  which  so  strongly  exerts  itself  in 
most  other  creatures,  is  observable  in  the  ostrich.  For, 
upon  the  least  distant  noise,  or  trivial  occasion,  she 
forsakes  her  eggs  or  her  young  ones,  to  which  perhaps 
she  never  returns;  or,  if  she  does,  it  may  be  too  late, 
either  to  restore  life  to  the  one,  or  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  the  other.  Agreeably  to  this  account,  the  Arabs 
meet  sometimes  with  whole  nests  of  these  c^gs  undis- 
turbed, some  of  which  arc  sweet  and  good,  others  addled 
and  corrupted;  others  again  have  their  young  ones  of 
different  growths,  according  to  the  time,  it  may  be 
presumed,  they  have  been  forsaken  by  the  dam.  They 
oftener  meet  a  few  of  the  little  ones,  no  bigger  than  well- 
grown  pullets,  half-starved,  straggling  and  moaning 
about,  like  so  many  distressed  orphans,  for  their  mother. 
And,  in  this  manner,  the  ostrich  may  be  said  to  In- 
hardened  against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they  were 
not  hers;  her  labour  (in  hatching  and  attending  them 
so  far)  being  in  vain,  without  fear,  or  the  least  concern, 
of  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards.  '  The  daughter 
of  my  people,'  says  the  prophet,  'is  cruel,  like  the 
ostriches  in  the  wilderness.' 

"  Neither  is  this  the  only  reproach  that  may  be  due 
to  the  ostrich;  she  is  likewise  inconsiderate  and  foolish 
in  her  private  capacity,  particularly  in  the  choice  of 
food,  which  is  frequently  highly  detrimental  and  pei'- 
nicious,  for  she  swallows  everything  greedilv  and  in- 
discriminately, whether  it  be  rags,  leather,  wood,  stone. 

I  or  iron.  When  I  was  at  Oran,  1  saw  one  of  these 
birds  swallow,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  in- 
convenience, several  leaden  bullets,  as  they  were  thrown 

upon  the  floor  scorching  hot  from  the  mould 

Whilst   I   was    abroad,  I  had  several  opportunities  of 

|  amusing  myself  with  the  actions  and  behaviour  of  the 

j  ostrich.  It  was  very  diverting  to  observe  with  what 
dexterity  and  equipoise  of  body  it  would  play  and  frisk 
about  on  all  occasions.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  parti- 
cularly, it  would  strut  along  the  sunny  side  of  the  house 

j  with  great  majesty.  It  would  be  perpetually  fanning 
and  priding  itself  with  its  (/itircriny  expanded  Ktni/g, 
and  seem  at  every  turn  to  admire  and  be  in  love  \\ith 
its  shadow.  Even  at  other  times,  whether  walking 
about  or  resting  itself  upon  the  ground,  the  wings  would 
continue  these  fanning  vibrating  motions,  as  if  they 
were  designed  to  mitigate  and  assuage  that  extra- 
ordinary heat  wherewith  their  bodies  seem  to  be  natu- 
rally affected  "  (Trav.  in  Biirbary,  ii.  342,  et  seq.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  wherever  the  ostrich  is  referred 

to  under  the  epithet   "yaanah,"  it  is  always   (except 

I  in    La.   iv.  3)    with    the    prefix    "bath''       "lath   1m 

1  i/aanuk  "- --literally,    ''the    daughter  of   the    vaanah." 
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The  latter  word  is  explained  to  signify  "  vociferation" 
or  ''loud  moaning;"  and  the  appellation  is  a  poetic 
peri  phrase  alluding  to  the  loud  and  hollow  voice  of  the 
ostrich.  Job  appears  to  refer  to  this  when  he  speaks 
of  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings  eliciting  mourning 
cries  that  made  him  "a  companion  to  ostriches,"  ch. 
xxx.  L'VJ.  And  Micah  says,  "Therefore  I  will  wail  and 
howl:  ...  I  will  make  a  wailing  like  the  dragons,  and 
mourning  like  the  ostriches,"  ch.  i.  s.  Shaw  testifies  to 
the  lugubrious  voice  of  this  bird:  "During  the  lone- 
some part  of  the  night  they  often  make  a  doleful  and 
hideous  noise,  which  would  sometimes  be  like  the  roar- 
ing of  a  lion;  at  other  times  it  would  bear  resemblance 
to  the  hoarser  voices  of  other  quadrupeds,  particularly 
of  the  bull  and  the  ox.  I  have  often  heard  them  groan, 
as  if  they  were  in  the  greatest  agonies"  u>p.  cit.  ii.  :>4:0. 
And  more  recently,  Dr.  Livingstone  refers  to  the  loud- 
ness  and  lion-like  character  of  the  sound:  "The  silly 
ostrich  makes  a  noise  as  loud  [as  the  lion].  .  [ 

have  been  careful  to  inquire  the  opinions  of  Europeans 
who  have  heard  both,  if  thcv  could  detect  any  difference 
between  the  roar  of  a  lion  and  that  of  an  ostrich:  tin- 
invariable  answer  was,  that  they  could  not  when  the 
animal  was  at  any  distance.  .  .  .  To  this  day  I  can 
distinguish  between  them  with  certainty  only  bv  know- 
ing that  the  ostrich  roars  by  dav.  and  the  lion  by 
night"  (S.iuth  Atnc:i,  111  I. 

The  same  enterprising  traveller  has  further  illus- 
trated the  divinely  sketched  portrait  of  this  bird  in  the 
book  of  .lob.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  negl.-cting 
her  eggs,  he  observes:  "The-  ostrich  he-ins  to  lav  her 
eggs  before  she  has  fixed  on  a  spot  for  a  nest,  which  is 
only  a  hollow  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  sand.  Solitary 
eggs  are  thus  found  lying  forsaken  all  over  the  country, 
and  become  a  prey  to  the  jackal.  She  seems  averse 
t  i  risking  a  spot  for  a  nest,  and  oft.  n  lavs  her  e'jgs  in 
that  of  another  ostrich,  so  that  as  many  as  forty-five 
have  been  found  in  one  nest.  .  .  .  Several  eggs  lie  out 
of  the  nest,  and  are  thought  to  be  intended  as  food  for 
the  first  of  the  newly -hatched  brood." 

Its  apparent  lack  of  understanding  is  thus  curiously 
exemplified:  "  The  ostrich  is  generally  seen  quietly 
feeding  on  some  spot  where  no  one  can  approach  him 
without  being  detected  by  his  wary  eye.  As  th>- 
waggon  moves  along  far  to  the  windward  he  thinks  it 
is  intending  to  circumvent  him,  so  lie  rushes  up  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  leeward,  and  so  near  to  the  front  oxen 
that  one  sometimes  gets  a  shot  at  the  silly  bird.  When 
he  begins  to  run,  all  the  game  in  si^ht  follow  his 
exampl".  1  have  seen  this  folly  taken  advantage  of 
when  he  was  quietly  feeding  in  a  valley  open  at  both 
ends.  A  number  of  men  would  commence  running, 
as  if  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from  the  end  through  which 
the  wind  came:  and  although  lie  had  the  whole  country 
hundreds  of  miles  before  him  by  going  to  the  other  end, 
on  he  madly  rushed  to  get  past  the  men.  and  so  was 
speared.  Me  never  swerves  from  the  course  he  once 
adopts,  but  only  increases  his  speed." 

Dr.  Livingstone  estimates  the  fleetness  of  the  ostrich 
as  equalling  that  of  our  ordinary  railway  trains.  Well 
may  she  "scorn  the  horse  and  his  rider.''  "When 
the  ostrich  is  feeding  his  pace  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  inches ;  when  walking,  but  not  feeding,  it  is  twenty- 
six  inches;  and  when  terrified,  as  in  the  case  noticed, 
it  is  from  eleven  and  a  half  to  thirteen  and  even  four- 
teen feet  in  length.  Only  in  one  case  was  I  at  all 
satisfied  of  being  able  to  count  the  rate  of  speed  by  a 


stop  watch;  and.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  were 
thirty  in  ten  seconds;  generally  one's  eye  can  no  more 
follow  the  legs  than  it  can  the  spokes  of  a  carriage 
wheel  in  rapid  motion.  If  we  take  the  above  number, 
and  twelve  feet  stride  as  the  average  pace,  we  have  a 
speed  of  twenty-six  miles  an  hour.  It  cannot  be  very 
much  above  that,  and  is  therefore  slower  than  a  railway 
locomotive.  They  are  sometimes  shot  by  the  horseman 
making  a  cross  cut  to  their  undeviating  course,  but  few 
Englishmen  ever  succeed  in  killing  them''  u>;>.  tit. 
i.:>.i,  i,vi). 

The  ostrich  roams  over  the  whole  of  Africa  from  the 
Sahara  to  the  Cape;  but  principally  atlects  vast  desert 
plains,  over  which  its  lofty  stature  gives  it  a  great 
command  of  sight.  It  is  still  abundant  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  anil  extends  into  the  waste  and  arid  regions 
that  bound  it  on  the  north.  It  was  predicted  both  by 
Jsaiah,  ch  xiii.  m,  and  by  Jeremiah,  ch.  l.:;!i,  that  ostriches 
should  dwell  at  liabylon.  than  which  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  devised  a  feature  more  strongly  to 
mark  the  silence  and  desolation,  not  merely  of  the  city 
itself,  but  of  the  \\liole  region  in  which  it  stood,  and 
the  utter  contrast  of  this  condition  with  that  in  which 
it  sat  the  lady  of  kingdoms,  and  tlu  centre  to  \\hicli 
converged  all  the  traffic  of  a  plain  that  swarmed  with 
towns  and  cities.  The  bird  of  the  desert  still  stridt  s 
over  the  I'.uphratean  plains.  Herbert  says  he  saw  it 
between  Lar  and  Sliira/.  Mr.  Ains\\ertli  also  implies 
that  it  still  exists  in  the-  arid  wastes  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Assyria,  though  it  has  become  rare.  I  >r.  Kitto 
informs  us  that  it  "inhabits  the  mvat  Syrian  desert, 
especially  the  plains  extending  from  the  Haouran  to- 
ward^ t  he  .lebel  Shammar  and  Neje.l.  Some  are  found 
in  the  Haouran,  and  a  tVu  are  taken  almost  every  vear. 
even  within  two  days  journey  of  Damascus"  ( I'liys.  Hist,  ut 
Palestine,  4(i;  .  Prophecy  assigns  it  to  Iduniea,  is.  xxxiv.  i:;. 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  existing  birds.  It  usu- 
ally attains  th--  height  of  ei.ht  feet,  but  examples  have 
I.e.  !i  s.  ell  eleven  feet  ill  height.  One  was  exhibited  ill 
London  which  took  its  food  from  a  beam  eleven  fe'-t 
from  the  ground.  The  head  and  neck  are  almost  naked; 
the  general  pluma_c  is  black,  but  the  wings  and  tail 
b-ar  those  elegant  plumes  of  siiouy  \\hitciiess  which 
are  so  much  valued  in  Europe  fop  ornamental  attire. 
Zoologically  considered,  the  o.-trieh  possesses  great  in- 
terest from  its  manifest  approach  to  the  mammalian 
type  of  structure.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  the  outward 
conformation,  but  in  many  details  of  the  internal  ana- 
tomy. This  affinity  has  been  recognized  from  remote 
antiquity.  [  p.  11.  <:.| 

OTHNI  |-:rr,  supposed  to  be  for  n;:n«  lion  ,,f 
./iliuruli].  A  grandson  of  Obed-edom  by  Shemaiah  his 
first-born — one  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  por- 
ters at  the  tabernacle  in  the  time  of  David,  and  were 
of  strength  for  the  service,  1  C'li  xxvi.  ~. 

OTHNI'EL  \/!<»i  ofd'od;  the  Sept.  put  it  VoOovn]\\. 
A  valiant  warrior  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  and  latterly  designated  a  judge  of  Israel 
— the  first  in  the  series  of  judges.  When  first  men- 
tioned he  is  called  ''  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the 
brother  of  Caleb,"  Jos.  \v.  17.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  term  lirotlttr  here  is  to  be  understood  of  Kenaz  the 
nearer  name,  or  Othniel  the  more  remote.  If  the 
former,  then  Othniel  was  the  nephew  of  Caleb,  but  if 
the  latter,  he  was  the  brother;  and  in  marrying  Achsah, 
Caleb's  daughter,  he  married  his  own  niece.  The 
Hebrew  usage  will  admit  of  either  interpretation.  Thus 
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;it  "2  Sa.  xiii.  3,  and  again  in  vor.  3:2,  we  have  "Jonadab 
son  of  Sliiincali,  the  brother  of  David;"  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  iu  this  ease  that  it  was  Shimeah  the  nearer, 
and  not  Jonadab  the  more  remote,  who  was  brother  to 
David.  So  ai>o  in  ,/e.  xxxii.  7,  "Behold  Hanamerl 
the  son  of  Shallum,  thine  uncle;''  uncle  is  in  apposition 
with  Shallum,  not  with  Haiiameel,  as  appears  from  ver. 
8,  '.'.  -I  Jut  the  other  construction  also  prevails,  and  is. 
indeed,  the  more  common;  for  example,  ''Aaron  took 
him  Elisheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab,  sister  of  Xaa- 
slion,  to  wife,"  Kx.  vi.  •>:', — where  sister  refers  hack  to 
Elisheba;  and  1  Sa.  xxvi.  <).  "  Ahisliai  the  son  of  Ze- 
ruiah,  brother  to  Joab."  Either  construction,  there- 
fore, might  here  be  adopted  without  any  violation  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom  or  usage.  But  on  the  ground  of 
the  last  of  the  two  modes — that,  namely,  which  re- 
fers hrotlur  to  the  principal  person  in  the  preced- 
ing clause,  and  makes  Othniel  the  brother  of  Caleb 

-  beini;-  the  more  common  construction,  it  has  been  the 
most  generally  adopted.  The  ancient  translators  ex- 
press it,  the  Sept.  and  Jerome  (vibs  Keye£  dSe\rpou  XdXc/3, 
tilius  Cenez  frater  Chaleb  junior');  and  it  is  followed  by 
many  recent  authorities,  Winer,  Rosenmuller,  Keil,  Lord 
A.  Hervey.  ic.  Since  the  language,  however,  admits 
without  constraint  of  either  mode  of  construction,  the 
determination  of  the  question  turns  on  a  simple  balanc- 
ing of  probabilities,  and  not  on  a  counting  of  critical 
authorities.  If  Othniel  really  were  the  brother  of  Caleb, 
he  must  not  only  have  been  younger,  but  younger  by 
the  greater  part  of  a  generation;  he  must  have  been 
born,  if  not  after  the  exodus,  at  least  very  shortly  before  it, 
since  he  was  not  among  those  excluded  from  entering  the 
Promised  Land,  and  also  at  Joshua's  deatli  was  still  so 
young  that  he  lived  to  judge  Israel  forty  years,  ,lu.  iii.  11. 
This,  if  possible,  is  certainly  not  very  probable,  espe- 
cially as  Caleb  was  in  all  likelihood  as  old  as  Joshua 
himself.  Xot  only  so,  but  it  cannot  appear  otherwise 
than  strange,  and  fitted,  one  might  say,  needlessly  to 
perplex  the  history,  that  the  one  brother  should  alwa\s 
be  called  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  the  other  always 
the  son  of  Kenaz.  What  could  have  been  the  meaning 
of  this  diversity,  on  the  supposition  of  both  being  sons 
of  the  same  father,  it  is  hard  to  understand,  nor  can  any 
reasonable  explanation  be  given  of  it.  To  say  that 
Kenaz  was  probably  not  the  immediate  father  of  Oth- 
niel, but  an  early  progenitor,  if  true,  would  have  availed 
equally  for  Caleb  as  for  him;  yet  he  is  never  called 
the  son  of  Kenaz,  but  invariably  the  son  of  Jephunneh 
— only,  the  epithet  Kennezite  is  once  applied  to  him, 
,T<>s.  x.  o.  This  patronymic  designation  may  doubtless 
be  regarded  as  implying  that  they  had  a  Kenaz  for 
their  ancestor,  the  founder  of  their  family  (see  under 
CALEB);  and  hence  Kenaz  would  naturally  become  a 
common  name  among  the  clan,  as  we  find  again  a 
Kenaz  among  Caleb's  descendants,  i  Ch.  iv.  ir,.  But  such 
a  circumstance  no  way  solves  the  peculiarity  of  the  one 
brother,  as  if  in  marked  contradistinction,  being  called 
the  son  of  Kenaz,  and  the  other  the  son  of  Jephunneh. 
On  the  wnole,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
balance  of  probabilities  lies  on  the  side  of  the  opinion 
which  holds  Kenaz  to  have  been  the  brother  of  Caleb, 
and  Othniel  his  nephew. 

Othniel  gained  his  wife  Achsah,  the  daughter  of 
Caleb,  by  performing  the  exploit  which  Caleb  proposed 
as  the  condition  of  obtaining  her.  "  He  that  smiteth 

Kirjath-sephcr,  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  Achsah 
my  daughter  to  wife/'  Jos.  xv.  10.  This  Othniel  accom- 


i  plished,  and  became  the  son-in-law  of  Caleb.  Through 
the  spirit  and  address  of  his  wife  he  obtained  also  from 
Caleb  a  valuable  addition  to  Kis  possession  in  the  gift 
of  a  field  or  tract  of  land  containing  two  copious 
springs.  For  the  importance  of  this  accession  see 
under  MAOX  (Xo.  1).  On  a  later  occasion,  and  also 
on  a  wider  field,  the  valour  of  Othniel  was  called 
forth  by  the  oppression  of  Cushan-Rishathaim,  whom 
he  defeated,  and  acquired  such  a  name  by  his  prowess, 
that  he  became  the  virtual  successor  of  Joshua,  and 
judged  Israel  for  many  years.  "  The  land,"  it  is  said, 
Ju.  iii.  n,  "  had  rest  forty  years,  and  Othniel,  the  son  of 
Kenaz  died."  The  natural  import  of  the  statement 
is,  that  Otlmiel  died  at  the  termination  of  the  forty 
years,  and  as  the  period  did  not  begin  for  probably 
forty  years  after  the  deatli  of  Joshua  (or  even  more, 
for  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua  had  all  died,  and 
there  were  eight  years  besides  of  servitude  to  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia),  those  who  hold  to  Othniel's  brotherly 
relationship  to  Caleb  find  themselves  involved  here  in 
inextricable  difficulties. 

OVEN.  The  Hebrew  term  for  this  is  i«n  (tannur], 
and  the  Creek  K\ij3avos.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  very 
early  times,  and  chiefly  as  a  domestic  article,  used  by 
individual  households,  Kx.  viii.  'A;  Le.  xxvi.  L'G.  If,  as  is 
probable,  the  ancient  was  similar  to  the  modern  oven  in 
eastern  countries,  the  portable  oven  was  usually  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  of  metal  or  earthenware,  two  or  three 
I  feet  high,  and  narrowing  toward  the  top,  with  an  open- 
ing below  through  which  to  extract  the  ashes.  A  fire 
!  being  kindled  within,  not  unfrequently  made  from  dry 
twigs  and  withered  herbage  of  the  ranker  sort,  Mat.vi.  a>, 
the  oven  soon  became  heated,  and  the  dough  being- 
spread  thinly  over  the  exterior,  was  formed  into  cakes. 
The  oven  is  frequently 
covered  with  a  chimney 
made  of  mud.  to  create 
a  draught.  Often'  it  is 
adapted  for  baking  the 

. \     i  i    .  •  j^j^s.^          bread     inside,     as    we 

':. \_:/       I  /!  '\  I  should    expect    in    the 

case  of  loaves  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  ; 
whereas  the  (xtcr'tof 
surface  might  be  used 
for  baking  thin  cakes, 
wafers,  biscuits,  &c.  When  loaves  were  to  be  baked 
in  the  inside  of  the  oven,  it  was  in  the  first  place  heated 
sufficiently,  the  interior  was  then  carefully  cleaned,  and, 
the  loaves  being  placed  in  it,  it  was  covered  with  a  lid. 
and  ashes  were  heaped  over  it  in  order  to  retain  the 
heat.  By  a  modification  in  the  construction,  there 
might  be  a  fixed  instead  of  a  portable  oven,  namely,  a 
pit  sunk  in  the  ground  and  lined  with  cement  or  some 
such  substance;  and  this  contrivance  might  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  stove  for  warming  the  apartment  in 
cold  weather.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  woodcut 
taken  from  Wilkinson,  Xo.  530,  represents  a  person 
preparing  or  cleaning  the  oven;  but  the  oven  itself 
appears  to  belong  to  a  confectioner  rather  than  to  an 
ordinary  baker;  and  from  its  accompaniments  in  the 
original  picture,  it  evidently  forms  part  of  a  large 
establishment.  In  cities  where  bread  was  baked  for 
sale,  and  in  establishments  where  there  was  a  large 
retinue  of  servants,  ovens  of  a  more  capacious  descrip- 
tion would  be  necessary.  Such  appear  to  be  referred 
to  in  Ho.  vii.  4,  where  a  similitude  is  found  in  the 
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occupation  of  a  professed   baker.     It  would  naturally 
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in  such  references;  and  as  regards  those  used  for  hakim; 
we  have  no  particular  accounts  from  ancient  writers, 
either  sacred  or  profane.  The  modern  Kgvptian  oven. 
woodcut  No.  "•:'•], 
which  is  use.!  b\-  ou 
OWL  [r,vi«:.  ,j, 
l><i-u<iiii«'ili  ;  v-r^.  kiiqx 
Hebrew  terms  the  first  i 
owl"  by  our  translators;  the  second.  "  little  owl;'  the 
third,  "owl"  and  "ostrich,"  the  latter  (W ;•/>//)  being 
the  true  signification;  the  fourth,  "-reat  owl;"  the 
fifth,  "screech-owl."  We  will  ,  xamine  these  c<m- 

sec'lltivelv. 

y<tnn/tii/i/i  occui's  ill  tile  lists  of  Le.  xi.  and  |)e.  xiv., 
and  also  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11.  as  an  element  in  the  utter 
desolation  denounced  upon  Idiimca.  The  LX  X.  render 
the  word  in  each  case  by  Liis,  and  in  this  thev  are 
followed  by  the  Vulgate,  and  by  many  modern  com- 
mentators. The  ibis  is  a  bird  which  is  well  known  in 
the  Kast,  and  was  held  in  superstitious  reverence  by 
the  ancient  Kgyptians.  by  whom  it  was  represented  m 
paintings  and  monuments,  many  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  was  also  frequently  embalmed,  and  not 
a  tew  ibis  mummies  are  in  the  museums  of  Kin-ope.  It 
is  the  //-/.i  i-i/i;/!,,*!  of  modern  /.oology,  of  the  family 
TantaHdii',  closely  allied,  both  in  form  and  economy,  to 
our  curlews.  It  is  essentially  an  aquatic'  bird,  haunting 
the  reedy  margins  of  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  never 
seen  far  from  water.  This  particular  in  its  history 
might  seem  fatal  to  the  identification  of  the  ibis  with 
the  t/d/ix/tii/i/i;  for.  as  we  have  seen,  divine  prediction 
declares  that  the  ymixfui/,/,  shall  dwell  in  ruined  and 
desolate  Kdoin.  and  the  character  of  this  region  is  that 
of  a  wilderness  of  stone.  But  travellers  who  have 
ventured  to  explore  silent  I'etra.  describe  a  swelling 
stream  of  water  as  rushing  through  the  great  street  of 
the  excavated  city,  embanked  by  precipices  which  over- 
hang the  water,  casting  the  darkness  of  night  over  the 
narrow  defile,  now  and  then  receding  and  forming  an 
opening,  through  which  a  strong  ray  of  light  is  thrown 


No  traveller  has  mentioned  the  ibis 
as  having  been  seen  there,  but  the 
nature  of  the  situation  is  such  that, 
without  doubt,  some  of  the  tribe 
haunt  that  darkling  stream.  They 
are  recluse  birds,  and  would  be 
scarcely  seen  by  any  but  an  expe- 
rienced naturalist,  and  travellers  as 
yet  have  been  but  few  in  I'etra.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  be  satisfied  to 
consider  f/>in  nli<jior<i  as  the  Hebrew 

A'-.--  occurs  also  in  the  two  prohihi 
tory  lists,  and  in  I's.  cii.  •;.  In  this 
"prayer  of  the  afflicted"  he  com- 
plains that  he  is  "like  an  owl  of  the 
desert."  The  LXX.  render  the  word 
in  this  passage,  and  in  Le.  xi.  17, 
by  <TKT(/v('j/.at,  and  in  1  >e.  xiv.  lli  bv 
vj.t,..  '"uis.  The  latter  was  doubtless  the 

heron,  the  name  having  been  latin- 
i/ed  into  ,1,-iLn.  The  former  term  modern  natural- 
ists have  adopted  to  designate  a  genus  of  the  heron 
family  the  night-heron  i.\'i/i-tl<;,r«.r);  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  ancients  understood  by  the  word  sonic 
species  of  owl  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  "a  cup." 
and  i<  frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Scriptures. 
What  resemblance  there  can  be  between  a,  cup  and  a 
bird  may  not  at  first  seem  obvious:  but  \\e  have  only 
to  glance  at  the  face  of  an  owl  t<>  be  struck  with  it. 
The  feathers  have  a  curious  radiate  arrangement  on 


each  side  of  the  beak,  curving  outward,  so  as  to  make 
a  circular  concavity,  or  shallow  cup,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  placed  the  eye.  Tins  structure  is  found  in  all 
owls,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  of  perfection;  the 
concave  disk  in  some  is  incomplete.  The  species  in 
which  it  is  most  perfect  is  the  luny-enred  owl  (Otnx 
rulf/aris),  a  bird  by  no  means  uncommon  with  us,  but 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  countries  bordering  the 
Levant,  it  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  owls.  We 
may  therefore,  with  some  probability,  conjecture  this 
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specifically. 
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This  bird  is  about  equal  in  size  to  the  barn-owl,  but 
is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  two  erectile  tufts  of 
feathers,  vulgarly  called  "ears"  and  "horns,''  which 
stand  up  from  the  summit  of  the  head.  The  eyes  are- 
golden  orange,  and  the  facial  cups  in  which  they  are 
set  are  pale  brown,  with  a  dark  rim;  the  general  plum- 
ivc.  is  elegantly  splashed  and  pencilled  with  black, 
dark  and  light  brown,  and  white:  so  that  it  is  a  hand- 
some bird.  It  haunts  thick  woods;  does  not  screech  : 
or  hoot:  rarely  appears  by  day,  but  actively  hunts  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  darkness  for  small  birds,  quadrupeds, 
and  reptiles. 

The  word  k!/i/»>:  is  found  only  in  the  denunciation 
of  judgment  on  Jdumea,  is.  xxxiv.  i;>.     "There  shall  the 
i/reat   on'/  make   her   nest,    and    lay,   and   hatch,    and  • 
gather  under  her  shadow."      The   LXX.  render  it  by  ' 
e%(Vos,  the  hedgehog  or  porcupine,  apparently  confound-  ' 
ing  klpLX>~  with  kipfxxl.  which  word  had  occurred  in  : 
the  description  just  before.      But  it  is  clear  that  a  bird 
is  intended,  and  though  no  certainty  can  be  obtained, 
it  is  probable  that  our   English  version  is  here  correct 
enough,  and  that  some  bird  popularly  associated  with 
superstitious  terror,  and  haunting  scenes  of  desolation, 
is  thus  named.     The  great  eagle-owl  answers  to  such 
a  description;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  birds  of  prey, 
being   but  little  smaller    than  the    eagles,    of  sombre 
plumage,  with  an  enormous  head,  from  which  the  two 
great  eyes  glare  out   like    full    moons.     The   voice  is 
hollow  and  powerful;   we  have  experienced  the  startling 
effect  of  that  of  the  American  species.  Bu/>o  rlrf/iinmtux, 
which  challenges  the  intruder  with  a  loud  "Waugh 
ho!''   in  the  midnight  darkness   of  the  lonely  forest- 
swamps.     The  ancient  Romans  considered  the  eagle- 
owl  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  and  twice  Koine  underwent  a 
solemn  lustration,  on  account  of  the  intrusion  of  this 
"ioomy  night- fowl.    Temminck  informs  us  that  it  builds 
in  old  castles  and  other  ruined  buildings,  which  would 
agree  well  with  its  place  in  the  deserted  palaces  of  Edom, 
assigned  to  it  by  the   prophet.     Laborde,   and   other 
travellers,  mention  owls  as  contributing  to  the  horrors 
of  desolate  Petra. 

The  common  eagle-owl  (Bnbo  maxtmux}  has  been 
frequently  taken  in  various  parts  of  this  country.  It 
is,  however,  spread  over  Europe  and  Asia,  but  is  more 
common  in  the  colder  regions  than  in  the  warmer, 
whether  the  temperature  be  induced  by  high  latitudes 
or  lofty  elevations.  It  is  certainly  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  Levant  and  in  Turkey.  Mr.  Strickland  met 
with  it  near  Smyrna,  and  Mr.  Gould  has  received  it 
from  China.  There  is,  however,  another  species,  1>. 
ascalaphux,  which  is  more  abundant  in  Eastern  Europe 


that  word  was  used  j  and  Western  Asia  than  the  one  just  mentioned:  there 
is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  two  in  form,  size, 
and  colours,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
in  manners  also. 


There  remains  the  word  li/itk.  This  is  doubtless  an 
owl  of  some  kind.  It  literally  signifies  "she  of  the 
night."  It  occurs  only  in  that  description  to  which  we 
have  already  repeatedly  referred  in  this  article,  the 
utter  desolation  of  Idumea,  Is.  xxxiv.  »:  "The  screech- 
owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  find  for  herself  a  place  of 
rest."  When  the  shrill  shrieks  of  the  common  barn-owl 
(Strix  flammca)  are  poured  forth  in  quick  succession  in 
the  quietude  of  night,  as  the  bird  sails  like  a  spirit  on 
silent  wing,  the  sounds  fall  with  unearthly  effect  on 
the  startled  hearer,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  appal  him. 
How  great  an  augmentation  would  such  an  accessory 
both  give  to  and  receive  from  the  awful  sense  of  deso- 
lation felt  in  the  cities  of  Edom !  The  barn-owl  is  too 
well  known  to  need  a  description;  it  is  sufficiently 
numerous  in  Western  Asia,  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  has  been  specially  recognized  in  Petra.  We 
have  already  conjecturally  suggested  that  this  bird  may 
be  specifically  intended  under  the  term  tac.hmas  (we 
NIOHTHAWK);  if  this  be  so,  then  Hlitli.  might  be  a 
poetic  appellative  for  the  same  species,  perhaps  used 
with  a  more  generic  application.  [P.  H.  o.  j 

OX.     See  BULL. 

OX-GOAD.     See  AGRICULTURK. 

OZ'EM  [properly  Otzem,  C>:'«,  probably  stror/f/]. 
1.  A  son  of  Jesse,  the  sixth,  mentioned  by  name  only 
in  the  genealogy  of  1  Cli.  ii.  In.  2.  A  son  of  Jerahmeel, 
of  the  family  of  Hezron,  i  Cb.  ii.  '&. 

OZI'AS,  the  Greek  form  of  Uzziah  in  Mat.  i.  8.  St. 
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PAA'RAI  THE  ARBITE.  This  appears  in  -2  Sa.  ' 
xxiii.  35  as  the  name  of  one  of  David's  tliirty  men  of 
renown;  hut  in  1  Ch.  xi.  :)7 .  it  is  ''Xaarai  the  sou  of 
Ezbai."  The  Syria  o  has  another  variation,  "(iariof 
Aruh."  There  must  have  heen  some  early  variations 
in  the  text  as  to  the  proper  writing  of  the  name:  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  now  \\hieli  is  the  original  form. 

PADAN-A'RAM  [once  only  PADAN.  ue.  xiviii.  7, 
hut  as  I'dil.ii.n  l^i  simply  means  a  /ilniu  or //<./</,  some 
other  term  was  usually  needed  to  give  the  necessary 
specification—  hence  PAUA.N.  or,  as  it  should  he.  PAPPAN- 
AKAM.  the  jt/nin  nf  Arum,  or  Syria],  the  extensive  level 
tract  that  lay  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris; 
otherwise  called  Ara/n-iia/iarai/ii,  Syria  of  the  two 
rivers;  corresponding  with  the  Creek  Megojiotamla,  DC. 

xxv.  •-'<>;  xxxi  1-;  xxviii.  •_',  ,\e.  1)1  the  English  Bible,  when 
.Mesopotamia  occurs,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  Annii- 
'iK.iltur<ii m.  as  at  (<e.  xxiv.  I11:  1  >e.  xxiii.  -1:  but  as  the 
term  is  interchanged  with  Padan-Arain,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  regions  denoted  by  them. 
(See.  for  the  country  itself,  under  MESOPOTAMIA.) 

PAINTING,  witli  respect  especially  to  the  eyes,  a 
very  common  practice  in  the  Ka>t  from  early  tinio 
(see  under  EVKI. 

PALACE  [f,mtorin,n].  The  word  palace  is  em- 
ployed by  our  translators  as  the  rendering  of  tin-  <  •  t'<  >  k 
irpairupiov  in  Phi.  i.  }'•>.  "so  that  mv  bonds  in  Christ 
are  manifest  in  all  the  palace  dv  ci,\co  TUJ  wpaiTUpitfi)  and 
in  all  other  ]>/<!<'(*."  The  Latin  word  /ira'torium 
originally  denoted  the  head-quarters  of  the  /</•"/«/•  or 
commander-in-chief  in  a  Roman  camp:  and  it  was 
naturally  transferred,  in  accordance  with  the  essentially 
military  basis  of  the  Roman  provincial  administration, 
to  signify  the  olticial  residence  of  the  governor  of  a 
province,  which  was  frequently  tin-  palace  of  the  former 
kings.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  of  the  former  palace  of 
Herod  at  Caesarea,  which  had  become  the  head-quarters 
of  Felix,  Ac.  xxiii.  :;:>;  and  of  the  place  where  the  I  toman 
procurator  Pontius  Pilate  took  up  his  abode,  when  he 
visited  .Jerusalem  -either,  as  seems  most  probable,  the 
palace  of  Herod  there,  or,  as  Ewald  and  others,  who 
conceive  that  palace  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
occasional  visits  of  Agrippa  and  other  princes  of  the 
Herodian  house,  think  more  likely,  a  residence  in  the 

castle  of  Antonia,  Mat.  xxvii  •>'-,  Mar.  xv.  Hi;  .In.  xviii.  '>*,  iVc. 
Ill  these  passages  the  word  is  rendered  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  "  judgment-  hall."  or  "common-hall.'' 
Later  usage  occasionally  applied  the  term  to  any  large 
house  or  palace,  much  as  the  word  "  castle  "  has  come 
to  he  applied  among  ourselves;  and  it  has  accordingly 
heen  supposed  by  many  commentators  that  it  denotes 
in  Phi.  i.  l:»  the  palace  of  the  emperor  on  the  Palatine 
Mount.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  imperial 
palace  was  ever  called  pro-tnr'unii:  while  it  is  elsewhere 
in  this  same  epistle  (ch.  iv.  '»)  designated  as  77  Kaiaapos 
oiKia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  expression, 
used  by  the  apostle  with  reference  to  Rome,  denotes 
the  quarters  of  the  praetorian  troops  (fira'torinni),  who 
formed  the  emperor's  body-guard,  and  who  became, 
in  later  history,  the  virtual  masters  of  the  empire.  We 
learn  from  Tacitus  (.Vim.  iv.  2\  and  Suetonius  (Tib.  ^7), 


that  the  emperor  Tiberius  constructed  a  strongly  forti- 
fied permanent  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city,  for  the  reception  of  the  select  body  of  life-guards 
instituted  by  Augustus,  but  hitherto  either  billeted  in 
the  capital,  or  dispersed  in  the  towns  of  Italy.  Jt  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  Viminal  gate.  It  was  to  this 
camp  that  St.  Paid  was  brought  a  prisoner,  when  he 
had  appealed  unto  C;esar:  and  he  was  delivered  over 
by  the  centurion  to  the  -'captain  of  the  guard" 
ffTpa.TOirt5dpXT)S-j»'<ift.-<-tii!<  /n-n  tnrin,  Au.xxviii.ni,  who 
was  at  that  time  Burrus  Afranius  (Tac.  Aim.  xii.4:;).  A 
portion  of  the  pnetorian  guard  occupied  barracks  at- 
tached to  the  emperor's  palace  itself  (\>i«  c'ass.  liii.  Kit; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  term  j>rc  - 
tui'iHnt  signifies  here  simply  the  quarters  in  the  palace, 
occupied  by  the  guards  who  were  on  dutv.  P>ut  the 
comprehensive  lan^uau'e  of  the  original,  iv  o,\w  TUJ 
TTpaiToj/nu,  "in  the  whole  firntoriiiiii,''  seems  to  pre- 
clude this  more  restricted  reference,  and  to  require  us 
to  understand  the  expression  in  its  widest  sense  as  em- 
bracing the  whole  quarters  of  the  imperial  guard, 
whether  the  large  camp  outside  the  walls  or  the  smaller 
barracks  adjoining  'he  palace.  The  soldiers  who  re- 
lieved one  another  m  uuard  over  the  apostle,  Ac.  xxviii.  Ki, 
would  naturally  make  known  throughout  the  camp 
the  singular  occasion  of  his  custody,  which  they  had 
learned  from  his  own  lips,  and  thus  enable  the  apostle 
to  rejoice  that  his  bonds  had  become  manifest  in 
I  'hriM  in  their  connection  with  Christ,  as  endured 
on  (.'hrist's  account  throughout  the  praetorian  camp, 
and  (for  .-o  the  last  clause  should  be  rendered)  to  all 
the  rest,  that  is.  to  others  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
imperial  guard.  [  w.  r.  p.  | 

PALESTINE.  Xawc.-  The  jir*t  names  of  coun- 
tries are,  u'enerally  speaking,  ineradicable.  Even  though 
neglected  or  superseded  for  ages,  they  come  up  again, 
shooting  through  the  rubbish  or  the  oblivion,  the  bar- 
barism or  the  civilization,  of  centuries. 

History  is  often  forced  to  adopt  and  make  use  of  the 
original  nomenclature,  even  though  poetry,  nationalism, 
legislation  protest  against  it. 

The  land  of  Mini  rod  still  keeps  its  first  name  of 
reproach- -its  HOIIKII  i'jiioliilc — Babel  and  Babylon  — 
while  its  neighbour  territory  of  Assyria  retains  the 
name  of  its  h'rst  possessor  and  king.  Classical  history, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  has  always  most  perversely 
refused  to  accord  to  Egypt  its  true  name,  though  in 
eastern  annals,  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Persian,  and  Arabic, 
it  is  known  as  the  land  of  Mi/.raim. 

1 .  The  oldest  name  for  the  country,  now  best  known 
as  Palestine,  was  "the  land  of  ( 'anaan."  This  Canaan. 
son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  migrated  west- 
ward, and  settled  in  that  part  of  Palestine  afterwards 
known  as  Phoenicia.  The  name  of  his  eldest  born  was 
Hidini,  which  carries  the  date  of  that  city  far  back, 
showing  it  to  be  probably  the  first  town  in  that  region, 
and  equal  in  antiquity  with  the  oldest  of  the  cities  of 
Egypt;  but  whether  the  town  was  named  from  the  son, 
or  the  son  from  the  town,  we  do  not  know.  The  Bible 
statement  of  this  is  brief,  but  valuable,  as  showing  how 
the  whole  land  came  to  have  the  name  of  Canaan, 
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from  its  being  overspread  with  his  offspring.  "Ami 
Canaan  begat  Sidoii  his  first-born,  and  Heth,  and  the 
Jebusite,  and  the:  Aniorite,  and  the  Cirgasite,  and  the 
Hivite,  and  the  Arkite.  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arva- 
ditc,  and  the  Zemarite.  and  the  Hamathite;  and  after- 
ward were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad," 
<Jo.  x.  if>-i>.  That  this  was  before  the  Casluhim  and 
Caphtorim  had  sent  up  their  Egyptian  colony  to  take 
possession  of  the  south-west  of  the  land,  Ge.x.ll;Je. 
xlvii.  4,  is  evident  from  the  following  historical  state- 
ment--''the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon, 
as  thou  comest  to  Gerar  (i.e.  in  the  Gerar  or  south 
direction),  to  Gaza,"  Gc.  x.  ID;  and  from  Gaza  (in  the 
Sodom  direction,  or  eastward)  to  Lasha.  Canaan  then 
was  the  original  name  of  the  land;  not  Philistia  or 
Palestine.  Hence,  by  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was 
well  known  as  "the  land  of  Canaan/'  Go.  xi.  :;i;  xii.  ;; 
xiii.  12.  Josephns,  though  he  generally  speaks  of 
"Judaea,"  or  "Palestine,"  yet  in  his  early  history 
speaks  of  Canaan--'' Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham, 
inhabited  the  country  now  called  Judaea;  and  called  it 
from  his  own  name,  Canaan"  (Aut.  i.  <;,  2).  Canaan  is, 
however,  a  designation  unknown  in  heathen  records; 
the  only  thing  approaching  to  it  is  found  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Saiichoniatho,  the  oldest  historian  of  Phoenicia, 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  in  which  we  find  XNA  given  as 
the  original  name  of  the  country,  or,  at  least,  of  its 

first   possessor    (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  b.  i.;    Bochart.  Geoy.  Sacra, 

b.  iv.  ch.  34).  How  the  name  "Canaan"  came  to  be 
supplanted  by  "Phoenicia,''  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  /'''"'''-', 
Bochart's  conjecture,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  ashamed  of  it 
because  of  the  curse  pronounced 
on  the  grandson  of  Noah,  Go.  ix.  i">, 
is  untenable.  John  David  Micli- 
aelis'  suggestion,  that  the  Greeks 
made  the  alteration  in  name  be- 
cause of  the  multitude  of  palms 

(fioiviKes) ,  is  very  doubtful  (Spicilegium  Googr.  Hub.  p.  icii,  IOT). 
The  name  Canaan  is  found  iipon  Phoenician  coins  of 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Fourth ;  and  Michaelis 
affirms  that  it  was  in  use,  even  after  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (Spidl.  Gcogr.  p.  icr),  that  is,  till  past  the 
time  of  the  prophet  Malachi,  or  about  300  years  before 
Christ.  The  coins  have  come  to  light  since  Bochart's 
days,  so  that  his  statements  require  a  little  correction 
(Jlicluielis,  tit  supra;  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  17CO,  p.  500;  Gesen. 
Monhn.  Pluonic.,  and  Movers,  die  Phonizier,  as  cited  by  Kenrick, 
Phoenicia, p. 3).  We  find  the  name  "laud  of  Canaan" 
used  in  the  time  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  Go.  xxxvii.  1;  xlii. 

;->,  7,  13;  Of  Moses,  Lo.  xiv.  34;  of  JoslllUl,  Jos.  v.  12;  of  Ezekiel, 

cii.  xvi.  3;  and  iii  the  New  Testament,  Ac.  vii.  ii;  xiii.  i»; 
though  sometimes  the  expression  is  used  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  as  denoting  the  old  land  and  nation  before  Israel 
entered  — "A  woman  of  Canaan  cried  to  Jesus,"'  Mat. 
xv.  22.  See  Stier  (Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus)  ;  also  Alford, 

who  says  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  are  called 
Canaanites,  Nu.  xiii.  29;  Ju.  i.  so,  and  Phoenicians,  Ex.  vi.  15; 
Jos.  v.  i,  in  Sept.  Milton  seems  greatly  to  prefer  Canaan 
to  Palestine,  as  he  uses  the  former  some  six  times,  the 


*  The  special  eoiu  referred  to  we  here  give,  from  a  specimen 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  coin  of  Laodicea,  with  legend 
of  Antiochus  TV.  A  monogram  and  date  AA.  The  figure  of 
Neptune  refers  it  to  Laudicva  ad  mare,  not  Laodicea  ad  Li- 
bunum.  The  inscription  given  in  Hebrew  characters  reads  thus, 
N7b,  "°f  Laodicea,  a  metropolis  in  Canaan." 


latter  only  twice,  and  in  connection  with  the  idols  of 
paganism — 

Meanwhile  they  in  'their  earthly  Canaan  placed. 
Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper. — (/'<'/'.  L.  xii.  315.) 

2.  Along  with  Canaan  (though  later  in  origin)  came 
Palestine;  but  this  word  does  not  occur  in  Scripture  as 
a  name  for  the  whole  land;  but  merely  for  the  south- 
western angle  of  it,  P/tilistia.  Nor  in  the  large  sense 
does  it  occur  in  the  Apocrypha.  Josephus  and  Philo, 
however,  use  Palestine,  and  the  rabbins  sometimes 
wrote  '^CD^D,  as  the  name  for  the  whole  country  (Levi's 

Lingua   Sacra,    sub    voce)  ;     though    Benjamin    of     Tudela 

always  speaks  of  ' '  the  land  of  Israel."1  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  the  half -ethnological,  half- etymologi- 
cal questions  as  to  the  name  Palestine.  The  reader 
must  consult  Eaber,  and  others,  for  the  possible  con- 
nection of  the  Pelaxiji  and  the  Philistine*;  also  as  to 
Palestina  being  identical  with  Palixtdii,  the  country 
of  the  Pali.  The  Bourdeaux  traveller  calls  it  Pales- 
tine (p.  270);  Eusebius  (see  Cureton's  edition  and  translation  ot 
Eusebius'  On  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine,  p.  3,  &c.)  and  Jerome. 

Palestine  or  Judaea.  Herodotus  calls  all  Syria  Pales- 
tine (b.  vii.  ch.  89).  The  liomaiis  knew  it  by  the  name 
of  Palestine,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  Mahoinme- 
dans  also,  as  Ibn  Haukal  gives  that  as  the  name  of 
the  southern  part  of  Syria  (Ouseley's  Translation,  p.  30,40,  -iM. 
We  may  say  that  as  Canaan  is  the  Bible  name,  so 
Palestine  is  the  classical,  adopted  in  some  measure  by 
the  fathers,  who  seem  to  have  lost  siyht  of  Canaan. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Bible  name  should 
be  that  taken  from  the  enemies  which  Israel  was  com- 
manded to  destroy.  By  time  and  usage,  however, 
"  Canaan  "  has  become  quite  consecrated,  and  is  em- 
ployed, along  with  Eden  and  Paradise,  as  the  symbol- 
name  for  heaven;  while  Palestine  has  been  adopted  as 
the  designation  for  geography  and  history.  Ptolemy 
gives  Palest  ina  as  the  name  of  the  whole  country 
between  Syria  on  the  north  and  Arabia  Petraea  on 
the  south,  giving  Judaea  as  another  name  for  it  (see 
other  authorities  in  Cellarii  Gcogr.  vol  ii.  p.  39l).  On  the  Peut- 
ingcr  map,  tfyria  Palest  ina  runs  across  the  northern 
section  of  the  land;  but  as  no  other  maiks  the  south- 
ern part,  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  meant  for  the 
whole  land.  Mahommedaii  historians  sometimes  speak 
of  Syria  generally  when  referring  to  Palestine;  and 
sometimes  of  Palestine  as  a  province  of  Syria,  or  Shunt 
(Bohadin's  Life  of  Saladin,  ch.  xxxv.) 

3.  Judaea  is  another  of  its  names:  one  which,  though 
originally  applied  only  to  the  southern  region  as  pos- 
sessed by  the  two  faithful  tribes,  of  which  Judah  was 
the  head,  yet  came  afterwards  to  designate  the  whole 
land.  The  "province  of  Judaea,"  mentioned  in  Ezra, 

1  The  modern  translator  of  Benjamin  (for  what  reason  dc,es 
not  appear)  never  translates  it  "land  of  Israel,"  Imt  Palestine, 
or  Holy  Land  (Asher's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  60,  01).  The  old  Latin 
translator  Const.  1'Empereur  keeps  nearer  his  original,  render- 
ing it  "regio  Tsraelitarum  "  (p.  5t>).  Asher,  the  English  trans- 
lator, frequently  renders  the  original  very  loosely,  and  sometimes 
seems  to  use  a  different  text.  We  could  not  discover  from  the 
translator  that  Benjamin  wrote  the  "Sea  of  Sodom,"  not  the 
"  Dead  Sea;"  that  Benjamin  speaks  of  "  the  desert  of  the  peoples" 
being  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  Asher  passes 
over;  that  Benjamin  wrote  "the  whole  land  of  the  Kikkui;"  not 
"the  whole  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  as  his  translator  makes 
him  write.  A  loose  rendering,  with  an  imperfect  Hebrew  text, 
may  suit  the  mere  general  reader,  but  for  the  geographer  or 
antiquarian  it  is  useless.  See  the  remarkable  difference  between 
L'Empereur's  Latin  and  Asher's  English,  as  to  Capernaum  (vol. 
i.  p.  65).  Peritzol  speaks  of  "  the  land  of  Israel "  (Itintra  Mundi, 
Oxford  edition,  p.  08). 
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cli.v.  -,  refers  only  to  the  country  of  the  two  tribes;  but 
after  E/.ra's  time  Judaea  seems  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  way  (Judith  i.  12).  So  also  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Ac.  xxviii.  21;  Ga.  i.  22;  1  Th.  ii.  14,  though  ill  most  ' 
places  the  distinction  is  preserved  between  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee.  "  The  /to  sought  to  kill  him,'' 
Jn.  v.  10,  prefers  specially  to  those  strictly  so  called;  and 
"  many  of  the  Jcics  came  to  Martha,"  Jn.  .\i.  in,  refers 
entirely  to  the  Jrrnxfilutt'<l<«.  Hut  over  the  Roman 
world  "Jews"  meant  the  whole  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, and  "Judaea  capta''  on  the  Roman  coins  shows, 
that  though  for  governmental  purposes  the  country 
was  subdivided  into  provinces,  yet  Judaea  was  recog- 
nized as  the  overruling  name  for  the  whole.  Jn  subse- 
quent ages,  down  to  our  own.  we  find  the  name  used 
thus  largely.1 

4.  Th'.'  "land  of  Israel"  was  a  designation  which 
reversed  the  process  which  ''the  land  of  Judah 
passed  through.  In  later  ages,  it  came  to  be  a  name 
for  the  possessions  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  in  K/.e.  xxvii.  1  7. 
'•Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel;"  but  originally  it  was 
the  ni(»t  comprehensive  of  all  the  names  of  the  country, 
meaning  the  whole  land  promised  to  the  patriarchs. 
In  this  large  sense  it  occurs  ver\  frequently  in  the  Old 
Testament.  1  Sa.  xiii.  1!);  1  Ch.  xiii.  2,  and  also  in  the  New. 
Mat.  ii.  2i  (»ee  Keith's  Land  of  Israel,  ch.  ii.)  Ill  this  laive 
sense  the  rabbis  used  it.  as  \\lien  the  Mishnah  speaks 
of  "a  woman  married  in  the  land  of  Israel  and  divorced 
in  Cappadocia  (DoSalu's  Transl.  of  Mishnah,  p.  27s),  though 
they  also  use  "  Palestine"  'Ik  p.  !".'>. 

;">.  "The  land  of  the  Hebrews,"  (ie.  \1  IV  "  1  \\as 
stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,"  says 
Joseph  to  the  Egvptian  butler,  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expression  "  Abraham  the  Hebrew,  '  c.c. 
xiv.  i::,  indicates  that  at  least  the  patriarchal  possessions 
in  1 '.-destine,  if  not  the  whole  land,  were  called  by  this 
name,  which  occurs  nowhere  else;  though  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  people.  "  Hebrew"  was  in  common  use 
afterwards,  especially  in  the  days  of  the  judges. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  "  Hebraeae  terrae''  (Hist.  v.  2);  and 
Statins  speaks  of  — 

I'alc.-tini  siniiil  IIi-l.i-aci(|iu-  li'pic.;vs, 

which  his  commentators  suppose  refer  to  the  "  balsams1' 
of  tlu;  (  dior,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
"thura"  for  the  temple-.  A  mediaeval  hunii,  on  tin- 
going  forth  of  the  Pentecostal  band  into  all  the  earth 
to  preach  the  u'ospel  to  "  the  whole  creation,"  uses  this 
name,  thus:  — 

At  non  llelivaei.s  limitilius  wicer 
II.-ierfl.it  anl-.i-. 

o'.  "The  land  of  Jehovah,"  !l".  ix. ::,  is  its  name  from 
its  great  Proprietor;  who  says  so  peculiarly  regarding 
his  special  claims  over  it.  "the  land  is  mini,"  he. 
xxv.  2:>;  and  again,  frequently,  "'».'/  land,''  Jm.-l  i.  i>;  iii.  2; 
asserting  it  specially  as  his  when  the  Gentiles  were 
seizing  on  it  and  treating  it  as  a  conquest  of  their  own. 

7.  "The  land  of  Immanuel,''  Is.  viii.  s.  This  name  is 
by  some  considered  doubtful.  The  Septuau'int  trans- 
lates the  words,  but  the  Vulgate  gives  them  "terrae 

1  Judam,  in  the  middle  a^es,  came  to  signify  "man.sio  Juda--- 
oruiu  in  oppidis;"  quartier  des  .luif;  juiverie  (see  linen HIH.  sub 
voce1.  Hence  our  old  Kngli.sh  word  ",J.:werie,"  "  ;i  district 
inhabited  by  Jews"  (Halliwull's  Dirt,  of  A, -clinic  H'tmtx,  ii.  4s4;, 
or  "Jewry."  which  is  thus  explained  by  Skinner  (lexicon), 
'•  Palaestina  Judaea  sen  terra  sacra:  et  sensu  secundario  Londini 
vicus  ubi  olim  Judaei  cohabitariint."  Wicklitf  is  the  only  <'iie 
of  our  translators  who  keeps  "Judee,"all  the  rest  give  "Jewry" 
for  Judaea, 
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tuae  latitudineni,  O  Emmanuel;"  and  Jerome  speaks  of 
"  regio  Emmaiiuelis."  The  well  known  old  Latin 
Christmas  antiphon  is  thus  addressed  to  Christ : 

Yeni.  veni.  Emmanuel; 
and  tli en  follows  the  reference  to  the  land,  which  it  calls 

l\iii<.('-iit: — 

Veni  colunma  semitae 
Jterc|ue  nostrum  dirigc 
Xe  tenx-ant  m>s  aspera 
In  Canaan  ve.-tigia. 

>.  The  "Holy  Land,"  as  a  designation,  is  unknown 
iu  Scripture,  though  Zee.  ii.  1'J  approaches  very  near 
it.  Jn  the  Apocrypha  we  find  the  expression  ''the 
old  inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land,"  \visd.  xii.3;  and,  "they 
revolted  from  the  holy  land  and  kingdom,"  2  .Mac.  i.  7 
which  almost  amounts  to  a  proper  name.  I  hilo  more 
than  once  uses  the  expression,  and  several  of  the  Chris 
tian  fathers.  The  rabbis  use  the  expression  rather  as 
descriptive  than  as  topographical:  and  they  had  several 
reasons  for  ascribing  to  it  the  epithet  "holy."  chiefly 
because  the  corn  for  the  paschal  and  pentecostal  loaves 
uTew  in  it:  as  also  they  called  it  the  "land  of  the  living," 
as  securing  to  all  Jews  \\ho  died  in  it  a  blessed  re- 
surrection. The  all  but  universal  name  for  it  in  cru- 
sading times,  and  afterwards  in  books  of  pilgrimage, 
was  "  Terra  saneta. 

'.».  "Tin-  Land,"  hv  piv  eminence,  frequently  occurs 
in  Scripture  and  in  rabbinical  authorship;  but  in  the 
former  it  is  not  intended  as  a  s<  parate  name,  but  simply 
as  a  reference  to  a  country  alreadv  under  notice,  just 
as  a  historian  of  F.o'vpt  would  sav  "the  land  '  is  watered 
liv  the  Nile.  Reland  (Pak-i-t.  ch  v.)  fails  to  give  us  any 
thing  satisfactory  on  this  name. 

Id.  "The  Land  of  Promise."  'i  his  exact  expression 
only  occurs  once  in  Scripture,  Ik-,  xi.  <>-,  but  in  substance 
we  find  it  frequently,  Ge  .\ii.7.  Vet.  from  the  language 
used,  it  might  as  well  have  been  called  "  the  land  of 
the-  until,"  Ge  1.  2-1,  or  "the  land  of  the  <jij't ,"  Gc.  xiii  ir. 
'I'lie  name  \\as  early  adopted.  Ambrose  (writing  ligu 
rativelv,  however)  speaks  of  the  "terra  repromissionis" 
on  Ps.  xliii );  liut  lioth  Jerome  and  Augustine  use  the 
name  (.kr  Kp.  ad  Dai-danum;  Aui/  on  I's.  lx\xv.)  Afterwards 
we  find  it  frequently,  down  to  onro\\n  day.  .Milton 
sj teaks  of 

....    the  promised  'ami  t..  God  so  dear. 

(Til,-.  I.,  iii.  ,o:;i.) 

I'.esides  these  it  has  many  descriptive  appellations, 
which  do  not  amount  to  names.  It  is  "the  land  which 
iloweth  with  milk  and  honey.''  \,v.  \x.  21;  "a  land  of 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,"  I,'e.  viii.S;  "aland  \\herein 
they  eat  bread,  a  land  whose  stems  are  iron,'  DC 
viii.  !»;  "a  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Cod  careth  for," 
DC.  xi.  Vi;  "the  pleasant  land,"  Ps.  cvi.  21;  "the  gloiious 
land."  Da.  xi.  K;,  II,  i:.;  "a  delightsome  land,''  51  al.  iii.  12, 
"an  exceeding  good  land,"  Nu.  xiv.  7;  "a  land  of  oil 
olive  and  honey,"  Du.  viii.  •<. 

The   modern   name   of   the    country   is  Sham  (Geogr. 

Works  ofSadik  Tsfaliani;  Il.n  TlaukalV  Oriental  Gcoi'r.  p. ',  >,  corre- 
sponding to  the  ancient  Aram,  and  to  our  Syria.  Jiut 
this  of  course  includes  much  more  than  what  we  usu- 
ally call  Palestine..  The  Jews  to  this  day  call  Vales- 
tine  by  the  Chaldee  name  of  A  r«i-I\<(lit*Jt«,  or  "Holy 
Land.''  though  we  have  seen  a  professedly  Jewish  map 
\  with  "  T/uid  of  Canaan"  upon  it.2 


2  Maps  of  Palestine  .ire  quite  inmuneral>le— the  greater  part 

poor  and   inaccurate.     The  IVutinjjcr.  or  old   Koman   map,  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  dibtortiou;  though  very  valuable  on  account 
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In  the  Most  High's  portioning;  of  the  nations, 

In  Ills  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 

lie  set  the  bounds  of  the  peoples 

According  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 

For  tlio  portion  of  Jehovah  is  his  people, 

Jacob  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.  (i)e.  xxxii.  8,  !>.) 

Thus  the  divine  eye  rested  on  Canaan,  and  it  was  set 
apart  for  Israel  from  the  first;  so  that  ail  other  inter- 
mediate possessors  were  illegitimate  tenants  of  a  land 
assigned  by  its  true  owner  to  another.  The  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  third  century,  however,  dreamed  a  more 
ambitious  dream.  They  linked  Paradise  and  Palestine 
together,  and  record  that  Adam,  shortly  after  his  ex- 
pulsion, migrated  westward  (Cain  eastward),  and  de- 
posited his  bones,  or  at  least  his  skull,  in  one  of  the 
hills  on  which  Melchizedek  afterwards  built  his  city; 
from  which  event  the  place  was  called  Golyotha,  "  the 
place  of  a  skull."  Whatever  the  fact  may  be,  the 
thought  is  not  conceived  amiss — that  the  first  Adam 
should  dwell  in  the  same  land  as  the  second,  and  lay 
his  body  in  the  same  grave.  Hebron  is  made  to  claim 
this  honour  by  some;  but  all  these  fabulists  agree  that 
Adam  died  in  Palestine;  and  they  have  determined 
that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  centre  of 
the  earth — 6fj.(f>a\6s  yr/s,  umbilicus  tcrrae;  just  as  the 
Greeks  decided  regarding  Delphi  and  Apollo's  shrine — 
"Apollo,  qui  umbilicmn  certum  terrarum  obtines'' 
(see  Jerome  do  Loc.  Hebr.;  rcrerius  Valentinus  on  Genesis,  vol.  i. 
p.  2U4,  41li,  where  the  references  to  the  fathers  are  given).  This 
legend  as  to  Adam  is  not  altogether  of  Christian  origin. 
The  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  he  died  in  Palestine. 
affirming  that  the  four,  from  whom  Kirjath  -  Arba 
took  its  name,  were  not  only  four  patriarchs — Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  but  four  matrons  —  Eva, 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  Leah.  The  better  known  and  more 
probable  tradition  of  the  Jews  is,  that  Melchizedek, 
kin<r  of  Salem,  was  Shem,  son  of  Noah  (Jerome,  Comm. 
on  Is.  xli.) 

Pat/an  fables. — To  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  there  is  attached 
the  wild  legend  of  Andromeda,  the  maiden  exposed 
by  her  father  Cepheus  to  the  sea-monster,  and  rescued 
by  Perseus.  The  story  of  the  surf,  the  rock,  the  chain, 
the  broken  links  still  visible,  has  been  told  not  only  by 
Cireek  poets,  but  Christian  annalists  or  travellers,  from 
Jerome  down  to  Felix  Fabri  ( Pliny,  Ovid,  Jerome,  Fabri's 
Kvagatorium).  This  Cepheus,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
king  of  Palestine,  though  an  Ethiopian;  according  to 
Ovid,  he  was  son  of  Phoenix,  who  gave  name  to  Phoeni- 
cian Palestine:  while  according  to  Tacitus  he  was  king 
of  the  Jews — "Aethiopum  prolem  (he  calls  them)  quos 
rege  Cepheo,  metus  atque  odium  mutare  sedes  pepulit" 
(Tac.  Hist.  v.  2).  Pagan  memories  and  myths  crowd  them- 
selves much  more  numerously  into  the  rocks  and  nooks 
of  the  "Holy  Land"  than  we  generally  know;  names, 
exploits,  temples,  haunts  of  gods  and  goddesses  are 
associated  with  very  many  localities  along  the  line  of 
the  Phceiiician  and  Philistian  shore,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Issus  down  to  the  Egyptian  sea-board.  Palestine  was 


of  its  names  and  measurements.  The  maps  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  very  imperfect;  even 
Cellaring  and  Reland  are  unsatisfactory.  It  is  only  within 
recent  times  that  we  have  attained  to  moderate  accuracy;  and 
still  improvements  are  desirable.  Kicpert,  Hitter,  Robinson, 
and  Van  de  Velde  have  supplied  us  with  the  best  maps,  large 
and  small,  hitherto  constructed.  • 


not  a  blank  when  Israel  entered  it.  It  swarmed  with 
f/ods;  and  Joshua's  task  was  not  merely  to  assail  hostile 
forts  or  armies,  but  to  raze  temples  whose  every  stone 
was  obscenity,  whose  every  altar  blasphemy.  The 
"  Land  of  Promise"  (like  the  human  spirit)  was  the 
haunt  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  idol,  before  it  was 
the  dwelling  of  the  living  God.  First  unclean;  then 
clean;  and  now  unclean  again;  this  is  the  history  of  the 
land.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  temple  of  the  celestial 
Venus  at  Ascalon,  and  notes  it  as  the  most  ancient  of 
all  her  shrines  (Herod,  h.  i.  ch.  105;  see  Rawlinson's  Notes  in  his 
ed.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  2ir);  Athenaeus  mentions  the  drown- 
ing of  Atergatis,  or  Derketto,  the  Syrian  Venus,  in  a  lake 
near  Ascalon,  by  Mopsus  a  Lydian  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  vol. 
i.  p.  301);  Lucian  refers  to  this  later  as  the  place  where 
sacred  fishes  were  reared,  in  honour  of  the  sea-born 
goddess.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  land,  or  Leba- 
non, this  same  Venus  was  worshipped  with  vile  rites. 
By  bins,  Adonis,  Heliopolis  were  associated  with  like 
deities  and  like  worship.  (See  Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  p.  300,  312.) 
To  this  region  also  belong  the  lustful  myths  of  the 
Syrian  Astarte  and  the  Greek  Europa;  the  fable  of 
Daedalus  (also  called  Hephaistos  or  Vulcan),  the  father 
of  the  Phoenician  Cabiri,  and  of  Hercules,  the  tutelary 
god  of  Tyre  and  discoverer  of  the  Tyrian  purple,  to 
whom  Hiram,  the  friend  of  Solomon,  built  a  temple, 
if  Menander,  quoted  by  Josephus,  write  the  truth 
(Jos.  Ant.  b.  viii.  5,  3).  Along  the  sea-coast  we  find,  in  dis- 
orderly profusion,  the  legends  of  the  West,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  gods  of  Greece;  while  in  the  interior  we 
find  the  legends  of  the  East,  the  worn-out  relics  of  the 
gods  of  Babylon  and  Assyria.  Widely  over  Palestine 
had  these  fables  settled  down,  like  so  many  unclean 
birds,  to  preoccupy  each  crag  and  cliff,  and  prevent 
the  entrance  of  true  faith  and  holy  worship.  It  was  as 
if  the  idols  of  Shinar,  in  their  migration  to  Europe,  had 
been  permitted  to  rest  for  a  season  in  Judaea  before 
finally  settling  down  on  the  hills  and  in  the  groves  of 
Greece. 

Though  Palestine  is.  in  the  divine  purpose,  destined 
for  Israel  by  God,  yet  Israel  is  not  its  first  possessor. 
Other  nations,  seven  in  number  (if  not  more),  mete 
it  out  between  them,  children  of  Ham,  not  of  Shem  ; 
nay,  and  Jerusalem  itself  owes  its  origin  to  them,  "thy 
father  was  an  Amorite,  thy  mother  a  Hittite,"'  Ezc. 
xvi.  3.  These  Canaanites  are  allowed  to  occupy  it  for 
a  season,  that  they  may  prepare  it  for  its  proper 
owners.  Wells  are  digged,  nouses  are  built,  towns  are 
reared,  terraces  are  made,  vineyards  and  oliveyards 
are  planted,  the  whole  land  is  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, so  that,  when  Israel  comes,  he  finds  all  things 
made  ready  for  his  occupancy  (De.  vi.  11;  Porters  Five  Years 

in  Damascus;  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan).      The  fact  is  a  singular 

one,  unique  in  the  history  of  nations;  and  it  explains 
how  a  people,  amounting  to  between  two  and  three 
millions,  all  at  once  sat  down  in  comfort  and  plenty  in 
a  new  territory.  They  entered  the  desert  with  the 
spoil  of  Egypt  on  their  hands;  they  took  possession  of 
Canaan  with  the  riches  and  abundance  of  seven  na- 
tions at  their  disposal. 

Classical  references.— The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
contain  references  to  the  nations  of  Canaan.  The 
splendour  of  Karnak  under  Thothmases  is  indebted 
as  much  to  the  Phoenician  Arvad  as  to  the  southern 
Cush  (osburn's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  284).  The  paintings  of  Abu- 
Sembel  tell  us  how  Eamses 

Makes  to  tremble  the  rebels  of  the  Jebusites; 
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and  how  Sesostris   "  fought  with  the  Hittites   in  the 
plains  of  the  north/' — how  he  swept  over  Phtenicia, — 

lie  prevails  over  you; 
Ye  cutters  of  Tyre. 
Ye  dividers  of  Arvad. 
Ho  casts  yon  down. 
He  hews  you  in  pieces  ! 

Hadasha  (Kadesh  Barneai,  in  the  land  of  the  Ainorite, 
is  seen  on  a  wooded  hill,  attacked  by  enemies.  The 
Pharaohs  of  both  Egypts  are  seen  busy  in  punishing  a 
Jebusite  aggression  against  Phenne.  which  Mr.  Os- 
burn  understands  to  be  not  the  Jduniaean  1'hu'iio.  but 
\Vady  Megharah.  the  mining  district  in  the  Sinaitic 
desert  (Oslmrn's  Kgypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  ir:;  .  Tile  hieroglvphiral 
name  for  Canaan  is  Xalm rn'm  (ib.  p.  1:11.  But  this  i> 
not  the  place  for  enumeratini;-  these  Egyptian  refer- 
enees  to  Palestine  and  its  cities;  nor  for  investigating 
the  no  less  important  and  interesting  notice-;  of  these 
in  the  Assyrian  relies.  Perhaps  the  time  lias  not  yet 
come  for  a  work  on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  new 
information  is  finding  its  way  to  us  every  mail:  but 
the  reader  would  do  well  to  study  the  works  of  Lav 
ard,  Kawlinson,  Botta,  Bonomi. 

Homer  (who  wrote  probably  in  Solomon's  ivimi 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Jews  or  of  Palestine,  though 
he  very  frequently  names  Pho-nicia  and  Sidmi.  That 
Phceacia,  so  often  sunur  in  the  Oi/i/.w,/,  was  .ludaea.  its 
king  Solomon,  and  tiie  twelve  princes  of  its  court  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  tribes,  has  been  maintained,  but 
Homer  must  have  been  nodding  grievously  if  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  Corfu  wa-  at  all  like  Pales- 
tine. Herodotus  (more  than  (on  years  after)  speaks 
of  "the  Syrians  in  Palestine"  in  connection  with  the 
practice  of  circumcision;  of  Kadytes,  of  1'hienicia,  of 
the  ''sea-coasts  of  Syria"  (h.  ii.  mi,  i.v.i;  vii  MI,  iiawi.  iit-r.id 
vol.  ii.  p.  171,  note).  Lysimaehus,  about  400  years  before 
Christ  (as  quoted  by  Josephus),  speaks  of  Judaea,  of 
Hierosyla  or  Hierosolyma,  and  of  the  leprosy  of  tin- 
Jews  (Joseph,  coiitr.i  Ap.  i.  ;!l;  Meier's  Jmlaica,  p.  -).  Perosus 

(A.c.  U20)   mentions  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition  into 
Syria,   and  his  taking  Jews  and   Pluenicians  eaptive- 

(Jos.    Ant.    X.    11,  1;    dies'  Heathen    He-cords,   p.  ,V,).        .Malletilo 

(A.c.  28(>)  speaks  of  a   land   "  n,,n:  called  Judaea."  and 
of  Jerusalem  a  city  that  would  "suffice  for  many  my-  , 
riadsof  men"  (.Jos.  c.mtraAp.  i.  n;  diies,  p.  <::;).      Hecataeus 
(A.C.  300)  mentions  Syria  and  "  the  l/joo  priests  of  the 
Jews,    who   received   tile   tenth   of   the   produce."      He 
describes  Jerusalem    thus:    ''There    are  of  the    Jews 
numerous  fortresses  and  villages  throughout  the  coun- 
try;   and    one    strong    city  of    about   fifty  furlongs  in 
circuit,   inhabited    by  about    twelve  myriads  of    men. 
which  they  call  Jerusalem."       He  then  mentions  the 
temple,   the  altar,   the  lamp,   the  priots,   &c.    «;ilcs,  j.. 
i*,  To).      Agatharchides  (A.C.  17m   speaks  of   the  nation 
of  the  Jews  and    "their  strong  and  great  city"   (Jos. 
A ut.  xii.  1,1).     Polybius  just  names  the  Jews;  but  Strabo. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pomponius  Mela  have  frequent 
references  to  them  and  to  Palestine  (Meier,  p.  10-^1 ).   Virgil 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Jews  or  their  land;  but  Cicero,  i 
Ovid,  and  Horace  contain  references  to  it  (<;iies,  p.  m.ia). 
Pliny   (elder  and  younger),    Plutarch,   Suetonius,   and 
even  Martial  Petronius   and  Juvenal,  refer  to  them. 
We  must  leave  our  readers  to  follow  out  these  Gentile 
references  in  later  centuries,   in  Justin,   Dio  Cassius,  ' 
and  Procopius;  reminding  them  merely  of  Lucian's  de-  [ 
scription  of  St.  Paul,  "the  Galilaean,  baldheaded,  and  | 
longnosed,   who   went    through  the  air  into  the  third  '. 


'  heaven"  (Ui.il.  Peregv.  et  Philop.  i  In  addition  to  Meier 
and  Giles,  Krebs"  work  I>«'nta  Romanorum  pro  Judaeia 
jid'ta  c  Joscpltd,  can  be  consulted.  The  classical  allu- 
sions to  the  Jews  and  their  land  are  in  general  very 
incorrect:  and  betray  a  greater  amount  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  than  might  have  been  expected  from 

i  cultivated  pens;  hut  they  are  curious. 

Pi-fntrt/. — The    scenery  of    J'alestine  claims  the  in- 

j  terest  of  artist,  scholar,  and  Christian,  both  for  itself 
and  its  memories.  Seen  through  the  veil  of  ages  it 
still  looks  well.  It  has  the  history  of  four  millen- 
niums to  make  it  venerable;  the  history  of  the  divine 
even  more  than  of  the  human.  The  fabhs  of  the 
"vain  false  gods  of  Hellas."  by  adding  the  unreal  to  the 
real,  have  thrown  a  charm  over  Greece:  so  the  true 
records  of  the  true  Cod  and  his  incarnate  Son.  dis- 
persed over  the  vales  and  hills  of  Judaea,  have  enno- 
bled and  glorified  these  beyond  all  others: 

Here  they  could  frequent 

With  worship,  place  l.y  place,  where  lie  Vouchsafed 
Presence  divine,  and  to  their  sons  relate, 
i  In  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 

*' 1  vir-il.le,  ai if.'  these  pines  his  voice 

We  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  tallied 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  views  in  Palestine  are  of 
no  common  kind.  Photographs  fail  to  do  them  jus 
tiee.  In  inu  too  bare  and  stern:  \\hile  artists  have  per- 
haps done  them  more  than  justice,  imparting  a  soft- 
ness and  richness  to  scenes  which  they  do  not  possess. 
1,'oberts  in  his  rii'irs,  and  Van  de  Velde  in  his  /'iii/.-t 
</'/.-•;•'///.  have  given  us  rather  \\hat  Palestine  might 
be  eighteen  hundred  years  a-'o  than  what  it  is  now, 
stripped  of  verdure,  dispeopled,  desolate:  a  land  of 
debris  and  ruins,  whose  sparse  modern  villages  but 
poorly  represent  the  well-built,  thickly-planted  towns 
of  ancient  times.1  Though  it  is  by  its  divine  and 
human  memories  that  the  land  is  specially  adorned  and 
enriched,  and  though  without  those  there  are  spots,  such 
as  I'.eersheba  or  Gaza,  that  look  rather  tame,  yet  it 
contains  everywhere  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. There  is  the  Shepherd's  plain  \\hich  Bethlehem 
overlooks:  there  are  the  vine-clothed  hills  and  vales  of 
Hebron,  \\ith  Abraham's  oak  in  the  midst:  there  is  the 
Ain-os-SuItan-  Klisha's  spring-  gushing  out  of  the 
rock  and  gathering  round  it  all  trees  and  shrubs  of 
fruit  and  beauty:  there  are  Sidoii  and  Beyrut.  two 
"goodly  cities."  refreshed  by  "the  Great  Sea."  and  re- 
posing under  the  shadow  of  Lebanon,  girdled  \\itli 
eastern  verdure  of  every  shade  and  size;  there  is  the 
vale  or  rather  <•>;  t-iixxr  of  the  Lu.ntes,  that  vast  longitu- 
dinal fissure  of  Lebanon,  on  whoso  rocky  depth  Kalat- 
esh-Shukif  looks  down  from  an  eminence  of  nearly 
2()(iO  feet;  there  are  the  deep  glens  of  Lebanon,  with 
their  highland  streams  and  cascades;  there  is  Nablus. 
rich  with  verdure  from  every  tree  of  the  field,  and 
crouching  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim;  there  is  Jenin. 
with  its  limpid  stream  and  tall  palms,  looking  out  on 
Esdraelon;  there  are  the  two  nest-like  towns  of  Naza- 
reth and  Bethany,  sheltering  themselves  amid  hills 
and  fruit-trees;  there  is  Tiberias  leaning  over  its  bright 
lake  fringed  with  oleanders;  there  is  Banias  at  the  foot 
of  Hermon,  washed  by  the  infant  Jordan  and  buried  in 
olives;  and  there  is  Jerusalem  itself,  beautiful  for  situa- 
tion, the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.  For  grandeur  nothiii"- 


1  Perhaps  Josephus  exaggerated;  hut  In;  must  have  had  some 
foundation  for  his  statement  that  Galilee  was  crowded  with 
towns,  the  least  of  which  contained  14,000  inhabitants. 
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(•an  surpass  the  Moab  mountains,  the  peaks  of  Engedi, 
the  fearful  ravines  of  Wady-en-Nar  as  it  passes  St.  Saba 
and  winds  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  loneliness  of  Qnar- 
antania,  or  the  elift's  of  Masada.  Were  the  land  re- 
clothed  and  recultivated,  it  would  have  to  part  with  that 
desolate  magnificence  which  belongs  to  it  in  so  many 
places;  hut  it  would  gain  greatly  in  beauty,  for  tin;  bare 
gray  of  it.s  liniostolie  slopes  and  ridges  give  e\  en  its  best 
parts  rather  a  shabby  and  threadbare  appearance.  Pa- 
lestine  is  not  indike  Italy  in  the  east  and  colour  of  its 
scenery,  making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  be- 
tween a  country  still  peopled  and  tilled,  and  one  thrown 
out  of  cultivation  for  a^es,  its  soil  washed  down,  its 
t>  Traces  broken,  its  fields  unsown,  its  towns  and  vil- 
lages decayed. 

'I  hough  holy  associations  have  lent  it,  in  many  eyes, 
;m  amount  of  beauty  which  otherwise  it  may  not  quite 
jinssrss;  yet,  apart  from  these,  it  has  not  a  few  spots  of 
unquestionable  beauty;  though  perhaps,  like  the  aged 
face  of  a  dear  friend,  on  which  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles 
have  clone  their  work,  it  is  admired  more  from  the  con- 
ception of  what  it  was  in  youth  than  from  the  actual 
vision  of  what  it  is  in  age. 

/•'»  rtU'/ti/.--  Palestine  was  noted  for  its  frnitfnlness. 
To  this  we  have  biblical  and  classical  testimonies.  It 
was  a  land  "Mowing  with  milk  and  honey"-- that  is, 
a  land  with  pasture  to  sustain  cattle  plentifully,  and 
with  ''flowery  vales'"  and  fields  to  procure  food  for 
bees,  as  even  it  now  does  in  its  desolation.  Thus  the 
old  pilgrim  describes  it:  — 

Qin>d  i>;itet  iii  campo,  tellns  hie  fertilis  edit 

(Adiiula  tut ius  sj).-i  Loso  genuine  mundi) 

Granaque,  gossypiumque,  oleasque,  herbasque,  rosasqne 

Mic  Ceres  albet,  oclora  ligat  sibi  Flora  coronas. 

Inter  et  arboreas  Pomona  prehenditur  umbras, 

I.U'lere  dives  in  omnigeno  rca-lo  auspice)  fruet.u. 

l)e  ten-is  latnr,  tristorque  quod  incola  Tun -a 

Possideat. 

It  possessed  all  tlie  climates  of  earth  within  its  narrow 
girdle;  and  the  variety  of  its  fruits  was  beyond  what 
any  land  could  boast  of.  From  the  depressed  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea  up  to  the  top  of  Lebanon  it  had  all  the 
gradations  of  heat  and  cold  desirable  for  cultivation. 
Egypt  was  one  dead  level  of  heat,  save  where  kept 
somewhat  cooler  by  the  sea  or  the  Nile;  but  Palestine- 
was  ever  fresh  with  its  wooded  hills  and  green  valleys, 
and  "pastures  of  the  wilderness.'1 

The  present  barrenness  of  Palestine  is  urged  by 
some  as  proof  that  its  ancient  fertility  lias  been  ex- 
aggerated. Our  answer  to  this  is — (1)  There  are 
reasons  to  account  for  its  present  state — want  of  culti- 
vation, want  of  population,  want  of  capital,  want  of 
security  for  property  and  life.  These  would  render 
any  land  unfruitful,  especially  a  land  where  both 
soil  and  rain  require  to  be  carefully  husbanded,  pro- 
tected, and  regulated.  (2)  The  land  is  not  so  barren 
as  it  seems.  Urtas,  cultivated  by  Meshullam  and 
Mrs.  Finn,  several  spots  near  Jerusalem,  the  hills 
around  Hebron,  the  mountains  north  of  P>ethel,  the 
vale  of  Nablus,  and  the  plain  of  Fsclraelon — are  visible 
proofs  of  still  existing  fertility.  In  these  we  find 
cere.-ds  and  fruit-trees  in  abundance  and  of  luxuriant 
growth.  (•')  Some  of  these  spots,  which  are  well 
known  to  have  been  surpassingly  fertile  in  former  days, 
are  among  the  most  barren,  as  the  region  around 
Jericho.  This  is  still  a  fair  spot,  in  which  the  gushing 
fountain  of  A  in  Sultan  tries  to  call  up  verdure.  P>ut 
its  riches  have  departed:  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 


narrow  circle  or  stripe  of  green,  all  is  sand.  Not  a 
!  palm-tree  or  a  balsam  in  the  region  of  palms  and 
balsams!  Yet  we  know  fnmi  .losephns,  Hegesippus, 
!  and  others,  that  there  was  not  ,-v richer  spot  in  Pales 
tine.1  The  citizens  of  Jerusalem  built  villas,  and 
Jewish  kings  and  Roman  governors  had  palaces,  here. 
Some  ]:'(HJ  feet  below  sea-level,  and  sheltered  from 
storms  by  its  girdle  of  hills,  the  spot  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages,  without  the  discomforts,  of  a  more 
southern  climate.  Josephus  dwells  at  length  upon  its 
i'ertility,  and  enumerates  its  varied  productions.  LOIILT 
I  after  his  day  it  retained  its  character.  .In  Saracenic 
days  it  was  counted  the  garden  of  Palestine,;  and 
these  conquerors,  in  addition  to  the  native  unit!,- 
and  palm-trees,  introduced  on  a  large  scale  the  culture 
of  the  sugar-cane;  so  that  here,  as  well  as  around 
Tyre,  sugar  plantations  flourished  (vitriaco,  cli.  liii.  p.  n>:i;; 

V.'illiain  o!  Tyre,  Hist.  xiii.  ::,  p.  -:;."i;  Robinson,  vol.  i.  p.  :,(',\). 
There  are  to  be  still  seen  the  ruins  of  sugar-mills  and 
also  of  aqueducts  (some  think  these  last  to  be  Jl/n/xm) 
for  irrigating  this  land  of  gardens  and  orchards,  which 
I  now  lies  as  desolate  and  barren  as  the  stony  plateau  of 
1'etin.  If  the  fairest  nook  of  Palestine  has  become  a 
wilderness,  blighted  under  Israel's  sin  and  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Israel's  <'<>d,  we  need  not  wonder  at  its  less 
favoured  districts,  whether  hill  or  dale,  looking  ban; 
and  waste.  It  would  .almost  seem  as  if  there  were 
a  reference  to  this  Jericho  paradise  in  the  lines 

Fair  gardens,  shining  streams,  with  ranks 

Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks; 

More  golden  where  the  sunlight  falls; 

Gay  lizards  glittering  on  the  vails 

Of  mined  shrines,  busy  and  bright 

As  they  \vereall  alive  with  light. 

And  yet,  more  splendid,  numerous  (kicks 

Of  pigeons  settling  on  the  rocks, 

With  their  rich  rustless  \\ings,  that  gleam 

Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 

Of  the  warm  west,  as  if  inlaid 

With  brilliants  from  the  mine,  or  made 

Of  tearless  rainUms,  such  as  span 

The  unclouded  skies  of  IVnMaii. 

And  then,  the  mingling  sounds  that  come 

Of  shepherd's  ancient  reed.-  with  hum 

Of  the  wild  bees  of  Pah-.-tine, 
Banqueting  thrm.gh  the  flowery  vales; 

And  Jordan,  those  sweet  banks  of  thine. 
And  woods  so  full  of  nightingales. 

We  may  take  also  the  following  stanzas  of   Prudentius 

as  meant  to  describe  the  land: — 

lllie  purpureis  tecta  rosariis 
Onmis  fragrat  hnrnns,  calthaqne  pinguia. 
Kt  molles  violas,  et  tenues  crocos, 
I'undit  foniieulis  uda  fugacibus. 
lllie  et  gracili  balsama  snreulo 
Desudata  flumit,  raraque  ehmama, 
Spirant,  et  folium  fonte  quod  abditcp 
Praelambens  lluvius  jiortat  in  exitum. 

(C'atltCiiiCi'iiion  v.) 

Associations. — To  the  Christian  man,  of  course,  it  is 
neither  its  beauty  nor  its  fruitfulness  that  is  the  real 


1  We  uive  the   fullowijig   sentence  from   Hepworth    Dixon's 
newly  published  work.  The.  llnli/  Land,  in  reference  to  Jericho:  — 
"Jericho   was   a   city  of  palaces,   smothered    in   balsams   and 
scented  shrubs.     Cleopatra  loved  it.     Herod  the  Great  lived  in 
it  and  died   in   it.     Its  towers,  its  gates,  and  theatres  might 
have  won  the  prize  from  Caesarea  and  Ptolemais.     Gardens  of 
oranges,  dates,  and  pomegranates  extended  from  its  ramparts  on 
every  side;  a  circus  stood  beyond  the  wall;  a  college  flourished 
within;  a  town  adding  the  charms  of  a  Nilotic  climate  to  the 
artistic  beauties  only  to  be  derived  from  Greece." 

2  This  "ancient  reed"  is  still  well  known  botli  in  the  desert 
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point  of  interest,  but  the  holy  memories  which  cling  to  ' 
every  spot  and  seem  to  fill  its  skies.  Nowhere,  in  any 
part  of  it,  are  you  exempt  from  this  sacred  fascination. 
It  haunts  you  everywhere,  from  Bir-es-Seba  to  Banias. 
Even  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  they  roll  in 
along  its  coast,  at  Sidon.  or  Sarepta,  or  Tyre,  or 
Carmel,  or  Joppa,  seem  no  longer  "common  nor  un- 
clean," but  sacred,  because  once  looked  upon  or  coasted 
over  by  apostles  and  prophets.  Each  scene  connects 
itself,  not  with  a  myth  or  a  legend,  but  with  a  reality 
— some  fragment  of  divine  history.  Each  hill  reminds 
you  of  some  holv  word  or  deed.  Each  name  calls  up 
a  prophet,  or  an  apostle,  or  a  king,  or  perhaps  the  Son 
of  Cod  himself.  It  was  here  that  heaven  took  hold 
of  earth;  Cod  and  man  met  face  to  face:  and  the  great 
love  of  Cod  unfolded  itself  step  by  step,  till  consum- 
mated in  Bethlehem  and  Col^'tha.  There  is  hardly  a 
cliff  which  you  might  not  call  a  monument,  from  the 
great  mountain-wall  of  Moab  on  the  south  to  Lebanon 
on  the  north:  hardly  a  valley  in  which  you  might  not 
sit  down  and  recall  some  blessed  wonder:  hardly  a 
hillock  which  a  halo  does  not  crown:  hardly  a  river 
which  does  not  murmur  some  old  hymn  or  psalm: 
hardly  a  town  or  village  which  does  not  speak  of  Cod 
and  his  incarnate  Son.  You  feel  this  everywhere,  but 
specially  as  you  ga/.e  on  Jerusalem;  for  then-  it  is  not 
one  memory  but  myriads  that  rise  up  before  you,  like 
clouds  of  incense,  or  the  echoes  of  a  thousand  old 
melodies,  each  time  your  eye  rests  on  it.  Certainly 
this  land  is  like  no  other  on  the  face  of  the  <jlobc. 
Like  its  people  of  old.  it  "dwells  alone,"  and  is  not 
"numbered"  among  the  lands  of  earth. 

/'/iiin.-i  iiinl  i-ull,  i/*.-  Palestine,  like  the  Sinaitie 
desert,  is  a  highland  region.  It  is  part  of  the  -re, it 
Oliirlii-inl  of  the  F.ast,  known  from  earliest  times  as 
A  runt  ("lofty."  a  cognate  of  llnniuli;  there  are  at  least 
six  IliiiHili*  in  Scripture*,  and  by  classical  writers  as 
>'</''»',  or  more  correctly  Ti/ri«  :  though  Herodotus 
makes  Syria  and  Assyria  to  be  one.  as  do  also  Xeiio- 
phon,  Pliny,  and  Mela  (Rawlhison's  Hurod  vo]  iv.  p.  03, 
It  has  comparatively  few  plains  the  strata,  on  their 
upheaval,  having  broken  into  innumerable  fragments. 
like  the  icy  aiguilles  of  a  glacier  v,  hen  broken  up  by 
some  sudden  downward  bend  of  the  ground.  This  has 
made  the  plains  small  and  few,  but  the  valleys  innu- 
merable ;'  so  that  it  is  precisely  the  country  which 
Moses  describes,  "a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,''  De.xi.  11. 
That  many  of  these  have  been  like  Virgil's  ':  umbrosa 
vallis"  is  evident  from  the  frequent  remains  of  old 
forests,  even  in  localities  which  are  now  verdureless. 
On  the  road  which  winds  up  and  down  the  undulations 
of  the  hills  of  Judah.  between  1'eersheba  and  Hebron, 
we'  remember  observing  this,  and  lieinLT  satisfied  that 
the  hill  country  of  Judah  must  have  been  well  wooded. 
The  prickly  oak.  like  that  called  Abraham's,  was  fre- 
quently seen  making  attempts  to  L.TOW.  On  several  of 
the  hills  to  the  south  and  south  east  of  I'ethlehem. 
where  the  fe>rest  of  Hareth  must  have  been,  we  ob- 
served the  same  appearances.  Hut  it  is  only  in  the 


and  Palestine.  It  consists  of  two  reeds  less  than  a  {<»>t  long,  and 
half  an  iiu-h  in  diameter,  tied  together,  and  properly  perforated. 
There  is  a  numth]>ieee  of  smaller  bore  and  length  fitted  in.  Its 
sound  is  a  dull  drone,  very  monotonous;  but  men  and  camels 
seem  to  like  it. 

1  Many  of  these  are  not  so  much  roll' a  us  r«Uimlnr — to  make 
use  of  tins  word  which  the  Vulgate  employs  to  denote  what  our 
version  translates  "hollow  strakes"  (I.e.  xiv.  '.',!). 
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Lebanon  that  you  have  Ovid's  "madidae  valles  clivosae 
Idae,"  in  all  their  mingled  softness  and  grandeur.  In 
few  countries  is  there  such  endless  variety  of  valley  as 
to  size,  shape,  colour,  anel  fertility.  The  small  plains 
are  numerous;  the  large,  few;  the  maritime  plains  e>f 
Pluenicia  and  Philistia,3  the  river-plain  of  Jordan,  the 
inland  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  mountain- plain  of 
the  P.eka,  between  the  two  Lebanons,  being  all  that 
need  be  enumerated.  These  are  widely  different  from 
each  either,  though  within  a  small  territory.  The  sea- 
plains  are  still  peopled  and  tilled;  and  from  Oa/a  to 
Bevrut  marks  of  fruitf ulness  are  seen.  The  Jordan 
plain  is  nearly  a  waste  of  sand,  that  river  making  no 
further  impression  upon  the-  levels  on  each  side  than 
merely  to  fringe  itself  for  some  twenty  yards  with 
verdure  ;  which,  while  it  hides  the  river  from  the 
traveller  looking  down  say  from  Olivet,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  ribbon  of  winding  oreen  on  a  yellow 
robe,  or  of  a  Lire-en  snake  rolling  all  its  length  in  the 
centre  of  a  long  stripe  of  sand.  The  Esdraelon  plain, 
or  "valley  of  Je/.reel,  is  magnificent;  emphatically 
TO  /J-i'/a  Tr(5ioi>.  the  "valley  of  Megiddon,"  Zee.  \ii.  11; 
and  the  Ma-,0ii\os  of  Herodotus  <h.  ii.  i.v.O,  now  .!/</;/' 
//'/;  Amir.  Its  fertility  is  Liivat;  and  lying  waste,  as 
i'  does,  it  produces  only  thistles  and  the'  like,  whie-h, 
liowevi  r,  by  their  enormous  si/e  (twelve  fe-ct  high) 
show  the  richness  of  the'  soil.  Except  in  the  district 
of  El-Huleh.  and  such  low-Kin^  places  as  the  Mcrj- 
Sanur,  between  Samaria  and  Jenin,  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  what  we-  should  call  bogs  or  marshes; 
though  at  ciTtain  seasons  there  are'  wide?  tracts  rendered 
almost  impassable'  by  the  overflow  of  streams,  and  we 
remember  bein^  deafened  witli  the  croaking  of  frogs  in 
some  marsh-land  near  Jericho.  Josephus  mentions 
ho|_;-s  or  pools  (t\rj.  J.  \V.  i.  Ill,  .'>),  but  cloe-s  not  specify 
place's.  The  heat  during  the  greater  part  of  the'  year 
from  April  to  November  dries  up  most  of  the' 
marshes,  and  scorches  both  hill  and  plain.  In  later 
a  Lies  this  is  more  especially  true;  as  formerly  the  vast 
forests,  oivhards,  and  vineyards  and  olive-yards  which 
clothed  the  country  shut  out  the  heat,  cooled  the  soil, 
and  retained  the  moisture.  Oriental  travellers  are  apt 
I"  overlook  these  circumstances,  and  sometimes  indulge 
in  remarks  of  depreciation  as  well  as  hints  of  doubt  as 
to  ancient  fertility,  which  would  have  been  considerably 
modified  had  there  been  the  ne'cdful  recollection  of 
these  facts,  and  the  due  allowance  made  for  the  greatly 
altered  condition  of  the  land.  For.  granting  that  sun. 
and  rain,  and  climate  have  remained  much  as  in  old 
days,  the  materials  for  modifying,  and  regulating,  and 
using  these  no  longer  exist. 

( .'/in*.—  -Palestine,  being  a  limestone  country,  exhibits 
caves  in  oreat  numbers,  and  of  all  varieties  of  si/.e  and 
form.  There  are  caves  in  the  Sinaitie  desert;  but  the 
prevailing  rocks  there  being  sandstone,  porphyry, 
Lrranite,  and  such  like,  large  natural  hollows  are  not  so 
common.  There  are  artificial  ones,  such  as  at  Feiran, 
excavated  by  monkish  hands,  and  in  "Wady  Mcgharah 
(the  -'cave-wady")  by  miners,  besides  many  a  cavern- 
looking  recess  from  the  breaking  up  of  mountain- 
masses  and  the  huddling  of  rock  upon  roe-k;  but  it  is  in 
Palestine  that  we  find  the  true  caves,  produced  by  the 

-  This  is  called  ."'•/•/<'/»  in  1  Mace.  xii.  5S,  and  by  Kusehius  and 
Jerome.  It  is  the  rtetf,  '""  "low  country,"  of  Jos.  xi.  10,  the 
r.  -r'fiivY.  of  the  Septuagint.  "Hodie  omnis  re^io  juxta  Kleulhero]) 
olim  eampestri.s  et  plana.  qua-  vergit  ad  aqnilonem  et  c.ecidentem, 
ISephela  dieitur"  (Jerome).  .S«  Low  Coi.vruv. 
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air-bubbles  in  the  liquid  .strata  at  the  original  formation, 
The  earliest  mention  of  a  cave  in  Scripture  is  in  the 
history  of  Lot,  Go.  xix.:;n.  The  next  is  at  the  death  of 
Sarah,  when  Abraham  bought  the  cave  Machpelah  for 
a  burying-place.  Tin's  lias,  so  far  as  we  know,  never 
been  entered  by  man:  but  remains  in  all  probability 
just  as  it  was  when  tin1  patriarchs  were  buried  in  it;  so 
that,  could  we  get  access  to  it.  we  should  find  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  tlie  patriarchs.  The  Moslems  can 
give  us  no  real  information  regarding  it;  for  they  will 
not  enter  it,  dreading  immediate  death  at  the  hand  of 
Abraham's  spirit,  which  they  believe  to  reside  in  it. 
It  has  been  thus  carefully  guarded;  and  the  visits  of 
the.  Prince  of  Wales,  Dr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and 
others,  were  merely  visits  to  the  interior  of  the  Moslem 
mosque  which  covers  the  cave,  and  were  us  useless  for 
any  real  discovery  as  a  walk  round  the  outer  walls  of 
the  building  (see  Stanley's  Appendix  to  his  Sermons  in  the 
East,  p.  Ill- Hi'.';  1'ieroUi's  letter  to  the  Times  of  April  :;<>,  IM;L'; 
;ui'l  t'ernns-.n's  statement,  with  plan,  in  the  Unilder  in  Jan.  IMC,). 
Caves  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Judges. 
Joshua,  and  Samuel;  but  the  onlv  one  specified  is  that 
bf  Adullain,  1  Sa.  xxii.  1:  .  Sa,  xxiii.  i:;,  which  has  been 
iilentilied  with  the  cave  of  Klnircltfiit  (the  ancient 
Hareth,  1  Sa.  xxii.  :>},  some  five  miles  south  of  Bethlehem 
-  -a  singular  ca\  e,  or  rath(;r  series  of  caves  and  chambers, 
extending  for  miles;  to  which  tlie  one  entrance  is  an 
oriiice  not  larger  than  a  door,  half  way  down  the  almost 
perpendicular  face  of  a  precipice,  which  orifice  is 
reached  by  a  shelf  or  ledge  of  rock,  along  which  one 
has  to  find  his  way  cautiously  to  tlie  cave.  The  interior 
is  quite  a  labyrinth,  with  vaulted  chambers  remarkably 
dry  and  warm,  but  with  no  impure  air.  It  could 
accommodate  hundreds  of  men  (we  might  almost  say 
thousands)  all  hidden  in  these  far-extending  chambers, 
"the  sides  of  the  cave,"  1  Sa.  xxiv.  3.  There  are  caves 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Adullam,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Elelltheropolis  (Kuseb.  Onomast.); 
but  these  do  not  correspond  with  the  scenes  in  David's 
history:  though  Van  de  Velde  thinks  that  these  western 
ones  are  Darld's  cave,  and  the  eastern  (Khureitun), 
near  Tekoah,  are  Han!'*  eaves  or  cave,  1  Sa.  xxiv.  :i  (see 
Uohinson,  vul  i.  4*1,  4  •>:.';  Stanley,  p.  i>;,l;  Van  deVcldo,  vol.  ii.  p.  i:,-). 
That  these  huge  caves  or  grottoes  at  J)eir-I)ubban 
were  used  both  for  hiding-places  and  dwelling-places 
both  in  Jewish  and  Christian  days  is  pretty  evident: 
but  whelher  this  is  the  place  of  the  Adullam  cave  of 
David  is  not  so  plain.  The  town  of  Adullam  may 
have  been  here,  and  the  cave  of  that  name  elsewhere. 
The  cave  out  of  which  the  Jordan  issues  at  Banias  is 
poor,  and  hardly  worth  a  visit,  were  it  not  for  the  gush 
of  clear  water  from  its  stony  bottom,  to  form  one  of 
the  feeders  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  certainly  not  a 
"  double-founted  stream,''  as  Milton  calls  it,  but  a 
" many-founted"  one.  There  were  caves  in  Galilee 
also;  for  Josephns,  in  narrating  some  of  Herod's  ex- 
peditions, mentions  his  march  northward  through 
Samaria  to  Sepphoris  and  Arbela,  near  which  there  were 
robbers  who  dwelt  in  caves.  He  mentions  also  that 
he  brought  over  to  him  all  Galilee,  "except  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  caves"  (Ant. xiv.  15, 14,).  The  "cotton-cave," 
or  "Kotton-Megharah,"  under  Jerusalem,  is  a  wonder- 
fid  cavity,  extending  under  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 
But  though  called  a  "Megharah,"  it  is  an  old  quarry, 
out  of  which  Jerusalem  was  partly  built  (Stewart's  Tent 
and  Khan,  p.  L'IU);  and  therefore  interesting,  especially  as 
the  traces  of  the  quarrymen  are  still  visible  in  every 


recess.  To  none  of  these  Palestine  caves  can  be  applied 
Milton's  "tepid,"  or  Virgil's  "gelida,"  or  Ovid's 
"frigida."  They  were  dry  and  not  uncomfortable, 
though  it  was  in  the  month  of  March  that  we  explored 
them.  The  sibyl's  cave  on  tlie  margin  of  Avernus 
seemed  to  us  a  much  more  gloomy  recess  than  anv  we 
had  visited  in  Syria..1  Vet  the  an;.^  to  the  latter  is 
generally  frightful,  while  that  to  the  former  is  easy. 
Josephus  has  several  references  to  these.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  description  of  some  of  these  caves  in  Galilee: 
"To  those  caves  opening  on  the  face  of  mountain- 
precipices,  there  was  no  direct  access,  the  sole  approach 
being  by  transverse  and  extremely  narrow  ascents. 
The  rock  forming  their  front  extended  downward  into 
ravines  of  prodigious  depth,  and  sloped  towards  pre- 
cipitous chasms"'  (J.  W.  i.  n;,  1,  Traill's  transition,  vol.  i.  p.  TJii). 
Jiircru  ami  lake*. — There  is  but  one  great  river  in 
Palestine —the  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  tortuous  of 
streams;  always  supplied  with  water,  though  often  so 
considerably  beneath  the  lip  of  its  banks  us  to  be  in- 
visible from  any  distance.  There  are  numerous  streams 
and  streamlets,  finding  their  way  westward  to  tin; 
Mediterranean  from  Libanus,  and  its  prolongations  or 
offshoots  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Judah.  There  are  equullv 
numerous  streams  flowing  eastward  from  the  same 
range  into  the  Huleh,  Sea  of  Galilei',  Dead  Sea.  and 
Jordan.  Antilibanus,  sending  its  oflshoots  doun  the 
east  of  Jordan,  and  forming  the  mountains  of  Golan, 
Gilead,  Aminon  and  Moab,  is  the  watershed  for  a  large 
tract  of  country  between  itself  and  the  Ghor  or  Jordan 
valley.  Though  the  rivers  are  in  general  small,  yet 
they  are  not  mere  summer  brooks,  as  many  suppose. 
That  but  few  of  the  innumerable  wadys  or  water- courses 
are  filled  throughout  the  year  is  true:  but  still  there 
are  several  permanent  streams  which  do  good  service  in 
the  district  through  which  they  pass.  Passing  by  what 
we  may  call  "Lebanon  streams,"  which  are  always 
vigorous,  there  is  the  Zt-rlca,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Caesarea,  the  AnjJi.  a  little  north  of  Jafl'u.  and  the 
Rnliiii.  a  little  south  of  this  last  town,  and  the  Mnkxtta, 
or  Kishon  (Kutta  =  Kishon),  which  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, low  enough,  so  low  that  when  it  reaches  the  sea 
it  is  lost  in  the  sands.  None  of  these  are  navigable. 
but  they  are  rivers  all  the  year  round,  and  wide  enough 
to  allow  boats  to  ply  on  them  for  some  little  distance.'2 
Horned  cattle  find  plenty  of  pasture  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  on  that  of  Sharon,  about  the  I!as-el-Ain, 
or  source  of  the  Aujeh,  and  along  the  banks  of  all  the 
above  rivers,  and  near  the  springs  upon  the  plains. 
Passing  travellers  are  apt  to  overlook  these  things,  and 
to  bring  home  a  worse  report  of  the  land  than  it 
deserves  for  barrenness  and  want  of  water.  With  one 
thing  certainly  they  are  struck,  the  innumerable  water- 
courses in  every  part  of  the  land,  which  would  make 
its  irrigation  so  minute  and  complete  were  the  rain  suf- 
ficient to  fill  these;  or  rather,  sufficiently  regulated  and 
distributed  over  the  year,  to  keep  these  always  filled; 

1  The  Mciimli  of  Jos.  xiii.  4  lias  been  supposed  by  some  to  lie 

at  the  Kt-Ansariyeh  tombs,  on  tlie  Tynan  coast,  "  Jlearah  that 

;  is  beside  the  Sidonians."     William  of  Tyre   notices  the  Tyrian 

cave,  in  the  territory  of  Sidon,  occupied  as  a  stronghold  by  the 

crusaders. — (Osburn's  Pal'Stinc;  Robinson's  Bib.  Hit.  ii.  474.) 

'-'  Robinson  states  that  there  are  no  permanent  or  "  all  the-year" 
streams  south  of  the  Aujeh  (Fhj/sictd  Gi-or/r.  or' Pcdnttiae,  p.  177). 
We  have  been  assured  by  residents  in  Palestine  that  the  Rubin 
(about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Aujeh)  is  a  permanent  stream; 
and  probably  in  ancient  times  the  line  of  drought  was  much 
further  south,  and  there  were  permanent  rivers  considerably 
south  of  the  Rubin. 
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and  were  this  bind  thoroughly  clothed,  and  its  soil  pro- 
tected liy  wood,  as  to  moderate  the  heat,  and  prevent 
the  excessive  evaporation.  The  words  of  Moses  were 
true  words,  when  he  called  it  "'a  good  land,  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hills."  DC.  viii.  :;  where  brooks,  foun- 
tains, and  depths  (depths  -deep  lakes  or  masses  of 
water)  are  specified  as  three  characteristics  of  the 
country,  in  connection  with  hills  and  valleys  i  valleys  — 
large  plains  between  ranges  of  hills,  sec  stiiuley).  The 
whole  land  bears  marks  of  being  better  watered  than 
at  present,  and  contains  everywhere  the  remains  of 
those  artificial  appliances,  sueh  as  terraces,  cisterns, 
and  wells,  by  which  the  rain  wfs  regulated  and  di.-tri- 
buted.  Jn  this  inspect  it  resembled  Egypt  somewhat, 
in  so  far  as  in  that  land  there  is  such  ample  provision, 
bv  wi.-lls  and  canals,  for  retaining  the  waters  of  the 
Nil;,  when  their  annual  ovcrHow  has  subsided;  but 
there  is  this  great  dili'cnno —  Fgypt  required  but  little 
skill,  and  cost,  and  labour,  in  its  storage  of  Nile- 
water;  Palestine  needed  all  these  in  a  great  degree, 
taxing  the  hands  and  heads  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
evoking  thereby  an  amount  of  steady  patient  indu.-tiy  , 
•\\hieh  produced  a  hardy,  busy,  and  indomitable  popu- 
lation, Mich  as  Euypt  could  never  boast  of.  The 
physical  characteristics  of  the  laud  were  wonderfulK 
lilted  to  contribute  to  the  rearing  of  a  peaceable,  un- 
a'jurcssive,  self-contained  race;  to  the  proti  • 
morals  and  religion,  in  so  far  as  anything  physical  can 
help  to  develop  or  strengthen  thoe.  The  land  and 

the   people   suited    each   other.        The    t\\el\e   tribe.-,    \\itil 

the  I'l 1    of    the   tlnvt-    patriarchs   mixed    up  iu    th-  ir 

constitution,  did  for  Palestine  what  no  other  colonists 
could  liave  done;  and  I'ale.-tine  did  for  them  in  return 
what  no  other  laud  could  have  accomplished.  Pahs 
tine  presented  to  the  .lew  a  storehouse1  of  raw  materials, 
which  old  v  he  could  properly  work  up;  and  in  working 
up  which  he  became  more  thoroughly  himself. 

The  rivers  of  Palestine  are  certainly  not  among  it- 
most  notable  features.  Even  the  perennial  ones  are 
nearly  invi.-ibl<'  from  any  distance.  The  streams  from 
Lebanon  are  concealed  in  the  profound  gorges  of  that 
mountain- region ;  and  .Ionian  hides  itself  between  its 
deep  and  \\ell-iriuged  banks.  As  that  stream  i.-sues 
from  the  Sea  of  (ialileeitis  clear  and  beautiful:  but. 
receiving  on  its  subsequent  course  the  gray  soil  of  the 
hills  of  (Ulead,  it  becomes  discoloured,  though  certainly 
not  so  impure  as  the.  Tiber,  nor  so  soap-like  as  the 
Khine.  The  legend  of  its  pouring  its  pure  waters  into 
the  int/iiii-i  Sea  of  Sodom,  and  forming  a  transparent 
line  of  liquid  beauty  for  miles  down  that  sea.  is  but  a 
romai  ee.  That  strange  sea  is  much  more  translucent 
than  .Ionian,  so  that,  while  certainly  embittering,  it 
yet  purifies,  the  "sacred  stream." 

The  lakes  of  Palestine  are  more  remarkable  than  its 
rivers.  They  are  three  in  number:  all  considerably 
below  sea-level,  yet  visible  from  far  distances.  For 
quiet  beauty  the  Iluleh,  or  ''waters  of  Merom."  with 
the  adjoining  vale,  are  remarkable,  and  for  subdued 
attractiveness  the  Sea  of  Tiberias;  but  for  brilliance 
there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  Dead  Sea.. 
Whatever  of  tameness  there  may  be  about  the  former 
two,  about  this  last  all  is  grandeur:  and  the  silvery 
sparkle  of  its  waters  (arising  from  their  saline  and 
bituminous  composition)  gives  a  brightness  to  the 
scene  which  is  enhanced,  not  neutralized,  by  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  mountains  of  Moab. 


These  lakes  form  three  singular  depressions  or  troughs, 
in  the  great  natural  groove  or  gorge  between  the  two 
Lebaiions,  extending  from  the  //</•-?  to  the  Ai'dJmli, 
about  ~1(M  miles.  This  extraordinary  hollow,  so  far 
below  sea-level,  is  kept  in  its  present  state  mainly  by 
its  own  heat.  Were  the  climate  to  become  a  Scottish 
one,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  would  rise  greatly,  and  trans- 
form the  Jordan  into  a  Khine,  in  parts  of  the  (dior, 
into  a  lake:  the  Dead  Sea  would  swell  up  and  overflow 
into  the  Arabah,  producing  changes  in  the  \\hole  of  the 
southern  region  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
upon.  Jn  no  other  part  of  the  ^lobe  do  we  see  sueh 
an  interesting  illustration  of  drsiccatorv  action,  and  ils 
influence  in  determining  the  physical  condition  of  a 
country.  The  liy_;rometry  of  Palestine  mav  be  ,-tudii  d 
\\ith  greater  advantage  and  success  in  the  lUior  than 
anywhere  else.  And  if  it  be  true  that  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  1  lead  Sea  there  are  natural  terrace-lilies 
indicating  changes  of  level,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  feet, 
ill  other  au'cs.  there  are  plentiful  materials  for  the 
geologist  in  these  unexplored  rev  ions.  Lynch  and 
others  have  led  the  wav.  and  done  something;  but 
very  little  accurate  or  minute  information  exists  on  the 
points  we  have  been  ivferriiiL:  to. 

\\V  ad.l  the  iv-ult-  of  the  very  latest  scientific  ex- 
ploration of  the  Dead  Sea.  under  the  direction  of  the 
Due  de  Luvnes.  as  -_;i\en  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
/,'.  i,  Coiittiiijiin-uiiic.  The  leii-th  of  the  sea  is  -l."i 
miles:  its  greatest  breadth  1-.  The  density  of  it.- waters 
\  aries  between  1  Hi"  and  1  -'•',»  ipmv  \\att  r  being  IIHIIII. 
The  higher  number  indicates  the  density  at  the  bottom, 
shotting  that  the  \\aters  of  the  .Ionian,  and  other 
streams,  do  not  fully  descend  to  the  lower  depths. 

M"<//.<  "ml  Kjiriii'/a.  \Yilh  us  \\ells  or  springs,  unless 
they  are  very  line  or  medicinal,  are  not  objects  of 
marls.  In  1  "ale-tine  they  are  all  counted  worthy  < if  note: 
sacred  too,  in  a  measure,  so  that  it  is  as  much  sacrilege 
to  destroy  a  \\ell  a-  to  defile  a  mosque  or  injure  a 
tomb.  In  France  there  is  /-'«;/s  Pellaqiieus  i  Font- 
ainebleau  ;  in  Spain,  /'>;/.<  rapidus  (Fontarabia);  in 
Piedmont,  /•'«//.<  sinus  Fossanoi;  in  (Germany.  //-//- 
/./•»)///;  in  En-land.  II'- //.-•.  Put  these  are  lew  \\heii 
compared  \\ith  Pale-line,  where  the  places  named  from 
the  A',-/  or  the  /,'"/•  are  very  numerous.  We  have  three 
•'  ilouble-foimted"  tosvns.  A  111 111,  1  Ch.  vi.  T.-l,  in  Issacliar. 
Aiiint,  Jos.  xv.  .Mi,  in  .ludah,  and  I'.mini,  also  in  .ludah. 
.Ins.  xv.  ::i.  We  have  ''the  fountain  of  two  calves,"  /.'//- 
/:''//'! i iii,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  }•'.•/.<.:  xlv.i.  i<>;  the  "  fountain 
of  gardens,"  J-Jii-i/aniiiin.  of  which  name  there  were  two 
cities,  one  in  .ludah,  and  another  in  Issacliar.  Jos.  xv.  :;|; 
Nix. -Ji;  the  "fountain  of  the  iroat,"  /,'////-<//'.  now  Ain.liddi, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  one  of  .ludah's  rocky 
springs.  C:i.  i.  it;  the  ''fountain  of  sharpness,  '  or  swift- 
ness. En-  llin/iluli,  j,,s.  xix.-'i,  one  of  the  springs  of  Issa- 
char's  plains:  the  "fountain  of  prayer."  A'/i-7/<'/7-->n . 
.in  xv.  in;  the  "  fountain  of  1 1  a/or,"  or  "village- spring," 
amid  the  hills  of  Naphtali:  K,i- H<r.t,r,  Jos.  xix.  37:  the 
"  fountain  of  judgment,"  Ki<-Mix/i/i«t,  "  which  is  Ka- 
desh,"  <;o.  xiv.7,  a  spring  of  the  Arabah;  the  ''  fountain  of 
the  pomegranate, "  Kit- Hi  numm.  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  land.  No.  xi.  L'H;  the  "fountain  of  the  fuller,"  /:'n- 
liixjil,  tlie  spring  of  .Jerusalem,  known  in  early  ages, 
i  Ki.  i.  :i;  the  "  fountain  of  the  sun,"  En ->'// oitixli,  on  the 
border  line  of  .ludah  and  Benjamin,  Jos.  xv.  7;  the  "foun- 
tain of  the  apple,"  /;'//-7'-//<yii/-«//,  .Ins.  xvii.  7.  Pesides 
these  then1  were  many  other  fountains  all  over  the  land. 
There  was  Hauar's  ''  fountain,"  or  "  well,  '  J'.eer-la-hai- 
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roi,  GO.  xvi.  r,  11,  in  the  southern  desert,  hard  by  Beer- 
sheha;  the  ''fountain  in  Jezreel,''  by  which  Israel 
pitched  in  the  battle  between  them  and  the  Philistines,1 
1  Sa.  xxix.  1.  There  was  the  "fountain  sealed,"  near  the 
present  pools  of  Solomon,  in  regard  to  which  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  and  Jewish  history  seem  pretty  well 
agreed;  and  the  "  fountain  of  gardens,"  perhaps  at 
(Trias,  near  Bethlehem,  Ca.  iv.  \2,  !.•>.  There  are  the 
"  wells1'  of  the  patriarchs  in  different  places — the  well 
of  Abraham  at  Beershcba,  (.e.  xxi.  ;j<>,  now  represented  by 
two,  still  well  filled  and  surrounded  by  large  stone 
troughs;  the  wells  of  Isaac,  south  of  Gcrar,  Sitnah, 
Ksek,  and  Rehoboth.  Go.  xxvi.  \i--i-i,  of  which  only  the 
last  can  be  said  to  have  a  representative,  at  Ruhaibcli 
on  the  great  Roman  road,  as  noted  in  the  Peutiuger 
Tables,  where  remarkable  ruins  are  to  this  day  visible; 
the  well  of  Jacob  dug  out  of  a  spur  of  Geritzim,  and 
close  bv  Joseph's  tomb,  .T«.s.  iv.  l-ln;  the  well  of  Bethle- 
hem, :i  Sa.  xxiii.  1.%  which  David  knew  so  well,  as  no 
doubt  the  well  of  his  shepherd-boyhood;2  the  well  of 
Sirah  near  Hebron  (two  miles  according  to  Josephus), 
where  Aimer  was  overtaken  by  Joab's  messengers,  i!  Sa. 
iii.  i!f>;  besides  other  nameless  wells  all  over  the  kind, 
more  precious  than  gold.  There  are  a  good  many 
modern  wells  in  use,  which,  though  probably  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  ones,  are  unmentioned  in  Scripture;  the 
well  at  Dhohorieyeh,  that  wild  robber- village  amid  the 
hills  between  Beersheba  and  Hebron;  the  well  of  the 
three  kings  between  Jerusalem  and  Mar  Ellas;  the  well 
at  the  bend  of  the  Kedron.  called  Bir-Jvyub  from  the 
father  of  Salah-ed-din  the  Great:  the  well  at  Ain  Hara- 
niieyeh  on  the  way  to  Xablus,  where  travellers  often 
pitch  their  tents;  a  well  in  the  sands  between  Jordan 
and  Jericho,  embosomed  in  shrubs  and  reeds,  perhaps 
the  ancient  Hoglali:  the  well  or  fountain  of  Elisha,  now 
Ain-es-Sultan,  which  gushes  out  of  the  Quarantania 
rocks,  and  forms  a  tiny  stream,  well  fringed  with  various 
trees,  till  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Ghor.  But  there  are 
too  many  to  be  enumerated;  their  names  or  localities 
may  be  found  scattered  over  the  books  of  travellers. 
The  wells  of  Palestine  would  be  found  an  interesting 
subject  of  research.  Unlike  the  desert  wells,  such  as  at 
Wady  Ghurandel,  or  Wady  Feiran,  they  are  sweet  and 
cool — not  saline  or  brackish,  or  hot.  We  have  drank 
out  of  many  of  them,  and  can  testify  to  their  excellence. 
Thus  an  old  Austrian,  two  centuries  ago,  sings  their 
praise  in  rude  hexameters  : — 

potantur  origiue  fontes 

Pulrius  hine;  sitio — ah,  sitio!     Mens  languida  siceis 

Flagrat  in  igniculis. 

Est  fons  in  Bethlem  clarus  Davirlis  orexi: 

Sint  foiites  aliis;  mihi  sonti  inillus  at  est  tons 

Qui  relevare  sitini  qvieat  alter  qnam  petra  Christus: 

Certae  prosiliunt  liinc  fluinina  viva  salutis, 

Oniiiis  et  egreditur  sitienti  gratia  cordi.3 

Few  of  these  wells  are  properly  kept  up;  though 
none  are  gratuitously  destroyed.  Some  have  become 
quite  unserviceable;  and  even  Jacob's  well  is  in  such  a 
state  of  disrepair  (the  masonry  in  the  upper  part  having 
fallen  in)  as  to  require  almost  a  redigging  before  it  can 


'Probably  that  now  known  as  Ain  Jalinl,  near  Zerin,  the 
ancient  Jezreel.  This  name  Jalud  is  perhaps  the  corruption, 
not  of  Goliath,  which  it  is  elsewhere,  but  of  Gile.:d  ;  and  if  so,  it 
deal's  up  the  difficult  passage  in  the  history  of  Gideon  (Ju.  vii. 
3),  where  Mount  Gilead  is  spoken  of  as  near  the  valley  of  Jezreel 
(ch.  vi. :>,:!).  Here  also  was  the  "hill  of  Moreh,"  and  the  "well  of 
Harod,"  which  last  is  perhaps  the  fountain  in  Jezreel  (ch.  vii.  1). 

2  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  present  large  well-built 
well  south  of  Bethlehem;  or  an  old  almost  unused  one  north  of 


be  of  use.  Elisha's  fountain  still  pours  out  its  clear 
current,  though  little  care  is  apparently  bestowed  on 
it:  and  Ain  Hajla  still  shelters  its  cool  waters  amid 
canes  and  shrubs  and  rixhruth  trees. 

Gcolmju. — The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  Palestine 
have  not  yet  been  scientifically  investigated.  Numer- 
ous travellers  have  noted  down  their  observations  on 
rocks  and  soil;  and  out  of  these  our  information  has 
hitherto  been  drawn.  But  these  casual  notices  do  not 
sufficiently  take  up  details,  and  are  rather  too  vague  to 
be  satisfactory.  Yet  it  may  be  safely  said  that  we  have  a 
thoroughly  good  yeneral  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the 
kind.  Old  travellers  took  no  interest  in  this  branch  of 
their  business;  or  rather  they  knew  nothing  about  it. 
The  pilgrims  of  the  middle  ages,  and  travellers  even  up 
till  near  the  end  of  last  century,  were  totally  unskilled 
in  strata,  and  deposits,  and  upheavals,  as  well  as  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  rocks.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  we  have  got  scientific 
information  worthy  of  the  name.  Even  that  is,  as 
yet,  scanty  enough.  Limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock 
of  Svria.  The  constituents  of  the  Sinaitie  desert  moun- 
tains are  much  more  various:  porphyry,  gneiss,  granite, 
sandstone,  spread  themselves  over  it,  in  bare  and  fan- 
tastic disorder;  but  from  the  southern  border  of  1 'ales- 
tine,  where  the  hill-country  of  Judah  begins,  to  the  ex- 
treme north,  there  is  almost  unvarying  limestone.  Pass- 
ing from  Switzerland  to  Syria  the  traveller  marks  a 
striking  dissimilarity  between  the  Alps  and  Lebanon; 
but  in  passing  from  Sardinia,  or  Italy,  or  Greece,  or 
Asia  Minor,  he  finds  an  interesting  resemblance,  in 
colour  and  feature  and  composition,  between  the  rocks 
of  these  regions  and  those  of  Syria.  Some  of  the  gorges 
between  Banias  and  Sidon  remind  one  of  the  ravines 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Northern  Apennines,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Italian  hill-sides,  and  even  hill- 
tops, are  studded  with  villages  arid  churches  in  a  pro- 
fusion with  which  Lebanon  cannot  compete.  Syria 
is,  as  a  whole,  a  rugged  hilly  region  composed  of  lime- 
stone of  the  secondary  period;  a  country  seamed  and 
torn  by  volcanic  action  from  one  end  to  another;  long 
stripes  of  depression  and  ridges  of  upheaval  running 
parallel;  the  latter  broken  across  and  across  into  wide 
districts  of  table-land  interspersed  with  hollows  and 
valleys,  with  solitary  hills  or  little  groups  of  clustering 
peaks.  Were  all  its  mountains  and  heights  flattened 
out  into  one  level  surface,  its  dimensions  would  be  very 
considerable. 

' '  The  great  masses  of  rock  (says  Robinson)  which 
constitute  the  mountains  of  Palestine  and  Lebanon 
are  Jura  limestone;  compact,  hard,  not  rich  in  fos- 
sils, and  full  of  caverns  and  grottoes.  This  rock  is 
everywhere  the  basis  on  which  have  been  deposited  in 
some  parts  extensive  tracts  of  volcanic  products;  as  also 
chalk  and  chalky  limestone,  magnesian  limestone  (dolo- 
mite), sandstone,  conglomerate,  marl,  &c.  On  the  west 
of  the  Jordan  and  Arabah,  the  chalk  formation  wliich 
prevails  through  the  southern  desert  terminates  with 
the  desert;4  and  the  Jura  limestone,  beginning  with  the 


the  town,  in  a  place  which  tradition  points  out  as  Jesse's  farm, 
where  there  are  traces  of  some  very  old  buildings,  Bethlehem 
itself  having  perhaps  lain  further  north  than  at  present. 

3  Hietling's  Periyriiiv.f,  <tc.  (p.  0),  a  handbook  for  pilgrims,  in 
Latin  verse,  interspersed  with  hymns.     " Clarus Davidis  orexi" 
refers   to   2   Sa.    xxiii.    15,    "illustrious   in    David's    longing." 
Orcxis,  or  0^1;,  is  a  word  used  not  unfrequently  by  these  old 
pilgrims,  as  expressive  of  their  "pilgrim-longings." 

4  From  some  part  of  the  chalk  region  west  of  Petra  (such  as 
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of   the    Jordan   and  Arabah, 


Jura  limestone  extends  northward  through  the  Belkah 
and  the  mountains  of  Ajlun;  and  is  likewise  the  basis 
en  \\hich  rest  the  vast  volcanic  tracts  of  If; 


d  the  Li-jah.  From  1  >hohorieych  and  Hebron 
northward  throughout  Judaea  and  Samaria,  the  Jurafor- 
matioii  prevails  without  interruption,  except  that  many 


f  its  surface. 

Xaturdl  Hixtori/.  -The  natural  history  of  Palestine 
has  not  yet  been  written.      We   find   references  to  it  in 
every  traveller;   but  a  complete  work  on  the   subject  is 
still  wanted.     The/urn  of  the  land  would  furnish  a  rich 
f  the  eastern  slope  rocks  of  sandstone  are  '  Held   to  the  botanist,  but  no  one  has  fully  explored   it. 


iiii;  in  Hints;  and  tracts  of  the  same  extend  down  the 
eastern  desert  to  the  borders  of  the  (.Jhor,  the  same 
also  being  the  case  on  the  west  of  the  water-shed  or 
summit  level.  .Here  on  the  west  the  ravines  expose 
litt  If  else  than  the  limestones  which  lie  beneath  the 
chalk-,  or  at  most  occasional  banks  of  estuary  sandstone. 
[nth 

not  of  uncommon  occurrence:  and  the  character  of  th 
limestone  approaches  generally  nearer  to  the  chalk  than 
ira.  The  hill  on  v,  Inch  Bethlehem  ,-tands  is  of 
>  too  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  well  as  other 
heights.  Flints  appear  in  great  profusion  for  some 
distance  east  of  Bethlehem;  and  a  remarkable  wall  of 
them  is  seen  just  below  that  town  (Russegger.iii. p.24(i,247). 
Throughout  C'armel  and  (Jalilee  the  limestone  exhibits 
the  same  general  character.  .East  of  the  water-shed, 
along  all  the  eastern  slope,  basalt  and  other  volcanic 
rocks  are  very  frequent,  and  often  alternate  with  the 
limestone.  Ea*t  of  the  Dead  S.  a  and  Jordan  there  is 
far  more  of  sandstone  and  basalt.  The  sandstone  ap- 
pears especially  along  the  shore  of  that  sea.  Along  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  the  limestone  is  seen  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  high  wall  of  the  eastern  plateau,  and  is 
found  also  in  the  bottoms  of  the  deep  ravines,  under- 


to  Thomson,  IJussegger,  Seetzen,Burckhardt,and  Ander- 
son. \Ve  cannot  in  this  article  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  subject.  Before,  however,  any  very  decisive 
statements  are  made,  or  conclusions  drawn,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  much  larger  amount  of  facts  and  observa- 
tions than  the  ablest  of  the  above  writers  have  been  able 
to  collect.  Even  some  of  the  above  statements  which  we 
have  given  from  Robinson  may  require  to  be  modified. 
The  leading  geological  features  have  been  noted  down 
perhaps  correctly  enough;  approximations  have  been 
made  to  the  truth  in  some  details;  but  we  have  a  vast 
deal  yet  to  learn  about  the  geology  of  Palestine.  \\"e 
must  have  some  deeper  cuttings.  \Ye  are,  as  yet,  only 


1'  i:;:;).  The  beautiful  terrace  of  P>anias  is  wholly  of  lime- 
stone; and  the  great  fountain  of  the  Jordan  there  issues 
from  beneath  a  limestone  precipice;  but  the  igneous 
rocks  begin  near  by.  which  form  the  main  mass  of 
Jebel  Ilcish,  although  the  limestone  appears  also  east 


For  the  geological  details  relating  to  Palestine  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  just  quoted;  and  also 

Jebel  Muhkrah\  the  old  lioman  town  or  station  (ii/jinin-ia 
must  have  taken  its  name.  It  appears  on  the  Peutinger  ma)) 
south  or  south  east  of  Liistti  (Wady  El-l.tissfm),  and  Ptolemy 
notes  it  in  connection  with  lln-n.-m  (Wady  .Icrafah),  on  the  one 
side,  and  GuMxi  (Wady  .Icib:  on  the  other.  Ptolemy's  Gcm- 
maruris  is,  I  suppose,  the  modern  Wady-el-Ghamr,  one  of  the 
gorges  that  strike  into  the  Araluh.  north  west  of  Petra. 

1  \Ve  give,  from  a  literary  journal,  a  r  -suine  of  the  latest  scien- 
title  ii. formation  on  the  ornithology  of  Palestine: — "The  first 
in^t  ilment  of  the  promised  results  of  Mr.  Tristram's  expedition 
to  the  east  and  we<t  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  spring  of  TSi'4,  con- 
sists of  a  catalogue  of  :i22  species  of  birds,  described,  with  three 
exceptions  only,  from  specimens  obtained  by  him  or  his  party, 
and  now  safely  deposited  in  this  country.  It  is  still  imperfect, 
principally  in  the  two  classes  of  (ii-iitltttoi-fs  and  Sutatons.  Com- 
paring the  list  with  tho'e  of  the  extremities  of  the  Pala'arctic 
region  ea^t,  and  west,  we  find,  out  of  Mr.  Swinhoe's  list  of  253 
Chinese  laud  birds,  :itj  species  common  to  Palestine.  Out  of  210 
Chinese  waders  and  water-fowl,  5,s  arj  common  to  Palestine. 
Again,  out  of  2:!0  Palestine  land  birds.  79  are  common  to  the 
.British  Isles:  excluding  from  the  British  list  all  mere  accidental 
stragglers,  and  out  of  9:2  Palestine  Grallatores  and  Natatores,  55 
can  justly  be  reckoned  as  ordinary  British  birds.  Out  of  the  whole 
:i22  species  noted  in  Palestine,  iijn  are  included  in  the  European 
lit-ts;  :;l  are  common  to  Eastern  Africa,  or  merely  the  most  aeci- 


We  may  say  the  same  of  the  /.< 

Prof.  Duns's  recent  work,  /li/i/intl  *\itfnrit/  Science,  '•< 

the  best  compendium  of  all  that  has  yet  been  written.1 
A  i>i'i<  i//  .-.v/'x  and  i/iUitf.-<.  The  discover}'  or  verifica- 
tion of  ancient  sites  is  a  process  \\hich  is  still  going  en. 
A  more  thorough  survey  of  the  land,  especially  by 
residents,  who  have  leisure  to  expatiate  over  every 
part,  and  who  have  the  language  so  thoroughly  as  to 
pick  up  from  the  natives  each  name  or  fragment  of  a 
name,  will  bring  out  many  more  discoveries;  but  mean- 
while let  us  notice  the  progress  made  in  this  depart- 


computing  the  value  or  certainty  of  our  supposed  veri- 
fications— Josephus  and  Eusebius  (reckoning  Euscbius 
and  Jerome  one).  The  importance  of  the  O//OH/C.S- 
tlcon  in  Palestine  topography  can  hardly  be  oxer- 
rated.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  wonderfully  accurate;  only 
too  brief.  The  Peutinger  map,  the  Antonine  Itiner- 
ary, and  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim,  give  us  merely  the 
principal  places,  and  these  vaguely  enough,  as  points 
along  a  certain  line  of  road;  but  the  list  of  Eusebius  is 
a  full  one,  though  his  notices  are  short.  He  and 
Jerome  speak  of  the  places  as  men  who  knew  the 
country  well.  Before  their  time  the  invention  of  tra- 
ditions, and  the  manufacture  of  sites  for  gain,  had  com- 
menced; but  it  grew  worse  in  the  following  age,  as  the 

dental  stragglers,  and  are  chiefly  desert  species  of  Xubia  and  the 
Sahara;  7  are  of  Eastern  Asia;  4  of  Northern  Asia;  4  of  the  gulls 
and  terns  are  characteristic  of  liussia;  and  27  species  are,  so  far 
as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  peculiar  to  Palestine  and  dis 
tricts  immediately  adjacent.  Of  these  27  species,  no  less  than 
:i  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Tri.-tram  on  this  expedition.  Two 
wen-  diseovered  by  him  in  the  Great  Sahara,  oil  a  former 
journey,  ami  others,  though  described  by  Hemrpich  and 
Elnvnherg,  had  not  till  now  been  seen  in  England.  The  bear- 
ing of  the  birds  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the  illustration  of  the 
Bible  will  no  doubt  be  fully  examined  by  Mr.  Tristram  in  a 
work  on  that  subject,  which  he  is  understood  to  be  preparing 
for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  speci- 
men (No.  2:!<i)  of  the  ostrich  (Mnitltin  a/ mi  («.<)  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Jiil/ca — that  is,  the  rolling  pastoral  country  immedi- 
ately cast  of  the  Dead  Sea — brings  that  bird  considerably  nearer 
to  Palestine  than  was  hitherto  believed.  Burckhardt  says  that 
ostriches  are  found  in  ed-Dhahy,  a  district  lying  between  the 
Jauf  and  the  Jebel  Shammar.  nearer  the  country  of  the  Waha- 
bis.  The  Bclka  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  Edom,  the 
country  of  the  patriarch  Job.  in  whose  book  the  only  certain 
reference  to  the  ostrich  occurs  in  the  Bible."  The  above  state- 
ment will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  sum  of  the  infor- 
mation scattered  over  Mr.  Tristram's  newly-published  volume. 
For  details  we  refer  to  pages  ;;:>,  41,  .09,  07,  SS,  92,  101,  etc. 
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ecclesiastics  who  swarmed  throughout  the  land  found 
it  necessary  to  multiply  sacred  places  in  order  to  gain 
a  living,  for  liy  this  craft  they  had  their  wealth.  Thus 
Palestine  was  overlaid  \\ith  fictitious  legends,  which 
would  have  blotted  out.  or  at  least  rendered  uncertain, 
numerous  sites,  had  it  not  been  for  the  geographical 
labours  of  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  and  the  monk  of 
Bethlehem. 

Though  Mo.slemism  abated  the  ecclesiastical  nuisance 
somewhat,  in  so  far  as  the  numbers  of  churches  are 
concerned,  it  did  not  correct  the  evil  consequences. 
'The  Mahommedaii  historians  and  geographers,  not 
knowing  the  l>iblo  or  Eusebius.  either  adopted  the 
current  topographv  of  the  monks,  or  reproduced  the 
extravagant  fables  of  the  Koran.  Hence  the  geo- 
graphy of  Palestine  remained  stereotyped  during  all 
the  pilgrim  ages;  no  one.  not  even  Eclix  Eahri,  or 
Sandys,  or  Surius,  venturing  to  express  a  doubt  or 
hint  at  an  inaccuracy.  "\Vhat-oe\er  time,  or  the 
heedless  hand  of  blind  chance,  hath  drawn  from  of  old 
to  this  present,  in  her  huge  dragnet,  whether  fi-h  or 
sea- weed,  shells  or  shrubs,  unpicked,  are  chosen"  Miltm^;  : 
-  these  are  th.1  journals  of  the  pilgrims.  Adrichomius 
and  Meidmannus,  painstaking  as  they  are.  follow  the 
crowd:  so  that  numerous  spots  such  as  the  (  'ocnaculum, 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  the  Well  of  the  Three 
Kings)  have  become  venerable  from  the  multitude  of 
earnest  visitors  from  every  land  for  more  than  a 
thousand  viars;  though  tlioe  visitors  were  all  adopting 
a  fable,  and  worshipping  at  a  false  shrine. 

lleland  was  the  first  that  undertook  to  shut  his  ey<  - 
against  mere  tradition,  and  i:'o  back  to  verities.  I',  .  1- 
ing  that  the  uvagatoria  of  mediaeval  pilgrims  were 
encumbrances,  not  helps,  he  turns  at  once  to  aneii-nt 
sources,  such  as  Kusebius  and  .leroine;  an<l  ransacking 
the  whole  antiquity  of  that  period  with  a  matchless 
industry,  he  has  produced  a  work  which,  for  accuracv 
and  fulness,  must  ever  form  the  groundwork  of  all 
others.  But  though  he  led  the  way,  lie  was  not  followed  ' 
immediately;  and,  strange  to  sav,  men's  topographical 
ideas  of  Palestine  still  continued  to  be  guided  bv  medi- 
aeval tradition,  till  the  travellers  of  the  present  eeiiturv 
took  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  sifted  everything. 
Then  the  old  names,  buried  for  ages  under  ecclesiastical 
rubbish,  came  up.  and  were  rccogni/ed.  1  >iliv;ent  in- 
quiries, made  by  intelligent  men  at  the  sheikhs  and 
fellahin,  brought  to  light  localities  which  had  either 
become  totally  obliterated,  or  been  transferred  to  other 
districts  of  the  land.  Some  smile  at  the  idea  of  making 
discoveries  now;  but  the  truth  is.  so  manv  places  are  vet 
undetermined,  that  every  traveller  in  the  land  should 
traverse  it  under  the  impression  that  he  mav  fish  up 
something  which  may  help  the  readjustment  of  its  geo- 
graphy. There  are  certain  places  about  which  there 
has  never  been  any  doubt,  such  as  Hebron,  Bethlehem, 
Gaza,  Nazareth,  .Toppa,  and  Caesarea.  Hut  there  are 
others  which  have  either  been  unknown,  or  <mlv  re- 


1  In  \e.  xii.  'J'.i.  we  read  of  "the  hou.-e  of  Cilgal,"  or  ll,t/,- 
(lilijul,  in  connection  with  tin.-  fields  of  Geba and  AMiiavcth  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  May  tills  be  Jj,  it-jvli'h,  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Hethlehem ''. 

-  If  tliis  lust  IK;  correct,  then  Kefr-Saba  cannot  bo  the  ancient 
Antipatris,  as  Proschen  and  Hobin.-on  tliink;  f>r  Kusebius  gives 
Gilgal  as  six  miles  ,nnt/i  of  Antipatris,  whereas  .liljil  is  about 
six  miles  xnutk  of  Kufr  Saba.  In  this  case  Antipatris  must,  be 
sought  at  Ras  el-Ain,  which  is  just  about  six  miles  south  of 
.liljil.  The  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  gives  ten  miles  from  T.ydda  to 
Antipatris,  which  is  only  correct  if  the  latter  be  lias  el  A  in.  As 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  coincides  very  nearly  with  this  in  regard 


cently  been  distinctly  verified.  Tims,  for  instance. 
{•iil'jal  has  generally  been  taken  to  mean  the  town 
between  Jordan  and  Jericho;  and  several  difficulties 
have  occurred  in  Scripture,  such  as  in  the  history  of 
Elijah's  translation,  in  consequence  of  this.1  Travellers 
have  of  late  stumbled  upon  two  other  ,1/ljilx,  \\hich 
are  manifestly  the  representatives  of  two  ancient  ( Jilgals; 
one  some  eiyht  miles  north  of  Bethel,  which  is  likely 
to  be  that  of  Elijah:  and  another  some  fifteen  miles 
north-east  of  Jaffa,  which  is  manifestly  the  C.ilgal  of 
Eusebius.2 

Robinson's  identification  of  P>cit-Jihrin  with  Eleti- 
theropolis  will  be  read  with  interest  (vol.  ii.  r.r-tit;).  Hut 
it  is  no  less  interesting  to  be  satisfied  that  the  old  tra- 
dition or  conjecture  which  identified  both  of  these 
names  with  the  I'.ible  Mareshah,  Jus.  xv.  44;  Mi.  i.  IS,  is 
also  accurate;  the  probability  being  that  Mareshah 
was  the  original  town,  which  falling  into  decay,  or 
overthrown,  was  not  rebuilt  on  its  old  ruins,  but,  like 
Nablus  and  Sarepta,  carried  to  a  more  convenient  site. 
Van  de  Velde  seems  to  have  identified  the  modern 
Tell-el-  Lekiydi  ;  and  I'm  Lakhis.  between  Ga/a  and 
Heit-Jibrin,  is  prohablv  Lachish.  in  >pite  of  Robinson's 
doubts.  The  Emmaus  of  the  Pihle  is  certainly  not  the 
Nicopolis  of  later  ages;  and  Robinson  has  quite  failed 
to  >hake  the  credit  of  the  Creek  text,  or  to  show  that 
the  disciplts  could  have  walked  forty  miles  (to  Nico- 
polis and  back  to  Jerusalem  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
noon. In  the  gardens  of  Solomon,  at  I'rtas,  a  place 
has  been  discovered  within  the  last  ei-ht  .or  nine  years, 
bv  -Mrs.  Emu.  bearing  the  name  of  Ilunimam  (the 
Arabic  equivalent  for  Emmausi.  On  digging,  many 
iiM»t  interesting  discoveries  were  made,  showing  that 
a  village  had  existed  here.  Paths  and  bath-rooms  were 
laid  bare  under  some  twenty  inches  of  soil  There 
\\viv  dug  up  also  excellent  building  stones,  fragments 
of  cornices,  a  piece  of  a  stone  door,  fragments  of  vjass 
mosaic,  and  main'  fragments  of  gray  marble  slabs,  of 
which  the  baths  had  been  constructed.  A  vaulted 
chamber  also  was  found:  and  were  the  excavations 
pursued,  manv  more  discoveries  would  no  doubt  be 
made,  assisting  to  identify  the  spot.  It  is  the  exact 
distance  from  Jerusalem  (sixty  furlongs  given  by  the 
evangelist.  If  this  identification  prove  comet,  it  will 
surpass  most  others  in  interest  and  in  unexpectedness; 
for  Emmaus  had  thoroughly  disappeared,  and  this  was 
about  the  last  quarter  in  which  it  was  looked  for.  \\'c 
can  hardly  call  I  !r.  Thomson's  satisfactory  identifica- 
tion of  Capernaum  with  Tell- Hum  a  discovery  'Land 
and  H'.ok),  for,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  old 
travellers  identify  the  two  names,  and  all  the  old  maps 
place  Capernaum  where  Tell-Hum  is.  Even  Goujon, 
who  says  of  Capernaum,  "  les  Aral  i  s  la  iioinment 
.I/-  iii<-lt  "  (  Minveh  '  ,  in  his  map  sets  it  down,  not  w  here 
Khan  Minveh  is.  but  Tell- Hum.  A  tiavcller  of  the 
same  date  (the  Jesuit  Nand.  A.  I).  lii"-l>,  says,  "  Ca- 
pharnaum  se  nomine  anjourd'huy  T<  //</«)////;"  (Voyage 

to  these  localities,  we  may  take  the-  distances  as  correct,  only 
be  it  remembered  that  a  measurement  on  the  map  with  torn 
passes  will  not  bring  out  the  exact  distance,  as  the  roads  are  far 
from  straight;  not  even  Roman  engineering  could  quite  straighten 
the.  roads  of  Palestine.  .Tosephus  does  nut  (as  is  generally  said) 
make  Antipatris  and  ( 'apharsaba  the  same.  He  tells  us  that 
Herod  built  a  city  "on  the  plain  which  is  called  Capharsaba  ;" 
and  Ras  el-Ain  is  in  this  /ila.in.  Hut  the  modern  Kefr  Saba 
does  not  correspond  to  the  description  of  Antipatris,  which  was 
in  a  fruitful  spot,  well  watered,  wiih  a  river  flowing  by,  &<-., 
which  must  be  R<n<  i-l-Ain.  Mr.  Finn,  late  consul  in  Jerusalem, 
was  the  first  who  called  the  writer's  attention  to  these  facts. 
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Nonvcand.elaTevre  Salute,  p.  .-.7^.  The  entire:  tradition  of 
the  district,  aiming  all  sects,  is  to  the  same  effect,  as 
any  traveller  will  find  by  inquiry.  Till  has  been  sub- 
stituted fur  Kefi1,  or  Caper,  when  the  village  became  a 
knoll  of  ruins,  but  the  old  termination  J/iun  is  .still  re- 
tained (Kilter,  xv.  .":;!>;  Wilson,  ii.  1."!';  Van  do  Velde,  Memoir, 
p  :iii-j).  Two  miles  north  of  Tell- Hum  stands  A7(o )'«://, 
no  doubt  llu:  ancient  Chora/in;  and  Bethsaida,  not  far 
off,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  just  ere  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  lake.1  The  ruined  village  of  Ax/car, 
not  far  from  Jacob's  A\ell,  i.s  most  probably  the 
ancient  >'//<•/«'/•;  so  that  Nablus  is  not  its  represen- 
tative, as  i.s  generally  thought.  Sanson's  idea  that 
Tskar  -/Iscariot  is  untenable.  Jscariot  =  the  man  of 
Karioth  (Van  do  Yclde,  Memoir,  p.  :;.-,ii).  Tile  truncated 
mountain,  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  now  called 
El-Fureidis  (Paradise),  is  evidently  the  Herodium  of 
Josephus,  and  the  Beth-haccerem  of  J  eremiah  (Lusignac's 
Travels,  A.D.  17">t,  vol.  ii.  p.  KM!;  Narrative  of  Mission  to  the  Jews, 
p.  ir.ii,  IV.;  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  liible,  vol.  i  p.  ::!)(>).  The  modern 
l'm-ed Deraj  (the  virgin's  fount),  at  Jerusalem,  is  pro- 
bably the  ancient  En-rogel  (Smith's  Bibio  Diet,  sub  voce,  and 
tliis  Diet,  under  Jerusalem);  and  not  the  modern  Bir-Eyub, 
which  was  dug,  or  at  least  repaired,  by  Saladin,  and 
called  by  him  after  the  name  of  his  father  Eyub 

(Jalal-ed-din's  Hist. , if  Temple,  p.  23!)).     The  true  site  of  Dothail 

(so  long  transferred  to  the  far  north  by  ecclesiastical 
tradition)  has  been  discovered  some  twelve  miles 
north  of  Samaria,  on  an  eminence  still  called  Detain, 
just  on  the  place  where  Eusebius  placed  it  (Onomast. 
AaftzE^).  INIanv  sites  on  the  east  of  Jordan  have  of 
late  been  recognized;  and  more  are  coming  to  light. 
There  is  hardly  an  intelligent  traveller  but  lights  upon 
some  new  name  and  locality;  and  it  has  been  remarked, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  most  important  discov- 
eries in  the  topography  of  Palestine  have  been  made, 
not  by  residents  or  natives,  but  by  passing  travellers. 
They  seem  to  pick  up  what  others  pass  by.  But  with 
all  the  information  acquired  of  late  years  respecting 
Palestine  and  its  antiquities,  a  very  great  deal  lies 
buried  under  the  soil  of  the  land,  or  the  ruins  of  ancient 
towns  and  villages.2 

There  has  been  in  Palestine,  as  in  other  lands,  a 
shifting  of  localities  in  the  course  of  ages;  and  this  par- 
tial alteration  of  sites  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  when 
investigating  Scripture  localities.  El-  Khulil  is  not  quite 
identical  with  Hebron,  yet  very  nearly  so.  Beit- 
Jibrin  is  not  exactly  Mareshah,  as  the  Jews  maintain, 
yet  sufficiently  near  to  be  its  proper  representative. 
The  shifting  of  the  modern  town,  up  or  down,  to  a  more 
advantageous  spot,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  identity;  but  it  must  be  noted  when 
marking  the  Bible  descriptions  or  endeavouring  to 

1  See  Dr.  Thomson's  Land  dud  Hook,  vol.  ii.  8,  and  elsewhere. 
Tills  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  and  accurate  book  on  north 
Palestine  that  has  ever  been  written  ;  just  as,  for  the  eastern 
regions  south  of  Damascus,  there  is  no  work  like  that  of  Prof. 
Porter's  Fin:  }"•«..'  in  Damascus. 

-  A  prospectus  respecting  a  great  scientific  exploration  has 
just  1  io<m  issued,  one  paragraph  of  which  we  quote,  as  bearing 
on  the  above  remarks  :— "Even  supposing  so  complete  a  result 
unattainable,  information  of  the  highest  value  could  not  fail  to 
lie  obtained  in  the  process.  Much  would  be  gained  by  obtain- 
ing an  accurate  map  of  the  country;  by  settling  disputed  points 
of  topography;  by  identifying  the  ancient  towns  of  Holy  Writ 
with  the  modern  villages  which  are  their  successors;  by  bringing 
to  light  the  remains  of  so  many  races  and  generations  which 
must  lie  concealed  under  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  and  ruins 
on  which  those  villages  stand;  by  ascertaining  the  course  of  the 


explain  Bible  facts;  otherwise  we  shall  be  tempted  to 
ascribe  an  indetiniteness  to  the  sacred  writer  where  none 
exists.  In  his  >'/'/<«/  and  Palestine  (P.  35'j)  Dean  Stanley 
hinted  that  Luke  had  made  a-  mistake  in  speaking  of 
"the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  the  city  was  built,"  in- 
asmuch as  the  modern  city  is  quite  in  a  hollow.  From 
his  notes  to  his  tfcrmonx  In  the  Katt  (p.  urn),  we  learn 
that  he  has  discovered  that  the  present  Nazariyeh  is  not 
quite  identical  with  the  ancient  Nazareth;  so  that  his 
insinuation  against  the  Evangelist's  accuracy  was  only  a 
proof  of  his  own  want  of  information;  for  the  numerous 
remains  011  the  slope  of  the  lull  above  the  present  town 
have  long  since  convinced  candid  men  that  the  ancient 
city  stood  exactly  where  Luke's  description  places  it. 
Dean  Stanley  has  corrected  his  own  blunder,  but  ex- 
pressed no  regret  for  his  rash  insinuation  against  the 
Evangelist.  Superficial  observation  has  in  more  cases 
than  the  above  tried  to  convict  the  sacred  writer  of  some 
inaccuracy  which  would  disprove  his  verbal  correctness; 
but  more  thorough  investigation  has  invariably  estab- 
lished his  accuracy  and  exposed  the  ignorance  of  the 
hasty  ciitic.  Few  books  have  been  tested  by  geography 
as  the  liible  has  been:  and  none  has  stood  the  test  as  it 
has  done.  It  has  been  questioned  and  cross-questioned, 
and  yet  of  no  inaccuracy  has  it  been  convicted.  It 
speaks  as  one  who  knows  every  fact  and  scene  thoroughly, 
and  who  is  not  at  all  concerned  about  some  seeming 
contradiction,  being  thoroughly  confident  that  sooner 
or  later  the  perfect  accuracy  of  every  word  would  be 
substantiated. 

*\<iiii<  iti'laturc. — "Local  names  (says  a  recent  writer)," 
whether  they  belong  to  provinces,  cities,  and  villages, 
or  are  the  designations  of  rivers  and  mountains,  are 
never  mere  arbitrary  sounds,  devoid  of  meaning.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  records  of  the  past,  inviting  and 
rewarding  a  careful  historical  interpretation.  In  many 
instances  the  original  import  of  such  names  has  faded 
away  or  has  become  disguised  in  the  lapse  of  ages; 
nevertheless  the  primeval  meaning  may  be  recoverable; 
and  wherever  it  is  recovered,  we  have  gained  a  symbol 
that  may  prove  itself  to  be  full  fraught  with  instruction ; 
for  it  may  indicate  emigrations,  immigrations,  the  co- 
mingling  of  races  by  war  and  conquest,  or  by  the  peace- 
ful processes  of  commerce;  the  name  of  a  district  or 
of  a  town  may  speak  to  us  of  events  which  written 
history  has  failed  to  commemorate.  A  local  name 
may  often  be  adduced  as  evidence  determinative  of  con- 
troversies that  otherwise  could  never  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion." 

In  addition  to  this  we  may  remark  that  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country,  the  shape,  colour,  position, 
grouping  of  its  hills  and  plains — with  their  natural  pro- 
perties—altogether apart  from  the  habits  or  necessities 


ancient  roads;  by  the  discovery  of  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other 
relics— in  short,  by  doing  at  leisure  and  systematically  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected,  or  done  only  in  a 
fragmentary  manner  by  the  occasional  unassisted  efforts  of 
hurried  and  inexperienced  travellers.  Who  can  doubt  that  if 
the  same  intelligence,  zeal,  knowledge,  and  outlay  were  applied 
to  the  exploration  of  Palestine  that  have  recently  been  brought 
to  bear  on  Halicarnassus,  Carthage,  Cyrene— places  without  a 
single  sacred  association,  and  with  little  bearing  on  the  Bible— 
the  result  would  be  an  enormous  accession  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  successive  inhabitants  of  Syria— Canaanite,  Israelite,  Roman 
—and,  in  consequence,  a  flood  of  light  over  both  Old  and  Now 

I  Testaments?" 

3  U'orJs  and  Places,  or  Etymological  Illustrations  of  History, 
Ethnology,  and  Giorim^ltji.     By  the  Rev.   Isaac  Taylor.     1S04. 
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of  its  inhabitants—  have  originated  many  of  the  desig-  ' 
nations  attached  to  localities  all  over  the  globe.    Thus, 
Lebanon  and  the  Alps  take  their  common  name  from  ' 
the  white  of  their  unchanging-  snow;  Cevennes  and  | 
Cheviot  from  the  lon<r  rid^e  of  their  prominent  hill; 
and   far  -  separated    kingdoms  are   linked    together  by 
resemblances  in  appearance  and  name. 

Palestine  is  distinguished  by  this  natural  nomencla- 
ture  more  than  any  other  countrv:  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Bible  names  is  resolvable  into  the  physi- 
cal  appearances  or  features  of  its  different  parts.  Rn- 
•niah  (like  the  German  Hohenwart  and  English  Helton) 
is  the  common  name  for  a  height  or  town  built  upon  a 
height.  Simeon.  Benjamin,  Manasseh,  Naphtali,  Eph- 
raim,  Gad.  and  Issuc-har,  had  each  its  Kamah  or  Ra 
moth;  which  in  most  cases  has  been  preserved  in  the 
modern  Er-Ram.  Almost  everv  tribe  had  its  Mizpeh 
or  Zephath  or  Zophim—  its  watch-city  or  watch-hill-- 
or  Scopus,  as  the  Romans  named  it  in  the  days  of  Jo- 
sephus.  In  Geba,  Gibeun.  and  Gibeah.  were  reeotr- 
nized  the  lesser  hills  or  hillocks:  and  in  the  ti/s.  the 
mounds  or  mere  rising  grounds. 

Besides  such  ///•"/"(•  names.  there  arc  numerous  cum- 
i:t/m  ones  which  tit  in  with  great  accuracy  into  tin- 
features  of  the  land,  and  bring  out  very  graphically 
its  different  parts.  There  is  Knnl,\  the  valley:  <!ni.  the 
ravine:  Mianli.  the  level;  Mii:n//n/i.  the  deep  dill: 
ttiklcali,  the  plain  or  at  rut  It:  Miflmr,  even  np-land: 
Xftartni,  an  even  low-land:  >'/«/</«/".  tin-  low  country: 
M'tdbuf,  the  desert;  Arn'mli.  the  dried-up  land  :./<.-•///- 
nwii,  the  waste-land;  ('/<•<•«/•  or  KiL/cur,  the  circular  part 
of  the  Jordan  valley.  These  are  all  names  deserip- 
tive  of  Inn-land  features  or  scenes.  (Sue  Stanley's  Sinai  ami 
1'alestme,  and  Robius.m's  Pliysi.-al  (;i-o.;rapliy  „(  Palatine.)  Such 
words  and  names  an  the  above  (apart  from  all  deserip- 
tions)  indicate  tin;  nature  of  the  countrv.  With  these 
alone  to  guide  us  we  might  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  its  physical  features.  These  features  are  so  fully 
inwoven  into  the  language,  and  come  out  so  vividly  in 
the  nomenclature,  that  the  etymology  of  names  would 
tell  us  what  to  expect  before  we  had  set  foot  on  th'- 
soil. 

Ji'i.iiix.  —  The  special  localities  famous  for  their  ruins 
have  been  noted  elsewhere  in  this  Dictionary.  But 
some  general  remarks  on  the  subject  are  not  unneces- 
sary.  In  striking  northward  from  Kgypt  through  the 
short  desert,  or  from  Sinai  through  the  long  one,  we 
find  ourselves  as  we  approach  Palestine  coming  upon 
ruins  —  kit  itrWi,  as  the  Arabs  call  them.  Iiorlxifi.  as  the 
ancient  Hebrews  called  them,  K/r.  ix.  !i;  Mai.  i.  t.  The 
old  Roman  road  into  Palestine  from  the  south  brings 
us  to  such  ruins  as  W/vdah  (El-AbdelU,  Ri-lolmth  (Ru- 
haibeh),  Elusa  (Halassah),  and  then  to  Beersheba,  now 
Bir-es-Seba—  all  of  them  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
patriarchs,  Romans,  Christians,  though  now  mite- 
nanted,  and  only  known  to  the  Moslem  bv  the  mere 

name.      Most  of  these  cities,    as  also  of  the  old  cities 

.  _   .       .  '. 

of  Palestine,  are  not  only  ruin*  as   we  understand  the 

word,  and  as  we  see    exhibited   in  Petra  or  Caesarea, 
but  mere  dvbri*,  as  if  they  had  been  pounded  to  pieces 

or  ground   into   powder.  '  At   Samaria  we  have  a  spe- 

1  h 

cimen  of  both  these  processes,  just  as  we  have  at  that 

finest  of  all  ruined  scenes.  Paestum  in  Italy,  where  three 
noble  temples  are  still  standing   erect,    while   the  soil 

for  scores  of  acres  around   seems   to  be   nothing  else 

& 
than  the  pulverized  city.     Very  many   of  the  ancient 

cities  of    Palestine   have   utterly   disappeared,    though 
VOL.  II. 


possibly  a  few  excavations  might  bring  their  foundations 
to  light.  Beersheba  is  a  mere  plain  of  undulating  debris, 
while  Hebron  and  Bethlehem  are  still  preserved.  Gil- 
gal  and  Jericho  have  totally  disappeared,  though  Bethel 
and  Anathoth  have  still  some  ostensible  ruins  and  nuid- 
houses  to  represent  them.  Gibeon  still  stands  upon  its 
hillock  in  the  plain  as  a  modern  town;  while  Shiloh,  on 
its  mountain-slope,  is  a  mass  of  ruin,  where,  however, 
you  can  trace  out  houses,  streets,  and  public  buildings. 
Several  of  the  modern  towns  have  deserted  their  old 
sites,  and.  generally  for  the  sake  of  greater  safety,  have 
crept  up  the  neighbouring  hill,  as  Sarat'end,  which  now 
represents  Sarepta,  The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  in  the  days 
of  our  Lord,  and  for  some  considerable  time  afterwards. 
(mite  fringed  with  cities,  while  on  its  surface  Roman 
galleys  floated  alongside  of  the  boats  of  fishermen.  Of 
all  these  Tabariyeh  (Tiberias  i  is  the  one  relic;  Kerak. 
Magdala.  Chora/in.  Bethstiida,  and  Capernaum  being 
all  nearly  vanished:  the  striking  ruins  of  Tcll-Hnni 
being  the  solitary  remnants  of  a  city  that  was  once  ''c.\- 
alted  to  heaven.''  The  long  stretch  of  sea-plain  from 
Sidon  to  Tyre  was  once  a  vast  chain  of  villas,  as  noble 
as  those  which  lined  the  Appian  \\.-iy  from  Rome  to 
the  Alban  Hills.  These  superb  Tynan  and  Sidoiiian 
palaces  have  been  swept  away.1  not  a  stone  left  upon 
another  of  all  their  marble  pride,  their  sole  monumenis 
bring  the  tesselated  pavement  which  your  horses'  hoot's 
are  tearing  up.  Jerusalem  too  is  a  ruin  more  thoroughly 
so  than  Rome:  for  Rome  is  tilled  with  the.  massive  me 
nmrials  of  its  lonner  greatness,  while  Jerusalem  lies  in 
heaps,  and  /ion  is  ploughed  as  a  field.  The  temples  of 
the  idols  still  stand:  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  has  dis- 


ith 


r  fort,  or  temp 


goalie.  —  save  the  old  Kalali,  or  castle  at  the  Jati'a  gate. 
which  perhaps  really  represents  the  ancient  Tower  of 
David,  certainly  not  1  1  ippicus.  The  land  is  ruined;  its 
cities  lie.  waste:  its  soil  washed  off;  its  very  rain  has  be- 
come  "  powder  and  dust:"  and  of  no  hind  could  it  lie  so 
truly  said  as  of  Palestine,  that  its  soil  is  as  much  the 
detrition  of  its  cities  as  of  its  hills  and  rocks.'-'  "  Thorns 
and  briers  have  come  up  upon  the  land;  yea,  upon  all 
houses  of  jo\-  in  the  joyous  city.  The  palaces  have 
been  forsaken;  the  forts  and  towers  have  been  for  dens, 
a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture  of  Hocks:  .  .  the  high- 
ways  lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man  ceaseth.  .  .  .  The 
land  niourneth  and  languisheth;  Lebanon  is  ashamed 
and  hewn  down,  Sharon  is  like  a  wilderness,  Bashan 
and  Carmel  have  shaken  off'  their  fruits.  .  .  .  /ion  lias 
said.  The  Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  Lord  hath 
forgotten  me.  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child. 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her 


piac^--  for  themselves,  Job  iu.  14,  Aor&a/i—  places  oiico  splendid, 
now  desolate.  It  is  the  same  word  as  is  so  often  used  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  "desolations"  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea. 

2,B^le"ntl'«  ^"a"ite  "V"  °-f  ^  ShVeSS  * 
scribed  by  Ue  Saulcy,  and  the  nuns  of  Jerash  (berasa),  ami  tlio 

wondroug  remains  of  the  Haiiran,  described  by  Professor  Porter, 
there  are  peculiar  relics  in  the  district  south  of  Hebron,  which 
we  have  not  wen  noticed.  They  are  scanty  but  very  massive, 
enormous  blocks  of  stone;  some  belonging  to  old  terraces 
old  houses,  or  perhaps  temples  and  gateways—  cyclopean  in  sue 
.llul  nj,urej  scattered  on  the  bare  hill-slope  in  disorder,  or  amid 
thick  brushwood  (almost  a  forest)  of  fir  and  privet  and  balliit. 
They  are  too  rude  to  be  either  Roman  or  Jewish.  In  all  likeli- 
»'«°d  they  are  «'«  ™'k  of  the  Anakim,  who  were  the  original 
occupiers  of  southern  Judah,  and  whose  chief  city  was  Kirjatn- 
Arba  (Hebron).  These  were  the  remains  of  "the  giants,  the 
sons  of  Anak.  who  came  of  the  giants,"  Nu.  xiii.  33. 
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womb  (  Yea,  they  may  forgot,  yet  will  I  not  forget  j  more  ornamental,  though  few,  except  the  Jewish,  con- 
thee.  Behold,  J  have  graven  tliee  upon  the  palms  of  tain  inscriptions.  The  graves  are  not  deep,  three  or 

my  hands;  thy  walls  arc  continually  before  me j  four  feet;  and  in  some  places,  for  protection  against  the 

Thy  waste  and  thy  desolate  places,  and  the  land  of  thy  jackals,  such  as  those  which -prosy!  round  Jerusalem, 
destruction,  shall  be  too  narrow  by  reason  of  the  inha-  large  stones  are  laid  over  the  body  (which  is  uncoffined). 
bitants,  ami  they  that  swallowed  tliee  up  shall  be  far  '  anil  wedded  firmly  in  before  the  earth  is  thrown  in. 
away."  The  wailing  practised  at  these  tombs  for  a  certain 

Tomb*.  In  Palestine  sve  Hud  the  monuments  of  the  length  of  time,  daily,  after  the  funeral,  by  groups  of 
dead  upon  far  visible  heights,  such  as  Nebi-Semsvil.  mourners,  some  real,  some  hired,  strikes  an  occidental 
Nebi-Daud,  Nebi-Lut,  Nebi-Musa.  generally  in  the  traveller.  Six  or  eight  white-robed  women  may  be 
form  of  a  Mahommedan  cv7//.  with  a  minaret;  for  it  is  seen  of  a  morning  sitting  on  a  tombstone:  they  are 
more  to  the  Moslem  than  to  the  Jew  or  Christian  that  silent;  then  they  raise  a  wailing;  then  they  chat:  then 
we  osve  these  memorials.  These  are  for  the  saints,  the  they  wail;  and  so  they  go  on  alternately  for  half  an 
canoni/ed  ones  of  the  Koran;  the  lesser  dead  are  be-  hour;  then  they  break  up  and  disperse  homeward, 
neath.  In  many  places,  frequently  in  connection  with  .  L'/uirrftcx.  —  The  towers  or  "high  places"  of  Baal. 
grave  yards,  we  find  a  «•<///  of  some  saint  whose  name  and  Moloch,  and  Ashtaroth,  were  probably  the  first 
and  history  are  unknown  to  us.  though  familiar  per-  "religious"  buildings  in  the  land.  Israel  swept  these 
haps  to  the  children  of  the  Prophet.  There  you  may  asvay  under  Joshua;  and  though  occasionally  they  were 
see  at  the  well-knosvn  hours  some  Moslem  at  his  prayer.-  reared  by  apo.-tatc  kings,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 


and   postures:   nor  need    you  fear  to  disturb  him:   he 
incapable  of  knowing  that  any  one  is  looking  at  Inn 


till  he  has  finished  the  n> 


Prayers   said  at   these 


tombs  of  saints  have  special  virtue.      Hut  besides  these 


hood  of  Jerusalem,  they  never  returned.  False  reli- 
gions never  resume  their  youth,  but  gradually  become 
extinct,  superseded  by  some  new  and  worse  inspiration 
)f  the  evil  one.  when  not  supplanted  bv  the  true. 


you  find  grave-yards  attached  to  the  towns  and  villages:  :  Then  came  the  synagogues,  profusely  scattered  through 
outside,  always,  intramural  burial  beiuu  almost  un-  the  land,  not  as  ris'als  of  the  temple,  or  imitations  of 
known.  Jerusalem  is  dotted  all  round  svith  these,  its  worship,  but  for  simple  prayer,  praise,  and  reading 
close  under  the  city  walls  chiefly:  but  also,  as  in  the  of  the  law:  svith  no  altar,  or  layer,  or  candlestick,  or 
case  of  the  Jews,  at  the  foot  of  Olivet,  where  the  tomb-  mercy-seat:  no  priestly  robes,  or  service,  or  instrumental 
stones  lie  thick  and  massive,  each  bearing  a  Hebrew  :  music.  No  doubt  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  the 
inscription.  At  Hebron,  the  Jewi.-h  burying-ground  soul  of  every  synagogue;  for  it  was  the  blood  upon  the 
is  equally  remarkable.  e>peeially  for  the  size  of  the  brazen  altar  that  rendered  synagogue-worship  possible 
stones,  which,  as  at  Jerusalem,  are  laid  flat,  not  set  i  and  acceptable:  but  still  the  house  upon  Moriah  stood 
erect.  The  Jewish  burying-ground  at  Tiberias  is  pecu-  'alone:  for.  like  the  frankincense  compounded  for  it- 
liarly  striking.  .It  is  close  by  the  lake,  to  the  south  of  i  golden  altar,  it  must  not  be  imitated:  all  imitation 
the  town,  and  covered  with  svell-inscribed  tombstones,  j  being  reckoned  counterfeit,  and  all  such  counterfeit 
formed  out  of  the  marble  pillars  and  architraves  which  '  impiety.  What  was  the  architecture  of  the  synagogues 
once  decorated  the  buildings  of  that  city  in  its  days  of  sve  do  not  know.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
splendour.1  There  lies  many  a  learned  as  well  as  many  .  it  was  otherwise  than  plain,  externally  or  internally: 
an  unlearned  Jew;  such  as  Maimonides.  from  Kgypt--  I  though  perhaps  the  Roman  believer,  the  centurion  of 
a  name  \vell  known  in  the  records  of  a  people  familiar  Capernaum,  who  ''loved  the  nation  and  built  the  syna- 
witli  histories  of  which  the  rest  of  the  svorld  kuo\\s  goo-ue,"  might  borrow  a  little  from  Greece  or  Rome  in 
nothing,  and  often  childishly  ignorant  of  events  and  ,  its  structure.  Once  and  again  in  the  days  of  the  kings 
characters  known  to  every  one  else.  'The  grave-yard  these  were  destroyed  by  the  invader — Assyrian.  Babv- 
of  Sebuxt!eh  (Samaria;  is  a  beautiful  spot,  commanding  Ionian.  Persian.  Moabite.  or  Ammonite:  "  they  burned 
a  noble  view  of  the  svhole  mountain-amphitheatre  in  up  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in  the  land."  Ps.lxxiv.fi, 


the  midst  of  which  the  city  is  placed,  svith  the  Mediter- 
ranean gleaming  through  some  of  the  depressions,  and 
overrun  svith  wild  plants  i  chiefly  the  iris),  which  have 
struck  root  in  every  crevice.  The  grave- yard  of  Nain 
(now  AV//i)  is  a  spot  of  great  interest.  The  little  town 
lies  between  Jebel-ed-Duhi  and  Tabor,  not  far  from 
Endor  (strange  juxtaposition!  the  raising  of  Samuel 
by  the  woman,  and  that  of  the  widow's  son  bv  Jesus); 
and  the  buryiug-pla.ee.  a  little  out  of  the  town,  is 


Besides  the  synagogues  -of  which  the  country  was  full 
-there  were  theological  seminaries  in  the  chief  towns, 
called  IMIi-.Mitli-uxli  (Lightfi><>t,Ilarm.  of  New  Testament,  and 
Fall  of  Jerusalem) ;  and  these  tsvo  must  have  constituted 
the  chief  public  buildings  in  the  cities  of  the  land;  for 
as  there  were  eis'il  officers  as  svell  as  sacred  teacher? 
connected  svith  the  synagogues,  there  was  no  need  for 
separate  courts  of  justice  or  basilicas,  such  as  the 
Romans  knesv  so  well  how  to  build.  The  Sanhedrim 


bably  the  same  to  which  the  funeral   procession  was  on  j  needed  no  separate  building  in  Jerusalem,  as  it  met  in 

the  temple,  in  the  room  Gazith;  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  capital,  when  it  migrated  to  Jabneh,  Usha, 
Shepharam,  Besharim,  Sipporis,  and  Tiberias  (not  to 
name  the  mythical  "ten  flittings"  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
rabbis),  it  probably  met  in  one  of  the  synagogues. 

When  the  Romans  ssvept  oft'  the  synagogues.  Chris- 
tian churches  rose  in  their  stead,  or  probably  the  syna- 
gogue was  transformed  into  the  church  in  many  places. 
But  certainly  the  land  swarmed  with  churches,  though 
of  their  size,  form,  or  architecture  we  have  no  record: 
those  erected  by  Constantino  at  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem not  being  in  any  way  representatives  of  the 


its  way  when  the  Son  of  God  met  it.  One  is  struck 
with  the  difference  betsveen  these  tombs  of  "the  land" 
and  those  of  the  desert.  The  latter  are  mere  slices  or 
slabs  of  unhewn  stone,  stuck  into  the  sand,  one  piece 
at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot,  with  shrubs,  such  as 
the  ritteii),  planted  betsveen.  In  ''the  land"  they  are 

1  The  Mahommedans  have  a  singular  tradition  that  Solomon 
was  not  buried  at  Jerusalem,  hut  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe 
rias.  "The  tomb  of  Suleyman  is  in  the  midst  of  a  sea,  in  a  palace 
excavated  in  a  rock"  (Dubeux's  Chronique  iJe  Tabari,  Orient. 
Transl.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  50.  57;  Lane's  ed.  of  Arab.  Nights,  vol.  iii. 
p.  10}),  a  Mahomme.lan  jumble  of  Solomon's  se:i  cut  out  of  the 
rock. 
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common  and  ruder  sanctuaries.  The  churches,  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  were,  like  the  worshippers  in 
them,  dependent  on  the  will  of  imperial  Koine.  Some- 
times it  was  the  synagogue  that  was  in  disfavour,  then 
the  churches  rose;  sometimes  it  was  the  church  that 
was  in  disfavour,  as  in  the  days  of  Julian,  and  then 
the  synagogues  rose.  One  emperor  pulled  down  the 
churches  (Lact.  de  Just.  v.  n;  De  Hurt.  Persec  eh.  \ii  sv.),  an- 
other rebuilded  them  ib.  ch.  xlviii.);  and  this  all  over  the 
Roman  empire,  till  every  country  under  the  sway  of 
Rome  was  covered  with  churches  i  Ku^eb.  on  the  Theoph. 
Lee's  tvansl.  p.  u'li),  referring  specially  to  his  own  ;it  Caesarea,  and 
another  at  Antioch).  These  wore  built  in  a  vast  variety 
of  places:  sometimes  in  a  town  or  village,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people;  sometimes  over  a  sacred  spot. 
such  as  at  Bethlehem:  sometimes  over  the  tombs  of 
martyrs.  They  were  often  hunt;'  nver  with  flowers,  and 
branches,  and  vine-leaves  (Jerome,  Kp.  iii .),  and  were  called 
by  a  wonderful  variety  <>f  names  — ecclesia,  ecelesias- 
teria,  dominicum,  kvriakon.  domus  columbae,  basilicao, 
anaktora,  temples,  conventicula.  conciliabula,  martyria, 
memoriae,  apostoliea.  inensae.  areae,  &<•.  From  the 
time  of  Constantine  these  seem  to  have  been  uncom- 
monly abundant  in  Palestine,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  multitude  of  sacred  places.  .Monasteries  of 
various  kinds  sprung  up;  there  were  eleven  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jericho,  and  four  such  establishments  at  Beth- 
lehem; Jerome  speaks  of  the  •'  multitude  of  brethren 
and  bands  of  monks"  at  Jerusalem.  Xeiiodochea.  or 
hospitals  for  strangers,  were  erected  in  various  places. 
Palestine  was  overflowed  with  anchorites,  monks,  and 
pilgrims  from  all  lands,  even  from  Britain  itself.  AN  hen, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  Mahommedans,  under  Omar, 
took  Jerusalem,  and  became  masters  of  Palestine,  they 
allowed  the  Christians  to  retain  their  existing  churches, 
on  the  promise  of  no  new  ones  being  erected;  no  great 
hardship  in  a  country  \\here  churches  were  in  number 
like  the  olives  of  the  hills  or  the  sycamores  of  the  vale. 
Then  the  church  ami  the  mosque  began  to  rival  each 
other,  thouu'h  to  what  extent  we  know  not.  Then  the 
crusades  poured  in,  and  for  a  century  the  church  pre- 
vailed over  the  mosque.  Attain  the  Moslem  tide  rolled 
in,  and  Salah-ed  din  (Saladin)  took  possession  of  the 
land,  which  from  that  day  to  this  has  remained  in  the 
Moslem  orasp.  It  is  now  the  minaret  that  shows  itself 
all  over  the  land,  and  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  proclaims 
daily  the  subjection  of  Judaea  to  the  religion  and  the 
sword  of  the  impostor.  X'ot  Jerusalem  alone,  but 
Palestine  all  over,  is  ''trod. leu  down  of  the  Gentiles.'' 
L  i.  xxi.  24,  and  by  the  worst  of  all  the  Gentiles. 

There  are  frequent  remains  of  ( 'hristian  churches, 
though  most  have  disappeared.  Besides  those  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem,  and  Xazareth  and  Samaria. 
which  have  been  kept  up  by  the  worshippers  of  succes- 
sive ages,  there  are  the  ruins  or  traces  of  others,  smaller 
and  greater:  as  at  Jacob's  well,  with  its  broken  granite 
columns;  Shiloh,  with  its  Corinthian  capitals:  and 
Sepphoris,  with  its  stones  upon  the  hill-top;  Tell-Hum 
(Capernaum),  with  ornate  architraves,  prostrate  and 
overgrown  with  nettles.  .Acre  is  said  to  exhibit  traces 
of  the  ruins  of  no  less  than  thirty  churches  (Webb's notes 

to  Larmoy's  Survey  of   Kgypt  and   Syria,  p    14.">).        The    ruins, 

both  Roman  and  Christian,  on  the  east  of  Jordan  are 
very  visible  and  remarkable.  From  not  having  been 
the  region  of  so  many  battle-fields,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  many  invaders  of  the  land  preferred 
other  routes,  the  remains,  of  ancient  times  have  been 


less  violently  disturbed.  Some  of  the  noblest  ruins  of 
antiquity  are  there.  There  is  Jerash  (Gerasa),  with  its 
four  miles  of  splendid  ruins;  Rostra,  Zauara,  Mis- 
sema,  Pama,  Heshban.  and  numerous  others,  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  that  region,  from  the  Hauran  to 

Jebal    i  see  Burckhardt,  Lord  Lindsay,  Keith,   Torter,   Graham). 

The  antiquities  of  Amman  are  full  of  interest,  being 
on  a  grander  scale  than  Jtrash.  Here,  in  the  midst  or 
lioman  theatres,  temples,  porticos,  baths,  there  are 
the  remains  of  several  (.'hristian  churches,  with  bell- 
towers  attached  t<i  them,  which  probably  had  afterwards 
been  converted  into  mosques,  as  intimated  by  the  niche 
in  the  south  wall  <>f  each  pointing  to  Mecca.  One 
•  •hurch  especially  still  survives  with  its  lofty  steeple, 
the  memorial  of  Christian  days.' 

But  these  ruins  of  (.'hristian  churches  are  not.  like 
cathedral  ruins  amongst  us,  the  roots  of  a  newer  and 
purer  Christian  architecture.  They  tell  that  the  name 
of  ChrUt  was  once  known  in  a  land  where  the  name  of 
Mahoinmed  now  prevails.  Vet  in  Palestine  there  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  religions,  and  ages,  and  tribes,  and 
edifices.  Once  the  high-places  of  Baal  and  Moloch: 
then  the  synagogue:  then  the  church:  then  the  mosque; 
now  a  mixture  of  all;  at  least  of  the  ruins  of  all." 

P/ii/tit-iil  fi'ttnn'3  ami  phenomena.— The  shore  of 
Palestine  is  sandy  rather  than  rocky:  though  here  and 
there,  as  at  Carmel  and  the  ladder  of  Tyre,  the  cliffs 
overhang  the  sea.  On  the  margin  of  her  tideless 
waters  one  finds  the  fragments  of  ancient  grandeur  in 
the  ruins  of  ( 'aesaiva  and  the  red  granite  columns  which 
are  strewed  aloni:  the  Phoenician  coast;  some  on  the 
shore,  some  under  the  waters,  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  remember  bathing  one  pleasant  afternoon  in  spring, 
and  marking  the  fishermen  pass  along  with  their  nets. 
The  shells  are  not  in  all  places  thickly  strewn,  nor  so 
large  as  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  delicate  and  pretty;  and 
one  feels  no  common  pleasure  in  gathering  shells  at 
Ashdnd.  A>hkelon,  Joppa.  or  the  Bay  of  Acre: 


The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  afford  some  small  dark- 
looking  shells:  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  well  strewn 
with  a  smaller  kind  about  the  size  of  peas,  but  with  no 
variety  in  colour  or  size.  The  '"blue"  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxv.  4; 
\.\vi  i,  .Vi-.,  is  properly  a  shell-fish,  or  the  colour  derived 
from  it  -the  feminine  noun  n^P,  tccficlith,  in  the  com- 
mon Hebrew,  and  •iVrr.  rJiilzi'in,  in  the  rabbinical, 
corresponding  to  the  H<li.r  inntli/m  of  Linnaeus,  a 
species  of  mussel  found  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
with  a  blue  shell,  from  which  the  caTulean  purple  is 
made  (Oescnius,  sub  voce).  The  Vulgate  and  Septuagint 
render  it  correctly  hi/adiitlihin,  raxivOivo's:  Coverdale 
'and  Luther),  after  Aben  Ezra,  incorrectly  "yellow 
silk"  r'yalowe  sylke'"). 

The  coast  of  Palestine  (unlike  Italy)  has  few  creeks 
or  bays:  the  hays  of  Acre  and  Beyrout  being  the  only 
two  of  any  size.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  unpro- 
tected harbours  of  Tyre  and  Jaffa  could  have  been  such 
important  places  in  early  ages.  But  perhaps  there  was 
more  protection  than  there  now  appears ;  and  it  is 
surmised  by  some  that  the  surf-beaten  rocks  of  Jaffa 


'  See  articles  "Over  the  Jordan,'  in  C'/triftian  Trwsury  for 
April  and  May.  18('..5. 

-  It  is  strange  t<>  read  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteen; h  centuries 
i  if  the  "  gray  friars  of  Mount  Syon,"  and  of  the  '•  father  warden 
of  Mount  Syon  "  (  PiilrtriiiKige  of  Sir  Richar'1  ffa;ilj'onle,  p.  15.  IS). 
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are  the  lemaius  of  a  great  breakwater,  constructed  by 
men  who  knew  more  about  navigation  than  we  give 
them  credit  for. 

The  "whirlwinds  in  the  south,"  referred  to  by 
Isaiah,  cli.  xxi.  1,  are  not  rare.  Both  in  the  desert  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  they  are  felt  with  great 
severity  at  times.  In  the  Sinaitic  desert  they  are 
violent,  as  they  sweep  unchecked  through  the  winding 
wadys,  bringing  men  and  camels  to  a  stand  (for  camels 
fear  wind);  but  as  the  sand  there  is  coarse,  and  does 
not  easily  rise,  they  are  less  dangerous  than  in  other 
places.  In  the  Ghor  they  nre  equally  fierce;  and  having 
finer  sand  to  deal  with,  they  raise  magnificent  brown 
rolumns.  anil  whirl  them  along:  sometimes  in  a  circle, 
sometimes  in  a  direct  line.  The  sight  of  these  vast 
revolving  pillars  from  the  heights  above  is  fine,  though 
you  feel  that  you  would  rather  be  out  of  the  choke  of 
the  sandy  whirl.  A  storm  in  Lebanon,  or  on  the 
Tyrian  sea-board,  is  certainly  not  without  its  terrors; 
but  somehow  it  is  more  like  a  home-blast,  and  therefore 
less  alarming.  The  "tempest  of  hail,"  the  "destroying 
storm,"'  and  the  "flood  of  mighty  waters  overflowing,'' 
Is.  xxviii.  2,  are  not  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Yet  it  is  of 
something  very  terrible  that  the  prophet  says,  "Thou 
shalt  be  visited  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  with  thunder,  and 
with  earthquake,  and  great  noise,  with  storm  and  tem- 
pest, and  the  flame  of  devouring  fire,"  Is.  xxi.\.  c. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  very  remarkable  echoes  in 
Palestine,  like  that  of  Lurley  on  the  Rhine,  or  of 
Brussels  answering  fifteen  times,  or  Woodstock  Park- 
twenty.  But  in  a  land  of  such  sinuous  dales  and  bald 
cliff's,  echoes  are  common  enough.  In  the  Sinaitic 
desert  we  remember  the  frequent  mirth  of  our  Arab 
guides,  as  they  sought  by  shouts  or  responsive  songs  to 
startle  us  by  awaking  some  echo,  as  we  passed  slowly 
on  between  the  bare  rocks  that  rose  like  walls  on  either 
side.  We  remember  also  one  night  of  matchless 
grandeur,  in  connection  with  the  echoes  of  Palestine. 
Our  tents  were  pitched  in  the  south  bend  of  the  Bay  of 
Acre,  between  that  town  and  Mount  Carmel.  The 
storm,  which  had  been  gathering  all  day,  burst  upon 
us  at  midnight.  Mash  upon  flash  lighted  up  our  tents, 
like  the  sun  at  noon.  But  the  roar  of  the  thunder  was 
appalling.  It  seemed  to  begin  at  Carmel,  roll  round 
to  Lebanon,  pass  northward  along  its  ridges;  and  then, 
completing  its  circle,  to  return  to  us  by  the  sea,  with 
echo  upon  echo  filling  up  the  interval  of  the  peals. 
There  is  a  strong  echo  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
between  the  Damascus  gate  ami  the  north- east  angle 
of  the  city  wall.  There  is  another  mentioned  by 
Osburn  (Palestine,  p.  33:>),  as  proceeding  from  a  singular 
cavity  in  Mount  Ebal,  right  opposite  Geritzim.  But 
travellers  in  general  have  not  noted  such  phenomena. 

The  "  breach  read}'  to  fall,  swelling  out  in  a  high 
wall,  whose  breaking  cometh  suddenly  at  an  instant/' 
Is.  x\x.  is,  is  not  uncommon  anywhere;  but  is  much  more 
common  in  a  country  like  Palestine,  where  the  walls 
are  thinly  built ;  often  high,  and  of  dry  stone.  We 
remember  a  dry  wall,  outside  Hebron,  surrounding  one 
of  its  vineyards,  which  we  were  rather  afraid  to  pnss. 
as  its  swollen  side  seemed  just  on  the  point  of  giving 
way.  The  many  allusions  to  the  breaking  of  the 
potter's  vessel,  Ps.  ii.;  Is.  xxx.  14,  find  illustrations 
all  throughout  Palestine,  and  in  the  desert  region 
which  the  patriarchs  occupied,  immediately  adjoining 
Palestine  on  the  south.  At  Ruhaibeh,  Bir-es-Seba, 
and  many  places  now  quite  deserted,  we  found  large 


quantities  of  broken  earthenware;  some  perhaps  Ro- 
man,  some  Jewish;  but  we  do  not  remember  a  sherd 
large  enough  "to  take  water  out  of  the  pit,''  Is.  xxx.  14, 
though  some  fragments  were  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
our  Arabs  to  "  take  fire  from  the  hearth"  (ib.)  The 
traveller  in  Italy,  who  has  visited  the  ruined  temples  of 
Paestum,  will  remember  that,  for  acres  around,  the  soil 
is  mixed  with  fragments  of  old  Roman  earthenware; 
and  though  the  only  traces  of  the  "  biferi  rosaria  Paesti  " 
are  the  few  wild  roses  that  grow  scantily  here  and 
there,  he  may  fill  his  bag  with  old  earthen  vessels, 
which  he  can  suppose,  if  he  chooses,  once  to  have 
graced  the  villas  of  Virgil  or  Cicero. 

The  lion  no  more  haunts  the  banks  of  Jordan,  nor 
"comes  up  from  its  swellings,"  Je.  xlix.  in;  1. 44;  nor  are 
there  forests  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem 
in  which  it  can  wait  for  its  prey,  as  there  must  have 
been  in  the  days  spoken  of  by  the  prophet.  Je.  v.  u.  The 
"wolf  of  the  evenings"  (Je.  v.  u)  is  still  there,  as  we 
heard  more  than  once.  The  "leopard"  (ib.)  is  still  to 
be  found  in  some  parts,  though  we  saw  none,  nor  could 
exactly  understand  how  it  would  "  watch  over  their 
cities."  The  cries  of  the  "jackal  "we  have  often 
heard,  and  seen  the  "eagle  hastening  to  its  prey." 
The  bear  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  rocky  heights 
of  Bethel,  2  Ki.  ii.  24;  nor  in  the  ravines  around  Beth- 
lehcm,  as  in  the  days  of  David,  \  Sa.  xvii.  34.  The  wild 
beasts  liave  not  multiplied  with  the  diminished  popula- 
tion; and  the  land  lies  silent  as  well  as  desolate;  man 
ami  beast  are  few. 

For  climate,  temperature,  seasons,  winds,  and  atmo- 
sphere, the  reader  will  require  to  consult  Barclay,  and 
specially  Robinson's  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine 
(p.  263-283). 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  earthquakes  of  Pales- 
tine is  treated,  though  not  very  largely,  in  the  above 

work  (p.  290-299 1.1 

Manufactures. — Of  manufactures  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word  (seeing  the  word  has  come  to  mean 
a  thing  not  made  by  the  hand,  but  by  machine  and 
steam  power),  the  ancient  world  knew  little,  though  the 
"looms  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,"  as  well  as  those  of 
Greece  and  Egypt,  were  but  specimens  of  a  manufac- 
turing agency,  more  extensive  than  we  think.  The 
"needlework"  of  the  northern  Canaanites  is  celebrated 
in  Deborah's  song,  Ju.  v.  3d;  and  embroidery  of  various 
kinds,  as  well  as  weaving,  was  well  known  in  Pales- 
tine, Ex.  xxviii.  30;  xx.\v.  35;  as  was  the  "weaver's 
shuttle"  in  the  land  of  I'z,  Job  vii.  6.  The  priestly  robes 
were  to  be  "woven"  (J'I'N  n\rrp,  the  work  of  the  shuttle 
or  weaver),  though  some  of  them  were  also  em- 
broidered.2 It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Jews  were 

1  We  may  notice  here,  in  connection  with  earthquakes,  Mat. 
viii.  21,  rendered  in  our  Bible,  "there  arose  a  great  tempest  in 
the  sea."  As  the  word  is  tru/rftof,  which  in  all  other  places 
means  earthquake,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  agitation 
of  the  water  was  produced  by  one  of  these  earthquakes  which 
have  so  often  visited  that  sea. 

•  The  "seamless  robe"  (•X.ITMV  Kppa.<?os,  Jn.  xix.),  "untouched 
by  needle,"  sole  offspring  of  the  loom  (tifatro;).  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  these  prie.My  garments  described  in  Exodns,  and  might 
be  the  symbol  of  priesthood.  Chrysostom  (and  Theophylact 
following  him)  says,  that  in  Palestine,  they  take  pieces  of  cloth 
and  put  them  together  by  veavinfj — Sio  paxr,  ff-ju.pa.M.ot'?'.;  ci>Tu; 
v-^otivovri  TO.  Ifj.a.riK  (Homily  on  the  place).  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  fulfil  the  description  of  the  Evangelist,  and  does  not 
explain  the  weaving  of  two  pieces  into  one.  The  fullest  discus- 
sion on  this  point  is  by  Bynaens,  who  has  bestowed  nearly  twenty 
quarto  pages  on  the  robe  without  seam  (Bynaeus,  De  Morte  Jesu 
Ckristi,  vol.  iii.  p.  323-341). 
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more  skilful  with  the  needle,  the  distaff,  and  the  loom  i 
than  we  give  them  credit  for.  Though  they  might  not 
rival  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  Go.  xli.  42;  Eze.  xxvii.  7,  yet 
no  doubt  they  learned  something,  both  from  Phoenicia 
and  EiTpt,  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  as  well  as 
dyeing  cloth,  whether  it  wyere  cotton,  or  linen,  or  silk.1 
The  former  for  its  dyes  and  the  latter  for  its  stuffs 
stand  unrivalled  to  this  day.  "The  fine  texture  of  the 
Egyptian  linen  is  fully  proved  by  its  transparency,  as 
represented  in  the  paintings  and  by  the  statements  of 
ancient  writers,  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  and  by  the 
wonderful  texture  of  a  piece  found  near  Memphis,  part 
of  which  is  in  my  possession.  In  general  quality  it  is 
equal  to  the  finest  now  made;  and  for  the  evenness  of 
its  threads,  without  knot  or  break,  it  is  far  superior 
to  any  modem  manufacture.  It  has  in  the  inch  ;">1<> 
threads,  or  27'l  double  threads  in  the  warp  and  lid  in 
the  woof.  Pliny  mentions  four  kinds  of  linen  parti- 
cularly noted  in  Egypt  —  the  Tanitic,  the  Pelusiac,  the 
Butine,  and  the  Tentyritic;  and  the  same  fineness  of 
texture  was  extended  to  the  nets  of  Egypt,  which  were  | 
so  delicate  that  they  could  pass  through  a  man's  rin--. 
and  a  single  person  could  carry  a  sufficient  number  to 
surround  a  whole  wood''  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  GO. 
"The  microscope  has  decided  what  no  one  ever  doubted  ' 
in  Jv_:'vpt,  that  the  mummy  cloths  are  limn"1  (Ilii.l. 
P.  U2).  It  is  curious  to  find  that  while  the  manufac- 
turing trade  left  Palestine  in  the  middle  a^'es,  the 
ili/ri//!/  trade  continued  there,  in  different  parts,  and 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  Such  jottings  as  the 
following  we  find  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela :  ''St.  Ceorge. 
the  ancient  Luz:  one  .Jew  only,  a  dyer  by  profession,  i 
The  dyeing  house  (at  .Jerusalem)  is  rented  by  the  year: 
and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  on  the  trade  is 
purchased  from  the  king  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem, 
two  hundred  of  whom  dwell  in  one  corner  of  the  citv. 

under  the  Tower  of  David Twelve  Jews,  dyer* 

by  profession,   live  at  Bethlehem.    .       .    .    Beth   Xul.i,  ! 
which  is  now  the  city  of  the  priests;  the  two  Jews  who 

live  here  are  dyers Jaffa,  one  Jew  only,  a  elver 

by    profession,    lives    here Serain,    the  ancient 

Jczreel:  one  .Jewish  inhabitant,  a  dyer  by  profession." 

There  are  also  soap  manufactories  in  different  parts 
of  Palestine,  such  as  Jerusalem  and  Xtihlus.  At 
Hebron  there  is  a  considerable  manufactory  of  skin- 
bottles;  and  the  traveller  will  notice  large  fields  covered 
with  little  black  patches  dike  a  bleach-field),  which  i 
are  the  skins  of  pigs  laid  out  to  dry  in  the  sun,  as  part 
of  the  preparation  for  being  made  into  water- vessels. 

But  all  these  manufactures  are  on  a  small  scale,  as 
capital  is  awanting.  and  the  demand  is  not  great. 
How  far  Palestine  has  in  it  materials  and  facilities 
which  might  raise  it  into  a  manufacturing  country  we 
need  not  stay  to  inquire.  In  the  north  it  has  water- 
power  in  great  abundance,  but  not  in  the  south;  and 
from  want  of  coals  steam  could  not  be  made  to  supply 
this  deficiency. 

Distances. —  It  was  the  Roman  who  introduced  the 
milestone  into  Palestine;  and  hence,  while  in  Scripture 
distances  are  generally  measured  by  "day's  journey,' 
at  least  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  are  afterwards 
noted  by  "stadia"'  or  furlongs,  "millia"  or  miles. 


1  Martial  speaks  of  the  Tyriae  lacernae,  tlie  Sindon  Tyria,  and 
of  the  Sidoniae  conchae,  and  the  Tyria  lana;  also  of  the  lanae 
sequaces  of  E&vpt;  and,  describing  bedroom  embroidery,  says— 

victa  est 

Fectine  Niliaco  jam  Babylonia  acus. 


"leucti"  'Du  I'ange  gives  leiica  —  French  licu.c  = 
league;  Stephens  in  his  Latin  I'/icnam-us  gives  Ictica, 
mille  et  quingentorum  passuum.1)  In  Josephus  we  find 
both  Jewish  and  Roman  measurements.  In  the  Peu- 
tinger  map  it  is  simply  miles:  in  the  Bourdeaux 
traveller,  in  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  is  miles,  and 
parts  of  miles,  according  to  the  Roman  computation. 
With  the  Persian  (in  the  sixth  century),  came  in  the 
Jn~'-i«iii;i,  the  Creek  irapaady-yris,  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  lyy  the  Mahommedans  both  in  Palestine  and 
elsewhere.  Elm  Haukal  in  the  tenth  century,  Bc,- 
hadin  in  the  twelfth,  and  Ahulfeda  in  the  fourteenth, 
use  miles  and  para.-angs:  and  the  Christian  pilgrims 
sometimes  miles,  and  some  "hours,"  and  ''davs."  It 
would  seem  that  the  good  Roman  roads,  accurate 
measurements,  and  speedy  travelling  made  miles  and 
stadia  the  more  eligible  and  natural  ;-  whereas  in 
modern  Syria,  \\here  the  roads  have  vanished,  and 
distances  are  not  carefully  reckoned  up,  things  have 
got  back  to  their  old  Jewish  "day's  journey,"  a 
distance  which,  at  camel's  pace,  as  in  the  desert,  may 
amount  to  twenty -two  or  twenty  -  four  miles  (ten 
hours  at  a  little  above  two  miles  an  hour)  ;  or  tit 
horse's  pace,  without  roads,  as  in  Svria,  may  amount 
to  above  thirty  (ten  hours  at  about  three  miles  tin 
hour).  Of  rourse  these  are  «n  nti/fii.  Both  man  and 
horse  can,  when  occasion  requires,  increase  their  speed, 
when  there  is  no  baggage.  It  is  the  baggage  mule 
that  may  he  said  to  determine  the  average.  The 
post  from  Bey  rut  to  .Jerusalem  (by  a  native  runner) 
used  to  take  about  four  days,  which  is  nearly  forty 
miles  a  clay.  X<>t  that  the  Easterns  love  speed,  or 
even  appreciate  it  (though  of  late  they  have,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  English,  set  up  horse-racing  at  Cairo).  The 
Moslem  proverb  tells  us  that  all  haste  is  from  Satan; 
and  it  requires  some  strong  motive  to  make  a  native 
of  Egypt  or  Syria  quicken  his  pace. 

The  posts  in  Bible  clays  used  to  lie  either  men  or 
dromedaries;  both  of  which,  we  may  acid,  will  keep  a 
mnrecontlniiuiig  speed  than  horses,  even  though  they  may 
not  lie  able  to  cope  with  these  for  the  first  hour  or  two. 
•  Job  mentions  the  jmxf,  and  in  Esther  we  read  of  the 
/Hixfx  going  out  literally  "the  runners"  (c'STT),  K**. 
iii.  i.">;  .le.  li.  :ii;  .ini)  ix.  •_'."> — just  as  we  see,  both  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine-,  to  this  day — shaggy  figures,  bare-legged, 
with  sheepskin  cloak,  and  staff  in  hand,  and  bundle  of 
letters  tied  up  in  a  cotton  pocket-handkerchief.  The 
modern  A\-//ti*ta  (Arabicized  pnxf)  of  Palestine  is 
probably  little  different  from  the  ancient  rnf:  in  ap- 
pearance or  in  speed.  Of  course  this  applies  only  to 
inland  parts:  the  steamer  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and 
the  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Suez,  having  sup- 
planted man,  horse,  and  dromedary.  The  anijarcia 
(ayydpfia,  Mat.  v.  41),  or  compulsory  postage  service  of 
ancient  times,  is  still  in  use  in  the  countries  under  Ma- 
hommedan  rule  (Kitto's  Bible  Readings,  vol.  v.  140;  Liglitfoot  on 
Mat.  v.  tl). 

Boundaries. — The  boundaries  of  Palestine  are  thus 
descril>ed  by  Moses: — "Then  your  south  quarter  shall 
be  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  along  by  the  coast  of 
Edom,  and  your  south  border  shall  be  the  outmost 
coast  of  the  salt  sea  eastward.  And  your  border  shall 
turn  from  the  south  to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim,  and 
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pass  on  to  /.in:  and  the  ^oiiig  forth  thereof  shall  be 
from  the  south  to  Kadesh-barnea,  ami  shall  go  on  to 
Hazar-addar,  ami  pass  on  to  Axnioii.  Ami  the  border 
shall  fetch  a  compass  from  A/inon  unto  the  river  of 
Egypt,  and  the  nonius  out  <>f  it  shall  he  at  the.  sea. 
And  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  even  have  the 
great  sea  for  a  border:  this  shall  be  your  west  border. 
And  this  shall  be  your  north  border:  from  the  great 
sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  yon  mount  Hor.  From 
mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out  your  border  unto  the 
entrance  of  Hamath:  and  the  ^oinu's  forth  of  the  border 
-hall  be  to  Zedad.  And  the  border  shall  1:0  on  to 
Ziphroii.  and  the  o-oings  out  of  it  shall  he  at  Ha/.ar- 
enan  :  this  shall  be  your  north  border.  And  ye  shall 
point  out  your  east  bonier  from  Hazar-enan  to  She- 
pham.  And  the  coast  shall  go  down  from  Shepham  to 
Tviblah.  on  the  east  side  of  Ain:  and  the  border  shall 
der-eend,  and  shall  reach  unto  the  side  of  the  s.-a  oi 
( 'hinncreth  eastward.  And  the  border  shall  u'o  down 
to  Jordan,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  salt 
sea:  this  shall  be  your  land,  with  the  coasts  thereof 
round  about,"  Xu.  xxxiv.  2 -i-j.  These  boundaries  varied 
in  different  ages  and  reigns:  being  considerably  widest 
in  the  days  of  Solomon.  The  length  must  have  been 
upwards  of  1  7"  miles,  and  the  breadth,  at  its  widest. 
upwards  of  in).  The  whole  area  was  between  IL'.IHMI 
and  I:>.UIHI  square  miles.  Its  population  at  present 
is  under  1,000,000;  in  ancient  times  it  varied  from 
2,000,000  or  :!. 01111.0110  to  double  that  number.  It  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  Jews  now  in  the 
land,  though  principally  confined  to  the  four  sacred 
cities,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  and  Safed;  vet 
they  are  scattered  through  the  land:  and  there  are  one 
or  two  villages  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  boast  that  they  have  never 
been  disturbed,  but  have  lived  on.  through  Roman  and 
Saracen  rule,  from  the  days  of  their  own  monarchy. 
This  tradition  of  theirs  is  worth  inquiry  into:  and  we 
call  attention  to  it  specially,  because  not  noticed  bv 
writers  on  Palestine. 

The  soil  hies  desolate:  but  with  immense  capabilities; 
waiting  to  be  recultivated.  Yet  what  can  be  done 
for  it  so  long  as  the  Moslem  holds  it?  All  nations 
seem  to  have  their  eyes  on  it.  and  are  making  purchases 
of  land  in  it;  with  what  result  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  patrimonial  interest  which  the  Jew  has  in  it  seems 
overlooked  by  all. 

[As  works  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
Palestine,  we  name  those  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome,  Adrichomins, 
Quaresmius,   Reisner,    Reland,    Seetzen,    Hitter,    Rosenmuller, 
Schwarz.     As  works  of  a   more  general  kind,    we   nviy  notice 
Burtkhardt'3  Trar>l*  ;  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible;   Robinson's 
Biblical  R<f:o,-cht.-;   I)e  SankVs  ,Y«.v(<f,V>  .•  Van  de  Velde's  - 
and  Paltstinf;  Stanley's  Sinai  <'nd  Pvlsli,,e;  Stewart's  Tin!  o/i-/ 
Khaii  ;    Barclay's  City  -.ft!,,-  Ci,\ot   £;,,,,,•   Osburn's   Palestine; 
De  Vogue,   L«  Eglises  de  '<>    Tern  S"iatf :  Thomson's  Land  en,,/ 
Book;    Porter's  Handbook:   Mill's  Xo.lili'*;    Tristram's  Ln;\<l  ,:f 
Israel;  De  Sauley's  Jerusalen  a*  it  is  (his  second  visit  to  Pales 
tine,  in  lsr.3  iU);   Frankel's  Ji.u-s  in   tin    EC*'.     These  are  some 
of  the  principal  books.     The  lesser  works  (some  of  them  vain 
able)  are  almost  innumerable.     They  consi>t  chi.'tly  of  books  of 
travel  ]  [H.  11.] 

PALMER-WORM  [zu.  <i«;ailt].  This  is  evidently 
the  name  of  some  insect  which  devours  cultivated 
vegetation,  and  whose  ravages  are  so  extensive,  from 
the  multiplication  of  the  individuals,  as  to  be  a  public 
calamity.  The  Lord  by  the  prophet  Amos  admonishes 
Israel  thus:  '-I  have  smitten  you  with  blasting  and  ! 
mildew;  when  your  gardens,  and  your  vineyards,  and 
your  fig-trees,  and  your  oliva-trees  increased,  the  • 


palmer-worm  devoured  them  :  yet  have  ye  not  returned 
unto  me.  saith  the  Lord."  Am.  iv.  <>.  Two  passages  in 
•Joel,  di.  i.  4,  and  ii.  LV,,  make  mention  of  the  same  insect 
in  connection  with  other  devastators,  some  of  which 
are  certainly  of  the  locust  tribe.  And  as  in  the  former 
of  these  the  <iuzatn  is  represented  as  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  locust  in  time,  Gesenius  understands  it  as  the 
larva  stage  of  that  terrible  insect. 

The  LXX.  in  all  the  three  passages  translate  ijazam 
by  KO.U.TTYI.  by  which  the  (i reeks  expressed  what  we 
call  a  caterpillar:  that  is,  properly,  the  worm-like  form 
which  is  assumed  by  insects  of  the  order  Lcpnloptim 
(i.f.  butterflies  and  moths)  in  their  earliest  active  stage. 
It  is  true  the  English  version  gives  "caterpillar"  in 
two  of  these  passages  as  the  equivalent  of  another 
Hebrew  word,  chasil  (see  CATERPILLAR):  but  this  seems 
certainly  to  be  some  winged  species  of  the  Gn/llichr. 


f)  and  its  Caterpillar. 


The  etymologists  derive  the  Hebrew  word  from  a  root 
signifying  to  shear,  or  from  one  meaning  to  fit.  Either 
of  these  ideas  would  apply  as  well  to  the  mode  of  eat- 
ing of  the  caterpillar  as  to  that  of  the  locust,  the  action 
of  the  jaws  being  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases.  Both 
insects,  when  in  numbers,  shear  away  the  leaves,  slice 
after  slice,  and  leaf  after  leaf,  until  the  plant  is  com- 
pletely shorn  of  its  verdure,  when  it  either  dies,  or 
becomes  at  least  incapable  of  bearing  fruit  for  that 
season. 

The  English  word  palmer-  w<  rm  is  provinciallv  used 
for  the  hairy  muff-like  caterpillar  of  the  great  tiger- 
moth  (Arctia  raja):  at  least  in  our  childhood  we  were 
accustomed  to  hear  that  particular  species,  and  no 
other,  so  designated.  This  is  a  very  indiscriminate 
and  voracious  feeder,  but  we  never  heard  of  its  attack- 
ing cultivated  plants  in  such  numbers  as  to  produce 
the  slightest  alarm.  Indeed,  we  much  doubt  whether 
any  single  species  would  devour  indiscriminately  plants 
with  qualities  so  different  as  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  vine, 
and  the  fruits  of  an  oriental  "garden." 

Perhaps,  however,  we  need  not  look  for  any  precise 
species:  but  may  understand  the  word  to  bear  a  sense 
as  wide  and  general  as  its  Greek  or  English  equi- 
valent: and  to  include  several  species  of  caterpillars, 
all  having  this  in  common,  a  greedy  devouring  of  cul- 
tivated produce,  and  a  preternatural  multiplication  of 
their  numbers. 

The  larva;  of  many  lepidopterous  insects  are  suffi- 
cientlv  destructive  to  our  crops.  On  the  Continent  the 
buckwheat  is  sometimes  quite  cut  off  by  the  caterpillar 
of  a  moth  (Ar/rotis  tritici),  which  afterwards  devours 
the  rye  sown  to  replace  the  buckwheat.  The  millet 
crop  is  often  much  injured  by  the  larva  of  Boti/s  si/a- 
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cealis,  and  in  America  the  guinea-corn  suffers  from 
that  of  Noctuafruyiperda.  The  caterpillar  of  PiimU* 
frumentalis  is  a  dreadful  pest  in  some  parts  of  Jtussia. 
devouring  the  spring  corn  down  to  the  rout. 

An  exceedingly  common  moth  in  gardens  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer  is  the  gamma- moth  \P/t<sia 
(/ammo),  easily  recognized  by  its  bearing  on  each  wing 
a  Greek  7,  in  silver  on  dark  brown.  "This  creature 
affords  a  pregnant  instance  of  the  power  of  Providence, 
to  let  loose  an  animal  to  the  work  of  destruction  and 
punishment.  Though  common  with  us,  it  is  seldom 
the  cause  of  more  than  trivial  injury:  but  in  the  year 
1735  it  was  so  incredibly  multiplied  in  1- Vance  as  to 
infest  the  whole  country.  On  the  great  roads,  wherever 
you  cast  your  eyes  you  might  see  vast  numbers  tra- 
versing them  in  all  directions  to  pass  from  field  to 
field;  but  their  ravages  were  particularly  felt  in  the 
kitchen- gardens,  where  they  devoured  everything, 
whether  pulse  or  pot-herbs,  so  that  nothing  was  left 
besides  the  stalks  and  veins  of  the  leaves.  The  credu- 
lous multitude  thought  they  were  poisonous,  report 
affirming  that  in  some  instances  the  eating  of  them 
had  been  followed  by  baneful  effects.  ]n  consequence 
of  tliis  alarming  idea,  herbs  were  banished  for  several 
weeks  from  the  soil] is  of  Paris.  Fortunately  these 
destroyers  did  not  meddle  with  the  corn,  or  famine 
would  have  followed  in  their  train. " 

In  our  pastures  we  occasionally  sutf'er  from  the 
Jarvie  of  a  moth  called  <_'/«! i'(t<t.<  '/''('»«»<X  "Jn  the 
years  174o.  1741.  ]74l_',  171>.  1741'.  they  multiplied  so 
prodigiously,  and  committed  such  ravages,  in  manv 
provinces  of  Sweden,  that  the  meadows  became  quite 
white  and  dry,  as  if  a  Hre  had  passed  over  them.  This 
destructive  insect,  though  found  in  this  country,  is 
luckily  scarce  amount  us:  but  our  northern  neigh- 
bours appear  occasionally  to  have  suticivd  greatly  from 
it.  in  17.V.I.  and  again  in  IMI-J,  the  high  sheep-farms 
in  Tweeddale  were  dreadfully  infested  with  a  cater- 
pillar, which  was  probably  the  larva  of  this  moth: 
spots  of  a  mile  square  were  totally  covered  by  them, 
and  the  grass  devoured  to  the  root.  In  ]>:i."i  the 
larva'  of  this  moth  so  infested  .some  districts  in  Pohemia. 
that  Prince  Clary,  by  employing  two  hundred  men  for 
four  and  a  half  days,  collected  twenty-three  bushel.-. 
computed  to  contain  four  and  a  half  millions  of  cater 
pillars.'" 

The  vine  sutlers  from  the  ravages  of  several  species 
of  a  pretty  genus  of  hawk-moths  named  J't-in'i-ix.  In 
the  Crimea,  as  soon  as  the  buds  open  in  spring,  the 
caterpillars  eat  their  way  into  them,  selecting  princi- 
pally the  fruit-buds,  and  thus  destroying  the  cluster  in 
the  germ.  T\\o  or  three  of  these  larva-,  wandering 
from  bud  to  bud,  will  commit  such  an  amount  of  mis- 
chief, that  the  vine  will  neither  bear  fruit,  nor  produce 
a  sightly  shoot  the  succeeding  season.  A  similar  but 
distinct  species  performs  similar  exploits  in  Italy;  and 
other  lurvie  either  eat  the  young  grapes,  or  prevent 
their  development,  by  enwrapping  them  in  thick  and 
unsightly  webs;  while  yet  another,  too  common  in 
France  (Toi'tris  rita/ia),  gnaws  off  the  leaves  and 
clusters  at  the  base  of  the  foot- stalk. 

Some  destructive  caterpillars  are  more  general  feeders. 
The  larva  of  a  butterfly  (Picrix  i-ntfiii/!\,  sufficiently 
rare  with  us  to  be  a  valued  prize  to  English  entomo- 
logists, by  whom  it  is  called  the  black-veined  white,  is 
but  too  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  In 
Germany  it  attacks  the  orchards  and  hedges,  which  in 


1791  were  quite  stripped  °f  their  foliage  by  this  de- 
predator. 

That  of  a  moth  called  l\irtlte*'ni  anrilina  is  another 
destructive  insect,  as  is  that  of  C'/isi<jca)»pa  neitttria. 
I'.oth  of  these  are  common  with  us.  and  frequently 
attract  attention  by  their  habit  of  covering  fruit-trees 
with  great  irregular  webs,  almost  as  strong  as  cloth, 
within  which  resides  a  colony  of  caterpillars,  devouring 
tlie  leaves  till  they  have  completely  stripped  the  tree. 
In  certain  seasons  they  increase  immensely,  and  destroy 
the  fruit  crop,  besides  exciting  superstitious  terrors  in 
tlie  minds  of  the  vulgar.  31  r.  Curtis,  who  has  written 
an  elaborate  history  of  the  former  of  these  caterpillars, 
informs  us.  that  in  one  day  eighty  bushels  of  them 
were  collected  and  burned,  in  the  parish  of  Clapham. 
They  chiefly  abounded  on  the  hawthorn,  oak.  elm. 
sloe,  rose,  bramble,  apple,  pear,  and  plum. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  species  which 
occasioned  much  popular  alarm  in  France  in  17ol. 
The  oaks,  elms,  and  hawthorn  hedges  looked  as  if  a 
burning  wind  had  passed  over  them,  and  scorched  up 
all  their  foliage;  for  the  insect  eating  only  one  mem- 
brane, in  order  to  get  at  the  green  parenchyma,  the 
remainder  curled,  shrivelled,  and  became  brown.  The 
fruit-trees  were  despoiled  of  their  leaves,  and  the  fruit 
fell  prematurely:  so  that  the  parliament  issued  edicts 
compelling  people  to  colled  and  destroy  them;  but 
the  weather  changing  to  cold  rain,  the  matter  was  soon 
taken  out  of  human  hands,  and  in  a  few  days  not  one 
could  he  found.1 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  >ho>v  how  efficient  a 
scourge  the  caterpillar  may  become  in  the  hand  of  an 
offended  Cod.  |r.  H.  <:.] 

PALM-TREE  [17,7  (tamur).  0oiV<£ ].  The  palms  are 
the  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  With  the  cylin- 
drical stein,  unbroken  by  brandies,  springing  high  into 
the  air.  and  unfurling  a  canopy  of  enormous  leaves, 
fan-shaped  or  feathery,  in  tlie  shadow  of  which  are 
suspended  great  cluster  of  fruit,  no  tree  can  look  more 
lordly  or  more  bountiful.  The  areca  of  the  West  Indies 
shoots  up  to  an  altitude  of  ]."(»  feet,  and  a  single  leaf 
of  the  talipot  will  give  shelter  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
people,  (in  the  farinaceous  pith  of  the  raphia  and 
sagusa  i sago i  tlie  Sumatrans  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  have  long  relied  for  a  chief 
part  of  their  subsistence:  just  as  the  cocoa  nut  has  sus- 
tained for  centuries  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
and.  more  inexhaustible  than  the  petroleum  springs  of 
the  New  World,  palm-oil  promises  to  supply  light  to 
Kuroj.e  and  wealth  to  Africa  through  all  the  coining 

The  date-palm  (J'/miii.i-  </nrf///ift  rtt\  is  the  palm-tree 
of  Scripture.  Its  height  is  from  oO  or  40  feet  to  70 
or  MI.  It  seldom  bears  fruit  till  six.  eight,  or  even  ten 
years  after  it  has  been  planted:  but  it  will  continue  to 
be  productive  for  1<HI  years,  1's.  xiii.  14.  If  we  say  GO 
or  7".  and  assign  to  it  an  average  crop  of  HMI  Ibs.  a 
year,  each  fruit-bearing  tree  shall  have  yielded  two  or 
three  tons  of  dates  as  tribute  to  its  owners  in  the  course 
of  its  lifetime.  Of  its  general  appearance  we  can  give 
no  better  idea  than  the  vivid  description  of  Dr.  W.  M. 
Thomson:  "  Look,  now,  at  those  stately  palm-trees, 
which  stand  here  and  there  on  the  plain  [near  Damas- 
cus], like  military  sentinels,  with  feathery  plumes  nod- 
ding gracefully  on  their  proud  heads.  The  stem,  tall. 
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slender,  and  upright  as  rectitude  herself,  suggests  to 
the  Arab  poets  many  a  symbol  for  their  lady-love;  and 
Solomon,  long  before  them,  has  sung,  '  How  fair,  and 
how  pleasant  art  tliou.  ()  love,  for  delights;  this  thy 
stature  is  like  the  palm-tree.'  Yes,  and  Solomon's 
father  sinys:  'The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm- 
tree.  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  (lod.  They  shall 
bring  forth  fruit  in  old  aire.'  .  .  .  The  palm  grows 
slowlv,  but  steadily.  .  .  .  uninfluenced  by  thos;-  alfer- 
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nations  of  the  seasons  which  affect  other  trees.  It  does 
not  rejoice  overmuch  in  winter's  copious  rain,  nor  does 
it  droop  under  the  drought  and  burning  sun  of  summer. 
Neither  heavy  weights,  which  men  place  upon  its  head, 
nor  the  importunate  urgency  of  the  wind,  can  sway  it 
aside  from  perfect  uprightness.  There  it  stands,  look- 
ing calmly  down  upon  the  world  below,  and  patiently 
yielding  its  large  clusters  of  golden  fruit  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  allusion  to  its  being  planted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  is  probably  drawn  from  the 
custom  of  planting  beautiful  and  long-lived  trees  in  the 
courts  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  in  all  '  high  places ' 
used  for  worship.  This  is  still  common.  Nearly  every 
palace  and  mosque  and  convent  in  the  country  has 
such  trees  in  the  courts,  and,  being  well  protected  there, 
they  nourish  exceedingly.  Solomon  covered  all  the 
walls  of  the  holy  of  holies  round  about  with  palm-trees. 


They  were  thus  planted,  as  it  were,  within  the  very 
house  of  the  Lord;  and  their  presence  there  was  not 
only  ornamental,  but  appropriate  and  highly  suggestive 
— the  very  best  emblem,  not  Only  of  patience  in  well- 
doing, but  of  the  rewards  of  the  righteous-- -a  fat  and 
flourishing  old  age,  a  peaceful  end,  a  glorious  immor- 
tality "  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  \>l.  i.  uli.  M. 

With  an  imagination  and  a  vocabulary  equally  copi- 
ous, the  Arabs  are  said  to  have  3(50  names  or  epithets 
for  the  palm-tree,  and  to  be  able  to  enumerate  3(i<)  uses 
to  which  different  portions  are  applied.  Certainly  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  serviceable  tree. 
Not  only  is  its  fruit  a  daily  article  of  diet,  but  various 
preparations  from  it  are  used  as  medicines  and  tonics. 
"  On  the  abortive  fruit  and  the  date-stones  ground 
down  the  camels  are  fed.  From  the  leaves  they  make 
couches,  baskets,  bags,  mats,  brushes,  and  fly-flaps: 
from  the  trunk,  cages  for  their  poultry,  and  fences  for 
their  gardens;  and  other  parts  of  the  tree  furnish  fuel. 
From  the  fibrous  webs  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves  thread 
is  procured,  which  is  twisted  into  ropes  and  rigging; 
and  from  the  sap,  which  is  collected  by  cutting  off  the 
head  of  the  palm,  and  scooping  out  a  hollow  in  its  stem, 
a  spirituous  liquor  is  prepared  "  (Burnett's  outlines  oi 

Botany,  p.  400). 

No  wonder  that  to  the  present  day  in  the  proverbs 
and  the  poetry  of  the  East  the  palm  is  constantly  re- 
appearing.    Says  Mohammed.  "  Honour  your  maternal 
:  aunt,  the  date-palm;  for  she  was  created  in  paradise, 
of  the  same  earth  from  which  Adam  was  made."      lu 
the  same  spirit  we  are  told  by  a  later  Moslem  tradition. 
''Adam  was  permitted  to  bring  with  him  out  of  para- 
dise three  things — the   myrtle,    which  is  the  chief  of 
sweet-scented  flowers  in   the  world — an  ear  of  wheat, 
j  the  chief  of  all  kinds  of  food — and  dates,  the  chief  oi 
all  the  fruits  of  the  world."'     These  dates  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Hejaz,  where  they  grew  up,  and  became 
the  progenitors  of   all  the  other  date- palms  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe;  and  it  is  the  decree  of  Allah  that 
all  the  countries  where  they  grow  shall  belong  to  the 
faithful!    (see  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  cxiv.  p.  214).      The  later 
Hebrews  have  a  proverb,   alluding  to  the  mixture  of 
evil  with  the  best  possessions:    "In  two  cabs  of  dates 
there  is  a  cab  of  stones  and  more;"  and  referring  to  the 
j  usefulness  of   little  things,   the  Arabs   say,  "A  small 
I  date-stone    props    up   the    water-jar.'      In   their   own 
[  ironical  fashion,   when   the  modern  Egyptians  \\ould 
describe  a  great  boaster,  they  say,  "  He  paid  a  derhem 
for  some  dates,  and  now  he  has  his  palm-trees  in  the 
village."     For  the  greater  part  the  date-trees  belong  to 
ancient  families,  and  to  possess  them  is  a  sign  of  wealth 
and  high  lineage;  but  this  magniloquent  fellow  passes 
off  his  sorry  purchase  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  plantation. 
Beyond  its  substantial  uses,  the  palm  is  endeared  by 
many  bright    and  sacred  associations.     Its   erect  and 
columnar  trunk,   so    regularly  notched  and    indented, 
\  supplied  to  Solomon  a  chief  means  of  ornamentation  in 
the  construction  of  the  temple,  iKi.vi.  29, 32,35;  vii.sii,  and 
'  copies  in  brick  of  palm-tree  logs  survive  in  the  rude 
architecture   of  Chaldsea   (see  Loftus's  Chaldwa  and  Susiana, 
p.  i"i).     The  branch  or  pinnated  leaf — the  mid-rib  with 
its  taper,  sharp-pointed  leaflets,  alternately  diverging, 
and  forming  a  long  and  glossy  plume  of  polished  ver- 
dure— is  itself  a  graceful  object,  and  was  doubly  wel- 
I  come,  as  its  far-seen  signal  announced  to  the  desert- 
i  ranger  an  Elim.  or  other  halting-place,  with  food  and 
;  cool  shadow  overhead,  with  wells  of  water  underneath, 
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Ex.  xv.  27.  Associated  with  glad  tidings  of  rest  and  re-  i 
freshment,  it  naturally  became  a  symbol  of  triumph  and 
rejoicing.  Branches  of  the  palm-tree  lent  grace  to  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  Le.  xxiii.  40;  and  in  the  later  ages  of 
Hebrew  history,  if  not  before,  they  were  amongst  the 
decorations  of  the  homo-coming  conqueror ,  1  M;u\  xiii.r.i; 
2  Mac.  x.7.  The  great  multitude  which,  in  tin-  visions  of  ' 
Fatmos,  John  s.aw  standing  "before  the  throne  and 
before  the  Lamb,'  were  clothed  with  white  robes,  and 
had  ''  palms  in  their  hand;"  and  witli  affectionate  allu- 
sion to  these  happv  overeoiuers,  this  symbol  of  victory 
was  often  carved  oil  tile  tombstone  of  early  Christians,  i 
From  the  custom  of  bringing  home  this  sacred  hranch. 
in  the  middle  au'es,  the  pilgrim  to  Palestine  acquired 
the  name  "  palmer:"  and  in  commemoration  of  <  'lirist's 
triumphal  entry  to  .Jerusalem.  Jn.  \ii.  :;i,  in  countries 
where,  it  can  be  procured,  on  tin-  Sunday  before  Easter 
(Palm-Sunday),  branches  of  the  palm-tree  are  borne  in 
their  processions  bv  Creeks  and  Roman  Catholics. 

In   northern   countries,  however,   it   is   impossible  to 
obtain   branches  of  a   sub  tropical   tree';   and   therefore 
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willows,  with  their  early  catkins,  and  sprigs  of  box  and 
other  evergreens,  have  often  been  substituted  for  the 
palm —a  usage  which  has  led  into  error  both  painters 
and  preachers.  Erasmus  says  that  the  artists  of  his 
time  represented  Paul  the  Hermit  as  dressed  in  box, 
when  they  meant  to  give  him  a  suit  of  platted  palm- 
tree  leaves:  and,  speaking  of  the  desirableness  of  a 
preacher  knowing  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  he 
makes  some  remarks  so  sensible,  and  showing,  on  the 
whole,  such  accuracy  in  his  own  information,  that  we 
venture  to  transcribe  them:  "Suppose  the  text  is,  '1 
said,  I  will  go  up  into  the  palm-true;'  what  can  the 
man  make  of  it  who  fancies  it  nothing  more  than 
a  box- bush  ?  Except  their  perpetual  verdure,  the  two 
trees  have  nothing  in  common.  But  lie  who  knows 
that,  in  its  native  Jiuhea,  the  palm  rises  with  a  noble 
trunk,  so  strenuously  mounting,  that  even  under  a 
weight  it  is  said  still  to  aspire,  with  fruit  not  lurking 
among  leaves,  but  suspended  in  bunches  from  the  sum- 
VOL.  II. 


mit:  he  who  knows  how  delicious  is  that  fruit,  although 
its  root  is  buried  in  a  salt  and  sandy  soil,  and  how  its 
pointed  leaves  never  droop  nor  fall,  and  are  therefore 
assigned  to  triumphal  processions;  he  who  knows  that 
the  rings  on  its  surface  furnish  a  ready-made  ladder  to 
those  who  wisli  to  'go  np  into  the  palm-tree,'  and  how 
attractive  is  its  fruit,  eaten  bv  itself,  or  made  into 
bread  or  wine;  he  who  knows  such  things  will  handle 
the  allegory  in  keeping  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  ami 

to    tile    delight    of    his    hearers"    (Kivlosiastes,  lil>   ii.  Krasmi 

Opp.   toll].   Vi.   S.-.L'K 

Even  since  the  days  of  Erasmus,  apocryphal  state- 
ments are  apt  to  lie  made  by  preachers  and  others  re- 
garding the  palm.  For  instance,  its  root  will  lie  spoken 
of  as  descending  straight  clown  to  an  ama/.in'.;'  depth. 
Except  when  a  mere  seedling,  the  palm  has  no  tap-root 
at  all.  In  nearly  all  the  trees  of  this  tribe  the  roots 
are  somewhat  cylindrical,  terminating  bluntlv.  and  not 
remarkably  long  (sue  Martins'  rrmlroiims,  p.  I.)  In  the 
same  way  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  fruit  ripens 
in  succession,  and  may  lie  gathered  fresh  everv  month 
of  the  year.  For  this  the  only  foundation  is  the  fact, 
that  dates  \\liich  are  meant  to  he  preserved  are  gathered 
before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and  are  then  dried  in 
the  sun;  \\hil>t  those  \\  Inch  are  intended  to  be  eaten 
fresh  are  allowed  to  remain  and  ripen  perfectlv;  if  pro- 
tected, these  last  mav  continue  for  a  considerable  time 

oil  the  tree. 

There  is  one  use  of  j ialm-1  iranches  which  obtains  in 
modern  Palestine,  and  to  which  we  remember  no  allu- 
sion except  in  one  recent  writer.  Dating  at  Akka. 
October  -J<;,  Miss  Rogers  says:  "  Very  early  I  looked 
from  tlie  window,  and  saw  a  bin-  at  the  door  of  a  neigh- 
bouring house.  It  was  a  painted  wooden  stand,  about 
seven  feet  bv  two.  raised  slii^htlv  on  four  le<_rs,  with  a 
low  gallerv  round  it.  formed  of  uprights  far  apart,  and 
two  cross  bars:  two  strong  poles  projected  at  each  end 
from  the  corners;  above  it  a  canopy  was  raised,  made 
of  freshly-gathered,  elastic  palm- 1  iranches;  they  were 
bent  like  half-hoops,  and  then  interlaced  and  secured 
lengthways  with  straight  fronds.  Presently  I  saw  the 
dead  body  of  a  man,  handsomely  dressed,  brought  out 
and  placed  upon  it;  his  face  \\as  covered  with  a  shawl. 
Four  men  lifted  the  bier  from  the  ground,  and,  resting 
the  poles  on  their  shoulders,  bore  it  to  the  mosque,  and 
thence  to  the  Moslem  burial-ground.  Between  the 
palm-fronds  1  could  plainly  see  the  figure  of  the  dead 
man,  and  1  could  not  help  thinking  that,  if  a  voice 
endued  with  power  to  awaken  the  dead,  would  tell  the 
mother  and  widow  not  to  weep,  and  order  the  bearers 
of  the  bier  to  stand  still,  and  sav  to  the  dead  man, 
'Arise,'  it  would  be  in  his  fete-day  dress  that  he  would 
sit  up  under  the  canopy  of  palms,  and  begin  to  speak, 
Ln.  vii.  11-1.1"  (l)omestii:  Life  in  1'alostiuu). 

The  spruce  is  not  more  identified  with  Norway,  nor 
the  chestnut  with  Spain,  nor  the  oak  with  England, 
nor  the  beech  with  Denmark,  nor  the  poplar  with  Lom- 
bard v.  than  was  the  palm  with  the  Holy  Land.  Jericho 
was  ''the  city  of  palm-trees,"  and  Bethany  was  "the 
house  of  dates;"'  no  doubt  with  allusion  to  its  slim  and 
beautiful  yrowth,  we  find  it  frequently  given  as  a  proper 
name  to  Hebrew  maidens;  first  to  Judah's  daughter-in- 
law,  then  to  Absalom's  sister,  and  lastly  to  Absalom's 
daughter,  Go.  xxxviii.  (i;  2  Sa.  xiii.  11;  xiv.  27;  and  even  in  the 
minds  of  strangers  it  was  so  associated  with  Israel  and 
the  land  of  his  inheritance,  that  the  Roman  conqueror 
could  find  no  better  symbol.  In  Vespasian's  well- 
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known  coin.  "Jiuhta  c.apta,"  tin-  daughter  of  Zion  is 
represented  as  sitting  dejected  and  desolate  under  a 
palm-tree,  guarded  bv  a  Roman  soldier.  And  it  must 
once  have  been  very  plentiful.  A  grove,  seven  miles 
in  length,  surrounded  Jericho;  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Xehemiah  it  ^ivw  on  Olivet:  and  in  that  memorable 
triumphal  procession,  the  crowd  which  escorted  the 
Son  of  David  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  carried 
branches  of  palm-trees  In-fore  him.  Xe.  viii.  IS;  Jn.  xii.  13. 
But  it  is  remarkable  how  rare  the  tree  lias  now  heconie 
throughout  the  country,  and  how  entirely  it  has  dis- 
appeared from  some  of  its  former  best-known  localities. 
There  is  no  palm-tree  on  Olivet,  nor  is  there  any  at 
Bethanv,  and  within  the  last  few  years  the  lonely  sur- 
vivor has  disappeared  from  Jericho,  although  trunk-; 
washed  up  on  the  Dead  Sea  shore  testify  to  the  time 
when  it  must  have  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
•'Two  or  three  in  the  garden  at  Jerusalem,  some  few 
perhaps  at  Nablous,  one  or  two  in  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon,  comprise  nearly  all  the  instances  of  the  palm  in 
central  Palestine  "  (stunley,  di.  ii.  \  p.  us).  We  may  men- 
tion, in  conclusion,  that  the  subject  of  the  date-palm 
is  treated  with  exhaustive  fulness  in  the  princely  mono- 
graph of  C.  l'\  P.  von  Martins  (vol.  iii.  p.  267-27").  [.I.  H.] 

PALSY,  or  paralysis,  implies  a  dissolving,  namely 
of  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  bodily  frame,  so  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  action;  but  this,  in  contra- 
distinction from  apoplexy,  only  as  affecting  particular 
parts  or  members  of  the  body.  .S/V/.f  of  the  pa/xf/  is  the 
expression  usually  applied  in  the  Authorized  Version  to 
persons  under  such  affections,  though  paralytic  and 
jjani/i/.i<d.  which  are  just  the  (.-ireek  terms  in  an  Eng- 
lish form  (wapa\vTiKol.  TrapaAfXiyxecoO,  would  perhaps 
have  been  better.  Many  labouring  under  this  form  of 
disease  were  brought  to  Jesus  for  healing,  Mat.  iv.  24;  ix.  •>-, 
xi.  5;  Jn.  v.  6,  &c. :  and  the  sudden  recovery  to  healthful  and 
vigorous  action  effected  by  the  word  of  Jesus  naturally 
struck  those  present  as  one  of  the  most  palpable  evi- 
dences of  supernatural  agency.  The  only  feature  in  the 
representation  given  of  the  cases,  which  appears  to  con- 
flict with  our  notions  of  the  disease,  is  that  once  there  is 
mentioned  the  accompaniment  of  severe  pain.  Mat.  viii. «; 
Lu.  vii.  2.  But  this  part  of  the  description  may  have 
referred  to  the  convulsions,  foamings.  or  heavy  breath- 
ings, under  which  at  certain  stages  of  the  disease  the 
patient  laboured,  and  which  to  the  witnesses  of  his 
trouble  gave  the  impression  of  heavy  suffering  or  tor- 
ment, whether  he  might  himself  be  conscious  of  pain  or 
not.  Some  have  explained  it  by  supposing  the  disease  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  affection  called  tf-filiiiif. 
spasm  iu  the  neck,  which  is  attended  with  much  pain. 
But  we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  Winer  ( Ru;tl«-uvt.)  in 
thinking  the  other  explanation  the  more  probable  one. 
and  in  itself  perfectly  sufficient  to  have  called  forth  the 
language  in  which  expression  was  given  to  the  feelings 
of  the  bv-standers. 

PAL'TI  ['pS,  abbreviated  for  rrr-r,  ,rll(lll,  Jekorali 
delivers].  A  llenjamite.  son  of  Rapha.  who  was  one  of 
the  twelve  spies,  Xu.  xiii.  <i. 

PALTI'EL  [n-lu.m  <;<>d  d./h-fr*].  A  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar.  son  of  Azzan.  and  one  of  the  twelve 
appointed  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
several  tribes,  Nu.  xxxiv.  211. 

PAMPHYL'IA.  one  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  situated  between  lat.  36:  and  3SC  X.:  Ion. 
43°  and  51°  E.  from  Greenwich.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  bv  Pisidia.  on  the  west  bv  Lvcia.  on  the  east 


by  Cilicia.  and  on  the  south  by  the  Levant.  Pam- 
phylia  consists  of  a  series  of  valleys,  along  which,  be- 
tween ridges  of  hills,  the  rivers  Catarhactes,  Cestrus, 
Eurymedon,  and  Melas  How  down  to  the  sea  from  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Taurus.  Like  most  other  provinces 
of  the  Lesser  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  Pamphylia  were 
frequently  changed,  hut  it  may  be  roughly  said  to  have 
been  separated  from  Pisidia  by  the  Taurian  range. 
The  valleys  are  rich  and  fertile,  but  towards  the  sea 
unhealthy;  it  is  however  probable  that  their  climate 
has  deteriorated  in  modern  times,  like  that  of  the  whole 
sea- coast  from  Ephesus  eastwards.  At  the  mouth  of 
these  rivers  respectively  were  situated  the  important 
cities  of  Attaleia,  Perga,  Aspendus,  and  Side;  so  that 
Pamphylia.  though  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  provinces 
into  which  Asia  Minor  was  divided,  was  by  no  means 
the  least  in  consequence.  It  did  not  however  attain 
this  position  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion.  In 
the  Greek  period  the  title  seems  to  have  been  restricted 
to  the  plain  of  Attaleia,  which,  following  the  line  of  the 
bay  called  by  the  same  name,  retreats  in  a  like  form 
into  the  mountains.  At  the  death  of  Attains,  Pam- 
phvlia  was  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Asia;  but  after- 
wards, at  some  uncertain  period,  it  was  detached  from 
that  connection,  and  we  find  it,  together  with  Cilicia. 
under  the  military  jurisdiction  of  Cicero.  Later  on.  it 
formed  a  province  together  with  Lycia,  and  this  was 
its  political  condition  at  the  time  when  it  was  visited 
by  the  apostle  St.  Paul.  It  was  then  a  flourishing 
commercial  province;  the  rivers,  now  silted  up,  or  ren- 
dered useless  for  ships  by  the  formation  of  bars  across 
their  mouths,  were  then  navigable  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Cimon  sailed  up  the  river  Eurymedon  with 
his  army  as  far  as  Aspendus,  and  the  Cestrus  was 
navigable  in  the  time  of  Strabo  up  to  Perga  for  ships 
of  heavy  burden.  The  whole  province  is  remarkable 
for  its  natural  beauties,  its  fauna  and  flora  are  varied 
and  abundant,  and  the  researches  of  Tchiatcheff  (Asiu 

Mineure,  tola.  iii.  P:uis,  l^.Vj)   show  that    ill  these  respects  it 

was  surpassed  by  no  province  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
climate,  like  that  of  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  is  highly  favour- 
able to  this  result:  the  mean  temperature  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  countries  under  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  the  summers  approach  those  of  the  tropics, 
that  portion  of  Europe  which  most  nearly  resembles  it 
is  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  inhabitants, 
like  a  portion  of  those  in  the  neighbouring  provinces — 
Lvcia  and  Cilicia — were  mild  and  courteous  in  manners, 
anil  greatly  addicted  to  commerce,  to  which  indeed 
they  were  led  by  the  peculiarly  favourable  situation  of 
the  country.  Attains  built  Attaleia  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  trade  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  result  fully 
answered  his  expectations.  At  the  same  time  this 
commendation  of  the  race  inhabiting  these  provinces 
must  be  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  The  Pisidians 
were  famous  robbers;  the  higher  regions  of  Cilicia  were 
infested  by  predatory  tribes,  and  piracy  was  the  pro- 
fession of  great  numbers  on  the  sea-coast.  Even  the 
Pamphylians  themselves  were  not  free  from  the  like 
imputation,  in  proportion  as  they  receded  towards  the 
mountains.  St.  Paid  could  not  cross  Mount  Taurus 
without  being  "in  peril  of  robbers."  Compared,  how- 
ever, with  the  Cappadocians,  the  Lycaonians,  and  the 
Pisidians.  the  inhabitants  of  Pamphylia  may  be  regarded 
as  a  civilized  and  inoffensive  race. 

Among   the  most  interesting  natural   curiosities  of 
Pamphylia   may   be    reckoned    the   river   Catarhactes. 
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whicli,  taking  its  rise  in  the  lake  Teogitis,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  rolls  its  calcareous 
waters  down  to  the  sea  near  Attaleia,  where  they  pour 
over  the  cliffs  into  the  Levant:  from  this  circumstance 
the  river  takes  its  name.  Its  bed,  or  rather  its  beds. 
ner.r  the  termination  of  its  course,  are  continually 
changing,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  identify  the 
position  of  any  ancient  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  this  river. 
The  view  from  the  sea  of  these  waterfalls  is  very 
striking,  and  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  falls  at  Hierapolis 
in  Phrygia. 

St.  Paul  visited  this  province  on  his  return  from 
Cyprus,  during  his  first  missionary  journey  in  the  year 
48.  In  that  year  he  left  Antioch  in  Syria  in  company 
with  Barnabas,  and  after  passing  through  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  sailed  from  Paphos  to  Persia,  where  John, 
called  also  Mark,  who  seems  to  have  accompanied  the 
apostles  from  Salamis.  where  ho  had  ministered  to  the 
Jews,  left  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Jerusalem. 
St.  Paul  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  lung  stav  in 
Perga;  he  was  doubtless  anxious  to  reach  those  cities  in 
Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  where  th'-re  were  numerous  con- 
gregations of  Jews,  such  as  Antioch,  Lystra,  Derbe, 
and  Iconium.  \n.c  —s] 

PAN  NAG  [;:?].  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel  are 
represented,  Eze.  xxvii.  17,  as  conveying  to  Tyre  as  articles 
of  commerce  "  wheat  of  Minnith,  and  Pannay,  and  oil, 
and  honey,  and  halm."  According  to  the  Septuagint 
it  was  cassia,  the  Vulgate  translates  it  balsam,  the 
Syrian  version  millet  (dok/ion),  and  the  Targum  "sweet 
cakes."  In  the  utter  uncertainty  as  to  its  meaning  the 
Authorized  Version  has  been  content  to  retain  tin- 
Hebrew  word,  of  which  even  the  etymology  is  entirely 
conjectural.  [.i.  H.] 

PAPER.     .S(-  I'nilir  WHITIN... 

PAPER-REED.     >«•  KKKO. 

PAPHLAGONIA.  A  province  in  the  north  of 
Asia  .Minor,  lying  between  Bythinia  and  Poiitus.  Thi.- 
province  is  not  named  in  anv  book  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  but  it  requires  a  brief  notice  here  because 
it  was  at  a  very  early  period  the  scene  of  apostolic  labour. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  lies  between  the  river.- 
Parthenius  to  the  west  and  Halys  to  the  east,  while  it 
is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Kuxine  and  to  the  south 
by  Galatia.  It  was  sometimes  reckoned  a  part  of  Pon- 
tus  and  sometimes  of  Bythinia,  and  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  its  boundaries  were  verv  ill  de- 
fined. The  climate  of  Paphlagonia  does  not  diii'er  from 
those  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  but  it  is  a  less 
mountainous  region  than  Bvthinia,  and  presents  a  plain 
of  considerable  extent  towards  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  had,  however,  at  the  south  west  corner,  a 
Mount  Olympus  of  its  own.  The  soil  is  for  the  most 
part  well  watered  and  fertile.  The  principal  town  then 
as  now  was  Sinope,  recently  become  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  lamentable  catastrophes  of  the 
Crimseaii  war.  Paphlagonia  lies  between  lat.  -in  :iu'and 
42'  X.:  and  between  Ion.  fiO  and  ."i4  I-].  [H.  c--s.) 

PATHOS,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  situated 
in  lat.  34C  4i>'  X.;  Ion.  ."»n  1  .V  K.  It  was  famous  in 
the  times  of  Greek  paganism  for  the  temple  and  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  and  became  still  more  interesting  in  the 
apostolic  periotl  as  having  been  visited  by  St.  Paul  anil 
his  companion  Barnabas,  and  the  scene  of  the  confu- 
sion and  punishment  of  Klymas  the  sorcerer. 

It  was  on  the  shore  of  Cyprus,  according  to  Greek 
mythology,  that  Aphrodite  arose  from  the  sea-foam. 


and  to  commemorate  this  event  her  temple  was  erected 
at  Paphos,  on  an  eminence  about  two  miles  from  the 
sea.  But  the  worship  carried  on  at  this  temple  was 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  and  of 
which  Corinth  was  the  chief  seat.  Here  at  Paphos  it 
was  a  Phoenician  creed,  and  illustrated  by  Phoenician 
rites;  it  was  under  another  name — the  Astarte,  the 
Ashtoreth,  or  Ashtaroth  of  the  Old  Totament,  who 
claimed  at  Paphos  the  adoration  alike  of  Greek.  Roman, 
and  Oriental.  It  was  an  impure  form  of  the  same 
worship  which  presented  its  more  scientific  aspect  in 
that  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  the  personification  of  the 
productive  powers  of  nature,  and  thero  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  relation  between  the  rites  at  Ephesus 
and  Sardis  and  those  at  Paphos—  that  exists  even  at 
this  time  between  what  is  called  the  right-handed  and 
the  left-handed  worship  of  the  goddess  Parvati  in  India. 
Among  many  proofs  of  this,  the  image  of  the  idol  itself 
mav  be  adduced.  It  was  not  a  human  figure.  Tacitus 
(Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  :i  describes  it  as  conical,  and  states  that 
the  reason  whv  Venus  should  be  worshipped  under  such 
a  form  was  not  clear.  Maximus  Tyrius  (l)iss.  viii.  s) 
speaks  of  it  as  a  white  pyramid;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  the  same  idea 
as  the  conical  stone  of  which,  in  later  times,  Helioga- 
balus  announced  himself  to  be  the  priest.  Artemis  at 
Ephesus,  the  sun  at  Emesa,  and  Aphrodite  at  Paphos, 
were  svmbols  or  personifications  of  the  same  attribute  — 
the  universal  mother  —the  plastic  or  all-forming  deity, 
and  the  productive  impulse  of  nature,  were  all  middle 
terms  for  tin-  divine  creating  energy.  Unhappily  the 
impurities  of  the  Kast  were  transferred  to  Paphos,  and 
the  wor.-hip  of  Venus  became  a  scandal  even  to  the 
pairan  world.  The  temple  at  this  city  was  like  that  of 
Astarte  at  Carthage:  and  the  episode  of  Thammuz  was 
introduced  into  the  myth  with  a  change  of  name  to 
Adonis.  It  appears,  too,  that  models  of  the  sacred 
imaLi'e  were  sold  at  Paphos,  just  as  silver  shrines  were 
at  Kphesus;  and  AtheiKeus  (lib  xv.  cap.  I1-)  tells  a  story 
of  one  Krost.ratus  who  was  saved  from  shipwreck 
through  the  possession  of  such  an  image. 

The  city  where  this  temple  was  built  was  subse- 
ipientlv  distinguished  as  Old  I'aphos;  but  a  new  town 
was  built  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  on  the  sea-shore, 
more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  This 
new  town  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  some 
time  before  the  apostolic  era.  and  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Augustus,  \\lio  wished  to  call  it  after  his  own  name, 
Augusta,  or  Sebastc.  The  old  appellation  however 
prevailed  :  the  town  bv  the  shore  was  called  X'ew 
Paphos,  and  the  original  site1  retained  that  of  Old 
I'aphos.  The  Turks  have  uiven  to  the  village  on  the 
site  of  the  earlier  city  the  name  of  Kouklia,  and  it 
>U\\  shows  in  the  extent  of  its  ruins  how  great  was 
its  ancient  magnificence. 

Paphos  was  the  chief  city  of  Cyprus  during  the  time 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  there  the  governor  resided. 
This  functionary  is  called  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
eh.  xiii.  7.  "deputy,"'  and  his  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Sergius  1'aulus.  The  word  deputy  signifies  proconsul, 
and  implies  that  the  province  administered  by  such  an 
officer  was  under  the  especial  rule  of  the  senate.  (See 
under  I>KiM"n  .1  Cyprus  had  originally  been  reserved 
by  the  emperor  to  himself,  and  governed  accordingly 
by  a  proprietor;  but  finding  the  island  peaceful,  and 
troops  wanted  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Augustus 
exchanged  it  \\ith  the  senate  for  a  more  distant  ami 
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troubled  province,  and  the  governor  is  therefore  cor- 
rectly styled  in  the  Acts  deputy  or  proconsul. 

At  this  time  Cyprus  was  in  a  state  of  considerable 
prosperity;  it  possessed  good  roads,  especially  one  run- 
ning from  east  to  west  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island,  from  Salamis  to  I'aphos,  along  which  Paid  and 
Barnabas  travelled:  an  extensive  commerce,  and  it  was 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  Paphian  shrine  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

At  tin.1  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit,  Sergius  Paulus  was 
proconsul — ''a  prudent  man,"  as  he  is  emphatically 
called  by  St.  Luke — and  one  who  evidently  sought  for 
and  valued  information.  In  his  court — for  the  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus  would  have  a  court  at  Paphos  of  n<> 
mean  pretensions  —  wa-*  a  pretender  to  the  occult 
sciences,  named  Bar-jesus,  a  Jew,  who  had  thought  fit 
to  dignify  himself  with  the  title  of  Klymas,  or  "  t/ic 
iiv>."  This  man.  finding  that  the  proconsul  had  sent 
for  Paul  and  i'arnabas,  and  was  desirous  of  receiving 
instruction  from  them,  used  every  means  in  his  power 
to  pi-event  the  pro^res>  of  the  gospel,  evidently  feeling 
convinced  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  practices  and 
the  claims  of  his  position,  lie  seized  the  opportunity 
of  ottering  this  opposition  in  the  presence  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  was  sternly  rebuked  by  the  apostle,  who  inflicted 
upon  him  the  punishment  of  temporary  blindness. 
This  miracle  was  blessed  to  accomplish  the  conversion 
of  Sergius  Paulus,  and  probably — for  we  are  not  directly 
informed  of  the  fact — of  many  others.  Of  Elymas  we 
hear  nothing  more;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
recovered  his  sight,  the  sentence  of  the  apostle  being 
limited — "  thou  shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for 
a  season,"'  Ac.  xiii.  n.  It  is  remarkable  that  from  this 
time  the  Ljreat  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  is  called  no  more 
in  the  narrative  Saul,  but  Paul,  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  assumed,  at  the  request  of  his  distin- 
guished convert,  the  name  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
known.  [n.  c — s.  | 

PARABLE.  The  parables  of  our  Lord  have  always, 
and  justly,  been  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  his  teaching;  as 
full  of  interest  to  the  youngest  or  most  unlettered,  as  of 
instruction  to  the  oldest  or  most  lettered  reader;  con- 
veying in  delightful  narratives  many  of  the  profoundest 
truths  relating  to  his  kingdom;  amidst  all  the  parables 
of  the  world  standing  peerless  and  alone.  They  are  the 
more  remarkable  too  when  wo  consider  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  explanation,  this  method  of  teaching  was, 
in  the  early  Christian  church,  entirely  peculiar  to  the 
Saviour.  Here,  perhaps,  if  anywhere,  we  might  have 
expected  that  his  disciples  would  have  tried  to  imitate  him. 
Addressing,  largely  at  least,  the  same  people;  unfold- 
ing and  enforcing  the  same  truths;  themselves  Easterns 
in  education,  in  habits,  and  in  taste;  to  a  certain  extent 
familiar,  through  their  Old  Testament  training,  with 
instruction  by  parable,  we  might  have  supposed  thnt 
they  would  have  frequently  followed,  in  this  respect, 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  We  find  no  traces  of  the  parable  either 
in  the  epistles  of  the  sacred  writers  or  in  the  discourses 
recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  all  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity. 
and  it  is  not  till  we  come  down  to  modern  times  that 
we  see  any  attempt  made,  and  that  only  occasionally 
and  seldom  with  much  success,  to  introduce  the  parable 
into  the  Christian  homily.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  parables  which  made  them  suitable  only  to 


the  intellectual  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
the  days  of  Christ.  They  are  so  deeply  founded  in  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  be  equally  applicable 
to  men  everywhere  and  in  all- ages;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  good  parable,  it 
would  be  matter  of  regret  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
do  not  use  such  a  method  of  address  more  frequently 
than  they  do.  This  very  circumstance,  however,  that 
parables  so  peculiarly  distinguish  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  those  which  meet 
us  in  the  Gospels;  and  their  nature,  the  principles  upon 
which  their  power  depends,  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
were  so  often  employed  by  the  Saviour,  and  the  right 
method  of  their  interpretation,  become  points  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  all  who  would  truly  learn  at  the 
lips  of  Jesus  the  lessons  which  he  taught,  and  as  he 
himself  saw  it  best  to  teach  them. 

I.  The  word  parable  is  derived  from  the  Greek  verb 
7rapa/3d\Xw.  which  signifies  to  set  side  by  side,  and  thus 
comes  easily  to  have  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  doing  so 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  A  parable  therefore  is 
literally  a  placing  beside,  a  comparison,  a  similitude, 
an  illustration  of  one  subject  by  another.  In  its  New 
Testament  use  it  is  not  confined  to  those  lengthened 
narratives  to  which  alone  we  now  generally  apply  it. 
Thus  in  Lu.  iv.  '21  we  read,  "  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb"  (Trapa(3o\r]v),  lite- 
rally this  parable.  "  Physican,  heal  thyself;"  while  the 
word  is  frequently  used,  either  by  the  Evangelists  or  by 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  with  reference  to  instructions  of 
Christ  which  we  should  call  simply  figurative,  or  meta- 
phorical, or  proverbial.  In  Lu.  vi.  3'J  we  read,  "And 
he  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  Can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  ':  Shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch?"  I'comp. 
Mat.  xv.  14,  15,  where  Peter  speaks  of  the  saying  as 
"this  parable").  In  Mar.  vii.  17.  after  Jesus  had 
taught  that  not  the  things  entering  into,  but  those 
coming  out  of,  a  man  defile  him,  we  are  told  that, 
"  when  he  was  entered  into  the  house  from  the  people, 
his  disciples  asked  him  concerning  the  parable;"  and, 
in  Lu.  xiv.  7,  the  warning  against  taking  the  chief 
seats  at  table  is  introduced  as  "  a  parable  put  forth  to 
those  which  where  bidden."  In  all  these  sayings  of  our 
Lord,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  germ  of  a  parable 
is  contained.1  Wo  have  only  to  work  upon  the  hint 
given  us,  and  we  have  the  perfect  story.  Two  blind 
men,  for  example,  are  seen  leading  each  other  along  the 
road,  and,  after  struggling  for  a  time  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  doing  so,  both  fall  into  the  ditch  by  the  way- 
side; a  pure  and  noble-spirited  man  takes  his  food  with 
unwashed  hands,  while  a  hypocrite  and  oppressor  of 
the  poor  is  careful  to  cleanse  them  before  he  eats;  both 
rise  up  from  table  and  return,  the  one  to  his  career  of 
benevolence,  the  other  to  his  wrongs  and  his  injustice; 
which  is  the  one  deserving  condemnation?  the  banquet 
is  spread,  a  vain  guest  enters  and  takes  the  highest 
seat,  a  meritorious  but  humble  one  follows  and  takes 
the  lowest,  the  master  of  the  house  marks  the  impro- 
priety, and  requests  the  former  to  go  down,  the  latter  to 
come  up.  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  is  directed 
to  them,  the  one  is  shamed,  the  other  is  honoured.  Thus, 
in  each  case  we  have  the  substance,  although  not  the  form, 
of  the  parable;  in  each  an  incident  of  common  life  is  em- 
ployed for  the  illustration  of  higher  truth.  But  while 
comparison  is  thus  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 

1  Compare  Esxaiis  on  Various  Subjects  by  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
i.  p.  113. 
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before  us.  it  has  acquired  a  special  sense  in  distinction 
from  those  other  words,  similitude,  metaphor,  allegory. 
fable,  which  also  imply  comparison.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  distinguish  it  from  these.  The  parable  is  not  a  mere 
similitude,  in  which  the  mind  rests  simply  upon  the 
points  of  agreement  between  two  things  that  are  com- 
pared, and  experiences  that  pleasure  which  is  always 
afforded  by  the  discovery  of  resemblances  between 
things  that  differ.  In  such  a  case  both  terms  of  the 
similitude  must  be  enunciated,  and  the  pleasure  spring- 
ing from  their  agreement  is  all  that  the  speaker  or 
writer  looks  to  as  what  will  lend  force  to  his  instruc- 
tions. Nor  is  the  parable  a  mere  metaphor,  in  which  a 
word,  familiar  to  us  in  the  region  of  sensible  experience, 
and  denoting  some  object  possessed  of  particular  proper- 
tics,  is  transferred  to  another  object  belonging  to  a  more 
elevated  region,  in  order  that  the  former  may  impart  to 
us  a  fuller  and  livelier  idea  of  the  properties  which 
the  latter  ou^ht  to  possess.  Were  we  to  speak  of  tin- 
word  of  (iod  as  a  seed  we  mi^lit  be:  said  to  use  a  meta- 
phor, but  in  that  case  we  transfer  the  properties  of  the 
seed  to  the  word;  the  seed  itself,  having  suggested  the 
particular  property  upon  which  we  wi>h  to  dwell,  van- 
ishes from  our  thoughts.  JJut  when  as  a  part  of  instruc- 
tion by  parable  we  use  the  same  expression,  the  idea  of 
the  seed  abides  with  us,  and  the  keeping  before  our 
minds  of  its  actual  history,  that  we  may  ascend  from  it 
into  another  spin-re,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  mental 
process  through  which  we  pass.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  parable  and  ullt;/u)'i(.  Jt 
can  hardly  be  as  in  Trench  On  tin  I'm-nlili-x,  p.  M  that 
in  the  latter  there  is  a  transference  of  the  qualities  and 
properties  of  the  tiling  signifying  to  the  thing  signified,  so 
that  the  mind  blends  the  two  together,  while,  in  the  for- 
mer, it  keeps  them  separate.  This  distinction  proceeds 
upon  the  idea  that  an  allegory  is  only  an  extended  meta- 
phor, an  idea  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  correct,  for  the 
allegory  seems  to  differ  from  the  metaphor  especially  in 
this,  that  no  transference  of  qualities  ami  properties  takes 
place-.  In  the  allegory  the  circumstances  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  remain  in  their  real  or  sup- 
posed existence:  the  mind  does  not,  as  in  metaphor, 
rest  at  once  in  the  final  object  of  thought,  and  only 
travel  backwards  to  the  figure  employed  for  giving  live- 
liness to  the  representation,  in  order  that  it  may  fill  out 
its  idea  of  the  higher  by  recalling  the  attributes  of  tin- 
lower.  It  starts  from  the  facts,  whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary, \\hich  form  the  basis  of  the  similitude  it  em- 
ploys; it  leaves  them  as  they  are:  and  only  hastens 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  corresponding  order  of  things 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other  sphere  to  which  it  ascends. 
The  allegory  thus  corresponds  strictly  to  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  derivation  of  the  word.  It  is  the  teach- 
ing of  one  thing  by  another  thing,  of  a  second  by  a 
first;  a  similarity  of  properties  is  supposed  to  exist,  a 
like  course  of  events  to  be  traceable  in  both;  but  the 
first  does  not  pass  off  in  the  second:  the  two  remain 
distinct.  Viewed  in  this  light,  allegory,  in  its  widest 
sense,  may  be  regarded  as  a  genus,  of  which  the  fable, 
the  parable,  and  what  we  commonly  call  allegory,  are 
species.  It  only  remains  for  us.  therefore,  to  note  the 
differences  of  these.  lietween  fable  and  parable  the 
difference  appears  to  be  determined  by  the  object  which 
they  severally  propose.  It  is  the  business  of  the  fable 
to  enforce  only  some  prudential  maxim,  some  common- 
sense  principle,  some  wise  saw  founded  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as 


i  shall  awaken  surprise  and  pleasure.  Hence  it  deals 
mainly  with  plants  or  the  lower  animals,  and,  by  clothing 

:  them  with  all  the  powers  of  reflection  which  lie  within 
the  compass  of  its  aim,  it  gives  not  only  interest  but 
force  to  its  lesson.  If  even  animals  or  plants,  we  rea- 
son, can  display  such  prudence  or  be  the  victims  of 
such  folly,  how  much  more  ought  we.  with  our  higher 
powers,  to  exhibit  the  one  or  to  avoid  the  other?  The 
parable  has  a  nobler  end.  It  would  teach  either  reli- 
gious or  lii^'h  moral  truth.  It  deals  with  the  loftiest 
aspects  of  man's  being,  with  the  nobler  side T>f  his  char- 
acter, with  his  relation  not  to  mere  earthly  experience, 
but  to  a  spiritual,  an  ideal  world.  Hence  it  cannot 

1  admit  into  its  story  those  actors  in  which  the  fable 
mainly  delights.  The  lesson  which  it  would  enforce 

1  is  too  solemn  for  that.  It  would  jar  upon  our  sense 
of  propriety,  and  would  be  unnatural.  That  such  ac- 
tors should  appear  in  the  fable  produces  no  feeling  of 

!  incongruity,  because  we  know  that  there  is  a  side  of  our 

j  nature  which  is  possessed  in  common  with  us  by  the 
I  leasts  of  the  field.  Hut  it  is  not  so  with  that  side  of 
it  which  the  parable  would  instruct,  and  to  introduce 
therefore  the  lower  animals  as  our  instructors  there 

j  would  be  to  destroy  our  sense  of  what  chiefly  distin- 
guishes us  from  them,  and  would  only  produce  disgust.1 
The  correctness  of  what  has  been  said  may  still  further 
appear  if  we  consider,  that  we  should  take  no  offence 
at  a  parable  in  which  angels  were  actors,  because,  what- 
ever point*  of  difference  there  may  exist  between  the 
human  and  angelic  nature,  they  agree  in  this,  that 
they  are  fitted  for  moving  amidst  the  same  spiritual 
realities,  and  cherishing  the  same  spiritual  emotions.- 
These  considerations  will  also  show  us  that,  while  a  fable 
may  proceed  upon  facts  palpably  fictitious,  the  parable 
can  only  proceed  upon  those  which  are  or  may  l>e  true. 
It  deals  so  much  with  the  severe  majesty  of  truth  that 
it  cannot  accept  the  aid  of  anything  plainly  false.  It 
is  the  truthfulness,  in  short,  of  the  lower  side  of  the 
representation  that  makes  it  the  fitting  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  higher.  And  thus  also,  we  remark  in 
conclusion  upon  this  point,  the  parable  mi^ht  take  the 
place  of  the  fable,  but  not  the  fable  of  the  parable.  As 
to  the  distinction  a-_rain  between  the  parable  and  the 
(illf/nri/  i'iiiitiniii/fi/  x<>  r/i//«/,  it  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  thi.-,  that  the  latter  is  the  offspring  simply  of  a 
poetical  imagination,  while  the  former  is  conversant 
with  the  actual  realities  of  life. 

Thus  distinguished  both  from  similitude  and  meta- 
phor, and  regarded  as  a  species  of  allegory,  the  parable 
may  IK:  said  to  be  a  story  which,  either  true,  or  pos- 
sessing all  the  appearance  of  truth,  exhibits  in  the 
sphere  of  natural  human  life  a  process  parallel  to  one 
which  exists  in  the  ideal  and  spiritual  world. 

II.  It  will  help  us,  however,  still  further  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  parable,  and  its  high  signifi- 
cance as  a  method  of  tuition,  if  we  consider  the  grounds 


1  We  leave  an  instructive  instance  of  this  in  Dryden's  cele 
lirateil  poem,  "The  Himl  and  the  Panther."  Notwithstanding 
the  genius,  the  ]K>wer  of  reasoning,  and  the  beauty  of  language 
which  distinguish  that  poem,  no  reader  can  fail  to  have  his  sense 
of  propriety  offended  by  the  nature  of  the  various  speakers  who 
are  introduced  in  it.  "The  creatures  of  the  forest  are  made  to 
discourse  like  a  conclave  of  ecclesiastics;  and  they  display  so 
much  learning  and  earnestness  about  heresies,  texts,  and  inter- 
pretations, that  we  are  compelled  to  put  the  interlocutors  wholly 
out  of  the  question,  and  concentrate  our  attention  exclusively 
upon  the  subject  in  debate,  if  we  would  escape  the  ludicrous 
association  of  ideas  suggested  by  their  combination"  (Bell's 
Dri/dcn,  ii.  p.  SI). 
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upon  which  its  power  to  instruct  us  rusts.  For  that 
power  is  not  simply  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  which 
an  aptly  chosen  similitude  always  affords.  ]t  is  rather 
dependent  upon  the  truth,  of  which  we  become  gradu- 
ally more  sensible  as  our  views  of  religion  rise,  that  the 
whole  of  nature  and  providence,  the  whole  constitution 
of  human  life,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress 
both  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  spring  from  one 
God,  and  are  maintained  by  him.  All  outward  things 
In-come  thus  transfigured  to  us — are  not  merely  what 
tltev  arc  to  the  bodily  eyes,  but  are  pregnant  with  a 
fuller  meaning,  colniired  with  a  richer  light  to  the  eye 
of  faith.  Beneath  the  outward  we  see  the  inward ; 
beneath  the  material,  the  spiritual;  beneath  the  visible, 
the  invisible ;  beneath  the  temporal,  the  eternal. 
Everywhere  the  same  perfections  of  God's  being,  the 
same  rules  of  his  government,  appear.  We  feel  our- 
selves placed  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  harmonious 
system,  all  the  lines  of  which  spring  from  the  same 
centre,  and  return  to  it  again.  Whatever  lesson,  there- 
fere,  is  associated  with  any  one  part  of  the  Almighty V 
works  or  ways,  comes  to  us  with  the  weight,  not  of 
that  one  part  only,  but  of  all.  If  God  reveal  himself 
in  this  way  here,  he  will  reveal  himself,  we  reason,  in 
this  way  elsewhere.  We  call  in  the  universe  to  bear 
\\itness  to  the  truth  which  we  may  be  considering: 
and  we  rest  in  the  assurance  that,  could  we  explore  it 
all,  we  should  find  analogous  principles  at  work  in  it. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  this  view  of  parables  is 
Christian,  and  that  our  Lord's  parables  were  addressed 
to  Jews.  The  statement  is  true.  The  feeling  which 
we  have  expressed  belongs,  in  its  most  developed  form, 
to  Christianity  alone.  In  its  thoroughness  and  com 
pleteness  it  was  first  revealed  in  Christ.  He  alone  has 
taught  us  to  behold  in  everything  the  tokens  of  our 
heavenly  Father's  presence,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  pan- 
theistic error  of  merging  the  Father  in  his  works. 
But  although  fully  developed  only  in  Christianity,  this 
lesson  was  one  also  of  Judaism.  The  Jew  believed  in 
a  personal  God,  and  looked  upon  the  world  as  his 
handiwork.  What  he  wanted  was  that  well-grounded 
belief  in  the  love  of  God  which  could  alone  guide  him 
through  the  many  perplexities,  and  reconcile  the  many 
apparent  contradictions,  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Still  he  knew  enough  to  make  him  in  a  great  degree 
alive  to  this  power  of  the  parable.  Further,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  our  Lord,  as  the  great  Teacher  of 
man,  could  not,  while  he  sought  to  be  understood  by 
the  Jew,  be  limited  in  his  teaching  by  the  capacity 
of  the  Jew  to  understand.  He  had  to  speak  for  all 
ages,  and  all  stages  of  advancement ;  for  the  spiri- 
tual  as  well  as  for  the  carnal,  for  full-grown  men  as 
well  as  babes.  And,  more  than  all,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  in  his  teaching  the  Saviour  had  to  present 
himself — that  his  lessons  were  not  like  those  of  an 
ordinary  teacher,  who  may  be  more  or  less  taught  by 
others  to  speak  what  he  himself  is  not.  Christ  was  to 
embody  in  himself  the  highest  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity- He  was  to  exhibit  our  faith  in  living  reality, 
by  showing  how  he  himself  felt  and  lived — how  he 
himself  looked  on  heaven  and  earth,  on  God  and  man. 
Therefore,  even  although  the  Jew  might  have  been  less 
favourably  situated  than  he  was  for  owning  this  par- 
ticular element  of  the  parable's  power,  such  a  method 
of  instruction  would  still  have  possessed  a  divine  and 
beautiful  appropriateness  in  the  lips  of  Jesus. 

These   considerations    may  prepare    us   to   estimate 


aright  one  or  two  other  points  connected  with  the 
parables  of  the  New  Testament.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
we  thus  learn  the  true  nature  of  their  relation  to  the 
Redeemer's  own  consciousness!  We  shall  afterwards 
consider  the  reasons  why  he  used  them,  in  so  far  as 
these  reasons  were  connected  with  the  condition  of 
those  to  whom  he  spoke.  But  we  are  not  to  seek  in 
such  reasons  the  whole  grounds  upon  which  parables 
were  employed  by  him  so  extensively  as  they  were. 
His  own  mind  would  naturally  fall  into  the  use  of  such 
similitudes.  They  were  not  an  artistically  devised 
method  of  instruction;  as  if  he  had  weighed  different 
styles  of  address,  and  chosen  this  merely  because  it 
seemed  best  suited  to  his  end.  That  is  part  of  the 
explanation ;  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  whole 
naturalness,  simplicity,  reality,  of  what  the  Saviour 
was,  to  think  that  it  is  all.  Parables  must  have  been 
to  him  a  channel  in  which  the  thoughts  of  his  own 
mind  would  naturally  flow  forth.  Everything  was  full 
to  him  of  a  present  God.  In  everything  he  beheld  the 
working  of  a  Father's  hand.  The  unseen,  the  spiritual, 
the  eternal,  were  the  native  element  of  his  soul;  and  as 
he  looked  abroad  with  human  eye  upon  what  met  the 
sense,  he  beheld  the  analogies  of  eternal  truth  connected 
with  these  things  coming  up,  as  it  were,  and  appearing 
through  them,  and  he  told  men  what  he  saw.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  thus  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  parables  of  Jesus  are  so  numerous  and  so  rich 
in  meaning.  He  did  not  originate  the  parable.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Bible — that  of  the  poor 
man  and  his  single  ewe  lamb — belongs  to  the  Old 
Testament,  2  Sa.  xii.  1-4;  so  also  does  that  of  the  unfruit- 
ful vineyard,  Is.  v.  i-fi;  and  even  in  the  Talmud  several 
good  parables  are  to  be  found  (Trench  on  the  Parables, 
p.  511.  He  quotes  one  of  the  best).  But  whatever  parables 
worthy  of  admiration  may  be  met  with  either  in  Jewish 
literature  or  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  attained  a  perfection  and  exhibited  a  richness  and 

i  appropriateness  of  material  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
with  which  no  other  specimens  of  them  can  for  a 

!  moment  be  compared.  They  are  ever  springing  to  his 
lips,  either  in  their  more  developed  form,  or  in  that 
shorter  and  more  sententious  one  of  which  some  ex- 
amples have  been  already  quoted.  They  are  suggested 
by  the  most  simple  incidents  of  every-day  life — by  the 
sowing  of  the  seed,  the  growth  of  the  blade,  the  whiten- 
ing of  the  harvest,  the  reaping  of  the  grain.  The  poor 
woman  cannot  leaven  her  dough,  the  gardener  hesitate 
before  he  cuts  down  a  fruitless  fig-tree,  the  fisherman 
draw  his  net,  the  shepherd  go  in  search  of  his  sheep, 
the  labourer  stand  idle  in  the  market,  the  steward  give 
in  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  the  rich  man  build 
new  barns,  the  judge  administer  justice,  the  king  make 
a  feast  for  his  son,  the  Pharisee  or  the  publican  go  up 
to  the  temple  to  pray, — without  our  Lord's  gathering 
from  the  circumstances  lessons  of  the  divinest  wisdom, 
analogies  which  illustrate  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  principles  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  And  all  are 
introduced  with  a  naturalness  not  to  be  surpassed. 
There  is  nothing  forced — no  evidence  of  forethought  or 
deliberation.  They  come  at  once,  as  naturally  and  as 
freely  as  a  mother's  words  of  tenderness  to  her  child. 

'  Surely  they  must  have  been  the  natural  expression  of 
his  own  feelings,  the  natural  outpouring  of  his  own 

\  thoughts.  Surely  they  came  from  the  consciousness 
in  which  he  lived  of  the  unity  of  all  things  in  God, 
of  the  heavenly  lessons  with  which  all  things  were 
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tilled.  In  the  third  place,  we  thus  learn  also  that  the 
parable  is  something  far  more  than  food  for  babes.  It 
is  not  simply  a  similitude  or  story  intended  to  awaken 
interest  in  a  dull  or  childish  understanding.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  highest  forms  of  teaching  which  the  Scrip- 
tures contain.  It  implies-  for  a  right  understanding 
of  its  power,  for  a  right  appreciation  of  its  manifold 
bearings — a  lively  conception  of  spiritual  things,  a  lirm 
faith  in  God  and  the  unseen  world,  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  man's  nature  and  history,  a  rich  experience  of  the 
workings  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul.  Much  reproach 
has  been  often  cast  upon  the  variety  of  applications 
which  have  been  made  of  the  parables  of  Christ,  but 
not  unfrequently  without  sufficient  ground.  They  do 
admit  of  a  great  variety  of  applications,  but  it  is  be- 
cause their  meaning  is  wider  and  deeper  than  them  all. 
It  is  no  argument  against  this  that  the  child  delights 
in  them.  The  phenomena  of  nature  which  the  philoso- 
pher most  admires  are  generally  those  which  give  the 
child  most  pleasure.  If  parables,  therefore,  are  one  of 
the  most  natural  and  true  expressions  of  Christ's  own 
mind,  it  must  need  Christ's  own  mind  fully  t»  compre- 
hend them.  In  tlie  fourth  and  last  place,  what  has  been 
said  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  power  of  the  parable 
rests,  may  throw  light  upon  a  question  which  has  been 
often  raised,  whether  the  parable  is  simply  illustrative, 
or  probative  as  well.  It  is  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
former.  It  does  not  indeed  contain  direct  proof  of  the 
doctrine  which  it  unfolds,  hut  it  associates  with  it  all 
the  force  of  that  proof  which  is  given  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  universal  prevalence  of  any  principle.  As  the 
consent  of  all  men  is  justlv  held  to  hi-  equivalent  to  a 
law  of  nature,  so  the  tracing  in  nianv  different  spheres 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle  is  a  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  that  principle  is  an  eternal  law.  <  Irowth. 
for  example,  we  know  to  be  a  law  of  nature.  Let  us 
set  out,  therefore,  with  the  conviction  that  the  king- 
dom of  grace  corresponds  to  the  kingdom  of  nature 
the  conviction,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  \\hich  consti- 
tutes the  foundation  of  the  parable;  and,  in  a  story 
calling  our  attention  to  that  growth,  \\  e  have  not  only 
an  illustration,  hut  a  proof,  that  the  same  growth 
which  appears  in  the  natural  must  also  appear  in  the 
spiritual  world.  The  analog}' convinces  us  that  it  must 
be  so,  and  is  therefore  so  far  a  proof. 

III.  Having  thus  examined  the  nature  of  parable*, 
and  the  main  element  of  their  power,  we  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  why  they  were  so  largely  em- 
ployed by  the  Saviour.  We  have  already  seen,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  reasons,  the  relation 
in  which  the  use  of  parables  must  have  stood  to  the 
consciousness  of  Christ  himself.  Jiut  we  know,  from 
his  own  statements,  that  his  practice  was  also  deter- 
mined by  his  relation  to  those  whom  he  would  instruct. 
He  did  not  begin  his  ministry  with  parables.  He 
began  with  such  a  clear  and  pointed  call  as  that  which 
we  find  in  the  words.  "The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand:  repent  ye  and  believe  the 
gospel,"  Mar  i.  i;i;  with  showing  that  lie  was  the  Prophet 
described  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  as  about 
to  appear,  Lu.  iv.  i»-:.'i;  and  with  instructions  such  as 
those  contained  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Thus 
he  unfolded  at  once,  and  plainly,  the  greatest  truths  of 
his  kingdom:  and  exhibited  Christianity  in  its  practical 
aspect,  as  a  divine  life  in  the  soul  of  man.  in  the  most 
spiritual  and  comprehensive  manner.  How  long  this 
style  of  address  was  used  by  our  Lord  we  do  not 


exactly  know.  It  must  have  been  about  the  second 
feast  of  tabernacles,  about  the  middle  of  his  ministry, 
that  he  changed  his  plan,  and  resorted  to  parables 
much  more  than  he  had  previously  done.  What 
were  the  reasons  of  the  change '.  He  informs  us 
himself,  before  explaining  to  his  disciples  in  private 
that  parable  of  the  sower  which  he  had  just  delivered 
in  public.  "And  the  disciples  came  and  said  unto  him. 
^  hy  speakest  thou  unto  them  in  parables.'  He 
answered  and  said  unto  them.  Because  it  is  given  unto 
you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  to  them  it  is  not  given.  For  whosoever  hath,  to 
him  shall  lie  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance: 
but  whosoever  hath  not.  from  him  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  he  hath.  Therefore  speak  1  unto  them  in 
parables:  because  they  seeing,  see  not:  and  hearing, 
they  hear  not:  neither  do  they  understand.  And  in 
them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  F.saias.  which  saith, 
P.y  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand; 
and  seeing  ye  shall  see.  and  shall  not  perceive:  for  this 
people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed:  lest  at  any 
time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  their  heart, 
and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them. 
P.ut  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see:  and  your  ears, 
for  they  hear."  Mat.  \iii.  l"-lt;;  o.nii'.  Mar.  iv.  ll,  ll';  I,u.  viii.  1". 
In  these  words  we  have  our  Lord's  own  explanation  of 
one  great  reason  at  least  why  lie  taught  in  parables; 
and  it  becomes  us.  dismissing  ail  fears  for  his  honour 
and  the  honour  of  his  word,  to  examine  that  explana- 
tion as  it  stands.  It  was  not.  then,  because  teaching 
by  parable  had  been  in  part  resorted  to  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  or  may  have  been  practised 
even  ill  Christ's  own  day  by  other  teachers,  that  he 
resorted  to  the  same  method  of  instruction.  It  was 
not  because  such  instruction  is  always  pleasing,  and 
has  the  effect  of  often  leaving  in  the  memory  the  truth 
delivered,  as  a  truth  to  be  afterwards  reflected  on,  as  a 
nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place,  as  a  spur  to  interest  at- 
tention and  to  awaken  thought.  It  was  not  because 
the  parable  was  a  coming  down  to  the  level  of  dull  and 
carnal  minds,  and  because,  by  means  of  it,  larger  mea- 
sures of  truth  could  \n_>  introduced  into  such  minds 
than  they  would  have  been  able  to  receive  in  anv  other 
way.  It  was  not  even  that  the  truths  contained  in  it 
might  be  thereby  rendered  clearer:  but  it  was  that 
those  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  lessons  previously 
delivered,  who  had  abused  the  opportunities  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  who  had  wilfully  hardened  their 
hearts  against  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  which 
had  been  made  to  them,  might  experience  that  judicial 
treatment  which  their  carnality  deserved.  Not  indeed 
that  judgment  was  the  ultimate  end  of  any  part  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  He  came  to  unfold,  and  not  to 
darken,  the  counsels  of  the  Father:  to  save,  and  not 
to  destroy,  the  lives  of  men.  At  all  possible  times,  and 
in  all  possible  circumstances,  he  sought  to  enlighten 
the  ignorant  understanding,  and  to  win  back  to  God 
and  happiness  the  wandering  heart.  But  it  lay  in  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case,  that  because  he  would  do 
this  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  man. 
because  he  would  lead,  not  drive,  him  into  virtue,  he 
must  expose  him,  by  the  method  of  his  teaching,  to  a 
moral  probation,  must  test  the  nature  of  his  inclina- 
tions, must  discover  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  Although, 
therefore,  judgment  was  not  the  ultimate  end  which 
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otherwise  have  been  spoken  plainly,  which  were  spoken  the  Spirit  wa.s  poiired  out  in  fulness  or.  the  disciples, 

plainly  to  the  open  ear  and  heart.  the  creat  truths  involved  in  the  parable*  would  shine 

Thest  considerations  :/jav  _-.'  far  t.    remove  the  dii-  f..nh  to  them  -w~ii,h  an  ever-increasini:  brightness,  we 


can  easily  imagine  that  they  would  derive  from  them  realize  his  love  for  each,  his  pity  for  it.  its  Crowing  up 
both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure,  which,  had  these  parables  together  with  him  and  with  his  children,  its  eating  of 
been  at  once  explained  to  them,  they  could  not  have  ,  his  own  bread,  and  drinking  of  his  own  cup,  and  lying 
)la,l.  in  his  bos, .ni.  and  being  unto  him  as  a  daughter,  -j  s.i 
Such  are  the  reasons  Lliven  us  by  our  Lord  himself  \n.  ::  Thus  only  do  we  see  that  tin-  motive  for  exer- 
for  his  use  of  parables.  It  was  neither  to  please  the  tioii  in  the  shepherd's  mind  was  not  desire  to  recover 
people  nor  to  simplify  his  instructions:  but  it  was  that  property  which  ho  had  lost,  but  compassion,  love  for 
in  them,  as  in  his  whole  manifestation  of  himself,  he  the  poor  animal  that  had  strayed,  and  that  was  now 
might  accomplish  his  Li'roat  work  of  laying  bare  the  exposed  to  every  danger.  Then  only  do  we  appreciate 
hearts  of  men.  of  dividing  them  even  now  into  the  two  that  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  effort  to  recover  the 
great  classes  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  of  dis-  '.  wanderer  which  the  paraMe  commends.  So  also  in  the 
covcriii'_f  both  to  itself  and  to  the  world  the-  spiritual  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  we  miss  the  mi-hty 
and  the  carnal  mind.  While  again,  as  a  necessary  power  of  its  lesson  of  universal  charity  unless  we 
consequence  of  this,  he  spoke  them  that  on  the  carnal  have  thoroughly  lived  ourselves  into  the  estimation  in 
mind,  determined  to  bo  carnal,  he  might  inflict  a  deeper  which  Samaritans,  priests,  ami  Lexites.  were  ivspee- 
blindness:  that  to  the  spiritual  mind,  aspiring  after  ti\elyhcld  in  Israel,  the  contempt  and  halnd  enter- 
greater  spirituality,  he  might  otter  a  precious  help  in  ,  tallied  for  the  one.  the  halo  of  sanctity  which  appeared 
paths  where  the  wisdom  to  be  discox  eivd  w  as  only  to  to  surround  tin-  ot  her.  Once  mon-.  to  take  an  illustra 
be  equalled  by  the  pleasure  of  discovering  it.  To  this  turn  already  employed  by  Dr.  l-'airhairn  OK •mirm-utii-al 
twofold  object  the  parable  was  admirahh  adapted,  for  M.inual,  \>.  i. ,-.>»,  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat 
"it  is  like  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  tire,  which  turned  its  loses  its  point,  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  the  tan- 
dark  side  to  the  Kgyptians,  and  its  liuht  one  to  the  referred  to  was  a  plant  wholly  diU'civnt  from  that  to 
covenant  people.  It  is  like  a  shell  which  preserves  its  :  which  the  name  is  now  applied:  that  it  was  "a  plant 
precious  kernel  as  much  /«/'  the  earnest  a-  /,-../»  the  ,  which  is  at  tir.-t  \ery  like  wheat  in  appearance,  which 
careless"  otto  \-..ii  Crrliu-ii  iMr.  to  M;it.  MII  >.  ,  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and  which,  when  analyzed, 

IV.    Looked  at  in  this  lijit.  it  must  at  once  b.    seen  contains  nearly  the  same  ingredients,  yet  so  different  in 

how   much  the  parables  of  our   Lord  rise  in  solemn  im-  its  effects  upon  the  human  frame,  that,  when  the  seeds 

port,   how   much  they  gain  in  deep  siuiiificancy  ;   and  remain  mix.  d  with   the  wheat,  the  Hour  thus  produced 

even  a  special  interest  must  attach  to  their  interpivta  always  occasions  di/./';iiess  and    other  injurious  effects." 
tion.      \\hat   are   the   rules   which   may    best  aid   us  in          '2.   Ill  passing   from  the-  outward  to  the  inward,  from 

our   effort   to    interpret:      It    may    be   doubted    if   any  the  >tory  itself  to  its  purport,  we  must  attend  to  those 

positive  rules  can  be  of   much    value.      The   cornet    in-  statements   as  to   the  object  of   the    parable,   which  are 

terpretatioii  of  a   parable    is    not    a  thin-' of   nil.  :   it    is  frequently  made  eitlu  r  by  our  Lord    himself  or  by  the 

one   of    the   highest   efforts   of   sanctified    oxe^e.-is.       It  K\angelists.      These   statements  are  sometimes  direct, 

implies  the  well- balanced    possession  of  all  those  quail-  ami  of   this  class  we  have  an  illustration   in  the  ease  of 

ties,  not  of  knowledge  only,  but  of   spiritual  discern-  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge:  "  And  he  spake  a  par- 

nieiit    and    taste  and    tact,   which    are    needed    for   the  able   unto  them  to  this  end,  that    men  ought   always  to 

interpretation  of   the  most  spiritual   parts  of   the  Word  pray  and  not  to  faint,  saying.  Then-  was  in  a  city,  &e.. 

of   Cod.      Kules   therefore   can    be   of    little   assistance.  Lu   \Mii.l,J.      .Most   commonly.  !iowe\er.   they  an-  only 

but  one  or  two  general  principles  may  be  indicated.  indirect,  to   be   found   in   the  connection   in   which  the 

1.  It  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  story  in  which  parable  is  introduced,  in  something  mentioned  in  either 
the  instruction  is  conveyed  be  understood.  This  it  the  immediately  preceding  or  the  immediately  follow- 
mnst  be  in  itself,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  mean-  ing  context.  Tims,  for  example,  the  parable  of  lin- 
ing which  is  afterwards  to  be  traced  in  it.  It  is  of  the  unmerciful  servant,  M;it.  \\iii.  -j:i-:;.\  is  connected  by  the 
essence  of  the  parable,  which,  in  this  n-spect.  is  the  word  "therefore"  with  our  Lord's  answer  to  the.  ques- 
very  opposite  of  the  myth,  that  the  lesson  of  the  higher  tion  of  IVter.  "  I  low  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against 
sphere  is  founded  upon  the  lower,  instead  of  the  lower  me  and  I  forgive  him'  until  seven  times.'"  and  is 
being  but  the  outward  form  in  which  the  lesson  of  the  thus  designed  to  illustrate  the  truth,  that  we  who  have 
higher  seeks  expression.  All.  therefore,  that  can  con-  been  freely  forgiven  all  our  sins,  are  thereby  bound  to 
tribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  story  must  be  known,  an  unlimited  forgiveness  of  our  icllowmcii.  The  three 
and  the  ordinary  rules  of  -rammatical  and  hi.-toriial  parables  in  Lu.  xv.  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  coin,  and 
interpretation  must  be  applied.  -Nor  should  it  be  the  prodigal  son  are  addressed  to  the  murmuring 
thought  that  this  is  an  easy  task.  In  reality,  as  the  spoken  of  in  the  second  verse  of  the  chapti  r,  and  con 
parables  of  our  Lord  are  generally  taken  from  com-  tain  an  appeal  to  the  natural  feelings  of  men  in  justi- 
inoii  life,  and  as  it  is  of  the  common  life  of  antiquity  fication  of  our  Saviour's  procedure  in  receiving  sinners 
that  we-  know  least,  more  than  usual  care  is  necessary  and  .  ating  with  them:  while  the  parable  of  the  selfish 
to  gain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  incidents,  to  present  to  rich  man.  in  Lu.  xvi.  I'.i-ol,  sets  forth  in  striking  re- 
ourselves  an  accurate  picture  of  the  circumstances,  and  presentation  the  folly  of  that  course  of  conduct  with 
so  to  translate  ourselves  into  the  world  as  it  then  was.  which  .Ions  had  immediately  before  charged  the  I'hari- 
that  we  shall  enter  into  the  inmost  feelings,  and  aims,  sees,  when  he  said  to  them.  ver.  i:.,  "  Ye  are  they  which 
and  purposes  of  the  actors.  Thus,  for  example,  in  tin:  justify  yourselves  before  men;  but  Cod  knoweth  your 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  whole  beauty  of  the  hearts."  I  n  each  of  these  cases  the  drift  of  the  parable 
parable  is  lost  if  we  think  only  of  a  shepherd  goin<:,  as  is  explained  by  the  connection  in  which  it  is  introduced: 
he  might  do  now.  in  search  of  a  lost  member  of  his  and,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  series  of  parables 
flock.  We  must  reali/.e  to  ourselves  the  modes  of  in  Mat.  xiii..  aid  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  the  Kvan- 
thiiiking  and  feeling  towards  each  of  his  sheep  by  which  -elists.  Of  all  such  aid.  then,  the  interpreter  must 
the  Eastern  shepherd  was  characterized.  We  must  diligently  avail  himself.  He  will  thus  understand  the 
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position  in  which  the  Saviour  stood,  and  the  immediate 
object  which  he  had  in  view:  and  such  knowledge  will 
be  of  the  utmo.-t  moment  in  guiding  him  aright  when 
he  begins  to  interpret. 

The  application  of  the  two  rule-  which  we  have  now 
considered,  mav  be  said  to  bring  us  to  the  point  at 
which  Jes  is  and  his  hearers  stood  when  lie  began  to 
speak  and  thev  to  hear.  Thev  an 


in  the  very  circumstances  of  those  by  whom  and  to 
whom  the  word*  which  we  would  explain  were  spoken. 
In  proceed  inn'  further  to  the  interpretation  of  the  par- 
able. Christ  himself  must  be  our  guide.  He  interpreted 
two  parables,  that  of  the  sower,  Mat.  xiii.  :;->,  1---J ::  Mur 
iv.  3-8, 14-L'";Lu.  viii.  f>-,sll-1f>:  and  that  of  the  tares  and  the 
wheat,  Mat.  xiii.  -j|-:;ii,  :iii- 1::.  The>e  interpretations  inii-t 
surest  the  further  rules  of  which  we  are  in  search. 

1.  Each  parable  has  one  leading  idea  to  which  all  its 
parts  are  subordinate.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
this  idea  is  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.  In  that  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  it 
is  the  struggle  of  the  good  with  the  evil,  till  the  day 
when  both  shall  be  finally  and  for  ever  parted.  In 
subordination  to  these  two  ideas  all  the  different  inci- 
dents of  the  two  parables  are  explained.  It  is  always 
the  same:  and.  when  we  succeed  in  forming  to  ourselves 
Mich  a  conception  of  the  leading  idea  of  the  narrative, 
that  all  its  parts  casilv  and  naturally  arrange  them 
selves  around  it.  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
our  conception  is  correct.  This  idea,  it  may  be  further 
remarked,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  relation  of  the  human 
heart  to  God,  and  not  in  any  local  or  temporary  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  so  in  the  cases  before  us.  Doubt- 
less it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Saviour  to  have 
specified  many  causes  which  specially  hindered,  in  those 
who  then  heard  him,  the  true  reception  of  his  word. 
But  he  does  not  so.  Those  which  he  mentions  were 
not  peculiar  to  that  age  and  country;  they  belong  to 
every  land  and.  to  all  time.  The  devil,  tribulation  and 
persecution,  the  cares  of  this  world,  the  deceitfuliiess 
of  riches:  how  general  are  they;  they  embrace  the 
widest  and  most  universal  relations  between  the  human 
heart  and  outward  circumstances.  So  with  the  other. 
The  field  is  not  .1  uda-a,  but  "  the  world;"  "the  good  seed 
are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  tares  are  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one."  Again,  how  general!  we, 
as  well  as  Christ's  immediate  hearers,  are  included 
there.  The  lesson  is  important.  What  more  common 
than  for  preachers  to  find  the  meaning  of  a  parable, 
first  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time-  for  example,  in 
the  calling  of  the  Jews  and  the  rejection  of  the  ('en- 
tiles and  then  to  proceed  to  a  more  general  view  of 
the  truth  contained  in  it.  thus  leaving  upon  the  minds 
of  their  hearers  the  impression  that  the  first  is  the  cor- 
rect interpretation,  the  second  the  wise  and  happy 
application  of  if.  The  very  opposite  is  the  case.  The 
general  is  the  true  meaning:  the  particular  is  only  one 
of  its  applications  suitable  at  the  time,  just  as  other 
applications  might  be  suitable  to  any  age  if  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  by  which  the  a^e  is  marked. 
How  completely  is  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son  ruined  when  we  are  told  that  the  elder  son  is  the  , 
Jew,  the  younger  the  Gentile.  The  instinct  of  a  con- 
gregation which  repels  such  a  method  of  interpreting, 
is  more  true  to  the  nature  of  the  parable  than  the 
would-be  arclueological  explorations  of  the  pulpit. 


It  is  pos>ible  no  doubt  that  the  individual  parts  of  a 
parable  may  be  full  of  instruction.  In  that  of  the 
sower,  what  a  field  of  thought  is  opened  by  the  expres- 
sion, "the  seed  is  the  word  of  Rod,"  Lu.viii.  11.  In  that 
of  the  prodigal  son.  the  description  of  the  younger  son's 
wandering  from  his  father's  house,  of  the  famine  that 
came  upon  him  in  the  strange  land,  of  his  want  and 
misery,  and  of  the  degrading  service  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  form  a  striking  representation  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  sin.  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
over.  But  in  both  cases,  as  in  all  others,  the  particular 
point  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  such  lessons  must  be 
kept  subordinate  to  the  main  drift  of  the  parable,  and 
must  In:  so  treated  as  to  bring  more  powerfully  home 
to  us  its  one  leading  idea.  That,  in  themselves,  they 
may  teach  more,  is  possible.  Who  shall  measure  the 
infinite  extent  of  the  wisdom  of  Christ,  or  the  inex- 
haustible meaning  which  may  lie  in  the  simplest  utter- 
ance of  him  "in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
\\isilom  and  knowledge."  who  is  "the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever  f  .But,  considered  as  parts  of  the 
parable  in  which  they  occur,  such  separate  clauses  or 
incidents  are  to  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  general 
le-soii  which  it  teaches,  and  may  only  be  so  treated  a> 
to  lend  that  lesson  force.  This  is  the  one  great  prin- 
ciple by  \\hich  we  are  to  be  guided;  and.  when  we  hold 
it  fast,  we  may  at  once  admit  that,  the  fuller  the 
meaning  which  can  be  naturally  imparted  to  each  indi- 
vidual portion  of  the  parable,  the  more  justice,  do  we 
do  to  it.  The  danger  of  forgetting  this  has  been  fre- 
quently illustrated.  It  has  led  to  an  undue  and  nn- 
scripttiral  pressing  both  of  specific  traits  of  parables 
and  the  want  of  them.  Thus,  in  that  of  the  labourers 
in  the  market-place,  we  might  be  easily  led.  by  the  last 
part  of  it.  Mat.  x\.  vii,  to  the  supposition  that,  in  the 
heavenly  state,  the  rewards  of  all  Christ's  servants  will 
lie  equal  a  supposition  at  variance  with  many  other 
passages  of  Scripture.  And  how  often  has  it  been 
argued  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  not 
taught  by  the  Kcdeeiner.  because,  in  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  expiation  or 
intercession  before  the  wanderer  is  welcomed  to  his 
father's  house  and  embraced  in  the  arms  of  his  father's 
love.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  fix 
clearly  in  the  mind  the  general  lesson  of  a  parable,  and 
to  keep  everything  subservient  to  it. 

'_'.  While  there  is  thus  one  leading  idea  in  each 
parable,  the  explanations  already  referred  to  as  given 
by  our  Lord  further  show  that  there  are  even  few 
of  its  smallest  particulars  which  have  not  a  meaning. 
The  difficulty,  indeed,  of  determining  what  the  mean- 
ing in  each  ease  is.  and  the  extravagant  and  fanciful 
lengths  to  which  some  interpreters  have  gone,  has 
generally  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  It  has  been 
urged,  and  not  wholly  without  reason,  that  every  story 
must  have  some  things  in  it  which  serve  only  to  give 
liveliness  and  force  to  the  delineation,  which  are  mere 
transition  points  from  one  part  of  the  narrative  to  an- 
other; and  that  to  assign  a  meaning  to  these  is  to  sub- 
stitute simply  human  fancies  for  the  teaching  of  God. 
To  this  the  only  reply  is,  that  there  is  danger  in  either 
extreme:  but  that  our  tendency  ought  to  be  to  seek  a 
meaning  in  such  traits,  rather  than  the  reverse,  seems 
clear.  For.  in  the  first  place,  the  aim  of  the  parable  is 
not  poetical,  bat  ethical.  The  story  is  not  told  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  lesson;  and  it  is 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer  that  it  will  be  constructed 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  this  end  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  all  its  traits.  And.  in  the  second  place,  the 
course  followed  by  our  Lord  is  conclusive  upon  the 
point.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  the  field,  the  birds 
of  the  air.  the  heat  of  the  sun.  the  thorns  and  brambles 
of  the  bad  ground,  the  thirty,  sixty,  and  hundred  fold 
of  the  good  ground,  have  all  a  meaning.  Nor  is  it 
otherwise  in  that  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat.  How 
readily  might  we  supjiose  that  the  reapers  were  only 
subordinate  to  the  harvest.  There  cannot  lie  a  harve.-t 
without  reapers.  Vet  "the  reapers  are  the  angels:' 
while  the  field  itself,  the  man  who  sowed  good  seed, 
the  enemy  who  sowed  tares,  and  the  harvest,  are  each 
explained.  There  is  hardly  a  trait  in  either  parable 
that  is  destitute  of  force.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible. 
However  difficult  it  may  be  to  make  the  application  of 
each,  the  attempt  is  to  be  mad,',  and  our  main  object 
must  be  to  discover  the  limits  beyond  which  we  may 
not  t,'o.  Here,  a^ain.  \\e  cannot  offer  rides  which  pro- 
mise to  U-  of  much  use.  but  attention  to  the  following 
jirinciples  may  help  u.-. 

I'd  Traits  which  cannot  K-  applied  to  the  relation 
between  <  iod  and  man  belong  only  t»  the  colourini:. 
In  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard.  \\  e 
read  that  the  Ma-ter  said  t<>  one  da.-s  of  the  worker-. 
"Take  that  thine  is.  and  ^<>  thy  way."  M.,t.  \\.  it 
Words  like  these  cannot  be  literally  applied  to  tin 
lation  between  ( iod  and  man.  We  have  nothing  of 
our  own.  no  claim  of  our  own  to  reward.  After  we 
have  done  all.  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  " 'I  he 
t/ift  of  (ioil  is  eternal  life  thnuiu'h  .', -us  Christ  our 
Lord."  This  trait,  therefore,  i-  -imply  a  part  of  the 
filliiiL'  out  of  the  narrative. 

(/'i  Traits  which,  if  interpreted,  would  lead  to  con- 
clusions contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith  belong  only 
to  the  colouring.  In  the  [.arable  of  the  unmerciful 
servant  we  read.  "  I!ut.  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay. 
his  lord  commanded  him  to  he  .-old.  and  his  wife  and 
children,  and  all  that  he  hail,  and  payment  t«>  be  made. 
Mv..  xvia  I-:,.  Shall  we  infer  that  wives  are  to  sutler  for 
their  husbands',  children  for  their  fathers'  sins'  Tin 
analogy  of  faith  an-wers.  No.  Such  a  lesson,  then, 
cannot  be  a-soeiated  with  the  particulars  referred  to. 
They  spring  only  from  the  fact  that,  after  the  manner 
of  ea.-tern  nations,  the  wife  and  children  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  husband's  and  father's  property. 
Again  we  have  simply  a  part  of  the  tillinir  out  of  the 
narrative  ^comp.  Sehiilten,  q noted  in  Li>coun  the  I'araMe-,  Clark'* 
translation,  p.  1"M. 

(i->  Traits  which,  if  interpreted,  would  teach  doctrines 
not  elsewhere  taught  in  Scripture  belong  only  to  the 
colouring.  In  the  parable  of  the  te:i  vir_rins.  we  are 
informed  that  "live  of  them  were  wi-e.  and  five  were 
foolish."  Mat.  \\v.  •_'.  (iive  a  meaning  to  this,  and  we 
must  infer  that  the  number  of  the  saved  and  of  the  l>-t 
will  be  the  same.  Such  a  doctrine  is  nowhere  taught 
us  in  the  Bible,  and  again  we  conclude  that  the  circum- 
stance mentioned  only  fills  out  the  narrative. 

(d)  Traits  to  which  an  interpretation  cannot  be  given 
without  indulging  in  fancies  and  conceits  belong  only 
to  the  colouring.  In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 
"the  father  said  to  his  servants,  Bring  forth  the  best 
robe  and  put  it  on  him:  and  put  a  rin<r  on  his  hand 
and  shoes  on  his  feet,"  Lu  xv.  -2-2.  To  see  in  this  the 
general  tokens  of  restoration  to  all  the  privileges  of  a 
son  in  his  father's  house  is  evidently  required.  But  to 
understand  by  the  "best  robe  "  the  robe  of  the  Saviour's 


righteousne.-s,  by  the  ''ring"  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
whereliv  we  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption,  and 
by  the  "shoes"  those  works  of  our  calling  whereby 
"  the  penitent  shall  be  equipped  for  holy  obedience " 
(Trench  on  the  Parables,  p.  412),  seems  to  be  pushing  inter- 
pretation to  a  fanciful  extent.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  Trench's  interpretation  of  Mat.  xiii.  3)>. 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven  which  a 
woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal."  where 
he  makes  the  three  measures  of  meal  represent  the 
three  jiarts  of  the  then  known  world,  or  the  three  sons 
of  Noah,  or  the  three  elements,  spirit,  soul,  and  body, 

w  hicll  together  make  up  the  man  tUn  the  1 'arables, p.  114,11.'.). 

Bearing  these  cautions  in  mind,  the  more  minute  our 
interpretation  of  a  parable  is,  the  more  do  we  conform 
to  the  example  of  Him  whose  jiarables  we  interpret. 
Our  ureat  iruide.  however,  must  be  a  spiritual  tact  and 
discernment  cultivated  by  close  communion  with  Christ 
himself,  an  intelligent  perception  of  Christian  princi- 
ples, a  rich  experience  of  the  practical  power  of  the 
divine  life  a.-  it  works  in  ourselves,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  working  there.  With  such  things  to 
re_ru!ate  our  interpretation,  the  rules  which  we  have  at- 
tempted to  lav  down  may  be  successfully  ajijJied:  with- 
out them,  they  will  be  of  little  use. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  four  points  which  seem 
to  l>e  those  of  special  intere-t  connected  with  the  jiara- 
bles of  the  New  Testament  their  nature  as  jiarables, 
tin-  principle  upon  which  their  jiower  dejiends,  the 
grounds  of  their  heiiii:  so  largely  emjiloyed  by  the  Sa- 
viour, and  their  interpretation.  One  point  remains 
upon  which  it  is  de.-irable  to  add  a  few  words. 

f.<  i'  /,:>.<*;', I*  to  i-liifaifii  tli' a'  '  Considering  the  very 
variou.-  occasions  upon  which  thev  were  delivered,  it  is 
at  least  extremely  difficult  to  do  so.  and  the  efforts  at 
classification  which  have  been  made  by  others  have 
hardly  IM-CH  so  succes-ful  a.-  to  encourage  the  attempt. 
Vet.  for  reasons  afterwards  to  be  stated,  it  seems  desir- 
able to  mak 

It  mu-t  be  at  once  allowed  that  a  chronological 
iieatioii  i-  impossible.  The  chronology  of  the 
( ;,,-pel-  is  too  uncertain  to  afford  any  sure  ba-is  for  such 
an  arrangement,  and  se\  eral  of  the  jiarables  are  assigned 
by  the  different  Kvangelists  to  entirely  different  periods 
of  our  Lord'.-  mini.-trv.  There  is  indeed  no  imjirobability 
in  the  sujiposition  that  the  same  parable  may  have  lieen 
delivered  mop-  than  once,  but  that  circumstance  alone 
would  defeat  the  attempt  to  classify  them  in  order  of  time. 
Dismissing  all  thought  of  chronological  arrangement, 
four  classifications  claim  a  moment's  notice,  those  of 

Professor  Phimjitre  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  J?iMe,  article 
1'irabM:  (  ire.-Well  '(  hi  the  I'ara'nles,  i.  p .  :;:.  ;  LisCO  (On  the 
ParJiles,  p. :;:.  ;  and  Westcott  (Intr.  to  theSUidy  of  theGospels, 
p.  4.'."b  <  'ur  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  the  details 
,.f  the-e  classifications,  but  the  slightest  inspection  of 
them  in  the  works  where  they  occur  will  satisfy  any  one 
that  they  fail  to  effect  the  end  in  view.  They  either 
proceed  ujion  a  distinction  between  different  classes 
of  jiarables,  as  allegorical  and  historical,  for  which  there 
is  absolutely  no  foundation  i<;res»eil  ;  or  parables  are 
placed  under  one  group  which  should  properly  belong 
to  others  (Piuinptre);  or  the  divisions  are  extremely  arti- 
ficial and  run  into  one  another  (Lisco  ;  or  the  principle 
of  division,  as  whether  drawn  from  nature  or  from 
man,  is  of  far  too  outward  a  character,  and  completely 
fails  to  connect  itself  with  anything  that  touches  the 
essential  lesson  of  the  parable  i  Westcott  i.  Where  so 
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many  have  failed  any  I'urthcr  eltbrt  in  the  same  direc- 
tion may  seem  hopeless.  It  will  lie  well,  however,  to 
make  it,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  mere  reducing  of  the  parables  to  order, 
as  for  the  sake  of  giving  distinct  expression  to  a  prin- 
ciple too  often  forgotten  by  their  interpreters,  and 
which  seems  to  us  of  moment.  That  principle  is,  that 
the  parables  of  Christ  teach  directly  neither  history, 
nor  doctrine,  nor  morals,  nor  prophecy.  They  express 
directly  only  certain  great  /i/'im-i/i/cx  of  the  Saviour's 
divine  kingdom,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  God, 
when  that  kingdom  comes  into  contact  with  the  human 
heart.  Hi>tory,  doctrine,  morals,  prophecy,  mav  lie 
deduced  from  them,  because  the  truth  of  God  and  the 
human  heart  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages.  But 
it  is  with  principles  alone  that  the  parables  deal;  with 
principles  which  imply  doctrines,  which  result  in  morals, 
which  appear  in  the  history  of  the  pa.-t,  and  will  re- 
appear in  the  future.  To  set  forth  these  principles  in 
a  sphere  which  is  wider  than  that  of  either  individuals 
or  churches,  in  the  sphere  of  divine  truth  in  contact 
with  the  heart  of  man,  is  the  object  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment parables. 

Looked  at  in  this  light,  and  remembering  that  the 
great  lessons  taught  by  the  Redeemer  were  not  un- 
folded in  any  logical  order,  but  were  called  forth  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  from  time  to 
time  placed,  the  following  arrangement  of  the  parables 
may  be  proposed: — 

T.    Preliminary  principt'-s,  relative  f»  C'A/vVx  kinydoui. 

The  wicked  husbandmen,  Mat.  xxi.  33  44;  Mar.  xii.  l-r_';  Lu. 
xx.  9-1S.  Fate  of  those  who.  abusing  their  privileges,  refuse  to 
embrace  the  kingdom. 

The  rich  fool,  Lu.  xii.  10-21.  Vuuiry  of  all  worldly  posses- 
sions without  the  kingdom. 

The  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  Mat.  xxii.  1-14.  Danger  of 
rejecting  the  invitations  of  the  kingdom. 

The  barren  tig-tree,  Lu.  xiii.  (i-9.  Necessity  of  immediately 
embracing  the  kingdom,  and  danger  of  delay. 

The  great  supper,  Ln.  xiv.  15-24.  Outward  privileges  useless 
without  personal  appropriation  of  the  kingdom. 

The  pearl  of  great  price,  Mat.  xiii.  45,  40.  The  kingdom  to  lie 
sought  for  singly,  and  as  what  alone  can  satisfy. 

The  hid  trea-ure,  Mat.  xiii.  44.  Everything  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  kingdom  when  it  is  found. 

The  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Lu.  xvi.  19  -31.  The  kingdom  in 
the  estimate  of  God  and  of  man. 

II.   The  cstubliihinciit  nf  Christ's  kiiigdoM  in  the.  heart,  mid 
general  laws  r\f  it*  iinncth. 

The  sower,  Mat.  xiii.  3-8;  Mar.  iv.  4-8;  Lu.  viii.  5  H.  The  pre 
paration  of  the  heart,  if  in  it  the  kingdom  is  to  reach  maturity. 

The  seed  growing  secretly,  Mar.  iv.  '26  29.  The  kingdom 
springs  up  in  the  heart,  and  grows  from  it  silently  and  con- 
stantly. 

The  tares  and  the  wheat.  Mat.  xiii.  24-30.  The  difficulties  by 
which,  in  this  world,  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  is  encompassed. 

The  mustard  seed,  Mat.  xiii.  31,  32;  Mar.  iv.  30-32;  Lu.  xiii. 
IS,  19.  The  outward  growth  of  the  kingdom. 

The  leaven  in  the  meal,  Mat.  xiii.  33;  Lu.  xiii.  20,  21.  The 
inward  growth  of  the  kingdom. 

III.   The,  ina,i(jtftni;/r,i  ,,/thi-  l-inf/tJoni. 

The  two  debtors,  Lu.  vii.  41  43.  The  kingdom  is  manifested 
in  obedience  springing  from  love. 

The  good  Samaritan,  Lu.  x.  .",0-37.  In  love  which  knows  no 
limits,  and  spares  no  pains. 

The  two  sons,  Mat.  xxi.  28-32.  In  the  obedience  of  deeds  and 
not  of  words. 

The  unmerciful  servant,  Mat.  xviii.  2J-3/5.  In  mercy  and  for- 
giveness which  know  no  limit  to  their  exercise. 

The  unjust  steward.  Lu.  xvi.  1-9.  In  a  wise  and  energetic 
improvement  of  temporal  advantages. 

The  friend  at  midnight,  Lu.  xi.  5-8.     In  instant  prayer. 

The  unjust  judge,  Lu.  xviii.  1-8.     In  persevering  prayer. 

The  Pharisee  and  publican,  Lu.  xviii.  9-14.  In  humility  and 
contrition. 


The  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  Mat.  xx.  1  10.  In  an  unseltkh 
rejoicing  in  the  salvation  of  others. 

The  lost  sheep,  Mat.  xviii.  12-14;  Lu.  xv.  3-7.  \ 

The  lost  piece  of  money,  Lu.  xv.  S  10.  '>•    In      acknow 

The  prodigal  son,  Lu.  xv.  11  32.    '  ) 

'edging  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  receiving  sinners,  and  in  a 
missionary  spirit. 

The  unprofitable  servant,  Lu.  xvii.  7-10.  In  confessing  that 
all  that  we  can  do  is  nothing. 

The  ten  virgins.  Mat.  xxv.  1-1;;.  In  preparedness  for  the 
corning  of  the  Lord,  the  passive  side. 

The  talents,  Mat.  xxv.  14-30.  In  preparedness  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  the  active  side. 

IV.    The  i-onsur,iwati',,t,  i>/1/,?  ku«j<lo,,\, 
The  pounds,  Lu.  xix.  11  27.     The  final  reckoning. 
The  draw-net,  Mat.  xiii.  47  ."(.).     The  final  separation. 
The  above  list  of  the  parables  of  the  gospels  would  be  length- 
ened by  some,  shortened  by  others.      It  is  the  list  given  by  Arch- 
bishop Trenrli,  and  may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  their 
number. 

Lit'-ratui'e. — The  literature  of  tin:  parables  of  our  Lord  is  so 
extensive,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  works  which  may  be  referred  to  by  the  student.  We  shall 
therefore  only  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  most  important. 
Greswell's  /:V/"v<'i'<m  c, /'//,•-  P(.ira>A<:.->,  5  vols.  Svo,  may  be  named 
first.  The  first  volume  is  occupied  with  preliminary  dissertations. 
The  whole  work  is  valuable.,  but  far  too  elaborate  and  lengthy, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  vitiated  by  the  false  division  of  the 
parables  already  alluded  to.  Lisco's  work  on  the  parables,  trans- 
lated in  (.'lark's  Jilbliml  L'ab'uut,  vol.  xxix.,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  works  on  the  subject  which  we  pos- 
sess. It  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  quotations  fnna  The  great 
divines  of  the  Reformation,  made  in  connection  with  each  par- 
able, although  the  author's  own  notes  will  also  be  found  highly 
useful.  His  scheme  of  "the  train  of  thought"  in  each  parable 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  the  student,  although  far  too  minute 
to  be  adopted  as  the  groundwork  of  exposition.  The  value  ot 
Archbishop  Trench's  Xotr.n  on  the  Parable*  is  too  well  known  to 
make  it  necessary  to  say  anything  of  them  here.  Finally,  Stier's 
lii.dt  it  .hft(  will  be  found  full  of  pious  and  practical,  as  well  a:, 
learned,  remarks.  [w.  M.] 

PARADISE.  This  word  comes  direct  to  us  from 
the  Greek  Tra/odSacros;  but  the  Greek  here  borrowed 
from  the  Eastern  tongues.  The  Sanscrit  has  paradesa, 
a  foreign  region,  but  one  also  of  beauty  or  superior 
excellence ;  and  in  Armenian  and  Persian  pardes 
was  the  term  applied  to  the  fine  parks  or  pleasure- 
grounds  which  persons  in  good  circumstances  were 
wont  to  have  about  their  dwellings,  and  especially  such 
as  were  possessed  on  a  larger  scale  by  monarchs.  In 
the  later  books  of  Old  Testament  scripture  it  appears 
in  this  sense  as  a  Hebrew  word.  Thus,  in  Xe.  ii.  8, 
where  it  is  translated  forest,  "A  letter  unto  Asaph  the 
keeper  of  fcTisn)  the  panics  of  the  king" — not  precisely 
forest,  perhaps  in  the  sense  commonly  understood  by  us, 
yet  in  a  sense  that  must  have  comprehended  forest- trees, 
if  also  others  that  were  rather  for  ornament  and  pleasure: 
for  the  object  of  the  letter  was  to  procure  from  this  man 
wood  for  the  doors  and  beams  of  certain  houses  Nehe- 
miah  was  going  to  build.  In  EC.  ii.  5  the  preacher, 
speaking  under  the  character  of  king  of  Jerusalem,  says, 
"  I  made  me  gardens  and  pardcsim" — orchards,  our 
translators  put  it;  so  it  might  be,  or  parks  furnished 
with  animals  as  well  as  shrubs  and  trees.  And  in  Ca. 
iv.  13,  "  Thy  plants  are  a  pardes  of  pomegranates  with 
pleasant  fruits,  camphire  with  spikenard"  —  which 
suggests  very  much  the  idea  of  our  orchard,  or  fruit 
and  pleasure  garden.  Hence,  the  Greek  translators 
quite  naturally  gave  paradise  as  the  equivalent  of  r/ar- 
dcn  (]|)  in  Ge.  ii.  8,  "The  Lord  God  planted  a  paradise 
in  Eden;"  in  which  they  are  followed  by  .Josephus  (Ant. 
i.  i,  sect.  :>).  Paradise,  or  the  garden  of  Eden,  hence 
became  among  the  later  Jews  a  common  appellation 
for  the  state  of  bliss  which  awaits  the  just  after  death 


PARADISE 


PAEAN 


— by  which  they  meant,  that  delights  like  those  of  Eden     other  Eastern  fables  upon  the  subject.   Scripture,  indeed, 


are  enjoyed  by  the  departed  —  they  are  in  a  paradisiacal 
state.      (See  a  large  array  of  proofs  in  Wetstcin  on  Lu. 


gives    little    positive    information    regarding    it  ;    says 
nothin    definite  of  the  localit,  or  of  the  mode  of  ex- 


xxiii. 43.)  And  with  reference,  certainly,  to  this  use  istence,  the  mutual  relationships,  the  specific  em  ploy  - 
of  the  term,  but  with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  spiritual  !  ments  of  those  who  occupy  it;  simply  makes  known 
relations  of  things,  and  the  connection  between  the  their  elevated,  holy,  and  blessed  condition — and  this 
past  and  the  future,  it  is  employed  in  New  Testa-  chicHy  by  way  of  analogy,  founded  on  the  primeval 
inent  scripture  to  indicate  the  experience  and  destiny  '  state  and  abode  of  man.  The  reserve  as  well  as  the 
of  the  redeemed.  "To-day,"  said  our  Lord  to  the peui-  '  revelation  is  striking  and  instructive.  (For  what  is 
tent  malefactor  on  the  cross,  '•  shalt  thou  be  with  me  j  written  of  the  original  paradise  itself,  see  under  EDEN.) 


in  paradise.''  La.  xxiii.  43;  that  is.  in  the  region  of  holy 
and  blessed  life,  such  as  Adam  possessed  before  he  fell: 
so  that  in  speaking  thus,  Jesus  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
that  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  who  could 


PA'RAH  [with  the  definite  art.  rrcn,  the  mnv*t]. 
A  town  of  Benjamin,  occurring  only  in  the  original  list, 
Jos.  xviii.  23—  supposed  by  Kohinson  (  lies  ii.  i>.  ii.i  and  bv 
Van  de  Velde  to  be  perhaps  identical  \\  ith  a  site  of 


prevail  to  recover  for  his  people  what  the  first  had  lost,  ruins  called  Farah  (which  is 
In  like  manner,  and  still  more  explicitly,  in  Ke.  ii.  7- 
in  the  very  first  promise  he  made  to  the  seven  churches 
— he  said.  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  1  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise 
of  Cod" —  a  promise  which  is  again  substantially  re- 
peated in  ch.  xxii.  L',  14.  though  the  term  //«/vf//V  is 
not  employed.  Such  a  transference  of  the  original 
paradisiacal  state  to  the  blissful  region  which  awaits 
the  just  as  the  fruit  of  Christ's  mediation,  is  but  a 
specific  application  of  the  idea  which  underlies  the 
whole,  of  his  redemptive  work.  For  what  is  this  but  a 
restoration  '.  Its  grand  aim  is  to  effect  through  right- 
eousness the  restitution  of  what  was  lost  by  sin,  Ac.  iii.2i; 
yet  not  a  simple  restitution,  but  one  that,  carrying  alon^ 
with  it  a  process  of  regeneration,  shall  elevate  to  a 
higher  sphere  the  heritage  of  good  it  rescues  from  tin- 
grasp  of  the  destroyer. 

The  only  other  passage  in  which   reference  is  made 
to  paradise  in  New  'I",  stament  scripture,  is  one  in  which 


what  the  Sept.  put 


it.  <I'a/>ci>,  near  the  junction  of  Wady  Farah  with  Wady 
Tuwar  and  Wady  Es-Selain. 

PARAJST  []\VE.  'I'apcu',  Intuit  ;i,  tilorii,  ornament]. 
The  name  by  which  a  part  of  the  wilderness  in  which 
the  children  of  Israel  sojourned  was  called.  Jt  lay 
to  the  north  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai:  for  the 
Hebrews,  it  is  stated,  passed  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  on  their  way  north- 
ward towards  Kade.-h,  Nu.  x.  u.  It  lay  to  the  west 
of  Edom  and  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  or  the  wilder- 
ness  i.f  /in,  which  included  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh 
and  formed  the  border  of  Edom,  Jos.  xv.  1;  for  when 
Chedorlaoiner,  coining  from  the  east,  smote  the  Horites 
or  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  he  drove  them  west- 
ward, we  are  told,  into  i'.l  -I'tiridi  or  the  plain  of  Paran. 
/.(  .  the  '.Treat  elevated  plain  in  the  interior  of  the  wil- 
derness, now  called  Ikmrt  <t  Till  ipron.  Tuhh\,  and 
then  "  returned  and  came  to  Enmishpat  or  Kadesh," 
l.i'.  having  pursued  them  into  the  plain,  but  not  into 


St.  Paul  represents  himself  as  caught  up  thither,  when     the  hills   beyond,  turned    northwards   along  the  plain 

round  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  of  the  Azdzimeh, 
or  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  to  the  fountain  of  Kadesh, 
the  present  A  in  A'tidtiit,  tie.  xiv.  ii,  r.  (Fee  KADESH  and 
.MOSKHAH.)  El- Paran.  or  the  plain  of  Paran,  is  said 
to  be  "  by  the  wilderness."  /  e.  by  the  wilderness  of 
Paran.  as  Etliam  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wil- 
derness," /.(.  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Etham, 
Kx.  xiii.  -.'(I,  implying  that  El-Paran  was  not  strictly  the 
wilderness  or  niniiiitiiiiix  of  Paran,  but  the  plain  which 
was  adjacent  to  or  skirted  by  them,  and  was  therefore 
called  the  plain  of  Paran,  as  the  same  plain  is  now- 
called  Ikxirt  i/  Tih  from  ,/<  /K  /  1 1  Tilt  or  the  mountains 
of  Tih,  the  great  range  or  series  of  ranges  which  skirt 


made  the  subject  of  special  revelation-;,  and  heariiiu 
there  words  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  utter. 
2i'o.  xii.  4.  The  account  is  so  very  brief,  that  there  is 
some  room  for  uncertainty  and  difference  of  opinion, 
especially  as  to  the  relation  of  this  paradise  to  what 
immediately  before  was  called  the  "third  heaven." 
Pint  the  most  natural  explanation  is,  that  the  one  was 
the  more  general,  the  other  the  more  specific,  designa- 
tion. The  apostle  was  caught  up  first  into  the  third 
heaven— the  region,  not  only  above  the  clouds,  but 
also  beyond  the  stars,  where  the  immediate  presence  of 
Cod  displays  itself;  and  when  there,  paradise  itself — 
the  peculiar  region  of  life  and  blessing  In-longing  to 


Christ    and    his    redeemed —was   opened   to   his   view,  and  partly  surround  that  extensive  plain.     The  wilder- 

that  by  the  vision  of  the  glory  that  was  in  reserve  for  ness   of    Paran,    in   its   wider   sense,   as   including  the 

him,  he  mi^ht  be  fortified  for  the  trials  and  struggles  great  plain  of  Paran,  must   have  extended  northward 

of  the  apostolic  calling.     The  rabbinical  fancies  of  later  to  Kadesh  and  1'eerlahairoi,  i.e.  to  the  south  border  of 

times  about  seven  heavens  (respecting  which  see  quo-  the  Promised  Land  between  Kadesh  and  Wady  el  Arish 

tations  in  Wetstein  on  this  passage)  have  no  foundation  or  the  river  of    Fgypt.     The  spies  were  not  only  sent 

in  Scripture,  nor  is  there  any  proof  of  their  existence  in  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  to  search  the  land,  which 

the    apostolic    age.      Paradise    and    the   third   heavens  might  have  been   from    any   part  of  Paran,  but  they 

appear  at  that  time  to  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  returned,  it  is  said,  unto  the   wilderness  of  Paran,   to 

to  the  same  sphere,  with  no  farther  difference,  probably,  Kadesh,  Nu  xiii. -jii.      Immediately  to  the  west  of  Am 
than  that  which  we  have  indicated,  of  the  one  being  ;  Kadein,  or  the  fountain  of  Kadesh,  is  an  open  rectangn- 

the  more  special,  the  other  the  more  general — both  alike  lar  plain,  about  nine  or  ten   miles  long  and  five  or  six 

the  sphere  of  Cod's  manifested  presence  and  glory,  but  miles  broad,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  high  moun- 

paradise  the  sphere  of  manifestation   for  the  spirits  of  tains,  on  the  east  and  south  side  by  mountains  called 


the  just  made  perfect  from  among  men. 


Jehel  Kudelx,  or  the  mountains  of  Kadesh,  the  ancient 


As  far,  then,  as  regards  the  scriptural  use  and  re-  j  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  and  on  the  north  side  by  the 
presentations  of  paradise,  Scripture  itself  furnishes  the  j  mountains  of  Kttdiirat  or  Adtiri.it,  ancient  Adar  in  the 
requisite  means  of  explanation;  and  no  light  is  needed,  border  line.  (Fee  MOSERAH.)  This  plain  is  open  to- 
aa  it  certainly  cannot  be  derived,  from  Mahommedan  and  wards  the  west,  and  runs  into  the  great  plain  of  Paran. 


VARAN 


•31(1 


TAR  AN 


It  is  called  >'«//(/  cr  Rate  ni  or  Rdamali,  the  plain  of 
Ratcni  or  Retamah,  ancient  Rithmah,  Nu.  xxxiii.  i\ 
A  in  Kadeisw  the  fountain  of  Kadesh  is  near  the  north- 
east angle  of  this  plain.  Mere  in  this  plain  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  illicit  be  said  to  eneanip  at  Kadesh  and 
at  the  same  time  in  the  wilderness  of  i'aran,  this  plain 
being  th'-  north-east  corner  of  the  great  plain  of  Paran. 
running  in,  eastward,  among  the  mountains,  or  into  the 
wildenn-s  of  Kadesh.  Here,  in  this  plain.  Kadesh  or 
the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  might  l)c  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  the  wilderness  of  I'aran.  though  the  latter 
did  not  comprehend  or  include  the  former,  as  some 
suppose,  Nu.  xii.  Hi;  xxxiii.  1\  About  twelve  miles  to  the 
west  from  Kadesh  is  a  place  called  Mniliilili  i,  or  assume 
write  it,  Muweilah,  ancient  I'eerlahairoi.  It  is  the  great 
watering  and  halting  place  of  the  Hedwins  on  their  way 
from  Hebron  and  I5cershel>a  to  Egypt,  as  Beerlaliairoi 
was  on  the  way  from  P>eershcba  to  Shur,  which  was 
before  or  to  the  east  of  Egypt,  ce.  xvi.  7.  The  artificial 
fountain  or  well  having  disappeared,  the  word  M»i 
(water)  has  taken  the  place  of  liter  (well).  It  is  on  the 
border  of  the  wilderness,  or  just  within  the  wilder- 
ness or  plain  of  I'aran.  and  not  far  from  Kadesh — two 
other  points  which  correspond  with  what  is  said  of 
Beerlahairoi.  Co.  xvi.  7, 1 1.  It  is  culled  Mui/ii/i/ii  //<"//'"/• 
or  Moilahhi  of  Hagar;  and  licit  Hadjar, \n  the  house 
of  Hagar.  is  near,  consisting  of  chambers  excavated  in 
the  rock,  an  ancient  habitation  and  not  a  tomb,  appa- 
rently of  great  antiquity,  having  a  spiral  stairca>e 
leading  up  through  the  rock  into  the  principal  chamber 
in  the  side  of  a  precipice  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  fountain.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Moilahhi  is  Hagar' s  fountain,  Beerlaliairoi,  notwith- 
standing Dr.  Stewart's  disparagement  and  misrepre- 
sentation (in  his  Tent  ami  Khtm)  of  what  the  writer 
has  said  respecting  it  in  a  letter  written  to  the  I  lev. 
George  Williams,  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
Williams'  //<>///  <.  'if'/.  Dr.  Stewart  has  in  the  first  place 
committed  an  extraordinary  blunder  in  representing 
the  writer  of  this  article  as  saying  that  A  in  I\'<i<hi*  is 
twenty  miles  to  the  south-west  from  Moilahhi,  and 
then  ridiculing  the  notion,  which  is  his  own  fiction,  of 
Kadesh  being  in  such  a  position,  so  far  south  and  so 
near  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  in  the  letter  above 
referred  to,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  Kade>h  is  t<>  the 
east  of  Moilahhi,  and  not  twenty  but  tfelre  miles 
distant.  Dr.  Stewart  contends  that  Mi'veilah  and  not 
Moilahhi  is  the  proper  mode  of  spelling1  the  word.  He 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  word  mo!  (water  is 
often  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  nwo-oi  or  mn- 
u-ci,  and  that  the  h  is  not  the  common  aspirate,  but  the 
Arabic  hhc.  His  insinuation  that  the  Arabs  were 
prompted  when  they  gave  the  name  as  Moilahh  i  Hadjar, 
is  perfectly  gratuitous.  There  was  no  prompting  what- 
ever in  the  case.  The  writer  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
place  being  Beerlaliairoi  when  he  began  to  interrogate 
the  Arabs  upon  the  subject.  He  merely  asked,  "  What 
is  the  name  of  this  place  ?''  and  the  answer  was,  Moilahh  i 
Unit  jar.  The  Arabs  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Gaza  said  Moilahh  i,  or  Moilahh  i  Kadcsah,  from  its  being 
near  or  not  far  from  Kadesh,  as  those  who  accompanied 
Dr.  Stewart  from  Sinai  seemed  to  know  of  no  other  name ; 
but  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood  with  united  voice 
emphatically  called  it  Moilahhi  Hadjar,  and  insisted  on 
that  being  its  full  and  proper  name.  They  were  asked 
why  it  was  so  called — "Is  it  from  a  rock  or  some  stones 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  it  is  called  Hadjar  (a  stone 


or  a  rock)!'  "No,  no,"  they  cried  together,  "it  is  a 
icoman,  a  woman,  the  mother  of  Ishmael.  Have  you 
not  heard  of  her  1  Her  house  is  near :  would  you  like 
to  see  it?"  "  (.)  yes/'  was  thi?  answer;  and  all  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  visit  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  habita- 
tion in  the  rock,  consisting  of  four  chambers,  one  princi- 
pal apartment  and  three  small  ones  for  dormitories.  (See 
a  description  of  the  place  in  the  Appendix  to  Williams'  Holy  City.) 
This  habitation,  they  said,  was  made  by  Ishmael  for  his 
mother.  Here  probably  Hagar  dwelt  after  her  final  de- 
parture from  Abraham's  house.  The  locality  is  on  the 
border  of  the  wilderness,  at  the  north  extremity  of  the 
great  plain  of  I'aran,  and  of  Ishmael  it  is  said  after  this 
that  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  I'aran,  Ge.  xxi.  in. 
Extensive  tracts  of  this  great  plain  are  rendered  fertile 
by  the  overflowings  of  the  torrent  El  Arish  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  are  sown  by  the  Arabs.  Large  patches  of 
corn  growing  were  seen  by  the  writer  as  he  once  passed 
this  way  towards  Suez;  and  Ishmael  no  doubt  grew 
corn  in  the  same  district.  It  was  in  this  plain  that 
Abraham  sojourned  when  he  dwelt,  as  it  is  said,  be- 
tween  Kadesh  and  Shur,  i.t .  between  A  In  Kad<  /a  and 
the  high  range.:  of  .l<l>tl  cr  Ruhuh,  bordering  the  great 
plain  towards  the  west  or  south-west,  which  must  be 
the  ancient  wilderness  of  Shur.  which  was  before  Egypt, 
i.e.  to  the  east  of  Egypt,  Go.  xx.  i. 

I'aran  is  represented  in  1  Ki.  xi.  IS  as  lying  between 
Midian  and  Egypt.  Now  Midian  of  the  Sinaitic  pen- 
insula must  have  been  near  Mount  Sinai,  Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii. 
\-r,.  Paran,  therefore,  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  strictly 
so  called,  i.e.  the  mountainous  region  of  I'aran,  or  the 
particular  locality  which  cave  its  name  to  the  wilder- 
ness, must  have  been  to  the  north- west  or  Egyptian 
side  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  name  of  a  wilderness  was 
generally  derived  from  some  particular  locality  within 
it.  as  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  was  so  called  from  the 
fountain  of  Kadesh,  the  wilderness  of  Zin  from  a  par- 
ticular place  called  Zin,  Jfs.  xv.  3,  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba  from  the  town  of  Beersheba,  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  from  Mount  Sinai,  &.c.  So  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  no  doubt  was  so  called  from  some  particular 
spot  or  place  of  that  name:  and  what  place  could  that 
be  but  that  which  still  bears  that  name,  the  remarkable 
spot,  the  celebrated  valley,  called  Ft  i  ran,  Firan  or 
Farfin.  or  as  it  may  be  written  Pheiran  or  Pharan, 
which  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Mount  Sinai,  on  the 
way  from  Sinai  to  Egypt  ?  This  is  no  modern  name. 
The  locality  has  been  known  by  that  name  from  very 
early  times.  A  town,  with  a  Christian  population  and 
a  Christian  bishop,  existed  there  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  We  read  of  it  as  an  episcopal  city  as 
early  as  A.D.  4n(),  and  it  then  bore  the  name  of  Pharan. 
The  present  Feiran  or  Farait  therefore  is  unquestion- 
ably ancient  Paran,  the  precise  locality  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  the  mountain*  or 
mountainous  region  around  it.  The  Pentinger  Tables 
have  a  Paran  fifty  miles  from  Ailah  towards  Clysma 
or  Suez.  This  would  agree  with  the  Pharan  of  Ptolemy, 
which  was  westward  of  Ailah,  and  with  the  present 
Feiran.  A  wilder  ness  in  the  Bible  always  means  a 
mountainous  region,  not  a  desert  tract  or  barren  plain 
merely,  but  a  wild,  bare,  and  barren  mountainous  dis- 
trict, as  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  the  wilderness  of 
Zin,  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  wilderness  of  Shur, 
and  other  districts  so  called,  are  found  to  be.  The 
wilderness  of  Paran,  therefore,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  must  be  the  mountainous  region  round  Feiran, 
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including  more  especially  the  high  and  extensive 
ranges  called  Jebel  tt  Tih,  and  probably  the  ancient 
wilderness  of  Sin  or  group  of  hills  round  ^arbnt  el 
Khadcm  and  the  wilderness  of  Shur  or  Jc/tel  tr  KuJtali : 
and  in  its  more  extended  sense  it  comprehended  the 
great  adjoining  plain  called  Desert  tt  Tilt,  and  possibly 
Jebel  Yelvk  and  Jthcl  (/  Ualal  also,  i.e.  the  whole 
region  north-west,  or  north  and  north  west,  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai  up  to  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land. 
The  great  interior  plain  of  the  Desert  tt  Till  is  so  culled 
from  Jebel  et  Till,  the  adjacent  mountains  \\liich  border 
and  partly  surround  it:  so  no  doubt  the  same  plain  was 
once  called  the  plain  of  Paran.  or  sometimes  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran.  from  the  mountains  of  Pa  ran  \\hich  bor- 
dered it  on  the  south  and  south- west,  the  wildernessui 


Paran,  strictly  speaking,  or  the  mountainous  region 
round  Ft/ran.  In  the  account  of  the  journeyiiigs  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  lied  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai, 
Paran  is  not  mentioned,  though  they  passed  through  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  because  the  wilderness  of  Etham 
and  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  arc  mentioned,  were 
probably  parts  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  because 
tliev  did  not  pass  by  Paran  proper,  or  the  precise  locality 
so  called,  i.e.  Wad y  fe  Iran.  From  the  plain  of  A'/  M  nrk- 
hah,  or  the  plain  of  £a.<c,  where  they  encamped  at  the 
lied  Sea.  they  could  not  have  proceeded  southward  along 
the  shore,  as  many  suppose,  for  thev  did  not  encamp  tin- 
second  time  at  the  sea—  they  must  have  retired  from  the 
sea  and  entered,  probably  by  Wad//  fn  AVx/;,  into  the 
\\ilderness  of  Sin.  the  group  of  castellated  mountains 


rotind  Xtirtnit  r!  I\  lunli  ni.  Their  eiicampnn-nt  in  tin- 
wilderness  of  Sin  was  probably  in  a  large  open  space  in 
}\'<«/i/<i/  ,\IIK>I  over  against  l<ar/iiit  i/  Klinilim.  or  in 
the  plain  of  lh-l>lnt  tn  \ns/,.  From  tln-nce  they  pro- 
ceeded along  the  principal  route  now  taken  by  travel- 
lers from  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  encamped  in 
Dophkah  or  l)tli>nt  cr  Jlai/i/i/i,  towards  Wadv  Khanii 
leh  perhaps,  where  a  Bed  win  encampment  is  now  gene- 
rally found,  and  then  encamped  at  A  lush,  which  is  still 
called  by  that  name.  /.'/  I'*h  or  A'/AW/,  near  the  end  of 
Wad  i/  ex  X/iei/k/i,  \vhere  that  wady  enters  into  Wad// 
Fciran,  i.e.  a  little  before  one  comes  to  Wad;/ esSfieykh. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  along-  Wml//  ex  Shei/kJi 
towards  Kephidim  or  Ilir  Mn*a  'Wells  of  M,,M-s1.  (Su 
RKPHIDIM.)  They  were  led  no  doubt  by  the  pillar  of 
cloud  along  this  mute,  not  only  because  it  was  an  easier 
route  for  such  a  host  to  take  than  that  by  Wnd/t 
Mokatteb,  but  to  avoid  Wad//  /•'<•/;•«//,  which  must  have 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  Amah-kites,  as  the  Lord, 
it  is  said,  had  avoided  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  lest  the  people  should  be  discouraged  when 
they  saw  war  and  return  to  Kgypt.  Kx.  xiii.  17.  But 
they  had  scarcely  passed  the  end  of  Wad//  Fiiran  and 
entered  Wadyes  Shei/kh,  it  seems,  when  the  Amalekites, 
having  heard  of  them,  came  out  after  them  and  pursued 
them  along  Wady  ex  S/ieykli,  smiting  ''the  hindmost  of 


them,  even  all  that  were  feeble  behind,  when  they  were 
faint  and  weary,"  and  then  lighting  at,  length  with  tin- 
main  bodv  at  Itephidilll.  Do.  N\v.  17,  I1-;  Kx.  xvii.8. 

The  main  range  or  principal  ranges  of  the  wilderness 
of  I'aran.  nmning  from  ovei1  against  trhurundcl  or  Klim 
towards  Mount  Sinai  as  far  as  over  against  1'iiran  or 
^<f/>n/,  and  then  in  two  branches  eastward  towards  the 
Culf  of  Akaba.  are  called  J,l,<l  <l  Tih.  The  meaning 
of  tin-  \\ord  Tih  is  \\andering,  and  this  district,  !.<-.  the 
wilderness  of  I'aran.  may  have  received  that  name 
from  its  having  been  the  principal  scene  of  Israel's 
wanderings  after  their  repulse  from  Kadesli,  the  region 
in  which  they  chiefly  sojourned  during  the  remaining 
thirty-eight  years  in  the  wilderness.  I'p  to  their  tirst 
arrival  at  Kadesli  their  journeys  had  been  upon  tin- 
whole  direct,  tirst  towards  Sinai  and  afterwards  towards 
Kadesh.  There  had  been  no  wandering.  It  was  on 
their  return  from  Kadesh  that  their  wandering  com- 
menced, as  the  result  or  consequence  of  their  unbelief 
and  disobedience.  Nu.  \iv.  :s:>,;  xxxii.  n.  And  there  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  wilderness  of  I'aran. 
strictly  so  called,  i.e.  the  mountainous  region  round 
Ft! ran.  was  the  scene  of  that  wandering,  or  the  region 
in  which  they  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining 
thirty-eight  years.  From  Kadesh,  we  are  told,  they 
returned  towards  the  Red  Sea.  not  the  Red  Sea  at 
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Ezion-gaber  or  Elath,  hut  the  .lied  Sea  they  had  crossed.  ' 
i.e.  into  tin:  wilderness  of  Paran.      That  wilderness.  I.e.  I 
Wadi/  Feirttii  and  the  valleys  around  it  or  between  it  j 
and  ,lchd  tt  Tilt,  had  many  attractions  to  invite  them,  j 
Wad ii  Fiiraii  is  the  most  fruitful  and  agreeable  valley 
in    the    whole    peninsula,    containing,    it  is  said,    four; 
miles  of  gardens  and  date-groves,      it  is  quite  an  (>«.-• /.< 
in    the    wilderness.       It    is   called    the   ]>eir<ullx<'  of   the 
Bed\vins.      Here  and  in  the  valleys  around  is  the  best 
pasture  for  flocks.    Wady  Fe/'rem,  moreover,  has  abund- 
ance of   water,    and,    in  addition  to   this,    the  stream 
which  came  forth  from  the  rock  in   Horcb  passed  down 
bv  Rephidim  along  Wt«l//(x  A/» •///•//,  the  great  drain  now 
of  the  rain-torrents  of  Mount  Sinai,  into  I  I'm///  i-eiruii. 
This  miraculous  water  actually  followed  them  on  their 
departure  from  Mount  Sinai  as  far  as  the  neighbour-  \ 
hood  of   Ikrali,  i.e.  Tab^-rah  or  Kibroth-hattaavah  (••"<• 
KlBROTH-HATTAAVAH),    and   afterwards    continued  to 
descend  into  the  region  of  Feintii,  and  so  to  flow  to- 
wards them,  or  in  a  sense  to  follow  them,  while  they  so- 
journed in  that  region  during  the  remaining  thirty-eight 
years. 

Pharan  or  Feiran  is  spoken  of  as  a  city  in  very  early 
times  and  as  late  as  A.D.  1400.  There  are  only  ruins 
of  habitations  now  to  lie  seen  there.  lJurckhardt 
speaks  of  the  remains  of  some  200  houses,  and  Itiippell 
found  the  remains  of  a  church,  the  architecture  of  j 
which  he  assigns  to  the  fifth  century.  Of  the  origin  of 
the  town  nothing  is  known.  It  is  certain  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hebrews'  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
there  was  no  city  in  existence;  for  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  "  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness  in  a  solitary  way, 
and  found  no  citi/  to  dwell  in."  Ps.  cvii.  4.  It  is  possible 
that  while  they  sojourned  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
and  settled  perhaps  more  especially  at  Paran  itself,  they 
niay  have  built  some  habitations  there,  and  so  founded 
a  city.  An  intimation  of  this  seems  to  be  given  in  the 
words  of  the  psalm,  where  it  is  said,  Ts.  cvii.  :r>,  :iii:  "  He 
turneth  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water,  and  dry 
ground  into  water  springs.  And  there  (i.e.  in  the  wilder- 
ness) he  niaketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  th"V  may 
prepare  a  city  for  habitation:"  or.  as  rendered  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book  version,  ''and  there  he  setteth 
the  hungry;  that  they  may  build  them  a.  citii  to  dwell 
in." 

Here  also  in  the  region  round  about  F<  irun,  or  more 
especially  in  the  valleys  between  \\\ul //  F\ir<in  and 
Jt:>n  I  ct  Til/,  are  many  ancient  tombs,  not  only  near  Ik  i-nh 
or  Taberah,  ancient  Kibroth-hattaavah,  or  i/rares  of 
hist  (see  KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH),  and  on  and  &roundSarbut 
el  Kit adnit,  but  in  almost  all  the  valleys  in  that  district. 
The  whole  region  so  abounds  with  ancient  graves  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  one  vast  ancient  graveyard.  If 
this  be  the  region  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  last  thirty-eight  years,  as  we 
take  it  to  have  been,  here  must  all  or  the  greatest  part 
of  those  who  died  in  the  wilderness  have  been  buried, 
not  only  the  thousands  who  perished  at  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  but  the  tens  of  thousands  who  perished 
afterwards,  the  vast  multitude  above  twenty  years  old 
who  died  in  the  wilderness. 

Here,  moreover,  in  the  region  round  about  Feirein, 
the  ancient  wilderness  of  Paran,  strictly  so  called,  the 
region  as  we  believe  in  which  the  children  of  Israel 
wandered  or  sojourned  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
last  thirty-eight  years,  are  found  the  remarkable  Sinaific 
inscriptions.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  this  dis- 


trict, not  only  on  the  different  routes  to  Mount  Sinai, 
but  in  almost  every  valley  and  on  every  hill  within  this 
region.  They  could  not  have  been  therefore  the  work 
of  any  pilgrims  or  traveller*  on  their  ica//  to  .Mount 
Sinai.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  are  found  at  such 
heights  in  the  face  of  the  rocks  that  no  human  hands 
without  the  aid  of  ladders,  or  some  appliances,  could 
have  reached  them.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been 
the  work  of  some  people  who  lived  or  sojourned  in  the 
country,  and  not  of  some  mere  passing  travellers  or 
pilgrims.  They  are  not  some  mere  scratches  on  the 
rock,  as  Dr.  Stanley  represents  them,  but  most  of 
them  are  punched  out  of  the  rock  with  an  iron  pin  and 
lead,  /.c.  a  leaden  mallet,  as  Job  wished  his  words  to 
be  written.  These  wonderful  records  are  not  of  any 
modern  or  medieval  date.  They  are  spoken  of  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The}1  are  de- 
scribed by  C'osmas  Indicopleustes,  the  Egyptian  travel- 
ler, a  merchant  of  Alexandria,  surnamed  Indicopleustes 
from  his  voyages  to  India,  who  noticed  them  on  his 
way  through  the  peninsula  about  the  year  A.L>.  518. 
They  arc  represented  by  him  as  being  numerous  in  all 
that  region,  as  being  then  regarded  as  ancient,  as  bear- 
ing marks  of  antiquity  or  considerable  age  at  that  time, 
some  being  found  on  fragments  of  rock  which  had 
evidently  fallen  since  the  inscriptions  had  been  made, 
as  they  are  now  seen,  some  with  the  writing  inverted, 
and  as  being  then  in  an  unknown  character  and  lan- 
guage. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  them  to  have- 
been  the  work  of  any  Christian  pilgrims  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  as  some  suppose;  for  what  lan- 
H'ua'-i'o  or  what  writing  of  any  Christians  of  that  period 
who  would  visit  Mount  Sinai  from  the  north-west, 
could  have  become  obsolete  or  unknown  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century'  And  how  could  all  the 
pilgrims  from  different  countries  have  written  in  the 
same  language  and  the  same  characters,  and  how  could 
the  whole  appear,  as  admitted  l>y  Professor  lieer,  as  ii 
they  were  the  work  of  a  single  age?  ''The  internal 
evidence  of  the  writing  (he  says;  is  so  uniform,  that  I 
doubt  whether  the  oldest  can  be  parted  from  the  most 
recent  by  an  interval  of  a  single  age."  Professor  P>eer 
thinks  that  they  must  be  the  work  of  the  ancient  Xa- 
bathaeans.  and  their  date  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  1'ut  have  we  ever  heard  of  the  Nabathaeans 
having  migrated  in  a  body  from  their  own  country 
into  the  region  round  Eeiraii  or  Paran?  \Vhat  could 
have  induced  them  to  cover  the  rocks  of  Paraii  with 
inscriptions  while  they  omitted  to  do  the  same  to  their 
own  Mount  Seir  ?  And  the  single  Xabatluean  in- 
scription found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petra  is  said 
to  differ  from  those  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  How 
is  it  that  Professor  Beer,  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  others,  have 
never  thought  that  the  wonderful  inscriptions  of  Paran, 
or  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  as  they  are  called,  might  be  the 
work  of  the  remarkable  people  who  are  known  to  have 
sojourned  in  that  very  wilderness,  viz.  the  ancient 
people  of  God,  the  children  of  Israel?  Certain  Jews 
who  accompanied  Cosmas  (he  tells  us)  were  able  to  read 
the  inscriptions,  and  to  interpret  their  meaning,  and 
they  declared  that  they  were  the  work  of  their  ances- 
tors, the  ancient  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  in 
"the  tri/derness  of  Sin."  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  doubt  this  statement.  There  is  every  probability  in 
fact  of  its  truth.  There  is  no  other  way  to  account 
for  these  mysterious  records.  There  was  every  pro- 
bability in  favour  of  this  notion  before  their  meaning 
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was  ascertained.  But  now  that  the  Rev.  Charles 
Forster,  one  of  the  six  preachers  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  learned  orientalist,  has  interpreted  them,  there  can 
ho  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  children  of 
Israel  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  of  Tamil. 
All  speak  of  the  children  of  Israel,  all  record  some 
event  or  refer  to  something  in  the  history  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  is  found  to  lie 
in  accordance  with  the  sacred  record.  Mr.  Forster's 
decipherment  of  the  Hadramaut  inscriptions,  some 
years  ago,  led  to  the  reading  of  those  on  the  rocks  of 
Sinai  and  Paran  (see  Forster's  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia, 
or  his  Sinai  Photographed).  Xo  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  Hadramaut  inscriptions 
found  bv  the  English  officers  at  Jlixit  G1«>rul>.  on  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Aden,  with  similar 
inscriptions  found  in  a  similar  locality  on  the  same  coast 
by  Abderrachman.  a  uvneral  of  Mah"mmed's  army, 
rendered  into  modern  Arabic  by  the  Aral)  historian 
El-Kazwini,  and  given  us  by  Schulteiis  with  a  Latin 
translation,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  thev  are 
identical.  All  the  circumstances,  the  locality,  the  cliff, 
the  castle,  the  rock  at  the  entrance,  on  which  the  in- 
scriptions were  found,  the  number  of  lines.  \c. .  are  the 
same.  And  no  one  who  will  go  through  the  process 
of  verifying  Mr.  Forster's  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
characters  can  doubt  the  truth  of  his  discovery.  The 
very  fact  that  the  sense  which  his  alphabet  uives  to  the 
ancient  inscriptions  found  by  the  Kngli.-h  ollicers  at 
Hisn  (ihorab  is  the  same  as  that  uiveii  by  Fl-Ka/\\  ini's 
version,  and  by  Schultens'  Latin  translation,  is  an 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  reading. 
Several  of  the  I  ladramaut  characters  were  found  in  the 
Sinaitie  inscriptions,  and  the  rest.  i.e.  of  the  Sinaitic 
characters,  being  Kthiopic,  Pheiiician,  Samaritan,  or 
Hebrew,  anil  therefore  known.  Mr.  Forster  was  able 
at  once  to  read  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  Thi-  he  did. 
ami  marvellous  disc-Insures  were  made  wonderful 
of  the  children  of  Israel  thev  were  found  to  be. 


all  referring  to  that  wonderful  people,  and  (lod's 
wonderful  dealings  with  them  in  the  wilderness.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Forster's 
reading  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  back  wan  IIH--  of 
some  scientific  and  philosophical  men.  "falsely  so 
called,''  to  believe  it.  The  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
truth  and  miracles  of  Scripture  is  so  clear  and  strong 
as  to  be  too  much  for  rationalists  and  sceptics  to  wish 
or  admit  to  ho  true.  Put  how  can  they  account  for 
the  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Forster's  alphabet,  when 
applied  to  these  inscriptions,  gives  in  every  instance 
xenw,  and  that  sense  having  reference  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  all  in  such  striking  and  wonderful  ac- 
cordance with  the  word  of  (iod<  Professor  Peer's 
attempt  at  interpretation  gives  only  some  unknown 
proper  (or  ti/ipro/x  >•)  names  without  any  sense  what- 
ever— a  proof  that  he  had  not  found  the  true  alphabet. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  now,  since  Mr. 
Forster's  interpretation  of  them,  that  these  inscriptions 
were  the  work  of  the  children  of  Israel  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  not  on  their  way 
the  first  time  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai  that 
they  made  them,  for  they  did  not  then  tarry  anywhere 
sufficient  time  for  any  such  work,  and  the  inscriptions 
are  not  found  on  any  particular  route  to  Mount  Sinai, 
but  everywhere  throughout  that  region  round  Fi'inin. 
Moreover,  many  of  them  record  events  subsequent  to 
the  departure  from  Mount  Sinai.  They  must  therc- 
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fore  have  been  the  work  of  the  Israelites  during  their 
sojourn  in  Paran,  after  their  return  from  Kadesh. 
Here,  in  this  region,  at  and  around  Fcird'ii,  it  is  most 
probable  they  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining 
thirty-eight  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  here  we  have 
in  these  inscriptions  some  of  their  occupation  during 
that  long  period.  What  more  natural  to  suppose  than 
that  they  should  thus  occupy  themselves  with  record- 
ing in  the  rock  with  an  iron  pin  and  lead  the  wonderful 
works  of  Clod  which  had  been  wrought  on  their  behalf? 
Among  the  inscriptions  are  found  a  few  v\hich  are 
Egyptian  or  in  hieroglyphic  characters.  In  one  place 
there  is  an  Egyptian  inscription  on  the  same  tablet 
with  one  in  the  Sinaitic  or  ancient  Hebrew  characters, 
cut  evidently  at  the  same  time,  showing  that  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  of  the  same  date  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  or  hieroglyphic  writing,  On  >'«/•///</ 
(/  Kltadt  in ,  where  is  a  remarkable  graveyard,  surrounded 
with  a  wall,  and  filled  with  ancient  tombstones,  all  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  are  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. From  the  character  of  the  writing  manv 
have  supposed  t],at  this  must  have  been  the  hurying- 
place  of  some  ancient  Egyptians  sent  by  some  one  of 
the  I'haraohs  at  some  unknown  period  to  work  in  some 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Xo  traces,  howe\er.  of 
anv  sueli  mines  have  yet  bt  en  t"imd.  Hut  \\ere  there 
not  l-'uyptians  among  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness'  1  lid  not  a  in /.'•«/  multitude  uo  up  with 
the  Hebrews  out  of  Kgypt  '.  Kx.  xii.  .>;  Nu.  xi.  I.  Ami  did 
not  these  perish  \\ith  the  rest  above  twentv  years  old 
ill  the  wilderness'  Is  it  not  more  probable  to  sup- 
pose that  tin1  uraveyard  on  Surgut  (I  I\l«nl<iu  may  have 
been  the  buiial  place  of  the-e  V.^\  pt  ians.  or  of  some 

leading  or  more  wealthy  ones  among  them ?    Mr.  Forster 
thinks  that  lie  has  been  able  to  interpret  these  Egyptian 

records  also.  If  his  interpretation  lie  correct,  these 
inscription.-,  al-o  refer  to  events  in  the  history  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  in  whoso  fortune  or  destiny  in  the 
wilderness  tin -e  F-yptiaiis  \\  <  re  involved.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sinaitic  inscription-:,  their  character  and 
their  meaning,  see  Forster's  <>n<  /'ri/,i<  rut  /.•(//.'/»»///. 
and  ^iniii  /'/itit<i'/i-(i/i/(«/.1  A  few  specimens  of  these 
remarkable  inscriptions  are  here  given  -  referring  to. 
I.  77,-  It., I  Si  a. 

"Tin'  ]n'i.)ili'  .journey  tlii-i nigh  tin-  passage  terror -tricken. 
Jehovah  urje-  tin-  people  onward  lieiiignantly  w ith  slackened 
rein.  Tli'1  people  e.->a\  m  venture  into)  the  waters.  l'harai>li. 
retrograding,  rein-  hack  his  war-horse.  ' 

"The  swift  Ion;;  horse  fleet h,  raisin.;,'  both  his  f,. re-feet  to- 
gether, going  at  full  speed,  ami  his  ruler  is  dashed  to  the  ground. 
Then  I'haraoli,  running  with  Ion:,'  strides  like  a  fleet,  hor.-e,  takes 
startled  flight,  easting  oil'  his  helmet  violently  with  both  his 
hands  to  quicken  his  pace." 

2.    M«i-f'h. 

''The  |  eople  w  ith  prone  mouth  drink  at  the  water  springs. 
The  people  at  tlie  two  water  springs  kiek  like  an  ass  (Jeshurun 
waxed  fat  and  kieked,  lie.  xxxii.  15).  But  smiting  the.  well  of 
bitterness  with  the  liraneli  of  a  tree,  he  heals  it." 

''The  people  at  Marah  bleat  like  a  goat,  and  kiek  like  an  ass; 
at  the  basins  of  the  two  water-springs,  they  drink  greedily  with 
prone  mouth."     [There  are  two  bitter  wells  at   .Marah;  one  is 
Aiii  ll"V:aral(,  and  the  other  nearer  the  sea  ] 
:>,.    Tl.f  Q,',iilf. 

"The  red  geese  ascend  from  the  sea.  The  people  lusting  eat 
on  at  them." 


1  See  also  M.  I.ottin  de  Laval's  Vfuniqr  dung  In  fi /,  i  iiKidi-  tin, 
Stunt,  a  very  elaborate  and  voluminous  work,  which  contains 
no  less  than  f>0u  specimens  of  these  inscriptions.  The  author 
contends  that  they  must  incontestably  be  of  a  date  onli  I'inr  to 
Christianity,  and  is  inclined  to  receive  Mr.  Footer's  interpro 
tation  of  them. 
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"The  veil  geese  ascend  from  the  sea.  The  people  ln.-ting  de- 
vour till  noiuht  is  leu." 

•'  The  red  ueese  a-celid  from  the  sea.  The  people  lusting  feed 
till  tlu-y  are  full  or  are  satiated. " 

4.    Tir   Rnck  in  II"  ••  <>. 

••  The  hard  ro  k  sati   tes  with  «  .-•  /  ' he  people  thirsting." 

••  I  ;.      hard   rock  \\a:cr  o>r  tiie  water  from   the  liard   r  -ck  )  a 

:,.    .l/.,,-.,r;vi/; ,-;/'•:    !        I/ 

t  pray- unto  God  u]  ird  rock, -•!'!;•</;; 

and  //,•-   sustaining   his  hands."     [The  ti.ure  of  a  man  with  his 
,    a  represented  above  the  inscription.] 

6.    T  •  1;  K. '•'•,!:. 

" The  eloquent  speaker  strikes  the  rock,  and  the  water  flows 
forth,  falling  down." 

•'The  eioij  ,  bowing  his  head  I  Kx.  xx.viv.  §),  \ 

his  r  d  in  hi>  hand,  and  the  smitten  r°  rk  re.-nunds." 

'•The  pe   ;  provoke  M".~  '  to  anger  at  the  water 

They  rail  au'ainst  Jehovah,  crying  out." 

"The  people  replete  with  food  rebel  at  the  waters:  Jeiiuvah 
turn-  away  his  face  from  M<  .--.-•." 

"I  |ie  j  .  soi  -  with  them 

•  like  a  goat.     Jehovah  calls  the  tribe*  to 
Him." 

••  [  with  a  tight 

]••  in.'' 

'"]  h  -   '-  •  " 

:.  T!,'  r   •    ••  -.     tf. 

"The  fiery  serpents  springing  on  the  people  destroy  them. 
Heralds  of  death,  hiss  ,  they  kill 

the  peo-i  le  prostrating  on  their  back.  Curling  in  fold.-,  they 
s-prin..' and  descend  on  the  people.  -  -traction."  [The 

fi.'uiv  of  a  curling  serpent,  descending  on  the  face  of  a  man 
\--d.] 

•'  The  peoi'l"  hold  up  a  standard,  erecting  it  on  a  pole,  a  fiery 
serpent  of  molten  brass.  The  people  look  toward.-  the  fire  (the 
tierv  serpent  of  brass i.  Bowing  themselves  down  in  their  uangt-r. 
ie  Hebrews  ..tier  up  vows." 

"God  came  from  Teman  <>ays  Habakkuk*.  and  the 
Holv  One  from  Mount  Paran."  Hab.  iii. .";  or  as  M.  ..-.•-. 
descrihin.'-  the  same  phenomenon  »r  manifestation,  says. 
"The  Lord  carne  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Stir 
unto  them:  he  .-hilled  forth  fr. .m  Mount  Paran,"  De. 
xxxiii.  2.  At  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai 
the  IL'htninirs  probably  flashed  from  Mount  Paran 
and  from  Mount  Seir  as  well  as  from  Mount  Sinai. 
"His  gl'.rv  covered  the  heavens,  and  his  hrJLihtness 
was  as  the  light:  fr. >m  his  ri-.dit  hand  went  a  fiery  law: 
lie  had  horn-  ior  rays  nf  glory >  coming  out  of  his  hand  " 
—  the  hand  that  delivered  the  tables  to  Moses,  and 
that  covered  him  in  the  cleft  of  the-  rock.  Ex.  xxxiii.  L'J 
— "and  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.''  "He 
came  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints."  He  cairn- 
with  his  people  from  those  three  principal  restin^-plac-e- 
in  the  wilderness — from  Sinai  first,  where  they  had 
rested  fi  <r  nearly  twelve  mi  >nths.  then  from  Paran.  where 
thev  had  sojourned  for  so  many  years,  and  then  from 
Seir  or  the  coast  of  Edoni.  or  Teman.  which  was  a  part, 
or  a  place  in  the  liordi-r,  of  Edom,  after  they  had 
"compassed  Mount  Seir  many  days."  It  may  still  he- 
said  that  (MX!  comes  in  our  own  day  from  Sinai  and 
from  Paran.  He  comes  and  speaks  to  us  by  those 
wonderful  inscriptions.  He  comes  with  a  special  testi- 
mony on  behalf  of  his  w..rd  to  meet  the  see] .ties 
and  infidels  of  those  la.-t  days.  He  brines  forth  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  a  series  of  fresh  evidences,  testify - 
in-:  to  the  truth  of  his  word.  He  speaks  from  the 
buried  palaces  of  Xineveh  —  from  the  recently  dis 
covei-el  (si'iiif  L'i /('•.-.-  of  JJashan.  He  speaks  from  those 
chambers  of  ima^-'-ry.  the-  now  opened  tombs  of  Egypt. 
He  speaks  from  the  bare  rocks  of  Tyre,  now  <-a  place 
for  the  spreading  of  nets."  Eze.  x\vi.  14.  He  speaks  from 


the  hill  of  Samaria,  now  made  "  as  an  heap  of  the  field, 
and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard."  with  its  "stones 
poured  down  into  the  valley,  and  its  foundations  dis- 
covered," Mi.  i.  n.  He  speaks  from  Mount  Zion.  now 
"ploughed  as  a  field,''  and  from  Jerusal>  111  or  ancient 
Salem,  the  lower  city,  which  is  become  "heaps."  and 
from  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,  which  is  be- 
come ''as  a  high  place  of  the  forest,"  Mi.  iii.  12.  He 
speaks  from  Mount  Seir,  and  the  habitations  in  the 
rock  at  Petra.  where  all  the  creatures  foretold  are- 
found,  "not  one  wanting  her  mate,"  Is.  xxxiv.  !•;.  He 
speaks,  moreover,  in  still  more  distinct  and  thrilliir_r 
strains  from  the  rocks  of  Sinai  and  Paran.  Th'.-,- 
wonderful  inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  the  records  of  the 
children  of  Israel  durinu  their  sojourn  in  Paran.  are 
iii  .thing  less  than  the  voice  of  G>  id  in  the  nn  >st  wi  .nderful 
of  all  histories,  the  history  of  his  Ancient  people  in  the 
wilderness.  Because  men  in  our  day  will  not  believe 
-Moses  and  the  prophet-,  the  stones  of  the  wilderness 
seem  to  cry  out  of  the  wall  or  precipice,  and  th>-  beams 
out  of  the  timber  of  ruined  and  desolate  place-  seem  to 
answer  them. 

In  the  passage  ju-t  quoted  from  De.  xxxiii.  M 
Paran  i.-  mentioned  as  distinct  from  Mount  Sinai  as 
well  as  from  Mount  Seir.  Mount  Paran  must  be 
Mmmt  Serbal,  which  is  the  most  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous mountain  in  the  wilderiie.-s  of  Paran.  and 
rises  immediately  above  Fiirun,  or  Paran  proper,  the 
precise  locality  so  called.  Mount  Serbal  theivfoie 
cannot  be  Mount  Sinai,  a.-  I>r.  Lepsius  and  I 'r.  Stanley 
suppose,  and  after  them  Mr.  Forster.  We  are  very 
sorry  to  differ  from  such  a  person  as  Mr.  For.-ter. 
We  are  sorry  he  should  follow,  as  he  does  in  this  case, 
such  uncertain  and  unsound  guides.  They  call  JJ>d 
Mi'fta  the  ;/ici//£/.-7<  Sinai,  whereas  Serbal  really  de>ervt.- 
that  appellation:  f..r  the  notion  that  Serbal  is  Mount 
Sinai  is  chiefly  founded  upon  some  obscure  statements 
of  two  veritable  m<;>nk*.  Xilus  and  Antoninus,  and 
those  statements  misunderstood.  Antoninus,  \\ht-n  he 
spoke  in  the  sixth  century  of  Mount  Sinai,  could  not 
have  meant  Serbal:  for  the  tradition  of  that  time  un- 
questionably was  that  Ji.hd  Mii*(i  was  Mount  Sinai. 
Justinian  had  just  built  the  church  which  now  stands 
within  the  convent  at  the  foot  of  Jt'></  M '/.?•!:  and  he 
built  it  on  the  site  of  a  smaller  church  which  had  stood 
there  before.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  Jtlei  Ma*a 
must  then  have  been  regarded  as  the  true  Mount 
Sinai,  and  not  only  in  Justinian's  day,  hut  even  loiiu' 
1«_ f..re.  when  the  former  smaller  structure  was  built. 
Xilus,  in  the  fourth  century,  speaks  of  a  uTcat  mas- 
sacre of  the  anchorites  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  says  that 
a  few,  who  had  escaped  to  the  mountain,  descended 
in  the  night,  and  having  buried  the  slain,  retired  to 
Pharan.  clearly  implying  that  Paran  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Mount  Sinai.  JAd  Miisa  has  always  been 
represented  from  the  earliest  times  as  Mount  Sinai, 
not  only  by  monks  and  anchorites,  but  by  Jews,  Turks. 
Arabs,  and  Christians  of  every  sect.  It  is  not  just, 
therefore,  to  call  it  the  moiikith  Sinai.  Josephus  re- 
presents Mount  Sinai  as  one  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  peninsula,  and  Jd'd  Mu*a  is  one  of  the  highest 
i'l-otip  of  mountains,  being  1000  feet  higher  than  the 
point  supposed  bv  Professor  Robinson  to  be  Mount 
Sinai,  and  2000  feet  higher  than  Mount  Serial.  Jd,d 
\  Miisa  also  in  all  respects  answers  to  the  description  or 
'  intimations  given  respecting  it  in  Holy  Scripture,  viz. 
"the  nether  parts''  or  sloping  base  on  which  the 


children  of  Israel  stood  when  the  law  was  proclaimed  ! 
from  the  top  of  the  mount;  the  herbage  on  this  slope 
which  the  cattle  ini-ht  be  eager,  but  were  forbidden, 
to  feed  upon;  the  remarkable  ring  or  l>elt  of  projecting  : 
rocks  girding  the  mountain  half  way  up.  in  the  passages 
through  which  the  barriers  or  guards  were  set,  Kx.  \i\.  , 
u,  -S',;  the  open  and  easy  pas-age  up  to  the  top  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mount   by  which  Moses  often  went  up 
and  down  (the  passage  by  which  Mahonmied,  it  is  said, 
once  rode  up  on  a  camel  to  the  top  of  what  he  and  all 
then  regarded  as  Mount  Sinai'  :  and  the  singular  cleft, 
which  is  :«till  to  be  seen,  in  the  side  of  a  ruck  near  tin- 
top,  not  an  artificial,  but  a  natural  hollow,  a  narrow 
horixontal  opciiin-.   narrow  at   the  entrance,  but  >uf- 
ticieiitly  lar-e  within  to  all»\v  a  j>er-on  comfortably  to 
lie  in — just  such  a  cleft  a-  Mo.-es  mi -lit  be  supposed 
to  have    been   jilaced    in,  v\hile   the  ulory   of   the    Lord 
passed  by.  in  which  the  writer  "lice   lay  fur  some  time 
with  sensations  that  cannot    b<-  described,  hopin-  to  be 
found  in  him  who  is  the  Pock  of   A-e-  and  the  Itefu-o 
of    Sinners,    not    having    liis    o\\  n    ri_  hteou.-iie-s,    and 
sin-in_'  the  beautiful  hymn    - 
••  Rock  of  \ 
l.ct  in..-  hi'k-  iii\>t.-lt'  in  tiief." 

Of  the  peak  pointed  out  for  tin- first  time  by  Professor 
Robinson  as  the.  probable  mountain  of  the  law  in  his 
opinion,  which  is  only  a  kind  of  -pur  of  ./•  ;><  >  .!/».-?. 
loon  feet  lower,  none  of  the>e  thin--  e.-in  !»•  predicated 
-—in  connection  with  that  cleft  or  era-  none  of  these 
features  are  found.  Tlii-r--  are  no  nether  part-  on 
which  the  childi'i  n  of  I-rai-1  or  any  portion  of  them 
could  stand.  There  is  no  ln-i-ba^o.  nor  anv  -pace  where 
it  miuht  grow.  There  is  noplace,  nor  could  there  have 
been  here  any  need,  for  barriers  or  bounds,  there  bein- 
no  possible  ascent  or  access  to  the  top  all  round  in 
front,  and  the  only  ascent  from  1>.  l.ind  would  have 
been  very  difficult  and  dangerous  for  MO-(S  to  -o  r,p 
and  down  so  often  as  he  did.  The  only  tiling  that 
answers  here  in  connection  with  this  peak  i-  tin-  con- 
venient sjia.ce  in  front  for  the  Hebrews  to  encamp  in. 
lint  there  is  abundance  of  -pace  to  the  east  of  ./.'..' 
MiiKii,  in  the  valley  immediately  beneath,  notwith- 
standing Profes-or  Pobin.-ou's  assertion,  who  never 
examined  nor  visited  the  \-.\.}\>  v.  a.-  the  writer  ha-  doin- 
— a  sjiace  nearly  ~>  miles  Ion-,  and  about  4|H|  yard- 
broad,  of  level  -round,  besides  the  sloj,in-  sides  of  the 
vall.-y,  almost  all  in  si -lit  of  the  toj.  of  J,l,,l  Mii.oi. 
though  it  was  only  when  the  children  of  Israel  had 
come  out  of  the  camp,  and  stood  on  the  nether  jiarts 
of  the  mount,  that  it  is  said  the  Lord  came  down  on 
Mount  Sinai.  ///  tiylit  nfull  tin  /,n,/,ff.  The  camji  may 
have  extended  into  all  the  valleys  around,  even  to  the 
space  or  little  plain  westward,  where  1'rofessor  Ifobin- 

son    Slljiposes    the     Hebrews    to    liaVe    been    ellcainjied. 

If  Si  i-linl  were  Mount  Sinai,  the  children  of  Israel  must 
hare  encamped  at  J-'iirnn  or  I'aran.  when  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sinai:  but  this  could  not  be,  for  it  is  said 
that  they  had  departed  from  Mount  Sinai  when  they 
pitched  in  I'aran.  Nn.  x.  rj. 

The  fact,  moreover,  that  Mount  «SVr/>«/ is  covered  with 
inscriptions  is  a  proof  that  it  could  not  be  Mount 
Sinai,  or  a  strong  argument  at  least  against  such  a 
supposition.  Jt  is  not  likely,  but  most  improbable, 
that  the  children  of  Israel  would  so  freelv  rove  over 
and  write  such  inscriptions,  and  in  such  numbers,  on 
that  holy  mount  which  they  were  forbidden  to  touch. 
Jcbcl  Mumi  on  the  contrary  has  no  inscriptions.  They 


are  found  in  the  valleys  near,  up  to  the  very  foot  of 
that  mountain,  but  none  on  ,/cW  Mitta  itself.  This 
of  itself  strongly  imjilies  that  this  is  the  true  Mount 
Sinai,  viz.  JcM  Mt'txa  or  Mount  Moses,  as  it  is  still 
called,  not  by  monks  merely,  but  by  Arabs,  Turks, 
oriental  Christians,  and  all.  [,i.  u.J 

PARLOUR,  occurring  in  the  narrative  respecting 
Egloll's  death.  .la  iii.  (>'<r  HoVSK.! 

PAR'MENAS,  one  of  the  seven  in  the  primitive 
church  at  Jerusalem  apjiointed  to  serve  as  deacons. 
Ar  vi.  :.  His  name  is  not  mentioned  again. 

PAROSH  [//c'J.  No  person  of  this  name  occurs 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  cuveiiant-peojile:  but  of  the 
families  that  returned  from  1'abylon  no  fewer  than 
•_'17-_'  are  called  children  of  I'arosh.  Kzr.  ii.  3;  Xe  vii  s. 
The<e  were  among  the  first  company  who  returned,  and 
still  more  of  them  at  a  later  period  joined  the  juirty  of 
K/ra,  uh.  viii.  3.  How.  without  any  previous  notice  of 
their  existence,  this  familv  should  have  emerged,  in  the 
po-t-r>al'vlonian  j'eriod,  into  >uch  strength,  sve  have  no 
means  (1f  «-xplainiii-. 

PARTHIANS  [lldpeot,  Ac.  ii.  u].  The  1'arthians 
referred  to  in  this  verse  \\i  re  .lews  settled  in  Parthia. 
who  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  tVa-t  of  jielite- 
cost.  The  Parthian.-  proper,  called  Ila^vi  by  Hero- 
dotus  and  Strabo.  are  named  lla/.fi  a.:oi  by  IV1\  bins. 
Arrian.  and  Ptolemy;  and  their  country  is  not  only 
called  Ila,."^.  1'arthia.  as  by  the  majority  of  writers. 
but  also  ]Ia/.('tcua.  as  by  Strabo,  and  1 1  a/>('i  ?;;•;•;.  as  by 
1'olybius.  Parthia  was  the  name  first  of  a  province, 
and  then  of  an  uupire.  'I'lie  province  was  .-ituated 
of  Media  and  south  of  Hyreania.  and  >tr.  tched 
aloiij-  the  southern  flank  of  the  Mil. my.  ranue  of  moun- 
tains "  undi<|uo  ilc-ertis  cincta."  Jt  is  still  called  by 
the  natives  Atak.  or  the  "  skirt  ;"  and  is  in  many  parts 
a  f'  rtile  region,  watered  bv  numerous  rivulets  Mowing 
down  from  the  hills.  The  ruins  of  many  old  cities  were 
to  be  found  in  it  Pliny.Hist.  Nat.  vi.  ii).  Little,  however, 
i-  known  of  the  1'arthians  till  the  period  of  l>arius 
Hv.-taspes.  They  w  ere  included  in  the  Per.-ian  empire, 
and.  according  to  Herodotus,  they  belonged  to 'the  six- 
teenth satrapy,  which  ]>aid  a  tribute  of  three  hundred 
talents,  and  are  ranked  with  the  ( 'liora.-mians.  Sog- 
dians.  and  Arians  or  inhabitants  of  Herat  uii  :  •' 
Ac.-ording  to  the  -ame  autlior.  they  >er\  ed  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  under  the  same  geiiei-al  as  the  (  liora.-niians, 
and  had  the  P.actrian  equipment-  bows  of  cane  and 
short  sjicars  (vii.  ttil.  Their  country  submitted  to  .\U-x- 
ander.  and  was  numbered  among  the  territories  '^>\  erned 
by  the  St  leiicid  monarch.-.  Put  the  nation  revolting 
at  length,  in  H.f.  l!.r)<i.  under  Arsaces.  established  its 
indepenilency,  and  out  of  this  Miccessful  struggle  arose 
the  Lrreat  Parthian  empire:  which  extending  from  tlit; 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
Persian  (lulf,  cojn-d  for  a  time  with  IJoine  in  the 
height  of  her  jM.wer.  Crassns  was  defeated  by  them  at 
Carrhae.  and  successive  armies  often  shared  a  similar 
fate.  '1'he  IJoinan  jioets  frei|uently  refer  to  their 
cavalry,  who  were  mounted  archers  of  extraordinary 
skill,  and  specially  disciplined  to  discharge  clouds  of 
arrows  with  fatal  rapiditv  and  precision  against  an 
enemy  who  attempted  t«  pursue  them  in  an  actual  or 
a  feigned  retreat.  Horace  alludes  to  their  atii/iffax  tt 
i-tdrait  fiii/iiin  as  an  object  of  terror  t<>  soldiers  «i,l. 
ii.  i:<);  ami  N'irgil's  line  is 

Fiilenti'inqne  fiiga  1'iu'tlnnii  versisqno  sajjitti*. — (dim-it,  iii.  :;].) 
l-'rom  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan  war  was  carried 
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cm  against  them  with  varying  result,  hut  on  the  whole 
to  their  disadvantage.  Jn  .\.n.  1U7  Septimius  Severus 
gained  a  decided  victory  over  them,  which  was  com- 
memorated with  other  exploits  on  his  famous  triumphal 
arch  at  Ifome.  Thrir  power  under  the  Arsacid  kings, 
which  had  lasted  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  had  so 
often  repel Kd  tin;  advance  of  the  Roman  legions,  now 
U'Li'an  to  decline,  and 
succumbed  in  A.I 
to  the  revolted  Pi 
under  Artaxerxei 
i  if  Sassan,  who  founded  a 
new  Persian  empire  and 
the  Sassanid  dynasty, 
and  the  Parthian  name 
and  kingdi  >m  at  01 1 ce  a  i  i<  1 
tinallv  disappear.  A  list 
of  the  Parthian  kings 
is  given  in  lleeivn's 
Manual  nf  Ain'lcnl  J/ix- 
/<>/•;/,  p.  :jou. 

Ltawlinson  asserts  that 
tlie  1'arthians  are  to  he 
regarded  as  a  Seythic 
race,  and  that  proba- 
bly they  were  part  of 
the  great  Turania.n  fa- 
mily, though  they  are  found  in  the  midst  of  Aryan 
races  by  whom  they  had  been  conquered,  but  under 
whom  they  managed  to  maintain  themselves  without 
incorporation  (Herod,  i.  .j:a).  The  opinion  of  Strabo 
is,  however,  somewhat  doubtful.  He  affirms  that 
Arsaccs.  who  headed  the  revolt  which  secured  the 
national  independence,  was  a  Scythian  who  invaded 
Parthia,  as  if  it  had  been  peopled  by  another  race; 
though  he  afterwards  varies  the  statement,  and  remarks 
that  life  and  manners  among  the  Parthians  had  much 
of  the  barbarous  and  Seythic  character,  If  they  had 


I'artliian  with  liou   and 
L'lin.—  Hope's  Costumes. 


1541. 1      Parthian  Horsemen.— From  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus.  Home. 

been  Scythians,  he  would  in  that  case  be  only  com- 
paring them  with  themselves  (Geog.  xi.  <>,  2).  Justin  (xli.  2) 
speaks  of  their  St'1/tliirii.is  mos;  but  why  say  so,  if  they 
were  Scythians?  And  he  adds  that  the  name  Parthians 
denotes  cxulcs  or  exiles.  This  etymology  is  an  Aryan 
one,  from  the  Zend  or  Sanscrit  pard  or  pn  radii— 
another  country.  Arrian  speaks  of  them  as  brought 
from  Scythia  under  the  Egyptian  king  Sesostris;  while 
Moses  of  C'horene  supposes  them  to  be  sprung  from 
Abraham  by  Keturah.  Probably  after  all  they  were 
descended  of  a  Seythic  stock;  and  as  they  were  sur- 
rounded bv  Arvan  races,  like  the  Chorasmians  and 


Sogdians,  a  reference  to  their  Seythic  manners,  form- 
ing such  a  contrast  to  the  people  round  about  them, 
may  be  the  more  easily  accounted  for.  Their  empire 
was  therefore  the  triumph  of  virtual  barbarism,  though 
they  often  strove  to  imitate  Greek  models,  and  with  no 
little  success,  as  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  testify.  The 
ancient  capital  was  Selencia;  but  the  chief  city,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  Heeatompylon — probably  the 
Greek  translation  of  a  native  word.  The  kings  resided 
in  summer  in  Ecbatana  and  Hyrcania.  The  empire 
was  divided  into  eighteen  satrapies,  with  several  small 
kingdoms.  The  government  was  monarchic,  but  the 
aristocracy  had  a  sway  as  great  as  among  the  Poles 
in  the  period  of  the  .lagvllons.  'The  Parthians  were 
hostile  to  commercial  intercourse,  so  that  trade  from  the 
East  was  forced  to  take  a  new  route  through  Palmyra 
and  Alexandria.  Parthia  proper,  or  Parthyana,  was  a 
province  in  this  great  empire,  and  it  is  to  the  latter 
•  that  allusion  is  made  in  Ac.  ii.  !).  The  Parthians 
invaded  Judaea,  in  aid  of  the  faction  of  Antigonus 
against  that  of  Hyrcanus,  and  took  . Jerusalem  which 
they  plundered.  We  may  incidentally  glean  from 
Josephus,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  invasion  and 
capture  twice,  that  the  chief  part  of  their  army  was 
cavalry,  and  that  of  their  horsemen  some  were  specially 
named  "the  freemen"  (Autiq.  xiv.  in,  ;!;  l)e  Hollo  Jud. 
1.13).  [J.  K.j 

PARTRIDGE  [«ip,  '/w!t].  Our  rendering  of  this 
word  appears  to  be  the  correct  one.  it  occurs  but 
twice  :  in  1  Sa.  xxvi.  '20,  where  David,  remonstrating 
with  Saul  for  his  implacable  persecution,  says,  ''As 
when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains;" 
and  in  Je.  xvii.  11,  where  "the  partridge  sitting  on 
ego-s,  and  hatching  them  not,"  is  made  the  similitude 
of  one  cut  off  prematurely  from  the  enjoyment  of 
unrighteous  gain. 

In  the  former  of  these  passages  the  LXX.  have 
given  a  different  turn  to  the  comparison,  making  Saul 
the  bird,  which  they  render  by  vvKTiKopa^ — "like  as 
the  night-raven  huiiteth  in  the  mountains."  In  the 
latter,  however,  they  give  Tr^p5i£  as  its  equivalent,  in 
which  they  are  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  pirdix — the 
representative  and  origin  of  our  word  partridge. 

Though  several  species  of  Tctraoiiidn  are  found  in 
Western  Asia,  we  may  fairly  conclude  the  rock-redleg 
(Peril! x  pctrosa],  frequently  called  the  Barbary  par- 
tridge, to  be  the  one  specially  alluded  to.  This  is  a 
handsome  bird,  rather  larger  every  way  than  our  com- 
mon partridge,  with  the  beak,  eye-orbits,  and  legs 
coral-red;  the  general  hue  of  the  plumage  bluish  gray, 
becoming  browner  on  the  back  and  tail;  a  broad  collar 
of  rich  chestnut,  studded  with  white  specks;  the  belly 
and  sides  elegantly  barred  with  black,  white,  and 
chestnut. 

This  fine  game-bird  is  abundant  over  the  whole  of 
South  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia,  ex- 
tending to  the  Caucasus  and  the  north  of  Persia.  It 
chiefly  affects  open  wastes  and  rocky  regions,  breed- 
ing in  the  desert  mountain  regions;  here  it  makes  its 
rude  nest,  a  mere  hollow  scratched  in  the  earth  at 
the  foot  of  some  low  bush,  with  a  few  dried  leaves 
collected  into  it,  among  which  the  eggs,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen,  are  deposited.  Like  many  other 
of  the  rasorial  birds,  they  frequently  lay  in  each 
other's  nests,  and  thus  one  bird  may  lay  eggs  which 
another  may  hatch  and  rear.  This  appears  to  be  the 
simile  intended  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  1 1  may, 
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however,  allude  in  the  exposed  condition  of  the  eggs, 
and  their  liability-  to  lie  crushed  by  the  foot  of  the 
pa>sing  traveller  or  wild  beast,  and  to  be  found  and 


devoured  by  predati  <\-\  Vermin.  Doubtless  the  eugs  of 
such  birds  as  lay  on  the  ground  are  ni"iv  frequently 
destroyed  than  those  which  are  contained  in  well-con- 
structed ne-its,  and  concealed  in  trees. 

The  rock-partridge  is  >troir_;'  on  the  uini:.  and  fleet 
of  font.  It  is  wild  and  shv,  sagacious  in  availing  it-<  ll 
of  whatever  facilities  for  coneealinelit  may  lie  afforded 
by  the  district  in  \\hicli  it  happens  to  I.e.  The  ilesh  is 
used  as  food  bv  the  Arabs,  though  it  is  dry.  and  far 
inferior  in  flavour  to  that  of  our  species.  Its  powers 
and  craft  make  its  pursuit  an  exciting  sport,  and  hence 
it  is  hunti-d  with  avidity. 

I  1\\  Shaw  (Tnv.  '^'  describes  the  mode  of  huiitiiiu  the 
partridge  thus:  "The  Arabs  have  another,  though  a 
more  laborious,  method  of  catching  these  birds:  for.  ! 
observing  that  they  become  languid  and  fatigued  aft<  r 
they  have  been  Inixtilii  put  up  twice  or  lln'ii'i.  thev 
imniediatelv  run  in  upon  them,  and  knock  them  down 
with  their  x.irwattys,  or  bludgeon,-,  as  sve  should  call 
them.'  On  this  Harnicr  (Olisorv.  ii.  rm  comments  as 
follows:  "It  was  precisely  in  this  manner  that  Saul 
hunted  David,  coming  hastilv  upon  him,  and  putting 
him  up  from  time  to  time,  in  hopes  that  he  should  at 
length,  by  frequent  repetitions  of  it.  be  able  to  destroy 
him." 

Kgmont  and  Heyinen  (v.,1.  i\.  p.  im  ^ivean  accountof  the 
manner  of  taking  snipes  in  the  Holv  Land,  very  much 
like  the  Arab  way  of  catching  partridges.  They  say  that 
if  the  compaiiv  be  numerous,  they  may  lie  hunted  on  ' 


horseback,  as  they  are  then  never  suffered  to  rest  till 
they  are  so  tired  that  you  may  almost  take  them  in 
your  hand.  But  snipes  delight  in  watery  places. 
David,  therefore,  being  in  dry  deserts,  might  rather 
mention  the  partridge,  of  which  there  are  more  species 
than  one  in  the  East;  some  of  which,  at  least,  haunt 


mountainous  and  desert  places.  The  birds  represented 
in  the  accompanying  engraving  (a  small  portion  of  a 
very  interesting  hunting  scene  from  the  Nineveh  ruins) 
are  probably  intended  for  partridges.  |r.  n.  i;.j 

PARVA'IM  [;ri-e].  The  name  of  a  gold-bearing 
region;  ''The  gold  was  the  gold  of  Parvaim,''  i!C'h.  iii.  ii. 
Of  gold  so  denominated,  however,  we  nowhere  else 
read:  and  as  the  u'old  provided  by  Solomon  for  the  house 
of  (oid  and  his  own  dwellings  is  elsewhere  said  to  have 
been  chieHv  derived  from  Ophir,  Parvaim  has  very 
commonly  been  understood  to  be  another  name  for  u'old 
of  the  same  description.  But  the  modes  of  explanation 
are  various  and  quite  conjectural  :  Welford.  followed 
by  (ieseiiius,  from  Sanscrit  /iiirqt.  prior,  anterior,  east- 
ern; Hit/ig  from  Sanscrit  /in/'n.  hill:  while  Hoc-hart 
\\ould  identifv  it  with  Taprobane,  and  Knobcl  with 
Sepharvaim. 

PAS-DAM'MIM.     >M   Ei-Hi-s-DAMMiM. 

P ASH TTR  |  properly /W<''/W.  -vnMT.  Sept.  ITa^uv: 
apparently  a  compound  word,  but  of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy: according  to  Oeseiiiu-.  /,ru.^,f  )•////  <  <•<  r//if/n  n  |. 
1.  A  priest,  the  son  of  I  miner,  who  was  a  contemporary 
ot  .leivnnah-i,  and  who  acted  MI  as  to  incur  a  severe 
threatening  from  him.  Presuming  on  his  position  as 

•  chief  governor  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  .(<.-.  xx.  I      that 
is,  probably,  beinu  at  the  head  of  those  who  had   the 
charge    of   maintaining    order   and   decorum  about    (be 
temple  — he   --mote   Jeremiah,  when   he  heard   him  pro- 
p!ie>\  inu  of  t  In1  desolations  which  were  going  to  fall  upon 
Jerusalem,  and  put  him  in  th<  .-locks.    In  this  humiliating 
and  painful  situation  the  prophet  remained  fora  night: 
and  on  being  brought  forth  on  the  morrow,  he  declared 
to    Pa>hur   that   the    Lord    no   longer   called   his  name 
i'a>hur  (implviiiL:  that   this  was  a  name  of  good  omen, 
possiblv.as  ( icseiiius  supposes,  indicative  < if  full  prosper- 
ity),  but    Magor-mUabih,    or  terror  round   about     on 
everv  side  enveloped  in  trouble  and  distress.      This,  the 
prophet  farther   intimate^,  was   to   be  verified    by  both 
Pashnr  and    his   family  1  icing  involved   in   the   terrible 
disasters   that    were    presently  to   burst,   oii.ltidah   and 

•  Jerusalem  from  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar;   they 
were  to  be  ail  eariied   away  into  captivity  to  Babylon, 
and    die    in    that   foreign    land,    ch.  xx.O.      \\'e    have   no 
specific  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  family:   but   the 
circumstances  which  soon   took    place  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  prediction  was  verified. 

2.  PASHI  K.      The  son  of  another  priest  in  the  time  of 
.lereiniah.  the  son  of    .Meh-hiah.   .!..-.  xxi.  1;  xxxviii.  1.        lie 
twice  came,  as  noticed  in  the  passages  referred  to,  into 
contact  with  the  prophet — once,  when  sent  along  with 
some  others  to  inquire  what  was  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
respecting  the   meditated    assault  of   Nebuchadnezzar 
against  Jerusalem,  which  drew  forth  an  announcement 
of  certain  overthrow;  and  again,  when  concurring  with 
several  others  in  an   application  to  the  king  to  have 
Jeremiah  put  to  death,  on  account  of  the  denunciations 
he  was  uttering,  as  tending  to  discourage  the  people 
and  produce  in  them  a  spirit  of  disaffection.     The  ap- 
plication led  to  Jeremiah's  imprisonment,  from  which  lie- 
was  only  delivered  by  the  special  interjn  isition  of  heaven. 
Pashur's  family,  however,  were  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  seem  to  have 
possessed  a  place  of  importance  both  as  to  position  and 
numbers,  1  Cli.  i.\. !_';  No.  vii.  ii;  xi.  rz 

3.  PASIII  K.      The  father  of  a  Cedaliah,   who  tool; 
part  with  the  Pashur  last  named  in  the  accusation  and 
imprisonment  of  Jeremiah,  Je.  xxxviii.  i. 


PASSOVER  [Hob.  nc2,  {,(»<«•/,,  from  the  verb  with 
the  same  radicals,  denoting  to  leap  or  jiass  over,  so 
that  the  English  term  pfdut-orcr  is  the  fair  equivalent 
of  the  Hebrew  )>c*ur/t.  Tho  (ireek  Trauma  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Ilebn-w  word,  in  its  Aramaic  form,  and  not 
from  the  (ireek  verb  Trdaxui,  to  sutler,  as  some  of  the 
earlier  Christian  writers.  from  their  ignorance  or  defee- 
tive  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  were  led  to  suppose].  The 
institution  of  the  passover,  as  a  divinely  appointed  fes- 
tival of  the  old  covenant,  with  its  mode  of  observance, 
and  the  religious  and  moral  interests  involved  in  it. 
have  been  explained  in  the  article  KKASTS  (No.  II.) 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  take  notice  of  some  things  which 
only  incidentally  belong  to  it,  and  which  have  an  anti- 
quarian or  historical,  rather  than  a  directly  religious,  in- 
terest. They  may  be  taken  under  two  divisions — first, 
later  Jewish  usages  connected  with  the  observance  of 
the  passover;  and  second,  the  last  passover  of  our  Lord 
with  his  disciples  considered  in  respect  to  the  time  of 
its  celebration. 

1.  Litter  Ji /rixji  i/sf/r/rx  fit  the  passover. — 1.  Of  these 
the  first  had  respect  to  the  killing  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
and  the  presenting  of  its  blood.      The  law  simply  pre- 
scribed that  this  should  be  done  in  the  place  which  the 
Lord  should  choose  to  put  his  name,  Do.  xvi.  2;  meaning 
that  the  site  of  the  tabernacle,  wherever  that  might  be, 
should  be  the  centre  of  the  operations.      But  the  rabbi- 
nical authorities  ordered   that  the  passover  be   killed 
only  in  the  court,  and  affixed  the  penalty  of  whipping 
to  any  one  who  should   kill  it  not  there,  but  in  some 
private  place  (Maim,  in Corban.  I'esach,  c.  i).    The  killing  was 
appointed  to  take  place  in  three  companies;   for  which 
the    rabbins    assigned  some   fanciful  reasons,   but  the 
real  reason  probably  was  to  prevent  uproar  and  confu- 
sion.    The  court  of  the  temple  could  accommodate  but 
a  limited  number  at  a  time;  and  it  was  wisely  ordered 
that  the  doors  should  be  shut  as  soon  as  the  first  com- 
pany was  large  enough  to  fill  it;  and  so  again  with  a 
second,  and  a  third.     The  action  of  killing  was  accom- 
panied with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  and  the  singing  of 
the  Hallel  (that  is  J's.  cxiii.— cxviii.)  by  the  Levites  (Talm. 
Jer.  iuPesach,  c.  .">).     Nothing  appears  to  have  been  ordered 
as  to  the  party  that  should  slay  the  victim,  but  when 
the  numbers  were  so  great  and  the  space  so  limited,  it 
was  unavoidable  that  each  individual  who  represented 
the  company  that  were  to  partake  with  him,  should  do 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  not  any  priest  or  Levite. 
The  blood,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  received 
and  sprinkled  by  the  priests.     These  stood  in  rows  from 
the  slaughter-place  to  the  altar,  and  conveyed  the  blood 
from  hand  to  hand — empty  basins  being  always  ready 
to  give  back  in  place  of  the  full  ones  received  and  trans- 
mitted onwards.      The  owners   are  also   said   to  have 
flayed  their  lambs  on  the  spot,  taken  out  tho  entrails, 
cleansed  away  the  ordure,  separated  the  inwards,  put 
them  in  a  dish,  salted  them,  and  laid  them  on  the  fire 
on  the  altar  (Lightfoot,  Works, ix.  p.  14.-,).   But  this  is  scarcely 
credible,  and  appears  to  lie  an  invention  of  later  times: 
for  neither  space  nor  time  could  have  been  had  for  such 
operations  being  gone  through  in  the  court  of  the  temple 
on  thousands,  and  even  many  tens  of  thousands,  of  vic- 
tims.     One  may  rather   suppose  that  some  convenient 
place  was  provided  at   a  little   distance  for  such  subor- 
dinate and  protracted  parts  of  the  business. 

2.  The   posture   in   eating,   viz.    by  discumbency  or 
leaning,    was  another  usa-v  of  later  times-  the  more 
remarkable  as,  notwithstanding  their  general  adherence 
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to  the  letter,  the  pharisaical  Jews  adopted  it  in  the 
face  of  a  prescription  in  the  law  to  eat  the  passover 
standing,  with  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff 
in  their  hand.  The  prevalence  of  this  later  usage  in 
our  Lord's  time  comes  out  incidentally  in  the  evangeli- 
cal narrative  of  his  last  passover  with  the  disciples,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  sitten  down  (avtKtiTo),  or  put 
himself  in  a  recumbent  position,  with  them,  Mai.  x.xvi.  •_>(>; 
Mar.  xiv.  is;Jn.  xiii.  i'i.  The  usage  is  referred  to  and  vin- 
dicated in  the  rabbinical  writings:  "They  used  this 
leaning  posture  as  freemen  do,  in  memorial  of  their 
freedom,"  so  says  II.  Solomon  (in  Pesach,  c.  i»);  and  an- 
other authority:  "In  every  generation  a  man  is  bound 
to  behave  himself  at  the  passover,  as  if  he  himself  had 
been  delivered  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  There- 
fore, at  meat  that  night  a  man  is  bound  to  eat,  and  to 
drink,  and  to  sit  in  a  posture  of  freedom"  (Misn.  and 
Maimonidus  in  Hhamets  Tina's,  ((noted  with  other  authorities  by 

Lightfoot,  Works,  ix.  p.  ib).  It  was  thought  that  leaning 
upon  the  elbow,  with  the  head  near  the  table,  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  hand,  was  indicative  of  a  secure  and  re- 
posed condition:  and  "to  emblem  out  the  matter  more 
highly."  says  Lightfoot,  "they  removed  and  acquitted 
their  legs  and  feet,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  least 
show  of  standing  to  attend,  or  readiness  to  go  upon  any 
one's  employment,  which  might  carry  the  least  colour 
of  servitude  or  contrariety  to  their  freedom  with  it." 
Such,  most  probably,  was  the  real  reason,  and  not,  as 
is  sometimes  represented,  a  mere  accommodation  to 
the  custom  at  meals  prevalent  among  certain  heathen 
nations;  which,  in  a  strictly  religious  matter,  would 
have  little  weight  with  the  authorities  of  the  synagogue. 

3.  The  use  of  the  cup — that  is,  of  wine  in  a  cup 
appears  to  have  been  quite  common,  if  not  universal, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  passover  in  later  times.  h 
has  no  place  in  the  original  institution;  but  in  the 
account  of  the  last  passover  of  our  Lord  it  is  mentioned, 
at  a  certain  stage,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  observances. 
"He  took  the  cup,"  it  is  said,  after  they  had  sitten 
down,  "and  gave  thanks,  and  said,  Take  this,  and 
divide  it  among  yourselves;  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom  of 
(Jod  shall  come,"  Lu.  xxii.  17,  is.  Though  the  order  of 
procedure  is  not  very  distinctly  marked,  yet  this  giving 
of  thanks  and  distribution  of  the  cup  would  seem  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  feast 
(the  only  other  cup  mentioned,  ver.  •>»,  being  that  of  the 
Lord's  supper  after  the  passover.  not  property  of  the 
passover  itself);  and  such,  we  learn  from  rabbinical 
sources,  was  the  general  custom.  These  make  mention 
of  altogether  four  cups.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  "that  the  poorest  man  in  Israel  was  bound  to 
drink  off  four  cups  of  wine  this  night,  yea,  though  he 
lived  of  the  alms-basket"  (Posaeh, c.  i<>).  This,  however, 
is  probably  an  exaggeration  of  later  times;  and  certainty 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  rabbins  for  the  four  cups 
are  of  the  most  frivolous  nature  (such  as,  that  the  cup 
is  used  four  times  in  connection  with  Pharaoh,  Go.  xl., 
or  that  there  are  four  cups  of  vengeance  mentioned  in 
respect  to  the  adversaries'),  and  the  four  cups,  like  the 
reasons  assigned  for  them,  were  possibly  the  later  off- 
spring of  rabbinical  conceit.  No  indication  is  found  of 
them  either  in  Josephus  or  in  the  Cospels.  But  the 
rabbinical  writers  also  confirm  what  apparently  is  the 
sense  of  St.  Luke,  that  the  feast  commenced  with  a 
thanksgiving,  followed  by  the  drinking  of  the  wine-cup. 
"  The  order  of  the  performing  of  the  things  commanded 
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for  the  fifteenth  night  (says  Maimonides)  was  thus:  they  ,  liarity  in  the  observance  going  to  be  practised  by  our 

first  mingled  a  cup  for  every  one  of  them,  and  one  gave  i  L..rd  and  his  disciples,  or  of  there  being  any  room  to 

thanks,  and  they  drank  it  off  "—which  is  also  prescribed  choose  between  one  period  and  another,  as  alike  coin- 

in'  the  Talmud.     There  is  no  further  difference  in  the  potent  for  the  observance;  they  neither  strike  out  a  new 

accounts,  than  that  the  one  common  cup  of  the  Gospel,  path,  nor  select  a  disputed  one,  but  simply  fall  in  whh 


distributed  or  handed  round  among  the  little  company, 
appears  with  the  rabbins  as  a  separate  cup  for  each 
participant.  The  wine  used  was  always  mixed  with 
water,  according  to  rabbinical  nsaire,  and"  may  also  have 


what  had    the  sanction  of    a    common   understanding 

and  an  established  usage.      "We  must  give  up  the  natu- 

ralness  and  verisimilitude   of  the  historical  accounts. 

nless  we  hold  by  this  view  of  their  import    and,  as 


been  so  in  the  apostolic  age;  but  we  have  no  certain  j  necessary  consequence,  the  various  suppositions  made 
information  on  the  subject.  The  liallel,  it  may  be  to  show  the  probability  of  another  day  than  the  coin- 
added,  according  to  the  rabbinical  account,  accompanied 


the   drinking   of   the    wine:   the  first   part,   Ps.  c 


moii  one  having  been  observed   by  our  Lord  fall  away 
of  themselves.      (1)   The   later  Jews  are   said    to  have 


after  the  first  cup,  the  second,  and  the  eating  of  the 
lamb;  also  some  additional  kinds  of  food  spoken  ofi. 


being  said  over  the  first  cup.  and  the  remainder.   Ps.     differed  among  themselves— the  Karaites  from  the  rab- 

cxv.-cxviii.,  in  connection  with  the  fourth,  or  at  the  close     bins  -as  to  the  proper  day  of  observance:    and   there 

of  the  solemnity. 

4.   Omitting   some   minor  things   mentioned   by  the 

rabbins  isuch  as  the  washing  of  the  hands  successively     Carp/.ov),  but  without  a  shadt 

for  it  in  ancient  times,  or  of  any  Jewish  diversity  known 
to   exist   till   centuries   after  the   Christian  era.  as   also 

which  were  of  little  moment,  and   mi-lit  or  might  not     against  the  plain  sense  of  the  Evangelists,  who  represent 

have  formed  part  of  the  later  Jewish  usage,  there   is     it  as  the /t/rx  passover  which  onr  Lord  kept,  not  that  of 

mention  made    in  the  (lospels  of   a   custom,  that   some 

prisoner  should  be  released  at  the  passover,  whomsoever 

the  people   would.    Mat.  xxvii.  13-17;  Jn.  xviii.  39,  40.      \\hen 

this  custom  began,  or  how  it  originated,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothin-;  and  except  this  incidental  reference  to 

it  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  last  sufferings,  no  notice 

is  anywhere  taken  of   it   in   the   remains  of  antiquity. 

Eor  obvious   reasons    the   rabbinical    writers   would    be 

silent  about  it.  as  it  bore  upon  that  political  subjection. 

which  they  naturally  sought,   as  much  as  possible,  to 

keep  in  the  back-ground.     The  custom,  it  is  not   un- 
likely,  ori-inated   in   mere   policy      tin-   heathen    nil. T< 

makin-  some  concession  to  popular  feelin-  by  releasing 

e    people    at 


a  Jewish  sect.  The  same  considerations  equally  apply 
to  the  notion  of  Cudworth.  that  in  certain  doubtful 
cases,  when  an  error  was  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
made  in  the  calculations,  passovcrs  were  allowed  to  be 
killed  on  two  several  days  together;  the  Evangelists 
evidently  knew  nothin-  of  such  anomalous  cases,  nor 
does  ancient  history  contain  any  notice  of  them.  (~2) 
Another  Jewish  custom  has  been  alleged  to  prove  an 
occasional  diversity  as  to  the  time  of  observance; 
namely,  when  the  l.'ith  of  the  month,  the  first  day  of 
the  feast,  fill  on  a  Eriday.  as  the  following  day  was 
then  a  iv-ular  Sabbath,  it  was  thought  best  to  transfer 
the  first  day  of  the  feast  to  this,  in  order  that  there 
mi-ht  be  a  kind  of  concentrated  Sabbath;  while  our 
Lord,  and  probably  others,  adhered  to  the  prescription 
in  the  law.  Calvin  adopts  this  view  ;  but  it  rests  upon  no 
valid  authority  as  an  ancient  custom,  and  can  lie  traced 
no  hi-hcr  than  rabbinical  sources,  four  centuries  or 
more  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  (•'•  Our  Lord 
anticipated  the  day.  and  ate.  accordin-  to  some,  the 
p;isch:>]  supper,  only  with  a  slight  deviation  as  to  time 
(justified  by  the  hi-her  purposes  to  be  thereby  secured); 
or,  accordin-  to  others,  held  a  feast  which,  though  not 
actually  the  paschal  supper,  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to 
it,  and  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it.  A  very  large 
number  of  commentators  have  given  their  adhesion  to 
this  view,  under  the  one  modification  or  the  other 
amon-  the  ancients,  Clement,  Origon:  and  in  later 
times  Erasmus,  Calmet,  (imtius.  \Yiner,  Greswell. 
Alford.  Ellieot,  &c.  J'y  not  a  few  of  them  the  demands 
of  tvpo  and  antitype  are  called  into  requisition  in  sup- 
port of  it  Christ  being  himself  the  true  passover,  it 

first  dav  of  unleavened  bread  mot  actually  the  first  day     was  thought  there  must   be  a  correspondence   between 

of  the  feast,  but  tin- day  precedin-.  when  the  unleavened 

bread  began   to  he    prep; 

came  to  Jesu 


II.  Our  /.,„••/'.-,  /</.<>  jxtxxonr  with  hit  iHxrljJc*  when 
was  it  celebrated.'  On  the  same  day  with  the  Jews, 
or  on  the  day  preceding  '  This  has  from  comparatively 
early  times  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  various 
theories  have  been  adopted  respecting  it  tliou-h.  if 
one  looks  simply  to  those  Oospels  which  alone  present 
us  with  a  distinct  and  formal  account  of  the  keeping 
of  this  passover,  there  seems  no  reason  for  entertaining 
a  doubt  or  raising  a  question  on  the  subject.  The  day 
of  the  feast,  as  observed  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
is  spoken  of  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  as  the  day 
perfectly  known  ami  familiar  to  all.  "  Ye  know."  said 
our  Lord,  as  the  time  approached,  "  that  after  two  days 
is  the  passover.  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  he 


crucified."  M;it. 


Then,  at  ver.  1 ' 


th 


d    and    used 

ing  unto  him.  Where  wilt  tlnm  that 
we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  passover!"  The  lan- 
guage of  .Mark  is  quite  similar:  "After  two  days  was 
the  feast  of  the  passover  and  of  unleavened  bread," 
cli.  xiv.  i,  giving  notice  of  it  as  a  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety; and  still  more  expressly,  if  possible,  St.  Luke. 
eh.  \.\ii.  7,  '"Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
when  the  passover  must  be  killed"-—  the  stated  and 


the  time  of  his  death  and  the  slaying  of  the  Jewish 
passover;  so  that  the  feast,  which  was  to  serve  for  the 
passover  with  him  and  his  disciples,  must  take  prece- 
dence of  the  other  by  a  day.  This  imagined  corre- 
sondence, however,  is 


proceeds  upon  those  superficial  resemblances  between 
type  and  antitype  which  earlier  writers  made  too  much 
account  of.  but  which  are  often  wanting  where  there 
are  the  most  certain  and  fundamental  agreements.  In 
the  present  case,  the  time  was  but  one  element  in  the 


appointed  time  necessitating  the  act.     There  is  not  the  .  legal  prescriptions;  there  were,  besides,  the  place  and 
slightest  hint  in  these  notices  of  there  being  any  pecu-  ;  mode  of   killing,   the  action  with   the  blood,   and   the 


fanciful    than    real ;    it 
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different  parts  to  be  performed  by  the  offerer  and  tho 
priest,  in  which  nothing  appeared  of  a  mere  external 
correspondence.  There  can  bo  no  reason,  therefore, 
why,  of  tin:  various  circumstantials,  the  time  alone 
should  be  raised  into  an  essential  element;  the  rather  so, 
as  the  passover  was  but  one  of  the  typical  ordinances 
which  had  to  find  their  realization  in  Christ,  while 
there  were  many  others,  in  particular  the  great  sacrifice 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  in  which  there  was  a  real 
correspondence,  as  to  all  that  was  of  vital  importance, 
between  type  and  antitype,  while  yet  no  one  thinks  of 
an  outward  conformity  as  to  the  temporal  or  other 
accompaniments  of  the  service.  The  idea  in  question 
may  justly  be  objected  to  further,  that  it  represents  our 
Lord  as  contravening  explicit  enactments  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  order  to  bring  out  its  more  hidden  and  remote 
meanings  (a  kind  of  inconsistenee  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive him  to  have  practised):  and  as  keeping  what,  in 
the  Gospels,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  paschal  feast, 
but  svhieh  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  either  the 
unlettered  disciples,  or  the  Jewish  priesthood,  could 
have  allowed  to  possess  such  a  character.  The  disciples 
would  not,  without  anxious  questionings,  have  gone 
along  with  it,  nor  would  the  priesthood  have  performed 
their  part  in  connection  with  its  celebration. 

There  seems,  therefore,  no  ground,  either  from  any 
known  custom  among  the  Jews  or  from  the  peculiar 
position  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  to  depart  from 
the  plain  import  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
three  first  Evangelists,  and  to  doubt  that  Christ's  last 
passover  was   coincident  in  time  with  the   solemnity 
recognized  and  observed  by  the  Jews.     But  this  has 
appeared  to  be  at  variance  with  certain  other   state- 
ments in  St.  John's  Gospel;  and  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing these  is  what  has  given  rise  to  all  the  unnatural 
shifts  and  suppositions  which  have  been  fallen  upon  to 
get  rid  of  the  apparently  inevitable  import  of  the  testi- 
monies we  have  been  considering.      Some  in  this  have 
laid  stress  upon  the  expression  in  eh.  xiii.  1,  where  the 
Evangelist  says,  ''Now,  before  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come,"  &c.;   as  if 
the  before  must  indicate  a  longer  period  than  a  part  of 
one  evening,  and  the  feast  that  followed  (at  which  our 
Lord  washed   the   disciples'   feet)   was  an  earlier  one 
than  the  passover.     But  there  is  no  need  for  either 
supposition.     Indeed,    as  the  occasion  of  the  paschal 
feast  was  that  to  which  Jesus  had  already  pointed  as 
the  crisis  of  his  last  moments,  when  the  traitor  should 
be  discovered,  and  the  things  concerning  him  should 
make  haste,  Mat.  xxvi.  2,  it  was  precisely  at  the  immediate 
approach  of  this  feast  we  should  expect  to  hear  of  his 
spirit  being  most  deeply  stirred,  and   then  also  that  he 
should  give  an  affecting  proof  of  his  condescension  am 
love.     If  the  rabbis  were  at  all  right  in  the  frequent 
washings  of  the  hands  which  they  associated  with  the 
feast,  it  was  but  a  slight  deviation  in  form  (howevei 
different  in  meaning)  for  our  Lord  to  introduce  into  the 
proceedings,  at  a  particular  stage,  the  washing  of  las 
disciples'   feet.     The  exact  place,   however,    to  wliicl 
this  action  of  our  Lord  belongs  is  incorrectly  given  ii 
our  English  Bibles.      It  should  be,  not  on  "supper  be 
ing  ended,"    but  on   "supper   having  come"    (oeiirvo 
yfi>o/j.evov);  for  it  is  obvious,  from  wl) at  follows,  that, 
so  far  from  having  ended,  it  had  not  properly  begun. 
Nothing  more  had  passed  but  the  kind  of  ante-supper 
(as  it  was  called)  which  usually  preceded  the  paschal 
feast.     The  supper  was  this  feast  itself — not  expressly 
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designated  by  John  the  passover,  but  understood  to  be 
such  from  the  mention  of  the  passover  immediately 
before,  and  the  use  now  in  an  emphatic  sense  of  supper 
or  feast  as  that  which  the  disciples  had  met  with  their 
Lord  to  keep.  No  other  can  well  be  thought  of  in  the 
circumstances,  and  the  great  majority  of  commentators, 
who  do  not  (like  Meyer  and  Ewald)  resort  to  mere 
traditions  and  fancied  mistakes  in  the  evangelical 
record,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  supper  of  John 
was  the  same  with  what  is  described  as  the  paschal 
east  in  the  other  Gospels. 

But  in  Jn.   xviii.  "28  we  come  to  a  statement  which 
ippears  less  easily  reconcilable  with  the  notion  of  the 
iroper   passover   having    been   observed    by  the   com- 
pany of  disciples.      Speaking  there  of  the  appearance  of 
Christ  in  the  pnetorium  or  judgment-hall  of  Pilate, 
m  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  Evangelist 
idds,  "And  they  themselves  (viz.  the  party  who  were 
urging  on  the  condemnation  of  Jesus)  went  not  into 
the  judgment-hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled;  but  that 
they  might  eat  the  passover."     The  entrance  of  a  Jew 
into  the  house  of  a  heathen,  though  not  marked  by  the 
law  as  of  itself  defiling,  was  yet  held  by  the  stricter 
,  iarty  in  later  times  to  bring  defilement  till  the  evening; 
so  that  to  have  entered  under  the  same  roof  with  Pilate 
would  have  incapacitated   the   Jews  then  present  for 
taking  part  in  anything  sacred  till  after  sunset.      But 
if  the  passover  feast  was  held  on  the  preceding  evening, 
how  could  the  parties  in  question  be  spoken  of  as  still 
intending  to  eat  the  passover  (      It  is  supposed  by  some 
(Luthardt,  Norton,  Robinson.  Andrews.  \c.)  that  this 
expression  might  refer  to  the  accompaniments  of  the 
passover— the  offerings  from  the  nock  and  herd  \\hich 
were  to   be  presented   during  the    other   days  of   the 
feast,  .Do.  xvi.  2,  since  it  was  customary  to  call  the  entire 
circle  of  observances  by  the  name  of  the  passover;  and 
John  in  particular  sometimes  uses  the  term  passover 
with  reference   to  the   feast   generally,    ch.  ii.  23;  xiii.  i; 
xviii.  su.     The  language,  howevei1.  so  understood,  cannot 
but  appear  somewhat  forced  and  unnatural;  for,  while 
the  name  passover  might  quite  readily  be  extended  so  as 
to  include  generally  what  pertained  to  the  feast,  it  would 
yet   lie   strange  if   the   phrase   to    "eat   the  passover" 
were  used  of  participation  in  the  subordinate  offerings, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  very  thing  which  was  properly  tie- 
noted  by  the  term,  and  from  which  all  the  rest  derived 
both  its  name  and  character.     There  is  no  other  example 
of   such  a  phraseology;    and,   certainly,   wherever  the 
other  Evangelists  speak  of  eating  the  passover,  it  always 
has  respect  to  the  partaking  of  the  paschal  lamb,  Mat. 

xxvi.  17;  Mar.  xiv.  12,  14:  Lu.  xxii.  11,  15.       Besides,    the    other 

feast-offerings  in  which  the  people  had  to  partake  were 
not  limited  to  a  specific  day,  and  might  without  diffi- 
culty have  been  postponed  to  a  later  part  of  the  feast. 
Neither  the  language,  therefore,  nor  the  nature  of  the 
case,  properly  admits  of  our  understanding  the  Evan- 
gelist to  mean  by  eating  the  passover  anything  but 
partaking  of  the  strictly  paschal  feast.  Nor,  when  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time  are  duly  taken  into 
account,  do  we  require  to  put  any  other  interpretation 
011  it.  For,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  the 
Jewish  people  generally  of  whom  St.  John  is  here 
speaking,  but  only  of  the  faction  of  the  high-priest 
(necessarily  but  a  small  party),  with  whom  Judas  had 
entered  into  compact,  and  who  were  now  madly  urging 
on  their  deadly  work,  with  the  conviction  that  it  must 
be  done  now  or  perhaps  never.  This  small  but  desperate 
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faction  had  been  driven  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control — those,   namely,  connected  with 
the   unexpected  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  equally 
unexpected  detection  and  exposure  of  that  treachery 
by  Jesus,  which  together  left  no  time  for  delay — to  a 
course  of  procedure  different  from  what  they  had  con- 
templated, Mat.  xxvi.  r.,  i4-io.      "When  preparing  to  par- 
take of  the  passover,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  a  position  which  obliged  them  to  act  with  prompti- 
tude, while  it  did  not  appear  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  their  being  able,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the 
night,   to   eat   the  passover.       In  the  urgency  of  the 
moment  they  allowed  the  feast   (or  what  remained  of 
it)   to   stand   over   till   the  business   in   hand  was  lies- 
patched.      P.ut  unexpected  difficulties  met  them  in  the 
way  (particularly  want  of   evidence  for  any  crime   in 
Jesus  on  account  of  which  a  proper  indictment  could 
lie  made  out  against  him):  so  that  the  ni^ht  wore  on, 
and  at  last  the  morning  dawned,  without  the  desired 
result  being  accomplished.      They  did  not,  however,  on 
that  account  abandon  the  purpose  of  eating  the  pass- 
over—no  doubt  conceiving  that   the  greatness  of  the 
emergency   justified  the  slight  deviation   they  had  to 
make    from  the   accustomed   order.       Hypocrites  and 
formalists,  in  all  ages,  when  bent  on  the  execution  of 
some  cherished  project,  have  been  notorious  for  their 
readiness  in  accommodating  their  notions  of  duty  to 
the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  moment;  they  can  swal- 
low a  camel,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  while  at  other 
times  they  will  strain  at  a  gnat.     Nor  were  the  chief 
actors  on  the  present  occasion  ordinary  hypocrites  and 
formalists;  the  more  forward  of  them,  at  least,  belonged  ' 
to  the  Sadducean  party,  the  members  of  which  never 
scrupled  to  make  religious  practice  bend  to  self-interest 
or  political   expediency"   (Fairliainr.s  Ilcnu.  Mamnl,  p.  Sir).  ! 
We    thus  find   a  perfectly  natural  explanation  of  the  ' 
statement  in  the    Evangelists  ;    and  one  which  leaves 
untouched    the    general    uniformity  of    observance    in 
regard  to  the  paschal  feast.     It  also  accounts  for  the 
anxiety  of  the  parties  to  avoid   contracting  the  tem- 
porary  defilement,   since    they    wished    to   eat    almost 
immediately;  whereas,  had  they  been  looking  forward 
to  a  passover  not  commencing   till   after  sunset,    the 
defilement  would  of  itself  have  vanished  in  time:  they 
would  not  have  needed  to  dread  going  into  the  judg- 
ment-hall. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  known  circumstances  of  the 
time,  or  the  other  incidental  notice's  of  the  proceedings, 
that  is  at  variance  with  the  explanation  now  given. 
(1 )  The  first  day  of  the  feast  being  a  Sabbath,  is  thought 
by  some  to  form  an  objection  against  any  explanation 
which  proceeds  on  the  idea  of  the  day  of  our  Lord's 
sufferings  and  death  being  that  which  commenced  with 
the  passover  feast  on  the  preceding  night.  Its  char- 
acter as  a  Sabbath  rendered  it  inconsistent,  they  allege, 
with  the  active  measures  prosecuted  against  our  Lord. 
But,  as  already  noticed,  the  Jews,  and  especially  the 
class  now  more  immediately  concerned,  found  it  quite 
easy  to  dispense  with  their  ceremonialism  when  politi 
cal  ends  or  pressing  interests  required  it.  On  other 
occasions  we  find  them  doing  so  in  regard  to  the  Sab- 
bath; for  example,  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  which  was  a  Sabbath,  and  on  which  they 
appear  to  have  formerly  sent  out  officers  to  apprehend 
Jesus,  Jn.  vii.  3U-45;  so  also  on  the  day  after  his  cruci- 
fixion, which  was  a  Sabbath  of  more  than  usual  solem- 
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watch  to  guard   the  sepulchre,   Mat.  xxvii.  <L',  w.      And 
Josephus,    when   relating  the   disturbances  that   took 
place,  not  many  years  later,  under  Cestius,  speaks  of 
their  taking  up  arms  during  the  feast  of  tabernacles; 
and,  in  utter  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  sallying  fortli  to 
attack  the  Roman  forces  (Wars,  ii.  i-.i,  sect.  •>).  So  that  paral- 
lels can  easily  be  found  to  the  same  kind  of  disregard 
of  sacred  rest  which  we  suppose  them  to  have   been 
guilty  of  on  the  first  day  of  the  paschal  feast.     (2)  The 
designation  of  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  as  the  pre- 
paration  (paraskeio')   of   the    passover,    lias  also    been 
thought  to  imply  that  the  paschal  solemnity  itself  was 
still  in  prospect.     There  are  altogether  three  passages 
in  which  this  expression  occurs:   .in.  xix.  it,  '"It  was  the 
paraskeue  oi  the  passover,  and  about  the  sixth  hour;" 
oh.  xix.  :>1,     "The  .Jews   therefore,    because  it  was    the 
paraskeue— that  the  bodies  might  not  remain  upon  the 
cross — besought   Pilate,"    &c.;    eh.  xix.  -u,   "'There   laid 
they  Jesus,    because  of  the  Jews'  paraskeue.  fur   the 
sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand."     In  the  two  latter  pas- 
sages the  paraskeue  undoubtedly  marks  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  weekly  Sabbath;  and  so  it  is  used  also  in 
!  Mat.  xxvii.   0:2,  when-  the  Sabbath  is  called  the  day 
after  the  paraskeue.     So  common  had  this  term  become 
for  the  sixth  day  that  it  was  looked   upon  as  a  proper 
name,  and   was  not  less  distinctive  as  a  note  of   time 
(  than  the  Sabbath  itself.      Hence  also  the  peculiar  state- 
ment   in    Mar.    xv.     12,    "  And   evening    having    now 
come,    since  it  was  paraskeue,    which  is   fore-Sabbath 
'irpoaa.,1t1a.Tov)"—  partaking,  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  Sabbath,  and  the  preparations  that  had  to  lie 
1  made  on  it  for  the  latter,  of  a  measure  of  its  sacredness. 
On  this  account,  we  learn  from  Josephus,  that  among 
other  liberties  granted  by  a  decree  to  the  Jews,   was 
that  of  exemption  from  judicial  proceedings  on  Sabbath, 
and   paraskeue  after  the  ninth  hour   (Ant.  xvi.  c,  sect.  2). 
This  term,  therefore,  in  later  times,  was  but  another 
name  for  the  sixth  day  of  the  week— the  semi-sacred 
day  before  the  Sabbath.    In  the  Syriac  also  it  is  rendered 
by  the  equivalent  of  our  Friday,  and  this  seems  its  only 
application.     Hence,  "the  paraskeue  of  the  passover," 
in  John,  must  be  understood  to  mean,  not  the  dav  pre- 
ceding the  eating  of  the  lamb,  but  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week  in  paschal  time,  which  in  this  case  was  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  fore  Sabbath,  for  it  was  itself  a 
Sabbath,  so  far  as  servile  work  was  concerned — though, 
on  account  of  the  killing,  preparing,  and  roasting  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  much  work  of  another  kind  necessarilv 
required  to  be  done  on  it.      But  the  Sabbath  that  fof- 
lowed  such  a  preparation,   we  can  easily  understand, 
would  naturally  be  regarded  as  a  high  day— among  the 
most  sacred  of  sacred  times;  for,  with  such  multitudes 
of  worshippers,  and  these  fresh  from  the  observance  of 
the  great  festival   of  the  nation,   the    temple  services 
would  be  peculiarly  animated  and  impressive.      (3.)  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  another 
form  of    objection,   which  has  sometimes  been  drawn 
from  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  going  out  after  having 
finished  their  sacred  meal— which  they  could  not  have 
done,   it  is  alleged,   if  they  really  kept  the  passover; 
for,  according  to  Ex.  xii.  22,  no  one  was  to  leave  the 
house  till  the  morning.     Such  a  prescription  was  mani- 
festly local    and  temporary— even   more   so    than  the 
standing  attitude,  with  staff  in  hand — and  could  never 
have  been  to  any  extent  observed  in  the  crowded  apart- 
ments of  Jerusalem.     The  original  reason  for  staying 
within  no  longer  existed,  and  to  get  to  the  open  air  at 
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tlic  close  of  the  feast  must,  in  most  cases,  h;;ve  been  a 
gratification  which  would  be  gladly  sought. 

On  the  whole,  there  seems  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  our  Lon!  and  his  disciples  kept  the  passover  on 
the  stated  day  of  the  feast;  and  that  the  only  parties 
who,  so  far  as  we  know,  deviated  from  the  general 
practice,  were  the  comparatively  inconsiderable  num- 
ber \vlio  were  engaged  in  compassing  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  who,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  they  could  not  anticipate  or  control,  were  hurried 
into  a  course  of  action  which  obliged  them  to  suspend 
their  part  in  the  solemnities  of  the  season  till  the 
proper  time  for  observing  them  had  passed.  They  had 
to  decide  between  a  late  observance  or  none:  and  at  the 
break  of  day  were  still  minded  to  take  the  former.  Of 
any  further  anomaly  we  have  no  proper  warrant  or  j 
occasion  to  speak. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  topic  last  discussed  is 
of  very  considerable  variety  and  extent;  but  it  exists  j 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  harmonics,  introductions, 
commentaries,  and  hcrmeneutical  works  upon  the  (MIS-  : 
pels,  or  the  New  Testament  in  general,  and  does  not  , 
require  to  be  specially  noticed. 

PATARA.  A  considerable  town  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  X.  Lit.  '•'>>'>'  lii', 
E.  Ion.  47~  ls>'.  Patara  was  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance from  a  very  early  period;  its  inhabitant's  availed 
themselves  of  the  great  commercial  advantages  of  their 
situation,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Egvpt. 
Syria,  and  Cyprus.  The  river  Xanthus  was  navigable 
beyond  the  city  of  that  name  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage, 
and  the  whole  valley  was  thickly  peopled  by  a  cultivated 
and  luxurious  race.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  all 
tended  to  make  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus  a  favourite  resi- 
dence, and  the  magnificence  as  well  as  the  taste  of  its 
inhabitants  is  proved  not  only  by  the  extensive  remains 
of  antiquity  found  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river, 
but  by  those  exquisite  specimens,  which  have  been  placed 
in  our  national  collection  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows.  Pa- 
tara derived  great  benefit  from  the  independence  of  the 
country  of  which  it  was  the  chief  seaport,  and  it  was 
not  reduced  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  Roman 
province  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  The 
coast  of  Lycia  about  this  city  is  rocky  and  picturesque, 
and  the  rugged  spurs  of  the  Taurian  chain  terminate 
here  in  the  abrupt  promontories  of  Cragus  and  Anti- 
cragns,  the  one  on  the  east  and  the  oilier  on  the  west 
of  the  river  Xanthus.  Patara  preserved  its  importance 
as  a  sea-port  through  all  the  revolutions  which  affected 
Lycia.  It  furnished  a  considerable  fleet  in  that  memo- 
rable war  waged  against  the  Greeks  by  Persia,  of  which 
empire  Lycia  formed  a  part.  In  later  and  more  anar- 
chical times  its  inhabitants  addicted  themselves  t'i 
piracy,  and  acquired  an  unenviable  reputation  by  their 
depradations. 

Patara  was  the  seat  of  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  is 
called  by  Horace  on  this  account  Patareus  (lib.  m.  ode 
iv.  i.  M\,  and  the  coins  of  Patara  bear  the  representa- 
tion of  his  temple.      In  fact  the  worship  of  this  divinity  ! 
prevailed  in  Lycia  to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ' 
Diana  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Lvdia.     Patara 
is  interesting  to  the  Christian  student  as  having  been  ! 
visited  by  St.  Paul,  Ac.  XXL  i,  •>,  on  his  third  missionary 
journey,  when  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.    Coming  from  '• 
Melitus  to  Ehodes,  and  from  Rhodes  sailing  over  to 
Patara,  he  found  there  a  ship  about  to  sail  to  Phenice. 
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The  commercial  dealings  of  Lycia  and  Phenicia  made 
it  extremely  probable  that  Patara  would  be  the  place 
from  whence  such  a  passage  could  be  made  with  the 
most  certainty,  and  from  hence  the  apostle  sailed  to 
Tyre.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  still  retains  its 
name,  but  the  river  is  no  longer  navigable — the  har- 
bour is  blocked  up,  and  the  remains  of  antiquity  are 
being  gradually  buried  in  the  sand.  (Sec  Fellows'  Lycia  ind 

Asia  .Minor.)  [if.  c__Si] 

PATH'ROS  [ci-ire,  LXX.  QaOuprjsl  a  part  of 
Egypt  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  Isaiah, 
ch.  xi.  11,  Jeremiah,  ch.  xliv.  i,  and  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxix.  14  and 
xxx.  ii.  The  LXX.  have  introduced  the  name  Babylon, 
in  place  of  Pathros,  in  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  can  have  no  reference  to  Babylon  in 
Chaldea,  and  can  only  refer  to  the  city  of  that  name 
in  Egypt.  Under  the  term  Pathrusim,  Ge.  x.  14,  the  in- 
habitants of  Pathros  are  in  all  probability  referred  to. 
Piochart  (riialet;.  lib.  iv.  c.  27)  has  brought  forward  many 
arguments  in  proof  of  Pathros  being  the  same  as  the 
country  of  Thebais,  a  large  district  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Isaiah  speaks  of  Pathros  as  one  of  the  countries  occu- 
pied by  the  Jews,  when  "the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand 
again  the  second  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his 
people  which  shall  lie  left ;"'  and  as  the  prophet  places 
its  locality  apparently  between  "Egypt"  and  "Cush" 
( [Ethiopia),  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppor-c  that  Upper 
Egypt  is  intended.  Jeremiah  predicts  the  ruin  of  '-all 
the  Jews  which  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which 
dwell  at  Migdol,  and  at  Tahpanhes.  and  at  Noph,  and 
in  the  country  of  Pathros,''  and  the  reply  given  to  this 
threat  sufficiently  determines  the  locality  of  Pathros 
— "  Then  all  the  men  which  knew  that  their  wives  had 
burned  incense  unto  other  gods,  and  all  the  women 
that  stood  by,  a  great  multitude,  even  all  the  people 
that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered 
Jeremiah."  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  return  of  the  captive 
Egyptians  on  thiswise — "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
i  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Egypt,  and  will 
cause  them  to  return  into  the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the 
land  of  their  habitation."  The  same  prophet  mentions 
Pathros  in  connection  with  Egyptian  cities  as  follows : 
"  I  will  put  a  fear  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  I  will 
make  Pathros  desolate,  and  will  set  fire  in  Zoan,  and 
will  execute  judgments  in  Xo  "  (Thebes),  ch.  xxx.  13,  14. 
As  Pathros  lay  probably  between  Lower  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  norne  or  district  of  the  Thebaid.  From  the 
mention  of  so  many  other  places  in  Egypt  by  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  he  must  either  have  visited  them  in 
succession,  or  else  have  addressed  letters  to  them; 
though,  as  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  that  Jeremiah 
ever  passed  on  to  Upper  Egypt,  there  may  be  some 
force  in  the  observation  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
which  attributes  the  locality  of  Pathros  to  Lower 
Egypt.  Pathros,  however,  has  been  connected,  and  we 
think  justly,  with  the  Pathyrite  nome  which  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  v.  s>,  sec.  4?)  writes  "  Phathurite,''  and  in  which  the 
capital  Thebes  was  situated.  From  a  consideration  of 
what  has  been  said,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose Pathros  to  be  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  to  trace 
its  name  to  that  of  the  Pathyrite  nome,  as  it  is  found 
written  in  a  Greek  papyrus  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
third  century  B.C.  [B.  w.  s.] 

PAT'MOS.  A  small  island  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  situ- 
ated about  twenty  miles  south  of  Samos,  and  about 
twenty-four  west  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
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Miletus.  It  is  one  of  the  Sporades.  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  circumference,  has  a  deeply-indented  sea- 
line,  and  possesses  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the 
archipelago;  lat.  ;>7~  17'  X.:  Ion.  2<!;  '3i~>'  E.  On  the 
ridge  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  harbour  of  La  Seala 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and  round  its 
base  lies  the  town,  which  contains  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  island.  Its  inhabitants  aiv  about  six 
hundred  in  number,  and  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred are  scattered  about  the  island  besides.  The  prin- 
cipal interest  of  Patmos  lies  in  the  fact  that  St.  .John 
was  banished  here  in  the  rei^n  of  Doinitian.  or,  as  some 
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contend,  during  the  reign  of  Xero:  and  here,  ''being 
in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  was  permitted  to 
behold  those  \vonders  which,  at  the  command  of  the 
Spirit,  he  wrote  down  for  the  edification  of  the  church 
in  all  ages.  Patnios.  a  rude,  barren,  and  little  culti- 
vated spot,  has  never  presented  other  attractions  to  the 
traveller  than  those  which  arise  from  this  circumstance. 
It  has  n,,  trees,  and  hut  a  scanty  vegetation.  Its  in- 
habitants subsist  by  fishing  and  the  poor  harvests  their 
fields  afford  them.  They  wander  awa.y  in  the  autumn 
months  to  richer  soils,  and  work  as  agricultural  labourers: 
or  carry  on  a  small  commerce,  leaving  their  homes  to 
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the  care  of  the  women:  but  this  migration  has  diminished 
of  late  years.  The  educational  state  of  the  island  is 
anomalous ;  the  inhabitants  are,  as  they  ever  have 
been,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  although  <|iiiet  and 
peaceable;  but  the  monastery  in  which  Sonnini  found 
eighty  monks,  only  three  of  whom  could  read,  has  now 
a  staff  of  teachers,  who  afford  their  pupils  a  course  of 
instruction  comprising  classic  Creek.  Italian,  -vneral 
literature,  and  logic.  They  have  a  considerable  class 
from  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  even  a  few  from 
the  mainland.  Patnios  has  been  in  one  respect  singu- 
larly favoured.  The  Turks  have  never  visited  it,  none 
dwell  on  the  island:  and  the  moderate  tribute  \\hi.-h 
they  exact  has  been  punctually  paid,  and  sent  by  the 
islanders  themselves  to  Smyrna.  Xo  mosque  has  ever 
been  erected  on  the  spot  rendered  sacred  by  the  vision 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Slavery  has  been  unknown,  piracy 
has  never  been  practised,  and  the  orderly  life  of  the 
inhabitants  has  rendered  unnecessary  the  interference 
of  any  other  police  than  that  which  they  supply  them- 
selves: their  poverty  has  stood  them  in  good  stead. 

The  air  of  Patnios  is  pure  and  wholesome:  and  the 
plague,  so  fatal  in  the  islands  round  about,  has  never 
been  known  here.  The  modern  name  of  Patnios  is 
Patino.  [„  c_s] 

^  PATRIARCHS.  This  is  the  English  form  of  a 
Greek  term  (Trarpidpxo.t,  compounded  of  Trarpid  and 
apxty,  and  means  the  heads  or  founders  of  families, 
whether  in  the  wider  or  narrower  sense,  as  races,  tribes. 
clans,  or  smaller  sections.  In  Scripture  it  is  applied 
to  Abraham.  He.  vii.  4:  to  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  tribal 
heads  of  the  covenant-people,  Ac.  vii.  8,9;  and  to  David, 


Ac.  ii.  L':>,  the  f<iunder  of  a  royal  house,  which  came  to  be 
regarded  as  an  important  sectional  branch  of  a  family 
ot  .ludah.  As  the  term  by  its  native  import,  and  chief 
though  not  exclusive  scriptural  use.  points  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  when  the  population  of 
the  earth  existed  in  its  simpler  and  more  rudimental 
fin-ins,  it  has  been  usual  to  <1,  signate  by  the  name  of 
patriarchal  times  the  whole  of  the  antediluvian  age, 
and  the  centuries  that  followed  down  to  the  founding 
of  some  of  the  greater  ancient  monarchies.  'What  in 
theiili.gical  language  is  called  the  patriarchal  dispensa- 
tion, reaches  fn,m  the  period  of  the  fall  to  the  giving 
of  the  law  by  Moses.  It  is  a  convenient  epithet  for 
denoting  a  certain  stage  in  the  method  of  the  divine 
government  of  the  human  family,  and  though  not 
strictly  appropriate,  is  not  liable  to  any  serious  objec- 
tions. (See,  further,  under  ANTEDILUVIAN  ACK.  NOAH, 

A  BliAHAM.    &c.  i 

PATROBAS.  a  Christian  at  Rome,  mentioned  in 
St.  Paul's  salutations  to  the  friends  who  resided  there. 
Ilo.xvi.it,  but  otherwise  unknown.  Tradition  reports 
him  to  have  become  P>ishop  of  Puteoli.  but  no  credit 
can  be  attached  to  it. 

PA'U.  also  PA  I  .the  first  in  Ce.  xxxvi.  ?,'.»,  the 
second  in  1  C'h.  i.  ;"><».  The  capital  of  Hadar  or  Hadad, 
king  of  Kdom;  but  no  further  notice  exists  of  it,  and 
its  site  is  quite  unknown. 

PAUL  THE  APOSTLE.  -  flh-t/,  and  education. - 
According  to  his  own  statements,  Ac.  xxi.  .'J!i;  xxii. :;,  Said 
(afterwards  called  Paul)  was  horn  at  Tarsus,  a  consider- 
able city  of  ( 'ilicia.  This  authentic  record  enables  us  to 
dismiss  as  unworthy  of  credit  the  legend,  apparently 
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adopted  by  Jerome  (Do  Vir.  ill.  c.  r>),  that  Gischala  in 
Galilee  was  his  birth-place,  and  that  his  parents,  on  the 
capture  of  that  town  by  the  Romans,  migrated  thence 
to  Tarsus.  He  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  possessed,  by  what  means  is 
not  known,  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship,  Ac.  xxii.  a<, 
and  who  appear  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances. 
At  what  time,  or  for  what  reason,  he  exchanged  the 
Jewish  n;mie  of  Saul  for  that  of  Paul,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  From  the  earliest  times  conjectures  exist  upon 
the  subject.  That  of  Jerome,  that  it  was  in  honour 
of  Scrgius  Paulus,  the  distinguished  convert  of  Cyprus. 
Ac.  xiii.,  may  be  relegated  to  the  same  category  as  the 
tradition  concerning  Gischala:  not  much  more  deserv- 
ing of  attention  is  that  of  Chrysostom,  that  the  I  Inly 
Ghost  imposed  anew  name  upon  the  new  convert  to 
signify  his  transfer  to  the  service  of  another  master,  as 
was  the  custom  in  civil  life  when  a  slave  was  purchased. 
We  may  suppose  either  that  on  his  change  of  religion  lie 
adopted  a  new  name  (which  was  not  uncommon,  in  an- 
cient times,  and  of  which  instances  occur  in  modern); 
or  that  as  a  Roman  citizen  he  was  known  under  the 
name  of  Paul,  and  naturally  preferred  this  to  his  He- 
brew designation  when  he  entered  upon  his  public 
ministry  amongst  the  heathen. 

Tarsus,  though  a  provincial  city,  held  a  distinguished 
place  as  a  seat  of  arts  and  literature  (strabo,  Geo.  1. 14).  Jt 
possessed,  in  particular,  a  flourishing  Greek  academy. 
Yet  to  what  extent  the  early  education  of  .Paul  was 
influenced  by  this  circumstance,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. That  he  could  have  remained  wholly  igno- 
rant of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  is  not  probable; 
oil  the  other  hand,  the  exclusive  temper  which  charac- 
terized the  '' straitest  sect"  of  the  Jewish  faith  would 
tend  to  repel  any  admixture  of  heathen  culture.  The 
quotations  from  certain  Greek  poets  which  occur  in  his 
speeches  and  epistles  have  been  unduly  pressed  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  those 
classic  productions:  they  are  merely  such  as  any  one 
would  pick  up  during  long  and  active  intercourse  with 
the  Greek  population  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  supposed  acquisitions  in  philo- 
sophy. That  the  names  and  general  tenets  of  the  princi- 
pal schools  were  familiar  to  him  can  hardly  be  doubted: 
but  there  is  nothing  in  his  writings  indicating  a  pro- 
found acquaintance,  or  even  an  affinity,  with  the  mo- 
dels of  discussion  which  they  furnish:  he  is  throughout. 
in  his  reasonings  as  in  his  style,  a  rabbinical  Jew. 
According  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  of  a 
well-known  passage,  Ga.  vi.  n,  Paul,  to  a  late  period  of 
his  life,  experienced  some  difficulty  in  framing  the 
Greek  characters.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  for  his  knowledge  of  heathen  literature  and 
jurisprudence  he  was  more  indebted  to  his  missionary 
labours  in  later  years  than  to  the  advantages  which  his 
native  city  offered. 

Agreeably  to  a  custom  then  prevalent,  he  was  in  his 
youth  taught  a  trade,  that  of  making  tents,  as  some 
think,  of  leather,  but  more  probably  of  cloth  woven 
from  the  hair  of  a  large  species  of  goat  indigenous  to  the 
country.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled,  while  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  to  support  himself  and  his  companions, 
taking  nothing  from  the  church,  Ac.  xx.  34;  though  in 
the  case  of  others  he  enforced  the  principle  that  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Destined  by  his  parents 
to  the  office  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  he  was  sent  at  an  early 
age  to  Jerusalem,  and  placed  under  the  care  and  in- 


struction of  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
of  the  day,  and  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was 
doubtless  a  providential  circumstance  that  he  who  in  later 
years  was  to  stand  forth  as  thfe  champion  of  free  grace 
and  Christian  liberty  should  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  sect  most  opposed  to  these  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  proficient  beyond  his  equals  in  the  learn- 
ing and  religious  temper  peculiar  to  it:  like  Luther, 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  he  was  enabled, 
from  his  own  experience,  to  testify  feelingly  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  law  to  administer  peace  to  the 
conscience,  or  furnish  motives  to  a  holy  and  devoted 
life.  Though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  beheld 
our  Lord  in  the  flesh  (the  passages  1  Co.  ix.  1 ;  2  Co.  v. 
l(j  seem  hardly  to  bear  out  the  supposition),  he  must, 
during  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  pretensions  and  tenets  of  the  growing 
sect  of  Christians;  and  in  proportion  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  character  and  the  strength  of  his  preju- 
dices (presenting  in  these  points  a  striking  contrast 
to  his  master  Gamaliel),  he  would  naturally  view  with 
alarm  and  distaste  the  rapid  progress  which  the  gospel 
was  making  amongst  the  Jewish  people,  even  though 
at  first  its  attitude  towards  Judaism  did  not  fully  dis- 
cover itself.  This,  however,  did  not  long  remain  doubt- 
ful. The  teaching  of  Stephen  (Paul's  predecessor),  and 
especially  his  defence,  Ac.  vii.,  plainly  intimated  to  the 
Pharisaic  party  what  they  had  to  expect  should  the 
new  faith  ever  gain  the  upper  hand;  and  a  bitter  per- 
secution arose  against  the  Christians.  From  what  we 
already  know  of  the  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  to  find  him  first  mentioned  as  assist- 
ing at  Stephen's  martyrdom,  and  then  engaging  with 
all  the  energy  of  his  passionate  character  in  the  violent 
measures  that  succeeded,  Ac.  vii.  5-s  viii  n, 

His  conversion,  A.D.  37. — It  was  not  long  before  the 
story  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  passed  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Jiukea;  and  in  the  celebrated  city  of 
Damascus,  among  other  places,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  goodly  number  of  those  who  received  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  Whether  it  was  that  Jerusalem  no  longer 
supplied  victims  to  the  fiery  zealot  (if  the  law,  or  that 
he  deemed  it  of  importance  to  operate  at  the  circum- 
ference as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Saul  requested 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  Jewish 
authorities  at  Damascus,  and  set  out  thither  with  a  band 
of  followers,  with  the  view  of  searching  out  and  pun- 
ishing the  professors  of  the  gospel.  As  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  city  about  noon,  a  sudden  blaze  of  glory, 
exceeding  even  the  splendour  of  an  eastern  mid-day  sun, 
enveloped  him  and  his  companions,  who  fell  amazed  to 
the  earth :  at  the  same  time  a  voice  was  heard  (intelli- 
gible, it  should  seem,  only  to  Saul  himself)  uttering  the 
words,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me ?"  That 
a  glorious  form,  in  human  shape,  likewise  presented 
itself  to  his  eye  is  plain  both  from  the  narrative  in  the 
hook  of  Acts  ("Who  art  thou,  Lord?  I  am  Jesus  whom 
thou  persecutest,''  ch.  ix.  5),  and  from  various  passages  in 
his  epistles,  i  Co.  ix.  1;  xv.  s.  Prostrated  in  spirit,  and 
blind  from  the  excessive  brightness  of  the  vision,  Paul 
was  led  by  his  companions  into  Damascus,  where  for 
three  days  he  remained  without  food  and  drink.  We 
can  well  imagine  what  his  feelings  were  during  this 
interval :  remorse  for  the  past,  doubts  whether  sin  like 
his  could  be  forgiven,  hopes  nevertheless  that  if  the 
Lord  had  not  a  favourable  issue  in  store  he  would  not 
have  interfered  so  marvellously  to  arrest  the  trans- 
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gressor  in  his  career.  It  was  the  period  of  transition 
from  death  to  life;  during  which  the  depths  of  spiritual 
experience  with  which  men  of  ordinary  character  be- 
come gradually  acquainted,  were  at  once  fully  sounded 
by  this  chosen  vessel.  Kelief  was  not  long  delayed. 
As  he  was  praying  in  solitude  and  in  sorrow,  a  vision 
was  vouchsafed  both  to  him  and  to  a  certain  disciple  of 
Damascus  named  Ananias,  preparing  the  former  to  re- 
ceive and  the  latter  to  confer  Christian  baptism,  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  authority  to  execute  the  office  of 
an  apostle  amongst  the  heathen.  His  bodily  sight  was 
restored,  emblematic  of  the  removal  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness from  his  mind:  ami  after  a  brief  interval  of  repose 
and  intercourse  with  the  Christians  of  the  place,  he  ap- 
peared publicly  in  the  synagogues,  asserting  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus,  to  the  great  amazement  of  all  \vlto 
had  known  his  previous  course  of  life. 

The  apologetic  bearing  of  Saul's  conversion,  accord- 
ing to  the  obvious  meaning  <>f  the  Scripture  narrative, 
upon  the  question  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  Chris-  ; 
tianity  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  rendered  the  sub- 
ject a  Held  of  debate  among  contending  parties.  Tin- 
Christian  church,  as  a  whole,  lias  ever  appealed  t<>  this 
remarkable  event  as  furnishing  irresistible  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  gospel,  th>' 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  I'pon  this  one  fact,  the 
••conversion  and  apostlcship  of  St.  Paul."  a  wdl- 
known  author  (I,yuult,.m)  has  consented  to  lay  the  whole 
stress  of  the  argument.  \Vas  Paul  an  impostor;  or  an 
enthusiast:  <>r  deceived  bv  others'  Let  us  wri^h  the 
probabilities.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  rude  (ialihean 
peasant,  whose  untutored  perceptions  mi^ht  be  sup- 
posed incapable  of  distinguishing  between  natural  and 
miraculous  phenomena;  but  of  a  man  of  acute  and  dis- 
criminating intellect,  well  verged  in  Jewish  learning, 
and  not  unacquainted  with  classic  lore:  and  so  far  from 
being  predisposed  towards  the  Christian  cause,  or  even. 
like  his  master  Gamaliel,  content  to  remain  neutral, 
or  to  leave  the  event  to  a  higher  power,  animated  by 
sentiments  of  the  bitterest  hostility  to  Christ  and  to 
Christ's  followers.  His  most  cherished  associations, 
his  temporal  prospects,  alike  pointed  to  his  continuance 
in  the  Jewish  faith.  His  subsequent  course  furnishes 
no  evidence  of  any  change  of  mind.  His  convictions 
and  his  zeal  know  no  abatement,  and  at  length  he  seals  | 
his  ministry  with  a  martyr's  death.  If  we  examine  his  ' 
extant  letters,  we  find  in  them  not  a  trace  of  the  credu- 
lous, or  the  enthusiastic,  or  the  fanatical  temperament, 
which  might  explain  the  phenomenon.  According  to 
the  ordinary  motives  of  human  action.  Paul's  conver- 
sion is,  if  the  facts  were  not  as  stated,  unaccountable. 

Feeling  the  force  of  this,  the  modern  opponents  of 
the  supernatural  have  retreated  from  the  position  of  the  ; 
elder  deists,  and,  admitting  that  Paul  believed  that  he 
saw  and  heard  the  risen  Saviour,  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  matter  either  on  a  combination  of  natural 
and  psychological  grounds,  or  on  the  latter  purely.  The 
very  excess  of  Paul's  antiehristian  zeal  paved  the  way 
to  his  conversion.  It  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  Christians,  and  thus  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be 
the  Messiah.  Was  the  scandal  of  the  cross  decisive 
against  this  claim  ?  An  impartial  examination  of  the 
prophets  would  prove  that  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah was  familiar  to  them.  To  himself  as  a  Pharisee, 
the  idea  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  would  present  no 
difficulties.  The  patience  and  joy  with  which  the  Chris- 
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tians  encountered  suffering  must  have  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  him.  Thus  a  state  of  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation would  naturally  succeed  to  that  of  unreasoning 
prejudice.  Might  not  the  death  of  Christ,  shameful  as 
it  appeared,  be  really,  as  the  Christians  considered  it, 
God's  ordinance  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  ?  ]f  his 
resurrection  were  but  a  fact,  it  would  turn  the  scale. 
The  more  this  thought  fixed  itself  in  Paul's  mind,  the 
more,  in  the  a^ony  of  suspense  to  which  it  would  give 
rise,  would  he  long  for  some  convincing  proof  of  what 
he  had  come  to  hope  might  be  true.  On  that  memor- 
able journey  the  crisis  took  place.  As  he  was  vainly 
endeavouring,  by  redoubled  efforts  against  the  Christian 
faith,  to  stifle  the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and  the 
growth  of  conviction,  either  a  sudden  thunder-storm 
which  overtook  him  (AmmoiO,  or  his  own  excited  imagi- 
nation without  any  external  cause  aiding  (Hmir,  n.iMen^, 
so  affected  the  nerves  of  vision  and  hearing,  that  an 
appearance  or  phantasm  of  the  risen  Saviour,  uttering 
words  of  reproach  and  admonition,  figured  itself  on  his 
retina,  and  produced  the  effects  recorded. 

Such  is  the  latest  form  of  the  rationalistic  theory  on 
this  subject.  To  us  it  appears  wholly  inadequate  to 
support  the  conclusion  intended,  viz.  that  no  external 
manifestation  of  Christ  took  place.  \Vecanbut  briefly 
touch  upon  its  inherent  improbabilities.  That  Paul 
fully  believed  that  the  transaction  had  an  cxiVteiice 
external  to  himself  is  plain,  not  merely  from  bis  own 
references  to  it,  Ac.  xxii.  r,-n>,  but  from  his  unhesitating 
claim  to  lie  an  apostle  of  Christ,  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  Saviour  in  bis  humiliation, 
l  Cu.ix.  1.  Now  it  was  the  special  qualification  for  the 
apostolic  office  that  the  bolder  of  it  should  have  beheld 
the  Lord  ill  his  glorified  body,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
testify  to  the  fact  of  bis  resurrection.  (See  especially 
Ac.  i.  ±J.  and  the  addresses  of  St.  Peter  in  oh.  ii.  and 

iii.   of    that    1 k.)      As    certainly,   therefore,   as   Paul 

claimed  to  be  an  apostle,  so  certainly  was  it  bis  convic- 
tion that,  like  his  colleagues,  he  had  had  ocular  demon- 
stration of  our  Lord's  resurrection:  on  no  other  ground 
could  he  have  asserted  a  co-ordinate  rank  and  autho- 
rity. Still,  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that  he  mistook 
vision  for  realitv:  or  at  least  that  Luke,  the  historian, 
confounded  the  two.  Hut.  in  fact,  both  writers  exhibit 
a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  difference  between  them. 
Peter's  ''  vision,"  Ac.  x  ,  is  expressly  described  as  such, 
V.T.  :!;  and  that  the  distinction  was  familiar  to  the  histo- 
rian is  proved  by  his  observation  in  the  account  of  the 
same  apostle's  miraculous  deliverance,  that  he  ''wist 
not  that  it  was  true  which  was  done  by  the  angel,  but 
thought  he  saw  a  vision."  We  are  told  that  it  was  in 
a  "vision"  that  Christ  appeared  to  Ananias,  Ac.  ix  .10, 
and  to  Paid  himself  on  subsequent  occasions,  Ac.  xviii.ii; 
xxii.  ir.  The  apostle  speaks  in  various  passages  of  his 
epistles  of  a  state  of  ecstatic  trance,  as  not  unfrequent 
with  him:  and  in  such  cases,  whether  he  was  "in  the 
body  or  out  of  the  body"  he  could  not  tell;  a  descrip- 
tion which  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  clear  mat- 
ter-of- fact  style  which  the  apostle  uses  in  describing 
what  took  place  on  the  journey  to  Damascus. 

It  is  clear  then  that  both  Luke  and  Paul,  far  from 
placing  all  supernatural  communications  in  the  same 
category,  drew  a  distinction,  well-known  and  acknow- 
ledged, between  a  mere  vision,  or  rapture,  and  an  ex- 
ternal manifestation :  and,  therefore,  if  they  had  re- 
garded that  appearance  of  Christ  which  issued  in  the 
conversion  of  the  latter  as  an  instance  of  vision  merely, 
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they  would  have  described  it  us  sucli.  The  hypothesis, 
therefore,  that  tliey  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other  falls  to  the  ground.  Not  less  ungrounded, 
as  far  as  the  evidence  is  concerned,  is  the  "psychologi- 
cal" explanation.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  history  of 
any  intercourse  between  J'aul  and  Christians  of  a 
friendly  nature  previous  to  his  conversion.  Neither  is 
there  any  evidence  of  a  growing  strua'ule  in  his  own 
mind  between  prejudice  and  conviction.  Is  it  credible 
that  ii'.  as  the  theory  supposes.  Mich  a  strugude  had  been 
going  on,  he  would  have  continued,  as  he  did.  jn  his 
career  of  persecution  to  the  last  moment?  Moreover, 
is  it  agreeable  to  experience  that  a  change,  not  men-h- 
ot view  but  of  heart,  so  vast  as  to  be  called  by  Paul 
himself  a  "new  creation."  should  have  been  wrought 
by  the  unaided  exorcise  of  the  natural  powers;  The 
theory  sinks  under  an  accumulation  of  inherent  im- 
probabilities. There  remains  only  the  other  alterna- 
tive, that  Paul  really  beheld  the  risen  Saviour  pierc- 
ing the  clouds  of  heaven  as  he  will  do  at  the  last  dav. 
and  visible  in  his  glorified  body.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
perceive  the  divine  wisdom  in  this  extraordinary  con- 
version. .Natures  like  Paul's  can  only  be  transformed, 
if  at  all,  suddenly  and  with  a  mighty  shock:  a  light- 
ning stroke  of  conviction  must  fuse  the  hard  metal:  or, 
to  vary  the  image,  the  veil  that  was  upon  his  heart 
must  be  split/;1"///  without,  if  the  light  of  heaven  was 
to  visit  the  darkened  chamber. 

Ministry  in  Damascus  and  Arabia. — Whether  it  was 
that,  after  having  delivered  a  public  testimony  of  his 
change  of  faith,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  him- 
self for  a  time  from  public  observation,  or  that  the  en- 
mity of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  which  at  a  later  period 
compelled  him  to  quit  Damascus,  was  already  assuming 
a  threatening  aspect,  Paul,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  that 
city,  retired  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia, 
where  he  remained  for  about  two  years.  The  particu- 
lar object  of  this  journey,  for  which  the  apostle  him- 
self is  our  only  authority.  Ga.  i.  ir,  is  not  specified:  since 
Jews  abounded  in  this  disti'ict  of  Arabia,  it  may  have 
been  his  wish  (according  to  his  rule)  to  labour  in  a 
sphere  as  yet  unvisited  by  the  heralds  of  salvation; 
but  from  the  context  in  which  mention  of  it  occurs,  we 
rather  gather  that  his  object  was.  in  comparative  re- 
tirement and  privacy,  to  prepare  himself  by  prayer  and 
meditation  for  the  reception  of  those  divine  communi- 
cations which,  in  order  to  place  him  upon  a  level  with 
the  other  apostles  and  to  fit  him  for  his  special  ministry 
among  the  heathen,  were  to  be  vouchsafed  to  him 
directly  from  heaven.  •'  Immediately,"  he  says  (i.e. 
after  his  conversion).  '-J  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  neither  went  1  to  Jerusalem  to  them  that  were 
apostles  before  inc.  but  I  went  into  Arabia,''  Ga.  i.  it;,  ir; 
no  doubt  under  divine  guidance,  and  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. What  purpose  more  likely  than  that  he  to  whom 
was  to  be  allotted  the  task  of  unfolding  the  deeper  mys- 
teries, and  vindicating  the  catholicity  and  independence, 
of  the  gospel,  should  receive,  apart  from  any  human 
instrumentality,  divine  instruction  on  these  points,  and  ' 
so  become  qualified  to  stand  forth  an  original  and  in-  ! 
dependent  authority  amidst  the  critical  controversies  | 
through  which  the  apostolic  church  had  to  fight  its  way 
to  the  establishment  of  the  truth  ?  At  the  close  of  the 
period  mentioned  he  returned  again  to  Damascus,  and 
with  zeal  unabated,  but  with  no  doubt  maturer  know-  ! 
ledge,  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues.  His  success 
excited  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Jews,  who  were  un-  , 
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j  able  to  refute  his  arguments;  and  as  at  this  time  the 
town  seems  to  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
:  Arabian  prince  Aretas,1  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
j  Roman  power,  the  authorities,  disregarding  the  sanc- 
tity of   Roman  citizenship,   lent  the   aid  of  the   civil 
force  to  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  apostle.     A  plot 
;  was  formed  to  assassinate  him:  the  governor  surrounded 
the  gates  with  a  guard,  the  Jews  contributing  their 
'  assistance;  and  it  became  evident  that  secret  flight  alone 
could  save  so  precious  a  life.    This  happily  was  effected. 
During  the  night  the  disciples  lowered  Paul   over  an 
unfrequented  part  of  the  wall  in  a  basket:  and,   just 
three  years  after  his  conversion,  he  entered  the  city  of 
I  Jerusalem    under    very   different    circumstances    from 
those  which  had  witnessed  his  departure.  Ac.  ix.  2fi;  Ga. 
i.  is.      Here  he  attempted  to  associate  himself  with  the 
j  disciples,  but  was  unable  to  overcome  their  suspicions 
respecting  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  until  Barnabas, 
narrating  its  extraordinary  circumstances,  obtained  for 
him  full  recognition  from  the  apostolic  college.      lie 
laboured  for  a  short  time  in  Jerusalem:  but  here  also 
the  power  of  his  preaching  so  exasperated  the  Hellen- 
istic Jews  that  they  formed  designs  against  his  life; 
and  at  the  instance  both  of  the  disciples  and  of  a  vision 
vouchsafed  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple,  he  retired  to 
his  native  city  Tarsus.   Ac.  ix  30;xxii.  18.      How  long  lie 
remained  at  Tarsus,  and  with  what  results,  is  uncertain: 
if  his  sister  and  her  son,  Ac.  xxiii.  ir>,   were  Christians, 
we  may  conjecture  that  they  became  so  during  this  so- 
journ of  the  apostle  in  his  native  place. 

At  Antioeli.  —  [low  long  Paul  remained  at  Tarsus  is. 
as  has  just  been  observed,  uncertain;  but  probably  not 
less  than  from  two  to  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  summoned  by  divine  providence  to  the 
special  labours  with  which  the  rest  of  his  life  was  to 
be  occupied. 

The  persecution  which  arose  after  Stephen's  death 
promoted  rather  than  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
gospel,  inasmuch  as  the  Christians  who  were  driven  by 
it  from  Jerusalem  sowed  the  divine  seed  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  took  refuge.  It  was  thus  that  a 
church  was  planted  in  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the 
eastern  Roman  empire.  It  was  not  long  before  tidings 
of  the  important  opening  which  had  thus  presented 
itself  reached  the  ears  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and 
they  resolved  to  send  Barnabas  to  Antioch  to  observe 
and  report  upon  the  state  of  things  there.  Barnabas 
had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  perceived  how  rich  a 
harvest  might  be  reaped  if  but  a  supply  of  suitable 
labourers  could  be  procured:  and  remembering  the  zeal 
and  ability  which  Paul  had  displayed  during  his  short 
sojourn  at  Jerusalem,  he  resolved  to  induce  the  latter, 
if  possible,  to  leave  Tarsus  and  repair  to  Antioch.  In 
this  project  he  was  successful;  and  the  influence  of  so 
powerful  a  coadjutor  was  speedily  felt  in  the  mission. 
Disciples  rapidly  multiplied;  and  in  this  place  and  at 
this  time  they  began  to  be  known  among  the  heathen 
by  the  honourable  name  of  Christians,  Ac.  xi.  20.  (See 
nuder  CHRISTIANS.  ) 


1  See  under  ARETAS  for  the  probable  reason  of  this.  Tiberius 
h:ul  ordered  Vitellius  to  apprehend  Aretas;  but  before  the  order 
could  be  executed,  the  emperor  died,  and  Vitellius  no  longer 
troubled  himself  about  the  matter.  This  state  of  tilings  seems 
to  have  emboldened  Aretas  to  seize  Damascus:  and  us  it  was 
recovered  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Caligula  (A.D.  ^!i), 
he  appears  to  have  held  it  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  history 
is  of  some  importance,  as  furnishing  one  of  the  few  chronologi- 
cal data  for  this  portion  of  St.  Pawl's  life. 
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It  was  at  Autioch  that  the  first  collision  took  place  ] 
between  the  judaizing  tendencies  of  the  early  Hebrew 
converts  and  the  freer  Christianity  of  Paul  and  his 
disciples.  But  just  at  this  time  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  avert  the  impending  discussion  upon  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel.  After  an  interval  of 
repose  during  the  reign  of  Caligula,  Herod  Agrippa, 
who  had  been  reinstated  by  Caligula's  sucessor,  Claudius, 
in  most  of  the  dominions  ruled  over  by  Herod  the 
Great,  began  to  signalize  himself  by  a  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  He  put  to  death  James  the  Elder,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  divine  interference  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  same  extremities  with  Peter.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  famine  which  had  been  predicted  by 
Agabus,  one  of  the  New  Testament  prophets,  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  composed  as  it 
was,  like  most  of  the  apostolic  churches,  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community.  A  lively  sympathy  was 
felt  by  the  believers  at  Autioch  for  their  brethren,  and 
they  resolved  to  show  it  practically  by  sending  relief  to 
them.  Paul  and  Barnabus  were  chosen  for  this  office: 
and  thus  for  the  second  time  since  his  conversion  the 
former  was  led  to  visit  the  Holy  City.  After  fulfilling 
their  mission  they  appear  to  have  at  once  returned  to 
Autioch.  where  a  divine  call  to  a  more  important  field 
of  labour  awaited  them,  Ac.  xi.  i:i;-:;o;  xii. 

First  missionary  journey,  (t/iun.t  A.U.  •!."). —  As  certain 
prophets  were  engaged  in  religious  exercises  at  Antioch, 
they  were  directed  from  above  to  consecrate  Paul  and 
liarnabas  to  the  special  work  of  preaching  the  gospel 
amongst  the  heathen.  The  latter  proceeded  on  their 
mission,  taking  with  them  John  Mark.  From  Scleucia, 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  they  .sailed  to  ( 'yprus,  not  merely 
on  account  of  its  proximity,  but  as  the  birth  place  of 
Barnabas,  and  as  already  known  in  the  Christian  annals, 
Ac.  xi.  2<>.  Landing  at  Salamis,  thev  preached,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  synagogues:  and  after  traversing 
in  this  manner  the  island,  they  arrived  at  Paphos, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  proconsul 
Sergius  Paulus.  This  man  seems  to  have  been  under 
the  influence  of  a  certain  Elynias,  one  of  the  numerous 
pretenders  to  occult  science  \\lio  in  that  a  ire  infested  j 
the  great  cities  of  the  einpiiv.  Klvmas  pi-rceivinir. 
like  Demetrius  of  Kphesu.s,  that  his  craft  was  in  danger, 
endeavoured  to  prejudice  the  proconsul's  mind  against 
the  faith:  but  Paul,  in  the  exercise  of  that  miraculous 
power  of  discernment  and  of  discipline  which  the 
apostles  were  occasionally  to  possess,  Jn.  xx.  2:1,  com  p. 
Ananias'  case,  Ac.  v.F  denounced  his  iniquity,  and  struck 
him  with  temporary  blindness.  Convinced  by  this  in- 
cident of  the  supernatural  origin  of  ( 'hristianitv,  Sermus  ; 

.   '  r~> 

no  longer  hesitated  to  avow  himself  a  believer.  From  [ 
Paphos  the  missionaries  directed  their  course  to  Perffa 
of  Pamphilia.  where,  for  some  reason  unknown,  Mark 
left  them  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  At  Antioch  of 
Pisidia,  the  next  place  they  visited,  thev  experienced 
various  success;  the  Jews,  for  the  most  part,  setting 
themselves  against  the  light  of  truth,  while  the  Gentiles 
gladly  received  it.  The  inspired  historian  records  the 
address  which  Paul  delivered  in  the  synagogue  of  this 
town,  doubtless  as  a  specimen  of  his  usual  preaching. 
It  exhibits  a  remarkable  combination  of  prudence  and 
boldness.  He  seeks,  in  the  first  place,  to  propitiate 
his  hearers  by  reminding  them  of  their  special  privileges 
as  the  elect  people  of  God,  and  of  the  divine  providence 
which  administered  their  affairs  from  Moses  to  David. 
He  then  asserts  that  the  same  Jesus  whom  their 
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countrymen  had  delivered  to  death  was  no  other  than 
the  promised  Messiah,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  of  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  "To  you."  he  concludes, 
"is  preached  through  this  man  full  forgiveness  of  sins 
— forgiveness  which  the  law  of  Moses  could  only  fore- 
shadow, not  effectually  convey.  Beware  therefore  that 
you  reject  not  the  grace  of  God,  and  so  draw  down 
upon  yourselves  the  judgments  denounced  by  the 
prophets  against  the  unbelieving  scoffers  of  their  days,'1 
Ac.  xiii.  lo-ii.  At  first,  a  favourable  impression  was 
made  on  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  apostles  were 
requested  to  speak  again  on  the  following  Sabbath:  but 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  heathen  part  of  the  popu- 
lation meanwhile  received  the  gospel  so  exasperated 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  they  raised  a  tumult  against 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the 
citv.  A  similar  reception  awaited  them  in  leonium, 
and  after  a  sojourn  of  some  time  there  they  retired  to 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  cities  of  Lycaonia.  Jn  the  latter 
place  a  remarkable  circumstance  occurred.  A  miracle 
wrought  by  Paul  on  a  cripple,  restoring  to  him  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  so  impressed  the  excitable  population,  that 
they  concluded  that  the  gods  had  visited  them  in  the 
likeness  of  men:  Paul,  from  his  being  the  chief  speaker, 
they  called  Mercury,  and  Barnabas,  from  his  greater  age 
and  prohahlv  more  imposing  a>pcet,  Jupiter.  The 
priest  of  Jupiter  was  about  to  oiler  sacrifice  in  honour 
of  the  visitors,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas,  perceiving  his 
intention,  ran  in  among  the  multitude,  and  assuring 
them  that  it  was  not  uods,  but  men  of  like  affections 
with  themselves,  \\lio  through  the  power  of  Christ  had 
wrought  the  miracle,  and  that  the  object  of  their  coming 
was  to  dissuade  from  the  \vor.--hip  of  such  vanities,  with 
some  difficulty  prevented  the  consummation  of  the 
sacrifice.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  fickle 
multitude  veered  round.  Certain  .lews  from  Antioch 
and  Jconium  pursued  the  apostles  to  Lystra.  and  so 
poisoned  the  minds  of  the  populace  against  them,  that 
they  stoned  Paul,  and  left  him  for  dead  ;  he  rose  up, 
however,  shortly  afterwards,  and,  apparently  uninjured, 
entered  the  city.  The  next  day  they  set  out  for  Derbe, 
the  termination  of  this  first  missionary  tour  of  the 
apostle. 

On  their  wav  back  to  Antioch.  Paul  and  Barnabas  ! 
visited  the  cities  in  which  they  had  sown  the  good  seed, 
confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  reminding 
them  that  only  through  much  tribulation  could  they 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  At  the  same  time,  by 
the  appointment  of  presbyters  in  each  church,  they 
advanced  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity — which  had 
hitherto  consisted  only  of  apostles  and  deacons,  Ac.  vi. — 
another  stage.  Arrived  at  Antioch,  they  assembled 
the  church,  and  gave  an  account  of  their  labours,  and 
of  the  success  with  which  they  had  been  favoured, 

Ac.  xiv.  -J7. 

Apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem,  A.D.  50.-  -Soon  after 
Paul's  return  to  Antioch.  the  great  question.  Whether 
the  way  from  heathenism  to  Christianity  lay  through 
the  Mosaic  law.  came  to  a  crisis.  Certain  Hebrew 
converts  arrived  at  Antioch  from  Judaea,  who  promul- 
gated the  tenet  that  the  observation  of  the  law  was 
obligatory  on  all  Christians,  and  a  necessary  condition 
of  salvation.  The  point  at  issue  should  be  clearly 
understood.  What  the  judaizing  party  contended  for 
was  not  liberty  to  observe  the  law,  if  such  was  their 
will;  this  would  have  been  conceded.  In  fact,  the  He- 
brew Christians  for  some  time  by  no  means  regarded 
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themselves  in  the  light  uf  separatists  from  the  divinely 
appointed  ordinances  of  Moses;  nor  were  they  so  re- 
garded by  their  unbelieving  fellow-countrymen.     They 
continued  to  fre<iuent  the  teni[)le,  to  circumcise  their 
children,    and   t;>   offer   the   duly  appointed   sacrifices. 
Paul,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  decisions 
at  Jerusalem,   was  recommended  by  James  to  testify 
publicly   his   adhesion   to   the    law,   and    he  made   110 
scniple  of  doing  so,  Ac.  xxi.  21-20.      He  himself  circum- 
cised Timothy  when  he  thought  it  might  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel  amongst  the  Jews,  Ac.  xvi.  :>. 
In  short,  as  long  as  observance  of  the  Levitical  ritual 
was  made  an  indifferent  matter,  the  apostolic  rule — let 
every  one  do  as  he  is  disposed  in  his  own  mind — had 
place;   the   inspired   founders   of   the   church   knowing 
that,   in  due  time,  and  by  the  providential  course  of 
events,    the    whole    of   the    Mosaic    economy,    having 
"waxed  old"  and  served  its  purpose,  would  disappear. 
.Hut  the  zealots  of  the  law  with  whom  Paul,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  official  career,  had  to  contend,  were 
by  no  means    content   with  this.     They  insisted  that 
circumcision  as  well  as  faith  in  Christ  was  indispensable 
to  salvation,  and  carried  their  principles  into  practice 
by  refusing  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with  their  Chris- 
tian brethren  of  heathen  origin.     No  sooner  were  these 
tenets  broached  at  Autioch  than  Paul  and  Barnabas 
earnestly  protested  against  them;  and  such  was  the  dis- 
sension that  followed,  that  no  way  appeared  of  setting 
the  question   at   rest  except   sending  a  deputation  to 
Jerusalem,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  general  council. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  was  natural,   were  chosen  for 
this    office;    and    after   passing    through   Phenice  and 
Samaria,  making  known  to  the  brethren  their  success 
among  the  Gentiles,  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and  laid 
before  the  apostles  the  subject  of  their  mission.     A 
council  of  the  church  at  once  assembled;  at  which  first, 
Peter,  alluding  to  his  own  experience,  reminded  them 
that  God  had  already  decided  the  question  in  the  case 
of  Cornelius,  and  delivered  his  opinion  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  subject  the  Gentile  converts  to  the 
yoke  of  the  law.     Barnabas  and  Paul  followed,  declar- 
ing what  visible  tokens  of  approbation  God  had  vouch- 
safed to  their  ministry  amongst  the  heathen.     These 
testimonies   produced  a  decided    effect;    and  when  at 
length  James,  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  church,   and 
celebrated  for  his  strict  attachment  to  the  law,  spoke 
decidedly  in  favour  of  relaxing  the  terms  of  communion, 
it    was    unanimously    determined   that    no    restriction 
should  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  converts  save  in  four 
particulars,   one  of  which  (fornication)  was  forbidden 
by  the  moral  law,  and  the  other  three  (abstinence  from 
things  offered  to  idols,  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
blood),    though  in  themselves  of    ceremonial   import, 
served  for  the  present  to  reconcile  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity,  without  subjecting  the  latter  to  any  in- 
tolerable burden.      Judas  and  Silas  were  selected  as 
accredited  messengers  from  the  mother  church,  to  ac- 
company Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  there  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Syria  arid  Cilicia  the 
favourable  decision  which  had  been  arrived  at,  Ac.  xv. 

On  this  visit  to  the  Jewish  metropolis,  Paul  took 
occasion  to  confer  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
church — particularly  Peter,  James,  and  John — on  the 
subject  of  his  ministry  and  doctrine,  Ga.  ii.  2.  It  was 
most  satisfactory  to  him  to  find  that  no  essential  dis- 
crepancy existed  on  this  point  between  himself  and 
them;  and  since  Paul's  knowledge  of  the  gospel  was 
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ac([uired  altogether  independently  of  human  agency, 
(ia.  i.  12,  the  fact  is,  to  every  age,  a  proof  that  all  revela- 
tion, though  to  some  extent  modified  in  its  aspect  by 
the  human  channel  through  which  it  has  come  to  us, 
has  proceeded  from  one  and  the  same  divine  source. 
The  elder  apostles  cordially  recognized  Paul's  mission 
to  the  heathen;  and  indeed  formally  assigned  to  him 
and  Barnabas  this  department  of  labour,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  amongst  the  Jews, 

Ga.  ii.  it. 

Such,  however,  is  the  frailty  of  man,  that  not  long- 
after  these  events,  Paul  was  compelled  to  reassert  the 
principles  laid  down  at  the  council,  in  opposition  to 
him  who  should  have  been  the  last  to  call  them  in 
question.  Peter  had  come  to  Antioch,  for  what  pur- 
pose is  not  mentioned;  and  at  first,  in  accordance  with 
his  own  expressed  sentiments,  he  freely  associated  with 
the  Gentile  brethren.  On  the  arrival,  however,  of  cer- 
tain brethren  from  Jerusalem,  the  fear  of  man,  which 
so  strangely  mingled  with  the  heroic  element  in  this 
apostle's  character,  so  prevailed  over  his  better  convic- 
tions, that  he  refused  any  longer  to  hold  communion 
with  the  Gentiles;  and,  strange  to  say,  even  Barnabas, 
the  companion  of  Paul,  was  prevailed  on  to  sanction 
this  proceeding  by  his  own  example.  The  danger  was 
imminent.  If  the  retrograde  tendency  were  not  arrested, 
the  gospel  would  be  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  Judaism, 
and  its  progress  fatally  impeded.  With  noble  frank- 
ness Paul  stood  forth  to  reprove  his  erring  brother. 
He  reminded  him  of  the  great  truths  that  not  the  works 
of  the  law  but  faith  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
that  the  believer  is  crucified  with  Christ  to  ceremonial 
obligations  as  well  as  to  legal  merit.  The  reproof  seems 
to  have  been  as  meekly  submitted  to  as  it  was  faithfully 
administered;  and  thenceforth  no  trace  appears  in 
Peter's  history,  or  his  epistles,  of  any  wavering  upon 
this  essential  point. 

Second  missionary  journey,  A.D.  52. — Some  time  after 
the  happy  settlement  of  this  vital  question.  Paul  pro- 
posed to  Barnabas  that  they  should  revisit  the  churches 
which  they  had  founded  on  their  former  tour.  The 
proposal  was  readily  assented  to;  but  dissension  arose 
between  the  apostles,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
separate  routes.  Barnabas  wished  to  take  Mark  with 
them;  but  Paul,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  latter  had, 
without  sufficient  reason,  deserted  them  on  their  former 
journey,  Ac.  xiii.  is,  refused  to  concur  in  this  arrange- 
ment. The  result  was  that  Barnabas,  with  Mark,  pro- 
ceeded to  Cyprus;  while  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas, 
took  the  route  through  Syria  and  Cilicia. 

On  arriving  at  Lystra,  Paul  found  a  young  convert, 
by  name  Timothy,  of  high  reputation  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  place,  and  who  appeared  well  fitted  to  be 
the  apostle's  companion  in  his  travels.  His  mother 
was  a  Jewess,  and  under  her  pious  care  he  had  been 
trained  up  from  his  youth  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament;  but  since  his  father  was  a  Greek,  he  had 
never  received  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Deeming  it 
expedient  that  every  impediment  to  his  acceptance  with 
the  Jews  should  be  removed,  Paul  induced  him  to  sub- 
mit to  this  rite;  and  thenceforward  to  the  end  of  the 
apostle's  career,  we  find  Timothy  constantly  associated 
with  him  in  his  labours.  It  was  Paul's  first  care  to 
promulgate  the  decrees  of  the  council  throughout  the 
district  which  he  had  already  evangelized;  after  which 
he  broke  new  ground  in  the  provinces  of  Phrygia  and 
Galatia,  Ac.  xvi.  c.  In  the  latter  country  he  appears  to 
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have  been  most  warmly  received,  Ga.  iv.  it;  but  while  having  first  taken  leave  of  Lydia  and  the  brethren,  set 
here,  a  divine  intimation  cut  short  his  labours  in  Asia,  out  for  Thessalonica,  passing  by  the  cities  of  Amphi- 
Ac.  xvi.  o,  and  directed  the  steps  of  the  missionary  band  polls  and  Appollonia,  Ac.  xvii.  i. 

to  Troas.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Luke,  the  writer  Tnessalonica  (see  art.  THF.SSAI.ONIC.O  was  an  impor- 
of  the  book  of  Acts.  While  Paul  was  in  suspense  tant  seaport  town  on  the  Thermaic  Bay,  the  capital  of 
whither  to  proceed  next,  a  vision  of  a  man  of  Mace-  the  second  division  of  Macedonia,  and  connected,  by 
donia,  praying  him  to  come  over  to  Europe  "to  help  means  of  its  trade,  with  various  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
us,"  decided  his  course:  he  and  his  associates  (Silas,  Greece.  It  seemed  to  present  a  favourable  field  to  the 
Timotheus,  and  Luke\  embarked  at  once,  and  after  apostle;  nor  were  his  expectations  disappointed.  One 
touching  at  the  island  of  Samothrace,  arrived  at  Nea-  of  the  most  flourishing  churches  of  Macedonia  was  here 
polls,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  and  without  delay  founded;  a  church  which  its  founder  boasted  of  as  a 
hastened  on  to  Philippi,  the  chief  city  of  those  parts,  pattern  of  what  a  Christian  society  should  be,  lTh.i.7,*, 
It  was  here  that  the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  Europe,  and  to  which  he  addressed  two  extant  epistles  full  of 
The  number  of  Jews  in  the  city  was  probably  incon-  the  warmest  expressions  of  affection  and  commendation, 
siderable,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  a  synagogue:  the  Yet  first  appearances  did  not  promise  so  successful  an 
apostle  repaired,  on  the  Sabbath  after  his  arrival,  to  a  issue.  The  apostle's  indefatigable  enemies,  the  Jews, 
prose t<cj,c,  or  place  of  prayer,  outside  the  city,  on  the  not  improbably  instigated  by  emissaries  from  the  juda- 
banks  of  the  river  Strymon,  where  it  is  said  a  few  de-  i/ing  Christians,  perceiving  with  alarm  the  acceptance 
vout  women  were  wont  to  assemble.  Ac.  xvi.  i:;.  Amongst  which  the  gospel  met  with,  especially  amongst  the 
the  trophies  of  his  ministry  is  particularly  mentioned  Greek  proselytes,  suborned  Certain  loose  characters  to 
Lydia,  a  native  of  Thyatira,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  raise  a  tumult,  on  the  plea  that  Paul  taught  seditious 
purple-dyeing,  who,  with  all  her  "household,  became  doctrines,  subversive  of  the  Roman  authority.  ^No 
Christians.  This  auspicious  commencement  was,  how-  accusation  was  more  likely  to  rai>e  a  prejudice  against 
ever,  interrupted  by  an  occurrence  which  brought  the  the  apostle;  and  none  could  be  made  to  appear  more 
apostle's  stay  at  Philippi  to  a  premature  close.  A  plausibl.-  by  a  -kilt'ul  perversion  ot  his  nuaning  when 
female  slave,  either  professing  to  possess,  or  actually  he  discoursed  upon  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ, 
possessing,  ''a  spirit  of  divination."  who.  by  means  ,,f  Accordingly  the  authorities,  as  well  as  the  populace, 
her  gift,  brought  much  profit  to  her  masters,  so  annoyed  sided  with  the  Jew  i.-h  party:  they  contented  themselves, 
Paul  by  her  undesirable  testimony  to  his  mission,  that,  however,  for  the  present  with  holding  the  Christian 

a  certain  Jason,  \\hom  the  in- 
out  for  attack,  iv.-ponsihle  for  any 
that  might  ensue.  Profiting  by  this  lull  in 
the  storm,  the  brethren  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by 
night  to  Berea.  a  town  to  the  west  of  Thessalonica,  on 
the  river  Astra-us.  Nothing  daunted,  they  entered 
panions.  and  so  exasperated  the  multitude,  representing  the  synagogue  of  the  place,  and  found,  in  striking  con- 
that  these  despised  Jews  were  disturbing  the  city  by  trast  to  their  countrymen  of  Thessalonica,  the  Jews 
their  novel  doctrine,  that  the  magistrates,  yielding  to  prepared  both  to  hear,  and  to  test  by  a  reference  to  the 
the  popular  clamour,  apprehended  Paid  and  Silas  and.  Scriptures,  the  claim-  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  For 
after  scourging  them,  committed  them  to  prison  and  a  time  all  went  well;  but  an  uproar,  similar  to  that  at 
the  stocks.  Their  captivity  did  not  last  long.  At  Thessalonica,  and  raised  by  the  same  means,  convinced 
midnight,  as  they  were  singing  praises  to  God.  a  sudden  the  apostle's  friends  that  it  was  necessary  to  his  safety 
earthquake  burst  open  the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  gave  to  remove  him  to  a  distance.  Accordingly  they  escorted 
free  egress  to  the  prisoners.  The  keeper  of  the  prison,  him  to  Athens.  Silas  and  Timotheus  remaining  at  Berea. 
supposing  that  his  charge  had  escaped,  was  about  to  :  At  Athens  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in 
despatch  himself,  when  Paul  cried  out  that  all  were  Paul's  life  occurred.  This  celebrated  city,  the.  home 
safe.  Astonished  and  trembling,  he  entered  with  a  of  art.  of  philosophy,  but  of  gross  superstition  also, 
light,  and,  after  releasing  Paul  and  Silas,  fell  down  excited  a  deep  feeling- of  interest  in  the  apostle's  mind, 
before  them  as  superior  beings,  and.  penetrated  with  a  as  he  traversed  its  porticos  and  gardens,  and  surveyed 
sense  of  his  past  sin,  asked.  "  What  must  I.  do  to  be  i  the  splendid  monuments  of  genius  witli  which  they 
saved?"  They  preached  to  him  salvation  through  faith  abounded  prostituted  to  the  worship  of  false  gods. 
in  Christ;  the  glad  tidings  fell  like  balm  upon  his  Here,  therefore,  he  not  only  spoke  in  the  synagogue, 
troubled  soul;  he  believed  the  word  spoken,  brought  but  reasoned  in  the  Agora,  or  public  market-place,  with 
the  prisoners  into  his  house  and  washed  their  bodies  all  whom  he  could  induce  to  listen  to  him.  This  was 
wounded  with  the  scourge;  and  with  all  his  household  a  common  practice  with  the  philosophers,  and  probably 
received  Christian  baptism.  The  next  morning,  the  :  would  have  attracted  little  notice,  had  not  the  strange- 


at  last,  actuated   by  holy  indignation,  he  turned   upo 

her,  as  she  was  following  him  and  his  companions,  and     formers  had  >i 

in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  expelled 

the  demon  who  made  her  his  mouthpiece.      Her  masters, 

perceiving  that  the  source  of  their  gain  wa*  dried  up. 

conceived  a  violent  enmity  against  Paul  and  hi 


magistrates,  conscious  of  their  injustice,  sent  a  message 
to  the  jailer  to  dismiss  Paul  and  Silas;  but  the  apostle. 


ness  of  what  he  taught  arrested  the  attention  of  certain 
disciples  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  schools.     Pleased 


usually  so  patient  under  unmerited  suffering,  now  stood  j  with  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  popular  taste  for 


upon  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  refused  to  de- 
part unless  they  should  render  a  public  testimony  to 
their  innocence  by  themselves  coming  to  the  prison  and 
releasing  them.  Alarmed  the  more  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  prisoners  were  "  Romans,"  and  aware  that 
they  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  heavy  penalties 
for  their  ignominious  treatment  of  them,  the  magis- 


novelty,  Ac.  xvii.  -ji,  and  anticipating  no  doubt  amuse- 
ment from  the  dreams  of  an  enthusiast,  they  conducted 
him  to  the  Areopagus,  and  requested  a  fuller  exposition 
of  his  tenets.  If  they  expected  anything  absurd,  they 
were  much  disappointed.  With  admirable  tact,  Paul. 
availing  himself  of  a  certain  inscription  on  an  altar 
which  he  had  observed,  "To  the  unknown  God,"  pro- 


trates  complied  with  this  demand:  and  Paul  and  Silas,     ceeded  to  demonstrate  to  his  hearers  that  the  true  God 
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--a  Spirit,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent — 
was  indeed  "unknown"  to  them;  hut  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  lie  had  revealed  himself  for  the  salvation  of  all 
men;  and  now,  by  the  agency  of  his  ambassadors,  in- 
vited them  to  repent  and  turn  to  himself,  in  anticipation 
of  that  solemn  day  when  Christ,  raised  from  the  dead, 
will  sit  on  the  tribunal  of  judgment.  Nothing  gives 
us  ;i  clr.iivr  view  of  the  apostle's  power  of  adaptation 
to  different  classes  of  hearers  than  this  address.  In  the 
ease  of  Jews,  his  practice  was  to  reason  with  them  from 
their  own  Old  Testament  scriptures,  •'  proving  that 
.lesus  is  the  Christ:"  at  Athens,  before  a  heathen  audi- 
ence, he  insists  upon  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion, 
and  stimulates,  by  the  pungent  considerations  of  a 
future  resurrection  and  an  ensuing  judgment,  conscience 
— that  last  prerogative  of  humanity,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  man  wholly  to  divest  himself.  His  speech 
was  variously  received.  Some  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead;  others  professed  to  suspend 
their  judgment  till  they*should  hear  him  again.  Tt 
does  not  appear  that  the  apostle  met  with  much  success 
at  Athens.  Strange  to  say.  while-  the  converts  in  this 
centre  of  the  intellectual  world  were  confined  to  a  few 
persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  Dionysius,  an 
Aivopagite,  and  a  woman  by  name  Damaris,  are  spe- 
cially mentioned,  a  flourishing  church  was  founded  in 
the  luxurious  and  licentious  capital  of  Achaia — Corinth. 
It  was  about  the  autumn  of  A.D.  52  that  Paul  re- 
paired to  this  city,  recently  restored  under  the  auspices 
of  Julius  Ciesar,  and  rapidly  becoming  the  emporium 
of  trade  between  Greece  and  the  East  (see  art.  CORINTH). 
Here  he  found  two  Jews,  Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscilla, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Clau- 
dius; and  discovering  that  they  were  of  the  same  trade 
with  himself,  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  abode 
with  them  for  the  purpose  of  their  working  together. 
Whether  Aqnila  and  Priscilla  had  become  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith  at  Rome,  or  owed  their  conver- 
sion to  Paul,  is  not  certain;  but  a  little  later  in  the 
history  they  appear  as  well-instructed  Christians,  Ac. 
xviii.  20.  Paul,  as  usual,  sought  out  the  Jews  in  the 
first  place,  and  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue,  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  right,  as  a  doctor  of  the  law,  to  teach, 
reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures.  A  fresh  impulse  was 
given  to  his  zeal  by  the  arrival  of  his  beloved  disciples 
Timotheus  and  Silas  from  Macedonia,  bringing  with 
them  joyful  tidings  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Thessalonian  church.  Jewish  hostility  forthwith  mani- 
fested itself:  the  members  of  the  synagogue  organized 
a  formidable  resistance:  they  blasphemed  the  holy  name 
which  Paul  preached:  and  at  length  the  apostle,  with  a 
symbolical  action  expressive  of  final  rejection,  turned 
from  them  to  the  Gentiles.  The  house  of  Justus,  a 
converted  proselyte,  contiguous  to  the  synagogue,  fur- 
nished a  convenient  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were 
desirous  of  instruction.  Encouraged  by  a  vision,  in 
which  the  Lord  declared  he  had  much  people  in  the 
city,  Paul  continued  his  labours,  which  were  largely 
blessed:  among  his  converts  were  Stephanas  with  his 
household,  1  Co.  xvi.  is,  the  hospitable  Gaius.  n<>.  xvi.  LM, 
and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  Crispus,  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue.  A  year  and  a  half  had  thus 
been  spent,  when  a  new  proconsul,  Gallio,  the  brother 
of  Annieus  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  arrived  at  Corinth. 
The  unbelieving  Jews,  exasperated  by  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  and  especially  by  the  defection  of  Crispus, 
lost  no  time  in  accusing  Paul  before  Gallio  of  violating 


the  law  of  Moses.  Fortunately  for  the  infant  church 
the  new  governor  was  a  man  of  sense  and  hunianitv. 
Refusing  to  hear  the  apostle's  defence,  he  drove  the 
Jews  from  the  judgment- seat,  alleging  that,  if  their 
complaint  had  related  to  any  breach  of  the  criminal 
law  of  Rome,  he  would  have  listened  to  it,  but  that  he 
would  not  intermeddle  in  their  private  religious  dis- 
putes. To  add  to  their  discomfiture,  the  Greeks, 
encouraged  by  the  impartiality  or  apathy  of  the  pro- 
consul, proceeded  to  personal  violence,  and  beat  Sos- 
thenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  before  the  very 
judgment-seat,  Gallio  looking  on  with  indifference.  A 
decisive  triumph  was  thus  gained  by  the  Christians; 
and  Paul  continued  his  labours  unmolested  until  his 
departure. 

ft  was  during  this  residence  at  Corinth  that  the  two 
earliest  epistles  of  Paul — the  first  and  second  to  the 
Thessalonians  —  were  written  (A.D.  5:2-3).  The  former 
was  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  which  Timotheus  and 
Silas  had  brought  of  the  spiritual  progress  of  this 
church;  the  latter,  by  some  mistaken  notions  concern- 
ing the  coming  of  Christ,  which,  it  appears,  the 
Thessalonians  had  imbibed  from  certain  expressions  in 
the  former.  (For  the  contents  of  these  epistles,  see 
the  article  EPISTT.ES  TO  THE  THKSSAI.ONIAXS).  Shortly 
after  the  second  was  written,  or  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  56,  he  left  Corinth,  accompanied  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla;  his  immediate  object  being  to  arrive  at  Jeru- 
salem for  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  probably  to  offer  there 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  some  danger  escaped. 
At  Cenchrea,  the  port  of  Corinth,  he  shaved  his  head 
in  part  performance  of  this  vow.  The  party  proceeded, 
not  directly  to  Syria,  but  in  the  first  instance  to 
Ephesus,  where  Paul  left  his  companions,  and  hastened 
on  to  Coesarea  (Stratonis);  having  first,  in  reply  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  Ephesian  hearers,  given  a  pro- 
mise to  visit  the  city  again.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem;  and  after  a  short  stay  in  the  Jewish  metro- 
polis, repaired  to  Antioch:  thus  completing  his  second 
missionary  tour.  This  appears  to  have  been  his  last 
visit  to  the  centre  of  Gentile  Christendom. 

Third  missionary  journey,  A.D.  54. — After  spending 
"some  time"  at  Antioch,  Paul,  perhaps  accompanied 
by  Timothy  and  Titus,  set  out  on  a  visitation  of  the 
churches  of  Asia.  His  route  is  but  imperfectly  de- 
scribed, Ac.  xviii.  23;  but  probably  it  lay  through  Cilicia 
first,  then  Derbe,  Lystra,  and  Iconium,  until  he  arrived 
at  Galatia.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  remained  long 
at  any  of  these  places,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
54  we  find  him,  according  to  the  promise  he  had  given, 
at  Ephesus.  This  city  was,  on  account  of  its  position, 
commerce,  and  the  world-famed  temple  of  Diana,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Asia,  and  presented  a  pro- 
portionably  large  field  for  missionary  labour  (see  article 
EPHESUS).  Soon  after  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus 
on  his  first  visit,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  learned  in  the 
Scriptures  and  eloquent,  named  Apollos,  appeared  in 
that  city.  He  was  only  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist: 
but  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  struck  with  his  zeal  and 
ability,  interested  themselves  in  him,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  leading  him  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith.  After  a  time  he  wished  to  visit  Corinth;  and 
being  furnished  with  letters  of  introduction,  repaired 
to  that  city.  Here  he  was  made  of  great  use,  watering 
what  Paul  had  planted,  1  Co.  iii.  o,  and  attracting  by  his 
eloquence  many  who  might  have  been  repelled  by  the 
apostle's  comparative  rudeness  of  speech,  1  Co  ii.  4. 
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(On  the  party  of  Apollos,  1  Co.  i.  1-2,  see  article  on 
CORINTHIANS.)  It  was  during  Apollos'  absence  that 
Paul  arrived  at  Ephesus  on  his  second  visit.  The  first 
tiling  recorded  of  him  is  his  administering  Christian 
baptism  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  followed,  as  was 
usual,  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  to  certain 
disciples  of  John,  of  whom  at  that  time  a  large  number 
existed  in  various  places.  This  circumstance  must 
have  contributed  to  attract  the  attention  both  of  Jews 
and  of  Gentiles  to  the  new  faith;  and  with  great  bold- 
ness and  success  Paul  preached  in  the  synagogues  for 
about  three  months.  He  found  it  necessary,  however, 
or  expedient,  to  form  the  disciples  into  a  separate 
assembly,  and  removed  to  the  '"school."  or  hull,  of  a 
certain  Tyrannus.  Here  for  two  years  he  taught 
unmolested;  and  such  was  the  concourse  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  Asia  to  Ephesus,  that  the  good  seed  was 
sown  far  and  wide.  Paul's  preaching  was  greatly 
assisted  bv  the  miraculous  powers  of  healing  exercised 
by  him;  which,  in  a  place  like  Ephesu-.  inueh  devoted 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  occult  magical  arts  Ac. 
xi\.  is  i!i,  produced  a  great  impression.  One  circum- 
stance in  particular  added  to  the  apostle's  influence. 
A  class  of  wandering  Jews  gained  their  livelihood  by 
pretending  to  exorcise  evil  spirits.  Some  of  them  per- 
ceiving the  efficacy  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  Paul's 
mouth  in  such,  cases,  ventured  to  invoke  the  sacred 
name  on  their  own  unhallowed  practices.  Seven 
brothers,  sons  of  one  Scevu  a  .lew,  attempted  thus  to 
deal  with  a  man  possessed:  but  the  result  was  very 
different  from  what  they  expected.  The  demoniac. 
endued  with  supernatural  strength,  turned  up»n  his 
pretended deliverers,  and  so  mishandled  them  that  they 
were  glad  to  escape  out  of  the  house  nuked  and 
wounded.  The  occurrence  was  speedily  noised  abroad, 
and  convinced  all  men  that  Heaven  itself  was  on  the 
side  of  the  apostle.  Stricken  with  remorse,  main- 
eon  verts,  who  had  previously  dealt  in  forbidden  arts. 
collected  the  books  which  contained  this  lore,  and 
publicly  committed  them  to  the  flames.  It  was  no 
inconsiderable  sacrifice,  since  they  were  valued  at 
50,000  drachma-,  or  about  £2(HiO.  Paul  was  now 
meditating  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  purposing  to  take 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  by  the  way;  and  with  this 
view  he  sent  forward  Tiinotheus  and  Erastus  to  Mace- 
donia, intending  shortly  to  join  them.  His  design  of 
leaving  Ephesus  was  accelerated  by  one  of  the  most 
formidable  dangers  that  ever  befell  him.  The  temple 
of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  famed  throughout  the  world, 
attracted  to  the  city  numerous  worshippers  from  every 
part  of  Asia;  and  a  flourishing  trade  sprang  up  from 
the  making  of  small  silver  models  of  the  temple,  which 
were  eagerly  purchased  by  visitors.  Though  Paul 
made  it  a  rule  never  directly  to  preach  against  popular 
superstitions,  it  was  impossible  that  the  exchange 
of  idolatrous  for  Christian  worship  on  the  part  of  so 
many  should  not  sensibly  affect  the  demand  for  these 
"shrines"  or  models.  The  silversmiths  took  the 
alarm,  and  soon  found  a  mouthpiece  in  a  certain 
Demetrius,  a  leading  member  of  the  craft.  This  man 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  workmen,  and  so  wrought 
upon  their  cupidity  and  their  bigotry  that  they  sallied 
forth  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  filled  the  city  with 
the  cry,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."'  The  popu- 
lar mind  was  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  with  one  accord 
the  multitude  rushed  to  the  theatre.  Paid  wished  to 
present  himself  before  them,  but  the  disciples,  and 


some  of  the  asiarchs  (or  public  functionaries  of  reli- 
ligion),  entreated  him  not  to  risk  so  precious  a  life. 
The  Jews,  with  the  view  of  exculpating  themselves, 
attempted  to  put  forward  one  of  themselves,  a  certain 
Alexander :  but  when  the  populace  perceived  that  he 
was  a  Jew,  again  for  two  hours  the  frantic  cry  arose, 
"Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians!"  At  length  the 
excitement  exhausted  itself  :  and  the  town-clerk,  a 
man  of  sense,  seized  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to 
the  people  the  folly  of  their  conduct,  and  the  penalties 
to  which  they  had  made  themselves  liable  by  it.  He 
then  dismissed  the  assembly.  Shortly  afterwards  Paul, 
who  had  been  during  the  commotion  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  .'  O>.  i.  *-in,  having  bid  farewell  to  the 
church,  took  his  leave. 

The  Ephesian  church  did  not  absorb  the  apostle's 
regards  during  his  resilience  in  those  parts:  other 
Christian  societies  demanded  and  received  his  anxious 
attention.  Of  this  we  have  proof  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  and  the  first  of  those  to  the  Corinthians, 
written  during  his  sojourn  at  Kphcsus.  The  former 
we  may  place  at  some  time  in  the  year  i>,~i.  The 
apostle  (hiring  his  second  visit  to  that  church,  Ar. 
xviii.it,  had  probably  observed  the  growing  influence  of 
the  judui/ing  party,  which,  like  a  shadow,  perpetually 
followed  his  steps,  and  ill  oral  converse  had  endea- 
voured to  cheek  it.  Hearing,  however,  at  Ephesus  of 
the  revival  of  their  pernicious  tenets  after  his  departure, 
and  of  the  danger  which  the  <  e.datians  were  in  of  fatally 
corrupting  the  faith,  by  associating  the  merits  of  Christ 
with  thi'  merits  of  le^al  obedience,  lie  addressed  to 
them  tli>-  epistle  iii  question,  iii  which,  as  a  kind  of 

supplement  to  the  epistle  to  the  K'oinaiis,  he  refutes, 
both  from  Scripture  and  their  own  experience,  the 
positions  his  opponents  \\civ  labouring  to  establish  (ai'e. 
GALATIANS,  EIMSTI.K  TO).  Somewhat  later,  about  the 
spring  of  the  year  ,">7,  our  present  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  written.  Mention  is  made  in  it.  ch.  v.  '.<, 
of  an  epistle  addressed  to  them,  apparently  prior  to 
either  of  those  which  form  part  of  the  canon:  and  this 
fa'-t  lr:eU  us  to  the  conclusion  that  lie  had  had  dealings 
with  the  Corinthian  church  of  which  no  record  exists  in 

the  1 k  of  Acts.      The  apostle's  own  words,    in  '2  Co. 

xii.  11;  xiii.  1,  that  he  was  coming  to  them  "the  third 
time,"  supply  us  with  the  missing  link.  The  history, 
then,  may  be  thus  constructed  •  l>urinu  his  sojourn  at 
Ephesus,  Paul,  receiving  unfavourable  tidings  of  tin- 
state  of  the  Corinthian  church,  especially  of  its  laxity 
of  discipline,  addressed  an  epistle  to  it  on  this  subject, 
to  which  the  church  replied,  1  Co.  vii.  i.  P>oth  the 
epistle  and  the  reply  are  lost.  His  written  admoni- 
tions proving  of  little  avail,  he  paid  them  a  short  visit; 
as  it  should  seem,  with  no  better  result.  On  his  return 
to  Ephesus,  and  not  long  before  his  departure  from 
that  city,  he  wrote  a  second  epistle--  our  present  first 
— in  which  he  enters  at  length  upon  the  points,  both 
in  practice  and  doctrine,  which  needed  correction.  If 
the  book  of  Acts  professed  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  Paul's  labours  and  journeys  it  would  of  course 
govern  our  interpretation  of  the  epistles;  but  since 
this  history  is  manifestly  of  a  fragmentary  character, 
it  is  best,  as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  the  journey  to 
Arabia,  of  which  no  mention  is  found  in  the  Acts,  to 
supplement  it  from  the  apostle's  own  statements,  and 
to  suppose  that  this  Corinthian  visit,  of  which  no 
record  remains,  took  place.  From  Ephesus  Paul  pro- 
ceeded in  the  first  instance  to  Troas,  where  he  expected 
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to  be  joined  speedily  by  Titus,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Corinth.  Some  delay,  however,  oecurred  in  Titus' 
arrival;  and  the  apostle,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  Macedonian  churches,  left  Troas,  and 
went  to  Philippi.  At  length  Titus  arrived,  bringing 
with  him  more  cheering  intelligence  from  Corinth,  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  second  epistle  to  that  church  as 
\ve  have  it  in  the  canon.  The  bearers  of  it  were  Titus 
and  two  brethren  whose  names  are  not  mentioned,  but 
one  of  whom  was  probably  Luke,  2  Co.  viii.  10-22. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the  EPISTLES 
TO  THK  CORINTHIANS  for  a  view  of  the  scope  and  con- 
tents of  these  important  compositions.  The  state  of  this 
apostolic  church  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Party 
spirit,  laxity  of  practice,  and  doctrinal  errors  (even  to 
the  extent  of  denying  the  resurrection  of  the  body), 
had  infected  the  springs  of  spiritual  life.  Paul  was 
compelled,  in  opposition  to  the  followers  of  Peter 
(probably  judaizing  Christians),  to  assert  his  equal 
apostolic  authority;  in  opposition  to  Antinomian  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  to  remind  the  church  that  the  tolera- 
tion of  notorious  offenders  within  its  pale  was  to 
abnegate  its  very  title;  and  in  opposition  to  the  false 
spiritualism  of  the  Gnostic  tenets,  to  maintain  the 
reality  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  with  the  judgment  to 
follow.  The  law  of  Christian  charity  had  to  be  incul- 
cated, and  disorders  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship 
rectified.  Happily  these  admonitions  were  not  without 
effect,  as  we  learn  from  the  second  epistle.  The  tid- 
ings he  had  received  gave  the  apostle  good  hope  of  a 
favourable  reception  when  he  should  appear  amongst 
them;  and  meanwhile  he  requested  that  they  would 
bestir  themselves  in  completing  their  contribution  to 
the  collection  which  was  making  throughout  those 
regions  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  2  Co.  ix. 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Paul  extended  his 
missionary  labours  to  Illyricum,  llo.  xv.  19;  if  indeed  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  passage  referred  to  that  he 
traversed  that  country,    and  not    rather  that  he    ap- 
proached its    boundaries.     It    was  towards  the   close 
of    the    year    57    that     he    once    more     arrived    at 
Corinth,   where   he  remained  three    months,   Ac.  xx.  3. 
The  inspired    history   is   silent   upon   his   occupations 
during  this  period;  but  we  must  presume  that  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  correcting  the  disorders  referred  to 
in  his  epistles,  and  in  getting  forward  the  collection  for 
the  brethren  at  Jerusalem.     We  possess,  however,  an 
enduring  monument  of  his   inspired   authorship,  pro- 
duced during  this  residence  at  Corinth,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Komans,  the  longest,  profoundest,  and  most  syste- 
matic  of  all  his  writings.     By   whom  the   church  of 
Rome  was  founded  is  unknown.     The  most  probable 
hypothesis  is  that  the  gospel  was  carried  thither  by 
some  of  the  Jews  and  proselytes  of  the  city,  who,  on 
the   clay   of   pentecost    at    Jerusalem,    had    heard   the 
apostles    preach.     There    is    no    satisfactory    evidence 
that  Peter  was  the  founder.     From  the  epistle  it  is 
evident  that  a  flourishing  church  had  for  some  time 
existed  there.     Paul's  interest  in  it,  and  desire  to  see 
Rome,  Ro.  xv.  23,  may  be  dated  from  the  time  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Corinth, 
who  would  doubtless  give  him  information  concerning 
the  state  of  things  in  the  capital.      (See  further  on  this 
subject,  ROMANS,  EPISTLE  TO.)     The  apostle  had  pur- 
posed to  go  by  sea  to  Syria;  but  discovering  that  the 
Jews  were  plotting  mischief  against  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Corinth  before   sailing  was  safe  (in  the 
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early  part  of  A.D.  58),  and  therefore  changed  his  plan, 
and  proceeded  by  land  through  Macedonia.    During  his 
journey  he  was  joined  by  several  of  his  attached  dis- 
ciples, among  others  Luke,  who  appears  to  have  been 
absent  from  him  ever  since  the  persecution  at  Philippi, 
Ac.  xvi.  19,  but  who  now  again  writes  in  the  first  person, 
Ac.  xx.  5.    Most  of  these  went  forward  to  Troas;  whither, 
a  short  time  afterwards,  Paul,  accompanied  by  Luke, 
proceeded  by  sea  from   Philippi.     At   Troas,   on  the 
Lord's- day,  he  partook  with  the  brethren  of  the  cus- 
tomary love-feast   (with  which  the  sacrament   of  the 
Lord's  supper  was   usually  joined),  and   preached  at 
great  length,  even  until  midnight.    A  young  man  named 
Eutychus,  who  had  taken  his  seat  on  a  balcony,  over- 
come by  weariness,  fell  on  the  pavement  below,  and 
was  taken  up   for  dead.     Paul,   however,   embracing 
him,  and  either  perceiving  that  his  life  had  been  provi- 
dentially saved,  or  by  an  exertion  of  miraculous  power 
restoring  it,  assured  the  audience  that  no  serious  in- 
jury   would    be    the    result ;    and    shortly    afterwards 
presented  the  young  man  unhurt  to  his  friends.     He 
continued  his  address  till  the  break  of  day,  and  then, 
taking  leave  of  them,  went  himself  on  foot  to  Assos, 
while  his  companions  reached  the  same  place  by  sea. 
Here  they  took  him  on  board,  and  after  touching  at 
Mitylene,  Chios,  and   Samos,  on  the  fourth  day  they 
arrived    at   Miletus,   passing  by   Ephesus.      Paul,    no 
doubt,  had  intended  to  spend  some  days  in  a  city  with 
which  he  had  so  many  interesting  associations;  but  his 
journey  through  Macedonia  having  lasted  longer  than 
was  expected,  he  found  that  he  had  but  just  time. suf- 
ficient to  reach  Jerusalem  for  the  feast  of  pentecost,  as 
was  his  wish.     To   compensate  for  the   loss,   he  sum- 
moned the  presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet 
him  at  Miletus,   and   took  leave  of  them  in  a  most 
affecting  address.     He    reminded    them   of    his    toils, 
his  sufferings,  and  his  ministry,  while  amongst  them; 
and  anticipated  that  this  would  be  a  final  interview, 
for  divine  intimations  had  been  given  him  in  every  city 
through  which  he  had  passed  of  impending  sufferings 
at  Jerusalem.      He   feared,  however,   more   for  them 
than  for  himself;    for  he  foresaw  that  when  his  con- 
trolling authority  should  be  removed,  heresiarchs  would 
appear,  "not  sparing  the  flock."     "  Therefore  watch, 
and  remember   that    by  the  space  of   three    years,   I 
ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears.  ' 
He  concluded  with   an    allusion   to   the   disinterested 
character  of   his    own  labours:     "These  hands  have 
ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were 
with  me;"  and,  after  prayer,  departed  amidst  the  tears 
of  the  whole  company,  Ac.  xx. 

Passing  successively  Coos  and  Rhodes,  the  ship 
reached  Patara,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia;  where  finding  a 
vessel  bound  for  Tyre,  Paul  and  his  companions  em- 
barked, and  after  a  speedy  voyage  landed  at  that  sea- 
port. Thence  they  proceeded  to  Ptolemais,  and  the 
next  day  to  Cassarea,  where  they  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  Philip  the  evangelist.  During  this  journey, 
and  especially  at  Csesarea,  prophecies  announced  to 
Paul  the  dangers  that  awaited  him  at  Jerusalem;  and 
he  was  strongly  urged  by  the  brethren  to  alter  his  in- 
tention of  proceeding  thither.  Deeply  moved  though 
he  was  by  their  entreaties,  nothing  could  divert  him 
from  his  purpose;  and  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
brethren  of  Caesarea,  and  particularly  a  certain  Mnason, 
a  disciple  of  long  standing,  who  had  the  means  of 
lodging  them  during  the  crowded  period  of  the  feast, 
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he  at   length   reached    his   destination,  where  he  was  usalem  with  a  body  of  bandits.     15ut  1'aul  explained 

kindly  received  by  James  and  the  church.  his  birth  and  privileges  as  "  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city," 

Imprisonment  at  Jerusalem,  L'anarta,  and  Rome.  A.D.  \  and  requested  permission  to  speak  to  the  people. 

58  —The  day  following  Paul's  arrival,  he  narrated  to  ;  being  granted,  standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  entrance 

James  and  the  assembled  elders   "  what  things   God  to  the  castle,  he  addressed  them,  in  order  to  conciliate 

had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry,"  and  their  attention,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.     He  reminded 

at  the  same  time  delivered  the  contribution  for  the  them  of  his  Jewish  parentage,  his   early  zeal  for  the 

poor,   of  which  he   was   the  bearer.     It   now   became  law,  and  his  bitter  hostility  against  the  Christian  faith, 

matter  of  anxious  consideration  what  course  Paul  should  He  then  described  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion, 

pursue  during  his  stay  at  Jerusalem.     He  was  known  and  how.  in  a  trance,  on   his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem 

as  the  chief  opponent  of  the  judaizing  party,  and  had  after  that  event,  he  was  directed  by  the   Saviour  to 

concentrated    upon   himself    their    bitter   enmity  :    of  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Ac.  xxii.  1-21.     Up  to  this  moment 

which,  besides  other  acts  of  hostility,  they  had  given  they  heard  him   with  patience:  but  at  the  mention  of 

proof  by  spreading  everywhere   calumnious  misrepre-  the  word  Gentiles,  their  fury  revived,  and  with  frantic 

sentations  concerning  him,  as  if  he  himself  despised  and  cries  they  demanded  that  he  should  be  put  to  death, 

violated  the  law  of  Moses,  and  taught  others  to  do  so.  Lysias,  who  had  not  understood  a  word  of  Paul's  ad- 

A  strong  prejudice  was  thus  raised  against  him  even  dress,  concluded  he  must  be  a  criminal  of  some  sort; 

amongst  the  more  moderate  party,  who  professed  their  and  with  a  view  of  extorting  a  confession  from  him, 

attachment  to  the  law,  but  did  liot  .loom  it  obligatory  ordered  that  the   torture  of  the  scourge  should  be  ap- 

upon    the    Gentile  Christians.      It    seemed    important  plied.      From  this  the  apostle  saved  himself  by  pleading 

to  James  and  the  elders  that   this   impression  should,  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen.      Perplexed  what  course 

if  possible,  be  removed:  and  no  way  seemed  more  etfi-  to  take,  in  order  to  elicit   the  truth.  Lysias  summoned 

cacious    to   this   end   than    that    Paul   should   present  on  the  next  day  the  Sanhedrim,  and  produced  Paul  before 
himself  in   the    temple,    taking    part    in    su 
Levitical  ordinances.     An   opportunity  of 
presented  itself.      Certain  men  were  bound 

the  completion  of  which  compelled  them  to  offer  sacri-  servants,  in  defiance  of  law  and  humanity.  t<>  strike  him 

tice  in  the  temple.      It  was  not  uncommon,  and   was  upon  the  mouth.      lie  hit  therefore  upon  the  expedient 

deemed  an  act  of  piety,  for  persons  not  under  the  vow  of  setting  the  council   at  variance  with  itself;  and  tins 

to  join  themselves  to  those  that   wen-,  and   defray  the  was  the  more  easy  as  one  part  of  it  belonged   to  the 

necessary  expenses.     This  James  and  the  elders  advised  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  the  other  to  that  of  the  Sadducees; 

Paul  to  do.     Accordingly  the  apostle  the  next  day  ap-  of  which  sects   the   former  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 

peared  in  the  temple  in  the  company  of  the  Nazarites  the   resurrection,    while   the   latter   rejected    it.     Paul 

(for  probably  they  were  so),  and  for  several  days  joined  therefore   proclaimed   in   a   loud    voice   that   he  was  a 

them   ill  the   appointed    ceremonies.      Things   fell   out,  I'harisee,  and    the   son    of   a   Pharisee:   and  (which  was 

however,  contrary  to  expectation.      The  town  was  tilled  nothing  but  the  truth   that  these  troubles  had  fallenupon 

with  Jews  from   all  parts  of  the  world;    and  among  him  for  holding  and  teaching  the  resurrection  from  the 

others,  many  from  Asia,  to  whom  Paul  was  well  known,  dead.      Immediately  what  he  had   foreseen  took  place: 

were  present.      Espying  their  principal  antagonist    as  the  Pharisees  took  his  part,  the  assembly  was  divided, 

they  esteemed  him),  and  under  a  false  impression  that  and   once   more    Lysias    was   compelled    to   rescue   the 

he    had    introduced    into    the    temple    Tn.phimus,    a  apostle  from  being   " pulled  in  pieces "  by   the  adverse 

Gentile,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  faction.     The  same  night,  as  1 


of  tin 
n--  tin 
a  vow 


it.       Put  it  soon  appeared  that  justice  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  this  assembly.      No  sooner  had   Paul  com- 
d   his   defence   than    the   hiuh-priest   ordered   the 


fanatical  enmity.  They  uttered  loud  cries  that  the 
temple  had  been  profaned,  and  so  wrought  upon  the 
passions  of  the  populace  that  the  whole  city  rose  in 
tumult.  Paul  was  thrust  out  of  the  temple,  and  was 


L-oiifined  in  the 

fortress,  the  Saviour  appeared  to  him,  ami  in  encourag- 
ing terms  apprised  him  that  the  same  testimony  which 
he  had  borne  at  Jerusalem  he  should  bear  at  Rome 
also.  The  assurance  was  needed,  for.  humanly  speak- 


on  the  point  of  being  massacred,  when  the  chief  captain  in--,  the  apostle  was  in  imminent  danger.  Forty  n>n- 
of  the  Roman  troops  in  the  castle  of  Antonia,  well  ac-  spirators  of  the  Jews  had  bound  themselves  with  an 
customed  to  these  popular  ebullitions  and  always  pre-  oath  to  assassinate  him:  and  the  plot  was  only  pre- 
pared for  them,  interfered  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  vented  by  the  accident  of  its  coming  to  the  knowledge 
rescued  the  apostle  from  his  enemies.  of  Paul's  nephew,  who  immediately  gave  information 
Judiea  was  at  that  time  governed  by  Roman  procu-  of  it  to  ( laudius  Lysias.  The  commandant  gave  orders 
rators,  who  resided  chiefly  at  Ca-sarea.  At  this  time  that  the  same  night  a  military  escort  should  be  ready 
Claudius  Eelix  was  in  office,  a  man  of  abandoned  to  conduct  his  prisoner  to  Ca-sarea:  and  accordingly  a 
character,  under  whom  the  Jews  suffered  incredible  mixed  body  of  foot-soldiers  and  cavalry,  with  Paul  in 
calamities  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  f>,Kcct. :,).  Herod  Agrippa  II..  their  custody,  arrived  towards  morning  at  Antipatris. 
the  son  of  that  Herod  mentioned  in  Ac.  xii.,  was  From  this  place  the  foot-soldiers  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
tetrarch,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  reigned  over  the  and  the  cavalry  proceeded  to  Ceesarea,  their  commander 
provinces  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and  Abilene.  The  bearing  a,  letter  from  Lysias  to  Felix,  explaining  the 
capital  was  left  with  a  Roman  cohort,  commanded,  •  facts  of  the  case. 

when  the   events   before    us  took   place,    by   Claudius          On  the  perusal  of  the   letter,  Felix,  understanding 

Lysias.      Paul   was    carried  bound    into    the    fortress,  that  Paul  was  from  the  province  of  Cilicia,  committed 
the  multitude  following,  and  invoking  vengeance  upon  '  him  to  custody  in  Herod's  prwtorium,  until  his  accusers 


him.     As  soon  as  he  could   be  heard,   he   addressed 


should  arrive  from  Jerusalem.      Five  days  afterwards 


Lysias  in  Greek,  who  expressed  surprise  thereat,  having  they  appeared,  in  company  with  a  certain  Tertullus, 
conceived  him  to  be  a  well-known  Egyptian  who,  a  i  a  professional  advocate,  whom  they  had  hired  to  con- 
little  before,  had  infested  the  neighbourhood  of  Jer-  i  duct  their  cause.  After  his  speech,  Paul  was  called  on 
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for  his  defence,  and  so  convinced  the  procurator  of  his 
innocence  of  the  things  hud  to  his  charge  that,  under 
plea  of  waiting  for  the  report  of  Lysias,  lie  deferred 
sentence,  and  committed  Paid  to  the  care  of  a  centurion, 
with  liberty  to  sec  his  friends.  Ananias  and  his  party 
returned  to  Jerusalem  disappointed.  There  were  two 
reasons  \vhich  especially  weighed  with  Felix  in  thus 
dealing  with  the  apostle:  The  one.  that  his  wife  being 
a  Jewess,  he  had  more  knowledge  than  was  usual  with 
IJ"inan  governors  of  the  relations  between  Judai>m 
and  Christianity,  and  took  pleasure  in  hearing  these 
matters  discussed  by  Paul.  The  other,  that  he  hoped 
to  receive  a  bribe  for  the  release  of  his  prisoner.  In 
this  he  was  disappointed;  and  after  two  years,  being 
summoned  to  Hume  to  answer  charges  preferred  by  the 
.lews  against  him,  and  desirous  of  pleasing  this  people, 
he  left  Paul  in  confinement,  Ac.  xxiv. 

Felix  was  succeeded  by  Porcius  Festus,  who,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  Here  lie  was 
importuned  by  Paul's  indefatigable  enemies,  the  chief 
priests,  to  send  for  the  apostle:  whom  they  intended  to 
waylay  and  assassinate.  Festus,  however,  refused  to 
do  so,  desiring  them  to  accompany  him  to  Ca-sarea. 
and  there  state  what  charges  they  had  to  make.  The 
former  scene  was  repeated;  the  accusers  charging  Paul 
with  violations  of  their  law  and  seditious  designs,  and 
he  successfully  rebutting  the  accusation.  Festus  then, 
to  please  the  Jews,  inquired  whether  he  was  prepared 
to  undergo  a  trial  at  Jerusalem;  but  Paul,  well-know- 
ing that  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death, 
stood  upon  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  appealed 
to  C';esar.  This  was  decisive:  the  procurator  did  not 
dare  refuse  the  appeal;  the  Jewish  accusers  were  battled; 
and  it  only  remained  to  send  the  prisoner  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  to  Rome. 

In  the  interval  Agrippa  II.,  accompanied  by  his 
sister  Bernice,  paid  Festus  a  visit  at  L'sesarea;  and 
among  other  subjects,  Paul's  case  came  under  con- 
sideration, the  procurator  being  anxious  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  one  versed  in  Jewish  customs  and  tenets. 
Agrippa  desired  to  hear  Paul  himself;  and  accordingly, 
on  a  day  appointed,  the  latter  was  summoned  to  plead 
for  himself  before  a  very  distinguished  audience,  in- 
cluding the  king,  his  sister,  and  Festus.  "Jesus  and 
the  resurrection,"  together  with  his  own  miraculous 
conversion,  formed,  as  usual,  the  staple  of  the  apostle's 
address;  and  after  a  patient  hearing  of  his  defence, 
both  Agrippa  and  Festus  agreed  that  no  crime  could 
be  laid  to  his  charge.  As.  however,  he  had  appealed 
to  Caesar,  the  matter  must  be  determined  at  Rome, 
Ac.  xxvi. 

Vmjiiijc  to  Rome. — The  Cftsarean  captivity  had  lasted 
about  two  years  and  a  half,  when,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  60,  Paul,  with  his  friends  Luke  and  Aristarchns, 
embarked  under  the  custody  of  a  centurion  named 
Julius,  in  a  ship  bound  for  Adramyttium.  Other 
prisoners,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers,  were  also  passengers, 
the  ship's  company  in  all  amounting  to  276  souls. 
Steering  their  course  between  Cyprus  and  Asia,  they 
arrived  at  Myra  of  Lycia ;  and  here  the  centurion 
chartered  another  vessel  direct  for  Rome.  They  had 
a  tedious  voyage  to  Ciiidus  (Cape  Crio);  and,  contrary 
winds  still  prevailing,  the  ship's  course  was  altered  to 
the  southward:  and  after  passing;  Cape  Salmone  in  Crete, 
they  anchored  at  a  place  called  the  Fair  Havens,  near 
Lasea  in  that  island.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  the  equinoctial  gales  might  be  expected. 


Paul  therefore  advised  them  to  winter  where  they 
were;  but  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  ship  per- 
suaded the  centurion  to  proceed  to  another  harbour, 
called  Phenice,  about  forty  miles  to  the  west,  and  there 
to  remain  till  spring.  Xo  sooner  had  they  set  sail, 
with  a  favourable  southerly  wind,  than  they  were 
caught  by  a  violent  typhoiiic  gale  from  the  opposite 
quarter;  and  after  making  what  preparations  they 
could  to  meet  it,  under  the  shelter  of  the  little  island 
Clauda  (now  dlozzo),  they  were  compelled  to  run  before 
the  gale,  keeping  the  ship's  head  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  northward,  to  avoid  drifting  upon  the  African 
Syrtis.  After  fourteen  days  of  tempest  and  toil,  the 
mariners  about  midnight  found  the  water  shoal;  and 
suspecting  the  proximity  of  land,  aiicliored  until  day 
should  disclose  their  situation.  They  found  themselves 
close  to  the  island  Melita  (Malta) ;  and,  running  the 
ship  ashore,  they  all  succeeded  in  escaping  sai'i1  to 
land.  Here  they  remained  three  months,  during 
which  time  Paul  performed  miraculous  cures  on  the 
inhabitants,  particularly  on  the  father  of  Pulilius, 
the  chief  person  of  the  island,  whom  he  cured  of  a 
fever.  Doubtless  also  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  Christ  to  them.  (For  some  further 
particulars  here  see  under  MKLITA.)  Early  in  A.D.  »!3 
they  set  sail  for  Italy;  and  after  coasting  along  the 
east  of  Sicily,  and  passing  through  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  at  length  reached  their  destination,  Puteoli, 
now  Puzzuoli,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  P>ay  of 
Xaples.  Here  Paul  found  some  Christian  brethren, 
with  whom,  through  the  humanity  of  the  centurion 
.Julius,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  seven  days;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  proceeded  by  the  Via  Appia  to 
Rome.  The  brethren  of  that  city,  hearing  of  his 
arrival,  went  forth  to  meet  him — some  as  far  as  Appii 
Forum  (forty -three  miles');  others  at  the  Three  Taverns, 
nearer  the  capital.  Paul  was  much  moved  by  this 
proof  of  their  Christian  sympathy  and  love:  "he 
thanked  God,  and  took  courage,''  Ac.  xxviii.  15. 

Firxt  iiit/>r!go'iiii)ent  at  Rome. —  On  their  arrival  at 
the  metropolis,  Julius  delivered  the  other  prisoners  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard;  but,  no  doubt  through  the 
centurion's  friendly  representations,  Paul  was  permitted 
to  occupy  his  own  house,  with  the  soldier  to  whom  he- 
was  chained.  Three  days  afterwards  he  invited  the 
leading  Jews  of  Rome  to  his  lodging,  and  explained 
the  circumstances  of  his  captivity  at  C'lusarea.  and  the 
reason  why  he  had  been  compelled  to  appeal  to  the 
emperor.  They  heard  him  coldly,  yet  without  open 
demonstrations  of  hostility ;  and  even  accepted  an 
invitation  to  discuss  the  main  question  between  them 
and  himself  at  a  future  time.  Accordingly  they  again 
assembled  at  Paul's  house,  and  for  a  whole  day  were 
occupied  in  examining  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
in  their  applicability  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  effect 
was  various  :  some  believed,  but  the  greater  part 
remained  incredulous;  and  with  a  few  earnest  words 
of  warning  the  apostle  dismissed  the  latter.  For  two 
years  he  thus  continued,  as  opportunity  offered,  to 
labour  in  his  Master's  cause;  and,  as  we  learn  from  his 
epistles,  with  encouraging  results,  Phi.  i.  12,13.  His  per- 
sonal ministry,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
precious  fruits  which  sprang  from  this  forced  abstin- 
ence from  missionary  travel.  We  owe  to  it  the 
epistles  to  the  Colossiaiis,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and 
Philemon — compositions  suffused  throughout  with  the 
most  vivid  glow  of  Christian  zeal  and  affection,  and 
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containing   most    important    elucidations   of  apostolic  j  dressed  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy.     Shortly  before 


doctrine  (see  the  several  articles  on  these  epistles). 
Throughout  his  captivity  he  was  cheered  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  his  intimate  friends;  among  whom  Luke, 
Timothy,  Tychicus,  Aristarchus,  Epaphras,  ami  Onesi- 
mus  (a  fugitive  slave)  are  especially  mentioned.  No 
doubt,  too,  the  Christians  of  Koine  ministered  to  his 
wants,  and  supported  him  with  their  sympathy;  though, 
oven  in  his  distressing  circumstances,  his  old  opponents 
of  the  judaizing  party  could  not  refrain  from  "adding 
affliction,  to  hi.s  bonds"  by  their  malevolent  insinuations, 
Phi.  i.  ].•>,  m.  Towards  the  close  of  his  captivity  his  situa- 
tion appears  to  have  altered  for  the  worse,  either 


the  death  of  Nero,  A.D.  (5S,  during  the  persecution 
directed  by  that  emperor  against  the  Christians,  he 
suffered  death,  having  been,  according  to  the  tradition, 
beheaded  at  a  spot  outside  the  city  walls,  on  the  Ostian 


Personal  characteristics. — Of  his  mental  and  moral 
qualities  Paul  himself,  in  his  letters  and  speeches,  is  the 
best  exponent.  They  present  a  wonderful  combination  of 
subtlety  of  intellect  with  practical  good  sense,  of  warmth 
of  affection  with  the  nicest  sense  of  courtesy,  of  keen 
sensibility  with  heroic  endurance  and  fearless  decision. 
\Ve  see  at  a  glance  that  not  one  of  the  inspired  college 


through  the  death  of  the  pnetorian  prefect  (Burrus).  ;  but  himself  was  endowed  with  the  natural  qualities 
who  appears  to  have  treated  his  prisoner  with  hu-  :  which  the  special  mission  committed  to  him  demanded 
inanity;  or,  more  probably,  from  the  growing  attention  ,  —that  of  evangelizing  the  refined  and  luxurious  eeii- 
which  Christianity  was  attracting  to  itself  from  the  :  tres  of  the  heathen  world.  Respecting  the  apostle's 


Koman  government,  as  a  religion  supposed  to  be  inimical 
to  civil  order. 

Second  imprisonment  at  J!»HH  ,  ami  martiii'doin.  A.D.  t>7. 
— The  inspired  history  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Koine:  and  much 


personal  appearance  we  possess  little  information  that 
is  trustworthy.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  short  of 
stature,  and  of  decidedly  Jewish  physiognomy.  His 
presence,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  'J  d>.  x.  in,  was  not  im- 
posing; nor  docs  he  seem  to  have  been  gifted  with  elo- 


obscurity  rests  upon  his  subsequent  career.    Washclibe-  qiience,    at  least  in   the  ordinary   sense  of  the  term, 

rated  from  the  captivity  mentioned  in  Ac.  xxviii.  or  Ibid,  cuiiip.  i  Co.  ii.  3,4.    Yet  lie  who  could  frame  discourses 

not!      Either   side  of   the  question  has  its  advocates:  like    those     het'.nv     the    Athenians    and    before    king 

but  the  opinion  now  generally  prevalent  is  that  he  did  A-rippa    must    have    posse»ed.    not    merely   consum- 

regain  his  liberty,  and  afterwards  underwent  a  second  mate  tact,  but  many  at  least  of  the  qualifications  which 

imprisonment  which  terminated  in  his  martyrdom.    This  go  to  form  the  orator.      The  full  effect  of  his  addresses 

is  the  hypothesis  which  we  adopt,   as  most  consistent  was  probably  marred  by  that  bodily  infirmity,  whatever 

with   the   notices,  scanty  as  they   are.    of    ecclesiastical  it  was.  which   he   dc  scribes   as  "a  thorn    in   the   flesh," 

history,    and    with   the    structure'    and    contents  of   the  21'".  xii.  7:  for  that  it  was  a  bodilv  affection,  and  not,  as 

pastoral  epistles  (see  articles  on  them  K      Ingenious  at-  Winer  di  \V.  i'aulus   suggests,  the  pang  of  remorse  for  his 

tempts  have  been  made  by  Ilemsen  (Paulus),  and  others,  early  career,  appears  to  us  certain.      \\  hat  the  malady 


to  assign  to  these  compositions  a  date  antecedent  to 
the  Czesarean  captivity;  but  the  marks  of  a  late  origin 
appear  to  us  incontestable.  The  whole  tone  moreover 
of  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy  contrasts  strongly 


\\as  we  ean  only  conjecture:  most  likely  some  nervous 
affection.  That  he  possessed,  notwithstanding  this  in- 
firmity, a  vigorous  constitution  of  body  is  plain  both 
from  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  he  underwent 


with  that  of  the  epistles  written  in  the  first  imprison-  |  in  the  prosecution  of  his  mission,  •_' 


ment.  In  the  latter,  though  in  dangerous  circum- 
stances, the  apostle  anticipates  deliverance.  I'hi.  i.  ±'.: 
in  the  former  he  anticipates  speedy  martyrdom,  2  Ti. 
iv.  o.  Coupling  the  characteristics  of  these  epistles  with 
the  notice  which  Clement  of  Koine,  probably  a  disciple 
of  Paul,  has  left  us,  that  he  (the  apostle)  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  extremity  of  the  West  (1  Kpist.  .Vi,  we  deem 
it  most  probable  that  for  a  short  time  he  was  enabled 
to  resume  his  missionary  labours.  On  this  hypothesis, 
the  history  will  be  as  follows:  after  two  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  capital,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  appears, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  have  repaired  to  his  old  fields  of 
labour  in  Asia  Minor.  Ephesus  would  be  naturally  one 
of  the  first  places  visited;  whence  he  took  a  journey 
into  Macedonia,  leaving  Timothy  behind,  to  supply 
what  was  lacking  to  the  Ephesian  church  in  doctrine 
and  in  polity,  1  Ti  i.  :i.  During  his  absence  he  wrote  to 
Timothy  an  epistle,  the  former  of  the  two  under  that 
name.  He  then  visited  Crete,  and  after  establishing  a 
church  there  departed,  leaving  Titus  to  regulate  its 
affairs.  He  addressed  likewise  to  Titus  an  epistle 
containing  pastoral  directions.  When  he  wrote  this 
epistle  he  was  intending  to  winter  at  Xicopolis  (of 
Epirus,  sec  art.  XICOPOUS),  where  he  directed  Titus  to 
join  him,  Tit.  iii.  12.  Arrived  in  Europe,  he  now  carried 
out  his  long-cherished  intention  of  preaching  the  gospel 
in  Spain,  ito.  xv.  28.  Here  he  was  apprehended  and  once 
more  carried  a  prisoner  to  Koine.  During  his  captivity, 


1  from 

his  being  able,  in  the  midst  of  his  spiritual  anxieties, 
to  procure  a  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 
t'/irunoloyy.  We  possess  very  few  data  for  deter- 
mining the  chronology  of  1 'aid's  life.  Two  only  may 
be  regarded  as  historically  fixed-—  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  amongst  the  heathen,  and  tin-  termina- 
tion of  his  imprisonment  at  Ca/saiea.  The  former 
was  simultaneous  with  the  death  of  Herod  Aiirippa  1., 


lied  A.D.   14   (that  is  forty-eight 


years  after  the  actual  birth  of  Christ,  the  vulgar  era 
being  four  years  too  late).  The  latter  occurred  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Eestus  in  Judea,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  was  in  the  year  (JO.  Between  these 
limits  must  lie  placed  the  three  missionary  journeys 
and  the  Csesarean  imprisonment.  But  to  assign  to  each 
journey  its  precise  date  is  impossible.  All  we  can 
affirm  with  certainty  is  that  he  did  not  come  to  Corinth 
litfnrc  A.D.  i)'2;  but  how  much  later  we  cannot  say.  If 
we  knew  for  certain  in  what  year  Claudius  banished  the 


Jews   from   Koine,    At 


2,   light    would    be   thrown 


upon  this  important  point,  for  Paul's  arrival  at  Corinth 
followed  soon  after  that  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla :  but 
the  year  in  question  is  not  certainly  known.  Under 
these  circumstances  writers  have  freely  indulged  in 
conjecture,  and  by  ingenious  combinations  have  endea- 
voured to  construct  chronological  tables  of  the  events 
of  the  apostle's  life:  but  their  number  and  their  varia- 
tions from  each  other  prove  how  little  has  been  really 


and  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  martyrdom,  he  ad-     ascertained.     In  this  article  we  have  followed  the  most 
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approved  of  these  table*,  that  of  Wieseler,  but  for  the 
reasons  given  only  as  a  probable  hypothesis. 

/Sy)?»v'o«s  tcrltiiif/s  (tssit/iicil  to  the  apoxtle. — Besides 
the  canonical  epistles,  there  is  extant  (Fabric.  Apocryph. 
ii.  880)  a  spurious  correspondence  between  Paul  and 
the  philosopher  L.  A.  Seneca.  The  legend  of  friendly 
communications  between  the  two  probably  took  its 
rise  from  Ac.  xviii.  12,  where  Gallic,  the  brother  of 
Seneca,  is  represented  as  sheltering  Paul  from  his 
enemies.  Other  spurious  writings  attributed  to  the 
apostle  will  be  found  in  Fabric.  Apoc.  (ii.  p.  <nts&c.) 

[L',ti:,-(iti'i'f.—'\'\ie  books  that  have  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  are  very  numerous.  The  various  questions 
which  arise  in  connection  with  St.  Paul's  life  and  teaching  are, 
of  course,  noticed  in  commentaries  upon  the  New  Testament 
generally,  or  upon  his  epistles  in  particular.  Works  bearing 
more-  specifically  upon  the  subject  are,  ( 'onybeare  and  Howson; 
Hemsen,  Der  A^ostel  Put/.li>.-<  (Gottingen,  lt>:JO):  .Schrader.  !>»• 
Aiwstel  Pnnhi a  (ISr.O-.'W);  liaur,  Ik,-  A /.<«/>/  />,/-,</,/*  (Tubingen); 
Neander.  Aposttlgcfchichte  ;  t'steri,  Paul.  Lehrbrgriff  (Znrich). 
The  two  last  named  treat  rather  of  Ihe  aim-tie's  doctrine  than 
of  his  outer  life.  Tholuck,  Oil  the  Life  ainl  Writinr/x  of  Paul 
(Biblical  ( 'a  I  liner,  No.  x  xviii.):  Paley's  I  lorn  Pmdincf:  Smith,  On 
St.  Paul's  SJiipu-i-ecl:  (Ac.  xxvii.);  '\Vieseler,  Hug,  Auger,  Schott, 
and  1'earson,  On  tin  C'/,ro,iol"<iic(il  A,-ilu iiri*  i.t'iif.]  [r..  A.I..J 

PAVEMENT.     Ke  GABBATHA. 

PAVILION.  This  is  a  somewhat  general  term  for 
any  sort  of  awning,  cover,  or  tent,  and  is  the  rendering 
given  in  our  English  Bible  to  three  different  words. 
In  Ps.  xxvii.  5,  "  He  shall  hide  me  in  his  pavilion,"  it 
answers  to  Tib  (soc),  a  hut  or  booth — a  temporary 
dwelling-place,  which  derives  its  character  from  the 

r1    i  7 

being  it  belongs  to;  if  of  man,  then  frail  and  unsub- 
stantial; but  if  Cod's,  as  here,  then  it  is  a  panoply  of 
strength  and  safety.  In  other  passages  nrp  (.-nimiJi),  a 
closely  related  word,  and  of  the  same  meaning,  is  em- 
ployed, as  in  Ps.  xviii.  11;  xxxi.  20;  1  Ki.  xx.  1G;  2  Sa. 
xxii.  12  (in  the  two  latter  cases,  in  the  plural,  succoth). 
In  Je.  xliii.  10,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  is  represented 
as  "spreading  his  royal  pavilion"  over  certain  stones, 
a  term  more  indicative  of  splendour  is  used — "vice 
(shaphr&r  or  shaphrlr),  bright  or  beautiful  tapestry. 
such  as  Babylon  was  famed  for,  and  such  as  a  monarch 
like  Nebuchadnezzar  would  naturally  employ  for  the 
ornamenting  of  his  throne. 

PEACOCK  [Heb.  cbr,  Mas,  C"?n.  taMUm].  The 
former  of  these  words  appears  not  to  be  the  name  of  a 
bird,  but  to  express  the  quality  of  vibration  exhibited 
by  the  wings  of  the  ostrich  (ace  OSTRICH).  Of  the 
latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  correct  meaning 
is  the  name  of  some  fowl  of  gorgeous  plumage  indigen- 
ous to  either  the  northern  or  the  western  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  Hebrew  word  occurs  but  in  one  connection, 
though  mentioned  in  two  passages,  i  Ki.  x.  22;  2  Ch.  ix.  21. 
Solomon  "  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tharshish.  .  .  .  Orice 
in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish.  bringing 
gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  tnH-Hm."  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  often  mooted 
question  of  the  locality  of  Tarshish :  this  will  be  exa- 
mined 'under  its  proper  head  (see  TARSHISH);  the  pre- 
sent writer  may,  however,  express  his  own  opinion  that 
Tarshish.  originally  and  strictly  so  called,  included  those 
shores  of  Britain  which  the  Phoenicians  visited  for  tin  at 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  which  were  known  to  the 
Greek  geographers  under  the  name  of  KacrutreptSes, 
Eze.  xxvii.  12.  But  as  neither  this  particular  coast  nor 
any  other  in  Europe  would  be  sought  from  the  Red  Sea. 
nor  could  produce  the  articles  enumerated  as  forming 


Solomon's  imports,  it  is  clear  either  that  there  was  a 
second  (oriental)  Tarshish,  or  else  that  the  name  was 
used  vaguely  for  any  distant  maritime  region,  because 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  proper  (occidental)  Tarshish 
in  nautical  affairs. 

As  it  is  certain,  then,  that  the  fleet  in  question 
sailed  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  is  open  to  inquire  what 
particular  coast  was  visited.  The  articles  imported  do 
not  afford  us  in  this  examination  so  much  certitude  as 
from  their  number  might  be  expected.  These  con- 
sisted of  almug-trees,  precious  stones,  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  apes,  and  tii/ckiim.  With  the  last  alone  we  have 
at  present  to  do.  And  there  seems  no  bird  known  to 
inhabit  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  of  size  and  beauty 
sufficient  to  warrant  its  mention  as  an  important  item 
in  the  list  of  articles  imported.  No  richly  coloured 
parrots,  no  gorgeous  ('iallhiacta,  reside  there. 

India,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  adjacent  isles, 
appear  to  meet  every  requirement.  Not  less  rich  in 
gold,  silver,  and  ivory  than  Africa,  it  is  also  well 
known  that  the  fragrant  sandal- wood,  so  much  used 
for  articles  of  bijouterie,  is  indigenous  there.  It  is 
peculiarly  the  region  of  precious  stones.  The  larger 
monkeys  are  more  numerous  there  than  in  Eastern 
Africa,  and  the  orangs  and  gibbons,  true  man-like 
apes,  reside  in  the  great  islands.  Everything  men- 
tioned there — for  the  present  omitting  the  tukkiim — 
could  have  been  obtained  in  perfection  and  in  profusion 
by  sailing  into  the  far  East. 

These  regions,  too,  are  the  home  of  the  magnificently 
coloured  gallinaceous  fowls.  The  splendid  pheasants 
of  China,  the  Argus  fowl,  the  glittering  impeyan,  the 
euplocanies,  the  gemmed  polyplectrons.  the  spotted 
tragopanw.  are  the  glory  of  the  oriental  forests.  Here, 
too,  are  the  ring-parrakeets,  the  cockatoos,  the  loriets, 
the  lorikeets,  and  the  lories — parrots  of  many  forms, 
clad  in  the  most  glowing  hues,  green,  yellow,  white, 
azure,  rose,  crimson,  and  scarlet :  so  that  if  the  tvlclciun 
are  birds,  as  seems  confessed,  we  have  in  the  ornitho- 
logy of  India  and  her  noble  islands  an  opportunity  of 
selection  very  far  surpassing  what  Western  Africa  can 
afford.  But  above  all  these  there  is  the  peacock,  all 
things  considered — size,  form,  colour,  metallic  lustre — 
undoubtedly  the  most  magnificent  of  the  feathered 
creation,  and  the  most  worthy  of  importation  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  that  great  naturalist-monarch,  who  "ex- 
celled all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches  and  for 
wisdom." 

The  peacock,  too,  has  inhabited  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  still  inhabits,  the  dense  forests  that  clothe 
the  sides  of  the  Ghauts,  that  mountain  chain  which 
forms  the  western  coast-line  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
and  which  would  therefore  necessarily  lie  in  the  way 
of  a  trading  fleet  steering  east  from  the  Straits  of 
Babclmandel.  On  these  mountain  sides,  close  to  the 
sea,  immense  flocks  of  pea-fowl  still  swarm  in  all 
the  wildness  of  native  liberty;  so  that,  only  granting 
that  the  royal  cruisers  visited  the  East  at  all,  we  cannot 
imagine  that  so  magnificent  a  bird,  presenting  itself  to 
the  navigators  almost  in  sight  of  their  ships,  would 
not  be  secured  for  the  gratification  of  a  monarch  known 
to  be  a  zealous  votary  of  natural  history.  The  other 
birds,  noble  as  they  are,  require  to  be  sought  in  the 
inland  forests  or  the  remoter  islands:  but  this  one  lay 
in  their  very  way,  and,  as  it  were,  asked  to  be  taken. 

The  bibliography  of  the  question  cannot  help  us 
much.  The  LXX.  in  neither  passage  have  noticed 
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the  word  at  all.  No  satisfactory  Hebrew  etymology 
has  been  found  (or  even  invented,  which  is  more  sur- 
prising still)  for  the  word  tukkiim,  for  Bochart's  sug- 
gestion of  Cuthiin  is  a  sheer  absurdity.  The  word  has 
been  supposed  therefore  to  be  derived  from  an  exotic 
root  signifying  tufted  or  crethd,  a  circumstance  which 
would  aptly  designate  the  peacock;  for,  though  not  the 
most  conspicuous  peculiarity  about  it,  the  singular  crown 
of  upright  divergent  simple  shafts,  each  tipped  with  a 
disk,  is  so  remarkable  that  Linnaous  seized  upon  it  as 
a  character  on  which  to  form  its  specific  name,  calling 
the  bird  Paro  cri.*tatn<i.  But  the  word  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  the  native  name  in  the  region  where  the 
bird  was  first  obtained,  adopted  and  spelled  by  the 
scribes  of  the  vovage,  as  nearly  as  they  could  accom- 
plish it,  in  the  Hebrew  letters.  Is  there  any  name  for 
the  peacock  at  all  like  this  in  any  of  the  Indian  dia- 
lects !  There  is  one.  and  that  the  very  counterpart; 
used,  moreover,  in  that  very  region  where  the  Hebrew 
fleet  would  be  certain  first  to  form  acquaintance  witli 
the  bird.  We  have  the  very  highest  authority  for  this 
statement.  Colonel  Hamilton,  whose  skill  as  a  natu- 
ralist and  whose  learning  as  a  pliilolo^cr  none  ean 
impugn,  says,  ''  We  find  it  [the  peacoek]  still  deno- 
minated fiir/ei  in  the  M«l<i./i>irir  <liu/ii-f,*  of  the  coun- 
try'' (Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  in  voccA  Xow  removing  the  plural 
termination,  how  could  we  reasonably  look  for  a  closer 
vrai semblance  than  that  <>f  ':ri  to  tui/ii ?  'See  also  Ge- 
senius.  Th<*.  and  the  authorities  there  cited  for  t'xj'.d, 
or  tif/hiii,  being  the  Tamul  wor<l  for  peacock.^ 

Wliat  light  is  shed  on  the  qiiotion  from  profane 
literature  is  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the  pea- 
cock to  the  West  at  a  period  as  early  as  this.  Button 
asserts  that  it  was  made  known  to  Kurope  in  the  time 
of  Alexander.  But  he  has  no  authority  for  the  state- 
ment beyond  the  fact  that  .Alexander  penetrated  to 
the  Indus.  Aristotle,  the  preceptor  of  Alexander, 
speaks  of  the  peacock  indeed,  not,  however,  in  the  wav 
of  describing  a  novel  introduction  so  magnificent,  but 
in  the  incidental  manner  in  which  people  draw  an 
illustration  from  an  object  already  perfectly  familiar — 
some  animals  "are  jealous  and  vain,  like  the  peacock" 
(Hist.  Anim.  i.  i).  The  bird,  moreover,  is  alluded  to  by 
name  in  poems  published  lon^  before  Alexander  was 
born.  "Certain  it  is  that  the  peacock  is  mentioned  in 
two  plays  of  Aristophanes — 'the  Acharnians'  and 
'  the  Birds,'  the  first  of  which  was  represented  in  the 
third  year  of  the  SSth  Olympiad,  and  the  last  in  the 
second  year  of  the  91st"  (Penny  Cycl.  art.  Pa vonidw).  As 
early,  then,  as  the  year  B.C.  42'1,  the  peacock  was  cer- 
tainly known  to  the  (i reeks,  and  probably  much  earlier, 
since  Aristophanes  quotes  Eupolis  and  other  poets  older 
than  himself.  But  Alexander  the  Great  was  not  born 
till  the  first  year  of  the  lOCth  Olympiad,  B.C.  ?>'><>. 

No  representation  of  the  peacock  has  been  found  on 
any  of  the  Xincvite  or  Babylonian  monuments,  which 
is  evidence,  pro  tnnfo,  that  is  was  not  familiar  to  the 
Assyrians,  and  therefore  was  not  gradually  introduced 
to  the  West  by  the  overland  caravans.  Neither  does 
it  occur  in  any  ancient  Egyptian  representation,  though 
other  Indian  animals  are  depicted.  These  two  nega- 
tive facts  contribute  to  render  it  probable,  irrespective 
of  the  texts  in  question,  that  the  peacock  was  intro- 
duced to  the  West  by  the  navy  of  Solomon.  The  case 
may  be  succinctly  stated  thus.  The  bird  was  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  early  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ; 

it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Assyrians;  it 
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appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  early  Egyptians; 
the  fleets  of  Solomon  afford  an  easy  and  likely  mode  of 
its  introduction;  and  there  is  distinct  historical  evidence 
of  its  introduction  under  the  very  same  name  as  is  used 
on  the  Malabar  coast  to  this  day.  How  then  can  the 
tukkitm  be  any  other  than  peacocks  ; 

Colonel  Williamson  and  Colonel  Sykes  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  great  abundance  of  this  splendid  bird, 
both  in  the  wild  and  domesticated  condition,  through- 
out India.  Many  Hindoo  temples  have  large  flocks  of 
tame  pea-fowl ;  but  even  these  are  far  surpassed  in 
number  by  the  vast  flocks  that  swarm  in  the  jungles. 
The  peacock  is  almost  a  constant  companion  of  the 
tiger. 

The  former  gentleman.  who  has  had  much  experience 
of  peacock-shooting,  describes  them  as  surprisingly 
numerous  in  the  passes  of  the  Jungleterry  district. 
Entire  woods  were  covered  with  their  beautiful  plum- 
age, to  which  the  rising  sun  imparted  additional 
brilliancy.  Small  patches  of  plain  among  the  long 
urass,  most  of  them  cultivated,  and  with  mustard,  then 
in  liloom.  which  induced  the  birds  to  feed,  increased 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  "  I  speak  within  bounds,'' 
continues  I'olonel  Williamson,  ''when  I  assert  that 
there  could  not  lie  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
pea-fowls,  of  various  sixes,  within  sight  of  the  spot 
where  1  stood  for  near  an  hour." 

According  t»  the  same  authority  it  is  easy  to  net  a 
shot  in  a  jungle;  but  where  the  birds  flocked  together, 
which  they  do  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty,  there 
was  greater  difficulty.  Then  they  are  not  easily  raised, 
and  run  very  fast  -so  fast  indeed  that  the  colonel 
doubts  whether  a  slow  spaniel  could  make  them  take 
wiiiLT.  They  flv  heavy  and  strong,  generally  within  an 
easy  shot:  if  winged  only,  they  generally  escape  from 
their  swiftness  of  foot.  They  roost  on  high  trees,  into 
which  they  fly  towards  dusk  (Oriental  Field  Sports). 

The  glory  of  the  peacock  is  its  ocellated  train.  This 
is  not  the  tail,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  but  the  feathers 
of  the  loins,  of  the  rump,  and  the  tail  coverts.  The 
tail  is  like  that  of  the  turkey,  but  much  shorter.  The 
feathers  in  question  are  <jreatlv  lengthened  and  gradu- 
ated, increasing  in  length  the  nearer  they  are  to 
the  tail:  bv  which  arrangement,  as  the  bird  has  the 
power  of  erectinir  and  spreading  them,  they  form  a 
circular  disk;  and  as  each  individual  feather  is  set  with 
loose  barbs  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  length,  and  is 
terminated  by  a  more  compact  vane,  on  which  is 
painted  a  splendid  eye-spot  surrounded  by  refulgent 
circles,  the  graduation  of  the  whole  in  length  causes 
that,  when  erected,  the  versicoloured  eye-like  circles 
are  evenly  distributed  over  the  extended  surface,  and 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  the  most  gorgeous 
effulgence.  []'.  H.  c.] 

PEARL  [•£?';:  (f/aliiali'},  p.ap^aplr^,  mctrr/arltt*].  It 
is  altogether  uncertain  what  is  meant  by  r/alji'th  in  Job 
xxviii.  IS:  the  word  occurs  not  elsewhere,  and  the 
LXX.  have  contented  themselves  with  merely  repro- 
ducing the  Hebrew  word  "  yajSis."  Our  rendering 
i>carh  is  altogether  conjectural. 

Yet  other  words  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  con- 

j  sidered  to  bear  this  meaning.    The  bdellium  of  Ge.  ii.  12 

(TTH2,  bedolacJi)  is  by  the  Jewish  commentators,  by  the 

Arabic  translators  of  their  writings,  and  by  some  emi- 

'.  nent  moderns,  as  Bochart,  Gesenius,   and  Kitto,  con- 

I  sidered  to  be  the  pearl.     It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 

productions  of  the  land  of  Havilah,  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  garden  of  Eden;  and  the  identification  has  helped 
to  iix  the  locality  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  a  valuable  pearl-fishery  has  been  worked  from 
time  immemorial.  However,  this  interpretation  is  not 
without  objections  of  weight,  and  the  English  rendering- 
is  supported  by  excellent  authority. 

Again,  in  the  description  of  king  Ahasuerus'  palace 
at  Shushan,  Ks.  i.  r>,  there  occurs,  as  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  pavement,  the  word  TT  (dar).  Our 
translators  have  rendered  this  word  by  ''white,"  as  if 
it  merely  indicated  the  colour  of  one  of  the  sorts  of 
marble  used;  in  which  they  are  supported  by  the  LXX., 
who  represent  the  word  by  Ilapivov,  in  concord  with  ' 
\iOov,  "Parian  marble,"  the  marble  of  Paros,  always 
used  in  statuary,  on  account  of  its  whiteness.  The 
word  dar  in  Arabic  is  said  to  signify  a  large  pearl;  but 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Persians  adopted  the 
poetic  epithet  of  "  pearly"  to  designate  the  pure  white- 
ness of  the  Greek  marble,  than  that  such  gems  as 
pearls  should  be  set  in  the  floor,  or  even  that  mother- 
of-pearl  should  be  used  for  inlaying  a  pavement. 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  the  occurrence  of 
allusions  to  pearls  is  frequent  and  indubitable.  Their 
preciousness  is  alluded  to  where  the  Lord  Jesus  ex- 
horts his  disciples  "not  to  cast  their  /icar/s  before  swine, 
lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,"  M:it.  vii.  <;•  or 
not  to  talk  freely  of  their  more  spiritual  and  heavenly 
enjoyments  before  men  of  debased  and  sensual  tastes. 
Again,  in  that  remarkable  series  of  dispensational 
parables  in  Mat.  xiii.,  the  Lord  Jesus  represents  his 
relation  to  his  church,  and  her  purity,  beauty,  and 
preciousness  in  his  esteem,  by  a  merchant  seeking 
goodly  pearls,  who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  j 
great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it. 

The  habit  of  using  jtcart.i  for  personal  adornment, 
especially  by  women,  is  glanced  at  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  1  Ti.  ii.  9,  and  reprobated  as  unfit  for  women  pro- 
fessing godliness.  And  in  the  Apocalyptic  description 
of  the  sin  and  doom  of  the  Papal  harlot,  the  profusion 
of  pearl.-t  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  ministering  to 
her  meretricious  magnificence,  He.  xvii.  i;  \viii.  1-2,  ifi.  On 
the  other  hand  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is 
enhanced  by  the  employment  of  the  same  beauteous 
objects,  in  a  way.  and  for  a  purpose,  which  show  that, 
while  the  loveliest  productions  of  earth  contribute  the 
image,  it  is  a  loveliness  which  earth  could  never  by 
possibility  produce.  "The  twelve  gates  were  twelve 
pearls:  every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl,"  Re.  xxi.  21. 

The  excessive  passion  for  the  use  of  pearls  in  decora- 
tive costume  which  prevails  at  the  present  day  in  the 
East  is  shown  by  the  state  costume  of  the  shah  of 
Persia.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  describing  it.  mentions 
"  the  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and  emeralds,"  of  which 
the  tiara  is  composed,  "the  pear-formed  pearls  of  an 
immense  size"  with  which  the  plumes  are  tipped;  the 
"two  strings  of  pearls,  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world,"  which  crossed  the  king's  shoulders;  and  the 
"large  cushion  encased  in  a  network  of  pearls," 
against  which  he  reclined  (Travels,  i.  3251).  Sir  Harford 
Brydges  dilates  on  other  objects:  "The  king's  tippet  '> 
....  is  a  piece  of  pearl-work,  of  the  most  beautiful 
pattern;  the  pearls  are  worked  on  velvet,  but  they 
stand  so  close  together  that  little,  if  any,  of  the  velvet 
is  visible.  It  took  me  an  hour  to  examine  this  single 
article,  which  I  have  no  fear  in  saying  cannot  be 
matched  in  the  world.  The  tassel  which  on  such  oc- 
casions is  appended  to  the  state  dagger,  is  formed  of 


pearls  of  the  most  uncommon  size  and  beauty;  and  the 
emerald  which  forms  the  top  of  the  tassel  is,  perhaps, 
the  largest  perfect  one  in  the  world  "  (Mission  to  Persia,  383) . 
And  Sir  William  Ousely,  describing  the  "royal  ap- 
parel" of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  says:  "Of  the  king's  dress 
I  could  perceive  that  the  colour  was  scarlet,  but  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  materials  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult, from  the  profusion  of  large  pearls  that  covered 
it  in  various  places,  and  the  multiplicity  of  jewels  that 
sparkled  all  around;  for  the  golden  throne  seemed 
studded  at  the  sides  with  precious  stones  of  every  pos- 
sible tint,  and  the  back  resembled  a  sun  of  glory,  of 
which  the  radiation  was  imitated  by  diamonds,  garnets, 
emeralds,  and  rubies.  Of  such,  also,  was  chiefly  com- 
posed the  monarch's  ample  and  most  splendid  crow-n, 
and  the  two  figures  of  birds  that  ornamented  the 
throne,  one  perched  on  each  of  its  beautiful  enamelled 

shoulders  "    (Travels,  iii.  13l). 

From  the  immutability  of  custom  in  the  East  we  are 
ready  to  conclude  that  the  elements  of  this  magnifi- 
cence must  have  been  common  to  the  ancient  oriental 
courts.  But  there  are  some  circumstances  which  seem 
to  militate  against  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  use 
of  pearls,  at  least  to  an  extravagant  extent.  The 
costume  of  the  monarchs  of  Egypt,  as  depicted  in  the 
numerous  paintings  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
their  own  times,  is  comparatively  simple;  the  principal 
article  of  adornment  which  can  be  called  jewellery 
being  the  collar.  This  indeed  was  rich  and  elaborate, 
and  seems  to  have  been  composed  either  of  gold,  or  of 
gems  set  in  gold.  Yet  pearls  do  not  seem,  so  far  as 
\ve  can  judge  from  the  representations,  to  have  taken 
a  prominent  place  in  the  construction  of  these  or 
similar  articles.  Many  examples  of  ladies'  jewellery, 
as  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  have  been  found 
in  the  tombs,  and  are  preserved  in  the  museums  and 
cabinets  of  Europe.  In  these  pearls  are  sometimes 
mounted,  as  well  as  gems;  but  their  occurrence  is  by 
no  means  profuse. 

The  discovery  of  Ninevite  remains  has  made  us  com- 
paratively familiar  with  the  appearance  and  usages  of 
the  Assyrian  court  and  people  at  a  much  later  period 
than  that  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  portraits 
of  successive  monarchs  have  been  exhumed,  and  numer- 
ous representations  exist  of  royal  costume.  Generally 
this  is  gorgeous  enough,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to 
show  that  pearls  were  much  used  in  personal  decora- 
tion. The  circlets  of  the  tiara,  the  ear-rings,  neck- 
laces, and  collars,  the  armlets  and  bracelets,  the  sword 
and  dagger  hilts,  all  show  the  jeweller's  art:  but  for 
the  most  part  these  objects  were  evidently  wrought  in 
gold.  Inscttings  and  strings  of  gems  do  occur,  but 
the  angled  and  facetted  forms  of  these  almost  invari- 
ably show  that  stones  or  imitations  of  stones  are  in- 
tended. According  to  Colonel  Rawlinson's  reading  of 
the  inscription  on  the  Black  Obelisk,  however,  Temen- 
bar  received  as  "tribute  from  the  kings  of  the  Chaldees 
gold,  silver,  gems,  and  pearls."  What  we  think  mani- 
fest from  the  evidence  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments,  is  not  the  absolute  lack  of  pearls  in  cos- 
tume, but  great  moderation  in  the  use  of  them.  "A 
necklace  of  twenty-seven  pearls"  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ramayana  (i.  sect.  14),  a  Hindoo  poem  of  an  antiquity 
probably  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  Assyrian 
remains. 

The  possession  of  the  rich  pearl-banks  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  would  naturally  make  the  court  of  Shushan  the  chief 
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depository  of  these  elegant  luxuries;  and  the  taste  for 
effeminate  luxury  in  costume,  which  has  always  dis- 
tin-'uished  that  "court,  at  least  from  (hvcian  times, 
would  surest  the  manner  of  appropriating-  them.  We 
know  that  the  fishery  was  actively  prosecuted,  1'oth  in 
the  u'ldf  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  time  of  .Pliny 
and  Strabo.  The  island  called  Tyh's,  tlie  modern 
Bahrein,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  IVr-ian  (lulf.  was 
the  seat  of  the  former,  and  that  of  the  latter  pr  .hahly 
the  strait  between  (  Vylon  and  tin-  shore  of  India:  and 
these  two  constitute  the  chief  sources  of  pearl-  to  this 
day. 

I'Yom  the  IV-rsiaii  court  tl  r  pearls  spr 

to  that  of  the   Ptolemies      Cleopatra  at  a  supper  with 
Antony,  of  which  1'linv  has   -iv.-n   us  tin-  detail.  ' 
from   her  ear  one  of    a   pair  of   p.  arjs  of    the  vahl 
£>n,tMiii  -terlinu      "tlie  singular  and  only  jewels  of  th- 
world,   and  even    nature's    wonder:''    and   having  dis- 
solved it  in  vinegar,  swallowed   the  absurdly   precious 
drauirht:   and  would   have  done   tl  th  its  f  el- 

low.    had    it    not    been    res  her    "pride  and 

wanton  tra-: 

From  K.vpt  tin-  fa-hi"ii  passed  to  Home:  and  th.- 
degenerate  descendant.--  of  tin-  iron  republicans  rivalled 
even  th'-  Persian  monarchs  in  their  ambition  to 


inconceivable  thinness,  which  are  deposited  one  over 
the  other.  The  distance  of  these  edges  from  each 
other  varies  indefinitely,  the  pearls  of  the  tinest  \\ater 


Plinv's  pictur.-..f  a  K..IHMH  lady  is  amu-iii^  eiion-h. 
especiallv  as  seen  through  tin-  -jla--..f  old  I 'hil.-iu.  .11 
Holland's  translation.  "I  mysi  .  n  I. ..Ilia 

Paulina  late  \\ife,  and  after  widdow,  to  ( 'ains  ( 'ali- 
gnla  t  in-  t-mp'-i-.  >r\,  \\  ii.-n  sh.  '  >  'lit. 

not,  in  stat.lv  wise,  nor  of  pm-p..-.-  |..r  .-..me  _r.  at 
solemn  i  t  v.  but  only  u  h.-n  -h.-  was  t  .  go  to  a  wed 
supper,  or  ratln-r  unto  a  feast,  \\ln-u  the  assurance  was 
.  and  great  persons,  they  w<  r.-  not  that  mad.-  the 
said  feast;  I  have  seen  her,  i  say,  so  l,,--,-t  and  be- 
deck t  all  over  with  h< -l  ne  ran  Id-  and  pearles,  disposed  in 
rous,  ranks,  and  courses  one  bv  another:  round  about 
theatciiv  o!  h.  r  head,  h.  r  cawle,  h.-r  borders,  hc-r  peruk 
of  hair,  her  bond  -race  and  chapl.-t;  at  her  cares  pen- 
dant, about  hc-r  neck  in  a  carcanet.  up. .11  li.-r  \\r.--t  in 
bracelets,  and  on  h.-r  lin-j.-r-  in  ring's;  that  sh.--jli-t 
and  slum  au'ain  like  the  sun  as  -In-  Went.  'I'll.-  Value 
of  these  ornaments  -he  esteemed  and  rat.-d  at  four 
hundred  thousand  s.--tc-rtii.  and  ..ii'.-ivd  ..penl\-  to  ]  • 

it  out  of   hand  by  her   I kes  of   account s  ami    r.-ckon-   | 

in^'s, "  \e.  And  .lulius  ( 'a.  --ar  is  reported  to  have 
presented  S.-rvillia,  the  mothc-r  of  M.  P.rutus.  \\itha 
pearl  Worth  'Jls,li7:  and  (  'hiudius,  th.-  son  of  .1-1-..]. 
the  successful  Roman  actor,  imitated  and  even  exceeded 
the  wanton  folly  of  (  k-oj ultra. 

Pearls    are    accidental    c -i-.-tions    of   sli.-Ilv   matter 

deposited  within  tin-  valves  of  certain  bivalve  .)/..////.--.•</. 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  species  is  the  Afli-n/a 
maryarilifera,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  th.;  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  In  all 
bivalves  the  surface  of  the-  mantle-  has  the  power  of  de- 
positing calcareous  matter  in  thin  layers,  which  harden-  i 
ing  forms  a  shellv  coat  on  the  inner  side  of  the  valves, 
and  in  most  species  this  lining  has  a  pearly  lustre. 
A  pearl  is  nothing  but  an  abnormal  shell,  reversed: 
that  is  to  say.  the  nacreous  coat  is  here  external.  The 
peculiar  lustre  of  nacre  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that 
the  surface  is  not  perfectly  smooth,  but  covered  with 
the  irregularly  sinuous  edges  of  innumerable  layers  of 


ha\in_.  the\  are  always,  however,  too  fine 

to  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye  .      These  edge's  make  so 
steps,  so   to  spc  I.  -e.  no,-    is    pro- 

duced bv  the  mutual  interference  of  the-  rays  of  liuht 
reflected  from  these  thousaiulsof  angles.  |-'.>r  their 
',  or  lustre,  as  distinguished  from  //•/</<  ••f'Y/HY,  pearls 
arc-  ind'-bted  to  their  being  oomp..-ed  of  thin  la\.rs. 
which  allow  lijit  t..  pass  through  them,  \\hile  their 
rous  surface  -  dis]  .  r  e  and  r.  tic  ct  tin-  h-_-ht  in  -ia-h 
a  manner  that  it  returns  and  min-_l.-s  \\ith  that  which 
is  directly  reflected  fr-m  the  exterior.  The  thinner 
and  more  tratisparc-nt  t  lie  c.  .list  itin-nt  layers,  th..-  moi-e 
perfect  is  tin-  lustre  K  Vnnuls  N;it  II:-' 

Ki  I).  1- 

Th,-  ininii  diate  occasion  of  tin-  production  ,.f  a  pc-arl 
api'.-ars  to  be  always  the  presence  of  some  extraneous 
-iib.-tanoe,  -lic-h  as  a  urain  of  -and.  an  egg  eitln-r  of  tin- 
mollusc  ,>r  of  some  otln-r  animal,  some  parasitic'  in- 
--.  (,r  the  siliceous  -h>-!l  of  one  of  the  Utatoinaceii 
mi  uhich  the  oyster  f.-eds.  Ib  no-  pearls  may  be  arti- 
ticiallv  educed  bv  in-ertin^  foreign  matters  pn.p.  rly 
shaped  and  fastened  inside  the  shell. 

Though   pearl-fisheries  have  been  established   at    vn 
part-  ..f   the  world,  yet    the   most    |i|'odiicti ve   are 

-till      those     \\hic-h      have      bec-ll     \\'orked     tVolll     alltiipl'lty. 

The  annual  produi f  tin-   I'.ahrc-in    bank      tin-   anei.-nt 

Tylos  i-  set  down  at  from  A'^IKI.OIKI  to  L'-J  lo.oou. 
The  fishery  near  Cape  Comorin  probably  tin-  P.-rimtda 
..f  1'linv.  yield.-d  to  tin-  Hi-it  i-h  government  in  1>o7i 
a  m-t  revenue  ..i  8l,l']7  star-pagodas.  That  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ceylon  i-  however  stated  to  be  tin- 
noln--t  of  all:  it  i.-  a  m..n..p..lv  in  tin-  hands  ,,f  tin- 
I'.rit  ish  government,  but  we  have  no  statistics  of  its 
actual  value. 

The      fullest      details     of     the      pearl    li-l|e  TV     are     those 

U'iveli  of  this  last  by  Captain  Pen-ival  Hist,  of Ci 
bv  Dr.  Kelaart  in  his  AY/;y,  <  of  the  same,  and  by  Dr. 
.Me. bins  in  his  -vin-ral  iv-um.'  of  tin-  subject  (Diccchtcn 
.  II -ui,l..  I-:,;)  The  tir-t-nann  d  author  has  drawn  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  scene  which  tin-  Hay  of  Condatehv 
presents  durin-'  the  season  of  tin-  ti-ln-ry.  "This 
desert  and  barren  -pot  is  at  that  time  converted  into 
a  scene;  which  exceeds,  in  novelty  ami  variety,  almost 
anythiuLT  I  ever  witnessed:  several  thousands  uf  people, 
of  different  colours,  countries,  caste's,  and  occupations, 
continually  passing  and  n-passin^  in  a  busy  crowd: 
the  vast  numbers  of  small  tents  and  huts  erected  on  the 
shore,  \\ith  the  ba/aar  or  market-place  before  them: 
the-  multitude  of  boats  ivtiirniii'j;  in  the  afternoon  from 
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the  pearl-banks,  some  of  them  laden  with  riches;  the 
anxious  expecting  countenances  of  the  boat-owners, 
while  the  boats  are  approaching  the  shore,  and  the 
eagerness  and  avidity  with  which  they  run  to  them  when 
arrived,  in  hopes  of  a  rich  cargo;  the  vast  numbers  of 
jewellers,  brokers,  merchants,  of  all  colours  and  all 
descriptions,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who  are  occu- 
pied in  some  way  or  other  with  the  pearls,  some  sepa- 
rating and  assorting  them,  others  weighing  and  ascer- 
taining their  number  and  value,  while  others  are 
hawking  them  about  or  drilling  and  boring  them  for 
future  use  -all  these  circumstances  tend  to  impress 
the  mind  with  the  value  and  importance  of  that  object 
which  can  of  itself  create  this  scene."  [p.  11.  c;.J 

PEDAHEL  [prcsernd  of  (,t,d\.  A  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  the  sou  of  Ammihud,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  tribe  in  the  work  of  dividing  the  land 
of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  Nu.  xxxiv.  2s. 

PEDAI'AH  [prcsc rrul  <>f  .Ithnrtih].  Apparently  a 
pretty  common  name  among  the  covenant- people  in 
later  times,  but  with  few  exceptions  found  only  in  the 
genealogical  lists:  the  father  of  Zebudah.  who  was 
mother  to  Jehoiakim,  ->K\.  xxiii.  :;o;  the  father  of  Joel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  i  ch.  xxvii.  2<>;  a  son  of  Jeconiah, 
and  brother  of  Shealtiel,  i  cii.  iii.  18;  a  son  of  Parosh. 
Ke.  iii.  25;  a  priest  who  stood  beside  Ezra  when  he  read 
the  law.  No.  viii.  4:  also  of  a  Benjamite,  and  a  Levite, 

Ne.  xi.  7;  xiii.  13. 

PE'KAH  [open-eyed].  The  son  of  Remaliah.  and 
a  captain  in  the  army  of  Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel,  who 
conspired  against  his  master,  slew  him,  and  seized  the 
throne.  It  was  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom,  when  everything  was  verging  to  destruction; 
and  though  Pekah  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
energy,  and  held  the  throne  for  twenty  years,  yet  he 
failed  to  establish  a  ruling  dynasty,  and  was  himself  in 
turn  supplanted  by  a  conspirator — the  last  Israelitish 
king,  Hoshea.  The  tribe  to  which  Pekah  belonged  is 
not  given;  but  as  in  his  conspiracy  and  successful  usur- 
pation he  appears  to  have  been  assisted  by  fifty  Gilead- 
ites,  2  Ki.  xv.  25,  the  probability  is  that  he  belonged  to 
that  region,  and  was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  his  reign 
was  the  league  he  entered  into  with  Rezin,  king  of 
Damascus,  to  drive  the  house  of  David  from  the  throne 
of  Judah,  and  divide  the  territory  between  them.  The 
precise  period  when  this  league  was  formed  is  not  stated; 
but,  if  entered  into  before  the  death  of  Jotham,  which 
is  probable,  2Ki.  xv.  37,  it  was  only  when  the  weak  son  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  came  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Pekah's  own  reign,  that  it  began  pro- 
perly to  be  put  in  force,  2  Ki.  xvi.  1,5.  The  league  failed 
in  regard  to  its  great  object — the  entire  overthrow  and 
dispossession  of  the  king  of  Judah;  but  it  succeeded  in 
bringing  such  troubles  upon  him  as  threatened  for  a 
time  to  carry  all  before  it.  So  many  as  120,000  are 
said  in  2  Ch.  xxviii.  6  to  have  been  slain  by  Pekah  in 
one  day,  and  200,000  men,  women,  and  children  carried 
captives,  who,  however,  on  the  entreaty  of  the  prophet 
Oded,  were  again  dismissed.  Elath,  also,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  was  taken  by  the  Syrians,  and  remained  in  their 
possession,  2  Ki.  xvi.  6.  The  calamities  which  thus  befell 
Judah  were  designed  as  a  chastisement  for  their  sins, 
and  in  particular  for  the  gross  idolatry  which  had  begun 
to  be  practised  by  Ahaz.  But  instead  of  seeing  the 
hand  of  God  in  them,  and  returning  from  his  false 
confidences  to  put  his  trust  only  in  the  name  of  Jeho- 


PEKOD 

vah,  he  called  to  his  aid  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
who  readily  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Syria,  and,  while  he  laid  heavy 
exactions  upon  Judah,  he  at.  the  same  time  distressed 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel,  and  made  successful 
incursions  into  their  territories.  The  districts  of  Gilead 
and  Galilee  are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  sus- 
tained great  loss  by  these  incursions.  2  Ki.  xv.  20.  And 
closely  ensuing  upon  them,  or  amid  the  confusion  and 
disturbance  occasioned  by  them.  Hoshea,  the  son  of 
Elali,  conspired  against  Pekah,  and  brought  his  reign 
to  a  sudden  termination.  He  was  the  eighteenth  king 
of  Israel,  and  his  reign  comprises  the  period  B.r. 
75S-73S. 

The  league  between  Pekah  and  Rezin  is  further  re- 
markable as  furnishing  the  occasion  which  called  forth 
the  singular  predictions  of  Isaiah,  in  ch.  vii.  of  his 
I  writings.  Their  object  was  twofold — partly  to  assure 
;  the  house  of  David,  then  represented  by  Ahaz,  that  the 
lea-ue  should  fail  of  its  object,  and  partly  to  reprove 
that  house  for  its  dreadful  defections,  and  forewarn  it 
of  the  sore  calamities  ivadv  to  overtake  it — though 
still  God's  covenant  with  it  should  stand.  The  former 
I  result  was  to  happen,  because  the  parties  in  question 
were  leaguing  together  to  overthrow  a  divine  purpose, 
viz.  to  substitute  for  a  son  of  David  on  the  throne  of 
Judah  a  creature  of  their  own,  the  son  of  Tabeal;  a 
design  which  could  not  prosper,  as  Pekah  and  Rezin 
were  but  mortal  powers,  and  their  capitals,  Samaria 
and  Damascus,  were  mere  earthly  cities;  while  Jeru- 
salem still  was  the  seat  of  the  heavenly  King,  and  Jeho- 
vah's faithfulness  was  pledged  to  defend  it,  ver.  T-&. 
But  the  remaining  part  of  the  prophet's  message  cuts 
like  a  drawn  sword  against  Ahaz— tells  him  that  God 
would  indeed  fulfil  his  covenant  with  the  house  of 
David,  by  bringing  forth  in  his  own  time  from  a  virgin 
the  Immanuel,  who  should  order  the  kingdom  and 
establish  it  for  ever,  ver.  11  compared  with  ch.  ix.  C,  7,  but  that 
sweeping  desolations  should  meanwhile  pass  over  him 
and  his  house  and  kingdom,  primarily  through  the  very 
power  he  was  calling  in  to  assist  him,  and  that  the 
destined  restoration  should  have  to  proceed  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  prostration  and  ruin. 

PEKAHIAH  [u-hosc  eyes  Jekorah  opened].  The  son 
and  successor  of  Menahem  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  who, 
after  a  short  and  worthless  reign  of  two  years,  was  slain 
by  Pekah,  one  of  his  captains,  2Ki.  xv.  23-25.  His  reign 
belongs  to  the  years  B.C.  700-7^8,  and  is  distinguished 
by  no  memorable  event. 

PE'KOD  fii~2,  visitation,  appointment,  punishment], 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  used  in  Je.  1.  21 
as  a  figurative  designation  of  Babylon,  of  which  Mera- 
thaim  is  another  in  the  clause  immediately  preceding: 
it  seems  to  denote  the  region  of  Babylon  as  peculiarly 
doomed  to  the  visitation  of  judgment.  But  in  Eze. 
xxiii.  23,  it  occurs  without  any  reference  of  this  kind, 
simply  as  one  of  several  epithets  which  the  prophet 
couples  with  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans:  "  Pekod 
and  Shoa  and  Koa,"  for  the  purpose  apparently  of 
rendering  his  description  more  specific.  Gesenius  (Thcs.) 
takes  it  here  as  applied  to  Babj'lon  in  the  sense  of  prcr- 
fcctus,  having  official  appointment  or  prefecture  from 
God;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Ezekiel,  whose  writ- 
ings frequently  lean  on  those  of  Jeremiah,  simply 
adopted  an  expression  from  these  which  had  already 
obtained  a  certain  currency,  and  which  served  to  lend 
additional  particularity  to  his  description. 
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PELAI'AH  [distinyui^icd  of  Jchoval].  1.  A  priest  |  interfere  with  their  perching  on  trees,  in  which  habit 
of  some  distinction  in  the  clays  of  Ezra,  who  botli  they  are  somewhat  peculiar  among  swimming  birds, 
assisted  him  in  expounding  the  law,  and  afterwards  They  are  all  vigorous  and  successful  fishers,  and  are 
signed,  along  with  many  others,  the  covenant,  Ne.  via.  7;  [  remarkable  for  voracity.  The  skin  which  extends  from 
x°io  '2.  A  descendant  of  David,  son  of  Elioenai,  the  throat  between  the  rami  of  the  lower  mandible  is 
1CU  ...  „,  extensible,  and  this  structure  attains  its  highest  point 

PELATI'AH  [delinred  >>;/  JJiontli].     1.  A  captain     of  development  in  the  true  pelicans,  and  especially  in 
or  leader  of  the  Simeonites,  who,  along  with  some  others,     the  species  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  in  which 
headed  a  band  of  five  hundred,  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah,  and  pursuing  after  the  Amah-kites  in  Mount  Seir, 
who  had  been  already  smitten,  took  possession  of  their 
territory.  1  Ch.  iv.  42, 4:;.     2.  A  prince  of  the  people,  in  tin- 
days  of  Ezekiel,  son  of  Benaiah.      (In  the  original  the 
name  is  given  more  fully  Pclatjalin.)     In  one  of  the 
prophet's  visions,  ch  xi.,  he  appeared  as  one  of  twenty- 
five  men,  designated  leaders  of  mischief,  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  and  against  whom  he 
pronounces    a   doom   of    judgment.      Pelatiah   is  even 
represented  as  dying  while  the  prophet  spake,  ver.  i:>,  as 
a  palpable  proof  that  Jehovah  was  no  longer  going  to 
deliver,   but   to   jud^e.      3.   One   of   the  heads   of   the 
people,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah.  N 
4.  A  son  of   Hananiah,  and   grandson 
it'll,  iii.  21. 

PE'LEG  [dirt*;,,,,].  One  of  the  sons  of  Kh,-r,  tin- 
sixth  in  descent  from  Noah,  by  the  line  of  Sin-in,  and 
memorable  from  the  circumstance  that  "  in  his  days 
the  earth  was  divided,"  Go.  x.  uii,  from  which  he  got  the 
name  of  Peleg.  The  notice  seems  to  relate  to  the  moiv 
marked  separation  of  the  descendants  of  Noah  into  dis- 
tinct tribes,  with  a  view  to  so  many  local  settlements. 


which  took  place  shortly  after  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel. 

PEL'ETH  [.-T2  (*ic!ft?),  or  I'AI.TII.  LXX.  <Pa\</)]- 
The  name  of  two  individuals  of  whom  nothing  of 
consequence  is  known,  namely,  1.  a  Ifeuhenite.  tl 


the  distended  pouch  is  capable  of  holding  ten  (marts  of 
water.  The  use  of  this  mcmbrance  is  that  of  a  reser- 
voir for  the  temporary  retention  of  the  ii.-hcs  which  are 
captured:  enabling  the  bird  to  dispose  of  the  super- 
fluous quantity  for  its  own  future  consumption,  or  for 
the  need  of  its  sitting  mate  and  young,  ''in  feeding 
the  nestlings  -  and  the  male  is  said  to  supply  the  wants 


father  of  On,   one   of  the  accomplices  of  Dathan  and     of  the  female  when  sitting  in  the  same  manner— the 


under  mandible  is  pressed  against  the  neck  and  breast, 
to  assist  the  bird  in  disgorging  the  contents  of  its  ca- 
pacious pouch,  and  during  this  action  the  red  nail  of 
tin-  upper  mandible  would  appear  t 


me   in  contact 


Abiram,  Nu.xvi.i-.  and  2.  a  .lew.  named  amon^  the 
descendants  of  Jerahmeel,  the  great-grandson  of 
Judah,  lCh.ii.33.  [n.  II.  W.] 

PELETHITES.     >Vf  CIIERKTIHTKS. 

PELICAN  [r*»£,  kaath].  There  seems  a  general  with  the  breast,  thus  laying  the  foundation,  in  all  pro- 
agreement  among  commentators  that  the  kanth  is  the  Lability,  for  the  fable  that  the  pelican  nourishes  her 
pelican  (l\lminns  o>incrotaln*).  Out  of  the  five  oc-  young  with  her  blood,  and  for  the  attitude  in  which 
currences  of  the  word,  the  LXX.  twice  render  it  so,  the  imagination  of  painters  has  placed  the  bird  in  books 
Le.  xi.  18;  Ps.  cii.  6,  onceby  KaTapa/CTTjs,  perhaps  thegannet,  'of  emblems,  &.<.-.,  with  the  blood  spirting  from  the 
or  the  cormorant,  but  certainly  one  of  the  Pdcmnidir,  '  wounds  made  by  the  terminating  nail  of  the  upper 
De.  xiv.  17;  once  by  "birds,"  &pvta.  Is.  xxxiv.  11;  and  once  mandible  into  the  gaping  mouths  of  her  offspring 


by  "chameleons,"'  xa/icuXe'ocres,  Zup.  ii.  it.    The  Hebrew 
name    is    supposed    to   be    an    imitation   of   the  harsh 


^nny  Cyclop,  art.  iviecunidie). 
The  pelican  is  common  in  South-eastern  Europe  and 


clangour  of  its  note,  which  is  thought  to  resemble  the     Western  Asia.      IVLm  says  it  is  frequent  in  the  lakes 


braying  of  an  ass,  a  resemblance  which  is  commemor- 
ated in  the  specific  name  onocrotalus,  given  to  the  old- 
world  pelican  by  naturalists.  Others  however  find  the 


jf  Egypt  and  Judea.  Passing  the  plain  of  Roma, 
which  is  half-a-day's  journey  from  Jerusalem,  he  saw- 
pelicans  flying  in  pairs  like  swans  above  his  head, 


etymon  of    the  word  in  a  root  signifying   "to  throw  ,  rather  low,  and  adds  that  they  are  occasionally  seen  in 
up"  (see  Pr.  xxvi.  11,  where  it  is  used  for  vomitinu  .     large  Hocks.      I  lass.  -Iquist  saw  it  in  Egypt,  ami  P.uck- 


supposing  it,  not  improbably,  to  allude  to  the  habit 
which  the  bird  has  of  bringing  the  fishes  back  into  the 
mouth,  which  it  appears  to  have  swallowed,  but  which 
really  have  been  deposited  in  the  capacious  pouch 
beneath  its  beak.  This  action  is  very  much  like  that 


of  vomitin 

The  pelican  is  a  lar 


water- fowl,  constituting  the 


ingham  in  Svria.     The  Arabs  call  it  "the  river  camel." 
The   species   is   depicted    in   the   paintings  of   ancient 


Desert  islands,  and  rocky  shores  remote  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  are  selected  as  the  breeding  places  of  the 
pelican,  whence  perhaps  the  epithet 
ness  "  is  attached  to  it  by  the  psalmist. 


f  the  wilder- 
Col.  II.  Smith 

type  of  a  family  which  have  the  hind  toe  united  with     however  thinks  that   not   a   normal  but  an  accidental 
the  others  by  a  common  web.      Notwithstanding  this     condition  is  glanced  at — a  pelican  which  has  placed  her 

nest  on  a  lake  that  has  since  dried  tip.      The  instinct 
of  the  bird,  however,    would   prevent   such  a  contin- 


perfect  development  of  the  natatorial  structure,  they 
are  good  fliers,  and   the  form  of  their  feet  does  not 
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gency,  and,  even  if  it  occurred,  the  power  of  wing  of  the 
parent  birds  would  easily  remedy  it.  Probably  nothing- 
more  is  intended,  either  in  Ps.  cii.  ti,  or  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11. 
than  utter  desolation  and  solitude  as  regards  i/uiii.  Lon- 
don or  Paris  must  become  utterly  desolate  before  the 
pelican  could  lie  at  home  in  the  midst  of  it.  [P.  n.  (;.] 

PEL'LA,  a  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  on 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  i.e.  north  Gilead,  not  far  from 
Jabesh-Gilead.  The  place  is  not  named  in  the  Bible, 
but  the  district  of  "Deeapolis,"  or  ten  cities,  of  which 
Pella  was  one,  is  mentioned  in  Mat.  iv.  ~2~>;  Mar.  v.  20; 
vii.  31.  That  district  must  have  extended  round  to 
the  south-east  as  well  as  to  the  east  and  north-east  of 
the  Sra  of  ( lalH'-o.  ( Jcrasa,  ( !adara.  ami  Hippos,  three 
cities  of  the  Deeapolis,  lay  to  the  south-east  of  that 
sea,  and  Pella  is  mentioned  with  these  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  ii.  18,  i) .  \  'ella  must  therefore  have  been  somewhere 
in  that  direction.  Kusebius  and  Jerome  say  that  it 
was  six  miles  from  Jabesh-Gilead,  on  the  road  over  the 
mountains  from  Gerasa  to  Bethshan,  and  twenty -one 
miles  north  of  Amathus,  now  Amiite/i,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok  with  the  Jordan.  The  name  of 
Jabesh  is  still  retained  in  Wad;/  Ytihe*,  or  the  valley  of 
Jabesh,  which  comes  down  from  Jefjcl  AjlAn,  or  the 
mountains  of  northern  Gilead,  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  and  enters  the  Glior,  or  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  below  the  latitude  of 
Bethshan.  Jabesh-Gilead  no  doubt  lay  somewhere 
within  or  upon  that  valley.  The  only  ancient  site  with 
ruins  within  that  valley,  and  011  the  old  road  from 
Bethshan  to  Gerasa,  is  one  called  Ed-  Deir,  on  a  height, 
on  the  south  side  of  WM/I/  Yelbex,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Kefr-AbU — Arbel  of  Jerome,  and  Arbela  of  Euse- 
bius,  in  the  borders  of  Pella.  This,  i.e.  L'd-Deir,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (see  Robinson's 

Lat.  Bible  Kes.  p.  31!>;  Van  clc  Velde's  Palest,  vol.  ii.  p.  Sol').    Ill  early 

times  a  convent  possibly  stood  on  the  site  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  or  a  convent  may  have  been  the  last  building 
that  remained;  hence  probably  the  name  of  Ed- 1  hi  f, 
or  "the  convent,"  called  perhaps  at  first  ''the  convent 
of  Jabesh-Gilead,"  and  afterwards  simply  "the  con- 
vent," meaning  the  convent  of  Yabes  or  Jabesh. 
About  two  hours  or  6  miles  from  Ed- Deir,  on  the  old 
road  to  Bethshan,  and  about  21  miles  north  of  Amnteh, 
on  an  elevated  plateau  in  the  side  of  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  immediately  above  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  that  plain,  almost 
directly  opposite  to,  or  to  the  east  of,  Bethshan,  and 
immediately  above  SAkAt  or  ancient  Succoth  in  the 
plain  below,  is  an  ancient  site  with  extensive  ruins, 
called  TubAkut  Feihel,  or  TAbAkat  Fehih,  as  Dr.  Thom- 
son's Arab  guide  called  it,  who  insisted  upon  this  being 
the  true  name  (see  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  p.  450).  This 
no  doubt  is  Pella.  The  Arabs  pronounce  it  FeUei,  or 
Felah,  as  they  have  no  p  in  their  language,  and  use  /  or 
6  for  p.  The  place  is  described  by  Porter  as  a  low  flat 
tell,  in  a  nook  among  higher  hills,  having  around  it  011 
the  north,  west,  and  south  a  narrow  plain,  with  a 
ravine  on  its  south  side  intersecting  the  plain.  The 
tell  and  a  part  of  the  plain  are  covered  with  ruins — 
veritable  remains  of  an  ancient  and  important  city. 
Columns  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  order  were 
observed  by  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818.  Portions  of 
the  walls  are  still  standing,  and  the  line  of  streets  here 
and  there  traceable.  Among  the  ruins  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Christian  church.  The  plain  stands  out 
like  a  terrace  in  the  side  of  the  mountains;  hence  its 


modern  name,  TAbAkeit  Faliel,  or  TAbAkat  Felah,  "the 
Terrace  of  Pella"  (see  Porter's  Handbook, p.  318;  Van  deVelde's 

Palest,  vol.  ii.  p.  3;").";  Robinson's  Lat.  B.  R.  p.  tfjo). 

The  origin  of  Pella,  like  thaf  of  Gerasa,  is  not  known. 
But  it  is  said  that  some  Macedonian  veterans  from  the 
armies  of  Alexander  the  ( Ireat  settled  there  under  the 
Seleuciihe,  and  named  their  new  home  after  Pella  of 
Macedon.  Fahel,  or  Ftlnh,  however,  may  be  the  form 
of  an  earlier  Arabic  or  Hebrew  name,  which  the  Greeks 
converted  into  Pella.  The  place  was  taken  by  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  in  the  year  B.C.  218  (Polyb.  v.  70, 12).  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Jews  under  Alexander 
Jannsens,  because  the  inhabitants  refused  to  conform 
to  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  i~>,  -0. 
It  was  built  however  again,  and  afterwards  taken  by 
Pompey,  who  restored  it  to  its  former  inhabitants  (Ant. 
xiv.  4,  4) ;  and  it  finally  became  the  head  or  capital  of  a 
toparchy  or  district.  But  what  makes  Pella  specially 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  it  formed  the  refuge  and 
home  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  during  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  that  city  by  the  Koinans.  The  dis- 
ciples had  been  directed  by  their  divine  Master  to 
"flee  into  the  mountains,''  Mat.  xxiv.  1C;  and  to  this  place 
in  the  mountains  of  Cilead,  we  are  told,  they  retired 
(see  Kuseb.  Eecles.  Hist.  iii.  a).  If  the  name  of  the  place  be 
of  Hebrew  origin,  its  meaning  would  be,  hidden,  secret, 
wonderful,  st  ver,  *</  >//>art,  escape,  or  deliverance,  and  a 
very  suitable  description  would  it  be,  as  if  it  had  been 
providentially  intended  by  anticipation,  of  the  Jtidtii;/- 
phice  of  the  Lord's  people,  where  his  hidden  ones  dwelt 
in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  were  safe 
until  the  calamities  of  those  times  were  overjlast;  wlirv 
the  secret  of  the  Lord  was  with  them  that  feared  him, 
and  his  dealings  with  them  so  wonderful ';  where  he 
severed  between  his  servants  and  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
and  set  apart  the  godly  for  himself;  and  where  they 
that  escaped  out  of  Jacob,  the  remnant  that  was  to 
inherit  his  holy  mountains,  found  elelieerunce.  What 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  must  then  have  ascended 
from  this  spot!  How  dear  must  Pella  be  to  every 
Christian  traveller !  What  an  interesting  spot  to  visit ! 
The  view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  the  place  is 
very  charming,  and  the  waters  of  Pella  are  celebrated. 
In  the  ravine  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  or  tell  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  fountain,  which  sends  forth  a  fine, 
clear,  and  copious  stream  down  the  valley  called  Wad;/ 
Matiz,  or  the  valley  of  the  banana  or  plantain,  now  full 
of  tamarisks  and  oleanders,  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan. 
The  fountain  is  of  such  copiousness  as  to  show  it  at 
once  to  be  the  famous  fountain  of  Pella,  spoken  of  by 
ancient  authors.  The  writer,  when  once  he  crossed 
this  stream,  clown  below  where  it  issues  out  of  the 
mountains  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  before  Pella 
had  been  discovered,  and  admired  the  abundance  and 
clearness  of  the  water,  exclaimed,  ' '  This  must  be  the 
waters  of  Pella;  this  must  come  from  Pella!"  Pliny 
speaks  of  Pella  as  "  aquis  dives,"  rich  or  abounding  in 
water;  and  so  it  is  found  to  be.  Here  at  Pella  the 
words  of  the  prophet  were  literally  fulfilled:  "  Behold, 
my  servants  (the  believing  part  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
the  disciples  and  followers  of  Jesus)  shall  eat,  but  ye 
(the  unbelieving  part,  the  rest,  as  a  nation,  as  a  people) 
shall  be  hungry;  behold,  my  servants  shall  drink,  but 
ye  shall  be  thirsty:  behold,  my  servants  shall  rejoice, 
but  ye  shall  be  ashamed;  behold,  my  servants  shall  sing 
for  joy  of  heart,  but  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart, 
and  shall  howl  for  vexation  of  spirit.  And  ye  shall 
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leave  your  name  for  a  curse  unto  my  chosen;  for  the 
Lord  God  shall  slay  thee,  and  call  his  servants  by  an- 
other name,''  Is.  Ixv.  13-15.  Inference  is  clearly  made  in 
this  chapter  to  apostolic  times,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  introduction  of  the 
Gentiles  is  evidently  spoken  of  in  ver.  1 ;  the  rejection 
of  the  Jewish  people  as  a  nation,  and  the  cause  of  that 
rejection,  in  ver.  2-4;  the  character  of  the  Pharisees, 
more  especially  in  our  Lord's  time,  in  ver.  5;  the  Chris- 
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Bethabarah,  over  against  Nimrim.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Jabbok  is,  as  the  late  Mr.  Wilton  supposed 
(see  article  JOGBEHAH),  to  be  identified  with  the  more 
northerly  tributary  of  the  Jordan,  the  Yarmuk,  then 
the  position  of  Peniel  must,  of  course,  have  been  con- 
siderably farther  north.  The  grounds  for  determina- 
tion are  somewhat  narrow,  and  depend  chiefly  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  notices  of  Gideon's  rapid  pursuit  after 
Zeba  and  Zalmunna.  In  their  natural  import  these 


tian  part  of  the  nation,  the  believing  remnant  out  of  !  appear  to  indicate  a  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  a  route 
Jacob,  in  ver.  8,  9;  the  doom  of  the  unbelieving  nation  •  beyond  it,  farther  to  the  north  than  the  one  commonly 
in  ver.  12'  and  the  blessedness  of  the  believing  remnant,  assumed:  and  if  so,  since  IVnuel  was  one  of  the  places 


the  striking  contrast  presented  by  the  Christian  part 
at  Pella,  while  the  rest  at  Jerusalem  were  suffering  so 


passed,  some  light  would  be  incidentally  thrown  on  its 
position.      I  >ut  the  point  will  require  further  local  inves- 


tigation before  a  definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 
PENIN'NAH  [,;,nil  or  pearl].     One  of  the  wives 

of  Klkanah,  of  whom  we  know  simply  that  she  bore 
licving  part,  the  diseipl'-s.  were  called  by  tli>-  new  name  children  to  her  husband,  and  was  not  very  generous  in 
of  Christians,  and  the  name  of  a  ./-  n:  became  a  curse  and  her  bearing  toward  the  other  wife  Hannah,  i  s;l.  i. 


a  by- word  among  the  nations,   even  among  Christian 
people,  ver.  15.      It  was  then  that  the  new  dispensation 
was  introduced,  the  full  development  or  final   triumph     ami   th 
of  which  is  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  which 
describes  the  millennium. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  Pella  became  an 
episcopal  city,  but  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  and     The  penny,  '. 
deserted,  at  or  immediately  after  the  conqiie.-t  of  Syria     corresponded 
by  the  Saracens.  [.i.  H.| 

"PEL'ONITE  ['p'xn,  1/>f  />, /„„!(,}.  Apparently  a 
gentilic  name,  applied  to  two  of  David's  valiant  men. 
Helez  and  Ahijah,  i  ch.xi.-j:, ::r>.  "  Hele/.  the  I'elonite" 
is  again  mentioned  as  the  captain  of  one  of  the  twelve 
officers  who  presided  in  succession  over  the  monthly 
courses  of  military  service,  i  Ch.  xxvii.  10.  H«-  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Kphraim:  but  the  place  from  which  he 
derived  his  name  is  unknown.  in  '2  Sa.  \xiii.  ->>  he  is 
called  "  Hulez  the  Paltite "-  possibly  a  corruption  of 
the  text  for  Pel" mite.  And  in  the  same  list,  instead  of 
"Ahijah  the  IVloiiite."  we  have  "  Kliaiu  the  son  of 
Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,"  .'sa.  xxiii.  ::i. 

PEN.     >Vf  WHITIM;. 

PEN'IEL.  also  PKXTKL  [lleb.  w:?,  -N>:?.  f>i>-f  »f 
<ind\.  The  name  Driven  by  .lacob  to  the  place  where 
he  had  the  remarkable  vision  of,  and  struggle  with,  the 
angel  of  God's  presence,  before  meeting  with  his  brother.  Nothing  can  be  more  historically  interesting  than  such 
The  circumstance  itself,  and  the  significance  attaching  '•  a  series,  preserved  as  they  frequently  are  in  the  state 
to  it  in  Jacob's  personal  experience,  have  been  noticed  in  which  they  came  from  fhe  mint.  Few  important 
at  the  proper  place  (xcc  JACOB).  Having,  as  he  said.  '  events  are  unnoticed  on  these  coins:  and  had  we  no 
seen  God  face  to  face,  he  imposed  the  name  of  I'eniel,  other  documents,  we  could  almost  construct  a  "Roman 


PENNY.     The  name  of  a  coin:  the  word  is  used  in 
r  translation  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  5rivd.pi.ov 
Latin  ddtarii!.*.      I'nder  the  head   '•  MONEY" 
will  be  found  an  historical  account  of  this  as  well  as 
of  the  other  coins  used  among  the  Hebrews.  Greeks, 
Romans,    and    other   nations    mentioned   in  Scripture, 
the  denarius,  and  the   Sfiax/J-a,   which 
ith  it  in  the  Greek  monetary  system, 
made  the  chief  currency  of  the  Roman  empire.      The 
earlier  silver  denarii   were  struck  by  the  authority  of 
distinguished   families,  ami  bear  portraits  and  designs 
illustrative  of  Roman  history:  these  are  called  consular 
denarii.      After  the  time  of  Julius  Ca'sar,  they  present 
us  with  a  series  almost  unbroken  of  the  emperors,  toge- 
ther  with  many  of   their  wives,   sons,    "laughters,   and 
occasionally  of  their  fathers,  sifters,  and  brothers  also. 


God's  face,  upon  the  spot,  in  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
transaction.  Go.  xxxii.  :;o.  Why  immediately  afterwards, 
in  the  very  next  verse,  the  name  should  be  changed 
from  Peniel  to  Penuel.  is  unknown:  possibly  it  may 
have  arisen  from  this  latter  having  somehow  become 
the  common  form  of  the  word  in  the  popular  speech. 
Such,  at  least,  appears  to  have  been  the  case;  for,  when 
noticed  in  later  times,  Penuel  is  the  form  of  the  word, 
Ju.  viii.  ;i,  S;  i  Ki.  xii.  2.').  It  would  seem  from  the  latter  of 
the  two  passages  referred  to,  that  Penuel  ultimately 
became  not  only  a  town,  but  a  place  of  considerable 
importance;  as  it  was  one  of  the  towns  said  to  have 
been  built  or  fortified  by  Jeroboam.  Its  precise  situa- 
tion, however,  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  If  the 
Jabbok,  on  the  south  of  which  it  stood,  were,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  the  modern  Zerka,  or  Zurka,  then 
it  must  have  lain  somewhere  on  the  road  toward  Ger- 
ash  and  Ramoth-Gilead,  not  far  from  the  great  ford 


history  from    these    unerring    ami    abundant    recon 


Most  Roman  denarii  hear  their  date  by  giving  the 
year  of  the  reigning  emperor's  tribunitian  power  or 
consulate,  or  the  number  of  times  which  he  had  been 
saluted  emperor;  in  some  cases  by  all  these.  The  penny 
best  known  to  ordinary  students  of  Scripture  is  that  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  of  which  a  representation  is  here  given. 
It  bears  the  head  of  the  sagacious  but  cruel  and  suspi- 
cious emperor,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Tiberius, 
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seated  in  a  cnrule  chair,  and  with  a  legend  denoting  the 
date  in  the  way  already  described. 

The  denarius  was  the  usual  day's  wage  of  an  agricul- 
tural labourer;  it  is  alluded  to  in  this  sense  in  the  par- 
able of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard:  "Didst  them  not 
agree  with  me  for  a  penny?"  Mat.  xx.  2,  i.'i.  Hence  the 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  which  proclamation  is 
made  that  a  measure  (xoivi£)  of  wheat  should  lie  sold 
for  a  penny,  and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny, 
Re.  vi.  o,  does  not  denote,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  period 
of  abundance,  for  the  eluenix  was  the  measure  of  wheat 
<•<niMd.Tt.-d  necessary  for  a  man's  sustenance,  as  the 
denarius  was  the  usual  aim  unit  of  his  gain.  The  state 
of  things  therefore  indicated  by  this  passage  is  one 
rather  of  scarcity,  when  a  man's  labour  would  be  just 
sufficient  to  provide  him  with  food,  than  of  plenty:  and 
the  command  "not  to  hurt  tin;  oil  and  the  wine," 
appears  as  the  mitigation  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  period  of  famine. 

This  explanation  applied  to  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  denarius 
would  pay  for  the  ordinary  accommodation  of  an  inn 
for  a  day;  two  days  might  be  supposed  to  elapse  before 
the  Samaritan  would  be  on  his  return,  supposing  his 
journey  to  extend  no  further  than  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  and  back. 

The  penny  gradually  decreased  in  value  till  it  became 
a  piece  weighing  twenty-four  grains,  at  which  rate,  or 
very  near  it,  it  continued  in  this  country  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  It  has  since  then  diminished,  till,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  reduced  to  seven  grains  of  silver,  and 
is  no  longer  in  circulation.  As  the  half  penny  and  its 
fourth  had  their  place  in  the  Roman  monetary  system, 
so  have  they  in  our  own;  and  there  is  a  common  notion 
that  previously  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  penny 
was  struck  with  a  deep  indented  cross,  so  that  it  might 
easily  be  broken  into  four  parts.  For  this  notion  there 
is  no  ground.  [n.  c — s.] 

PENTATEUCH.  This  term  does  not  occur  in  the 
inspired  word  of  God  itself;  but  like  many  other  of  the 
titles  of  the  books,  it  has  commended  itself  to  universal 
approval,  as  a  suitable  and  convenient  name  for  the  five 
books  of  Moses  treated  as  a  whole.  For  an  account  of 
these  books  individually  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
several  articles  upon  them:  the  present  article  is  re- 
stricted to  the  consideration  of  matters  in  regard  to 
which  the  individual  books  must  be  viewed  in  com- 
bination. 

I.  Meaning  of  the  name. — Pentateuch  is  properly  a 
Greek  adjective,  "in  five  volumes,  or  divisions,"  which 
is  found  so  far  back  as  in  the  works  of  Origen,  and  even 
a  little  earlier,  in  the  Latin  father  Tertullian.  "The 
five  books  of  Moses,"  an  expression  also  found  in  early 
writers,  is  little  else  than  a  translation  of  this,  with  the 
addition  of  the  author's  name:  and  the  rabbins  have 
used  the  quaint  title,  "  the  five  fifths  of  the  law."  It 
is  this  name,  however,  "the  law,"  and  more  fully, 
"the  book  of  the  law,"  and  "the  book  of  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  or  of  God,"  and  "the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses,"  and  "the  book  of  Moses,"  and  "the  law  of 
Moses,"  which  for  obvious  reasons,  on  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enlarge,  occur  in  Scripture  itself.  One  of 
these,  "  the  book  of  the  law,"  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch 
itself,  De.  xxviij.  61;  xxix.  21;  xxx.  10;  xxxi.  20.  The  shorter 
name,  "the  Law,"  is  that  which  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  to  distinguish  this  fundamental  portion  from  the 
other  two  great  divisions  of  the  volume,  which  are  named 


respectively  "  the  Prophets"  and  "the  [other]  Writ- 
ings," or  perhaps  "the  Psalms,"  see  Lu.  xxiv.  44.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  written  on  the  question  at  what  time 
this  division  into  five  parts  took"  place:  but  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  has  been  given  other  than  the  simplest  of 
all,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  author.  The  first  book, 
Genesis,  is  plainly  an  introduction  to  the  rest;  and  the 
last,  Deuteronomy,  equally  plainly  occupies  a  position 
different  from  the  preceding  four,  to  which  it  might  be 
regarded  as  an  appendix.  The  three  intermediate  books 
have  perhaps  a  closer  inter- connection:  yet  the  middle 
one,  Leviticus,  is  particularly  sharply  separated  from 
the  one  preceding  and  the  one  following,  as  well  by  its 
subject-matter  as  by  its  opening  and  closing  sentences. 
The  name  Pentateuch  ought  therefore  to  be  considered 
a  very  happy  description,  which  is  taken  from  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  work,  and  not  from  a  mere 
incidental  feature  appearing  on  the  surface. 

II.  Plan. — There  is  a  plan  which  the  writer  had  in 
his  mind,  and  which  he  steadily  kept  before  him 
throughout  the  great  work  with  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  gives  some  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the  pri- 
meval condition  of  man,  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  world  and  of  (Jod's  dealings  with  it,  and  some 
sketches  of  the  patriarchal  period ;  yet  only  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  detailed  history  of  the  church  of  God  set 
up  in  Israel.  Everything  which  goes  before  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  display  of  God's  purpose  of  grace;  whe- 
ther in  the  events  of  providence  which  made  a  practical 
revelation  of  it,  or  in  the  religious  ordinances  by  which 
these  events  were  to  be  kept  in  remembrance,  and  the 
principles  involved  in  them  were  to  be  made  prominent, 
until  they  should  conduct  the  world  back  to  God  and  leave 
a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse.  And  whatever  had  been 
briefly,  and  as  it  were  in  outline,  represented  in  earlier 
times,  was  gathered  together  and  represented  anew,  only 
more  vividly,  more  comprehensively,  and  more  for- 
mally, in  the  history  of  the  redemption  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  and  in  the  S3rstem  of  institutions  of  worship 
established  among  them  in  the  wilderness.  See  as  to 
this  Fairbairn's  Tt/polor/y,  especially  books  ii.  and  iii. 
From  first  to  last  it  is  the  purpose  of  divine  grace,  and 
the  means  for  applying  it  effectually  in  the  world,  for 
making  it  more  and  more  fully  known,  and  preserving 
it  in  the  memory  of  individuals  and  in  that  of  the  com- 
munity, that  is  set  before  the  reader.  The  order 
which  pervades  the  book  and  manifests  its  unity  is  not 
indeed  tediously  formal  and  monotonous. 

1.  Chiefly,  however,  it  is  cJironolor/iral  order,  the  sim- 
plest of  all,  and  that  which  might  be  expected  to  be 
predominant  in  a  book  which  is  in  a  large  measure  his- 
torical. This  characteristic  has  been  noticed  already  in 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  two  books  of  Genesis  and 
Deuteronomy  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Ln  like 
manner  the  story  of  the  family  of  Abraham  expands, 
when  we  come  to  Exodus,  into  that  of  the  people  of 
Israel:  first,  enslaved  Israel  attains  to  redemption,  and 
next,  redeemed  Israel  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
its  Lord,  who  meets  his  people,  delivers  his  law  of  life 
to  them,  and  instructs  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle  in 
the  midst  of  them.  The  book  of  Leviticus  contains 
scarcely  any  history;  and,  as  has  been  also  observed,  is 
occupied  with  the  rules  for  the  service  of  God  in  this 
tabernacle:  it  is  the  code  for  the  spiritual  life  of  Israel 
as  the  congregation  of  the  Lord — a  code  published 
almost  at  once,  and  in  a  form  substantially  complete. 
The  fourth  book,  that  of  Numbers,  resumes  the  thread  of 
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the  history,  and  conducts  the  redeemed  and  consecrated  discussion  here:  and  there  are  not  wantim-  reasons  in 
and  organized  host  from  Mount  Sinai  through  the  our  day  for  giving  a  fuller  view  of  the  discussion  than 
wilderness  to  the  Land  of  Promise;  including  further  has  been  usual  in  works  like  the  present  though  our 
legislation,  of  which  they  stood  in  need  if  they  were  to  limits  oblige  us  to  aim  at  the  .greatest  possible  conden- 
take  a  suitable  place  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  i  sation.  The  question  to  be  discussed  is  P,v  whom 
2.  Yet  obviously  this  book  is  not  a  dry  series  of  annals,  j  and  at  what  time,  was  the  Pentateuch  written  '  And 
in  which  the  chronological  order  is  alone  observable:  the  reply  we  give  is,  the  old  and  common  one  namely 


still  less  is  it  the  mere  leaves  of  a  journal  in  which  the 


P>y   Moses,   during  the  wandering   in   the  wild 


narrative  of  the  three  middle  books  was  written  down  i  while  we  shall  endeavour  to  state  plainly  and  fiirlv  th, 
at  the  dates  of  the  several  occurrences,  and  left  un-  ,  views  and  reasons  of  those  who  reject  this  opinion 
changed  in  all  time  coming.  Whatever  may  have  been  There  are  three  .great  lines  of  evidence-  first  the  direct 
written  down  in  the  form  of  a  journal  at  the  first  (of  which  testimony  of  the  book  itself;  secondly  the  direct  testi- 
we  have  possibly  an  instance  in  Nu.  xxxiii.).  would  be  mony  of  other  witnesses,  or  what  may  be  called  the  ex- 
revised,  extended,  abbreviated,  and  rearranged  by  the  ternal  evidence:  and  lastly,  the  indirect  internal  evi- 
author,  ere  it  came  from  his  hands  a  finished  history,  deuce,  or  the  grounds  for  coming  to  an  opinion  on  the 
Therefore  we  find  a  vi*temat,f  order,  according  to  the  question  in  virtue  of  an  examination  of  the  book  itself 
internal  or  logical  connection  of  the  parts,  even  in  the  ,  apart,  however,  from  any  direct  statements  of  its 
purely  narrative  portions.  Thus  (ie.  xxxviii.  furnishes  own.  to  which  we  shall  have  previously  given  our  at- 
the  account  of  transactions  in  the  family  of  Judah  tention. 


which  cannot  but  have  stretched  over  a  long  course  of 


/     •'/   composition:  not  for- 

the  time  that  Joseph  was  alone  in  Egypt,  and  which  very  !  getting  that  this  testimony  will  be  rejected  by  many 
probably  extended  back  to  a  .late  considerably  earlier  and  for  our  present  purpose  not  claimin-  to'  have  "it 
than  that  at  which  his  captivity  began:  the  entire  accepted  as  decisive;  yet  equally  insisting  that  men 
series  of  events,  however,  bemg  recorded  in  this  one  shall  not  forget  the  weight  due  to  the  testimony  avow- 
chapter,  with  a  twofold  advantage,  that  of  being  itself  edly  borne  by  any  book  to  its  composition  if  the  book 
more  distinctly  set  before  us,  and  that  of  not  inter-  is  written  in  a,  serious  and  moral  tone  which  distin- 
ruptmg  the  thread  of  Joseph's  history  i,,  Egypt.  Some-  guishes  it  from  everything  false'  and  frivolous.  Amono- 
times  indeed  we  may  be  unable  to  determine  whether  these  testimonies  tluiv  is  Kx.  xvii.  11.  "And  the  Lord 
the  order  in  which  events  are  narrated  is  the  order  of  said  unto  Moses.  Write  this  fo 
time  or  that  of  logical  sequence;  an  uncertainty  which  and  rehearse  it  in  tl 
meets  us  in  other  portions  of  sacred  history,  as  well  as  put  out  tl 
outside  of  the  P>ible.  Hut  it  is  not  surprising  that  heaven 

this  logical  order  predominates  in  the  legislation;  though  if  we  read,  as  we  have  little  hesitation*  in'  doii 
even  here  the  clironological  order  is  by  no  means  un-  "  in  a  book,"  but  "in  the  book."  At  any  rate  the 
common,  because  the  laws  sprang,  to  a  considerable'  direct  testimony  to  the  fact  that  particular  passages 
extent,  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  people  '  were  written  bv  Moses  is  of  vast  importance  as  a  pre- 
were  placed  from  time  to  time.  This  peculiarity  has  sumption  that  other  passages  were  written  by  him  also, 
given  rise  to  repetitions,  enlargements,  rearrange-  |  although  the  contradictory  assertion  has  been  often 


r  a  mem.  .rial  in  a  book, 
f  Joshua;  for  I  will  utterly 
remembrance    of    Amalek    from    under 
a  statement  which  becomes  the  more  pointed 

not 


ments,  and  even  in  a  limited  degree  to  modifications, 
of  earlier  enactments:  of  which  we  have  an  instructive 
example  in  the  varied  order  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture  are  mentioned,  first  in  the 


ridiculously  put  forward:  nay.  many  passages  may  be  in- 
ferred <t  fortiori  to  have  come  from  his  pen.  Or,  where 
the  inference  might  be  unsafe,  as  in  the  instance  now 
given,  it  is  because  of  the  extraordinary  emphasis  of 


the  testimony  in  such  a  passage;  not  merely  that  th 
oom  of  Amalek  was  written  by  Moses  in  the   book  of 


lirections  given  to  Moses  in  the;  mount,  and  secondly, 
in  the  narrative  of  its  actual  construction. 

.  A  third  principle  of  arrangement  is  the  rhetorical,  the  Lord  for  Israel,  but  also  its  being  so  expressly  re- 
of  which  the  instances  are  fewer.  Indeed  it  is  very  much  \  corded,  that  it  was  written.  See  also  Kx.  xxiv/4-7; 
confined  to  Deuteronomy,  in  which  Moses  appears  as  Nu.  xxxiii.  1,  2:  De.  xvii.  IS,  1<>  (a  remarkable  pas-' 
thc  great  prophet  of  Israel.  It  was  a  corollary  from  sagel;  xxviii.-xxx..  which  repeatedly  mention  the  mitten 
le  plan  of  these  discourses,  that  Moses  should  present  blessings  and  curses:  xxvii.  1-1P,,  a  command  to  "  write 

all  the  words  of  this  law"  on  plastered  stones,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  solemn  reading  of  the  blessings  -and  the 
curses  beside  the  altar  which  was  to  be  erected  when 
the  people  took  possession  of  the  centre  of  the  Promised 
Land  (compare  the  account  of  the  fulfilment,  Jos.  viii 
The  most  remarkable  passage,  however,  is  at 


the  topics  in  the  form  likeliest  to  tell  upon  the  audi- 
ence to  whom  he  was  giving  a  parting  address:  that 
he  should  group  incidents  and  laws  according  to  cer- 
tain affinities  or  contrasts  for  the  purpose  of  effect; 
that  he  should  pass  over  some  subjects  in  entire  silence, 

should  touch  upon  others  lightly,  and  on  another  class          ,  _ „     „ 

still  should  enlarge  at  some  length;  and  that  he  should  ,  De.  xxxi.  !»,  "And  Closes' wrot,'  this'law! 'and  delivered 
often  present  them  under  peculiar  aspects,  in  forms  I  it  to  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark 
somewhat  different  from  those  in  which  we  should  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of 
have  seen  them  if  we  had  known  them  only  froi 


the  earlier  books.     Yet  such  variety,  subordinate  in  its 


Israel,"  and  charged  these  ecclesiastical  and  civil  heads 
of  the  community  to  read  it   to   the   assembled  con- 
ount,  and  existing  for  a  special  purpose,  is  in  reality  |  gregation  of  Israel  during  the  eight  days  of  the  feast 


an  additional  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan  on  which  it  has 
been  written. 

III.  Authorship  and  date  of  rampnsition.  —  This  is 


of  tabernacles,  on  the  occasion  when  it  was  most 
largely  attended  in  the  seventh  year,  the  year  of 
rest.  And  further,  vur.  24-27,  "And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of 


^Vou'i'r0"^  th°  SUbjeCt  Whioh  ha8  Lefen  as8iSlled  for     this  law  in  a  bo"k'  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses 
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commanded  the  Levitos,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  this  hook  of  the 
law,  and  put  it  in  [or  rather,  at]  the  side  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God;  that  it  may  be 
there  for  a  witness  against  thee.  For  I  know  thy  re- 
bellion and  thy  stiff-neck:  behold,  while  I  am  yet  alive 
with  yon  this  day,  ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the 
Lord;  and  how  much  more  after  my  death  f"  It  has 
been  often  said,  that  no  assertion  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit, or  made  in  more  solemn  circumstances,  or  with 
additions  more  calculated  for  discovering-  and  demon- 
strating its  falsehood  unless  the  truth  had  been  noto- 
rious. With  this  mass  of  evidence  we  must  connect 
the  warnings  against  adding  to  what  Moses  commanded, 
or  taking  from  it.  Do.  iv.  2;  xii.  :;2;  the  circumstantial  state- 
ment as  to  the  discourses  being  addressed  by  Moses  to 
the  people,  cli.  i.  i-'i;  and  along  with  these  opening  words  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  closing  words  of  Numbers,  ch.  xxxvi.  in, 
as  also  the  last  words  of  Leviticus,  ch.  xxvii.  31;  also  ch. 
xxv.  i;  xxvi.  40.  If  all  these  statements  are  not  to  be  set 
aside  as  an  idle  dream  or  a  tissue  of  deliberate  false- 
hoods, the  very  least  which  can  lie  inferred  from  them 
is,  that  the  Pentateuch  (at  all  events  the  part  of  it 
from  the  time  when  the  people  came  to  covenant  with 
God  at  Mount  Sinai)  is  from  one  writer;  that  the 
divine  legislation  was  in  the  first  place  given  from  that 
mount,  the  substance  or  essence  of  which  was  concluded 
in  the  book  of  Leviticus;  that  there  were  appendices  to 
this,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  on  to  the  time 
when  Israel  stood  upon -the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
ready  to  cross  over  upon  Jericho;  and  that  there  was  a 
very  solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of 
the  generation  which  had  grown  up  in  the  wilderness, 
to  whom,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses  repeated 
much  of  the  legislation  and  addressed  his  parting 
counsels. 

Yet  from  the  passages  here  adduced  it  is  apparent 
that  the  most  numerous  and  direct  testimonies  occur 
in  Deuteronomy;  and  the  opinion  has  had  learned  ad- 
vocates, that  these  testimonies  are  to  lie  restricted  to 
this  one  book,  which  is  therefore  admitted  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Moses,  whereas  it  is  alleged  that  there  is 
no  clear  evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  other  four. 
But  he  who  takes  up  this  position  in  good  faith  is 
likely  soon  to  discover  that  Deuteronomy  presupposes 
the  existence  of  the  others  and  the  general  knowledge 
of  their  contents,  by  its  incidental  reference  to  subjects 
which  are  intelligible  only  when  we  turn  to  the  fuller 
accounts  given  in  these  books:  for  example,  the  disper- 
sion and  settlement  of  the  nations  by  the  hand  of  God; 
the  call  of  Abraham,  that  in  his  seed  the  families  of 
the  earth  might  be  blessed ;  the  patriarchal  history 
generally,  and  the  result  of  it,  the  sojourn  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  Egypt;  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
the  neighbouring  cities;  the  relationship  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  Moabites.  and  Ammonites  to  Israel;  the  laws  in 
reference  to  leprosy;  the  whole  rules  for  the  sacrificial 
services;  the  consecration  of  Aaron's  family,  and  of  the 
entire  tribe  of  Levi  in  a  wider  sense,  to  these  services, 
and  the  method  of  their  support;  and  the  laws  on  the 
subject  of  murder  and  manslaughter.  Besides,  the  age 
of  generalizations,  such  as  we  find  in  Deuteronomy, 
must  be  preceded  by  the  age  of  particular  enactments. 
Hence  there  are  scarcely  any  who  have  intelligently 
believed  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of  Moses,  who 
have  not  come  to  feel  the  necessity  of  acknowledging 
him  to  be  (substantially  at  least)  the  author  of  the 
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entire  Pentateuch.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  one 
deny  that  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  are  the  work 
of  Moses  (or  of  men  trained  under  Moses  and  reducin"- 
his  materials  to  writing,  according  to  the  speculation 
of  Delit/.sch,  which  may  be  fanciful,  yet  at  the  worst 
•loos  not  wander  far  from  the  truth),  and  assert  that  they 
came  into  existence  in  later  ages,  lie  cannot  consistently 
avoid  making  the  like  assertion  as  to  Deuteronomy;  in 
other  words,  he  must  pronounce  the  book  to  be  a 
forgery,  and  its  testimony  to  its  own  authorship  to  be 
a  lie.  In  general  the  critics  from  whom  we  differ  are 
too  purely  sceptics  to  make  such  a  decided  statement  as 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  book;  and  some  of  them 
(inconsistently  and  weakly,  but  in  a  well-meaning 
spirit)  endeavour  to  justify  its  composition  and  claims 
as  an  excusable  pious  fraud,  on  the;  part  of  a  prophet 
who  wrote  in  a  degenerate  age  as  Moses  would  have 
written  if  he  had  been  then  living  I 

2.  The  external  evidence,  as  v:e  hare  defined  It,  is  the 
testimony  of  other  wi/m-xsts  In  I  IK  author. 

(1.)  The  /unr/nar/c  of  our  Lord  and  hit;  apostles  is 
such  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  Pentateuch  not  IHOKJ  the 
ti-nrh  of  M<i*(s  jtiimt  create  a  my/  gainful  /a//////  in  tie 
mind  ofcrert/  true  and  simple-hearted  follower  of  Christ. 
Compare  Mat.  xv.  1-9,  and  Mar.  vii.  1-13,  where  the 
fifth  commandment  and  the  law  which  sentenced  to 
death  the  man  who  cursed  his  parents  are  ascribed  in- 
differently to  God  and  to  Mus(s.  and  are  put  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  commandments  of  men  which  had  grown 
up  by  a  course  of  traditions.  In  Mat.  xxii.  24  we 
read  of  the  Sadducees  attempting  to  puzzle  our  Lord 
about  the  resurrection,  "Master,  MO.--CS  naid,"  &c.,  or 
as  it  is  in  Mark  and  Luke,  "Moses  v:rotc  unto  us,"  re- 
ferring to  the  law  in  De.  xxv.  5-1 0.  Jesus  answered 
them,  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God But  as  touching  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  that  which  was 
spoken  vnt»  //on  l>y  (,'od,  saying,"  &c.;  or  as  in  Mark, 
"Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses;"  or  as  in 
Luke,  "That  the  dead  are  raised,  cnn  Muses  fhotccd 
at  the  bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord,''  &c.:  all  three 
quoting  from  Ex.  iii.  6.  Again,  in  Mat.  xix.  4,  5,  in 
answer  to  the  Pharisees  who  tempted  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce,  our  Lord  said  to  them,  "Have  ye  not 
Had.  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made 
them  male  and  female,  and  said,''  &c.,  quoting  Ge.  ii. 
24.  Upon  this  they  asked  him,  "  Why  did  Moses  then 
command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put 
her  away?"  referring  to  De.  xxiv.  1.  And  he  replied, 
"  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives."  The  language  is 
not  less  distinct  in  the  parallel  passage,  Mar.  x.  2-0. 
There  is  also  the  testimony  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  the 
written  law  of  Moses  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
Scriptures,  namely,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  Lu. 
xxiv.  27,  44, 45.  "Without  insisting  on  others  of  less  dis- 
tinctness, such  as  Lu.  ii.  23,  24;  Jn.  viii.  17;  Ac.  vii. 
37,  44;  xv.  21;  Ro.  x.  5,  19;  1  Co.  ix.  9;  He.  viii.  5. 
we  ask  particular  attention  to  two  statements  by  our 
Lord.  In  Luke  xvi.  29,  31,  "  They  have  Moses  and 

the  prophets,  let  them  hear  them If  they  hear 

not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  And,  without 
even  the  slight  intervention  of  a  parable,  as  in  the 
quotation  now  given,  at  John  v.  46.  47,  our  Lord  said, 
"  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me; 
for  he  u-rote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  wrltlnc/s, 
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li<i\v  shall  ye  believe  HI//  Kurds!"1  In  illustration  of 
our  Lord's  argument,  and  as  a  last  testimony  to  Moses 
by  the  apostles,  we  quote  the  confession  of  Paul  to  king 
Agrippa,  Ac.  xxvi.  z>,  ''  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of 
God,  1  continue  unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small 
and  great,  saying  none  other  thitiyn  titan  tlwtc  tchich  t/tc 
prophets  and  Musts  did  nay  should  come:"  and  his 
earlier  confession  to  Felix,  c-h.  \.\iv.  n,  "After  the 
manner  which  they  call  lieresy.  so  worship  1  the  Cod 
of  niv  fathers,  ui/iecin;/ u/l  thiicjx  which  an  u'ritten  in 
the  lav:  ami  the  /irnjihttK."  These  two  statements  by 
Paul  make  it  plain  that  what  he  meant  by  the  writings 
of  Muses  was  the  written  law  as  received  among  the 
.lews  of  his  day.  and  not  any  shorter  work,  such  as 
critics  have  imagined  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Moses 
and  the  i:erm  which  expanded  into  our  present  Penta- 
teuch; a  hypothesis  which  is  also  contradicted  by  the 
fact,  that  the  quotations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
are  as  freely  from  the  portions  which  the  critics  ascribe 
with  greatest  confidence  to  later  writers  as  from  the 
other  portions  which  thev  concede  to  !«.•  more  ancient. 
In  reference  to  these  testimonies  We  observe.  (<i  the 
habitual  reply  has  indeed  ln-eii,  that  it  was  not  the 
business  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  to  teach  biblical 
criticism.  I!ut  the  rejoinder  of  \\  itsius  is  as  sati-tae- 
tory  as  ever,  though  the  precise  matter  in  debate  has 
somewhat  shifted  since  his  time.  "Certainly  Christ 
and  his  apostles  were  not  teachers  of  criticism.  such 
as  those  men  demand  that  thev  themselves  shall  be 
considered,  \sho  at  the  present  day  claim  as  their  oun 
the  realm  of  literature  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
whatsoever:  vet  they  were  teachers  of  the  truth,  and 
thev  did  imt  permit  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon 
bv  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  or  bv  the  astuteness  of 
the  ruliiiLT  class.  They  certainly  did  not  come  into 
the  world  to  foster  vulgar  error:-  and  to  protect  them 
by  their  authority,  and  to  spread  them,  not  ammi^  tin- 
Jews  alone,  but  also  far  and  wide  ainon^  the  nations 
who  depended  exclusively  upon  them."  ('/I  A  fairer 
replv  has  been  that  the  name  "  the  law  of  .Vn.-'t.--."  or 
the  expression  "  .J/n.-v .<  wrote. "A:e.,  implies  no  more 
than  "the  psalms  of  I  >,i, •'„!,"  '•  I  lucid  said,"  \c. ;  and 
that  if  the  latter  class  of  phrases  mav  be  used  without 
affirming  the  entire  psalter  to  lie  1  >avid  s  own  eompo-i- 
tinn.  or  without  decisivdv  attributim:  to  l>avid  the 
particular  psalm  which  is  quoted,  we  are  justified  in 
taking  the  former  class  of  phrases  equally  in  an  in- 
determinate sense.  It  is  probably  in  this  way  that  a 
man's  mind  most  readily  finds  relief,  when  critical  ob- 
jections disturb  his  faith  in  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  by  Moses,  and  at  the  same  time  he  holds 
fast  his  faith  in  Scripture  as  a  whole:  and  it  is  well 
that  there  are  such  halting  places  where  one  mav  rest 
in  a  downward  course,  and  from  which  he  may  start  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  himself.  J>ut  we  cannot  con- 
cede that  the  phrases  are  reallv  parallel.  Were  there 
no  other  difference,  there  is  plainly  a  broad  distinction 
between  a  collection  of  devotional  poetrv,  which  may 
be  partly  or  wholly  anonymous  without  injury  to  its 
character  ami  usefulness,  and  the  authoritative  history 
of  the  commencement  of  Israel's  national  existence,  of 
its  covenant-relation  to  ( lod,  anil  of  its  constitution  and 
laws  as  a  state;  for  this  is  a  document  whose  value  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  age  and  circumstances 
of  its  author. 

('!.}    Tltrcni'ihout  the  rext  of  tltc  Old  Testament  xcri/i- 
tures,  which  were  in  existence  centuries  before  tkete  tcxti- 


inoita*  of  JigdK  and  lux  apostles,  there  i,<  copious  Cl'i- 
di.nci  that  the  I'uttatuich  ,ras  icrittm  at  the  time  cf 
M<>.<<.x  and  l/t/  hinittilf  or  under  hit  direction*,  (a)  P>e- 
ginnine;  with  the  historical  books,  the  references  to  tli.i 
law  of  Moses  as  a  written  work  of  supreme  authority 
in  Israel  are  particularly  numerous  ami  distinct  in  the 
book  of  Joshua,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  history  of 
the  personal  friend  of  Moses,  and  the  close  attendant 
upon  him,  to  whom,  by  divine  direction,  Moses  in- 
trusted the  completion  of  the  work  of  conquering  the 
Promised  Land,  and  settling  the  people  in  it,  and  estab- 
lishing among  them  the  worship  and  the  laws  of  Cod. 
The  evidence  is  so  abundant  and  indubitable,  that  the 
only  resource  of  our  opponents  has  been  an  allegation, 
without  any  evidence,  that  the  book  of  Joshua  is  com- 
paratively of  very  recent  origin,  written  perhaps  after 
the  exile,  or  at  least  not  long  before  it:  an  allegation 
which  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  others,  but  only 
to  make  it  more  arbitrary  and  improbable,  \\hen  they 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  fifth  book  of  that  history  of  the 
original  of  the  Hebrew  nation  which  lias  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  of  the  jic<  books  of  Moses,  with 
certain  ancient  elements  in  it.  yet  wrought  up  to  its 
pn  .->  nt  form  onlv  in  a  \erv  late  aue,  much  as  they 
imagine  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been.  The  book  of 
Jud-es  has  been  said  to  want  such  clear  e\  idcnce  to 
the  Pentateuch:  if  so.  the  rea.-ou  must  lu-  s..u^ht.  partly 
in  the  greater  distance  from  it  in  point  of  time,  and 
still  more  in  its  nature,  as  a  Aeries  of  sketches  of  the 
defi  ctioiis  of  the  people  and  the  chastisements  which 
follow  ed  ill  order  to  lead  them  to  repentance.  Yet  the 
entire  work  is  meant  to  briiiLT  the  conduct  and  con- 
dition of  the  people  to  the  test  of  the  lawof  (lod,  as 
the  known  and  acknowledged  standard  of  duty:  the 
opening  account  of  the  criminal  inflect  which  left  so 
manv  remnants  of  Canaanites  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  is  meaningless  except  on  the  supposition  that 
the  law  of  Moses  and  the  transactions  of  Joshua  are 
already  known:  and  sonic  parts  of  it,  such  as  the  his- 
tories of  (lideon  and  of  Samson,  abound  in  admitted 
references  both  to  tin-  facts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  to  its 
lan^ua^e.  Nay,  the  cases  of  ui'osscst  divergence  from 
the  law  of  Moses  which  it  records,  are  in>  proof  that 
this  law  was  unknown,  or  destitute  of  authority,  at  the 
time  its  author  lived,  as  has  been  rashly  asserted:  on 
the  contrary,  they  carry  evidence  within  themselves 
that  they  were  sinful:  because-  they  were  the  acts  of 
men  whose  whole  conduct  was  vile  and  disorderly,  or 
because  it  is  noticed  that  they  drew  down  divine  judg- 
ments on  those  who  wen;  concerned  in  perpetrating 
them.  The  succeeding  historical  books  of  Kuth,  Samuel, 
and  Kings  present  similar  evidence.  \b)  Especially 
remarkable  is  the  testimony  arising  from  the  existence 
of  the  line  of  prophets  in  Israel;  men  who  spoke  in  the 
style  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  used  its  language,  and 
enforced  anil  applied  its  lessons,  without  any  civil  sup- 
port, often  in  opposition  to  the  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  wishes  of  the  government,  not  without  suffering 
j>ersecution  occasionally:  yet  without  one  word  being 
uttered  against  the  authority  of  the  prophetic  office  and 
their  abstract  right  to  prophesy  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
and  in  support  of  his  law.  And  this  fact  is  the  more 
worthy  of  consideration,  inasmuch  as  these  prophets 
were  to  lie  found  actively  at  work,  not  merely  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  in  which  the  process  of  elaborating 
the  Pentateuch  is  imagined  to  have  been  carried  on, 
but  also  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  which  the 
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Into  spirit  of  the  theocracy  was  confessedly  at  a  very 
low  elil).  And  those  of  the  prophets  who  have  left 
their  writings  as  a  portion  of  Scripture,  have  furnished 
references  to  facts  and  phrases  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
sometimes  longt  r  and  more  direct,  sometimes  briefer 
and  more  incidental,  but  so  various  and  multiplied, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  frame  the  hypothesis 
that  the  prophetic  writings  were  the  originals  out  of 
which  our  present  JVntateiieh  was  formed;  a  supposi- 
tion in  itself  sufficiently  unnatural,  and,  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted, still  forcing  us  back  upon  the  question,  What 
then  \\as  the  foundation  of  divine  authority,  as  ac- 
knowledged by  the  people  of  Israel,  on  which  the 
prophetic  oftiee  rested,  and  to  which  the  prophets  in 
their  teaching  appealed  ?  (c)  A  strong  support  is  also 
furnished  by  two  books  of  Scripture  which  are  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  any  that  have  yet  been 
noticed,  the  books  of  Psalms  and  of  Proverbs:  the  one- 
dealing  with  the  devotional  feelings,  the  other  with  the 
practical  life  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  both  often 
naming  the  law,  and  continually  referring  to  it,  or 
tacitly  assuming  that  it  was  known  and  reverenced. 
((/)  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  testimony  of  books 
written  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  as  Ezra,  Xe- 
hemiah,  and  Chronicles:  a  testimony  which  is  admitted 
to  be  so  full  and  explicit  that  there  is  no  way  of  de- 
stroying its  force,  or  of  even  materially  diminishing  its 
value,  unless  by  affirming  boldly  that  these  are  such 
late  writings  that  they  are  no  authorities  upon  the 
question;  as  in  fact  the  history  given  in  the  books  of 
Chronicles  is  often  pronounced  incorrect  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

('•'>.)  After  this  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  It  n:u,i  the  iuivaryiny  conr/ction  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  Christian  church  a/so,  that  the  Pentateuch, 
substantially  as  v:c  hacc  it  now,  and  u- it  hunt  an// 
alterations  beyond  what  arc  conceded  to  be  ad  HUM!  b/e 
/n  all  books  which  hare  been  handed  down  front  remote 
anti'iiiit//,  is  the  writiny  of  Moses.  Until  near  the 
end  of  last  century  the  universality  of  this  conviction 
ma}'  be  pronounced  absolute;  the  alleged  exceptions  are 
so  trifling  or  so  dubious,  that  the  mere  mention  of  them, 
as  they  have  been  carefully  hunted  out,  gives  us  an 
impression  of  the  strength  of  the  traditional  belief  such 
as  we  might  not  otherwise  have  had.  The  case  of 
some  obscure  early  heretical  sects  among  so-called 
Christians  would  scarcely  be  to  the  point,  even  if  it 
could  be  established;  but  really  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  denied  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book, 
their  denial  had  reference  to  its  divine  origin  and  au- 
thority. The  first  distinct  adverse  statement  was  made 
by  Carlstadt,  the  Reformer  with  whom  Luther  was  as- 
sociated for  a  time,  but  from  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  separate  on  account  of  his  rashness  and  want  of  good 
sense.  Carlstadt  admitted  that  Moses  had  received 
the  law  from  God,  and  that  he  communicated  it  to  the 
people;  but  he  doubted  whether  the  words  and  the 
thread  of  discourse  in  the  Pentateuch  did  not  proceed 
from  some  later  writer,  though  he  rejected  the  notion 
that  Ezra  was  this  writer.  Masius,  a  learned  Roman 
Catholic,  whose  commentary  on  Joshua  was  published 
in  1574,  after  his  death,  held  that  at  least  there  was 
rearrangement  and  supplementing  by  Ezra  or  some 
other  divine  person.  These  two  Christian  writers 
perhaps  had  a  predecessor  among  the  Jewish  rabbins, 
the  learned  Aben  Ezra,  of  Toledo,  who  lived  probably 
A.D.  1093-1168;  he  hinted  his  opinion  that  a  few 
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passages  had  not  come  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  and 
he  notices  the  similar  opinion,  as  to  one  passage,  of 
another  rabbin  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  man  however 
who  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Finally, 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  and  beginning  of  tho 
eighteenth  century,  there  were  a  few  theologians,  both 
Romanist  and  Reformed,  Peyrerius,  Richard  Simon, 
Van  Dale,  and  Le  Clerc,  who  adopted  the  opinion, 
more  or  less  decidedly,  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch.  The  last  of  these,  an  eminent  man 
niiimig  the  Dutch  Arniinians.  is  by  far  the  best  known 
of  the  whole  number;  and  he  professed  himself  con- 
vinced by  subsequent  discussions  that  he  had  been 
in  error,  and  in  his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
retracted  his  opinion. 

Such  then  is  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
evidence  from  these  two  lines  of  proof;  overwhelming, 
not  in  contrast  with  any  contrary  evidence  of  the  same 
kind,  for  of  this  there  is  absolutely  nothing,  but  in 
reference  to  the  evidence  embodied  in  arguments  of 
a  different  kind,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  unsettle 
the  common  belief  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
To  the  consideration  of  these  we  mu«t  now  hasten, 
after  one  preliminary  explanation.  The  tangible  and 
appreciable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  common  opinion 
is  of  such  variety  and  force,  that  we  suppose  no  plain 
reader  of  the  Bible  ever  doubted  that  Moses  wrote  the 
Pentateuch;  and  every  such  person  has  at  first  some 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  anybody  can  doubt  it. 
\\  e  do  not  say  that  this  is  decisive  of  the  question; 
and  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  it  furnishes  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  Moses  being  the  writer.  And  it 
is  a  presumption  which,  has  appeared  to  grow  in  force 
to  many  who  have  studied  the  subject  with  all  the  aid 
of  modern  learning  and  science.  J-'or  instance,  J.  H. 
Arnold  very  happily  contrasts  the  heroic-epical  literary 
epoch  of  the  Greeks  with  their  historieo- philosophic 
epoch,  and  observes  how  the  latter  dissolves  the  mytho- 
logical element  in  the  former,  and  ends  in  a  severe- 
ethical  criticism  of  its  nature  and  effects.  "Whereas, 
he  says,  there  was  no  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  that  of  the  later  Jews,  writers  and 
readers:  there  existed  among  them  no  ethical  objections 
to  the  writings  of  Moses,  nor  could  such  have  arisen; 
far  from  this,  these  writings  continued  to  be  received 
with  reverence  and  affection  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  Jewish  nation  continued  to  exist  (whose  own 
continued  existence  was  and  is  a  wonder),  as  they  con- 
tinue to  be  the  best  reading  and  training  of  the  mind 
to  this  day.  Such  uninterrupted  external  evidence  of 
communities  at  once  religious  and  political  is  altogether 
unparalleled.  And  if  we  reject  the  belief  that  Moses 
wrote  this  book,  it  would  be  well  to  know  what  ancient 
book  we  are  to  receive  as  written  by  its  reputed  author, 
or  what  there  is  to  preserve  us  from  the  absurdity  of 
universal  literary  scepticism.  In  truth,  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  have  taken  their  revenge  upon  many  of 
the  sceptical  critics,  who  have  been  forced  forward,  by 
the  necessities  of  their  position,  to  avow  almost  univer- 
sal scepticism  as  to  that  ancient  Jewish  literature 
whose  divine  character  they  acknowledge  only  in 
some  loose  and  imperfect  measure  or  sense.  Having 
denied  the  reputed  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
having  brought  down  its  date  of  composition  to  a 
much  later  age,  they  have  been  induced  or  compelled 
to  offer  similar  treatment  to  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
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Chronicles,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes; 
iiuil  even  the  others  (with  the  exception  of  Ezekiel.  and 
about  h:ilf  of  the  minor  prophets)  have  been  tossed 
about  from  aye  to  age,  or  subjected  to  the  critical  knife, 
without  any  apparent  compunction.  And  when  men 
have  arrived  at  this  extravagance,  it  is  time  to  look  to 
the  principles  on  which  thev  have  been  proceeding, 
and  to  retrace  their  weary  steps  until  consistency  brings 
them  back  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

o.  It  xtill  remains  tu  considir  tin-  internal  ei'idenn 
fi>r  ur  ayuiiist  t/tc  emit/nan  npinimt  that  MH.-H.S  irrutc  tin: 
Pentateuch  u.i  m  no/c  hacc  if;  an  opinion  tlie  principal 
direct  grounds  of  \vliieli  have  alreadv  lieeii  stated.  It 
is  in  the  iirst  instance  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a 
plain  reader  of  the  Pible  understand  this  internal  evi- 
dence, at  least  so  far  as  it  is  adverse  to  the  common 
belief:  and  lie  is  the  more  perplexed  when  he  finds  that 
these  views  have  been  so  u'eiierallv  adopted  aiiion-- 
those  who  reekon  themselves  best  entitled  to  prollounee 

a  judgment  on  account  of  their  learning  and  sa^aeitv. 
It  may  be  proper  to  sketch  Very  briefly  the  circum- 
stances in  which  these  views  originated,  took  shape, 
and  met  with  approval  in  Germany,  where  the  subject 
was  chiefly  discussed;  though  latterly  the  intellectual 
contest  has  been  transferred  to  Holland.  France,  Swit- 
zerland, the  I'nited  States,  and  our  own  eoimtrv. 
Looking  at  the  matter  as  a  mere  fact  in  history,  and 
without  a  thought  of  judging  indi\iduals  unfairly, 
there  can  I.e  no  doubt  that  the  assaults  upon  the  iVn- 
tateuch  were  part  of  tlie  working  of  that  infidel  spirit 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  Voltaire  and  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia  and  their  associates,  had  .-ap|>ed 
the  foundations  of  religion  in  both  Franc.-  and  Ger 
many  in  the  latter  half  of  la>t  c.-nturv,  and  which 
manifested  its  streiigtli  to  the  whole  world  in  many  of 
the  achievements  of  the  French  Revolution.  \\Yha\e 
mentioned  a  slight  tendency  hostile  to  the  Pentateuch 
in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  eenturv:  and  in  like 
manner  we  need  not  doubt  that  this  was  o\\  in-_r.  coll 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  to  the  infidelity  of  llohbes 
and  the  atheism  or  pantheism  of  Spino/.a  :  nor  did  tin- 
influence  of  Fnglish  deism  fail  to  operate  continuously 
to  the  injury  of  living  religion  and  correct  belief  in  the 
church.  P.ut  the  first  professedlv  Christian  attack 
made  publicly  upon  the  whole  law  of  Moses  was,  we 
believe,  a  posthumous  essay  published  in  17'.1!  in  a 
magazine  edited  by  Paulas,  who  Ion;,'  continued  to  IN- 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  now  defunct  "vulgar  rational- 
ism" of  Germany.  The  times,  however,  were  propiti- 
ous; and  on.:  work  after  another  appeared,  which  boldly 
denied  to  Moses  the  authorship  of  the  history  and 
legislation  which  had  Ijorne  his  name.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  by  Corrodi,  an  opponent  at  Zurich 
of  supernatural  religion:  and  he  was  followed  by  many 
eminent  German  scholars,  the  names  of  some  of  whom 
are  still  familiar  to  all  who  read  such  literature,  (',.  L. 
Bauer,  P.e-rtholdt,  Vater,  l)e  Wette,  Augusti.  Gesenius, 
Illeek,  &c.,  and  by  many  others  who  are  still  living. 
These  writers  generally  admitted  that  Moses  had 
written  something,  and  taught  a  great  deal  more  by 
word  of  mouth;  but  they  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as 
the  result  of  the  labour  of  many  workers  through  suc- 
cessive ages.  While  they  agreed  in  their  denial,  or 
their  destructive  criticism,  they  differed  very  much  in 
their  systems  of  construction,  although  there  was  a 
family  resemblance  in  all  their  methods  of  procedure. 
For  in  1753  there  had  appeared  at  Brussels  a  work  by  j 


a  physician  and  professor  of  medicine  at  Paris,  named 
Astruc,  ''Conjectures  sur  les  memoires  originaux  dont 
il  parait  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer  le  livre 
de  la  Genese  ;"  in  which  he  ingeniously  suggested  that 
different  documents  which  Closes  had  wrought  up  (or 
rather  had  placed  together,  and  which  transcribers 
had  intermingled)  might  be  disentailed  by  observing 
their  use  of  the  divine  names  <iv<l  and  Ji/mftt/i  ivspee- 
tively.  This  speculation  was  neglected  or  frowned 
down  at  the  time:  and  it  lay  forgotten  till  the  critics 
required  to  look  about  for  some  principle  on  which 
they  miuht  suppose  that,  not  Genesis  merely,  but  the 
whole  Pentateuch  had  been  constructed.  When  hvpo- 
theses  upon  this  subject  came  to  be  formed,  their  num- 
ber and  their  variety  were  truly  marvellous.  An  earls- 
anil  clumsy  shape  which  many  of  them  assumed  was 
the  hypothesis  nf  j 'ra;/nn  ///.<,  \\hichwere  imagined  to 
have  been  strung  together.  P.ut  in  spite  of  its  popu- 
larity, even  in  the  mod.  st  form  of  the  hypothesis  of 
il.ix-uimiitx  (I'l-kinitlt  n.  the  usual  translation  of  Astruc's 
lut'ntnirift.  it  was  swept  away  before  another,  which 
for  fully  thirty  years  has  steadily  risen  in  favour. 
This  is  the  so-called  hypothesis  of  .-•(//,/,/<//« /^.<,  whose 
leading  principle  is  that  tin  re  was  on!v  one  original  or 
fundamental  document,  giving  a  connected  history  from 
first  to  last,  such  as  \\eha\e  in  the  Pentateuch;  but 
that  a  later  editor,  or  se\eral  successive  editors,  en- 
larged it  to  its  present  form  and  extent,  sometimes 
\ei-y  greatly,  by  the  insertion  of  additional  matter 
from  otln-r  sources,  whether  these-  had  appeared  in  a 
writt.-n  toi'iii  ahvadv.  or  whether  th.-v  were  still  float- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  traditions.  From 
the  first  tin  re  was  a  un  at  \ariets  in  the  form  which 
tin-  hypotheses  assume. 1.  according  to  the  number  and 
character  of  the  imaginary  literary  labourers  by  whose 
contribution*  they  suppose  that  the  Pentateuch  came 
into  existence.  Put  into  this  bewildering  field  we 
shall  not  now  enter;  our  object  has  been  to  sav  just  so 
much  as  may  render  the  following  account  intelligible. 

il.)  '1'ln  interntil  ari/itmentu  on  /'•/</<•/<  the  authorship 
../  t/,,-  I'tntainn-h  is  denied  t,,  Mu»«  /,„,-,  mried  con- 
,v/-/(/v(///v  n-iil,  tin  t<t*t<  and  tin  uif<>i-iii<it  i,,n  i >f  thofi- 
if/in  iifjid  tin  in.  'I'here  are  some  which  were  advanced 
very  confidently  a  generation  ago,  \\hich  now  are 
scarcely  mentioned.  P.ut  of  those  which  have  been 
urged  with  greatest  confidence  and  plausibility,  and 
still  continue  to  be  so,  we  believe  the  following  to  be 
the  chief. 

[l.|  The  supernatural  <-lmra<-ttr  of  /ii/n-h  »f  tin  Inm/c: 
namely,  the  miracles  and  prophecies  occurring  abun- 
dantly in  the  history.  This  really  is  the  great  objec- 
tion, even  in  many  minds  which  have  not  been  fully 
aware  that  it  was  so;  and  they  have  therefore  been 
propping  up  their  opinion  with  other  arguments,  that 
would  never  have  had  much  of  even  apparent  solidity 
and  strength,  if  they  had  U-en  destitute  of  this  founda- 
tion. P.ut  this  objection  need  not  be  discussed  in  this 
article,  for  it  concerns  the  entire  J'.ible. 

['!.]  Tin  alltijid  inaccumcit*  und  impossibilities  in 
the  hixturi/,  t/'in  H/inrt  from  the  minifies  icit/i  tr/iic/i  it, 
i.i  inter f  itemed.  This  is  a  line  of  argument  which  lias 
in  general  been  found  very  difficult  to  manage;  and  in 
connection  with  which,  therefore,  there  has  not  been 
very  much  attempted  by  learned  and  cautious  writers. 
It  has,  however,  recently  attained  to  a  temporary  pro- 
minence and  importance  in  our  own  country  by  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Colenso.  The  particular  instance.") 
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are  not  of  a  nature  which  really  requires  much  con- 
sideration, though  the  most  important  may  be  briefly 
noticed.  («)  The  vast  increase  of  Jacob's  descendants 
in  Egypt,  ami  the  difficulty  as  to  the  proportion  between 
the  whole  number  of  them  and  that  of  the  first-born.  On 
these  and  some  other  matters  see  the  article  NUMBERS. 
(ft)  The  chronological  difficulty  that  the  census  was  not 
taken  till  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus,  while  yet  the  tabernacle  is  represented  as 
having  been  finished  a  month  sooner,  and  the  silver 
nsed  in  its  ci  instruction  as  having  been  obtained  by  a 
poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel  on  occasion  of  the  census  being1 
taken.  In  this  there  is  nothing  very  puzzling:  for  it 
is  evident  that  before  the  formal  and  exact  census,  in 
the  course  of  which  all  the  names  were  written  down, 
there  was  a  preliminary  enumeration  of  the  people,  by 
which  a  close  approximation  was  made  to  their  num- 
ber; and  if  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax  did  not  take 
place  earlier,  or  was  not  superseded  as  unnecessary  on 
account  of  the  superabundance  of  voluntary  offerings, 
which  the  people  needed  to  be  restrained  from  1  •ring- 
ing, there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  those  who 
would  advance  the  money  in  the  certainty  of  speedy 
repayment,  (c)  The  other  chronological  difficulty,  that 
such  a  multitude  of  events  are  crowded  into  the  short 
space  between  the  death  of  Aaron  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fifth  month  of  the  last  year  of  the  wandering  and 
the  delivery  of  the  prophetic  message  in  Deuteronomy 
on  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month.  A  calm  exa- 
mination, however,  will  show  that  they  are  not  so 
crowded  as  has  been  supposed.  And  yet  no  doubt 
there  was  a,  marvellous  concentration  of  interest  and 
hastening  of  the  course  of  providence  during  those  six 
months  of  grace  and  power  manifested  011  behalf  of  the 
young  faithful  generation  of  Israelites,  who  were  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  their  redemption  from  the  house 
of  bondage  and  to  take  possession  of  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. In  like  manner  our  Lord  hints  that  events 
may  be  crowded  and  carried  forward  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  when  the  glory  of  the  latter  day  is  to  be 
ushered  in,  and  when  he  is  to  come  again,  (d)  The 
difficulties  connected  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
sacrifices  and  other  Levitical  institutions  were  set  up 
and  kept  up  in  the  wilderness.  But  the  very  letter  of 
the  law  many  a  time  shows  that  these  institutions 
were  not  meant  to  be  set  up  till  the  people  entered  the 
Land  of  Promise;  and  at  other  times  the  intention  is  at 
least  doubtful.  And  the  difficulties  are  unspeakably 
diminished  when  we  take  into  account  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  refusing  to  go  forward  after  the  report  of  the 
unbelieving  spies,  and  the  semi-excommunication  or 
suspension  from  church  privileges  for  the  rest  of  the 
forty  years  under  which  in  consequence  they  were 
laid,  compare  Jos.  v.  4-0.  (c)  The  blank  in  the  narrative 
for  the  thirty- eight  years  during  which  that  unbelieving 
generation  were  dying  out :  so  that  the  suspicion  has 
been  expressed  that  this  space  of  time  is  fabulous;  and 
that  either  vastly  less  than  forty  years  elapsed  between 
the  exodus  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  or  else  that 
the  most  of  that  period  was  spent,  not  in  the  desert 
properly  so  called,  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  a  protracted  struggle  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Silion  and  Og.  Without  giving  attention  to  this 
fancy,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  blank  of  thirty- eight 
years  in  the  history,  which  we  regard  without  any  of 
the  surprise  and  suspicion  which  the  critics  have  ex- 
hibited. Had  the  Pentateuch  been  an  ordinary  history, 


it  might  have  had  much  to  tell  of  these  thirty-eight 
years,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Israelites  con- 
trived to  spend  the  time  and  to  support  themselves: 
but  since  it  is  a  theocratic  history,  an  account  of  the 
progress  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  way  of  mercy  to  his  people,  a  blank  occurs, 
because  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  tell  during  those 
years  of  suspended  privileges.  Such  periods  of  pro- 
tracted silence  occur  also  in  the  history  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  remarkably  in  the  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  And  if  we 
go  beyond  the  Pentateuch,  we  believe  that  the  same 
explanation  is  to  be  given  of  the  silence  in  reference  to 
the  period  after  the  end  of  Joshua's  administration, 
the  long  periods  between  those  critical  times  in  which 
the  Lord  raised  up  judges  to  save  his  people,  the 
seventy  years  of  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  eighty  years 
or  thereby  between  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra,  and  the  four 
hundred  years  between  the  Old  Testament  scriptures 
and  the  New. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  those 
who  deny  that  Closes  wrote  the  Pentateuch  is  to  doubt 
;  of  its  historical  accuracy,  and  to  weaken  its  claims 
to  be  considered  authoritative,  and  so  to  injure  the 
authority  of  the  entire  Bible.  For  while  this  might  be 
unaffected  by  our  ignorance  of  the  human  writer  by 
whom  any  part  of  it  was  composed,  because  we  held 
fast  to  the  divine  authorship  in  the  highest  aspect  of 
this  work,  and  remember  that  there  are  anonymous 
books,  or  books  as  to  whose  authors  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty attainable;  still  there  are  specialities  in  the  case 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  throw  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  retaining  our  full  reverence  for  it  after  dis- 
carding our  faith  in  its  composition  by  Moses.  Huch 
are  its  own  testimony  noticed  already;  its  office,  as 
appointed  to  give  us  the  earliest  history  of  the  people 
of  God;  and  to  show  how  their  history  as  they  became 
a  ransomed  nation,  had  embodied  in  it  their  legislation, 
which  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the  work;  and 
if  we  are  to  rely  implicitly  upon  that  legislation,  we 
have  need  of  knowledge  about  the  person  and  confidence 
in  the  character  of  the  individual  who  comes  before  us 
assuming  the  office  and  authority  of  lawgiver.  And 
once  more,  there  is  a  considerable  intermixture  of  the 
prophetic  element  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  element  in 
regard  to  which  we  invariably  find  the  author's  name 
attached  to  his  book.  Nevertheless  we  have  no  wish 
to  force,  or  even  to  urge,  men  to  become  consistent  in 
their  erroneous  tendencies.  And  among  living  writers, 
Vaihinger  is  a  curious  example  of  one  who  believes  in 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  Pentateuch  through  a 
very  long  period,  and  yet  also  believes  its  historical 
accuracy,  nay  affirms  that  its  claims  on  our  regard  are 
enhanced  by  such  a  marvellous  unity  out  of  so  many 
elements. 

[3.]  There  is  one  striking  fact  lying  on  the  face  of  the 
record — the  only  important  fact,  as  we  believe,  to  which 
advocates  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Pentateuch  can 
point  as  seeming  to  favour  their  views  of  a  plurality  of 
authors;  and  that  is  the  fact  which  Astruc  noticed  so 
clearly — the  use  of  two  names  for  the  Divine  Being,  ELO- 
HIJI  and  JEHOVAH,  in  the  Authorized  Version  usually 
God  and  LORD.  Astruc' s  theory  of  composition  was 
very  coarse  and  mechanical,  that  there  were  two  docu- 
ments, known  by  the  barbarous  titles  of  the  Elohistic 
and  the  Jehovistic  documents  respectively,  by  two 
writers  who  confined  themselves  each  to  one  of  these 
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names;  .and  that  from   these  two  narratives  and  ten 
documents  of  small  comparative  importance,  the  book 
of  (  ienesis  was  strung  together  by  Moses.     Enormous 
labour,  great  stores  of  learning,  and  unbridled  fancy. 
have  altered  Astruc's  theory  over  and   over  again,   in 
order    to    elaborate    some    satisfactory    hypothesis    by 
which   to   account    for    the    existence  of    our    present 
Pentateuch:    but  no  fact  of  essential  importance  has 
been  added;  and  no  proof  has  been  furnished  of  the 
truth  of    his   assumption,    that   the   use   of   these   two 
names  of  Cod  is  dm    to  the  existence  of  two  different 
authors.      The  only  circumstance  that  can  even  appear 
to  be  a  proof  of  this  assumption  is  a  text,  of  which,  ac- 
cordingly, abundant  use  has  been  made  in  this  contro- 
versy, Ex.  vi.  L',  ::  i     '"'And   Cod   spake   unto   Moses,   and 
said  unto  him.   I   [am]  .Jehovah:   and    I   appeared   unto 
Abraham,   unto    Isaac,  and   unto  Jacob,  by  [the  name 
of]   Cod   Almighty:   but  by   my  name  .lehovah  was   I 
not  known  to  them."      The   opinion  is  of   some  anti- 
quity.  though    it   first   obtained    prominence   and    cur- 
rency through   the  labours   of    these-   critic-,   that   ac- 
cording  to   this   statement   the   very    vocable   .lehovah 
was    unknown    until    the    revelation    made    of     it     to 
.Moses:      and    the    older    interpreters     who    held    this 
opinion    supposed    further    that,    whenever    the    name 
.lehovah   had    been   used   in   earlier  passages,    this   was 
done  merely  by  anticipation,  a  supposition  which  may 
lie  unnecessary,  yet  which  is  by  no  means  vcrv  strange 
or    unnatural.      I'.ut    the    explanation    given    for    near 
a   century   by   one    class   of   writers    i<.  that    tlii<   text 
conies  from  the  pen  of  the    Klohist.  and  expresses  his 
belief:   and  that  where  the  name  occurs   in   earlier  pas- 
sages,   these   have   not    been    written    1,\-   him.    but    bv 
another  author,  who  did  not  notice  or  did  not  recognize 
this  distinction  in  the  divine  names.      This  explanation, 
however  unsupported  by  evidence,  is  at   ].-a>t  perfect  lv 
intelligible,  if  we  adopt  the  exploded  hypothesis  of  in- 
dependent historians,  each  with  his  own  document,  and 
perhaps  each   ignorant  of  the  document  composed  by 
the  other;   but  it  raises  some  curious  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  final   editor  who  could   patch   together  such 
incongruous  materials,  questions  all  the  more  trouble- 
some according  to  the  fashionable  hypothesis  of  supple- 
mentors.      Bishop  Colenso.    indeed,    like   some   others 
speaks  very  candidly  of  the  .lehuvist  writing  as  he  did. 
11  without  /Hra  in'ii;/.  or  at  least  without  KKKI.IXC  VKHY 
STI«>X<;LV  |his  own  capitals]  the  contradiction  thereby 
imported   into   the   narrative:"   of   which   procedure   he 
gives  two  parallel  instances  in  the  .lehovistic  additions 
to   the    Klohistic   accounts  of  the  creation   and   of  the 
flood.      But  in  these  two  cases  the  contradiction  has  not 
been  perceived  to  this  hour  by  many  who  have  examined 
the  matter  as  carefully  as  they  could  (and  this  with  the 
advantage  of  having  the  alleged  discovery  pointed  out 
to  them),  and   whose  capacities  for  judging  are  as  fail- 
as  those  of  their  neighbours,  and  whose  conviction  it  is 
that  no  contradiction  exists  except  in  the  imagination 
of  these  critics:  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  habitual  use 
of  the  name  Jehovah,  in  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  on 
the  one  hand,   and.   on   the  other  hand,  the  assertion 
that  this  name  was  kept  a  secret  till  that  age  was  over, 
the  man  who  combined    these  two  things  in  one  nar- 
rative, without  seeing  the  flat  contradiction   which  he 
introduced  into  it,  must  have  lieen  destitute  of  reason 
and  common  sense.     On  other  occasions  these  critics 
are  ready  enough  to  affirm  that   the  later  writer  (or 
writers)  suppressed  and  altered  portions  of  the  oriirfnal 


document,  in  order  the  better  to  fit  his  own  story  into 
it:  and  they  allege  that  his  operation  has  been  achieved 
so  neatly  that   most   people  have  never  suspected   it. 
nor  can  detect  it  for  themselves  even  after  the  sagacity 
of  the  critics  has  discovered  and  pointed  it  out.      ]!ut 
in  this  particular  instance,  these  critics  insist  on  so  in- 
terpreting a  text,    which  is  especially  prominent   and 
important  as  giving  the  account  of  the  revelation  of 
this  name  Jehovah  from  Cod  and  its  introduction  into 
use  among  men,   that   it   shall    lie  a   contradiction   in 
terms  to  a  multitude  of  passages  which   the  editor  or 
supplementer  had  indulged  himself  by  inserting  amidst 
the  comparatively  brief  original  details.     The  truth  is 
given  in  the  common  old  interpretation  of   Kx.  vi.  '2.  II; 
that  not  the  syllables  but  the  signification  of  the  name 
JKHOVAH    (see    this    article)    as   the   independent,   un- 
changeable fulfiller  of  his  promises  to  the  patriarchs. 
was  revealed   to  Moses  at    the   bu.-h.      It  is  true  that 
these  merely  -natural  perfections  would   fail  to  inspire 
right   feelin-s   toward    Cod.    if  they    were   to   be   con- 
templated as  in  a  state  of  separation   from  Mtiral  per- 
fections.     I'.nt  the  two  classes  of  attributes  are  insepar- 
able  in   actual    reality,  and   probablv  were  never  even 
conceived  of   by  the   Hebrew   mind   as   separable,  if  we 
judge  from  the  line  of  argument  in  the  closing  chapters 
of  Job.      Certainly    Kx.  xxxiv.  •!.   7   makes   an   express 
claim  for  the  incln>ioii  of  moral   perfection,  as  well  as 
omnipotence  and  unchaii^eableiiess,  in  the  signification 
of  the  name  Jehovah.   ••Jehovah.  Jehovah   Kl,  merciful 
and  gracious,  lojig-sutiiring  and   abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands.  tVgiving  ini- 
quity and   transgressioii   and    sin.  and   that    will    by  no 
means  dear  (the  guilty  ]:   visiting  the   iniquity  of  the 
fathers    upon    the    children,    and    upon    the    children's 
children,    unto   the   third    and    fo   the    fourth    [genera- 
tion)."     The  concluding  words  of   this  )>r<>r/<nn<ifi<iii  >,f 
tin    niniit    Ji'iitira/i,    by  him   to  whom    it   belongs,  make 
the  truth   apparent   that  the   name   Jehovah   could  not 
come  out  in  its  full  and   true  meaning  except  through 
many  successive  generations,  and   therefore  could   not 
be  properly  known  to  Abraham.   Isaac,  and  Jacob,  but 
became    known    to  their   descendants   as   thev  observed 
the  unchanging  course  of  his  special  providence  toward 
Israel.      Once   more,  it   must  never   be  forgotten   that 
Cod   Almighty   and    Jehovah    are    not    names    sharply 
'y///«W  to  one  another,   much    less,   diametrically  so, 
as  is  necessarily  assumed   in  the  interpretation  of  Kx. 
vi.  .'>  which   we  have  been   controverting:   on  the  con- 
trary, m,  far  fi.f  it  fjnrx.  Cod   Almighty  is  /'</<  „/!<;,/  ,/•//// 
or  included  under  Jehovah,  giving  the  meaning  of  it 
incompletely,  as  the  Almighty  Cod,  yet  failing  to  bring 
into  view  that  he  is  unchangeable  besides.      Neverthe- 
less  it  is  only  by  its  incompleteness  that    Kl   Shaddai 
differs  from  Jehovah:   there  is  no  antagonism   between 
them,  there  is  a  mere  difference  of  degree.     The  child- 
ren of  Israel  were  now  to  think  of  their  (  iod  as  Jehovah, 
almighty,  and  also  unchangeable,  as  he  was  manifest- 
ing himself  to  be;  whereas  it  was  his  almightiness  alone 
of  which  their  fathers  had  had  experience.      In  the  age 
of  those  patriarchs,  therefore,  and  considering  the  im- 
perfect view  which  they  could  have  of  him,  so  far  from  El 
Shaddai  and  Jehovah  being  opposing  titles,  they  were 
practically  one  and  the  same;  precisely  as  a  cube  ap- 
pears to  l>e  merely  a  square  when  we  take  notice  of  its 
length  and  breadth,  but  cannot  observe  its  thickness. 
To  bring  this  out  is  to  lay  bare  the  real  source  of  many 
critical  misconceptions  about  the  text  which  has  been 
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so  greatly  misused,  and  about  the  patriarchal  history. 
Accordingly  the  identity  of  these  two  names  in  the 
patriarchal  times  is  explicitly  enough  asserted  in  Ge. 
xvii.  1,  "And  when  Abram  was  ninety  years  old 
and  nine,  Jilmrtth  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto 
him,  1  am  i'.l  ^In/dditi.  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou 
perfect."  The  critics  concede  that  this  text  belongs  to 
the  fundamental  document,  as  they  call  it:  and  since 
it  makes  their  interpretation  of  Ex.  vi.  3  impossible, 
and  in  fact  dashes  to  pieces  their  hypothesis  of  a  dis- 
tinction of  writers  according  to  the  use  of  the  one 
divine  name  or  the  other,  they  have  been  driven  to 
make  a  purely  conjectural  alteration  of  the  text,  and  to 
read  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah.  This  is  a  desperate 
expedient,  which  involves  the  confession  that  the  facts 
of  the  case  are  fatal  to  their  hypotheses,  and  that  the 
editor  or  supplementer  must  be  supposed  to  have  made 
an  intentional  change  of  the  divine  name,  which  they 
detect  and  correct,  as  they  restore  the  original  word 
Elohim.  How  desperate  the  resource  is  may  be  under- 
stood the  better  when  we  recollect  that  they  make  the 
Jehovist  or  the  editor  such  a  simpleton  as  to  be  un- 
aware that  Ex.  vi.  3  pours  contempt  upon  all  his 
previous  interpolations;  and  yet  they  imagine  him  so 
wary  or  cunning  here  as  to  strike  out  the  original  word 
Elohim  in  order  to  make  the  better  piece  of  patch- 
work by  substituting  his  favourite  title  Jehovah.  The 
text,  as  it  stands,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  El  Shaddai  was  identical  with  Je- 
hovah so  far  as  the  signification  of  this  latter  word  had 
then  been  unfolded:  that  is,  there  wras  then  no  differ- 
ence in  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  two  names.  But  the  objective  significance  of  Je- 
hovah was  always  deeper  and  fuller;  and  at  the  time  of 
the  mission  of  Moses  they  came  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  church,  for  the  element  of  un- 
changeableness  was  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  name 
Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  and  of  the  gracious  pardon  granted  to  the  people 
at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  to  whom  a  new  revelation 
of  the  name  and  character  of  the  covenant  God  was 
vouchsafed,  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  name  Je- 
hovah came  out  more  prominently  still,  as  in  Ex.  xxxiv. 
6,  7,  already  quoted.  Yet  it  is  only  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament  that  its  full  meaning  has  been  unfolded 
(that  is,  as  fully  as  it  can  he  in  this  world),  in  connec- 
tion with  the  person  and  work  of  him  who  is  Jehovah 
"Tsidkenu,  "the  LORD  our  Righteousness;"  who  said  of 
himself,  "Before  Abraham  was,  I  am;"  and  who  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  has  this  name  ap- 
plied to  him  and  explained  of  him,  that  he  is  Jehovah, 
who  in  the  beginning  laid  the  foundation  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  who  shall  continue  the  same  when  they  shall 
he  folded  together  like  a  garment,  the  Saviour  who  has 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  questions  more  easily  asked 
than  answered,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  these  two 
names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  in  the  history  previous  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  Possibly  those  who  uphold  the 
common  belief,  that  Moses  wrote  the  whole  of  it,  have 
passed  over  these  difficulties  too  lightly,  or  have  spoken 
too  confidently  of  having  fully  explained  them:  if  so, 
their  fault  lias  really  been  that  they  have  attempted 
more  than  they  were  under  any  obligation  to  attempt. 
Elohim  and  Jehovah  have  their  differences,  yet  vastly 
more  numerous  and  important  are  their  points  of  agree- 
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ment;  and  it  may  be  too  much  to  assert  that,  whenever 
they  were  used,  there  was  retained  a  consideration  of 
their  distinctive  meanings.  This  much,  however,  we 
may  affirm  with  perfect  confidence — and  in  doing  so  we 
go  beyond  any  requirement  which  can  fairly  be  made 
by  those  who  differ  from  us  in  this  discussion — to  a  con- 
siderable extent  it  is  very  easy  to  show  in  Genesis,  as 
well  as  in  the  later  books  of  Scripture,  that  these  two 
divine  names  are  employed  with  an  intentional  dis- 
crimination— Elohim  expressing  more  generally  the 
Deity,  and  Jehovah  expressing  God  in  covenant  with 
Israel,  possessed  of  every  perfection,  and  using  it  for 
the  good  of  his  people,  as  his  character  is  manifested 
in  their  history.  And  if  so.  the  use  of  the  one  or 
the  other  name  is  no  proof  at  all  of  a  difference  of 
authorship.  We  may  moreover  assert  that  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  modern  critics  entirely  breaks  down  as  to 
this  text,  Ex.  vi.  3,  the  solitary  passage  in  which  they  can 
even  profess  to  find  countenance  given  to  their  views: 
and  owing  to  the  importance  which  they  cannot  but 
attach  to  it,  we  have  examined  it  at  considerable 
length,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  in  fact  opposed  to 
them  as  soon  as  it  is  rightly  interpreted.  And.  more- 
over, when  they  press  this  argument  in  favour  of  dif- 
ferent writers  in  the  Pentateuch,  on  account  of  the 
different  names  for  the  Divine  Being,  they  will  find 
that  they  need  to  account  for  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  use  of  the  two  words  Jehovah  and  Elohim.  There 
is  also  El,  which  Knobel,  commenting  on  this  text, 
reckons  an  intermediate  title;  and  there  is  tho  occa- 
sional use  of  Elohim  with,  a  pliiral  rerb,  as  to  which 
Gesenius  and  others  have  coarsely  suggested  that  it 
may  be  an  indication  of  polytheism  left  in  the  syntax 
of  the  language;  there  is  also  the  variation  of  the  pre- 
sence or  the  absence  of  the  article  with  Kloliim;  and  there 
is  the  use  of  another  divine  title,  Aelonai.  He  who 
reads  the  history  of  Balaam,  and  observes  the  use  of 
the  three  names  Elohim,  El,  and  Jehovah,  will  find 
difficulty  in  believing  that  these  are  not  inteiitionally 
varied  by  the  same  writer;  as  indeed  the  critics  in 
general  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  entire  section  to 
the  Jehovist.  And  he  who  notices  how  Jacob  and 
Israel  are  used  in  the  closing  chapters  of  Genesis  to 
denote  the  same  individual,  will  probably  hesitate  to 
assert  that  a  difference  of  names  for  a  person,  be  he 
man  or  God,  ought  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
of  authorship.  This  has  certainly  been  affirmed  to 
some  extent  by  Colenso;  but  his  statement  will  perhaps 
not  meet  with  more  support  from  those  who  agree  with 
him  in  his  leading  principles,  than  his  other  statement 
that  Jehovah  was  a  name  invented  about  the  age  of 
Samuel  and  David.  We  have  noticed  already  that  the 
interpretation  of  Ex.  vi.  3  to  which  the  critical  school 
are  committed,  assumes  that  the  word  Jehovah  was  till 
then  unknown;  whereas  there  is  varied  evidence  for  its 
earlier  existence.  Vaihinger  indeed  makes  the  further 
concession  that  in  the  original  document,  "  as  is  con- 
fessed by  almost  all,"  the  name  Jehovah  is  employed 
by  Jacob  a  few  times,  Go.  xxviii.  21;  xxxii.  10;  xlix.  i«. 

[4.]  Yet  the  admission  that  the  name  Jehovah  was 
not  unknown  before  the  age  of  Moses,  and  the  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  making  the  different  divine  names 
a  proof  of  diversity  of  authorship,  and  of  drawing  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  from  Ex.  vi.  3,  are  not  felt  by 
the  critical  school  at  the  present  day  to  be  so  damaging 
as  they  would  have  been  felt  by  their  predecessors,  or 
as  they  will  generally  be  felt  by  those  who  take  an 
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impartial  view  of  the  arguments.  For  the  tendeuci/ 
•now  is  to  rest  more  i<j>on  an  allef/ed  difference  of  style  and 
thou'jht,  u-hiek  is  discovered  by  comparin;/  the  funda- 
mental document  witli  the  additions.  This  line  of  reason- 
ing necessitates  a  considerable  amount  of  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  and  also  of  patient  drudgery,  even 
to  understand  its  meaning,  and  to  estimate  its  value, 
however  roughly;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  discuss  it 
within  our  limits  here.  We  have  no  hesitation,  how- 
ever, in  expressing  our  individual  opinion  that  it  is 
excessively  wearisome  in  the  process,  and  so  vague  in 
the  results,  that  these  are  likely  to  be  estimated  very 
much  in  conformity  with  the  previous  inclinations  of 
the  investigator.  One  of  the  so-called  critical  com- 
mentaries may  present  long  lists  of  words  peculiar  to 
the  different  authors;  but  the  imposing  array  of  evidence- 
is  collected  by  a  vicious  reasoning  in  a  circle.  Tin- 
existence  of  different  author-  i-  interred  from  the  exist- 
ence of  different  sets  of  words  and  phra-es:  but  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  grouping  of  the-,-  word-  and  phra-es 
into  different  sets,  the  continuous  narrative  needs  to  be 
cut  up  in  the  most  minute  and  fantastic  manner  among 
different  authors.  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  and  ante- 
cedently improbable  in  a  high  degree,  that  a  chapter 
in  Gem-sis  or  Kxodus  is  a  patchwork  of  authorship  siu-h 
as  modern  criticism  pronounces  it  to  be;  but  if  wi 
to  believe  this  on  the  evidence  of  the  differences  in  the 
language  and  composition  of  the  different  parts,  we  need 
something  else  than  the  assertion-  of  the  critic-  to  make 
us  believe  that  these  parts  ivallv  are  ditli-rent ;  for  all 
the  time  thev  appear  to  uninitiated  readers  to  be  one 
consecutive  and  homogeneous  piece  of  \\riting.  h  is 
impossible  for  the  critics  to  establish  any  clear  intus 
loquendi  without  tearing  the  book  often  into  shreds. 
and  pronouncing  passages,  and  single  verses,  and  cl 
of  verses,  and  individual  words,  to  be  interpolations 
or  alterations;  a  process  \\hich  in-uivs  its  own  con- 
demnation. In  fact,  if  there  were  no  other  difficulty, 
he  who  has  attempted  the  humble  ta-k  of  following  the 
statements  of  the  critics  on  the  -ubject,  must  have  be.  n 
often  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  their  di-airn-em,  nt  as 
to  the  several  writers  to  \\hom  their  ivspecti\e  gift-  of 
sagacity  lead  them  to  ascribe  the  individual  passages. 
And.  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
diversity  of  language  in  passages  which  they  are  pi-,  ttv 
well  agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  same  author,  as  well  as 
of  remarkable  similarity  of  language  in  writings  which 
they  generally  attribute  to  different  authors. 

In  this  argument  from  stvle  in  general,  as  in  the 
previous  one  from  the  use  of  the  divine  names  in  par- 
ticular, we  have  no  object  to  gain  by  pressing  our  reply 
to  the  uttermost,  and.  as  some  might  think,  unduly. 
We  might  grant  that  there  are  traces  of  a  difference  of 
style,  and  yet  deny  that  this  fact  is  any  evidence  what- 
ever of  difference  of  authorship:  and  we  should  be  sup- 
ported in  our  denial  by  the  common  experience  and 
opinion  of  men  respecting  parallel  cases  in  literature, 
where  no  theological  bias  comes  in  to  warp  their  judg- 
ment. The  language  of  Deuteronomy  furnishes  bv  far 
the  best  case  for  the  critics,  although  in  it  we  see  many 
traces  of  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch:  but 
there  are  certain  peculiarities,  which  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  attributing  to  the  oratorical  character  of  the 
book.  If  anything  of  the  same  kind  can  be  established 
as  to  certain  classes  of  passages  in  the  first  four  books, 
in  their  genealogical  and  legislative  portions  respec- 
tively, or  in  passages  involving  prophetic  anuouncc- 
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ments.  i:c..  no  allegation  is  simpler  or  fairer  than  that 
the  style  is  intentionally  varied  with  the  change  of 
subject:  in  fact,  many  of  the  words  paraded  in  lists 
of  differences  of  style  are  naturally  or  even  unavoid- 
ably connected  with  the  subjects  treated  in  only  a  few 
places.  If  there  were  eridt/tcc  from  soi/n  other  quarter 
that  these  passages  proceeded  from  certain  different 
authors,  modern  criticism  could  then  make  use  of  the 
peculiar  language  with  propriety  in  confirmation  of  its 
disintegrating  hypotheses;  but  to  do  so  at  present  is  to 
indulge  in  the  vicious  reasoning  in  a  circle  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  or  to  fall  into  another  great  logical 
vice,  bv  begging  the  question,  in  affirming  that  differ- 
ence of  subject-matter  is  evidence  of  ditlcivnee  of  author- 
ship. In  short,  we  can  admit  the  existence  of  differences 
of  stvle  and  language  only  within  limits  so  narrow  that 
they  appear  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  exagge- 
rated estimate  that  is  often  given  of  them.  And  in  so 
far  as  comparativelv  trifling  ditli  ivnoes  do  exist,  while 
we  are  read\  to  suggest  reasons  in  the  subject-matter 
i'>r  eVi-n  ill  external  ciivum.-t ances.  see  \\hat  is  said  of 
the  use  of  Sinai  and  Morel,  in  the  arliele  lloi;i:i;  .  \\hicli 
mav  often  explain  them,  we  feel  and  acknowledge  no 
in.-umbi-nt  duty  to  do  so.  For  we  hold  it  to  be  the  in- 
defeasible ri-ht  of  every  author  to  change  his  style  and 
language  under  the  influence  of  motives  \\hich  may 
be  inappreciable  to  his  readers:  and  wo  hold  that  this 
ri-ht  i-  exercised  bv  every  author  in  proportion  to 
tlie  str<  ngth  and  fr>  shiiess  of  his  own  individual  mind. 
,,r  of  the  mind  of  the  age  and  nation  to  \\hich  he 
belongs,  the  varietv  and  compass  ..f  the  work  with 
\\hich  he  is  engaged,  the  \\ealth  of  the  language  \\hich 
he  uses,  or  the  culture  he  has  received,  and  the  demand 
of  the  human  spirit  that  occasionally  changes  shall 
occur,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  irive  it  rest  from 
the  m"iiotony  of  a  mechanical  uniformity. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  argument, 
it  mav  be  ri'Jit  to  notice  ho\\  it  combines  in  itself 
s<>  many  great  fallacies:  for  it  involves  also  a  mistake 
an  to  the  p,,int  \\hich  i-  to  be  proved.  The  critics  pro- 
fess  to  prove  that  Moses  is  not  the  writer  of  the  IVn- 
tateuch:  and.  on  their  o\\n  shoeing-,  the  evidence  of 
this  fact  is  that  tin-re  are  in  it  traces  of  different  authors. 
l!ut  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  they  also 
prove  that  these  authors  were  suh.-ei|iient  to  the  time 
of  .Moses.  So  learned  and  cautious  and  orthodox  a 
theolo-iaii  as  Vitriir_fa.  long  ago  gave  expression  to  the 
opinion  that  .Moses  may  probably  have  made  use  of 
written  documents  prepared  by  the  patriarchs  and  safely 
handed  down  among  the  Israelites,  till  he  arose  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  and  supplement  them  :  but  if  we 
shrink  from  asserting  that  written  instruction  was  given 
to  the  patriarchal  church,  we  must  all  the  more  exalt; 
the  strength  and  value  of  primeval  tradition — tradition 
upon  the  very  subjects  which  arc-  handled  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.  There  is.  then,  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
,  maintainim?  that,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  there 
!  existed  a  body  of  instruction  as  to  the  dealings  of  God 
'  with  men,  \\hich  was  known  and  preserved  in  the  family 
which  had  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  his  grace; 
and  the  language  of  that  instruction  must  have  assumed 
;  a  certain  fixity  of  form,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  that 
it  \\as  written  out  and  laid  up  in  the  repositories  of  the 
patriarchs.  When  Moses  began  to  write  the  Penta- 
teuch, there  was  already,  therefore,  a  religious  and  his- 
torical phraseology.  Grant  everything  that  the  critics 
imagine  they  have  established,  and  their  original  docu- 
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menl  might  be  nothing  more  than  the  pre- Mosaic 
writing  or  tradition;  while  the  editor  or  supplementer 
might  be  Moses  himself:  or  if  there  lie  traces  of  several 
hands  and  several  styles,  nevertheless,  as  Astrue  him- 
self believed,  these  may  be  no  more  than  traces  of  the 
different  (\mt  not  contradictory  or  untrustworthy)  rills 
of  patriarchal  tradition,  which  he  was  guided  to  collect 
into  one  channel,  and  send  down  to  posterity  in  the 
clear,  continuous,  consistent  stream  of  the  narrative  in 
(Genesis.  And  the  influence  of  these  varieties  of  style 
might  tell  upon  him  still  as  he  continued  his  labours  in 
the  composition  of  the  other  books.  This  is  all  a  sup- 
position; but  it  is  a  supposition  vastly  more  modest  and 
credible  than  that  of  the  modern  disintegrating  criti- 
cism; and  it  admits  everything  which,  that  criticism  can 
even  profess  to  have  established  by  the  most  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  language,  and  the  most  merciless 
vivisection  of  the  subject  of  its  experiments.  And  in 
point  of  fact,  a  curious  speculation  has  been  started  by 
Delit/scli.  in  his  Commentary  on  (ri-iicxis.  and  taken  up 
by  Kurt/,  in  his  History  of  tin  0/</  Covenant,  that 
Moses  wrote  Deuteronomy,  but  that  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  its  present  form,  was  not  written  by 
him;  it  had  two  joint-authors,  an  Elohist  and  a  Jolio- 
vist.  At  the  same  time  they  firmly  hold  that  the  mate- 
rials are  all  Mosaic,  and  that  much  of  it  may  have  been 
prepared  under  the  eye  of  Moses,  as  also  that  it  really 
belongs  to  the  Mosaic  age,  having  been  composed  in 
the  very  first  period  of  the  settlement  in  the  laud  of 
Canaan,  and  by  men  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
events  in  the  wilderness.  We  have  no  liking  for  this 
speculation;  but  \ve  reckon  it  a  most  unfair  attempt, 
when  recent  destructive  critics  try  to  show  that  I)e- 
lit/.sch  and  Kurt/  are  on  their  side.  Substantially  they 
agree  with  us.  And  Delit/sch  has  most  eloquently 
and  strenuously  asserted  that  the  book  could  not  have 
been  composed  gradually,  and  that  it  never  could  be 
anything  else  than  from  the  beginning  the  inspired  law 
given  by  God  to  Israel,  whom  he  had  brought  out  of 
Egypt  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

[/>.]  An  o/iji-ctloii  to  tin  a  nit  ji  of  tki  ant/iorshiji  /i«* 
hecn  drawn  from  tltc  repetitions  irhich  ore  t/r  in  the.  book; 
for  it  is  said  that  these  are  a  sure  mark  of  at  least  two 
authors,  whose  accounts  have  been  thrown  into  one. 
This  objection  presented  a  more  formidable  aspect  as 
long  as  the  hypothesis  was  in  favour  according  to 
which  there  were  two  independent  and  continuous 
histories,  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  afterwards 
combined:  the  occurrence  of  double  narratives  gives  an 
air  of  plausibility  to  this  supposition.  But  as  soon  as 
we  recollect  that  this  hypothesis  has  been  generally 
abandoned  for  another,  according  to  which  there  is 
only  one  original  continuous  history,  subsequently  in- 
terpolated, the  objection  loses  any  prima  facie  verisimi- 
litude that  it  ever  possessed:  for  why  should  an  editor 
burden  and  disfigure  the  clear  narrative  as  it  lay  before 
him.  by  interpolating  accounts  which  had  the  look  of 
repetitions,  unless  the  events  did  really  occur  a  second 
time?  The  attempt  to  assign  one  of  these  double  ac- 
counts to  the  Elohist  and  the  other  to  the  Jehovist 
breaks  down  from  time  to  time,  by  the  confession  of  the 
critics  themselves.  And  here  we  introduce  a  remark 
in  explanation  of  one  or  two  passages  in  which  a  re- 
peated account  is  given  of  the  same  event:  this  repetition 
in  full,  instead  of  a  mere  reference  which  we  might  prefer 
to  make,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  simple  and  uninvolved 
style  of  thought  which  characterizes  the  very  structure 


of  the  Hebrew  language.  In  cases  where  our  western 
languages  would  express  a  complex  proposition  by  a 
compound  sentence,  in  which  the  subordinate  members 
were  introduced  and  kept  in  their  true  place  by  means 
of  relative  pronouns  and  conjunctions,  the  Hebrew  uses 
simple  sentences,  and  unites  his  statements  by  his 
favourite  conjunction  "and,"  to  which  translators  assign 
a  great  variety  of  meanings,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment.  By  this  method,  however,  his 
gain  in  simplicity  is  counterbalanced  by  a  loss  of  terse- 
ness; since  he  has  often  to  repeat  at  length  what  might 
have  been  noticed  only  incidentally  and  by  an  allusion. 
And  this  mode  of  dealing  with  sentences  is  extended  to 
paragraphs,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  occurrence  of 
titles  prefixed  to  sections,  and  of  repeated  statements, 
which  misled  the  earlier  disintegrating  critics  into  the 
belief  that  here  they  had  evidence  of  fragments  which 
were  afterwards  brought  together  with  little  care  or 
judgment:  whereas  their  successors  have  thrown  aside 
the  hypothesis  of  fragments,  having  become  more  wary 
by  experience..  The  clearest  case  of  such  repetition  is 
the  Elohistic  account  of  creation,  Ge.  i.  1-ii.  3;  and 
the  .Jehovistic  account,  eh.  ii.  4-'2~>.  But  it  is  surely 
plain  enough  that  the  second  is  an  incomplete  account, 
implying  that  the  general  comprehensive  narrative  had 
gone  before:  and  throwing  in  additional  information  of  a 
particular  kind  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  man,  the 
creature  formed  in  God's  image  and  placed  under  his 
moral  government,  as  briefly  stated  in  the  first  chapter, 
but  now  stated  more  fully  in  this  introduction  to  the 
history  of  redemption,  which  throws  the  account  of  the 
creation  of  other  beings  more  into  the  back-ground. 

Besides,  it  is  an  entirely  erroneous  philosophy  which 
prom]  its  men  to  find  fault  with  the  unity  or  truthfulness  of 
a  history  because  it  contains  narratives  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  one  another.  Such  repetitions  (if  this  be  the 
correct  designation  of  these  narratives)  are  recorded 
in  all  histories  of  individuals  and  communities;  indeed 
otherwise,  experience  would  not  be  the  great  means 
of  disciplining  and  training  mankind.  To  take  no  wider 
range,  instances  of  such  repetition,  certainly  not  less 
remarkable  than  anything  in  the  books  of  Moses,  occur 
in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  including  the  life  of  our 
Lord;  and  they  cannot  be  escaped,  unless  by  a  univer- 
sally destructive  criticism. 

[G.j  Occasionally  the  charge  is  put  differently  in 
this  way:  instead  of  the  allegation  that  there  are  two 
varying  reports  of  one  transaction,  which  have  been 
erroneously  understood  of  two  different  events,  it  is 
a/li'/cd  that  tv:o  account*  occur  of  what  is  confessedly  the 
xdnir  matter,  and  tl/at  these  accounts  are  varying  or  even 
contradictory;  and  the  explanation  given  of  these 
alleged  contradictions  is  that  they  proceed  from  two 
different  authors.  The  instances  are  obtained  some- 
times by  comparing  the  first  four  books  of  Motes  amour/ 
themxelres,  and  sometimes  by  comparing  the/a  with 
Dcuteronomji.  (a]  Those  of  the  former  class,  contra- 
dictions within  the  com  pats  of  the  first  four  Looks,  are 
of  little  importance,  and  demand  no  lengthened  con- 
sideration in  this  condensed  statement.  Such  are  the 
two  accounts  of  creation,  to  which  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  as  illustrating  the  different  aspects  of  a  nar- 
rative according  as  logical  connection  or  the  chronologi- 
cal principle  of  arrangement  predominates;  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives  (for  an  explanation  of  which  see 
AHOLIBAMAH).  A  favourite  instance  is  the  account  in 
]  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11,  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
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which  .Moses  was  to  pitch  '•  without  the  camp,  afar  oil'  1'J,  20,  as  if  it  gave  to  the  people  at  large  the  right  to 
from  the  camp,"  whereas  the  ordinary  accounts  place  eat  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks  ami  herds  in  holy  fea-ts, 
the  tabernacle  inside  the  camp,  at  its  very  centre.  '  whereas  the  earlier  legislation  had  given  these  firstlings 
But  there  really  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  to  the  priests.  Nu.xviii.ii-i>:  for  it  is  plain  that  the 
accepting  the  common  explanation  that  this  was  a  author  of  Deuteronomy  did  not  contemplate  any  con- 
preliminary  tabernacle,  used  till  the  regular  tabernacle  tradiction  of  the  divine  law  in  this  arrangement,  to 
was  constructed,  and  placed  outside  the  camp  at  the  time  j  which  he  had  made  repeated  allusion  already,  cli.  xii.  i;,  i:; 
when  the  people  were  saved  by  the  special  intercession  '  xiv.  ^>,  j;;.  ISut.  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  is  simpler  tha 


slightly  modified  by  those  who  think  it  was  the  private  vidual.  "  tkuu  shalt  sanctify, 
tent  of  Moses  which  received  this  honour  at  the  time  leaving'  the  priests  and  the  rest  of  the  people  to  adjust 
when  he  had  declined  the  Lord's  oMcr  to  make  of  him  a  t  their  respective  duties  and  privileges  by  the  well-known 
great  nation  on  the  ruin  of  apostate  Israel.  Vet  the  :  directions  of  the  law  in  Numbers;  and  along  \\ith  this 
simplest  view  would  be  to  take  ver.  5-11  as  one  speech  to  remember  that  the  earlier  law  naturally  suggests 
of  the  Lord  to  Moses,  the  whole  beiiiLr  iii  the  Hebrew  that  the  priests  should  make  a  sacred  feast  of  the  tirst- 
in  the  future  or  unfinished  tense;  except  that  ver.  ti  born  animals  given  to  them,  at  \\hieh  feast  none  could 
parenthetieallv  relates,  in  the  perfect  tense,  how  the  moiv  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  guests  than  the 
people  humbled  themselves  according'  to  the  opening  persons  to  whom  these  animals  had  belonged.  Hut  the 
part  of  the  Lord's  directions,  whereas  the  iv-t  of  these  most  important  alligation  of  contradiction  between  the 
directions  may  never  have  been  carried  out  after  the  legislation  in  the  middle  books  and  that  in  I  Vutero- 
intercession  of  Moses  was  eoinplet.  d.  (/n  J'a-s'mg  to  nomy  has  reference  to  the  three  -real  orders  in  the 
tin  other  cla.isnf  atff<iul  r<,iitrit<lii-t!vn*,  in  irliirh  tin  Juiir  theocracy,  the  prophetic,  the  priestly,  and  the  kingly. 
earlier  liaolc*  <n-<  placed  on  tlic<>m  sid<  tntil  D(iitcrti,u»n>i  The  first  and  last  must  be  passed  over  almost  in 
on  t/if  f>t/nr,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  later  aue  than  the  silence.  It  is  eiiou-h  to  -ay  that  the  law  of  the  king- 
latest  of  them,  and  betrayed  certain  differences  of  belief  dom  ill  De.  xvii.  need  not  surprise  any  one  \\lio  observi  - 
and  sentiment,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  a  great  that  the  king  is  represented  as  the  mere  viceroy  of 
deal  used  to  be  -aid  of  the  liixtoricnl  contradictions;  .1.  hovah.  himself  the  true  and  everlasting  King  of 
whereas  the  wisest  of  the  destructive  critic-  now  con-  Israel,  according  to  Kx.  xv.  IS;  Nu.  \\iii.  -J  1  :  and  \\lio 
cede  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  these,  especially  recollects  the  promises  that  kin-'s  should  spring  from 
when  the  oratorical  nature  of  Deiiteroimmv  is  con-  the  loins  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob,  Gi 
sidered.  and  weight  is  assigned  to  the  form 
ratives  would  assume  in  a  di-cour-e  u  ho-e  ol.|eet  \\a- 
exhortation.  The  only  cases  Nxhich  require  considera- 
tion are  those  in  \\hich  the  law.-  as  laid  down  in  sidered  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Deuteronomy  are  said  to  be  different  from  some  in  the  priests,  are  brought  into  connection  with  others  in  such 

three    preceding    1 ks.       \\Y    admit    willingly    that  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  inference  that  a  vast  revolution 

there   are   modifications,   within   certain    comparatively  had    taken    place    in    the    position    of    tin-   priests   and 

narrow  limits,  and    easily   enough    explained    by    recol-  Levites  before  the   time    when    the  author   of    Deiit.To- 

lecting  that  forty  years  elapsed   between  the  covenant-  nomy  published  his   work,  in  \\hieh   his  object,   was  to 

ing  in    Horeb  and  that  in  the   land  of   Moab.  I'     xxix.  1  prop  up  the  tottering  institutions  of  his  country.      The 

ixxviii.  win  JU-l.rcwi;  the  latter  also  taking  into  considera-  two  orders  of   priests  and   Levites  had  come  to   be  con- 

tion   the   new  circumstances  of   the   people  when   they  fused,  the  Levites  having  been  all  admitted  toprie-tly 

should  be  settled  in  their  own  land.      The  chief  instance  function-:    and    tin-    tithes    ha\ing    been    -eldom   paid, 

of  this  is  the  permission  to  tin-   people  to  eat  flesh  am-  they  had    sunk    into    poverty,  and    the   scheme   of   this 

where   throughout   the   land   of   Canaan,    if    only    they  writer  was  to  compound  the  matter  by  securing  tin  in 

took  care  to  pour  out  the  blood  upon  the  earth.    !>,•   xii.  a  certain    share  in   these   tithes,  \\hich  were  henceforth 

i.-,,  Hi,  •_•.!- j.v,  for  the  pnvious  law  upon  the  subject  in   Le.  to  be  -pent   in  religious  feasts  at   the  temple,  \\hcre  the 

xvii.  became   physically    impracticable    as    soon   as   the  Levites  should  have   a    place  along    \\ith    the  stranger, 

people  ceased   to  live  together  in  the  camp.      In  con  the   fatherless,   and    the   widow.      This   representation 

nection  with  this,  there  is   the   account  of  the   priests'  must  be  characterized   as  a  mass  of   unsupported  sr.p- 

share  of  the  sacrifices,  DC.  xviii.  3,  which  differs  from  the  positions.     That  the    Levites  might  be  often  poor  is 

account    in    Leviticus    and    Numbers   of    the    parts   of  probable  enough,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  general 

sacrifices   which   were    assigned    to    the    priests.      15m  starvation  such  as  would   ha\e   been   their  condition  if 

this   statement  of    "the   priests'  dues  from  the  people,"  their  chief  support  had    been    this  .-hare    in  the   sacred 

is  in  addition  to  "  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  feasts.      And  there  is  no  need  to  puzzle  ourselves  about 

fire.''  which  have  been  already  mentioned  at  ver.  1 :  and  the  tithe  which  was  spent  at  these  feasts,    DC.  xii.  i;,  7,  n, 

it  is  a  plausible  conjecture   that   these   additional   dues  17-19,  and  especially  xiv.  22-29  and  xxvi.  12-15,  which  plainly  was 

were  assigned  to  them  on  purpose  to  indemnify  them  quite  distinct   from  the  other  tithe  given  to  the   tribe 

for  losses  sustained  by  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  Lc.  xvii.,  ,  of  Levi  as  a  compensation  for  having  no  share  in  the 

and  in  fact  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  this   par-  territorial  allotment  of  Canaan,    Nu.  . \\iii.  L'H-.'^.      '1  his  is 

ticular  statute   in   Deuteronomy  in  the  account  of   the  rightly    expressed    in    the    apocryphal   book   of    Tobit 

evil  conduct  of  Eli's  sons  in  1  Sa.  ii.  1:5-1  (!.      There  is  ch.  i.  n,7  (though  in  the  original  it  is  still  more  distinct 

also  another  class  of   cases  in  which  the  alleged  contra-  than  in  our  Authorised  Version!,    "  Hut    I    alone  went 

diction  is  probably  dependent  on  our  ignorance,  and  can  \  often  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts,  as  it  was  ordained  to 

be  at  least  hypothetieally  met  and  removed.   A  good  ex-  all  the  people  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  decree,  having 

ample  of  this  is  the  difficulty  alleged  to  exist  in  De.  xv.  '  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  increase,  with  that  which 
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was  first  shorn;  and  them  crave  I  at  the  altar  to  the 
priests  the  children  of  Aaron.  The  first  tenth  part  of 
all  increase  1  gave  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who  ministered 
at  .Jerusalem:  another  tenth  part  I  sold  away,  and  went 
and  spent  it  every  year  at  Jerusalem.''  This  hypothesis 
of  a  radical  change  in  the  position  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  at  that  late  age  to  which  the  composition  of 
Deuteronomy  is  assigned,  has  been  supposed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  two  expressions — "the  priests  the  Levites," 
DC.  xviii.  i,  or  "the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,"  eh.  xxi..%  as  if 
it  established  the  conclusion  that  all  the  Levites  \\vre 
represented  in  this  book  as  performing  priestly  functions. 
But  ''the  priests  the  Levites"  would  lie  a  proof  of  this 
only  if  it  meant  "the  priestly  Levites.''  which  it  docs 
not:  its  only  fair  interpretation  is  "the  Levitical 
priests."  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  offices  of  the  Levites 
and  of  the  priests  did  come  very  close  to  one  another, 
the  ministry  of  the  altar  being  the  sole  exclusive  prero- 
gative of  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  110  wonder  that  in 
Deuteronomy,  which  is  comparatively  speaking  tin- 
people's  book  of  the  law,  it  is  the  points  of  agreement 
which  are  noted  rather  than  the  points  of  difference; 
especially  since  none  of  the  regulations  as  to  sacrifices 
are  given  an v where  in  the  book.  The  close  connection 
of  the  priests  and  the  rest  of  the  Levites  is  taken  for 
granted  throughout  the  whole  law,  as  in  the  first  dedi- 
cation of  the  entire  tribe,  on  occasion  of  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calf.  Ex.  xxxii.  2.V29;  and  this  representation  of 
them  in  united  privileges  or  duties  continues  through 
the  book  of  Joshua  (in  which  the  critics  are  forced  to 
imagine  absurdly  that  the  same  confusion  of  the  two 
orders  appears,  sec  eh.  iii.  3)  down  to  the  arguments  in 
Mai.  ii.  1-9  and  in  He.  vii.  And  whereas  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  law  ''the  sons  of  Aaron"  are  mentioned 
very  naturally,  whilst  he  was  living  and  they  were 
literally  his  sons;  after  his  death,  and  as  a  new  genera- 
tion of  priests  was  growing  up,  it  was  equally  natural 
to  alter  the  expression  into  ''  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Levi,"  or  "the  Leritical  priests."  And  this  name  was 
peculiarly  appropriate  after  the  revolt  of  Korah,  Datlian. 
and  Abiram:  it  reminded  the  Levites  of  their  high 
honour  as  God's  servants,  although  the  service  of  the 
altar  was  restricted  to  a  single  family  among  them, 
sceNu.  xvi.  7-10;  xvii.  3-9  (vcr.  18-24,  Hcb.);  and  it  summoned 
the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  to  give  honour  in 
spiritual  things  to  this  tribe  which  had  so  few  political 
advantages,  and  whose  fortunes  had  undergone  a  mar- 
vellous revolution  (to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made  in  the  articles  LEVI  and  LEVITE)  since  the  time 
when  Jacob  pronounced  a  curse  upon  them. 

[7.]  It  is  alleged  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  are 
distinct  trace*  of  an  aye  later  than  that  of  Moses:  and 
certainly  if  this  can  be  established,  it  follows  either  that 
Moses  did  not  write  the  book,  or  else  that  it  has  been 
interpolated. 

(A)  There   are  certain  geographical  names,  particu- 
larly Bethel  and  Hebron,   u'hich   are  supposed  not  to 
have  been  in   use  till    the   Israelites  took  possession   of 
the  land,  and  so  displaced  the  ancient  names  Lnz  and 
Kirjath-arba.      But  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  such 
cases,  nor  in  another,   for  which  see  HoBMAH.     The 
only  truly  difficult  case  is  that  of  Dan.  Ge.  xiv.  M,  comp. 
Ju.  xvi'u  29.     Even  of  this  several  plausible  solutions  caji 
be  offered;  and  there  is  another  mode  of  dealing  with  it 
to  which  we  shall  in  the  end  advert. 

(B)  There  are  sentences  which  arc  said  to  bear  evidence 
that  they  were  not  written  by  Moses.     There  are  but  one 


or  two  of  these  which  lend  much  plausibility  to  this 
argument;  and  deferring  what  may  be  said  of  them,  if 
this  be  true,  till  we  revert  to  the  case  of  Dan  just 
noticed,  we  reply  at  present  that  we  see  no  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  attributing  them  to  the  pen  of 
Moses.  Jt  is  written,  Ex.  xvi.  :•',:,,  "And  the  children  of 
Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,  until  they  came  to 
a  land  inhabited,  they  did  eat  manna  until  they  came 
unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.''  There  is  no 
reason  why  Moses  should  not  have  written  all  this, 
except  on  the  unwarrantable  and  erroneous  assumption 
that  we  make  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  a 
kind  of  journal  written  at  the  time  when  each  event 
occurred,  and  not  even  remodelled  before  the  work 
was  finished.  Just  as  little  do  we  see  difficulty  in 
attributing  to  Moses  himself  the  observation,  >"u.  \ii.  3, 
"Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  It  is  no 
more  a  difficulty  than  that  David  should  plead  his 
righteousness  and  integrity  as  he  often  does;  or  Paul 
speak  of  his  not  being  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief tst 
apostles,  and  of  his  labouring  more  abundantly  than 
they  all:  or  that  John  should  habitually  name  himself 
"the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  or  "the  beloved  dis- 
ciple.'' Such  language  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  "'holy 
men  of  old."  who  "  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  thought  so  little  of  themselves  when  they 
were  writing,  that  they  were  equally  ready  to  tell  the 
defects  of  their  own  character  and  the  graces  bestowed 
011  them  by  God,  when  it  was  fitting  that  such  a  state- 
ment should  be  made.  In  this  particular  case  there 
was  such  a  fitness,  as  well  to  show  plainly  how  unrea- 
sonable the  conduct  of  the  brother  and  sister  of  Moses 
was,  as  to  give  point  to  the  statement  that  Jehovah 
himself  suddenly  interposed  to  vindicate  his  faithful 
and  honoured  servant,  who  might  probably  never  have 
spoken  in  his  own  vindication. 

(C\  A  phrase  has  been  thought  to  bctra//  a  more  recent 
date  than  the  age  of  Moses,  vhcn  something  is  said  to 
have  occurred  the  results  of  -which  continue  "unto  this 
diii/."  But  this  is  a  phrase  which  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily indicates  any  great  length  of  time;  which  indi- 
cates occasionally  a  pretty  short  time,  so  far  as  we  can 
infer  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case;  and  which 
sometimes  must  be  understood  of  a  short  time,  as  in 
Jos.  vi.  2;">  (for  it  is  frequent  in  Joshua  as  well  as  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  same  inference  lias  been 
drawn  in  regard  to  both  these  books),  "And  Joshua 
saved  Eahab  the  harlot  alive,  and  her  father's  house- 
hold, and  all  that  she  had,  and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel 
even  unto  this  day."  In  fairness  we  mention  one  pas- 
sage which  may  occasion  serious  difficulty  to  some 
minds,  and  we  know  of  no  other;  it  is  De.  iii.  14, 
"Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  took  all  the  country  of 
Argob  unto  the  coasts  of  Geshuri  and  Maachathi.  and 
called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth-jair, 
unto  this  day."  Yet  even  in  this  case,  referring  to  an 
interval  of  110  more  than  a  few  months,  we  ought  to 
recollect  how  difficult  it  is  to  change  the  name  of  an 
entire  district :  if  Jair  succeeded  in  this  n*-.  first,  secur- 
1  ing  for  the  first  six  months  both  his  position  in  the 
land  and  his  new  name  for  it  by  way  of  a  memorial  of 
himself,  there  was  less  risk  of  the  name  being  subse- 
quently lost.  And  in  general,  as  well  as  in  reference 
to  this  particular  case,  we  ought  to  take  into  account 
the  marvellous  revolution,  religious,  social,  and  politi- 
cal, which  was  involved  in  the  transition  occurring  at 
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the  end  of  the  life  and  administration  of  Moses,  from 
the  patriarchal  period  of  wandering  to  that  of  Israel 
settled  in  the  Land  of  Promise :  and  though  a  few 
months  might  be  all  that  separated  two  events  in  point 
of  time,  yet  within  that  little  period  were  compressed 
transactions  more  remarkable  and  important  than  are 
often  witnessed  in  whole  ages  of  common  history.  At 
such  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  church  and 
people  of  Israel,  it  does  not  surprise  us  that  Moses 
should  use  the  expression,  that  events  occurred  and 
changes  were  ushered  in  which  continued  ''unto  this 
day." 

(D)  The  quotation  fnna  "tin  book  <>/  the  vars  "ft/n 
Lord,"  Nu.  xxi.  11,  i:.,  (i. ml  ut/n  r*  apparently  of  a  similar 
kind  in  tin  seiine  cluifiter,  art  th»"<jlit  to  lit  incredible  in 
a  confenijiorari/  hiftuni,  though  natural  enough  in  a 
writing  of  a  later  aii'e.  when  tin •.-> •  snatches  of  song 
might  become  valuable  as  the  testimony  of  eye-\\  it- 
nesses,  lint  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  assumption 
that  it  was  the  historian':-  object  to  secure  coiTolx •ra- 
tion of  his  statement.-.  And  while  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion Ivinu-  on  us  to  assign  the  reason  why  the>e 
snatelies  of  hvmiis  appear  where  tliey  do.  the  Mip|»»i- 
tion  is  natural  enough  that  Mo-es  incorporated  them 
in  his  historv  as  specimens  of  the  new  spiritual  life 
which  had  wakened  up  in  the  \oun_  -.-neration  ,,(' 
Israelites,  and  as  e.vi<lences  that  (!i>d  had  indetd 
visited  them  \vitli  his  Lirace.  and  was  fitting  them  to 
take  up  the  mission  which  had  fallen  from  the  un- 
worthy hands  of  tho>e  who,  in  Ex.  x\..  "sang  his 
praise,"  but  "soon  format  hi.-  works.  '  r>.  cvi.  12,13:  coin- 
pare  the  anticipations,  K\.  \v.  14-11;,  with  the  I'ultilments, 

Nil.  xxi.  21-.".);  xxii.  2-4,  -Vc. 

'El  It  is  scarcely  forth  while  t<>  dwell  »/""'  en-tain 
iiK-idtiif'tl  (.'•l,r<f.<i<nif  n'h'n'h  I, on  been  said  t<>  >»  tray  tin 
hand  i >f  a  Inter  wridr.  Such  are.  that  "the  ( 'anaanite 
was  tin.  n  in  the  land."  tin.  xii.  ti,  o>iMi>;iru  \i;i.  7;  and 
Joseph's  words.  '•  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of 
the  Hebrews."  lie.  xl.  i:>.  We  select  one  ease  on  account 
of  its  seeming  greater  strength.  In  I.e.  \viii.  _>.  the 
Israelites  are  warned  to  avoid  the  practice.-  b\  which 
the  land  of  Canaan  had  been  already  polluted,  "that 
the  hind  spue  not  you  out  also,  when  ye  defil'-  it.  a-  ii 
spued  out  tlie  nations  that  were  Inf.. re  you;"  fn.m 
which  it  is  inferred  that  this  was  not  written  till  alter 
the  Canaanites  had  been  exterminated.  I'.ut  in  truth 
the  Hebrew  language  is  very  poorly  furnished  with 
tenses.  Had  this  speech  been  in  Latin,  and  had  th<- 
future  perfect  been  used,  "  that  the  land  may  not  spue 
you  out,  in  your  defiling  it.  as  it  shall  have  spued  out 
the  nations  that  were  before  you,''  a  translation  of  it 
into  Hebrew  could  not  have  been  better  expressed 
than  in  the  present  words  of  the  Hebrew  P>ihlc.  This 
really  future  meaning  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  passage.  Yet  if  the  literal  past  time  is  insisted 
on  by  any  one,  there  are  two  explanations,  either  of 
which  is  easy  enough  :  either  the  sentence  received  its 
present  form  of  expression  as  Moses  revised  his  work, 
after  the  people  of  .Sihon  and  Og  had  been  destroyed; 
or  else  the  very  repulsiveness  of  the  metaphorical 
language  was  meant  to  teach  that  the  strength  of  the 
Canaanites  was  only  apparent,  that  the  land  had 
already  vomited  them  forth,  and  that  they  lay  upon  its 
surface  as  a  loathsome  incumbrance  which  must  now 
be  removed  by  Israel. 

(2.)  If  we  have  dwelt  tediously  upon  these  internal 
objections  to  the  opinion  that  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 


teuch, it  has  been  out  of  anxiety  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  case  of  our  opponents,  since  this  is  the  only  sort  of 
argument  that  they  can  offer.  Want  of  space  compels 
us  to  compress  into  the  narrowest  compass  possible  our 
statement  of  the  internal  art/nmcnt  in  farour  of  the 
common  opinion  :  but  we  regret  this  the  less,  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  anything  higher  than  a  sub- 
ordinate place  can  be  assigned  to  such  internal  argu- 
ments. If  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  there  is 
nothing  decisive  in  those  objections — in  fact  scarcely 
anything  that  deserves  to  be  called  a  serious  difficulty, 
we  fall  back  upon  the  direct  and  proper  evidence  for 
the  belief  that  the  book  was  written  by  Moses.  Yet 
internal  arguments  may  afford  a  certain  corroboration 
of  a  fact  of  this  nature  which  has  been  otherwise  sub- 
stantiated. \\  hereas  then  all  external  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship,  and  whereas  the 
critical  objections  to  this  opinion  have  failed  to  estab- 
lish anything,  and  so  have  recoiled  upon  those  by  whom 
thev  were  advanced;  we  atlinn  that  on  the  supposition 
that  there  was  Mich  a  man  as  Moses,  tducated  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  standing  between 
the  patriarchal  a^'e  and  the  a^e  of  Israel  as  a  nation, 
in-piivd.  able  to  work  miracles,  called  to  legislate  for 
his  countrymen,  and  endowed  with  prophetic  foresight, 
there  is  n,, thin-  to  contradict  the  belief  that  he  is  the 
author,  but  on  the  contrary  there  is  much  to  confirm 
it.  i  ti  this  confirmatory  evidence  we  oiler  the  follow- 
ing specimens. 

|  l.j  Indication*  wear  that  tin  J'mtatttich  do,*  btlony 
/,,  tin  a;/,  uj'Mostg. 

i  A  /ii  /•  /v  in'i.-i  tn  ui'itti  r*  somewhat  earlier  than  hi* 
mi-it  time,  ii'h  n'li  In  mi'jlit  ('•<//  l«in.  opportunities  of 
L-nowinij,  and  n-hii-h  mi'iht  I,,  expected  t»  attract  the 
interest  of  tht  ;it  m  ratimi  nf  I*ra(  lids  n'ho  caim'  out  of 
/'.':/;/ /it  "n'l  iitdrtil  Canaan,  while  thev  would  less 
probably  have  been  incorporated  into  his  history  bv 
a  writer  of  a  much  later  period.  Such  are  the  details 
in  (le.  xiv.  of  the  wars  between  the  four  kings  of 
the  east  and  the  five  kins_rs  of  Sodom,  \e. :  the  peculiar 
li-t  of  nations  in  Canaan  durinif  the  earlii  r  part  of 
Abraham's  sojourn,  i;r.  xv.  19-21,  differing  verv  consider- 
ably from  the  nrdinarv  list  of  these  nati<  ns  in  the  age 
of  Moses,  several  centuries  later:  the  designation  of 
Abraham's  original  home  as  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees," 
Go.  xi.  31,  though  it  was  in  Mesopotamia,  Ac  vii.  2,  in 
the  mountains  of  which  country  it  seems  that  the 
Chaldees  wre  settled  at  a  remote  period,  whereas 
later  Jewish  historv  represents  them  as  settled  much 
further  south,  in  the  plains  of  P.ahylonia:  the  curious 
notices  scattered  throughout  l)e.  ii.  of  the  old  nations 
in  and  around  Canaan,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  Philistines,  the  Edoinites,  the  Moabites,  and  the 
Ammonites;  notices  well  fitted,  and  we  believe  in- 
tended, to  encourage  Israel  in  rooting  out  their  enemies 
the  Canaanites  with  the  promised  special  help  of  God, 
although  the  higher  criticism  has  induced  its  votaries 
to  pronounce  them  ill-judged  interpolations. 

(B)  The  record  of  /lurtim/ar.i  respecting  the  ori'/'nt  of 
the  people  that  hare  every  token  nf  verisimilitude,  at  once 
from  the  simplicity  with  which  they  are  related,  and 
from  the  absence  of   features   which  characterize  the 
fabulous  accounts  of  early  things  by  the  Greeks  and 
others. 

(C)  The  j,romin(nce  i/iren   to  many  event*,  and  the 
minuteness  and  vividness  of  the  descriptions,  .inch  as  are 
common  in  the  narratives  of  eye-witnesses  and  men  per- 
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annul /if  enya'jed  in  the,  trnnsaction.t;  with  which  may 
be  associated  the  evidence  of  intimate  (yet  not  obtruded) 
acquaintance  with  both  Egypt  and  the  wilderness. 

(D)  Confirmatory  evidence  may  be  found  in  many 
of  /he  lairs  n-liif/i  ircrc  applicable  to  the  Israelites  null/ 
while  in  motion  through  the  wilderness,  or  while  gathered 
close  to</i'th<r  in  f/tc  camp;  as  indeed  "the  camp"  is 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  laws, 
for  instance  in  La.  xiii.  40';  xiv.  S:  xvi.  2(J;  xvii.  3; 
Xu.  v.  3.  So  also  the  commands  are  many  a  time 
laid,  not  upon  the  priests  as  a  body,  but  upon  Aaron 
personally,  or  upon  ''Aaron  and  his  sons.''  To  this 
may  be  added  what  has  already  been  said  of  certain 
slight  modifications  of  laws  in  Deuteronomy,  which 
were  natural  with  the  progress  of  events  during  the 
forty  years;  compare  also  De.  xiv.  and  Le.  xi..  Leviticus 
alone  mentioning  the  permission  to  eat  the  locusts, 
which  would  be  common  in  the  wilderness,  &c. 

(  E)  Add  to  this  tin  aiit'/nin  forms  <>f  word*  and  expres- 
sions i'-hirlt  arc  r/cnera//;/  conc<dnf  to  occur  f/irour/hoHt 
the  Pentateuch.  This  is  no  doubt  a  kind  of  argument 
which  must  be  handled  with  care  and  moderation;  and 
it  has  been  employed  very  frequently,  and  been  pushed 
to  a  most  extravagant  length  by  many  continental 
scholars  in  support  of  views  which  they  have  really 
adopted  on  other  grounds.  But  three  things  may  be 
asserted  very  confidently,  and  they  are  sufficiently 
plain  to  be  appreciated  by  the  mere  English  reader, 
although  he  is  not  in  circumstances  to  verify  them. 
First,  that  there  are  many  traces  of  very  early  simple 
language  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  habitual  use  of  the 
same  word  for  "he"  and  ''she,"  for  '-young  man" 
and  "young  woman,''  without  the  distinction  of  gender 
invariably  found  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Secondly,  that  the  differences  of  the  Elohistic  and  the 
Jehovistic  and  the  Deuteronomic  vocabulary  (to  use 
the  barbarous  words  descriptive  of  peculiar  notions 
which  have  been  introduced  into  this  controversy)  are 
reduced  to  extremely  narrow  limits  by  such  a  com- 
petent scholar  as  Delitzsch,  whose  peculiar  theory 
leads  him  to  occupy  an  intermediate  or  neutral  place 
in  these  discussions.  And,  thirdly,  that  a  difference 
is  at  once  plainly  discernible  when  we  pass  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Pentateuch  to  that  of  the  books 
generally  reckoned  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  age — 
namely,  Joshua  and  Judges. 

[2.]  //  n:e  den 'i  that  Motes  was  the  anthor  of  tliis 
book,  it  is  impossible  toll.,-  icith  satisfaction  on  any  later 
nr/e  for  the  date  of  composition.  (A)  The  inclination 
is  very  strong  to  fix  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
Deuteronomy,  as  well  as  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
other  four  books,  somewhere  perhaps  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah;  the  character  of  whose  administration,  how- 
ever, is  inconsistent  with  the  admission  of  religious 
novelties  (emphatically  in  the  rule  of  faith),  since  he 
was  bent  upon  removing  all  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  institutions  of  Moses;  or  in  the  reign  of 
his  profligate  son  Manasseh,  although  the  heathenish 
party  in  Judah  were  at  the  time  so  completely  in  the 
ascendant  that  their  opponents  were  at  their  mercv, 
and  they  are  thought  to  have  subjected  the  prophets 
of  Jehovah  to  bloody  persecution;  or  perhaps  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  when  the  corruption  was  still  deeper 
and  more  wide-spread,  and  when  so  distinguished  a 
prophet  as  Jeremiah  was  impotent  to  stem  the  tide  of 
evil.  It  may  be  asserted  very  confidently  that  no  one 
of  these  reigns  was  more  favourable  for  interpolating 
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or  annexing  a  new  section  of  the  law  of  Moses,  than 
the  age  of  the  Reformation  would  have  been  for  addino- 
another  epistle  to  the  New  Testament.  And  any  of 
these  dates  is  ridiculously  ill  suited  for  the  composition 
in  Deuteronomy  of  those  consecutive  chapters,  ch.vi.  vii. 
viii.,  which  are  filled  with  warnings  against  worldliness 
in  consequence  of  peacefully  possessing  the  land,  and 
an  improper  toleration  of  the  doomed  nations  of  Canaan, 
and  pride  in  victories  achieved  and  wealth  enjoyed! 
(J!j  Or  shall  we  assume  an  earlier  date,  the  period  of 
the  first  and  best  times  of  the  kingdom,  before  the 
death  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  is  generally  regarded  by 
the  critics  as  a  time  of  prophetic  activity  in  composing 
the  early  history  of  the  nation  ?  The  Pentateuch,  how- 
ever, cannot  well  have  been  composed  later  than  the 
schism  in  religion,  and  the  rise  of  two  hostile  kingdoms 
after  the  death  of  Solomon;  for  it  uniformly  supposes 
Israel  to  be  in  an  undivided  condition,  both  civilly  and 
ecclesiastically.  There  is  never  a  hint  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  division;  nay,  after  that  division  had 
taken  place,  many  of  the  laws  must  have  met  with  im- 
pediments in  their  execution.  Again,  had  the  book 
been  composed  later  than  the  date  of  the  schism,  the 
ten  tribes  would  have  protested,  and  justly  too.  against 
such  laws  as  bore  hardly  upon  them;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  from  the 
strung  language  in  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the 
prophets,  that,  had  they  been  the  writers  of  the  legis- 
lation, its  language  would  have  been  found  to  be  dis- 
tinct and  pointed  against  the  schism.  Similar  remarks 
may  be  made  upon  the  historical  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. A  prophetic  historian  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
would  have  been  likely  to  identify  more  distinctly  than 
is  done  "the  land  of  Moriah,"  where  Abraham  was 
ready  to  offer  Isaac,  with  "Mount  Moriah,"  where 
the  temple  was  built.  And  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  assign  less  religious  prominence  in  the  patriarchal 
and  early  national  history  to  Shechem,  the  scene  of 
the  revolt  and  the  seat  of  Jeroboam's  government. 
Nor  could  we  expect  him  to  say  nothing  in  praise  of 
Levi,  in  Jacob's  dying  blessing;  nor  in  the  blessing  of 
Moses,  while  mentioning  Levi,  to  give  so  slight  a 
blessing  to  Judah  in  comparison  with  that  given  to 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  (C)  Xor  yet  is  the  earlier  age 
of  David  and  Solomon  satisfactory  as  the  assumed  date 
of  this  composition.  If  the  Pentateuch  had  been  a 
recent  work,  of  the  age  of  these  kings,  it  would  have 
been  wholly  thrown  aside  by  Jeroboam,  who  must  have 
found  inconvenience  and  positive  clanger  from  it :  and 
in  casting  it  away  he  would  have  easily  and  naturally 
represented  himself  as  a  reformer  of  religion,  delivering 
the  people  from  one  of  the  yokes  of  bondage  which 
the  house  of  David  had  been  imposing  on  them,  and 
restoring  to  them  their  primitive  civil  liberty  and 
religious  simplicity,  according  to  the  genuine  institu- 
tions of  Moses.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  evident  that 
from  the  first  Jeroboam  was  condemned  and  resisted 
by  the  prophets,  and  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and 
generally  by  multitudes  of  the  people  whose  hearts 
were  reverent  towards  the  acknowledged  and  established 
law  of  God.  The  entire  law  of  the  kingdom,  De.  xvii., 
which  has  been  represented  as  furnishing  evidence  of 
late  authorship,  is  on  the  contrary  a  witness  to  a  much 
earlier  date  of  composition.  In  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  forbid  the 
appointment  of  a  foreigner  to  the  throne,  since  it  was 
established  in  this  family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
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this  with  divine  sanctions  and  promises  of  perpetuity; 
while  the  language  in  which  the  multiplication  of  horses, 
and  wives,  and  silver,  and  gold,  is  prohibited,  would 
have  needed  to  be  very  different  to  suit  that  age.  The 
nft -repeated  command  to  extirpate  the  (,'anaanites. 
and  not  to  let  them  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Israel  (so  far 
from  being  a  production  of  the  age  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon), was  no  longer  applicable,  after  it  had  been 
neglected  for  so  many  centuries:  in  their  totally  altered 
circumstances  the  remains  of  these  nations  appear  to 
have  become  converts  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  in 
some  sense  members  of  the  congregation  of  Israel;  and 
a  fearful  curse  fell  upon  Saul  and  his  bloody  house  on 
account  of  his  zeal  in  exterminating  the  ( .ibeonites. 
(D;  If  we  are  thus  driven  back  to  a  period  indefinitely 
anterior  to  the  time  of  David,  there  is  no  other  age 
than  that  of  Moses  himself  at  which  we  can  rest  with 
reason  or  satisfaction.  There  is  no  one  whose  name 
could  be  suggested  as  the  author,  with  auv  decree  of 
probability,  during  the  disturbed  period  of  the  judges, 
in  the  course  of  which  religion  was  rather  retrograding. 
and  the  revivals  c  if  it  were  very  far  from  favouring  new 
legislation  (*u-  Ji'DCKs).  Samuel  has  indeed  been 
named,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  eminent  p".-ition 
which  he  occupied  at  the  cri>is  in  which  tin-  Ilebnw 
republic  passed  into  a  monarchy:  still  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  competent  to  \\rite  the  IVntatcueh. 
Besides  there  are  two  special  objections:  hi-  closeness 
to  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon,  than  \\hich  the  honk 
seems  much  more  ancient:  and  the  necessity  "i  sup- 
posing a  known  and  acknowledged  law  of  (  lod  in 
Israel  as  the  basis  on  which  all  his  labours  rested,  and 
the  rule  of  life  and  worship  to  which  it  was  his  aim  to 
bring  the  people  back.  KI  Then-  arc  not  wanting 
traces  which  point  to  the  patriarchal  a.uv  as  the  time 
in  which  tin;  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  lived.  A  writ,  r 
subsequent  to  the  time  at  which  "the  laws  of  Moses" 
(rightly  or  wrongly  so  called)  had  taken  he],]  of  the 
national  mind,  would  have  been  little  likeh •  t<  <  repre- 
sent their  ancestor  Abraham  a-  man-vim;-  his  sister. 
half-sister  though  she  might  be:  and  .lacob  as  setting 
up  his  pillar  and  anointing  it.  And  the  primitive  aure 
of  the  writer  is  evinced  by  his  entire  silence  on  the 
subject  of  temples  for  the  worship  of  false  i:"d<.  as  well 
as  of  any  house  for  .lehovah.  It  may  be  doubted,  too. 
whether  a  later  legislator  would  have  spoken  of  priests 
in  Israel  prior  to  the  institution  of  .Aaron's  priesthood, 
and  of  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel  otferin-  the 
sacrifices,  under  the  direction  of  Moses,  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  covenant  in  Sinai,  Kx.  xix  ul;  \xiv.5. 
(F)  Moreover,  that  "law  of  Moses"  was  very  burden- 
some in  its  ritual,  in  respect  of  both  trouble  and  ex- 
pense; anil  no  one  could  have  introduced  it,  thereby  in 
fact  accomplishing  an  unparalleled  social  revolution,  if 
he  had  not  had  the  support  of  overwhelming  authority 
as  the  recognized  messenger  of  Jehovah.  Nor,  when 
once  established,  could  that  legislation  have  been  altered 
throughout  successive  ages  by  numberless  nameless 
authors  such  as  the  critics  have  discovered.  i;(.J)  The 
prophetic  passages,  those  of  Moses  himself,  and  those 
of  Balaam,  have  puz/led  the  critics  when  attempting 
to  fix  a  later  date  for  them. 

[:5.J  Tkeunity  of  the  Pentatfuch,  to  -«•/</<•/,  u-c  calltd 
attention  at  t/te  coituiitnrcmcitt  of  thig  article,  tcl/x 
powerfully  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  a  sin'/lc  author:  it 
is  very  difficult  to  conceive  of  (not  to  speak  of  believ- 
ing in)  the  growth  of  some  smaller  document  to  the 


bulk  of  the  present  Pentateuch  in  a  homogeneous 
form;  a  difficulty  which  is  greatly  enhanced  when  we 
consider  the  publicity  which  attended  "the  book  of  the 
law,"  and  the  authority  with  which  it  was  invested. 
And  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  feelings  and  taste 
of  the  reader,  and  ask  whether  he  can  go  along  with 
the  critics  in  cutting  up  into  shreds,  as  they  are  forced 
to  do,  such  histories  as  that  of  Joseph  and  that  of  the 
ten  plagues?  It  is  i|uite  true  that  re-cent  critics  have 
endeavoured  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  book  as  a 
whole,  in  that  contracted  form  in  which  they  present 
it  to  us  in  "the  Elohistic  document:"  but  they  have 
failed  egregiously.  For  on  the  one  hand,  within  the 
Pentateuch,  they  have  been  compelled  to  imagine  dis- 
locations and  transpositions  of  passages  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent;  because  their  theories  have  led  them 
away  from  understanding  the  real  nature  of  the  author's 
plan,  which  is  to  record  the  revelations  of  (Jod  to  his 
people,  and  so  to  unfold  the  scheme  of  redemption 
from  the  cumniencenient  till  the  full  establishment  or 
cinnpment  of  the  chosen  people,  when  encamped  on  the 
brink  of  Jordan  and  reads  t"  take  their  promised  posi- 
tion a-  "  the  people  of  Jehovah  "  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  <'n  the  other  hand  this  same  misunder- 
standini:  i 'f  the  plan  of  the  book  has  compt  lied  them  to 
travel  beyond  the  Pentateuch,  since  their  principles  do 
not  enable  them  to  find  any  proper  termination  in  the 
death  of  Mo>es:  so  that  in.-tead  of  a  J><  ,it,iti  m'li,  they 
ha \  e  sometimes  propounded  the  wild  fancy  of  a  work  in 
.</.••  \olunies  or  even  in  more,  as  they  have  included  the 
book  of  J.  shna.  and  some  of  them  the  book  of  Jud-es 
10  rat  lea.-t  what  they  have  called  the  fundamental  por- 
tions of  the-o  books  also,  as  distinguished  from  later 
accretions*,  and  even  have  sunietimcs  supposed  that  the 
"  Klnhist's"  history  came  dnwn  t"  the  age  of  the  kings. 

It  space  permitted,  it  would  }}<>t  lie  difficult  to  show 
how  statements  in  later  historical  books  naturally  tit 
into  the  historv  of  Moses,  even  where  not  expressly 
mentioned  by  him:  because  he  ha-  exercised  the  judg- 
ment of  an  independent  writer,  and  has  omitted  things 
which  were  nnnecessarv  according  to  his  plan. 

|  I.]  A  most  tempting  subject  for  any  one  who  wishes 
to  turn  upon  the  critics  is  tin  irn  r,,,, <•//,//,/<  (//V,  ,-fitii  «f 
tin  hi/jxithcxtt  i/'hii'h  tin  i/  Inii-i  j'l'n mill .  in  spite  of  every 
imaginable  advantage,  enjoyed  by  them— learning, 
leisure,  mutual  concert,  and  entire-  absence  of  any 

belief  in  the  need  of  evidence  for  their  elldlesS  supposi- 
tions. We  noticed,  at  an  early  part  of  our  argument,  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  among  them:  much  Ihe 
greater  number  believing,  as  we  do,  that  Deuteronomy 
was  composed  later  than  the  other  four  books,  whilst  a 
small  minority,  comprising  some  distinguished  scholars, 
invert  the  relation  of  the  two  parts,  assigning  the  higher 
antiquity  to  Deuteronomy,  and  considering  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  preceding  books  to  be  developed  from  it.  V<v 
both  schools  "  the  J  )euteronomist"  is  regarded  as  a  diffe- 
rent person  from  "the  Elohist''  and  "the  Jehovi.st"  (or 
the  older  and  younger  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  writers, 
according  to  those  critics  who  make  each  of  these 
names  represent  a  class  rather  than  an  individual),  to 
whom  is  assigned  the  composition  of  almost  the  whole 
of  the  first  four  hooks  and  a  small  portion  of  history 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifth.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  to  reckon  up  the  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the 
number  of  these  imaginary  authors  and  the  ages  in 
which  they  respectively  flourished:  those  who  wish  to 
see  this  practice  of  making  hypotheses  in  its  most  ex- 
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travagant  and  self-sufficient  form,  may  find  it  in  the 
commencement  of  Ewald's  J/iatori/  of  the  People  of 
Israel.  Wo  wish,  however,  to  remind  our  readers  that 
these  varieties  in  the  hypotheses  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked, as  if  they  were  mere  di/ircnccs  of  detail.  To  us. 
on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  be  essential  or  fata! 
defects  in  these  critical  schemes:  for  when  Moses  has 
been  denied  to  be  the  author,  there  is  nothing  on  which 
to  depend  except  critical  sagacity:  and  since  this  critical 
sagacity  not  unfrequently  contradicts  itself,  and  is  ever 
contradicting  the  sagacity  of  some  other  critic  quite  as 
much  to  be  respected  as  the  one  we  are  studying  at  the 
time,  it  furnishes  convincing  evidence  against  itself  that 
it  is  an  unsafe  guide.  The  critics  allege,  indeed,  that 
their  testimony  agrees  in  many  points:  and  this  is  true, 
so  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  generalities,  be- 
cause They  start  from  the  same  false  principles,  as  to 
miracles,  prophecy,  &c.  They  do  also  agree  in  a  great 
many  particulars:  but  this  is  not  wonderful  consider- 
ino-  ho\v  thev  read  one  another's  productions,  compare 
them,  and  dovetail  their  statements  together,  altering 
and  amending  as  often  as  they  are  charged  with  error  or 
confusion,  by  one  another  or  by  those  who  adhere  to  the 
old  opinion.  We  do  not  blame  them  for  this  proce- 
dure; but  it  makes  their  agreement,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
of  very  little  worth  as  concurrent  testimony. 

[5.]  There  are  gaps  in  '•  the  fundamental  document" 
which  need  to  be  filled  up:  and  there  are  references 
in  it  to  the  so-called  later  or  supplementary  matter, 
which  we  therefore  believe  to  be  a  composition  as  early 
as  the  other  which  they  pronounce  to  be  alone  the 
original.  The  individual  proofs  of  this  assertion  we 
cannot  here  adduce :  and  indeed,  as  often  as  instances 
are  given,  some  new  critic  starts  up  to  make  a  different 
arrangement  of  the  original  and  the  supplementary 
matter  which  escapes  from  the  objection  charged 
upon  the  scheme  of  his  predecessor— a  process  which  is 
not  so  difficult  after  all,  as  nothing  more  is  required  than 
his  own  unsupported  assertion. 

In  conclusion,  it  in  to  be  remembered  that  a  person 
mail  hold  the  common  opinion  that  Moses  wrote  tin 
Pentateuch,  and  yet  alomj  with  this  mail  also  hold 
(rightly  or  wrongly1)  that  there  arc  elem<nts  in  if  fhic/i 
are  not  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  bi>(  trl,i,-h  hare  come  to 
be  incorporated  with  it  b;/  accidents  to  which  all  very 
ancient  bool-s  are  liable.  To  this  we  alluded  when  we 
said  that  there  was  another  way  of  dealing  with  near 
half  a  dozen  difficulties,  such  as  the  mention  of  Dan, 
or  of  the  district  called  Havoth-jair  "unto  this  day," 
or  the  testimony  to  the  surpassing  meekness  of  Moses, 
or  the  geographical  and  antiquarian  statements  in  J)e.  ii. 
If  the  mind  of  any  one  remains  unsatisfied  with  the 
explanations  which  we  have  offered,  and  which  are 
satisfactory  to  ourselves,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  cut 
the  knot  which  he  is  not  able  to  untie.  He  may  say 
that  the  general  and  direct  evidence,  on  accountof  which 
he  believes  Moses  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
is  overwhelming:  and  in  regard  to  these  few  incidental 
passages  which  puzzle  him,  he  may  incline  to  consider 
them  glosses  or  explanations  thrown  in  by  some  copyist 
or  annotator,  whether  authorized  or  not,  and  he  can 
imagine  these  removed  without  any  serious  alteration 
in  the  book,  as  it  reverts  precisely  to  the  form  in  which 
he  conceives  it  to  have  come  from  Moses.  That  un- 
authorized copyists  might  make  such  changes  is  a  notion 
for  which  parallels  more  or  less  satisfactory  can  be 
adduced:  yet  it  might  be  preferable  to  think  of  an 
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editor  whose  annotations  or  alterations  were  authorita- 
tive, and  such  an  editor  Ezra  is  supposed  to  have  been 
by  many  who  follow  old  Jewish  traditions.  How  far 
the  influence  of  such  an  editor  might  alter  the  work  is 
a  matter  for  those  to  settle  who  embrace  this  opinion: 
certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  extend  far,  or 
they  run  the  risk  of  virtually  injuring  their  faith  in 
Moses  as  the  author.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course, 
those  who  adhere  most  strenuously  to  the  old  opinion 
deny  that  they  are  committed  by  their  views  to  the 
absurdity  of  believing  that  Moses  wrote  the  account  of 
his  own  death  and  burial.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the 
Talmud  that  Joshua  wrote  the  last  eight  verses  of 
Deuteronomy:  although  it  is  now  more  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  work  of  Moses  ends  at  eh.  xxxi.  '23  (or 
even  earlier  at  verse  8,  Baumgarten  says  at  eh.  xxx.  1>0>, 
and  that  Joshua,  or  whoever  recorded  these  closing 
details,  inserted  the  song  and  the  blessing  of  Moses, 
along  with  the  accounts  of  his  final  charge,  his  view  of 
the  Promised  Land,  his  death.  &e. 

(Out  of  the  vast  multitude  uf  huuks  upon  the  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  there  may  be  mentioned :—(!,)  Aya'uist  Moses— 
Introductions,  by  *l)e  Wette,  Bleck,  and  Dr.  8.  Davidson; 
Kwald,  Cteschichti.  dr*  Voll;-*  Israel,  vol.  L;  Vaihinger's  article 
"Pentateuch,"  in  Herzog's  Unciicl->iiildi(  ;  the  commentaries  of 
Knobel  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  "Von  Bohlen  and  Tuch  on 
Genesis;  *Stiihelin,  Kritisclie  Untersuchungen  liber  den  Pcfdu.tev.ch. 
fcc.;  *Riehm,  di<  Ge&etzgebung  Mosis  im  Land,.  Mnul;  Culenso  on 
the  Pentateuch.  C2.)  J'or  Moses-  Introductions,  by  Havernick. 
Kril,  and  Macdonald;  the  Commentary  of  Keil;  llengsteuberg's 
Dissertations  on  the  Perdo.tm.ch,  and  his  Eijiif't  aH'-1  t!"-  Books  of 
Miines;  Ranke,  Uidei-sv.cliuniji.il.  iibi.r  den  Pentateuch;  *Drcchslev, 
die  Einlud  i',,d  J-Mhe'd  dcr  (.icnisis.  This  topic  is  discussed  in 
some  of  the  replies  to  Colenso.  (:i.)  A  somewhat  peculiar  position 
is  assumed  by  Delit/srh  in  his  ('o,,,j:,c)itn,'v  on  Gfnffif,  and  by 
Kurtzin  his  Ulsiorii  of  the  Ob/  Covenant.  The  works  marked  with 
an  asterisk  we  have  not  ourselves  examined.]  [n.  c.  M.  i>  1 

PENTECOST.  The  modern  name  for  one  of  the 
stated  Jewish  festivals;  from  the  Greek  Trej^Koori?. 
fiftieth,  the  day  of  the  feast  being  fixed  in  the  law  to 
take  place  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  second  of  the 
passover.  or  after  the  revolution  of  seven  complete 
weeks.  Its  more  proper  name  was  "the  feast  of  weeks," 
or  "the  feast  of  harvest.''  (For  the  design  of  the  feast, 
and  the  mode  of  its  observance,  see  under  FEASTS, 
No.  3;  and  for  the  leading  events  of  tlic  pentecost,  by 
way  of  eminence,  that,  namely,  which  followed  our 
Lord's  death  and  resurrection,  see  TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.) 
The  modern  Jews,  it  may  be  added,  still  keep  up  for  a 
part  of  two  days  a  sort  of  pentecostal  service,  connect- 
ing it  especially  with  the  giving  of  the  law;  but  also 
with  reference  to  the  season  of  the  year,  they  imitate 
the  scenery  of  the  open  fields,  decorating  the  synagogue 
with  flowers;  and  in  their  houses  the  tables  and  floors 
are  usually  strewed  with  flowers,  sweet  briars,  and 
other  fragrant  herbs  (Mills'  British  Jews,  p.  207). 
PEN'UEL.  .See  PENIEL. 

PE'OR.  As  the  name  of  a  mountain,  this  has  the 
article  prefixed,  "the  Peor''  hircn) ;  and  occurs  thus 
only  once,  when  it  is  said  of  Balak,  that  he  "brought 
Balaam  to  the  top  of  the  Peor,  that  looketh  toward 
Jeshimon,"  Nu.  xxiii.  28.  That  Peor.  like  Pisgah.  was 
one  of  the  more  prominent  elevations  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  we 
are  as  yet  without  any  definite  information  as  to  the 
one  that  might  be  more  particularly  meant.  (See 
JESHIMON  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  district  toward  which  it  looked.) 

PE'OR.  This  was  also  the  name  of  an  idol- deity, 
and  is  used  in  several  passages,  but  only  with  reference 
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to  the  false  worship  practised  by  the  Israelites  at  one 
particular  locality — namely,  when  encamped  near  the 
mount  of  the  same  name,  NU.  xxv.  i<;  xxxi.  ir,;j,>s.  xxii.  17. 
It  was  a  contraction  for  Baal-peor,  which  is  employed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  narrative,  NU.  xxv.  :',;  by 
whieh  apparently  is  to  be  understood  the  J'.aal  wor- 
shipped  on  that  particular  mount  --its  tutelarv  deity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  another  mount  in  the  same  region. 
Nebo,  was  also  the  name  nf  a  deitv. 

PERA'ZIM  [  PKKAT/.IM,  c'ire.  breaches],  .MOUNT 
of.  .Mention  is  made  expressly  of  such  a  mount  only 
in  Is.  .\\viii.  L'l,  where  it  is  said  of  some  great  display 
of  power  against  his  em-mit-s.  which  the  Lord  was  'joiuL:' 
to  put  forth,  "Jehovah  shall  rise  up  as  Mount  Perazim. 
he  shall  be  wroth  as  the  valley  of  (iilieon.  that  he  may 
do  his  work,  his  strange  work.''  Tin-  reference  is  e_;vne- 
rally  understood  to  be  to  the  liaal-peraziiii  of  '_'  Sa.  v.  L'O, 
which  was  the  name  stamped  upon  a  particular  place, 
near  the  valley  nf  llephaim,  by  1  'avid,  in  commemoration 
of  one  of  his  signal  victories  over  the  Philistines.  No 
other  JV-ra/im  is  mentioned  in  the  histnrical  ]>arts  of 
Scripture:  and  that  the  overthrow  was  a  very  marked 
and  complete  one,  may  be  inferred  from  tli>-  circum- 
stance, that  tin-  Phili.-'.in.-s  are  related  to  have  left  their 
idols  behind  them,  which  ihivid  and  his  men  burm-l. 
They  would  nut  have  done  so.  unless  they  had  fled  in 
great  consternation  and  disorder;  ><>  that  the  triumph 
of  that  occasion  miuht  well  stand  for  other  and  -imilar 
triumplis  in  the-  future.  i>'<  •  I  \.\  \i.- 1  !:H.\/.m.  i 

PERDITION.  'I  his  word  i,  never  us,  d  in  the  <  >ld 
'IV-stanieiit  and  but  rarely  in  tin-  New.  Init  the  idea 
whicli  it  conveys  runs  through  th'-  whole  of  Scripture. 
Various  Hebrew  word-,  and  e-peeially  tin-  Word  i:«. 
"to  destroy."  are  translated  by  the(  iivck  won  Is  aTr^Vta 
and  6\f6pos,  and  the  primary  ineaniii1/  in  nio.-t  cases 
is  waste,  loss,  di.-appearane-e.  or  physical  dissolution; 
sometimes  however  the  meaning  appear-  to  l,c-  Borrow, 
shame,  or  degradation. 

I.  Let  us  examine  in  what  seii-e   n<iti<nix  nn<l  i-itii.-t 
have  been  subjec-ted  to  perdition.      (  :<.d    is   the  ruler  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,   and  if  they  provoke  him  to 
anger    they   are    threatened    with    de-Mrue-tioii.      Tim- 
( !od  determines  to  destroy  man.  i;u.  \i. :,  for  his  wicked- 
ness, and  only  Noah  and  his  family  are  saved.      Sodom 
and  the  neighbouring  cities  arc  destroyed,  CJo  xix.,  and 
only    Lot   and   his   daughters   are   permitted    to  escape. 
In  these  cases  apparently  supernatural  means  are  taken 
for    carrying    out  "Sod's    purpose,   but     in  other  eases 
man  is  made  the  instrument  of  destruction,  as  in  (he- 
case  of  the  ( 'anaanitish  nations.     Sometimes  the   pre- 
valent idea  in   UK- desolation  of  the   country  when  the 
people   have    left  it.   Kzu.  vi.  1 1;  .K-.  xlviii.  :>,.      Often    it    ha- 
reference    to  great    national  calamities    and    reverses, 
ob.  i:i;  Ks.  viii.  ii;  I?   xlvii.  ll;   and  oc-c-asioiiallv  it  expresses 
the  extinction  of  a  single   family.    1  Ki.  xiii.  34.      Some- 
times   the  nations   who   have    been   thus    "destroyed" 
rise  up  again,  and   sometimes  they  seem  to  come  to  an 
end  altogether. 

II.  We  now  pass  to  the  case  of  iinln-idniih:  and  here 
we  have   to  distinguish    three  kinds  of  destruction  or 
perdition. 

1.  There  is  prewiit  jtO'ditimi.  or  the  lost  state  of  the 
soul  until  it  partakes  of  a  present  salvation.  The  Son 
of  man  came  to  seek  that  which  was  lost,  Lu,  xix.  in. 
The  idea  here  presented  is  that  of  a  soul  which  has 
fallen  from  its  high  estate  and  has  become  a  wreck. 

but  it  is  capable  of  renovation  and  restoration  by  the 
VOL.  II. 
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power  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  idea  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  story  of  the  son  who  "  was  lost  and  is  found," 
and  by  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  lost 
piece  of  moiu-v. 

'2.  Temporal  calamity  and  death  are  often  included 
under  the  term  destruction,  1'r.  i.  27:  xi.  lu;  Uo.  ix.  22;  and 
l>L-rh:i;>s  l  CIA  xv.  1-.  Hut  when  we  read  of  the  destruc- 
tion comiiiir  on  the  wicked.  Ps.cslv.ao,  and  that  they 
arc  "  reserved  unto  the  day  of  destruction,"  Jut.  xxi.  ;>n, 
we  perceive  that  there  must  be  a  third  meaning 
given  to  the  word  before  us.  We  read  in  four  pas- 
sages of  '•  hades  and  destruction,"  as  if  this  involved 
something  beyond  death.  ,Iub  xxvi.  ii;  xxviii.  22:  IV.  xv.  12; 
xxvii.  L'ei.  We  find  that  some  are  to  be  destroyed  "  for 
ever."  IV  iii.  ,'s  we  read  of  him  who  after  death  can 
••destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  Mat.  x.  28,  and 
that  men  mav  uain  the  whole  world  and  lose  their  own 
s.nd.-  and  be  rejected  or  cast  away.  We  find  that 
then-  is  a  broad  road  leading  to  destruction  and  trod 
by  many,  which  however  can  be  avoided:  this  cannot 
be  mere  physical  death,  for  IK,  man  can  avoid  ttxtf,  it 
must  therefore  be  sum,  tiling  beyond  death,  and  must 
be  the  end  of  a  mi-spent  existence,  and  so  we  read  of 
siiine  that  their  "end  is  destruction,"  I'hi.  iii  .in,  and 
that  whilst  .-iinic  int  n  are  ffLc^Jun'ot.  or  in  the  \\ay  to 
be  saved,  others  are  uTru\\i''un-oi.  or  in  the  way  to  1*, 
destroyed.  1  Co.  i  O;  2  Co.  ii.  l.'i;  iv.  3  The  author  of  this 
final  destruction  is  <."d..l:;  •;•,  12;  \\heivasthe  two  kinds 
of  perdition  previously  named  seem  connected  with 
the  power  of  Satan,  w  h»  is  called  Abaddon  orApollyon. 
Final  destruction  is  the  alternative  to  salvation,  and 
appears  to  be  especially  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  lot  of  those  win.  deliberately  reject  or  recede 
from  tin-  'jj.spel.  i'l.i.  i  •>:  II.  x  ;;:>:  -j  iv.  ii  .  and  it  will  be 
awardeel  in  the-  time  of  judgment.  2  IV.  iii.  7. 

III.  Takiirj.  i;  then  as  proved  that  perdition  is  the 
final  de-tinv  of  ci  rtain  persons,  it  remains  for  us  to  con- 
sider the  passage-  which  'jive  us  hints  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  t,.irible  judgment.  And  first,  is  it  <inniliiliiti»ii! 
Tile-  word  \\hieh  looks  most  like  annihilation  in  the 
old  Testament  is  rrrr":,  "ii"thiiiv;ncss,"  and  its  connate 
forms,  used  by  the  prophet  F./.ekiel  with  reference  to 
Ivabbath-aminon,  Tyre,  and  other  cities,  cli.  xxv.  7;  xxvi. 
-i ;  \\vii.  :;ii;  xxMii  in.  ^  it  even  in  these  extreme  cases 
the  exaet  and  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  can 
hardly  be  pressed.  Fur  in  truth  the  nature.- of  destruc- 
tion will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  to 
be  destroyed,  and  it  is  not.  necessarily  that  utter  ex- 
tinction to  which  we  'jive  the  name  "annihilation,"  if 
indeed  then-  be  such  a  thiiiLT.  Then;  is  a  /Jit/tira!  de- 
struction, to  which  the  material  buildings  of  oreat  cities 
were  doomed,  as  Tyre  and  Jerusalem:  but  in  all  such 
cases  then-  are  ruins,  or  stones,  or  fragments  enough 
left,  to  show  that  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 
that  of  a  wreck  rather  than  that  of  non-existence. 
There  is  a  ror/mratc  destruction,  of  nationalities  and  of 
families,  yet  even  from  these  ruins  there  have  been 
some  that  have  escaped  and  who  have  been  merged 
into  other  nations.  And  there  is  iiiilirii/iia/  destruc- 
tion—death and  something  mure — and  no  doubt  in 
these  cases  the  man  thus  destroyed  is  in  one  sense  no 
longer  the  same  man.  with  the  same  powers  and  facul- 
ties which  he  had  before  his  final  doom  came  upon  him, 
yet  there  may  be  sufficient  remaining  to  him  to  enable 
him  still  to  preserve  an  identity  and  to  recognize  the 
justice  of  his  doom.  The  only  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  which  at  all  favours  the  idea  of  annihila- 
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Lion  or  absolute  extinction  is  Re.  xx.  11,  \vhcro  we 
:iro  told  that  "death  and  hades  were  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire."  and  in  the  next  verse  it  is  added  that 
''whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  Xow  it  might 
be  argued  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  deatli  and 
hades  siitl'i-red  eternal  punishment,  and  that  as  hein^ 
"  east  into  the  lake"  means  extinction  in  their  case, 
so  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  case  of  the  reprobate. 
Mut  the  argument  cuts  both  ways,  for  as  deatli  and 
hades  are  here  personified,  so  their  end  is  personified; 
hut  as  they  are  not  really  persons,  so  their  end  will  not 
really  be  the  same  as  the  end  of  personal  human  beings 
who  would  not  come  unto  Christ  that  they  might  have 
life.  Whether  annihilation  is  a  conceivable  idea  in 
relation  to  a  being  in  whom  (-Joel  has  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  we  cannot  tell;  nor  do  we  know  whether 
it  would  be  a  just  recompense  for  the  rejection  of 
( 'hrist  as  Lord  and  Saviour;  but  we  may  rest  assured 
that  if  it  was  in  accordance  with  (-Joel's  character  and 
design  it  would  have  been  so  ordered. 

Proceeding  with  our  investigation  we  note  that  per- 
dition is  set  forth  in  the  Xew  Testament  as  involving 
the  final  ruin  of  the  spirit.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
1  Co.  v.  ."i,  where  we  are  told  that  the  spirit  may  be 
saved  hereafter  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  the  • 
flesh  here,  which  implies  that  otherwise  the  spirit 
would  be  unsaved  or  lost.  Again,  St.  Paul  tells  us  that 
perdition  is  the  drowning  of  the  soul,  following  from 
the  love  of  money  or  erroneous  belief,  i  Ti.  vi.  <»,  and 
St.  Peter  uses  the  word  in  reference  to  the  fate  of 
Simon  Magus,  who  was  in  the  bond  of  iniquity, 
Ac.  viii.  20.  In  two  passages  which  bring  the  subject 
before  us,  1  Tli.  v. :;,  and  2  Tli.  i.  9,  the  primary  reference  is 
to  the  fate  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  who  shall  be  de- 
stroyed at  his  coming — an  event  which  seems  to  be 
portrayed  in  figurative  language  at  the  end  of  Ee. 
xix.  Perhaps  we  are  not  warranted  in  drawing  any 
direct  inference  as  to  the  fate  of  all  the  ungodly  from 
these  passages.  But  in  whatever  light  we  regard  them, 
they  evidently  form  part  of  the  great  revelation  of  God's 
wrath  against  sin,  which  we  find  fully  confirmed  by  the 
words  of  our  Lord  himself.  For  if  we  take  the  one 
word  Gehenna,  the  scene  or  abode  of  perdition,  jrat.x.  2S 
as  used  by  Christ,  we  gather  that  it  is  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  angry  and  revengeful,  ch.  v.  22,  of  the  carnal,  ver.  29,30, 
of  the  hypocrite  and  persecutors,  ch.  xxiii.  :i3;  and  from 
several  of  the  parables  we  see  that  punishments  described 
in  almost  similar  terms  are  to  be  inflicted  upon  faithless 
and  unprofitable  members  of  Christ's  church.  Perdition 
is  described  as  "  the  second  death"  in  Re.  xxi.  8,  and  a 
terrible  list  is  given  setting  forth  the  real  character  of 
those  who  shall  share  it:  and  this  list  is  almost  the  same 
as  that  which  St.  Paul  set  before  his  Galatian  converts 
more  than  once,  as  marking  the  characteristics  of  those 
who  are  finally  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  Cod. 
Ga.  v.  19-21;  compare  1  Co.  vi.  9, 10. 

Another  idea  connected  with  perdition  is  that  of 
corruption.  The  body  of  the  saint  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tion, but  it  springs  up  and  the  harvest  is  incorruption. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  those  who  are  treasuring  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath.  Their  harvest  is  corruption — • 
ten  times  more  corruptible  than  that  which  takes  place 
at  the  first  death.  Ga.  vi.  s.  St.  Peter  tells  us  of  some  who 
have  turned  from  the  truth  that  they  have  become  "ser- 
vants of  corruption,"  and  in  that  state  they  enter  the 
world  to  come.  2  To.  ii.  lu.  if  we  try  to  comprehend  the 


nature  of  final  spiritual  corruption,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  say  more  than  that  it  implies  the  utmost  degradation 
and  loathsomeness  of  which  the  human  spirit  is  capable, 
and  that  it  probably  will  be  wrought  out  by  natural 
laws  in  Cod's  spiritual  kingdom,  as  is  the  case  with 
physical  corruption  now. 

Gathering  up  into  one  view  a  few  other  solemn 
statements  about  the  ruin  of  the  unbelieving,  which 
we  find  in  Scripture — and  apart  from  Scripture  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  matter,  as  we  know 
neither  the  nature  nor  the  results  of  sin — we  see  that 
there  are  persons  who  "die  in  their  sins,"  Jn.  viii.  21,  who 
''have  no  forgiveness."  Mat.xii.si,  "  Cod's  wrath  abideth 
ciii  them,"  Jn.  iii.  no,  they  rise  to  "  the  resurrection  of 
damnation,"  .in.  vi.  29,  they  "depart"  from  Christ, 
Mai.  vii.  2:1,  "  into  outer  darkness,"  Mat.  viii.  12,  and  into  a 
"furnace  of  fire,"  Ji.it.  xiii.  :,o.  There  they  reap  the  fruit 
of  their  actions  done  here,  being  accursed  and  utterly 
degraded.  We  know  nothing  about  the  nature  of 
their  sufferings,  and  we  have  no  right  to  indulge  in 
exaggerated  and  glowing  descriptions  of  their  future 
misery.  All  such  attempts  arc  based  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  their  physical  constitution  will  be  the  same 
then  as  now.  But  this  is  a  most  unsafe  hypothesis. 
Physical  pain  now  depends  on  the  exquisite  sensitive- 
ness of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  devised  for  man's 
benefit.  Man  suffers  more  than  other  animals  because 
he  has  perverted  his  nature  which  was  constituted  for 
him  to  enjoy  more.  The  accursed  will  "rise  with  their 
bodies,"  but  the  constitution  of  those  bodies  may  be 
far  less  sensitive.  They  are  described  as  "  carcasses  "  in 
Is.  Ixvi. 24.  and  the  word  p;E)  literally  means  that  which 
is  faint  or  exhausted,  and  so  excludes  the  idea  of 
strong  nervous  sensibility.  They  are  in  "  outer  dark- 
ness." this  seems  to  shut  them  out  from  spiritual  and 
physical  light  and  knowledge.  They  are  "  bound  hand 
and  foot,"  which  appears  to  exclude  the  idea  of  anv 
physical  activity.  In  fact  their  punishment  should  be 
represented  as  the  extreme  of  degradation  rather  than  the 
height  of  suffering,  though  it  is  true  that  they  suffer  the 
bitterness  of  remorse,  described  as  "weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,  "and  that  "the  smoke  of  their  torment"  will 
be  a  lasting  memorial  of  God's  wrath  against  man's 
pride  and  ingratitude.  Though  we  know  so  little  about 
perdition,  one  thing  is  clear,  that  not  a  gleam  of  hope  is 
given  in  Scripture  to  those  on  whom  this  awful  sen- 
tence shall  be  pronounced.  Their  condition  is  repre- 
sented as  one  from  which  there  can  be  no  recovery.  It 
is  sometimes  argued  that  God's  threats  are  eternally 
conditional,  and  that  the  destiny  of  no  man  even  in  the 
world  to  come  is  hopeless.  And  attempts  have  been  made 
to  defend  this  hypothesis  by  reference  to  God's  temporal 
threatenings,  the  accomplishment  of  which  has  been 
modified  by  the  repentance  of  the  persons  threatened. 
But  before  this  idea  can  be  entertained  it  must  be  shown 
first  that  the  finally  lost  are  even  capable  of  repentance 
or  of  any  good  thought;  secondly,  that  God  will  set  a 
way  of  return — another  sacrifice  for  sin — before  them: 
thirdly,  that  any  indications  can  be  found  in  Scripture 
that  any  or  all  of  those  who  shall  be  cast  into  Gehenna 
shall  be  restored  to  favour;  and  lastly,  those  passages 
must  be  explained  or  explained  away  which  reveal 
that  the  perdition  of  the  lost  is  eternal.  (See  PUXISH- 
MF.XT.)  [R.  B.  a.] 

PERDITION.  SON  OF  [i'<«y  TT)S  dTwXe/asj.  It 
was  common  among  the  Jews  to  express  a  man's 
character  by  calling  him  "the  son  of"  some  abstract 
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quality.  Thus  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
sons  of  the  kingdom,  the  sons  of  light,  the  sons  of  God, 
the  sons  of  the  devil,  the  sons  of  this  age,  the  sons  of 
disobedience,  the  sons  of  thunder;  the  children  (TfKi'a)  of 
wisdom,  of  the  promise,  of  wrath,  of  obedience,  of  a 
curse.  So  in  the  LXX.  we  read  of  a  son  of  death, 
1  S;i.  xx.  so,  a  son  of  strength,  -2  sn.  .\iii.  i>,  sons  of  the 
captivity,  a  son  of  a  hundred  years,  sons  of  the  bow. 
Ln.  iii.  is,  sons  of  wisdom,  sir.  h-.  \-2;  children  of  unright- 
eousness, Ilu.  x.!',  and  children  of  perdition,  is.  ivii.  i.  By 
this  last  expression  we  understand  that  perdition  marks 
I >oth  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  persons  spoken 
of.  Our  Lord  calls  Judas  Iscariot  '•  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion," and  refers  to  his  end  as  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture, 
Ju.  xvii.  1-2.  The  best  commentary  on  this  statement  is 
that  afforded  by  St.  Peter,  Ac.  i.  L>O,  who  refers  directly 
to  Ps.  Ixix.  as  predicting  the  fate  of  the  betrayer  of 
the  Lord. 

But  it  may  be  gathered  from  2  Tli.  ii.  :J,  that  another 
son  of  perdition  is  to  be  revealed,  and  he  is  identified 
as  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Christian 
religion,  who  shall  set  himself  up  in  the  place  of  (iod. 
He  is  afterwards  called  "the  lawless  one."  and  hi- 
miracule.us  impo>ture>  are  described,  but  ho  is  to  b.> 
destroyed  at  Christ's  appearing.  Mr  appears  to  be  the 
final  incarnation  of  irrcligioii,  and  his  character  i> 
drawn  in  the  book  of  Revelation  as  the  great  deceiver 
and  tormentor  of  nations,  who  after  becoming  the  in- 
strument of  the  destruction  of  the  mystic  K-ibvL.n. 
aims  at  universal  despoti-m.  forbids  all  worship  of  the 
true  (iod.  and  defies  the  power  ,,f  Chri-t:  but  he  is  to 
be  destroyed  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  The  terms 
in  which  this  '•  son  of  perdition'' is  described  seem  to 
imply  that  lie  will  be  a  real  person:  but  ariruiii-/  from 
the  very  figurative  charade)-  of  propheey  many  writers 
have  been  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  (>,,  Avn- 

fHRIST.)  [,;        ,,       ,;       . 

PE'REZ,  a  variation  of  PII.\I:KX  (which  see) 
PE'REZ-UZ'ZAH  [the  breach  of  J'zznh],  a  place  not 

far  from  K  irjath-jearim.  on  tin-  road  by  whieh  the  ark 
was  carried  up  from  that  i-ity  to  Jerusalem.  -  s  ,.  ,-j.  c-n. 
'I'he  account  -iven  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from 
that  city  implies  that  they  had  not  gone  far  from  K  ir- 
jath-jearim when  they  came  to  "  Nachon's  threshing- 
floor,"  (,r,  as  it  is  ealled  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  "the  threshing-floor  ,,f  Chid..n." 
Tlie  place,  it  seems,  was  originally  calle.l  C/iiilmi.  or 
\<«-h<rn  (one  being  possibly  the  name  of  the  place,  and 
the  other  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  threshing- 
floor),  and  received  the  name  of  Perez  ("zzah  in  com- 
memoration of  the  awful  death  of  T/xah.  who,  when 
they  had  come  to  that  threshing-Moor,  put  forth  his 
hand  to  the  ark  to  hold  it  when  it  shook,  which  it  was 
not  lawful  for  any  but  a  priest  of  the  house;  of  Aaron 
to  touch,  and  was  smitten  of  Cod  on  the  spot  for  his 
"error."  irreverence,  or  rashness.  David  lieiipj  "dis- 
pleased" prr,  ?<•«*  hot,  liiiriini.  whether  with  vexation 
or  with  anger,  here  certainly  with  the  former),  i.r. 
grieved  or  afflicted,  that  the  Lord  had  made  a  breach 
upon  Uzzah,  called  the  name  of  the  place  "  Perez- 
Uzzah,"  or  the  breach  nf  ['zzah,  "to  this  day,"  Xu.  iv. 
•l-i.->;-'Sa.  vi.  r,-$;  ic'h.  xiii.  (i,io.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  two  miles  from  the  site  of  K  irjath-jearim,  on  the 
hill  immediately  above  Chcsla,  or  ancient  Chesalon,  on 
the  road  from  thence  towards  Jerusalem,  is  a  small 
village  still  called  Khirbtt  cl  f'z,  or  "the  ruins  of 
Uzzah."  It  is  given  by  Professor  Robinson  among  the 


names  of  places  west  of  Jerusalem  as  A'/ur/xt  cl  Laic, 
or,  as  it  should  be  written,  Khirlitt  cl  An,:,  and  Uzzah 
in  the  Hebrew  is  spelled  Auzzah  »-ir),  cm  being  a 
diphthong  or  cmz  one  syllable.  This  "must  be  Perez- 
l  zzah.  The  meaning  of  its  present  name,  Khirlct  cl 
f  •-,  or  "the  ruins  of  Tzzah,"  and  its  position,  on  the 
road  from  I'hcs/a,  or  Chesalon.  to  Jerusalem,  near  the 
site  of  Obed-cdom's  house,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of 
K  irjath-jearim,  all  correspond.  David,  being  afraid, 
it  is  said,  to  proceed  with  the  ark  towards  Jerusalem' 
"carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the 
Oittite."  It  seems  therefore  that  the  house  of  Obed- 
edom  must  have  been  near  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perez- T/zah.  and  KhirUt  cl  Uz  is  only  a 
very  little  way  before  one  comes  over  against  Kuritct 
(.-,-  Vaickh,  ••  the  blessed  city,"  or  the  abode  of  the  blessed 
one,  the  site  of  Obed-edom's  house,  a  remarkable  spot 
on  an  elevated  plateau,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road 
from  A'hirlxt  cl  I'z  to  Jerusalem  (,-rr  NEPHTOAH  and 
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Uzzah  was  no  doubt  a  Levite,   though  Stanley,    in 
1  h\  Smith's  !>i,-ti,,,iart/,  hazards  the  assertion  that  there 
i-  no  proof  for  saying  so.      Josephus  distinctly  says  that 
he  was  a  Levite  (Ant.vi  1,1;.     It  was  because  Abinadab, 
his   father,  was  a    Levite,  no  doubt,  that  the  ark  was 
taken  into  his  hoii-e  at   Kiijath-  jearim,  as  it  was  after- 
wards taken  into  the  house  of  ( Ibed-edom,  the  Cittite. 
f-r   the   same   reason.      Abinadab,    moreover,   in    the 
Septiia-int.  i<  everywhere  given  as  Aminadali.      It  i< 
very  probable,  therefore,   that  Abinadab  was   the  same 
as  Amminadab,   >poken  of  in  ]  Ch.  xv.  Id,   as  one  of 
the  chiefs  <pf  the  I. e\itcs  appointed    |,y  David    to  bring 
up  the  ark  from  the  house  of  ( >bed-edoni  to  Jerusalem. 
It  i-  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  person  who 
had  entertained   the  ark  at  Kirjath  jearim  should  have 
the  honour  of  attending  its  coming  up  afterwards  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem:  and  Amminadab 
was    a   son   of    I'zziel,    and    therefore   of    the   family  of 
Kohath,  who  were  the   persons  appointed   to  b,  ar  the 
ark.  ich.vi  is; Xu.  iv.  i.i     GuU/<f// were  forbidden  to  touch 
the  ark.      It  was  only  a   priest  of  Aaron's  family,  i.e. 
of  the  high- priest's    family,  that  was   allowed    to  touch 
the  ark,  N'u.  iv  -,,15.     Tlie  sin  of  I '//ah,  therefore,  was 
not,  as   commonly  rcprt  sented,  that  of  a   laMnan  or  an 
miordained    person,    presuming    to  cncr.iach   upon  the 
office  of   the  ministry;   but   the  sin  of   tho>,-  \\ho,  hehu/ 
ministers,  dare  to  invade;  the  office  of  Christ,  and  arro- 
gate to  themselves  powers  and  prerogatives  which  belong 
only  tei  the  great  High-priest  of  our  profession.  Christ 
Jesus,  such  as  that  of  Keimish  priests  and  similar  pre- 
tenders, who  assume  to  themselves  the  power  to  pardon 
and   to  bless,  to  remit  and  to  retain  sin      the  same  as 
that  of  Korah,  or  that  of  which  Korah's  sin  was  a  type. 
This  is  a  very  heinous  sin;  hence,  probablv,  the  severe, 
signal,  and  awful  manner  in  which,  in  its  typical  form, 
it  was  visited  in  the  case  of  Uzzah  and  Korah.       [,r.  it.) 
PER'GA.    Tlie  principal  city  of  I'amphylia.     It  was 
situated  on   the  river  Cestrus,  which   was    in    ancient 
times   navigable    up  to   and  beyond,  it,      The  country 
near  the  sea  being  unhealthy  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer, it  was  customary  with  the  inhabitants  of  Peiya  to 
retreat  at  that  season  to  the  higher  regions  of  Pisidia, 
and  to  return  as  soon  as  the  sickly  season  had  passed. 

I 1  seems  probable  that  St.  Paul,  who  visited  this  city 
twice,   landed  here  from  Paphos  at  the   beginning  of 
summer,  and  returned  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia  at  the 
time  when  the  people  of  Perga  would  be  returning  to 
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by  pediments,  and  standing  out  twelye  or  fourteen  feet 
beyond  the  line  of  the  wall.  The  Turks  eall  the  spot 
Eski  Kalessi,  or  Old  Castle,  a  name  given  to  a  ^ivat 
multitude  of  sites  where  cities  have  stood  in  more 
ancient  times.  Persia  is  situated  X.  Lit.  :>*'>  '>'•',';  I'.. 
long.  48°  5!»'.  |n.  c  . 

PER'GAMOS.  A  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
remarkable  alike  for  its  wealth,  its  learning,  the  beauty 
of  its  situation  and  public  buildings,  as  the  seat  of 
the  peculiar  worship  of  .Eseulapius,  and  as  the  capital 
of  the  splendid  dynasty  founded  by  Attains;  but  still 
more  interesting  to  Christian  students  as  the  site  of 
one  of  seven  churches  in  Asia,  to  which  messages  were 
sent  by  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  apostle  St.  John.  Per- 
gamos. called  more  usually  by  the  Greeks  Pergamon. 
TO  Hepya.fj.ov,  is  of  no  very  remote  antiquity  as  a  city. 
At  the  time  when  Alexander  the  Great  was  pursuing 
his  career  of  conquest  in  Western  Asia,  Peruranos  was 
only  a  castle  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  called  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  form  Strobiloeides,  or  the  Pine-cone 
Rock.  Its  position  was  so  strong  that  it  was  deemed 
all  but  impregnable,  and  on  that  account  was,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  used  as  a  kind  of  treasury.  After  the 
battle  of  Tpsus  Lysimachus  obtained  possession  of  this 
castle  with  the  country  round  about,  as  well  as  Phrv- 
gia  and  Lydia.  He  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Perga- 
mos  his  treasure,  amounting  to  no  less  than  9000  talents. 
not  far  short  of  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  This 
large  sum  he  committed  to  the  care  of  an  Asiatic  eumich 
named  Philetrerus.  The  career  of  Lysimachus  was  emi- 
nently unhappy.  In  the  midst  of  those  troubles  pro- 
duced by  his  family  dissensions,  several  provinces  of  his 
kingdom  revolted,  and  Pink-tarns  opened  the  gates  of 
the  castle  to  Seleucus  Xicator,  and  at  the  same  time 
declared  himself  independent.  In  spite  of  Seleucus  he 
retained  the  treasure,  and  transmitted  it  after  a  govern- 
ment, which  may  be  called  a  reign,  of  twenty  years,  to 
his  nephew  Eumenes,  who  assumed  the  title  of  dynast. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Attains,  who  allied 
himself  with  the  rising  power  of  Ifome.  and  by  their 
help  consolidated  his  dominions  into  the  form  of  n, 


kingdom,  and  claimed  the  title  of  king  accordingly. 
His  successor  Eumenes  II.  aided  the  1,'omans  in  their 
wars  with  Antioehus  and  Perseus,  and  the  Romans 
conferred  on  the  king  of  Pergamos  all  that  portion  01' 
the  dominions  of  Antioehus  north  of  the  Taurian 
range.  l!y  this  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  policy 
Eumenes  had  become  exceedingly  rich  and  prosperous, 
and,  struck  with  the  beautiful  situation  of  Pergamos, 
he  determined  to  build  round  it  a  city  which  should 
take  the  first  rank  in  Asia  Elinor.  He  carried  out  this 
plan  successfully,  and  the  temples,  theatres,  and  other 
public  buildings  of  the  new  capital  soon  vindicated 
their  superiority  to  all  that  Asia  Minor  could  display 
with  the  sole  ex-ception  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  The  great  literary  glory  of  the  city  was  the 
library,  which  was  almost  equal  to  that  at  Alexandria, 
with  which  it  was  subsequently  united;  and  so  greatly 
did  Attains  interest  himself  in  its  increase,  that  the 
number  of  sheep-skins  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  on,  became  the  cause  of  a  new  name  given 
to  the  article,  and  they  were  henceforward  called 
charta  perf/amcna,  Pergamene  papers,  from  which  ap- 
pellation the  French  word  j.nrcJicniiii  and  our  own 
parchment  is  derived.  Attains  II.  inherited  the  same 
tastes,  and  enriched  his  city  with  many  costly  and 
valuable  paintings,  for  one  of  which,  a  work  by  Aris- 
tides,  he  gave  the  sum  of  GOO.  000  sesterces,  equal  to 
£120,000  sterling. 

When  the  defeat  of  the  army  brought  by  Antioehus 
against  the  city  released  the  inhabitants  from  the  fear 
of  subjugation,  they  gave  largely  of  their  wealth  to  lay- 
out, as  a  thank-offering  to  the  gods,  a  grove  called  the 
Nicephorium;  the  abundance  of  water  obtained  from 
the  two  streams  the  Caicus  and  the  Cetius  was  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  before  long  the 
Nicephorium  became  the  greatest  ornament  of  this 
magnificent  city.  It  was  not  consecrated  to  any  one 
deity  exclusively,  but  contained  within  its  circuit 
temples  to  Zeus,  Athene,  Apollo,  /Esculapius,  Dion- 
ysus, and  Aphrodite.  Of  these  the  last  was  the  most 
remarkable ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  jire- 
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Christian  age  the  Aphrodite  worship  dominated  over  the  j  taught  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols 

rest,  as  in  later  times  did  that  of  ^Esculapius,  although  ;  and  of  other   sinful   compliances   with  the   idolatrous 

there  was  subsequently  a  special  grove  dedicated   to  '  worship  of   the  place,     it  is  evident  that  persons  not 

the  worship  of  the  god  of  medicine.  well  rooted  in  the  faith   would   be  especially  prone  t<> 

To  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  what  the  capital  of  At-  fall    into   a  temptation    like   this,    in  a  eitv  not   onlv 

talus  was  in  its  palmy  period,  we  must  bear  in  mind  "wholly  given  to  idolatry,"  but  where  religion,  or  what 

that   it  was  pre-eminently  an   abode  of  artists,  aivhi-  was  esteemed  such,  was  the  chief  amusement  as  well  a* 

tects,   and  men  of  learning;   that  it  possessed  an  ad-  the  chief  business  of  life.      It  was  even  more  necessary 

mirable  school  of   medicine,    in  which    Galen    among  here  than  at  Corinth  to  guard  against  this  combination 

many  less  illustrious  physicians  was  educated;  that  it  of  the  service  of  Christ  with  that  of  P>elial,  and  hence 

abounded  in  temples,  where  religious  rites  were  cele-  the  caution  of  the   Spirit.      The  other  accusation   was 

brated  with  more  than  usual  splendour:  and  that  it  was  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicolaitans  found   favourers 

the  residence  of  a  line  of  kings,  every  one  of  whom  was  and  followers  at    Pergamos.      It   is  worthv  of  remark 


distinguished  by  taste  as  well  as  liberality:  add  to  this 
the  healthiness  of  its  climate,  the  unrivalled  beauty  of 
its  position,  and  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  around 
it,  and  it  will  lie  evident  that  its  advantages  were  far 
greater  than  those  which  any  other  city  "i  the  Lesser 
Asia  could  boast.  Jt  yii-ldi-d  onlv  in  one  respect  to 
Ephesus  it  had  no  commerce;  it  was  the  abode  ol 
fashion,  of  learning,  of  royalty.  and  of  religion,  as  reli- 
gion was  understood  in  the  pau'an  world;  but  its  situation 
was  not  favourable  for  trad'-,  an  1  no  ^n-at  atli  mpls 
were  made  to  cultivate  it.  but  it  remained  a  place  ,,f 
great  importance  long  after  it  had  lost  its  indcpcndenc. 
and  become  a  Roman  province. 

In  the  time  of  the  Attalian  dvnastv  the  religious 
spirit  of  the  place  seems  to  have  been  Creek,  gran  fid 
and  el-gant,  though  sensuous  and  voluptuous  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite  resembled  that  practised  at  Corinth 
rather  than  that  at  Paphos.  Princes  like  Attains  and 
his  descendants  were  more  likelv  to  lie  attracted  l>v  the 
idealizations  of  human  power  and  beauty,  such  as  a 
1'heidias  could  represent  in  mar'ole  and  an  Aristides  i>n 
canvas,  than  by  the  deeper  and  darker  superstitions  of 
the  Kast.  lint  as  time  passed  on,  one  deity  ^raduallv 
rose  to  a  supremacy  above  tin.-  rest  in  the  JVrgameiie 


that  in  more  than  one  passage  the  P.alaamites  and  the 
Nicolaitans  are  mentioned  as  distinct  hut  kindred  sects, 
and  the  situation  of  the  church  at  Pergamos  would 
naturally  expose  her  to  the  danger  of  corruption  from 
both.  The  mv.-tic  element  in  the  Nicolaitan  heresy 
would  render  it  especially  acceptable  to  Peruanienian 
mind,  while  the  devotion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
to  their  multitude  of  -..ds  would  be  a  snare  to  con- 
verts, and  tend  to  draw  them  towards  a  sect  which  ad- 
mitted so  much  of  idolatry  as  lawful.  The  .lews  had 
a  considerable  congelation  at  Perganios.  and  in  the 
time  of  Antioclms.  when  the  K'oman  senate  had  passed 
a  decree  securing  the  Jews  against  anv  injnrv  from 
that  monarch,  so  far  as  the  Roman  power  could  pre- 
vent it.  th>-  senate  nf  IV-r^amos  passed  a  resolution 
to  carry  nut  in  their  territory  the  wishes  of  Pome. 
They  received  Theodorus  the  nit ->.-enger  of  1 1  \  reanus, 
li>tcned  to  his  prai.-esof  the  high-prie>{.  and  concluded 
their  decree  ill  the  follow  iiiu'  remarkable  words.  "  desir- 
ing them  to  reinemlier  that  our  ancestors  were  friendly 
to  the  Jews  even  in  the  time,  of  Abraham,  who  was 
the  father  of  all  the  Jews,  as  we  have  found  it  .-ct  down 
in  our  public  record-  "  (Joscphus,  Ant.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  m  . 
The  name-  by  which  Per-amos  is  now  called  is  JJer- 


system,   and  at   the  apostolic 

the  worship  of  the  rest.     This  one  was  .  Ksculapius. 
the  god  of  medicine,  and  supposed  to  have  especial  p 
over    the    hidden    properties    of    nature,    he    was 
patron  of  drugs,  charms,  philtres,  and  fumiu'atioiis,  and 
his  worship  rapidly  degenerated  undt  r  the  influence  of 
eastern  habits  and  modes  of  thought.      No  form  of  an- 


\\arfi-d  practically  ^ama.  <>r  Bergamo,  the  C'aicus  is  called  I'.akir  or  Ak-sou- 
chay  i  White  \\'ater  ,  and  theCetius  I'armak  I'atran- 
chav.  The  population  of  the  modern  town  is  at  present 
about  L'n, IHIII,  but  it  is  rather  on  the  increase,  and  the 
place  is  prosperous.  The  ( 'hri.-tians  have  several 
churches,  anil  number  from  lijuii  to  -JIMMI.  The  remains 
of  this  celebrated  citv  are  magnificent;  there  is  a  fine 


cient  superstition  was  more  paraly/.ing  to  the  intellect  theatre,  baths,  many  fragments  of  temples,  and  all  that 

or  more  destructive  to  the  morals  than  the  medical  or  travellers   usually  expect  in  such  sites.      The  tall  dark 

pharmaceutical  magic  of  that  time.     It  at  once  flattered  cypresses  of  three  cemeteries,  and  the  >trikiiiu'  ruins  of 

and  depraved  the  passions,   and  held  the  keys  of  life  the  church  of  St.  John,  the  walls  of  which  are  said  to  be 

with  a  fraudful  and  vindictive  hand.      Its  progress  at  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  tower  over  the  adjacent  gate  of 

Pergamos  was  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  to  its  pivva-  the  city,  are  the  first  objects  which  attract  the  eye  of  the 

lence  may  perhaps  be  attributed   that  remarkable  ex-  traveller.      This  church  is  in  ruins,  and  a  recent  travel- 

prcssion  of  the  Spirit     "  I  know  thy  works,  and  where  ler observes,  "  Unfortunately  churches  are  too  often  built 

thou  dwellest,    even  where  Satan's   throne  is,"  owov  6  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  fees  from  the  poor  Greeks 

Opbvos  TOV  ~a.Tai>a.  He.  ii.  in.     Jt  is  certain  that  here  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  patriarch,  who  expects  a  handsome 

well  as  at  Ephesus  <n-<-/i/t  studies  were  extensively  pur-  sum  for  granting  his  sanction,  and  of  the  bishop,  who 

sued  by  the  learned,  and  gave  a  tone  to  the  erudition  of  charges  lf>,000  piastres,  £150,  and  sometimes  more,  for 

the  place.     It  may  be  noted,  as  though  in  recognition  of  consecration,  rather  than  from  any  desire  to  extend  the 

this  taste,  that  the  promise  to  the  church  at  Pergamos  blessings  of  Christianity.    Even  the  bastinado  has  been 

if  she  continued  faithful  to  her  Lord,  is  one  of  a  pecu-  employed  to  wring  money  from  such   unfortunate  dis- 

liarly  mystic  and  secret  character.    "  To  him  that  over-  ciples  of  the  Greek  church  as  were  too   poor,  or  too 

cometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  niggardly,  to  pay  what  was  decided  by  their  spiritual 

will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  rulers  to  be  their  proportion   of  the  expense.     Such 

name  written  which  no  man  knoweth  save  him  that  practices  exhibit  the  re/!r/!<>i>  of  Christianity  in  ruins, 


receiveth  it." 


and  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  the  church  of  St.  John 


Two  accusations  are  brought  by  the  Spirit  against  i  in  a  sad  plight — storks  building  in  the  dilapidated  walls, 
the  church  of  Pergamos.  One  is  that  among  her  mem-  and  cows  inhabiting  the  once  splendid  nave."  The 
bers  were  some  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  and  \  chancel  is  used  as  a  school  for  Greek  children,  and  a 
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subterranean  apartment,  supported  by  eight  pillars,  is 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  a  pottery.  The  mosque  of 
Santa  Sophia  is  said  to  be  a  building  of  the  apostolic 
era,  and  to  have  been  originally  the  church  to  whose 
congregation  the  epistle  of  the  Spirit  was  dictated. 
This  i.^  liardlv  likely,  the  most  ancient  portions  are 
of  a  much  later  period,  and  the  whole  bears  tokens  of 
extensive  alterations.  In  this  mosque  is  a  tomb  which 
i>  declared  to  lie  that  of  Aiitipas.  "the  faithful  martyr/' 
lie.  ii.  i::,  who  by  a  most  improbable  tradition  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  bv  being  burned  in  a  brazen 
bull  outside  the  gate  of  the  city,  of  which  he  is  asserted 
t"  have  been  the  first  bishop.  Near  this  mosque  arc 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  sewers,  twenty  feet  in  depth 
and  proportionally  wide.  From  the  ({reek  quarter  of 
the  town  rises  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  ascended  bv  a 
winding  and  dilapidated  path.  The  situation  is  admi- 
rahlv  adapted  for  defence,  and  exhibits  tile  ruins  of 
strong  fortifications  extending  overall  area  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  square.  On  the  ascent  is  to  be  noticed  a  platform 
consisting  of  sixty  columns  laid  lengthwise  and  cemented 
together;  it  gives  the  spectator  the  idea  of  a  row  of 
bristling  cannon.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Genoese 
after  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  town.  There 
are  the  remains  of  a  splendid  iiaumachia,  a  fine  aque- 
duct, and  among  the  temples  one  dedicated  "to  the 
daughter  of  1'riam.''  Pergamos  is  situated  ^N.  lat. 
o'J3  i':  E.  Ion.  -15"  'J'. 


[For  further  information,  see  Toluatcneff,  ASM  Minor;   bel- 


PE'RIZZITE ['113,  0epe.faioi].  The  name  of  one  of 
the  tribes  which  occupied  the  region  west  of  the  Jordan 
previous  to  the  conquest  under  Joshua.  The  principal 
of  these  tribes  were  six  in  number,  viz.  the  Canaanites, 
the  Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites, 
and  the  Jebusites,  which  are  often  mentioned  together, 
and,  though  not  always  in  the  same  order,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  and  Amorites  are 
usually  placed  first,  and  the  Perizzites,  Jlivites,  and 

Jebusites  last,  Ex.  iii.  8,  17;  xxiii.  '23;  xxxiii.  •!;  xxxiv.  11;  DC.  xx.  17; 
Jos.  ix.  1 ,  xi.  :j;  xii.  S;  Ju.  iii.  ;">;  1  Ki.  ix.  1C.,  2".  To  these  six  tribes 

the  Girgashites  are  added  in  De.  vii.  1  and  Jos.  iii.  Id; 
xxiv.  11;  and  in  (.Jo.  xv.  1!>,  the  Kenites,  Kenizzites, 
and  Kadmonitcs,  and  the  Ivephaim  are  substituted  for 
the  Hivites;  but  this  list  includes  the  occupants  of  the 
whole  region  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates. 
More  frequently,  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  alone 
are  mentioned,  apparently  as  the  leading  tribes,  and 
including  the  others,  c;c.  xiii.  7;  xxxiv.  ;;o;  Ju.  i.  4,  a;  the 
Canaanites,  perhaps,  being  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Amorites  and  Hittites:  the  Perizzites  to  the  Hivites 
and  Jebusites. 

That  the  Perizzites  were  of  the  same  race  with 
the  Canaanites  proper  is  probable.  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Gc.  x..  the  Hittites, 
Jebusites,  Amorites,  Girgashites,  and  Hivites,  arc  all 
enumerated  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  but  not 
the  Perizzites;1  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  in  Jos. 
xvii.  15,  the  Perizzites  are  associated  with  the  Rephaim. 
Looking  to  these  two  passages,  one  might  be  disposed 
to  conjecture  that  the  Perizzites  belonged  to  an  older 


1  Lightfoot  explains  this  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  Perizzites 
received  their  name  from  some  later  descendant  of  Cnnaan  called 
Perez,  just  as  the  Israelites  from  Israel.  —  Decas  Cltor.  Marco 
Proem,  cap.  x.  sect.  3. 


population  than  the  Cauaanitish ;  but  the  constant 
association  of  the  name  with  the  names  of  other  tribes, 
certainly  of  Canaanitish  origin,  renders  such  a  hypo- 
thesis inadmissible. 

The  Perizzites  seem  to  have  occupied  chiefly  the 
wooded  hill-country  in  the  centre  and  toward  the  north 
of  Palestine,  Jos.  xvii.  1.%  probably  sending  out  offshoots 
which  intermingled  with  the  other  tribes.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  concentrated  their  strength  around 
any  principal  city  or  fortress,  as  Sidon  or  Jerusalem, 
but  rather,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  name,  to  have 
occupied  small  townships  or  villages  scattered  over  the 
country,  somewhat  like  our  own  northern  clans.  ( 'om- 
pare  the  use  of  j>c)'a~i  and  ^cnc.nUi.  in  De.  iii.  5:  1  Sa. 
vi.  IS:  Eze.  xxxviii.  11;  Zee.  ii.  8  (in  Eng.  4);  Es.  ix.  I!1. 
They  were  subdued  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua,  but 
not  extirpated,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  them  after- 
wards in  the  history  of  Solomon,  i  Ki.  ix.  2",  and  even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  ch.  ix.  i.  [o.  11.  w.J 

PER'SIA,  PERSIANS  [re,  list's,  Persia,  Pana 
on  the  monuments]  was  originally  the  name  of  a  terri- 
tory of  no  great  dimensions — 777  6\iyr/,  a  ''scant  land," 
as  Herodotus  terms  it  (ix.  122).  Media  lay  to  the  north 
and  north-cast  of  it,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south. 
It  had  a  rugged  mountainous  confine — Elam,  to  the 
west,  and  it  was  bounded  by  Cannania  on  the  east. 
Its  modern  name  of  Ears  or  -Earsistaii  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  original  appellation.  The  southern  por- 
tion of  this  country  toward  the  sea  is  a  hot  and  sandy 
plain,  in  many  parts  covered  with  salt.  Indeed, 
generally,  the  country  is  what  Herodotus  calls  rugged 
jxe'ia);  though  among  the  mountain  ranges  toward 
the  north,  there  are  many  pleasant  valleys  and  fertile 
plains,  as  the  same  author  describes  them.  Shiraz  and 
its  neighbourhood  merit  these  epithets.  Strain >  says 
more  distinctly,  that  in  its  nature  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  country  is  threefold — the  maritime  tract, 
burned  up  with  heat  and  bearing  some  palm-trees;  the 
region  above  it,  level  and  fruitful;  and  the  third  por- 

\  tioii,  to  the  north,  bleak  and  mountainous;  "at  its  ex- 
tremities are  the  camel-breeders"'  (Gc.'g.  xv.  iii.  i).  In  the 
largest  of  these  valleys,  watered  by  the  P.endamir,  was 
situated  Persepolis,  the  capital  of  Darius;  its  palace 
is  still  known  as  Chehl  Minar,  or  the  "forty  columns," 

i  which  yet  survive  its  destruction  by  Alexander,  who, 
in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  was  urged  by  a  favourite  cour- 
tezan to  burn  it.  The  ruins  are  of  great  extent,  and 
in  Eergusson's  Palace*  "/  AVi/m7*  and  Pfrsfpn/!*  J!<'- 
storcd  may  be  seen  an  attempted  restoration  of  these 
old  and  magnificent  structures.  The  more  ancient 
capital,  Pasargadae,  lay  about  forty  miles  to  the  north, 
near  the  modern  village  of  Murghab,  and  noted  for  its 
possession  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  described  by  Arrian. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces, 
few  of  which  have  either  any  historical  prominence  or 
any  biblical  connection,  and  it  is  probably  mentioned 
in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  Persia,  Eze.  xxvii.  10;  xxxviii. :,. 
The  inhabitants  of  Persia  proper  appear  to  have 
come  from  an  eastern  region — from  the  banks  of  the 
Sutledj,  and  to  have  occupied  their  new  country,  and 
given  it  their  name,  about  eight  centuries  B.C.  Hero- 
dotus informs  us  that  the  people  were  divided  into  ten 
tribes  or  castes — three  noble,  three  agricultural,  and 
four  nomadic,  one  of  which  last,  the  Dehavites  or 
Dahi,  appears  in  Ezr.  iv.  9.  The  noble  tribes  were  the 
Pasargadae,  the  chief  or  royal  house,  in  which  was  that 
of  the  Achaemeniclae.  Thus,  of  this  dynasty  several 
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kings  are  mentioned,  as  if  in  lineal  descent,  by  Darius 
on  the  Itock  of  Behistun:  ''from  antiquity,"  he  adds, 
'•our  race  have  been  kings.  Tliere  are  eight  of  our 
race  who  have  been  kings  before  me — I  am  the  ninth." 
On  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  also  are  the  words— -"I  am 
Cvrus  the  king  -the  Achaemenian."  Elam  was  differ- 
ent from  Persia.  It  lay  along  the  river  I'lai.  but  its 
lioundaries  cannot  now  be  distinctly  ascertained.  .Pro- 
bably the  countrv  so  called  was  situated  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Cult,  though  it  is  not 
to  be  identified  in  all  points  with  the  Creek  province 
of  Susiana  or  Elymais.  Strabo  and  .Pliny  distinguish 
between  Elvmais  and  Susiana.  The  people  of  Elam 
must  have  borne  s\vav  over  territories  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  own  conntrv.  <>V.  I-J.AM.I 


In  a  wider  sense  than  a  province  of  the  "pure  Iran." 
Persia  signifies  also  the  great  Persian  empire  which 
at  one  time  stretched  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Indus,  and  from  India  to  Egypt-  holding  nearly 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia  in  its  grasp,  and  reaching 
as  far  as  Thrace,  -i  c\\.  xxxvi.  -.M,  -2-2.  Tliis  mighty  empire 
was,  according  to  Herodotus,  divided  into  twenty 
satrapies.  Jlerodotus  probably  uses  only  a  round 
numl.ier.  for  the  satrapies  may  have  varied  at  different 
times.  The  book  of  Esther  speaks  of  "a  hundred  and 
seven  and  twentv  provinces."  Thus  too.  on  the  I  Jock 
of  Piehistuii  occurs  the  following  inscription :—''' Says 
1  >arius  the  king.  These  are  the  countries  which  ha\e 
fallen  into  my  hands:  by  tlie  grace  of  (  Irmn/.d  I  liave 
become  kii>u'  of  tliem :  J'ersia,  Susiana,  I'abvloiiia. 


''•^PwKvaSS^** 
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Assvria,  Arabia,  Ku'Vpt  :  tho~<-  of  the  sea,  Saparda  and 
Ionia.  Armenia.  Cappadocia.  Partliia.  Xaraii-'ra.  Aria. 
Chorasmia.  ISactria.  So^diana.  the  Sacao.  SattaiT.vdes, 
Arachosia.and  tlie  Mecians."  in  all  t\svnty-thive.  In  th" 
inscription  on  liis  tomb  at  Xakshi  1,'u^tam.  1  'arius  men- 
tion stliirtv  conn  tries  given  him  "by  the  grace  of  Ormu/d 

The  conquering   provim f    Persia,   or  Medo  IVrsia. 

gave  its  name  to  the  whole  empire.  Y.?.r.  iv.  .",,  i; ;  F.s.  ; 

/Ii.--t<iri/.  The  Persians  are  found  at  a  comparatively 
early  jieriod  in  subjectii'in  to  tlie  Medes.  I'erliaps 
about  doll  B.C.  this  subjiiLTation  was  eti'eeted.  tliongh 
probably  their  old  government  was  still  tolerated  in  a 
vassal  relationship.  After  more  than  seventy  years  of 
such  subjugation,  the  Persians  revolted  under  < 'yrns. 
and  after  several  battles,  the  last  of  them  fought  near 
Pasargadae.  they  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  independence.  The  legend  given  by  Herodotus 
about  the  early  years  of  ( 'yms  may  be  safely  dismissed. 
According  to  the  monuments.  Achaemenes  already 
referred  to,  and  perhaps  he  was  the  Persian  leader 
in  the  last  migration,  was  succeeded  by  Teispes,  lie 
by  C'ambvses  ]..  he  by  C'yrus  I.,  he  by  ( 'ambyses  II.. 
and  he  by  Cyrus  If.,  or  the  (Ireat.  One  clause  has 
been  distinctly  read,  ''Cyrus  tlie  >_Teat  king,  son  of 
Cambyses  the  great  king."  The  .Medes  being  in 
turn  subjected  to  Persian  sway  with  the  r_rreat  empire 
which  they  had  founded,  tlie  new  empire  is  com- 


monly  eall«  d  the  Medo-lVrsian  empire.  At  an  early 
pi-nod  afti-r  the  union  the  phrase  is  "Medes  and 
Persians,"  h.i  v. -.'S;  vi.  8, 12,  l;'i.  <  *n  the  otlier  hand,  in 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  the  phrase  is  reversed,  and  is 
"Persia  and  Media."  Ks.  i.  3,  IS  ID.  Put  the  old  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Median  element  showed  itself  in  a 
varietv  of  forms.  Thucydides  always  calls  the  invad- 
iii'_r  armv  of  I>arius  ;ind  X(-rxes  "the  Medes ;"  and  ac- 
cordin:.'  to  Herodotus.  Toniyris,  (piec-n  of  the  Massa- 
iretae.  addressing  Cyrus,  called  him  king  of  the  Medes. 
while  Cyrus,  aceordiiv_r  to  the  same  historian,  laid  his 
proposal  before  the ''principal  Persians."  The  old  state 
phraseology  seems  to  be  preserved  in  Ks.  \.  '_'.  where 
mention  is  made  of  "tlie  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
.Media  and  Persia."  In  .Ie.  xxv.  '_'.",  'Tp  (.1/(W<*)  is 
rendered  in  the  Septuagint  \\rpffuv  (Persians],  and 
similarlv  in  Is.  \xi.  1.  Enrther  coiupiests  were  made  by 
Cvrus.  f.ydia.  under  Croesus,  was  added  to  the  new 
t-mpire,  aloii'_r  witli  tlie  (Ireek  colonies  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  Tlie  arms  of  Cyrus  were  likewise  carried  far  to 
the  north  and  east.  Pabvlon  was  besieged  and  taken, 
and  the  capture  of  this  great  city  brought  Cvrus  into 
connection  witli  the  exiled  Jews  the  fruits  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's victories.  ( 'yrus  felt  a  dec])  and  immediate 
interest  in  the  captives,  for  like  himself  they  abhorred 
idolatry,  and  his  monotheistic  sympathies  were  enlisted 
on  their  behalf.  Their  own  oracles  had  predicted  such 
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patronage,  and  iu  assigning  a  definite  work  to  C'yru>, 
Jehovah  hail  thus  spoken  of  him:  "  lie  is  my  shep- 
herd, ami  shall  pi-rf"rm  ail  my  pleasure:  even  saying 
to  Jerusalem.  Thou  shall  be  built:  and  to  the  temple. 
'i'iiv  f'limdati'iii  >hail  1":  laid,"  [s.  xliv.  L>*.  Ju  Is.  xlv.  ] 
he  is  -tvled  "the  anointed  of  God;"  one  raised  up. 
e.,mmi>-ioned,  and  qualitit-d  V  >  do  a  theorratie  work  in 
restoring  the  covenant -people  to  their  fatherland.  Jt 
is  likelv  that  through  Daniel's  influence  Cyrus  had 
learned  the  nature  of  those  propheeies,  for  in  his  royal 
proclamation  he  says,  "The  Lord  Ciod  of  heaven  .  .  . 
hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  lioii-e  at  Jeru>alem." 
K/.i-.  i.  1, '-'.  Cyrus  also  restored  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
-•••mi  the  lirst  hand  of  captives  returned  to  their  native 
countrv-  -in  the  stones  of  which  they  took  pleasure,  and 
the  dust  of  which  was  so  dear  to  them.  (>>t  Cyuvs.i 
This  friendly  relation  of  the  .Persians  to  the  Jews  was 
productive  of  manv  benefits  to  them,  and  continued 
unbroken  during  the  life  of  Cyrus  and  in  spite  of  the 
machination  of  several  northern  adversaries.  After 
a  rei'^n  of  twenty-nine  years  Cyrus  fell  in  a  battle  with 
the  Massagetae  about  frJli  K.C.,  and  was  succeeded 
l.v  his  M>]I  ('amlivses  111.  i  Kciju.itVijst:  monumentally 
Kalmjiva  the  /j.  being  brought  in  by  the  necessities 
of  Greek  pronunciation.  The  most  famous  portion 
of  his  life  was  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt. 
His  cruel  frenzies  became  intolerable;  his  reign  was 
marked  bv  passionate  violence' ;  and  his  armies,  were 
overtaken  by  terrible  disasters  in  a  mad  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  Ethiopia.  1  hiring  his  return  home, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  died,  either  by  his  own 
hand,  "unable  to  endiuv,"  as  the  monuments  seem  to 
read,  or  from  a  wound  which  his  sword  had  accidentally 
inflicted  on  him.  lie  had  been  told  that  the  throne  of 
Persia  was  filled  by  one  who  professed  to  be  his  brother 
a.  In-other  whom  himself  had  murdered.  This  usurper 
is  called  Smerdis  by  Herodotus,  ..Martins  by  Aeschylus, 
and  Spandadates  by  Ctesias.  the  last  term  being  a  Zend 
title  and  not  a  name.  On  the  monuments  he  is  named 
Gaumata,  and  the  name  is  so  far  preserved  in  the 
( 'ometes  of  Trogus  Pompeius.  Whatever  his  own  name, 
he  assumed  that  of  Srnerdis,  and  reigned  by  means  of  it. 
Smerdis  is  properly  liardis  or  Bartius;  monumentally 
Pardva,  and  the  change  arose  from  the  difficulty  the 
( !  reeks  often  had  in  pronouncing  ft  in  certain  relations. 
A.  special  appeal,  antagonistic  and  calumnious,  against 
the  returned  exiles  was  made  to  a  king  called  Ahasuerus, 
K/.r.  iv.  (i,  who  seems  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  it,  and  if 
he  were  Cambyses.  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  he  followed 
out  the  salutary  policy  of  his  father  toward  Israel. 
.Hut  another  monarch  called  Artaxerxes,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Samaritan  rivals,  ordered  the  restoration 
of  Jerusalem  to  be  suspended.  This  Artaxerxes  may 
have  been  either  the  frantic  Cambyses.  or  more  pro- 
bably the  usurper  Gomates  or  Smerdis  the  Magian. 
\\hose  reign  was  an  effort,  not  only  to  restore  a  Median 
dynasty,  but  also  to  establish  Magianism  on  the  ruins 
of  the  national  faith,  and  who,  with  a  tyrant's  jealousy 
and  a  bigot's  dislikes,  persecuted  those  whom  his  pre- 
decessors had  favoured  cither  from  similarity  of  creed 
or  from  political  generosity.  While  Grote,  Niehuhr, 
and  Heeren  think  that  the  usurpation  of  this  pseudo- 
Smerdis  was  really  a  Median  revolution,  Rawlinson 
contends  that  it  was  simply  a  religious  change,  and  not 
a  transfer  of  empire.  ( Vrtainly  Gomates  is  not  charged 
with  being  a  Median  in  the  inscriptions.  That  he  was 
"a  Marian"  usurper  is  his  greatest  and  uniform  accu- 


sation. The  acts  ascribed  to  him  by  Darius  on  the 
monuments  are.  with  the  exception  of  his  releasing  the 
people  for  three  years  from  tribute  and  military  service, 
acts  of  hostility  done  by  him  towards  the  established 
religion:  the  phrase  describing  his  usurpation  is,  "'When 
the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land."  Persia  as  well 
as  Media  is  spoken  of  again  and  again  as  having  gone 
o\er  to  him.  Still  the  sudden  accession  of  Smerdis  was 
in  its  social  aspect  a  triumph  of  Magianism.  and  a  large 
h'idy  of  the  people  at  once  sympathized  with  it  —the 
Medians  perhaps  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire, 
as  they  rejoiced  to  see  humiliation  inflicted  on  those  by 
whom  themselves  had  been  subjugated.  The  usurpa- 
tion on  any  theory  was  at  least  an  attempt  to  set  a~ide 
the  military  cla>s  as  rulers,  and  to  govern  by  means  of  a 
priest-king  or  sacerdotal  caste.  It  is  also  t<>  be  noted 
,  that  Darius,  in  inscribing  the  .story  on  the  Rock  of 
Ik-histun.  calls  each  of  his  coadjutors  in  succession 
"a  Persian."  The  day  of  the  slaughter  of  the  .Magi 
became  an  annual  commemoration-  Magophonia,  a 
day  on  which  none  of  the  Magian  caste  durst  venture 
out,  and  this  commemoration  lasted  even  after  they 
had  attained  sacerdotal  supremacy.  The  Magian  in- 
surrection,  which  had  so  burned  itself  into  the  popular 
memory,  must  have  been  something  more  than  a 
social  change  or  a  dynastic  revolution.  Jt  would  seem 
from  the  rock  inscription  of  Darius  that  another  im- 
postor, Veisdates.  gave  out  that  he  was  I'ardis.  son  of 
C'yrus,  and  that  the  "Persian  people"  revolted  to  him. 
while  ''Median  and  Persian  forces"  were  sent  against 
him,  and  he  was  taken  and  crucified.  The  reign  of 
Smerdis  lasted  only  seven  months,  so  thoroughly  had 
he;  disgusted  the  Persian  nobles  and  people  by  his 
haughty  manners,  despotic  edicts,  and  religious  intoler- 
ance. The  revolt  against  him,  quickened  at  once  by 
religion  and  patriotism,  was  resistless,  and  the  fugitive- 
perished  in  a  .Median  fort.  Darius  Ilystaspes  Da- 
rayavush  Vishtdspa  —chief  of  the  revolutionists,  and 
I'imself  of  royal  blood,  then  ascended  the  throne,  his 
first  work,  according  to  his  own  record,  being  to  con- 
quer nine  rebellious  provinces.  The  .Jews  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  his  justice 
and  clemency,  and  he  issued  a  royal  edict  in  their 
favour,  confirming  the  decree  (.if  C'yrus,  and  granting 
a  large  contribution  from  his  own  revenues,  "of  the 
king's  goods,  even  of  the  tribute  beyond  the  river," 
K/r.  vi.  n.  Through  this  princely  generosity  the  temple 
was  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  this 
interval  he  had  also  made  provision  for  the  daily  wor- 
ship, so  much  did  he  appreciate  the  non-idolatrous 
service  of  "the  Cod  of  heaven."  Darius  had  to  battle 
on  his  accession  with  various  rebels,  especially  with 
one  at  Babylon  who  proclaimed  himself  king,  as  a 
Nebuchadnezzar;  with  Phraortes,  a  Mede,  who  had 
drawn  around  his  standard  the  Median  element  of  the 
emj lire,  still  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  Hinerdis, 
and  yearning  to  regain  ascendency;  while  several  races 
allied  to  it  joined  in  the  wide  and  threatening  revolt. 
Other  provinces,  as  Hagartia  and  Margiana.  each  with 
its  own  pretender,  rose  also  to  arms.  P>ut  Darius 
triumphed  over  all  his  rivals,  and  secured  the  stability 
of  his  throne.  His  ambition  carried  his  troops  into 
several  distant  countries,  such  as  India  on  the  east, 
and  Thrace  and  Macedonia  on  the  west.  But  his  in- 
vasion of  Europe  led  to  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
when  Grecian  valour  won  immortal  glory,  and  hurled 
back  his  crowded  legions.  Then  Egypt  revolted,  and 
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thirty-six  years,  he  died  about  -IS.")  n.c.,  in  the  midst,  of 
renew <'d    and    resolute     preparations    against    (i recce. 


nf  them.  Such  divisinns  wen-  inadi1 
collection  of  trihnte  in  the  first  instance.  Nal.ions  |  |n  oclai  med  a  liheral  edict  fur  them  in  Ihr  :n  \.  nth  year 
subdued  so  rapidly,  as  many  ot  t  ho>c  countries  \\<  re,  ;  ol  Ins  ivi-n,  and  uas  I  .lien-fore  not.  :i  man  to  uhom  ln:i 
were  never  assimilated,  lint,  retained  their  own  laws  i  vi/.ii-r  could  propo.e  a  decree  of  c\  li  rminal  inn  in  Hie 

and    customs.       The    empire     uas    an    il<r|rlii|||rr;itii>ll    of  twelfth  year  of    hi.,    ni-n.       Alla-reein    recoidni"    liia 

peoples  having  no  innl.nal  lie,  Iml,  simply  held  together  ina-nammil\    ami    lln-    -eiieral    excellence    nf    In  .  char 

liy  a  warlike   control,   \\liieh    it    uas   \ain    to   resist,   and  acter;     so    that    lie   could     not.    lie    I  h,    cruel   and    fickle 

impolitic    to    oll'did.        The     satraps     represented     tin-  debauchee  \\  ho  h.id     Hainan  lor  hi-,  mini., |.,-r.       I'.iil.  Ihe 

sovcrei-n,  and  collected  the  trilnite      a  fixed  sum  under  character  of  Aliasiierns  til  i   Xerxes;  and   I  he  ..real,  leant. 

Darius.      Out    of    this    re\enne    they   had    to    pay    their  at    Shn^han    held   in    hi.-,    thud   year,   and    pioloiieed   for 

troops,    and    transmit    a    certain    portion    to    the    km-,  one  hundred  and  ei-lilv -ila\  ,,  mi-lit    re:, nil.  from  invila 

Silyer  uas  paid  according  to  the   I'.ahv  Ionian  standard,  lions  sent    to  all    the  salrapie:i    to  foruard    preparations 

android    according  to   tin-    Knl.oie   talent   ill I   lii.  MI)  for  the  war  svil.h  <  irceee,  when  prineeH  and  inlerM  mi^hl 

The  satrapies  were,  from  their  natnn  ,  ethnological  !  assemble  in  the  capital  for  delilieral  ion  ai  to  tin- 
rather  than  -vo-raphieal  departments,  thoir.di  some-  number  and  ci|niplnent  of  their  rcNpcel.ive  IcvieN.  The 
times  they  were  made  up  of  detached  pieces  , it  |,  nil,, r\  mania  -,-  \\ilh  Iv.lher  uonld  tlierefm-e  happen  alter 

The     Persians,     fore,  d     to    pay    a     hivdi     revenue,     Were      his  disgraceful    lli;dil     Ir (ireece,    uhen    he  ;,on;- hi.    !•• 

tempted     to    compare    llpir    lime    km-s     thus,     ealhli'.'  drown   the  meniorv    ,.|    di-|i-at    in   uanl.on    plea:.nn   i,   and 

( 'yrus  a.  father,  ( 'amhysc.-,  a.  ile-pot,  and    Darin.-,  a  mer  pnMie|\     olli-reil    a     nuard    to    the    inventor   o|    n.    neu 

chant.      The    vietoiies   of    Itarin-;   are    reco|-,le,|    on    I  h<  •  n  |<  <\  inent         The    hil.iile    "laid     upon     ||K-     land    ami 

Ivoek  of  I'.ehistnn,  especially  his  \  ietory  over  t  IP-  Marian  ii|i»n    the    i   I,       nf    ihe      ea        I            I,    \\i<     .1      pa;  inodie 

nsurper.    and    he    uniformly    ascnlies    In.-,     \ic|on>       lo  uttempt  on  the  purtof  \er\i'    loriplem   I,!,     ,  M  In  <pier, 

Ormu/.d:    "  l!y    tin-    ^raee   of   Ormn/d     I     lieeamc    kin-;  t  \lian-t,,  I    l,\    hi  ,  ••  i-anl  ie  folly  in    lln-   Kurnpean  e\pe 

(  )rmu/.d  urantecl  me  tin- M-ept  re;    I  r,  -,|,,r,  d  fi  ,i  I  IP     I  al  <  ditioli.         Me     \\ho     in\a,|,c|     (Irrece     without,    niolne, 

the  sacred  chants  and  sacrificial   u,,i    I, ip.  , r;;ed    and    fettered    the    11.11      pout.,     laid    In-:    royal 

Marins    was   siieeeede.1    hy     Xerxes,    in     old     I'M    i. in  mandate  .,11    Mount    AtlioM,    killed    the    HOII  ol     iMlmn, 

Khshayarsha.      He    was   the    |ir-t,    >,,n    horn    to    Darin  and  di   honoured  the  ri'inains  of    Lccmid.i   ,   i     .pnl'-l.h.- 

alter  his  accession:  hi  -  mot,  IP  r  l»  in-  A  to  .-a,  a  dan- lit,  r  kind  of    man    lo  repudiate  In     \\  il,  ,   hi  can   c      he  would 

of  Cyrus.       His  father  hcijiieatlieil  to  him  ji     ad  inherit  not.   expo,     liersell    to    li,e    -a/.,     ,,|    dinnken    i.-yr||«-r»; 

ailCO  of  aillhitiollH  projects   against  (J recce  and    Mniope.  and    to    he  no    far-    mid,  r    the    mllin-nee  ol    an   aiiihitioii-i 

He  tlnn^  himself  into  them  u  it  h  all  the  reek  Ie      ardour     and  int  i  i-nin--   favourite,  n     at  In       u lion  to  di- vole 

(,f  an  oriental  .|,-.-|iot  who  i-e-ard.-,  the  wealth  and   Moo.l  a    la,    e    Innly  ol    hi        nhjeel       to  Wanton    ma      ae.eund 

of    his    r-nlijecls   as    his    natural    reyenne.       lv'\pl     I"  in-  pilla-,  ;    and    tip  n,   in    :.a\m-    tlp-m    liom     n,li  a   doom, 

recoil, pien-d,     a     mighty    armament     in\ad,d      (Ireece.  to  turn  tip-  I, .dance,  and  "i\e  tip  in  lip    power  to  inflict 

Forty-six       dillerent,  mnl.ii    \\ron-    in    I'  tahahon   on    tin  ir  h  llo1.1,      ul,|,  e| 

nations       had       In-,  n      t           fci,.^    (U                           ,J'^.  XerxeHWII        n.  ,  ,  ,  ,  |,  ,|    I ,-,    In        nil    , \il.i     >i-       l/.n-i 

,-iimmonc-d      to     the       TT       7*       Tr  ^ir*  mamiH,  HO  called  from  OIK:  ol  In    aim    heiny  |.,n-i  than 

Persian    standard  *"~3T "    '   /B~>          £,        P"    £.      I  the  other.      l|,,odoln,    .,-.     i.hat    Xi-rxi       i/nih,   .  '    \s  ai 

As.-,yrian,        Indian,        l|^         \^  (i.         rior,      "/"/'"'•.  :"id     \i-ta    •>•<          ^n-al    wanioi          'Ihn 

Aral),     Kthioji.     and  opinion  idenlili'      lip  i-rxi      ol    the   e»mponni|    name 

.lew;  men  of  all  arms     |r,:,l  |     AIP-M  n'  l'.-i,.i:ui  .-M.IIP|.,P|-.  le.n,      uith     I  h,        impl<      naim  I'.nl      tip-     name     i  -.     in     old 

and  all  colours  were          l:"  '    ""^'"l;  ',:"  ,!';';',"  l:"<;""  |   I'er.-.ian    A  .  tal.l,   h..l ... ,    ::  IP  .  •  ..      H pi'     Xerxes   i« 

found  ill  that  motley  Kh.-.hayai  <h;i      the   incipient,    ••mind  of    thi:<  word    liem;' 

host,  which  ontiiiimlieied  ail  -jmilar  i-xpeditioiiH.  It.  ;  preserved  in  the  modern  Pen-.ian  ,:lmli,  a  km;'.  III--. 
had  more  than  two  millions  of  h^'htmi/  men,  and;  mother  JM  -  aid  l.y  home  to  lia\e  h.-i-n  a.  .)<-we;-;. .  Such 
myriads  of  crews,  t-lave--,  and  Millers.  A  hrid^v  of  '  an  opinion  would  make  Inm  I  IP- ,- on  of  \'j*\.\n:r  (XiiritimrtC* 
hoats  was  thrown  over  the  I  |e||e-pont,  a.nd  a.  canal  <>|,n«r.  A'-;pl  in)  Ili.^,  lonj,'  n  i</n  of  forty  yen.rx  wa».  nn 
was  cut  thron-h  Mount  Atho.  .Imena.l  la,n-/h-.  at,  drtml.id  hy  an  y  ^reat  <  ri-:i-'..  1 1  ••  ha,d  ind.-.-d  to  fi(,dil, 
tliis  last  statement  "  crerlitnr  olim  V(;lificalllH  A  I!IOH"  !  -.vith  hi.  In-other  ||y  •  l,a--p<-;(  at  the  lu-j/innin^  ol  hi^i 
and  Xiehnhr  der-l.-i.red  the  thini.'  impo--il.]o.  The  '  rei^n,  and  with  a  nilxjllionx  watrap  M'-'aliy/u;-.  of  Syria 
canal,  however,  has  heeii  distinctly  traced  at  the  at  the  c|o-e  of  it.  I  '.-i.ple  <  all.  d  him  Iliilniinn .  or  the 

proHent  day,  and  modern  engineers  vindiea.te  the  Kind.  lie  --.i-i-mn  to  l>e  tip-  /\  i  -l.axej  •  •.<  .•  mentioned  in 
enterprise.  P,nt  the  fleet,  wai  di.-persed  l.y  Tliemis  ]  V.y.r.  vii.  II  '.'.>'>,  and  al  -,o  in  ,\e.  ii.  I  H.  I'.oth  paia 
tocl<;Jt  at  Salamis,  the  I'er-ian  force  wan  utterly  and  ,  i/raphu  diow  hi-i  j.'oodne  -.-'.  of  h«-art.  'Ihe  eommi.-'.:--.ion 
ignominiouHly  routed  at  I'lataea,  and  the  1/a.ttle  of  ^ivi-n  to  I'i/ra,  way.  a  v.  ide  and  jiidieioii.-.  one,  and  that 
Mycale  completed  the  Per.-.ian  di-,a.-,ter.  Xerxes  (led  I  to  Ne-hemiah  JH  mai'ked  l.y  a  nimilar  wimlom.  .Jo;-.cphn..'., 
homeward  in  disgrace,  and,  like  him-.elf,  Kou^ht  a  Michaeli  '.,  .Jahn,  and  other-'.,  .-.nppo.-.e.  that  the.  kin;'  who 
solace  in  MCriHual  indulgence.  1 1  is  inee^tuoiiH  inlri^ueri  :  hefriend<-i|  K/ra.  wa--.  Xecxe.n.  P,nt  a--,  thi*  kin^  wua 
in  tlu;  Hera^lio  haMlcned  his  end,  and  he  was  a.Hna.H-  con  tern  porary  with  the  t'r!i.nd.-',orif,  of  the  contcrnporariea 
Kinatcd  alK)iit  ]>,.<.  -Uio.  There  in  every  [.r'.l.ahility  that  of  Cyril-.,  he  i>.  mote  likely  to  have,  hern  Lonj'imanuK, 
thirt  XftrxeH  is  thf;  A ha.Hiieru.-i  of  the  hook  of  K-ther.  and  the.  thirty  .-.eeonrl  year  of  hi<<  n-\'ji\  \,:  mentioned, 

The  AhaHUcruH  of   thin   }>ook    could   Kcarcely  U;   JJai-in.-.     .'-<;   »   n.       'I  hurl    KliaHlnh    in    tliix   n-.i/n    w:i.«    !,'rr>.nd.--.on 
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of  Jeshua,  \vlio  came  back  from  Babylon  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus.  Nor  could  this  king  he  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  the  only  other  sovereign  who  had  a  thirty- 
second  year  of  reign,  for  such  a  theory  would  give  too 
great  an  age  to  the  son  and  grandson  of  Jeshua.  Arta- 
xerxes was  sucvei  ded  by  his  son  Xerxes  If.,  who  was 
soon  murdered  bv  his  half-brotlicr  Sogdianus.  After  a 
reign  of  seven  months  he  was  in  turn  assassinated  by 
his  brother  (Jehus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  Darius  II.  or  Notlms  (•'•illegitimate'1).  The 
weakness  of  his  government  was  shown  in  repeated  con 
spiracies  and  rebellions;  for  the  king  was  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  queen  and  three  favourite  eunuchs. 
After  a  weak  and  disturbed  reign  of  nineteen  years,  he 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes  II.  or 
.Mnemon.  the  surname  being  given  him  on  account  of 
his  great  memory.  His  younger  brother  Cyrus,  satrap 
of  Western  Asia,  revolted  against  him,  and  by  the  aid 
of  Greek  mercenaries  fought  a  battle  at  Cunaxa,  where, 
however,  he  was  slain.  The  details  of  the  battle  and 
the  expedition  connected  with  it  form  the  theme  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  that  campaign  showed  the 
Greeks  a  path  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  court  of  Mnemon  became  more  and  more  corrupt 
and  flagitious,  and  his  reign  was  a  continuous  struggle 
with  revolted  satraps.  His  seraglio  lent  itself  to  foul 
intrigues  and  unnatural  lusts  and  murders.  This  king- 
had  one  hundred  and  fifteen  illegitimate  sons,  and  only 
three  lawful  ones.  One  of  these  three  conspired  against 
his  father's  life,  and  was  put  to  death;  and  of  the  two 
remaining  the  one  killed  the  other.  The  old  king  died 
of  grief  about  B.C.  302.  Artaxerxes  III.  or  Ochus 
succeeded ;  and  having  waded  through  blood  to  the 
throne,  he  then  extirpated  the  royal  family.  His  life 
of  wanton  ferocity  was  cut  short  through  poison  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  Bagoas,  the  ruling  eunuch.  The 
youngest  son  of  Ochus — his  elder  brother  being  killed-— 
succeeded,  but  was  kept  as  a  plaything  in  the  hand  of 
Bagoas;  and  on  his  becoming  restive,  his  unscrupulous 
master  at  once  despatched  him.  Darius  Codomannus, 
sprung  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  family,  was 
selected  to  succeed.  He  outwitted  the  wily  eunuch, 
and  forced  him  to  drink  the  poison  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  royal  lips.  He  is  probably  the  ''Darius 
the  Persian"  referred  to  in  Ne.  xii.  22.  As  a  natural 
result  of  so  many  years  of  misrule  and  disorder,  the 
empire  was  greatly  weakened,  and  sank  into  effem- 
inacy and  sloth.  The  army  was  made  up  to  a  large 
extent  of  mercenaries ;  so  that,  when  Alexander  the 
Great  invaded  it,  it  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  the  battles 
of  Issus  and  Arbela  at  once  decided  its  fate.  Babylon 
and  Persepolis  opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror. 
Darius  was  pursued,  and  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy 
headed  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  old  Persian 
empire  died  with  him.  After  Alexander's  death  Persia 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Seleucidae,  by  whom  it  was 
governed  about  a  century.  It  was  next  by  change  of 
masters  in  subjection  to  Parthia  for  3[W  years.  Then 
it  revolted  in  A.D.  226,  and  under  another  Artaxerxes 
once  more  became  a  sovereign  people  during  the  famous 
Sassanid  dynasty,  which  under  Ardeshir,  Shahpur, 
Nushirwan,  and  Khoshru-Purwiz  again  extended  the 
empire  from  the  sands  of  Libya  to  the  shores  of  the 
Indus.  But  it  was  at  length  overwhelmed  by  the 
Saracen  conquests,  A.D.  636. 

The  government  of  Persia  was  despotic,  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  council  of  state,  composed  perhaps 


of  the  seven  princes  who  "see  the  king's  face."  En.  vii. 
i !;  Ks.  i.  11.  These,  after  the  time  of  Cyrus,  may  have 
been  the  six  magnates  or  their  representatives  ("  his 
well-wishers,"  as  he  names  them')  who  conspired  with 
Darius  against  the  pseudo- Smerdis,  along  with  a  prince 
of  the  royal  house.  The  sovereign  often  administered 
judgment  promptly  and  personally,  though  he  was 
approached  with  tedious  and  stately  formalities,  as  if 
in  some  sense  he  was  an  impersonation  of  Ormuzd. 
The  council  might  speak  faithfully,  as  did  Artabarms 
to  Xerxes;  or  they  might  be  as  compliant  as  when 
they  told  the  same  monarch,  that  though  there  was  no 
law  permitting  him  to  marry  his  sister,  there  was  a  law 
allowing  him  to  do  as  he  pleased.  The  Spartan  em- 
bassy refused  to  do  the  required  homage  to  Xerxes,  as 
in  their  opinion  it  amounted  to  religious  worship.  In 
Plutarch  (Thcmist.  -7)  reference  is  made  to  the  king, 
who  was  to  be  worshipped  <i?  elK6i>a  Ofov,  "  as  the 
imaice  of  God,"  and  Curtius  tells  us  how  much  Alex- 
ander coveted  this  deification  (viii.  5,  11).  The  seven 
princes  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  boon  regarded  also 
as  representing  the  seven  amshashpands  who  stand 
before  the  throne  of  Ormu/d.  The  sculptures  at 
Persepolis  tell  the  same  story,  and  the  Visparad 
directs  prayer  to  be  offered  "to  the  ruler  of  the 
country''  (Spiegel,  Kran,  p.  7t).  The  satraps  appointed 
by  Darius  are  called  in  Hebrew  C^irn\rnN.  in  Greek 
ffaTpdwris,  in  old  Persian,  as  on  the  inscriptions. 
k/txhatmpd — the  N  in  the  Hebrew  form  being  usually 
inserted  before  the  Persian  L'litli.  A  district  or 
smaller  portion  of  country  was  put  under  a  rnE,  or 
prefect.  Ks.  iii.  12:  Ezr.  viii.  :w,  the  word  being  allied  to  the 
familiar  term  pacha.  This  name  is  applied  to  the 
Persian  governor  west  of  the  Euphrates,  Xe.  ii.  7,  0;  iii.  7 ; 
also  to  the  governor  of  Judea,  as  Zerubbabel,  Hag.  i.  i ; 
ii.  -2;  and  Ne.  v.  1 1;  xii.  20.  Another  term  given  to  a  Jewish 
prefect  is  "the  Tirshatha,"  applied  to  Xehemiah,  Nc. 
viii.  9;  compare  Ezr.  ii.  63;  Xe.  vii.  05.  The  title  probably 

means,  as  Gesenius  says,  "your  serenity,"  or  as  we  have 
it,  "most  dread  sovereign."  The  royal  scribes  kept 
a  regular  journal  of  judicial  procedure,  and  these 
"chronicles"  were  deposited  in  the  chief  cities.  Thus 
in  Ezra  we  read  of  the  "house  of  the  rolls,"  in  which 
search  was  made,  by  command  of  Darius,  for  a  copy  of 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  concerning  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem, 
and  the  "record"'  was  found  in  the  palace  at  Achmetha, 
Kzr.  vi.  i.  In  Esther  occurs  also  this  incident,  Es.  vi.  1,  2  : 
"On  that  night  could  not  the  king  sleep:  an  1  he  com- 
manded to  bring  the  book  of  records  of  the  Chronicles; 
and  they  were  read  before  the  king.  And  it  was  found 
written,  that  Mordecai  had  told  of  Bigthana  and 
Teresh,  two  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  the  keepers  of 
the  door,  who  sought  to  lay  hand  on  the  king  Ahas- 
uerus;"  sec  alsoEs.  x.  2.  When  the  enemies  of  Daniel 
were  afraid  that  the  king  might  relent  toward  a 
favourite,  they  pressed  upon  him  this  constitutional 
maxim,  "Sign  the  writing  that  it  be  not  changed, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which 
altereth  not."  As  the  king  solemnly  admitted  the 
maxim,  he  was  again  pressed  with  it:  "Know,  0 
kins',  that  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  is, 
that  no  decree  or  statute  which  the  king  establisheth 
may  be  changed,"  Da.  vi.  We  are  not  to  infer  from 
such  language  that  a  royal  decree  was  in  every  sense 
irrevocable  or  beyond  the  power  of  modification  or 
repeal.  But  the  words  imply  that  edicts  could  not  be 
capriciously  altered,  and  that  the  despot  was  bound  and 
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regulated  by  past  decisions  and  precedents.    The  book  of 
Esther  shows,  moreover,  how  a  decree,  though  it  could  ,' 
not    be    reversed,   might   be  easily  neutralized.      The 
Jews    marked    out  for  assassination    got   warrant    to 
defend  themselves,  and  to  become  assassins  in  turn, 
Ks.  viii.  ix.     The  satrapian  form  of  administration  neces- 
sitated the  employment  of  posts  and  means  of  convey- 
ance.      A    vivid    picture    of    such    an    organization — 
scribes,  translators,   and  couriers — is  given  in  Ks.  viii. 
9,    10:     ''Then    were    the     kind's     scribes    called    at 
that    time    in    the    third    month    (that   is,   the   month 
Sivan),  on  the  three  and  twentieth  day  thereof:  and  it 
was    written    (according    to    all    that    Mordecai    com- 
manded,,  unto   the  Jews,  and  t<>  the  lieutenants,    and 
the  deputies  and  rulers  <>f  the  provinces  which  are  from 
India   unto   Ethiopia,    an   hundred    twenty   and   seven 
provinces,  unto  every  province  according  to  the  writing 
thereof,    and   unto   every  people  after   their  language, 
and  to  the  Jews  according  to  their  writing,  and  accord- 
ing to   their    language.       And    he   wrote   in    the   king 
Ahasuerus'  name,  and   sealed  it  with  the  kind's  rinu: 
and  sent  letters  by  post-.. n  horseback,  ami   riders  on 
mules,  camels,  and  young  dromedaries."      The  system 
is  described  by  Herodotus  (viii.  at-)  •     "Nothing  mortal, 
he  says,  "travels  so  fast."      Uelavs  of  men  and  horses 
were  stationed  at  due  distances,  and  license  was   -iveii 
to  the    couriers    to  press   men.    horses,  and    ships    into 
their   service.       This  service   was  called    ci-, -/a/'''/'"r     :l 
Tatar  word    meaning    "work    without    pay."        llaw- 
linson,  however,  suggests  other  derivations.      The  verb 
ayyapci'w  came  to  signify  to  press   into  service   like  a 
Persian  ayyapos  ;   and  Persian  domination  brought  the 
word  into  Palestine.     Compare  Mat.  v.  41;  .Mar.  \\ .  ill, 
where  the  verb  is  rendered    in  the  tirst  instance  ''com- 
pel thee  to  go,"  and  in  the  second  is  applied  to  the  sol 
diers  forcing  Simon  to  carry  ( 'hri.-t's  en  >.--.     The  Persian 
revenues  were  raised  partly  in  money  and  partlv  in  kind. 
The  queen's  wardrobe  and   toilet  \\eiv  provided   for  by 
certain  districts,  and  they  were  named  according  to  the 
article   which   they   were   taxed   to  furnish      one   beinp 
called  the  Queen's  Vail  and  another  the  Queen's  cirdle. 
The  court,  according  to  Ctesias,  consisted  of  an  immense 
retinue.      The  only    water   which   the   kiiiLT   drank    was 
that  of  the  Choaspes,  the  salt  on  his  table  was  imported 
from    Africa,    and    the    wine   from  Syria.       Athenaens 
(iv.)  depicts  at  length  the  royal  etiquette  and  extrava- 
gance, such  as  we  have  it  in  the  first  chapter  of  Esther. 
The    surveillance    of    the    harem    was    committed     to 
eunuchs,  and  the  seraglio  was  often  the  real  governing 
power.      .Among  the  people  there  were  minute  distinc- 
tions  of    rank    and    formal    salutations.       When    two 
persons  of  equal  station  met.  they  kissed  on  the  lips;  if 
one  was  of  slightly  lower  rank,  the  kiss  was  on  the  cheek: 
and  where  the  difference  was  great,   the  inferior  pros- 
trated   himself   on    the   ground.      They  drank    wine   in 
large  quantities,  and  often  under  its  influence  formally 
deliberated  on   public   affairs.       Polygamy   was   freely 
practised.      No  one  was  put  to  death  for  a  first  offence, 
but  ferocity    was   often   shown   to   captives   or   rebels. 
Darius  himself  says  of   Phraortes.  "I   cutoff  his  nose 
and  his   ears.       lie  was  chained  at   my  door:   all   the 
kingdom  beheld  him:  afterwards  1  crucified  him"  (In- 
scription at  Behistun,  col.  iii.)       The    severity    of    masters 
toward  slaves  was  wisely  restrained  (Herodotus,!.  i:!.'!,&c.) 
The  Persian  youth  were  taught  three  tilings  -  [Tnrtvtiv, 
ical  ro£eveii>,   /ecu  &\i)0i£eff6a.i  —  ''to  ride,  to  shoot,  and 
to  speak  truth1'  (Ilerud.  i.  no).     The  Persians  had  made 


no  small  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  especially  in  archi- 
tecture, as  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  testify.  Those 
stately  and  imposing  ruins  stand  on  a  levelled  platform. 
raised  above  several  terraces — the  ascent  being  by  ;'. 


t  on  an  Enemy     Rock  Sculpture 


stair,  or  double  tii-ht  of  steps  the  grandest  in  the 
world,  and  yet  so  gradual  in  its  rise  that  the  traveller 
may  ride  up  on  horseback.  The  stones  ait'  of  dark 
-ray  marble,  often  exquisitely  polished.  Colossal  bulls 
guarded  tile  front  of  the  portals,  and  the  sculptures 
are  not  unlike  those  of  Assyria.  The  space  on  the 
upper  platform  stretches  north  and  south  ".."i"  feet,  and 
east  and  west  :!so  feet,  ami  is  now  covered  with  broken 
capitals,  shafts.  i\c..  of  beautiful  \\orkinansliip.  The 
pillars  are  arranged  in  four  divisions  a  central  group 
six  dee])  every  wav.  an  advanced  body  of  twelve  in 
two  ranks,  and  the  same  number  flankin  ;  the  centre 
sir  i:.  K.  Porter)  The  principal  apartments  are  adorned 
with  sculptures  and  has  reliefs,  such  as  the  king  on  his 
tin-one  and  his  courtiers  around  him.  with  processions 
of  warriors,  captives,  and  bearers  of  tribute.  These 
sculptures,  many  of  them  of  the  period  of  Parius  and 
Xerxes,  verify  the  descriptions  of  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon.  The  roval  pleasure  gardens  and  hunting-grounds 
\\eivnamed  CTC.  in  Creek  Trapdoeicros.  The  original 
term  is  an  old  eastern  one,  and  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  a 
Creek  derivation.  The  kings  were  passionately  fond 
of  hunting,  and.  as  exhibited  on  the  rock  sculptures, 
seem  to  have  followed  the  pastime  in  a  truly  eastern 
manner.  The  soldiers  were  armed  \\itli  a  bow  and 
a  short  spear,  and  protected  with  .".  small  helmet  on 
their  heads,  and  a  steel- scaled  tunic  on  their  bodies 
(see  Amis).  The  old  Persian  dress — tight  and  close- 
fitting —was  superseded  under  Cyrus  by  the  more 
flowing  Median  vestments;  and  on  the  Persepolitan 
monuments  the  Persians  appear  "in  long  robes,  with 
their  hair  floating  behind." 

The  rili'/inn  a/«l  ii-<>r*lti/>  of  old  Persia  were  of  a  primi- 
tive nature.  Their  temples  had  neither  altars  nor  sac- 
rifices proper,  nor  images;  because,  as  Herodotus  adds, 
"thev  do  not  think  that  the  gods  have  human  forms, 
as  the  Creeks  do."  Herodotus  says,  indeed,  that  they 
had  no  temples:  but  l>arius  writes  expressly  in  his 
o-rand  record:  "The  temples  which  Gaumates  the 
Mngian  destroyed  I  rebuilt."  One  supreme  God  wa.; 
worshipped,  whom  they  called  Orniuzd  (Ahura-Mazda, 
or  Aurama/.da) — supposed  to  signify  "the  great  giver 
of  life."  Every  gift  enjoyed  is  ascribed  to  him,  to 
whom  praise  was  offered  in  chants  and  by  religious 
processions.  Originally  he  was  the  only  deity  acknow- 
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lcdo-ed.     But   the   origin   of  evil   was  a  mystery,   the 


attempt  to  solve  which  gave  rise  to  dualism,  and  Angro- 


Manvus  (AhrimaiM    was  regarded  as  the  lord  of  evu 


and  death.  At  tirst  dualism  seems  to  have  been  rather 
an  article  of  speculative  philosophy  than  of  theology. 
According  to  the  Zendavesta  Zoroaster  was  decidedly 
monotheistic,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  (lathas  or  hymns 
of  the  old  Yavna,  or  first  book  of  the  Zendavesta.  He 
attempted  apparently  to  represent  two  causes  in  one 
being  -  Vulm  Maiin,  the  good  or  wise  mind — Akcm 


Man/J,  ''the  evil  mind  "--two  phases  of  the  one  great 
essence.  In  the  Gathas,  Ahriman  does  not  stand  out  as 
a  separate  or  personal  existence.  One  Parsee  manual 
says:  "There  was  a  time  when  he  was  not."  Nor  is 
he  ever  mentioned  on  the  monuments.  Neither  in  his 
original  or  abstract  form,  nor  in  his  later  and  personal 
position,  is  Ahrhnan  like  the  Satan  of  Scripture — who, 
as  a  being,  has  no  independent  or  necessary  existence, 
but  is  only  a  tolerated  and  governed  creature.  In 
course  of  time  Ahriman  was  depicted  as  the  dark  and 
independent  antagonist  of  the  Supreme,  and  each  of  the 
rival  deities  was  surrounded  by  emanations  or  genii, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  first  chapter  or  Fargard  of  the 
Vendidad  (Spiegel's  Avesta,  i.  p.  01;  Hang's  Essays  on  the  Sacred 
Language,  &c.,  of  the  Parsoes).  By  and  by  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  became  more  palpable,  and  was 
embodied  in  sculptures,  such  as  human  beings  fighting 
with  ugly  colossal  monsters.  In  the  commission  of 
Jehovah  to  Cyrus,  recorded  in  Is.  xlv.  ",  there  occurs 
a  seeming  allusion  to  this  dualism:  ''\  form  the  light 
and  create  darkness,  1  make  peace  and  create  evil.'' 
Zoroastrian  dualism  was  older  than  Cyrus,  and  the 
words  quoted  seem,  from  their  connection,  to  refer  to 
it  (Bunaen's  Egypt,  vol.  iii.  p.  4or).  In  the  Zendavesta,  it 
may  be  added,  there  is  the  apparent  representation  of 
a  trinity — drif/u — thought,  word,  deed.  This  Aryan 
faith  at  length  came  in  contact  with  that  Magianism 
which  prevailed  among  the  Scythic  or  Turanian  popu- 
lation in  Western  Asia,  and  which  worshipped  the 
elements,  especially  fire.  Its  altars  were  guarded  by 
the  Matri— a  powerful  sacerdotal  caste,  given  to  coin- 


if- 


[554.  ]      Persian  Hunting  Scene,  King  and  Attendants-  Keck  Sculpture  at  Tahkt  i  Rostan.-  Flandin,  Voyage  en  Perse. 


plicated  and  imposing  modes  of  divination  (see  MAGI),  early  and  purer  character.  Magianism,  though  Scythic 
The  purer  faith  was  corrupted;  and  while  Ormuzd  and  j  in  origin,  appears  first  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Ahriman  were  retained  in  its  theology,  the  adoration  !  Medes  ;  Cyrus,  on  conquering  them,  is  supposed  to 


of  the  sun  or  Mithra,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  was 
introduced.  It  is  this  Iranian  religion  in  its  last  cor- 
rupted and  composite  form  of  nature -worship  that 
Herodotus  describes;  the  monuments  show  it  in  its 


have  patronized  it;  while  Darius  calls  Magianism  "the 
lie,"  and  prides  himself  greatly  on  dethroning  it  and 
restoring  the  old  worship.  The  resolute  attachment  to 
the  older  and  more  Persian  faith  on  the  part  of  Cam- 
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byses,  hastened  on  the  revolt  against  him  by  the 
Marians.  In  the  .Scythian  portion  of  the  Behistun 
inscription,  Orinuzd  is  called  the  ''god  of  the  Aryans." 
and  the  term  Magu  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Zend  texts. 
The  modern  fire-worshippers  are  still  called  Parsees. 
which  is  but  another  form  of  their  old  national  name. 

The  (aii'juaye  of  the  old  Persians,  as  an  Aryan  race, 
was  nearly  allied  to  Sanscrit,  as  seen  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  Zendavesta.  Indeed  it  was  from  the  re- 
lation of  its  language  to  Sanscrit  that  the  Zendavesta 
has  been  translated  and  interpreted.  The  translation 
of  Anquetil  Du  Perron  was  from  a  modern  Persian  ver- 
sion: but  Rask  made  the  first  attempt,  and  Burnout" 
has  completed  the  work.  Prof.  Haii'_r  has  shown  that 
the  Zendavesta  comprises  fragments  of  different  ages, 
and  that  probably  the  Gathas  only  can  be  jvally  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster  or  Zarathrustra  their  lanirnauv  lieinu'  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Veda,  and  their  metre-  mo*t!y  coin- 
ciding. Zendavesta  is  a  compound  term.  'I'hc  Parsees. 
among  whose  priests  at  P>oml>ay  .MSS.  of  the  work 
have  been  preserved  from  the  tenth  century,  take 
A  vesta  to  mean  the  text,  and  Zend  the  IVhlevi  com- 
mentary, while  Pa/end  is  the  supplementary  <lcictrine. 
It  now  consist*  of  four  books  -  Varna,  Vispeivd,  Vashts, 
and  Vendidad.  Translations  of  it  or  commentaries  on 
it  have  been  published  by  La--en,  Haug.  Pictras- 
/.e\vski,  Vullers,  Burnouf,  Spiegel,  Woteruaanl,  and 
Brockhaus,  whose  edition  of  the  Veiididad  S;ide  has  an 
ample  glossary. 

It  is  hard  to  say  \\hen  Zoroaster  tloun>he<l.  Manv 
dates  have  been  alleged  Wiis.,n,  iv.r-i  iMiti'.ii,  p  :«»M  Pro- 
bably  a  remote  date  must  be  a*-i'_nied  to  tliis  J'ersian 
prophet  -a  date  far  beyond  the  period  of  ll\-ta*pe*. 
with  whom  he  is  often  associated.  I  (ollinuvr  UK-iden- 
UHUU,  p.  3.'i2)  thinks  that  two  Zoroaster*  may  have  been 
spoken  of;  the  first  the  Perso-Arvan  teacher,  and  the 
second  the  Zoroaster  of  the  Greeks,  who  \\as  only 
a  mythical  creation,  uncritically  identified  in  course  of 
time  with  the  original  Zarathrustra.  Rawlinson  is  in- 
clined to  regard  Zoroaster  a*  the  impersonation  of  an 
old  religious  system,  to  wit,  Scythic  Magism.  Acconl- 
ing  to  others  it  wa*  a  religious  schism  that  broke  ott'  tin- 
Aryan  race  from  their  Hindu  conveners,  \\hohad  fallen 
into  gross  nature-worship  or  polytheism;  ami  Zoro- 
aster may  have  been  a  religious  leader  in  the  conflict 
and  consequent  migration*.  One  word  a*  to  the  "Zer- 
van"  of  the  Persian  theology,  who  has  sometime*  been 
identified  with  Zoroaster.  Some  have  given  Zervan 
the  meaning  of  "time  \\ithout  limits."  The  name,  as 
that  of  a  god.  does  not  occur  on  the  monuments  of 
Darius:  but  afterwards,  it  seems  to  have  denoted  the 
primal  cause,  though  at  best,  till  a  late  period,  it  was 
lia  colourless  abstraction."  The  modern  Parsees  regard 
it  as  an  equivalent  for  "  eternitv.''  It  belongs  to  a 
form  of  theosophic  speculation  greatly  more  recent  than 
the  simple  and  early  creed  of  Orinuzd  (Hardwick's  Christ 
and  Other  Masters,  vol.  ii.  301 V  The  language  of  the  Per- 
sian inscriptions,  under  the  Achaemenian  dynasty,  is 
the  second  stage  of  the  old  Zend  tongue.  Its  next 
stage  is  the  Pehlevi,  or  Huzwaresh,  which  is  mixed 
with  many  Semitic  elements,  was  spoken  under  the 
Sassanid  dynasty,  and  is  found  on  their  coins  and  in 
translations  of  the  Zendavesta.  In  a  still  later  form 
comes  the  Parsee,  the  dialect  of  Ferdusi.  the  great 
epic  poet,  about  A.D.  1000;  and,  lastly,  the  modern 
Persian,  which  though  filled  with  Arabic  forms,  is. 
as  Professor  Rawlinson  says,  "mainly  Aryan,  and 


historically  must  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of 
the  ancient  tongue,  just  as  Italian  is  of  Latin,  and 
modern  of  ancient  Greek."  Out  of  thirty-one  conson- 
ants in  modern  Persian,  nine  are  Arabic,  and  it  has  as 
few  inflections  as  English,  though  with  a  remarkable 
power  of  using  compound  words,  like  German.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  Rock  of  Behistun.  to  which  we  have 
so  often  referred,  are  engraved  in  three  languages— in 
ancient  Persian,  in  Babylonian,  and  in  a  Scythic  or 
Tatar  dialect.  Where  the  letters  are  erased  or  ille- 
gible in  one  tongue,  the  hiatus  is  often  supplied  by  the 
corresponding  lines  of  the  other  transcripts.  It  may 
lie  added  that  the  rock  on  which  ]  >arius  1ms  inscribed 


I',  1.1  nf  tin    Kocls  "i   Bfhistun,  showing  the  Sculptures. 


his  deeds  and  the  glories  of  his  royal  house,  is  a  preci- 
pitous cliff  on  the  western  frontier  of  Media,  close  on 
the  »reat  thoroughfare  from  the  east  to  the  west  of 
Persia.  It  rises  1700  feet,  and  these  inscriptions  have 
been  cut  about  ^00  feet  up  from  the  base  (Hawlinson's  Hcro- 
ilntus.ii.  4'.«>K  The  decipherment  of  these  inscriptions  is 
as  wonderful  as  the  reading  of  the  cuneiform  characters 
of  Nineveh.  To  the  uninformed  eye  they  appeared 
but  ''a  conglomerate  of  wedges;"  and  Grotefend,  when 
he  began  to  read  them,  had  first  to  prove  that  they 
were  writings,  and  not  ornamental  scrolls.  It  had 
next  to  be  settled  to  what  language  they  belonged 
-Semitic,  Turanian,  or  Aryan  —  and  whether  their 
alphabet  was  phonetic,  syllabic,  or  ideographic.  But 
patience,  experiment,  and  comparative  philology  have 
at  length  gained  the  victory  (Mailer's  Lectures  on  Language, 
second  series,  p.  4,  ;>)  . 

[  A  athor'dits.  —  Besides  Strabo.  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Herodotus, 
and  the  fragments  of  Ctesias,  we  have  the  Works  and  Travels 
of  Chardin,  Xiebuhr.  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter,  Morier,  Ouseley, 
Fraser,  Rich,  and  Malcolm  :  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations;  Rawlin- 
son's  Herod'jtux;  Sir  Henry  Rawlinsou's  contributions  in  the  Jovr. 
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Asiatic  S'ic.  (vol.s.  x.  xi.);  Spiegel's  Fi!/vi  tirtunnmtik,  and  many 
other  works  Hyde,  Ik  Rdii,,n,.,  Vetfn'.m  H.rsaruut;  Bri^onius, 
De  Rnjiii  I'trxasidii  Princ(i>atu;  Uunmuf,  Coinmcntaire  .«('.-•  ?c 
Fttfiia;  Dr.  Wilson's  Paivti  Rdi«7io,i  (Bombay,  1843);  ]>o.s;il.h<>y 
Framji,  Th  P«(-«e«s  (Loud.  It-oS).]  I-',  K.  I 

PER/SIS,  a  Christian  disciple  :it  l.'ome,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sent  a  salutation,  and  whom  he  celebrates  as 
ono  that  "had  laboured  much  in  the  Lord,''  Ro.  xvi.  12. 

PESTILENCE.     This  name  is  ofVn  uiven  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  it  is  given  by  ourselves,  to  any  sudden,  severe, 
and  dangerous  form  of  disease,  although  no  hint  may 
lie   af lorded    to   the   reader,    and    perhaps    no    definite' 
conception   may   exist   in    the   mind   of   the  writer,   of  j 
the   precise   nature   of  that   disease.       It  occurs  most 
frequently  in   the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  as  cli.  xiv.  12,  "I    \ 
will  consume  them   by  the  sword,   and    by  the   famine, 
and  by  the  pestilence;"  and  in  E/ekiel,  asch.  vi.  12,  "  He 
that  is  far  off  shall  die  of  the  pestilence,  and  he  that  is 
near  shall  fall  by  the  sword,   and   hi;  that  remaineth 
and  is  besieged  shall  die  by  the  famine."     The  frequent 
mention  of  it  in  these  prophets  is  the  consequence  of 
their  position;  for  they  threatened  the  immediate  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ancient  prophecy.  Lu.  xxvi.  25,  "  I  will  brinu' 
a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my 
covenant;  and  when  ye  are  gathered  together  within 
your  cities,    I   will   send   the   pestilence  among   you." 
compare  De.  xxviii.  21.      This  indefinite  sense  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  cases  in  which  death  is  used  in  the  same 
way,  Ru.  vi.  >>;  xviii.  8;  Je.  xv.  2;  although  many  prefer  to  com- 
pare this  with   ''the  black  death."   which  attained  a 
fearful  notoriety  in  the  middle  ages,  and  so  to  identify 
it  with  that  particular  pestilence  which  has  long  had 
its  seat  in  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,   espe- 
cially in  Lower  Egypt,  and  to  which  has  been  appro- 
priated  the  name   of    "the   plague.''      Certainly  this 
might  give  point  to  the  language  in  Am.  iv.  10,  "I 
have  sent  among  you  the  pestilence  after  the  manner 
of  Egypt.''     It  was  in  that  country  that  the  plea  was 
urged  for  letting  the  Israelites  go  away  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  their  God,  ''lest  he  fall  upon  us  with  pesti- 
lence or  with  the  sword,"  Ex.  v. :),  and  a  similar  threat 
was   suspended  over  Pharaoh  himself  and  his  people, 
ch.  ix.  15.     The  nature  of  this  frightful  disease  is  well 
enough  known  from  descriptions  of  innumerable  tra- 
vellers in  the  East:  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  patient 
is  afflicted  with  violent  swellings  of  the  glands,  often 
followed  by  ulceration.  and  also  with  carbuncles,  and 
singular  spottings  or  streaks  of  the  skin;  and  that  death 
often  ensues  within  twenty-four  hours.     These  charac- 
teristics have  been  recognized  by  many  in  descriptions 
such  as  De.  xxviii.  27,  ''The  Lord  will  smite  thee  with 
the  botch  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  emerods,  and  with 
the  scab,  and  with  the  itch,  whereof  thou  canst  not  be 
healed;"  and  the  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  it  among 
•'all  the  diseases  of  Egypt."  mentioned  at  ver.  (><>  and 
at   ch.   vii.   15.       For   the  word  c<:r«   (ophalim),   ren- 
dered  "emerods"   in  the  English   P.ible  here  and   in 
1  Sa.  v.  6,  9,  &c.,   is  now  commonly  translated  more 
generally  "tumours."  or  the  like;  and  the  disease  which 
smote  the  Philistines  while  they  held  the  ark  in  capti- 
vity, is  explained  by  good  authors  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  the  Egyptian  plague,  and  not  at  all  such  as 
a   reader  of    the   English  Bible   might   suppose.     The 
Hebrew  word  which  is  translated   '"pestilence"  is  ill 
(deblter);  etymologically  it  seems  to  signify  "that  which 
snatches  away."      Another  word  occurs  in  De.  xxxii. 
24;  Ps.  xci.  6;  Ho.  xiii.  14.  aup.  (qeteb),  or  r^p  (qoteb). 
rendered  "destruction,"  which  appears  to  be  very  much 


a  poetical  equivalent  to  d<-l>ln-r.     There  are,  besides, 
two  words  occasionally  translated   "plague,"  namely. 
ncrp    (mariycphah),   and   r;:    (ncf/u);    the   latter   being 
especially  appropriated  to  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  Le. 
xiii.,  &c.:  and  the  former  being  at  times    used   along 
with  de/j/uT,  as  in  the  history  of  the  spies,  Nu.  xiv.  12,37; 
in   that   of    the   Philistines    above    referred   to,   see  1  Sa. 
vi.  4;  and   in  the  history  of  the  consequences  of  David's 
sin  in  numbering  the  people.  2  Sa.  xxiv.  i::,  15,  21,  x:>;  and  so 
it  is  also  in  the  parallel  account  in  Chronicles.     '1  hese 
two  words,  which  in  Hebrew  are  etymologically  con- 
nected, both  imply  that  the  object  described  by  them 
is  <;a  stroke"  from  God:  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Greek   word  /j.d(rrit,.    commonly   "a   scourge:"    but 
four  times  "a  plague."  .Mar.  iii.  in;  v.  20,34;  Lu.  vii. 21;  and  of 
TrXijyr},  "a  stripe."  but  often  used  in  Revelations  for 
"a  plague"  or  "  stroke"  from  the  hand  of  God.     The 
Greek  word   Xoi/^os  most  precisely  answers  to  the  He- 
brew TH.  but  it  is  rare  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
it  is  translated  "pestilence,"  Mat.  xxiv.  r;  Lu.  \.\i.ii.     One 
or  two  passages  in  which  magf/ephah  might  be  plausibly 
understood  of  "the  plague,"  or  of  some  other  definite 
i  disease,  are  the  notice  of  the  plague  among  the  mur- 
'  muring  people  after  the  death  of  the  spies,  Nu.  xvi.  48-50; 
that  after  the  sin  in  connection  with  Baal-peor,  Xu.  xxv. 
t-,  &c.;  IV.  cvi.  20;    and    the    threatening    on    disobedient 
nations,    Zee.  xiv.  12,  it.       Pestilence    naturally    suggests 
the  peculiar  working  of  Cod,  on  account  of  its  seve- 
;  rity.  its  suddenness,   and   often  its  mystery.      So  it  is 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  troubles  sent  on  the  Egyp- 
'  tians,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  50;  and  of  the  safety  of  those  who  dwell 
under  the   shadow  of  the  Almighty.  Ps.  xci.  3, 0.      It  is 
named  as  one  of  the  special  judgments  of  Cod  in  Solo- 
mon's prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  and  in  the 
Lord's   reply  to  him,   1  Ki.  viii.  37;  2  Ch.  vi.  2S;  vii.  13;  see  also 
eh.  xx.  o.     Hence,  in  the  magnificent  description  of  him. 
Hah .iii.5,  it  is  written,  "Before  him  went  the  pestilence, 
and   burning  coals  [mar</i,i.  "burning  diseases"]  went 
forth  at  his  feet."     And  once  it  is  used  in  the  plural, 
expressing  fulness  or  completeness.  Ho.  xiii.  14,  where  the 
tide  of  evil  is  described  as  rolled  away  finally  from  God's 
redeemed  people:  "  I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power 
of  the  grave;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death:  O  death,  I 
will  be  thy  plagues;  O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction; 
repentance  shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes."        [G.  c.  M.  ix] 
PETER.     One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  twelve 
apostles.      Originally  called  Simon,  he  and  his  brother 
Andrew,  sons  of  Jona.  were  residents  at  Bethsaida  by 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  where  they  plied  their  occupa- 
tion of  fishers,   Mar.  i.  ni:  .Tn.  i.  44.     Andrew  had  been  a 
disciple  of  John   the   Baptist,   and  had   by  him  been 
directed  to  Jesus.     Attracted  by  the  first  evening  of 
delightful  communion—for  he  "abode  with  him  that 
day"  -he   soon   sought    out  his  brother,   and   brought 
him  to  Jesus.     And  then  it  was  that  the  Lord  received 
Simon   as   his   follower,   and   gave  him   a   new   name : 
"Thou   art    Simon   the   son  of    Jona:    thou   shalt  be 
called   Cephas,  which  is,  by  interpretation,  a  stone," 
.in.  i.  35-4:;.     The  appellation  thus  bestowed  seems  to  have 
had  reference  to  the  disciple  individually  and  person- 
ally.    Attaching  himself  to  Christ,  he  would  partake 
of  that  blessed  spiritual  influence  whereby  he  would  be 
enabled,   spite  of  the  vacillations  of  his  naturally-im- 
pulsive character,  to  hold  with  persevering  grasp  the 
faith  he  now  embraced.     He  would  become  rooted  and 
grounded   in   the  truth,    and   not  be  carried  away  to 
destruction  by  the  various  winds  of  false  doctrine  and 
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the  crafty  assaults  of  Satan.  The  name  imposed  was 
continually  to  remind  him  of  what  he  ought  to  be  as 
a  follower  of  Christ.  Compare  ^Yieseler  (Chronol.  dcs 
Apost.  Zeitalt.  p.  o^l). 

The  first  call  Peter  received  did  not  require  close 
attendance  upon  Jesus.  He  resumed  his  ordinary 
employment;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  conclusion 
of  our  Lord's  early  Judean  ministry  that,  walking  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  seeing  Peter  and  Andrew  casting 
their  nets,  he  summoned  them  to  follow  him.  with  the 
remarkable  promise,  "I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 
Nor  were  they  disobedient  to  the  gracious  voice.  They 
straightway  left  everything  to  follow  Christ,  Mat.  iv. 

IS- 20;  Mar.  i.  KMS;  and  probably  Lu.  v.  1-11.       It  was  no  mean 

sacrifice  these  men  made.  They  were  not  among  the 
rich  and  great;  but  they  were  above  the  class  of  com- 
mon labourers.  They  had  some  property,  as  precious 
to  them  as  to  princes  their  wide  domains.  But  they 
left  all.  Mar.  x.  2-. 

The  two  brethren  were  now.  it  si-ems,  living  at 
Capernaum;  and  Jesus  entered  their  house,  and  mira- 
culously healed  Peter's  wife's  mother  of  the  fever  \\ith 
which  she  was  suff'erinir.  Mar.  i.  21,  29-31;  Lu.  iv.  31,  3",  39 
Other  disciples  were  gathered;  and  in  process  of  time 

the   Lord   sa\V   it  good    to   Select    twelve   of   til.  Ill    to    bi-  his 

nearest  companions,  and  the  special  witnesses  of  his 
teachings  and  miracles,  of  the>e  twehe.  de-donated 
apostles,  Peter  is  always  named  first,  Mat.  x.  2-i;  Mar  iii. 
i:i-l!i;  Lu.  vi.  i:;-Ki.  Changes  there  are  in  the  ord'T  of 
most  of  the  rest,  but  Peter's  place  is  ever  the  same; 
and,  when  the  list  is  again  recited  after  tin-  asceii-ioii. 
diminished  by  the  fallen  one.  still  I'eter  is  the  first. 
Ac.  i.  I.1).  There  may  easily  be  precedence  without 
supremacy.  The  fact  as  just  stated  cannot  be  oainsaid: 
but  of  any  authority  over  his  brethren  there  is  no  trace 
in  gospel  history.  \Ve  know  not  why  our  Lord  placed 
him  where  he  did:  it  mioht  be  that  he  was  elder  in 
years:  it  might  be  that  with  his  ready  zeal  he  wa> 
suited  to  speak,  as  we  shall  find  he  often  did,  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  minutelv  in  chronological 
order  the  various  incidents  of  Peter's  life,  while  per- 
sonally attending  the  Lord.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
the  chief  of  them,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was 
always  one  of  the  three  selected  to  witness  the  more 
remarkable  manifestations  of  Christ's  divine  powi-r. 
Thus  he  was  present  at  the  transfiguration,  Mat.  \\-\\.  i,-j; 
at  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter.  Mar.  v. ;;:, -in,  n;  dunno 
the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  Mat. . \xvi.a;,  :;7.  lie,  too,  was 
always  readiest  with  his  remarks  and  questionings,  as 
in  his  desire  to  go  down  to  Christ  upon  the  water  of 
Gennesaret,  Mat.  xiv.  2---31;  in  his  inquiry  about  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  Mat.  xviii.  21,  22;  in  his  wonder  that 
Christ  should  ask  who  touched  him  iu  the  crowd,  Lu. 
viii.  45;  in  his  behaviour  on  the  last  night  of  our  Lord's 
agony  and  passion,  Jn.  xiii.  r.-ii,  21,  3r>-3«;  xviii.  in. 

But  it  must  be  repeated  that  this  zealous  apostle 
often  spoke  as  the  representative  of  his  fellows.  This 
was  the  case  on  the  notable  occasion  when  Christ  had 
demanded  of  his  disciples  who  in  their  judgment  HE 
was.  It  was  as  the  mouth- piece  of  the  whole  body 
that  Peter  replied,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,"  Mat.  xvi.  if,.  To  understand  fully  what 
followed,  we  must  observe  the  terms  of  this  confession. 
It  was  not  merely  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah — the 
Jews  generally  did  not  expect  Messiah  to  be  more  than 
man— it  was  that  he  was  the  "Son  of  God."  That 


this  title  was  used  in  its  highest  sense  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that,  when  Jesus  appropriated  it,  the  Jews  in 
mad  excitement  were  ready  at  once  to  kill  him  for  blas- 
phemously (as  they  thought)  assuming  equality  with 
God,  Jn.  v.  ir,  i?;  x.  3o-30.  And  it  was  on  this  ground 
that  at  last  he  was  condemned  by  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrim, Lu.  xxii.  TO,  ri:  see  "Whitby's  mite  on  this  place, 
also  the  masterly  discussion  in  Wilson's  Illustration 
of  Method  of  E.fpkihuiirj  the  A"«c  Testament  lij  Early 
Opinions  of  Juris  and  Christians  concerning  Christ 
(ch.  ii.  iii.) 

Peter's  declaration,  then,  was  every  way  important. 
It  was  more  (as  just  said)  than  acknowledgment  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus:  it  evinced  a  belief,  higher  than 
the  current  notion  of  the  aoe,  that  Messiah  was  a 
(liriitf  person.  The  full  significance  of  this  he  did  not, 
perhaps,  as  yet  apprehend  :  nevertheless  the  light  of 
this  uivat  truth  (not  to  be  immediately  proclaimed  to 
the  people  generally;  was  already  dawning  in  his  mind, 
some  of  the  bright  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
were  shining  on  him.  Hence  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
answering  words  of  Jesus,  "  P.lesscd  art  thou,  Simon 
P-ar-jona:  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.''  Mat.  xvi.  17. 
Heavenly  teaching  indeed  it  was  which  led  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  such  a  mysterv.  And  then  Christ 
went  on,  '•  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  I'eter; 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  mv  church:  and  the 
oates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  .1  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  hound  in 
heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall 
In-  loosed  in  heaven,"  ver.  18,19;  these  last  words  imply- 
ing a  ] power  of  legislating  which  the  authorities  in  the 
church  must  necessarily  have. 

It  is  well  known  that  keen  controversy  has  arisen 
respecting  our  Lord's  meaning  here,  whether  in  allusion 
to  I'eter' s  name  he  intended  to  build  on  /<//,/  one  of 
the  tirst-laid  living  stones  of  the  church,  or  whether  the 
Oi'eat  doctrine  which  Peter  had  just  enounced  was  to 
be  the  ground,  the  central  point,  of  all  Christian  teach- 
ing, round  which  every  other  article  of  faith  must 
cluster,  and  by  the  true  profession  of  \\hich  the  church 
would  be  formed.  To  these  the  inquiry  may  best  be 
narrowed  here;  for  other  expositions  are  far  less  ten- 
able. Some  have  r-uppo-ed  I'eter  addressed  as  the 
type  of  the  whole  church:  but  such  an  interpretation 
would  make  the  church  founded  on  itself.  Others 
imagine  that  Christ  is  meant  by  "this  rock."  Doubt- 
less he  is  the  original  foundation;  but  this  is  not  the 
truth  intended  here;  it  is  not  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  words.  These,  then,  may  Vie  now  passed  over. 

There  is  a  manifest  propriety  in  regarding  the  church, 
a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  as  built,  not  upon  con- 
fessions or  principles,  but  on  persons.  And  the  idea 
is  conformable  to  Scripture  analogy.  For  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  believers  as  "  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  corner-stone,"  Ep.  ii.  20;  and  the  Apocalyptic 
seer  beheld  that  glorious  city,  the  new  Jerusalem, 
whose  "light  was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious," 
as  having  "twelve  foundations"  for  her  wall,  "and  in 
them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb," 
lie  xxi.  11, 14.  And  we  read  that  it  was  I'eter  who,  on 
the  day  of  pentecost  (when  it  might  not  unfairly  be 
said  that  the  church  began  to  be  built),  first  stood  forth 
to  address  the  assembled  multitude,  and  so  used  the 
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key  doctrinally  in  opening-  the  door,  by  proclaiming  the 
finished  work  and  full  salvation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
three  thousand  souls  that  day  came  in,  the  fir.st- fruits 
of  an  immeasurable  harvest.  It  is  on  strong  grounds 
therefore  that  many  commentators  of  high  reputation 
have  maintained  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
words.  And  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  them  gives 
110  real  support  to  the  notion  of  .Peters  supremacy 
over  the  church,  still  less  to  the  fancy  of  its  being 
transmitted  to  a  long  line  of  successors  at  Koine. 

The  objections,  however,  to  this  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion are  by  no  means  without  weight.  Our  Lord's 
question  was  put  to  the  disciples  generally.  And,  if 
the  answer  came  through  the  mouth  of  Peter,  always 
ready  to  be  the  spokesman,  it  did  not  the  less  express 
the  belief  of  the  whole  body.  So,  in  passages  above 
referred  to,  the  apostles  generally,  not  Peter  by  himself, 
are  spoken  of  as  foundations  of  the  church.  And 
every  one  will  acknowledge  that  Christ,  as  before  sug- 
gested, is  pre-eminently  the  jirst  foundation,  THE  rock, 
on  which  every  true  disciple,  on  which  Peter  himself, 
must  be  built.  It  was  by  his  faithful  confession  that 
he  showed  he  was  upon  the  rock.  He  was  then  Peter 
indeed,  exhibiting  that  personal  characteristic  in  the 
view  of  which  Christ  had  long  before  given  him  the 
name.  Such  an  interpretation  may  seem  to  accord 
best  with  our  Lord's  address,  "Thou  art  Peter" — the 
firm  maintainer  of  essential  truth,  a  truth  by  the  faith- 
ful grasping  of  which  men  become  Christ's  real  dis- 
ciples, living  stones  of  his  church,  Jn.  xvii.  3;  Ro.  x.  <); 
1  Co.  iii.  11.  So  that  it  was  not  the  personal  rock  Peter, 
but  the  material  rock  of  gospel  truth,  the  adherence  to 
which  was  the  test  of  discipleship.  This  view,  that  it 
was  Peter's  confession  on  which  Christ  would  build  his 
church,  has  been  held  by  many  able  expositors.  For 
instance,  Hilary  says.  ''  Super  hanc  igitur  confessionis 
petram  ecclesise  sedificatio  est"  (De  Trin.  lib.  \i.  3i>,  Op.  Far. 
1693, col.  903;  comp.  lib.  ii.  23,  col.  soo).  .See  also  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria (Do  Sanct.  Triu.  dial.  iv.  Op.  Lut.  KWS,  toni.  v.  pars  i.p.  ,W) ; 
Chrysostom  (In  Mat.  horn.  liv.  Op.  Par.  171S-3S,  torn.  vii.  p.  54S); 

and  the  writer  under  the  name  of  Xyssen  (Test,  de  Advent. 

Pom.    adv.    Jud.   in   Grog.    Xyssen.    Op.    Par.   IC.'i",   toni.    ii.    1(12). 

Modern  writers  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the  same 
interpretation;  which,  however,  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  here  to  press  dogmatically  or  confidently. 
Diversities  of  opinion  must  be  expected. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  mean- 
ing, as  above  explained,  of  Peter's  confession,  we  can 
easily  understand  our  Lord's  words,  ''The  u'ates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.''  Had  Messiah  possessed 
only  one  nature,  had  he  been  but  a  man.  he  would  not 
have  risen.  It  was  because  he  was  the  Son  of  Gorl. 
because  the  Deity  was  united  with  the  manhood,  that 
his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  i.e.  hades,  Ps.  xvi.  10.  "  It  was 
not  possible,"  as  Peter  himself  says,  "that  he  should 
be  holden  of  it,"  Ac.  ii.  21.  And  this  bursting  of  the 
gates  of  death  was,  according  to  St.  Paul,  the  great 
proof  of  his  divine  nature,  being  "declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holi- 
ness, by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,''  Ho.  i.  4;  comp. 
He.  ii.  14.  This  triumph  Christ  obtained  for  his  church; 
and  hi?  believing  followers  shall  share  it.  Against  none 
really  united  to  him  shall  death  or  hell  prevail:  "Thanks 
be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  i  Co.  xv.  57. 

It  was  very  strange  to  Peter,  after  his  confession 
and  the  Lord's  approval  of  it,  to  hear  his  Master  fore- 


boding sufferings  and  death.  The  stronger  his  belief  in 
the  divine  nature  of  Messiah,,  the  more  utterly  incom- 
prehensible was  the  declaration  that  he  should  "  be 
killed."  Xo  wonder  that  he  rejoined,  "Be  it  far  from 
thee.  Lord:  this  shall  not, be  unto  thec."  And  he  must 
:  have  been  confounded  with  the  almost-stern  rebuke 
,  which  his  words  immediately  received:  "Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan  (thou  tempter):  thou  art  ;m  offence 
unto  me;  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of 
God,  but  those  that  be  of  men,"  Mat.  xvi.  21-23.  We  are 
not  told  that  the  apostle  ventured  upon  any  replv.  It 
is  probable  that  his  mind  remained  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty; and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  key  to  much  of 
his  subsequent  conduct.  What  he  saw  and  what  he 
heard  seemed  inconsistent  to  him;  and  hence  we  find 
him  plying  Christ  with  questions,  and  making  pro- 
posals, by  which,  with  his  judgment  swaying  from  side 
to  side,  he  hoped  to  have  his  difficulties  cleared  off. 

He  was,  doubtless,  reassured  when  an  eye-witness 
of  the  Lord's  majesty  on  the  holy  mount.  Moses  and 
Klias  were  there  to  do  Jiiiii  reverence;  the  law  and  the 
prophets  uniting  in  their  homage.  Xow,  now,  surely, 
was  the  time  when  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  should 
be  manifested,  now  his  great  reign  should  begin.  So 
there  the  apostle,  dazzled  with  what  he  saw,  proposed 
to  pitch  tabernacles,  the  head-quarters  of  the  coming 
kingdom.  Xo  wonder  that  bewildering  awe  seized  the 
disciples  at  the  crisis;  and  deep  must  have  been,  their 
disappointment  when  the  splendid  pageant  had  passed, 
and  the  Lord  addressed  them  with  his  usual  aspect, 
and  charged  them  as  they  descended  the  hill  to  tell  no 
man  what  they  had  seen,  Mat.  xvii.  1-9.  There  was  to 
be  more  delay,  then;  and  Peter's  active  mind  must  have 
brooded  over  all  these  things. 

We  need  not  linger  on  the  various  scenes  in  which 
Peter  appears  through  the  remainder  of  the  evange- 
lic history:  most  of  them  will  show  him  of  the  same 
temper  already  noted,  Mat.  xvii.  24-27;  xviii.  21,22;  \ix.  27;  Lu. 
xii.  41;  but  as  we  approach  the  last  passover  we  shall 
find  more  to  detain  us.  The  disciples  were  filled  with 
exulting  anticipation  at  the  Lord's  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem;  and  every  day  of  that  eventful  week 
must  have  stirred  afresh  their  thoughts.  They  felt 
that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  grand  events — the  estab- 
lishment of  their  Master's  royalty  they  expected;  yet 
the  ominous  words  which  from  time  to  time  fell  from 
him  dashed  their  high  thoughts  with  strange  misgivings. 
One  day  they  pointed  out  to  him  the  gorgeous  temple, 
so  long  Jehovah's  habitation :  perhaps  they  wanted  to 
know  whether  Jesus  would  not  fix  his  throne  there. 
And  again  they  were  puzzled  when  he  foretold  the 
entire  overthrow  of  that  vast  edifice.  Peter  was  one 
of  those  who  questioned  him  more  closely  what  he 
meant,  but  doubtless  neither  he  nor  the  rest  under- 
stood then  the  Lord's  prophetic  reply,  Mar.  xiii. 

The  last  supper  was  prepared  :   Peter  and  John  had 

made    it   ready7,    LU.  xxii.  ~-\?,.      Peter's    uneasiness    is 

throughout    apparent.      With    his    conviction    of   his 

Masters  dignity  he  would  not  allow  him  to  wash  his 

feet;  but,  on  being  immediately  told  that  if  he  were  not 

so  washed  he  could  have  no  part  with  him.  he  will  have 

both  hands  and  head  washed  too,  Jn.  xiii.  c-m.     Then  he 

is  specially  anxious  to  know,  when  it  was  announced 

that  there  was   a  traitor  present,  who  this  could  be, 

i  vcr.  24.     And,   when  dark  words   were  uttered  of  the 

i  Lord's  going  whither  none  could  follow  him  then,  his 

|  curiosity  inquires,    "Why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now?" 
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It  was  an  awful  warning  he  received  once  and  again, 

Mat.  xxvi.  33-35;  Lu.  xxii.  31-34;  Jn.  xiii.  30- 38;   but  he  did  not 

comprehend.  He  still  professed  his  firm  determina- 
tion to  follow  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  even  to  the 
death.  It  would  seem  that  the  apostles  misappre- 
hended our  Lord's  reference  to  the  altered  position 
they  would  soon  he  in,  when  in  the  scenes  they  were 
to  visit,  of  poverty,  scarceness,  and  danger,  they  would 
have  need  of  money,  provisions,  and  the  means  of  self- 
defence,  Lu.  xxii.  3«;  and  accordingly,  Peter,  as  the  band 
approached  to  arrest  Jesus,  at  once  struck  a  blow,  Jn. 
xviii.  10.  The  sword  was  drawn  now:  never  should  it 
be  sheathed  till  the  Son  of  David  was  triumphantly 
seated  upon  David's  throne.  We  may  imagine  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  he  received  the  com- 
mand to  put  up  his  weapon,  and  saw  Jesus  led  off  an 
unresisting  prisoner  by  the  officers.  All,  then,  that  had 
passed  was  but  a  fond  dream.  So  far  from  possessing 
the  divine  nature,  Jesus  was  not  able  to  secure  even  a 
place  of  worldly  power.  It  \\as  not  mert  couanlice. 
therefore,  which  made  Prtt-r  di-nv  his  Master:  his 
confidence  was  gone.  He  had  a  lingering  curiositv  t» 
see  the  end  of  one  whom  perchance  personally  lie  .-till 
loved;  and  therefore  he  crept  after  the  cavalcade  to 
the  high-priest's  palace;  but  he  had  no  inclination  to 
suffer  for  him,  in  whose  character  and  pn  tensions  he 
now  felt  he  had  been  deceived.  It  was  the  natural 
reaction  of  the  apostle's  impulsive  mind.  This  does 
not,  however,  excuse,  it  merely  lends  to  explain,  his 
conduct. 

The  reports  given  by  the  four  Kvannvlists  of  Peter's 
denials  of  Christ,  Mat.  xxvi.  11:1-7;,;  Mur.  xiv.  r,i;-7-J;  LU.  x\ii. 

5J-IW;  Ju.  xix.lu-l1',  LVriT,  have  several  points  of  ditt'eivnrc: 
hence  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  there  are 
contradictions.  J'.ut  the  fact  is  that  the  differences 
prove  the  records  to  be  independent:  they  consequent  lv 
afford  stronger  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  the  narra- 
tive. Further,  the  separate  accounts  do  not  give  the 
whole  of  what  occurred;  but.  while  one  evangelist  re- 
lates certain  facts,  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as 
denying  those  related  by  another.  Had  \\  e  all  the 
links  connecting  the  various  recitals,  doubtless  every 
difficulty  would  disappear.  As  it  is,  we  mav  bv  care- 
ful attention  make  out  a  very  probable  harmony  of  the 
whole. 

There  were  three  denials.  As  to  the  first,  all  is  plain. 
Peter  was  sitting  in  the  hall  or  court  of  the  palace 
warming  himself  by  the  fire,  when  he  was  taxed  bv  a 
maid-servant,  the  porteress,  who  came  up  to  him,  with 
being  of  Jesus'  company.  He  denied,  and  retreated 
from  the  fire  to  the  porch  or  vestibule;  and  the  cock 
crew;  but  the  alarmed  apostle  did  not  heed  it.  As  to 
the  second  denial,  he  was  lingering  in  the  porch:  but 
his  retreat  had  somewhat  attracted  attention.  And  so 
several  persons  charged  him,  the  porteress  airain  (now 
probably  returned  to  the  door),  another  maid,  a  male 
servant,  according  to  the  first  three  Evangelists.  This 
is  just  what  we  might  expect:  several  in  such  a  group 
were  likely  to  speak  at  once:  and  so  St.  John,  who  was 
present,  tells  us,  "they  said."  Then  as  to  the  third 
a  while  after,  the  bystanders  recognized  Peter,  who 
had  perhaps  gone  back  to  the  fire,  as  a  Galilean:  his 
provincial  accent  betrayed  him ;  and  a  kinsman  of 
Malchus,  whose  ear  he  had  cut  off,  identified  him  as 
one  of  those  seen  with  Jesus  in  the  garden.  The  words 
of  the  denial  he  thereupon  gave  are  differently  reported ; 
hut,  as  St.  Matthew  tells  us  he  "began  to  curse  and  to 
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swear,"  it  is  obvious  that  he  did  not  just  utter  a  single 
sentence,  but  denied  repeatedly  with  a  volley  of  im- 
precations. It  was  then  that  the  cock  crew  attain  ; 
and  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.  Dr. 
Alford  has  placed,  in  his  note  on  Mat.  xxvi.  6li-7o.  a 
convenient  synoptical  table,  exhibiting  at  once  the 
different  incidents  as  recorded  by  the  four  Evangelists: 
and  his  observations  are  well  worth  notice.  Further 
details  may  be  found  in  the  Jinn-i/al  vf  Kumd  Litera- 
ture U\pril,  1>J4,  I'l>.  M-!>:2);  Dirks'  Jfont  ErUttfJ.  (book  iii 
eh.  ii.  pp.  416-417);  and  Home's  1  ntrcihictliin  (vol.  ii.  edit. 
IbOO,  pp.  47s,  4711). 

The  effect  of  the  Lord's  look  on  Peter  was  immediate. 

He  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  It  was  not  merely 
the  grief  of  having  deserted  one  so  dear:  he  had  received 
fresh  evidence  of  Christ's  omniscient  power.  He  who 
stood  as  a  culprit  to  lie  judged  was  showing  at  that 
moment  that  be  could  read  .Peter's  heart,  and  was 
pointing  to  his  prophetic  word  then  being  fulfilled.  And 
a  misgiving  entered  the  apostle's  mind  that  after  all. 
though  a  dark  mysterious  cloud  hung  over  the  Sou 
of  man,  he  mi-lit  still  he  the  Master  and  the  Lord: 
and  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  self- upbraiding,  of  love 
and  perplexity,  lie  we] it  floods  of  bitter  tears. 

<  >f  Peter  during  the  crucifixion,  and  the  sad,  sad  day 
that  followed,  we.  read  nothing.  On  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection  he  ran  with  John  to  the  sepulchre, 
. Mi.  NX.  'J- in;  and  the  Lord  in  the  course  of  that  day 
vouchsafed  to  appear  to  him.  Lu.  xxiv.  :;i;  l  Co.  xv.  ",.  With 
the  re-t  of  the  disciples,  too,  he  repeatedly  saw  the 
risen  Saviour.  Once  it  was  when  he  had  returned  to 
his  old  trade  of  fishing  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  and  Jesus 
questioned  him  of  his  love,  ami  _:u\e  him  charge  to  feed 
his  sheep,  and  told  him  that  lie  should  follow  him  to 
death.  Jn.  xxi.  Thrice,  in  touching  terms,  was  the 
question  put;  and  thrice  did  Peter,  grieved  at  the  re- 
collectioll  thus  e\oked  of  his  threefold  denial,  appeal 
to  the  Lord  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts  that  he  did  indeed 
love  him.  and  humbly,  but  O  how  gratefully,  must  he 
have  receive,!  afresh  the  commission  which  his  sin  might 
jnstlv  have  forfeited  for  ever.  Peter's  mind  was  clear 
enough  now:  he  saw  it  all.  that  Jesus  was  alive,  the 
Son  of  ( ioil.  for  evermore. 

After  the  ascension  we  find  him  taking  his  old  place 
as  spokesman  of  the  apostles.  It  was  lie  that  proposed 
the  election  of  another  in  the  stead  of  Judas,  Ac.  i.  i;Vjr,: 
he  that  specially  addressed  the  multitude  that  crowded 
round  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  Ac.  ii.  it-4u;  he  that  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
in  which  we  have  the  narrative  of  the  planting  and 
extension  of  the  church  among  the  Jews  by  his  minis- 
try. Peter  had  been  well  trained  for  his  work.  He 
had  been  taught  his  own  weakness;  and  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  strength  of  Christ:  he  was  firmly  rooted 
therefore  in  the  great  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which 
with  characteristic  zeal,  now  chastened  and  steadied, 
he  began  fearlessly  to  set  forth,  as  one  whose  eyes  had 
seen  and  whose  ears  had  heard  and  whose  hands  had 
handled  the  Word  of  Life.  Marvellous  was  the  power 
with  which  this  unlearned  Galilean,  late  so  wavering 
and  perplexed,  proved  from  the  ancient  Scriptures  that 
Christ  must  suffer,  and  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
l>e  exalted  as  the  mighty  Prince  and  Saviour,  "to  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  remission  of  sins."  Utterly 
incomprehensible  was  it  to  the  Jewish  council  whom 
he  rebuked  with  such  dignified  forbearance,  Ac.  iv.  *-i3. 
And  surely  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  reality 
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of  the  resurrection  and  the  divine  authority  of  the 
gospel.  Suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  a  failure,  that  he  never  rose  and  never  endued  his 
disci] ties  with  power  from  on  high:  and  the  change  in 
six  weeks  of  the  bluff,  simple-hearted,  impulsive  fisher- 
man into  tin-  uTuvr  preacher,  confronting  the  banded 
authorities  of  church  and  state  with  arguments  which 
the  wisest  of  them  could  not  gainsay,  is  a  moral  pro- 
blem which  the  world  will  try  in  vain  to  solve. 

The  history  of  Peter  as  we  have  it  in  tin:  Acts  may  be 
lightly  sketched.  It  was  by  his  hand  that  the  first  re- 
corded miracle  was  wrought,  as  he  went  with  John  to  the 
temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  Ac.  in.  1-11.  Once  and  again 
arrested,  first  with  John,  and  afterwards  with  the  rest 
of  the  apostles,  and  beaten,  he  declared  his  firm  purpose 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  Peter  was  the  spokes- 
man in  the  awful  catastrophe  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira; 
and  so  great  was  his  reputation  among  the  people,  that 
the  sick  were  laid  on  beds  in  the  streets,  that  his  shadow 
when  he  passed  by  might  fall  on  them,  Ac.  iv.  v.  This 
last  fact  is  similar  to  what  is  recorded  of  Christ,  Mar.  vi.  i<;, 
and  of  St.  Paul,  Ac.  xix.  12,  and  was  a  marked  fulfilment 
of  the  Lord's  promise,  Mar.  xvi.  ir,  i>;  ,Tn.  xiv.  12.  During 
the  persecution  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Stephen, 
when  all  but  the  apostles  were  scattered  from  Jerusalem, 
Philip  [treached  in  Samaria.  And,  when  the  tidings 
of  his  success  reached  the  apostolic  body,  they  sent 
Peter  and  John  thither.  There  it  was  that  Peter  re- 
buked Simon  Magus.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Je- 
rusalem, Ac.  viii.  14-25,  and  most  probably  continued  there 
for  a  considerable  time.  We  subsequently  hear  of  him 
as  traversing  the  country,  preaching  at  Lydda  and 
Saron,  and  raising  Dorcas  from  the  dead  at  Joppa, 
cii.  ix.  32-13.  But  still  the  gospel  was  not  proclaimed  to 
the  ({entiles.  The  apostles  had  obeyed  their  Lord's 
command  to  begin  their  ministry  at  Jerusalem:  it  does 
not  seem  that  they  had  comprehended  his  equally- 
stringent  charge  to  announce  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  among  all  nations,  Lu.  xxiv.  47.  Peter,  therefore, 
must  be  taught  it  by  divine  revelation.  Accordingly 
he  had  a  vision,  while  praying  on  the  top  of  the  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner  at  Joppa,  the  purport  of  which  he 
hardly  understood,  till  the  messengers  of  Cornelius,  a 
Roman  centurion,  arrived  soon  after,  and  he  was  in- 
structed to  accompany  them  to  Cresarea.  There  he 
learned  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that 
what  he  cleanses  no  man  must  call  common  or  unclean. 
While  he  was  speaking  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  his 
Gentile  hearers:  and  they  were  consequently  baptized 
into  the  church.  Ac.  x.  When  Peter  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem he  did  not  escape  censure.  They  of  the  circum- 
cision were  scandalized  that  he  had  eaten  with  men 
uncircumcised;  and  it  was  only  by  the  apostle's  rehear- 
sal (tf  all  that  had  happened,  corroborated  by  the  six 
brethren  whom  he  had  prudently  taken  to  Csesarea 
with  him,  that  they  were  pacified  and  constrained  to 
acknowledge  in  wonder  — "Then  hath  God  also  tit  the 
Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life,"  ch.  xi.  i-is.  Sal- 
vation, they  had  previously  imagined,  could  come  to 
the  nations  at  large  only  as  they  first  became  prose- 
lytes to  Judaism.  One  more  remarkable  incident  is 
related  of  Peter.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  had  put  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee  to  death.  It  was  a  grateful  offering  to 
the  Jews;  and  therefore  the  ungodly  king  seized  Peter 
also.  The  night  before  his  intended  execution,  the 
apostle  in  prison,  chained  to  two  soldiers,  was  sleeping 
calmly.  But  he  was  not  to  follow  the  Lord  as  yet. 
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|  Delivered  by  an  angel  he  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mary, 
mother  (tf  John  Mark,  where  a.cornpany  were  gathered 
praying.  Hardly  convinced  that  their  prayers  for  his 
release  were  answered,  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  the 
apostle,  and  charged  the  porteress  who  told  them  that 
'•  he  was  at  the  gate  with  being  mad.  When,  however, 
he  had  by  dint  of  repeated  knocking  got  in,  he  recited 
the  wondrous  tale  of  his  deliverance.  And  then,  of 
course,  to  elude  the  search  which  next  morning  the 
baffled  tyrant  would  be  sure  to  make,  he  ''departed  and 
went  into  another  place,"  Ac.  xii.  i-i!t. 

We  read  no  more  of  Peter  in  the  Acts,  save  that  he  was 
present  at  a  council  of  apostles  and  elders,  Ac.  xv.  7-11.  A 
few  scattered  hints  (which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter) 
may  be  gathered  from  the  epistles  for  his  subsequent 
history.  But  we  are  left  to  tradition  and  uninspired 
ecclesiastical  writers  for  anything  else  which  can  be 
known  of  him.  And  a  goodly  structure  has  tradition 
erected  from  very  scanty  materials.  It  is  said  that 
Peter,  having  early  left  Jerusalem,  founded  the  church 
of  Antioch,  and  was  seven  years  bishop  there;  that  he 
afterwards  journeyed  to  Rome,  vanquished  Simon 
Magus,  and  became  bishop  of  the  imperial  city.  He 
was,  however,  not  always  stationary  there.  He  visited 
again  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  made 
apostolic  journeys  in  the  West,  where  he  planted  many 
churches,  and  assigned  them  bishops.  Ultimately  he 
was  martyred  with  Paul  at  Rome  under  Xero,  being 
crucified,  it  is  said,  with  his  head  downwards.  An 
attempt  must  be  made  briefly  to  sift  out  the  truth 
which  may  lie  under  this  body  of  tradition. 

Of  course  Roman  Catholic  authors  generally  main- 
tain the  lengthened  residence  and  primacy  of  Peter 
at  Rome.  Among  the  Protestants  there  are  many 
who,  disbelieving  the  tradition  altogether,  deny  that 
the  apostle  ever  visited  the  great  city  at  all.  That 
he  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith  by  crucifixion  like 
his  Master  cannot  be  doubted.  Our  Lord's  own  words, 
.In.  xiii.  30;  xxi.  is,  io,  and  the  Evangelist's  comment  on 
those  last  referred  to — whether  written  before  or  after 
Peter's  death  it  matters  not — are  sufficient  proof.  And 
early  Christian  writers  treat  this  as  an  acknowledged 
well-known  fact.  But  by  the  very  earliest  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  locality  of  Peter's  death.  Thus  Cle- 
ment of  Rome  (Kp.  ad  Corinth.  s)  says,  ['0  II«V]/3os  o.d 
£rj\ov  aSiKov  oi'X  [eva  ov]oe  dvo,  a\\a  7rA«'o!>as  vTr['/jv€'y- 
Kfv]  TTGVOVS,  Kal  Guru  fj.apTvp[rjcra.s]  eTTOpevOrj  fis  rov 
6(pei\[6[j.fi>oi']  TOWOV  TT}S  66^77?  (edit.  Jaeobsun,  1S38,  p.  24). 
The  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  is  mentioned 
immediately  afterwards:  it  is  just  possible  that  Clement 
might  mean  to  imply  that  the  two  shed  their  blood  in 
the  same  city.  Tertullian  gives  testimony  much  more 
precise: — Si  autem  Italic  ad j aces,  habes  Romam,  uiide 
nobis  quoque  auctoritas  prresto  est.  Statu  fcelix  eeclesia, 
cui  totam  doctrinam  apostoli  cum  sanguine  suo  pro- 
fuderunt :  ubi  Petrus  passioni  Dominicas  adaequatur, 
ubi  Paulus  Joannis  exitu  coronatur  (Adv.  iiiorct.  so.  edit. 
Franek.  ir>n7,  p.  2ii");  and  again:  Vitas  Csesarum  legimus; 
orientem  fidem  Roma*  primus  Nero  cruentavit.  Tune 
Petrus  ab  altero  cingitur,  quum  cruci  adstringitur. 
Tune  Paulus  civitatis  Romance  consequitur  nativita- 
tem,  quum  illic  martyrii  renascitur  generositate  (Scorp. 

adv.  Gnost.  15,  p.  491,  402:  comp.  Apologet.  21;  Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv. 

5,  p.  40,  406.)  It  is  true  that  Ellendorf  (1st  Petrus  in  Rom 
u.  s.  w.  gewosen)  altogether  discredits  Tertullian's  testi- 
mony, because  he  also  reports  the  story  of  John's  being 
cast  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  (see  translation  in  Bibliotli. 
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Sr.cra,  Jan.  isv,),  p.  x>,  ye.) .    But  it  may  be  fairly  replied  that,  j  probably  about  45  A.  D.     How  could  he  then  have  spent 
if  we  are  to  reject  ancient  evidence  on  one  point  because     seven  years  at  Antioch,  more  especially  if  on  his  libera- 
011  another  the  writer  has  erred,  we  shall  have  to  wipe     tion  he  repaired  to  Koine  I 
away  the  testimony  of  almost  ever}'  historian.     Euse- 
hius,  later,  expresses  his  own  belief,  and  preserves  the 
statements  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (about  ]  70  A.D.)  and 


if  Caius  the  presbyter  of  Kome  (about  200  A.U.);  from 
which  it  appears  that  some  memorials  of  the  martrydom 
of  Peter  and  Paul  were  still  existing  in  Kome  (Hist. 
Ecclcs.  lib.  ii.  2:,;  lib.  iii.  i);  iii  which  last-named  place  Ori- 
gen's  authority  is  also  adduced. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  testimonies.     More 
may  be  found  in  Alford  (Prolog,  to  i  I'eter,  chap.  iii.  sect,  ii.t; 

Cieseler    (Kirchcugcsch.  vol.  i.  p.  101-104);  Wieseler    (Chronol. 


But  instead  of  being  at  Koine  we  hear  of  him 
again  ere  long  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  fourteen  years 
after  his  conversion  visited  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas. 
Ga.  ii.  i.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  holding 
of  the  council,  Ac.  xv.-.'-4,  about  50  A.D.  There  was  Peter; 
and  it  may  be  noted  by  the  way  that  though  a  promi- 
nent speaker  he  did  not  preside  in  this  assembly.  The 
president,  if  there  was  one,  must  have  been  James.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  James  and  Peter  and  John 
agreed  to  direct  their  ministrations  chiefly  to  the  Jews, 
while  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  to  the  heathen,  Ga.  ii.  7-0. 


.Making   all    allowance    for  i  We  cannot  imagine  that  just  after  this  arrangement 


dcs  Apost.  Zeitalt.  p.  M-- 
tlie  credulity  and  uncritical  character  of  ninny  "f  the 
productions  of  the  early  fathers,  it  yet  does  seem  almost 
incredible  that  there  should  lie  no  foundation  of  fact 
for  a  history  so  natural  in  itself,  and  so  frequently  re- 
peated without  contradiction.  The  more  >o.  as  \Viescler 
well  remarks,  l»ecau>e.  if  IVter  had  suH'ered  in  any 
other  citv,  we  mav  be  sure  the  church  there  would 
have  put  forth  some  claim  as  I  icing  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  ureat  apostle.  That  Peter  there- 
fore died  at  Koine  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 


Peter  would  betake  himself  to  Koine,  especially  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  .lews  there  knowing 
little  about  Christianity  long  after,  when  Paul  first 
went  thither.  Ac.  xxviii.  17-29,  and  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  Roman  disciples  saluted  in  Ko.  xvi.  bear  Creek  or 
Latin  names,  that  there  were  but  few  Jewish  converts 
in  the  city.  Besides,  it  must  have  b>  en  soon  after  the 
Jeru.-aleni  council  that  Peter  really  did  go  to  Antioch, 
where  through  unwillingness  to  offend  the  hi-h  Jc\\ish 
partv  in  the  church  he  withdrew  from  social  ink  rcour--e 


But  it  is  a  very  different  question  whether  he  resided      with  (  ientiles.  da.  ii.  11-1:;.      From  the  order  of  St.  1 'aid's 


long  there  ruling  the  church  as  its  bishop:  and  the  c\i- 
dence,  when  we  come  to  sift  it,  will  hardly  serve  to  -how 
that  he  was  at  Koine  before  quite  the  cl<>-e  of  Id-  life. 
It  has  been  ingeniously  argued  from   St.   Luke's  ex- 
pression "  he  departed   and  \\ent   into  another   place. 
Ac.  xii.  17,  that  the   place   to  which  Peter,  after  his  deli- 
verance from  Herod,   retired  was    Kome.      P.nt  this  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  guess.      Eusehius,  indeed.  a->ert> 


narrative  we  may  most  reasonably  believe  that  this 
incident  occurred,  as  noted  above,  after  the  council. 
Hut  it  was  prior  to  Caul's  second  missionary  journey; 
perhaps,  therefore,  at  the  time  indicated  in  Ac.  x\  .  '\'', 
when  tht.'  dispute  and  separation  from  Barnabas  had  not 
occurred. 

\Ve  have  subsequently  little  to  guide  us  as  to  Peter's 
motions;  yet  all  that  we  find  is  opposed  to  the  supposi- 


that  tin 
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of  (  'laml  in-,     tion  of  his  be  in--  in  Home.      The  epistle  to  the  Romans 


and  there  met  and  disc filed  Simon  Mamis.  whom  he 

had  before  rebuked  at  Samaria  (lli>,t.  Krc'cs.  lib.  ii.  i:;,  in. 
And  he  bases  this  story  in  a  measure  on  what  Justin 
Martyr  has  reported  of  Simon  (Apnl.  i. 
But  Justin  is  here  little  to  be  dcpende 
take  (perhaj)S  under  the  circumstanc 
believin-'  that  the  imai;e  of  a  Sabine 


p.  :,[>,  1'av.  17HM. 

n.      His  mis- 

excusable) of 

was  that  of 


Simon   has   long  a'_ro   been  expo 


Let  us,  howevt  r. 


examine  the  traces  we  have  of  I'eter  in  Scripture,  and 
see  if  they  will  admit  the  seven  years'  sojourn  in 
Antioch.  with  the  episcopate  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  claimed  at  Koine.  Paul  three  years  after  his 
conversion  found  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  c.-.i.  i.  i1-;  comp.  Ac. 
ix.  20-2*.  Paul's  conversion  is  variously  dated,  as  early 
as  35  A.I),  or  as  late  as  3!»  A.I).,  and  there  are  calcula- 
tions which  overpass  these  limits  on  each  side.  But, 
taking  one  or  other  of  them  as  reasonable  suppositions, 
Peter  we  infer  was  in  Jerusalem  in  MS  or  4'J  A.D.  At 
that  time  the  church  of  Antioch  had  hardly  been 
founded;  and  its  foundation  is  attributed  not  to  Peter 
but  to  others,  Ac.  xi.  iti-2i.  The  tidings  of  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel  in  that  city  did  not  reach  Jerusalem 
till  after  Paul's  departure  to  Tarsus.  For  Barnabas 
was  despatched  to  Antioch,  and  when  he  arrived  and 
saw  the  great  power  of  Cod's  word  there  he  sought  out 
and  associated  Paul  with  him  in  the  work,  in  which  they 
continued  at  least  a  year,  ch.  ix.  20-30;  \i.  22-20.  There  is 
no  mention  as  yet  of  Peter  at  Antioch.  He  was  at 
Jerusalem  when  Barnabas  and  Paul  brought  offerings 
from  Antioch  for  the  brethren  in  Jndea  during  the 
famine  in  the  days  of  Claudius,  vcr.  27-30.  For  it  was 


at  that  time  that   Peter  was  imprisoned    by  Herod,  ,  visited  the  imperial  city. 


was  written  about  57  or  5,s  A.D.,  \\hen  Paul  was  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem  lodging  with  Caius  at  Corinth,  Uo.xv. 
25;  xvi.  :::;:  conip.  Ac.  xx.  L',  3;  L  Co.  i.  ii.  A  negative  argument 
is  not  to  be  pressed  too  far:  but  yet  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that,  if  Peter  had  founded  the  church  of  Koine  or 
ruled  it  at  the  time,  the  litter  silence  ropectilli;1  him 

and  his  work  throughout  the  epistle  is  well-ni^h  inex- 
plicable. And.  \\hen  some  \ears  alter  Paid  was  car 
ried  a  prisoner  to  Italy,  how  is  it  that  Peter,  if  there, 
is  not  mentioned  as  welcoming  him'  that  Paul,  as 
before  observed,  seems  to  have  found  the  Jews  there, 
to  whom  Peter  was  specialh  to  devote  himself,  ignorant 
of  the  gospel  '  It  is  an  evasion  and  e\en  if  admitted 
it  would  fail  to  explain  the  circumstances — to  say  that 
Peter  might  be  absent  from  his  see,  engaged  at  the 
time  on  a  missionary  tour  or  apostolical  visitation.  Still 
further,  there  is  no  reference  to  Peter  in  any  of  the 
epistles  written  by  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Kome.  Certainly  the  probable  inference  is  that  Peter 
was  labouring  elsewhere,  that  he  had  not  yet  quitted  the 
East,  that  he  was,  it  may  be,  far  away  at  Babylon, 
i  re.  v.  is.  Once  more,  at  the  very  end  of  Paul's  life 
(whether  we  suppose  him  once  or  twice  a  prisoner  at 
Rome  it  matters  not  for  this  argument),  Paul  could 
not  have  spoken  as  he  did,  2Ti.  iv.  0,10-12,10,17,  had  Peter 
been  at  hand. 

It  may  then  be  concluded,  on  most  reasonable 
grounds,  that,  though  Peter  suffered  at  Kome  about 
(IS  A.D.,  near  upon  the  time  of  Paul's  martyrdom  in  the 
Xeronian  persecution,  it  could  not  have  been  till  at  the 
close  of  Paul's  life  that  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision 


We  have  one  or  two  more  traces  of  St.  Peter  in  Scrip- 
ture.     That  he  was  a  married  man  has  been  alreadv 
noted;  that    he    was    accompanied   by   his  wife  as  he 
journeyed  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  we  are  assured,  i  c<>. 
ix.  5;    that    he    visited  Corinth    at  some  time  prior  to 
St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  C;esarea  we  may  well  be- 
lieve,   di.  i.  i-j.      Other    notices    rest    only  on  tradition. 
Peter's  wife  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  before  her 
husband.      He  saw  her  led  to  death,  and  encouraged  her 
with  the  solemn  charge,  "  liemember  the  Lord.1'     The 
apostle  himself,  it  i.s  related,  was  persuaded,  when  per- 
secution was  hot,  to  leave  Koine,  conip.  Mat.  x.  23.     At  the 
gate  he  saw  (perhaps  in  vision)  Christ  entering  the  city: 
to  the  inquiry,  "Lord,    whither  art  thou  going.'"   the 
reply  was,    "Into  Uome,  once  more  to  lie  crucified." 
St.  Peter  understood  the  monition,  returned,  and  was 
crucified.     These  stories  may  or  may  not  be  true:  they 
are    recorded    by  ancient  writers    (see  Baronius,  Armales 
Kudos.  Lucio,  !7.>-i7r,o,  turn.  i.  p.  (ij2,  tiiu),    and  could  hardly 
with  propriety  be  omitted  here.      On  similar  authority 
Peter  is   said  to   have   had   children;   and  even   some 
notion   is  preserved   of  his   personal   aspect.     It  may 
lie  well  on  this  point  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Eitittlts  <>f  St.  Paul 
(vol.  i.  p.  270-272,  2d  edit.) :    "The    scene  (the  reproving  of 
Peter  by  Paul  at  Antioch),  though  slightly  mentioned, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  sacred  history;  and 
the  mind  naturally  labours  to  picture  to  itself  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  men.     It  is  therefore  at  least  allow- 
able to  mention  here  that  general  notion  of  the  forms 
and  features  of  the  two  apostles  which  has  been  handed 
down  in  tradition,  and  was  represented   by  the  early 
artists.     St.  Paul  is  set  before  us  as  having  the  strongly  - 
marked  and  prominent  features  of  a  Jew,  yet  not  with- 
out some  of  the  finer  lines  indicative  of  Greek  thought. 
His  stature  was  diminutive,  and  his  body  disfigured  by 
some  lameness  or  distortion,  which  may  have  provoked 
the   contemptuous  expressions   of    his    enemies.      His 
beard  was  long  and  thin.    His  head  was  bald.    The  char- 
acteristics of  his  face  were  a  transparent  complexion, 
which  visibly  betrayed  the  quick  changes  of  his  feelings, 
a  bright  gray  eye  under  thickly-overhanging  united  eye- 
brows, a  cheerful  and  winning  expression  of  countenance, 
which  invited  the  approach  and  inspired  the  confidence 
of  strangers.   .   .  St.  Peter  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man 
of  larger  and  stronger  form,  as  his  character  was  harsher 
and  more  abrupt.     The  quick  impulses  of  his  soul  re- 
vealed themselves  in  the  flashes  of  a  dark  eye.     The 
complexion  of  his  face  was  pale   and  sallow;  and  the 
short  hair,  which  is  described  as  entirely  gray  at  the 
time  of  his  death,   curled  black  and  thick  round  his 
temples  and  his  chin,  when  the  two  apostles  stood  to- 
gether at  Antioch." 

Peter's  fault,  had  it  not  been  checked,  might  have  led  i 
to  disastrous  consequences,  subjecting  Christian  liberty 
to  the  yoke  of  the  law.     He  acted  from  views  of  ex-  | 
pediency,    in  opposition   to    his  real  convictions,   and  ; 
hence  Paul's  charge  of  "  dissimulation. "    He  was  afraid, 
perhaps,  that  his  influence  might  be  lessened  over  the 
Jews,  and  thought  that  those  who  were  so  zealous  for 
the  law,  when  they  saw  the  unreserved  communion  of 
fellow- Christians,    might  be  tempted  to   renounce  the 
new  faith  and  return  to  Judaism.     Doubt  was  thus 
thrown   upon    gospel   truth:    and    at  least    the  result 
would  have  been  to  encourage  the  growth  of  two  sec- 
tions in  the  church.      Some  writers  have    laid   great 
stress  on  the  presumed  difference  between  the  Gentile 
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and  the  Jewish  types  of  Cliristianity,  which  they  sup- 
pose represented  by  Paul  and.  Peter  respectively.'  But 
Peter  did  not  resist  Paul.  We  may  fairly  believe 
that  he  saw  his  error,  and  with  humbled  mind  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  Paul's  words.  The  doctrinal  teach- 
ing of  the  two  apostles  was  not  discordant.  St.  Peter 
in  his  first  epistle  manifestly  confirms  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Paul.  See,  for  example— and  it  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
hibition of  Christian  temper— how  Peter  reiterates 
j  Paul's  admonition  on  the  very  topic  on  which  thev 
had  disagreed.  Paul  says,  "  Ye  have  been  called  unto 
liberty:  only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh, 
but  by  love  serve  one  another/'  Ga.  v.  i;j.  And  Peter, 
t  to  the  same  and  neighbouring  churches,  makes  the 
same  assertion,  guarded  by  the  same  caution,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  rule  for  conduct,  "As  free,  and  not 
using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the 
servants  of  God,"  1  Pe.  ii.  Ii;  (eomp.  Wnrdsworth.Introd.  tol  Kp. 
of  Peter,  p.  42,  edit.  isco).  There  is  really  no  other  difference 
j  than  would  naturally  be  found  in  two  men  each  grasp- 
:  ing  under  divine  guidance  the  body  of  Christian  truth, 
and  presenting  it  in  accordance  with  his  own  modes  of 
|  thought,  and  the  condition  of  those  whom  he  was  spe- 
cially addressing.  There  may  be  two  aspects  of  the 
same  thing,  different  but  thoroughly  in  unison,  both 
equally  true  but  observed  from  slightly- different  stand- 
points. We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  four  pens 
have  given  us  that  complete  delineation  of  Christ  which 
a  single  one  could  not  have  reached:  we  may  be  as 
thankful  that  several  apostles  have  taught  us  doctrinal 
truth.  Each  had  his  peculiar  gift;  but  all  concurred 
to  one  great  end:  "All  these  worketh  that  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he 
will,"  i  Co.  xii.  11. 

Of  Peter  personally  no  more  need  be  said.  He  was 
a  man  with  many  natural  imperfections,  but  by  God's 
grace  a  noble  pillar  of  the  church  of  Christ.  He  dili- 
gently tended  and  fed  the  flock;  tended  them  with  per- 
sonal care,  fed  and  feeds  them  still  by  his  inspired 
epistles.  [j.  A  ] 

PETER,  EPISTLES  OF.  There  are  two  epistles 
in  the  sacred  canon  which  bear  the  name  of  the  apostle 
Peter. 

FIRST  EPISTLE— canonical  authority.— Of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  first  epistle  there  has  scarcely  ever  been 
a  doubt.  The  testimonies  of  ecclesiastical  writers  are 
numerous  and  decisive.  Thus,  passing  over  the  refer- 
ence in  2  Pe.  iii.  1,  we  find  that  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius  both  Polycarp  and  Papias  cited  this 
epistle  (Hist.  Kecks,  lib.  iii.  jo;  lib.  iv.  14).  Polycarp's  letter  to 
the  Philippians  is  still  extant,  and,  just  as  Eusebius 
says,  it  contains  several  citations  from,  or  allusions  to, 
the  first  epistle  of  Peter.  Thus,  in  ch.  i.  he  cites  1  Pe. 
i.  8;  in  ch.  ii.  1  Pe.  i.  13,  21;  iii.  9;  in  ch.  v.  1  Pe.  ii. 
11,  &c.,  not  indeed  naming  the  apostle,  but  using  his 
writings  as  well  known  to  those  he  addressed.  Irenaeus 
does  expressly  name  St.  Peter:  Et  Petrus  ait  in  epistola 
sua,  i  Pe.  i.  8;  Quern  non  videntes  diligitis,  inquit,  in 
quern  mine  non  videntes  credidistis,  gaudebitis  gaudio 

ilienarrabili  (Adv.  H;er.  lib.  iv.  0,2,  p.  238,  edit.  Bcned.  Tar.  1710): 

again,  Et  propter  hoc  Petrus  ait,  i  Pe.  ii.  K):  Xon  vela- 
mentum  malitia'  habere  nos  libertatem,  sed  ad  probatio- 
nem  et  manifestationem  fidei  (ibid.  lib.  iv.  K;, 5, p.  217).  Other 
citations  are  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromat. 

lib.  iii.  11,  18,  p.  544,  502,  edit.  Potter,  Oxon.  1715;  lib.  iv.  7,  20,  p.  584, 
585,  C22);  in  Tertullian  (Scorp.  cap.  xii.  xiv.  p.  400,  401,  edit. 
Franek.  1507);  Origen  (inLibr.  Jesu  Nave, horn.  vii.  1.  torn.  ii.  p.  412, 
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Par  1733-1750;  Select,  in  Ps;il.  iii.  torn,  ii  p.  553;  Comm.  in  Joan.  torn. 

iv.  p.  135.)  This  epistle  is  not,  indeed,  noted  in  the  Mura- 
torian  canon;  but  the  text  of  that  document,  when  it 
speaks  of  Peter,  is  singularly  obscure.  And  in  every 
other  ancient  catalogue  as  given  by  Westcott  (Canon  of 
New  Test.  App.  D.  p.  505-584)  it  has  its  place:  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Syriac  Peshito  version.  Surely  there  need  lie  no 
more  testimony  given.  The  mass  of  evidence  collected 
by  diligent  critics  has  been  sufficient  to  convince  all  the 
world,  save  De  Wette  and  one  or  two  other  modern 
writers,  whose  objections,  taken  only  from  tluir  notion 
of  what  a  genuine  epistle  would  be,  are  mall}'  not 
worth  serious  confutation.  Such  as  they  are,  they  may 
be  found  stated  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  Dr. 
Alford  (Prolegomena,  chap.  ii:.  scut.  i.  vi.  p.  114-llti,  l.'lt,  l.'J.'iK 

To  whom  addressed. — This  epistle  is  addressed  to 
"the  strangers  (i.e.  pilgrims  upon  earth,  ounp.  eh.  ii.  in 
scattered  (i.f.  of  the  dispersion)  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  liitlivnia."  The  men- 
tion  of  the  dispersion  shows  that  the  writer  regarded 
Jerusalem  still  as  the  central  point  of  liolv  worship:  so 
that  the  city  was  not  yet  destroyed  (,-ee  Wi^eler,  cimm.il. 
des.Vpnst.  Zeitalt.  p.  :.iin).  It  must  not.  howrvrr,  be  sup 
posed  that  the  apostle  wrote  only  to  those  of  the  Jewish 
nation:  many  passages  (c.<j.  ch.  i.  14,  1>:  ii.  !».  Hi;  iii.  (!; 
iv.  3)  furnish  sufficient  proof  that  his  admonitions  were 
directed  to  such  as  had  been  heathens,  and  were  now 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  more  forcible 
than  any  incidental  form  of  expression  is  the  fact  that 
the  churches  generally  in  the  piM\imvs  which  Peb-r 
names  had  been  planted  by  St.  Paul  ias  we  read  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles),  who  had  been  solicitous  to  teach 
them  that  all,  both  Jews  and  (ieiitiles,  were  oin-  in 
Christ,  Ga.  vi.  15;  Ep.  ii  14-1S;  iii.  G;iv.  3-6.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  St.  Peter,  writing  to  these  communities  with 
the  object  of  confirming  them  in  the  doctrine  which  tln-v 
had  previously  learned,  should  intend  to  pick  out.  as  it 
were,  the  Jewish  believers  from  the  (^entiles,  and  direct 
his  counsels  to  them  apart  from  their  brethren. 

/'/arc  u-fit-rc  n-ritfcn.-  Tin-  place  from  which  this 
epistle  was  written  is  specially  named:  it  was  liahvlon. 
ch  v.  13.  But  then  it  is  questioned  whether  Babvl.in 
literally,  the  great  city  where  Nebuchadnezzar  reigned, 
or  a  symbolic  Babylon — Rome,  is  intended:  for  other 
conjectures  may  safely  be  dismissed— such  as  that  it 
was  the  little-known  Babylon  of  Eurypt.  Now,  as  the 
apostle  has  mentioned  plainly  the  localities  of  the 
churches  to  which  he  wrote,  it  is  on  the  face  of  the  thing 
unlikely  that  he  should  veil  Rome  under  a  figurative 
term.  Besides,  he  was  composing  a  simple  prose  letter; 
whereas  Rome  is  called  Babylon  only  in  the  highly 
poetical  and  symbolical  language  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Further,  the  order  in  which  he  names  the  provinces  is 
that  which  would  naturally  occur  to  one  writing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  while  it  would  lie  strange  to  a 
sojourner  in  Italy.  The  provinces  are  enumerated  as 
seen  ranging  from  north-east  to  south  and  west,  first 
Pontus,  then  Galatia  south-west,  Cappadocia  more  to 
the  south,  though  somewhat  tending  east  wan  1,  after 
that  Asia  (the  proconsular  province)  south  and  westward 
still,  and  then  Bithynia  still  westerly  though  returning 
to  the  north.  And  there  is  no  improbability  in  Peter's 
residence  at  Babylon.  There  was  a  close  intercourse 
between  Judea  and  Babylonia;  and  multitudes  of  Jews,  as 
Josephus  testifies  (Antiq.  lib.  xv.  3, sect,  i),  had  settled  in  the 
last-named  country.  What  region  more  likely  for  the 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  to  visit,  to  proclaim  to  his 


nation  the  gospel  of  Christ  ?  It  is  true  that  many  Jews 
hail  fled  from  Babylon  in  consequence  of  a  persecution 
in  Caligula's  reign,  and,  more  than  five  years  after- 
wards, through  fear  of  a  plague  \iimi.  lib.  xviii.  in,  sect.  8); 
but  years  had  elapsed  since  these  events,  and  there  was 
time  enough  for  them  to  have  returned  or  multiplied 
again.  It  may  be  added  here  that  ij  iv  Ha(3v\wvi 
<7we/cXe/cT?7,  where  in  our  version  "church"  has  been 
supplied,  has  been  by  some  referred  to  the  wife  who 
used  to  journey  with  Peter,  i  Co.  ix.  5.  But  it  would  be 
hard  on  this  supposition  to  understand  why  the  words 
ei>  Kapi'Xuvi  should  be  inserted.  Besides,  if  Peter's 
|  wife  were  intended,  it  would  seem  almost  necessary  to 
conclude  that  .Mark,  mentioned  immediately  after, 
must  be  literally  his  son — a  conclusion  which  cannot 
I  be  allowed.  And.  as  the  believers  of  the  various  Asiatic 
!  churches  are  addressed,  ch.  i.  i,  L',  as  "elect,"  it  agrees 
well  for  the  avvfK\€Krr]  to  be  a  church  also. 

Ll'tti .  As  to  the  time  when  this  epistle  was  com- 
posed, it  was,  as  before  noted,  while  Jerusalem  still 
stood,  the  central  point  of  divine  worship.  Hut  we  may 
reach  a  more  exact  determination.  Silvanus  (unques- 
tionably Silas)  and  Mark  were  with  the  apostle,  ch.  v. 
1-',  i:j.  Xow  Silas  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  his  mis- 
sionary journey  into  Europe,  :md  certainly  did  not 
leave  him  before  lie  (putted  Corinth,  Ac.  xviii.  ;',,  is;  -2  Co. 

i.  in:  it  must  have  been  at  a  later  date,  then,  that  Silas 
joined  St.  Peter.  A-ain.  Mark  was  in  Rome  with 
Paul  when  the  epistle  to  the  ( 'olossians  was  written, 
in  which  it  is  intimate,!  that  Mark  would  visit  Asia, 
Cul.  iv.  in;  and  in  a  letter  to  Timothy  Paul  desires  that 
Mark  may  come  to  him  in  Rome.  2  Ti.  iv.  n.  Mark's 
journey  into  the  East  therefore  must  have  been  in  the 
interval:  for  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that 
our  epistle  was  composed  after  Paul's  death:  for  no 
space  uould  then  be  left  for  Peter's  journey  to  Rome 
and  death  there,  with  a  due  interval  between  the  writing 
of  this  and  the  second  epistle.  Moreover,  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  compact  between  the  two,  Paul  and 
Peter,  da.  ii.  7-:',  would  be  interfered  with  so  Ion--  as 
Paul  was  at  liberty,  we  may  fairly  believe  that  the 
apoMl'-  of  the  (Iciitiles  was  a  prisoner  when  Peter  un- 
dertook to  address  the  Asiatic  churches  'composed 
largely  of  (ientiles)  which  Paul  had  founded.  And, 
still  further,  as  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Peter  had 
seen  Paul's  epistles,  including  those  written  during  his 
imprisonment  (a  point  which  will  be  illustrated  here- 
after), we  have  again  a  pretty  conclusive  note  of  time. 
Laying  all  these  considerations  together,  it  is  a  reason- 
able inference  that  Mark  visited  the  Asiatic  churches 
not  long  after  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written, 
that  he  observed  among  them  those  erroneous  tenden- 
cies which  Paul  had  endeavoured  to  check,  and  that 
then  joining  Peter  he  had  apprised  him  of  the  state  of 
things;  upon  which  Peter  had  judged  it  advisable  (under 
the  guiding  Spirit),  since  Paul  was  at  a  distance,  to 
write  at  once  a  letter,  carried  by  Silas,  charging  them 
to  continue  in  that  true  faith  in  which  they  had  been 
grounded,  1 1'e.  v.  n>.  The  date,  therefore,  may  be  fixed 
in  (5'2  or  03  A.D.  Dr.  Wordsworth  would  assign  C4; 
while  on  the  other  hand  Webster  and  Wilkinson, 
surely  on  insufficient  grounds,  propose  a  much  earlier 
year.  It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  the  view  here  taken 
to  say  that  the  apostle  in  his  admonitions  refers  to  the 
last  Neronian  persecution,  which  occurred  later.  The 
expressions  used  indicate  heavy  trial  approaching  rather 
than  actually  present,  and  show  that  a  blameless  Chris- 
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thin  life  would  probably  secure  freedom  from  molesta- 
tion, eh.  ii.  12;  iii.  IK,  and  do  not  imply  a  greater  amount 
of  opposition  than  Christ's  disciples  always  since  the 
beginning-  of  the  gospel  bad  to  expect  (comp.  Wicsclor,  uin 
supr.  p.  r.d,  :.i;.-)V  Posides,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  Neroniau  persecution  extended  to  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces. 

/V/7/o.-.-r,  c<»il<i>tx,  tuiil  .ifi//c. -- The  principal  object  of 
this  epistle  is  indicated  at  its  close;  in  a  verse  already 
referred  to,  ''I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting  and  tes- 
tifying that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  (Jod  wherein  ye 
stand,"  oh.  v.  12.  And,  when  we  come  to  inquire  what 
system  or  body  of  teaching  it  is  which  St.  Peter  would 
affirm  as  true,  seeing  that  it  is  nowhere  in  the  epistle 
compendiously  expressed;  seeing,  too,  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  imagining  that  he  had  himself  visited  and 
taught  these  churches,  we  must  reasonably  conclude, 
as  J)r.  Alford  expresses  it  (Prolog,  sect.  vi.  7),  that  "this 
body  of  Christian  teaching"  must  "have  been  that 
delivered  to  them  by  St.  Paul  and  bis  companions." 
F>earing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  the  strain  of  his 
address  was  to  fortify  and  encourage  the  believers  in  the 
prospect  of  that  more  dangerous  struggle  into  which 
they  were  likely  to  be  brought  with  the  rulers  of  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  the  different  parts  group  well 
around  the  central  object.  Tt  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to 
divide  the  epistle  into  separate  distinct  sections,  as  many 
of  the  admonitions  run  into  each  other.  Various  critics 
have  arranged  it  differently:  but  perhaps  the  following 
scheme,  which  is  that  of  P>cngel,  will  illustrate  the  com- 
position and  connection  as  well  as  any:- — 

I.  The  inscription,  cli.  i.  1,  '2. 
II.  The  stirring  up  of  a  pure  mind.     He  stirs  up  the  elect, 

(A)  as  begotten  again  of  God.  Here  he  mentions' both  the 
benefits  of  God  to  the  faithful,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  faithful  towards  God:  these  he  inter- 
weaves and  presses  by  three  urgent  considerations, 
to  which  force  is  added  from  a  view  of  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ. 

(<i)  God  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope,  to 
an  inheritance  of  glory  and  salvation,  ch.  i. 
;M2:  therefore  It'ijie  to  the  end,  ch.  i.  l:!. 
(1>)  As  obedient  children,  yield  forth  the  fruit  of  faith 

to  your  holy  Father,  eh.  i.  14-21. 
(c)  Purified   by  the  Spirit,  lore  with   a   pure   heart 

blamelessly,  ch.  i.  22-ii.  10. 
(p.N,  as  strangers  in  the  world,  to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts, 

ch.  ii.  11,  exhibiting 
(V')an  honest  conversation,  ch.  ii.  I'.', 
i.  Particular!}-, 

1.  Subjects,  ch.  ii.  l.'i  17. 

2.  Servants  after  Christ's  example,  ch.  ii.  1S-2.3. 
:i.  Wives,  ch.  iii.  1-0. 

4.  Husbands,  ch.  iii.  7. 
ii.  Generally,  all,  ch.  iii.  8-15. 
(ft)  a  good  profession, 

i.  .l!y  an  answer  for  the  truth,  and  the  avoidance 

of  evil   association,    ch.   iii.   1.0-iv.   6. — (the 

whole  behaviour  of  Christ  from  his  passion 

to  his  death  adds  force  to  this). 

ii .  By  the  practice  of  virtues,  and  the  good  steward  - 

ship  of  God's  gifts,  ch.  iv.  7-11. 
(r)  as  participators  of  future  glory,  to  endure  afflictions. 

This  every  one  must  do 

(«)  in  the  general  position  of  Christians,  ch.  iv.  12-19. 
(ft)  each  in  his  own  station,  ch.  v.  1-11. 
III.   Conclusion,  ch.  v.  li!-14. 

The  character  and  tone  of  this  epistle  may  be  thought 
sufficiently  indicated  by  what  has  been  already  said. 
It  was  not  to  teach  elementary  truth,  or  to  set  out,  as 
St.  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  do,  the  great  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  gospel,  but  rather,  fully  recog- 
nizing these,  to  supplement  St.  Paul's  teaching  with 
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the  authority  of  one  who  was  regarded  as  specially  the 
apostle  of  the  circumcision,  and  whose  word  therefore 
would  have  the  more  weight  with  those  who  considered 
Paul  inclined  to  undervalue  the  authority  of  the  law. 
St.  Peter  seems  to  be  bearing  in  mind  his  Lord's  charge 
-"When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren," 
Lu.  xxii.  32.  His  purpose  is  to  Ktrcn<itlitn.  With  all 
earnestness  he  reiterates  his  words.  His  mind  dwells 
upon  his  Master.  He  presses  his  admonitions  by  the 
recital  of  how  Christ  had  laboured  and  suffered,  and  by 
the  sure  fact  of  his  future  manifestation  to  the  joy  of 
his  now-struggling  people.  All  is  in  accordance  with 
what  we  know  of  Peter's  personal  character;  and  marked 
resemblances  may  be  found  between  his  expressions 
here  and  his  addresses  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  He  had  also  read  and  pondered  (as  before 
noted)  St.  Paul's  epistles:  he  adopts  their  form  of  doc- 
trine and  often  reproduces  their  sentiments;  so  that 
tables  have  been  constructed  to  exhibit  the  similarity 
by  a  comparison  of  passages.  Thus  1  PC.  i.  1.  2  may  be 
compared  with  Ep.  i.  4-7;  ver.  3  with  Ep.  i.  3;  vcr.  14 
with  Ro.  xii.  2,  Ep.  ii.  3;  ch.  ii.  1,  2,  5  with  Col.  iii.  8, 
Ro.  xii.  1;  ver.  G-8  with  Ro.  ix.  33;  ver.  10  with  Ro. 
ix.  25,  2G;  ver.  13,  14  with  Eo.  xiii.  1-4;  ver.  10  with 
Ga.  v.  13:  ver.  18  with  Ep.  vi.  5;  ch.  iii.  1  with  Ep.  v. 
22;  ver.  9  with  Ro.  xii.  17;  ch.  iv.  9  with  Phi.  ii.  14;  ver. 
10,  11  with  Eo.  xii.  (i,  7:  ch.  v.  ]  with  Eo.  viii.  IS; 
ver.  5  with  Ep.  v.  21;  vcr.  8  with  1  Th.  v.  G;  ver.  14 
with  1  Co.  xvi.  20,  Eo.  xvi.  16.  1  Th.  v.  20.  Similar 
coincidences  have  been  pointed  out  between  this 
epistle  and  those  of  St.  James  and  St.  John  (DeWctte, 

Kinleit.  iii  X.  T.  sect.  172;  Alford,  Troleg.  sect,  vi.);    the     whole 

comparison  furnishing  a  remarkable  attestation  to  the 
one  mind  that  pervades  all  Scripture,  the  one  Spirit 
using  the  different  faculties  of  various  men  according 
to  their  respective  gifts  and  powers,  lie  out  of  his  own 
deep  counsel  supplying  the  needful  guidance  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  faith.  Such  comparisons  add  force  to 
what  was  said  in  the  preceding  article  against  the 
notion  that  in  Peter  and  Paul  are  to  be  found  discor- 
dant types  of  Christian  doctrine. 

SECOND  EPMSTLK — canonical  authority. — The  second 
epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  perhaps  that  book  of  Scripture 
for  which  we  have  the  least  amount  of  ancient  testi- 
mony. In  investigating  the  question  of  its  authority 
it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  not  only  is  the  name  of 
Peter  used  in  the  inscription,  but  also  in  various  parts 
the  assumption  of  his  authorship  is  so  connected  with 
the  train  of  thought  and  reasoning,  that  there  is  no 
alternative,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  Peter  did  not  write 
it,  but  this,  that  it  is  an  unprincipled  forgery.  The 
matter  does  not  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  the 
vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Were  the  Pauline  origin  of  that  disproved, 
still  its  inspired  character,  its  place  in  the  canon,  would 
not  be  touched.  But  here,  if  Peter  did  not  write  this 
letter,  it  was  not  written  by  inspiration  of  God,  it  must 
be  ejected  from  the  canon. 

Now  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ  the  church  generally  re- 
ceived two  epistles  of  St.  Peter  as  canonical,  and  that 
thenceforth  the  second  appears  in  the  catalogues  made 
of  the  holy  books.  And  this  reception  was  not  a  mere 
matter  of  prescription  and  ordinary  course.  For  it  was 
well  known  then,  and  is  frequently  with  all  fairness 
stated,  that  this  epistle  was  one  of  those  that  had  been 
objected  to  or  doubted.  The  testimony,  therefore,  of 
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the  catalogues  is  the  testimony  of  men  who  were  ac-  Epistles   called  Catholic — which    gradually  coalescing 

quainted  with  the  counter-evidence,  who  had  considered  formed  with  the  Acts   and   the   Apocalypse  a  single 

it,  and  had  decided  against  it.     The  question  now  is.  j  volume.    So  that,  if  not  expressly  named,  it  by  no  means 

Have  we  sufficient  grounds  for  reversing  their  decision  /  follows  that  the  epistle  was  unknown  or  rejected.     And 

Can  anv    arguments    be   produced    strong  enough    to  he  shows,  by  a  careful  examination,  that  this  second  of 

convict  them  of  error/     The  proof,   by  the  nature  of  Peter  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  been  included  in 

it,  is  of  a  negative   cast — many  earlier  writers  do  not  !  the  collection  of  catholic  epistles.     True,   it  is  some- 


mention,  and  so  far  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of,  any  such  composition. 

Let  us  try  to  go  up  the  stream  of  time.     In  a  letter 


times  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  writings  av 

''objected  to;"  but  those  who  so  designate  it  received  it 

themselves.      And  the  objections  were  never  made  from 


of  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Cajsarea  in  Cappadocia,  to  i  any  evidence  of  its  being  spurious:  they  arose  rather 
Cyprian,  we  find:  ....  etiam  infamans  Petrum  et  from  men's  speculations  about  the  contents  of  it.  So 
Paulum  beatos  apostolos  ....  qui  in  epistolis  suis  that  Olshausen's  deliberate  conclusion  is — "1.  That 
luereticos  execrati  sunt,  et  ut  cos  evitemus  monuerunt  |  our  epistle,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  history,  was 
(Ap.  Cypr.  op.  Kpist.  Ixxv.  edit.  oxun.  KIM.', p.  -jJu);  the  reference  [  used  by  the  church,  and  was  generally  read,  along  with 
being  evidently  to  such  passages  as  Ru.  xvi.  17;  '2  Pe.  ,  the  other  catholic  epistles:  '2.  There  were  those  who 
ii.  1,  '2;  iii.  -j,  17.  Then  we  have  the  testimony  of  Ori-  (  denied  that  Peter  was  the  author  of  this  epistle,  but 
gen,  as  reported  bv  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  •_'.}):  they  were  influenced  particularly  by  critical  and,  per - 
Jle'rpos  5e  f<p'  cj  oi/cooo/xarcu  :i)  \ptffToi'  eKK\rjffia'  .  .  .  haps,  by  doctrinal  reasons:  o.  That  there  were  his 
/j.iav  tTTiffTo\riv  op.o\oyoi<p.ivi]v  Ka.Ta\^\onrfv'  ecrui  6e  KCU  torical  considerations,  which  led  them  to  assail  our 
otvTtpaV  dp.tpitld\\tTai  ydf>.  Elsewhere  Ori/cn  says,  epistle  is  not  probable;  certainly  it  cannot  be  deinon- 
Et  iterum  Petrus  (licit.  Con>ort--s,  inquit,  facti  e-tU  strated.  ///.>•/"/•//,  linn,  <n\ii/n  scarcely  uni/thiny  in 
divime  natune,  i  IV.  i.  4  (In  I.evit.  hum.  iv.  4;  turn.  ii.  p.  L'""l:  anrtltrmfiit'J  tin  aitl/mr/'ti/  of  ttnr  <y/ /,-.•//<"  UnU^r.  and 

also,  I't  ait  quodam  in  loco  scriptura:  .Mutum  animal  Autlient. 
humana  voce  respondeiis,  arguit  prophet  a.'  dementiam.  .h,l>,  lb» 
2Pe.  ii.  10  (in  Num.  horn.  xiii.  8,  p.  321);  and  a/aiii,  Petrus  There  are  other  points  to  \\liieliwe  must  now  ad- 
etiam  duabus  epistolarum  suarum  personal  tubis  (in  i.ii.r.  vance.  'I'he  structure  of  the  epistle  must  be  examined, 
Jesii  Nave,  hum.  vii.  i.  p.  -\i-\.  These  passages  occur,  it  is  and  the  evidence  weighed  which  may  thence  be  de- 
true,  in  works  of  Origeii  of  which  the  original  Creek  is  duccd  for  or  against  its  inithority.  It  is  on  internal 
lost,  so  that  we  have  only  the  Latin  version  of  llutinus.  '/rounds  mainly  that  it  is  denied  to  be  the  production 
But  it  is  gratuitous  to  imagine  them  merely  interpola-  of  St.  Peter's  pen. 

tions  bv  Rutinus.    Ascending  higher  we  liave  in  livn;eu>:  ,       Some  of  these  /rounds  are  unsubstantial  enough.   The 

.    .    .    Et  temporibus  Xoe  diluvium  induccns,  uti  extin-  writer    calls    himself    ''Symeon     Peter,''    c-li.  i.    I.      He 

gueret  pessimum  genus  eorum,  qui  tune erant  hominum,  speaks  of  "  the  holy  mount,"  ver.  i\  as  if  referring  to  a 

qui  jam  fruetih'care  Deo  non  poterant,  cum  an/eli  trans  locality  which  was  matter  of  tradition.      Also  he  evinces 

gressorescommixti  fuisseiiteis;  et  ut  peccata  eorum  com  much    anxiety  to   show  that  he  is  really  the   apostle, 

pesceret,  servaret  Vero  arcie  typuiii  .    .    .  :  et  temporibus  Ovcr-against   this   last    objection    may   be   placed    that 

Lot  qui  phlit  super  Sodomam  et  ( lomorrham  i/nem  et  other,  rh.  iii.  .,  that  lie  seems  to  separate,  himself  from  the 

sulphur  de   cielo,   exemplum   justi  judieii    I  )ei,  ut   cog  a]*»>tles      the   true    reading    being    very    probably   T&V 

noscerent   omnes    (Adv.  Il.er   hl>.  iv.  cap   xxxvi.  1,  p.  278,  27'J).     aTrocjrcAwi'  ruu'i',   the   apostles   \\hoha\e  ministered  to 

™  i 

Allusion  would  seem  to  be  here  made  to  '2  IV.  ii.  I  -i\.  1  >r.  you,  comp.  iPe.  i.  12.  It  is  evident  that  no  forger  who 
Alford,  it  is  true,  denies  this,  and  considers  that  nothing  had  assumed  St.  Peter's  name  would  base  intended 
more  is  shown  than  '•  that  primitive  Christianity  had  a  to  throw  a  doubt  on  his  being  an  apostle.  It  is  further 
Greek  vocabulary  of  its  own  to  express  its  doctrines  and  objected  that  the  writer  describes  the  \isible  universe 
convey  its  exhortations,  which  the  apostles  and  their  as  formed  of  water,  ch.  iii.  4-7.  Schott's  translation  lure 
immediate  successors  used  in  common''  (Prolei;.  chap.  iv.  is,  ''die aus  Wasser und  durch  Wasser zu  Stande gekom- 
seet.  iv.)  But  Schott,  carefully  comparing  the  expressions  men  war."  and  Alford's.  ''formed  out  of  [the]  water, 
of  Iremeus  and  of  J'eter,  comes  to  an  opposite  conclu-  and  by  means  of  (the]  water."  Now,  if  the  purpose 
sioii,  and  believes  that  a  reference  is  distinctly  made  by  was  to  assert  that  it  was  made  of  water,  how  could  he 
the  one  to  the  other  (Ivr/weito  Brief  IVtn,  u.  s.  w.  erkliirt.  say  tliat  it  was  by  means  of  water?  The  fact  is  that 
isos,  p.  L'S^).  Earlier  still  there  are  allusions,  doubted  also  ,  the  passage  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  account  in 
by  Alford  and  maintained  by  Schott,  in  Theophilus  of  |  Ge.  i.,  and  probably  derived  from  it,  where  the  waters 
Antiocli:  Oi  oe  TOV  OtoO  avOpurroi  irvtvp-aTOfpopoL  \\viv-  '•  are  said  to  have  been  divided  by  a  firmament,  those 
fj.aTos  dyiov,  Kal  TrpofiiJTai  ytvbp.tvoi,  i'ir'  ai'rof'  TOV  OeoO  j  below  it  to  have  l>een  gathered  to  one  place,  so  that 
fp.irvivffOivTi'i  Kal  crofaffdtvTes  tyivovTo  OtooioaKTOi  (Ad  (  from  them  the  dry  land  rose,  those  above  it  contribut- 
Autol.  lib.  ii.  9,  ap.  Just.  Mart.  Op.  p.  354),  compared  with  2  Po.  i.  21:  ing  moisture  for  its  subsistence.  And  it  is  distinctly 
and  in  Justin:  "OcTrep  5e  Tpbirov  Kal  \fev5oTrpo(f>TJTai  tirl  said  that  it  was  by  no  blind  chance  but  by  the  word 
TUJI/  Trap'  vp.lv  ytvofjiivuv  dyiwv  Trpo<j>riTuv  rjaav,  Kal  Trap'  |  of  God  that  all  things  were  framed.  W  hat  false  philo- 
rj/juv  vvv  TroXXoi  ticri  ^cvoooiodffKaXoi.  (Dial,  rum  Trypli.  Jud.  sophy  is  there  here/  What  fair  presumption  hence 
82,  p.  179),  compared  with  2  Pe.i.  21;  ii.  i.  We  have  jiow  as-  that  the  epistle  was  of  post-apostolic  times?  Much  is 
cended  to  Ib'O  A. I).;  and  some  even  earlier  allusions  made,  still  further,  of  the  mention  of  all  St.  Paul's 
have  been  imagined.  These,  however,  as  very  doubt-  !  epistles,  and  of  the  apparent  ranking  of  them  as  Scrip- 
ful,  shall  not  be  produced  here.  ture  with  the  books  of  the  ancient  canon,  ch.  iii.  16,  10. 

Olshausen  is  ready  to  give  up  every  testimony  prior  '  At  the  early  date,  it  is  said,  at  which  this  epistle,  if 
to  that  of  Origeii.  But  he  desires  us  to  remember  the  genuine,  must  have  been  written,  there  was  no  collected 
very  early  classification  of  various  books  of  the  New  body  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  neither  were  the  writings  of 
Testament — the  Gospels — the  Pauline  Epistles — the  ,  the  New  Testament  as  yet  called  '•  Scripture.'"  To  the 
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first  point  it  may  be  briefly  answered  that  the  words  in 
question  by  no  means  imply  that  the  letters  of  St.  Paul 
had  been  then  gathered  into  a  recogni/.ed  whole,  they 
just  mean  those  all  of  them  which  had  at  the  time 
reached  Peter  (brought  perhaps  by  Mark)  and  the  per- 
sons to  \\hom  he  was  writing.  Of  the  objection  as  to 
the  ranking  them  with  Scripture  more  must  be  said.  If 
the  apostles  were  really  inspired,  and  sensible  of  the  hi^li 
commission  intrusted  to  them,  they  could  not  be  ignorant 
that  their  writings  would  form  a  body  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, to  take  the  same  place  in  the  new  dispensation  as 
the  works  of  holy  men  of  old  had  filled  in  the  Jewish 
church.  And  this  was  soon  understood  among  the  dis- 
ciples. So  that,  when  some  false  teacher  would  trv  to 
persuade  the  Thessalonians  that  the  day  of  Christ  was 
at  hand,  he  did  not  write  in  his  own  name,  he  assumed 
Paul's,  for  the  authority  it  had.  "  By  letter  ax  from  U.K." 
says  the  apostle,  commenting  on  the  attempt,  2  Th.  ii.  2. 
And,  if  we  may  not  suppose  that  Paul  refers  to  Luke 
as  Scripture,  i  Ti.  v.  i«,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  Peter  was 
accustomed  to  connect  together  the  ancient  prophetic 
word  and  the  New  Testament  teaching,  see  1 1'e.  i.  12, 24, 25. 
If  we  grant,  then,  that  the  designation  "Scripture"  was 
not  generally  appropriated  so  soon  to  the  writings  of 
apostles,  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  why  one  of  them,  who 
showed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  relation  the 
later  books  bore  to  the  earlier,  should  not,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  have  at  once  used  for 
both  the  same  name.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
we  find  the  author  of  the  epistle  under  the  name  of 
Barnabas,  not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  century,  citing  Mat.  xx.  1(>;  xxii.  14,  with  the 
formula,  ws  yeypairrai,  usually  appropriated  to  citations 
from  the  Old  Testament  (Jfov.  Test  Sinait.  Lips.  1S63;  Bar- 
naba,  p.  isc,  col.  4).  But  after  all,  if  reasoning  such  as  this 
be  thought  unsatisfactory,  we  may  say  that  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  was  intended  in  the  place 
in  question  to  claim  the  appellation  "Scriptures"  for 
New  Testament  writings.  The  interpretation  suggested 
by  Olshausen  well  deserves  attention.  "The  author  of 
the  epistle  distinguishes,"  he  says,  "between  the  letters 
sent  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  readers  [of  Peter's  epistles] 
and  the  letters  written  to  other  churches,  .  .  .  the  ensu- 
ing words  are  to  be  referred  to  what  I  may  call  the  two 

classes  of  epistles The  words  ei>  oh  (ah)  relate 

to  the  epistles  which  Paul  had  sent  to  the  readers  of 
Peter's  epistle;  ai\onrai  ypatyai  are  the  other  epistles  of 
Paul,  just  previously  named  Tracrai  eiriffToKai.  The 
sense  of  the  passage  so  expounded  is :  '  The  unstable 
pervert,  not  unfrequently,  all  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
those  sent  to  you  as  well  as  those  sent  to  others.'  By 
this  interpretation  both  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
words  is  preserved,  and  a  sentiment  is  evolved,  which 
seems  not  less  appropriate  to  the  context  than  to  the 
spirit  of  the  apostolic  age"  (ubi  supr.  p.  357).  In  any 
case  here  is  no  proof  of  a  post- apostolic  date  of  the 
epistle. 

Exception  is,  moreover,  taken  from  the  comparison 
of  this  second  epistle  with  the  first:  and  the  two  are 
represented  as  of  such  a  different  cast,  that,  if  the  first 
were  written  by  Peter,  the  second  must  be  from  some 
other  hand.  This  diversity,  it  is  alleged,  is  patent  both 
in  their  historical  and  dogmatic  relations,  so  that  the 
two  must  have  l>een  separated  by  a  considerable  interval 
of  time,  and  also  in  the  style  and  mode  of  expression. 
A  comparison  of  the  kind  is  somewhat  fallacious,  as  we 
have  but  scanty  materials  on  which  to  found  it.  But 
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let  us  briefly  examine  how  far  the  alleged  conclusion  is 
justified. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  epistle  was  addressed  to  a 
particular  circle  of  churches,  i  iv.  i.  i;  while  the  second 
was  to  Christians  in  general,  2  1'e.  i.  1,  yet  it  assumed, 
di.  iii.  1,  that  the  readers  were  in  both  cases  the  same; 
the  confusion  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  ch.  i. 
10'  the  writer  speaks  as  if  he  had  been  their  personal 
instructor,  whereas  in  eh.  iii.  15  he  treats  them  as  the 
disciples  of  St.  Paul.  But  we  may  well  suppose  that 
the  first  epistle  directed  to  a  large-enough  circle  at  first 
must  soon  have  taken  its  place  as  a  general  epistle. 
The  inspired  penmen  knew  well  that,  though  there  was 
a  particular  occasion  for  their  writing  and  special  coun- 
sels to  be  given,  yet  their  teachings  were  to  be  for  the 
guidance  of  the  whole  church.  Hence  we  sometimes 
find  them  directing  that  their  letters  should  be  read 
beyond  the  first  community  to  which  they  came,  Col.  iv. 
1C; ITU.  v.  27.  Peter  might  therefore  properly  write  a 
second  time  to  Christians  without  express  limitation  of 
country,  and  still  regard  his  readers  as  those  whom  he 
had  admonished  before.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  by  his  expression  in  ch.  i.  l(j  he  means  per- 
sonal instruction:  the  reference  was  to  what  he  had  said 
in  his  former  letter.  We  must  consider,  too,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  wrote  at  all.  There  was  a 
spurious  kind  of  wisdom  corrupting  the  church,  Col.  ii. 
s,  Hi- 2:;.  Jewish  traditions  had  their  influence;  and  sen- 
sual indulgence  was  sure  to  follow.  Paul,  who  had 
carefully  watched  the  churches  he  had  planted,  had  been 
long  a  prisoner,  and  was  thus  withdrawn  from  active- 
superintendence  of  them.  Very  fitting  therefore  it  was 
that  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  should  write, 
as  he  did  at  first,  to  confirm  the  doctrine  learned  of 
Paul,  and  to  inculcate  the  holy  principles  and  unblem- 
ished conduct  which  could  alone  fortify  believers  against 
impending  persecution.  Yet  he  anticipates  in  the  first 
letter  a  further  declension,  and  a  greater  necessity  for 
faithful  resistance  of  error,  i  re.  iv.  1-4.  And  we  know 
that  the  evil  did  increase;  and  St.  Paul  in  the  pastoral 
epistles  speaks  of  serious  depravation  of  doctrine,  and 
more  open  lawlessness  of  conduct,  i  Ti.  i.  IP,  20:  iv.  i;  2  Ti. 
ii  17,  i«;  iii.  1-7.  The  second  epistle  of  Peter  was  called 
for,  then,  to  check  the  progress  of  false  teaching  and 
of  unbecoming  conduct:  it  takes  up  the  matter  at  a 
point  historically  later  than  the  first,  but  it  handles  the 
same  topics,  and  so  is  a  proper  supplement  to  it.  Thus, 
as  Schott  says,  "That  which  presented  itself  in  the  first 
epistle  we  see  also  in  the  second;  the  same  uncertainty 
respecting  the  gospel-standing  of  Gentile  Christians,  and 
the  gospel-teaching  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  i.  i,  10, 12;  iii.  2, 15,  <tc.; 
the  same  questionings  about  the  revelation  of  Christ, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  final  judgment, 
ch.  i.  I,  &c.,  11, 12,  &c.,  Ki,  &c.;  ii. !);  iii.  2, 8,  &c.,  io,  &c.,  18;  the  same 
tendency  to  relax  in  the  work  of  Christian  sanctification, 
ch.  i.  5-11,12,  &o.;  iii.  ii, &c.,  14, 17"  (p.  if>2).  Other  noteworthy 
traces  he  believes  he  can  detect  of  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  Some  of  these  are  a  debased  state  of 
religious  knowledge  grounded  on  Jewish  writings  alien 
from  the  true  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  an  affected 
spirituality  which  fostered  sensual  indulgence.  Evi- 
dence that  such  evils  existed  at  the  times  of  writing 
may  be  found  more  clearly  in  the  second,  more  faintly, 
but  yet  noticeably,  in  the  first  epistle. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  treat  this  part  of  the  subject 
at  greater  length:  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  historically  for  sup- 
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posing  that  this  second  epistle  was  written  at  a  time     wc.nl  of  God"  is  set  forth,  and  those  so  new-boru  like 
and   under   circumstances  far  later  than  the  first,  or     babes  are  to  lay  aside  evil  lusts:  in  the  last  place  we 


after  the  apostolic  age. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  made.  It  is  urged 
that  there  is  no  identity  of  teaching  in  the  two  epistles. 
It  is  admitted  that  direct  contradictions  do  not  exist. 
but  there  is  not  that  harmony  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion, it  is  alleged,  which  would  certainly  he  found  in 
the  productions  of  a  single  writer.  Two  or  three  par- 
ticulars mav  here  be  touched  on.  Tims,  it  is  asserted 
that  hope  is  more  dwelt  on  in  the  first  epistle,  know- 
ledge more  enforced  in  the  second.  So  far  as  this 


have  the  "partakers  of  the  divine  nature,"  escaping 
the  lustful  •'corruption  that  is  in  the  world."  Ami. 
once  more,  the  "judgment''  that  begins  at  the  house 
of  God  and  is  the  fearful  destruction  of  those  "that 
obey  not."  1  Pe.  iv.  17,  is  the  very  '•judgment"  that 
••  lingereth  not"  to  overwhelm  covetous  hypocrites, 
•2  PC.  ii. ;!.  Surely  here  are  traces  evident  of  the  same 
mind,  the  same  pen. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  comparison  which  must 
not  be  passed  over — the  style  and  expression  in  the  two 


allegation  is  \\ell  -rounded,  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  epistles.  Some  of  the  more  reckless  critics  have  thought 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required  the  apostle  fit  to  say  that  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  so  great 
in  his  second  letter  to  correct  false  notions,  and  there-  ,  that  the  two  could  not  have  been  composed  and  written 
fore  he  necessarily  insi-ted  mi  the  true  knowledge  of  by  a  sin-le  person.  I'.ut  the  mo.-t  competent  scholars 
God  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Colos-  of  late,  even  if  not  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Peter, 
sians  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  made  yet  more  pro-  do  not  consider  the  diver.-ity  so  striking  as  their  pre- 
minent.  Was  that  epi.-tle  not  from  St.  Paul's  pen.  decessors 
because  it  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  n  >t  of  his  amined. 
writings?  But  really  the  prevalence  of  an  idea  does 
not  depend  upon  tin-  mere  iteration  of  some  special  wi  >rd: 
but  rather  on  the  stress  actually  laid  upon  tin;  thing. 
This  may  be  done  by  using  other  words.  Thus,  if 
ttriyviaffis  does  not  occur  in  t  h<-  first  epistle,  -;i'ai<m  does. 
And  that  the  two  words  are  u-ed  synonymously  ap- 
pears from  the  comparison  of  2  Pe.  i.  2  with  ch.  iii.  1^. 
\Ve  find  also  -/v^ais  in  the  sani'-  general  sense  in  1  Pe. 
iii.  7  and  in  2  Pe.  i.  ~>,  0'.  Little,  therefore,  can  be 
made  of  this  alleged  diversity.  Further,  the  nay  in 
which  Christ's  coming  a-ain  is  spoken  of  is  said  to  In- 
different:  in  the  first  epistle  it  is  as  connected  with  the  may  be  enough  to  ± 
glorifying  of  the  faithful,  it  is  the  "revelation  of  Je.-us  I  >r.  Alfonl,  "This  . 
Christ:"  in  the  second  it  i-  rather  the  end  of  all  thin_s 
that  is  prominent,  the  "day  of  the  Lord"  that  is  an- 
nounced. But  then  we  niu-t  coii.-ider  the  special  pur- 
pose with  which  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  topic.  He- 
had  in  his  first  letter  to  comfort  his  readers  against 
impending  tribulation,  and  he  tells  them  of  their  happy 
hope:  in  the  last  he  has  to  deal  with  licentious  scoffers 
who  denied  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  appearance:  h 


few    particulars    shall     be    briefly 

The  divine  appellations  are  .-aid  to  be  differently 
used.  "  This."  sa\>  Olshauscli.  "  seems  to  be  the  dis- 
crepance in  the  twit  epistles  in  the  use  of  the  names 
Jesus  and  God.  The  jir.<t  always  has  (Jesus  Christ! 
"l??crofs  Xpicrros,  or  (Christ  Ji-usi  Xpicrros  'lyuois,  or 
(Christ  Xpiorus:  all  things  are  referred  to  \God)  Oeos: 
it  nowhere  emplovs  the  \\onl  i  Lord  i  Kt'pios.  The 
second  epistle  ah\ays  attributes  all  things  to  Krpios, 
rareh  uses  the  word  O<us.  always  retains  the  phrasc- 
ology  our  Lonli  6  Ki'pioj  v';,uiir.  or  ithe  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  i  6  —uriifi  'Ir/vois  Xpicrros"  ul'i  su;.r.  i>.  !3iV  It 
the  short  satisfactory  reply  of 
is.  I  submit,  strikingly  char- 

acteristic  of  the  different  realms  of  thought  of  the  two 
epistles.  In  the  first  it  is  community  of  suffering  and 
glorification  with  him  which  is  to  give  encouragement: 
his  lordly  and  glorious  titles  are  dropped;  and  hi>  ofiici: 
iXpiorusi,  or  combined  person  and  office  ('irjff.  Xp.. 
m-  Xp.  '\T)a.i.  i-  ever  brou.'ht  forward.  But  in  this 
second,  where  warning  and  caution  again>t  rebellion 


arc  mainly  in  view,  we  an-  ever  reminded  of  his  lord- 
warns  them  therefore  of  approaching  judgment.  Ibiice  shipby  K 17/105,  and  of  what  he  did  for  us  by  Iwr^p;  and, 
we  find  in  ch.  iii.  12.  14  not  "hop,',"  eX-rri^en'.  but  without  the  former,  or  both  titles,  he  never  appears" 
"look  for."  irpoaboxav.  Wlieiv  propriety  admitted,  the  (ubi  supr.)  The  student  who  desires  further  informa- 
glorious  future  is  here  too  pointed  out  (eg.  ch.  i.  1,111.  ti«n  may  con-nit  Scliott  (p.  127  12%  I7j).  Again,  the 
Similarly  we  can  account  foi  the  b..-nefits  we  have  from  comparative  particle  J-'S  [as)  very  frequently  occurs  in 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  being  so  earnestly  the  first  epistle,  sometimes  where  it  might  seem  super- 
set forth  in  the  first  epistle,  while  there  is  little  men-  lluous:  in  the  second  the  word  is  more  rare,  and 
tion  thereof  except  incidentally  (e.g  ch.  ii.  ii  in  the  generally  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning.  But  it 
second.  The  apostle  in  this  last  was  not  formally  may  be  replied  that  the  turn  of  the  thought  does  not 
treating  of  the  hope  of  the  faithful:  he  could  not  there-  afford  like  occasion  for  the  word  in  the  second  epistle, 
fore  dwell  mi  the  foundation  of  that  hope.  So  that,  as  and  also  that  instances  can  be  produced  in  which  its 
Dr.  Alford  says,  "  the  differing  occasion  and  object  use  is  the  same  in  both.  .Moreover,  it  is  alleged  that 
would  tend  to  produce  just  the  diversity  found  here,  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  numerous  in  the 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  purpose  of  comforting  first  epistle,  very  rare  in  the  second.  Just  the  same 
under  persecution,  but  only  of  warning  against  error,  argument  might  be  urged  against  several  of  the  letters 
and  building  up  in  knowledge"  (Pi-Mug,  sect.  iv.  211).  j  of  Paul.  Some  of  them  are  crowded  with  citations,  in 

It  is  needless  to  produce  more  objections  of  this  kind:  ;  others  there  are  few  or  none.  And  so  the  strain  of  1  Peter 
they  are  as  untenable  as  those  which  have  just  been  ,  seems  to  require  such  references,  that  of  2  Peter  not  so. 
noticed.  But  we  may  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  And  yet  we  may  easily  perceive  that  the  author's  mind 
the  coincidences  of  thought  which  connect  the  second  \  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  Old  Testament  thought 
epistle  with  the  first,  and  are  among  the  positive  evi- 
dences that  both  are  by  the  same  writer.  Thus,  com- 
pare 1  Pe.  i.  10-12  with  2  Pe.  i.  l'J-21;  iii.  2,  and  see  that  the  writer  attaches  by  the  relative  pronoun  to  the 
the  same  view  taken  of  ancient  prophecy.  Compare  last  word  of  a  clause  a  fresh  thought,  not  just  subor- 


and  expression,  e.g.  see  ch.  ii.  :i,  4,  \j,  10,  22;  iii.  !>,  8,  it.     It  has 
been  said  also  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  first  epistle 


again  1  Pe.  i.  22-ii.  2  with  2  Pe   i.  4:  in  the  first  place 


dinatc.  but  co-ordinate  with  what  had  preceded,  and 


the  new  birth,  "not  of  corruptible  seed,"  but  ''  by  the     that  there  are  only  four  examples  of  this  in  the  second. 
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Very  well.  If  this  lie  so,  it  is  surely  no  proof  that  the 
writer  of  one  did  not  also  write  the  other.  It  could 
be  no  wonder  if  in  the  short  second  epistle  of  but  sixty  - 
one  verses  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  first 
did  not  reappear.  Put  Seliott  produces  not  fewer 
than  ten  examples  of  the  peculiarity,  viz.  -2  To.  i.  4;  ii.  2,  3, 
17;  iii. !,«,  in,  12,  K;  (twice),  and  parallels  them  with  cases 
that  occur  in  the  recorded  speeches  of  St.  Peter,  see  Ac. 

ii.  21,32;  iii.  13,  IS  (turicel,  21;x.  3S,  3:1;  xi.  0;  xv.  1]  (p.  170, 177).    There 

are,  again,  fifty  peculiar  words  said  to  be  found  in  this 
epistle  (ctTnxi;  \€y6,ueva);  numbers  of  these,  however,  are 
in  the  Septuagint:  and  there  are  fifty-three  such  words 
in  the  lirst  epistle,  and  very  many  also  in  Peter's  dis- 
courses in  the  Acts.  P.ut  it  is  needless  to  go  on.  If 
there  are  differences  of  style,  there  are  also  remarkable 
coincidences,  numerous  examples  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  Alford,  Schott.  and  others:  and,  as  already 
repeatedly  asserted,  the  diversity  is  not  Lrreater  than  the 
varied  purpose  of  the  writer  will  justify.  Some  apolo- 
gists considerately  provide  the  apostle  with  two  aman- 
uenses: he  dictated  in  Aramiean,  and  each  rendered,  the 
one  the  first,  the  other  the  second  epistle,  according  to 
his  own  mode  of  expression.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  is  pure  conjecture:  and  he  must  be  a  credulous 
critic  who  can  imagine  Peter,  at  a  time  when  Greek  was 
a  common  medium  of  speech  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  &c..  unable  to  express  himself  in  that  language. 

It  is,  then,  no  unwarranted  conclusion,  taking  into 
account  the  external  proofs,  and  seeing  that  they 
are  not  overborne  by  internal  evidence,  that  \ve  have 
here  a  production  of  the  apostle  Peter's  pen.  And  ob- 
serve the  alternative,  which  has  been  already  alluded 
to:  if  not  written  by  Peter,  this  is  a  base  forgery.  Does 
it  read  like  the  production  of  a  forger?  Is  it  not  im- 
measurably above  the  uninspired  pious  compositions  of 
the  sub-apostolic  age  ?  And,  when  its  prophetic  tone 
is  also  considered,  with  predictions,  not  exhausted  in 
the  times  immediately  succeeding,  but  seeming  to  point 
to  future  scepticism  and  unbridled  conduct,  predictions 
of  which  it  is  no  extravagance  to  say  that  our  eves 
are  beholding  in  some  measure  a  fulfilment,  well  and 
fairly  may  we  express  our  conviction  that  an  apostle 
is  speaking  here  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Some  have  imagined  that  but  parts  of  this  epistle 
are  genuine,  the  first  and  third  chapters,  and  that  the 
second  is  interpolated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more 
on  such  a  conjecture. 

Contents. — This  letter  cannot  very  well  be  distributed 
into  parts.  As  a  brief  analysis,  it  may  be  said  that 
after  an  introduction,  ch.  i.  i,  •_>,  the  writer  states  his  design 
of  giving  a  last  admonition  to  the  faithful,  mentions 
the  blessings  to  which  God  had  called  them,  and  exhorts 
them  to  advancement  in  Christian  graces  and  virtues, 
ch.i.  3-ii.  22.  He  then  warns  them  against  scoffers  who 
would  ridicule  their  expectation  of  Christ's  coming, 
ch.  iii.  1-13,  and  concludes  by  expressing  the  agreement 
of  his  teaching  with  that  of  Paul,  and  by  a  summary 
of  the  epistle,  ch.  iii.  H-IS. 

.Date  and  place  of  trritinf/.—Oi  the  date  and  place  of 
writing  nothing  certain  can  be  said.    The  second  epistle 
was  probably  penned  not  long  before  St.  Peter's  death.  , 
The    tone  of   ch.  i.   12-15    implies    this,    though    the  I 
"shortly"   of  our  version  refers  rather  to   the  quick 
sharp  nature  of  the  apostle's  death  than  to  its  near- 
ness in   point  of   time.     Dr.   Wordsworth  assigns   66 
or  67  as  the  date:  the  later  of  these  two  years  is  the 
more  likelv. 


Ri-latiuii  of  Xcwiifl  Peter  to  /We.-— There  is  one 
more  topic  which  yet  remains  in  be  noticed,  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  this  epistle  and  that  of  St.  Jucle. 
The  most  cursory  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  observe 
the  similarity,  more  especially  between  2  Pe.ii.  1-iii.  4 
and  Jude  4-19:  so  that  the  one  seems  but  the  repro- 
duction of  the  other.  It  is  clear  that  he  who  wrote  last 
must  have  seen  and  used  the  earlier  composition.  Now 
there  is  nothing  derogatory  to  the  truth  of  inspiration 
in  this  fact.  Indeed,  considering  that  the  same  Holv 
Spirit  did  not  at  once,  but  gradually  through  successive 
generations  of  sacred  penmen,  complete  the  full  body 
of  doctrinal  teaching  with  which  he  designed  to  bless 
the  church,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  the  human 
instruments  filling  their  subordinate  place,  the  later 
should  take  up  and  amplify  the  utterances  of  those  who 
preceded.  We  have  many  examples  in  the  earlier  dispen- 
sation. See  for  instance  how  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.,  adopts 
the  oracle  of  Isaiah  against  Moab,  is.  xv.  xvi.;  and  how 
both  these  prophets  refer  clearly  to  that  far  more  an- 
cient denunciation  of  Xu.  xxi.  27-30,  which  appears  to 
be  the  source  of  every  posterior  "burden  of  Moab.'' 
See  again  how  frequently  inspired  hymns  presuppose 
and  re-echo  earlier  strains.  'Thus  Jonah  ii.  was  uttered 
by  one  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  more  ancient 
psalms;  and  the  song  of  the  Virgin,  Lu.  i.  40-55,  unmis- 
takably recalls  the  thanksgiving  of  Hannah  when  the 
Lord  had  opened  her  womb,  i  S;i.  ii.  1-10. 

Then  the  question  arises,  Which  of  these  two  epistles 
is  the  original  <  There  is  not  in  either  that  exact  note 
of  time  which  would  enable  us  at  once  to  fix  the  chro- 
nological order:  we  can  only  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  language  and  expression  reach  a  probable  conclusion. 
Hence  scholars  disagree;  and  on  each  side  are  ranked 
those  of  deservedly  high  reputation.  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
deciding  for  the  priority  of  2  Peter,  uses,  as  he  may  then 
well  do,  the  testimony  of  Jude  to  the  canonical  autho- 
rity of  the  other  epistle:  "The  Holy  Spirit  often  re- 
peated by  one  prophet  what  lie  had  said  by  another 
.  .  .  for  greater  confirmation  of  what  he  has  said,  and 
in  order  to  authenticate  the  writings  in  which  his  words 
are  contained  ....  He  repeal*  by  St.  Jude,  not, 
however,  without  some  modifications  and  additions, 
what  he  had  already  declared  by  St.  Peter.  He  has 
thus  set  his  seal  on  St.  Peter's  second  epistle''  (introd.  to 
Kp.  of  St.  Jude,  p.  1.13).  Gaussen  also,  seeing  in  Jude  17. 
IS  an  express  reference  to  2  Pe.  iii.  2,  3,  argues  for 
the  later  date  of  Jude  and  the  evidence  thus  afforded 

to     2     Peter     (Canon  of  Holy  Script,  p.  2-n,  2*1,  36^-371,  376-378, 

English  edit.)  Schott,  still  further,  to  whose  judgment 
much  deference  in  the  present  article  has  been  paid,  is 
positive  that  2  Peter  preceded  Jude.  Maintaining  the 
genuineness  of  the  first-named,  he  dates  the  last  so  late 
that  2  Peter,  unless  a  forgery,  could  not  but  have  been 
written  first.  Believing  also  that  the  common  rule,  that 
the  more  special  mode  of  expression  (which  is  Jude's") 
precedes  the  more  general  (Peter's),  does  not  apply  in 
certain  cases,  particularly  where  one  announces  pro- 
phecy of  which  the  other  describes  the  fulfilment,  he 
analyzes  various  similar  passages  of  the  two  epistles, 
and  argues  that,  as  in  Jude  we  find  often  a  more 
orderly  arrangement,  this  must  have  been  derived  from 
Peter,  and  not  Peter's  more  confused  mode  of  expression 
from  Jude.  He  produces  examples  in  2  Pe.  ii.  1  com- 
pared with  Jude  4,  and  2  Pe.  ii.  4  compared  with 
Jude  6.  His  book,  however,  must  be  examined  for  the 
full  appreciation  of  his  opinion  (p.  265-277). 


PETHAHIAH 


PHAKAOH 


But  the  arguments  of  these  eminent  men  cannot  be  |  A  place  in  Mesopotamia  to  which  Balaam  belonged, 
taken  as  thoroughly  conclusive.  Surely  Jude  17,  IS,  but  otherwise  altogether  unknown,  Xu.  xxii.  5;  Do.  xxiii.  4. 
may  be  conceived  to  refer  to  such  passages  as  Ac.  xx.  PHAL'TI  [Heb.  Pa/ti  ,;:r:\  probably  a  coiitrac- 
29;"  1  Ti.  iv.  1 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  without  its  being  necessary  to  j  tion  for  Paltijah,  whom  Jihorah  delircrf;  and  hence  the 
suppose  that  2  Pe.  iii.  2,  3  was  previously  written.  And  |  variation  P/ia/tiel,  in  2  Sa.  iii.  If),  whom  (.iod  dclircrt]. 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Jude  wrote  so  late  as  Schott  1.  A  person  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  son  of  Eaphu 
imao-ines.  Further,  there  are  passages  in  2  Peter  which  — the  representative  of  that  tribe  in  the  company  that 
by  their  obscurity  imply  a  reference  to  a  well-known  was  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  Xu.  xiii.  9.  As 
plainer  statement.  For  example,  it  is  not  easy  to  ima-  every  one  of  this  number  was  to  be  a  ruler  in  his  par- 
gine  that  St.  Peter  would  leave  by  itself  the  enigmatical  \  ticular  tribe,  this  Phalti  must  have  been  a  person  of 
2  Pe.  ii.  11,  if  he  was  not  aware  that  his  readers  could  some  consideration.  But  being  one  of  those  who 
interpret  it  by  Jude  9.  One  other  instance  of  compari-  ,  brought  up  an  evil  report,  his  mission  proved  the  oeca- 
son  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Alford:  "  In  ver.  sion  of  his  destruction. 

2.  PHALTI.     The  sou  of   Laish  of  Oallim,  to  whom 
Saul  Lrave  .Michal    his  daughter,    who  had    previously 

Why  I'halti  should 

whom  he  is  stimnatizinu'.  Thev  were  murderers  like  have  been  preferred  to  this  honour  is  not  known;  but 
Cain,  covetous  like  Balaam,  rebellious  like  Korah.  But  though  the  connection  between  him  and  Michal  was 
out  of  these  St.  Peter,  dealing  with /a/.*  teachers,  vrliom  altogether  improper,  he  seems  to  have  become  .-dncerely 
he  is  comparing  with  the  false  prophet  A  <>f  old.  selects 
Balaam  only,  and  goes  at  leiiuth.  ch.  ii.  13, 16,  into  his  sin 
and  his  rebuke.  Can  any  one  per.-uade  us  that  in  the 
impetuous  whirlwind  of  St.  .)  ude's  invective  he  adopt,  d 
and  abridged  the  example'  furnished  by  St.  Peter,  pre- 
fixing and  adding  tho.-e  of  Cain  and  Korah:  r 
sect.  iii.  12).  Such  proofs  --and  they  mijit  be  mul- 
tiplied— seem  well-nigh  decisive:  the  conclusion  then 
is.  but  let  it  be  stated  witli  diffidence,  that  the  balance 
of  probabilities  inclines  in  favour  of  the  priority  of  .hide's 
epistle.  May  it  not  be  added  that,  if  '1  L'etcr  had  had 
so  soon  such  an  authoritative  testimony  as  Jude  is 


supposed   to   have   given,    the  early  doubts  of  its  gen-     rived   from   the    Egyptian    word   Pin',    or    Ph. 


attached  to  her;  and  when,  some  years  afterwards, 
David  in-isted  on  her  restoration.  I'halti  followed  her 
a  certain  distance  weeping,  2S-i.  iii.  10. 

PHAL'TIEL.     See  preceding  article. 

PHAN  UEL,  Thou-h  evidently  a  regular  Heb. 
name  ['N':;.  ic/tom  (/"</  /n/u>l<l.-<\,  this  word  is  not  found 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  occurs  only  as  the  name  of 
the  father  of  Anna,  \\lio  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 

PHARAOH  [ro?.  ^apa^].  The  common  title  of 
the  ancient  kinus  ,,f  Egvpt.  as  Ptolemy  of  its  later 
kinu's.  and  Ca-sar  of  the  <  mperors  of  Rome.  It  is  de- 


pro- 


e  been   by  possib 


ilitv  enter- 


uinenes 
tained '' 

Some  apocryphal  wor! 

t\iePfta''hi)i>/or  llm'tr'un-  '/fl'ilu;  and  the  Kcrclatlon  <>J  approves  of  this  derivation  of  Josephus  (Egypt's  1'lace,  i. 

Peter,  have  been  ascribed  to  this  apostle:  but  they  are  101,  London,  1S4S),  but    Wilkinson   in    the   passage  above 

manifestly  spurious.     No  notice  therefore  need  be  taken  quoted  Allows  reasons  for  rejecting  it.     Th"  name  was 

of  them  here:   nor  need  any  thin'.'  be  said  of  the   base-  probably  given   in  the   earliest   times  to  the   Egyptian 

less  legends  contained  in  the  Recognitions  of  Clement.  kings  a>  being  the  chief  on  earih.  a-  the  MMI  \\as  the 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  alleged   inilu-  chief  anioii--  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  afterwards,  when 

ence  of  Peter  on  St.  Mark's  ( lo^pd.     All  that  can  be  tliis  luminary  became  the  object  of  idolatrous  worship, 

said  on  this  point  is  that  for  some  of  the  vivid  touches  as  the   representation  or  incarnation  of  their  sun  u'oo, 

which  seem  to  bespeak  an  eye-witness,  the  KvaiiLf.'li.-t  I 'lira  or  Ke  (Wilkinson,  Auc.  Egypt,  iv  287;  Roscllini.l.  i.  p.  no; 

is  probably  indebted   to  his  close  intercourse  with  the  Trevor's  Egypt.  121-120),      Regarding  the  sun  at  first  as  the 

apostle.  greatesl  of  the  divine  \\orks  and  a  main  <  lenient  in  the 

f  Egypt's  marvellous  fertility,  they  readily 


[Of  commentaries  on  St.  Peter's  Kpistlcs  the  following  m:i>  he 
in.  ntioned:  E,,c.rr.  .M.  l.i'.ih-ri  in  KI^I.  D.  1'itrl  (/<'c,9,  dr.,  with 
,n  invfaee  liy  liuoe-r,  I'.L'.J:  ArchliUliop  Leighton's  Cf>iiim<.nt(ii-;/  "ii 
th'  Fli-ft  E,-i.-ni',  frernii.-ntly  reprinted,  is  invaluable.  Adams 
produced  a  bulky  !•:.,: /."titn-n  ,,f  the  &rnt,d  E,,\.<tl,>,  ]C,:i:!,  &<?.,  re 
printed,  l^iVJ.  Coinnientaries  are  of  course  found  in  the  wor!;>  of 


production 

used  it  as  si^nilicant  of  their  niouarchs.  to  whose  wise 
laws  in  the  infancy  of  their  state  Egypt  is  supposed  to 
lie  oreatly  indebted  for  the  permanence  and  prosperity 
of  her  institutions.  "  Son  of  the  sun''  was  the  title  of 


priesthood  of  their  monarchs  when  returning  from  a 
successful  war  was  that  his  power  was  exalted  in  the 
world  as  the  sun  was  in  the  heavens  (Wilkinson,  i.  400, 
PETHAHI'AH  [lonsrd  or  set  free  hi/  Jchorn/i].  1.  ,  iv.  2ss).  In  the  hieroglyphics  the  hawk  was  the  emblem 
A  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was  set  over  the  of  the  king  as  Pharaoh  (lb.  iii.  2*7),  and  it  is  perhaps 
nineteenth  course.  1  Ch.  \xi\-.  10.  2.  A.  Levite  in  Ezra's  of  consequence  to  note  that  in  the  representations  of, 
time,  who  had  married  a  heathen  wife,  but  went  along  apparently,  two  different  kings  ruling  contemporane- 
with  those  who  put  these  away,  Ezr.  x.  20.  In  all  pro-  :  ously  over  f  pper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  hawk  occurs 
Inability  he  is  the  same  person  who  took  part  at  the  only  in  connection  with  one  of  them  (Ib.  iii.  282). 
solemn  fast  which  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Headers  of  Scripture  will  remark  that  Pharaoh  is 
separation  from  foreigners.  Ne.  ix.  a.  3.  A  descendant  the  only  title  given  to  such  of  the  Egyptian  kings  as 
of  Zcrah,  the  son  of  Juclah,  and  himself  the  son  of  are  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  down  to  the  reign  of  Solo- 
Meshezabel,  a  person  of  some  note  and  influence  in  his  mon:  that  we  thenceforward  find  mention  of  several 
day,  Ne.  xi.  24.  kings,  as  Shishak  and  So,  to  whom  ihe  prajnomen  of 

PE'THOR  [probably  from  the  verb  ins,  to  Interpret].     I'haraoh  is  not  given,  or  of  kings,  as  Pharaoh  Necho, 


PHARAOH 

to  whom  it  is  given  as  a  prefix  to  another  name.  Jose- 
phus (Ant.  viii.  ti,  2)  says  that  while  every  king  of  Egypt 
from  Menes  to  the  time  of  .Solomon  took  this  title,  no 
king  of  Egypt  used  it  afterwards,  and  affirms  the  latter 
fact  to  he  apparent  from  the  sacred  writings.  This, 
however,  is  not  quite  correct.  Several  Egyptian  kings 
were  after  the  period  in  question  called  /j//  forcir/ntrn 
Pharaoh,  sometimes  simply,  sometimes  in  connection 
with  a  second  name.  L'  Ki  xviii  21:  xxiii.  2fi;  but  the  altera- 
tion from  the  time  of  Solomon  which  undoubtedly  took 
place  is  remarkable,  and  probably  points  to  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  dynastic  historv  of  Kgvpt. 

Some   writers   suppose   Pharaoh    to   have    been  the 
name  given  in  the  Bible  to  the  ixtfire  kings  of  Egypt. 
There  were,  however,   probably  before  Solomon's  time 
several  introductions  of  foreign  dynasties,  and  some  of 
them,   if   we   accept  the  usual  period   ascribed  to  the 
rule  of  the  shepherds,  of  long  duration:  yet  Scripture  i 
gives  the  title  to  all  alike  before  this  period,  and  Jo- 
sephus  states  that  all  without  exception  assumed    it. 
Wilkinson  supposes  that  it  was  the  title  of  such  kings 
as  had  the  sole  direction  of  affairs  while  Egvpt  was 
an  independent  state,   and  that  the  title  of  "melek," 
or  king,   marked   such  as   ruled  conjointly  with   other 
kings  of  Egypt,  or  who  governed  as  viceroys  under  a 
foreign  ruler,  as  was  the  case  after  the  Persian  conquest 
(i.  148,  iTii).     This  is  very  probably  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion for  the  long  period  down  to  the  reio-n  of  Solomon. 
Most  likely  throughout  it  Pharaoh  marks  the  monarch 
who  ruled  alone  in  Egypt,  or  over  its  inferior  and  tribu- 
tary kings  when  there  were  such.   .It  may  seem  intimated 
in  the  speech  of  one  of  them  to  Joseph:  "  I  am  Pharaoh, 
and  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  "Ge.xli.  44.  Wilkinson's  explanation, 
however,  scarcely  accounts  for  the  period   subsequent 
to   the   Pharaoh    who  gave  his  daughter  to  Solomon. 
Shishak,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  him,  was  evidently 
the  supreme  ruler  of  Egvpt.  and  not  only  independent 
of  foreigners,  but  able  to  extend  Egyptian  power  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt.    A  change  of  dynasty  seems 
here  to  have  caused  the  change  of  title,  and  was  pro- 
bably more  or  less  connected  with  such  changes  in  after 
periods.     The    Persian   monarchs    finally,   administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  Egypt  through  tributary  native  kind's, 
took  the  title  of  Pharaoh  as  indicative  of  their  sove- 
reignty (Trevor's  Egypt.  33l).   With  them  this  ancient  name 
of  royalty  passed  away  for  ever. 

The  political  position  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt  is  of 
great  moment  in  understanding  the  history  of  that 
country.  If  it  was  the  exclusive  title  of  the  supreme 
ruler  it  marks  the  general  unity  of  Egypt  under  a  single 
monarch.  If  it  was  given  indifferently  to  every  king 
of  Egypt  at  those  times  which  seem  unquestionablv  to 
have  recurred,  and  may  have  been  of  long  duration 
and  early  date,  when  several  kings  ruled  over  various 
divisions  of  the  country,  the  occurrence  of  the  title 
does  not  necessarily  mark  the  political  unity  of  the 
land.  According  to  the  first  view,  for  instance,  the 
Pharaoh  of  Abraham  or  Joseph  would  be  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  entire  of  Egypt,  with,  it  might  happen, 
various  dynasties  of  subordinate  kings  under  him:  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  he  might  be  only  king  of  a  por- 
tion of  Egypt  with  other  dynasties  of  equal  rank  ruling 
contemporaneously  elsewhere.  To  us  the  former  view 
appears  the  preferable  one  for  many  reasons.  The 
unity  of  Egypt  under  a  single  supreme  monarch  is.  we 
think,  unquestionably  the  view  according  to  which  the 
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Scriptures  lead  us  to  think  that  forciijnirs  regarded  tha'; 
country.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  into  which  Scripture  docs 
not  enter  at  all,  the  general  view  given  us  of  Egypt  in 
the  Bible  is  that  of  a  country  united  under  one  monarch. 
The  earliest  apparent  reference  to  a  different  state  of 
things  occurs  in  -1  Ki.  vii.  (i,  where  we  read  of  "kings 
of  Egypt,"  apparently  of  equal  authority.  Isaiah  pre- 
dicts great  troubles  arising  probably  from  a  similar 
dissolution  of  any  central  authority,  ch.  xix.  3  (Wilkin- 
son's Egypt,  i.  17x  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  51,  note  4,  and  391). 
All  ancient  history  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
(Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Manetho)  assumes  the  poli- 
tical unity  of  Egypt.  The  titles  of  the  Pharaohs  seem 
to  establish  it.  They  are  always  called  on  the  monu- 
ments "  Lords  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt"  (Wilkinson, 
ii. :::,  2d  scr.  i.  -Mi).  This  unity  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest 
times  is  now  generally  acknowledged  (llengstenbcrg's 
Egypt, p.  si).  The  power  and  greatness  of  Egvpt  from 
the  remotest  times  point  to  such  a  unity.  Its  hi^h 
civilization  and  peaceful  internal  condition  are  a  simi- 
lar indication.  If  divided  into  several  independent 
kingdoms  Egypt  would  have  exhibited  the  same  con- 
dition which  all  the  petty  states  of  antiquity  did,  in 
which  every  man  svas  of  necessity  a  soldier  (Hume's 
Essays,  ii.  xi.)  Whereas  in  Egypt  soldiers  formed  a  dif- 
ferent class  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  never  wore 
arms  except  on  actual  service,  while  private  citizens 
at  no  time  carried  offensive  weapons  ''Wilkinson,  i.  402). 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  country  less 
suited  by  geographical  configuration  for  divided  rule 
than  Egypt  from  the  Cataracts  to  the  sea.  One  level 
valley,  only  divided  east  and  west  by  its  river,  shut  in 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  Lybia-n  and  Arabian 
mountains  and  the  Syrian  deserts,  it  must  of  necessity 
form  a  single  state. 

This  view  of  the  political  position  of  the  Pharaohs 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory,  for  which  there  is 
very  strong  proof  from  Manetho  and  elsewhere,  that 
for  long  periods  of  Egyptian  history  there  may  have 
been  subordinate  dynasties  of  kings  ruling  throughout 
Egypt.  There  may  also  have  been,  but  probably  for 
much  shorter  periods,  a  total  overthrow  of  the  central 
power,  or  a  practical  disregard  of  it  even  while  acknow- 
ledging its  nominal  authority.  There  is  a  passage  of 
.Manetho  preserved  by  Josephus  which  seems  to  point 
strongly  to  the  view  that  the  ancient  internal  constitu- 
tion of  Egypt  was  its  government  by  subordinate  kings 
under  a  supreme  ruler  (Josephus,  Con.  Ap.  i.  14).  Such, 
he  expressly  tells  us,  was  its  state  during  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  shepherds:  ''These  tyrannized  over  the 
kings  of  Thebais  and  of  the  other  parts  of  Egypt." 
The  general  idea  of  ancient  government  was  that 
of  a  supreme  monarch  over  tributary  kings;  and  the 
great  probability  is  that  the  shepherds  followed  this 
analogy,  and  merely  deposing  the  ruling  Pharaoh 
left  the  minor  dynasties  undisturbed.  The  Pharaohs 
are  supposed  to  have  been  at  all  times  invested  with 
the  highest  sacerdotal  dignity  (Hengstenberg's  Egypt,  35; 
Wilkinson,  i.  21,3).  From  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
earliest  names  inclosed  in  ovals  the  title  priest  precedes 
that  of  king,  and  for  other  reasons.  Wilkinson  argues, 
as  we  think  inconclusively,  that  Egypt  was  originally 
governed  by  hierarchical  and  not  regal  power  (i.  ic). 

The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham,  No.  /.—The  first  mention 
of  a  Pharaoh  in  the  Bible  is  on  the  occasion  of  Abram's 
visit  to  Egypt  during  a  famine  in  Canaan,  Go.  xii.  10. 
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Which  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  is  t<>  lie  under-  i 
stood  by  this  Pharaoh,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
determine.  Wilkinson  supposes  him  to  have  been 
Apappus ;  Africanus  calls  him  Ramessemenes ;  and 
some  have  taken  him  to  be  one  of  the  shepherd  king's 
We  have,  in  truth,  no  materials  in  Scripture,  or  else- 
where, for  fixing  the  name  and  place  of  this  king  in 
the  dynasties  of  Egypt.  And  in  regard  to  the  date  also 
of  Abraham's  intercourse  with  him.  there  is  great  un- 
certainty. But  as  the  investigation  of  the  point  would 
involve  us  in  a  discussion  on  the  somewhat  perplexed 
chronology  of  the  earlier  parts  of  Old  Testament  his- 
tory, and  the  still  more  perplexed  chronology  of  ancient 
Egypt,  we  cannot  here  enter  upon  it ;  but  see  fur  the 
refutation  of  extreme  views  on  the  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tologers, Hengstenberg's  £•!/>//'(  <(»(/  the  [Sunk*  <if  .1/wix. 
and  Sir  C.  Lewis'  Astronomy  of'  tin  Aitt'ii»t*. 

Pharaoh  of  J»M,,li.  A",.  //.  Between  the  Pharaoh 
of  Abraham  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  there  wa-  an 
interval  of  '200  years.  I  hiring  this  period  there  may 
have  been  various  changes  of  dyna.-tv.  art.  :md  religion 
in  Egypt  of  which  we  derive  no  information  from 
Scripture;  while  the  notice  of  the  former  kinir  and  of 
the  stale  of  the  coimtrv  in  his  time  i.-  so  brief  that  we 
cannot  by  comparison  arrive  at  any  coin-ln.-ioii  upon 
this  point.  Of  the  political  position  and  character  of 
the  latter,  and  the  condition  of  Iv_<ypt  in  his  time. 
Scripture  gives  us  very  important  information  from 
his  intimate  connection  with  Jo>eph  and  the  cho-eii 
people  of  (Joel. 

Wilkinson  identities  this  Pharaoh  \\itli  O-irta.-en  I., 
one  of  the  kings  of  his  sixteenth  dynasty  of  Tanitfs,  and 
\vhoso  reign  he  supposes  to  have  exceed,  d  forty-three 
years  (K,;ypt.  i.  4.',  i:.i.  Bun-en  prefers  to  identify  him 
with  Osirtasen  III.,  of  the  seventeenth  dvna.-t  v  of  Mem- 
phites.  wlio  is.  according  to  him.  the  Sesostrisof  cla.-.-ical 
writers  (Trevor' n  Knypt.  --"'I'.  ( '-burn  thinks  liim  to  have 
been  Apophis  iihid . -.MHI,  an  opinion  \\ith  \\hich  the 
writer  of  "  Pharaoh"  in  Smith's  I>ifti, ,,,,ir:i  is  inclined 
to  agree.  Few  paintings  or  sculptures  exist  jirior  to 
his  time  (Wilkinson,  iii.  L-TD.  Wlicther  he  was  of  one  of 
the  dynasties  of  the  shepherd  kings  is  a  question  "» 
whicli  authorities  ditt'er.  accordinu  to  their  views  of  the 
date  of  t'.ie  shepherd  rule,  and  their  interpretation  of 
the  scriptural  account  of  this  king.  Wilkinson  is  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  lie  was  not  a  shepherd  kiii'j, 
an  opinion  with  which  Trevor  agrees:  Josephus  s.-iv.- 
that  he  was  a  shepherd,  and  this  view  is  strongly  main- 
tained by  the  writer  in  Smith's  /)/<-/i<>nitr>/,  article 
"  Egypt  "  Wilkinson,  i.  U  i,  Trevor,  -J.V,).  We  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  from  the  incidental  notice's  of  Scripture 
that  he  was  not  of  a  shepherd  dvna<tv.  If  we  are  to 
accept  Manetho's  account  we  must  suppose  that  the-c 
shepherds  conquered  the  entire  of  Fo'vpt,  ruled  with 
the  greatest  tyranny  and  cruelty  over  the  Egyptians, 
disregarded  the  old  laws  of  the  country,  and  demo- 
lished its  temples  (Josephus,  C.  A  p.  i.  14V  Their  rule  was 
not  one  of  policy  and  conciliation,  but  of  brute  force 
and  terror,  an  idea  strongly  corroborated  by  the  abo- 
mination in  which  the  Bible  tells  ns  all  shepherds 
were  held  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  testimony  which  the 
monuments  bear  to  the  detestation  and  scorn  in  which 
they  were  universally  held  (Wilkinson,  ii.  in,  iv.  II;G).  The 
shepherds  being  such,  it  seems  to  us  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  biblical  narrative  to  suppose  that  Joseph's  | 
Pharaoh  was  a  shepherd  king.  Thus,  we  find  that 
the  Egyptian  prejudice  against  shepherds  was  care- 


fully and  jealously  respected  by  this  king.  The  Israel- 
ites on  coming  into  Egypt  were  by  him  located  in  the 
border -land  (Heng.stenberg's  Egypt,  43)  of  (ioshen,  where 
they  would  not  minirle  with  and  offend  by  contact  the 
shepherd-hating  Egyptians.  Ge.  xlvi.  31.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose a  shepherd  king  to  act  thus.  He  would  not  thus 
consult  a  native  prejudice  hostile  to  his  own  dynasty, 
while  his  own  shepherd  garrisons  occupied  the  strong- 
holds of  Egypt.  Again,  Pharaoh's  court  and  house- 
hold, so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  composed  of  native 
Egyptians  Such  was  Potiphar,  the.  captain  of  the 
king's  body-guard,  probably  the  most  trusted  officer  of 
Pharaoh,  Ge.  xx\i\.  i;  \\hilc  the  chief  butler  and  baker 
of  bis  court  a  iv  the  well-known  officers  of  the  native 
court  of  the  Pharaohs  (Trevor,  -2:,';).  The  officials  of 
Pharaoh's  prime  minister  Joseph  are  also  native  Egyp- 
tians, whose  feelings  of  caste  towards  foreigners  were 
carefully  consulted,  tie.  xii'i  ::.  (Ravvlinson's  Herodotus,  b.  ii. 
c.  n, note  !i).  In  the  midst  of  universal  destitution,  when 
all  others  were'  reduced  to  serfdom,  and  the  lands  of 
Iv.'Vjit  p.i--ed  into  the  posses>ion  of  Pharaoh,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  native  Egyptian  priests  alone  was  reli- 
uiou.-ly  respected,  ami  they  received  without  any  return 
an  ample  maintenance  from  Pharaoh's  stores  for  them- 
.-elves  and  their  families.  ce.  xhii  i'1.'.  And  when  Pharaoh 
sought  to  bestow  upon  Ju-eph  marks  of  the  highest 
honour  for  his  preservation  of  the  country,  one  of  these 
marks  was  the  lie-towal  on  him  in  marriage  of  A senath 
the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis, 
who  i-  thus  di>tini;ui>hed  as  one  of  the  highest  and 
mo-t  lion. Hired  personage-  in  the  land.  Ge.  xii  \:<.  These 
considerations  ],  ad  us  to  conclude  that  this  Pharaoh 
was  a  native  Egyptian,  not  a  shepherd  king,  and  that 
he  ruled  afti  r  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherds,  and  while 
the  memory  of  their  tvrannv  was  still  probably  fresh 
in  the  national  mind. 

Date.  Wilkinson  places  the  date  of  this  Pharaoh 
about  H.(.'.  171"  U-  I1.',  iii.  -'771.  A  writer  in  Smith  (article 
l'h;ii-;mhi  make-  it  aboil t  I ;. < '.  1  v  7' '.  Kawlinson  (Ileiod.  IP.  ii. 
c.  ins,  note  2)  seems  to  think  that  hor.-es  were  unknown 
in  E-vpt  till  the  time  of  Amosis,  H.C.  Ifilo.  and  would 
thu-  uive  a  low  date  for  this  monarch,  in  whose  time 
horses  were  in  use  for  ordinary  purposes  as  well  as  for 
war.  Ge.  xlvii.  1"  The  testimony  of  Herodotus  on  which 
he  comments  -ci-ms.  however,  opposed  to  this  view. 
According  to  the  chronology  we  adopt,  the  reign  of  this 
kiii'4  belongs  to  the  period  of  Joseph's  deliverance  from 
prison,  about  B.C.  ll'oli.  There  is  one  indication  in 
Scripture  which  seems  to  attribute  a  very  considerable 
antiquity  to  this  period.  In  Joseph's  time  the  territory 
allocated  to  the  Israelites  was  called  Goshen,  Ge.  xlv.  10. 
In  the  time  of  Moses  this  ancient  name  appears  to  have 
been  almost  forgotten,  and  to  have  yielded  to  that  of 
the  land  of  Rameses.  Gc.  xlvii.  n. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  this 
Pharaoh  appears  to  have  been  far  less  corrupt  than  it 
subsequently  presents  itself  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  Scriptures  give  us  several  indications  of  this;  and 
these  of  no  indistinct  kind.  Thus  Joseph  speaks  to 
his  master's  wife  as  if  she  recognized  the  same  God 
that  he  did,  Ge.  \xxix.  9.  His  language  to  the  chief 
butler  and  baker  in  the  prison  conveys  a  similar  idea, 
cli.  xl.  s,  as  does  his  address  to  Pharaoh  when  called  be- 
fore him,  ch.  \ii.  iii-32.  Pharaoh  in  his  speech  to  his  ser- 
vants and  to  Joseph  speaks  of  God  precisely  as  Joseph 
had  done,  and  as  though  he  recognized  but  one  God, 
ch.  xli.  3s,  s:).  Joseph,  without  any  fear  of  injurious  con- 
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sequences  to  himself,  ami  as  though  it  was  HO  extraor- 
dinary tiling,  allows  the  identity  of  his  religion  with 
that  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  ch.  xlii  i--.  Joseph's  steward, 
probably  a  native  Kgyptian,  evidently  recognizes  their 
God,  eli.  xliii.  -2:1.  No  doubt  corruption  had  now  been 
introduced  into  the  pure  religion  derived  from  Xoah. 
In  the  magicians  and  wi.se  men,  ch.  xli.  s,  of  Ivjypt  we 
see  probaMy  a  ca-te  who  had  already  given  a  super- 
stitious colouring  to  religion,  introduced  new  rites  of 
worship,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  total  declension  from 
theism  to  gross  pi  >!y  theism.  But  this  latter  condition  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  reached  in  the  time  of  .Joseph. 
Symbolic  worship,  if  now,  as  is  most  likely,  in  common 
use,  had  still  to  a  very  great  extent  left  undestroyed 
the  notion  of  one  supreme  God  ruling  over  all  the 
nations:  nor  have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  Potipherah, 
the  father-in  law  of  Joseph,  and  priest  of  On,  was  an 
upholder  of  the  idolatry  of  a  later  time.  The  sun, 
now  introduced  into  Egyptian  worship,  was  bv  him 
in  all  likelihood  explained  as  the  sign  and  symbol  of 
deity,  but  not  as  partaking  of  deity  itself.  No  doubt 
we  see  from  this  the  danger  of  any  alteration  by  man 
of  the  worship  ordained  by  <_!od,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  religion  of  Kgypt  may  have  been  comparatively 
true  and  pure,  though  it  had  now  introduced  that  sym- 
bolism which  quickly  degenerated  into  the  grossest 
idolatry  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Symbolic  worship 
was  now  probably  regarded  as  a  high  proof  of  religious 
wisdom,  lio.  i.  22;  a  short  time  proved  it  to  be  utter 
folly. 

The  government  of  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  been  of 
an  absolute  kind,  and  was  certainly  exercised  over  the 
entire  land  of  Egpyt,  Go.  xli.  -10-43  (Wilkinson,  i.  4:A  The 
supposition  of  some  that  at  this  time  Egypt  was  gov- 
erned by  several  independent  dynasties  seems  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  language  and  conduct  of  Pharaoh 
in  making  by  his  own  mere  will  Joseph  to  be  ruler 
"  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,"  only  inferior  to  himself 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  other  kings  in  different  parts 
of  Kgypt,  but  if  so  they  must  have  been  wholly  de- 
pendent on  Pharaoh.  The  appointment  of  coregents 
decorated  with  royal  titles  is  thought  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  his  dynasty  (Trevor's  Egypt.  25S).  His 
personal  character  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  wise 
and  prudent  monarch,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  and  superior  to  popular  prejudice  against  stran- 
gers. Wilkinson  thinks  he  was  pacific  in  his  policy, 
and  his  conduct  in  receiving  a  blessing  from  asjecl 
Jacob  shows  a  humility  of  mind  and  a  respect  for 
worth  which  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  con- 
duct of  other  despotic  kings.  The  situation  of  his 
capital  was  near  the  land  of  Goshen,  GO.  xiv.  10,  and  the 
civilization  and  flourishing  condition  of  Egypt  during 
his  reign  were  very  great  (Wilkinson,  i.  43).  Whether  he 
were  the  same  monarch  whom  we  find  ruling  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  Jacob's  death,  seventeen  years  subsequently 
to  his  removal  into  Goshen.  has  been  differently  viewed, 
Gc.  i.  4.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Joseph's 
using  the  intercession  of  Pharaoh's  household  to  pro- 
cure a  favour  from  the  king  indicates  a  less  intimate 
acquaintance  than  we  should  expect  between  him  and 
that  king  who  ruled  at  the  time  of  the  famine.  But 
local  customs,  probably  connected  with  the  habits  of 
Egyptian  mourning,  may  account  for  this,  without 
supposing  a  different  king  (Hengstenberg's  Egypt,  7i). 

Pharaoh    of  first  persecution,    Ao.    III. — The    in- 


terval which  (.-lapsed  between  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph's 
time,  and  the  .Pharaoh  who  commenced  the  persecu- 
tion of  Israel  is  much  affected  by  our  view  of  the 
length  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  according  as  we  esti- 
mate it  as  215  or  -1:30  years.  According  to  our  view 
the  interval  between  the  entrance  into  Esrvpt  and 
the  beginning  of  the  persecution  amounted  to  some- 
where about  320  years.  Eighty  years  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  4:50  for  the  age  of  Moses  at  the  exode,  and 
the  unknown  quantity  is  the  period  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  persecution  to  the  birth  of  Moses. 
It  was  the  same  Pharaoh  that  began  to  afflict  Israel 
who  reigned  when  Moses  was  born,  Ac.  vii.  20,  and 
the  persecution  must  have  continued  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  allow  for  the  events  mentioned  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Exodus.  These  included  the  build- 
ing of  two  considi T.-il.le  cities  and  other  labour,  for 
which  a  period  of  twenty  years  seems  not  too  much 
to  allow.  A\  e  would  place  the  accession  of  the  "new 
king."'  F.\.  i.  s,  at  about  B.C.  1502.  Wilkinson  makes 
the  dale  B.C.  1575  li.  47):  Smith  makes  it  about  B.C.  1742 
(art.  Pharaoh);  various  other  dates  are  assigned  (Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  X.  S.  i.  401).  The  name  and  dynasty  of 
this  king  have  been  differently  given.  Wilkinson  sup- 
poses him  to  have  been  Amcsis  or  Ames,  the  first  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Theban  or  Diospolitan  kings, 
and  supports  his  view  of  the  change  of  dynasty  at  this 
time,  and  the  accession  of  kings  from  the  distant  pro- 
vince of  Thebes,  from  the  scriptural  account  of  him  as  "  a 
new7  king  that  knew  not  Joseph"'  (1.47,711).  Lord  Prud- 
hoe.  in  an  able  paper  given  by  Wilkinson  (i.  7,^,  argues 
that  the  new  king  was  liameses  I.,  who  was  also,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  as  such 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  Joseph,  while  it  was  for 
Rameses  II.  that  the  Israelites  built  the  treasure  cities. 
According  to  the  fragment  of  Manetho  preserved  by 
Theophilus,  the  new  king  was  Tethmosis  (Bunscn's  Egypt. 
i.  0.35).  He  is  very  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
the  king  who  crushed  the  power  of  the  shepherds 
in  Egypt.  From  a  picture  on  the  walls  of  a  very 
interesting  tomb  of  Roschere,  '''superintendent  of 
the  great  buildings"  to  king  Thothmes  III.,  Trevor 
(Egypt.  72)  thinks  it  likely  that  it  was  during  his 
dynasty,  the  eighteenth,  that  the  oppression  of  Israel 
occurred,  and  that  most  likely  Amosis  the  first  king 
was  the  originator  of  it  (p.  2::>).  Josephus  (A.  ii.  o, i) 
considers  him  to  have  been  of  a  new  family  called  to 
the  throne;  but  Hengstenberg  (Egypt, 252)  argues  that 
the  appellation  of  ''new  king"  in  the  Bible,  which  is 
very  often  referred  to  in  proof  of  a  change  of  dynasty, 
indicates  only  a  disregard  of  the  services  of  Joseph,  and 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  old  affection  that  used  to  be  en- 
tertained in  Eirypt  and  by  its  kings  for  the  great  pre- 
server of  their  country. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  Scripture  the  first  per- 
secutor of  Israel  would  seem  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  new  dynasty.  A  mere  change  of  policy  and  for- 
getfulness of  the  ancient  services  of  Joseph  may  seem 
consistent  with  his  description  as  not  knowing  Joseph, 
but  is  scarcely  so  with  his  appellation  as  "  a  new  king." 
We  take  him  therefore  as  the  founder  of  a  new  dynast}', 
not  bound  by  the  traditions  of  the  preceding  family, 
but  probably  disposed  to  go  counter  to  them.  The 
previous  dynasty  or  dynasties  would  seem  to  have  car- 
ried on  from  the  time  of  Joseph  a  uniform  tradition  of 
the  ancient  services  of  that  minister,  and  a  correspond- 
ing kindness  towards  his  people  the  Israelites.  The 
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dynasty  of  this  kin:,'  has  been  generally  considered  in 
have  been  Egyptian,  to  which  the  Egyptian  name  given 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter  to  Moses  lends  considerable 
countenance.  The  text  in  Isaiah,  ch.  xix.  4,  which  has 
by  some  recent  writers  been  supposed  to  indicate  that 
the  dynasty  was  Assyrian,  scarcely  seems  to  justify  the 
inference;  the  Assyrian  being  apparently  different  from, 
not  identified  with,  the  Egyptian.  His  appellation  of 
"  king  over  Egypt,"  indicates  him  as  the  .sovereign  of 
the  entire  country.  In  his  time  the  persecution  of 
Israel  appears  to  have  reached  its  crreate.-t  height. 
With  his  death  probably  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  Israel  bv  the  murder  of  their  children  was 
discontinued.  \\"e  read  of  no  attempt  of  the  kind  at  a 
later  period.  His  representations  of  the  number  of  the 
Israelites  as  being  greater  than  that  of  his  own  people 
was  in  all  likelihood  the  representation  of  artifice  and 
envy,  seeking  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  that  of  his  people 
an  excuse  for  the  cruel  measures  about  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  power  of  Israel  was  certainly  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Iv/ypt.  yet  he  represents  it  as  u'lvat. r,  i:\.i.  i. 
The  name  given  to  one  of  the  treasure  cities,  built  for 
him  by  Israel,  l-:\.  i  n,  \vould  indicate  either  that  such 
was  the  kind's  own  name,  or  that  it  was  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  thedvna-ty:  biita-  we  have  — n  reas  >i: 
for  concluding  that  lie  was  himself  the  fir-t  of  his  dv- 
nasty,  the  inference  appears  verv  strong  in  favour  of  his 
having  been  Rameses  1. 

Pharaok  .Y».  IV.  —  It  is  often  suppo*'.  d  that  the 
Pharaoh  who  ruled  Kgvpt  at  the  birth  of  Mo.-,--;  i-  tin- 
same  Pharaoh  who  ruled  it  when  Mo-es  tied  into 
Midian.  K.\.  ii.  15.  There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of 
Scripture  to  lead  u-=  to  this  conclusion,  th<>!i_h  it  may 
possibly  have  been  the  case.  The  probabilities,  how- 
ever, seem  to  point  the  other  way.  \\  e  have  allowed 
about  twenty  years  of  hi-  re^ii  to  have  <-Iap~ed  prior  to 
the  birth  of  Moses,  who  at  the  period  of  Hi-Jit  was 
forty  years  of  age.  Ac.  vii.  -:;.  The  monarch,  tin  n  fore. 
if  the  same,  must  have  reigned  sixtv  years,  which  is 
an  unusual  length.  The  jealou-y  also  \\  itb  which  Moses 
was  regarded  by  this  Pharaoh  -e,  ins  to  indicate  that 
he  did  not  stand  towards  him  in  the  relation  of  hi* 
grandfather  by  adoption.  The  view  is  further  con 
tinned  by  the  intimation  in  Kx.  iv.  I'.1,  which  seems  to 
tell  us  that  the  Pharaoh  win.  sought  .Mo*es'  life  livid 
nearly  to  the  time  of  his  return  into  Kuypt.  a  period 
of  forty  years.  Jf  this  were  so,  it  had  been  impossible 
for  this  king  to  have  been  the  monarch  who  be^an  the 
persecution  of  Israel.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  regard 
him  as  different,  and  as  probablv  chosen  by  adoption, 
to  continue  the  succession  of  a  childless  familv.  \Ve 
would  make  the  year  of  his  rci^n  at  the  flight  of  Moses 
to  have  been  about  B.C.  \ '>'.]•!.  and  his  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  great  lawgiver  is  the  only  event  of  his 
life  recorded  in  Scripture. 

Pharaoh  I".  ,,f  tin:  f.nnlti*.  -  The  Pharaoh  of  the 
exodus  would  appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne 
not  very  long  before  the  return  of  Moses  to  Egypt 
after  his  forty  years"  sojourn  in  Midian,  K\.  iv.  i<».  Hi.s 
relationship  to  his  predecessor  is  not  told  us.  but  lie 
was  probably  of  the  same  dynasty,  and  carried  on  the 
traditional  policy  of  a  grinding  oppression  of  the  Israel- 
ites. We  do  not  read  of  any  effort  of  his  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  that  nation:  he  seems  rather  to  have 
looked  on  their  numbers  as  an  additional  source  of  gran- 
deur and  power  to  Egypt  by  an  enforced  system  of  labour. 
The  name  of  this  Pharaoh  is  very  variously  related. 


Wilkinson  supposes  him  to  have  been  Thothmcs  III., 
the  fourth  or  fifth  monarch,  according  to  him,  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  of  Theban  or  Diospolitan  kings; 
while  Manetho,  according  to  Africanus,  makes  him  to 
have  been  Amos,  the  first  of  that  line  of  monarchs:  and 
Lord  Prudhoe  would  have  him  to  have  been  Pthahnien, 
the  last  of  that  dynasty  (Wilkinson's  Kgypt.  i.  31, 41,  si"). 
Ptolemy,  the  priest  of  Mendis.  agrees  in  opinion  with 
Manetho  (Himseifs  Kcyj't.  i.  w<\  Various  reasons  are  given 
in  the  Journal  of  S< tend  Litcrattn-c  (X.  s.  i.  4;io)  for  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  Sethos  II. 

Opinion  of  course  also  differs  widely  as  to  his  date  at 
the  period  of  the  exodus.  Wilkinson  places  it  i:.c.  14S>5 
ti.  47).  Smith  makes  it  much  earlier,  viz.  Ji.c.  lli,V2  ^irt 
Pharaoh);  while  an  art.  in  Jour.  < >/>'<«•.  Lit<  rat.  (X.  s.  iii.ir>;i) 
argues  strongly  for  the  year  I.'J.M'I.  It  is  by  some  con- 
tended that  he  was  of  a  shepherd  dynasty,  but  Scrip- 
ture appears  to  represent  the  shepherd  rule  as  having 
ceased  lief.. re  the  time  of  ,Jo.*eph.  The  character  of 
this  king  is  of  a  very  marked  kind.  He  appear*  to 
have  been  a  man  of  excessive  pride,  and  of  fierce  indo- 
mitable will.  His  repeated  refusals  to  let  Israel  de- 
part, notwithstanding  the  successive  terrible  calamities 
\\hidi  his  refusal  brought  on  himself  ami  on  his  coun- 
try: his  resolute  opposition  to  a  power  on  Israel's  side 
which  even  his  magicians  confessed  to  be  that  of  a 
Deity  superior  to  all  the  gods  of  I-'.evpt:  his  enforced 
compliance  only  when  utter  destruction  seemed  to  stare 
him  in  the  lace,  and  \\heii  <-\eii  his  slavish  courtiers 
loudly  remonstrated  with  him  mi  his  obstinacy  a  mo- 
mentary compliance  of  which  he  repented  on  the  first 
news  i  it  I  -rael  s  entanglement  in  the  wilderness,  when  he 
drew  together  tin-  power  of  Kgypt.  once  more  to  reduce 
them  to  slavery,  exhibit;',  specimen  of  impiety  and  self- 
will  of  \\hich  the  history  even  of  despotic  kin^s  lias 
afforded  few  examples.  Kroni  the  labours  of  the  Israelites 
in  brick  he  would  appear  to  have  delighted  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  of  that  material,  of  which  we  find  abundant 
remains  in  the  architecture  of  some  period*  of  Kurvpt 
w.ikin-nii,  i.  i:;i,  iii.  :u:),  and  the  military  power  of  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  maintained  bv  him  in  a 
state-  of  hiirh  discipline  and  readiness  for  action,  j-\  xiv. 
:-:>.  I-'roni  these  circumstances,  and  the  words  of  (lod, 
K\.  ix.  ii;,  that  his  overthrow  would  magnify  the  divine 
name  through  all  the  earth,  we  may  readily  suppose 
that  this  king  was  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  who 
ever  ruled  over  Egypt,  and  -hoiild  expect,  if  his  history 
were  unequivocally  revealed  from  the  monuments,  to 
find  him  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace.  He  ruled  with  absolute  authority  over  tin- 
entire  of  Egypt,  for.  as  we  are  expressly  told  that  the 
plagues  extended  over  the  whole  land,  and  were  the 
punishment  for  his  resistance  to  (iod,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  merely  the  monarch  of  the 
Delta.  His  capital  city,  or  at  least  one  of  the  cities  in 
which  he  sometimes  resided,  was  in  Lower  Ei.Tpt,  and 
appears  to  have  been,  from  an  allusion  in  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
1-!.  43,  that  city  of  Zoan  which  was  probably  the  oldest 
city  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world.  Xu. 
xiii.  •.'•_>.  The  question  whether  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Red  Sea  along  with  his  army  has  been  raised  in  recent 
times.  Sir  (i.  Wilkinson  (i.  .11),  identifying  him  with 
Thothmes  III.,  whom  lie  supposes  to  have  reigned  over 
Egypt  many  years  after  the  exodus,  is  forced  by  this 
hypothesis  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  drowned,  and 
argues  that  there  is  no  expression  in  the  historical 
parts  of  Scripture  expressly  stating  that  he  perished 
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Vv'ith  his  army,  and  that  the  allusion  of  Ps.  cxxxvi.  ]5 
is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact  that  in  the  over- 
throw  of  his  army  and  the  defeat  of  his  attempt  upon 
Israel  he  was  himself  overthrown,  though  he  did  not 
individually  perish.  Scripture  will,  however,  scarcely 
bear  such  an  interpretation,  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  it  would  never  have  been  resorted  to  except  to 
sustain  some  theory  which  the  death  of  Pharaoh  in 
the  Red  Sea  would  be  fatal  to.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  entire  pursuing  force  of  the  Egyptians  had 
entered  upon  the  channel  of  the  sea,  Ex.  xiv.  2:1,  and  that 
kings  of  Egvpt  are  ever  represented  upon  the  monu- 
ments as  p.Tsonally  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  attacks 
upon  their  enemies,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Pharaoh, 
who  had  led  his  army  in  pursuit  of  Israel  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea.  would  remain  behind,  when  his  host  entered 
on  the  channel  to  overtake  and  cut  down  and  ride  over, 
as  they  expected,  a  dispirited,  flying,  and  unwarlike,  if 
not  totally  unarmed,  multitude.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  monarch's  post  was  in  the  van  of  his  army, 
among  Egypt's  chosen  chariots,  and  that  he  perished 
with  them  in  the  engulfing  waters.  The  theory  of 
Wilkinson,  so  far  as  it  is  opposed  to  this  fact,  must 
yield  to  the  Scripture  history,  and  wo  must  suppose  of 
this  Pharaoh  that  his  reign  and  life  were  terminated 
at  the  period  of  the  exodus.  Whatever  might  be  the 
number  of  the  years  of  his  reign,  they  must  have  been 
previous  to  that  event. 

The  idolatry  of  Egypt  appears  to  have  arrived  at  its 
height  in  the  time  of  this  monarch.  We  see  evidences 
of  a  great  difference  between  the  religious  system  of  this 
period  and  of  the  time  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  At  both 
periods  indeed  we  read  of  the  ''magicians  and  wise 
men  of  Egypt,"  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
the  names  are  the  same  that  the  part  discharged 
by  them  was  identical  in  the  two  periods.  Ik-sides  we 
read  in  the  later  period,  Ex.  vii.  n,  of  an  order  of  men 
\sorcercrs.  mekkashpheem)  apparently  unknown  in  the 
earlier.  These  men  supported  their  authority  and  doc- 
trine by  claims  to  miraculous  power,  Ex.  vii.  n,  whether 
we  suppose  them  to  have  supported  their  claims  merely 
by  a  skilful  system  of  jugglery  and  sleight  of  hand,  or, 
as  is  more  likely,  by  diabolical  aid.  The  authority  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  acknowledged  by  the  earlier  Pharaoh, 
is  by  this  king  scornfully  renounced,  and  a  vast  svstcm 
of  polytheism,  embracing  the  famous  worship  of  sacred 
animals,  is  firmly  established  as  the  religion  of  Egypt. 
Ex.  v.  2;  xii.  12;  viii.  2G.  This  was  the  suitable  time  chosen 
by  God.  when  a  great  monarch  ruled  over  the  greatest 
empire  of  its  time,  which  had  brought  to  full  develop- 
ment the  idolatry  by  it  widely  propagated,  to  read  a 
lesson  to  the  Gentile  world  of  the  feebleness  of  idols  as 
compared  to  Him. 

Pharaoh  Xo.  n.,  father-in-law  of  Mered. — Jn  1  C'h. 
iv.  18,  we  read  of  a  Pharaoh  who  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah.  If  he  be. 
as  is  probable,  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  date  of 
his  reign  is  a  matter  of  some  interest.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  that  the  event  here  mentioned 
took  place  shortly  before  or  after  the  exodus  (Smith's 
Diet.  art.  Pharaoh).  It  is  all  but  impossible,  however, 
that  a  Pharaoh  of  this  period  should  have  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Israelite.  Every  considera- 
tion is  opposed  to  the  idea.  We  may  with  much 
greater  likelihood  bring  down  this  event  to  the  times  of 
or  near  those  of  David.  It  was  then  the  policy  of  the 
Pharaohs  to  allv  themselves  with  the  great  families 


whose  power  lay  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  we 
know  from  the  intermarriages  of  Hadad  and  Solomon 
with  the  Egyptian  dynasty.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
1  < 'h.  iv.  18  to  oblige  vis  to  place  the  persons  there 
spoken  of  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  exodus.  The 
names  given  in  this  chapter  are  only  the  names  of 
"princes,"'  ver.  :iS,  of  their  houses,  and  there  is  no  at- 
tempt whatever  at  giving  each  link  in  their  pedigree. 
The  chronicler  evidently  throughout  this  chapter  speaks 
of  persons  living  throughout  the  long  period  that  in- 
tervened between  the  lifetime  of  Jacob's  sons  and  his 
own,  referring  distinctly  to  David's,  and  Hezekiah's, 
and  probably  also  to  the  period  of  the  captivity, 
ver.  31,  11,  '2'.'.  We  may  therefore  place  Mered  the  son- 
in-law  of  Pharaoh  at  any  period  where  history  may 
require  it,  and  it  certainly  represents  the  exodus  as  a 
most  improbable  period.  The  most  interesting  feature 
connected  with  this  transaction  is  the  name  Bithiah 
daughter  of  Jehovah)  given  to  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 
It  exhibits  the  true  faith  of  Israel  as  exerting  its  inihi- 
ence  abroad,  and  gaining  proselytes  even  in  the  royal 
house  of  idolatrous  Egypt.  Mered  was  probably  a  man 
of  great  power  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  his  alliance 
was  therefore  of  importance  to  Pharaoh. 

Pharaoh  Xo.  VII.,  coiiiifctcd  by  marriage  ictth  Iladad. 
—  With  the  exception  of  the  last  Pharaoh,  whose  date 
is  doubtful,  there  is  a  long  silence  in  Jewish  history  as 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt.  During  the  long  period  of  the 
judges,  and  throughout  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David, 
they  had  apparently  neither  entered  into  alliance  nor 
made  war  with  the  Israelites.  If  such  had  happened,  it 
is  probable  that  some  mention  would  have  been  made  of 
it.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  during  this  period 
they  had  made  no  wars  nor  effected  any  conquests  to 
the  east  of  Egypt,  for  the  sea- board  of  Canaan,  which 
Israel  did  not  during  this  time  occupy,  seems  to  have  been 
a  usual  passage  for  the  Egyptian  armies  in  their  eastern 
wars.  But  the  silence  of  Scripture  points  to  the  pro- 
bability that  for  this  long  period  Egypt  did  not  occupy 
the  commanding  position  of  the  earlier  or  the  later 
Pharaohs.  Intestine  divisions  and  dynastic  quarrels 
may  during  a  great  portion  of  it  have  retained  the 
Egyptians  within  their  proper  borders,  satisfied  if  they 
wore  not  assailed  by  foreign  nations.  In  the  reign  of 
David  we  incidentally  find  notice  of  a  Pharaoh  who 
received  with  distinction  Hadad  the  Edomite  fleeing 
from  Joab,  and  gave  him  his  sister-in-law  for  wife, 
i  Ki.  xi.  15-22  We  find  this  Pharaoh  ruling  from  about 
the  twentieth  year  of  David's  reign  to  its  close,  i.e. 
from  about  B.C.  1035  to  B.C.  1015.  His  reign  perhaps 
came  to  an  end  soon  after  David's  death,  as  Solomon's 
father-in-law  is  thought  to  have  been  another  Pharaoh. 
His  treatment  of  Hadad,  a  bitter  enemy,  and  with 
strong1  reason  so,  of  David,  was  certainly  an  unfriendly 
act  towards  the  latter,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  attended  bv  anv  ulterior  consequences.  Iso  war 
ensued  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  Pharaoh  made 
no  attempt  to  restore  Hadad  to  the  throne  of  Edom. 
When  this  latter  upon  David's  death  sought  to  return 
home,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  disturbing  the 
reign  of  Solomon  in  its  commencement.  Pharaoh  was 
apparently  opposed  to  his  return,  very  probably  from  a 
disinclination  to  favour  any  step  which  might  involve 
him  in  unpleasant  relations  with  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  Israel,  then  at  the  height  of  its  greatness.  He  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  twenty- first  dynasty 
of  Tanite  kings  (Trevor's  Egypt,  sue).  In  accordance  with 
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our  view  of  the  Pharaohs  generally,  we  suppose  him  to 
have  been  the  supreme  ruler  of  all  Egypt,  but  lie  is  by 
some   thought   to  have  been   king  only  of  part  of  thai  , 
country. 

I'liaranJt  VIII..  father- in- la ic  «f  Solomon. — Though 
\ve  o'ive,  in  accordance  with  custom,  Pharaoh  the  father- 
in-law  of  Solomon  a  distinct  place  from  the  father-in- 
law  of  Hadad,  we  by  no  means  lay  it  down  as  certain 
that  they  were  two  distinct  persons.  The  circumstance 
which  is  generally  relied  on  in  proof  that  they  were 
distinct  is  the  unlikelihood  that  the  same  Pharaoh 
would  have-  favoured  David's  enemy  and  given  hi> 
daughter  in  marriage  afterwards  to  David's  son.  l!ul 
the  feelings  of  sovereigns,  as  of  other  men.  are  by  no 
means  uniform,  and  political  considerations  give  a  to- 
tally different  inclination  to  their  actions  at  diU'eivnt 
periods  of  their  reign,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  the  Pharaoh  who  at  an  early  period  gave  his 
queen's  sister  to  Hadad  should  at  a  later  period  have 
given  his  own  daughter  to  Solomon.  His  disinclination 
to  permit  Hadad  to  return  to  Kdom  seems  to  show  a 
disposition  to  lie  friendly  with  Solomon,  and  Hadad  s 
departure,  in  spile  of  his  remonstrance,  may  have  de- 
termined him  to  listen  to  overture-  of  clo-c  alliance 
with  the  kinu'  of  Israel. 

If  this  kiiiL:  lie  the'  same  as  th"  pivvi"U,  Pharaoh, 
his  reign  must  have  lasted  a  very  considerable  time. 
If  he  lie  different,  it  mu>t  have  coinnicne. 
after  the  acct  --i"ii  of  Solomon,  which  was  u.c.  IIP  1.1. 
How  long  it  lasted  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
to  Solomon  we  cannot  tell,  as  the  only  other  incident 
of  his  reii_rn  mentioned,  vi/.  the  capture  of  <  lexer,  pro- 
bably took  place  very  soon  afti  r  the  marriage,  of  which 
it  .seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  dowry.  \\ilkinson 
dates  the  marriage  as  in  it.r.  In]  -l.  and  inclines  to  make 
this  knur,  according  to  the  monuments  to  belong  to 
the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  dvna-tv.  but  considers 
that  tlie  names  and  suc<v-.-ion  ot  this  period  are  doubt- 
ful (i.  i:;i-i;:<;V 

This  Pharaoh  we  suppose  to  have  n  inned  over  all 
Kgvpt,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  anv  posvs- 
sion*  in  Asia.  The  kingdom  of  I.-rael.  we  are  told. 
stretched  to  th-  land  of  the  I'hilUtinos  and  tl,  •  border 
of  Kgvpt,  1  Ki.  iv.  LM,  so  that  Kgvpt  seems  to  have  been 
strictly  confined  on  the  eastward  by  Philistia  and 
Canaan.  His  expedition  to  ami  capture  of  (  M /.  r  \\.-i.~ 
the  capture  of  a  city  hitherto  independent  both  of  him 
and  Solomon,  and  over  \\hich  lie  retained  no  authority, 
l  Ki.  ix.  i:.,  Ki.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  at  this  time  of 
greater  extent  and  power  than  that  of  Kgvpt,  so  that 
the  alliance  with  Solomon  would  be  courted  by  Pharaoh. 
and  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  "Teat  commercial 
advantages  both  to  Kgvpt  and  Israel,  i  Ki  x.  L'--.  -j:i;  L'  Cli. 
i  Hi,  17.  It  is  the  first  direct  intercourse  of  which  we  are 
with  certainty  informed  between  these  two  kingdoms 
since  the  time  of  the  exodus.  It  is  mo-4  likely  that 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  married  to  Solomon  in  the  opening 
of  his  reiun  and  when  his  xeal  for  .Jehovah  and  his 
worship  was  at  its  height,  was  herself  a  convert  to  the 
faith  of  Solomon,  iKi.  iii.  1-3.  Tie  would  scarcely  at  this 
period  of  his  life  have  married  an  idolatress,  and  in 
the  Bithiah  of  an  uncertain  date  we  have  already  seen 
some  evidence  of  the  influence  of  true  religion  on  the 
royal  house  of  Pharaoh.  Nor  can  we  readily  suppose 
that  the  Song  of  Solomon,  emblematic  of  the  union  of 
Christ  and  his  church,  was  founded  on  any  other  than 
the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  daughter  of  the  true 
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faith.  To  what  extent  this  good  influence  may  have 
spread  in  the  family  of  Pharaoh  can  lie  only  matter  of 
conjecture.  If  it  had  prevailed  to  any  great  extent  it 
may  have  partly  led  to  the  change  of  dynasty  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  took  place  in  Kgypt  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  An}-  tendency  towards  truth,  if  it 
existed  in  the  royal  house,  was  not  shared  by  the  priest- 
hood or  people  of  lv_rypt,  firmly  wedded  to  their  debased 
system  of  idolatry. 

Pharanli  A"«.  /A'.,  f/<c  opponent  of  Sennaclierib.—  From 
an  early  period  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the 
fourt'-enth  year  of  the  reign  of  llezekiah,  a  period  of 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  we  do  not  read  in  Scripture 
of  anv  kini!'  of  Kgvpt  who  ruled  under  the  ancient  name 
of  Pharaoh.  \Ye  read  of  kinus  of  Kgypt  during  this 
time  («'(  SIUSIIAR.  Soi.  but  they  are  not  styled 
Pharaoh.  Kor  certain  reasons,  among  which  we  may 
with  probability  reckon  the  introduction  of  foreign 
families  to  the  throne,  and  the  mean  estimation  in 
which  the  later  holders  of  the  title  may  have  fallen, 
the  name  u-^ed  for  so  many  centuries  for  the  supreme 
dvna-ty  of  Kgvpt  was  discontinued.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
certain  that  it  was  ever  au'ain  correctly  used  ly  itself 
to  designate  apaiticular  kin^'of  Ku'vpt.  The  .Pharaoh 
of  whom  we  read  in  the  rci-_n  of  He/ekiah  as  the  rival 
of  the'  A-syrian  S,  nnacln  rib.  •_'  Ki.  vviii.  21;  Is.  xxxvi.  9, 
is  indeed  simply  called  Pharaoh,  but  this  title  is  not 
U'iven  him  by  the  sacred  historian,  but  by  the  Assyrian 
IT'  n era  1  Pab-hakeh.  Pharaoh  is  Mill,  indeed,  used  as 
the  Lfeneric  title  of  KgVptiall  royalty.  Is.  xiN.ll,  \\hellllo 
individual  kinu  is  intended,  but  \\hen  particular  kings 
are  meant  ilie  Scriptures  join  to  Pharaoh  a  second  title, 
as  Pharaoh  Nceho,  Pharaoh  llophra.  This  may  have 
been  Josephus'  reason  for  his  statement  (Ant.  viii.  0,  2), 
that  after  the  father  in  law  of  Solomon  no  king  of  Kgvpt 
u-ed  this  name.  The  .lev.  ish  historian  \\as  too  well  ac- 
quainted \\ith  Scripture  not  to  have  known  of  the  title 
in  connect  ion  with  a  second  name,  and  he  therefore 
meant  probablv  that  it  was  iie\er  a.'.ain  used  by  itself 
as  the  title  of  Egyptian,  royalty.  The  king  of  whom 
\\  e  an-  no\\  -peaking  reigned  in  the  fourteenth  year  ol 
He/ekiah,  /.• .  ab. nit  !!.<'.  71'-!,  and  was  the  contemporary 
of  Tii-hakah  kin-- of  Kthiopia  and  of  Sennacherib  king 

of  As-vria.       Thi-   latter  synchronism  depends  ho\ve\er 

on  the  correctness  of  the  pre-ent  Heln-ew  text,  \\hieh 
some  suppose  to  have  been  corrupted,  and  that  it  was 
Salmon  and  not  Sennacherib  \\ho  invaded  .Judea  in  the 
fourteenth  y  :ir  of  He/ekiah  (Journal  nl  Sacv.  Lit  Oct.  1858; 
January,  isrc!).  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  names  of  the  kings  on  the  Kgyptian  monu- 
ment.-this  Pharaoh  corresponds.  l-'rom  Scripture.  i;  Ki 
xviii.  21:  \ix  >.',  we  learn  that  he  reigned  when  Tirhakah 
I  was  kino  of  Kthiopia.  If  there  is  truth  in  the  suppo- 
sition of  Wilkinson  and  others,  that  Tirhakah  became 
kin<_,r  of  K^vpt  (*«  TIHHAKAII  .  and  that  his  immediate 
predecessor  was  Shebik  fwilkinsn,,,  i.  i::M,  this  would  seem 
to  make  it  probable  that  he  was  the  Sebichon  of  ancient 
writers  or  the  Shchik  <>f  the  monuments,  \\liom  many 
identify  with  So  king  of  Kgypt.  The  mere  fact  of  his 
being  called  Pharaoh  would  not  militate  against  this 
supposition,  as  that  is  not  the  title  given  him  by  the 
sacred  historian:  while  the  conduct  of  So  to  Hoshea  and 
of  this  Pharaoh  to  llezekiah.  exactly  correspond,  both 
having  encouraged  resistance  to  the  Assyrian  power 
while  neither  of  them  took  any  active  measures  of  as- 
sistance, and  so  each  justified  the  description  given 
by  Itabshakeh  as  the  "  staff  of  a  bruised  reed,  on  which 
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if  :t  man  l<aned  it  would  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce 
it,"  2  Ki.  xviii.  21.  By  sonic  lie  is  identified  with  the 
Sethos  of  Herodotus,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who.  accord- 
ing to  that  historian,  led  an  army  of  Egyptian  arti/an.- 
and  tradesmen  against  Sennacherib,  who  was  over- 
thrown in  an  extraordinary  manner  (Tivv.n^  i-:>;yiit.  ;;ii,:ji2), 
but  our  ]iresciit  information  does  not  perhaps  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  upon  this  question. 

I"  (lie  time  of  this  Pharaoh  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
\\civ  distinct  kingdoms  ruled  over  by  different  kings. 
Both  kingdoms  alike  felt  apprehensive  of  the  over- 
shadowing power  of  the  Assyrian  monarchv.  and 
were  in  all  probability  leagued  against  it.  I'.ut  the 
Ethiopians  appear  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  the  two.  for  while  -we  do  not  r.  ad  of 
1'haraoh's  marching  any  army  against  Sennacherib  or 
Sargon.  we  are  told  that  Tirhakah  of  Ethiopia  marched 
out  to  meet  the  Assyrian  host.  If  the  Sethos  of  He- 
rodotus lie  this  Pharaoh,  we  are  informed  by  that  hi.s- 
torian  (ii.  cxli.)  that  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  armies 
met  at  Pelusium.  that  the  quivers  and  bows  of  the 
latter  were  gnawed  in  pieces  by  amazing  numbers  of 
mice  in  the  night,  which  prevented  their  using  their 
arms,  and  that  in  consequence  they  fled  with  great  loss 
from  the  Egyptians.  Some  writers  (Smith's  Dictionary  c if  the 
Bible,  article  Alliances)  suppose  that  on  this  occasion  there 
was  a  union  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  forces,  and 
that  the  Assyrians  were  defeated  in  a  battle.  Scripture 
however  does  not  countenance  either  of  these  views. 
It  does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  took 
any  active  part  whatever  in  the  campaign,  or  that  the 
Ethiopian  army  ever  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
Assyrian  host,  ft  states  expressly  that  at  Lilmali,  a 
town  of  Judah,  the  Assyrian  host  was  destroyed  by  a 
plague  sent  from  God  without  any  intervention  of  man. 
2  Ki.  xi.x.  x,  :;.->.  The  attempt  to  explain  this  by  the  oc- 
currence of  an  ordinary  battle  will  scarcely  be  made  by 
any  one  who  places  much  value  on  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  the  Bible,  still  less  by  one  who  believes  in  the 
inspiration  of  all  Scripture.  The  opinion  of  many  writers 
that  Tirhakah  succeeded  this  Pharaoh,  and  may  have 
dethroned  him,  is  agreeable  with  the  relative  characters 
of  the  two  kings  so  far  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in 
Scripture.  In  the  irresolute  and  umvarlike  king  of 
Egypt,  Tirhakah,  a  warlike  man  at  the  head  of  a  dis- 
ciplined host  which  had  marched  into  or  through  Egypt 
against  the  Assyrians,  may,  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  have  seen  one  who  afforded  him  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  setting  him  aside  and.  reigning  in  his 
stead. 

Pharaoh  Necho,  No.  X. — Pharaoh  Nodio,  king  of 
Egypt,  during  the  reigns  of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  and 
Jehoiakim,  kings  of  Judah,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  211-34.  We  do  not 
read  of  him  in  Scripture  until  the  last  year  of  Josiah 's 
reign,  B.C.  610.  How  long  before  this  he  may  have 
been  king  of  Egypt  the  Bible  gives  us  no  help  in  ascer- 
taining. It  mentions  him  as  still  reigning  in  the  fourth 
year  of  king  Jehoiakim,  I.e.  about  B.C.  600  (Jo.  xlvi.  2), 
and  from  2  Ki.  xxiv.  7  it  seems  probable  that  he  con- 
tinued to  reign  for  a  considerable  time  after  this.  Dr. 
Hineks  places  the  year  of  Josialfs  death,  when  we  first 


the  Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  Sargon  ([Icro.ioiiis,  ii.  i;,T: 
Is.  xx.  i).  In  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire  Egypt 
ventures  once  more  beyond  her  eastern  confines,  and 
indulges  in  the  hope  of  universal  domination.  Necho 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  prepares  to  carry 
out  to  completion  his  father's  ambitions  designs,  and 
it  is  in  this  endeavour  that  he  coiner-  into  contact  with 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  and  so  finds  a  place  in  Scripture 
history.  Claiming  an  oracle  from  the  true  God,  he  ad- 
vances an  Egyptian  army  against  the  town  of  <  'archeiiiish 
on  the  Euphrates,  then  apparently  under  the  dominion 
of  the  king  of  Assyria.  2  ch.  xxxv.  21;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  2:1.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Necho' s  claim  to  this  oracle 
was  ju>t,  and  that  God  did  rt  ally  commission  him  to 
go  to  war  with  Assyria.  How  far  this  may  indicate 
a  true  knowledge  of  God  on  N echo's  part  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Josiah.  however,  influenced  perhaps 
by  an  alliance  with  Assyria,  or  dreading  the  rising 
ambition  of  Egypt,  disputes  the  march  of  Pharaoh's 
army.  Jn  vain  the  latter.  e\  ideiitly  most  unwilling  to 
come  into  collision  with  Josiah,  entreats  him  not  to 
oppose  him.  and  pleads  the  oracle  of  him  whom  he 
would  appear,  in  common  with  Josiah.  to  have  recog- 
ni/od  as  the  true  God.  At  Megiddo  (Ilevotlutus,  ii  Ifi'H, 
a  town  on  the  coast-line  of  Palestine,  so  frequently 
the  pasMige  of  great  armies  in  the  old  wars  of  Asia, 
Josiah  encounters  the  army  of  Eg\pt.  and  his  death 
on  this  occasion  formed  the  subject  of  lamentations 
among  his  people  long  after  it  took  place.  Without 
pausing  upon  his  march,  or  returning  hack  to  attack 
Jerusalem.  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  passed  on  with  all 
haste  to  accomplish  his  original  design  of  capturing- 
Carchemish,  which  commanded  one  of  the  ordinary  fords 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  of  meeting  and  conquering 
the  king  of  Assyria  in  his  own  dominions.  In  this 
great  expedition  ho  was  entirely  successful.  He  took 
Carchemish,  and  retained  possession  of  the  countries 
between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  until  the  rising 
power  of  Babylon  under  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar  met 
and  overthrew  the  Egyptian  army  four  years  afterwards 
at  <  'archeiiiish.  and  forced  them  hack  into  their  own 
land.  Returning  from  the  Euphrates  he  treats  Judea 
as  a  conquered  country,  and  exercises  over  it  the  same 
absolute  authority  which  the  Babylonians  did  imme- 
diately after  him.  Sending  for  Jehoahaz  to  liiblah  in 
the  land  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  a  favourite  camp- 
ing ground  for  the  great  armies  of  that  period  (Unbin- 
son's  Kib.  Res.  iii.  "ii.i),  he  places  him  there  in  bonds  for  a 
time  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months.  This  he  seems 
to  have  done  because  he  was  not  consulted  in  the  choice 
of  a  king.  On  his  return  from  the  Euphrates  Necho 
enters  as  a  conqueror  into  Jerusalem,  places  the  brother 
of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne,  and  puts  the  land  to  tribute. 
He  then  seems  to  have  returned  to  Egypt,  carrying 
with  him  the  dethroned  king  of  Judah,  who  died  in  the 
land  of  his  captivity.  The  expedition  of  Necho.  which 
Scripture  describes  as  having  been  made  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  Josephus  says  was  directed  against  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  him,  captured  Nineveh,  (Ant.  x.  5;  see  Rawl 
Hevod.  v.  i.  p.  41  s 


read  of  Necho,  as  in  B.C.  COS  (Journal  of  Sac.  Literature,  Jan.  ;  The  power  of  Egypt  under  Necho  at  this  period  of 
IM.K),  and  makes  the  year  of  his  accession  to  be  B.C.  609  ;  his  reign  was  very  great.  From  the  composition  of  the 
(ibid.  Jan.  1864).  army  which  he  led  to  Carchemish  and  left  there  in 

The  father  of  Necho  had  already  distinguished  him-  garrison,  Je.  xlvi.  <»,  we  gather  that  Ethiopia  and  Lyhia 
self  by  the  siege  and  rapture  from  the  Assyrians  of  the  were  at  this  period  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Eastward 
strong  town  of  Ashdod,  which  had  been  taken  from  j  of  Egypt  his  power  extended  to  the  Great  River,  and  the 
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Lvdians,  if  not  his  subject.-;,  were  in  strict  league  with 
him.  This  was  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Assyria,  and 
Egypt  for  a  time  succeeded  to  its  rule  on  the  west  of 
the  Euphrates  (Wilkinson,  i.ir>7).  This  was  that  time  of 
boasting  in  its  military  successes  which  .Jeremiah  de- 
scribes in  ch.  xlvi.,  and  takes  occasion  from  it  to  pre- 
dict the  approaching'  overthrow  of  Egypt.  When  this 
land  ''rose  up  like  a  flood,  and  he  said.  1  will  go  up, 
and  will  cover  the  earth,"  the  prophet  in  plain  words 
spoke  of  approaching  defeat  in  battle  and  utter  humi- 
liation as  a  nation.  The  power  of  Necho  to  the  east 
of  Egypt  only  lasted  for  about  four  years.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  con- 
quered Nineveh,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Egypt.  At  Carchemish.  which  Necho  had  wrested 
from  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonian  army  conquered 
that  of  Kgvpt.  Whether  Necho  were  present  at  this 
contest  does  not  appear.  Its  issue  was  that  lie  was 
driven  out  of  Asia  and  came  into  it  no  more,  _KI.  \.\i\.  7 
Jt  would  seem  to  h;i\e  IK  tii  at  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, that  the  utl'T  humiliation  of  Kgypt  described  by 
Jeremiah  took  place,  though  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
was  one  of  those  decisive  conflict-*  which  changed  for  a 
period  the  hi.-tory  of  the  World.  The  stivnuth  of 
Neeho's  armies  seems  not  to  have  lain  in  the  native 
Egyptians,  but  in  foreigners,  whether  subjects,  allie-.  or 
mercenaries,  Jtwas  Kthiopian.-.  Lvbians.  and  Lvdians 
\\ho  fought  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  Wilkinson  places 
the  death  of  Necho  shortly  before  t  h*  captivity  of 
Jehoiakim  (i.  11:71.  l!  is  not  certain,  however,  that 
Jehoiakim  was  carried  captive  by  Nebuchadne//.ar. 
The  liuok  of  Kings  maker-  no  mention  of  .-neb  an  oc- 
currence. .lo>i-|ihn.-  stater-  that  lie  \\a>  put  to  death  at 
Jerusalem  Ant. x. fi,:i  The  -eeond  book  of  Chronicles 
only  says.  ch.  xxxvi.  t;,  that  he  was  put  into  fetters  tor 
the  purpose/  of  being  brought  to  Bah\lon.  if  Jos.  pirns' 
account  is  true  thi.-  purpor-e  \\as  not  put  into  execution. 
Necho  i>  famous  in  hir-torv  for  other  In -sidi  >  his  military 
exploits.  The  celebrated  canal  of  Sue/.,  according  to 
Herodotus  11.  i;,-;  sue  Wilkinson,  i.  ri'),  was  made  by  this 
king.  He  is  also  stated  by  this  historian  to  have  ejr- 
cumnavigated  Africa,  a  performance  the  credibility  of 
which  is  disputed  by  him  for  the  verv  rear-on  that  maker- 
it  to  modern  readers  all  but  certainly  true-  'Ik- rod.  iv.  r,-j; 
sue  Wilkinson,  i.  KM;  Sir  ('.  Lewis'  Astronomy  "t"  A  uncut  %  ."17  I. 

Plt'ii-aoli  llni.liru.-  1'haraoh  llophra  is  the  last  of 
the  Pharaohs  of  whom  mention  N  made  in  the  I'.ibh. 
lie  is  introduced  to  our  notice  in  connection  with  the 
closing  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  as  attempting 
to  ward  off  from  (iod's  people  the  judgments  brought 
upon  them  for  their  sins  at  the  hand  ot  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Jo.  xxxvii.  7.  He  was  on  the  throne  of  Kgypt  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  -  Ki  xx\  i,  i.e.  about 
B.C.  5&'.t,  continued  to  reign  when  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken  bv  the  Babylonians,  B.c.  587,  and  was  to  con- 
tinue reigning  until  a  signal  destruction  should  fall 
upon  him,  and  he  was  to  suffer  the  loss  of  life  at  the 
hand  of  his  enemies,  .Te.  xliv.  30,  a  prediction  fulfilled 
about  five  years  subsequently  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  B.C.  582  (Joseplms,  Ant.  x.  9,"). 
He  is  by  some  thought  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
about  B.C.  589,  and  to  have  reigned  for  a  period  of 
nineteen  years;  but  Eusebius,  according  to  Syncellus, 
makes  his  reign  to  have  lasted  twenty-live  years  (Buu- 

sca's  Egypt,  i.  040). 

This  1'haraoh  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  Apries  or  Vaphres  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in 
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'  Herodotus  and  l»iodorus  (Wilkinson,  i.  U&;  Lewis*  Astronomy 
!  i.f  Ancients,  p.  :;i7.  lie  was,  according  to  the  former  histo- 
rian, the  son  of  Psammis,  and  the  grandson  of  Pharaoh 
Necho.  and  enjoyed  a  fortunate  reign  of  twenty-five 
years  eii.  dxi.)  Wilkinson,  (i.  J7iO  is  doubtful  whether  he 
is  the  same  person  as  Psamatieus  111.  P.unsen  con- 
|  siders  him  to  have  been  the  fourth  king  of  the  twenty  - 
:  sixth  dynasty  (fcypt.  i.  id).  Of  Pharaoh  Necho  we 
are  told  that  after  his  defeat  by  Nebuchadnezzar  he 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt  no  more:  but  Pharaoh  Hophra 
had  recovered  strength  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  meet 
the  armies  of  Babylon  out  of  his  own  country.  At  the 
time  we  read  of  him  in  Scripture  he  was  in  intimate 
alliance  with  Zedekiah,  and  it  was  doubtless  in  great 
part  ow  ing  to  his  reliance  upon  Egypt  that  the  infatuated 
kin-'  of  Judah  ventured  to  enter  upon  that  contest  with 
Nebuchadnezzar  \\hich  terminated  in  the  famous  cap- 
tivity of  seventy  years  in  Babylon.  The  pride  of  this 
Pharaoh  was  excessive.  Kzekicl,  ch.  xxix.3,  compares 
him  to  a  great  dragon  lying  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers, 
and  saying.  ''Mv  river  is  mine  own,  and  J  have  made  it 
for  myself,  'much  as  his  successful  antagonist  Nebuchad- 
lav.zar  gloried  in  the  contemplation  of  Babylon.  Influ- 
enced by  an  .'pinion  of  Pharaoh's  power,  and  stimulated 
in  all  likelihood  by  promises  of  aid,  Zedekiah  rebelled 
against  the  Babylonians,  and  drew  on  that  siege  of 
Jerusalem  which  after  two  years  resulted  in  its  capture, 
L-Ki.  \xv.  i  :;  The  narrative  of  this  event  ill  Kings  is 
\<  rv  concise,  but  the  fuller  accounts  in  Jeremiah  brinu' 
before  us  a  It  mporarv  suspension  of  the  siege  caused 
b\  the  advance  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  with  an  Kgyptian 
armv  to  relii  ve  Zedekiah,  .i<.  xxxvii  .'.-r.'.  It  i>  i|uite 
plain  from  Jeremiah  that  the  siege  was  abandoned  tor 
a  time  and  tin  Babylonian  army  withdrawn  from  Je- 
ru.-al.-m.  so  as  to  allow  free  intercourse  between  the 
citv  and  the  surrounding  country:  but  whether  the 
Chaldean  arni\  \\ithdrew  before  the  advancing  army 
of  lv_<-ypt  or  advanced  against  it  is  not  agreed  on. 
Josephus  AH!  x  :.:'  expressly  states  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar on  hearing  of  the  march  of  the  Kgyptians  broke 
up  from  before  Jerusalem,  met  the  Kgvptians  on  their 
advance,  conquered  them  in  battle,  drove  them  out  of 
Svria.  and  then  returned  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
Some,  howi  ver.  think  that  the  Babylonians  retreated 
fi'oin  before  the  Kgvptians.  who  on  this  occasion  took 
(ia/.a.  Sidon,  and  Tyre  (Trevor's  Eijyiit.  321),  Looking 
simply  to  the  scriptural  acc.-ount  the  case  ajipears  to 
stand  thus;  on  hearing  of  the  reliellioii  of  Zedekiah 
Nebuchadnezzar  despatched  a  force  against  Jerusalem, 
but  without  accompanying  it  himself.  This  force  was 
sufficient  to  shut  up  Zedekiah  within  the  city,  but  was 
;  not  able  to  meet  the  Kg\  ptian  army  in  the  field.  This  is 
the  partial  siege  which  is  spoken  of  in  Je.  xxxvii.  5-11, 
in  which  nothing  is  said  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  presence. 
On  the  approach  of  Pharaoh  Hophra  the  Chaldean 
army,  unequal  to  the  conflict,  retires  before  him,  and  he 
i  advances  unopposed.  This  was  probably  in  the  eighth 
I  year  of  Zedekiah.  That  Pharaoh  came  to  Jerusalem 
we  are  not  told.  Probably  on  hearing  of  the  raising 
of  the  siege  he  judged  it  unnecessary,  and  took  the 
easier  coast-line  towards  Syria,  Je.  xlvii.  1.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, made  aware  of  the  retreat  of  his  army,  now 
advances  with  his  entire  force,  Jc.  xxxix.  i,  lays  siege 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  and 
takes  it  in  the  eleventh  year.  That  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians  met  on  this  occasion  in  battle  is  not 
stated  in  the  Bible.  We  think  it  probable  from  Jc. 
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n  hearing  rif  Nebuchadnezzar's  ap- 
tiro  army  of  P>abvlon,  tho  Egyptians 
retired  without  ;i  contest  and  left  J  erusalein  to  its  fate 
(sec  lliiwliiisou's  ]Ier<>antiis,  v  i  i>.  1L':;!.  Pharaoh  Hophra 
continued  to  lie  king  of  Kgypt  after  the  overthrow  of 
Xedokiah,  Je  xhv.  3u,  and  he  and  his  land  were  the  re- 
fuge of  those  Jews  who,  contrary  toOod's  command 
to  remain  in  their  own  land  after  the  general  captivity, 
preferred  a  course  of  their  own.  They  expected  peace 
beneath  the  shadow  of  Egypt,  trusting  in  the  power  of 
Pharaoh,  who  seems  till  then  to  have  enjoyed  groat 
prosperity.  But  in  this  they  wore  to  be  disappointed. 
Pharaoh  was  himself  to  be  delivered  "into  the  hands 
of  those  who  sought  his  life,''  of  which  Herodotus 
gives  an  account  (ii.  clxix.):  at  the  very  entry  of  Pha- 
raoh's palace  in  Taphanrs  the  Babylonian  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  to  set  his  throne  and  spread  his  pavi- 
lion. Jo.  xliii.  in;  and  henceforth  Kgypt  was  to  descend  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  and  to  become  the  meant  st  among 
kingdoms.  Pharaoh  Hophra  was  succeeded  by  two 
independent  monarchs,  the  first  of  whom.  Amasis. 
had  a  very  prosperous  roiiru;  but  in  the  reign  of  his 
son  Psammetiehus.  or  ] 'sammenitus,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  the  Persian  invasion  took  place,  when  fv^vpl 
was  reduced  to  insignificance,  and  the  ancient  title  of 
Pharaoh  was  transferred  from  the  kings  of  Egypt  to 

their    conquerors     (Trevor's  Egypt.  331;   Wilkinson's  KL'VJ  t.  i. 
109-198).  [H.  c.] 

PHARAOH'S  DAUGHTER,  See  in  preceding 
cirticle  Nos.  3,  6,  7,  8;  also  art.  MOSES,  MERKD,  SOLO- 
MO.V,  HADAD. 

PHA'REZ,  or  sometimes  PEHEZ,  which  more  accu- 
rately represents  the  Hebrew  y"i2  [a  breach],  one  of  the 
twin-sons  whom  Tamar  bore  to  Jiulah,  sec  Go.  xxxviii.  29, 
a  text  which  explains  the  reason  of  the  name  given 
to  him.  Of  his  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
his  two  sons  Hezron  and  Hamul  seem  to  have  been 
by  Judah  put  in  the  place  of  Er  and  Onan.  whom  he 
had  lost  prematurely  in  consequence  of  their  extreme 
wickedness,  Go.  xlvi.  12.  The  children  of  Pharez  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  most  important  place  in  the  fami- 
lies of  that  great  tribe  of  Judah ;  they  are  called 
Pharzites,  Xu.  xxu.  20.  Perhaps  it  is  their  genealogies 
which  are  in  1  Oh.  iv.  1-20  (contrast  ver.  21),  as  well 
as  in  ch.  ii.  iii.,  where  we  read  that  the  line  of  the 
kings  sprang  from  them.  The  genealogy  from  Pharez 
to  David  is  given,  probably  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
in  Ru.  iv.  18-22.  To  this  family  also  belonged  the 
leading  officer  of  the  band  that  in  David's  time  served 
during  the  first  month  of  the  year,  i  Ch.  xxvii.  3.  After 
the  return  from  Babylon,  468  valiant  men  of  the 
children  of  Perez  are  mentioned  as  occupants  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  none  besides  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Nc.  xi. 
3-G;  the  account  in  1  Oh.  ix.  3-6  is  usually  understood 
to  refer  to  the  same  circumstance,  only  mention  is  there 
made  of  a  larger  number  belonging  to  the  other  family, 
that  of  Zerah.  [G.  c1.  M.  11.] 

PHARISEES.  Although,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see.  the  Pharisees  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  a.s  a  sect  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  they  were  unques- 
tionably the  most  interesting  and  important  religious 
party  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Ohrist.  They  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  people,  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  wherever 
Jews  were  found;  they  ruled  in  the  Sanhedrim;  they 
swayed  the  administration  of  justice  even  in  cases  which 
had  been  intrusted  by  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Empire 


to  civil  courts  and  officials  of  its  own;  and.  though  not 
unmarked  by  some  of  tho  nobler  elements  of  the  ancient 
faith  of  Israel,  they  yet  concentrated  in  themselves  to 
such  a  degree  all  the  worst  featnres  of  the  degenerate 
Judaism  of  our  Saviour's  day,  that  the  practical  aspect 
of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  by  its  great  Founder,  may 
bo  said  to  have  been  one  constant  conflict  with,  anil 
protest  against,  them.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  of  greater 
consequence  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, than  a  correct  estimate  of  the  rise,  the  later 
position,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  this  remark- 
able class.  The  false  views  commonly  entertained  upon 
these  points,  both  embarrass  our  conceptions  of  many 
of  the  most  critical  incidents  of  the  Redeemer's  life, 
and  deprive  us  of  not  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
which  the  early  history  of  Christianity  is  fitted  to  afford. 
The  origin  of  the  Pharisees  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
Joseiihus,  the  Jewish  historian,  who  gives  us  (Antiq. 
xlii.  5,9,  :uicl  Jewish  War,  ii.  >,2,  the  earliest  account  of  them 
that  we  possess,  makes  no  eifort  to  trace  their  rise,  but 
introduces  them  at  once  to  our  notice  as  existing,  along 
with  the  Saddueees  and  Essenes,  in  the  days  of  Jona- 
than, about  ~\u~j  B.C.  These  different  parties  are  de- 
scribed by  him  as,  at  that  time,  definitely  formed  and 
marked  by  their  distinguishing-  tenets;  while  the  Phari- 
sees, in  particular,  were  at  a  somewhat  but  not  much 
later  period,  B.C.  109,  sufficiently  powerful  to  trouble 
the  otherwise  peaceful  and  vigorous  administration  of 
HvTcanus  (Antiq.  xiii.  10, -I,:,).  We  must  search  therefore 
for  the  origin  of  each  of  these  parties  at  a  date  anterior 
to  the  time  when  they  are  first  spoken  of  by  the  histo- 
rian. In  doing  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  we  have 
especially  to  remember  that  the  tendencies  which 
marked  them  so  strongly  when  they  became  a  party 
are  peculiar  to  no  country  or  age,  and  that  they  had 
existed  in  Israel  for  centuries  before  the  name  of  Pha- 
risee was  known.  They  were  the  tendencies  again  ami 
again  denounced  by  the  inspired  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when,  raised  up  not  only  to  foretell  the 
future,  but  to  proclaim  "to  Jacob  their  transgressions 
and  to  Israel  their  sins/'  these  men  of  God  exposed 
the  hollowness  of  mere  outward  service,  unfolded  the 
spiritual  principles  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ancient  economy,  and  enjoined,  as  the  true  worship  of 
Jehovah,  a  worship  not  of  form  but  of  the  heart.  So 
long,  then,  as  the  prophets  successively  appeared  in 
Israel,  these  tendencies,  though  they  might  show  them- 
selves for  a  time,  were  ever  and  again  checked  by  their 
words  alone.  In  their  presence  all  ordinary  teachers 
were  silent;  their  voice  was  recognised  as  tho  voice  of 
God;  they  were  heard  with  reverence;  they  were  obeyed; 
and  no  party  denying  the  spirit,  and  clinging  only  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  could  have  leisure  to  consolidate 
itself.  Both,  therefore,  from  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  and  from  the  silence  of  history,  we  may  rest 
assured  that,  until  the  last  of  the  prophets  had  ceased 
to  speak,  B.C.  397,  the  Pharisaic  party  had  not  arisen. 
It  is  in  the  two  centuries  which  come  between  that 
period  and  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  that  the  germs 
must  have  begun  to  spring,  which,  at  a  still  later  period, 
developed  themselves  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  Pha- 
risaism. Yet  we  should  mistake  the  facts,  and  miss 
the  most  valuable  lessons  which  the  history  of  the  party 
is  calculated  to  teach  us,  if  we  imagined  that  those  with 
whom  it  originated  deliberately  proposed  to  themselves 
to  be  what  their  successors  became,  or  that  they  even 
thought  of  becoming  a  party  at  all.  So  far  was  this 
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from  being  the  case,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  their  infancy,  they  were  sincerely  zealous 
for  the  truth  of  God,  animated  by  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  sublime  ideas  of  the  theocracy,  and  eager  to  pre- 
serve the  institutions  of  Israel  from  any  admixture  of 
the  foreign  elements  which  were  now  threatening  to 
destroy  their  purity.  The  lessons  of  the  captivity  had 
not  been  lost  upon  the  people.  After  their  return  from 
it  they  shook  off  for  ever  their  old  disposition  to  ido- 
latry; and  when  they  saw  their  temple  rebuilt,  \\iien 
the  smoke  of  the  daily  sacrifice  again  ascended,  and 
when,  surrounded  by  all  their  national  associations,  they 
could  once  more  joyfully  lift  their  voices  in  that  "  Lord'- 
song"  which  thev  had  vainlv  striven  to  siii'_,r  "in  a 
strange  land,"  they  threw  themselves  into  their  ancient 
faith  with  a  fervour  which  thev  had  displayed  at  ii<> 
previous  period.  Thev  did  so  the  mere.  too.  that,  no 
longer  politically  free,  it  was  in  their  religious  life  alone 
that  the  niem<  iries  of  the  p-i-t  could  be  maintained,  and 
that  their  Persian  rulers,  content  with  keeping  them 
in  subjection,  presented  no  hindrance  to  their  preserv- 
ing and  performing  all  tin;  rite.-  (,f  their  religious  wor- 
ship. \\  hen  \\  e  add  to  this  the  fact  that  a  \vrv  lar^e 
number  of  the  .lews  remained  in  the  land  of  their  cap- 
tivity, and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  only  the  nioiv  earnest-minded  u  ho  n  turned  to 
Palestine,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  mani- 
festation of  the  national  spirit  which  displayed  it. -elf  at 
this  period  of  the  history  of  Israel.  National  tradi- 
tions were  filing  to  with  an  attachment  alm».-t  resem- 
bling that  of  de-pair,  lleligious  patriotism  \\as  inflamed. 
The  people  became  far  narrower  and  more  exclusive 
in  their  fcehnus  than  they  had  ever  been  before;  \\hile 

the   hoj f   the    .Mes-iah.    \\hich   had    been   nourished 

by  the  prophets  of  the  captivity  and  deepened  by  the 
toils  and  sufferings  of  that  nielancholv  period,  came 
now,  although  in  an  earthly  form,  to  be  entwined,  a- 
it  had  never  been,  with  all  the  most  inten-e  lon-in'j's 
of  their  hearts.  P>y  these  circumstances  alone,  then, 
a  s.'il  was  prepared  in  \\hieh  the  distinctive  feature.-  of 
Judai-m  could  be  easily  exaggerated  and  distorted  into 
what  should  deny  their  real  spirit,  and  betray  the  end 
which  they  had  been  dc.-i-jned  to  serve. 

Hut  this  was  not  all.  For  J  udaisin.  ;i<  the  very  time 
when  it  as-uni'-d  thi-  increase,!  ,-trictne.-s  of  spirit, 
began  to  be  exposed  to  dangers  greater  than  it  had  ever 
known.  Various  causes  contributed  to  this.  The  nation 
ceased  to  be  only  a.ricultural.  and.  be^innini;  to  under- 
stand and  value  commerce,  was  led  to  form  such  con- 
nections with  other  nations  as  could  hardlv  fail  to 
modify  its  peculiar  views.  Palestine,  which  had  hitherto 
lain  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  movements  of  tin- 
world,  became  the  battle-field  between  the  contending 
kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  constantly  traversed 
by  their  armies,  and  brought  into  subjection  now  to  the 
one  and  now  to  the  other  power.  Above  all.  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  language,  Greek  culture,  and  Greek 
modes  of  thought,  were  introduced  into  it.  A  helleii- 
izing  party  even  formed  itself,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  17-1-104,  reached  such  a 
height,  that  ''they  persuaded  many,  saying.  Let  us  go 
and  make  a  covenant  with  the  heathen  that  are  round 
about  us,1'  i  Mac.  i.  n,  that  they  "made  themselves  uncir- 
cumcised  and  forsook  the  holy  covenant."  i  Mac.  i.  ir>,  and 
that  "  the  priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  any  more  at 
the  altar,  but  despising  the  temple  and  neglecting  the 
sacrifices,  hastened  to  be  partakers  of  the  unlawful 


allowance  in  the  place  of  exercise,  not  setting  by  the 
honours  of  their  fathers,  but  liking  the  glory  of  the 
Grecians  best  of  all,"  i  Mac.  iv.  11,  i:,. 

Thus  in  the  period  of  Jewish  history  to  which  we 
refer,  B.C.  3,'7-li->7.  there  were  two  lines  of  important 
influence  at  work,  the  one  tending  to  narrow  the  spirit 
of  Judaism,  the  other  to  rationalize  it.  This  latter 
influence  again  could  only  have  the  ettect  of  intensi- 
fying the  former,  and  leading  all  who  would  remain 
faithful  to  Israel's  inheritance  from  the  past  and  hope 
of  the  future  to  a  still  sterner  adherence  to  the  law. 
It  was  at  this  time,  then,  that  the  party  of  the  Phari- 

: began  in  all  probability  to  be  foinicd.  It  consisted 

of  men  who.  in  the  first  instance,  had  no  desire  to  form 
a  party,  but  \\lio  shared  to  the  full  the  traditional  spirit 
of  the  Jews,  who  even  carried  that  spirit  to  an  extreme, 
and  \\lio.  -tn  idling  again-t  the  paganism  which  was 
beginuiiiu  to  force  it.-  way  into  the  chosen  land,  were 
shiiplv  de.-irous  to  be  the  u'uardians  of  truth,  and  to  act 
the  part  which  would  have  been  performed  by  the  pro- 
phets had  not  the  prophetic  i  ra  passed  away. 

The  account  which  we  have  yivcn  of  the  origin  of 
the  Pharisees  will  be  greatly  confirmed  if.  adopting  the 
opinion  of  Prideaux  Connection,  part  ii.  book  n  .  \\e  see  any 

u 1  reason  to  regard  them  as  sprung  from  the  Chasi- 

dim,  the  Assidaeans  \ul  'Acnocutu),  a  party  iiv<|uenllv 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  distin- 
guished for  its  patriotism  and  hraverv  in  that  heroic 
season  of  Hebrew  historv.  These  . \.-.-idaeans  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Maccabees  bv  not  a  lew  particulars  which 
\\  e  mav  well  imagine  to  have  marked  the  Pharisees  in 
the  earlier  and  purer  stages  of  their  progress.  They 
are  spoken  of  a-  "  full v  resolved  and  confirmed  in  them- 
selves not  to  eat  anv  unclean  thini;',  choosing  rather  to 
die,  that  they  miuht  not  be  defiled  with  meats,  and 
that  they  might  not  profane  the  holy  covenant;''  as 
•'iniu'htv  mi  n  of  Israel,  even  all  such  as  were  volun- 
tarily de\oted  unto  the  law;"  as  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
helleni/.ing  faction  alreadv  spoken  of:  as  destroying, 
under  Judas  Maccabieus  their  captain,  the  ungodly  out 
of  the  citie-  of  Judah:  and  as  cherishing  such  a  rever- 
ence for  the  sied  of  Aaron,  that,  when  Alcimus  came 
into  J  udea  and  offered  them  peace,  the  simple  circum- 
stance that  he  \\a-  a  priest  induced  them  to  believe 
his  promises,  and  to  rush  upon  the  fate  \\hich  the 
treacherous  usurper  had  prepared  for  them,  i  Mar.  i.  i;_,  i; :i; 
ii.  -I-J:  iii.  >;  Mi.  l.'J;  L'  M...-  xiv.  r,.  It  is  to  be  observed,  indeed, 
that  at  the  verv  time  when  these  Assidaeans  are  thus 
spoken  of  in  the  Maccabees,  the  Pharisees  are  described 
by  Josephus  as  a  party  already  in  full  bloom,  and  that, 
v.  hen  the  same  historian  describes  the  cruelties  of  Alci- 
mus (Antic),  xiii  n>,:;t.  he  speaks  of  him  not  as  destroying 
the  Pharisees,  but  simply  "manv  of  the  good  and  holy 
men  of  the  nation."  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  (.'hasidim  are  not  to  lie  regarded  as  a  party  which 
disappeared  from  the  staife.  leaving  the  Pharisees  in 
their  room:  yet  the  latter  may  have  been  an  offshoot 
from  the  former,  only  less  pious,  sincere,  and  unselfish. 
They  included  perhaps  the  younger  members  of  the 
Chasidim  (Ewakl,  Geschichto  des  Volkcs  Israel,  iv.  p.  .|ir>,,  and 
would  thus  be  the  young  Israel  of  their  day,  the  party 
of  action,  to  a  certain  extent  high  in  their  aims,  but 
deceiving  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  were 
purer  than  they  really  were,  and  too  ready,  like  reli- 
gious parties  in  every  age,  to  sacrifice  in  their  struggle 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  all  that  makes  God's  kingdom 
valuable  to  man.  Whatever  the  amount  of  connection, 
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however,  between  the  (.'lia.-idim  ami  the  Pharisees, 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  rise  of  the 
Pharisaic  parly  was  natural,  and  that  their  beyinnin<r 
was  patriotic,  honourable,  and  pure.  To  maintain  the 
institutions  and  the  hope  of  Israel  was  their  early  aim. 

P.ut  it  is  a  far  easier  thing  to  stand  forth  the  defender 
of  the  outward  features  of  an  ancient  institution  than  to 
appreciate  its  spirit:  and  the  whole  after-history  of  the 
Pharisees  shows  us  that,  whatever  their  first  intentions 
may  have  been,  it  was  the  former  and  not  the  latter 
that  they  understood.  They  "began  in  the  spirit:"  it 
was  not  long  before  they  sought  "to  be  made  perfect 
through  the  Hesh.'' 

Having  thus  traced  the  origin  of  this  party,  it  re- 
mains for  us  now  to  follow  them  to  the  time  when  we 
have  authentic  records  both  as  to  their  opinions  and 
their  influence.  Josephus  is  the  first  who  introduces 
them  to  our  notice,  about  1  \~>  B.C.,  and  at  that  time 
they  were  known  by  their  name  Pharisees.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  verb  •ere.  to  separate:  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the;  meaning  of 
the  corresponding  Greek  term  c/>a/wa?oi.  Pharisees,  is 
correctly  given  by  Epiphanins,  when  he  says  (H;U.TCS.  xvi. 
1):  "For  they  were  called  Pharisees  on  account  of  their 
being  separated  from  the  others  through  that  abounding 
will- worship  which  they  practised — for  Pharisee,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is  interpreted  separation." 
This  derivation  of  the  word  would  Lie  confirmed  in  the 
most  interesting  and  striking  manner  if.  with  some 
scholars,  we  could  suppose  that  Paul,  when  he  de- 
scribes himself  in  Bo.  i.  1,  as  ''separated  (d<pwpiff/j.ivos^ 
unto  the  gospel  of  God,"'  has  a  tacit  allusion  to  his 
having  been  formerly,  but  in  another  sense,  a  separated 
one.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  the  reason  of 
the  appellation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stances already  mentioned  in  regard  to  them.  Ewald 
indeed  explains  it  as  meaning  people  who  desired  to  be 
distinguished  above  others  for  their  piety  (G.  V.  I.  iv.  lid), 
an  explanation  which  would  involve  the  supposition 
that  they  took  the  name  to  themselves.  Yet  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  would  do  so.  The  nature  of  the  influ- 
ence which  they  sought  to  gain,  involved  in  the  verv 
idea  of  it  the  recognition  of  all  Israel  as  holy;  to  sav 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  had  received  the  name 
before  the  days  of  their  most  marked  degeneracy  arrived. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  separation  implied 
in  it  had  its  earliest  reference  to  the  heathen  manners 
and  customs,  against  whose  introduction  into  Israel 
they  displayed  such  zeal.  From  these,  while  so  many 
of  the  people  were  yielding  to  them,  and  while  they 
were  encouraged  by  all  the  authority  of  the  ruling 
powers,  they  kept  earnestly  aloof.  They  were  faithful 
amidst  the  faithless,  and  they  received  the  name  of 
"the  separated.'"  in  recognition  of  the  firm  stand  which 
they  made  against  the  too  general  tendencies  of  the 
time.  That  the  name  afterwards  lost  its  honourable 
meaning,  and  simply  designated  them  as  a  class,  is  no 
more  than  happens  every  day.  Josephus,  then,  is  the 
first  who  gives  us  detailed  information  respecting  them. 
His  account  is  not  indeed  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 
He  wrote,  not  for  the  Jews,  but  in  the  Greek  language 
at  Home,  for  the  cultivators  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy;  and.  himself  a  Pharisee,  it  was  his  desire 
to  soften  whatever  in  his  countrymen  might  seem  likely 
to  offend  his  protectors.  Hence  his  description  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes,  as  philoso- 
phical rather  than  religious  sects:  "The  Jews  had.  for 
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a  great  while,  had  three  sects  of  philosophy  (lovdaiois 
(pi\o<ro<j)icu  rpas  :i]<ra.v,  K.T.\.\  peculiar  to  themselves,  the 
sect  of  the  Esscnes,  and  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
the  third  sort  of  opinions  was  that  of  those  called  Pha- 
risees "  (Anti'i.  xviii.  i,  •>)  —  language  which  he  would  hardly 
have  employed  except  with  the  view  of  accommodating 
his  representation  to  those  notions  of  philosophical 
schools  with  which  the  readers  whom  he  had  in  his  eye 
were  familiar.  Hence  his  ascribing  to  the  last  men- 
tioned a  belief  in  fate  rather  than  in  Providence  (Antiq. 
xiii.  •>,!));  and  hence  his  silence  with  regard  to  such  parts 
of  their  creed,  the  hope  of  the  Messiah,  the  existence 
of  Satan,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  were  most 
!  likely  to  provoke  the  ridicule  or  opposition  of  the  polite 
circles  in  which  he  moved .  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, his  description  of  the  Pharisees  agrees  to  a  lar^e 
extent  with  the  more  authentic  notices  of  them  which 
are  given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  following 
points  in  it,  scattered  throughout  his  A  ndqnities  and 
Jewish  War,  are  worthy  of  notice  (see  Antiq.  xiii.  :,,<>;  x.5,0; 

xvii.  2,-l;  XV.  in,  4;  xviii.  1,  :!,  4:  Jewish  War,  i.  ;>,  L>, :!;  ii.  8,  II;  iii.  S,  ;,). 

Tn  know  tlit  lav,  to  have  the  most  minute  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  it,  was.  according  to  Josephus. 
the  distinguishing  aim  and  ambition  of  the  Pharisees. 
Put  not  to  know  the  law  alone,  to  /•//«//•  idsn  those  tra- 
ditions which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  not  less  im- 
portant, in  many  cases  not  even  less  divine,  than  the 
law  itself:  "  they  delivered  to  the  people  many  observ- 
ances received  by  tradition  from  the  fathers,  which  are 
not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses."  The  interpretation 
of  the  /rtfwas  their  next  object,  one  not  less  important 
than  the  effort  to  understand  it,  for  the  Hebrew  tongue 
had  now  been  forgotten  by  the  people,  and  to  translate 
into  and  explain  in  the  Aramaic  dialect  which  they 
used,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  accomplishments  of  a 
teacher.  In  their  theological  opinions  they  comhi  m  il  </ 
fic/i(f  in  fi/'i  and  the  snj'x  riiik  ne/.ii>f/  //rorii/ence  of  God, 
'if i ili  <i  recognition  of  /he  freedom  of  tin  human  icdl; 
"to  fate  and  God  they  ascribed  all  things,  yet  holding 
that  to  do  justly  and  the  contrary,  are  for  the  most 
part  in  man's  own  power,  fate  rendering  aid  to  each:" 
"when  they  say  that  all  things  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
fate,  they  do  not  take  away  from  man  the  liberty  of 
willing  from  impulses  of  his  own,  but  imagine  that  God 
hath  BO  mixed  things  together,  that  on  the  one  hand 
his  counsels  are  fulfilled,  on  the  other  the  person  who 
has  willed  to  act  acts  either  virtuously  or  viciously." 
With  regard  to  a  future  life,  it  was  their  belief  that, 
while  the  bodies  of  all  men  were  mortal,  and  formed 
out  of  corruptible  matter,  the  soul  is  always  immortal, 
and  dwells  in  our  bodies  as  a  portion  of  the  Divinity 
(deov  fj.oipa);  that  after  death  the  souls  of  such  as  were 
pure  and  obedient  obtained  a  most  holy  place  in  heaven, 
from  whence,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  they  were  again 
sent  into  pure  bodies,  but  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
are  punished  with  eternal  vengeance — the  one  thus 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  living  again — the  other  being- 
kept  shut  up  in  an  everlasting  prison.  As  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  this  present  life,  again,  the  great  end  which 
they  proposed  to  attain  was  to  be  just  and  to  do  all 
things  that  might  please  God;  they  despised  luxurious 
living  and  avoided  delicacies;  they  took  reason  as  their 
guide,  and  thought  that  they  should  diligently  observe 
whatever  was  prescribed  by  her;  they  reverenced  the 
aged,  and  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  be  so  bold  as  to 
contradict  them  in  anything  which  they  advanced. 
Finally,  as  regarded  the  spirit  of  their  intercourse  with 
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ijiit  uiiijfftcr.  they  are  represented  by  Josephus  as 
friendly,  and  as  cultivating  concord  for  the  public  weal, 
while  mildness,  rather  than  severity,  towards  offenders 
marked  their  administration  of  the  laws. 

Such  is  briefly  the  system,  and  such  the  character, 
of  tlie  Pharisee.-!,  as  brought  before  us  by  the  Jewish 
historian  when  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  religious  party. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  much  upon  their  religious  tenets  I 
as  upon  their  political  litjlutnce  that  he  dwells:  and 
herein,  taking  political  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including 
not  onlv  policy  in  the  state,  but  in  the  church,  lit  un- 
doubtedly seizes  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  party.  In  truth  thev  were  not  a  partv  of  thought 
to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  they  were  a  party 
of  action.  Opinions  they  had,  but  opinion  was  mainly 
valuable  to  them  in  the  li-'ht  of  its  present  and  tangible 
results:  and  thu>.  when  \\e  come  to  consider  tin-  Pha- 
risees as  they  appear  before  us  in  the  Co-pels,  \\e  -hall 
see  that  it  is  the  selfishness  and  worldliness  of  their 
[practical,  not  so  much  the  crroncou>ness  of  their  specu- 
lative, spirit,  that  is  mainh  expo.-t.-d  ami  condemned 
by  the-  Redeemer.  It  was  in  this  li-hl.  tln-n.  that 
Josephus  knew  them  and  gloried  in  them.  In  his  eyes 
their  religious  \iews  wen-  their  It  a-t  important  char- 
aett-ri.-tic  :  their  influence  over  men  was  what  mo-t 
adorned  them.  Tin-  I'onner  were  subordinate  to  the 
latt'T.  The  former  miuht  be  opposed  by  otllel1  sects: 
to  the  latter  all  nm.-t  bow.  So  great  was  their  power 
over  the  multitude,  that,  when  thi-y  said  anything 
against  the  kin-  or  the  lii^h  priest,  it  was  immediately 
believed.  The  Sadducees  could  '_;'.iiu  onlv  the  rich. 
But  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  ivfu-ed  to  jnin  them. 
were  the  warm  supporters  of  tin-  Pharisees.  Nay,  tli-- 
influence  of  the  Pharisees  was  such,  that,  when  anv 
Saddiicee  was  placed  in  a  position  of  authority,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  their  notions,  as  otherwise 
the  multitude  would  not  hear  him.  Their  power  over 
women,  in  particular,  was.  ouini;'  to  their  professions 
of  piety,  unbounded:  and  when  Alexandra  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  they  aet|iiired  siieh  dominion  over  her, 
that  all  authority  passed  into  their  hands.  They  ban 
ished  and  recalled;  they  loosed  and  bound  at  their 
pleasure.  They  had  all  (lie  advantages  of  royal  autho- 
rity, while  the  queen  was  left  in  possession  only  of  the 
cares  of  empire.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  reign  of 
Herod,  the  greater  part  of  them  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  that  prince  was  desirous  to 
impose  upon  the  people,  ami  vet  thev  escaped  un- 
punished. Their  numbers,  in  Herod's  time,  were  about 
six  thousand. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Pharisees  as  given  by 
Josephus,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  in  how 
many  particulars  it  corresponds  with  the  notices  of  this 
party  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament. 
or  not  to  find  in  this  correspondence  an  important  tes- 
timony to  the  substantial  accuracy  of  both  accounts. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  we  turn  to  the  latter 
source,  and  more  especially  to  the  words  of  Him 
who  "  knew  what  was  in  man,"  that  we  are  able  to 
form  to  ourselves  at  once  a  correct  and  complete  idea 
of  what  the  Pharisees  had  become  at  the  period  of 
our  Lord's  entrance  upon  his  public  ministry.  Little 
indeed  is  added  there  to  our  knowledge  of  their  more 
speculative  theological  principles.  We  learn  only  that, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  Josephus,  they  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  angels,  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  Ac.  xxiii.  s,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  Messiah, 


Lu.  xvii.  L'ii.  Jt  is  in  their  practical  religious  life,  in  tlie 
nature  of  that  practical  influence  which  they  wielded 
over  the  people,  that  they  are  mainly  brought  before 
us  in  the  Gospels;  and  in  these  respects  they  appear  not 
only  in  striking  contrast  with  that  new  life  which  Christ 
would  implant  in  the  souls  of  men:  but  systematically, 
determinedly,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  every  principle 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Redeemer  to  introduce. 
Let  us  look  at  this  a  little  more  in  detail. 

1.  In  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  it 
was  tin  Saviour's  uivat  effort  to  unfold  the  principles 
which  hail  lain  at  the  bottom  of  that  dispensation,  and, 
carrying  them  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  to 
"fulfil  the  law"  \Tr\iipil-ffai.  Mai.  -,-.  IT,  to  "fulfil."  not.  as 
too  often  supposed  to  mean,  to  "  confirm  "K  Put.  in 
contrast  with  this,  tlie  Pharisees  taught  such  a  servile 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  that  its  remarkable 
character  as  a  pointim.;'  forward  to  soint  thing  higher  than 
its  letter  was  completely  overlooked:  ami  that  its  moral 
precepts,  intended  to  eh  vate  men.  and  to  lead  them  on 
to  the  thought,  of  a  moral  sta-jv  more  glorious  than  that 
at  which  they  tin  u  stood,  were  made  rather  the  instru- 
ments of  contracting  and  debasing  their  ideas  of  mora- 
lity. Thus,  strictly  adhering  to  the  letter.  •'Thou  shall 
not  kill,"  they  regarded  auger  and  all  hasty  passion  as 
legitimate.  Mat.  v  -ji,-j-j  Adhering  with  equal  strictness 
to  the  words,  "Thou  shall  not-  commit  adultery,"  all 
impure  thoughts  and  deeds  which  fell  short  of  this  were 
considered  by  them  to  be  allowable,  M-u  v.  LT,-'-.  And, 
once  more,  aequiesciiiu  in  the  letter.  "  \\  hosoever  shall 
put  awav  his  wife,  let  him  Li'ive  her  a  letter  of  divorce- 
ment." they  so  interpreted  the  precept  that,  if  only  a 
letter  of  divorcement  were  given,  a  wife  might  be  put 
away  for  any  cause  however  trifling,  Mat.  v.  31,32.  Thus. 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was 
misunderstood  by  them.  They  did  not  see  that  it  was 
adapted  to  a  particular  sta^e  in  the  history  of  man: 
that  its  mi  rit  consisted,  not  in  being  perfect,  but  in 
bt  iuu  better  than  what  would  have  existed  without  it: 
and  that  it  contained  in  itself  the  pledge  that  it  must 
one  day  yield,  as  a  system,  to  the  full  evolution  of  those 
principles  at  which  it  aimed,  and  to  which,  from  time 
to  time,  it  ua\e  expression.  When  accordingly  He 
came,  whose  threat  effort  it  was  to  break  through  the 
letter,  in  order  that  he  might  set  free  the  spirit,  which 
the  circumstances  of  men  had  rendered  it  necessary  to 
inclose  and  confine  for  a  season,  tluir  hearts  were 
steeled  from  the  first  against  him.  and  they  attackt  d 
him  as  a  blasphemer  against  the  God  of  Israel  and  his 
law. 

'J.  While  it  was  the  aim  of  Jesus  to  call  men  to  the 
law  of  (iod  itself  as  the  supreme  uuide  of  life,  the 
Pharisees  multiplied  minute  precepts  and  distinctions 
to  such  an  extent,  upon  the  pretence  of  maintaining  it 
intact,  that  the  whole  life  .if  the  Israelite  was  hemmed 
in  and  burdened  on  every  side  by  instructions  so  numer- 
ous and  trifling  that  the  law  was  almost  wholly,  if  not 
wholly,  lost  sight  of.  These  "  traditions,"  as  they  were 
called,  had  long  been  gradually  accumulating.  Their 
object  may  in  the  first  instance  have  been  a  good  one. 
The  law  had  been  given  under  circumstances  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  the  Jewish  people  found 
themselves  more  and  more  placed  as  the  Christian  era 
approached.  The  relations  of  life  had  been  far  simpler; 
the  influence  exerted  over  Israel  by  neighbouring  na- 
tions less  refined;  while  the  national  authorities,  except 
in  times  when  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was  alto- 
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gether  thrown  aside,  had  united  in  keeping  all  admix- 
ture of  foreign  elements  at  a  distance.  That  \\asno 
longer  possible;  and  it  became  almost  necessary  there- 
fore to  oxjihiin  tlir  application  of  the  law  to  the  changed 
and  ever-changing  condition  of  the  people  (tump.  Doilinger. 

(.•livisteiitlnim  mill  Jiiilenthuiii,  p.  7.~>i>>.  Commenting  Upon 
the  law  therefore  was  unavoidable;  and  many  of  the 
comments  Liiven  were  no  doubt  really  what  they  were 
designed  to  be,  "a  fence  to  the  law."  But,  these 
'•fences'1  too  soon  assumed,  as  indeed  it  was  natural 
that,  they  should,  an  importance  superior  to  that  of  the 
law  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  continually 
increasing  in  number,  till  at  last  a  complete  system  of 
casuistry  was  formed,  in  which  the  most  minute  inei-  j 
dents  of  life  were  embraced,  and  which  rendered  the 
very  conception  of  broad  and  general  principles  of  duty 
an  impossibility.  Of  the  trifling  character  of  these 
regulations  innumerable  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Mishna,  but.  as  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  Tal- 
mudical  was  the  same  as  the  Pharisaic  theology,  we 
omit  these,  and  remind  our  readers  only  of  some  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  .New  Testament.1  Such  then 
were  their  washings  before  they  would  cat  bread,  and 
the  special  minuteness  with  which  the  forms  of  this 
washing  were  prescribed;  their  bathing  when  they  re- 
turned from  the  market;  their  washing  of  cups  and 
pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  couches,-  Mar.  vii.  L'-I  ;  such 
were  their  fastings  not  only  at  the  seasons  which  the 
law  proscribed,  but  twice  in  the  week,  Lu  xviii.  12,  on 
Thursday,  when,  according  to  their  tradition,  Closes 
had  ascended  Mount  Sinai,  and  on  Monday,  when  he 
had  come  down  from  it  (F.isemuenper,  Kntdecktus  Jiidentlmm, 
i.  p.  311);  such  were  their  tithings,  not  only  of  the  pro- 
perty which  the  law  provided  should  be  tithed,  but 
even  of  the  most  insignificant  herbs  mint,  and  anise. 
and  cummin,  Mat.  xxiii.  L';;.  eomp.  Lu.  xviii.  r>;  and  such, 
finally,  were  those  minute  and  vexatious  extensions  of  j 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  which  must  have  converted 
God's  gracious  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath's  rest  into  a 
burden  and  a  pain,  Mat.  \ii .  i-i;:;  Mav.iii.i-C:  Lu.  xiii.  10-17,  &c. 
3.  It  was  a  leading  aim  of  the  Redeemer  to  teach 
men  that  true  piety  consisted  not  in  formsr  but  in  sub- 
stance; not  in  outward  observances,  but  in  an  inward 
spirit;  not  in  small  details,  but  in  great  rules  of  life. 
The  whole  system  of  Pharisaic  piety  led  to  exactly  op- 
posite conclusions.  lender  its  influence  ''the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith,"  were 
undervalued  and  neglected.  Mat.  xxiii.  •_'.";  Lu.  xi.  4L';  the 
idea  of  religion  as  that  which  should  have  its  seat  in 
the  heart  disappeared,  Lu.  xi.  38-41;  the  most  sacred  ob- 


1  Tims  •  who  wish  to  see  the  character  of  the  Jewish  traditions 
as  given  in  the  Mishna  will  find  a  large  number  quoted  in  the 
article  ''Pharisees."  in  Smith's  D^'iin,,,/,-:/  of  Hit  Rililr. 

'•'  The  singular  expression  in  Mar.  vii.  :',,  \«.<>  U.Y,  Tjyu,:t,  v^uirai. 
translated  in  our  version,  probably  after  the  Vulgate,  which  seems 
to  have  followed  a  reading  Tvmct,  "except  they  wash  their  hands 
oft,"  is  a  striking  illustration  of  that  minuteness  of  regulations 
to  which  we  had  occasion  to  iefer  a  little  further  back.  The 
true  rendering  is.  '•  except  they  wash  with  the  fist."  and  the 
reference  is  to  the  regulation  which  provided  that  water  should 
be  jxjured  over  the  closed  hands  in  such  a  manner  that,  the 
hands  being  then  elevated,  it  might  flow  down  to  the  elbows, 
after  which  it  was  to  be  poured  a  second  time  over  the  arms,  in 
or  ler  that,  the  hands  being  now  held  down,  it  might  flow  over 
the  fingers  (conip.  Jahn's  Hrb.  Anfitj.  §  ."'20).  We  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  noticing  that  by  the  word  a'/ofy.;,  in  Mar.  vii.  4. 
is  probably  meant  not  what  we  call  "the  market,"  as  if  danger 
of  pollution  peculiarly  existed  there,  but  any  public  assembly. 
The  word  seems  frequently  to  have  this  sense  in  the  Xew  Tes- 
tament (comp.  Fischeri  Prolusiones.  xi.  :.'). 


ligations  were  evaded,  Mar.  vii.  11;  vain  and  trifling 
questions  took  the  place  of  serious  inquiry  into  the 
great  principles  of  duty,  Mat.  xix.  :t,  &c.;  and  even  the 
most  .solemn  truths  were  handled  as  mere  matters  of 
curious  speculation  or  means  to  entrap  an  adversary, 

Mat.  xxii.  3.~>,  &c.;  Lu.  xvii.  I'M,  ic. 

J.  The  lowliness  of  piety  was,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  its 
reality,  but  the  Pharisees  sought  mainly  to  attract  the 
attention  and  to  excite  the  admiration  of  men.  They 
gave  alms  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner;  they  often 
prayed  standing  at  the  corners  of  the  streets;  they  dis- 
figured their  faces  when  they  fasted,  Mat.  vi.  •„',<;,  it;.  To 
draw  attention  to  their  religious  zeal  they  made  broad 
their  phylacteries  and  enlarged  the  borders  of  their 
garments,  Mat.  xxiii.  5.  Blind  to  the  true  glory  of  minis- 
tering to  others  rather  than  beini;  ministered  to,  thcv 
sought  their  glory  in  obtaining  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogues,  the  first  place's  at  the  tables  to  \\hich  they 
were  invited,  greetings  of  honour  in  the  markets,  and 
the  title  of  Rabbi,  liabbi,  Mat.  xxiii.  G;  Lu.  xiv.  r.  \Vhilo 
the  whole  spirit  of  their  religion  was  summed  up,  not 
in  confession  of  sin  and  humility,  but  in  a  proud  self- 
righteousness  at  variance  with  any  true  conception  of 
man's  relation  either  to  (Jod  or  his  fellow- creatures, 
•'(Hid,  1  thank  thee  that  T  am  not  as  other  men  are. 
extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  pub- 
lican," Lu.  xviii.  11. 

5.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  that  with 
such  views  of  the  principles  and  spirit,  of  religion,  its 
practical  graces  should  be  overthrown,  and  it  was  so. 
Christ  inculcated  compassion  for  the  degraded,  help- 
fulness to  the  friendless,  liberality  to  the  poor,  holiness 
of  heart,  universal  love,  a  mind  open  to  the  truth. 
The  Pharisees  regarded  the  degraded  classes  of  soeietv 
as  classes  to  be  shunned,  not  to  be  won  over  to  the 
riu'ht,  Lu.  vii.  3d-,  xv.  2;  xviii.  ii,  and  frowned  from  thun 
such  as  the  Redeemer  would  fain  have  gathered  within 
his  fold,  Jn.  vii.  40.  Instead  of  having  compassion  on 
the  friendless,  they  made  them  a  prey,  Mat.  xxiii.  i:;. 
With  all  their  pretences  to  piety  they  \\ere  in  reality 
avaricious,  sensual,  and  dissolute,  Mat.  xxiii.  2,j;  Jn.  viii.  ?. 
They  looked  with  contempt  upon  every  nation  but 
their  own,  LU.  x.  •-':>.  And.  finally,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  the  dispensation  whose 
truths  they  professed  to  teach,  and  thus  bringing  men 
to  the  Hope  of  Israel,  they  devoted  their  energies  to 
making  converts  to  their  own  narrow  views,  who,  with 
all  the  zeal  of  proselytes,  were  more  exclusive  and  more 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  truth  than  they  were  themselves, 

Mat.  xxiii.  l.'i. 

Well  might  our  Lord  address  tin  m  as  hypocrites,  as 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind:  as  whitod  sepulchres,  as 
graves  that  appear  not,  by  contact  with  which  they 
that  touch  them  are  defiled.  Well  might  he  behold  in 
them  the  very  essence  of  a  religious  system  to  which 
the  truth  that  he  proclaimed  was  utterly  opposed,  of  a 
system  all  the  more  calculated  to  provoke  his  righteous 
indignation  that  it  was  the  entire  perversion  of  what 
had  been  designed  to  prepare  his  way,  but  which  its 
very  defenders  and  teachers  had  now  made  a  hindrance, 
instead  of  a  help,  to  the  purposes  of  his  mission.  Hence, 
too.  the  fact  that  the  whole  labours  of  Christ  may  be 
said  to  have  been  one  constant  protest  against  the 
Pharisees;  while  they,  on  their  part,  were  his  earliest 
and  most  determined  foes,  sparing  no  effort  either  of 
treachery  or  violence  to  overcome  him.  and  never  pans- 
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ing  in  their  enmity  until  they  had  seen  him  nailed  to  ' 
the  cross. 

It  is  this  declension  of  the  Pharisees,  as  \ve  have  now  | 
endeavoured  to  describe  it.  from  what  they  had  origin- 
ally been,  which  forms  the  most  instructive  feature  in 
their  history,  and  the  most  impressive  warnino-  which 
they  afford  to   the  church  of  Christ,      Had   they  been 
at  first  what  they  were  at  last:  or  had  they  deliberately 
proposed  to  themselves  to  become  what  they  became, 
their  history  would  have  been  far  less  fruitful  of  lessons 
than  it  is.      It  is  the   very  fact  that  they  Kuan   with 
being  in  politics  the  patriots,  in  religion  the  orthodox 
of  their  day  (Rouss,  Theol.  Chret.  i>.  T.I  ,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  condition  into  which  they  sunk.  supplic- 
every  aye  of  tile  church  with    the  most  solemn  instruc- 
tion, for  the   tendency   before   which   they  fell   is   ever 
repeating  itself,   even   among   the    follower.-    of  Jesus. 
The  primary  evil,  tin-  Trp&Tov  ^ePSos.  \\idi   which   they 
were  chargeable  was  the  .-ub-titntiou   ,,r   the   letter  for 
the  spirit;   the  elevation  into,  the  essence  of  religion  of 
those  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  in  which  the  kerne] 
of   the  Old    Testament    was    inclosed,   and    which    were 
designed,  in  a  rude  ago  to  protect,  in  a  season  of  pre- 
paration to  shadow  f,,rth,  the  truth:   die   effort   to  pro- 
duce religious  life   from  without  and   not   from   uithi,,, 
ascribing   value    to    die    mere    formal    act,    instead    of 
seeing  that  the  act  it-elf  is   IK. thing   .  xcept  in  so  far  as 
it  flows  from  the  spirit,   is  the  natural   and  free  expres- 
sion of  die  spirit,  and  ha.-   its  importance  in  giving  to 
the  spirit  consistency,  clearness,  and  strength.      Start 
ing  from  such  point-  of  view  the   inevitable  result  was 
the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  self-ri-hteousness.  and,  in  con- 
neetio,,  with  that,  a  multiplication  of  those   forms  and 
ritual   observances    in    whi.-h   such   a   spirit    finds   easy 
gratification.      These   things  attract   the  notice  of  the 
multitude,  become  in  their  .yes  the  symbols  of  a  piety 
higher  than  their  own.  and  separate  those  who  exhibit 
them  into  a  class  who  are  n  garde. I  as  the  authoritative 
expounders    ,,f    rdi-jous    truth    and    the    favourites    ,,t 
heaven.      The    honour    thus    paid    them    immediately 
deepens    tile   tendency    which    had    called    it    forth:    the 
evil  ,.f  the  human  heart,  which,  amidst  all  this  outward- 
ness of  religion,  had  neither  been  understood   nor  con- 
tended  a-ainst.  asserts   its  power:    sinful   passions  !llv 
indulged  and,  to  compensate  for  the    indulgence.,  out- 
ward rites  are  still  more  multiplied,  and   the  perform- 
ance of  them   becomes   stricter   than   ever;    casuistical 
distinctions  arc   introduced,   by  which   the  progress  of 
self-deception  is  made  easier;   tradition.-  are  brought  in 
to  defend  what  it  is  only  too  clear  that  Scripture  would 
condemn:  until,  at  last,   all   true  piety  is  overthrown, 
and  its  profession  degenerates  into  a  hardened  and  un- 
blushing hypocrisy.      |t  ^  n,,t  ili(i(  ,.,,  poss;|jej  perhaps, 
to  find  in  after- ages  of  the  church,  if  it  be  not  in  tin- 
worst  times  of   the  Jesuits,  any   lar-e    party   that   has 
sunk  in  these  respects  so  deeply  as   the    Pharisees  did; 
but  the  same  tendencies  are  to  be  traced  both  in  Rom- 
anism and    Protestantism,    although   developed   in   the 
former  to  a  very  different  point  from   that   which   they 
have  reached   in  the  latter.      We  study  indeed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pharisees  in  vain,  unless  we  rise  from  the 
study  with  the  conviction  that  the  same  evil  exists  in 
every  heart,  and  that   in  the   Pharisee  of  the   days  of 
Christ  each  may  see  what  lie  may  himself  become,  un- 
is  he  hold  fast  the  great  principle  that  true  religion 
is  first   wholly  of  the   heart,   that  Christ's  words  are 
"spirit  and  truth/'  and  that  "in  Christ  Jesus  neither 
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circumcision    availeth    anything 
but  a  new  creature." 

While  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  as 
a  body  were  such  as  has  been  now  described,  it  is  proper 
at  the  same  time  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  not 
wholly  destitute  of  better  traits,  and  that  there   were 
not  a  tew  among  them   who  exhibited   a  higher  spirit. 
|  Xicodemus.  Oamuliel.  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  afford 
illustrations   of   this   more    ingenuous   or  less   bigoted 
class:   vvhile.   in   the   parable  of  the  prodigal  son"  the 
elder  brother  represents    those   in   wln.se  conscientious 
fulfilment  of  what  they  supposed  to  be   right,  however 
accompanied  by  self-congratulation,  ignorance  of  them- 
selves, and  the  hard   unsympathi/in-  spirit  which  is  so 
opposed  to  the  gospel,  our  Lord  did  not  fail  to  recognize 
something  worthy  of  praise.     That  they  often  taught 
important  truth  too  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Jesus 
when    he    said    to    the    multitude    and    to    his    disciples. 
"Tlic  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  -it  in   Moses'  scat;  all 
therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe  that  observe 
and  do:   but  do  not   ye   after  their  works:    for  they  say 

all:1  li( '•"  M"<   xxiii   i-:;.      It   is  true,  indeed,  that  the 

main  point  here  is  the  contrast  between  their  profession 
and  their  practice,  yet  we  arc  warranted  to  infer  that 
they  did  not  fail  to  set  forth  largely  and  justly,  in  their 
!  '-"padty,  the  demand-  of  the  law'  of  C,,d. 
Besides  v,hieh.  even  the  M  i-hna  it-elf  contains  many 
precepts  which,  if  they  can  be  regarded  as  Pharisaic. 
are  marked  by  an  enlightened  and  Cliri-tian  spirit.  It 
us  this  section  of  the  Pharisees,  without  doubt,  \\hich 
affonUd  afterwards  many  converts  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  Ac.  xv.  :, 

Xl"'  '''I"  «e  forgot  thai  tin  greal  apostle  of  the 
s  had  been  in  early  life  one  of  the  Pharisees; 
that  many  of  the  nobler  clem,  nts  of  his  character  had 
loimd  nourishment  amongst  them:  that,  when  he 
"peaks  of  them  in  hi-  defence  before  Agrippa.  he 
<imply  describes  them  as  "the  nio.-t  straitest  sect  of 
our  religion,"  Ac.  xxvi.r,;  and  that,  on  another  occasion, 
when  01,  trial  before  the  council,  "lie  cried  out.  Men 
and  brethren.  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee: 
"f  the  hope  and  r<  surrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in 
question,''  Ac.  xxiii.  n.1  These  better  spirits,  however, 
would  appear  to  have  been  by  far  the  smaller  number 
-f  the  Pharisaic  party,  and  too  few  to  influence  its 
uvneral  spirit,  or  to  save  it  from  the  doom  which  it  so 
powerfully  contributed  to  brin-  upon  ilself  and  the 
nation  which  it  swayed. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Phari.-ecs  after  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church 
little  need  be  said.  Their  opposition  to  the  gospel  con- 
tinued as  ea-er  as  before,  and,  though  they  are  seldom 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that 
opposition  is  frequently  brought  before  us  when  "  the 

Council"^  is  spoken  of.  Ac.lv.  U;  v.  27;  vi.  u;  xxii.  M;  comp. 
.xxiii.  n.  That  "council  "  is  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  the 
seventy-two  doctors  of  which  it  was  composed,  the 
more  influential  part  appears  to  have  consisted  of 


1  We  are  not  to  attribute  the  conduct  ,,f  ,st.  [>,.,„]  j,,  tllis  ]i;ls. 
sage  to  a  nieru  worldly  policy,  -u  hirh  might,  lead  one  on  trial  and 
in  danger  of  his  life  through  fal.-e  accusations,  to  use  a  certain 
measure  of  disingenuousness  in  order  to  save  himself.  He  ap- 
pears here  as  a  Jew,  and  lie  was  a  Jew  who,  as  Midi,  belonged 
to  the  Pharisaic  party.  II is  opposition  to  that  party  was  not 
directed  against  it  as  a  party,  but  against  those  features  of  it 
by  which  it  denied  its  true  character  as  the  professedly  leading 
representative  and  defender  of  the  Old  Testament  faith  (comp 
.Meyer  in  luc.) 
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Pharisees.  We  sec  then  tile  same  spirit  of  enmity  to 
Christian  truth  manifested  l>v  it  as  had  been  displayed 
during  the  life  of  tin  Kedeemcr,  and  the  history  of  J'aul 
before  his  conversion  is  only  a  more  marked  illustration 
than  ordinary  of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  body 
would  have  "  persecuted  the  church  of  God  and  wasted 
it."  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  this  enmity  would 
abate  as  the  infant  church  grew  stronger.  Everything 
that  we  kiio\\  of  human  nature  and  of  religious  bigotry 
leails  to  the  opposiie  conclusion:  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  in  the  terrible  fanaticism  with  which, 
when  Titus  besieged  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  people 
rushed  upon  their  fate,  in  the  unflinching  x.eal  which 
they  displayed,  in  the  desperate  efforts  -which  they 
made  to  avert  the  destruction  which  was  "the  wrath 
come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost,"  and  in  the  awful 
frenzy  with  which  they  sacrificed  themselves  amidst 
their  falling  palaces  and  burning  temple,  the  last  con- 
vulsive outburst  of  Pharisaic  heroism  and  despair. 

|  L<> i  ,•((!,',•' .  —  In  addition  to  the  hisiorirs  <>!'  tin-  .Ir\vi>h  people 
l.y  .Milnuin,  .lost,  ami  Kwuid,  Ligbtfoot's  Ilun't  ll>i>,-iua':  may  IK: 
e-iiei-iaih  ronsiiltrd  «  illi  advantage.  A  good  deal  of  valuable 
hit'ommtion  will  a  No  be  found  in  I'rideaiix'.-  Coiinection,  II.  c  v.. 
ami  a  valuable  rhai>ter  is  devoted  to  tin-  Pharisees  by  Bnieker. 
in  his  //<'.<  Ci'it.  P/nt.  vol.  ii.  ^li-htrv  notices  will  also  be  found 
in  Lanue's  Ltbtil  ftSU,  in  Ne:mdei-'r*  /.•'/•/.  /...<<.  and  in  the  best 
Conunenturies  on  tin;  New  Testament.  ]  [  w.  M.  | 

PHARPHAR,  or  PAKPEK  [-ire,  probably  >•-/•// /(. 
One  of  the  two  chief  rivers  near  Damascus,  coupled 
with  Abana,  •>.  Ki.  v.  !2;  the  1'harphar  being,  as  is  now 
generally  understood,  represented  by  the  An'iij.  and 
the  Abana  by  the  /hintd".  ^See  under  AHANA.) 

PHAR'SITES,  descendants  of    Pharc/,    Nu.  xxvi.  20 

(which  sec). 

PHE'BE.     S,:c  PIKED!-. 

PHENI'CE.  In  two  passages  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  namely.  Ac.  xi.  \'J;  \\ .  o.  this  is  the  English 
form  of  the  (-reek  ^oLvikq,  Pl«i.iilci<i,  the  narrow  sea- 
board region  which  included  the  two  famous-  cities 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  In  another  passage  it  is  given 
Phenlcia,  Ac.  xxi.  2.  The  mode  of  spelling  should,  of 
course,  have  been  uniform;  and  in  all  the  cases  it  .should 
have  been  PHOENICIA  (which  see). 

PiiExreK,  however,  or  PIICEMX  t'I'oi'wif),  as  it  is  in 
the  original,  was  a  town,  with  a  harbour,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  Crete.  When  the  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  sailing  toward  Koine  had  lain  for  some 
time  at  the  Fair  Havens,  another  harbour  on  the  south 
of  Crete,  and  from  the  advanced  state  of  the  season 
apprehensions  of  danger  began  to  lie  entertained,  it 
was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  for  Phenice,  as  a 
safer  place  for  wintering  in,  Ac  xxvii.  IL'.  The  violent  wind 
which 'presently  after  sprung  tip  frustrated  this  pur- 
pose; and  the  only  point  of  interest  which  attaches  to 
Phenice,  in  connection  with  the  sacred  narrative,  is 
where  to  find  a  place  which  fitly  accords  with  the 
description  of  it  as  a  harbour  "commodious  to  winter 
in,'"  and  "looking  toward  the  south-west  and  north- 
west." Several  ancient  writers,  have  noticed  the  place, 
but  not  very  minutely.  P>y  some  it  is  mentioned 
merely  as  a  city  of  Crete.  Strabo,  however,  places  it 
on  the  south  side  of  the  narrow  part  of  Crete,  Amphi- 
malla  lying  on  the  north  (x.  c.  f).  It  is  also  connected  '' 
by  Hierocles  with  the  island  Claiula,  apparently  as  ' 
situated  over  against  it.  P>oth  of  these  descriptions 
seem  to  point  to  the  modern  Lntro  (see  map  given  under 
CRETE),  as  do  very  nearly  the  relative  measurements  j 
of  Ptolemy  (see  Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 


p.  K).  Accordingly  Lutro  is  the  place  fixed  upon  by 
I'ashley  and  by  Smith,  who  have  both  made  careful 
examinations  and  inhumes  on  the  spot.  P.ut  as  the 
harbour  looks  generally  toward  the  south-east,  a  diffi- 
culty arises  as  to  that  part  of  St.  Luke's  description 
which  appears,  to  make  it  point  almost  in  the  opposite 
direction.  His  expression  is  fiXfTrovra  Kara  A(/3a  Kat 
i;ara  Xayjoc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  AiY  (Lips) 
means  the  African  or  south-west  wind,  and  Corns,  or 
Caurus,  the  north- west.  And  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Smith,  and  is  concurred  iu  by  Alford,  that  the  rendering 
should  lie.  not  "looking  toward."  but  "looking  down 
the  south-west  and  north-west  winds;"  that  is.  point'ini; 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  these  winds,  or  looking 
north-east  and  south-east.  Hut  this  can  scarcely  lie 
said  to  be  a  very  natural  explanation,  as  we  are  not 
aceu.-toni(  d  to  s|nak  of  a  place  lying  in  the  course  of 
or  down  a  wind.  This  natural  import  of  the  text  is 
well  expressed  by  .Meyer:  "The  harbour  formed  such  a 
curve,  that  one  shore  stretched  away  to\\ard  the  north- 
west, and  another  toward  the  south-west."  Even  still 
the  harbour  presents  a  very  curved  or  circular  appear- 
ance; and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries  various  change's  may  have  taken  place  to 
render  the  description  less  strictly  applicable  no\\  than 
it  was  formerly.  lint  the  description  as  applied  to 
Lutro  is  certainly  perplexing,  and  a  more  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  locality  seems  still  needed. 

PHI'COL  [according  to  (iesenius,  the  mr»t(/<  of  «//]. 
The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  the  Abimelcch  who 
was  king  of  Gerar  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
(ie.  xxi.  2-J;  xxvi.  iO.  Of  the  personal  character  of  Phieol 
nothing  is  said;  he  appears  only  as  the  representative 
and  agent  of  his  master. 

PHILADELPHIA.  A  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Murders  of  Phrygia  and  Eydia,  now  called  Alia  Shehr; 
-\.  lat.  :'^  25';  E.  Ion.  40=  42'.  This  city  derives  its 
name  from  Attains  Philadelphia,  king  of  Pergamos, 
who  built  it  to  serve  as  an  emporium  for  the  produc- 
tions, especially  the  wines,  of  the  Katakekaumene. 
Philadelphia  is  situated  on  the  extreme  slopes  of  Mount 
Tinolus,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  to  the  south  of 
a  river  now  called  Inighioul-Su;  which,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  is  the  ancient  Cogamos,  and  which 
falls  into  the  Hermus  a  little  above  Sardis.  The  situ- 
ation of  Philadelphia  is  highly  picturesque,  especially 
when  viewed  from  the  north-east;  for  it  is  principally 
built  on  four  or  five  hills,  extremely  regular  in  figure, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  truncated  pyramids.  At 
the  back  of  these,  which  are  all  of  nearly  the  same 
height,  rise  the  lofty  ridges  of  Tinolus;  and  though  the 
country  around  is  barren  and  desolate,  the  city  itself 
is  wanting  neither  in  wood  nor  verdure.  The  climate 
of  Philadelphia  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  It  is  elevated 
(.)ij'2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  open  to  the 
salutary  breezes  from  the  Katakekaumene — a  wild 
desert  tract  of  highly  volcanic  country  extending 
as  far  to  the  east  as  Peltie.  This  district  is  even  yet 
famous  for  the  growth  of  the  vine,  which  delights  in  a 
light  sandy  soil;  and  though  incapable  of  extensive 
cultivation,  has  a  few  fertile  oases.  Close  to  Phil- 
adelphia the  soil  is  rich,  and  fruits  as  well  as  corn  are 
abundant.  The  Cogamos  abounds  in  fresh-water 
turtle,  which  are  considered  delicacies,  and  highly 
prized  accordingly. 

The  modern  town  is  ill  built  and  dirty.  It  contains 
nearly  15,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  3000  are 
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Greek  Christiana.  It  has  been  several  times  destroyed  i  to  by  tin;  inhabitants  is  the  building-  in  question. 
by  earthquakes,  easily  accounted  for  by  the  vicinity  '  These  latter  ground  their  belief  on  the  circumstance 
of  the  Katakekaumene.  The  ancient  walls  are  partly  that  a  single  pillar  supporting  a  p..rti..n  of  the  roof  i, 
standing  and  partly  in  ruins;  but  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  !  as  they  imagine,  alluded  to  in  the  message  of  the 

Spirit:  "Him  that  o\ eivometh 
will  1  make  a  pillar  in  tin-  temple 
of  inv  (-I'd.  and  he  .--hall  no  more 
go  nut:  and  I  will  write  upon  him 
the  name  of  my  Cod.  and  tip 
name  of  tlie  city  of  my  Cod."  !:<• 
iii.  11'  This  last  clause  fully  ex- 
plains the  meaning  given  to  the 
Turkish  name  ..f  tin-  city  by 
modern  commentators. 

It  i>  b.  lieved  that,  the  Christian 
inhabitant-;  of  Philadelphia  are  on 
the  increase.  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  (  ireck  hi-hop.  and  the  last 
iiieuiiibont  of  the  si  c  iliil  nnii-h  t. 

-pl'ead     anioll--     his   clerjy    a    desilc 

for  th'-olo'/ical  leamiti'j:  but  edu 

e.lt  i'  'II    i-    ill    a    V'T\    lo\\    state.    and 

Mr.  \rundel  states  that  the  cliil- 
divn  had  been  allowed  to  tear  up 
some  ancient  cojiies  of  the  ( Jospels 
There  \\as  a  -vna^o^ue  oi 
helleni/.in-  Jews  at  1'hilad.  Iphia 

circuit    which    thev    once    inclo-ed.    and    within    which  in  tin    time  of   tile  apostles      a    circumstance   to   b,     .  v 

are  to   be   found    innumerable   lY.igments  uf   pillars  and  peeted,    when    we    recollect    that    . \ntiochus    the   Creal 

other  remains  of  untiquiu.      The  revenues  of  the  city  introdur,  d     into     Phrvja    two    thousand    families    ol 

depend  on   its  corn,  eotton,  and   tobacco.      The  cotton  .lews:    removing    them    from     P.ahylon    and     .Mesopo- 

grows   in   small   p  .d-  about    tin    size  of   a' medlar,  and  tamia.  f.,r  the   purpose  of  counteracting  the  sedition* 

not  u  id  ike  it  in  t'..rm.  temper  of  the   Phrygians;  and  that   lie  gave  them  land- 

Philadelphia    i-   chi.tiy    interesting    to   the   ('hri-tian  and   provisions,    and  exempted    tin  in   from    tnxes     Jose 

student    as    one    of    the    seven    churehe-    to    which    the  ,  in;-.  Am    hi.   xii   r-,p  ::.-<-,-!    P. 

Holy  .•>],:, -it    sent   epistles    bv  the  pen  of   St.  .lolm.  ami  An  attempt  ha-  be.  n  made  to  show  that  the  ancient 

esperiallv  as   being   one  of    the   two  whose  epistle   eon  Philadelphia    was    not     the    modem     Alia    Shehr.     but 

tained     no    admixture    of    ivpi f      Smyrna    being    the  a    place    called     by     Herodotus    Callatehus.     near    the 

other.  Th,  re  is  a  general  but  mi-tak<n  notion,  pro  Meander:  but  the  attribution  U  not  consistent,  and  the 
bahlv  ari.-ing  out  of  this  circunistan<  e.  that  the  city  i-  inhabitant-  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  faithful  te 
regard"  d,  even  at  the  piv.-clit  time,  a-  pail  ieulai  1  v  the  old  site  in  .-pit.e  of  innunieiable  i  art  hqiiakes.  and 
saered,  and  that  the  Turks  have  <_d\  en  to  it  the  name  probably  on  account  of  the  trade  and  other  advan 
of  Allah  She),,  r,  "thc'city  of  <  iod."  This  is  entirely  an  tages  which  th.-y  derived  from  their  vicinitx  to  the 
error,  ori^inatim:  in  a  mistake  a-  to  the  meaning  of  Kataki-kauinciie.  [n.e  ,| 
the  name.  It  is  not  Allah  Shehr.  but  Ala  Shehr.  or  PHILE'MON.  A  Christian  of  (  ulossa-,  to  whom 
All.i  Shehr.  "the  be.uitifu!  city  :"  and  it,  is  quite  certain  Paul  addivoed  {}„'  epistle  that  passes  under  the  name, 
that  the  Turks  m  ither  do  at  the  pivs.  nt  time,  nor  ever  The  hypothesis  of  \Vies.-ler.  that,  he  was  an  inhabitant 
did.  entertain  anv  vein  ration  for  the  place.  The  his  of  Laodicea.  is  untenable:  resting,  as  it  doc-,  upon 
torv  of  Philadelphia  is  eventful.  It-  inhabitants  wviv  another  untenable  one  viz.  that,  the  "epistle  I  mm 
of  Macedonian  origin,  and  they  seem  to  have  main-  Laodicea,"  mentioned  < 'oh  iv.  M,  is  our  present  one  ti 
tained  for  manv  c'-nturies  the  warlike  customs  of  their  Philemon.  Against  it  the  eircunistaliecfi  seem  eon- 
ancestors.  They  alone  among  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  elusive,  that  both  Archippus.  whom  Paul  includes  in 
Minor  refused  to  open  the  gat<  s  of  their  city  to  the  the  salutation  at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle  to 
conquering  armies  of  Paja/.et;  and  it  was  only  by  the  Philemon,  and  Onesimus.  the  subject  of  the  epistle, 
active  aid  of  the  Py/antine  emperor,  that  the  town  belonged  to  Coloss;e.  I'liile  «;Col.  iv.  U.  Philemon  seems 
wasat  lenuth  r.-ducc  d.  Furious  at  the  resistance  which  to  have  been  a  person  of  consideration,  possessing  :; 
he  had  met  with.  I'.aja/.et  put  to  death  the  defenders  household  of  slaves.  ;lnd  able  to  exercise  a  liberal  1ms- 
of  the  city,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  besides.  There  pitality  towards  the  poorer  members  of  the  church, 
are  some  interesting  remains  of  ancient  Christian  times  l'hilo.7.  His  disposition  and  character  appear,  through- 
in  Philadelphia:  among  ot'uers  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  out  the  epistle,  in  a  pleasing  light.  Paul  was  his 
a  church  built  of  stone,  with  arches  of  brick  on  the  spiritual  father,  rhilo.  l:i;  but  under  what  circuni 
top;  which  when  perfect  must  have  been  a  magniruent  stances  they  first  became  acquainted,  does  not  appear. 
structure,  and  probably  dating  from  the  time  of  Theo-  That  the  apostle  never  visited  ( 'olossa-  in  person  ap- 
dosius.  This  some  among  the  modern  Christians  assert  pears  the  most  natural  conclusion  from  Col.  ii.  1:  hit 
to  have  been  the  very  building  in  which  the  church  we  read  that  during  his  lengthened  sojourn  at  Kphesiis. 
addressed  by  the  Spirit  through  St.  John  assembled,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  visitors  from  all 
Others  contend  that  the  principal  church  now  resorted  parts  of  Asia,  Ac.  xiv  in,  and  one  of  these  may  havo 
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been  Philemon.  There  exists  ;i  legendary  tradition  of 
his  having  been  bishop  of  Colossjc  (.\i>ost.  Constit.  vii.  .|i>), 
but  it  is  of  no  historical  value.  [K.  A.  I..J 

PHILEMON.  EPISTLE  TO.  One  of  those  writ- 
ten during  the  first  [Ionian  captivity  (sec- art.  on  Epist.  to 
Coloss.),  and  probably  A.I).  <i'J. 

CrCiiHtnciicxx.— -Express  references  to  this  epistle  do 
not  occur  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  probably  on 
account  of  its  private  and  personal  character.  The 
expression  ovai^v  i'/j.uv  ("  Let  me  have  joy  ot  tliee, 
i'lule.  -2(>,  Kn^lish  Version)  occurs  three  times  in  the 
extant  epistles  of  Ignatius  (Ad  KpliLS.  c.  2;  Ad  Magi.es.  c.  V-'; 
Ad  I'olyi-irp,  o.  (i);  and  this  has  been  regarded  as  a  re- 
miniscence from  our  epistle,  but  perhaps  on  insufficient 
-•rounds.  The  first  writer  who  alludes  to  it  is  Tertul- 
lian:  who  expresses  surprise  that  Marcion,  while  re- 
jecting the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  should  have 
admitted  as  genuine  "the  short  epistle  addressed  to 
an  individual:"  meaning,  without  doubt,  by  "the 
short  epistle,"  that  to  Philemon  (Adv.  Mai-don,  1. :.,  c.  -I1-'). 
l-'or  Kpiphanius  informs  us  thei-cs.  12,  <>)  that  among  tin- 
ten  epistles  of  Paul  admitted  by  .Marcion.  that  to 
Philemon  had  a  place.  By  Origen  it  is  quoted  by 
name  (Hoinil.  in  Jorem.  in);  find  Jerome  receives  it  ''as 
attributed  by  all  the  churches  to  the  apostle  Paul" 
(Comment,  in  K\i.  ad  1'liil.  1'r.nemV  Among  the  earlier 
catalogues,  it  occupies  a  place  in  that  very  ancienl 
document,  the  M 'uratorian  fragment:  and  it  is  expivssly 
namod  in  the  catalogues  of  Athanasius  (Kpist.  xxxix.), 
of  .Jerome  (Kpist.  ii.  ad  i'aulin.),  and  of  the  council  of 
Laodicea  (A.I).  804j.  and  the  third  Carthaginian  coun- 
cil u.i>.  397). 

The  judgment  of  antiquity  lias  boon  almost  univer- 
*ally  acquiesced  in  by  the  church.  The  exceptions  are 
Paulus  and  Bam1  of  Tiibingen,  who  profess  to  find 
difficulties  in  the  style  and  in  the  contents.  But  their 
criticism  is  purely  subjective:  founded  on  \\hat  they 
consider  "  unpauline"  expressions,  and  awat;  \ey6fjieva. 
As  ngards  the  latter  objection— one  which  the  Tiihin- 
o'eii  critic  is  perpetually  urging — we  may  ask,  \\  hy 
should  an  author  lie  supposed  to  have  exhausted  his 
stock  of  words  and  idioms  in  the  few  epistles  admitted 
to  be  genuine  ' 

Content*. — Onesiinus.  a  slave  of  Philemon's,  escaped 
from  his  master,  and  took  refuge  in  Pome.  Here  he 
was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  Paul;  who. 
unwilling  to  detain  him  without  his  former  master's 
consent,  sent  him  back  to  Philemon  with  this  com- 
mendatory letter.  It  lias  always  been  admired  as  a 
model  of  graceful  and  delicate  pleading.  After  allud- 
ing to  Philemon's  well-earned  reputation  for  Christian 
liberality  and  Christian  love,  he  bespeaks  the  exercise 
of  these  graces  in  behalf  of  Onesiinus.  who  was  now 
returning,  a  slave  indeed  according  to  human  law,  but 
also  a  "brother  beloved,"'  an  heir  of  the  same  hope 
which  inspired  Philemon  himself.  "Who  could  resist 
such  an  application  from  "Paul  the  aged,  and  in 
bonds,"  ver.  it;  the  spiritual  father,  too,  of  his  corre- 
spondent!  vcr.  19.  We  may  be  sure  that  Philemon  was. 
as  the  apostle  anticipates,  ver.  21 ,  ready  to  do  more  than 
he  was  asked,  and  received  Onesiinus  back  to  favour 
and  confidence. 

The  following  letter  of  Pliny  to  Sabinianus,  on  a 
somewhat  similar  occasion,  has  been  often  compared 
with  the  epistle  to  Philemon :  "  Bene  fecisti  quod 
libertum  aliquando  tibi  carum,  reducentibus  epistolis 
meis,  in  domum,  in  animum  recepisti.  Juvabit  hoc  te; 


certe  juvat:  primum  quod  te  talcin  video  ut  in  ira 
regi  possis;  deiude  quod  tantnm  mihi  tribuis,  ut  vel 
auctoritati  mea-  pareas.  vel  precibus  indulgeas.  Igitur 
et  laudo  et  gratias  ago  :  shun]  in  posterum  moneo  ut 
te,  erroribns  tuorum,  et*i  non  fuerit  qui  depreeetur, 
placal)ilem  pnestes.  \'ale."  The  reader  will  probably 
assign  the  palm  of  terseness  to  this  letter,  and  that  of 
pathos  to  the  epistle  to  Philemon.  |K.  A.  I..] 

PHILETUS.      A  person   coupled    with    Hymeneus 
by  St.   Paul,  '2  Ti.  ii.  17,  as   broaching  erroneous  doctrines 
in  the  church,  probably  of  Kphesus,   esjiecially  on   the 
subject  of  the   resurrection.      For   the  class  of   errors 
i  referred  to,  see  under  1 1  VM  KNF.rs. 

PHILIP  THE  APOSTLE  |Or.  <Jn\i7T7ros|  was  one 
of  the  earliest  disciples  of  our  Lord.      Our  information 
|  regarding  him  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the 
(Gospel  of  John;  which  narrates  not  only  his  first  call- 
ing, but  also  various  traits  of  his  subsequent  intercourse 
with  Jesus.      He  was  a  native  of,    or  at  least  at  the 
time  of  his  calling  a  resident  in,  Bethsaida.  the  city  of 
Andrew  and    Peter.   Jn.  i.  4r,.      He  is   the  only  apostle, 
bearing  a  name  certainly  of  Creek  origin,  though  that 
of   Andrew   (with  whom    Philip  is.  as  we  shall  see,  on 
several  occasions  closely  associated)  may  most  probably 
be  regarded  as  also  of  Creek  derivation.      How  Philip 
came  to  receive  this  name  we  do  not  know:  but  it  was 
no  uncommon  one   in   the    East.       Ho   seems  to  have 
been,  like  Andrew  and  John,  prepared  by  the  ministry 
of  the   Ba.ptist  to  expect  the  coming  of  the  Messiah: 
and   it   has   been   suggested   that  he.   like    I'eter,   may 
have  owed   to  the   zeal  of  Andrew  the  first  intimation 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  I'ound  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
But  the  sacred   narrative    makes   no   mention  of   any 
such  medium:    it  rather  presents  the  finding  and  call- 
ing of  Philip  as  the  work  of  the  Saviour  himself:  "The 
dav  following  Jesus  would  (wished,  or  was  about,  to1) 
go  forth  into  Oalilee.  and  iindeth  Philip,  and  saith  unto 
him,    Follow  me."      Philip  was  the  first  who  was  thus 
directly   called,    and   he  no  sooner   complied   -.\ith  the 
summons  of  the  new  Master  and  recognized  his  claims, 
than  he  hastened  to  make  him  further  known.      For 
the  Evangelist,  without  pausing  to  mention  that  the 
call   was   obeyed,    immediately    shows    us    Philip    an- 
nouncing  to    Nathanael    the   good  news   that  lie   had 
found  the  Messiah  of  whom   Moses  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets  testified;  .and  inviting  him.. in  answer  to  the 
doubt  whether  any  good  thing  could  issue  from  Naza- 
reth, to  "Come  and  see."      Nathanael  was  of  Cana  in 
Ualilee.   .In.  xxi.  2:   and  the  meeting  between  him  and 
Philip  probably  took   place  in  its  vicinity.      The  cir- 
cumstance that  Nathanael.  whose  calling  is  thus  noticed 
along  with  that  of  others  who  became  apostles,  is  not 
included   under  that  name  in  the  apostolic  lists,   has 
induced  a  very  general  opinion  (which,  however,  is  but 
a  probable  conjecture)  that  he  is  to  be  identified  with 
Bartholomew:   whose  name  does  appear  in   the  list  of 
the  apostles,   and   is.  in   the  three  lists  given  by  the 
Evangelists,  closely  associated  with  that  of  Philip.     In 
all  the  lists  the  name  of  Philip  stands  as  the  fifth,  prc- 
!  ceded  only  by  the  pairs  of  brethren,   Peter  and  An- 
drew.   James  and  John.       Similar  is   his   position   in 
'  the  Evangelic  history.      Inferior  in  prominence  to  the 
apostles  of  the  first  group,  he  comes  into  view  perhaps 
as  frequently  as  any  of  the  others,  although  the  facts 
recorded  of   him   are    not    so    characteristic    as    those 
recorded  of  Thomas.     The  account  of  Clemens  Alex- 
|  andrinus  (Strom.  Hi.  4\  which  represents  him  as  having 
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been  the  disciple  who  said  to  Christ,  "Suffer  me  first  ! 
to  go  and  bury  my  father,"  Mat.  viii.  ±2,  seems  inconsis- 
tent with  the  fact  of  his  earlier  calling.  It  is  to 
Philip  that  our  Lord,  when  about  miraculously  to  feed 
the  multitude,  Jn.  vi. 5,  addresses  the  question,  "  V\  hence 
shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat '"  ISengel  .sup- 
poses the  question  to  be  put  to  Philip,  because  he  had 
the  charge  of  providing  supplies  for  the  twelve;  but 
this  is  improbable,  for  we  learn  elsewhere  that  Judas 
kept  the  common  purse.  The  Evangelist  himself  states 
that  Christ  said  this  to  prove  him.  but  does  not  indi- 
cate why  it  was  that  Philip  was  selected  to  be  so  put 
to  the  proof.  All  that  we  can  <ay  is.  with  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia,  that  "Jesus  knew  those  of  his  disciples 
who  stood  most  in  need  of  further  instruction."  Philip's 
reply  sufficiently  indicates  his  astonishment  and  per- 
plexity: "T\vo  hundred  pennyworth  <I<  n«i-!ii*  about 
eight  pence,  of  bread  i-  not  sufficient  for  them,  that 
every  one  of  them  may  take  a  little."  The  most 
remarkable  circum-tunce  relating  to  Philip  i-  perhap- 
his  part  in  tin-  introduction  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus, 
Jn.  xii.  i'".  Soni"  (  Jreeks  not  Greek-speaking  Jew.-, 
still  less  [Hire  heathens,  a-  some  ha\e  -upposrl|.  but  in 
all  likelihood  proselytes  had  come  up  to  the  feast  of 
the  passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  de.-iivd  to  see  Jesus. 
Attracted  to  I'hilip  probably  by  hi.-  Greek  name,  they 
made  known  to  him  their  \\idi.  I'hilip.  unwilling 
under  circumstances  >o  novel  and  peculiar  to  act 
solely  on  his  own  responsibility,  "  cometh  and  telleth 
Andrew."  who  like  liim-elf  belonged  to  l',ith-aida. 
and  whose  name  seems  also  sii^ge.-ti\'e  of  some  Grei  k 
associations;  "and  again  Andrew  and  I'hilip  tell 
Jesus;"  so  that  Andrew  appeal's  to  take  the  more 
prominent  part.  The  only  other  mention  of  I'hilip 
occurs  at  Jn.  xiv.  N.  Jesus  had  said:  "If  \e  had 
known  me,  ye  should  have  known  mv  Father  also;  and 
from  henceforth  ye  know  him.  and  have  seen  him." 
I'hilip  failed  rightly  to  apprehend  the  nnaningof  th<-e 
words  of  the  Master  as  to  tin-  revelation  of  the  Father 
in  him  and  by  him:  but  the  Saviour's  expression,  "ye 
have  seen  him."  suggests  to  I'hilip  the  wish  which  is 
no  sooner  felt  than  it  is  uttered-  that  the  apostles 
might  be  permitted  to  have  some  outward  manitV-ta- 
tion  of  the  Father's  presence,  some  Mich  vision  of  the 
divine  glory  as  Mo-.-s  ],ad  de-hvd.  Kx.  \x\iii.  1-,  and  as 
Malachi  seemed  to  promise.  Mai  iii  l.  "  I'hilip  -aith 
unto  him.  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  -uffic.  th 
us"  a  request  which  drew  forth  from  Jesus  the  ex- 
postulation of  sadness  and  surpri-e  .  "  Have  I  been  so 
long  time  with  you.  and  yet  ha.-t  thou  not  known  me. 
I'hilip  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father: 
and  how  sayest  thou  tln/i.  Show  us  the  Father'  !'.<•- 
lievest  thou  not  that  1  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me:"  These  traits,  slight  as  they  arc.  seem 
to  indicate  in  Philip  a  character  full  of  simplicity,  can- 
dour, and  modesty,  somewhat  slow  to  apprehend  the 
higher  aspects  of  the  Saviour's  person  and  woik,  but 
humble,  and  earnest,  and  ready  to  receive  in  all  meek- 
ness the  instruction  which  the  Master  might  impart. 

Respecting  the  subsequent  life  and  apostolic  labours 
of  Philip  the  sacred  volume  is  silent,  and  the  accounts 
of  tradition  are  vague  and  little  reliable.  According  to 
one  legend  he  preached  the  gospel  in  Scythia;  while 
other  and  somewhat  better  authorities  state  that  he 
preached  in  Phrygia  (Theodoret  on  Ps.  cxvi  i,  and  died  at 
Hierapolis  (Polyerates  in  Euseb.  II.  E.  iii.  31).  The  further 
statements  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Clemens  Alex-  j 


andrinus  and  Polycrates,  that  the  apostle  Philip  was 
married  and  had  several  daughters,  appear  to  rest  on 
some  confusion  between  the  apostle  and  Philip  the 
evangelist.  Various  apocryphal  writings  ran  in  his 
name.  Epiphanius  (x\vi.  i:;)  mentions  a  Gospel  of 
Philip  as  in  use  among  the  Gnostics;  and  portions  of 
works  professing  to  narrate  the  labours  and  experi- 
ences of  Philip,  but  obviously  of  a  legendary  character, 
entitled  A.-t,i  Mill,;,,;  and  Act  a  Plnlippi'in  IhllaJ,, 
are  include. 1  by  Tischeiidorf  ill  his  Afta  A]w.<t<>l«riim 
.\jiinTi//Ji'i.  \  w.  p.  n.] 

PHILIP  THE  EVANGELIST  is  commonly  so 
designated  by  \\ay  of  distinction  from  I'hilip  the 
apostle.  The  appellation  is  d--rivid  from  Ac.  \xi.. 
where  it  is  expressly  stated  that  when  Paul  and  his 
companions  (among  \\hom  was  Luke,  for  the  narrative 
runs  partly  in  the  fir.-t  person  arrived  at  Ca-sarea  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem,  tiny  "entered  into  the  house 
of  Philip  the  evangelist,  which  \\as  one  of  the  seven 
(Tof  '  <''(!•.-  f  \((TTOr  roe  erros  <\  r^'i'  <7rru>,  and  abode 
uitli  him."  vi- r  s,  ''tarrying  there  manv  days."  \vr  11. 
The  evangelist  i-  thus  idi-nt  iti-  d  \\ith  the  I'hilip  who 
i-  mentioned  in  Ac.  \i.  as  one  of  the  seven  ni'-n  \\ell 
alt. -ted.  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  \\isdom.  who 
were  nominated  by  the  church,  a!  the  request  of  the 
apostles,  to  attend  to  the  daily  ministration  of  food 
and  alms.  In  that  chapter  his  name  is  placed  ne\t  to 
that  of  Stephen,  as  the  second  on  \\honi  the  choice  of 
the1  church  fell  for  this  important  and.  under  the  cir- 
eum-tance.-.  delicate  tru--t.  The  i,i-titulion  of  tin- 
new  otliee  ai'o-i-  out  of  a  complaint  on  the  pan  of  the 

Hellenists,  or  (  .reek  -  speaking  Je\vs.  among  tile  dis- 
ciple, ,-ej-ain>t  the  Hebrews,  or  those  who  retained  their 

Arama-an  tongue,  that  the  \\idows  of  the  former  \\>  re 
neglected  in  the  i  la  ily  d  i  --t  ri  but ion  ;  and  as  the  names 
of  t  he  .-even  arc  all  of  ( -reek  orijin.  it  has  been  assumed, 
not  \\ithout  probability,  that  they  all  belonged  to  the 

lli-!leiii-t    party  \\  ho  considered  themselves  aggrieved. 

It    is    to    be   obser\ed.    however,    that    while  the   name 

I'hilip  points  to  some  sort  of  connection  with  Greeks, 
and  nio>t  probably  denotes  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  it  bv  no 
means  necessarily  implii  s  that  he  \\a-  so.  the  same- 
name  having  bi  en  borne  by  I'hilip  of  IVt  hstida,  the 
apostle.  All  that  we  can  legitimately  infer  trom  the 
sacred  narrative  is.  that  he  held  a  hi'_di  place  in  the 
e-timation  of  the  diseiph  s.  and  that  lie  rec,  i\ ,  d  t  heir 
implicit  conlideiice  as  an  impartial  administrator  of  the 
church's  bounty.  It  has  been  often  assumed  that  the 
otliee  to  which  I'hilip  and  his  colleagues  were  called 
was  the  subsequent  diacoiiate;  but  as  the  seven  are 
nowhere  styled  deacons  in  Scripture,  and  their  duties 
appear  to  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  peculiar  and 
temporary  character,  that  assumption  seems  doubtful 
(*t'(  l>K.\rc»0.  Me  this  as  it  may,  their  functions  were 
bv  no  means  confined  to  the  "service  of  tables."  Eor, 
as  we  find  Stephen  speaking  with  a  wisdom  and  power 
of  the  Spirit  which  his  adversaries  could  not  resist,  and 
testifying  to  the  gospel  with  a  x.eal  which  made  him 
the  first  Christian  martyr,  so  we  find  Philip,  when  the 
persecution  which  ensued  scattered  the  church  and 
thereby  suspended  his  administrative  functions  at  Jeru- 
salem, betaking  himself  with  eminent  success  to  the 
work  of  an  evangelist.  It  has  been  well  observed  by 
Lange,  that  as  Stephen  was  the  precursor  of  St.  Paul 
in  unfolding  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
Philip  was  the  forerunner  of  that  great  apostle  in  the 
missionary  x.eal  which  diffused  the  gospel  beyond  the 
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narrow  bound:- 
constituted  tlit 
church  markei 

and    prophet-   i 


do   not   know   what 
precise  distinction  which  in  the  early 
off  the   evangelists   from    the   apostles 
ni  the  one  hand,   find  the  pastors  and 
the  other,  from  whom  they  are  discrimin- 


ated  in    Kph.  iv.   11;    hut   it   seems  obvious,    liotli  fr< 


PHILIPI'I 

him  residing  nearly  twenty  years  later,  when  St.  Paul 
came  to  ('yosarea  on  his  last  journey  from  (ireece  to 
Jerusalem.  Whether  he  had  remained  then 


the  meaning  of  the  term   itself,  and    fn 


e  persons 


all  the  interval  we  know  not:  but  if  he  continued,  as 
we  may  well  suppose,  his  evangelistic  work,  (Vesarea 
afforded  a  varied  field  for  his  labours;  for  it  was  the 
chief-  residence  of  the  Roman  governor,  a  great  mili- 
tary station,  a  flourishing  seaport  forming  the  principal 


preaching  from  place  to  place  the  ;  means  of   communication  het 


glad    tidings  of  the  salvation  that  had  conic 


I', 


hrist.      Oentilo    world,    and 


t!, 


and  having  their  work  confirmed,  and  the  churches  of 


strangers,  and  the  resort  of  a  constantly  shifting  popu 


lation. 


city 

of  Samaria"  to  which  Philip  went  down.  .Most  pro- 
bably it  was  the  capital.  1 1  is  preaching  was  accom- 
panied by  many  signs  and  wonders,  and  was  received 
with  great  joy,  Ac  viii.  0-8.  Xot  only  were  the  Samaritan?- 


(•rates,    according  to   \\hich  two   ^ 

and    were    buried    a,t    Hierapolis; 

<  'lenient  of  Alexandria,  according  to  which  some 

daughters  wen;  subsequently  married.      Hut   th 


His  house  was  doubtless  well  known  to  th., 
Christian  visitors  of  Ca-sarea.  There  St.  Paul  and  his 
EVAXGEUST).  Such  at  least  was  the  character  of  associates  took  up  their  temporary  abode,  and  received 
Philip's  labours.  He  boldly  proclaimed  Christ  to  the  the  visit  of  Agabus  the  prophet  'from  Jerusalem.  St. 
Samaritans,  with  whom  the  Jews  refused  to  hold  any  '  Luke  adds  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  "he  had 
intercourse;  and  he  did  so  with  signal  success.  The  !  four  daughters,  virgins,  who  prophesied."  Kuscbius 
sacred  narrative  leaves  it  uncertain  what  was  the  "city  !  (II.  K.  iii.  :«),.•!!)  preserves  a  traditional  account  from  Polv 

ilil   in  virginity 
another    from 
of  the 
tradi- 

ivseued  from  the  spell  of  the  sorceries  of  Simon  Magus,  tions  \\hich  he  gives  appear  scarcely  consistent,  and  he 
which  had  previously  been  for  a  time  all  powerful,  but  seems  to  have  confounded  to  some  extent  Philip  the 
Simon  himself  was  so  mightily  impressed  by  the  evi  evangelist  with  Philip  the  apostle.  Of  the  evangelist's 
deuces  of  a  power  superior  to  his  own  as  to  believe  and  subsequent  history  wo  have  no  definite  information, 
be  baptized,  although  the  impurity  of  his  motives  in  According  to  one  account  he  ended  his  life  at  Csesarea: 
doing  so  was  subsequently  unmasked,  Ac.  viii.  9,  &c.  (set  according  to  another  he  became  bishop  of  Tralles  in 
SiMoxV  The  Samaritan  work  of  Philip  was  confirmed  ('aria,  and  died  there.  [w.  i>.  n.| 

by  the  bestowal  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  through  the  PHILIP'PI.  A  city  of  proconsular  Macedonia,  but 
apostles  Peter  and  John,  who  were  sent  down  from  ;  properly  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Thrace:  memorable 
Jerusalem.  Meanwhile  a  fresh  field  was  opened  for  |  as  the  first  city  of  Europe  where  the  gospel  was  preached 
his  ministry  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  An  angel  of  the  by  St.  Paul,  Ac.  xvi.  12,  whose  labours  resulted  in  the 
Lord  directed  him  to  proceed  to  the  desert  road  that  '  establishment  of  a  flourishing  Christian  church.  (Se( 


went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Caza  (xi  f  (,'A/A).  where 
he  found  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  the  chamberlain  or 
treasurer  of  queen  Candace  (which  see),  returning 


PillUI'l'JAXS.    EPISTLK  TO.) 

'^ifr. — Philippi  was  situated  about  ten  miles  inland, 
to    the   north-west    of    its    harbour    Neapolis,   the  first 


from  Jerusalem,   whither  he  had,   doubtless  as  a  pro-  j  point  which  Paul  touched  on  his  voyage  from  Troas  to 
selyte  to  the  Jewish  faith,  gone  up  to  worship.      Seated     Macedonia,    Ac.  xvi.  n,  and    which    lias    been    identified 


in  his  chariot,  he  was  reading  aloud  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
when  Philip,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  ran  up 
to  him  and  said,  "  Understandest  thoii  what  thou 
readest?"  The  eunuch  naively  confessed  his  need  of 
guidance:  and  when  he  had  heard  Philip  expounding 
the  section  from  Is.  liii.  which  the  eunuch  read,  and 
preaching  to  him  Jesus,  he  was  ready  to  receive  Chris- 
tian  baptism.  "And  as  they  journeyed  by  the  wav 
they  (tamo  upon  some  water,  and  the  eunuch  said, 
Lo,  here  is  water ;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  bap- 
tized '  And  he  ordered  the  chariot  to  stop;  and  both 
went  down  into  the  water.  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  and 
he  baptized  him,"  Ac.  viii.  2U-3S  (ver.  37,  containing  the 
formal  profession  of  faith,  is  omitted  in  many  of  the 
authorities,  and  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a 
subsequent  addition  to  the  text).  The  same  agency 
which  brought  Philip  to  the  spot,  now  withdrew  him 
when  his  work  was  done.  The  eunuch  was  left  to 
prosecute  his  journey  alone;  but  he  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  and  became,  according  to  tradition,  the  first 
preacher  of  the  gospel  among  the  Ethiopians.  Philip 
was  found  at  Azotns  or  Ashdod — one  of  the  five  chief 
cities  of  the  Philistines — where  he  seems  to  have  re- 
newed his  missionary  labours,  and  he  prosecuted  them 
through  all  the  towns  along  the  coast  of  Philistia  till 
he  reached  Ca-sarea,  Ac.  viii.  40.  There  the  sacred 
record  leaves  him;  and  it  is  there  that,  in  the  onlv 


with  the  modern  Turkish  town  Kavalla.  Xeapolis  was 
situated  on  a  rocky  promontory,  jutting  out  into  the 
.Kgean.  on  the  west  side  of  which,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  broad,  was  the  harbour.  A  ridge  of  hills,  ancient!  v 
called  Symbolum.  about  1(>7<>  feet  high,  connecting 
the  ranges  of  Mount  Pangasus  on  the  west  and  Mount 
Ha-mus  on  the  east,  descends  close  to  the  coast  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Xeapolis.  Over  this  ridge  a  roekv  pass 
leads  to  a  plain  on  the  other  side,  bounded  by  the  two 
mountain  ranges  just  mentioned:  in  this  plain  stood 
the  Roman  town  of  Philippi,  probably  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  more  ancient  (4 reck  city,  founded  by  Philip, 
which  classical  writers  describe  as  being  situated  on  a 
steep  hill  (Appian.  de  B.  C.  1.  4.  c.  ion).  The  plain  is  abun- 
dantly watered  by  tributary  streams  of  the  river  ( Janu'as, 
or  Gangites,  which  flows  through  it;  and  in  many 
places  the  water  collects  into  stagnant  pools.  Hence, 
at  an  earlier  period,  the  place  was  called  Crenides,  or 
Fountains.  Here  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  42  B.C. 
the  republican  army  of  Rome  played  its  last  stake,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Antony  and  Octavius 
( 'sesar.  By  the  Turks  the  place  is  called  Felibedjik. 

History. — Mount  Pangseus  contained  gold  and  silver 
mines  (Herod,  vii.  in.'),  which  were  worked  successively  by 
various  clans  of  Thrace;  and  before  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Thasos.  In  the  year 


remaining  notice  of  him  which  it  preserves,   we  find  \  163   B.C.  the  Thasians  ceded  their  possessions  on  the 
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mainland  to  the  Athenians;  who,   however,  were  not 


their  labours  unmolested.      At  length  they  came  into 


long   afterwards    expelled    by    a    combination    of    the     contact  with  one  of  the  most  nefarious  forms  of  heathen 


native  tribes.  In  their  hands  Creniclcs  remained  until 
the  importance  of  the  place  attracted  the  attention  of  thus- 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  seized  it.  and  founded  in  its 
place  the  city  called  after  his  name.  "When  Macedonia 
became  subject  to  the  Komans,  Philippi  continued  to 
flourish;  and  011  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
supreme  power,  he  bestowed  on  the  city  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  colony.  It  was,  therefore,  in  St.  Paul's 
time,  rather  a  military  than  a  mercantile  community ; 
though  from  the  ca-e  of  Lydia.  Ac.  xvi.,  it  appears  that 
certain  branches  of  trade  were  carried  on  between  it 
and  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 


Rum 

visited 

exist. 
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slabs,  which  lie  scattered  in  all  directions  over  the  plain, 
and  on  which  inscriptions  both  in  (I  reek  and  Latin  art- 
found.  The  number  is  in  process  "f  gradual  diminu- 
tion, owing  to  the  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  who  employ 
these  classic  monuments  for  the  purposes  of  common 
building.  At  a  short  distance  from  tin:  foot  of  Svm- 
liolum,  a  river  is  crossed,  and  mi  the  other  side  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  town  are  visible.  It  was  probably 
on  the  banks  of  this  river  that  Paul  and  his  companion 
found  the  little  band  of  worshippers  assembled,  to  whom 
they  announced  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  On  a  hill 
towards  the  north-east  the  remains  of  the  acropolis  form 
a  conspicuous  object:  but  the  ruins  for  the  most  part 
are  so  confused  and  defaced  that  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  particular  buildings. 

Iiitriit/iirtliiii  i if  t/tc  r/itfjicl  at  I'/ii/i/tjii. — The  Jewish 
population  of  this  town  seems  to  h.ive  been  compara- 


perstition,  particularly  prevalent  at  that  time  and  in 
regions,   in  which  unhappy  persons,  under  demo- 
niacal possession,  were  employed  by  others  to  prostitute 
their  unhallowed  powers  to  the  purposes  of  gain.      The 
female  slave,  mentioned  in  Ac.  xvi.,  may  have  been  one 
of  the  priestesses  of   Dionysus,  the  prophet-god  of  the 
Thracians,  whose   shrine    was   situated   on   the   slope  of 
Mount  lliemus.      J-norant  of  Paul's  status  as  a  (Ionian 
citi/.eii,   the   magistrates    delivered    him   and   his  com 
panioii   to   the    military    authorities,  who   at   once  pro- 
ceeded to  inflict  the  chastisement  usual  in  cases  of  strol- 
ling rioters,  such  as  they  took  him  to  I.e.      This  illegal 
and  shameful  treatment   made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  apostle,  who  more  than  once  alludes  to  it.  i  Tli.  ii.  -2. 
Liberated  from  prison,  thev  remained  for  a  time  in  the 
city,  and   then  took    their  depar 
tu  re     for    Thcs>aloiiica,     leaving 
Timothv     and     Luke    behind    to 
\\ateh  o\  t -r  the  infant  church  \\  ith 
\vhich    such    interesting    associa- 
tions    \\t-re    connected.       Twice 
afterwards  Paul  visited  Philippi, 
\c.  \\.  i,  ii;  but  on  neither  occasion 
dots   he   appear  to   have    made  ;' 
loir.;-   stay.       From    the   epistle  to 
the    Philippians    we    collect    that 
he  regarded    this  church   with  a 
sentiment   of    peculiar   affection  : 
anil    tliis   seems  to  have  been    re- 
ciprocated   by  it.       It   is   honour 
ably    mentioned    as   conspicuous, 
on    more    than    one    occa.-ion,    in 
ministering   to    his   wants,    1'lii.  i\. 
!.,;  ii  ;;M.       For  a  description  of  the 
Strymoiiie    plain,  see    Leake  (Tni- 
\cl>  i'i   NiTtliL-ru  (iix-ccc,  iii.   p    L'lin-L'IM; 

compare  Conybeare  and   llowson 

(i.  c.  i\);  (  'rainer  (Ancient  Crcccc,  i 
Soo.&c.);  and  Smith  -it.  Ii.  Mil.  voco).  |  K.  A.  I..  | 

PHILIPPIANS.  EPISTLE  TO.  <  »neof  the  epistles 
\\ritteii  by  Paul  during  his  first  captivity  at  Home. 
The  others  are  the  i  pistlcs  to  the  Fphesiaiis.  to  tin.; 
( 'olossians.  and  to  Philemon. 

(ifiiuiiicniM  '/in/  in/I !/)'////.  '('he  canonical  authority 
of  the  t  pi-tie  is  established  on  unexceptionable  testi- 
mony, lu  ininisceiiees  of  it  seem  to  occur  in  Clement 
of  Home  (Kp.  i.  c.  Hi),  and  in  Ignatius  (Ad.  R<.m.  c.  r,;  I'lnin 
deiph.  c.  M;  but  the  first  distinct  reference  to  it  is  found 
in  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  (A.I).  U>7)  to  the  Pliilip- 
pians  -  ''  Neither  I,  he  writes  (c.  iii  \  "  nor  any  other 
man  can  pretend  to  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  Paul, 
who  both  in  person  taught  you  the  way  of  truth,  and 
when  absent  wrote  to  you  epistles"  (the  plural  used 
for  the  singular).  It  is  quoted  in  the  letter  of  the 
churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna,  A.D.  177  (Kusi-h.  II.  E.  v. 
cct.  -j):  "They  were  zealous  followers  of  Christ,  '\\h< 


tively    insignificant,    for    it    possessed    no 
The  Jews  and  devout  proselytes  (consisting,  as  it  se.-nis.      being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 

qual   with  God'"   (cnnip.riii.ii.fi).      Also  by  Irenanis 


principally  of  women.  Ac.  xvi.  i:t;  assembled  outsitie  the 
gate,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river,  in  a  proseucha,  or 
temporary  structure  used  for  the  purposes  of  worship. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  Paul,  who  explained  the 
Scriptures  to  them.  The  first-fruits  of  his  ministry  was 
Lydia,  the  dealer  in  purple,  who.  with  her  household, 
was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  With  her  Paul 
and  Silas  took  up  their  abode;  and  for  some  time  pursued 


(Adv.  iiicrcs  1. 4,  c. i*,  sect,  t):  "Since  the  church's  offerings 
are  made  with  sincerity,  they  are  rightly  described  as 
a  pure  sacrifice,  as  Paul  to  the  Philippians  writes,  '  I 
am  full,  having  received  from  Epaphroditus  the  things 
which  were  sent  from  you,  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell, 
a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God'"  (comp.  rhi.  iv.  iM.  Clemens 
Alexand.  (Psodag.  1. 1,  C,  soet.  52)  quotes  Phi.  iii.  12;  and 
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Tertullian  (Do  Ues.  Cam.  c.  23)  the  same  passage.  The 
epistle  is  cited  as  canonical  in  the  Muratorian  fragment 
(\.D.  !!>()).  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the  council  of  Lao- 
rlicea  A.U.  o<i4).  and  of  the  third  Carthaginian  council 
(A.I).  :;'.'7).  The  internal  evidence  coiitinns  the  external. 
The  whole  east  of  thoiigiit  and  of  language  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  great  apostle,  that  even  if  tradition 
were  not  so  decisive  as  it  >>  in  assigning  the  epistle  to 
him,  we  should  he  compelled  to  arrive  at  this  conclu- 
sion from  an  observation  of  the  style  and  contents. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  misplaced  ingenuity  of  the 
Tubingen  school  has  not  left  this  epistle,  among  others, 
unassailed.  Baur,  unable  to  invalidate  the  historical 
testimony,  discovers  "  unpauline "  expressions  in  it. 
and  traces  of  a  later  age,  when  the  (inostic  heresy  had 
become  more  prominent.  He  tlurei'ore  removes  it  to 
the  class  of  antilegomena.  I'.nt  as  this  writer's  canon 
ultimately  includes  only  the  epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Corinthians,  and  Galatians,  we  may  without  scruple 
disregard  a  species  of  criticism  which,  on  purely  sub- 
jective grounds,  does  not  hesitate  to  set  aside  as  worth- 
less the  evidence  of  ancient  writers,  catalogues,  and 
versions.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Baur  stands  almost 
alone  among  his  countrymen  in  this  destructive  pro- 
cess;  the  only  other  writer  of  note  who  occurs  to  us 
as  sharing  the  former's  opinions  regarding  this  epistle 
heing  Schwegler  0M';  • 

By  some  who  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle 
its  iiitc/ritii  has  b"en  questioned.  Lc  AJoyne  (10>5) 
was  the  first  to  start  the  idea  that  it  really  consists  of 
two  distinct  epistles,  or  portions  of  epistles,  which  the 
nnskilfulness  of  the  copyists  combined  into  one.  In 
this  he  was  followed  by  Heinriclis  (1810),  and  Paulus 
(1817).  These  writers  remark,  what  every  reader  per- 
ceives, that  there  is  a  break  in  the  train  of  thought 
between  eh.  ii.  and  iii.;  and  they  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  former  portion  was  addressed  to  the  church, 
the  latter  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  interpolated 
vcrsest  to  private  friends.  It  would  probably  never 
have  occurred  save  to  professed  critics  to  found  any 
hypothesis  upon  such  Blender  grounds.  They  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  Paul  of  all  writers  is  least  amen- 
able to  artificial  rides  of  composition:  and  that  in  fact 
his  epistles  abound  in  similar  abrupt  transitions.  But 
the  theory  may  be  considered  as  exploded.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  possess  the  epistle  in  its  original  form. 

Place  and  time  of  <nvY/;i//.— The  four  epistles  which 
manifestly  were  written  during  «  captivity  of  the  apostle 
have  been,  as  has  been  remarked  under  the  article  Co- 
LOSSIANS,  assigned,  as  regards  the  place  of  their  compo- 
sition, both  to  Cfesarea  and  to  Rome.  For  the  con- 
siderations which  have  led  us  to  prefer  the  latter,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  just  mentioned.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  repeat  them.  A  strange  notion  of 
Oeder's,  that  our  epistle  was  written  at  Corinth,  may- 
be just  alluded  to  to  be  dismissed. 

As  regards  the  time  of  writing,  various  circumstances 
point  to  this  epistle  as  the  latest  of  those  written  during 
the  Roman  imprisonment.  Four  journeys  to  and  from 
Home  and  Philippi  are  implied  in  it: — the  arrival  and 
return  of  Epaphroditus  himself,  and  the  report  of  his 
sickness  conveyed  to  Philippi  and  back  again  to  1  tonic, 
ch.  ii.  2fi.  These  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time. 
In  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon  Luke 
appears  as  Paul's  companion,  Col.  iv.  HjPhile.  2-1;  but  in 
that  to  the  Philippians  his  name  does  not  occur,  ap- 
parently because  at  that  time  he  had  left  Rome.  Paul, 
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in  expectation,  it  should  seem,  of  a  speedy  release, 
desires  Philemon  to  prepare  hjm  a  lodging,  vev.  22;  but 
this  tone  of  confidence  is  not  sustained  in  our  epistle, 
ch.  i.  20.  Now  we  know  that  his  situation  towards  the 
close  of  his  imprisonment  was  altered  for  the  worse; 
for  Tigellinus  had  succeeded  the  estimable  Burrus  as 
pralorian  prefect,  and  Nero,  having  divorced  Octavia, 
had  married  Poppa:a.  a  Jewish  proselytess,  whose  in- 
inrluence  was  not  likely  to  be  exerted  in  favour  of  the 
captive.  The  apostle's  ministry,  too,  had  been  so 
successful  as  to  give  rise  to  an  organized  opposition  on 
the  part  (probably)  of  the  judaizing  Christians,  ch.  i.  lf>. 
Putting  all  together,  we  infer  that  the  epistle  was 
written  shortly  before  Paul's  release,  or  somewhere  in 
the  year  (J3. 

( 'n,d<:iitx.--'\*\\u  state  of  the  Philippian  church,  as  we 
gather  it  from  the  epistle,  presents  a  favourable  con- 
trast to  that  of  some  of  the  other  apostolic  communities. 
There  was  no  signal  corruption  of  faith  or  of  practice 
to  be  visited  with  censure.  Some,  indeed,  whose  life 
was  inconsistent  with  their  profession,  brought  disgrace 
upon  the  cross  of  Christ,  ch.  iii.  l»,  U';  but  this  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  The  church  seems  to  have  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  heathen  converts,  and  therefore 
would  present  no  favourable  field  for  the  judaizing  op- 
ponents of  Paul:  yet  apparently  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  warn  it  against  their  influence,  ch.  iii.  i-u.  If  we  may 
draw  an  inference  from  sundry  expressions  in  the 
epistle,  ch.  ii.  2- 1,  11;  iii.  10;iv.  2,  a  tendency  to  private  jars 
and  quarrels  was  the  principal  defect  which  the  apostl" 
had  to  notice. 

The   epistle   is  primarily  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the 
contribution  sent  by  Epaphroditus,  ch.  iv.  ix  The  apostle, 
however,  after  expressing  his  grateful  remembrance  of 
his  converts,  and  warm  interest  in  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare, uli.  i.  i-ll,  takes  occasion  to  describe  his  situation, 
which   was    one  of    strife  and  peril,    vev.  12-2",  counter- 
balanced by  an  abundant  measure  of  spiritual  consola- 
tion, and  the  strong  assurance  of  faith  that  whether 
absent  from   the   body   or  present  in  it  he  would  be 
equallv  promoting   the   cause  of   Christ,    vcr.  21-21;.      He- 
proceeds  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  patience  under  suf- 
fering, ver.  26-30,  and  brotherly  love:  enforcing  the  latter 
by  a  reference  to  the  example  of  Christ,  in  a  passage 
of  important  dogmatical  bearing,  ch.  ii.  1-1*.      He  hoped 
shortly  to  send  Timothy  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  state,  ver.  i'J-2:;,  and  to  follow  himself 
at  no  distant  time,  vcr.  21;  meanwhile  he  had  permitted 
Epaphroditus,  who  had  been  visited  with  severe  sick- 
ness, and  who  longed  to  return  to  his  native  place,  to 
be  a  substitute  for  Timothy,  ver.  25-30.      Let  them  espe- 
cially be  on  their    guard   against    judaizing  teachers. 
ch.  iii.  1-3.     He  himself,  were  he  inclined  to  do  so.  might 
boast  of  his   pure  Jewish  descent,  his  punctilious  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  and  his  former  zeal  in  persecuting 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  opponents  of  it:  but  he 
had   learned  to  forsake  all,  and  to  despise   all.  for  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  through 
him,  vcr.  4-11.     To  be  transformed  into  the  moral  image 
of  the  Saviour  was  his  aim  and  effort:  to  this  goal  he 
pressed  forward  unceasingly,  though  conscious  that  he 
had    by  110  means  as  yet    attained    it,   ver.  12-10.     Let 
them    propose  the  same    pattern  to  themselves;   and, 
while  many  around  them  walked  inconsistently  with 
their  Christian  profession,  prove  by  their  holy  life  that 
their  hope  of  a  future  resurrection  to  bliss,  at  Christ's 
second  coming,  was  a  well-grounded  one,  vcr.  17-21. 
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Similar  exhortations  occupy  the  commencement  of 
ch.  iv.,  ver.  i-;i;  and  the  epistle  concludes  with  a  wai-m 
expression  of  the  apostle's  gratitude  for  the  gift  which 
the  church  had  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  Epaphroditus, 

ver.  l.i-L'O. 

I  Hie  epistle  to  the  riiilippians  has  received  its  due  attention 
at  tiie  hands  of  commentators.  Ji^ides  the  gei.eral  commen- 
taries, such  as  tlioseof  Chns,»toni,  Theodoret.  Theophylact  (in 
an  old  Latin  translation  I,  Calvin,  and  Alford,  may  esnoc-iallv  l.e 
mentioned  De  Wette  (Is,  17),  .Me\er  (Js.47),  Wiesinger  (1850)  'and 
KHicott  (Ksiil;.j  [K  ,v  ,  I 

PHILISTINES  [^"E.  QvXiffTKlp,  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua,  but  ' \\\6<pv\oi  in  the  other  hooks]. 
The  Philistines  are  the  inhabitants  of  rrr'S.-  Pltillxtln 
Tliis  term  is  rendere,  1  i n  on r  version  s,  ,metiines  1  'alest ina. 
as  in  Ex.  xv.  14.  and  I-.  xiv.  '_':<.  31;  and  Palestine  in 
Joel  iii.  4:  but  Philistia  in  Ps.  lx.  S;  lxx\\ii.  4;  and 
cviii.  'J:  and  Philistines  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7.  In  all  these 
places  the  word  lias  the  same  meaning— the  country 
proper  of  the  Philistines.  F,,r  in  Kx.  xv.  1  I  it  is  used 
along  with  ( 'anaan,  and  as  distinct  from  it;  in  Joel  iii.  4 
"its  c<  >asts  "  are  n- fern  id  to  (for  it  was  a  litt,  >ral  terri  t,  ,rv  . 
and  are  coupled  with  Tyre  and  Sidoii  as  having  sold 
into  slavery  the  children  of  Judah  and  JcrusalenT,  and 
carried  ..ff  silver  and  gold  from  the  temple;  and  in  Is. 
xiv.  •_!!!-:;  1  it  i.-  told  not  to  congratulate  itself  ,,n  the 
<leath  of  Aha/;,  who  had  smitten  it.  In  |'s.  lx.  v 
Ixxxiii.  7;  Ixxxvii.  4:  cviii.  '.',  it  is  classed  among 
countries  hostile  to  Israel.  The  w,,rd  therefore  ,mi~ 
formly  in  Scripture  denotes  the  territory  of  the  Philis- 
tines though  it  came  at  length  to  signify  jn  ,,,,,,1,10,1 
speech  the  entire  country  the  Ib.lv  Land.  Phili.-tia 
is  probably  the  country  vaguely  referred  to  by  Hero- 
dotus as  LV/u'7;  IhAfuartVa  for  he  describes  it  as  King 
on  the  sea  coast  (vii.  »y).  The  name  is  .-pedal!  v  attached 
to  southern  Syria  by  Strabo  xvi.),  P,,mp.  .Mela  ,  n  . 
md  Pliny  (Hist.  Xai  v  ii!  .  The  broader  signification  of 
the  term  arose  by  degi-e,  ,.  Josephus  apparently  uses 
it  in  both  meanings  Ant.  i.  (i,  •->,»;  viii.  in,  ::).  Philo  says 
of  Palestine,  rj  TVT<  Trpoffij-,opfl>tTO  Xaravaiw.  and 
Jerome  says,  "Terra  Judaea  Muae  mine  appellatur 
Palaestina"  (sue  Uei.md's  j-aiac-t.  i.  vii.  viii.) 

The  name  itself  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 
Hitzig  identities  the  Philistines  with  llt.W-yo/.  and 
supposes  the  word,  after  the  Sanscrit  r«/«/v</,«,  to  denote 
the  white  races,  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician' or  dusky 

races    (see  Kern-irk,  1'W,,.   ,, .;,„,.-,,,.        Ke.lslob    makes    it     a 

transposition  of  the  name  of  their  country,  n'"- 
Knobel,  Cesenius,  .Movers,  and  11,'ith  take  it  fron/the 
rootM-u,  "toemigrate"  of  which 'A\\60iAot  is  supposed 
to  be  a  translation.  Stark  regards  this  Creek  term  as 
opposed  to  6,uo</ji-\os.  "of  the  same  race"  (c;aza,i>.  i;:);  and 
Von  Lengerke  looks  up,,n  it  as  a  playful  transposition 
of  ^vXiffTieifjt.  It  seems,  in  later  Creek,  to  denote  a 
foreign  race  living  in  a  country  among  its  natives. 
Thus  Polybius  gives  the  name  to  the  forces  of  Han- 
nibal located  in  Caul  and  Italy  (iii.  «).  The  Seventy 
have  in  this  way  given  it  to  a  race  that  lived  in  a 
country  which  Cod  had  conferred  in  promise  on  the 
Hebrew  people.  The  same  name  is  for  a  like  reason 
given  to  the  population  of  Calilee,  i  Mae.  v.  i.-,. 

Philistia  proper  was  a  long  and  somewhat  broad 
strip  of  land,  lying  ,,n  the  sea-coast,  west  of  the  hills 
of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  stretching  generally  from 
Egypt  to  Phoenicia.  The  northern  portion  of  this 
territory,  from  Joppa  nearly  as  far  as  Askelon,  was 
allotted  to  Dan;  and  the  southern  portion,  from  Askelon 
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to  the   wilderness   of  Till,  and  extending  east  to  tteer- 
-l.eba,  was  assigned  to  Judah. 

The  history  of  the  Philistines  as  it  appears  in  Scrip- 
ture may  be  briefly  told,  though  it  is  somewhat  frag- 
mentary.     They  appear  h'rst  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
with  Cerar  for  their  capital,  and  an  Abinieleeh  for  their 
king  who  had  a  regal  court  and  army.  ue.  x.\i.  :;L',  :M.      It, 
would  seem  that  they  were  settled  more  in  the  Negeb. 
or   south   country,   at   that  time,   and   had  not  spread 
so   thickly  over  the   Shephelah.   or  low   country,  along 
the   coast.       At    the    period    of    the    exodus   they    are 
referred    to   as    a   formidable   and    warlike   people,    and 
the  emancipated   Hebrews  were  not  led  through  their 
country,  "although   that  was  near."  that  is,  the  direct 
route  from    Egypt    to    Palestine      the   reason   assigned 
being     "lest     pel-adventure     the     people     repent     when 
they    see    war."      P.y    the   time   of    Joshua    thev    were 
in  full  possession  of  a  territory  from  the  river  of  Kgvpt. 
to  Ekron  on  the  north     with  tiVe  powerful  leagued  cities 
-•'the  five  lords  of  the  Philistines,"  . i,, s.  Xiij.3.      J,,shua 
made  no  formal  attempt  to  dispossess  them,  though  the 
three  cities  of  Ca/.a.  Askelon,  and    Ekron.  \\ith  their 
coasts,    appear    to    have    been    taken    and    held    for    a 
season,   .in.  i.  iv      Put  this  verse   i.-   by  some  regarded 
as   an   int'-rpolatioii,    for    it    eontliets    uith    Ju.    iii.    3, 
\\hich     asserts     that     the      Philistine     IVntapolis    was 
not   conquered,    but  "left   to  prove    Israel."      In   sub 
.-••.ju.-nt     times,     and     in     the    p,  ri,,,l     of     the     jud-es. 
the    relation  of    the    Philistines    to    the    llel.nvis    was 
that   of   chronic  warfare.      Tims   it  was   in   the  davs  ot 
Shamgar,    .in.  iii.  ;;i  ;    and    after   Jair    "they   oppressed 
tlie    children    of    Israel    eighteen    years."   ju.  x,  7.       ,\ 
similar    "dominion'1    had     lasted     forty    years,    when 
Samson  was  raised  up  to  deliver   his  people;    but  \\hile 
his  individual  acts  u,  re  heroic  and  effective,  the  nation 
was  so  .-unk   that  he   was   left    very  much   t..  isolated 
surpri-es  and  combats,  and  Phili.-tine  Vengeance  there- 
fore single,  1  him  out  for  capture  am  I  insult.    So  cowardly 
had  th,-  boldest  ,,f  the  tribes  become  that  three  thousand 
men  of  Judah  surrounded   Samson   on  the  rock    Ktnm. 
and  .-aid  to  him.   "  K  no  west   thou   not  that   the   Philis- 
tines are  rulers  over  u.-.'"and   so  deej.lv  had   their,,,, 
entered  into  th,  ir  soul  that  they  avowed   their  purjM,-,. 
to  hand  over  their  champion  into  his  enemies'  power. 
The  Hebrews   were   at    length   -ailed    into  united   self- 
defence,  but  were  beaten  at  Aphek.      In  the  consequent 
panic  the  ark  was  super.-titiou.-]y  brought  into  th-  lie],!, 
and  the  Philistines  were  awe-stricken  for  a  moment,  but. 
roused  to  desperation,  they  fought  bravely,  and  the  ark 
became  the  pri/.e  of  the  conqueror.       I.-i-ael  was  now  in 
abject  condition,  for  the  very  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence had  ceased  to  defend  itself.       Put  the  people  were 
purified  and  emboldened  under  Samuel,  and  the  Philis- 
tines .suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Mi/peh,  Ju.  ui.  u.      The 
cities  which  they  had  taken  were  restored.    As  a  memo- 
rial of  a  victory  gained  amidst  tokens  of  divine  assist- 
ance, "  for  the  Lord  thundered  with  a  great  thunder  on 
the  Philistines,"  Samuel  set  up  a  stone,  and  named   it 
Ebenczer.  1  Sa.  vii.  IL-.      There  had   been  no  occasion  for 
many  years  past  to  erect  such    a   trophy;    nav,  their 
enemies  may  have  insulted  them  by  setting  up  similar 
pillars  of  victory  and  defiance  on   various  battle-fields. 
No  other  invasion  took  place  during  Samuel's  govern' 
ment,  "the  Philistines  came  no  more  into  the  coasts 
of  Israel.'       King  Saul  at  an  early  part  of  his  reign 
gathered    a    force    to   threaten   the   Philistines,    whue 
Jonathan   surprised   one  of   their  garrisons   at  Ceba 
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The  Philistine-  troops  at  once-  assembled  at  Mish- 
mash in  great  numbers,  ''like  th<:  sand  which  is  on 
the  sea-shore,"  and  dislodged  Saul  from  his  vant- 
age ground  —  his  ti Trilled  followers  hiding  themselves 
''in  caves  and  in  thickets,  and  in  rocks  and  in  high- 
pla'vs.  and  in  pits."  Three  pillaging  companies  were  at 
once  sent  through  the  trembling  country,  and  gathered 
booty  without  stint  in  all  directions.  Weapons  of  war 
were  wrested  from  the  down-trodden  and  heartless 
Hebrews,  and  "there  was  no  smith  found  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Israel."  When  they  wanted  their  agri- 
cultural instruments  share,  coulter,  axe,  or  mattock- 
repaired,  tliev  were  forced  to  go  down  to  the  Philistines. 
The  result  was  that  "neither  sword  or  spear  was  found 
in  the  hand  of  any  of  the  people  with  Saul  and  Jona- 
than." Never  was  a  people  so  completely  broken  and 
dispirited;  but  the  chivalry  of  Jonathan  saved  the 
nation,  and  after  he  had  assaulted,  single-handed,  an- 
other of  their  garrisons,  a  panic  seized  the  Philistine 
host,  and  they  fled  in  all  directions,  chased  by  the  des- 
perate crowds  that  ventured  from  their  hiding- places. 
It  would  seem,  according  to  the  present  reading  of 
1  Sa.  xiv.  21,  that  there  were  Hebrew  soldiers  embodied 
in  the  Philistine  host,  who  naturally  changed  sides  when 
their  own  people  triumphed.  The  Seventy,  however, 
seem  to  have  read  C'UVn.  instead  of  C'liyn,  and  they 
render  it  oi  ooOXcu,  the  slaves.  The  defeated  Philistines 
"went  to  their  own  place,"  and  felt  secure  from  battle 
and  pursuit  in  their  own  kingdom,  i  s.a.  xiv.  40.  Their 
power  of  invasion  was  weakened  only  for  a  season. 
Soon  after  they  made  another  inroad,  and  pitched  at 
Shochoh  in  Judah,  and  the  prowess  of  David  in  accept- 
ing the  challenge  of  Goliath  of  Gath  secured  the  vic- 
tory. But  Philistia  still  so  held  its  independence  that 
David  was  saved  from  the  hand  of  Saul  by  taking  refuge 
in  it.  The  following  words  are  suggestive  of  perpetual 
border-raids  :  "There  was  sore  war  against  the  Philis- 
tines all  the  days  of  Saul."  i  Sa.  xiv.  »•>.  A  resolute  in- 
vasion took  place  toward  the  close  of  Said's  reign,  and 
the  fatal  field  of  Gilboa  was  the  end  of  his  life  and  his 
dynasty.  The  words  of  the  historian  on  this  occasion 
incidental! v  reveal  to  us  that  archers  or  light-armed 
troops  formed  a  distinctive  and  powerful  element  of  the 
Philistine  host  —  "the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul, 
and  the  archers  hit  him,  and  he  was  sore  wounded  of 
the  archers."  After  David's  accession  the  Philistines 
again  spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Eephaim,  but 
the  new  warrior-king  smote  them  so  thoroughly  that 
they  left  the  images  of  their  gods  behind  them,  and  he 


called  the  scene  of  battle  Baal-Perazim.  Spite  of  that 
defeat  they  assembled  soon  after  on  the  same  spot,  and 
again  were  they  signally  routed  and  smitten  ' '  from  Geba 
until  thou  come  to  Gaza'' — so  that  the  next  time  Israel 
and  the  Philistines  fought,  the  battle  took  place,  not  as 


hitherto  on  Hebrew,  but  on  Philistine  ground,  2  Sa.  viii.  i. 
Jsrael  had  gained  the  ascendency,  and  a  series  of  con- 
flicts afterwards  took  place — still  in  the  Philistine 
country,  Gob  and  ( lath  being  the  scenes  of  two  of  them, 
1  ch.  \viii.  1;  2  Sa.  xxi.  is.  Various  onslaughts  against  the 
Philistines,  in  which  David's  mighty  men  took  a  daring 
and  prominent  part,  are  referred  to,  2  Sa.  xxiii.  8,  &c. 
The  consequence  of  David's  repeated  victories  over  the 
most  inveterate  and  pertinacious  of  his  enemies,  was 
that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  included  their  territory 
—  "for  he  reigned  from  the  river  unto  the  land  of 
the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  bonier  of  Egypt.''  His 
kingdom  resembled,  on  a  smaller  platform,  one  of 
the  ureat  oriental  empires:  the  nations  composing  it, 
retaining  their  own  self-government,  acknowledged 
their  dependence  by  the  payment  of  tribute:  "They 
brought  presents  and  served  Solomon,"  i  Ki.  iv.  21. 
Kehoboam  was  not  disturbed  by  any  Philistine  incur- 
sions, and,  as  the  fruit  of  former  victories,  he  built 
or  fortified  Gath  ;  yet,  in  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel,  Gibbethon  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Philistines, 
1  Ki.  xv.  27;  xvi.  15.  It  is  told  us.  in  proof  of  the  varying 
relations  between  Philistia  and  Judah,  2  Ch.  xvii.  n,  that 
"  some  of  the  Philistines  brought  presents  to  Jelio.sh.i- 
phat,"  implying  that  others  had  so  far  recovered  inde- 
pendence that  they  had  refused;  so  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Jchoram  his  son,  we  wonder  not  to  read  that  the 
Philistines,  allied  with  Arabians  and  Ethiopians,  over- 
ran Judah,  and  carried  off  the  royal  treasure,  harem, 
and  family,  2  Ch.  xxi.  in.  On  the  other  hand.  "God 
helped  Uzziah  against  the  l'hili>tines,  when  he  de- 
stroyed Gath,  Jabneh.  and  Ashdud,  and  built  chits 
about  Ashdod,  and  among  the  Philistines,"  2  ch.  x\\i.  o,  7. 
In  the  disorderly  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  Philistines  invaded 
the  low  country,  took  many  cities  and  villages,  colo- 
nized them,  and  "dwelt  there:'"  "the  Syrians  before 
and  the  Philistines  behind "  threatened  and  ravaged 
Israel.  Is.  ix.  12.  Hezekiah,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
reiun.  "smote  the  Philistines,  even  unto  Gaza  and  the 
borders  thereof,"  2  Ki.  xviii.  v  Tn  the  wars  that  now  arose 
between  Assyria  and  Egypt.  Philistia,  being  the  high- 
wav  between  the  two  countries,  often  suffered,  as 
when  Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  "fought  against 
Ashdod  and  took  it,"  Is,  xx.i.  It  had  submitted  j'.hvady 
to  Ivalush  IV.,  who  conquered  "  Palastu  on  the  Wes- 
tern Sea,:"  and  Tiglath-pileser  records  the  payment 
of  tribute  from  Khan  tin  king  of  Gaza,  and  Mitinti 
king  of  Askelon.  This  campaign  was  the  first  trial  of 
strength  between  the  great  powers  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Sennacherib,  in  warring  against  Egypt,  captured  not 
a  few  Philistine  towns,  such  as  Askelon  and  Ekron. 
exposing  the  bodies  of  the  princes  of  the  latter  city  on 
stakes  round  its  walls.  The  Assyrians  seem  to  have 
kept  the  frontier  town  of  Ashdod,  till  Psammcticus 
took  it  from  them  after  a  siege  of  twenty- nine  years 
(llcvod.  i.  105;  ii.  ifi7V  On  the  fall  of  Assyria,  Babylon  and 
i-u'ypt  renewed  the  conflict,  and  Philistia  again  suf- 
fered, as  is  pictured  in  Je.  xlvii.  Pharaoh  Xecho 
smote  Gaza,  but  a  foe  more  terrible  followed:  ''The 
Lord  spoiled  the  Philistines,"  according  to  the  oracle — 
"1  laldness  on  Gaza,"  "Askelon  cut  off,"  "a  charge  against 
Askelon  and  the  sea-shore."  In  the  last  years  and  weak 
state  of  Judah,  their  old  hatred  led  the  Philistines  to 
take  "vengeance  with  a  despiteful  heart,"  so  that  God 
threatens  upon  them  "great  vengeance  with  furious  re- 
bukes," Ezc.  xxv.  15-17.  After  the  overthrow  of  Babylon, 
Persia  followed  it  in  traversing  Philistia  and  fighting 
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against  Kfvpt.     Caza,   held  by  the  Persians,  was  lie-  baean   times  tlio    Philistines   joined    tin;   Syrian   hosts 

sWed   by  Alexander  for  five  months  and  taken.     The  against  Judah,  i  Mac.  ill.  41.    Jonathan  set  fire  to  Azotus, 

wars  of   Alexander's   successors   sadly   devastated   the  and  burned  the  temple  of  Dagon,  entered  Askelon— -king 

country.     Antiochus  took  Gaza  in  198  B.C.     In  Macca-  Alexander  bestowing  also  upon  him    "  Ekron  and   the 


borders  thereof,'  i  M.i.-  x.  -I--:1.  A  tierv,  apN  Jonathan 
inarched  to  Ask<  Ion,  ami  "  they  of  the  city  met  him 
honourably,"  and  he  captured  Ca/.a.  "  taking  the  chief 
men  for  hostages."  Ca/.a  wa;  a'jaiii  taken  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  in  1'7  u.i1.  (Jos.  Anti^.  xni  i:;>  Pompey 
annexed  Jumna.  Aslidod,  and  A>ke]oii  to  the  Koinan 
province  of  Svria  Ca/.a  bein_:  u^iirned  to  Herod. 

The  oni/iii  of  tlie  Philistines  is  obscure,  though  it 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  more  than  onee  in  Scripture. 
Jt  is  said.  .)e.  xhii.  4,  "The  Lord  will  spoil  the  Philistines, 
the  remnant  of  the  country  of  Caphtor;"  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  Cod  is  '•  Have  1  not  brought  up  Israel  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  '  and  the  Philistines  from  ( 'aphtor. 
and  the  Syrians  from  Kir.'"  AIM.  ix.  7.  The  meaning  is 
either  that  they  wen.-  ('aphtorim  in  Mood,  ,,r  that  they 
came  from  Caphtor  into  Palestine.  To  l.e  brought 
from  Caphtor  no  more  in  itself  implies  that  they  were 
('aphtorim,  than  the  exodus  implies  that  the  Israelites 
were  Egyptian.  Put  they  are  expivs-lv  called  "the 
remnant  of  the  country  of  < 'aphtor."  a.-  if  their  connec- 
tion with  Caphtor  was  more  than  a  mere  sojourn.  Thev 
seem  also  to  he  called  ('aphtorim  in  I  >e.  ii.  •_>:•!:  As  for 
"the  Avims  which  dwelt  in  Hu/crim.  even  unto  A/./.ah. 
the  Caphtorims,  wliich  came  forth  out  of  ('aphtor,  de- 
stroyed them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead."  Ax/.ah,  wliich 
is  ( laza.  identifies  the  district  as  J'hilistia:  and  Ha/erim 
is  no  proper  name,  but  means  unwalled  villages,  or 
nomad  encamjiments.  These  Ayim  were  thus  the  earliest 
and  pastoral  inhabitants  whom  the  ('aphtorim  dispos- 
sessed, and  yet  not  wholly,  for  they  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  five  Philistine  lordships:  "also  the 
Avites  from  the  south,"  as  if  they  had  7iow  been  located 
on  the  edge,  of  the  desert,  .Tns.  xiii. :(,  4.  •'  The  men  of  ( iath 
born  in  that  land,''  or  aborigines,  who  killed  Kphraim's 
marauding  sons,  as  is  told  in  1  Ch.  \ii.  '2,  may  have 
been  these  Avim,  so  called  in  c-ontrast  to  the  intru- 
sive Philistines.  Now  the  Caphtorim  have  a  place 
in  the  ethnographical  table  in  ( Je.  x..  and  are  said 
to  have  sprung  from  Mizraim,  son  of  Ham,  ch.  x.  14: 
''And  Pathrusim.  and  Casluhim  (out  of  whom  came 
Philistim),  and  Caphtorim."  Xo  purpose  is  served  by 
any  attempt  to  transpose  the  clauses,  placing  the  clause 
''out  of  whom  came  the  Philistines."  after  "I'aph- 


identiiied  \\ith  them,  though  asserted  to  be  of  similar 
Hamite  de>ceiit.  True,  indeed,  the  phrase  ~-;i%2  is  used, 
and  li"l  Z~r;;  but  the  whole  tab].-  i>  genealogical,  and 
the  woi-'l  nm-t  lie  interpreted  in  this  lii;'ht.  for  it  would 
be  an  anomaly  if  the  Philistines  \vere  the  only  people 
wliose  descent  \\  a  -  not  Driven  either  directly  or  by 
inferein-e.  S.  e  Staik  against  Knobel  (Unxn.  \*.  71*,  and 
li'itter  Krdkunde,  xvi.  p.  UsoV  (S,(  ('Asi.rnm.) 

Win  iv  ('aphtor  was  ha*  been  keenly  di-pnted.  The 
Svriac  and  Vulgate  \ersion~  with  the  Taru'um  take  it  to 
be  ( 'appadocia  as  baseless  a  theory  as  is  the  opinion  of 
Thoodoivt  lhat  it  i*  Cyprus.  It  is  held  by  many  that 
Caphtor  is  Crete,  as  by  Bertheau,  .Movers,  and  Von 
Len^erkc'.  The  proof  however  is  far  from  being  conclu- 
sive. A  migration  from  an  island  to  the  mainland  is 
no  unlikely  occurrence:  lint  the  connection  of  Ida,  the 
(  'retan  hill.  \\  ith  the-  name  Idaei  .1  udaei,  is  only  a  for- 
tuitous similarity  of  sound,  on  which  Tacitus  based  a 
confused  notion  that  the  Jews  came  from  (  Yete  ''Hist  v  i ). 
There  wa-  indeed  a  tribe  of  (  'beret bites  in  1'hilNtia.  l  S:i. 
xxx.  ll.  and  the  name  lias  some  similarity  to  that  of  Crete, 
liiit  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  identify  these  Clie- 
ivthites  with  the  Philistine  nation  generally,  or  with 
the  life-crnards  of  kin<r  David,  called  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites,  as  if.  according  to  Kwald,  they  were  Che- 
rethites and  Philistines.  Fur.  besides  the  improba- 
bility of  such  foreigners  beint;'  employed  under  David 
as  a  bodv-i/imrd.  the  words  seem  to  be  not  proper  names 
at  all,  but  meaning  "executioners  and  couriers,'"  i  Ki. 
xiv.  27;  •!  Ki.  xi  e.  Xtp.  ii.  .',;  (Josun.  suii  v.ic.  "\Vhat  is  remark- 
able, and  as  if  two  distinct  and  nnallied  peoples  bore 
the  same  appellation,  on  a  tablet  of  Rameses  III.  at 
Medinet  Haboo,  is  sculfitured  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Sharutana.  perhaps  the  Cherethites  of  Crete; 
while  another  nation  of  the  same  name,  perhaps  the 
Cherethites  of  the  mainland,  foiin  a  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  We  find  also  the  name  J'ttlitsafu 
in  close  connection  with  this  Sharutana.  Caphtor, 
as  Mr.  Poole  suggests,  is  allied  to  the  old  Egyptian 
name  Coptor,  pronounced  probably  Kebthor :  while 
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sle   or  ci 
called    :i    sea. 

dry  laiiil  as  opposed  to  water,  or 
ntrast  with  water,  and  then  spec! 
.  i\:  K-/.C.  xxvii.  7.  Tlir  ( 'aslnliiin  an; 


eek  the  Caphtorini  in    Kgypt,  as  descendants  of 


days   of    Al 
though  the 


eem  to  imply  that, 


like  Israel,  they  hail  licen  under  oppression  prior  to  their 
migration.  It  is  possible  that  their  migration  was  con- 
nected with  some  of  those  great  and  mysterious  llyksos 
movements  to  which  old  writers  refer,  though  wo  see 
no  ground  for  the  assertion  of  .Movers,  who,  believing 
them  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Hvksos.  asserts  that  their 
migration  was  subsequent  to  the  davs  of  Abraham. 
since  they  had  gone  over  to  Crete,  and  returned  to 
.Palestine  just  before  the  period  of  the  judges.  Kor  we 
do  not  admit  that  the  country  of  Abimelech  of  Gerar 


sailed,  in  (u 


'  the  land  of  the  Philistines" 


merely  by  anticipation.  The  ''sea  of  the  Philistines"  is 
mentioned  also  in  Kx.  xxiii.  151,  and  the  references  in 
Joshua  imply  that  the  Philistines  had  long  been  settled 
iu  their  Shtphelah  -or  low  country.  Xor  is  the  theory 
of  Knobel  more  satisfactory,  as  he  holds  them  to  be 
llyksos  who  came  from  Kgyptin  post- patriarchal  times, 
ile  the  Cherethites  came  over  from  Crete  in  the 


epoch  of  the  judges.  So  powerful,  indeed,  do  the  Philis- 
tines appear  in  the  davs  of  the  judges,  that  some,  like 
a  double  immigration  —  an  earlier  and 
a  later.  Others,  as  Kitto  ami  Cory  ((Jlirnnnloi,'.  inquiry, 
l>.  i'rt,  relying  on  Manetho  and  Herodotus,  identify  them 
with  the  Hvksos.  or  Pali:  their  leader  being  called 


I'/ii/ifix  —  shepherd,    and    giving    origin    to    th 
Philistine,  and  to  Palisthaii  or  Palestine,  nay,  as 


term 
others 

suppose,  also  to  Pelusium  or  Philistine-  town.  This  sup- 
position would  require  that  the  clause.  Co.  x.ll,  "Caslu- 
him.  out  of  whom  came  Philistim  "  be  understood,  not 
of  origin,  but  of  local  settlement  and  departure.  Vet 
their  land  is  ^iveii  up  to  the  Jews,  as  if  it  were  a  por- 
tion of  Canaanitish  territory,  filled  with  a  Canaanitish 


race;  and  they  must  have  left  Kg}'pt  at  a  period  far 
earlier  than  Manet  ho  admits.  If  the  shepherd -warriors 
be  placed  as  usually  after  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  not 
far  from  the  time  when  Abraham  visited  Kgvpt  and 
if  the  shepherd- dynasties  were,  according  to  the  ver- 
sions of  Africanns  and  .Manetho. 
the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth—  then  how  could  the\  ii  • 
in  Palestine  ill  A  brahamV  day.  so 
long  before  this,  unless  an  earlier 
expulsion  be  granted  '.  .loseplms 
admits  that  portions  of  .Manetho's 
storv  had  no  real  foundation,  and 
were  not  taken  i'rom  the  Egyptian 
records.  The  probability  seems 

to  US  to  be  that  the  Phili-t  illes. 
whether  llyksos  or  not,  wei-c 
M .-unites  diiven  out  of  E^ypt  bv 
successive  waves  of  population 
crushing  them,  perhaps  bv  the 
.Mit/.raim:  and  that,  taking  the 
natural  course  of  journeying  to 
the  north,  they  found  a  fertile  and 
inviting  settlement  in  Philistia. 
In  the  passage  quoted  from  Jo. 
xlvii.  I.  the  term  Caphtor  seems 
to  lie  used  in  the  second  distich 

of  a  synonymous  parallelism  as  a  poetical  and  perhaps 
archaic  name  for  Philistia  (see  <olso  Thomson's  Land  and  the 
l!ook,  j>.  :>-2:\).      Perhaps  the  proper  inference  from  a  coin- 
Philistines 


name  Philistine  is  supposed  to  signify  "wanderers/' 
and  migration  characterizes  their  history.  Their  name 
in  the  Septuagint,  A\\6(pv\oi,  may  imply  besides  that 
they  were  composite  foreigners. 

The  country  in  which  they  settled  is  remarkably  pro- 
ductive. '2  Ki.  viii.  '2.  Thomson  exclaims  on  entering  it. 
"  lieantiful  but  monotonous  —  wheat,  wheat,  a  very 
ocean  of  wheat"  i  L.  ami  i;.  i>  5"><i  .  The  country,  he 
adds,  greatly  resembles  some  of  the  prairies  in  "Western 
America.  "  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and  received  in 
the  same  year  a  hundredfold."  Co.  xxvi.  12.  Not  only 
was  agriculture  most  remunerative,  but  Philistia  was 
the  highway  for  caravans  between  Kgvpt  and  the 
north,  and  commerce  must  have  added  to  its  wealth. 
Harbours  were  attached  to  Gaza  and  Askelon,  and  a 


In 


lucrative"  navitration  may  have  been  carri 
Am.  i.  C,  and  Joel  iii.  (!.  the  Philistines  are 
slave-traders:  having  sold  Jews  into  servitude  to  Kdom- 
ites,  and  Grecians  —  or  rather  the  Javanites  of  Southern 
Arabia.  They  were  fierce  and  indomitable  warriors. 
Is  against  Judah  —  sudden 
irruptions  into  an  unguarded  territory,  oft 
for  booty  as  for  conquest  or  retaliation.  Their  own 
cities  stood  long  sieges,  and  must  have  been  strongly 
fortified:  and  they  could  forge  excellent  armour,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Goliath's  harness,  i  Sa.  xvii.  ;,; 
xiii.  i'n.  It  would  seem  from  Ju.  xv.  (i.  and  Ps.  Ixviii. 
02,  03,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  their 
prisoners  alive.  The  government,  at  least  as  an  or- 
ganized confederacy  for  protection,  was  vested  in 
the  princes  of  the  five  cities,  who  are  named  :~C  or  lir, 
seren  or  x«r  —  the  first  word  being  exclusively  applied 
to  the  Philistine  rulers.  Usually  Gaza  stands  first  and 
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Ekroii  last:  each  city  had  its  district,  with  many 
"daughters"  or  dependent  towns  (see  under  the  various 
names  of  the  five  cities).  The  Philistines  were  uncir- 
cumcised,  and  in  consequence  the  Hebrews  contemned 
them.  They  were  also  idolaters.  Dagon  was  appa- 
rent! v  the  principal  divinity,  having  temples  both  at 
Ashdod  and  Gaza,  i  Sa.  v.  :;-:,;  .in.  xvi.  -2:1  (>-<i-  DACON'. 
P.aalzebub  had  an  oracle  at  Kkron,  2  Ki.  i.  2-1;.  Then- 
was  a  house  of  Ashtaroth,  where  they  hung  up  ''the 
armour  of  Saul.''  Herodotus  says  that  this  temple 
oi>/>aj/i77?'A</>/3o5iT77s  (of  celestial  \  enusi,  was  the  oldest  of 
all  erected  in  her  honour,  and  was  pillaged  by  a  retreat- 
ing band  of  Scythians.  Another  deity  was  honoured  at 
Askelon.  called  Derceto  a  mermaid  or  kind  of  female 
Dagon.  having  the  face  of  a  woman  and  the  budy  of  a 
fish.  Numerous  priests  waited  on  these  idolatrous  shrines: 
the  idols  were  carried  with  their  armies.  2  Sa,  v.  21;  and 
victories  were  published  "in  tin-  house  of  their  idols," 
isa.xxxi.!i.  "  Diviners"  and  "  soothsayers"  so  abounded 
in  i'hilistia  that  their  nunib.-r  and  skill  were  pro- 
verbial. 1  Sa.  vi.  2;  N  ii.fi  'if  the  I 'hili-t  in--  language 
nothing  is  known:  and  nothing  can  be  Cleaned  from 
the  reference  to  the  "speech  of  Ashdod"  in  Ne.  xiii.  •_!:!. 
save-  that  it  was  different  from  "the  Jews'  lanu'iiaue" 
of  that  day.  |.i.  !•:.  | 

PHILOL'OGUS.  A  Christian  at  Koine,  at  the 
time  Paul  wrote  hi-  epistle  to  the  Christians  there, 
and  amoii'4'  those  \\lio  received  salutations,  KM.  xvi  i.v 
He  \\as  ranked  amoii-  the  seventy  di-ciples.  and  con- 
nected latterly  with  Sinop.-:  but  .-in  h  traditions  lia\e 
no  histoi-ical  basis. 

PHILOSOPHY.  The  ancients  treated  of  several 
distinct  subjects,  \\hich  the  m'.derns  have  arranged 
mider  various  heads,  by  the  common  term  ''  philosophy. '' 
This  word  embraced  all  that  we  HOW  include  under  the 
several  branch t  s  of  theolo^v  and  politics,  physics  or 
natural  philosophy,  and  ethics,  the  formation  ,,f  the 
universe  and  the  con-litutioii  of  <_'oveniinents,  natural 
historv.  logic,  rhetoric,  mental  philosophy,  and  political 
economy. 

"  He  that  walketh  in  darkness  kno\v.-th  not  whence 
lie  conieth  nor  whither  h.'^oeth."  (if  this  we  shall 
see  a  vivid  illustration  in  .-ill  the  subjects  touched  on  by 
ancient  philosophers  which  are  allied  with  the  teach 
ings  of  revealed  truth:  while  on  other  points  on  which 
Scripture  <;ivcs  no  direct  instruction,  Mich  as  politics, 
loM-ic.  metaphysics,  and  even  political  economv.  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  anticipated  many  points  which 
the  moderns  claim  as  their  own  especial  discoveries. 

In  the  general  sketch  we  propose  to  otter  of  ancient 
philosophv.  we-  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  branch  of 
ethics,  to  the  origin  of  men.  the  formation  of  the  world, 
life  after  death,  and  eternal  judgment.  Such  a  review 
will  show  the  exalted  position  of  the  humblest  believer 
in  Jesus  contrasted  with  the  wisest  philosopher:  the 
indescribable  happiness  and  imperturbable  repose  of 
the  unlettered  disciple,  ''who  knows  his  P>il>le  true." 
even  if  this  be  the  very  limit  of  all  he  knows.  The 
laboured  and  halting  conclusions  of  philosophers  are 
axioms  —  /.  ».  self  evident  truths— to  Christians. 

fircere  in  a  nffiil-harlinrniin  ftnlr.—  The  first  person 
who  assumed  the  title  of  philosopher,  (piXo^-cxpos.  was 
Pythagoras  (B.C.  r>4(i-f>lin.  Pefore  his  time  there 
were  those  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  ao<poi,  especially 
the  seven  sages  of  Creece.  Pythagoras,  with  that 
becoming  modesty  which  attends  true  wisdom,  dis- 
claimed the  title  of  cro<t>6s  (wise),  but  assumed  that  of 


(pi\6cro<pos.  a  lover  of  wisdom  or  knowledge.  But 
we  must  go  back  about  a  thousand  years  before 
Pythagoras,  and  look  at  Greece  in  its  semi-barbarous 
state,  to  the  time  when  the  judges  ruled  Israel,  if  we 
would  catch  the  first  glimpses  of  ancient  philosophy. 
Here  we  find  traces  of  a  purer  morality,  and  a  more 
worthy  religious  belief,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  whom  Herodotus  mentions 
as  the  inventors  of  the  genealogies  and  names  of 
the  gods.  Wo  are  told  of  a  time  when  at  Dodoiia 
they  sacrificed  and  praved  to  the.  Father  of  all.  without 
giving  any  name  or  names  to  the  object  of  worship. 
Aristotle  records  an  ancient  saving  received  from  their 
ancestors,  that  "  all  things  exist  bv  and  through  the 
[lower  of  Cod:  \\lio.  beinu'  one.  was  known  bv  manv 
names,  according  to  his  modes  of  manifestation." 

naltx,  Piftltutfuraa.—  nie  fathers  of  Creek  philo- 
sophy were  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle:  but  before 

the  earliest  of  tlle-e.   two  distinct  Sell"  ols  mav  be  traced 

the  b.nie.  founded  by  Thales:  and  the  Italic,  founded 
by  Pythagoras. 

Tliales  \\-is  of  Pheiiician  origin,  but  \\as  born  at 
Miletus  about  B.C.  I',:',M:  he  died  about  .".  |(i.  Some  ob- 
scurity rests  upon  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death;  but 

he      relit   \\ecl      tile      i  11 1 1  IVoU  I'SO     of     tile     Cl'eeks     with      the 

Ka-t  .  bv  visiting  the  abodes  of  earlier  ci\  ili/.at ion,  and 

studied    under  the  prieslh I  of  .'Kgypt.      He  lived  in 

j  the  period  between  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  subsequent  to 
'  the  earlier  prophets,  as  lio-ea.  Joel,  Jonah,  Micah. 
Amos.  Nahum.  As  he  travelled  for  information  we 
mav  reasonably  Mippose  that  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  records  of  the  Jews:  and  such  an  event,  as  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  could  hardly  fail  to 
make  an  impiv— ion  on  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
time  of  his  visit  to  .Ivjypt  coincided  with  the  capture 
of  .b -hoaha/..  kingof  Judah,  by  Pharaoh  Necho.  It  is 
not  at.  all  improliable  that  by  conversinu  \\ith  the 
Jewi.-h  captives  he  learned  some  of  those  maxims  which 

llC    tail]    lit    a!      Miletus.        The     knowledge    tllUS    ac<  |llircd 

may  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  remark  which 
Plato  assigns  to  Socrates,  "that  for  the  higher  doc- 
trines of  theolo'j-v  his  disciple.-  mu-1  go  to  barbarians." 

The  name  of  Thales  is  identified  with  the  maxim. 
"The  be'jinnini:  of  all  things  is  water."  The  origin  of 
this  may  be  assigned  to  the  .  K-yptians.  \\lmse  coun- 
try was  dependent  on  the  Nile;  to  the  Pin  nicians, 
\\lio  regarded  the  ocean,  from  which  they  derived  their 
importance,  as  their  sovereign  deity;  to  the  Creeks, 
who.  receiving  the  seeds  of  ci\  ili/.at  i<  in  from  the 
.Kgvptians  and  I'henicians,  j-everenceil  the  ocean  and 
the  earth  as  the  eldest  of  beings:  but  why  should  \\e 
exclude  the  probability  that  Tliales  had  learned  "  In 
the  beginning  Cod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Cod  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters  T 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry.  What  is  most  ancient? 
Thales  answered.  Cod,  for  he  is  unbegotteii.  What  is 
most  beautiful'  The  world,  for  it  is  a  divine  work. 
What  is  greatest  (  Space,  for  it  contains  all.  Simplest? 
Mind,  for  it  pervades  all.  Strongest?  Necessity,  for 
it  governs  all.  Wisest!  Time,  for  it  proves  all?  Other 
sayings  attributed  to  Thales  are — Where  there  is  mo- 
tion, there  is  soul.  The  world  has  a  soul,  and  is  full  of 
intelligences.  1  )o  not  yourself  what  you  blame  in  others. 

The  successors  of  Thales  were  Anaximander.  Phere- 
cydes.  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras.  Pherecydes  is  named 
among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  According  to  Cicero, 
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lie  asserted  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  /Elian 
mentions  him  as  a.  bold  contentner  of  thf  superstitions 
of  his  time.  His  works  are  lost;  but  he  is  chieflv 
remembered  as  tin  first  writer  of  prose,  and  as  the 
instructor  of  Pythagoras.  Some  of  the  expressions 
attributed  to  Anaxa-oras,  the  friend  and  tutor  of 
Pericles,  are  truly  sublime.  Ju  reply  to  the  inquiry, 
if  he  felt  no  anxiety  to  return  to  Uis  country.  "  Yes." 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  skies.  "  to  my  real  country.'' 
Ho  excused  himself  foi-  neglecting  politics  by  saving. 
'•  My  country  is  on  hi-li."  (  hi  hearing  of  the  death  of 
his  children,  he  remarked:  "You  tell  nie  nothing 
unforeseen;  born  as  they  \\ere  of  me,  I  necessarily 
knew  tliem  to  he  mortal."  On  being  condemned  to 
death,  lie  said.  •' Nature  had  already  pas.-ed  that  sen- 
tence- upon  him  and  his  judges."  After  Anaxayoras 
came  Diogenes,  Apollionates.  and  Archelaus,  the  in- 
structor of  Socrates. 

Aiiaxau-oras  is  pronounc..d  by  Archer  Hutler  to  be 
the  first  theist.  "To  him  belonged  the  distinction  of 
first  placin-  pure  intelligence  at  the  helm  of  the  uni- 
verse." The  early  philosophers  were  not  atheists:  for 
all  admitted  a  governing  principle  in  some  sense. 
They  \\vre  pantheists  in  that  higher  form  of  pantheism 
which  allows  to  the  moving  spirit  a  certain  superiority 
over  the  mass  it  pervades.  Thales  and  Pythagoras 
found  the  world  to  be  living  (en$\r%ov;.  and  its  God  to 
be  the  i/a'xwo-ts,  or  animating  principle  of  the  universe. 
(Archer  Butler,  i.  lect.  iv.  I 

Pi/fJt((r/or<is  and  the  Italic  .<r//,w/.— The  tenets  of 
Pythagoras  are  very  obscure,  from  the  veil  of  religious 
mystery  in  which  his  opinions  are  shrouded.  He  was 
born  at  Samos,  B.C.  :,*,',,  and  visited  Thales  at  Miletus 
on  his  way  to  the  East.  He  resided  in  /Egypt  and  at 


with  man,  either  in  form  or  mode  of  existence.  He 
hears  all,  sees  all.  but  not  Lty-  human  senses;  he  is  at 
once  mind,  wisdom,  eternal  existence. 

Heracleitus,  of  Ephesus,  hud  among  his  contem- 
poraries tlie  title  of  ffKOTfivus  (obscure).  He  adopted 
the  oriental  idea  that  fire  is  the  origin,  of  all  things, 
guided  by  fate.  He  is  considered  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Stoical  system.  He  derided  the 
superstition  of  his  countrymen  without  reserve,  telling 
them  that  they  might  as  well  pray  to  the  stones  of 
their  houses  as  to  a  stone  image,  lie  taught  that  life 
was  the  burial  of  the  soul:  death,  its  deliverance  from 
bondage.  The  Ionics  have  been  tersely  represented  as 
a  physical  sect;  the  Pythagoreans,  as  a  mathematical: 
and  the  Eleatics.  as  a  metaphysical. 

Socrate.t.—\\e  now  come  to  the  period  of  the 
fathers  of  (ireek  philosophy— Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle 
— who  flourished  jj.c.  47<i-:^.  P,ut  though  their 
earthly  career  extended  over  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  school  thus  founded  at  Athens 


the  civilized  world. 

The  name  of  Socrates  marks  a  distinct  era  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  His  life  tn.r.  470-400) 
was  passed — with  the  exception  of  some  short  terms  of 
military  service—  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Socrates 
pursued  no  learned  disquisitions:  he  gave  no  formal 
lectures;  he  taught  only  by  way  of  conversation  with 
every  one  whom  accident  threw  in  his  way.  His  one 
tenet  or  principle  was  that  which  an  inspired  writer 
has  enunciated  in  the  words.  "If  any  man  thinketh  he 
knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought 


Babylon  for  the  long  space  of  thirty  years.     During  This  principle  Socrates  expressed  in  the  extravagant 

this  sojourn  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Jews,  and  and  hyperbolical  lan^ua^e  :   "  He  knew  only  one  thing, 

perhaps   with    Ezekiel.       He   was  a   spectator  of   the  '•  viz.    that    he    knew   nothing"  —a  maxim  which   the 

wonderful  events  recorded  in  the  book  of    Daniel,  and  Pyrrhonists  of  a  later  date  perverted,  by  drawing  the 


of  the   release   of  the   Jews    (B.C.    :>'. 


He  quitted 


Babylon  in  the  year  that  Cyrus  died  (B.C.  ;VJ'M,  and 
returned  home  to  Samos:  but  from  the  political  dis- 
orders which  prevailed  in  his  native  isle  he  proceeded 
to  Crotona,  in  Italy,  and  taught  his  system  in  the 
towns  of  Magna  Gnecia.  Among  his  recorded  opinions- 


inference  that  nothing  could  lie  known:  thus  sanction- 
ing the  principle  of  universal  scepticism.  Socrates 
never  professed  to  teach,  even  when  he  was  most 
actively  employed  in  teaching.  He  was  disgusted 
with  the  Sophists,  the  traders  in  unreal  wisdom,  who 
pretended  to  be  masters  of  every  science,  capable 


are  these— '-The  one  Deity  is  the  source  of  all  things."  :  of  giving  information  on  every  subject.      "Know  thy- 
"  Truth  is  his  body:  light,  his  shadow."      "  He  is  the     self  was  the  foundation  of  his  instruction.      "He  saw 
soul  of  all  things,  pervading  and  maintaining  the  uni- 
verse.     The  Giver  of   good  to   those  who   love  him." 
'•  The  souls  of   men  exist  after  the  death  of   the  body. 
All  space  is  full  of   them.     The  soul   strengthens  its 
holy  dispositions  by  the  exercise  of  devotion." 


The  Elcatic  seAooZ.— Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in 
Ionia,  settled  at  Elea,  in  Magna  Gneeia,  and  founded 
the  Eleatic  sect  (B.C.  ~, 40).  The  Tonic  school  denied 
the  existence  of  any  immaterial  principle;  the  Eleatic 
allowed  of  no  other  principle,  but  referred  all  existence 
to  the  operation  of  that  single  Power  which  alone  exists 
necessarily.  The  reasoning  by  which  Xenophanes 
proved  the  existence  of  Deitv  was  as  follows.  He 


that  the  evils  of  life  arose  in  great  part  from  the  wrong 
judgments  of  others;  from  their  mistaking  their  own 
powers,  presuming  on  their  knowledge  and  ability,  and 
the  truth  of  opinions  adopted  without  inquiry.  He 
endeavoured  to  effect  the  cure  of  human  error  and 
unhappiness  by  a  reformation  of  the  intellect"  (Bisho^ 
Hampden). 

Though  Socrates  disregarded  all  positive  knowledge. 
and  threw  himself  on  the  resources  of  a  shrewd  and 
extensive  observation  of  human  nature,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  existing  systems  of  philosophy. 
He  had  personal  intercourse  with  Archelaus.  the  dis- 
ciple of  Anaxagoras.  We  may  trace  the  early  and 


assumes  that  something  must  have  existed  from  cter-  abiding  influence  of  the  lessons  of  Anaxafforas  in  the 

nity:    that    whatever  is    eternal    must   necessarily  be  steadiness  with  which  Socrates  maintained  the  principle 
infinite;  that  what  is  infinite  must  be  One:   that  what  ;  of  an  all-disposing  Mind.     From  an  anecdote  related 

is  essentially  One    can    have    no   difference  of    parts,  by   Lacrtius.   it  would   appear  that   Socrates  was  ac- 

Moreover,  what   is  eternal,  infinite,  and  without  dis-  quainted    with  the   obscure   writings    of   Heracleitus. 

tinction  of  parts,  must  be  immovable  and  immutable.  His   remark  upon  these  is  worthy  of  being  borne  in 

This  One  Being  by  whom  all  things  consist  is  God:  in-  mind,   whenever  we  are   troubled'  with  difficulties  in 

corporeal,  omnipresent.     He  has  nothing  in  common  holy  Scripture— "  What  I  understand  is  excellent:  so 
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also,  I  suppose,  is  what  I  do  not  understand;  only 
there  is  need  of  some  Delian  diver  (an  interpreter)  to 
reach  the  sense."  Socrates  had  opportunities  of  conver- 
sing with  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  with  Theodorus  of  Cyrene. 
with  the  sophist  Prodicus,  with  the  poet  Euripides. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Socrates  dis- 
approved of  the  acquisition  of  particular  kinds  of 
knowledge;  but  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  substitution 
of  mere  intellectual  acquisitions  for  education  of  the 
mind  and  character.  He  felt  in  his  inmost  soul, 
"Knowledge  puffeth  up."  Knowledge'  and  wisdom, 
though  they  seem  but  one.  have  ofttimes  no  connection. 


"Socrates."  says  Bishop  Hampdui.  "appears  to 
have  regarded  philosophy  in  tin-  li-ht  of  a  sacn  d  mis- 
sion, rrjv  roe  Oeoi  \a.Tf:fiav,  rather  than  of  a  study  and 
exercise  of  tlie  mind.''  This  notion  of  philosophy 
had  already  been  exemplified  by  Pytha-,.ra-  and  his 
followers.  But  they  had  realized  it  by  forming  them- 
selves into  distinct  communities,  separating  from  the 
world  around  by  a  solemn  initiation  and  the  practic. 
of  an  ascetic  discipline.  Socrates,  however,  had  no 
thought  of  changing  the  outward  form  of  society.  Me 
did  not  address  himself  to  the  few.  His  school  was  all 
(Ireece.  He  sought  to  infu-e  a  new  spirit,  by  im- 
pregnating all  orders  of  men  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 
He  went  about  among  all  classes,  courting  none, 
despising  none,  but  adapting  his  instructions  to  every 
variety  of  condition  and  character.  Thus  ,liil  lie  bring- 
down philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  not  so  much  by 
being  the  first  to  -i\ v  a  moral  tone  to  philosophy,  as  by 
the  universality  and  philanthropy  of  his  teaching.  His 
distinguishing  merit  is.  that  by  his  freedom  1n>m  all 
pretentiousness,  and  by  his  simplicity,  he  humanized 
philosophy.  Philosophy  in  his  hands  was  no  longer 
an  exclusive  and  privileged  profession.  It  no  longer 
spoke  a*  from  an  oracular  shrine,  and  in  tlie  lan^uav.,- 
of  mystery:  but  conversed  with  every  man  at  his  own 
home. 

For  many  a  year  did  Socrates  endeavour  to  awaken 
his  countrymen  from  their  dreams  of  knowledge  and 
happiness  to  the  realities  of  their  condition.  To  none 
is  the  practical  application  of  the  maxim  "  Know 
thyself"  truly  welcome.  But  the  volatile  and  vain 
Athenians  regarded  with  invidioiisiics-  every  attempt 
to  impart  to  them  moral  instruction.  They  needed  not 
that  any  one  should  teach  them.  The  Sophists  made 
virtue  a  part  of  their  profession  an  external  accom- 
plishment—  and  not  a  discipline  of  life.  Socrates 
laboured  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians  that  these 
popular  teachers  had  yet  to  learn  for  themselves  what 
virtue  was.  that  they  had  yet  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  own  character,  intellectually  and  morally. 
The  difficulty  he  had  to  contend  with  was  not  that  of 
communicating  new  truth,  but  of  leading  men  to 
abandon  their  presumptions  and  conceits,  and  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  moral  teaching.  All  this  time  Socrates 
conformed  to  the  established  superstitions;  he  offered 
sacrifices  in  public,  and  observed  the  domestic  usages 
of  paganism.  But  at  Athens  there  was  no  freedom  of 
religious  opinion;  no  right  of  private  judgment  was 
allowed.  The  heathen,  resting  his  religion  on  ancient 
tradition  and  not  on  any  intrinsic  evidences  of  its  truth, 
was  very  jealous  of  any  departure  from  what  he  had 
received,  or  of  any  attempt  to  bring  the  subject  into 
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discussion.  For  more  than  forty  years  Socrates  excited 
among  all  classes  a  spirit  of  moral  inquiry,  and  urged 
upon  them  the  importance  and  duty  of  self-knowledge, 
and  of  taking  no  opinion  on  mere  hearsay  or  idle 
trust.  But  if  the  citizens  were  taught  generally  to 
examine  into  received  opinions,  would  they  abstain 
from  carrying  this  principle  into  the  subject  of  religion  '. 
The  teaching  of  Socrates,  though  eminently  religious, 
differed  from  what  tlie  state  regarded  as  such.  He 
proved  the  existence  of  an  invisible  divine  Power,  wisely 
designing  and  governing  all  things,  and  inculcated  the 
duties  of  piety  and  morality  as  flowing  from  the  belief 
of  such  an  a-ciicv;  that  the  state-religion  was  tradi- 
tion and  legend,  immemorial  usage,  ritual  observance, 
without  any  regard  to  truth  and  morality. 

It  has  been  remarked.  "The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church."  The  death  of  Socrates  was  not 
simplv  a  test  of  his  sincerity,  but  was  the  decisive  op- 
position to  those  false  principles  against  which  the  en- 
ergies of  liis  life  had  been  directed.  lie  had  no  design 
of  establishing  philosophy  as  a  literary  pursuit  or  in- 
tellectual pastime;  but  he  proved  to  the  world  that 
happiness  did  not  ivMilt  from  externals,  so  much  as 
from  keeping  the  app.  tites  of  the  body  under  due  dis- 
cipline and  control,  lie  appealed  to  the  remorses  of 
conscience,  as  proving  that  punishment  follows  upon 
sin.  and  thus  laid  tlie  foundation  of  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  which  Plato  took  up  as  a  formal 
truth.  The  morality  he  inculcated  was  far  n-mo\ed 
from  perfect  puritv  of  sentiment  and  action.  It  forbade 
indulgence  in  fleshly  lusts,  as  degrading  and  injurious, 
but  it  did  not  forbid  licentiousness  as  altogether  vicious. 
It  en  joined  the  requiting  of  ill  to  enemies,  and  considered 
an  act  of  retaliation  as  natural  as  the  return  of  a  kind- 
ness. As  lie  taue-ht  men  to  inquire,  and  set  them  on 
the  ri-ht  track  of  inquiry,  lie  became  the  founder  of 
the  moral  and  logical  science  of  the  schools  at  Athens. 
The  theorv  ,,f  natural  religion  was  revived  by  his 
teaching.  From  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  fabric 
and  course  of  nature  he  drew  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  liein-,  and  providence,  and  moral  government  of  the 
l>eitv.  .Modern  science  has  enlarged  the  number  of 
pro,  is.  and  strength  has  be,  n  add,  ,1  to  thun  by  fresh 
arrangements  and  combinations:  but  Socrates  was  the 
fir-t  to  state  i  xplicitlv  tin-  argument  from  final  causes, 
lie  tail-lit,  fur  instance,  that  besides  tlie  written  laws 
of  men.  there  are  other  laws  written  in  the  heart  bear- 
in-  the  divine  sanction,  inasmuch  as  every  \iolation  of 
them  brin-s  with  it  its  own  punishment:  which  is  a 
provision  manifestly  surpassing  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  any  human  legislator. 

From  the  school  of  Socrates  came  the  founders  of 
several  other  schools:  for  his  reputation  now  eclipsed 
that  of  all  other  professors  of  philosophy.  His  most 
gifted  pupil  was  Plato,  who  upon  the  death  of  his 
i  master  betook  himself  to  foreign  travel,  visiting  Mcgara, 
/Eirvpt.  and  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  schools  of  Pythagoras.  After  an  absence  of  twelve 
years  he  returned  t<>  Athens,  and  founded  the  Academic 
school  of  philosophy.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  his 
revered  teacher,  he  abstained  from  advancing  opinions 
in  his  own  name,  but  in  a  number  of  interesting  Dia- 
logues he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  the  tenets  which 
lie  wished  his  disciples  to  receive.  We  are  not  how- 
ever sure  that  the  genuine  sentiments  of  Plato  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  his  writings,  as.  from  his  want  of 
moral  courage,  he  took  considerable  pains  to  veil  his 
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interlocutors.     Ju  the  "  L; 


where  he  himself  is  the 


own   opinions  under  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  the  '  tinction.      Aristotle   found   ;i   home  with   Philip,   kin" 
i  .       ,          .  . .     ,         ,..        _ .  .     _      I 

of  Macedon,  and  became  the_  preceptor  of  Alexander 

the  Great.  Aristotle  took  advantage  of  the  conquests 
of  his  pupil,  to  collect  observations  on  natural  history; 
the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  a  work  still  extant. 
l!ut  lie  embraced  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  t<i 


speaker,  he  is  extremely  cautious  on  the  subject  of 
religion;  hut  in  the  "  Kuthy  pliron,"  under  the  name  of 
Socrates,  he  derides  the  superstitions  of  the  age  without 

reserve. 

His  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe 
were  probably  those  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Pythagorean  Tinueus.  The  first  thing  to  be  determined 
is,  What  is  that  which  is  eternal,  and  then-fore  sell'- 


existent,   and  unohantreabL 


LU 


our     senses     we    are 


aware  that  all  around  is  constantly  changing:  but  that 
which  lias  a  beginning,   must   have   a  cause,  and  has 


theref 


inherent   existence.     Thus   the   material 
liverse  must  be  produced   by  the  Eternal  Cause  and 
father  of  all;  who  is  good,  intelligent,  and  almighty: 


to  him  for  instruction 
His  disciples  ob- 


Athens,  where  num I 
iu  his  own  school  of  the  Ly 

tained  the  name  of  Peripatetics,  \\hieh  perhaps,  like 
si. me  other  party  names,  \\asoriginallyuiven  in  con- 
tempt. The  reputation  \\hieh  he  attained  exposed 
him  to  the  dangers  which  attended  Socrates,  and  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  (B.c.  'A'l'.',)  he  became  the  marked 
object  of  persecution.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  pagan- 
ism viewed  with  suspicion  the  spread  of  philosophical 
teaching,  as  tending  to  unsettle  the  exi.-ting  govern- 


ditlieult  to  be  sought  out  by  the  wisest,  incc.mpre-  ment ;  and  Aristotle  was  charged  with  introducing 
hensible  to  the  vulgar.  This  eternal  Father  has  ]  doctrines  adverse  to  the  religion  of  Greece.  Instead  of 
fashioned  the  world  after  a  pattern  in  his  own  thoughts;  !  confronting  the  charge,  he  made  his  escape  to  Chalcis, 
and  considering  that  nothing  is  perfectly  good  without  ,  on  the  ground  "that  he  was  unwilling  to  involve  the 
a  soul,  he  has  made  the  universe  a  living  being,  ani-  Athenians  in  a  second  crime  against  philosophy." 
mated  by  a  divine  spirit,  but  with  material  parts.  His  works  fell  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
In  morals  lie  taught  that  temperance,  justice,  sub-  j  and  were  concealed  for  lo<>  years.  It  was  not  till  the 
mission  to  the  laws,  and  perfect  purity  of  life,  wore  j  time  of  Sylla  that  the  writings  now  extant  were  re- 
requisite  to  form  a  wise  man,  and  that  none  but  a  good  !  covered  to  the  world.  Meanwhile  other  philosophical 


man  could  be  a  happy  one.      He  thus  made  ev 
coincident  with  ef>  iroiflv.      lie  attempted  to  reform  the 


sects  had   sprung  up;  the   Stoics   and  Epicureans  had 
formed  their  respective    parties.       Platonisiu   had  ob- 


No  sooner  were  his  writings  brought  to  light 
multitude    of    commentators    exercised    their 


licentiousness  of  manners  among  the  Greeks,  by  puri-  j  tained  permanent  establishment  at  Alexandria.  Tin 
fying  their  passionate  love  of  beauty,  vJiich  he  con-  ;  disciples  of  Aristotle  knew  only  so  much  of  hN  works 
sidered  as  the  reflection  in  the  feature's  of  the  beautiful  ':  as  had  been  preserved  in  detached  portions  or  by  tra- 
soul  within.  The  proofs,  however,  which  he  gave  of  the  dition. 
immortality  of  the  soul  were  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  than  a 
be  unsatisfactory  and  weak.  acuteness  in  explaining  his  philosophy.  In  the  early 

In  politics,  Plato  proposed  to  eradicate  national  vices  !  ages  of  the  Christian  church  Platonisin  was  cultivated 
by  destroying  the  individual  will  of  the  citizen.  He  in  consequence  of  the  theological  cast  it  had  assumed, 
aimed  at  absorbing  all  domestic  endearments  by  con-  and  its  facility  of  accommodation  to  a  corrupt  Christi- 
centrating  the  feelings  and  affections  of  men  on  an  <  anity.  But  when  the  truth  had  to  be  maintained,  not 
abstraction,  i.e.  oil  the  state.  He  considered  ideas  as  so  much  by  accession  from  the  ranks  of  paganism,  as 


a  kind  of  emanation  from  objects,  which  thus  become 
matters  of  sense  to  us.      According  to  his  view  we  can 


by  controversial  ability  within  the  church,   the  more 
exact  method  of   Aristotle  asserted  its  value  and   prc- 


only  examine  the  idea  which  is  impressed  on  the  eminence.  His  system,  however,  was  but  very  imper- 
sensorium,  but  have  no  means  of  examining  the  object  :  fectly  apprehended;  in  the  west  of  Europe  his  writings 
itself.  were  not  known  in  the  original,  but  only  by  means  of 

.Philosophy  in  the  hands  of  Plato  was  a  kind  of,  Latin  translations,  many  of  which  were  made  from  the 
metaphysical  mysticism.  The  mystical  theory  of  num-  :  Arabic.  The  Reformation  commenced  when  Luther 
hers  taught  by  Pythagoras  possessed  a  powerful  charm  lectured  upon  Aristotle  from  the  Creek, 
for  his  mind.  Yet  numbers  could  not  sufficiently  ac-  The  great  object  of  Aristotle  was  to  discipline  the 
count  for  that  immense  variety  of  objects  which  the  mind  by  a  deep  and  extensive  course  of  literature;  to 
universe  presented.  He  considered  therefore  that  there  I  render  man  really  wise  by  a  cultivation  of  all  the 
must  be  an  immense  variety  of  archetypes  correspond-  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  soul.  On  being 
ing  to  the  classes  of  external  objects.  '.From  this  he  asked  what  advantage  accrued  to  him  from  philosophy, 
derived  his  doctrine  of  ideas  (fiS-rj),  to  which  he  assigned  his  reply  was — "To  do  without  constraint  what  some 
a  real  being,  as  objects  of  intellectual  apprehension.  |  do  through  fear  of  the  laws."  His  works  were  written, 
Thus  he  raised  a  structure  of  philosophy  on  a  basis  of  |  not  in  the  bowers  of  retirement,  but  amidst  the  agita- 


metaphysics  and  logic.  Philosophy  became  a  transcend- 
ental logic  or  dialectic.  The  science  which  contem- 
plates the  ideas  themselves  was  held  forth  to  the 


tion  and  troubles  of  Grecian  politics,  or  in  the  courts 
of  princes.  "They  imply  at  once  the  man  of  the 
world  and  the  retired  student;  ample  opportunities  for 


student  as  the  superemincnt  philosophy,  the  consum-  j  the  contemplation  of  human  nature  in  the  various 
mation  and  crown  of  all  science's.  Under  the  hands  '  relations  of  life  —  familiarity  with  the  thoughts  of 
of  Aristotle,  philosophy  was  stripped  of  its  metaphysical  !  others  by  reading  and  conversation,  as  well  as  intense 


mysticism,  and  assumed  a  strictly  logical  aspect. 

Arixlnlle.  was  born  B.C.  384  at  Stagyra,  in  Chalcidice; 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  for  twenty  years,  who  re- 
garded him  as  the  intellect  of  the  school,  and  com- 
pared his  ardour  and  forwardness  to  the  spirit  of  a 
restive  colt.  Princes  in  these  times  received  at  their 
courts  philosophers,  poets,  and  others  of  literary  dis- 


private  meditation — that  communing  with  a  man's 
own  heart  which  alone  can  extort  the  deep  secrets  of 
moral  and  metaphysical  truth''  (Hampden). 

The  maturity  of  the  intellectual  powers  was  the  end 
and  aim  of  his  system.  He  sanctioned  infanticide  and 
abortion,  wherever  a  check  to  the  population  was 
required.  In  his  view  the  happy  citizen  must  enjoy  an 
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entire  immunity  from  all  servile  employments:  the 
majority  of  men  were  deemed  incapable  of  the  happi- 
ness of  moral  beings  or  of  social  life.  He  justified  the 
condition  of  slavery  on  abstract  grounds,  not  011  the 
ri<'ht  of  conquest,  or  on  an  assumed  original  difference 
between  Greek  and  barbarian:  but  because  all  who 
were  employed  in  menial  offices,  in  agriculture  and 
mechanical  arts,  were  incapable  of  discharging  the 
duties  for  which  man  in  his  perfection  was  constituted. 
Cut  it  is  pleasing  to  remember  that  his  practice  was 
better  than  his  philosophy.  Hi-  will  contains  affec- 
tionate provisions,  not  only  for  his  wife  and  children, 
but  also  for  his  slaves:  expressly  enjoining  that  none 
of  them  should  be  sold:  ami  that  they  should  beset 
free  on  attaining  manhood,  according  to  their  deserts. 
The  great  mistake  of  his  philosophy  was  the  substi- 
tution of  an  intrinsic  agency  in  nature  for  the  counsels 
of  an  intelligent  divine  age-ut  \\oikin-_  on  nature.  Put 
it  was  the  great  principle  of  heath,  ni-m  that  religion 
was  pursued  only  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  not 
as  a  rule  of  life  to  the-  individual.  It  readily  incorpor- 
ated all  superstitions  not  npu-nant  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  the  state;  but  never  allowed  the  question- 
ing the  importance  of  that  which  was  established. 
"  Under  such  a  system  the  religious  instincts  were 
diverted  from  their  proper  end.  Their  strength  was 
spent  in  the  vain  amusement  of  festal  ceremonies,  and 
their  purity  corrupted  by  demoralizing  orgies.  Thus 
the  better  and  wi-er  part  of  men  were  driven  into  a 
metaphysical  religion.  Tln-y  could  not  acquiesce  in 
the  views  of  the  Deity  presented  by  the  popular  super- 
stitions. Vet  the  subject  recurred  to  their  thoU'jht- 
as  demanding  earnest  inquiry.  They  searched  loH  !od, 
not  seeking  what  to  do.  but  what  to  know.  Their 
devotion  being  banished  from  the  heart,  sou.irht  a 
refuge  for  itself  in  the  wilderness  of  speculation. 
Hence  Socrates  and  Plato.  Ari-toth-  and  Cicero,  con- 
tinued without  hypocrisy  professors  of  the  established 
religion,  whilst  they  aspired  after  a  purer  knowledge 
of  God  in  the  thoughtful  abst i.-ictions  of  their  own 
intellect,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  natural  .-eii-e  of 
the  sacred  law  of  conscience"  i  Ihiinpiln.  . 

The  Epii'iircanx  ttml  $tui<:<.--  From  these  fathers  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  arose  the  sects  of  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics,  whom  Paul  encountered.  Ac.  xvii.22.  The  founders 
of  the  sects  were  Epicurus  and  /.no,  \\lio  lived  in 
Athens  about  K.e.  :>ou.  Epicurus  claimed  to  be  self- 
taught,  though  h.-  may  be  considered  as  a  pupil  both 
of  the  Italian  and  Ionic  schools.  Erom  the  latter  he- 
adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  the  universe,  according 
to  the-  form  in  which  it  was  taught  by  Democrit.us:  from 
the  Cyrenaic  sect  he  borrowed  the  tenet  that  the  object 
of  life  was  pleasure,  by  which  he  may  have  meant 
mental  pleasure,  though  his  followers  indulged  in  all 
kinds  of  sensualities  and  licentiousness.  The  Stoics 
derived  their  name  from  the  decorated  colonnade  (aToa) 
in  which  Zeno  taught  his  disciples.  He  professed  a  new 
system;  but  Cicero  truly  says  that  Zeno  was  rather 
an  inventor  of  new  terms  than  a  discoverer  of  new- 
things.  The  distinguishing  tenets  of  these  sects,  as 
well  as  the  opinions  which  prevailed  generally  among  the 
people,  are  glanced  at  by  Paul  at  Athens  with  con- 
summate art  and  power,  as  he  adopts  what  was  true,  and 
denounces  what  was  false,  in  tin:  theories  of  each  class. 
Starting  from  the  fact  of  that  withering  rebuke  to 
ancient  philosophy,  the  erection  of  an  altar  to  the 
Unknown  God,  he  remarks  on  their  excessive  dread  of 
VOL.  II. 
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invisible  beings.  In  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Epicureans  he  asserts  the  overruling  providence  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  and  deduces  the  continuous 
moral  and  physical  government  of  God.  He  then 
gives  utterance  to  a  tenet  with  which  the  Epicureans 
would  auree,  viz.  the  independence  of  the  l>eity,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  Creator  does  not  depend  011  the 
service  of  the  creature.  The  reason  he  gives  for  this 
assertion  was  utterly  subversive  of  their  fundamental 
principles,  for  he  asserts  that  the  Deity  was  the  active 
dispenser  of  life  and  breath  and  all  things.  Then  re- 
jecting the  arrogant  claim  of  the  Athenians  to  be  a 
superior  race,  rebuking  the  prejudice  which  led  them 
to  look  down  on  Asiatics  with  scorn  and  contempt,  he 
declares  the  overruling  providence  of  God  in  marking 
out  epochs  for  the  existence  of  nations,  and  in  assigning 
localities  for  them  to  occupy.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  their  seasons  of  prosperity  and  decay,  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  the  Stoical  douma  of  a  fixed 
fate,  or  bv  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  chance.  The 
apo.-tle  attributes  the  bounds  of  time  and  space  to  the 
will  and  acts  of  a  pt  r-»nal  God,  who  thus  provided  the 
mean-  bv  which  those  \\lio  sought  after  him  might 
catch  a  ^limp-c  of  hi-  im  i-ible  attributes,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead.  Tin  n  in  lanuuau'e  of 
which  ihe  Stoics  would  approve,  he  condemns  the  Epi- 
curean notion  that  the  iM'il-  are  far  oil',  remote-,  and 
indifferent  to  human  actions  and  .-utli-rin^s.  Adopting 
the  laiiutiaue  of  Aratus,  \\hom,  in  compliment  to  the 
Athenians  he  adduces  as  one  of  their  own  poets,  re- 
Lrardi n'.;-  Athens  as  the  mother  of  ('reek  literatim-,  he 
argues  the  spiritualitv  of  the  dixine  nature-.  "We 
are  the  offspring  of  Cod:  our  own  spiritual  being  is  not 
visible  nor  capable  of  representation  by  any  material 
substance:  therefore  the  ori-jin  of  our  spiritual  nature. 
the  Godhead,  is  not  v i-ible.  \\  e  are  immaterial  beings, 
for  we  have  soul  and  mind:  therefore  he  whose  off- 
spring we  are  is  immaterial."  Idolatry  assigns  to  the 
Godhead  that  \\hich  is  corruptible  in  man.  human 
form  and  organization.  True  philosophy  saw  imper- 
fect! v  what  revelation  distinctly  enunciates,  that  the 
likeness  of  man  to  God  is  to  be  traced  in  that  which  is 
not  corruptible. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  C'olossians  and  in  the  pa-t<>ral 
epistles  \se  have  distinct  reference  to  those  errors 
which  developed  into  Gnosticism.  Mysticism.  The 
inhabitants  of  Phrygia  were  religious  idealists,  who 
looked  upon  matter  a--  the  source  and  principle  of  evil. 
Tliev  adopted  the  fundamental  tenet  of  oriental  philo- 
sophv  of  two  beings  which  exercised  an  influence  over 
tin- world  and  its  inhabitants  -  Ormuzd,  the  author  of 
li<_dit  and  beuelieence:  Ahraman.  the  representative  of 
darkness  and  malignity.  The-  Magi  spoke  of  the  Deity  as 
an  abstraction  which  could  have-  no  influence  on  matter, 
and  consequently  could  not  create  or  govern  the  uni- 
verse. Certain  subordinate  deities  were  supposed  to 
exist  of  a  compound  nature,  capable  of  acting  on 
1  gross  matter,  as  the  creators  and  rulers  of  the  world. 
Such  were  the  fables  and  endless  genealogies,  the 
ley-ends  and  interminable  lists  of  emanations  introduced 
by  judaizing  teachers,  who  laid  claim  to  a  philosophy 
which  aimed  at  hidden  mysteries,  and  despised  a  simple 
1  faith  in  revealed  truth.  Having  learned  to  regard  the 
i  body  as  the  temporary  prison  of  the  soul,  compounded 
of  a  malignant  substance,  they  highly  commended  celi- 
bacy and  asceticism,  and  some,  from  the  alleged  impurity 
of  matter,  considered  it  sinful  to  eat  animnl  food. 
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The  most  antipodal  errors  may  lie  traced  to  this 
falsely  named  gnosis;  the  one,  a  spiritualism  which  in- 
terpreted the  resurrection  as  a  moral  change,  abound- 
ing in  popular  myth*  and  old-womanish  legends;  the 
other,  a  materialism  allied  to  sorcery,  such  as  the  magi- 
cal characters  and  forms  of  incantation  which  were  in 
use  at  Kphesus,  and  the  startling  tricks  of  Simon 
Magus. 

The  relation*  lietvff/t  />lii/<w>j>/ii/  ami  t'ln'ixtiuititi/.—  - 
Considerable  dill'eivnce  of  opinion  exist*  as  to  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  philosophy  in  preparing  the  world 
for  the  reception  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  broadly 
laid  down  by  philosophic  divines  that  God  went  down 
philosophy  to  the  Greeks  from  heaven  as  he  sent  down 
the  gospel  to  the  Je\\s:  that  all  men  really  had  a 
divine  teacher,  \\hether  they  followed  his  guidance  nr 
not.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  speaks  of  philosophy  and 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the  two  old  covenants. 
Many  too  of  the  fathers,  from  the  natural  influence  of 
early  education,  and  the  advantages  of  philosophy  as  a 
mental  exercise,  nsed  similar  language. 

Others  again,  from  the  use  which  heretical  writers 
made  of  heathen  speculations,  have  attributed  to  philo- 
sophy a  malign  and  injurious  influence.  Thus  Tor- 
tulliaii  declares,  "  Philosophy  furnishes  the  arms  and 
subjects  of  heresy.  What  has  philosophy  in  common 
with  Jerusalem'  -  the  Academy  with  the  church;  Let 
those  look  to  it  who  bring  forward  a  Stoic,  a.  Platonic. 
or  a  Dialectic  Christianity.  We  have  no  need  of 
curious  inquiries  after  the  comma'  of  Christ  Jesus,  nor 
of  investigation  after  the  gospel." 

To  moderate  between  such  conflicting  and  contradic- 
tory opinions  is  a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  phi- 
losophical divine  and  the  Christian  philosopher  adopt 
widely  different  views  of  the  gospel  of  ( 'hrist.  More- 
over, as  the  nature  of  the  views  propounded  by  philo- 
sophers is  in  many  points  very  obscure,  the  effect  of  ! 
their  teaching  must  remain  in  ureater  ubscuritv. 

Philosophical  divines,  who  attach  a  hiuh  value  to  the  ! 
preparatory  work  of  philosophy,  very  frequently  betray  ; 
defective,  partial,  and  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of 
genuine   Christianity.      Revealed   truth  cannot   lie  re-  I 
ceived   by  the   exercise   of  the  understanding  merely:  j 
"  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness." 
He  who  allows  himself  to  make  an  intellectual  exercise  i 
of    its   pursuit,    as   if    it   could   lie  won    by   dialectical 
fencing,  approaches  it  at  the  wrung  end.  and  misses  its  ' 
moral    effect    altogether    (Coulbum).      The    votaries   of 
philosophy  who  betake  themselves  to  the  study  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  with 
the  same  motive  and  object   which  directed   their  at- 
tention to  Plato   and  Aristotle,    will   prohablv  >e»-k  the 
living  among  the  dead  by  attempting  to  find  revelation 
in   philosophy.     They   forget   ('to  use   the  language  of 
Lord   P.aoon)  that   the  Scriptures,  "being  given  by  in- 
spiration  and   not   by   human    reason,    differ   from  all 
other  books   in   the   Author,  which  requires   some  dif- 
ference to   be   used   by  the   expositor.      The   inditer  of 
them  knew  four  things  which  no  man  attains  to  know: 
the  mysteries  of  the   kingdom  of  glory,  the  perfection  j 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of  man. 
and  the  future  succession  of  all  ayes."      The  things  we 
have   known  from  our  cradles,  notions  which  are  clear 
and  familiar  to  us  under  the  gospel,  we  take  to  lie  unques- 
tionable truths,  capable  of  easy  demonstration,  without 
considering  how  long  we  might  have  been  ignorant  of 
them,  if  God  had  never  revealed  himself  to  man. 


On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  from  childhood 
been  brought  up  to  know  Jhe  things  which  are  for 
their  souls'  health,  who  from  earliest  infancy  have  sat 
like  Mary  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  have  listened  to  his 
words,  these  have  adopted  as  the  axioms  of  their  Chris- 
tian faith  the  conclusions  which  philosophers  laboured 
to  little  purpose  to  establish.  No  one.  if  he  wished  it, 
can  obliterate  the  influence  of  early  and  of  happy  pre- 
possessions. Those  who  can  say,  '•  We  have  found  the 
Messiah."  "  We  know  whom  we  have  believed/'  have 
planted  their  feet  on  the  rock  which  Socrates.  Plato, 
and  a  few  highly-gifted  seers  dimly  discerned  through 
the  fogs  and  mists  of  an  obscure  and  uncertain  philo- 
sophy. Any  answer  to  the  question  of  the  influence 
which  heathen  philosophy  had  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  Christianity  is  liable  to  a  double- 
error— the  one  of  exalting  revelation  to  the  detriment 
of  philosophy,  the  other  of  exalting  philosophy  to  the 
detriment  of  revelation.  Both  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted: but  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
while  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  advantages  they  have  received  from  this 
branch  of  study,  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  Christ  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  things  of  revelation,  the  claims  it  presents 
on  unconditional  and  universal  reception,  and  its  suit- 
ableness to  all  people  in  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  exi- 
gencies of  life. 

T/ii  ffirfx  of  ,,]<;/,, in/,},,/.-  Philosophy  prepared  the 
way  for  the  gospel,  as  it  demonstrated  the  folly  of  ido- 
latry, the  vanity  of  earthly  good,  and  directed  man  to 
seek  for  happiness  in  something  higher  than  himself. 
Hut  as  even  those  philosophers,  who  pointed  to  the 
unity,  personality,  and  spirituality  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  set  an  example  of  compliance  with  the  reigning 
superstitions,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  their  testimony 
was  attended  with  feeble  results.  Some,  it  may  be. 
shared  the  impression  of  Socrates,  -'that  we  must 
abandon  all  hopes  of  amending  men's  morals,  unless 
( 4od  was  pleased  to  send  some  person  to  instruct  us." 
Some.  too.  acknowledged  with  Plato,  "whatever  is 
right  and  becoming  in  the  pie-ent  evil  state  of  the 
world,  can  only  lie  so  by  the  particular  interposition  of 
God.'1  All  who  sincerely  and  consistently  held  these 
sentiments  might  be  pronounced  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  God.  .Hut  it  is  too  much  to  assume  that  any 
great  number  of  those  who  composed  the  rival  sects  of 
philosophy  had  that  true  nobility  and  ingenuousness  of 
disposition  which  would  impartially  and  candidly  exam- 
ine the  credentials  of  the  messenger  sent  from  heaven. 

The  influence,  however,  of  philosophy  has  tended  in 
many  cases  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  specu- 
lations of  Philo.  Plotinus,  and  the  later  Platonists 
materially  moulded  the  religious  opinions  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Oriu'en.  The  fathers  introduced 
many  of  their  philosophical  speculations  into  Chris- 
tianity. Tt  coidd  hardly  be  otherwise.  A  desire  to 
abate  the  offence  of  the  cross,  and  to  commend  the 
gospel  to  men  of  refinement,  taste,  and  intellect,  has 
arrayed  revelation  in  a  philosophical  garb:  as  if  the 
gates  of  heaven  could  be  scaled  by  intellectual  might 
and  the  disquisitions  of  unaided  reason.  The  theology 
of  the  Hebrews  has  been  represented  as  grounded  upon 
Platonism:  Plato  becomes  twin-brother  to  Moses,  and 
Christianity  is  regarded  as  the  supplement  of  ancient 
philosophy. 
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Dean  Jeremie  has  remarked  on  the  similarity  which  '  tion  and  love:  it  is  the  manifestation  of  Him  in  whom 
exists  between  the  Mystics  of  the  Plotinian  school  and  .  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  in  bodily  form, 
the  Quietists,  who  regarded  an  intense  and  undisturbed  •  cJ>.\  This  Divine  Person  assumed  that  state  and  con- 
contemplation  of  the  divine  perfections  as  the  means  of  dition  of  life  which  has  the  most  direct  influence  to 
maintaining  an  intimate  union  with  Deity  (Eucyd.  Mutr.i  eradicate  from  the  human  breast  the  noxious  fibres  of 
This  similarity  may  be  traced  in  the  whole  school  of  selfishness  and  pride,  and  to  cherish  the  growth  of  con- 
metaphysical  mystics,  who  substitute  inward  light,  in-  tentment,  benevolence,  humility.  In  the  exercise  of 
tuition,  for  the  paramount  and  supreme  authority  of  these  qualities,  philosophy  truly  saw  that  the  soul  of 
holy  Scripture.  Men  of  high  mental  endowments  are  man  could  find  rest;  and  that  under  the  dominion  of 
under  a  great  temptation  to  indulge  unguarded  fancies  their  oppositcs.  the  soul  was  as  a  troubled  sea.  casting 
and  high-flown  aspirations,  and  to  neglect  those  sober  up  mire  and  dirt;  but  it  lacked  the  influence  of  one 
and  serious  investigations  which  are  the  lawful  exercise 
of  the  human  understanding.  Among  the  peccant 
humours  by  which  learning  is  corrupted,  Lord  Bacon 

mentions  "the  excessive  reverence  and  adoration  of  the     ways     by  perception  or  1 
understanding,  whereby  men  withdraw  themselves  from     the  sense 
the  contemplation  of    nature  and   the  observations  of 
experience.      The.-e  intellectualists  seek  truth  in  their 


who    could    enforce    his    teaching    by   pointing    to  his 
example.  "  1  am  amon-  you  as  one  that  serveth." 
:>.!   Truth  can   enter  the    soul 
faith, 


inly  in  one  of  two 
1 .  by  the  medium  of 

y  the  belief  of  testimony.  But  from  the 
nature  of  our  mental  constitution,  the  recurrence  of 
facts  which  fall  under  personal  observation  produces 

own  little  worlds  rather  than  in  the  great  and  common  an  effect,  which  grows  weaker  and  weaker  in  proportion 
world;  they  disdain  to  spell,  and  so  by  degrees  to  read,  as  they  are  repeatedly  witnessed.  I'.ut  facts  which  are 
in  the  volume  of  God's  works;  they  invocate  their  own  received  by  faith,  the  more  they  are  realized,  the  more 
spirits  to  give  oracles  unto  them,  whereby  they  are  lie-  the  mind  revolves  them,  produce  a  greater,  a  more 
servedly  deluded."  Philosophical  divines  disregard  the  powerful,  in  fact  an  overwhelming,  an  abiding  impres- 
positive  teaching  of  God's  word,  the  lessons  of  experi-  sion.  P.y  the  exercise  of  sight  the  effect  of  what  is 
ence  and  history  on  the  fault  and  corruption  of  our  seen  grows  less:  by  the  exercise  of  faith  the  effect  of 
nature.  The  legends  of  a  golden  age  sho\\  that  even  what  is  believed  grows  greater:  the  belief  of  falsehood 
the  heathen  had  some  idea  of  an  original  righteousness  p.-rverts  and  debases  the  soul:  the  belief  of  truth  puri- 
as  the  earliest  condition  of  man;  some  of  the  philoso-  ties,  ennobles,  and  saves. 

pliers  testify  that  we  draw  in  seeds  of  vice  even  with  <  I.  The  philosophy  of  the  Christian  scheme  is  trium- 
our  mother's  milk:  but  those  who  search  only  in  their  phantly  established  by  assigning  obedience  to  the  master 
own  little  worlds  put  aside  the  most  palpable  proofs  of  principle  of  love.  All  happy  obedience  must  spring 
human  depravity.  Having  no  accurate  knowledge  of  from  affection;  that  outward  compliance  which  is  ex- 
the  disease,  how  can  they  sug-.  st  the  remedy  .'  forted  by  fear  and  dread  can  never  be  habitually  main- 

No  one  living  in  the  broad  daylight  of  Christianity  tained,  as  opportunities  for  relapsing  will  be  embraced 
can  retire  into  the  pure  li^ht  of  nature,  or  return  to  whenever  they  occur.  This  obedience  will  be  cheer- 
original  heathenism.  We  mu.-t  take  care  not  to  attri-  fully  rendered,  in  proportion  as  we  are  conscious  of  the 
hute  to  those  who  were  searching  after  God.  a  measure  intrinsic  worth  of  the  party  t<>  whom  it  is  rendered, 
of  success,  which  would  have  been  within  their  reach  and  of  his  rightful  claim  as  our  -.radons  benefactor, 
if  they  had  worked  In-  the  light  of  revelation.  There  The  man  to  whom  little  is  forgiven  loveth  little.  As 


are  those  among  the  ancient  philosophers  whom  we 
revere  and  admire  for  their  humility,  modesty  of  mind, 
and  confession  of  ignorance.  It  seems  to  us  that  they 


the  stream  can  never  rise  higher  than  its  source,  obedi- 
ence will  never  exceed  the  sense  of  blessing  iveeivcd. 
."1.1   The  wisdom    of  God    is    foolishness  with   man. 


were  ready  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  little  Perhaps  110  mo- 
children.  I'ut  we  have  not  like  respect  for  their  ad-  dueed  than  to  ] 
mirers  in  modern  davs,  because  they  ignore  the  les.-on 


strikini:  instance  of  this  can  be  ad- 
int  to  the  language  of  philosophical 
divines  concern  11  IL:'  the  .lews  and  the   ritual  of  Moses: 


of  history  and  experience,  and  seek   for  truth  in  their  simply  because  they  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  divine 

own  little  worlds;  they  prefer  to  walk  in  the  sparks  of  philosophy,  which  may  be  traced  in   the  education  of 

the  fire  they  have  kindled,  and  disdain  to  take  the  re-  the  world   for   the  manifestation  of  Christ.      The  insti- 

vealed  will  of  God  as  their  guide.  tutions   of   Moses    are  freely   spoken    of  as    arbitrary, 

The  philosophy  of  Christianity.— There  is.  however,  unmeaning,    barbarian,    and    unnatural.       Surprise    is 

a  divine  philosophy  in  the  Christian  scheme,  which  the  expressed   at    the   extraordinary   toughness   of    nature 

thoughtful  believer  will  trace  out  with  admiration  and  manifest   in   the  Jew.      But  what  if   the  -lew  was  in- 

thankfulness.      To  the  church  and   in  the  church  there  tended  to  be   the  teacher  of  the  world,  a  light  to  the 

is  made  known  the   many  varied  wisdom  of  God,  into  nations  sitting  in  darkness  '      What  if  these  unmeaning 

which  even  angels  desire  to  look.      Little  attention  has  unnatural  ceremonies  were  necessary  to  train  our  race 

been  paid  to  what  has   been  termed  by  an  American  in  its  infancy,  as  the  only  way  of  imparting  to  them 

writer  the  philosophy  of  salvation:  but  in  proportion  as  the  grand  and   fundamental  ideas  which  underlie  the 

we  recognize  the  divine  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  fellowship  and  communion  of  man  with  his  Maker? 

man's  mental  constitution,  we  shall   see  that  between  Account  for  it  as  we  may,  a  people  cradled  among 

heathen  philosophy  in  its  best  estate  and  revelation  a  t  Chaldsean  idolatries,  formed  into  a  nation  in  the  midst 

great  gulf  is  fixed.  ,  of  the  superstitions  of  yEgypt,  occupying  a  land  which 

(1.)  The  Christian  scheme  is  especially  adapted   to  was  the  seat  of  a  most  debasing  polytheism,  surrounded 

our  mental  constitution,   as  it    is  not  an  abstraction,  by  tribes  which  practised  all  manner  of  idolatry,  with- 

an  idea,  a  rule,  a  discipline,  a  code  of  laws,  a  system  out  any  advantage  over  their  contemporaries  for  intel- 

of  doctrine,  or  an  assemblage  of  beautiful  theories;  but  i  ligence.   learning,   civilization,  "had  from  the  earliest 


is  the  presentation  of  a  Divine  Person  as  the  sole  and 
the  satisfying  object  of  reliance  and  trust,  of  admira- 


period,  and  maintained  throughout  their  generations,  a 
system   of   religion,   a  creed    and  worship,    which   pro- 
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claimed  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  opp<  sition  to  poly- 
theism, and  the  personality  of  God  in  opposition  to 
pantheism.  Throughout  their  whole  extant  literature, 
there  is  not  to  lie  found  a  sentence  which  encourages 
the  worship  of  another  God  beside  the  infinite  and 
eternal  Jehovah,  or  any  practice  approaching  to  ido- 
latry. The  greater  part  of  their  literature  is  a  testi- 
mony and  a  protest  against  these  errors"  (Wilkinson, 
Personal  Xarncs  in  the  Bible).  It  is  true  the  Jews  had  no 
philosophy  corresponding  to  that  which  existed  among 
the  heathen;  but  this  they  had  in  its  place,  "God  spake 
to  them  by  Moses." 

The  peculiar  work  assigned  to  the  Jews  in  educating 
the  world,  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  themselves 
should  be  subject  to  peculiar  discipline  and  training, 
the  effect  of  which  became  visible  when  it  appeared 
that  man  by  searching  could  not  find  out  God.  To 
them  was  made  known  the  personality  arid  eternal  exist- 
ence of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth;  by  miracles, 
wonders,  and  signs,  they  were  convinced  of  his  infinite 
goodness  and  power,  and  of  their  covenant  relationship 
with  him.  After  this  they  were  instructed  in  the  moral 
attributes  of  Jehovah.  In  the  infancy  of  the  nation 
the  senses  were  laid  hold  of  as  the  only  way  of  impart- 
ing to  their  minds  the  essential  ideas  of  God's  justice 
and  mercy.  While  they  were  children  they  were  in 
bondage  to  the  rudimentary  means  of  instruction;  but 
as  they  advanced  to  manhood,  the  prophets  spoke  of 
another  mode  of  instruction,  by  the  word  of  faith.  The 
notion  of  moral  purity  was  gradually  developed  in  their 
mind,  and  connected  with  the  thought  of  God,  bv  cere 
monial  distinctions  between  different  kinds  of  animals, 
some  of  which,  as  clean,  were  suitable  for  sacrifice; 
while  others,  as  unclean,  were  absolutely  prohibited; 
by  distinctions  between  meats  and  drinks;  between 
places  and  times;  by  washings  and  sprinklings  for  sacri- 
fices, for  priests,  and  for  worshippers.  The  justice  of 
God,  which  exacted  the  forfeiture  of  life  as  the  desert 
of  sin,  and  his  mercy  in  permitting  and  in  appointing 
the  penalty  to  be  transferred  to  an  innocent  victim, 
was  taught  by  the  sin-offering.  All  the  ordinances  of 
the  ritual  of  .Moses  were  to  the  Jew  like  the  pictures 
in  a  child's  primer,  conveying  rough  but  lively  views  of 
things  it  never  saw.  The  law  had  a  shadowy  resem- 
blance of  future  blessings,  but  not  the  very  image  of 
the  transactions.  All  these  arrangements  are  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  the  highest  and  truest  philosophy, 
from  their  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  mental  and  moral 
constitution  of  human  nature. 

Socrates  and  Aristotle  proposed  to  correct  the  errors 
of  man  by  improving  the  intellect.  "  Rut  leviathan 
is  not  so  tamed."  Men  do  not  determine  moral  ques- 
tions in  which  they  are  personally  interested  by  the 
mere  verdict  of  the  understanding.  They  set  up  the 
will  in  the  judgment-seat.  In  the  hour  of  temptation 
they  act  not  as  they  see  to  be  right,  but  as  thev  wish 
to  act.  Christianity  proceeds  in  a  method  the  reverse 
of  this.  ''It  makes  its  first  appeal  to  the  affections. 
which  are  the  springs  of  the  will,  and  through  them 
clears  and  rectifies  the  understanding  "  (Goulburn) .  The 
method  propounded  by  the  wisdom  of  man  is  false  in 
principle  and  inefficacious  in  practice;  while  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  wisdom  of  God  is  philosophically 
true,  mighty  to  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  selfishness 
and  ignorance,  of  passion,  prejudice,  and  pride,  and  to 
bring  every  thought  into  captivity  in  subjection  to 
Christ. 


[For  further  information,  see  Tin  Futhers  nf  (ircck  Philosophy, 
by  JC.  I),  Hami»leu,  liishop  of  Hereford;  Archer  Butler's  Uctv.na; 
I'/iitosoi*/!,/,  by  !•'.  1).  Maurice;  oVic/,-  and  llom«.,,  Philosophy,  by 
Bishop  BlomfieM:  Dean  Jereinie  (Enci/clojwiiri  Sletropnlitana); 
(i reck  I'/dloSiifil,;/  (Small  Works  on  (Ire.it  Subjects);  The  f'/tilr,- 
snjJi.it  of  Kalfation,  by  an  American  Citizen  (Religious  Tract 
Society);  Grote's  Wflonj  of  Greece,  ch.  07,  OS;  Grote's  J'luto  and 
other  Companions  of  Socratts;  Hitter;  Xell.-r.J  |  \v.\v.] 

PHIN'EHAS  [rnrcj,  the  son  of  Eleaxar,  and  grand  - 
si  .n  of  Aaron,  Kx.  vi.  •>:,.  On  the  death  of  Aaron,  Eleazar 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  high-priest,  Nu.  xx.  -jii,  which 
lie  continued  to  fill  during  what  may  lie  called  the  early 
heroic  period  in  the  history  of  Israel;  and  he  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  arrangements  for  the  settlement 
of  the  twelve  tribes  which  followed  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  Hut  his  reputation  is  overshadowed  by  that 
of  his  son  Pliinchas,  who  became  conspicuous  even  at 
an  early  age  for  the  ardent  zeal  and  dauntless  courage 
with  which  he  maintained  the  cause  of  God  among  his 
countrymen. 

There  are  three  transactions  with  which  the  name 
of  Phinchas  is  principally  associated;  and  his  conduct 
upon  each  of  these  occasions  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration. 

The  first  took  place  during  the  lifetime  of  Moses, 
when  the  men  of  Israel,  victorious  in  the  field  of  battle, 
were  ensnared  and  overcome  by  the  wiles  of  the  Midian- 
itish  women,  Xu.  xxv.  o-is.  "Then  stood  up  Phinehas 
and  executed  judgment,"  I's.  cvi.  so.  Alone  he  entered 
the  tent  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon,  who  had 
dared  openly,  before  Moses  and  all  the  people,  to  insult 
and  defy  the  Lord,  and  with  his  javelin  thrust  through 
the  guilty  pair.  Thus  he  turned  away  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  "God  gave  him  his  covenant  of  peace,  even 
the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood,  because  he 
was  zealous  for  his  God.  and  made  an  atonement  for 
the  children  of  Israel."  Afterwards  he  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  twelve  thousand  chosen  men,  who 
avenged  the  Lord  of  Midian,  and  slew  Balaam  the  son 
of  Beor  with  the  sword,  Nu.  xxxi.  o. 

The  second  great  transaction  in  which  he  acted  a 
high  and  honourable  part,  took  place  after  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  when  the  tribes  whose  allotted  settlements 
lay  east  of  the  Jordan,  having  recrossed  that  river  after 
aiding  their  brethren  in  their  successful  struggle  with 
the  Canaanites,  erected  on  its  banks  a  memorial  altar. 
The  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  regarding  the 
erection  of  a  separate  altar  as  a  virtual  separation  from 
Jehovah  and  Israel,  on  hearing  of  the  transaction 
were  filled  with  indignation,  and  armed  themselves 
to  go  up  to  war  against  their  brethren.  Before, 
however,  resorting  to  this  extremity,  they  wisely  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  a  brotherly  remonstrance 
and  appeal,  and  with  this  view  they  selected  as  their 
ambassador  Phinehas,  who  had  probably  been  a  prin- 
cipal leader  on  the  occasion,  sending  along  with  him  ten 
of  the  heads  of  the  tribes.  How  skilfully  and  success- 
fully he  discharged  the  important  and  delicate  duty 
thus  intrusted  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  is  recorded  in 
Jos.  xxii.  13-34.  On  this  occasion  he  proved  himself 
not  less  zealous  for  the  unity  of  Israel,  than  he  had 
been  on  the  former  occasion  for  the  complete  separation 
of  Israel  from  the  pollutions  of  the  heathen  world. 

The  third  transaction  in  connection  with  which  the 
name  of  Phinehas  is  introduced  belongs  to  a  later  period, 
when  the  high  national  enthusiasm  of  the  days  of  Joshua 
had  very  much  abated,  the  church  was  falling  away 
from  her  first  love,  and,  in  the  hour  of  military  triumph, 
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was  yielding  herself  up  in  moral  subjection  to  the  con- 
tagious influences  by  which  she  was  surrounded  on 
every  side.  At  this  period  Phinehas  had  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  the  high- priesthood,  and  had  probably 
reached  a  great  age.  P.ut  the  ardour  with  which  he 
had  stemmed  the  torrent  of  impurity  in  his  earlv  youtli 
in  the  matter  of  Beth-poor,  though  tempered  by  the 
mellowing  influence  of  age,  had  not  abated.  '  The 
melancholy  occasion  which  called  it  forth  will  be  found 
recorded  in  Ju.  xx.,  and  need  not  here  be  detailed. 
Particularly  to  be  noted  is  the  form  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  asked  counsel  of  Clod:  "  Shall  I  uo  up  to 
battle  against  the  children  of  Benjamin,  in//  brut/art" 
ver.2'!,2S  ill  which  we  seem  to  recognize  the  voice  of  the 
same  Phinehas  who  hud  long  before  so  zealously  main- 
tained the  brotherhood  and  unity  of  Israel,  Compare 
also  ch.  xxi.  tj;  "And  the-  children  of  Israel  repented 
them  for  Benjamin  tlnir  /,/•«///<>•,  and  said.  There  is  one 
tribe  cut  off  from  [srael  this  day." 

The  only  other  passages  in  which  the  name  of  Phine- 
has occurs  are  Jos.  xxiv.  :>,:',.  where  a  "hill  of  Phine- 
has" is  mentioned  a-  the  buryin^-place  of  his  father 
Eleazar,  and  1  ( 'h.  i\.  20.  His  name,  as  already- 
noticed,  was  enshrined  in  the  sacred  sone.--  of  l.-ruei. 
I's.  cvi.  30;  and  has  ever  been  held  in  highest  honour. 

Keel  us.  xlv.  i!-L'.-,;  1  M:i'.v  ii.  M.  [,,    ,,    u-    I 

PHLEGON.  A  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  bv  Paul 
in  his  epistle.  Ko.  xvi.  it;  but  otherwise  unknown.  Tra- 
dition  has  made  him  a  martyr,  and  connected  his  name 
with  .Marathon. 

PHOE'BE,     sometimes     ,-pelled      Pm:!;i:.     a    female 
member  of  the  church  of  ( 'enchreae,  one  of  the  ports  of 
Corinth,  and  a  person  of  much  Christian  \\orth.      Her 
name  occurs  iirst  in  the  long  li,t  of  Chri.-tian  men  and 
women  of  whom  expiv.--   mention   is  mude  in  Ho.  xvi. 
For  the  most   part   the.-e    were   pen-on-  who  had  been 
previously  known   to    Paul,  and   had   some   connection 
with  him  in  his  apostolic  labours;  but  were  at  the  time 
residing  in  Pome.     Phoebe,  however,  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the   apostle,   probably  still    in  Ceiichivae. 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out   for  Pome     on  \\hat 
business  it  is  not  said;   but  that  she  had  something  of 
importance  in  hand  is  evident  from  the  request  of  the 
apostle,  that  the  Christians  at    1,'oine  would   "receive 
her  in  the   Lord,  and  assist  her  in  whatever  business 
she  had  need  of  them,"  ver.2.      In  proof  of  her  claim  to 
such  reception  and  kindness,  St.  Paul  commends  her 
as  haying  been  "a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  himself 
also:'1   having  been  so  helpful  to  others  in  the  best  of 
causes,  it  was  meet  that  she  should  herself  receive  help 
in  so  far  as  she  mi^ht  need  it.      But  she  might  have 
been  and  done  all  this  without  holding  any  office  in  the 
church;    and    it   is   a   question    whether,    when   she   is 
designated  "a  servant  (5tckow)s)   of  the  church  which 
is  at  Cenchreae,"   the  apostle  means  simply  an  active 
member,   or  one  in  the  position  of  a  deaconess.     The 
designation  being  associated   with  a  particular  church, 
and  with  the  labours  of  a  regular  and  active  service, 
seems  to  favour  the   idea  of  an   official  appointment; 
and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  known  fact  that 
deaconesses   did   exist  at  a   very  early  period    in   the 
Christian  church   (see  under  DEACON).     It  is  deemed 
not  improbable  that  Phoebe  was  honoured  as  the  bearer 
of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  Rome;  if  so,  doing  most  noble 
deacon-service. 

PHCBNIC'IA,  PHCENITE  [in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion Phenice,  P/tcui'au,  AC.  xi.  i<t;  xv.  3;  xxi.  2].     Various 
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i  derivations   have   been   assigned   to   the   Greek    name 
<I>oim-77,    Latin  Phanicc.       Some   would   take  it  from 
the  eponymous  Phoenix,  son  of  the  first  king  Affenor; 
I  others,  as  Reland.   from  faivt£.    the  palm-tree,  which 
;  may  once   have   been   abundant   in   the   country,   and 
j  which    is   figured    as    a   national    symbol   on   coins   of 
Sidon,    Tyre,    and   Aradus.      But   the  palm   similarly 
characterizes  Judaean  coins  also,  without  giving  name 
i  to  the  country.      Vossius,  from  the  old  tradition  that 
the  Phoenicians  came  from  the  Red  Sea,  regards  faivi£. 
or   purple   colour,   as   but    the  rendering   of   tprOpos-— 
"red,"  the  epithet  given  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and.  in 
Herodotus,     to    the    northern    portion    of    the    Indian 
Ocean.      Strabo.   Gcsenius,    Forbiger.   and  others,  sup- 
pose that  <poii>i.c.  allied  to  tpou'os  and  fan-fa  is "a  dark 

red  colour."  may  have  given  its  name  to  the  people  who 
first  discovered  it,  or  so  largely  employed  it,  Others 
ima-ine  as  naturally  that  the  colour  does  not  give 
name  to  the  people,  but  is  named  after  them:  as  our 
damask,  from  Damascus;  or  our  calico,  from  Calicut. 
The  term,  as  an  epithet  of  colour,  may  also  apply,  as 
Kcnrick  supposes,  to  the  sun-burned  complexion  of  the 
people.  P.ut  after  all.  in  the  opinion  of  others,  a 
Greek  derivation  may  not,  be  admi.-sible,  for  the  name 
may  !..•  original  or  Shemitie  thou-h  it  is  ridiculous  in 
Scaliirer,  Fuller,  and  (Ha.— ins  to  identify  it  with  ;:r, 
"to  live  luxuriously."  in  allusion  to  the  results  of 
Pluenieian  wealth  and  merchandise.  Pochart  is  more 
ingenious  when  he  compounds  it  of  p;r  <:;,  "sons  of 
Anak  Peanak — <l>tava.K  <I>u(V<if-  it  being  common 
with  tlie  Creeks  to  change  -  into,;,.  Wliile  tin- country 
was  called  Phoenicia  by  the  ( J  recks,  its  own  population 
termed  it  Canaan,  or  Xi-a  (Ilen.unii,  Frair  .Hist.  <;nie<-. 
!'•  i"  •  <>n  an  old  coin  of  the  age  of  Antiochus  IV. 


. 

Laodicea  is  named  Mother  or  .Metropolis  in  Canaan. 
Vccording  to  Augustine,  the  Carthaginians  called 
troin  their  origin  Phoenicians  or  Punici  on  hem-  asked 
what  they  were,  answered  in  their  own  tongu,-  punice 
respondents  C/tanani.  The  context,  and  the  femi- 
nine suffix  at  the  end  of  the  name,  show  that  in  Is. 
xxiii.  11.  Canaan  mean.-  Pheniciu.  and  is  wron-lv  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "  merchant  city."  In  the  Septua- 
-int  (  'anaan  is  rendered  'J'oan'/v?;.  Pho-nicia.  Kx.  xvi.  ,')."., 
an.l  Jos,  v.  1.  ]~2  'compare  Xep.  ii.  f,):  and  she  who  is 
called  "a  woman  of  Canaan"  in  Matthew,  ch.  xv.  22, 
is  termed  a  " Syro- Phoenician"  in  .Mark,  cli.  vii.  i«. 
The  name  Canaan  signifies  the  "low  country.'  Nether 
lands  -  or  lowlands,  in  contrast  to  the  eastern  "  heights," 
at  the  base  of  which  it  was  situated.  Canaan,  however, 
came  generally  to  signify  the  whole  country  of  Pales- 
tine, in  relation  to  the  mountains  or  table -land  of 
Gilead  and  Aram  the  highland  region  to  the  north 
and  east.  (>Vr  CA.NAAX.)  The  expression  ''Tyre  and 
Sidon"  often  represents  the  whole  country  of*  Phoenicia. 
Pho-nicia,  in  its  narrowest  acceptation,  or  Phoenicia 

:  proper,  was  a  tract  of  country  stretching  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean;  not  much  more 
than  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  little  more 
than  a  mile  in  average  breadth;  Sidon  being  situated 
near  its  northern,  and  Tyre  not  far  from  its  southern 
boundary.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Danites  in  their 

,  invasion  as  coming  "down  to  the  great  plain  of  Sidon 
a  day's  journey  from  the  city"  (Kara  rt>  fj.eya  ircSiov 
-tSwj/os  7r6Xfwy  656v  i]/j.fpa.s  /uas.  Autiq.  v.  ;>,  i ).  "This 
plain,"  Robinson  says,  -'extends  from  'Has  el-Beyad  or 
el-Abyud,  the  Promontorium  Allmm  of  the  ancients, 
nearly  three  hours  south  of  Sfir  (Tyre),  to  the  Nahr  el- 
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Amvuly,  an  hour  north  of  Saida  iSidon;-  a  distance  ' 
of  ten  or  eleven  hours.  The  breadth  is  nowhere  inure 
than  half  an  hour,  except  around  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon"  (Researches,  vol.  ii.  47.-ii.  In  its  widest  sense,  as  in 
Strabo.  Phienieia  seems  to  have  meant  the  whole  sea- 
board from  the  Gulf  of  Jssus  to  the-  southern  desert — 
"from  Urthosia  to  Pelusium"— a  length  of  4;">0  miles 
(Gcog.  xvii.  ]i,-j.p).  But  generally  Phu'nieia  was  regarded 
as  beginning  at  the  north  with  the  island  of  Aradus. 
and  extending  south  to  the  promontory  of  Carmel;  being 
about  120  miles  in  length,  and  rarely  more  than  20  in 
breadth;  lying  about  lat.  '•'>'-'  3S'  and  :.54~  ,V2'  X.,  and  Ion. 
:Ja"-3()°  E.  It  is  watered  by  several  .streams  flowing 
from  the  western  declivities  of  Lebanon  to  the  sea;  such 
as.  from  its  northern  frontier  and  in  order  southward, 
the  Eleutherus.  the  Adonis,  the  Lyeus,  the  Tamyras, 
the  Bostrenus,  the  Leontes,  and  the  Belus.  The  coun- 
try, with  its  varieties  of  climate,  was  fertile;  "nothing 
is  wanting  that  nature  can  bestow"  (I'ortur's  Handbook,  ; 
i>.  390) ;  "plena,''  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
"yratiarum  ef  ret"*!;'?/.-:."  Signs  of  ancient  cultivation, 
as  the  terraced  sides  of  the  hills,  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen.  Besides  the  great  cities  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  the 
country  was  studded  with  numerous  smaller  towns  : 
'•forming,"  as  Heeren  says,  "almost  an  unbroken,  city, 
extending  along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast,  and  over 
the  islands"  ^Asiatic  Xntioi,s.  i.  ±>:;V  Among  these  towns 
in  earlier  times  were  Arvad,  Gc.  x.  is,  Accho,  Orthosia, 
Arka,  Tripolis,  Botrys,  Berytus,  Sarepta,  Dor,  &c. 
Many  of  the  roadsteads  or  harbours  were  excellent ; 
so  that  the  Phoenicians  were  early  traders,  seamen, 
and  colonizers.  The  name  occurs  only  in  the  Xew  , 
Testament.  "They  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon  ' 
the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen  travelled  as 
far  as  Phenice,"  Ac.  xi.  i<j;  and  so  we  find  Christians  at 
Tyre,  Ac.  xxi.  4;  and  at  Sidon,  Ac.  xxvii.  3.  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, going  up  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  naturally 
"passed  through  Pheuice,''  Ac.  xv.  3;  and  at  Patara, 
a  seaport  of  Lyeia,  Paul  and  Luke,  on  their  journey 
up  to  Jerusalem,  found  "a  ship  sailing  over  into 
Phenicia,"  Ac.  xxi.  •>,  landed  at  Tyre,  and  went  down 
to  Ptolemais,  the  ancient  Accho.  [j.  ]•;.] 

PHOENICIANS.  According  to  Scripture,  the 
Phoenicians  were  Hamites — Sidon  being  the  first-born 
of  Canaan,  and  their  country  being  named  after  this 
son  of  Ham.  According  to  Herodotus,  they  derived 
their  origin  from  the  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea — a  state- 
ment not  at  all  geographically  improbable.  Strabo 
writes,  as  if  in  confirmation,  that  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  two  islands  called  Tyros  or  Tylos  and  Aradus. 
with  a  town  called  Dora,  in  which  were  temples  similar 
to  the  sacred  edifices  of  Phoenicia.  Their  immigration 
to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  belongs  to  pro-historic 
times.  They  may  have  borne  some  relation  to  the 
Hyksos,  and  been  concerned  in  some  of  their  great 
and  mysterious  movements.  Indeed  the  Hyksos  are 
said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  Phoenician  shepherds ; 
and  Philistines  and  Phoenicians,  akin  in  race,  and  the 
refugees  of  successive  revolutions,  may  have  settled  on 
the  sea-board  from  similar  impulses,  and  perhaps  about 
the  same  period.  The  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan 
did  not  produce  any  great  or  permanent  change  on 
Phoenicia.  The  tribes  of  Xaphtali,  Asher,  and  Dan, 
to  which  it  was  assigned,  did  not  conquer  Phoenicia, 
but  occupied  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  canton 
of  Dan  reached  to  Joppa,  and  in  the  struggle  with 
Jabin  he  remained  "in  his  ships,"  as  if  made  effeminate 


and  worldlv  by  commerce1.  Asher,  who  had  obtained 
a  partial  footing,  had  ;d*o  lost  patriotic  spirit,  and 
''abode  in  his  breaches."  The  relation  of  Israel  to 
Phoenicia  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Israel  to 
Philistia— -  the  latter  being  that  of  continuous  feud, 
alternative  conquest  or  armed  peace;  the  other  becoming 
one  of  amity,  intercourse,  reciprocal  advantage,  and 
"  brotherly  covenant."  Such  alliance  was  not  indeed 
unbroken,  for  we  read,  Ju.  x.  i^,  of  early  Sidonian  (  p- 
pressions.  But  at  a  later  period  "Hiram,"  king  of 
Tyre,  was  "ever  a  lover  of  David;"  and  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon  the  servants  of  Hiram  prepared  cedar  and 
fir  wood  for  the  temple,  hewing  the  trees  in  Lebanon, 
and  conveying  them  by  sea  "in  floats."  while  Solomon 
in  return  gave  him,  "year  by  year,  twenty  measures  of 
wheat  and  twenty  measures  of  pure  oil" — food  so 
abundant  in  the  one  country  being  given  in  exchange 
for  skilled  labour  which  the  other  could  so  easily  fur- 
nish. The  Phoenicians,  alive  to  their  true  interests, 
sought  to  colonize  and  not  to  conquer.  Wars  would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  commercial  prosperity.  Their 
wealth  and  power  arose  from  their  command  of  the  sea, 
and  it  was  their  policy  not  to  provoke  any  of  the 
nations  to  the  east  of  them,  and  not  to  quarrel  un- 
necessarily with  Israel — which  was  their  granary — the 
relation  between  Hiram  and  David  being  probably  but 
a  sample  of  such  international  treaties  and  intercourse. 
After  David  had  conquered  Edom,  Ezion-geber  on  the 
Ifed  Sea  became  a  Hebrew  port,  and  "Solomon  had  a 
navy  of  ships."  As  the  Hebrews  had  not  been  trained 
to  navigation,  they  took  advantage  of  their  neighbours' 
experience,  and  Phoenician  crews  partially  manned  each 
of  their  vessels,  for  "Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  ser- 
vants, shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea.  with  the 
servants  of  Solomon."  The  result  was  a  sudden  and 
great  accession  of  wealth  and  luxuries — the  navy  of 
Tarshish  returned  every  three  years  bringing  "gold, 
and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  so  that 
"silver  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon"— nay,  it  was  "made  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as 
stones,"  i  Ki.  x.  22,  27.  After  the  division  of  the  Hebrew 
kingdom,  Phoenicia  would  naturally  cultivate  alliance 
with  the  Ten  Tribes  nearest  to  it,  and  Ahab  married 
a  Phoenician  princess.  The  joint  commercial  voyages 
probably  were  not  prosecuted  during  any  long  period,  as 
the  Jews  had  no  liking  for  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  trade 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  for  some  time,  when 
Jehoshaphat  attempted  to  restore  it.  Ahaziah,  on  the 
strength  of  old  traditions,  and  because  of  his  mother's 
Phoenician  connection,  sought  a  share  in  the  enterprise, 
and  was  at  first  refused,  i  Ki.  xxii.  49.  Afterwards  the 
refusal  seems  to  have  been  modified,  and  a  partnership 
was  admitted,  on  account  of  which  the  enterprise  was 
frustrated — "the  Lord  hath  broken  thy  works,"  2  Ch. 
xx.  3".  The  history  of  Phoenicia  in  its  special  points,  its 
commerce,  and  the  invasions  which  it  suffered  from 
Babylon,  Persia,  and  Greece,  will  be  best  considered 
under  Sidon  and  Tyre  (which  see). 

Herodotus  describes  the  Phoenicians  as  beginning 
soon  after  their  settlement  to  occupy  themselves  in  dis- 
tant voyages  (i.  i).  From  the  construction  of  rude  rafts, 
they  must  speedily  have  reached  to  a  style  of  substantial 
ship- building.  Their  commercial  vessels  are  represented 
either  as  long  in  shape,  and  fitted  both  for  sailing  and 
being  rowed  with  fifty  oars — "  ships  of  Tarshish;"  or 
as  rounder  in  form,  and  more  capacious  in  stowage 
but  slower  in  speed — tubs  or  coasting  vessels — bearers 
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of  cargo  on  short  voyages.  Xenophou  \Kconomics,  via. ) 
passes  a  high  eulogy  on  a  Phoenician  ship — "the 
greatest  quantity  of  tackling  was  disposed  separately 
in  the  smallest  stowage."  Their  merchantmen  also 
carried  anus  for  defence,  and  had  figures  on  their  prow. 
which  the  Greeks  named  Trdrai/coi.  They  steered  by  the 
Cynosure,  or  the  last  star  in  Ursa  Minor;  and  they  could 
cast  reckonings,  from  the  combined  application  of  as- 
tronomy and  arithmetic  (strabo,  xvi.  •_>,  ->\).  This  nautical 
application  of  astronomy  is  ascribed  by  Callimachus  to 
Thales.  a  Phoenician  by  descent  (Frag.  cd.  uiomtiel.l,  p.  Ji:i: 
Dio?.  L:iert.  Thulus).  Lebanon  supplied  them  with  alum- 
dance  of  timber,  and  Cyprus  gave  them  all  necessary 
naval  equipments,  from  the  keel  to  the  top-sails  (( 
fundainento  ijt«j  c<ii'inne  ud  x/i/n'tiitos  i/>xos  rdrfjaxnn 
(Amin.  Mmv.  xiv.  ~-i  u  These  daring  Plioenician  navigators 
in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh-Xeeho  circumnavigated  Afriea 
— departing  from  the  Red  Sea  and  returning  by  the 
Straits  of  ( libraltar.  They  reported  that  in  sailing  round 
Libya  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand  a  story  of 
which  Hero, lotus  says.  "I.  for  my  part,  do  not  believe 
them."  and  yet  it  is  the  positive  proof  that  they  had 
gone  round  the  Cape  (Herod,  iv.  42).  Diodorus  speaks  also 
of  Phoenician  mariners  beinir  driven  westwards  ln-vond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  ocean,  and  reaching  a1 
length  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  island — ''a  dwelling 
of  gods  rather  than  of  nun"-  on,,  probably  of  the 
A/.ores  or  Canary  Islands.  The  1'ho-nician-  furnished 
to  Xerxes  .'WO  ships,  but  they  were  defeated  at  Salami-. 
The  remote  periods  of  I'luemeiau  commerce  and 
colonization  are  wrapped  in  myths.  1'ho-nician  ships 
mav  have  first  carried  tin-  produce  of  Assvria  and 
Egypt — but  their  own  wares  and  manufactures  u .  iv 
noon  largely  exported  by  tin  in.  i:/,-.  \\  •  .1  Tin- commerce 
of  Tyre  reached  through  the  world  an  TYIU-X  It  traded 
in  the  spices,  cinnamon,  and  stones  of  Arabia:  in  the 
mvrrh  and  frankincense  of  Sabaea  :  in  ivorv,  cbonv. 
"bright  iron,"  and  cotton  fabrics  from  India;  in  linen 
and  corn  from  Kgvpt:  in  wine  and  wool  from  Damascus; 
in  embroideries  from  Nineveh  and  Babylon:  in  wheat, 
balm,  and  oil  from  .Judaea:  in  pottery  from  Attica:  in 
skins  of  lions,  panthers,  and  elephant-;  from  Mauritania: 
in  horses  and  chariots  from  Armenia:  in  copper  and 
its  mixtures  from  the  coasts  of  the  Kuxine:  in  lead  and 
other  metals  from  the  south  of  Spain:  and  in  tin  from 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  the  Scillv 
Islands  or  the  Cassiterides  (Strabo,  iii.  :>,  111.  There 
was  also  a  great  trade  in  the  tunny  fisheries,  and  the 
Tyrians  sold  fish  in  Jerusalem.  No.  xiii.  it;.  I'hu'iiicia 
excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  purple  dve  extracted 
from  the  shell-fish  muivx.  so  abundant  on  parts  of  it.- 
coasts.  This  colour  in  its  richest  line  was  at  length 
appropriated  to  imperial  use.  and  the  silk  so  dved  was 
of  extraordinary  value.  The  idass  of  Sidon  was  no  less 
famous  than  the  Tyrian  dye — the  fine  white  sand  vised 
for  the  process  being  very  abundant  near  Mount  Carmel. 
(Mass  has  been  found  in  Xineveh.  anil  glass-blowing 
is  figured  at  Beni-Hassan  in  Kgvpt.  The  art  might 
have  come  from  Kgypt.  but  the  discovers-  in  Phu-nicia 
is  represented  as  accidental.  The  pillar  of  emerald 
shining  brightly  in  the  niyht.  which  Herodotus  speaks 
of  as  being  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  was  probably 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass  with  a  lamp  within  it  (Ken- 
rick's  Piuenida,  p.  24'j).  Phicnicia  produced  also  drink- 
ing cups  of  silver  and  gold.  Homer  describes  Sidon 
as  abounding  in  works  of  brass.  Its  building  stone 
was  not  of  very  good  quality,  but  cedar -wood  was 


largely  employed.  When  stone  was  used  the  joints 
were  bevelled — a  practice  which  also  characterizes 
Hebrew  architecture,  and  gives  it  a  panelled  appear- 
ance. The  mining  operations  of  the  Phoenicians  were' 
also  celebrated.  Herodotus  says  that  they  turned  a 
mountain  over  tv  TTJ  farr/crei — in  the  search  for  gold. 
Mines  were  wrought  in  the  various  colonies— in  the 
Grecian  islands  and  in  Spain  — by  processes  much  the 
same  as  those  employed  in  more  modern  times. 

The  marine  knowledge  and  experience  of  Phoenicia 
led  to  the  plantation  of  numerous  colonies  in  Cyprus. 
I'hodes,  Cilicia.  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean — the 
Cvclades  and  Sporades  (Tliucyd.  i.  M  -in  Sicily,  in  Sar- 
dinia, the  .Balearic  Islands,  and  in  Spain.  Strabo  says 
that  the  Phoenicians  possessed  the  best  parts  of  Iberia 
before  the  days  of  Homer  (iii.  :',14).  <  >ue  principal  colony 
was  in  Xorthcrn  Africa,  and  Strabo  asserts  that  they 
occupied  the  middle  part  of  Afriea  soon  after  the  Trojan 
war.  The  story  of  Dido  and  the  foundation  of  C'ar- 
th;>iv  is  well  known,  the  event  boin<_:'  placed  bv  some  in 
>l:>  HA'.  1'vrsa,  the  name  of  the  hill  on  which  the  cit  v 
was  built,  denote-  a  fortress,  being  rTO2  ( Bozrah),  the 
name  al-o  of  the  Idumaoan  capital:  though  its  ( .reek 
form.  l>i''fjffa.  ,ua\v  rise  to  the  story  about  the  purchase 
of  a-  much  land  as  a  hide  would  measure.  Carthago 
means  ''new  to\\n"  ITTT»  r"7'.  and  I'unici  is  only 
another  >pelliii-_:'  of  I'ho-niei.  Intercourse  with  many 
strange  and  untutored  races  led  the  Phoenicians  to 
indulge  in  fictions,  and  lo\e  of  ^ain  taught  them  mer 
cantile  deceits  and  stratagems.  "  1'ho-nician  tiu'ineiit 

-•^.(fcrua  ffioiviKiKbi'  or  a  traveller'-  tale,  was  proverbial 
in  former  times,  like  nV//x  l>n,iir<t  at  a  later  period 
stnxbo,  xii.  :>.-,)  The  l-'.t ,/ mnlmi'i n ,.,  Mni/nii,,,  bluntly  defines 
(,')0(i'iK(\or  hv  ro  -J-cioos.  the  lie.  In  the  Oili/sxei/  they 
are  de-cribed  as  "craftv'  vai'ffiK\i'Tot  i<>,ly^.  xiii  n.M, 
or  as  "craftv  and  wicked.'  AS  a  trading  nation  they 
w<  re  ready  sometimes  to  take  ail  vantage  of  the  ignorant 
and  savage  tribes  with  which  they  bartered,  and  they 
cared  nothiiiLT  for  law  or  riu'ht  on  the  hi_:h  seas,  where; 
no  power  could  control  or  puni-h:  so  that  I'lysscs  u-es 
tlie  phrase  <l'tni>i£  dviyi  a.Trarii\ia  f(5tl'S  TpwKTijs,  ''a 
I'hienician  inan  knowing  deceitful  thing's  craftv"  i'-l 
xiv.  •.'-.M.  They  were  often  pirates;  they  were  certainly 
slave  traders.  Tln-v  (Hirehased  slaves  from  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  and  they  al-o  kidnapped  and 
-old  tht1  children  of  Israel.  This  nefarious  practice 
brought  upon  them  the  se\eiv-t  denunciations  of  the 
prophets,  and  a  just  retaliation  was  to  fall  upon  them, 
.I..el  iii.  4-v,  Am.  i  !>,  in.  The  trade  was  openly  carried  on 
at  a  later  period  also,  i  M:U-.  iii.  41;  J  Ma-,  v.  ll  The 
terms  "('anaan.'  ''( 'anaanite,''  or  "man  of  ( 'anaan, 
the  native  name  of  the  1'ho-niciaii.  is  smnetimes  ren- 
dered "merchant"  in  the  Knylish  version,  js.  \.\iii  K; 

/op.  i.  11;  .[.iii  \Ii.ti;  I'r.  \\xi.LM-.  Zor.  xiv.  -.'I;  II, ,s.  xii  7;  K/c.  xvii.  I. 

''  Phtenician  and  "merchant"  were  thus  interchange- 
able terms:  so  that  '•I'oti'L^  ytvop.au  means.  ''  1  become 
a  trailer.  But  the  phrase  seems  to  have  sunk  in 
moral  meaning,  and  trailer  was  but  another  name  for 
a  hucksterer.  or  a  pedlar  going  from  house  to  house,  as 
in  Pr.  xxxi.  lit.  Xay.  the  prophet  Hosea.  eh.  xii.  7,  says. 
'•He  is  a  ('anaanite. "  or  ''Phoenician,"  or  "as  for 
Canaan,  the  balances  of  deceit  are  in  his  hand  :  lie 
lovetli  to  oppress.  And  Kphraim  said,  Yet  I  am  be- 
come rich.  I  have  found  mo  out  substance."  A  com- 
mon proverb  expressive  of  fraud  matching  fraud  was 
i't'poi  7r/5os  <boiviKa$.  Xo  coined  money  of  Phoenicia  is 
extant  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Greeks  The 
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standard  seems  to  have,  been  the  same  as  the  Jewish: 
the  shekel   being  e([iial  to  the  Attic  tetnulraehiu;   and 
the  ZHZ,  which  occurs  on  the  tablet  of  Marseilles,  being 
of  tile  value  of  a  denarius.      On  the  same  tablet  kese}ili 
(silver)  occurs,  with  the   jiroba'ole  ellipse  of   "shekel," 
as  in   llcbn.-w.     .Foreign  silver  money  IT;)  is  also  there 
referred  to.     Among  the  anti- 
quities dug  up  in  .Nineveh  are 
several   bronze  weights  in  the 
form    of    lions;    having    both 
cuneiform    legends    with    the 
name  of  Sennacherib,  and  also 
Phoenician   or  cursive   Shem- 
itic    inscriptions    (Layard's    Xin. 

inn!  I'.aij.  ]>.  001).  The  cor  was 
a  Phoenician  measure,  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  chomer, 
and  holding  ten  Attic  metivt;e. 

each  metretes  being  equal  to  about  ten  and  a  half 
gallons.  The-  arithmetical  notation  was  carried  out 
by  making  simple  strokes  for  the  units;  ](_>  was  a 
horizontal  stroke  or  a  semicircle,  and  100  was  a  special 
sign,  the  unit  strokes  added  to  it  denoting  additional 
hundreds  U;esemi  Monmn.  p.  8a).  The  intercourse  of  the 
Phoenicians  with  so  many  distant  countries  gave  new- 
words  to  both  Hebrews  and  Greeks.  Such  words 
expressing  the  objects  in  which  they  traded  were  a 
national  importation.  Thus  in  Hebrew  we  have  nlmn/i. 
shen-abbim,  k<rp1i,  tnH-i/im — Indian  or  Sanscrit  terms 
denoting  the  curiosities  which  Solomon's  fleet  brought 
back,  1  Ki.  x.  22.  They  also  added  to  the  tongue  of  the 
Greeks  such  terms  as  /j.vppa,  Kacruia,  iWwTroj,  i/dp5os, 
KLvvdp.wp.ov,  /3t'CT(roj,  Kd[J.T]\os,  dppafiuv — words  which  are 
only  Greek  forms  of  Phoenician  ones:  just  as  we  have 
muslin,  bayonet,  damson,  cordovan,  and  currant — 
names  of  tilings  imported,  and  the  names  are  now 
naturalized. 

As  was  the  case  in  Canaan  at  the  invasion,  each 
Phoenician  city  was  governed  by  a  king  or  petty  chief. 
A  powerful  aristocracy  existed  in  the  chief  towns,  and 
may  have  formed  a  deliberative  assembly  on  great 
occasions.  There  were  also  elective  magistrates,  called 
by  the  Romans  m/ctcx,  a  disguised  form  of  the  He- 
brew C'^E'i;  and  two  officers  so  named  the  Pho-nician 
colony  of  Carthage  placed  annually  at  the  head  of  their 
government.  Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyre,  exercised  a 
hegemony  over  the  other  states;  yet  the  jealousy  of 
the  three  great  towns  was  so  keen,  that  they  met  for 
consultation  on  common  ground,  and  held  a  synedrion 
at  Tripolis,  where  each  of  them  had  a  district  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  stadium.  The  relation  of  Phoenicia 
to  her  colonies  so  numerous  and  so  distant  does  not 
seem  to  have  been,  as  indeed  it  could  not  be.  very  close. 
Thus  we  read  that  the  Danites,  when  they  sought 
them  an  inheritance,  inarching  in  an  armed  band,  came 
t'i  Laish,  and  took  it  so  easily,  "because  there  was 
no  deliverer,  and  it  was  far  from  Zidon,"  .Tn.  xviii.  27,  2\ 
Their  religion,  however,  bound  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  in  a  common  worship:  Carthage  often  sent 
presents  to  the  great  god— so  did  Gades  and  other 
settlements.  (Sec,  TYRK.) 

While  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Phoenicia  must 
have  brought  art  and  refinement,  the  people,  as  has 
commonly  happened,  were  noted  for  their  dissolute- 
ness. The  western  world  often  traced  its  corruption 
to  Phoenicia.  Thus  the  phrase  in  Juvenal,  "Idumceae 
Syrophoenix  incola  portae"  (Sat.  iii.  C2;viii.  i:><»).  Phoenician 
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songs  are  stigmatized  by  Athenaeus  as  Kairvpurepai  • 
and  (poivLKi.'fwv  is  one  who  is  brutally  lustfid.  Effemin- 
acy and  licentiousness  sapped  the  natural  power  of  self- 
defence,  and  led  the  Phoenicians  to  the  employment 
of  mercenaries.  A  rich  and  unwarlike  people  could 
not  but  lure  the  conquerors  to  an  easy  prey,  and  they 
came  in  succession  from  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  and 
Rome. 

The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  was  a  species  of 
nature-worship,  the  objects  of  adoration  being  the  sun, 
moon,  and  rive  planets;  or  in  another  form  it  was  the 
worship  of  male  and  female  reproductive  powers — the 
former  represented  as  Baal,  and  the  latter  as  Baalith 
or  Ashtoreth,  i  Ki.  xi.  33.  (6'ee  BAAL,  AsHTORETH.)  The 
worship  of  Ashtoreth  became  as  degraded  and  licentious 
as  that  of  Mylitta  at  Babylon.  .Large  troops  of 
hierodulae  (prostitutes)  ministered  to  the  goddess. 
These  ministers  did  not  belong  to  one  sex — there  was 
the  emasculated  t'ipT,  as  well  as  the  licentious  nc^p, 
De.  xxiii.  !<>;  i  Ki.  xiv.  2:;,  2i;  xv.  12;  xxii.  in.  This  impure  ami 
unnatural  worship,  so  opposed  in  letter  and  spirit  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  was  tolerated  in  the  very  vicinitv  of 
the  temple,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  r  (Movers'  PiH.cn.  i.  firs).  But  the 
worship  which  was  so  licentious  on  the  one  side,  was 
inhuman  and  bloody  on  the  other.  The  supreme 
god,  Cronous,  Saturn,  called  11,  had  human  sacrifices 
offered  to  him.  On  the  victory  of  Agathocles.  the  Car- 
thaginians immolated  two  hundred  noble  youths,  Je. 
xix.  4,5  (Diod.  sic.  xx.  14).  -V  MOLOCH.  After  a  triumph 
they  also  sacrificed  beautiful  captives.  Their  litera- 
ture having  perished,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
minute  knowledge  of  Phoenician  polytheism  and  its 
ritual.  They  practised  circumcision,  and  the  Athenians 
stigmatized  both  them  and  the  Egyptians  as  XW\GI, 
though  the  rite  does  not  seem  to  have  been  common 
among  their  nearest  neighbours  of  the  interior  and 
the  coast  —  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines.  Their 
cosmogony,  as  given  in  the  remains  of  Sanchoniathon, 
is  peculiar,  and  is  ascribed  to  Taut— Thoth,  or  Her- 
mes. Among  the  mystic  names  one  may  recognize 
Kolpiia  as  rr  ^  \,  meaning  ''the  voice  of  the  mouth 
of  Jah;"  and  Baau  is  the  im  of  the  second  verse  of 
Genesis.  El  is  the  Hebrew  '»,  his  spouse  lieruth  is  a 
feminine  form  from  N-Q.  to  create;  and  the  proper  name 
of  Baal  is  Baalsamen,  or  D^C  bra.  "lord  of  the  heavens." 
This  name  Baal  is  compounded  with  man  v  propernamrs 

Kthbaal,  Jezebel,  Hannibal,  Asdrubal ;  and  with 
names  of  places,  as  Baal-gad,  Baal-hamon,  Baal-shali.-ha 
—  showing  the  prevalence  of  his  worship  over  the  land 
even,  after  the  Hebrews  had  taken  possession  of  it. 
Among  a  seafaring  people  marine  deities  must  have 
held  a.  prominent  place  —  deities  corresponding  to 
Nereus  and  Poseidon,  which  last  was  worshipped  at 
lierytns.  The  C'ahiri  presided  over  navigation,  and 
are  in  many  respects  of  similar  rank  and  prerogative 
with  the  Dioscuri — the  protectors  of  sailors.  Jn  the 
oldest  temples  there  were  no  images;  what  Tacitus 
calls  the  etfif/ics  Jnnnana  was  absent  (Hist.  ii.  is).  But 
there  were  rude  fetisches — conical  or  oblong  stones, 
the  larger  ones  perhaps  aerolites  "fallen  from  heaven/' 
and  the  smaller  ones  possibly  fossil  belemnites  (Kem-iek's 
Phoon.  301).  Such  a  stone  was  called  /Scu'ri'Aos,  and  Bo- 
chart  and  others  of  a  former  age  traced  these  baetvli 
to  Bethel  and  to  the  pillar  which  Jacob  erected  there. 
Concerning  Esmtin,  the  Phoenician  Esculapius,  see 

Mliller  (Ksmun,  cin  Hoitrag.  &c  ,  Wicn,  1804). 

The  language  of  ancient  Phoenicia  may  be  generally 
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called  Hebrew,  or  the  language  now  commonly  under- 
stood by  that  designation.  Jerome  and  Augustine  dis- 
tinctly bear  this  testimony.  According  to  the  first,  the 
one  tongue  was  coinlnis  to  the  other;  according  to  the 
latter,  almost  all  the  words.  jKiie  initnia,  of  the  two 
tongues  were  the  same.  The  famous  passage  in  the 
Poenulus  of  Plautus  illustrates  the  assertion.  The  Car- 
thaginian words,  which  appear  so  like  gibberish,  are 
quite  intelligible  when  spelled  in  Hebrew.  Thus,  in  the  •. 
common  editions  of  Plautus,  the  words  are  '-Nythalonim 
valonuth  si  corathisima  consith  :"  written  in  Hebrew 
characters  they  are— nil  cipcc  Tiopr  P^'TTI  C'r'rr  PH-- 
"'  the  sods  and  goddesses  whom  1  invoke  are  of  this  city." 
Phoenician  or  Punic  words  are  quite  intelligible  from 
their  relation  to  Hebrew.  Thus  Jerome  says  that  in 
that  tongue  a  virgin  is  called  wnxili  irr;'-^'.  Me-sia-. 
according  to  Augustine,  was  Mcsse  in  Punic:  and  simi- 
lar are  Bel  or  Paal.  Adoni.  .Malka.  \c.  '  »f  ninety-four 
words  on  a  tablet  discovered  at  Marseilles  in  1s  I.".,  r.-iat 
ing  to  the  sacrificial  ritual.  u<>  less  than  seventy-four  are 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  Coins  and  seals  also  dis- 
close the  same  affinity,  as  do  the  numerous  inseription- 
on  stones  found  in  many  places  in  ( 'yprus.  Malta.  Sidon. 
Sicily.  Sardinia,  and  Africa.  Proper  names  can  all  !>,- 
explained  in  the  same  way.  Melkarth,  called  the  Paal 
of  TV  re  on  a  Maltese  inscription,  is  m~  -pr:.  kin_  oi 
the  citv.  Hauno,  one  of  the  commonest  Punic  nam.  s. 
is  from  *n.  favour,  grace,  the  same  in  meaninu  with 
"hodw?;s,  John;  Anna,  the  si>ter  of  1  >ido.  is  the  same  as 
Hannah,  mother  of  Samuel.  Dido  herself,  "his  lo\v, 

is  of  the  same  root  as  David:  Hannibal  isthe"";ra< t 

P.aal:"  Asdrubal,  the  "help  of  Paal;'  Carthage,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  "new  town:"  and  Pent  us  is  from  >C.  a 
well:  as  Stephen  of  Py/.antium  said  long  ago.  \\rtpap  TO 
(ppeap  Trap  ai'Tois  (blcek,  Kinluit.  ind.  A.  T.  j>  U7,tiM.  I  he  mys- 
tery is  that  a  Hamite  people  spoke  a  Shemite  ton. 
indeed  Hebrew  was  the  tongue  of  Canaan,  and  is  so  called 
in  Is.  xix.  IS.  It  may  be  that  these  Hamites  broke-  off 
from  their  primeval  seats  before  the  two  tongues  began 
to  diverge:  or  they  might  have  come  in  piv  historic- 
times  to  a  Shemite  territory  and  adopted  its  language. 
The  speech  of  Abraham,  as  an  emigrant  from  L'r  of  the 
Chaldees,  must  have  been  Aramaic,  and  therefore  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  people  among  whom  lie 
sojourned;  while  the  tongue  of  Kgypt  is  designated  a 
''strange  language,"  1's.  cxiv. 

In  fine,  the  invention  of  letters  is  often  ascribed  to 
the  Phu-nicians.  The  Greeks  believed  that  letters  had 
come  to  them  from  Pho-uicia.  As  the  works  and  wan- 
derings of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  mythically  picture  the 
progress  of  Pha-nieian  colonization,  so  Cadmus  repre- 
sents in  the  same  way  the  influence  and  spread  of  Plm-- 
nician  culture.  Letters  were  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  Greece  by  Cadmus  (C"t~)—  an  eastern  man.  The  so- 
called  Cadmean  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  A  15  P 
A  E  I1 1  K  L  M  X  O  II  P  1  T;  the  sixth  letter  F  being  the 
Hebrew  1,  or  the  digamma.  The  names  of  these  letters 
have  no  meaning  in  Greek,  but  they  have  each  a  signi- 
ficance in  Phoenician  or  Hebrew.  Thus  A  is  daleth— - 
a  tent-door,  and  H  is  tau.  a  cross.  The  tongue  in  which 
these  names  are  significant  must  be  an  old  one,  for 
the  written  sign  was  probably  at  first  a  rude  sketch 
of  the  object,  ami  the  initial  sound  of  its  name  became 
the  power  and  expression  of  the  letter.  The  affinity 
of  the  old  Greek  letters  in  form  to  the  Phoenician  and 
early  Hebrew  can  be  easily  traced.  The  names  of  many 
of  the  Cadmean  letters  end  in  a— the  emphatic  form  of 
VOL.  II. 
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an  Aramaic  noun  (He.  xx\i.  s;) — a  presumption,  as  some 
suppose,  in  favour  of  an  Aramaic  origin — or  perhaps 
only  of  an  origin  from  the  northern  confines  of  Phoe- 
nicia. So  that  what  is  now  called  Hebrew  was  the 
tongue  of  the  earliest  merchants,  navigators,  discoverers, 
and  colonizers,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  the 
facts  and  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  might 
enjoy  some  early  circulation  from  this  striking  fact. 

The  literature  of  Phoenicia  has  perished.  A  few 
fragments  of  Sanchoniathon  have  been  preserved  by 
Kusebius.  but  their  o'enuineness  is  now  denied  by  such 
scholar-  as  Movers,  and  they  are  regarded  as  a  forgery 
made  by  Philo  Pyblius  who 
professes  to  translate  them 
into  Greek.  Mochus  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  author  of  an 
atomic  theory.  Theodotus, 
1  'hili  'stratus.  Menander,  1  >ius. 
Hieronymus,  are  Pho-nician 
writers,  but  little  more  than 
their  names  remains,  with 
brief  allu-ioiis  or  extracts  in 
the*  'hristian  apologists.  Still, 
if  excavations  were  made 
\\  ith  care  in  those  old  Phie- 
iiiciaii  to\\ns.  as  at  Nineveh 
and  other  places,  many  relics 
of  interest  would  no  doubt 
be  brought  to  light.  As  a 

.- _  ,   L'liu'iiiciunSuivi'i'hayus.  ,-pecimen    of    what    may    be 
"     anticipated.      Thomson      ,  The 

Land  and  the  Book,  ^  13?)  describes  the  finding  at  Sidon, 
ill  Jan.  1  s. >.">,  of  a  sarcophagus,  which  was  bought  by 
the  Due  dc  Lnynes.  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The 
loii"-  inscription  on  the  lid.  in  Pho-nician  characters 
\\hicli  have  been  deciphered,  tells  that  the  sarcophagus 
is  that  of  kin1.;  Ashmuna/or,  and  it  must  belong  to  an 
early  period,  for  he  calls  himself  the  possessor  or  con- 
queror "of  Dor.  Joppa.  and  ample,  corn-lands  at  the 
Dan."  Po.li-.er.  Kwald.  Schottmann,  and 
Hit/.ig  have  translated  the  in-eription. 

[Bochart,     i,'. ......  .< .  I,  <"    .s'lWtt  .'     Canaan,     sell    de    C,,l..niU    ct 

S-nnone  1'lni  ni.-uin.  f/."'«,  vol.  i.  |>  u'-'S  (edit.  I.i-usden,  li'.b'J.) 
I'liu-nkiaii  |  ala.-. ._r,. i-liv  in  tliis  countrj  is  not  "t  old  dale. 
The  inscriptions  lmm;,-ht  In.nn-  l.\  Pucovke  were  imblished  l.v 
Swintoii  at  Oxford,  in  17;.0,  and  lie  follow, -d  u\<  tin-  book  «illi 
oilier  publications.  \\\-  liavo  also  I'.ai  I  In-leln  \ .  l{^<>>  .duns  sur 
fjm.lt/iif  M"i,u,,,<:ii.<i  }'/,f>i,a-iii<f,  in  IT'.'."):  Ko|.|>.  /;;/</./•  viid 

„<••„<;*  7V /< (''•;.<,  c(r.t  l.-'J-J;  Haoul-Uochetic.  Mom* UK  ,ttn  F/.Knifia, 

itu'jr/itot  ft'.^a-s^nt,  1S:;7;  Movers,  l)u  ]'l,ii,,i^n;  vol.  i.  1S-I1, 
vol.  ii.  IS.Mi;  Kenriek.  rUu-fi'tc'm,  ISa..;  Davis.  Cm'tluty  mid  l<er 
R.:;w;,,s,  l.V.l.J  |.'.  r.  I 

PHRYGIA.  A  district  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which 
certain  Jews  were  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of 
pentecost,  Ac.  ii.  M;  and  through  which  once  and  again 
Paul  passed  in  his  missionary  labours,  Ai-.  xvi.ii;  xviii.  li.'t. 
In  the  two  passages  last  referred  to  it  is  coupled  each 
time  with  Galatia,  implying  that  the  two  provinces 
were  contiguous,  and  that  Christian  churches  were 
founded  in  both  of  them  by  the  apostle.  The  names, 
however,  of  particular  churches  are  not  given;  and  the 
limits  of  Phrygia,  as  the  term  was  used  in  the  apostolic 
age,  were  of  a  very  indefinite  nature.  "Usually  they 
are  represented  as  the  Taurus  range  on  the  south, 
separating  it  from  Pisidia;  on  the  west  and  north, 
Caria,  Lydia,  Mysia,  and  P>ithynia;  on  the  east,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  and  Lycaonia.  Phrygia  did  not  form 
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properly  a   l?oman   province,  but  was  included  in  the'  names  that  have  probably  some  relation  to  the  biblical 

however,  |  Phut.     It  would  seem  from  what  tlie  Jewish  prophets 


province   designated    ASIA. 


;i 


spake  of  a  Phrygia  Major  or  ( Iivuter --tin:  more 
erly  portion  of  the  region  iinlic::ited  above,  and  the 
portion  apparently  referred  to  in  Now  Testament  scrip- 
ture by  the  name  of  Phrygia — and  a  I'hrvuia  Minor, 
or  Epictetus,  on  tlie  north-west.  At  a  later  period 
there  was  a  threefold  division — Phrvgia  Salutaris  ou 
the  east.  Phryn'ia  Pacatiana  on  the  west,  and  Phrvuia 
Katakekaumene  in  tlie  middle.  Tlie  latter  was  so 
called  from  its  being  more  parched,  or  burned,  than 
the  rest.  The  Phrygians  were  originally  an  Indo- 
Germanic  race,  who  emigrated  westwards  from  Ar- 
menia, and  are  understood  to  have  formed  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  also 
they  spread  into  some  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe. 
This  may  partly  account  for  the  indefinite  use  in  an- 
cient times  of  the  term  Phrygia;  as  remnants  of  tin- 
Phrygian  race  continued  to  have  a  footing  in  difi'erent 
localities.  But,  as  regards  the  notices  in  Scripture, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  must  be 
understood  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Greater  Phrygia.  which  comprised,  amon^ 
other  places.  Laodieca,  Hierapolis,  ( 'olossae,  Iconium. 
and  apparently  also  Antioch  of  Pisidia.  Tlie  country 
is  a  pretty  elevated  table-land,  well  watered,  and  gen- 
erally of  a  fertile  soil. 

PHUT,  PUT  [-K,  L\\.  <IW>o|.     First  spoken  of  in 


relate  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Africa  wen 
famous  for  the  use  of  tlie  bow.  .Herodotus  (ii  loci 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  rock- sculpture  at  \it(ti. 
near  Smyrna,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  extant. 
representing  Pharaoh  Hameses  II.  '-with  a  spear  in 
his  right  hand  and  a  bow  in  his  left,  the  rest  of  his 
costume  being  likewise  half  Egyptian  and  half  Ethi- 
opian." Sir  Gardener  Wilkinson  observes  that  the 
bow  was  considered  particularly  Ethiopian,  as  well  as 
Libyan.  The  Land  of  the  Nine  P.ows  was  a  term  applied 
to  Libya,  which  was  also  called  Phut,  which  signifies 
in  the  language  of  Egypt  ''the  bow."  Naphtuhim, 
the  son  of  Mixraim,  in  tic-,  x.  ]:;,  is  the  same  as  the  Egyp- 
tian plural  A'i/i/irtiat,  "the  bows."  We  have  seen 
that  Phut  and  Lubim  are  mentioned  by  Nuhum  as  aux- 
iliaries of  Thebes  together  with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt. 
Wilkinson  concludes,  in  consequence,  that  Phut  must 
have  been  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  throughout 
Egypt  and  Nubia;  adding,  "  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Ethiopian  bow  is  unstrung,  that  of  Libya  strung.  The 
expression  in  hieroglyphics  Pint  Eil,,^l,  appears  to  be 
tile  western  bank  of  Ethiopia"  •  'Ra\vlinwm,  Herod  ii.  Inn). 
The  name  of  J'lithn,  the  chief  deity  of  Memphis,  lias 
been  considered  by  some  Egyptologists  to  lie  the  hiero- 
glyphic transcription  of  Phut,  the  son  of  Ham,  whose 
descendants  settled  in  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert, 


Scripture  as  a  son  of  Ham,  and  subsequently  applied  I  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  country 

to  a  country  in  Africa.    "The  sons  of  Ham:   Cush.  and  i  named  after  Phut,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  translated  Libya 


Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Chanaan."  Oe.  x.  c,-  i  Ch.  i.  s. 
P>ochart  (lib.  iv.  Phaleg.  ch.  33)  observes  that  all  Africa 
known  to  the  ancients  was  divided  between  Mizraim 
and  Phut;  Egypt,  and  several  other  parts  of  Africa,  as 
far  as  the  Lake  Tritonides,  falling  to  Mixraim.  and  the 
rest  beyond  that  lake,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  beintr  the 
portion  of  Phut.  Ptolemy  (lib.  iii.  ch.  i)  mentions  a 
city  in  that  district  called  «t>oi'r?js,  which  resembles  the 
name  of  the  country:  and  Grotius  notes  that  Plinv 


bv  the  LXX.   (see  Gcsenius,  Lexicon,  the  word  C1E.) 


;  The 


name  Phut  in  its  change  to  Phtla,"  says  Osburn,  "has 
undergone  an  extraordinary  process,  highly  character- 
istic of  the  modes  of  thought  that  prevailed  in  very 
ancient  times.  Written  with  the  final  It,  which  may 
be  added  to  a  Hebrew  word  without  altering  the  sense, 
it  represents  the  consonants  of  the  verb  'to  reveal,' 
which  in  the  Coptic  text  is  'to  write  hieroglyphics.' 
A  still  stranger  use  has  been  made  of  this  pun  upon 


speaks  of  the  river  Phut  as  watering  that  part  of  the  name  of  ]  'hut.  His  animal  representative  has  been 
Africa.  Jerome  likewise  speaks  in  his  time  of  a  country  liamed  after  the  action  in  direct  antagonism  with  that 
called  Rc'jlo  Phutemis,  lying  not  far  from  the  present  j  of  the  human  original.  The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the 
Fez 

'''  bull  Apis,  ftp,  is  the  Coptic  verb  P.HTL  'to  hide,"  which 

Ine  way  m  which  Phut  is  mentioned  in  the  prophet-     .  .   ,.         ,  ,,    t~J   . 

•     i   c>    •  i  i      i     •    v     ,  ,     is  a  mere   transcription  of  the  ancient   verb  rpn  nrn 

ical  Scriptures  clearly  indicates  a  country  or  people  of  !      .,,    ,, 
.  r  •  ,  c  i  r         TI  r'-i  i  with  the 

Africa,  not  far  removed  from  Egypt.      Isaiah,  cli.  Ixvi.  lit. 


is  supposed  to  refer  to  Phut,  though  the  present  text 
reads  Pul.  which  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Lud 
or  Lydia.  Jeremiah.  <-h.  xlvi.  <>,  speaks  of  "'the  Ethiopi- 
ans and  the  Lydians,  that  handle  and  bend  the  bow." 


same  meaning.     The  comparison  of  the  two 
groups  renders  this  contrast  very  apparent.      It  will  be 
seen  that  one  group  is  nearly  as  possible  an  inversion 
of  the  other.     The  meanings  are  in  like  manner  in  aii- 
In  the  bull  Apis,   therefore,   were  concealed 


tithesi 

which,  in  the  Hebrew,  are  Cush,  and  Phut,  and  End.  i  tlie  attributes  which  were  revealed  in  Phtha  "  (Mon.iiist. 
who  were  the  allies  of  Egypt.  Exekiel,  ch.  xxvii.  10,  of  EK.vPt,  ch.  v.)  [n.  w.  s.] 

speaks  of  Phut,  with  Persia  and  Lud,  as  supplying  i  PHYGEL'LUS.  A  professing  believer,  who  is 
mercenaries  to  Tyre:  and.  ch.  xxx.  r>,  as  sharing  with  coupled  by  St.  Paul  with  Hermogenes  among  persons 
Cush,  Lud,  and  other  allies  of  Egypt,  in  her  fall.  The  !  from  Asia  who  forsook  him  in  his  last  trials.  2Ti.  i.  15. 


The  allusion  is  so  brief,  that  beyond  the  painful  fact  of 
unfaithfulness  in  a  time  of  trial,  nothing  certain  is 
known  respecting  him. 

PHYLACTERIES.    The  Greek  term  in  the  singular 
(<j>v\a.KT7)piov)  denotes  a  guarded  place,  or  watch-post, 
and.  on  account  of  the  supposed  protection  afforded  by 
Phut  and  Lubim  as  its  helpers.      From  these  passages  I  amulets,  was  also  applied  to  things  of  that  description 


same  prophet,  ch.  xxxviii.  :,,  again  refers  to  Phut  in  con- 
nection with  Persia,  and  Ethiopia,  or  Cush.  as  supply- 
ing warriors  to  the  arm}'  of  Gog.  Nahum.  ch.  iii.  <i, 
when  warning  Nineveh  by  the  fall  of  "populous  No" 
;Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt),  speaks  of  Cush 
and  Mizraim  as  the  strength  of  the  Egyptian  city,  and 


we  may  infer  that  Ethiopia,  Libya.  Egypt,  and  I 'hut. 
or  Lydia.  were  very  near  one  another:  and  the  import- 
ance of  Phut  to  Egypt  in  a  military  point  of  view  is 
very  evident  from  the  context. 

In  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  Egypt  we  find  two 


(Her.  v.  52;  Plat,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  65, 68).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  totaphotfi, 
or  tephillin,  prayer-fillets,  consisting  of  strips  of  parch- 
ment, on  which  were  written  a  few  sentences  of  the 
law.  and  which  the  later  Jews  were  wont  to  bind  on 


PI-BESETH 


PI-HAHIROTH 


their  forehead  or  left  arm  during  prayer.  But  see 
under  FRONTLETS,  which  is  but  another  word  for  the 
same  thing. 

PI-BES'ETH  [rrr'2,  LXX.  BOI'^CKTTOS],  an  ancient 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  only  once  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture,   K/.u.  xxx.  17,    where,    speaking   of    the    judgments 
with  which  God   threatened    Egypt,    it   is  said,  "The 
young  men  of  Aven  (On  or  Heliopolis,  and  of  Pi-beseth 
shall  fall  by  the  sword;  and  these  cities  shall  go  into 
captivity.''      Pi-be-eth,  or  Buba.-tis,  as  it  v\as  called  by 
the   Greeks,    was   situated   on   the   west  bank   of   the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Bubastite  nome  or 
district,  and  about  forty  miles  from  the  city  of  Memphis. 
It  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  cities  built  after 
the   colonization  of   the    country,    as   Manetho   records 
during  the   reign   of    Moethus,  a  I'haraoh  of  the  second 
dynasty,  who  lived  more  than  two  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Abraham,  the   occurrence  of   an   earthquake  at 
Bubastis,  in  which  many  persons  peri.-hed.      No  further 
mention  of  Bubastis  is  met   with  in  the  fragmentary 
history  of  Manetho  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  made  that  city 
their  northern  capital,  and  are  termed  by  the  historian 
''  Bubastite  kings."      Hence,  in  the  ruins  of  the  city,  the 
names  of  Shishak.1  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  i  Ki.  xiv.  ••:>, 
and  his  immediate  successors  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Midway,  however,  between  the   time  of   the  exode  and 
the   building   of    the    temple,    Mubastis.    according    to 
Herodotus,  had  attained  a  hii:h  rank  amongst  the  cities 
of  Egypt.      Speaking  of  the  reign  of  Scsostris  i  I  Jameses 
the   Great)    he   observes,   concerning    the   many    cities 
built    or    restored    by    that    monarch,     "None    \va-    so 
elevated   as  the  town  called   Bubastis.  where  there  is  a 
temple  of   the   goddess    which    \\ell    deserve-    to    lie   de- 
cribed.      Excepting   the  entrance,    the   whole  form.-  an 
island.      Two  ai  tifieial    channels   from  the  Nile,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  temple,  encompass  the  building.  1<  a\ 
ing  only  a  narrow  passage  by  which  it   is  approached. 
These  channels  arc  each  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  are 
thickly  shaded  with  trees.      Tlie  gate  way  i>  sixty  fed 
in    height,    and   is   ornamented    with    figures    cut   upon 
the  stone,  six   cubits  high,  and   well   worthy  of  notice. 
The  temple   stands    in   the  middle  of   the  city,  and    i> 
visible  on    all   sides  as   one  walks    round    it;   for  as  the 
city  has   been   raised    up   by   embankment,    while   the 
temple  has  been  left  untouched  in  its  original  condition. 
you  look  down  upon  it  wheresoever  you  are.     A    low 
wall  runs   round  the  inclosure,  basing  figures  engraved 
upon  it;  and   inside  there  is  a  grove   of  beautiful  tall 
trees,    growing   round   the    shrine   which    contains    the 
image  of  the  goddess.      The   inclosure  is  a  furlong  in 
length,  and  the  same  in  breadth.      The  entrance  to  it  is 
by  a  road  paved  with  stone  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
furlongs,    which   passes  straight   through  the   market- 
place with  an  easterly  direction,  and  is    Ion  feet  wide. 
Trees  of  an  extraordinary  height  grow  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  which  leads  from  the  temple  of   Mubastis  to 
that  of  Mercury"  (Herod  ii.  i>).     The  Bubastis  of  the 

1  Champollion's  diseovery  of  the  name  of  "  Melchi  Viida."  i.e. 
the  kingdom  of  .ludah,  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  great  temple 
of  Karnac,  amongst  a  long  list  of  captured  towns  which  Shishak 
iKtasts  of  having  added  to  his  dominions,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by  the  science  of 
Kgyptology.  Moreover,  it  is  incidental  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
Scripture  history,  for  tlie  hieroglyphic  determinative  shows  that 
.all  which  Shishak  claims  was  having  conquered  the  capital  of 
Judah,  and  not  having  taken  prisoner  its  king  ( Rchoboam), 
which  accords  with  what  is  stated  in  1  Ki.  xiv.  '2.0,  2o. 


Egyptians  was  the  same  as  tlie  Artemis  ^Dianai  of  the 
Greeks;  so  that  this  beautiful  temple  of  Egypt  naturally 
reminds  us  of  its  more  famous  successor,  "the  temple 
of  the  threat  goddess  Diana  at  Ephesus,  whom  all  Asia 
and  the  world  worshippetli,"  Ac.  xix.  T>.  At  Beni-Hassan, 
in  Middle  Egypt,  a  .^/(w,  or  cavern-temple,  has  been 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks  which  hem  in  the  valley  on  the 
eastern  side.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ^IKS  Artc- 
iitidijft,  "  the  cavern-temple  of  Diana:''  and  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  J'/n-r/int,  ''the  chastiser  with  tire,"  one  of 
the  lion-headed  fcti.ntinidix  or  Furies  of  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  whose  name  the  Greeks  harmonized  into 
Bubastis.  and  identified  with  their  own  goddess  Diana. 
The  living  symbol  of  this  goddess  was  the  lioness. 
Hence,  she  is  figured  under  the  form  of  that  animal 
\\ith  her  name  "  I'a/it,  tlie  lady  of  the  cave."  At 
Thebes  she  has  also  the  head  of  a  lioness,  with  a  name 
which  is  read  l'<i*ht.  At  the  city  of  Hiil.nttix  the  name 
of  the  chief  goddess,  whose  figure  remains,  appears  to 
read  Muto.  where  Wilkinson  supposes  >he  may  have 
the  character  of  I  liana  or  I.atoiia.  Moth  have  the 
same  head,  although  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
that  of  the  lioness  and  tlie  cat.  Probably  both  these 
animal>  \\eiv  sacred  to  P<i*ltt.  Tlie  notion  of  the  cat 
being  an  emblem  of  the  moon  was  o\\  ing  to  the  ( I  reeks 
making  Mubastis  the  same  as  Diana,  though  the  moon 
in  E'j'vpt  was  a  male  deity,  the  ibis-headed  Thoth; 
and  another  mistake  was  their  considering  the  Egyptian 
Diana  the  sister  of  Apollo. 

Remains  of  the  temple  and  city  <>f  1'i  beseth  art'  still 
seen  at  T<l  Unfit  a,  "the  mounds  of  l'a>ht."  so  called 
from  it--  lot'tv  nioiuiiU.  and  \\hicli  show  that  the  temple 
measured  about  ."inn  feet  in  length,  the  same  as  our 
-Teat  cathedrals.  At  the  ,*>'/ .»'..-•  . I  /•/</// iilufi  numerous 
cat-mummies  have  been  discovered,  where  they  were 
buried  on  account  of  their  1"  ing  sacred  to  the  Egyptian 
I  liana  See  Notes  by  Sir  Gardener  WilkiuxMi  \\,  llawlinson's 
Herodotus,  ii  .".'.';  .Hid  <  (-burn's  .Monumental  Il^tory  nf  Kgypt, 
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PI-HA'HIROTH  [mvo  >::  ',]  CTTU>\IS,-  ri,  arofj.a 
l-A/^il:  iln  ,,1'int/i  or  i>nfi*  ../  ////•--///.  ll,<  *,/,*, iin>/  «/ 
i  IHiii-tii.  tin  ni'iiitli  "/•  f,iifmii/i  nf  dilircranre,  or.  as  some 
think,  tin  inniitl,  n/  the  rnrirn.t].  The  name  of  a  place, 
or  natural  locality  near  or  hifi<l<  which  the  children  of 
Israel  encamped  at  th''  Ked  Sea.  They  are  said  to 
have  encamped  t>i/m'<-  or  beside  I'i-hahiroth,  over  against 
Maal-zejihon,  and  between  Migdol  and  the  sea.  Ex.  xiv. 
i',  ii;  Nu.  xxxiii.  7.  Maal-zephou  seems  to  have  been  a 
city  on  the  lied  Sea,  a  place  where  Baal  or  Typhon 
was  specially  worshipped,  like  Maabgad.  Maal-meon, 
Maal-tamar,  and  Kirjath-baal.  which  were  towns,  so 
called  from  their  dedication  or  devotion  to  Maal;  and 
Migdol,  which  means  /IH/'I /•  or  rn.ft/i ,  must  have  been 
a  fort  or  military  station  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pi- 
hahiroth  could  not  therefore  have  been  a  city  or  town; 
for  we  could  not  suppose  two  such  places  so  near  each 
other  as  Pi-haliirotli  and  Baal- zephon  would  lie,  on  the 
same  coast,  in  such  a  desolate  country.  I'i-hahiroth, 
therefore,  must  have  been  the  name  of  some  natural 
locality,  such  as  a  mountain,  or  a  rmnjt  of  moiiiitninx, 
;l  ''f'.fl\  jii'ccipii-c,  riijie,  or  j>ront(iiitury.  It  is  said  of  the 


-  The  [,.\X.,  when  they  rendered  I'i-hahiroth  v,  '--rxu/.i?.  or 
'•the  country  scat,"  must  have  mistaken  Hiroth  in  Ilahiroth 
for  Hero  or  Heroopolis,  a  summer  residence  or  country-seat  of 
the  ancient  Pharaohs,  which  was  on  the  Bubastic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  not  on  the  Red  Sea. — Joseph,  cnntr.  Ajiio'n,  i.  14. 
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children  of  Israel,  when  overtaken  by  Pharaoh  tit  the 
Red  Sea,  that  they  were  cntamjlcd  in  the  land,  being 
shut  In  by  the  "  \vildernt;ss"  or  mountains,  Kx.  xiv.  3. 
This  wilderness,  or  irild  mountainous  rcf/ion,  which  the 
expression  always  denotes,  is  described  by  Josephus  as 
a  rid"-e  of  mountains,  or  a  chain  of  impassable  preci- 
pices 


"  when   the   Egyptians  had 

overtaken  the  Hebrews,  they  prepared  to  tight  them, 
and  by  their  multitude  they  drove  them  into  a  narrow 
place;  for  the  number  that  pursued  after  them  were 


footmen,  all  armed.  They  seized  also  on  the  passages 
by  which  they  imagined  the  Hebrews  might  tiy,  shut- 
ting them  up  between  inaccessible  (or  impassable)  pre- 
cipices and  the  sea;  for  there  was  a  ridge  of  mountains 
that  terminated  at  the  sea,  which  was  impassable  by 
reason  of  its  roughness,  and  obstructed  their  night: 
wherefore  they  there  pressed  upon  the  Hebrews  with 
their  army,  where  the  mountains  closed  with  the  sea, 
having  seized  on  the  chaps  (or  gaps)  of  the  mountains, 
that  so  they  might  deprive  them  of  any  passage  into 
•11  the  other  side  of  the  precipice  or 


the  plain"  - 

ridge  of  mountains  (Ant.  n.  15,:;).  This  ridge  or  preci- 
pice, we  conceive,  must  be  Pi-haliiroth,  /tcxi(l.e  or  before 
which — i.e.  at  the  foot  or  in  front  of  which — the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  were  encamped.  Pi-hahiroth,  therefore, 
and  the  place  of  Israel's  encampment  at  the  Red  Sea, 
must  be  looked  for  where  such  a  ridge  or  precipice,  a 
range  of  mountains  or  chain  of  precipices,  terminating 
at  the  sea,  and  answering  in  all  other  respects,  is  found. 
At  Suez,  where  Xiebuhr  and  Robinson,  followed  by 
Lepsius,  Stanley,  and  other  Rationalists,  suppose  the 


hosts  could  have  been  at  one  and  the  same  time  within 
the  passage,  where  the  sea  i»  barely  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  across.      15ut  it  is  suggested  that  the  sea  might 
then  have  been  wider  than  at  present.      The  nature  of 
the  ground,  however,  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf  is  such 
as  to  indicate  that  the  sea  could  not  have  been  much 
wider;   and  if  wider  at  all,  it  must  have  been  deeper. 
Where  then  would  bo  the  ford  which  the  Rationalists 
arc  so  anxious  to  secure,  to  help  them  to  get  over  the 
miracle — to  do  away  with  it  altogether,  or  to  reduce  it 
to  such  a  minimum  as  to  make  it  a  questionable  miracle 
at  all;  for  which  purpose  alone,  and  not  for  any  other 
reason  that  the  locality  can  present,  they  seem  to  have 
fixed  upon  such  a  place  as  Suez  for  the  passage?     The 
present  ford,   which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  ford,   is 
only  passable   at   certain   times,    and    then   only  with 
difficulty  by  camels.1     If  the  sea  were  wider  and  deeper, 
what  would  become  of  the  ford,  and   how  could   the 
host  of  Israel  in  that  case  have  passed  through  without 
a  miracle  ?     And  if  in  any  way,  either  by  a  ford  sutli 
ciently    shallow    for    women    and    children     to    wade 
through,    or  by  the   mere   action  of   the  wind,   which 
blew   that   night    upon    the   shallow  part   of    the   sea, 
rendering  it  then  passable,  as  some  suppose,  the  He- 
brews could  manage  to  get  through  without  a  miracle, 
how    could    all    the    host    of    Pharaoh,    including    his 
horsemen  and  charioteers,   have  been  drowned  in  the 
same  place  ?     But  Professor  Robinson  admits  the  pre- 
sence or  agency  of  a  miracle — i.e.  in  a  certain  measure 
or  degree,  a  certain  modified  form  of  miracle,   not  a 
direct    divine    agency,    but   indirect    or    mediate.     He 
ascribes  the  opening  of  the  sea,  or  the  effect  produced, 


passage  to  have  taken  place,  there  is  no  ridge  nor  pre-  |  whatever  he  may  conceive  that  effect  to  have  been, 
cipice°nor  any  mountains  whatever.  All  round  Suez,  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  wind  which  blew  all  that 
for  twelve  miles  to  the  south  and  all  the  way  to  the  night,  and.  argues  that  the  miracle  consisted  ^  only  in 
north,  the  country  is  quite  open.  There  is  nothing  !  the  unusual  strength  of  the  wind-  an  extraordinary  or 
whatever  to  "entangle"  or  to  "shut  in"  the  children  ;  supernatural  extension  of  a  natural  power,  producing 
of  Israel.  There  is  nothing  to  obstruct  their  flight  |  only  natural,  though  unusual,  effects.  If  such  a  wind, 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  when  overtaken  by  sufficiently  strong  of  itself  to  produce  such  mighty 


Pharaoh.  The  encampment  at  the  Red  Sea,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  at  Suez.  Any  traveller,  approach- 
from  Cairo,  might  at  once  declare,  even  at  the 


effects,  blew  from  the  East  in  the  face  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  it  must  have  required  another  miracle  to 
enable  men,  women,  and  children  to  make  their  way 


distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  when  he  first  comes  through  it.  Xo  wind  that  any  human  beings  could 
in  sight  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez,  that  the  passage  :  withstand,  much  less  such  a  host  as  that  of  the  He- 
could  not  possibly  have  been  at  that  place.  Suez,  brews  with  their  flocks  and  herds  pass  through,  could 
moreover,  is  only  two  or  three  miles  from  the  end  of  ,  have  opened  such  a  passage  through  the  sea.  It  was 
the  gulf;  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  gulf  '  no  wind  of  any  kind  that  afterwards  opened  the  river 
could  not  have  extended  much  further  to  the  north  at  Jordan  before  the  same  people.  Xo  wind  could  have 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  as  some  suppose.  Traces  of  produced  such  an  effect  upon  that  deep  and  rapid  river, 
the  ancient  canal,  begun  by  Pharaoh  X"echo,  and  j  especially  in  the  time  of  harvest  when  the  Jordan  over- 


finished  by  Darius  I.  and  Ptolemy  II.,  are  found  close 
or  very  near  to  the  present  extremity  of  the  sea.  If 
the  children  of  Israel,  therefore,  had  encamped  at 
Suez,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  any 
miracle  nor  any  passage  at  all  through  the  sea.  The 
Hebrews  could  easily  have  escaped  round  the  end  of 
the  gulf.  The  width  of  the  sea  also  at  Suez  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  A  passage  or  an  opening  at 
that  place,  even  a  very  broad  passage,  could  not  pos 


flowed  all  its  banks.  It  must  have  been  the  direct 
agency  of  God,  direct  miraculous  interference  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  that  could  have  caused  the  waters  "  to 
rise  up  and  stand  upon  an  heap,"  so  as  to  allow  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  to  pass  over  on  dry  ground,  Jos.  iii.  ifi, 17.  So 
in  the  case  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  was  the  direct  agency 
and  mighty  power  of  God,  "the  right  hand  of  the 
Lord,  glorious  in  power,''  that  caused  "the  waters  to 
divide,"  to  "  stand  up  as  an  heap,"'  and  to  become  "a 


sibly  have  included  the  whole  host  of  Pharaoh,  "all  his  •  wall  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,"  so  that  the 


chariots,  and  his  horsemen,  and  his  army,"  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  sacred  narrative  implies  that  the 
host  of  Israel,  at  least  a  part  of  them,  together  with 
the  pillar  of  cloud  behind  them,  were  also  included 
within  the  sea — i.e.  within  the  passage  at  the  same 
time,  Ex.  xiv.  23-25.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  such  a 
thing  could  have  taken  place  at  Suez  —  i.e.  that  the  two 


children  of  Israel  "walked  upon  dry  ground  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea,"  Ex.  xiv.  10,  21,  22;  xv.  r>,  s.  The  wind 
that  blew  all  that  night  was  only  an  accompanying 
sign,  like  many  signs  which  our  Saviour  used  in  con- 


1  General  Buonaparte  and  his  army,  in  1799,  tried  to  pass  by 
the  ford,  but  were  nearly  drowned  in  the  attempt. 
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nection  with  his  miracles,  "the  signal  of  God's  power 
(as  the  commentator  Scott  says)  by  which  he  divided 
the  waters,"   a  sign   of  the  Almighty's  breath,    "the 
Mast  of  his  nostrils  by  which  the  waters  were  gathered 
together,    and  the   floods  stood  upright  as  an   heap," 
Ex.  xv.  s.     And  the  wind  was  not  so  much  the  inttrti- 
mcnt  as  the  sign,  the  accompanying  sign.     The  rod  in 
Moses'  hand,  as  a  symbol  of  God's  power,  "the  rod  of 
his  strength/'  the  type  of  his  word,  the  "word  of  his 
power,"   was   the  direct  and  distinct  instrument.       It 
was  when  Moses  lifted  up  the  rod,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  were  divided, 
and  a  passage  was  opened:   and   it   was   when   Moses 
stretched  forth  his  hand  again   that  the  sea  returned 
and  overwhelmed  the  Kgyptians.     The  mightv  power 
of  God  direct/,/  and  immediate-Ill  attended  or  followed 
the   lifting   up   of   that   rod,   as    it  had  don,;  in   every 
instance  connected  with  the  preceding  wonders  in   the 
land  of  Egypt,  when,  at  the  lil'iini;  up  of  that  rod,  tin- 
waters  were  turned  into  blood,  the  frogs,  the  flies,  the 
locusts,    the  pestilence,    the   hail,    and    the    darkness, 
instantly  came— //H/rtCf/./rrte/y  ami   not  imdint,l,i  can;,. 
The  attempt  to  account  for  the  miracle  at  the  lied  Sea 
by  the  supposition  of  a  ford,    or   the   action   of   some 
unusually  strong  wind,  is  a  miserable  representation  ,,\ 
the  great   event,  which  was   the  climax  of  all  the  mar- 
vellous things  in  the  land  of    Egypt,  ever  afterward, 
referred  to  as  "the  wonders"  and  "the  terrible  tilings" 
at  the   lied  Sea— a  representation   falling  far  short" of 
the   language   .if   Scripture,    which   speaks   of    the    sea 
being    "divided,"  the  waters    "standing   upright  as  an 
heap,"  and  becoming  "a  wall   ,,11   the  ri-ht  hand  and 
on  the  left,"  and   the  children  of    Israel    "walking  on 
dry  ground  throii-h   the  midst  of   the   sea."      We' are 
"'sorry    (with    Dr.    Wilson)    that    such   a    man    as    Dr. 
Robinson  should  lend  his  support  to  such  a  rationalistic- 
theory,   so   disparaging  of   the   miracle   and   so   incon- 
sistent   with    the    language    of    Scripture."        We    are 
amazed   that  anybody  should   fix  upon  such  a  place  for 
the   passage,    and    especially    upon   such  a  loralitv    as 
Suez  for  the  encampment  at    I'i-hahin.ili.  wliere  there 
is   nothing   whatever    to   entan-le    or    to  shut    in    the 
children  of  Israel,  and  more  particularly  when  in  si^ht 
from  Suez,  a  little  lower  down   the  gulf,   a  remarkable 
ridge  or  promontory,  with  a  -rand  precipice,  answering 
in  all  respects  to  the  description  given  of   Pi-hahiroth, 
presents  itself. 

About  twelve  miles  south  of  Suez,  ten  miles  direct 
by  sea,  and  twelve  miles  or  more  along  the  shore,  is 
the  very  prominent  and  lofty  rocky  range  of  Ji-f,,/ 
Atdkali,  some  If.iin  or  2ouO  feet  high,  the  north  face 
or  declivity  of  which  runs  in  the  form  of  a  curve, 
from  the  direction  of  Adjo-onel  or  the  pass  of  .}/>,/,-- 
talah,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Adjerood,  first  towards 
the  South  or  South- Kast,  and  then  towards  the  East 
into  the  sea,  forming  a  bold  lofty  rocky  precipice  for 
some  distance  before  it  enters  the  sea.  "  The  extreme 
point  or  promontory  projects  into  the  sea  some  way 
within  the  coast  line,  and  is  called  Itf*  A  tell- ah .  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  "the  headland  or  cape  of  deliverance," 
the  same  as  that  of  Pi-hahiroth,  or  "mouth  of  deliver- 
ance." In  the  face  of  the  precipice  are  many  chambers 
to  be  seen,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  (.see  Stewart's  Tent  and 
Khan,  p.  js).  These  seem  to  have  been  ancient  sepulchres, 
used  probably  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Clysma, 
Kolzum  or  Baal-zephon.  If  the  meaning  of  Pi-hahiroth 
be,  as  some  interpret  it,  "the  mouth  of  the  caverns," 
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the  place  or  promontory  might  possibly  have  been  so 
called  from  these  chambers  or  caverns. "  But  whatever 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  name,  whether  "  mouth  of 
deliverance."  or  "mouth  of  the  caverns."  though  the 
former  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  still  the  significa- 
tion of  the  present  name,  this  ridge  or  precipice,  as  it 
appears  to  us,   must  be  Pi-hahiroth.      It   corresponds 
exactly  with    the  description  given  by  Josephus  and 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Scripture  account.     It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  great  elbow  or  quadrant.     Here, 
within  this  bow  or  this  arc  of  a  quadrant,  the  children 
of   Israel    would    be    "  entangled  and    shut   in   by   the 
wilderness"   or   the  mountains,  as   the   Bible  says,  or 
••encompassed  and  inclosed  by  the  mountains  and 'the 
sea:"   and  "driven  into  a  narrow  place,"  as  Josephus 
says  (Ant.  ii.  If,,  3, 4,  and  Hi,  1>.      This    VK.U-   of  tne   localjty 
is   confirmed   by  Dr.    Stewart    (in  his  Tent  and  Khun),  who 
says,  speaking  of  the  Hebrews.  ".Marching  in  a  south- 
erly direction   from   thence  t/.c.    from    Kthaml   towards 
A/.i/ca/i.  their  position  would  be  exactly  such  as  to 
lead    I'haraoh  to  say.  •  They  are  entangled  "in  the  land, 
and  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them  in:'   for  instead  of 
the  way  of  escape  hitherto  practicable  towards  the  east, 
the  Red  Sea  became  now  an  impassable  barrier  on  their 
left,  and  ./,/„  /.I  /,;/•„/,   ,,u   their  right,"  and  he  should 
have  added,  /,,/,,,-i  the,,,.'      The  radius  of  the  quadrant 
formed   by   Jtl,d  At,'*!.;,!,    \»  about   G  or  7  miles.     The 
space,  therefore,  or  area  inclosed   by  it  is  about  .",  or  d 
uides  square      an   ample   space   for   the   encampment  of 
the  Hebrews  beside  or  before  I'i- ha] ii roth.      But  some, 
who   take   A',;,-   At,U-a/i    to  be   I'i-hahiroth,  or  the  point 
at    least    over  against   \\hich    the   passage  of   the  Red 
Sea    took    |.lace,    yet    think    that    the    encampment    at 
I'i-hahiroth  must   have  been  ,,n  the  south   side  of  that 
ridge  or  promontory  in    IIW,///   Taicarik,  and  that  the 
approach  of   th.    II.  bivus  to  the  I  fed    Sea  was  by  Dert> 
cl  Ikxeitin  and    \V,,,I:I   Ramlii/ch,   south   of  the  moun- 
tainous range  which  runs  fr,,m  Cairo  to  Kas  Atakah 

the  route  supposed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  .Mr.  Forster,  and 
others,  to  have  been  take,,  by  the  Israelites,  (fiet  l,',\ 
MKSKS  and  the  map  annexed.)  There  are  three  great 
objections,  however,  to  this  supposition.  First.'  The 
children  of  Israel,  svhen  they  were  at  Ktham.  are  said 
to  have  encamped  in  Ktham.  "in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
i.f.  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Ktham. 
Now  the  wilderness  of  Ktham  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lie.!  Sea.  The  children  of  Israel,  having  passed 
through  the  lied  Sea.  went  out,  it  is  said,  into  the 
wilderness  of  Etham,  Nn.  xx.xiii  ft.  In  Kxodus  it  is  called 
the  wilderness  of  Shur,  Kx.  xv.  -'.  The  wilderness  of 
Ktham  no  doubt  was  a  part  of  the  great  wilderness  of 
Shur,  and  lay  along  the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  ex- 
tending northward  towards  the  ancient  bitter  lakes. 
According  to  Jablonski,  Etham.  or  Atiom,  may  mean 
"border  of  the  sea."  The  Hebrews  could  not  there- 
fore be  said  to  be  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of 
Ktham  anywhere  on  the  route  by  Deri,  cf  Bcsat/n  and 
II  </'///  Tan-aril,-.  They  must  have  been  somewhere 


1  Dr.  Stanley  thus  speaks  of  Jcbd  At.ikah:  "  Hi-h  above  tho 
whole  scene  towered  the  fiel.el  Atakah,  the  '.Mountain  of  De- 
liverance,' a  truly  magnificent  range,  which,  after  all,  is  tho 
one  feature  of  the  scene  unchanged  and  unmistakable.  Every 
theory  of  the  passage  combines  in  representing  this  as  the  im- 
pediment which  prevented  the  return  of  the  Israelites  into 
Egypt,  when  Pharaoh  appeared  on  their  rear.  It  was  this  which 
/(O/i  in"  (Sin«i  ami  Palatine,  p.  03).  And  yet  Dr.  Stanley 
supposes  the  encampment  to  have  been  at  Suez,  and  the  passage 
there— so  anxious  is  he  to  have  the  help  of  the  ford  ! 
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north  or  north-west  <>f  Suez  to 
wilderness  of  Etham.  Then  .) 
.Hebrews,  mi  thrir  way  out  of  Kgvpt.  pas 


in   the  edge  of  tlie  '  in   its   relation  to    Stambool,    the   Hebrews,   as   it   ap- 
•pluis  says,   that  tlie     pears,  started  on  tlieir  way  out  of  Egypt.     From  hence 


by  ancient 


Babylon,  or  old  Cairo,  and,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  did  this  from  the  north,  but  from  the  south, 
they  must  have  come  by  modern  Cairo,  to  the  north 


of 


/t/<  at,    and  their   route  to  the    I  fed   Sea 


must  have  been  on  tin:  north  side  of  the  ran^e  which 
runs  from  Cairo  to  ,/(/>e/  Atakalt.  There  were,  more- 
over, fii'/i  tni-,/iiii/!<  in  tlie  rciutet-f  the  children  of  Israel 
from  Ramescs  to  Pi-hahiroth,  one  at  Succoth,  and  the 
other  at  Kthain,  i:\.  xiii.  I:-:.M;  xiv.  •>.  But  by  the  way  of 


Hi  ^it  'ni  and   M*'"/// 


there  would   bi>   no 


such  turnings.     This  last  objection  will  also  lie  against 
Prof.  Robinson's  and  Dr.  Lepsiv 


ipp 


\Vadfi  Tumi/at,  north  or  north-west  of  Sv 


route  from 
--/..     Such  a 

route  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Wadi/  TAiiiildt  to 
Suez  would  be  in  a  direct  or  straight  line  without  any 
turning  at  all.  Rameses,  moreover,  we  think,  could 
not  be  where  they  place  it,  at  A  boo  Keskcih,  within 
that  valley.  We  could  not  suppose  it  to  bo  so  near 
Pithom,  the  other  treasure  city,  which  lay  not  far  from 
Pi-beseth  or  Bubastis,  at  or  near  the  entrance  of  Wudy 
TAni  I  hit,  or  the  valley  of  Thorn,  and  was  therefore 
called  Pithom.  or  "the  mouth  of  Thorn"  (xre  PITHOM): 
nor  could  Rameses  be  so  far  from  the  capital.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Memphis  was  the  capital,  as  it 
continued  to  be  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  made  Alexandria  their 
residence.  Rameses,  therefore,  must  have  been  near 


they  proceeded  northward  by  ancient  Babylon  or  old 
Cairo,  as  stated  by  Josephus,  and  then  by  or  over  the 
site  of  modern  Cairo,  along  the  direct  route  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  as  far  as  Succoth.  There  is  no  inti- 
mr.tion  of  any  turning  towards  the  wilderness  or  out 
of  the  direct  route  until  they  came  to  Succoth.  It 
was  after  they  had  arrived  at  Succoth,  it  is  said,  that 
"God  led  them  not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines."  along  which  route,  or  a  route  that  led 
to  it,  they  had  hitherto  come,  "but  God  led  them 
a/innf.  through  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red 
Sea,"  the  way  by  which  men  then  went  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  way  no  doubt  by  which 
pilgrims,  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  for  Mecca,  now 
go,  the  great  I>cil>  ct  lludj  or  the  Pilgrim's  Way,  Ex. 
xiii.  17-20.  Succoth  no  doubt,  according  to  an  old  tradi- 
tion, was  the  place  now  called  Birkct  </  lludj  or  "  the 
Pool  of  the  Pilgrims,"  about  ten  miles  north  or  N.N.E. 
from  Cairo,  a  little  to  the  east  or  north  east  from  the 
site  of  lleliopolis  or  On.  The  name  is  similar  in  its 
signification,  Succoth  meaning  booth*  or  tents,  and 
llirl,\t  (I  Ild'ij  "the  Pool  of  the  Pilgrims."  the  place 
of  encampment,  the  first  encampment  of  the  pilgrims 
on  their  way  through  the  wilderness  to  Mecca,  where 
they  first  set  up  their  tents.  Here  is  the  great  rendez- 
vous of  the  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Lower  Egypt, 
where  they  supply  themselves  with  water  from  the  large 
pool  there,  and  make  their  final  preparation  for  the  \vil- 


Memphis,    to    admit   of   the   frequent  and    immediate  |  derness.     Here  no  doubt  was  the  great  rendezvous  of 
interviews  between  Pharaoh   and   Moses,  on  one  oc-  '  the  Hebrews.     Probably  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  Jews, 


casion  at  midnight.  Josephus  distinctly  states  that  the 
Hebrews,  on  their  way  out  of  Egypt,  passed  "by  Le- 
topolis,  a  place  at  that  time  deserted,  but  where  Baby- 


the  leading  men  and  those  that  dwelt  at  Rameses  and 
tlie  neighbourhood,  together  with  those  that  worked  in 
the  quarries,  that  marched  from  Rameses  to  Succoth. 


Ion  was  afterwards  built,"  which  was  afterwards  called  '  Here  probably  at  Succoth  the  great  body  of  the  He- 
Eostat,  and  now  "Old  Cairo,"  three  miles  south  of  j  brews  assembled  from  all  the  surrounding  country,  the 
Modern  Cairo  (Ant.  li.  is,  i).  They  must  have  been  land  of  Goshen.  Here  apparently  they  halted  for  a  time, 
going  northward,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  '  and  made  their  final  arrangements  for  the  wilderness, 
were  moving  southward  towards  the  capital,  and  the  Here  they  baked  the  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough 
presence  of  their  oppressor.  "It  would  have  been  '  which  they  had  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  instruc- 
downright  madness  (as  Dr.  Stewart  says)  to  Hare  their  tions  were  given  respecting  the  passover,  Ex.  xiv.  an,  43- 
host  in  the  face  of  the  chafing  monarch."  Rameses,  51;  xv.  1-16.  Here  the  pillar  of  cloud  first  appeared,  when 
therefore,  must  have  been  >outh  of  Babylon  or  Old  they  turned,  or  rather  "God  led  them,"  out  of  the 
Cairo.  |  direct  route  towards  the  Red  Sea.  It  appeared  when 
Nearly  opposite  Memphis  on  the  east  side  of  the  f  it  was  first  wanted,  when  they  turned  into  the  wilder- 
Nile  is  a  village-  called  Tiiruh  or  Turah,  with  ancient  '  ness,  and  needed  a  guide  to  show  them  the  way, 
quarries  behind  it  in  a  rocky  mountain,  the  ancient  ,  Kx.  xiii.  21.  This  was  the  first  turning  in  their  route. 
'  Troici  lapidis  mons,"'  from  which  so  much  of  the  From  hence  they  proceeded  eastward  to  Etham,  tra- 
material  for  the  pyramids  was  procured,  and  in  which  veiling  probably  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  When 
the  poor  Jews  are  said  to  have  worked.  (Sec  Joseph,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire  are  first  men- 
coiur.  Apkm.  i.  20.)  This  we  take  to  be  the  site  of  Ram-  tioned.  it  is  said  distinctly  that  "  the  Lord  went  before 


eses,  i.e.  Tnruh  or  Massarah,  which  is  close  to  it.    (See 
RAMESES.)     Maxsamh  is  immediately  opposite  Mitra- 


them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  by  night  in  a 
pillar  of  fire;  to  'jo  Inj  dd>/  and  nir/lit;''  and  if  they  ever 


heny  or  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.      Near  Turah  is     travelled  by  night,  we  may  suppose  that  they  did  so 
a  place  called  Mera-vad- Mfisa,   or  "the  habitation  of     when  they  went  out  of  Egypt,  as  we  are  told,  in  haste, 
Moses."     Turah  or  Tur  means  a  mountain  or  a  court. 
The   Pharaohs  may  have   had   a  palace  there  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  in  front  of  the  capital:   hence 
possibly  the  origin  of  the  present  name.     The  Pharaoh 
who  built  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  Rameses,  and 
from   this   possibly  the  place  or  city  may  have  been 


Some  assume  that  they  were  only  one  day 
in  going  from  Succoth  to  Etham,  and  three  days 
altogether  from  Rameses  to  Pi-hahiroth,  and  from 
thence  argue  that  Rameses  and  Succoth  could  not  be 
so  far  from  the  Red  Sea.  This  is  the  main  argument 
with  Prof.  Robinson  in  fixing  Rameses  where  he  places 


called  Rameses.  Mn^antJt  may  be  only  a  form  or  an  ;  it,  in  Wady  Tumilat  near  its  eastern  extremity,  only 
anagram  of  the  word  Rameses,  or  Mera-Musa  may  be  [  thirty  miles  or  so  from  Suez.  But  there  is  no  intima- 
a  corruption  of  that  name.  From  this  place  in  the  j  tion  whatever  in  Scripture  that  they  were  only  one  day 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  possibly  a  part  '  in  going  from  Succoth  to  Etham,  or  only  three  days 
or  suburb  of  the  capital,  like  Pera  at  Constantinople  i  from  Rameses  to  Pi-hahiroth.  It  is  said  that  they 
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arrived  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin  "on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  second  month  after  their  departing  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.''  K\.  xvi.  i.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
spent  the  whole  of  that  time  with  the  exception  of 
three  days  in  going  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Sin.  It  is 
more  probable  that  they  were  several  days  on  their 
way  from  Rameses  to  Pi-hahiroth.  But  Josephus  says 
that  "on  the  third  day  thev  came  t<>  a  place  called 
Baal-zephon  on  the  Red  Sea."  It  is  not  clear,  how- 
ever, that  he  meant  ''on  the  third  dav"  from  Rameses: 
lie  may  have  meant  from  Succoth.  where  they  really 
came  out  of  Egypt  and  commenced  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  at 
Etham  near  Baal-zephon  or  Suez  and  not  at  1'i-hahiroth 
that  they  arrived  on  the  third  day. 

The  precise  locality  of  Etham  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained; but,  as  it  was  in  the  ed^e  of  the  wilderness  of 
Etham,  it  must  have  been  somewhere  near  the  end  of 
the  gulf,  or  not  far  from  ^\n_z,  possibly  a  little  to  the 
north  or  north-west  of  Suez,  somewhere  near  /•'/'/•  Em- 
shash.  Here  was  a  second  turning.  They  \\ere  h.  re 
directed  to  "turn  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth," 
Kx.  xiv.  2  Here  they  turned  from  an  easterly  direction 
to  the  south  towards  A'rr--  At'iknl.  Tlierc.  at  the  fool 
of  that  precipice,  in  the  plain  inclosed  on  two  sides  hv 
the  lofty  ridge  of  ./,  M  Atiilcalt,  they  would  be  encamped 
before  or  beside  Pi-hahiroth  or  /.'<Js  .1  t,'il,-,tl, ,  over  against 
l.aab/.ephon  or  Sue/.,  ancient  Cl\  sma,  /\'n/-_ti>ii  »r  I\«l-_i"i,i. 
which  may  be  only  a  corruption  ,  if  the  won  1  I'.aal  /.ephon. 
originally  Kal/.oon  <ir  Pal/.ooii,  the  site  of  which,  called 

Till    A'ul:ii»/,     is    close    to    Sue/,    and    between    Mi'_;dol. 

possibly  A'lildut  Ail/i'i-ooil.  and  the  sea.  Migdol  HH  an- 
totrfr  or  ra.-itli.  and  Kulaa  <•</.-.-//.  or  fort:  and  Adjernod 
is  spelt  bv  some  with  an  //,  Hadjerood,  or  Had- 
jeroot.  Riippell  writes  it  Il<«l<ii  /loath.  \\hich  nn'uhl 
be  Hadj  Erooth.  The  oT-iy'in  of  the  name  might  he 
Hiroth  or  Hirooth  in  I'i-hahiroth,  and  Kulaat  Had 
jeroot  or  tlie  pilgrim's  castle  of  Erooth.  which  is  still  a 
little  fortress  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims,  ma\  he 
Migdol  or  the  tower,  the  tower  of  Hiroth.  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  .Migdol  near  Pelii.-iiiin.  'I'he  name 
may  be  still  retained  in  a  pass  or  defile  a  little  wi  -t 
of  Hadjerood,  called  MnH<i/,i.  possibly  Mi-do],  Tlie 
encampment  of  the  Hebrews  would  lie  between  this  or 
Kulaat  Hadjerood  and  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  /,'(<s 
Atiikult.  There,  within  the  bend  of  ./»/»/  Atdkul.  be- 
tween that  ridge  and  the  sea.  they  would  be  completely 
shut  in,  when  overtaken  by  Pharaoh,  having  the  curv- 
ing range  of  .lebel  Atakah  on  their  right  and  before 
them,  I.e.  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  the  sea  on  their 
left  to  the  east,  and  Pharaoh  and  his  host  coming  up 
behind  by  the  same  route  in  pursuit  from  the  north. 
Then  the  cry  of  dismay  and  despair  went  up  from 
the  Hebrews  -"  they  ri'/u/  nut  unto  the  Lord."  Then 
the  most  wonderful  interposition  took  place- — the  most 
marvellous  sight,  one  of  the  wonders  at  the  Red  Sea. 
was  witnessed.  The  pillar  of  cloud  moved  from  the 
front  under  Ras  Atakah.  passed  by  the  host  of  Israel, 
and  went  behind,  entering  in  between  the  camp  of  tilt- 
Hebrews  and  the  host  of  the  Egyptians  (a  most  thrill- 
ing scene !)  and  becoming  a  wall  of  fire  and  light  to  the 
one  host  and  a  dark  cloud  to  the  other.  Underneath 
RAs  AlukaJi,  or  that  part  of  it  which  projects  into  the 
sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  is  a  strip  of  land  which 
runs  on  between  the  precipice  and  the  sea  to  the  point 
of  the  promontory.  This  may  be  ''the  narrow  place" 
referred  to  by  Josephus,  into  which,  he  says,  the  He- 


brews were  driven.  Along  this  strip  of  land  possibly 
the  children  of  Israel  hail  to  advance  when  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses  to  bid  them  "( Jo  forward."  K\.  xiv.  ii. 
Here  was  the  exercise  of  faith  called  forth.  Here  was 
man's  extremity:  but  it  became,  as  it  often  does.  God's 
opportunity.  Tlie  mouth  of  destruction,  as  they  had 
anticipated  their  position  to  be,  became  a  mouth  of 
deliverance.  At  the  point  immediately  opposite  to  the 
extreme  end  of  Ras  Atakah,  tlie  sea  opened,  and  the 
passage,  as  we  believe,  took  place  Tlie  promontory 
may  have  been  called  Pi-hahirotli,  or  Mouth  of  Dc/inr- 
nin'c,  and  Ras  Atakah.  or  t\'/ic  of  ]_h  //rei't/iii'i ,  in 
commemoration  of  that  mighty  deliverance  which  the 
Lord  wrought  for  his  people.  The  width  of  the  sea 
at  the  neck  over  anainst  the  point  of  Ras  Atakah  is 
about  six  miles,  suth'cient  to  inelose  the  whole  host  of 
Pharaoh  and  part  of  the  Hebrew  host  within  the  sea 
at  the  same  time,  and  not  too  much  or  too  ^reat  a  dis- 
tance to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel 
within  the-  time  specified.  The  si  a  in  that  part  is  not 
very  deep.  The  writer  once  cross,  d  in  a  boat  over 
against  Ras  Atakah.  :donv  the  vcrv  line  i.f  the  passage 
(a  very  thrilling  passage  or  voyage  to  him',  and  could 
see  tin-  bottom  almost  the  whole  way  on  a  calm  and 
clear  dav,  a  fine  even  grave  llv  bottom.  On  the  other 
side,  immediately  opposite  //<'.-.•  A/iiktth.  is  a  little 
tongue  of  land,  projecting  into  tlie  M -a.  called  A'-?.-.1 
Mii.oi.  or  "the  Headland  of  MOM-."  where  probably 
the  Hebrews  landed  on  the  other  side,  or  possibly 
where  Mos.  s  stood  \\lien  he  lifted  up  the  rod  the  second 
time  and  the  sea  "  returned  to  its  strength,  and  over- 
whelmed the  Egyptians."  Ai/oon  .)/«>•«.  or  "the  \Vells 
of  Mo-.-."  are  near,  \\lnn-  probably  the  Hebrews 
encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  ('lose- to  //"'x 
M,'if<i.  on  one  side  of  it.  is  !!'./<///  It,  i/,in< I, ,  or  "the 
valley  of  the  people,"  where  possibly  the  people  landed; 
or  the-  name  may  commemorate  their  landing  near 
oil  lio*  Mi'ito  (see  Forstcr's  Muni  1'],,, t M- rip] K'<1,  \>.  I3i>):  and 
very  near,  a  little  to  the  south,  is  \\'n</i/  l\n ,-i/h ///<//,  or 
"the  valley  of  tlie  COHL:  relation."  where  probably  they 
assembled  and  sang  together  the  song  of  Moses.  How 
swi  et  must  thai  sinuin^  have  been  '  How  sweet  must 
that  .-pot  be  to  every  Christian  pilgrim  who  has  come 
out  of  spiiitual  l','4\]it,  and  has  been  bapti/ed.  not  unto 
Mo-es.  but  into  One  mvater  than  Moses,  in  tinothir 
Ii'  1 1  >'«(.  How  swc  et  t  here  to  thi  nk  of  a  happier  shore, 
where,  basing  landed  on  the  other  side  <>f  the  Sea.  of 
( Jlass,  lie  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  every  foe.  and 
beyond  evi  ry  sea  of  trouble,  for  ever  singing,  not  only 
the  song  of  Moses,  but  the  gospel  song,  the  SOUL;'  of 
the  Lamb,  with  the  white-robed  multitude,  who  have 
coine  out  of  threat  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  tlum  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  [.I.  u.] 

PI'LATE.  PONTIUS  [IFcWws  Ih'Xaros"],  was  the 
Roman  procurator,  or  resident  governor,  of  .Judaea 
during  the  period  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry  and 
passion.  His  name,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
little  heard  of.  has  become  more  universally  known 
than  that  of  any  other  Roman  through  his  part  in  the 
trial  and  death  of  Christ;  and  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion  has  given  rise  to  no  small  variety  of  judgment 
regarding  his  character  and  motives.  Our  information 
as  to  the  person  of  Pilate,  his  earlier  official  career, 
and  his  later  fortunes,  is  but  scanty:  the  Gospels  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  narrative  of  his  judicial  dealings 
with  Christ  and  with  the  Jews  regarding  Christ;  the 
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leo-endarv  and  apocryphal  accretions  that  have  subse- 
quently o-athered  round  his  name  are  unworthy  of  credit. 
But,  while  it  i*  in  relation  to  Christ  that  Pilate  chiefly 
falls  to  be  considered,  and  the  Gospels  form  the  only- 
reliable  sources  of  testimony  as  regards  that  relation, 
it  is  interesting,  and  desirable  moreover  for  the  right 
understanding  of  his  position,  that  we  should  first 
brief! v  notice  such  facts  respecting  him  as  can  be 
gleaned  from  other  sources. 

Of   his   life  before   he   became    procurator  nothing  is 
known.      The  name  Pontius   seems  to  betoken,  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  other   'Roman  names,  some  con- 
nection with  the  //cu*  Punlin.  a  plebeian  clan  of  Sam- 
nite  origin.     The  surname    Pilatus  lias  been  supposed 
by  some  to   he   derived    from   pilum,  in   which   ease  it 
would  signify  "armed  with  a  javelin;"  by  others  it  is 
regarded  as  a  contraction   for  p'tlcnta*.  "capped,  pro- 
vided with  the   oilcnf  or  felt-cap."  which  w;is  given  to 
a  slave  on  his  enfranchisement   as   a  sign  of    freedom. 
If  the  latter  derivation   be   correct,  he  was  probably  a 
freedman.  or   the   descendant  of  a  freedman,  connected 
with  the  Pontian  house.      He  succeeded  Valerius  Gra- 
tus  as   procurator  of  Judaea   and  Samaria,   about   the 
year  2(5  of  our  era,  and  he  held  the  appointment  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.      He  was  the  fifth,  or,  if  we  reckon 
from  Sabinua,  the  sixth  holder  of  the  office.     The  term 
procurator  (strictly  represented  in  Greek  by  eTrtrpoTros, 
but  in  the  Gospels  and  elsewhere  often  rendered  by  the 
more   general   iiye/j,uv)    denoted    originally  the  officers 
who  \\ere  appointed  in  provinces  administered  by  im- 
perial legates  to   perform  the  functions  elsewhere  de- 
volving on  the  quaestors,  viz.  to  take  charge  of  the  reve- 
nue and  to  judge  in  fiscal  causes.     .But  in  the  case  of 
Judaea  at  least  it  denoted  a  magistracy  armed  with 
more   extensive  powers.      On.  the   banishment   of    the 
ethnarch  Archelaus    in    A.D.   6,    Judaea  and  Samaria 
were  attached  to  the  already  existing  province  of  Syria: 
but  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  place  them  under  the 
charge  of  a  special  magistrate,  entitled  procurator  nmt 
potestate,   who  was  in   SOUK.:   sense   subordinate  to  the 
o-overnors  of  Syria  (for  these,  when  present  in  Pales- 
tine, exercised  directly  the  rights  and  prerogatives  other- 
wise devolving  on  the  procurators,  received  complaints 
against  them!  and   even,   as  we   shall  see,  superseded 
and    sent    them    back    to    Rome';,    and  yet  ordinarily 
exercised  within  his  own  sphere  all  the  powers  of  com- 
mand   and    jurisdiction    vested    in    the    higher   office. 
These  procurators  usually  belonged  to  the  equestrian 
order.    They  had  their  head  quarters  at  Caesarea.  which 
is  called  by  Tacitus  . l»tl<«a<  rapnt:  but  they  took  up 
their  temporary   abode   at   Jerusalem   on   occasion  of 
the   great   feasts,  as  a  measure  of  precaution  against 
any  popular  outbreak. 

Josephus  has  preserved  notices  of  three  character-is 
tic  incidents  in  the  administration  of  Pilate.  The  first 
was  his  introduction  of  Roman  standards  bearing  the 
eftigv  •  >f  the  emperor  into  Jerusalem.  Former  governors 
had,  in  deference  to  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Jews 
regarding  images,  used  standards  without  such  orna- 
ments, but  Pilate  thought  fit  to  perpetrate  this  outrage 
on  the  national  faith  and  feelings:  and  it  was  only  after- 
large  numbers  of  the  people  had  gone  down  to  Csesarea 
and  pleaded  during  several  days,  and  luod  courage- 
ously resisted  the  demonstration  of  force  with  which 
he  sought  to  overawe  them,  that  he  yielded  to  their 
resolute  importunity  and  desisted  from  his  aggression 

(Arch,  xviii.  3;  B.  J.  ii.  0,  2;  a  further  outrage  of  a  similar  nature  is 
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reported  by  riiilo).      On  another  occasion  he  set  himself  to 
,  construct  an  aqueduct  for  Jerusalem  with  the  sacred 
treasure  called  rorban,  when  the  Jews  assembled  in  great 
'  numbers,   clamouring  that   he  should   desist   from  his 
design;  but  lie  disguised  a  multitude  of  his  soldiers  in  pri- 
vate dress,  and  sent  them  with  concealed  daggers  among 
the  crowd,  so  that  at  a  concerted  signal  they  fell  on 
the  unarmed  body,  and  chastised  them  indiscriminately 
even  in  excess  of   Pilate's  orders,  so  that  many  were 
slain  and  others  were  wounded  (Arch,  xviii.  3,2; B.  J.ii. 0,4). 
:  The  third  incident  relates  to  his  government  of  Samaria. 
An  armed  assemblage  of  Samaritans  had  been  brought 
together  by  the  persuasions  of  an  unscrupulous  leader, 
!  who  had  promised  to  show  them  the  .-acred  vessels  which 
lie  said   that    Moses    had  deposited   at  Mount  Gemini. 
But  Pilate  anticipated  their  ascent  of  the  mountain  by 
falling  upon  them  with  an  armed  force,  which  killed 
some,  put  to  flight  others,  and  captured  many  alive,  the 
principal  of  whom,  along  with  the  most  powerful  of 
those  that  Hod,  Pilate  put  to  death  (Arch,  xviii.  4,  l).      The 
slaughter  of  the  Galileans  while   in  the  act  of  offering 
sacrifice    at   Jerusalem,    which    is    referred   to    in   Lu. 
xiii.  1.  appears  to  evince  a  similar  mixture  of  violence 
and  stratagem.      These  facts,  although  they  show  that 
Pilate  was  but  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  might  effect  his  purpose,  do  not  warrant  us  in  infer- 
ring that  he  was  worse  than  the  general  average  of  Roman 
governors.      His  attack  on  the  Samaritans,   however, 
proved  the  occasion  of  his  fall.     The  Samaritan  senate 
complained  to  Vitellius  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  super- 
seded Pilate  towards  the  end  of  30  A.D.,.  and  ordered  him 
to  return  to  Rome  to  answer  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him  at  the  bar  of  the  emperor.     Before  he  ar- 
rived at  Rome  the  emperor  Tiberius  had  died,  and  the 
subsequent  fate  of  Pilate  is  uncertain.     According  to 
Kusebius  (H.E.ii.  7),  he  found  himself  involved  in  such 
misfortunes   (TOO-CUTCUS    Trepiirtfffiv   <rvfj,(/>opais)  that   he 
was  driven  to  commit  suicide  in  the  reign  of  Caligula; 
i  Malalas  on   the  other  hand   (ed.  Bonn,  p.  w,)  represents 
him  as  beheaded  under  Nero.1 

Tacitus  tells  us  in  a  single  sentence  that  "Christ, 
who  gave  rise  to  the  Christian  name,  was  visited  with 
punishment,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  procu- 
rator Pontius  Pilate."  The  Gospels  furnish  us  with 
the  details:  and,  although  there  exists  some  difference 
1  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  incidents  of  the 
trial  recorded  by  the  different  evangelists  occurred, 
there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  a  compa- 
rison of  their  accounts  (which  supplement  each  other) 
a  clear  conception  of  the  sequence  and  import  of  the 
proceedings.  The  Jewish  Sanhedrim  had  found  Jesus 


'  Various  U-gends  are  associated  with  the  death  of  Pilate   con- 
necting his  name  with  Rome.  France,  and  Switzerland.     \\  hen 
he  had  committed  suicide  at  Rome,  MR  body  was  (according  to 
the  "Mors  I'ilati,"  in  Tischendorfs  Emng.  Apocr.  p.  4,4)    by 
the  emperor's  orders  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  but  evi    spmts  took 
possession  of  it  and  produced  such  storms  of  thunder  and  hail, 
.hat   the  Romans  took  up  the  body,  transported  it  to  Vienn 
in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  threw  it  into  the  Rhone.     1  he  e 
I  spirits  produced  similar  phenomena  there,  and  the  inhabitants 
removed  the  body  to  Losania,  where  it  was  sunk  in  a  well  ,11 
the  heart  of  the  mountains.      A  mountain  near  the  Lake  c 
:  Lucerne  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Pilatus  (supposed  to  be 
corruption  of  ,»ltatu».  cloud-"  capped"),  and  the  deep  well 
represented  by  a  small  lake  on  the  mountain,  which,  if  anj  thing 
is  thrown  into  it,  is  alleged  to  generate  a  tempest      The  devil 
was  said  annually,  on  Good  Friday,  to  drag  the  body  of  Pilate 
in  iron  chains  from  the  lake,  and  set  him  on  a  throne   on  wnic 
he  washed  his  hands. -See  Herzog.  Encycl.  art.  "Pilatus,    and 
references  there. 
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guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  declared  him  to  deserve  death.  '  charges  of  disloyalty  and  sedition,  when  urged  by  the 
But,  while  the  Jewish  court  retained  its  jurisdiction  ;  leaders  of  the  Jews  who  had  hitherto  given  no  special 
and  was  entitled  to  try  and  condemn  those  charged  indications  of  zeal  for  Caesar's  rights,  they  were  such  as 
with  capital  offences,  it  had  no  longer  power  to  order  he  could  not  refrain  from  investigating  without  the 
the  execution  of  the  capital  sentence.  The  right  to  imputation  of  being  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the 
punish  with  death,  tlmjita  'jl'.tdii,  was  taken  away  from  state  and  of  his  master,  lie  now  called  Jesus  into  the 
the  Jewish  tribunals  after  Judaea  became  a  Roman  !  praetorium  and  examined  him  privately.  The  partieu- 
province,  and  was  reserved  to  the  Roman  magistrates,  !  lars  of  this  interview — the  blunt,  half-curious,  half- 
Jn.  xviii.  ;w;  (Jus.  Arch.  xx.  9,i).  The  assent  of  the  procura-  I  sarcastic  question  of  Pilate.  "  Art  thou  the  king  of  the 
tor  was  therefore  necessary,  before  the  sentence  could  •  Jews!"— the  searching  counter  -  question  of  Christ, 
take  effect.  It  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  such  re-  |  "  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it 
served  cases  to  be  brought  before  the  governor  when  thee  of  me  •" — the  haughty  answer  of  the  Roman  judge, 


he  came  U]>  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem  at  the  great 
feasts.  Pilate  was  now  present  in  Jerusalem  for  the 
passover,  and  had  established  his  temporary  head- 
quarters (praetoritiiii)  m<»t  probably  in  the  palace 
built  by  Herod,  or,  according  to  the  view  of  some,  in 
the  fortress  Antonia.  (»*  JuDGMKNT-HAi.i.and  PAI..U  i:. 
Accordingly,  early  in  the  nioj-iiinu.  Je-us  ua-  brought 
by  the  members  and  ollicers  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  the 
official  abode  of  1'ilate.  His  accu-ers  refused  to  enter 
tile  jud-ment-hall  of  the  (  '.< -ntile.  ]--t  they  should  be 
defiled  and  thereby  disqualified  for  partaking  of  the 
passover.  So  Pilate  came  forth  to  nu-et  them.  and. 
perceiving  at  a  glance  their  errand,  demanded.  "  Wh.it 
accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man  '."  Whether  tin-; 
question  arose  simply  from  the  sense  of  ju.-tice  which 
forbade  a  Roman  magistrate  to  condemn  anv  man 
without  a  hearing,  or  \\hether  he  had  ahvad\  some 
knowledge  of  Jesus  and  conjectured  that  he  had  been 
condemned  for  a  merely  religious  offence  which  Roman 
law  could  not  reoigni/.e.  or  whether,  as  some  think, 
without  any  e\aet  knowledge  of  the  pel -ou  of  Jesus, 
lie  had  yet  derived  from  the  appearance  and  bearing 
of  the  prisoner  the  general  impression  that  he  could 
hardly  have  been  guilty  of  any  heinous  crime,  we  can 
not  tell.  But  it  is  plain  that  I'ilate's  inqiiirv  was  one 
which  the  Jewish  judges  had  not  expected,  and  for 
which  they  were  hardly  prepared.  They  had  hoped 
that  Pilate  would  take  for  granted  the  pri>oner's  guilt 
and  ratify  their  sentence:  and  now,  instead  of  answer 
ing  his  question  directly,  thev  assumed  tin;  tone  of 
wounded  dignity  and  replied.  "If  he  were  not  a 
malefactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto 
thee." 
tion  ' 
Jesus 

carefully  concealed  the  nature  of  his  offence.  Pilatt 
however,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  lend  himself  as 
a  tool  to  their  purposes;  and.  knowing  full  well  the 
limits  of  their  power,  he  bade  them  ironically  take 
him  and  judi;v  him  according  to  their  law.  It  is  as  if 
he  had  said,  "  If  your  judgment  is  to  suffice,  be  it  so; 


••  Am  I  a  Jew  .'  Thine  own  nation  and  the  chief  priests 
have  delivered  thee  unto  me:  what  hast  thou  done?" 
— the  explicit  declaration  of  the  Saviour  that  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world—  his  open  avowal,  in  reply  to 
Pilate's  challenge,  that  he  was  a  king  who  had  come 
into  the  world  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth — and  the 
memorable  question  of  Pilate,  which  has  been  so 
variously  interpreted  as  the  utterance  of  c\nicism,  of 
scepticism,  or  of  despair,  and  to  which  he  wails  for  no 
reply.  "  \\  hat  is  truth  '.  '—  are  special!','  preserved  to  us 
in  the  record  of  John,  cli.  xviii.  33-HS. 

The  interview  satisfied  I'ilate  that,  w  hatever  Christ's 
objects  or  claims  might  be,  they  did  not  come  into 
collision  with  the  rights  of  Caesar.  Jesus  might  be  an 
enthusiast,  but  he  was  no  mo\  er  of  sedition.  The 
governor,  therefore,  went  forth  and  declared  to  the 
Jews  thai  he  found  no  fault  in  him  at  all.  This  ac 
quittal,  however,  only  rendered  the  accusers  the  more 

\ehelllellt.        Tile    chief     priests.    Mark    tells     US,     accused 

him  of  many  things;  and  we  learn  from  Luke  that  in 
particular  they  returned  to  ihe  charge  of  sedition. 
allc'_:ilr_;'  How  that  he  had  stirred  Up  the  people  through- 
out the  whole  country  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 
To  all  their  charges  Jesus  answered  not  a  word,  so 
that  I'ilate  wondered  e-j-eatlyat  his  silence.  The;  name 
of  (  ialih-e  was  probably  introduced  by  them,  because, 
while  it  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  Saviour's  ministry, 
it  had  been  also  the  chief  seat  of  insurrectionary  move- 
ments against  tin-  Roman  authority;  but  it  suggested 
to  Pilate  an  ingenious  means  of  relie\  inu'  himself 
from  the  case.  Herod  Antipas.  the  tetraivh  of  (  ialilee. 
to  whose  jurisdiction  Jesus  as  a  Galilean  belonged, 
lie  present  in  Jerusalem.  To  refer  the 
seen  led  an  easy  mode  of  LI  It  ing  quit  of  it; 


They  employed    the  vague  and    artful  desii_rna-      happened    to 
jvil-doer,"  to   impress    I'ilate  with   the   guilt  of     case  to  Her. 
as    having    been    duly   ascertained,    while    they      while  it,  at  the  same  time,  gave  Pilate  an  opportunity  of 


renewing  friendly  relations  with  Herod  with  \\hom  he 
had  lately  been  at  variance,  in  consequence,  as  some 
suppose,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  (Galileans  noticed  at 
Lu.  xiii.  1.  Put  Herod,  mortified  that  Christ  should 
refuse  to  gratify  his  vain  curiosity,  and  irritated  at 
our  Lord's  continued  silence,  mocked  his  kingly  charac- 


you  are  entitled  to  jud-v  within  your  limits;  but  do  not  ,  ter  by  arraying  him  in  the  robe,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a 
in  such  a  case  ask  my  intervention."  The  chief  priests  candidate  for  royal  honours,  and  so  .sent  him  back  to 
and  rulers  were  then  driven  to  acknowledge  that  they  •  Pilate. 

had  no  power  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death,  which  they  Pilate  had  therefore  to  resume  the  case,  and  having 
desired  that  Jesus  should  suffer;  ami  they  were,  more-  called  together  not  only  the  chief  priests  and  the 
over,  compelled  to  present  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  rulers  but  also  the  people,  to  whom  he  might  appeal  in 
some  definite  accusation,  such  as  Pilate  could  not  refuse  case  of  need,  Ln.  xxiii.  1:1,  he  seems  now  to  have  taken  his 
to  consider.  The  charge  of  blasphemy  was  not  one  which  place  on  the  judgment  seat  ',3%zaK  M;it.  xxvii.  in,  which 
could  be  urged  at  the  bar  of  a  Roman  governor;  he  was  erected,  as  we  learn  from  Jn.  xix.  1 :?,  in  a  place 
could  only  take  cognizance  of  civil  or  political  offences.  '  that  is  called  the  Pavement  (\i06a rpwrov),  but  in  the 
"They  began,"  therefore,  "  to  accuse  him  saying,  We  Hebrew  Gabbatha-  probably  the  open  paved  space  in 
found  this  man  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  i  front  of  the  palace,  or  perhaps  a  movable  mosaic 
to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  pavement  like  that  which,  we  are  told.  Julius  Caesar 
Christ  a  kin<j."  Strange  as  Pilate  could  not  but  think  j  carried  with  him  to  be  laid  down  as  a  platform  for  his 
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judgment-seat  wherever  he  wished  it  (x<v  (i.\i;i; 
He  now  formally  declared  that,  having  examined  the 
man  who  was  accused  of  perverting  the  nation,  he  had 
found  no  fault  in  him,  nor  yet  had  Herod,  to  whom  he 
had  sent  him.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  chastise  and 
then  release  him.  By  the  chastisement  he  doubtless 
hoped  to  propitiate  the  Sanhedrim,  and  induce  them  i 
more  readily  to  acquiesce  in  the  subsequent  release  of 
their  \  ictim.  But  the  proposal,  however  well  meant,  was 
an  unworthy  compromise,  if  Jesus  was  innocent,  why 
should  he  be  chastised  '.  If  he  was  guilty,  why  should 
he  not  suffer  the  proper  penalty  ? 

When  Pilate  saw  that  this  proposal  would  satisfv  no 
one,  he  hit  upon  a  fresh  device.;,  which,  he  trusted, 
might  be  more  successful.  There  was  a  custom  (whether  ' 
it  was  of  .Jewish  or  of  Jloman  origin,  is  uncertain),  that, 
at  this  fea.-t  of  the  passover,  the  governor  should,  on  the 
request  of  the  people,  release  to  them  a  prisoner.  It  ' 
would  seem  from  the  narrative  of  Mark,  ch.  xv.  8,  that 
the  people  had  reminded  him  of  his  wonted  practice: 
and  it  occurred  to  Pilate  that  he  might  by  this  means 
effect  the  release  of  Jesus  through  the  people  themselves. 
He  appealed  to  them,  therefore,  whether  they  wished 
that  lie  should  release  the  king  of  the  Jews —choosing 
that  name  perhaps  to  excite  their  pity;  but  was  met 
bv  a  cry  for  the  release  of  Barabbas,  a  notable  prisoner 
who  had  been  committed  to  prison  for  having  stirred 
up  an  insurrection  in  the  city  and  perpetrated  murder. 
Pilate  could  not  believe  that  the  people  would  delibe- 
rately prefer  the  guilty  to  the  innocent:  and  so  he  caught 
at  the  suggested  alternative  and  presented  to  the  people 
Jesus  ;ind  Barabbas.  that  they  might  choose  between 
them.  While  he  sat  on  the  judgment-seat  waiting  for 
their  decision,  he  received  a  message  from  his  wife,1 
warning  him  i,i  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man, 
because  she  had  suffered  many  things  that  day  in  a 
dream  because  of  him — a  message  which  must  have 
rendered  him  more  than  ever  desirous  for  the  release  of 
Jesus.  Meanwhile  the  priests  were  busily  occupied  in 
stirring  up  the  crowd  to  prefer  Barabbas:  and,  when 
Pilate  formally  repeated  his  question.  ''Which  of  the 
two  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  C  they  answered, 
•'  Barabbas,''  whose  crime  of  sedition  was  doubtless  of 
far  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  Jews  than  in  those  of  | 
Pilate.  Surprised  at  the  strange  inconsistency  which  ; 
could  demand  the  release-  of  Barabbas  arid  yet  solicit 
the  punishment  of  Jesus  for  the  same  offence  (even 
apart  from  the  aggravated  guilt  of  the  one.  and  the 
apparent  innocence  of  the  other),  Pilate  put  to  them 
the  anxious  inquiry,  "What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus. 
which  is  called  Christ  <"  Perhaps  in  this  too  he  meant 
well;  he  may  have  hoped  to  show  them  the  inconsistency 
of  their  procedure,  or  to  move  their  pity;  but  he  be- 
trayed his  weakness  and  perplexity  in  asking-  the  people 
a  question  which  he  should  have  determined  for  him- 
self. He  had  already  classed  Jesus  with  Parabbas  as 
a  criminal:  he  now  stripped  himself  of  his  prerogative 

1  Tradition  gives  to  Pilate's  wife  the  name  of  Procla  or  Claudia 
I'rocula.  The  (Jospel  of  Nicoilemus(2)gives  her  the  character  of 
a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  The  (ireek  church  has  canonized  her. 
Tlic  dream  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a  divine  interposi- 
tion; by  otlier-*  as  a  suggestion  of  the  devil,  who  wished  to  pre- 
vent the  Saviour's  death;  by  others  as  the  unconscious  reflection 
of  her  interest  in  the  repoits  \\hich  had  readied  her  regarding 
Jesus.  The  description  of  Jesus  as  "that  just  man"  (-TO  ^IKO-'IU 
izi'»p),  it  is  remarked  by  Scharf,  recalls  the  celebrated  uncon- 
scious prophecy  of  Plato,  in  his  ]{, /,<i/,i;r,  as  to  the  Zir.aie;  who  I 
was,  after  enduring  all  possible  sufferings,  to  restore  righteous 
ness. 


as  a  judge  in  thus  appealing  to  the  people.  Their 
reply  was.  "Let  him  l>e  crucified'' — let  him  undergo 
the1  shameful  punishment  that  Parabbas  should  have 
borne.  Pilate  had  not  anticipated  such  violence,  and 
in  utter  surprise  he  exclaims,  ''Why!  what  evil  hath 
he  done?"  He  seeks  to  reason  with  them:  but  his 
voice  of  remonstrau'-e  is  met  only  by  the  renewed  cry. 
Crucify  him.  Once'  more  he  declared  that  he  had 
found  no  cause  of  death  in  him,  and  a^ain  proposed  to 
chastise  and  release  him.  .I'.ut  the  clamour  only  u'lvw 
the  louder,  and  it  prevailed,  Lu.  xxiii.  •>:>,.  Despairing  of 
success,  and  fearing  lest  a  tumult  might  arise  which 
could  only  be  suppressed  by  the  use  of  means  that  would 
make  him  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  Jews.  Pilate  re- 
solved to  yield,  but  sought  at  the  same  time,  by  an 
emphatic  act.  to  indicate  that  he  disowned  the  respon- 
sibility. He  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude. 
Do.  xxi,  6-y,  saying,  •'.!  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  person:  see  ye  to  it."  The  people  were  rashly  ready 
to  accept  the  fearful  responsibility:  "His  blood  be  on 
us  and  on  our  children."  Barabhas  was  released,  and 
Jesus  was  delivered  over  to  the  soldiers  to  undergo  the 
scourging  that  was  the  usual  preliminary  to  crucifixion. 
The  M'ourgiiiL;'  was  inflicted  by  the  soldiers,  who  led  the 
Saviour  into  the  inner  court  of  the  praetorium,  and. 
following  out  the  precedent  set  by  the  retainers  of 
He-rod,  clothed  him  with  a  purple  robe,  placed  on  him 
a  crown  of  thorns,  put  a  reed  as  a  sceptre  into  his  hand, 
and  mocked  and  buffeted  him.  Pilate,  who  Mas  a 
spectator  of  their  cruel  sport,  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
sight  of  suttering's  endured  with  such  uncomplaining 
resignation,  and  he  determined  to  make  yet  another 
effort  to  save  Christ  from  death.  He  led  forth  Jesus 
from  the  inner  court,  and.  protesting  once  more  that 
he  found  no  fault  in  him,  he  presented  him  to  the 
people  with  all  the  marks  of  his  recent  torture  and  still 
wearing  the  ensigns  of  indignity,  in  the  hope  that  the 
spectacle  could  hardly  fail  to  melt  their  hearts  into 
compassion.  I'ilate  saith  unto  them.  ''IVhold  the 
man!"  "Is  this  man  a  king'  an  insurgent?  Can  you 
still  regard  him  as  dangerous?  How  innocent,  and 
how  miserable  !  Is  it  not  enough  •"  (stier,  Red.  Jesu,  vi.  .';'>?). 
His  appeal  is  vain:  the  priests  and  their  officers  renew 
the  crv.  Crucify  him.  crucify  him.  Disappointed  and 
indignant  at  their  implacable  spirit,  I'ilate  replied, 
''Take  ye  him  and  crucify  him,  for  I  find  no  fault  in 
him;"  which  some  interpret  as  a  fresh  ironical  reference 
to  their  powerlessness  to  proceed  without  the  governor's 
sanction;  while  others  regard  it  as  a  virtual  surrender 
of  the  case  into  their  hands — "Crucify  him.  if  you  will, 
but  do  not  ask  my  consent  to  your  act."  The  Jews 
now  see  that  they  cannot  prevail  on  I'ilate  to  sanction 
the  death  of  Jesus  under  Roman  law  on  the  base- 
less charge  of  sedition,  and  they  have  recourse  to  the 
assertion  of  their  own  law  and  to  their  original  charge 
of  blasphemy:  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he 
ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God." 
This  mention  of  such  a  claim  of  Christ,  hitherto 
carefully  concealed,  affected  the  mind  of  Pilate  with  a 
mysterious  awe.  We  cannot  tell  in  what  sense  Pilate 
conceived  the  claim,  or  whether  he  associated  with  it 
aught  more  than  an  indefinite  impression  of  some 
higher  power;  but,  when  he  recalled  his  wife's  warning, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  remark  as 
to  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  he  was  the  more 
afraid.  He  retired  again  with  Jesus  into  the  praeto- 
rium. and  asked  him.  ''Whence  art  thou '"  When 
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Jesus  made  no  reply,  with  the  characteristic  pride  of 
a  Human  magistrate  Pilate  reminded  him  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  crucify  or  to  release:  whereupon 
Jesus  uttered  the  memorable  answer,  so  calmly  an- 
nouncing the  source  of  Pilate's  authority  and  the 
greater  'j;mlt  of  the  agency  by  which  he  had  been  de- 
livered into  Pilate's  hands:  "Thou  couldest  have  no 
power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  trom 
above;  therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath 
the  greater  sin.''  "These  words  of  majesty  and  mild- 
ness and  almost  sympathy  for  his  weakness,"  induced 
I'ilate  yet  more  earnestly  to  seek  the  Saviour's  release. 
But  the  Jews,  irritated  by  his  scruples,  now  resorted 
to  the  threat  which  they  knew  that  i'ilate  most  feared 
—the  threat  of  accusing  him  of  disloyalty  at  the  em- 
peror's bar.  "If  thou  let  thi.-  man  go,  thou  art  not 
well  affected  to  Caesar;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a 
kins  speaketh  against  Caesar."  The  charge  of  treason, 
especially  under  Tiberius,  the  risk  of  losing  ofiice  and. 
it  might  be,  life  itself,  Pilate  was  by  no  in. 'an-  ready 
to  incur.  Accordingly  In-  again  presented  Jesus  t..  the 
people,  and  said  with  irony  embittered,  doubtless,  by 
the  throat  which  they  had  just  used—"  Pehold  your 
king."  P.ut  they  cried'.  "  Away  with  him.  crucify  him:" 
and  when  Pilate  asked.  •'Shall  I  crucify  your  king  .'"  tin- 
chief  priests  filled  up  tin-  measure  of  the  national  guilt 
by  replying.  "  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar."  So  I'ilate 
finally  gave  up  Jesus  to  be  crucified.  As  jud-v.  he 
prepared  tin:  inscription  (rirXos)  attached  to  the  cross, 
specifying  the  nature  of  the  oticiiee;  and.  \\lieii  the 
chief  priests  complained  that  it  designated  Jesus  "  Kim: 
of  the  Jews"  instead  of  statin-  that  lie  claimed  to  be 
such,  I'ilate,  who  resented  their  obstinacy,  dismissed 
them  with  the  short,  indignant  re]  ply.  "What  I  have 
written,  I  have  written."  lie  granted  the  request  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  \\ith  a  view 
to  its  honourable  burial;  and  he  curtly  sanctioned  the 
request  of  the  priests  and  Pharisees  tor  a  guard  to 
watch  the  sepulchre,  suggesting,  as  some  think,  with  a 
certain  irony,  that  they  kn«i-  \\ell  how  to  secure  it. 

The  character  of  I'ilate  has  been,  as  we  have  already 
said,  estimated  very  variously.  J'.y  some  he  ha-  been 
depicted  as  one  of  the  worst  of  tyrants;  by  others,  who 
have  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme,  hi-  faults  have 
been  unduly  palliated  <>r  denied.  Tertullian  speaks  of 
him  as  virtually  a  Christian  at  heart  ("  jam  pro  sua  con- 
seientiaChristianuni,"  AI-I.  -'M;  ami  tin-  Kthiopian  church 
has  even  made  him  a  saint.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that,  so  far  as  his  general  administration  went, 
it  diii'ered  greatly  from  that  of  the  other  IJoman  gover- 
nors <pf  Judaea.  His  selfishness,  his  frivolity,  his  scep- 
ticism, his  official  arrogance,  were  common  character- 
istics of  his  age  and  order;  but  he  was  not  wholly  inac- 
cessible to  higher  and  better  influences.  1  fis  conduct  in 
relation  to  Christ  showed  that  he  was  animated  in  some 
degree  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  spirit  of  compassion. 
He  recognized  Christ's  innocence,  and  sincerely  and  ear- 
nestly, in  his  own  fashion,  strove  to  save  him:  he  treated 
Jesus  in  his  private  interviews  with  "a  respect,  a  pity, 
a  tenderness,  that,  considering  the  little  that  he  knew 
of  him,  excites  our  wonder."  P.ut  he  wanted  firmness 
of  character;  and  his  love  of  justice  was  ready  to  give 
way  before  his  worldly  interest.  Instead  of  boldly 
announcing  his  course  And  adhering  to  it  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  he  hesitated  and  wavered,  declared  Jesus  inno- 
cent and  yet  proposed  to  scourge  him  as  guilty,  re- 
sorted to  unworthy  expedients,  and  permitted  his  own 
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judgment    to    be    overborne    by    the    pertinacity    and 
clamour   of   the   Jews.      His   feelings   were   moved   in 
favour  of  Christ,  but  he  had  no  deep-rooted  convictions 
or  ] persistent   strength  of  purpose:  and.   so  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  he  was  to  incur  the  resentment  of 
the  Jews  and   to  have  his   place  and   power  possibly 
endangered   by  further   opposition   to   their   wishes,    he 
weakly  lent  himself  as  the  requisite  instrument  for  the 
execution  of    their  malignant   designs.      "  I'ilate  may 
serve  as  a  type  of  the  complete  unbelief,  worldly-minded- 
ness,   and   impotent  civilization   (Humanismus!   of  the 
ancient  (-'reek  and    IJoman   world.      According  to  the 
word  of  the    Lord  himself  Pilate  was  guilty:   but  his 
sin  was  less  than  that  of  the  hierarchy  which  had  de- 
!  liveivd  the  Christ  into  his  hands"  ( L:uii?e  on  Mat  xxvii.  •_•). 
There  seems  HIP  -ood  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
statement    made    by   .Instin    Martyr,    Tertullian.    and 
various  later  fathers,  that  Pilate  sent  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius  a  formal    report   regarding  the   condemnation 
and   execution  of  Christ:   and  documents  professing  to 
represent    that    report,   entitled   Arta    or   (.'nmmentarii 
I'lltii'i.  were  in  circulation  in  the  ancient  church.      We 
know,  however,  that  foru<  ries  under  that  title  were  also 
current,  for  Kiisehins  states  that  lalumnious  iVo/m'T^tara 
were  forced  iii  the  intt  rest  of  heathenism  under  Maxi- 
min  and  u-ed  in  the  schools.      Some  have  thought  that 
the  apocrvphal  writings  now  extant  under  the  name  of 
Arta  J'tt'ifi'.  were  tir-t  called   into  existence  as  an  anti- 
dote  to  these   spurious  heathen   production-*:   but   the 
view  of  Tischcndorf   >ecms  much   more   probable,   that 
the  earlier  circulation  of  Christian  Arta  induced  Maxi- 
miii   to    publish   and    zt-jilously   propagate  those  \\hich 
Kusebius   mentions,    with    the    view   of    supplanting    or 
discrediting   the   earlier  ones.       IV    this  as  it  may.  it  is 
admitted    on    all    hands    that    the    various    works    now 
printed    in   the  collections  of  the  Apocryphal  Cospels, 
as   connected   with  the  nani"   of    I'ilate,   have   no  claim 
to  be  reckoned  -vnuine.    Tiscln  nd'n-f.  however,  believes 
that    they    riuhi  dy.    in    an    amplified    form    and    with 
various  ],  jeiidary  accretions,  the  substance  of  the  Acts 
of  Pilate  referred   to  by  Justin  Martyr.      The  principal 
production,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  ( lospel  of  Nicodemus  and  is  extant  in  various  recen- 
sions, both  in  Creek  and  Latin,  is  made   up  of  two  dif- 
ferent works     the  AI-/H  or  (ic»1a  J'i/<ifi.    professing  to 
give   an  account   of   the  trial    of  Christ,  and    forming   a 
diluted  paraphrase  of  the  <  lospel  of  John  mingled  with 
various  apocryphal  additions:  and  the  /><•.•=•;  „.-,•»>•  t'l,  rinti 
«.d  fufi  m--,  which  purports  to  give  an  account  of  ( 'hrist's 
descent  to  the  lower  world  from  the  month  of  two  sons 
of  Simeon    who    shared    his    resurrection.      There   are, 
moreover,  two  short  Epistles  from  Pilate  to  Tiberius:  a 
longer  report   by  Pilate   on   Christ's  trial,    death,    and 
resurrection,  called  An«pl«,r<i  Pi/uti:  an  account  of  the 
trial   of  Pilate  himself  at   the  bar  of  the  emperor,  his 
condemnation,  and  execution,  for  having  taken  part  in 
the  death  of  Christ   lin  which  Christ  is  represented  as 
comfortm-,'  the  penitent  Pilate  by  a  voice  from  heaven), 
entitled  I'ln-mlox'iA  Pilot  1:  and  the  .V«/-s  Pi/rtfi,  embody- 
ing  the  legend    as  to    Pilate's   fate,  to  which  we  have 
referred  in  a  previous  note. 

[The  character  and  conduct  of  I'ilate  have  been  discussed  in 
numerous  special  dissertations  (the  mo^t  important  of  which  arj 
iiienti. nied  l.y  l.ryrer,  in  Hereof V/s',ir>/.-/.  art.  "Tilatus"),  .is  well 
MS  in  the  leading  commentaries  on  the.  Cospels.  The  vender  will 
find  a  discriminating  analysis  in  Stier,  l{ul,,,  ./..•.•<<,  vi  :;is  :;s-J 
(cpf  which  there  is  an  lai^'lish  translation),  and  in  Dr.  Ilann.Vs 
La.4  Ihi.i  of  0,'f  Lo,-<Vf  fi'f.-i',,,.  \>.  TT-14S.  1  I  w.  r.  i>.| 
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PIL'DASH  [etymology  uncertain].  A  .son  of  Nahor, 
and  consequently  a  nephew  of  Abraham,  by  Mileah, 
Go.  xxii.  22.  No  account  is  given  of  his  posterity,  or  of 
the  place  occupied  liy  them  in  the  future  destination 
and  .settlements  of  the  family. 

PILLAR.  Pillars  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
especially  in  the  descriptions  of  the  tabernacle  and  of 
Solomon's  temple;  to  a  small  extent  also  in  K/ckiel's 
vision  of  the  temple,  rh.  xl.  -Hi;  xiii.  ii;  and  in  the  account 
ol'  the  building  for  the  banquet  of  Ahasuerus,  F.s.  i.  <;;  of 
the  house  which  Wisdom  has  built,  Fr.  ix.  1;  and  of  the 
"chariot"  or  palankin  in  ('a.  iii.  1C.  Two  pillars  were 
the  support  for  that  great  liouse  where  SOdt'l  Philistines 
were  assembled,  on  whom  Samson  took  vengeance  hy 
pulling  these  supports  away,  .Tu.  xvi.  2:1-30.  .In  the 
liistory  of  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  throne  to  the  family  of  David,  we  read  that 
king  Joash  "stood  by  a  pillar  [accurately,  'the  pillar;' 
and  .still  more  distinctly  in  the  parallel,  2  Ch.  xxiii.  Ki, 
'at  /</.-<  pillar']  as  the  manner  was,'1  2Ki.xi.M;  and  so 
did  Josiah  on  occasion  of  making  the  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  the  people,  ch.  xxiii. :',.  We  see  no  ne- 
cessity for  departing  from  the  meaning  which  the  word 
everywhere  else  bears:  any  person  who  lias  observed  a 
crowd  of  people  with  attention  may  have  noticed  how 
readily  his  eye  rested  on  those  individuals  who  were 
nearest  a  pillar  or  other  outstanding  object;  and  the 
king's  place  might  well  be  at  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  pillars  which  Solomon  erected  at  the  entrance  to 
the  temple,  i  Ki.  vii.  21.  Nevertheless,  almost  all  recent 
scholars,  and  some  older  authorities,  understand  the 
word  to  mean  here  "a  raised  platform,"  or  "  the  land- 
ing-place at  the  top  of  the  temple  stairs.''  for  which 
there  is  some  authority  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  Chaldee 
versions,  and  possibly  in  the  expression,  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  31, 
"the  king  stood  in  his  place,"  or  "at  his  station,"  the 
word  being  connected  closely  with  T/2"  (ammtid),  the 
word  for  pillar,  which  means  etymologically  "some- 
thing made  to  stand."  Various  metaphorical  uses  of 
the  word  pillar  also  occur  in  Scripture.  Far  the  most 
frequent  is  the  designation  "the  pillar  of  cloud,"  "the 
pillar  of  fire,"  by  which  the  people  were  led  through 
the  wilderness;  and  connected  with  this,  "the  flame 
began  to  arise  up  out  of  the  city  with  a  pillar  of  smoke," 
Ju.  xx.  40,  an  expression  occurring  twice  elsewhere,  Ca. 
iii.  0;  Joel  ii.  so,  though  it  is  a  different  Hebrew  word 
which  is  not  found  again,  nilp'O  (tlmcroth),  perhaps 
related  to  the  word  for  the  branchless  palm-tree.  In 
poetry  we  read  of  pillars  on  which  earth  and  heaven 
rest,  Job  ix.  6;  xxvi.  ii;  Ts.  ixxv.  3:  and  the  comparison  is 
made  of  a  man.  or  his  limbs,  with  pillars,  for  strength 

and    firmness,    Je.  i.  IS;   Ca.  v.  IS;   also  Ga.  ii.  9;  Re.  iii.  12;  x.  1 

The  only  other  place  where  a  pillar  is  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  is  also  metaphorical,  i  Ti.  iii.  i:>,  "the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  In  the  Apocrypha 
we  find  a  similar  metaphor,  Kcdus.  xxxvi.  24,  "He  that 
getteth  a  wife  beginneth  a  possession,  a  help  like  unto 
himself,  and  a  pillar  of  rest." 

Another  word  is  very  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  also  translated  "pillar,"  and  which  is  ety- 
mologically analogous  to  ammiid,  namely  rnsp  (matstsc- 
bhdh),  "something  erected."  The  margin  of  our  Bible 
almost  always  gives  the  alternative  translations 
"statue,"  or  "  standing  image;"  and  "image"  is  some- 
times found  in  the  body  of  the  translation  :  fee  Ex.  xxiii. 

24  and  xxxiv.  13;  I.e.  xxvi.  1;  Be.  vii.  5;  xii.  3;  xvi.  22;  1  Ki.  xiv.  23; 
2  Ki.  iii.  2;  x.  20,  27;  xvii.  in;  xviii.  4;  xxiii.  14;  2  Ch.  xiv.  3;  xxxi.  1; 


llo.  iii.  4;  x.  1,  2;  Mi.  v.  13;  Je.  xliii.  13;  from  which  it  appears 
that  this  word  is  used  of  something  in  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, both  that  of  Jehovah  and  that  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth.  The  opinion  of  Keil  and  Thenius,  among  re- 
cent commentators,  is  the  old  and  simple  one,  that  a 
pillar  or  memorial  stone  is  meant,  though  at  times  this 
might  be  more  or  less  sculptured  into  a  statue.  We 
certainly  must  understand  it  to  be  a  pillar  and  not  a 
statue,  when  we  read,  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  that  "  Moses  btiilded 
an  altar  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars  according  to 
the  twelve  tribes  (,f  Israel;"  and  in  Is.  xix.  ID,  "In 
that  day  shall  there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border 
thereof  to  the  Lord."  It  is  this  word,  too,  which  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  account  of  Jacob's  vision 
and  vow,  Go.  x\\iii.  is  &c.;  xxxv.  1 1;  also  in  the  account  of 
his  covenant  with  Laban,  ch.  xxxi.  -I.'.,  :.i,  52;  and.  in  ch. 
xxxv.  20,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  sepulchral  pillar  which 
he  erected  over  Rachel's  grave.  In  two  of  these  pas- 
sages there  also  occurs  the  closely  allied  form  Hl^p 
(matstscbeth] ,  which  is  the  word  in  2  Sa.  xviii.  IS  for 
the  pillar  or  memorial  stone  which  Absalom  erected  for 
himself  during  his  lifetime.  Still  another  cognate  form, 
TS3  (netslb),  is  employed  in  (Je.  xix.  26,  Lot's  wife 
"became  a  pillar  of  salt."  But  this  last  word  is  almost 
always  translated  "  a  garrison,"  as  in  1  Sa.  x.  ;>,  \c. 
(as  matstsebah  is  in  K/,e.  xxvi.  ]1,  where,  however, 
"pillars"  may  perfectly  well  be  retained,  and  is  re- 
tained by  high  authorities),  by  a  transition  of  meaning' 
with  which  we  may  compare  "a  military  post,"  in  our 
own  language:  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  in 
these  passages  a  pillar  or  trophy  may  be  intended.  In 
Ju.  ix.  6  we  read  that  Abimelech  was  made'  king  "by 
the  plain  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem  :"  where 
the  word,  which  is  still  a  kindred  form,  may  better  be 
taken  as  a  part  of  a  verb;  and  the  accurate  translation 
would  be,  "by  the  oak  set  up,"  or  "  planted,"  as  in  the 
Vulgate,  &c. 

Three  other  Hebrew  words,  which  are  translated 
"pillar,"  deserve  a  passing  notice.  In  1  Sa.  ii.  8,  "The 
pillars  of  the  earth  arc  the  Lord's,"  by  a  metaphor 
such  as  has  been  already  noticed.  The  word  is  jr^p 
(iiiafgitq),  "something  poured  out,  or  cast,  or  firmly- 
set."  It  is  found  again,  ch.  xiv.  :>,  in  the  description  of 
the  two  sharp  rocks  at  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  exploits, 
"the  forefront  of  the  one  was  situated  northward,"  &c., 
more  literally,  "the  one  sharp  rock  was  [like]  a  pillar." 
or  column,  unless  we  translate  it,  "was  pointed,  pin- 
nacled." In  2  Ki.  xviii.  16  we  read  of  Hezekiah  strip- 
ping the  gold  from  the  pillars  which  he  had  overlaid  : 
the  word  does  not  occur  again,  but  is  understood  to  be 
•'  a  pillar  or  post,"  properly  "  a  support."  And  finally, 
in  1  Ki.  x.  12,  Solomon  •'made  of  the  almug  trees  pillars 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  but  in  the  margin  "a  prop, 
or  rails,"  which  is  preferable,  though  the  word  is  ob- 
scure :  in  the  parallel  in  Chronicles  there  is  a  totally 
different  word,  translated  "terraces."  [o.  c.  >r.  D.] 

PILLAR,    PLAIN    OF    [more    properly    OAK    OF 
PII.T.AR.  l^p  p1?^],   the  designation  in  our  Eng.  Bible 
|  of  the  place  at  which  Abimelech  was  crowned  by  the 
I  men  of  Shechem  and  the  house  of  Millo,  Ju.  ix.  c      There 
I  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  the  same  oak  under  which,  in 
a  former  generation,  Joshua  set  up  a  stone  for  a  me- 
morial pillar  of  the  solemn  agreement  which  he  there 
entered  into  with  the  people  shortly  before  his  death, 
Jos.  xxiv.  26.     From  that  transaction  it  acquired  a  sacred 
character.     It  must  have  been  near  Shechem. 


PIXE  ( 

PINE.  In  the  Authorized  Version  this  word  occurs 
throe  times.  In  Xe.  viii.  15  the  original  is  fD'C  yy  (ctg 
shemen);  but  the  name  "ets  shemen''  (literally  "  tree 
of  oil"  or  "fatness")  is  in  1  Ki.  vi.  '2:3  translated 
•'olive-tree,"  and  in  Is.  xli.  19  ''oil- tree."  Influenced 
by  a  certain  similarity  in  sound,  and  its  suitableness 
for  adorning  booths  or  alcoves,  the  author  of  Sn-iptxrc 
Illustrated  thinks  that  the  "  shemen"  of  Xehemiah  is 
the  jasmine.  Again,  in  Is.  xli.  1:)  and  lx.  1:!,  our 
translators  give  '-pine"  as  the  equivalent  of  irnri 
(tid/tur)—a  word  which  at  once  makes  us  think  of  a 
tree  which,  however,  the  Hebrews  could  not  know,  the 
Himalayan  deodara.  There  are  pine-trees  on  Lebanon, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  topographical  objection  to  the 
rendering  of  the  English  Bible:  but  we  are  more  inclined 
to  think  that  the  pine  is  intended  in  one  passage  where 
our  own  translators  have  given  ;i-h  *ct  Asa).  In  ]s. 
xliv.  1-1  we  are  told  that  the  imauv  maker  plants  an  <>rcii 
(p>»),  ''and  it  sliall  lie  for  a  man  to  l)iini:  .  .  .  yea,  lie 
maketh  a  god  and  worshipped  it."  The  Septuauint 
says  -t,ine  (TnYt'st,  and  the  Vulgate  plnits,  and  it  lias  a 
natural  connection  with  the  cedar  and  cypress  immedi- 
ately preceding.  (Jesenius  derives  it 'from  p.  "to 
give  forth  a  tremulous  stridulous  sound."  amf  every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  mournful  airs  plaved  bv  the 
wind  in  its  passage  through  the  need],  like  leaves  of  a 
pine  for, >st.  [J]L| 

PINNACLE  OF  THE  TEMPLE;  some  particular 

elevation  or  summit  in  the  temple  buildings,  fnun  \\hicli 
the  tempter  would  have  had  our  Lord  to  cast  himself 
down,  Mat.  iv.  5;  Lu.  iv.  9.  Fn  each  of  the  Ev;m<j, -lists  the 
article  is  used-Mr  pinnacle  or  win-let  of  the  temple 
(7-6  TTTtpvyiov  rov  ifpoi'i-  pointing  to  some  well-known 
and  elevated  point.  It  is  generally  understood  to  be 
the  summit  of  the  southern  portico,  which  not  only 
itself  rose  to  a  great  height,  but  impended  over  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  rendering  it  in  the  strictest  sense 
a  giddy  elevation. 

PIPE.     >'u  3Ir.sic.vi.  I\sTi;r.Mi-:NTs. 

PI'RAM  [probably  from  JOE.  <t  irild  a**].  The  kin-j 
of  Jarmuth  at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  who  joined 
with  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  llrbron,  Larhish.  and 
Eglon,  in  a  league  against  Joshua:  but  the  whole  were 
defeated,  taken  captive,  and  handed  on  so  manv  trees 
Jos.  x. 

PIR'ATHON.  A  place  "in  the  land  of  Ephraim. 
in  the  mount  of  the  Amalekites,"  but  not  more  nearly 
described,  to  which  two  men  of  some  note  belonged'. 
Alidon,  son  of  Hillel,  one  of  the  judges,  and  Benalahi 
one  of  David's  captains,  who  arc  therefore  called  Pir- 
athonites,  ,Ju.  Xii.  i:f,  i:,;  i  ci,.  xxvii.  14.  Tt  bears  almost  the 
ancient  name  still,  Fn-'atn.  and  was  seen  by  L'obinson 
on  a  Tell  or  rising  ground,  though  not  particularly  de- 
scribed. It  is  to  the  west  of  Shechem,  about'  two 
hours  (Later  lies.  p.  i:;i). 

PIS'GAH  [apparently  from  the  root  ;cs.  to  ,;,(.  »,,,, 
divide,  hence  perhaps  an  isolated  jiart,  a"  fragment]. 
In  the  original  the  term  always  occurs  with  the  article 
— the  Pist/ah;  hence,  perhaps,  coupled  with  the  pro- 
bable meaning  of  the  word,  our  translators  have  put 
on  the  margin  "  the  hill."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
however,  that  Pisgah  was  the  proper  name  of  a  moun- 
tain, or,  perhaps,  a  mountain  range,  of  which  Nebo 
was  a  single  eminence  or  peak. "  The  difficulty  of 
identifying  either  has  been  already  stated  under  XKBO, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the 


PISIDIA 


subject  it  is  impossible  to  go  farther  than  to  say,  that 
Pisgah  was  some  higher  elevation  of  the  Abarim  range, 
directly  opposite  to  Jericho,  on  the  north,  and  facing 
the   desert   of    Jeshimon,    Nu.  xxi.  20;  xxvii.  12;  DL-.  iii.  -27- 
txxiv.  1.      The  Ashdoth-Pisgah  of  some  passages,  Do.  iii' 
17;  iv.  4!>,  Jos.  xii.  :;;  xiii.  20,  should  have  been  put  as  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  and  once  also  in  the  text,  "the 
springs  of  Pisgah  "—meaning,  probably,  springs  in  the 
sense  of  mountain-roots.      The  mountain  itself  is  chiefly 
memorable  as  the    height  from  which  .Moses  o-ot   hi's 
most  distinct  view  of  the  Land  of  Promise;  fronUhence 
"  the  Lord  showed  him  all  the  land  of  fiilead  unto  Dan, 
and  all  Xaphtali,  and   the  land  of   Kphraim  and  Ma-' 
nasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  utmost  sea; 
and  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the 
city  of  palm-trees,  unto  /oar,"  De.  xxxiv.  ]-3.      .Mr.  Tris- 
tam  (in  his  I,u,,l  of  Israel,  isfi.%  p.  ;,•;.-,,  sq.)  describes  a  visit 
he  and  his  fellow-travellers  paid   to  the  range  of  Xebo 
or  Abarim.  and  the  magnificent  prospect  they  had  from 
the  h.-iuht  they  supposed  might  possibly  be  the  Pisgah 
of    Moses.       It    was    about    three    miles    south  west    of 
Heshhon,  and   one  and  a  half  mile  due  west  of  Main. 
The  elevation  was  considered  to  be  about  -Ifiim  feet: 
yet  the  ascent   was  not   rugged,  and   for  several  honr> 
they  rod,,  along  the  ridge.      The  day  was  dear,  and  to 
the  north   and   east,  they  saw  the  hills  of  (Jilead.  and 
"the   vast   expanse  of  the  goodly    llelka.   one  waving 
ocean  of  corn  and  grass."    Southwards  appeared  Mounts 
I  for  and   S,-ir.  uith  other  granite  peaks  of  Arabia,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Akaba.    Then,  tnrnin-  westwards, 
there  lay  di.-tinctly  befon-  them   the   Dead  Sea  and  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,   "all  the  familiar  points  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem."      And  looking  over 
J''rdan,    "the    rye    rested    on    ( leri/.im's    rounded    top; 
and  further  still,  opened  the  plain  of   Ksdraelon;  the 
shoulder  of  (.'arniel.  or  some  other  intervening  height, 
just  showing  to  the  right  of  (ierixim,   uhile  the  faint 
and   distant   blni.-h   haze  beyond   it  told   us  that  litre 
was    'the  sea.  the   utmost   sea.'      Jt  seemed  as  if  but  a 
whiff  were  needed   to  have  brushed  off  the  ha/.e,  and 
revealed   it  clearly.      Xorthward.   again,   rose  the  dis- 
tant outline  of   unmistakable  Tabor,   aided    by  which 
we  could  identify  <;ill,oa.  and  Jebel   ]>uhy  (Little  Her- 
nioni.      Snowy  Hermoifs   to])  \\  as  mantled  \\iih  cloud, 
and  Lebanon's  highest  range  must  have  been  exactly 
shut  behind  it;   but  in  front,  due  north  of  us,  stretched 
in  long  line  the  dark  forests  of  Ajlun.  bold   and  undu- 
lating,   with   the   ste..p   sides  of  mountains,    here  and 
there  whitened  by  cliffs,  terminating  in  Mount  (Jilead, 
b'hiud     Es-Salt    (Kamoth  (iilead)."     This    seems    to 
realize  to  the  full  what  was  anciently  exhibited  to  the 
eye  of  Moses,   and   shows  the  representation  given  of 
his  extensive  prospect  to  have  been  no  ideal  picture. 

DISIDTA.      A  province  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on 
the  ^north   by  Phrygia,  on   the    west   by   Phrygia  and 
Lycia,  on  the  south  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  east  by 
Lycaonia  and  Cilicia.     Its  political  boundaries  were, 
:  like  those  of  other  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  frequently 
j  altered,  but  it  may  with  sufficient  accuracy  be  described 
as  lying  between  37°  and  39°  X.  lat.,  and  between  48° 
|  arid  50°  1.7  E.  Ion.     The  eastern  part  of  Pisidia  was 
a  mountainous  country,  containing  a  lofty  part  of  the 
Taurian  range.     The   western  portion  is"  more  level, 
and  there  are  several  beautiful  lakes,  some  of  which, 
like  those  of  Lycaonia,  are  brackish.      The  climate  is 
agreeable  and  healthy,  and  the  fauna  and  flora  those 
of  a  more  temperate  climate  than  that  of  Pamphylia. 


PISON 


PITHOM 


Pisidia  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  region,  abounding 
\\ith  scenery  of  mountain  grandeur,  intersected  with 
lovely  and  fertile  valleys.  It  had  little  trade,  and  was 
never,  save  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  principal  cities, 
a  populous  count i 'v.  'I  hese  were  Antioch,  Iconium 
(which  sre»,  Sagalassus,  and  Isaura. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  wild  and  law- 
less. They  were  in  league  with  pirates  on  the  coast, 
and  \\vre  a  source  of  great  trouble  at  all  times  to  the 
Roman  government.  The  name  occurs  once  only  in 
Scripture,  in  the  relation  of  St.  Paul's  first  missionary 
journev  with  Barnabas- — but  as  that  journey,  from 
Perga  to  Antioch,  led  the  apostle  through  the  most 
dangerous  parts  of  a  country  never,  and  in  no  part, 
very  safe,  it  is  extremely  probable  (hat  when  he  alludes 
to  those  perils,  among  robbers  which  befell  him,  lie  re- 
fers to  his  adventures  on  this  route.  The  perils  among 
rivers  too  may  lie  traced  to  the  same  place  and  time. 
The  Cestrus,  the  Eurymedon,  the  Catarhaetcs,  and  the 
Melas,  which  How  through  Pamphylia,  all  take  their 
rise  in  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Pisidia,  and  as  they 
are  in  their  higher  portions  mere  brooks,  and  often 
dry  beds  in  tin.;  summer,  and  in  autumn  become  very 
suddenly  furious  mountain  torrents,  sweeping  away 
their  bridges,  and  carrying  timber  and  the  habitations 
of  men  away  with  them,  they  afford  many  perils  to 
travellers  at  that  season.  [H.  C — s.] 

PI'SON  [outpourmr/.  o;v  ,;;/n, r/,/,/1.  One  of  the  four 
rivers  of  paradise,  which  is  said  to  have  "compassed 
the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold,"  Ge. 
ii.  11.  It  has  been  vainly  sought  to  be  identified  with 
various  existing  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges,  Indus, 
Phasis,  &c.  But  see,  as  to  the  futility  of  such  at- 
tempts, under  EDO*. 

PITCH.  The  more  proper  term  for  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  pitch  in  Scripture  is  asphalt,  or  bitumen, 
a  dark,  inflammable  substance,  which  in  certain  places 
boils  up  from  subterranean  fountains,  but  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  liquid  state  is 
well  adapted  for  use  as  a  cement.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  three  Hebrew  words  employed  as  designations  of 
it: — ip2  (Jcopker),  the  most  general  term,  merely  in- 
dicating the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  as  an  external 
cement  or  coating,  Ge.  vi.  i !;  Tin  (rhciiiar).  from  the  root 
to  boil  up  or  ferment,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  asphalt  was  known  to  1  nibble  up  from  its  con- 
cealed reservoirs,  especially  in  the  region  of  T'abvlon, 
and  about  the  Dead  Sea,  Go.  xi.  :;;  Ex.  ii.  .3,  PL]  (;j />/xt/i\, 
from  an  obsolete  root  of  much  the  same  meaning  as 
the  last,  signifying  to  flow  or  drop.  In  the  region  of 
Palestine,  the  great  source  of  supply  for  this  article 
was  the  Dead  or  Salt  Sea  and  its  neighbourhood,  which 
hence  got  the  name  of  Lams  Axphaltitcs.  It  is  still 
found  there,  though  not  by  any  means  in  the  same 
quantities.  (Sec  SALT  SEA.) 

PI'THOM  [cn£:  t/tc  inmith  of  Thorn,  i.e.  of  the  valley 
of  Thfnn,  the  valley  of  the  furtrcss,  or  the  valley  of  the 
dec/us  or  deep  pluces].  One  of  the  two  treasure- cities 
built  for  Pharaoh  by  the  children  of  Israel  during  their 
bondage  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  other  being  Raamses, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Rameses,  the  starting- 
place  of  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  They  were  both, 
it  seems,  within  the  land  of  Goshen.  as  the  Israelites 
were  occupied  in  public  works  within  or  near  that 
district.  The  land  of  Goshen  was  also  called  ''the 
land  of  Rameses,"  Ge  \Mi.  (i,  11,  apparently  from  the 
city  of  Ramcses.  which  lay  somewhere  within  or  near 


it.  .Being  store-cities,  they  were  probably  situated, 
not  near  each  other  or  on  the  same  caravan  route  from 
the  east,  as  supposed  by  some,  -who  place  Rameses  as  well 
as  Pithom  in  Wad;/  Tiimi/af,  but  at  the  termination  of 
two  distinct  lines  of  traffic  or  communication  with  the 
Nile,  i.e.  at  two  distinct  points  of  arrival  from  the  Red 
Sea  or  from  the  east,  the  one  somewhere  near  Babylon 
or  old  Cairo,  where  Trajan's  canal  afterwards  com- 
municated with  the  Nile,  or  near  Memphis  the  capital, 
and  the  other  near  the  junction  of  the  more  ancient 
canal  of  Pharaoh  Necho  with  the  Kile  near  Pi-beseth 
or  Bubastis.  If  Raniescs  lay  somewhere  near  Mem- 
phis the  capital,  at  or  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  land  of  Goshen,  which  included  the  district  of 
Heliopolis  (Jo.-ei>h.  Ant.  ii.  7,  <;),  Pithom  would  probably 
bo  towards  the  northern  end  of  Goshcn,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  N  echo's  canal  with  the  Nile,  or  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  other  route  from  the  east  by  Wady  Tionilut 
or  the  valley  of  Thorn  (sec  R  \ME.SKS). 

On  the  road  from  Memphis  to  Pelusium,  as  given 
in  Aritonine's  Roman  Itinerary,  north  of  Helio- 
polis, and  north  of  Vicus  Judaorum,  the  present 
Tt'/f  el  Jduld,  or  "Heap  of  the  Jews,"'  was  a  place 
called  Thou,  or  Tltom/i.  It  was  forty- six  Roman 
miles  from  Heliopolis,  and  twelve  miles  from  Vicus 
Jud;eorum,  according  to  the  Itinerary.  It  must  there- 
fore have  been  somewhere  over  against  Wadi/  Tumi/at, 
or  the  valley  of  Thorn,  or  near  the  mouth  of  that  valley, 
and  not  far  from  Pi-beseth  or  Bubastis,  now  called  Tell 
Ihtxta.  Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  Patunms 
(Ildro^.os),  in  this  region,  upon  the  canal  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thoum  or  Thon 
of  the  Roman  Ithicrar;/,  and  the  military  station  Thohu 
of  the  Xotitia.  This  no  doubt  was  Pithom.  or  "the 
mouth  of  Thorn,"  being  so  called  from  its  being  situated 
at  the  entrance  into  that  valley,  at  or  near  a  place  or 

village  still  called  Itas  el  Waeh/.  or  "the  Head  of  the 

* 

'.  Valley.''  Itax  (I  Wady  may  be  the  modern  represen- 
tative of  the  place:  while  Tell  el  Kd>ir,  or  "the  Great 
Heap,"  which  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  may  perhaps 
be  the  site  of  ancient  Pithom.  In  the  Coptic  version 

,  of  Ge.  xlvi.  '29  Pithom  is  named  instead  of  the  Hcroo- 
polis  of  the  Septuagint,  as  the  place  where  Joseph  met 
his  father  Jacob.  Heroopolis — the  long  sought  for 
Heroopolis,  which  had  so  long  disappeared,  and  had 
almost  become  mythical — may,  after  all,  be  the  fame 
as  Pithom.  Heroopolis,  according  to  Ptolemy,  lay  at 
the  extremity  of  Trajan's  canal,  i.e.  its  eastern  extre- 
mity, where  it  joined  or  approached  the  more  ancient 
canal  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  possibly  at  or  within  the 
mouth  of  this  valley,  and,  according  to  Manetho,  not 
far  from  the  Bubastic  branch  of  the  Nile.  Tell  el  Keltir, 
or  "the  Great  Heap,"  may  be  the  site  of  Heroopolis; 
and  Xcratich.  higher  up  in  the  valley,  may  be  Seraphim, 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  Itinerary,  on  the  way  by 
Heroopolis  and  that  valley  to  Clysma  or  Suez.  The 
extremity  of  Trajan's  canal  at  Pithom  may  have  been 
confounded  with  that  of  Necho's  canal  at  the  Red  Sea, 
and  this  may  have  led  to  the  confusion  for  so  many 
years,  yea  for  so  many  ages,  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
LXX.,  of  Suez  or  Baal-zephon  and  Pi-hahiroth  with 
Heroopolis. 

Heroopolis  was  a  fortified  place,  where  an  ancient 
garrison  was  kept,  to  defend  the  frontier  against  an 
invasion  from  the  east  (Josep.  contv.  Apion,  i.  u).  If  Thorn 
or  Pithom  means  fortress,  as  some  suppose,  the  valley 
might  derive  its  name  from  this  stronghold  of  Heroo- 
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polis  within  it  or  at  the  entrance  into  it,  and  therefore 
be  called  the  valley  of  Thorn,  or  the  valley  of  the  for- 
tress. But  Thorn  or  Thehom  in  Hebrew  (zinn)  means 
the  dic/j  or  dipth :  in  the  plural,  the  dnj,x,  dijit/ix,  or 
deep  p/ai'di;  and  Thou  or  Thohu  in  Hebrew  (inn*  means 
•wit/tout  form,  raid,  empty,  vatic,  hou'lhiy;  and  the 
dreary,  dark,  and  desolate  waters  of  the  ancient  bitter 
lakes,  and  what  are  now  called  Thiitidi,  or  Crocodile 
lakes,  between  the  Ifod  Sea  and  the  .Mediterranean, 
may  be  referred  to  by  the  word  Tlioum  and  Thou. 
The  valley  of  Thorn,  still  bearing  the  name  of  ]\'adi/ 
Tdmilat,  may  have  been  so  called,  as  leading  into  that 
desolate  district  of  <'•«.-•/<  ii:utei'.i,  or  dark  and  dreary 
deeps  or  lakes;  and,  moreover,  the  wilderness  of  Etliam. 
which  extended  along  the  eastern  border  of  those  lakes 
and  part  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  may  have 
derived  its  name  from,  or  may  have  had  some  connec- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  its  name  with,  the  lakes  of 
Thorn.  (.1.  R.J 

PLAGUE.  THE.     &<  PESTILENCE. 

PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.  The  so-called  plagues 
of  Egypt  form  the  chief  part  of  the  miraculous  side  of 
the  great  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Kgvptian 
bondage.  And  as  miracles  are  rarely,  if  ever,  mere 
naked  wonders,  whose  sole  design  is  to  draw  attention 
and  impress  and  awe.  but  generally  also  signs  or  ex- 
pressions of  the  purposes  and  truths  of  God.  which  the 
miracles  gathered  up  and  condensed  into  ,-icts  these 
plagues  will  teach  essentially  the  sune  lessons  that  tin 
deliverance  itself  teaches.  Jndeed  the  meaning  of  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  will  be  b.-t  learned  from  con- 
sidering these  miracles,  which  show  it  not  to  have  been 
a  mere  symbolical  act — shadowing  or  foreshadow  in- 
l>v  tin's  temporal  deliverance  from  worldlv  bondage  a 
spiritual  redemption  from  spiritual  oppression  -  but  to 
have  been  itself  a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil,  deep 
and  various,  and  a  victory  over  them,  and  so  a  real 
redemption  from  the  oppression  of  spiritual  wickedness. 

Frequent  intimation  is  given  by  the  Lord  in  hi.- 
intercourse  with  Moses  of  what  meaning  lie  wishes  to 
be  read  in  his  dealings  with  Pharaoh  and  Kgvpt  on 
the  one  side,  and  his  own  people  on  the  other.  Thus 
on  the  one  hand  it  is  said  :  "  Now  thou  shall  see  what 

I   will  do  unto  Pharaoh Wherefore   say   unto 

the  children  of  Israel.  1  am  Jehovah,  and  I  will  bring 
you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Kgyptians.  and 
I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched  out  arm  and  with 
great  judgments,  and  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people, 
and  1  will  be  to  you  a  God."  Kx.  vi.  1-7;  comp.  Kx.  x.  •_': 
xiv.  31.  And  on  the  other  hand:  "But  Pharaoh  will 
not  hearken  unto  you.  that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon 
Egypt,  and  bring  forth  mine  armies,  mv  people  the 
children  of  Israel,  out  of  the  land  of  Kgvpt  by  great 
judgments;  and  the  Kgyptians  shall  know  that  1  am 
Jehovah,  when  I  stretch  forth  mine  hand  upon  Egypt, 
and  bring  out  the  children  of  Israel  from  among  them. 
Ex.  vii.  4,  full.  With  this  may  be  compared  what  Moses 
says  to  Pharaoh  regarding  the  removal  of  the  plague 
of  frogs:  "That  thou  mayest  know  that  there  is  none 
like  Jehovah  our  God,"  Kx.  viii.  10  (viii.  i;  in  thellcb.);  comp. 
ix  1G;  xiv.  4;  Ho.  ix.  17;  and  the  temporary  feeling  produced 
in  Pharaoh's  mind  of  his  own  sin.  and  of  the  holiness 
and  might  of  Jehovah,  Kx.  ix.  27,  full.;  x.  in,  lull.  Once 
more:  "1  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this 
night,  ....  and  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  will  I 
execute  judgment;  I  am  Jehovah."  Kx.  xii.  IL';  ci.nip.  cli. 
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Thus  there  enter  into  this  great  struggle  four  powers  : 
Jehovah  and  the  gods  of  Egypt:  the  church  of  God 
about  to  be  redeemed,  and  the  Egyptian  power  of  the 
world.  Jehovah  descends  to  work  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  purposes  of  his  appearance  are  stated  by  him- 
self :  "7  icill  ridicni  i/ni',  and  icill  talct  >,'«n  in  nu  for 
a  pinpk • ;  af/ait/xt  a/I  t/<>  i/ud*  <;/  /-'.'//'/''  ''''"  '  (.t'«'i'tc 

jti.d;iiiient  :  and  //«  fy/i//it!(tiis  .i/ni//  kii<nc  that  1  am 
Ji/mra/i."  lie  descends  to  fulfil  his  promise  and 
redeem  his  people.  The  powers  of  evil  tighten  their 
bands  about  them,  and  thus  the  struggle  is  chief!  v  one 
between  Jehovah's  power  and  the  world's  power,  but 
neither  the  people  of  God  nor  the  people  of  Egypt 
stand  idle.  For  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  rarelv 
come  into  direct  collision:  their  warfare  is  waged  on 
the  domain  of  human  wills,  which  they  possess  them- 
selves of  and  make  their  instruments.  The  issue  of 
the  conflict  was--///>7.  that  Jehovah  appears  omni- 
potent over  all  the  gods  of  the  nations,  and  God  alone-: 
and  who  can  estimate  the  etiect  of  forcing  such  a  con- 
viction on  the  heathen  mind,  and  even  on  the  conscious 
po\\ers  of  evil  pervading  all  their  wide  spread  ranks 
\vith  a  laming,  paralyzing  influence  and  on  the  mind 
of  the  church.'  sfcoml,  that  the  people  of  God  experi 
enced  a  great  redemption.  For  in  all  the  Old  Tcsta- 
mei;i  hUtorv  the  mere  e\t.-inal  transaction  not  only 
»\  mholi/.' s  and  pn>phe-ii  -  of  a  -nat  future  spiritual 
bl.ssing,  but  it  always  carries  \vith  it  the  blessing  that 
it  symbolizes;  or  where  it  fails,  it  is  through  the  un- 
belief and  incapacity  ot'  the  people,  who  exercise  :• 
depreciating,  retarding  influence  on  all  the  divine  pur- 
poses, pushing  far  away,  and  reducing  to  the  meanest 
contents,  the  greatest  promise-;  of  God  to  man.  The 
Jewish  pi  ople  were  not  only  oppress,  d  with  sore 
bondage  in  brick  and  morlar,  but  t  heir  spirits  were  led 
captive  under  Kgvptian  idolatries,  and  the  sights  and 
circumstances  of  their  deliverance  shook  them  clear  of 
theM-  enslaving  influences,  though  not  so  completely  as 
tin  y  were  fitted  to  do. 

Apart  from  the  preliminary  siun  of  turning  the  rod 
of  Moses  into  a  serpent.  Kx  \ii.  in,  full.,  which,  though  it 
swallowed  up  the  roils  ot  the  magicians  also  turned  by 
them  into  serpents,  and  so  manifested  even  at  the 
commencement  the  superiority  of  the  cause'  of  Israel  to 
that  of  Kgvpt.  yet,  carried  with  it  no  strict! v  penal 
infliction,  the  so-called  plagues  are  tin  in  number: 
1,  the  turning  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood, 
Kx.  vii.  i.'i,  (»}]  ;  '_',  the  bringing  up  frog>  from  the  river, 
Kx.  viii.  1,  full.;  :'.  the  plague  of  ijnats  or  mosquitoes 
iKnglish.  //.',  from  the  dust,  of  the  ground.  Kx.  viii.  n;; 
4,  the  plague  of  flies  (dog-flies).  Kx.  viii.  '.'n;  f>.  the  mur- 
rain upon  beasts,  Kx.  ix.;  (I,  the  plague  of  boils  upon  men 
and  beasts  from  the  ashes  of  the  kilns,  Kx.  ix.  *>;  7.  the 
hail.  &c.,  upon  men,  beasts,  and  crops,  Kx.  ix.  i::;  S.  the 
plague  of  locusts.  Kx.  x.;  <i,  the  darkness.  Kx.  x.  -.'I; 
In,  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast. 
Kx.  xi.  foil.  The  following  tilings  may  lie  noted  in  this 

i  series.  The  number  ten  is  no  doubt  significant.  It 
implies — ending  as  it  does  with  the  terrible  blow  struck 
direct  from  heaven — the  full  outpouring  on  Egypt  of 

I  the  divine  wrath.  Then  to  a.  certain  extent  the 
magicians — though  they  initiate  nothing,  and  do  not 
seem  ever  to  have  thought  of  reprisals  or  counter 
plagues  against  Moses  or  the  Israelites — bring  about 
by  their  enchantments  the  same  results  as  Moses  and 

:  Aaron,  although  they  only  b\-  such  means  increase 
the  calamity  upon  themselves.  But  after  the  second 
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plague  their  power  entirely  erases,  and  they  suffer 
from  the  following  disasters  (|iiite  like  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  And  further,  the  Israelites  seem  to  have 
been  involved  in  the  first  three  plagues  in  common 
with  the  Egyptians.  These  t\\o  circumstances,  along 
with  this  other,  that  the  initiatory  siuii,  and  even  the 
first  few  plagues,  were  directed  against  the  external 
accessories  of  life,  and  not  against  life  itself,  though 
they  may  to  some  extent  have  neutralized  the  imme- 
diate convincing  effect  of  these  inflictions,  yet  have  a 
Huh  moral  significance.  That  the  Israelites  were  first 
involved  and  afterwards  sacredly  separated,  taught 
them  that  they  were  no  less  liable  in  themselves  to  the 
judgments  of  heaven  than  the  nations;  and  that  being 
sinful,  and  indeed  to  too  great  an  extent  involved  ill 
the  sins  of  Egypt,  they  must  but  for  God's  mercy  be 
involved  in  her  plagues.  The  other  circumstance,  that 
the  plagues  were  light  at  first,  and  proceeded  by  slow 
degrees  to  terrible  severity,  and  that  they  were  not  for 
a  long  time  so  fearful  as  to  compel  submission,  and 
not  exclusively  directed  against  the  Egyptians,  shows 
that  God  desires  to  bring  about  his  purposes,  not  by 
the  use  of  mere  stupendous  portents,  but  by  appeals  to 
the  principles  of  truth  and  justice  that  rule  in  the 
breasts  even  of  the  heathen,  and  that  he  afflicts  not 
willingly  any  of  the  children  of  men.  His  wonders  in 
Egypt  were  clear  enough  at  first  to  command  reason-  j 
able  recognition:  and  mercifully  arranged  so  that  the 
Egyptians  might,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  preliminary 
sign,  and  at  every  successive  plague,  have  let  the 
people  go,  without  themselves  suffering  such  terrible 
destruction. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  arrange  the  plagues  into  any 
order  of  progression;  but  taken  all  together,  they  seem 
•  It-signed  to  show  Jehovah's  grasp  of  all  the  elements 
of  life  and  power  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  elements  of 
destruction  and  death  both  in  it  and  beyond  it,  and 
his  intention  to  wield  all  these  for  the  humiliation  of  that 
land  and  the  deliverance  of  his  people.  So  that  as  the 
plagues  advance,  they  more  and  more  diverge  into  two 
distinct  lines  of  operation — jirat.  proving  with  increas-  ' 
ing  clearness  Jehovah's  preponderance  over  the  powers 
of  Egypt;  and,  wiiiid.  drawing  wider  the  distinction 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  Tims,  i.,  tin;  first  group  of 
plagues — viz.  one  to  four  inclusive.  The  chief  source 
of  life  in  Egypt  is  the  Nile,  the  quickenerof  all  growth 
by  its  annual  overflow:  filtered  away  into  thousands  of 
life-giving  streams,  drunk  with  avidity,  worshipped 
with  wildest  fanaticism — the  god  and  life-giver  of  the 
country,  as  in  all  heathenism  the  sources  of  life  are 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  gods.  On  this — the  very  foun- 
tain of  the  teeming  life  of  the  country — the  first  stroke 
falls;  turning  the  water  into  blood  under  the  first 
plague,  and  bringing  out  loathsome  reptiles  from 
whence  only  food  and  fertility  had  before  issued  under 
the  second.  All  this  could  not  but  show  that  the 
quickening  power  of  the  river  did  not  lie  in  itself,  but 
that  its  life-giving  energy  was  ber-towed  by  a  living- 
God,  who  could  take  it  away,  and  turn  it  into  death. 
Then  the  two  next  plagues — the  </»ats  (for  the  English 
rendering  is  quite  unsupported)  arising  out  of  the  fine 
dust  of  the  land,  ami  the  jliix  bred  up^n  the  banks  of  tilt- 
countless  canals  for  irrigation — must  be  regarded  as  but 
a  continuation  of  the  same  plague,  pursuing  the  great  god 
of  the  land  through  every  ramification  of  his  influence. 
For  the  fine  powdered  soil  is  that  left  after  the 
inundation:  and  the  canals  and  marshy  swamps,  which 


sent  forth  such  countless  armies  of  tormentors,  are  but 
the  outlying  vessels  of  the  great  central  heart  which 
throbbed  its  streams  of  life  tlurough  all  the  members  of 
the  land.  There  is,  however,  an  advance  on  the  two 
first  plagues.  In  them  the  curse  was  upon  and  from 
the  waters  alone.  In  these  two  it  is  from  the  produc- 
tive soil  and  the  irrigating  streams — mixtui'e  of  land 
and  water.  So  wide  and  pervading  is  the  influence 
which  Jehovah  wields. 

Again,  ii.,  in  fhe  next  group,  which  embraces  the 
three  following  (plagues,  a  marked  change  takes  place. 
Hitherto,  except  in  the  Nile,  life  had  not  been  directly 
assailed;  only  the  productive  powers  of  nature,  too 
readily  deemed  gods  by  the  idolatrous  Egyptians,  had 
been  smitten  and  made  sources  of  misery  to  their 
former  worshippers.  In  the  fifth  plague  the  cattle  die. 
In  tin:  seventh  men  and  cattle  die.  In  the  sixtli  men 
and  beasts  are  tormented  with  boils  from  the  dust  of 
the  furnaces.  In  the  seventh  men,  cattle,  and  crops 
are  struck  down  by  the  hail.  Thus  a  certain  gracious 
progress  is  viable.  First,  cattle  perish,  but  the  {people- 
are  untouched  ;  second,  men  as  well  as  cattle  are 
afflicted,  but  not  unto  death;  third,  men  and  cattle 
perish,  but  are  forewarned  to  escape  the  hail,  which 
falls  it-retrieval  ply  upon  the  crops.  The  element  of 
unity  in  all  these,  however,  is  this,  that  it  is  now  the 
iiiiluatrial  acticit/i  of  the  nation  that  is  plagued — not 
any  longer  nature-energy,  but  human  energy  in  all  its 
manifold  outgoings— the  rearing  <>f  herds,  the  raising 
of  crops,  and  particularly  in  that  which  serves  as  the 
central  characteristic  of  Egyptian  activity,  the  fur- 
naces for  huge  architectural  enterprises.  It  was  partly 
because  man's  life  flowed,  so  to  speak,  into  the  life  of 
the  domestic  animals  that  he  reared — because  they 
embodied  his  energy,  and  toil,  and  care — that  they, 
and  not  wild  animals,  were  accepted  as  sacrifices.  And 
for  the  same  reason  his  crops,  the  product  of  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  and  his  vital  energy,  were  given  to  God. 
His  life  was  expended  on  these  things,  and  they  be- 
came identified  with  him.  And  for  the  same  reason 
the  curse  of  heaven  now  falls  on  these  things  in  Etrypt. 
There  may  have  been  subsidiary  purposes  served  by 
bringing  a  plague  upon  the  cattle,  considering  the 
irresistible  tendency  to  animal— particularly  ox  -  wor- 
ship among  the  Egyptians.  Such  a  stroke  was  more 
rousing,  and  better  fitted  to  induce  reflection,  than 
anything  else,  and  there  may  have  been  a  certain 
execution  of  judgment  upon  the  gods  of  Egypt  here. 
So,  too.  there  may  have  been  a  certain  latent  ven- 
geance in  turning  the  ashes  of  the  furnaces,  where  the 
Israelites  were  worn  out  witli  sore  bondage,  into  the 
source  of  such  fiery  torments  to  their  taskmasters. 
But  the  main  lesson  seems  to  have  lain  in  showing 
that  Jehovah  was  Lord  over  human  exertion  as  well  as 
over  the  forces  of  nature:  that  human  wills  were  under 
his  sway,  and  human  energy  dependent  on  his  blessing 
for  success;  that  both  the  land  and  its  inhabitants, 
with  all  their  productive  and  creative  forces,  were  at 
the  control  of  him  who  had  declared  himself  to  be  the 
God  of  Israel;  but  yet  that  he  used  his  power  only  for 
purposes  of  mercy  and  salvation,  and  even  warned  the 
enemies  of  his  cause  in  manifold  ways  ere  he  brought 
pain  and  destruction  upon  them. 

Again,  iii.,  the  next  group  consists  of  plagues  eight 
and  nine.  The  distinction  between  this  group  and  the 
last  is  less  perceptible;  the  seventh  plague,  the  hail, 
seeming  to  belong  both  to  this  group  and  to  the  former. 
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It  belongs  to  the  former  class,  because  it  falls,  like 
them,  on  the  products  of  the  nation's  toil  ami  activity: 
it  belongs  to  this  class  because,  like  the  ihtrkntss.  it 
may  be  said  to  be  atmospheric.  And  the  points  of 
connection  between  the  eighth  plague,  the  luc/i. <'.-<.  and 
the  ninth,  the  darkness,  are  these:  the  locusts  are 
derived  from  lands  without  the  boundaries  of  Egypt: 
and  the  darkness,  which  is  no  doubt  to  be  indentified 
with  the  cfiamsii'i,  or  hot  sirocco  wind,  of  \\hich  tra- 
vellers speak  as  so  terrible,  comes  also  from  the  hot 
desert  bounding  the  southern  frontiers  of  the  country. 
Again,  the  darkness  is  atmospheric;  and  without  great 
stretch  of  fancy  the  locusts,  which  are  the  sport  of 
every  wind,  and  were  brought  by  the  east  \\ind,  and 
carried  away  by  the  west,  may  be  classed  along  witli 
it.  To  control  the  air  seems  a  more  subtle  use  of 
power  than  to  infect  the  water,  or  vivify  tin  -mull 
dust  into  insect  life.  To  make  the  winds  his  mes- 
sengers, and  bid  them  come  laden  from  the  unseen 
o 

deserts  with  clouds  of  locusts,  manifests  a  God  both  at 
hand  and  afar  oft' — one  holding  in  his  hands  the  energies 
of  Egypt  ami  of  all  the  earth.  So  that  the  things 
indicated  bv  these  signs  are--//;V*f,  that  God  can  lav 
his  commands,  not  onlv  on  what  is  within  Ivjypt.  but 
also  on  all  the  outlying  elements  of  the  world  beyond, 
and  hriii'.:'  them  to  serve  his  purposes  ,,f  an  LOT  or 
salvation;  and.  fifmul,  that  so  completely  surrounded 
were  the  Egyptians  bv  this  divine  net.  that  even  their 
atmosphere  was  charged  with  infection  and  laden  \\ith 
plagues.  In  other  respeets  these  phimn  -  eorre-poii.i 
to  the  first  four,  just  as  the  last  and  -e\erest  corre- 
sponds to  the  second  cla-s. 

Finally,  iv..  tin-  last,  plague  t  ho  destruction  »f  tin- 
first-born — mav  be  said  to  gather  up  in  its.  It',  iu  in- 
creased intensity  and  m<  aning.  all  the  others.  It  had 
this  in  common  with  all  the  other-,  that  it  was  foretold 
by -Moses  both  to  Pharaoh  and  Israel ;  for  not  the  least 
significant  part  of  these  miracles  was  their  evident 
dependence  upon  the  will  of  the  God  of  Moses.  |,,,th 
for  their  appearance  and  for  their  r.  un.val.  It  had 
this,  however,  distinct  from  all  the  others,  that,  so  far 
as  appears,  it  was  altogether  supernatural.  Most  ,,f 
the  other  plagues  were  perhaps  exaggerations  of  natural 
evils  not  uncommon  in  the  countrv.  At  all  events, 
the  afflictions  were  brought  about,  by  manifest  means. 
Here  no  means  were  used:  for  the  "destroying  angel" 
is  doubtless  but  a  symbol  of  ( Jod's  destroying  presence, 
whether  we  consider  the  "angel  '  to  lie  a  real  personal 
existence  or  only  a  personification.  This  sudden, 
stealthy  stroke,  struck  in  the  stillness  of  night  by  a 
power  <fi\  iiiLT  no  warning  of  his  approach,  and  leaving 
no  trace  but  multiplied  corpses  of  where  he  had  been, 
could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  a  spiritual,  unseen,  but 
very  present  lleing  to  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians  - 
one  who  could  possess  himself  of  all  the  resources  of 
nature,  and  all  the  energies  of  will  of  men.  and  make 
them  subservient  to  his  purposes,  but  one  who  could 
work  even  more  fearfully  by  the  direct  use  of  a,  subtle 
energy  which  needed  no  instruments  to  reach  its  ends. 
Again,  it  is  affirmed  by  Jehovah  himself  that  the  two- 
fold object  sought  to  be  gained  by  all  the  plagues  is 
most  conclusively  reached  in  this:  ill  "I  will  execute 
judgment  on  all  the  gods  ,,f  F.gvpt."  F.x.  \ii.  li;  and 
C2)  '•  Ye  shall  know  how  that  Jehovah  doth  put  a 
difference  between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel."  Kx.  xi  7 
The  last  purpose,  indeed,  had  l>een  exhibited  all  along1 
from  the  third  plague;  but  when  the  destroyer  with 


'  fatal  precision  passed  by  the  homes  of  Israel,  and 
entered  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians  scattert  d  up  and 
down  by  their  side,  rilling  them  with  death  and  lamen- 
tation, the  '•  difference"  had  never  been  so  fearfully 
marked  before.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  the 

:  angel  needed  some  sign  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
houses  of  Israel  from  those  of  Egypt — all  being  in  his 
sight  equally  sinful  and  amenable  to  judgment  :  and 
tlie  kind  of  sign  used,  the  sprinkled  blood  of  atone- 
ment, taught  the  Israelites  that  it  was  God's  merev  and 
grace  alone  that  favoured  them  above  the  people  of 
Egypt.  With  regard  to  the  first  purpose— execution 
of  judgment  on  the  gods  of  Egypt,  it  is  less  easy  to  see 
\\liether  the  judgment  was  dinct  or  only  mediate — 
whether  the  '_i"ds  themselves  died,  or  whether  they 
were  shown  to  be  weak  and  powerless  by  the  death  of 
these  whom  they  should  have  animated  and  saved. 
Perhaps  the  judgment  was  of  both  kinds.  The  first 
bom  of  men  and  cattle  fell:  "from  the  first-born  of 
I'haraoh  upon  the  throne  to  the  first-born  of  the  maid- 
servant  behind  the  mill,  and  all  the  first- born  of  beasts." 
Kx.  \i  ;..  It  is  likely  that  the  Hist -born  of  animals  were 
selected  to  be  worshipped,  and  thus  in  all  temples 
throughout  tin-  land  there  lay  the  carcasses  of  former 
gods.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Pharaohs  styled 
themselves  sons  of  the  jj-ods  and  gods.  In  the  palace 
lay  the  dead  of  the  royal  household.  And  thus  the 
judgment  was  diivet.  The  deadlv  suddenness  and 
darkness  of  the  stroke  bringing  men  face  to  face  with 
a  vague  and  awful  unknown  power,  the  broad,  deep 
tide  of  human  sorrow,  the  paralyy.ing  sens,'  of  religious 
horror  and  bewilderment  all  combined  to  make  this 
a  visitation  such  as  no  people  ever  lay  under  before. 
The  plague  was  inttii'inil.  and  nn  ant  to  be  the  counter- 
part of  Israel's  nat  ional  del i\  erai.ee.  |-',  ,r  t  ],,.  first- barn, 
being  tin-  first-fruits  of  their  parents'  strength,  and  the 
beloved  ot  their  hearts  and  hope  of  their  households. 

I'epl'e-elit    the   stl'ell-tll    all.]    tile   social    joy    of  the  people. 

And  in  their  death  the  whole  nation  was  smith  n,  and 
thus  the  salvation  was  broiieht  in:  "I  am  Jehovah 
thy  God,  the  1 1,,1  \  <  >ne  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour;  I  gave 
E'jypt  for  thy  lansom.  Ethiopia  and  Si  bri  fur  theo," 
N  xliii. :( 

One  or  two  other  questions  of  considerable  interest 
arise  connected  with  this  subject,  but  thev  can  hardly 
be  more  than  mentioned  here. 

(1)  Were  the  miracles  performed  by  (he  magicians 
real  1  In  the  introductory  sign  they  imitated  Moses, 
and  flung'  down  their  rods,  which  became  serpents; 
and  in  the  first  two  plagues  they  also  turned  water 
into  blood,  and  called  up  frog's  from  the  river.  Wen; 
these  things  the  tricks  of  conjurors,  or  were  they 
veritable  exhibitions  of  a  power  usually  considered 
supernatural?  Perhaps  such  a.  question  cannot  con- 
clusively be  answered.  Scripture  does  not  raise  the 
. 

question,  but   it  certainly  does   not  seem    to  doubt  the 

• 

j  existence   of    witchcraft  or    the    possession   of    powers 

'  beyond  human   by  certain   men.      It    mny  be  said   that 

I  Scripture  in  such  cases  proceeded  upon  th"  belief  of  the 

1  people   whom  it   addressed,   without   committing  itself 

to  the  truth  or   falsehood  of   these  beliefs,  and  that  the 

tricks  of  conjurors  with  snakes  have  been  from   time 

immemorial   very   wonderful   in    Egypt,  and   that  it  is 

more  likely  that   the  rods  they  flung  down  were  snakes 

charmed  into  rigidity,  and  feigned  to  be  rods,  which 

suddenly    regained    their   vitality  on    being   thrown   to 

the  ground.      No  doubt  the  circumstances  of  this  pnr- 
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ticular  sign  may  lie  so  explained,  l>ut  nut  so  easily  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  first  plagues,  and  it  cannot 
lie  denied  that  the  u'eneral  impression  produced  by 
much  of  Scripture  is  against  such  an  explanation. 
And  indued  the  question  is  of  much  wider  scope  than 
the  circumstances  narrated  in  the  I5il>]u.  Jt  embraces 
the  historv  of  heathenism  ancient  and  modern;  and  i 
can  lie  settled  only  on  a  careful  study  of  the  powers  of 
tile  human  mind  and  its  points  of  intercourse  with  the 
great  spiritual  world.  Jt  is  certainly  more  conformable 
to  Scripture  modes  of  expression,  and  therefore  moiv 
likelv  to  be  true,  to  consider  these  miracles  real;  and 
that  the  magicians  were  the  instruments  of  supernatural 
powers  of  evil,  which  at  any  crisis  in  the  history  of 
redemption  always  condense,  their  energies — witness 
the  demoniacs  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  come 
forth  in  more  determined  opposition  to  heaven  than 
when  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  \\ideiis  more  insensibly. 
And  this  view  is  also  more  in  harmony  with  the  results 
of  modern  researches  into  the  obscurer  regions  of  men- 
tal activity,  and  does  more  justice  to  human  nature, 
which  possesses  latent  capacities  that  reach  far,  not 
brought  into  use  in  ordinary  life,  but  of  which  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil  pos*c»  themselves  to  work  out 
their  purposes,  because  these  capacities  are  more  allied 
to  such  spiritual  powers.  By  various  stimulants  or 
excitements  these  capacities  become  disentailed,  and 
the  mind  enters  into  relations  that  do  not  normally 
belong  to  it.  Psychologically  the  ecstaey  of  the  Pythia 
and  of  the  prophet  may  have  been  much  alike,  and  in 
such  conditions,  when  the  spirit  is  released  from  the 
intrusions  of  things  sensible,  it  becomes  more  easily  the  • 
instrument  of  superior  spiritual  powers.  The  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  was  a  redemption  in  the  fullest  sense 
from  the  world  of  evil  — a  crushing  repulse  of  the 
powers  of  darkness;  and  it  is  most  in  accordance  with 
both  Scripture  and  philosophy  to  suppose  that  the 
great  kingdom  of  spiritual  evil  lying  outside  and  around 
men  comes  into  contact  with  men's  spirits  through 
those  powers  and  states  of  the  soul  which,  being  least 
common,  are  considered  abnormal;  but  which  may1 
really  be  but  fragments  of  far- reaching  capacities  now  ' 
almost  lost,  and  that  through  these  channels  it  forces 
in  its  streams  of  spiritual  energy,  carrying  forward  the 
human  spirit  on  a  tide  of  evil  influence,  and  uniting  it 
to  itself  in  opposition  to  heaven.  Less  cannot  explain 
the  obstinacy  and  hardihood  of  the  Egyptian  king. 
On  this  view,  of  course,  there  is  place  for  the  efforts  of 
artful  deception  and  knavery,  which  no  doubt  were 
current  enough  among  the  ancient  priests;  but  besides 
this,  there  must  have  been  in  that  region  to  which 
belong  Egyptian  magic  and  heathen  oracles  the  putting 
forth  of  rare  powers  really  belonging  to  the  human  mind, 
and  also  the  play  (in  combination  with  this)  of  unseen 
] lowers  of  evil. 

(•2)  In  what  relation  did  the  plagues  stand  to  visita- 
tions which  naturally  afflict  Egypt'  Hengstenberg,  in 
his  Efjypt  and  the  .Rooks  of  .1/o.srx,  has  tried,  at  the 
expense  of  much  ingenuity,  to  show  that  the  plagues 
were  in  all  cases  exaggerations  of  natural  evils,  arguing 
that  they  must  have  been  so  to  show  that  Jehovah 
was  (iod  in  the  midst  of  Egypt.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  to  such  an  extent  ixtxid  on  the  elements 
of  life  and  nature  in  Egypt  as  conclusively  to  prove 
this;  but  any  detailed  combination  of  them  with  natural  , 
phenomena  cannot  without  the  greatest  forcing  be  car- 
ried through.  Even  in  the  first  plague  Hengstenberg's 


attempt  to  identify  the  hload  with  the  natural  redness 
of  the  river  at  its  rising  is  quite  absurd.  [A.  B.  D.] 

PLASTER.     See  MoRTAiu{2). 

PLEDGE.  The  giving  and  taking  of  pledges  in 
Scripture  comes  into  notice  merely  in  connection  with 
debt—  the  creditor  in  certain  cases  exacting  some  piece 
of  dress,  furniture,  or  other  article  of  personal  property, 
as  a  security  till  payment  should  be  had  of  what  was 
due.  The  law  did  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  practice, 
but  sought  to  regulate  it,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
harshness  or  palpable  injustice.  For  example,  it  for- 
bade the  creditors  taking  the  upper  or  nether  millstone, 
or  the  garment  which  he  used  by  night,  as  well  as  by 
day,  De.  xxiv.  <;,  n-i:{;  since  these  were  necessary  to  the 
very  life  of  a  poor  Israelite.  It  is  hence  charged 
against  .Job  by  his  censorious  friends,  that  he  "had 
taken  a  pledge  from  his  brother  for  nought."  ch.  x\ii.  G, 
that  is.  without  any  proper  reason,  pushing  matters  to 
a  needless  extreme:  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
nounces the  taking  of  pledges  from  the  poor  (that  is, 
taking  his  garments  in  pledge),  as  the  practice  of  the 
wicked  only,  eh.  xxiv.  n.  Some,  it  would  appear,  in  the 
more  degenerate  periods  of  the  kingdom,  went  a  step 
farther;  for  they  seem  from  the  denunciations  of 
Exekiel.  not  only  to  have  gone  to  great  lengths  in 
exacting  pledges,  but  also  refused  to  give  them  back 
when  the  debt  was  discharged.  Ezo.  xviii.  7, !->,  lei.  (See 
on  related  topics,  DKRT,  STRKTV,  I'srp,v.^ 

PLEI'ADES.  A  well-known  group  of  stars,  seven 
of  which  are  conspicuous,  although  there  are  about 
forty  in  all.  The  word  occurs  twice  in  the  Authorized 
\  ersion.  ,l,ii,  i\.  ii;  xxxviii.  :ii;  and  the  same  group  is 
meant  by  "the  seven  star* "  in  Am.  v.  s  isee  these 
passages  quoted  in  the  article  ORION).  In  all  the  three 
the  .Hebrew  word  is  rro'3  (l-<n<<il<  •.  which  seems  to 
mean  ''  a  group."  This  translation  has  very  greatly 
the  predominance  of  authority  in  the  ancient  versions: 
though  the  Vulgate,  which  varies  at  each  of  the  texts. 
in  the  first  of  them  gives  ''the  Uyades."  which  is  also 
a  group  of  seven  stars,  hut  less  prominent.  There  is 
no  serious  hesitation  on  the  part  of  modern  authorities 
in  adhering  to  the  common  interpretation,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  analogous  etymology  of  their  name  in 
Arabic  and  other  languages.  In  the  second  text,  how- 
ever, all,  or  nearly  all,  critics  now  follow  the  interpre- 
tation of  good  rabbinical  authorities,  as  well  as  of 
ancient  versions,  \c..  and  discard  "sweet  influences," 
translating  "Canst  thou  bind  the  ties  of  the  Pleiades, 
or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  f  Delitzsch  notices  that 
Persian  poets  have  compared  the  Pleiades  to  a  bouquet 
of  artificial  flowers  composed  of  pearls,  and  to  a  neck- 
lace :  and  with  this  remark  he  confirms  the  translation 
now  mentioned.  [u.  c.  ji.  ix] 

PLOUGH.       !<,-f  AURKTLTUKK. 

POETRY,  AND  POETICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE 
HEBREWS.  That  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  a 
great  deal  of  poetry,  and  poetry  of  the  highest  order, 
is  evident  on  a  very  cursory  survey.  This  is  an  im- 
portant distinction  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New:  and  this  distinction  is  probably  traceable  to  the 
essential  difference  between  the  old  and  new  dispensa- 
tions, the  former  from  its  symbolic  character  appealing 
more  to  the  imagination  than  the  latter.  But  though 
it  is  apparent  on  a  glance  that  the  Old  Testament  is  of 
a  highly  poetic  character,  it  is  not  by  any  means  very 
easy  to  say  what  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is,  or  to 
mark  off  with  a  clear  line  what  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
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Scriptures  are  poetical  and  what  portions  are  not. 
Between  the  historical  books,  which  are  written  in 
simple  prose  (a  prose,  however,  which,  coining  from  a 
simple  imaginative  age,  contains  not  a  few  poetic 
elements),  and  the  book  of  Psalms  or  Job,  there  is  a 
wide  and  obvious  difference  in  the  form  and  style  of 
composition.  No  one  can  read  continuously  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  Job,  or  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  of  Judges,  without  perceiving  at  once  the 
highly  poetic  character  of  the  latter  of  the  two  chapters 
in  each  case  as  compared  with  the  former.  IHit  there 
are  many  Hebrew  writings  which  occupy  an  interme- 
diate position  between  prose  and  poetry,  tilling  up  the 
space  between  them,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
with  certainty  of  a  Driven  composition  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  poetical  or  to  the  prose  Scriptures.  Then  again, 
as  to  those  portions  of  Scripture  which  arc  undoubtedly 
poetical,  it  lias  long  been  a  <//"« .</i>>  rt.ratn.  what  is  it 
which  gives  to  them  this  character,  distinguishing  them 
from  prose'  What  is  it  \\hich  they  have  that  prose 
writings  have  not,  and  the  piv-cnee  ot  uhi'-h  entitles 
them  to  take  rank  as  poetical  compositions'  NV.iv 
the  solids  of  the  Hebrew  bards  shaped  and  moulded  by 
laws  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  poetrv  of  most 
other  nations  ?  Or  do  the-e  sony.-  carr\  us  back  to  a 
time  when  poetic  feeling,  not  thus  restrained  by  artifi- 
cial contrivance,  poured  itself  forth  in  measures  free 

fl'Oin   laW  '         In    the     present      article    \\e     propose    to    state 

the  results  in  which  the  investigation  and  discussion  of 
this  question  have  issued. 

We  do  not  propose   to  trace    in  detail   the  historv  of 

the  question.  Erolil  the  linn-  of  Jo.-ephlls  the  att-  mpt 
has  again  and  ai^ain  been  made  to  connect  the  Hebrew 
with  the  classical  poetic  measures,  but  without  success. 
More  recently  a  different  path  has  been  pursued.  The 
essential  difference  between  the  I  lebivw  and  the  cla.-sical 
poetry,  as  between  the  Hebrew  anil  cla.-sical  laniruauv.-. 
has  been  recognized,  nature  has  been  consulted  rather 
than  art.  and  thus  results  have  In  en  obtained  of  tin- 
highest  importance,  though  not  such  as  to  -uper-ede 
and  render  unnecessary  all  farther  inquiry. 

The  three  authors  wlio  mav  he  consulted  with  greatest 
advantage  are  Lowth.  Herder,  and  Ewald.  Lowth. 
Ifc  .Srtove  /%*/  Ucbratvrum  Prueltrtnmes  Acudtmicne, 
\li>:\:  Herder,  <nitt  <l,  r  11,  i,riii.«-ln,<  P,,<*i>.  17"'J  S3; 
Ewald,  !>;<•  poetiscktn  Iliirlm-  ,Ax  Alti-n  /lunik*, 
l.s:iti-4n.  Lowth  has  been  translated  l»y  (Jregorv:  a 
translation  of  Herder  appeared  in  1  >:$:>;  and  in  the 
Journal  «J  XIKTK/  I. 'it,  rut  in;,  1 -t  series,  vol.  i..  tin- 
greater  part  of  Ewald's  first  volume  will  be  found, 
translated  by  Dr.  Nicholson. 

These  works  are  not  rivals:  each  has  a 
character,  and  the  study  of  one  does  not  ivn 
necessary  an  acquaintance  with  the  other  two.  Their 
authors  have  laboured  in  the  same  field,  but  indifferent 
divisions  of  it.  Each  is  a  master  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  can  teach  something  which  the  others  cannot. 
In  Lowth  a  taste  and  exquisite  relish  for  classic  beauty 
predominates:  Herder  is  the  child  of  feeling  and  poetic 
impulse:  Ewald  is  rather  the  philosopher  who,  not 
satisfied  with  observing  results,  groups  them  together 
and  traces  them  back  to  the  laws  of  mind  and  nature 
in  which  they  originate.  This  strong  tendency  to 
generalize  distinguishes  all  Ewald's  productions:  and 
though  it  has  often  led  him  to  hasty  and  erroneous 
decisions,  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  the  means  of 
eliciting  many  valuable  results. 


As  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  Bishop  Lowth 
forms  the  principal  era  in  the  history  of  this  de- 
partment of  study,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  give 
some  account  of  it.  It  consists  of  thirty-four  lec- 
tures, written  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin,  and  delivered 
by  the  author  in  the  course  of  his  instructions  as  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Oxford.  Dr.  Lowth  was  endowed 
\\ith  rare  qualifications  for  the  work  he  assigned  to 
himself.  Specially  was  he  distinguished  by  a  poetic 
turn  and  taste,  which  manifested  itself  at  an  eurlv 
period  of  his  life,  and  was  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
study  of  the  purest  models  of  classical  antiquity.  And 
thus  his  book  stands  out  from  all  that  preceded  it.  and 
from  almost  all  that  have  followed  it,  as  the  work  not 
of  a  u'rammarian  or  of  a  critic  merely,  but  of  a  poet.  Jt 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  onlv.  or  even  the  chief, 
merit  of  Lowth  lies  in  his  discovery  and  development 
of  what  he  styled  the  doctrine  of  parallelism.  His 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  this  doctrine  may  be  fairlv 
disputed.  Hut  the  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew  parallel- 
i.-m  holds  quite  a  subordinate  place  in  Lowth's  ^reat 
work,  onlv  one  lecture  of  the  thirty-four  beini;-  devoted 
to  it.  That  \\ork  was  designed  to  accomplish  a  far 
higher  purpose,  nothing  ]e->  than  the  resurrection,  if 
one  may  so  speak,  of  the  Hebrew  muse.  And  what  he 
aimed  at  he  accomplished.  \N  ith  a  success  which  no 
one  has  \eiitureil  to  dispute,  he  vindicated  for  the 
ib  i'l-ew  bards  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  sons  of 
song.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  since  his  day 
the  poetry  of  the  Hible  has  been  studied  with  deeper 
interest  and  with  urealer  success  than  at  any  former 
period. 

The  nineteenth  chapter  contains  a  development  of 
his  theory  of  parallelism,  which  he  connects  with  the 

aii'-ieiit  practice,  tteii  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  of 

t  \\o  bands  of  singers  celebrating  in  responsive  strains 
the  prai-e<  of  (Jod.  the  one  band  taking  up  and  repeat- 
ing and  heightening  the  sentiment  uttered  fortli  by  the 
o'her.  This,  he  thinks,  ^ave  rise  to  the  peculiar  form 
uhich  characterizes,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  mea.-ure,  all 
the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  Parallelism. 
according  to  LoWtll.  is  of  three  soils  the  .-;////«;/////,. Hi.-t, 

the  (in/it/ti  tir.  and  the  synthetic:  synonymous,  when 
"the  line-  correspond  one  to  another  by  expressing 
the  same  sense  in  different  but  equivalent  terms:' 
antithetic,  "when  two  line-  correspond  with  one 
another  bv  an  opposition  of  terms  and  sentiments;" 
synthetic  or  constructive,  "\\heii  the  parallel  consists 
onlv  in  the  similar  form  of  construction,  when  there  is 
a  correspondence  between  different  propositions  in  re- 
spect of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence."  As 
an  example  of  synonymous  parallelism  he  adduces  Is. 
Iv.  <>,  7:- 

Swk  v.-  rl,,.  |.,,rd  \vlnl.-  he  may  be  found. 

Call  ye  u]«>n  him  while  lie  is  near, 

Let  the  wicked  for.-ake  In.-  way. 

Ami  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts. 

And  let  him  return  to  tin-  I.onl,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
UJKHI  him. 

And  to  our  <;<><!,  lor  he  will  abundantly  pardon. 

One  of  his  examples  of  the  antithetic  parallelism  is 
Pr.  x.  1,  2,  7:- 

A  wise  son  mnketli  a  .ulad  father; 

Hut  a  foolish  M>n  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother. 

Treasures  of  wickedness  iirotii  nothing; 

Tint  righteousness  delivercth  from  death. 

The  memory  of  the  ju-t  is  blessed; 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot. 

Of  the  synthetic  parallelism  we  meet  with  examples 
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in  every  pa'jc,  as.  according  to  Lowth's  classification,  it 
embraces  all  the  passages  not  included  in  the  other  two 
classes. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  of  Herder  exactly 
corresponds  to  its  title: — Tlte  Spirit  of  JJeui-ctv  Podry. 
The  author  does  not  altogether  neglect  the  form,  but 
it  is  the  spirit  —the  living  thought  which  animates  the 
form — that  he  seeks  to  discover  and  exhibit.  -For  this 
purpose  he  throws  himself  back  on  the  scenes  and  society 
from  amid  which  the  Hebrew  poetry  arose.  As  a  child 
of  the  East,  he  listens  to  the  tales  and  songs  of  eastern 
bards.  He  sits  beside  the  friends  of  Job,  and  is  fired  by 
tlie  earnest  and  impassioned  argument.  He  stands  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  hears  the  shout  and  song  of  triumph. 
He  treads  the  sacred  courts  of  Jehovah's  temple,  and 
his  breast  swells  with  emotion  as  the  hallelujahs 
of  ten  thousand  worshippers  ascend  on  high.  It  is 
this  which  gives  to  his  treatise,  incomplete  and  fragmen- 
tary though  it  is,  its  peculiar  interest  and  value.  As  a 
finished  work  of  art,  Lowth's  treatise  easily  bears  away 
the  palm;  but  the  inferiority  of  Herder's  in  this  respect 
is  more  than  compensated  for  \>y  the  genuine  and 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  primitive  and  the  oriental 
which  characterizes  it  throughout. 

With  regard  to  the  parallelism,  Herder  remarks : — 
"  Poetry  is  not  addressed  to  the  understanding  alone, 
but  primarily  and  chiefly  to  the  feelings.  And  are 
these  not  friendly  to  the  parallelism?  So  soon  as  the 
heart  gives  way  to  its  emotions  wave  follows  wave,  and 
that  is  parallelism.  The  heart  is  never  exhausted;  it 
has  for  ever  something  new  to  say.  So  soon  as  the 
first  wave  has  passed  away  or  broken  itself  upon  the 
rocks,  the  second  swells  again  and  returns  as  before. 
This  pulsation  of  nature,  this  breathing  of  emotion, 
appears  in  all  the  language  of  passion;  and  would  you 
not  have  that  in  poetry  which  is  most  peculiarly  the 
offspring  of  emotion?" 

Without  attempting  an  analysis  of  the  very  complete 
and  elaborate  treatise  of  Ewald,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  state  the  results  to  which  the  investigations  into  the 
form  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  have  led.  These  are  in 
part  negative,  in  part  positive.  The  negative  result  is, 
that  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  not  bound  by  strict  metri- 
cal laws,  regulating  the  number  of  lines  in  each  stanza, 
and  syllables  or  feet  in  each  line.  Now  this  is  a  most 
suggestive  fact,  for — 

1.  Does  it  not  harmonize  with  the  character  of  the 
Bible,  as  the  utterance  of  a  special  divine  inspiration  ? 
It  is  not  fitting  that  divinely  inspired  thoughts  should 
be  too  closely  fettered  by  human  art.  They  must  be 
free;  or  at  least  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented 
must  be  such  as  not  to  press  in  upon  and  mar  their  divine 
proportions.  Their  covering  must  be  so  transparent 
as  to  allow  them  to  shine  through,  no  part  concealed 
or  darkened.  Now  this  could  not  be,  were  the  Scrip- 
ture poetry  shaped  out  according  to  strict  metrical 
laws.  In  that  case  there  could  not  but  be  some  pres- 
sure on  the  thought,  hindering  it  from  assuming  its 
full  and  natural  outline.  If  the  sublime  conceptions  of 
man's  genius  cannot  without  risk  of  injury  be  fettered 
down  by  metrical  law.  how  much  less  thoughts  inspired 
by  God.  Besides,  divine  truth  always  appears  most 
beautiful  the  more  simple  its  dress.  Just  as  religious 
life  withers  and  wastes  away  under  the  covering  of  a 
pompous  ceremonial,  so  religious  truth  becomes  dis- 
torted and  powerless  when  the  adornments  of  human 
art  are  lavished  too  profusely  upon  it. 


2.  Farther,  this  negative  feature  of  the  Hebrew  poetry 
is  in  harmony  with  its  universal  interest  and  use.  The 
Hebrew  poetry  was  originally  designed  to  be,  what  in- 
deed it  has  for  many  ages  been,  not  so  much  a  national 
poetry  as  a  world  poetry.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  it 
gives  expression  to  are  the  breathings  and  yearnings 
of  humanity.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  the  God 
of  the  whole  earth;  and  in  his  presence  all  lesser  dis- 
tinctions and  relations  give  place  to  that  which  lies 
under  all —the  relation  of  man  to  God.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  personal  and  the  national  are  by  no 
means  lost;  but  these  do  not  stand  out  as  separate 
and  independent,  but  as  parts  and  types  of  the  human: 
and  from  these  the  p<»et  ever  rises  to  new  and  more 
glowing  conceptions,  until  he  embraces  in  the  range  of 
his  wide-spreading  thoughts  the  world  and  its  fulness. 
God,  man,  sin,  redemption,  death,  life — these  are  the 
root-thoughts  of  the  Hebrew  poetry:  and  these  do  not 
belong  to  Moses,  or  David,  or  Isaiah;  they  are  the 
common  property  of  mankind.  Was  it  not  fitting  that 
such  thoughts  should  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
presented,  as  well  as  in  substance,  partake  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  national  or  the  local — that  this  world- 
poetry,  giving  utterance,  as  it  does,  to  the  experiences, 
the  strivings  and  hopes  of  redeemed  humanity,  and 
designed  to  wake  up  an  echo  in  every  human  breast, 
should  be  moulded  and  governed,  not  by  rules  elabo- 
rated by  critic's  art.  but  by  those  laws  oidy  which  are 
recognized  by  our  common  nature '] 

Without  dwelling  farther  on  this  negative  view  of 
the  Hebrew  poetry,  let  us  attend  to  its  positive  features 
and  character. 

1.  In  the  Hebrew  literature,  as  in  that  of  other 
nations,  there  is  a  peculiar  poetic  language.  The  poet 
has  always  been  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  words  and 
forms  of  words  differing  from  those  in  common  use, 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  dignity  or  grace  to  his  com- 
position. As  it  is  of  the  very  nature  and  genius  of 
poetry  to  rise  above  common  life  and  mark  out  for 
itself  new  paths,  so,  in  the  utterance  of  its  conceptions, 
it  breaks  through  the  shackles  of  common  phraseology 
and  delights  in  new  forms  and  combinations.  And 
this  is  specially  true  of  lyric  poetry,  which,  as  Dr. 
Blair  remarks,  is  the  expression  of  the  very  highest 
poetic  enthusiasm,  and  in  which  therefore  greater 
liberties  are  allowed  than  in  any  other  sort  of  poetry. 
The  Hebrew  poetry,  accordingly,  being  chiefly  lyric,  is 
distinguished  in  a  very  marked  manner  by  the  use  of 
peculiar  words  and  forms.  The  student  who  has  mas- 
tered the  Hebrew  prose  Scriptures,  on  passing  to  the 
Psalms,  will  meet  with  many  words  and  grammatical 
forms  that  he  has  never  met  with  before.  In  reading, 
for  example,  the  first  stanza  of  Ps.  ii.,  which  consists  of 
but  three  verses,  he  falls  in  with  the  roots  'iyj,  thronr/, 
C'^r,  people,  pi,  ruler  or  prince,  which  are  quite  new 
and  strange  to  him;  also  with  the  peculiar  form  of  suffix 
T3 — in  "their  bands"  and  "their  cords"  of  ver.  3,  with 
which  he  will  by  and  by  be  familiar.  In  ver.  2  the 
omission  of  the  article  in  the  phrase  y^N  "5?O,  kings  of 
the  earth,  at  first  surprises  him;  and  also  the  change  of 
tense  in  ver.  1,  2.  which  is  altogether  lost  in  our 
version:  but  after  a  little  more  reading  he  will  discover 
that  these  phenomena  are  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them. 
We  might  here  give  a  long  list  of  poetic  peculiarities  of 
language  both  in  root  forms  and  in  grammatical  inflec- 
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tion  and  construction;  hut  for  such  details  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  other  sources  of  information.  l«y  I 
means  of  such  peculiar  forms  and  combinations  the 
Hebrew  poets  were  able  to  give  greater  elevation, 
greater  attractiveness,  ami  greater  variety,  to  the  ex- 
pression of  thought,  and  to  perfect  the  rhythmical  ilow 
of  their  compositions  (Lowth,  Prael.  iii.  notco.) 

2.  There  is  the  same  division  into  lines  of  more  or 
less  equal  length  in  Hebrew  as  in  other  poetry.  It 
seems  essential  to  poetry  that  there  should  be  regularly 
recurring  breaks  in  the  now  of  thought  and  utterance. 
And  in  the  Hebrew  poems,  though  all  attempts  to  ex- 
tort from  each  line  a  fixed  number  of  syllables  have  in 
every  case  failed,  yet  there  is  usually  a  certain  corre- 
spondence of  the  lines  in  length,  ami  there  are  some 
poems  iu  which  a  short  line  is  used  throughout  and 
others  in  \\hich  the  lines  are  longer.  Compare  tor  ex 
ample  the  lines  in  Job  and  Lamentations.  Still,  while 
there  is  a  certain  correspondence  of  this  kind,  there  is 
no  uniformity:  and  usually  this  equality  in  the  length 
of  the  lines  is  much  less  perfectly  preserved  in  those 
poems  which  ri.-e  highest  in  thought  and  feeling  and 
poetic  lire.  Tho  grander  the  conception,  the  more  t'r< •<• 
and  almost  careless  is  the  expression  of  it;  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  ipiiet  and  didactic  or  narrational 
the  poem,  the  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  periods  ami  th>-  harmony  of  .-oimd. 
Sometimes  even  in  the  same  poem  the  lines  are  shorter 
or  longer  according  as  the  emotion  is  more  or  less  vivid. 
Compare  Kx.  xv.:  ami  occasionally  we  meet  \\ith  a 
single  short  line  or  a  loii^  flowing  line,  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  a  thought  more  forcibly  or 
more  fully,  and  also  to  ^ive  variety  to  the  composition. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  emotion,  of  \\hich  poetry  i>  the 
expression,  that  it  pours  itself  forth  in  language  dis- 
tinguished by  simplicity  and  brevity,  and  also  by  ab- 
ruptness and  suddenness  of  transition:  compare  Ju.  v. 
Emotion  does  not  rind  vent  in  rounded  periods  and  arti- 
ficial phraseology.  It  does  not  indulge  in  long  ami  well- 
composed  speeches.  Reason  may  so  uive  expression  to 
its  complex  processes  and  its  calm  and  balanced  deci- 
sion, but  emotion  chooses  far  diiierent  utterance.  No 
language  is  so  simple  as  the  language  of  L1..  nnine  eiim 
tion.  Sometimes  a  single  word  a  cr\  is  all  it  m-eds 
or  can  command.  Who  can  forget  the  lament  of  David 
over  Absalom,  winch  has  found  an  echo  in  so  many 
breasts:  ''O.  my  son,  Absalom,  my  son.  my  son  Ab-a 
lorn!  \VouldUod  1  had  died  for  thee !  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son." 

I).  Tin;  words  just  cpioted  appear  to  furnish  the  true 
explanation  of  the  parallelism  or  tliou<jl<t  rlii/t/nn, 
which,  since  the  time  of  I.owth,  has  justly  been  regarded 
as  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poetry. 
They  furnish  us  with  a  very  striking  example  of  the 
tendency  of  emotion  to  reproduce  and  repeat  itself  by 
waking  up  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  the  speaker  himself 
or  of  those  who  hear  him.  ()  Absalom!  my  son,  my 
son!  The  emotion  which  finds  utterance  in  the  words 
''  My  son."  is  instantly  responded  to  and  echoed  by  the 
father's  heart — ''.My  son!  my  son!"  Ami  so  it  is 
always.  Emotion  does  not  waste  itself  by  utterance; 
on  the  contrary,  it  gathers  strength,  and  hursts  forth 
anew  and  often  with  greater  intensity.  X«>r  is  it  in 
the  breast  of  the  speaker  only  that  the  tittered  emotion 
wakes  up  an  echo;  it  wakes  up  an  echo  also  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  hear.  His  joy  and  his  grief  find 
a  response  in  theirs:  and  his  shout  or  his  wail  is  echoed 


from  their  lips.  This  no  doubt  is  the  origin  in  nature  of 
the  alternate  singing  which  we  read  of  even  in  the  earliest 
times.  Compare,  for  example,  1  Sa.  xviii.  6,  7,  where 
we  are  told  how,  after  David's  victory  over  Goliath, 
the  women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing 
and  dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul  with  tabrets  and  joy 
and  instruments  of  music;  "And  the  women  answered 
one  another  as  they  played,  and  said, — 

Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
Ami  Raid  his  ti-ii  thousand*." 

Xow  here  we  have  an  example  of  the  parallelism  which 
forms  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  here  we  find  its  true  explanation.  What  then  is 
the  parallelism  '.  It  is  originally  the  utterance  of  emo- 
tion echoed  I  iack  from  the  breast  either  of  the  speaker 
himself  or  of  the  hearer.  The  custom  of  alternate 
singing  does  not  furnish  the  explanation  of  the  paral- 
lelism, any  more  than  the  parallelism  furnishes  the  ex- 
planation of  the  custom  of  alternate  singing.  The  origin 
of  both  must  be  sought  and  found  elsewhere.  \  i/..  in 
the  verv  nature  of  emotion  (of  which  both  are  the  ex- 
pression), which  ever  seeks  to  reproduce  itself  and  draw 
forth  an  echo  from  the  same  or  other  hiva-ts. 

This  parallelism  of  thought  was  retained  by  the  He- 
brew >  as  the  chiet  characteristic  of  their  poetry.  In 
most  other  nations  it  gave  place  to  a  parallelism  or 
correspondence  in  the  form  of  expression,  being  super- 
seded by  tile  syllabic  metre  and  rh\me.  Some  have 
endeavoured  to  discover  these  in  the-  Hebrew  poetry 
also,  but  without  success.  And,  indeed,  the  two  are 
obviously  incompatible:  at  least  whenever  the  attempt 
has  1 1.  i  n  made  to  combine  them,  the  result  has  not 
been  such  as  to  encourage  further  attempts  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  essential  to  poetry  that  there  should  lie  a 
certain  correspondence  of  line  with  line,  but  the  corre- 
spondence must  not  be  too  complete,  otherwise  it  gives 
rise  to  monotony.  Parallelism  of  thought,  therefore, 
should  not  be  combined  with  parallelism  in  sound. 
\Vheivver  there  is  the  former,  it  is  sufficient  that  there 
should  lie  a  rhythmical  How  in  the  language  without  any 
more  exact  correspondence;  where  th-  re  is  the  latter  it 
i-  sufficient  that  there  should  be  rhythmical  flow  in  the 
thought  without  anymore  exact  correspondence.  If 
both  sorts  of  parall-  lisiu  are  combined,  it  must  lie  very 
sparingly:  otherwise;  the  (fleet  is  not  pleasure,  but 
satiety  and  weariness. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  parallelism  of  thought 
is  specially  adapted  to  lyric,  as  distinguished  from  epic 
and  dramatic,  poetry.  For  in  the  two  latter  we  have 
a  poetic  representation  of  the  onward  flow  of  events  in 
the  outer  world,  which  is  ever  changing  and  shifting, 
and  in  the  picturing  of  which  there  is  not  the  same 
room  for  dwelling  upon  and  expanding  and  exhausting 
each  thought  as  in  the  lyric,  which  pictures  the  poet's 
own  soul.  The  thoughts  and  emotions  to  which  the 
lyric  gives  expression  being  the  poet's  own,  are  more 
under  his  control  than  the  events  of  the  outer  world; 
he  may,  therefore,  dwell  upon  them  at  pleasure,  and 
present  them  in  all  the  varied  forms  of  beauty,  and  in 
all  the  different  relations  which  busy  imagination  may 
suggest  or  create. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  this  parallelism  of 
thought,  which  characterizes  the  Hebrew  poetry,  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
For  nothing  is  more  common  in  Hebrew  than  the  echo- 
inir  or  repeating  of  the  same  idea,  sometimes  in  a  slightly 
different  form,  in  order  to  give  it  greater  force  or  com- 
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pleteness.  Thus,  in  the  commencement  of  the  song  of 
Moses,  E.\.  xv.,  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously/'  what  is  rendered  in  our  version 
"gloriously."  is  a  repetition  or  echo  of  the  word  ren- 
dered "triumphed"  (nss  ru« '2);  and  such  combinations, 
it  is  well  known,  and  others  resting  upon  the  same 
principle,  are  not  peculiar  to  poetry,  but  arc  common 
in  the  simplest  prose.  In  this  we  may  possibly  find 
some  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  thought- parallel- 
ism, though  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  Hebrew 
poetry,  yet  characterizes  that  poetry  much  more  de- 
cidedly than  it  does  the  poetry  of  any  other  nation. 

In  order  to  avoid  monotony,  and  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  free  outpouring  of  the  poetic 
thought,  the  parallelism  assumes  various  forms.  These 
forms,  however,  may  all  be  reduced  to  two.  the  second 
line  being  either  the  ec/to  of  a  simple  thought,  or  the 
complement  of  a  more  complex  thought.  Some  of  the 
best  examples  may  be  found  in  the  oldest  specimens  of 
the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  in  the  song  of  Lamech,  the  bless- 
ings of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  songs  of  Moses,  and  the 
prophetic  utterances  of  Balaam,  all  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch.  As  an  example  of  the  simple 
echo,  take  Ge.  xlix.  7  : — 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce. 
Their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel: 
T  will  divide  them  in  Jacob, 
And  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

And  of  the  complementary  parallel,  ver.  17:— 

Be  Dan  a  serpent  by  the  way, 
An  adder  by  the  path: 
The  heels  of  the  horse  he  biteth, 
And  back  his  rider  is  fallen. 

Not  unfrequently  the  second  line  is  partly  the  echo  and 
partly  the  complement  of  the  first,  as  in  ver.  2  of  the 
same  chapter : — 

Assemble  and  hearken,  ye  sons  of  Jacob, 
And  hearken  to  Israel  your  father. 

The  prose  form  of  this,  which  is  given  in  ver.  1,  may 
be  compared:  "  And  Jacob  called  his  sons,  and  said, 
Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  what 
will  befall  you  in  the  latter  days."  The  difference  is 
at  once  apparent,  the  sentence  in  its  poetic  form  being 
distributed  into  lines,  harmonizing  in  thought  and 
rhythm.  Numerous  examples  of  such  couplets,  in 
which  the  second  line  is  partly  the  echo  and  partly  the 
complement  of  the  first,  may  be  found  in  the  last  divi- 
sions of  the  Psalms,  and  especially  in  the  fifteen  psalms 
called  (according  to  the  Authorized  Version)  Songs  of 
Degrees,  which  indeed  have  been  supposed  by  Gesenius 
to  derive  their  name  from  the  frequency  with  which 
such  lines  are  found  in  them. 

Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  two  complementary 
lines  to  be  followed  by  other  two  echoing  the  former; 
also  for  two  echoing  lines  to  be  followed  by  other  two 
echoing  lines,  which  are  complementary  of  the  former 
two :  — 

Had  not  Jehovah  been  on  our  side. 

May  Israel  now  say, 

Had  not  Jehovah  been  on  onr  side 

When  man  arose  against  us: 

Then  living  had  they  swallowed  us, 

In  the  burning  of  their  wrath  against  us; 

Then  had  the  waters  overwhelmed  us, 

The  torrent  had  passed  over  our  soul: 

Then  had  passed  over  our  soul 

The  boiling  waters.     (Ps.  cxxiv.  1-5.) 
Comp.  also  Ps.  cxxvii.;  cxxix.:  Pr.  iii.  9-12;  xxii.  22  '27: 
xxiii.  10,  11;  xxiv.  19,  20;  xxv.  21,  22. 


Or,  instead  of  four  lines,  we  may  have  only  three, 
each  echoing  the  others,  or  partly  echoing  and  partly 
complementary,  or  all  complementary  of  one  another: — 


It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  second  line  seems  to  be  but  an  echo  of  the  first,  it 
is  in  reality  complementary,  as  in  Ps.  ii.  9  : — 

Thou  filial t  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron, 

Like  a  potter's  vessel  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces: 

where  the  full  sense  is,  ' '  Thou  shalt  break  them  as  a 
potter's  vessel  is  shattered  by  an  iron  rod."  So,  in 
many  other  examples,  which  would  be  expressed  in 
prose  by  a  single  proposition,  is  in  poetry  split  up  into 
two;  as  : — 

AVidow  and  stranger  they  slay, 
And  orphans  they  murder.     (Ps.  xciv.  6.) 

Compare  the  historical  notice  in  Ex.  xxxii.  4.  "  he  made  it  into 
a  molten  calf,"  with  its  poetical  equivalent  in  Ps.  cvi.  I'.i: 
They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb, 
And  bowed  down  before  a  'molten  thing. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  which  the  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  one  parallel  is  to  be  supplemented  from 
the  other,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the 
whole.  Thus,  Ps.  i.  (>: 

Jehovah  kuoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous, 
But  the  way  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

Where  the  full  meaning  is,  "Jehovah  knoweth  (loveth) 
the  way  of  the  righteous,  and  therefore  the  righteous 
shall  live;  but  Jehovah  knoweth  not  the  way  of  the 
wicked,  and  therefore  the  wicked  shall  perish."  By 
comparing  the  two  lines,  and  supplementing  the  one 
from  the  other,  we  elicit  the  great  truth,  that,  in  the 
favour  of  Jehovah  is  life,  in  his  frown  death.  This 
remark  is  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  interpretation  of 
many  of  the  Hebrew  proverbs.  Compare  rr.  x.  o,  in,  is. 

The  passage  just  quoted,  and  another  quoted  a  little 
ago,  Ps.  ii.  9,  suggest  a  concluding  remark  under  this  head, 
viz.  that  the  parallel  terms  in  two  parallel  lines  do  not 
always  stand  in  the  same  order  in  the  two  lines,  but 
are  often  inverted,  that  which  is  first  in  the  first  line 
being  placed  last  in  the  second;  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  most  emphatic  terms,  to  which  it  is  wished 
principally  to  direct  attention,  are  usually  placed  in  the 
extremes,  the  less  emphatic  terms  being  thrown  into 
the  less  conspicuous  centre.  Compare  Ps.  ii.  i,  2,  5,  8,  9, 10. 
Bishop  Jebb  (Sacred  Literature)  illustrates  this  feature  of 
the  Hebrew  parallelism  very  happily  in  his  comment 
on  Ps.  cvii.  9: — 

For  he  hath  satisfied  the  longing  soul. 

And  the  hungry  soul  hath  he  filled  with  food. 

"Here,"  he  says,  "are  two  pairs  of  terms  conveying 
the  two  notions  of  complete  destitution  by  famine,  and 
of  equally  complete  relief  administered  by  the  divine 
bounty.  The  notion  of  relief,  as  best  fitted  to  excite 
gratitude,  was  obviously  that  to  which  prominence  was 
to  be  given,  and  this  accordingly  was  effected  by  placing 
it  first  and  last;  the  idea  of  destitution,  on  the  contrary, 
as  a  painful  one,  and  not  in  unison  with  the  hilarity  of 
grateful  adoration,  had  the  central,  that  is,  the  less 
important  place  assigned  to  it,  while  even  there  the 
rapid  succession  and  duplication  of  '  the  craving  soul ' 
and  'the  famished  soul,'  by  marking  the  extremity  of 
past  affliction,  but  heightens  the  enjoyment  of  the  glad 
conclusion,  '  he  hath  filled  with  goodness.'  Suppose," 
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he  adds,  "it  had  been  written  thus,  '  For  the  craving 
soul  he  hath  satisfied,  and  hath  filled  with  goodness  the 
famished  soul.'  is  it  not  manifest,  not  merely  that  the 
beauty  of  the  passage  would  have  been  destroyed,  but 
that  the  very  object  of  the  psalmist  would  have  been 
defeated?  The  sense  of  relief  would  have  been  marred 
and  incomplete;  the  notion  of  famine  meeting  us  at  the 
commencement,  and  haunting  us  at  the  close,  must 
have  checked  the  genial  How  of  grateful  feeling." 

4.  If  we  pass  from  the  lines  and  their  relation  to  one 
another,  to  consider  the  poetical  compositions  of  the 
Hebrews,  each  as  a  whole  in  its  extent  and  distribution 
iuto  parts,  here,  too,  we  find,  especially  in  the  more 
ancient  and  mure  impassioned  poetrv,  that  nature  pre- 
dominates over  art:  what  of  art  we  do  observe  is  of  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  kind.  Jnit  in  the  less  im-  | 
passioned  poetry  we  trace  more  distinctly  the  operation 
of  rule  and  law,  restraining  within  certain  limits  tin- 
free  flow  of  the  poetic  utterance.  And  this  it  dm-  in 
two  ways.  viz.  by  regulating  the  length  "f  the  entire 
composition:  and  by  regulating  its  distribution  into 
parts  and  stanzas.  (1.  <  >f  the  f. inner  the  most  obvious 
examples  are  those  compositions  in  which  the  lines  or 
stanzas  begin  with  the  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  length  of  which  is  therefore  determined  hv  tin- 
number  of  these  letters.  Th.-se.  hn\ve\vr.  are  l>v  no 
means  the  only  compositions,  the  extern  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  determined,  not  simplv  bv  the  outflow 
of  thought,  but  by  other  considerations.  Among  the 
Jews,  as  amonir  other  ancient  nations,  certain  numbers 
were  regarded  as  sacred  and  symbolical:  and  we  can 
easily  understand  how  the  lleluvw  poet,  when  not 
elevated  to  the  highest  poetic  enthusiasm.  >hould  have 
allowed  the  form  and  extent  of  his  composition  to 
be  governed  by  one  or  other  of  these  numbers.  I 'or 
example,  it  can  scarcely  be  ascribe,!  to  accident  that 
the  two  introductory  psalms  should  consist,  the  one  of 
six.  the  other  of  twelve  verses.  S.  1's.  iii.  and  iv.. 
which  also  constitute  a  pair,  consist  each  of  eiuht 
versos.1  Compare  also  Pr.  vi.  u'-ll.  the  piece  com- 
mencing, "(u>  to  the  ant.  tliou  sluggard."  which  Con 
sists  of  six  verses,  anil  the  corresponding  piece  in  IV. 
xxiv.  .'{( »-:;•!,  "By  the  field  of  the  sluggard  I  passed," 
&c.,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  length.  The  beautiful 
allegory  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  9-20  is  contained  in  twelve  verses. 
Compare  also  in  Job.  ch.  iv..  which  has  twice  ten 
verses,  ch.  v.  17-2'!;  viii.  1  1-22.  (2.i  Of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  entire  composition  into  parts  of  a  deter- 
minate length,  we  have  examples  in  not  a  few  of  the 
psalms  (as  for  instance  Ps.  ii..  which  consists  of  four 
stanzas,  each  of  three  lines;  Ps.  Ixxiii..  which  is  made 
up  of  two  contrasted  stanzas  of  fourteen  verses  each: 
Ps.  Ixxxiv..  the  twelve  verses  of  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  stanzas  of  equal  length;  Ps.  cii.,  which  em- 
braces two  contrasted  stanzas  of  eleven  verses  each, 
with  a  conclusion  of  six  verses;  Ps.  cxi.  and  cxii.  a  pair 
of  closely  connected  psalms,  each  of  ton  verses);  and 
still  more  decisively,  as  we  might  expect,  in  the  longer 
compositions  which  form  the  introduction  to  the  book 
of  Proverbs.  Pr.  i.  and  viii.  furnish  the  best  examples. 
Compare  ch.  i.  10-1°,  in  which  the  seductive  persua- 
sions, by  which  the  simple  are  allured  from  the  paths 
of  virtue,  are  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  warning 
words  of  the  wise  man.  in  two  stanzas  of  five  verses 


1  Compare  also  Ps.  v.;  x.  -J  11;  x\vi.;  xxxiii.;  Ivii.;  Iviii.;  Ixi.; 
Ixii  ;  Ixxiii.:  Ixxv.:  Ixxvi.;  Ixxxiv.:  xci.;  cxxxix  :  several  of 
which  are  also  divided  into  stanzas  of  a  definite  length. 


each;  and  again  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  20-33,  in 
which  Wisdom  is  described,  first,  as  going  forth  into 
the  streets  and  places  of  public  resort,  and  with  gentle 
words  of  admonition  and  promise,  urging  sinners  to 
turn  to  their  (.oil:  but  when  these  words  fail  of  their 
intended  effect,  then,  with  a  sudden  and  startling 
change  of  address.  "  Because  1  have  called,  and  ye  re- 
fused." iVe.  This  last  address  occupies  ten  verses.  And 
still  more  remarkably,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  composition  governed  by  the  number  10. 
Compare  especially  the  two  central  and  principal  stanzas. 
ver.  12-31.  In  the  ninth  chapter,  the  two  stanzas  con- 
sist of  twelve  and  six  verses  respectively. 

Occasionally  the  close  of  each  stanza  is  marked  by 
the  recurrence  of  a  line  embodying  the  leading  thought 
of  the  poem,  as  in  I's.  xlii.  and  xliii.,  "  Why  art  thou 
cast  down.  O  my  soul!'  &c.;  1's.  Ixxx..  '•Turn  us  again, 
and  cause  thy  face  to  shine."  xc.  Compare  1's.  xlix.. 
Ivii..  lix.,  cvii.:  Is.  ix.  11.  !<">.  2(>:  x.  -1. 

;">.  It  only  remains  to  notice  that  tin-re  are  twelve 
poems  in  which  the  letters  beginning  each  verse  or 
couplet  or  stanza  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
These  an-  seven  psalms  \  i/..  xxv..  xxxiv.,  \x\vii.,  cxi.. 
cxii.,  c.xix.,  cxlv.  .  Pr.  xxxi.  111-31.  and  the  first  four 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Lamentations.  The  device  is 
a  very  simple  one.  and  wa>  probablv  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  a>-istinu'  the  nu-morv.  and  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  a  logical  connection  and  progress  in  the 
thou-ht.  The  more  sublime  poetrv  does  not  admit  of 
bein-  thus  fetten-d.  The  psalms  in  which  we  meet 
with  it  are  all  of  a  subdued  and  simple  character.  Usu- 
ally didactic.  Yet  even  in  these  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  is  seldom  quite  exact,  usually  one  or  two 
letters  an-  omitted  or  repeated  or  transposed. 

In  some  of  the  alphabetic  poems  the  strophical 
arraiiuvnient  is  marked  more  distinctly  than  in  any 
other  of  tin-  Hebrew  poetical  compositions;  for  example, 
in  Ps.  c.xix.,  which  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas  of 
eiidit  lines  each:  and  La  iii.,  in  which  the  stanza  is  of 
three  lines  (I,o\ulfs  IsaKh,  rr.  1.  D,^.  p  :: -:,\ 

|  For  tin1  n,or<- rs-i-ntial  rharaoteristio-s  of  tin-  Ili-luvu  portry 
wi-  inii.-t  ivtVr  our  readers  to  l.uwih's  [.(ftvrrt,  and  also  to  a 

Miiall  volui f;:ivat  nirrii.  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 

l.y  tin-  K,-v.  In-.  M'Culloch  of  Greenock,  entitled  iiiecnr// 
CJiarartfristicgnftlie  Scri/itui-n.  For  simplicity  and  sublimity, 
for  dr.-p  earnestness  of  spirit  and  l..-;mty  of  evpr.-ssion,  for 
originality  of  tlioii-l.t  ami  aptnr.ss  of  illustration,  many  "f  tho 
Hebrew  poems  a  iv  nnri  v,-,l  led.  j 

Poctir/t/  hnokf.  The  Jewish  grammarians  have  at- 
tached the  poetic  accentuation  only  to  the  three  books 
of  Psalms,  .Job,  and  Proverbs.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Song  of  Solomon  is  also  poetical:  and  with  these  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  anciently,  as  it  is  still  usually, 
conjoined,  though  the  form  of  composition  is  less  de- 
cidedly poetical.  To  these  five  are  to  be  added  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  smaller  pieces  scat- 
tered over  the  historical  and  prophetic  writings.  Keep- 
ing these  latter  out  of  view,  we  may  say  that  the 
Hebrew  poetical  books  are  six  in  number;  and  these 
six  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  three,  according 
to  the  class  of  poetical  composition  to  which  each  be- 
longs, viz.  (1.)  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Lamen- 
tations,2 which  arc  predominantly  h/rical  in  their  char- 
acter; and  (2.1  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes,  which 
arc  predominantly  didactic*  In  the  former  the  leading 

-  The  fivefold  division  of  each  of  these  books  is  to  be  noted. 

3  These  two  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry  are  mentioned  in  1  Ki. 
v.  12  (iv.  :-:-2).  whore  we  read  that  Solomon  "spake  three 
thousand  proi-trls,  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five." 
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aim  of  tlio  {loot  is  not  to  instruct,  lmt  to  give  free  utter 
anco  to  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart;  in  ilie  Litter  the 
instruction  of  others  is  the  object  tluit  is  principally 
aimed  at;  though  neither  is  the  lyrical  element  altogether 
excluded  from  the  latter,  nor  the  didactic  from  the 
former.  Of  the  more  sustained  and  elaborate  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry — which  was  alike  alien  to  the  character  i 
of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  also  in  a  certain  measure  in- 
consistent with  the  purpose  of  tin;  Hebrew  writings  as 
a  d:\ine  revelation — we  have  no  examples,  though  some 
have  applied  the  term  ''dramatic"  in  a  loose  sense  to  ', 
th"  book  of  Job  and  the  Son<_j  of  Solomon  (Lowth,  Prael. 
\\x.  xxxiii. ) 

The  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  is,  as  we  might  , 
expect,  much  more  equal  and  regular  in  its  structure 
lh:in  the  lyrical,  which,  beini;-  sung  with  a  musical  ac- 
companiment,  admitted  of  greater  freedom  of   move- 
ment and  variety  of  form. 

The  MX  poetical  books  above  enumerated  are  strik- 
ingly different  from  one  another,  yet  each  of  highest 
excellence.  Where  shall  we  find  more  exquisite  grace 
and  beauty  than  in  the  Sung  of  Songs  •  ^  here  deeper 
pathos  than  in  the  Lament  of  Jeremiah  over  his  fallen 
country'  And  with  regard  to  the  I'salms,  place  side 
by  side  with  them  the  sacred  hymns  of  India  or  Greece. 
What  a  contrast!  Might  not  the  divine  authority  of 
the  (>ld  Testament  be  staked  upon  the  result  of  such  a 
comparison  .' 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  are  the  three  books  which 
form  the  other  ^roup  of  Hebrew  poetical  compositions,  j 
.lob.  1'rovcrbs.  and  Ecclesiastes.  Kach  of  these  stands 
alone  in  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world  -  might  we 
not  add  of  the  modern  world  too?  What  a  splendid 
exposition  and  vindication  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man 
do  these  books  contain,  the  first  of  them  having  for  its 
theme  the  struggle  and  final  triumph  of  the  afflicted 
righteous,  which  it  paints  and  illustrates  with  wonder- 
ful poetic  power  and  sublimity;  the  last,  the  vanity  of 
all  good  that  does  not  centre  in  ( lod.  which  it  describes 
in  homely  style  indeed,  but  with  unsparing  fidelity  and 
a  piercing  insight  into  the  human  heart:  while  in  the 
Proverbs  is  concentrated  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  ancient  church  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  character  of  God  and  the  duty  and  happiness  of 
man.  (For  fuller  details  on  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  on  the  separate  books.)  [n.  n.  w.J 

POISON.  Any  drug  or  other  material  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  circulation,  or  into  the  stomach,  is 
fatal  in  small  doses.  The  smallness  of  the  dose  is  a 
necessary  element  in  the  notion  of  poison — since  many 
articles  of  food  become  fatal  if  taken  to  excess.  Tfo- 
ferences  to  poison  in  the  Scriptures,  either  of  the  Old 
>r  New  Testament,  are  very  rare  —  and  no  instance  is 
recorded  in  any  canonical  book  of  death  occurring 
through  poison.  The  words  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  translated  poison,  arc  two:  one  which  signi- 
fies feverish  heat,  norr  (chemah),  like  that  produced  by 
excess  in  wine:  the  other,  tf>n  (rosh),  is  apparently  ap- 
plied to  some  deleterious  herb,  and  as  such  is  in  one 
place  rendered  hemlock;  both,  however,  are  used  to 
denote  the  poison  of  a  serpent. 

( >f  the  toxicology  of  the  Hebrews  we  know  absolutely 
nothing:  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  never  to  have 
prevailed  among  them— although  it  was  studied  as  a 
science  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  was  frightfully 
common  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment history.  In  Palestine,  and  the  countries  adjacent, 


were  many  venomous  snakes,  as  well  as  insects,  such 
as  the  scorpion  and  the  scolopendra;  but  though  the 
poison  of  snakes  was  used  by  the  Scythians  and  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  .lied  Sea  to  anoint 
their  arrows,  no  such  practice  obtained  among  the  Jews. 
Poisonous  plants  were  as  well  known  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  we  have  an  instance  of  a  miracle  wrought  by 
Elisha.  2  Ki.  iv.  :>,\  et  seq  ,  to  prevent  mischief  by  the  ac- 
cidental shredding  of  a  wild  gourd  into  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage prepared  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  This  fruit 
or  vegetable  was  probably  the  colocynth:  and  when 
those  who  were  about  to  partake  of  it  were  repelled 
by  its  nauseous  bitterness,  the  prophet  commanded  a 
handful  of  meal  to  be  thrown  into  the  pot,  and  thus 
rendered  its  contents  lit  for  human  food.  [n.  r  s  ] 

POL'LUX.     See  CASTOR. 

POLYGAMY.     See  MA  Kit  [  AG  i:. 

POMEGRANATE  [pn.  rimmon].  With  its  dark 
UTeeti  leaves,  and  large  blossoms  of  rich  scarlet,  the 
pomegranate  is  a  favourite  ornament  in  South  Britain, 
where,  if  protected  from  the  frost,  it  flowers  freely  in 
the  early  summer;  but  a  higher  temperature  than  ours 
is  needful  to  mature  its  fruit.  The  Romans  called  it 
the  Punic  apple,  Punicum  'mftlmit,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  flourishing  abundantly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage.  It  is  widely  diffused  over  Northern 
Africa,  and  in  Asia  it  is  found  wild  among  the  llima- 
layas.  It  was  cultivated  in  Kgypt  before  the  exodus, 
\u.  xx.  r.,  and  before  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
Palestine  was  already  renowned  as  a  land  of  poine- 
granates,  De.  viii.  s.  Homer  names  them  (fjoial  alon^ 
with  pears,  apples,  figs,  and  olives,  as  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  Alcinous  (oh ss.  vii  n:,l,  and  they  are  still 
plentiful  in  the  Phaeacean  island  Corfu  :  but  from 
their  Latin  name  they  would  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars. 

The  pomegranate  is  a  tree  of  lowly  growth,  seldom 
rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  twenty  feet.  It  belongs 
to  the  order  Mi/rt<«'nt,  and  as  in  the  Holy  Land  it 
begins  to  blossom  in  April,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
m\  rtle  (Si-hubert's  Reise  iiM'h  Mm-genM,  a  charming  contrast 
is  presented  by  the  delicate  white  of  the  one  alongside 
of  the  rich  glowing  red  of  the  other.  An  "orchard 
of  pomegranates,"  with  its  fragrance,  and  freshness. 
and  brilliant  hues,  is  at  this  season  a  delightful  resort, 
('a.  iv.  in,  especially  with  the  music  superadded  of  the 
feathered  minstrels  who  build  among  the  branches. 
With  his  wonderful  accuracy  our  great  dramatist  re- 
presents the  nightingale  as  singing  in  the  pomegranate 
tree  : — 

It  is  not  yet  near  day. 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear. 
Nightly  she  sings  on  von  jioniegrauate  tree; 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Romeo  and  Jalid,  act  iii.  sc   j. 

This  was  at  Ver  ma:  but  in  Syria  the  same  tree  is  a 
haunt  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aleppo.  Russell  mentions  that  its  strains  may  be  heard 
issuing  from  the  pomegranate  groves  in  the  daytime. 

The  fruit,  ripe  in  October,  is  a  globe,  ruddy  or  tawny, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  it  owes  a  peculiar 
elegance  to  the  deeply-cleft  limb  of  the  calyx  by  which 
it  is  surmounted,  and  which  almost  inevitably  suggests 
a  crown.  Cut  open  it  exhibits  crowded  rows  of  angular 
seeds,  each  surrounded  by  a  rosy  pulp,  and  if  the  fruit 
is  kept  too  long  the  juice  evaporates,  and  inside  of  the 
tough  rind  there  remains  nothing  except  dry  pips  or 
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seen*,     K  is  from  this  seedy  or  grain-filled  structure  ]  in  the   original,   however,   and   with   reference  to   the 
that  it  derives  its  name  /n>mc-f/r(t)i<ttL'.  and  its  botanical     same  objects,  is  found  in  1  ki.  vii.  41.  -1'2.  and  is  there 
designation,  Pmtii'it  'jraiiatum.     The  juicy  pulp,  either     reinlereil  /><nr/x.     The  word  (rfc,  ;/«//«/<)  denotes  any- 
thing globular  or  of  a  rounded   form:  and  stieh  is  the 
meaning  of  j,<iiumJ  (from  the  French  /». /;(//;<),  but  now 
generallv  eoisiiiiL'd  in  its  application  to  a  part  of  a  saddle. 
In    the    passage   of  Chronicles  it  deiiotis  tin-  hall-like 
form  given  to  the  top  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple. 
PONTIUS  PILATE.     -V  PILATE. 
PONTUS.      A  considerable  district  or  province  in 
Asia   .Minor,  embracing  at   one  time  nearly  the  whole 
of    the    eoiuitry    so    ealkd.    is    mentioned   in    the    Xew 
I  Testament  as    furnishing  a   portion    of   that  audience 
which  li-tciicd  to  the  apo.-tlcs  ..n  the  day  of  pciitecost, 
Ac.  ii.  :>,  as  the   liirtli  place  of  Aqnila.    Ac  \\iii  -2,  and  as 
one   of    the   districts   through    \\hich    "the   strangers" 
addressed   liy  St.     1'eter    ill    his  first  epistle   "Were  scat- 
tend   al>r<>ad."    i  IV.  i.  i.       Tlu    term    1'oiitus   Minified 
a  country  of   very  various  exUnt  at  various  times,  and 
•  wliile    tlie    boundaries    of    all    the'    provincis    of    Asia 
Minor  were   eontinually   shifting,    noi.e   Weie   so   much 
atlectod  by  the  changes  of  tlie  tiims  as  thos,  -of  I'ontus. 
In   the  earlier   period  of  it-   hi-tory   it  was  nierelv  a 
province    ,,f    Cappadocia.     which    then    extended     from 
Moi.ni  Taurus  to  the   Kuxine;  and  tradition  stati  s  that 
the   petty    kingdoms    of    \\hich   it   was   composed    were 
I  .-II bd lied     and     Consolidated     bv     NillUS.         Jt     then     fell 


sians,  the  latter  of  whom  dividid  it  into  satrapits: 
and  in  the  reign  of  I  >arius  llvsta.-pes  tin  country  of 
1'olitus  was  bestowed  by  that  prince  on  A  rta  l>a/>  s,  a 
member  of  his  own  familv.  who  In  neeforth  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  I'ontus.  and  was  the  ancestor  of  a 
pure  or  sweetened  with  suuar,  and  scented  with  rose  loie_:  line  of  prince-,  rescind  in  in  oblivion  by  the 
water,  is  exceedingly  prized  in  the  Kast.  and  its  peculiar  genius,  the  crimes,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  Mithridates 
acid  is  said  to  lie  invaluable  for  quenching  thirst.  'I',,  \  I  L,  sometimes  called  ' '  the  ( <r<.  at.''  The  kingdom  of 
some  such  sherbet,  or  perhaps  to  a  wine  manufactured  .  Artaba/.es  was  ronipri.-cd  belvvetii  II  and  IM  N.  hit.. 
from  the  fruit,  allusion  is  made,  Ca.  viii  -2  and  between  '•'>'<  and  lu  I'".,  long.:  and  was  bounded 

A  fragment  or  section  of  the  pomegranate  fruit,  with  ',  ""  the  north  by  the  Fhxine,  on  the  south  by  Armenia 
it-  pearly  seeds  imbedded  in  liquid  ruby,  is  v  erv  beanti-  j  Minor,  on  the  east  by  ( 'olchis,  and  on  the  \M  st  bv  the 
fid;  and  to  the  line  transparent  tint  the  roval  poet  river  llal\s.  The  inliabitants  were  a  hold,  active,  and 
alludes  when  iie  says,  "Thv  temples  [or  "hecks '[  are  ;  warlike  race,  and  in  the  reign  of  ArioharzaiiLS  shook 
like  a  piece  of  poniegranat  <  •  v. :'  hin  thy  locks,''  Ca.  iv.  ::  o.T  the  yoke  of  I'irsia.  to  whose  sovereigns  tin  ir  own 
l')iit  in  the  very  i  .nn  of  the  spherical  calyx-crow  nod  had  from  th.  time  of  Artaba/.es  been  tributary,  and 
fruit  there  is  something  especially  uTae.-fnl,  and  it  was  ">'  a  Mi  shed  the  coin]  >h  te  indi  •peiidenee  of  their  country, 
carved  on  the  ''chapiters'  or  tops  of  the  columns  in  From  this  period  the  kingdom  of  I'ontus  prospered. 
Solomon's  temple,  1  Ki.  vii.  I1-;  •_'  Ki.  xxv.  17;  Jo.  ;;i  -'_;  and  Its  inonarehs  gradually  added  to  their  dominions  the 
on  the  hem  of  the  ephod  were  wrought  a  it  ornate  bells  whole  of  Capi-adocia  and  I'aphlagonia  and  a  large  part 
and  pomegranates,  Kx.  xxviii.  :;::,  w  Inch  thus,  as  Cow  per  '  of  | ',\  thinia.  thus  dividing  Asia  Minor  with  tlie  A ttalian 
intimate-;  dvnastv,  which  ruled  at  I'er^anios. 

Mithriflates  \  1 .  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
.•nt  a  Meet  to  aid  them  in  their  war.- against-  Carthage; 


When,  not  long  a-o.  the   portrait  of    Dante  was  dis- 
covered uinler  the  whitewash  on  the  council-chamber 


and  when,  on  the  death  of   Attains,  who  left 


kin 


dom   of    I'eruamos  to  the    I  Ionian   people,   Aristonicus 


walls  in  the  i.aruvllo  at  Florence,  those  familiar  with  ]  contested  the  legacy,  and  attempted  to  make  himself 
the  picture  will  remember  that  the  poet  is  represented  '  king  of  iVrgamos,  .Mithridates  espoused  the  cause  of 
with  a  pomegranate  in  his  hand.  Rome,  and  aided  in  driving  the  usurper  out  of  Asia. 

The  rind  of  the  pomegranate  abounds  in  tannin,  and  i  The  policy  of  this  able  prince  was  reversed  by  his  son 
the  tine  leather  prepared  by  the  Moors  in  Northern  '  and  successor.  Mithridatc:;  VI  1.  ascended  the  throne 
Africa  (" Moi-Him"),  was  indebted  to  this  substance  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  early  began  a  career  of 
for  its  superior  quality  and  its  yellow  tinge.  From  enmity  towards  the  Itomans.  the  ultimate  result  of 
Morocco  the  art  was  carried  over  to  Cordova  in  !  which  was  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country  over 
Spain;  hence,  workers  or  dealers  in  leather  used  to  ,  which  lie  ruled,  and  its  reduction  to  the  condition  of  a 
be  called  Cordovauers,  afterwards  corrupted  into  Roman  province'.  Mithridates  did,  however,  succeed 


"Cordwainers." 


[.I.   H.I 


POMMELS.     The  word  occurs  in  the  English  Bible 


so  far  as  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  Lesser  Asia 
and    of    many    of    the   adjacent    islands.       At    Cos    h 


only  twiee,  vi/.   in  '1  Ch.  iv.  li',  l:j.      The  same   word     plundered    the    Jews   of    a    lar«-e    sum    of    nionev,    he 
VOL.  li.  ona 
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annexed  Athens  itself  t<>  liis  kingdom,  while  his  son 
Ariarathes  overcame  Macedonia  ami  Thrace.  At  this 
period  of  his  reiu'ii  he  was  the  master  of  twenty-five 
nations;  ami  so  great  were  liis  accomplishments  as  a 
linguiM,  thai  he  i-  said  to  have  been  aMe  to  converse 
with  the  natives  of  all  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter, 
lie  determined  utterly  to  root  out  the  lumian  dominion 
troni  A.-ia,  and  in  order  to  compromise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  beyond  the  possibility  of  return,  he 
isMied  orders  that  on  a  certain  day  throughout  his 
dominions  every  Roman  should  be  put  to  death,  not 
excepting  even  women  and  children.  This  atrocious 
decree,  which  has  covered  the  name  of  Mithridates 
with  infamy,  was  carried  out.  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  perished  in  the  massacre  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou.-ainl. 
From  this  time  his  real  power  began  to  decline;  ami 
after  a  romantic  series  of  vicissitudes,  he  was  killed 
at  his  own  request  in  the  seventy -first  year  of  his 
age.  B.C.  0'4.  After  the  death  of  Mithridates,  his  son 
Pharnaees  submitted  to  the  Romans.  He  was  made 
king  of  ]5osphorus.  and  proclaimed  the  ally  of  Ifome; 
but  after  the  return  of  Pompey  lie  regained  his  heredi- 
tary kingdom,  and  ventured  to  oppose  the  .Romans 
with  as  much  obstinacy  as  his  father,  but  with  less 
success.  Julius  (Aesar  marched  against  him,  and 
reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 
Mark  Antony  restored  Darius,  the  son  of  Pharnaces: 
and  a  short  series  of  princes,  none  of  whom  require 
any  notice  in  this  place,  governed  the  country  till  the 
time  of  Xero.  The  last  of  these,  1'olemo  11.,  was  the 
father  of  that  Berenice  who  married  Herod  Agrippa 
IT.,  before  whom  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  with  so  much 
eloquence  as  to  make  Agrippa.  exclaim,  "  Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.'1  From  this  time 
Poiitus  ceased  to  be  an  independent  state. 

Ptolemy  divides  what  may  be  called  the  true  Pontus 
into  three  districts — Pontus  Galaticus,  Poiitus  Cappa- 
docius,  and  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  This  last  was 
imagined  to  be  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

The  climate  of  Pontus  is  hot  in  summer,  but  severe 
in  winter,  especially  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  less  so  than  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Asia  Minor;  yet  it  abounds  with  olives  and 
cherry-trees,  and  the  valleys  produce  considerable 
quantities  of  grain.  These  advantages  it  owes  to  its 
being  watered  by  many  small  rivers,  while  the  great 
river  Halys  flows  far  into  the  interior. 

The  inhabitants  were  a  hardy  and  industrious  race; 
deriving  their  origin,  according  to  tradition,  from 
Tubal  Gain.  They  were  industrious  as  well  as  warlike, 
and  addicted  to  commerce,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Pontus  Cappadocius  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  for  working  in  metal  in 
general.  They  had  many  convenient  harbours  on  the 
Euxine,  and  abundance  of  fine  timber  for  ship- building, 
and  of  these  they  seem  very  early  to  have  taken  full  ad- 
vantage. They  retained  more  of  the  eastern  elements 
in  their  language  and  religion  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Lydia  and  Pergamos,  who  were  brought  more  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  art,  literature,  and  philo- 
sophy. They  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Persian,  largely 
corrupted  with  Greek:  and  their  religion  seems  to  have 
been  a  compound  of  Greek,  Scythian,  and  Persian. 
Demeter,  Zeus,  and  Poseidon  were  their  chief  deities; 
but  this  comes  to  us  on  Greek  authority;  and  they 
sacrificed  to  the  last-named  deity  white  horses,  by 


harnessing  them  four  abreast  to  chariots,  and  driving 
them  into  the  ;;ea,  where  they  were  drowned. 

The  chief  city  of  the  whole  country  was  Trabesus, 

afterwards  called  Trebi/ond,  where  for  two  hundred  and 

fifty  years  an  independent  sub-I>y/antine  empire  was 

•  established  by  Alexis  ( 'omnenus,  and  which  was  ter- 

i  minated  by  Mahomet  II.,  since  which  time  Pontus  has 

been  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  dominions.          |n.  r — s.] 

POOR.  In  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  a  very  marked  regard  is  paid  to  the 
poor;  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  righteousness 
required  of  believers  under  both  Testaments  has  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  persons  in  circumstances  of  poverty 
and  distress.  At  the  same  time  no  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  assumption  of  poverty  as  a  kind  of  meri- 
torious profession;  in  the  legislation  of  Moses  every 
precaution  was  taken,  by  the  general  di.-tribution  of 
property,  and  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  inherit- 
ances, to  prevent  its  occurrence  (sec  INHERITANCE 
and  JUBILEE);  and  in  its  more  extreme  form  of  want 
and  be  IT-';  try.  it  was  ever  represented  as  the  just  re- 
compense of  profligate  and  thriftless  habits.  1's.  xxxvii.  25; 
cix.  10;  1'r.  xx.  -i;  xxiv.  .'!•}.  Vet  it  was  from  the  first  con- 
templated that  there  would  be  among  the  covenant 
people  a  poor  as  well  as  a  comparatively  rich  class-  -a 
class  whose  circumstances  would  call  for  sympathy  and 
aid.  and  a  class  who  were  capable  of  alibi-ding  what 
was  needed.  Hence  it  was  announced  in  De.  xv.  11, 
•'There  shall  always  lie  poor  in  the  land:  therefore  I 
command  thee  to  open  thine  hand  to  thy  brother,  and 
to  the  poor  and  needy  in  thy  land."  Even  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  that  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  delivery  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, we  find  various  provisions  introduced  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  poor.  Negatively,  indeed,  he 
was  to  have  no  advantage  over  others  on  the  ground  of 
his  poverty;  he  was  not  to  be  countenanced  in  his 
cause  on  account  of  his  being  poor,  Kx.  xxiii.  3;  but 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  his  judgment  on  that 
account  to  be  wrested,  Kx.  x.xiii.  <>.  And  in  the  sacrificial 
ritual,  when  what  might  be  called  the  normal  offerings 
were  more  than  persons  in  humble  circumstances  might 
find  it  convenient  to  provide,  they  were  allowed  to  sub- 
stitute a  less  costly  victim— -as  in  trespass- orTerinirs  two 
turtle-doves  or  two  pigeons,  instead  of  a  lamb,  and  if 
that  were  still  too  much,  then  an  ephah  of  flour  mi-ht 
be  brought  as  an  atonement,  Lc.  v.  r,  n. 

lleside  these  more  general  enactments,  there  were 
various  special  rights  and  privileges  established  for  the 
poor.  1.  In  free-will  offerings,  and  at  some  of  the 
stated  festivals,  especially  the  feast  of  weeks,  the  poor 
(including  the  Levite  and  the  stranger,  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow)  were  to  be  invited  to  a  share,  Do.  xiv. 
23-2»;  xvi.  io,  11.  The  former  of  the  two  passages  referred 
to  is  supposed  by  some  to  require  even  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  second  tithe  to  such  charitable  uses — but  see 
under  TtTHKs.  li.  In  harvest,  both  as  regarded  corn 
and  fruit,  ample  gleanings  were  to  be  left  for  the  poor. 
As  Michaelis  justly  expresses  it,  the  poor  had  a  right 
to  the  gleanings;  and  after  a  man  had  once  shaken  or 
beat  his  olive-trees,  he  durst  not  gather  the  fruit  that 
still  hung  upon  them;  so  that  the  fruit  which  did  not 
ripen  till  after  the  season  of  gathering  belonged  to  the 

poor,    Lc.  xi.x.  9,10;   De.  xxiv.  10-21;    Ru.  ii.  2-19.       3.     In    the 

sabbatical  and  jubilee  years,  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  field  were  open  to  the  poor,  Le.  xxv.  5,  fi;  all 
was  then  to  be  in  a  manner  common.  4.  The  right  of 
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redemption,  that  is,  (if  repossessing  their  liberty  or  their 
inheritance  at  the  sabbatical  or  jubilee  periods,  if  they 
had  previously  been  forfeited,  i.e.  xxv.  L'.-,-J_';  De.  xv.  i-j-i.v 
5.  Liberty  to  borrow  from  their  wealthier  neighbours 
in  times  of  scarcity  or  distress  without  the  payment  of 
usury.  I.e.  xxii.  i'.  -  a  liberty  which  could  not  of  course 
be  very  sharply  defined,  or  strictly  enforced  as  a  right, 
but  which  still  was  distinctly  recognized  as  a  moral 
claim,  and  when  properly  honoured  was  assured  of  tin- 
divine  approval  and  recompense.  1'r.  xix.  i:  Indeed. 
in  regard  to  the  whole  of  these  U"_r:d  provisions  in  behalf 
of  the  poor,  it  is  clear  that  they  depended  to  a  lain 
extent  on  the  religion.-  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people:  if  this  was  hi'_di.  there  would  naturally  l>< 
fewer  to  share  in  the  provisions,  and  those  who  might 
be  in  circumstances  to  need  them  would  be  -vm  rously 
dealt  with,  after  the  spirit  of  the  Lawgiver:  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  ungodliness  and  corruptii'ii  prevailed. 
the  guaranteed  rights  and  privileges"!'  tin- 
sure  to  be  disregarded.  And  the  tivqiieiit 
tions  in  tin-  pro 
practised  upon 
this  was  one  of  the  points  in  respect  to  which  Israel 
proved  most  unfaithful  to  covenant  engagements.  It 
should  be  remembered,  in  reading  especially  the  pro- 
phetical and  didactic  part-  of  <  >ld  Testament  scrip 
ture,  that  the  epithet  "poor"  i>  u.~.  d  \\iili  a  very  con- 
siderable diversity  of  nieaniiiLT.  and  very  often  has  as 
much  reference  to  the  .spiritual  stat.-  or  temper  as  to 
the  outward  con- lit  ion  of  tin-  parties  referred  to.  Then 
are  altogether  eleven  words  in  Hebrew  which  have 
this  common  reinli-riim  in  the  Kii'j'lish  Pible;  and  tin- 
diU'en-nt  shades  of  meaning  respectively  borne  bv  tin  in 
can  onlv  be  brought  out  in  connection  \\ith  the  par- 
ticular passages. 

In  Xew  Testament  times  there  are  indications  of  a 
state  of  society  in  thi>  respect  considerably  different 
from  \\hat  was  either  contem{>lated  in  the  law.  or  was 
proba'olv  usual  during'  tin-  existence  ef  tin-  Hebrew 
monarchy.  'I  In-  political  n-\  "Intions.  \\hieh  at  different 
periods  had  passed  over  Palestine,  could  not  fail  to 
affect  in  many  cases  both  the  distribution  and  tin-  t>  n- 
ure  of  property:  the  pro\  isj,,n,  ,.f  the  law  respe.-tin-- 
inheritances  were  probably  as  often  violated,  as  carried 
into  effect;  the  commercial  spirit  also  had  encroached 
greatly  on  the  simpler  habits  of  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural life;  the  town  population  had  come  relatively  to 
occupy  a  larger  place;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
the  inequalities  in  the  temporal  condition  of  the  people 
were  greatly  more  marked  than  in  earlier  times  tin- 
body  of  them,  perhaps,  still  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, but  some  with  lame  possessions,  and  others  in 
abject  poverty,  begging  their  bread.  I,u.  x\-i.  •_><!,  in;  xviii. 
3j;  M;ir.  x.  :!:.';  Jn.  ix.  *•;  Ac.  iii.  2.  In  accordance  with  tin- 
general  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  there  everywhere 
breathes  in  his  own  history  and  discourses,  as  also  in 
those  of  his  disciples,  the  tenderest  consideration  of  tin- 
poor;  and  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  church 
was  signalized  by  a  great  outburst  of  liberality  in  their 
behalf,  though  all  was  left  to  the  spontaneous  action 
of  Christian  principle  (««'  ALMS'.  To  court  poverty. 
however,  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  affect  mendicity  as  a 
state  more  conducive  to  the  great  ends  of  Christianity,  j 
than  one  of  active  industry,  is  without  any  countenance  ' 
in  New  Testament  scripture,  and  directly  opposed  to  ; 
some  of  its  most  explicit  injunctions,  uTh.  iii.  11,  IL';  1  Ti.  ! 
v.  8.  And  the  precious  utterance  of  our  Lord,  preserved 


and  re  enforced  by  the  apostle  Paul.  "It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  Ac.  xx.  :\:>,  shows,  that 
however  much  he  discouraged  a  hoarding  disposition 
on  the  part  of  his  disciples,  and  looked  with  regard 
upon  the  poor,  still  the  position  of  having  not  only 
enough  to  satisfy  one's  own  wants,  but  something  also 
to  impart  to  the  necessities  of  others,  he  would  have  all 
to  view  as  the  nobler  one.  and  that  which  believers 
generally  should  aspire  to  occupy. 

POPLAR  [n:r.  Uhncl,  GO.  xxx.  37;  Ho.  iv.  in,  from 
;r.  "to  be  \\hitc"].  \Vith  its  white  wood,  and  the 
white  tinder-sides  of  its  leaves,  there  are  few  trees 
whiter  than  the  J'n/ni/na  ulliit.  It  is  a  tree  very  widely 
diffused,  being  as  common  in  our  own  country  as  in 
Palestine.  When  M-Culloch  described  our  Western 
l-les.  he  mentioned  "a  few  stunted  plants  of  /'.  dl/nt" 
as  composing  "all  tin-  tie:  sot  the  island  of  Lewis" 
[looker's  nr  Flora  Like  the  ha/el  and  plane  (J-YC 
<'Mi-'sTM"r  .  it  would  readily  stip|  Iv  Jae..b  with  rods  or 
saplings.  It  is  riuht.  however,  to  add  that,  founding 
on  the  Septuagint  translation  of  tie-.  \\\.  :17.  and  on 
the  almost  identical  word  lulmiili  in  modi  rn  Arabic. 
Iv'oseiimiilli-r  i  i>ili!ii-;il  Hntany,  p.  L'li'.e,  and  others,  main- 
tain that  tin-  Hi, uli  if  (iein-sis  and  llosea  must  have 
been  tin-  storax.  >'/-//'"'-  ufldiHili ,  a  sm.-dl  tree,  \\ith 
white  sweet-scented  blossoms,  and  yielding  a  fragrant 
gum.  \V,-  still  incline  to  the  poplar:  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  proof  as  farther  explorations  niay  supply,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  decisivt  Iv.  |.i.  n.  | 

PORTER  As  used  in  the  Authorized  Version  of 
Scripture  thi-  word  has  ;dways  the  sense  of  door  er 
gat.-  ke.  per  not  of  one  \\ln>  had  a  burden  to  bear. 
In  tin-  later  books  of  tin-  did  Testament,  written  after 
the  erection  of  the  temple,  it  is  applied  to  those  Lovites 
w  ho  had  charge  of  the  several  entrances,  it'll,  ix.  17:  xv 
i-.  -j  rii  \\iii.  iii,  ,vi-  the  word  in  the  original  "1""i\  flmfr, 
bein-  a  derivative  from  that  which  signifies  ;/>'(<,  irr, 
.-.-/(""/•).  the  gate-man.  I  n  other  parts  of  Scripture  it  is 
applied  t"  gate-ki '-pet's  .generally.  -  Su.  xviii.  L'I;;  .' Ki  \ii 
i".  ii:  .in.  x  :;. 

PORT  [y\  literally,  a  winner,  from  tin-  root  t.<  rtni]. 
A  term  used  to  indicate  primarily  the  person  who  con- 
veyed with  sliced  any  message:  and  subsequently  the 

i  j 

means  of  regular  postal  communications.  Such  coin 
municatioiis  an-  referred  to  in  several  places  of  holy 
Scripture.  Job  declares,  cb.  ix  _.".  "  My  days  are  swifter 
than  a  post,"  though  the  translation  should  ]ierlia]is  be 
simply  "a  runner"  one  remarkable  generally  for 
swiftness  of  foot.  The  pas-a  -e,  how  i  -\  i-r.  is  important,, 
as  showing  that  in  very  remote  times  persons  possessing 

this  quality  in  a  high  degree  were  so  c monly  retained 

by  op -at  men  as  couriers  as  to  render  an  allusion  to 
them  both  intelligible  and  appropriate.  Complete 
establishments  of  such  formed  a  part  of  royal  house- 
holds in  ancient  times.  Hezekiah,  desirous  to  summon 
all  the  descendants  of  Israel  to  the  great  passover 
which  he  contemplated  celebrating  at  Jerusalem,  sent 
posts  for  the  purpose'  "So  the  posts  went  with  the 
letters  from  the  king  and  his  princes  throughout  all 
Israel  and  Judah."  •_' rh  xxx.  u.  And,  again,  the;  posts 
passed  from  city  to  city  through  the  country  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  even  unto  Zebulun,  ach.  xxx.  10. 
Jeremiah  shows  that  a  regular  service  of  postal  com- 
munication was  established  in  his  time;  for  in  prophesy- 
ing the  destruction  of  Babylon  he  has  the  remarkable 
words:  "And  one  post  shall  run  to  meet  another,  to 
show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one 
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end,"  Je  li.  ::i:  a  passage  wliicli  clearly  implies  that  posts 
were;  wont  to  be  maintained  by  relays  of  special  mes- 
sengers regularly  organized  for  their  work;  and  also, 
since  such  were  needed  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the 
vast  extent  of  the  city  of  Babylon. 

The  next  instance  of  postal  communication  men- 
tioned in  Scripture;  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Ksther.  When  Ahasuerus  determined,  at  the  request 
of  Hainan,  to  destroy  all  the  Jews  throughout  his 
va^t  empire,  "the  letters  were  sent  by  posts  into  all 
the  kind's  provinces,"'  Ks.  Hi.  ir>;  and  "  the  posts  went 
out,  beino;  hastened  by  the  king's  commandment," 
eh.  Hi.  i.v  TJie  order  countermanding  this  atrocious 
massacre  was  expedited  in  the  same  way:  and  we  learn 
that  the  posts  rode  on  horses,  mules,  and  camels. 
Herodotus  attributes  the  origin  of  posts  to  Cyrus  or 
Xerxes;  but  he  probably  means  no  more,  than  that, 
under  one  or  the  other  of  those  princes,  horst  s  were 
kept  at  stated  points  at  the  royal  expense;  for  of  a 
post  or  posts  as  the  means  of  private'  communication 
we  learn  nothing  till  many  ages  later.  In  fact  the 
nature  of  the  service  is  indicated  by  the  term  \vo  use— -• 
"post,"  from  /luxit/ix-,  placed,  disposed,  or  appointed. 
This  service  seems  to  have  been  very  laxly  performed 
till  the  time  of  Trajan,  previous  to  whose  reign  the 
Roman  messengers  were  in  the  habit  of  sei/ing  for  the 
public  service  any  horses  that  came  in  their  way. 
Some  regularity  was  observed  from  this  time  forward, 
as  in  the  Theoilosian  code  mention  is  made  of  post- 
horses,  and  orders  given  for  their  regulation. 

Throughout  all  this  period  posts  were  only  used  on 
special  occasions.  Letters  from  private  persons  were 
conveyed  by  private  hands,  and  were  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  business  of  sufficient  urgency.  Yet  the 
correspondence  of  ancient  times,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  immense  number  of  .Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and 
Persian  seals  still  in  existence,  must  have  been  far 
from  inconsiderable. 

Regular  posts  at  stated  periods  are  a  very  modern 
invention.  They  were  first  instituted  by  Louis  X.I.  in 
France,  who  by  an  ordinance  dated  June  ]!),  1464, 
established  them,  that  he  might  be  the  better  and 
sooner  informed  of  what  happened  in  his  own  or  in 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Even  then  posts  were  solely 
for  the  service  of  princes,  and  it  was  not  till  1619  that 
a  post-office  for  private  letters  was  set  up.  This  was 
in  France,  and  the  practice  soon  spread  throughout 
the  rest  of  Europe.  [ii.  c — s.] 

POTIPHAR  pc^iE,  LXX.  Kerens],  an  Egyp- 
tian officer  of  Pharaoh's  court,  to  whom  Joseph  was 
sold  as  a  slave  by  the  Midianites.  Til  Ge.  xxxvii.  3(5 
he  is  described  as  "captain  of  Pharaoh's  guard."'  The 
LXX.  translate  this  term  "master  cook;"  and  so  Epi- 
phanius  (litres,  xxxvi.  n.  17)  calls  his  wife  TTJV  rod  ap%t- 
/j-ajflpov.  In  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible  it  is 
rendered  by  thedoul.de  term  "chief  of  the  slaughter- 
men or  executioners,"  and  also  "  chief  marshal.  '  The 
word  has  been  variously  rendered  by  commentators  as 
"chief  of  the  soldiers."  "provost- marshal,"  "master  of 
the  horse."  Probably  the  translation  "captain  of  the 
guard  "  is  the  best  mode  of  rendering  the  term.  If  so, 
Potiphar  fulfilled  the  same  office  in  the  court  of  Pha- 
raoh as  Nabuzaradan  did  in  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  2Ki.  xxv.  20.  For  the  definition  of  the 
word  sang,  which  is  translated  in  Ge.  xxxvii.  36  by  the 
general  term  of  "officer,"  see  art.  JOSKPH  (vol.  i.  p.  <jn-iY 
Though  tile  LXX.  translate  Mirtg  by  cnnnclt.  it  is  diffi- 


cult  to  suppose  that  Potiphar  was  so  in  the  primary 
signification  of  the  term,  as  he  was  a  married  man:  but. 
seeing  that  such  persons  were-  generally  employed  about 
the  palaces  of  eastern  sovereigns,  and  intrusted  with 
their  interior  administration,  that  word  gradually  came 
to  signify  a,  courtier,  or  palace  officer,  whether  a  eunuch 
or  not.  It  would  appear  from  the  sculptures  that 
cunuchism  certainly  existed  in  the  most  ancient  times 
in  Lgypt  (see  Description  do  rKgypte,  Antiquities,  toin.  ii.  },1.  ]•_'). 
But  oui1  translators  have  acted  wisely  in  adopting  the 
more  general  term  when  describing  Potiphar  as  an 
"officer  of  Pharaoh."  With  reference  to  the  other  title 
borne  by  Potiphar,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
Kitto  considers  that  it  should  be  rendered  "chief  of 
the  royal  police,"  as  it  alone  offers  the  only  intelligible 
combination  of  terms  to  describe  an  office  of  which 
Kurope  has  no  knowledge.  ills  reasoning  is  as  follows: 
''  Potiphar  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  of  the  execu- 
tioners: but  this  is  a  high  office  in  the  Kast.  as  a  court 
office;  for  such  executioners  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  execution  of  the  awards  of  the  law  in  its  ordinary 
course,  but  only  with  those  of  the  king.  It  is  thus  an 
oiiice  of  threat  responsibility;  and  to  insure  its  proper. 
and,  if  need  be.  prompt  execution,  it  is  intrusted  to  an 
officer  of  the  court,  who  lia.s  necessarily  under  his  com- 
mand a  body  of  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  the 
order  and  peace  of  the  palace  and  its  precincts,  and  to 
attend  and  guard  the  royal  person  on  -public  occasions; 
and,  under  the  direction  of  their  chief,  to  inflict  such 
punishment  as  the  king  awards  upon  those  who  incur 
his  displeasure.  He  therefore,  in  this  sense,  may  be 
called  captain  of  the  guard,  or  chief  marshal.  Further, 
it  appears  that  this  officer  had,  adjoining  to  or  con- 
nected with  his  house,  a  round  building,  in  which  tic 
IcinifA  prisoners  —  those  who  had  incurred  the  royal 
suspicion  or  displeasure  —  were  detained  in  custody  till 
their  doom  should  be  determined.  A  functionary  who 
combined  these  various  duties  in  his  person  cannot  per- 
haps be  better  described  than  by  the  tith;,  "chief  of 
the  royal  palace  "  (Kitto's  Jiible  History  of  thclloly  [.and,  book 
ii.  cli.  l,  note  L').  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  "  the  captain 
of  the  guard,"  Ge.  xl.  .%  to  whose  care  Pharaoh's  chief 
butler  and  baker  were  intrusted  when  they  were  "put 
in  ward,"  by  command  of  the  king,  wa.s  the  same  as 
Potiphar;  but  if  so,  his  office  must  have  been  some- 
thing equivalent  to  that  which  has  been  so  long  known 
in  this  country  as  lieutenant  or  constable  of  the  Tower 
of  London.  [B.  w.  s.j 

POTIPH'ERAH  [re  ^ir].  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  Hebrew  mode;  of  spelling 
this  word  from  that  of  Potiphar,  though  the  LXX. 
have  spelled  both  alike.  That  these  are  but  two  forms 
of  one  name  is  shown,  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  equiva- 
lent —  Pct-P-Rii  which  was  probably  pronounced  by 
the  Egyptians  Ptt-Pli  -fid.  The  name  signifies,  "be- 
longing to  or  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  sun"  —  a 
word,  as  .ll.osellini  remarks,  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (Monument!  Storici.i.  117,  11*). 
The  name  of  Potipherah  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  high  "priest  of  On,"  i.e.  Heliopolis,  for  the  sun 
was  chiefly  worshipped  in  that  city,  as  its  Grecian 
name  proves.  It  appears  from  the  monuments  that  it 
had  been  the  practice,  from  a  very  early  date,  to  name 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  after  the  local  gods  of  their 
native  cities.  Thus  the  Memphites,  speaking  generally. 
had  names  compounded  of  Phtha,  and  the  Thebans  of 
Aniim.  And  thus  Potipherah  was  high-  priest  or  prince 


POTSHERD 


POTTET: 


Hast  rcrn.  <'!i(ra<l<,  from  rirt.  to  srrup 

The  applications  of  it  in   Scripture  have  respect   somc- 


of  On,  "the  city  of  the  sun."  whose  daughter  Aseiiath 

was  given   by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  when  he  was  raised 

to  power,  Co.  xli.4.-.,.-.n;\lvi.a).     With  regard  to  the  office 

\\hich  Potipberah   held,  he  is  termed  the  fulicn    ;re>  of  :  xxvi.  i>:i.  sometimes  to  the  dryness.  iVxxii.  1'.,   and  con.-e 

On,   which  equally  signifies  /irim'i',  as  well  as  /inrat.     qnent  brittleness,  Is.  xlv.  i>. 

because    the    patriarchs    sustained    this   double    office,  j       POTTAGE.      A    dish  of  boiled   food  en:,  from   the 

The  word  I'nfifii  has  both  its  root  and  proper  significa-  '  root  TV  to   /mil  .    usually  made  of  common   materials. 

tion  in  the  Arabic  htilmita,  which  signifies  to  aj)pro«r/i,  '  such  as  1,-ntiles.  Co.  xxv.  -j'.i;  •_'  Ki.  h.  ::c. 

or  Inn-c  intiiiKi.fi •  r«r,.«  1<>;  hence  to  officiate  as  a  priest          POTTER    AND    PoTTKRY.      The    art   of  making 

before  Cod,   and   thus  to  have  intimate  access  to  the  j  \-essds  of  earthenware,  for  domestic  u-e.  and.  in  parti 

divine   presence:   and   by  means  of  the  sacrifices  which     eular.  of  turning  them  into  shape  on  a  wheel,  is  of  very 

he  offered,  the   priest   received   iitfnriH'ttinii    relative  to     remote    antiquity        In     K--\  pt    it    wa<    praci^ed    at    a 

what  was  to  take  place:  and  hence  another  acceptation 

of  the  word  ro/icn  was,  to  /<>,-<  I,  If ./,)•«/!<•>  futn, •>  crciifx, 

and  unfoltl  myxierlc.*;  thus  the   lip-;  of  the  priests  were 

said    to  /,j-<*i  i'1'i    I.-IHH'-II  i/'/i.   and    tln-v    wei-e   frequently 

the  interpreters  of  the  will  of  Cod   to  the  people.       TlllK 

Christ   is    both    "our    great    High-priest,"    as    well    as 
I'rincc  ..f  peace."      Me  governs  as   I'rimvand  Priest 


(o    the    uttermost,    all    \\ho    come    unto    Cod    h\     him. 
Thon-h   it   is  not    to    be   supposed    that     I'otiphei-ah    or 

the  Ky;vptian  prices  km  \>.  anvthing  of  a  revelation  period  probably  earlier  than  the  descent  of  the  children 
from  the  only  true  Cod.  who  had  rai^-d  Joseph  at  an  of  Israel  thither:  and  from  a  pa^sa^e  in  one  of  the 
important,  crisis  to  become  the  saviour  of  K-vpt.  it  is  l'.-;dn^.  it  appear-  toha\ebeen  one  of  the  servile  em- 
interesting  to  kno\\  the  pain<  \\hic-h  were  taken  in  th"  ploym-nN  in  \\hidi  they  had  to  take  part.  iv.  Ixxxi  >; 
education  and  promotion  of  the  priests  in  that  conntn  The  potters  of  K-ypt  are  understood  to  liave  been  M 

The      Umi,      A  I'l'llfiifoi/li/ll,       of    I -I!.'!,     N. 

StJviM  has  a  \erv  full  and    inten-t  iic_;  account. 

bv    M.    I'.aillet.   concerning   the    election   and 

functions    of    the    hinh-prie-t    of    Ainmon    at 

Thebes.      And   as    !ldiop..lis   was  one  of   the 

three  great  cities  of  K-vpt   when-  the  ],rie>tly  '-"~^ 

ofiice  attained  its  chief  power,  we  may  sup] wise  ' '•/»• 

that   the  function-^  of  I'otipherali  in  that   place 

wen-  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  his  colleague 

at    Thebes.        It     i-    still    more    interesting    to 

know    that     the     K-'vptian     monumc-nt>     and 

p.-q.vri    a'ioi-d    evidence  to   the    fact    that    the 

extreme  limit  of    life,    and  which    appeals   to 

have  been  proverbial  amount  the   Egyptians. 

\\as    reckoned    at     lln    years,    the   exact    a-e 

which   Joseph,  the   M.n -in-law  of    i'(  ,t  ipln  rah. 

attained   at    his  death,  (io   1   Ji!       'I'his  may  be 

traced    thronuh    a    course   of    four    centuries, 

from    the   time   of    liakeu  kolisoii,    hi.;h  priest 

of    Ammon,    \\hose    --tatue    in    the    Munich 

Museum  contains  an  inscription,  still  legible. 

to  that  effect,  down  to  the  reign  of    I'haraoh- 

Assa.  who  immediately  preceded  the  dyna-»y 

which  "knew  not  Joseph."  and  in  whose  time  the  ].atri-  j  numerous  class  in  the  more  fl<mrishing  periods  of   the 

arch  himself  died,    [n  an  Egyptian  hieratic  papyrus,  now     kingdom:   and  "all    the   processes  of  mixin-   the  day. 

in  the  P.iblioth;-qu.-  Imperial- at  i'aris,  bearing  a  moral     and  (.f   turning,    baking,   and   polishing  the   vases,  are. 

discourse  by  one  I'tah  hot].,  or  Apophis.  ap]>aivntly  the  ''  re|,resented  on  the  tombs  (.f  Thebes  and    I'.eni   Hassan" 

eldest  son  of  Pharaoh- Assa,  we  read  the  ('..llouin-  singti-  '  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  l-x-v,..  iii.  n;:0.      Many  articles  were  shaped 

lar  statement,  according  to  the  translation  of  M.Chabas:     by  the  hand  of  the  workman   v.ithout   the  application 

"  Verily  a  son  is  pleasing  unto  Cod.  who  pays  atten-     of  the  \\hed;  and  the  wheel  was  simply  a  circular  board 

tion    to  that   which  is  said    to  him   by  his   master,   who     placed  upon    an    upright   spindle,  ami   made  to  revolve 

does  what  is  right,  who  gives  heed  linto  his  ways.     So     rapidly  by  the  hand  of  the   potter  (or  by  some  one  for 

shalt  thou  have  thy  limbs  sound  and  the  king's  appro-     him1,  while  with  his  finders  he  pressed  more  or  less  upon 

bation   in   all  thin-s.      Thou   slialt  attain   one  lnm<lr<;l     the   lump  ..f  day.  and  so  shaped    it   as  he  wished.      In 

(*/(»/   ten   I/tin-*  of    life  in  the  king's  court,   among  the     Scripture  there  are  several  allusions  to  both  the  potter 


lv\].ti;in   Potter  at  work.     Description  .!<•  1'IVyi't.'. 


nobles  of  the  land."  [l:.  \v.  s.] 

POTSHERD,  a  piece  of  common   earthenware,    : 

called  in  the  original,  from   the  rough  dry  appearance 


and  his  fabrics,  chiefly  with  reference  to  their  fragile 
nature.  I's.  ii. !»:  Is.  xx\.  l !;  Jo.  xix.  il;  l/i.  iv.  -j;  and  once  to  the 
facility  with  which  he  could  turn  the  day  in  his  hands 


presented  by  the  kind  of  earthenware  common  in   the  ;  to  any  pattern  or  purpose  !><-'  miidit  please,  I- 


PoTTEI! 


;r>  i 


IT;  A  VET: 


The  only  allusions  to  the  potter  uiul  his  art  in  Scrip- 
ture which  occasion  any  difficulty  <>f  interpretation, 
are  those  contained  in  Je.  xviii.  xix.;  Zee.  xi.  1'2,  ]'•'>, 
viewed  in  connection  with  tlic  application  especially  of 
the  latter  passage  in  Mat.  x.xvii.  i>.  to  the  purchase  of  the 
I'OTTKI;' s  I-'IKLD,  near  Jerusalem.  \\ith  the  money  given 
to  ,ludas  for  the  betrayal  of  (  lirist.  'J'he  locality  in 
question  has  already  been  treated  of  under  Acn.- 

UAMA.      lUit  in  his  account  of  the  transaction  arising 

out  uf  the  returned  Krilie  of  Judas,  the  Evangelist 
;i]i|'lies  the  prophecy  of  Xcchariah  in  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar manner.  There  is  a  twofold  peculiarity:  first,  he 
a--erilies  the  prophecy  not  to  Zechariah  hut  to  .lereiniah. 
and  then  in  ([noting  the  words  he  departs  considerably 
from  the  original.  in  regard  to  the  first  point,  many 
have  sought  tn  get  over  the  difficulty  by  supposing, 
either  that  the  later  portion  of  /echariah.  including 
the  part  in  i|uestion.  was  the  production  uf  an  earlier  ! 
prophet,  probably  .lereiniah.  or  that  the  reference  i> 
not  really  to  the  passage  in  Xechariah.  but  to  some 
passage  in  the  writings  of  .lereiniah  no  longer  extant. 
Neither  of  these  suppositions,  however,  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory:  and  we  believe  the  rin'ht  explanation  is 
that  long  ago  suggested  by  Grotius,  which  proceeds  on 
the  idea  that  the  Evangelist  regarded  the  later  predic- 
tion of  Zechariah  as  a  mere  resumption  and  special  ap- 
plication of  the  earlier  one  in  .lereiniah.  and  that  lie 
coupled  it  with  the  name  of  the  earlier,  rather  than 
with  that  <>f  the  later  prophet,  chiefly  because  In- 
wished  the  Jews  of  hi-  own  day  to  consider  the  fearful 
threatening^  with  which  it  is  there  connected,  and  the 
danger  in  \\hich  they  stood  of  experiencing  the  judg- 
ments written.  Very  much  in  the  same  way  wo  have 
the  two  prophecies  of  Is.  xl.  :'.  and  .Mai.  iii.  1  thrown 
together  by  St.  Mark.  cli.  1.2,3;  also  in  Mat.  xxi.  4,  5, 
two  passages  in  different  prophecies.  Is.  Ixii.  n;  /Lv.  ; 
ix.  si;  and  in  Ko.  ix.  %'•'>  two  passages  of  the  same  pro- 
phet, Is.  viii.  14;  xxviii.  in.  •'  Matthew  might  indeed  (as 
Hengstenberg  says  in  his  C/n-l.tta/ni/;/.  on  the  passage  ! 
in  Zechariah)  have  cited  both  prophets.  But  such  ' 
prolixity  in  citation  i,-  entirely  contrary  to  the  ens-  ' 
torn  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
may  be  explained  by  a  twofold  reason.  They  pro-  j 
suppose  their  readers  to  pusses?,  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  Scripture;  and  then  the  human  instrument  was  kept 
far  behind  the  divine  Author,  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  who  .spake  in  all  the  prophets  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Very  frequently,  therefore,  the  human  author  is 
not  mentioned  at  all."  Tt  may  be  added,  that  the 
Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  as  one  book,  and  very  rarely  quoted  them  by 
the  name  of  the  individual  write  r. 

In  regard  to  the  other  point,  the  change*  made  by 
the  Evangelist  on  the  original,  they  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  occasionally  made  by  himself  and  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament — slight  alterations  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  ami  explanation.  In  Zechariah 
the  exact  rendering  is,  "if  ye  think  good,  trive  my 
price.  And  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  And  Jehovah  said  to  me.  Cast  it  to  the 
potter  [viz.  the  potter  as  known  in  prophecy,  from  Je. 
xviii.  and  xix.].  a  glorious  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of 
(or  on  the  part  of)  them.  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  and  cast  them  into  the  house  of  Jehovah  for 
the  potter."  In  the  Evangelist  it  stands  literally  thus, 
"  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of 
him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  valued  from  (i.e.  on 


the  part  of)  the  children  of  Israel,  and  gave  them  for 
the  potter's  field,  according  as  the  Lord  appointed  me.'' 
There  is  a  change  of  person:' in  the  prophet,  the  whole 
appears  as  a  transaction  between  the  Lord  and  the 
prophet,  who  personates  the  ideal  or  divine  Shepherd, 
so  meanly  rated  by  the  people:  in  the  Evangelist,  the 
people  themselves  are  represented  as  doin<_:  all  -because 
now  the  matter  was  passing  into  actual  history.  (See 
a  similar  change  at  Mat.  xi.  ]o:  xiii.  14.,  The  other 
changes  consist  in  giving  the  \\ords  of  the  prophet  a 
less  abrupt  ami  enigmatical  form  prex  nting  them  in  a 
sort  of  paraphrase.  lint  there  are  the  same  idea-  in 
both:  in  each,  the  Lord's  representative,  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  had  a  paltry  price  set  upon  him  by  the  people 
— then  the  transaction  was  gone  into  deliberately,  and 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  house  of 
the  Lord  — attain,  in  token  of  the  baseness  of  the  trans- 
action, and  of  the  Lfuilt  incurred  in  it,  the  money  was 
somehow  to  In-  given  to  the  potter-  and,  finally,  in 
ordering  the  affair  thus,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  to 
be  remarkably  seen.  The  expression  at  the  close  of 
the  Evangelist's  quotation  "  According  as  the  Lord 
appointed  me,"  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
commencing  expression  in  the  prophet.  "And  the  Lord 
said  unto  me."  And  it  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
gospel  narrative  that  the  Jewish  rulers  were  mere 
instruments — prosecuting  indeed  their  own  unhallowed 
aims  but  unconsciously  fulfilling,  at  the  same  time, 
the  predestined  purpose  of  Jehovah. 

POUND.     Xce  WKICHTS. 

FRAETORIUM.     Set  PALACE. 

PRAYER.  Nothing  proclaims  more  consistently 
and  universally  the  connection  between  man  and  his 
Maker  than  the  fact,  that  in  every  nation  men  have 
felt  their  dependence  on  a  hiu'her  Being,  and  have  sought 
his  assistance  in  prayer.  liven  the  heathen,  who  call 
upon  a  god  that  cannot  save,  show  thereby  their  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  have  necessities  which  they 
cannot  satisfy,  and  that  they  believe  thei'e  is  some  One 
wlio  can  supply  their  needs,  !„  xvi.  12;  xlv.  a'i;  xliv.  17;  l  Ki. 
xviii.  L>II.  The  Scriptures  tacitly  assume  that  prayer  was 
ottered  to  God  from  the  be^innim;-  of  the  world:  nor  can 
\\  e  conceive  otherwise.  There  were  sacrifices  from  the 
time  of  Abel,  and  when-  there  \\ore  sacrifice-  then 
must  also  have  been  sacrificial  prayers.  And  although 
we  do  not  read  that  men  began  "  to  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  until  after  Setli  was  born,  we  are  for- 
bidden by  all  commentators  to  connect  this  statement 
with  the  origin  of  prayer.  We  may  therefore  conceive 
that  (rod  put  into  man  at  his  creation  the  instincts  of 
dependence,  of  confidence,  and  of  prayer,  and  that  pro- 
bably no  positive  ordinance  \\a.-  needed  to  induce  men 
to  cry  unto  the  Lord. 

I.  It  is  in  the  time  of  Abraham  that  prayer  first 
comes  distinctly  into  notice.  His  devout  faith  in  God 
prompted  him  to  build  an  altar  wherever  he  remained, 
and  to  call  upon  God.  ITe  was  doubtless  a  priest  within 
his  own  family  and  household,  and  they  participated  in 
his  services  and  obtained  the  benefit  of  his  intercessions. 
From  his  day  onward  we  find  numerous  instances  of 
men  of  prayer  in  the  P>ible.  The  Mosaic  law  gives  no 
directions  about  praying — a  remarkable  fact,  exactly 
conformable  to  the  purpose  of  that  law — teaching  us 
that  prayer  is  one  of  those  privileges  or  duties  to  which 
man'-  own  nature  has  prompted  him  from  primeval 
times.  As  the  altar  appears  to  have  been  considered 
the  special  place  for  prayer  in  the  patriarchal  age.  so 


PRAYEIl 


FUAYEi; 


was  the  tabernacle  under  the  Mosaic  covenant,  i  sa.  i.  in, 
until  the  temple  was  built,  which  was  called  "  the 
house  of  prayer,"  Is.  Ivi.  7.  From  the  time  of  the  dedi-  | 
cation  of  Solomon's  temple  the  Jews  appear  to  have 
gone  there  to  pray,  and  to  have  turned  their  faces 
towards  it,  if  too  far  otf,  <>r  otherwise  j prevented  from 
going  there:  and  this  custom  not  only  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  but  also  remains  amon-  the  Jew-  up 
to  the  ] present  time.  For  instances  of  the  custom  see  ; 
1  Ki.  viii.  :jn;  -2  Ki.  xix.:  'J  < 'h.  vii.  1-1.  !.:»:  ."l.mali  ii.  4: 
Zee.  vii.  -2:  viii.  "Jl:  Lu.  ii.  '•'>!:  xviii.  1":  Ac.  \.\ii.  17. 
What,  then,  was  the  feelin-  whicli  made  men  suppose 
that  the  altar,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  temple  were 
places  where  prayer  would  be  .specially  eti'ectual  '  Jt 
was  partly  founded  on  the  fact  that  these  outward 
symbols  helped  them  to  realize  the  existence  oi  Cod. 
and  thereby  gave  substance  to  their  faith:  but  over  and 
above  this  must  base  been  the  thought,  ni'.iv  nr  le-- 
distinctly  understood,  that  a  .-infal  man  might  not 
approach  the  holy  presence  -I  his  Maker  and  Kulcr 
without  some  sacrifice  or  propitiation  on  which  his  con- 
tideiiee  ini-ii'  IP.-  ba-efl.  A  -imilar  -•ntimclit  ha-  al-«> 
been  remarked  amonir  h>-ath>  n  nation-,  and  it  l-  one  ol 
the  many  proofs  that  man  i-  a  [alien  being,  and  that 
he  needs  a  Saviour  to  restore  him  to  his  1<>H'_  1<>-1  posi- 
tion in  I  iod's  regard. 

On  examinin_r  tlie  character  of  the  pra\  cr.-  im-nti.  ,netl 
in  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  be  remarked  that  they 
were  principally  offered  up  for  temporal  objects.  Hut 
this  again  is  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  tin  hi- 
t.orical  Ipooks  of  the  .Jc\vi.-h  Scriptures  were  written  by 
divine  inspiration,  liecause  the  Mosaic  covenant  pledged 
God  to  confer  temporal  benefits  on  bis  people  when  they 
called  upon  him.  Neverthele-.-,  in  order  that  we  should 
not  be  misled  into  supposing  that  all  uhich  tlie  .leus 
sought  for  was  i  ither  forgiveness  of  .-in  or  the  attain- 
ment of  some  outw ard  ble.->ing.  Cod  graciously  ordei-ed 
that  the  I'salms  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Old 
Testament:  and  in  tliem  we  see  that  tliere  \\  as  the  ,-ame 
yearning  after  Cod,  the  same  striving  against  -in.  the 
same  earnestness  in  crying  for  help  against  temptation, 
among  the  godlv  in  tin  p.-e  da\>  a.-  there  i-  now. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  number  nt  tlie  i  ild 
'J'estament  jiravcrs  are  intei'CC&soi'j/.  Thus  \\  e  hav>' 
Abraham  interceilinu'  fi  pi-  Lot.  Moses  for  the  people  of 

Israel,  Nu.  xi.  2;  xxi.  7;  Do.  ix.  2iJ:  Samuel  for  the  people  alld 
for  Saul,  I  Sa.  vii.  5;  xii.  1», 2:i;  I)avid  fiprhi>  nation,  in  the 
I'salms;  the  man  of  (iod  for  Jeroboam,  i  Ki.  xiii  ii;  Flisha 
for  the  dead  child.  2  Ki  iv.  :;:;;  I-aiah  for  the  people  of 
.(udah  and  for  Hezekiah,  2  Ki.  xix.  4;  2  Ch.  xxxii.  20;  see  also 
Nc.  i. <;•,  Jo.  xxxvii.  :i:xlii.  1;.7<>1)  xlii.  \  The  most  singular  thin-' 
is,  that  the  intercessors  in  most  of  these  ease-  are  either 
prophets  or  priests.  Special  value  was  undoubtedly 
set  upon  the  intercession  of  these  holy  men:  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  intercessory  prayer  was  confined  to 
them,  for  the  whole  nation  was  to  lie  •'  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  '  Kx.  xix.  u,  ami  a  ueneral  direction  is  given  to 
the  people  to  '•  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem," 
Ps.  cxxii.  o.  Tlie  priests  and  prophets  felt  their  responsi- 
bilities strongly,  and  it  would  have  been  a  sin  for  them 
to  leave  off  praying  for  the  people;  but  all  who  served 
God  faithfully  had  a  consciousness  that  he  would  hear 
their  prayers,  whether  they  prayed  for  themselves  or  for 

others,   sec  Job  xxxiii.  20;  xxii.  27;  Pr.  xv.  >,  2'J;  Ju.  ix.  31. 

With  regard  to  times  of  pnii/<r.  we  may  gather  that 
the  Jews  were  taught  to  pray  three  times  a  day,  at 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  Fs.  lv.  i?;  Da.  vi.  10.  David 


speaks  of  praying  in  an  acceptable  tun(,  Ps.  ixix.  13,  an 
idea  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament.  Jt 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  time 
of  receiving  one  favour  was  the  most  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  asking  another,  and  a  man  would  plead  (iod's 
previous  kindness  in  order  to  obtain  moiv.  Tliere  are 
seven  prayers  written  out  at  full  length  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  they  all  are  illustrations  of  this  point. 
David,  2S;i.  vii.  iv2'j.  Solomon,  uch.  vi.,  Hezckiah.  -JKi.xix., 
Jeremiah,  eh.  xxxii.  Hi,  1  »aniel,  ch.  ix.  3  and  Nchemiah. 
di.  i  ix.,  plead  Ood's  previous  mercies,  his  faithfulness 
in  fulfilling  his  promises,  the  greatness  of  his  attributes, 
and  tin-  glorious  power  which  he  has  manifested  in  the 
redemption  of  Jsrael.  and  on  these  pleas  they  ground 
their  further  appeal-.  They  appear  also  usually  to 
have  accompanied  their  prayer-  with  confession  of  sins. 
1  1.  We  n. PW  pas-  to  the  .\</r  '/'« ftdim  nt.  and  here  we 
meet  with  -ynauogues  for  the  lirst  time,  as  established 
places  torthe  public  worship  of  God  and  for  reading 
his  word  i,.-"  SY.v\<;ni.;i  KI.  The  leaders  in  religion, 
the  prie-t-.  and  -orib.s  and  1 'harisees,  \\ere  no  longer 
the  earne-t.  faithful  sen  ants  of  ( iod  that  they  had  been., 

M:it.  vi.  .I;  XXiii    II         Jesll-  *  'llll-t    \\ellt     alllollg     tile    po"plc 

doing  g 1.  In  aim-  diseases,  and  be.-tovMiiu  tWuivciiess 

nt'  -in.-:  and  the  \.T\  fact  that  he  exercised  divine  power 
caused  the  people  to  w..r-liip  him,  and  t.'  be.-eech  him 
iii  term-  -uited  onlv  t,.  a  divine  lieing.  His  ili-ciples 
prav  him  to  save  them  from  a  -torm  from  which  no 
mortal  power  could  deliver  tin  m:  tin-  ( r  leper  be- 
seeches him  to  cure  a  disease  from  uhich  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Ood  alone  could  relieve  the  sufferer.  Thus 
the  wav  wa-  prepared  for  tin-  important  announcement 
made  bv  our  Lord  towards  the  close  of  his  ministry, 
that  prayer  should  be  oll'ered  in  his  name  to  Cod,  in 
order  to  insure  an  answer.  .In  xiv.  Hi,  14;  xv.  7.  Hence- 
forward Je-u-  Christ  became  t"  the  Christian  what  the 
temple  was  to  the  Jew.  He  was  the  embodiment  of 
(iod.  givinir  a  definite  object  thereby  tor  the  faith  of 
the  suppliant  to  rest  upon.  He  was  also  the  propitia- 
tiini  for  the  sin-  of  the  \\.,rld.  and  through  his  blood  all 
thai  believe  in  him  have  access  to  the  Father,  and  they 
mav  have  hoMiu  --  to  approach  the  throne  of  -race  in 
every  time  of  need.  The  Israelite  appealed  to  the 
national  i|.-liwTance  ,,iit  of  the  hoii-e  of  bondage,  the 
Christian  appeals  to  the  work  of  red.  mption  finished 
.PII  the  cross.  Chri-t  is  the  elder  Jimther,  and  the 
younger  lpranch<--  of  the  family  have  the  ri-jht  of  offer- 
ing up  thp-ir  (petitions  in  his  name,  and  identifying  them- 
-elves  with  him.  because  he  identified  himself  with  them 
upon  til.'  cross.  Hut  over  and  above  tin-,  if  would 
appear  that  Jesus  Christ  takes  the  position,  which  the 
(priests  and  prophets  had  in  the  OM  Testament,  of  being 
an  intercessor.  lie  appears  to  have  pleaded  for  the 
Jewish  (people  before  he  entered  the  world,  and  in  the 
(.arable  of  the  barren  l^u  tree  he  introduces  himself  as 
interceding;  for  them  still;  since  his  ascension  into 
heaven  he  appears  in  (iod's  (presence  "for  us;'1  and  as 
when  he  was  in  the  flesh  he  prayed  for  his  disciples, 
and  for  all  who  should  believe  through  their  agency,  so 
now  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints,  until  their 
time  upon  earth  is  finished  and  the  sons  of  Cod  shall 
be  manifested  in  glory.  Thus  his  present  work  is  not 
only  to  indorse  the  prayers  of  his  people  and  to  qualify 
them  for  acceptance  with  God,  but  also  to  interest  him- 
self directly  in  their  behalf,  and  to  claim  for  them  those 

;  blessings  which  will  redound    to  their  benefit  and  to 

I  God's  glory  (sec  INTERCESSION). 
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Although  tin:  Christian  practice  of  prayer  is  in  ad- 
vance df  the  Jewish  views  on  the  subject,  yet  it  is  so 
not  in  th'.;  way  "f  innovation,  but  of  filling  up  what 
was  lucking;  the  -•••mral  principles  are  tin:  saint:. 
Greater  prominence  is  given  to  spiritual  than  to  tem- 
poral wants,  as  is  becoming  to  the  belter  covenant,  ami 
tlie  tiflil  c,f  intercessory  prayer  is  largely  extended  he- 
cause  the.  truth  of  lite  brotherliooii  of  all  men  is  set 
forth.  six.- Mat.  v.  i!;  ix.  :JN;  i  Ti.  ii.  •_',  -;  i  o,  iv  r;;  i>i.i.  iv.(i;Ja.  v.  1 1. 
The  spiriti'ality  and  fatherhood  of  (Jod  are  also  more 
dearly  established,  and  >et  forth  as  guiding  principles 
in  prayer,  Mat.  vi.  ii;  1  Co.  xiv  1".;  Jn.  iv  lil.  And  our  Lord's 
o\\n  lif"  set  an  example  of  constant,  long  continued, 
earnest  <tr\\  in-'  in  prayer,  which  stimulated  the  zeal  of 
his  followers  to  imitate  him  in  this  respect,  and  to 
"pray  without  ceasing.'" 

III.  \Ve  find  several  rules  for  /mii/cr  in  tin;  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  deserve  careful  attention,  lie- 
cause  it  is  by  neglecting  these  rules  that  men  render  it 
impossible  for  (Jod  to  answer  their  prayers.  If  ;l  man 
secretly  is  set  upon  iniquity  the  Lord  will  not  hear  him, 
Ps.lxvi.  lS;l'r.xv.2);xxviii.9;Ja.iv.3;Is.i.ir,;  if  he  deliberately 
disobeys  one  of  (Jod's  commands.  Lsa.viii.lS;  if  he  is 
proud  and  independent,  Jobxxxv.  12,l:i;Lu.  xviii.20;  if  he  is 
a  hypocrite,  Job  xxvii.  y;  if  he  doubts,  wavers,  and  is 
double-minded,  ,Ja.  i.  (i;  Jo.  xxix.  l;;;Mar.  xi. -l;>Iat,.  xxi.-«;  if  he 
taints  instead  of  perse  \  'ei-ing,  Lu.  xviil.  l;  if  he  nourishes 
enmity  in  his  heart,  Mar.  xi.  25;  if  he  is  an  idolater  in 
secret,  Kze.  xiv.  3;  he  must  not  expect  an  answer  from 
(Jod.  (Jod  answers  those  that  obey  him,  and  that  ask 
according  to  his  will,  i.iu.  ni.  -JL';  \.  n,  i;,;.ja.  \  i<;  And  those 
that  walk  in  the  Spirit  are  helped  by  (Jod's  Holy  Spirit 
to  pray  as  they  < night  to  do,  it,,  v;ii.  -2t\. 

The  jioxtiirt  'if  t!u  /i,,,/,/  in  prayer  is  left  undecided 
in  Scripture.  lioth  standing  and  kneeling  are  men- 
tioned, and  our  Lord  himself  adopted  both  postures. 

So  also  the  question  about  fnmix  r,f  /,ni//cr  is  not  dis- 
tinctly settled.  liy  giving  his  disei[iles  a  form  of  praver, 
Christ  implied  that  there  are  times  when  these  are  use- 
ful; but  he,  never  meant  that  the  free  utterance  of  the 
soul's  wants  should  be  entirely  limited  by  formal  ser- 
vices. 

I  V.  It  remains  only  to  consider  certain  /Jn/,,.-.;,/,/, ira/ 
<>/>jcct;»,ix  t'>  /»•<!//()•  which  have  from  time  to  time  given 
rise  to  the  old  question,  "  What  profit  should  we  have 
if  we  pray  unto  him?"  Job  xxi.  ir,. 

Some  persons,  denying  the  personal  nature  of  God, 
declare  that  it  is  in  vain  that  we  prav.  for  there  is  no 
(Jod  to  hear  our  prayers.  These  objectors  set  them- 
selves against  the  common  consciousness  of  all  man- 
kind; and  we  dismiss  them  with  the  question,  He  that 
made  the  ear.  .-hall  he  not  hear? 

Others  allow  that  (Jod  is  able  to  hear,  but  they  see 
no  use  in  prayers,  for  (Jod  is  far  too  high,  and  his  coun- 
sels far  too  firmly  established,  to  be  ever  moved  by  our 
poor  petitions.  There  is  a  prima  facie  objection  to  this 
argument.  For  why  has  (Jod  put  in  us  the  strong  in- 
stinct to  pray  to  him,  if,  after  all,  he  intends  to  baulk 
it,  and  if.  with  all  our  faith  and  earnestness,  we  cannot 
change  the  order  of  his  providence!  Ik-sides,  we  know- 
so  little  abcnt  the  way  in  \\hich  (Jod  acts,  that  it  is 
absurd  for  us  to  prescribe  certain  limitations  to  him  in 
his  modes  of  action.  Jt  is  true  that  God  chanireth  not; 
it  is  true  also  that  he  heareth  prayer.  Each  of  these 
statements  is  inexplicable  to  us,  and  how  to  reconcile 
them  we  know  not.  The  most  reasonable  method  of 
expressing  the  doctrine  of  prayer  is  to  say  that  it  is  not 


a  i-ati.ic  of  God's  actions,  but  a  cmidttimt  on  which  he 
acts.  It  is  a  distinct  duty  of  the  creature,  looked  for 
and  waited  for  by  God  bgforo  he  proceeds  to  grant 
the  request.  He  as  readily  foresees  the  prayer  as  the 
need  of  the  thing  p rayed  for;  and  the  one  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  condition  on  which  the  other  is  granted. 
! 'ra\er  is  thus  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  appointed  agency 
for  carrying  out  the  will  of  God.  suu  for  instance  Mat.  xxiv.;j(i 
It  is  not  at  all  intended  to  supersede  work,  \  .  iv.  ii,  be- 
cause praying  and  working  are  supplementary  to  each 
other.  It  implies  on  man's  part  a  feeling  of  need  and 
of  weakn.-ss,  and  of  God's  personal  existence,  omni- 
presence, and  sympathy:  on  God's  part,  his  sovereignty 
over  man.  his  fatherhood,  and  his  providential  rule. 

It  lias  been  suggested  by  some  thinkers,  su  -h  as 
Sehleicrmacher,  that  the  effect  of  prayer  is  purely  sub- 
jective, and  that  its  only  result  is  to  produce  a  stronger 
feeling  of  dependence  in  the  suppliant,  to  humble  him. 
and  to  make  him  submissive  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
true  that  prayer  dues  exercise  a  subjective  inrnnnc.-, 
and  this  is  doubtless  //,//•/  of  the  work  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  do:  but  it  is  not  all.  Why  should  <;,„] 
encourage  us  to  pray  for  our  daily  bread  if  it  is  not  to 
lie  given  in  answer  to  our  prayers!  Does  not  he  that 
gives  spiritual  things  give  temporal  things  also  !  I  snot 
ci-cfi/f/iii/y  sanctified  by  the  word  of  (Jod  and  by  prayer! 
lint  an  unanswerable  objection  to  Schleit -nnacher's 
theory  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  i,if<  rnxxorii 
/•I-H//II'  for  the  bodily  and  spiritual  welfare  of  others  is 
urged  most  strongly  by  example  and  precept  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  It  would  In:  the  merest  mockery 
to  pretend  to  pray  for  others  if  the  only  t-lft  ct  was  to 
1  be  in  ourselves.  It  is  dishonouring  (Jod  to  suppose  him 
capable  of  conniving  at  this  mockery  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  his  holy  word.  A  man  of  prayer  has  his  faith 
strengthened  by  his  prayers.  Why!  liecause  he  sees 
that  they  have  been  answered.  .He  becomes  more 
humbled.  Why!  liecause  he  sees  that  though  God 
is  so  high,  he  humbleth  himself  to  behold  the  things 
that  are  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  hears  the  cry  of  all 
that  call  upon  him  faithfully.  In  a  word,  the  practice 
of  prayer  will  furnish  ready  answers  to  all  objections 
a-ainst  the  theory  of  prayer.  |  u  i;  ,;  ] 

PREPARATION,   DAY  OF  THE.     See   under 
PASSOVER. 

PRIEST   [pis  (cohort,  lepd's,   sacerdos—the  latter 
derived  from  .s«mw,  in  the  sense  of  devoting  to  the  gods]. 
Our   inquiry  here  must   be  divided   into   two  parts 
the  first  having  respect  to  the   PRIESTHOOD  generally, 
and  the  second  to  the  HH;H-PRIEST. 

I.    THE    PRIESTHOOD    CEXERAI.LY. 

Our  English  word  ///•/<>:/,  like  the  German  Fi-!< *t<_r. 
is  only  tilt;  misshapen  /.nx/ii/tcr.  The  ancient  Gothic 
name  for  priest  with  L'lphilas  is  H.-tijinlx,  from  d'l'f//, 
(Jod:  signifying,  therefore,  one  who  is  occupied  with 
God's  things,  fn  Sanscrit  the  priest  is  called,  amongst 
other  terms,  ptirodhas,  purohita—i.e.  one  that  presides; 
and  f/nxJitr! — i.e.  the  worshipper.  Our  word  priest 
would  come  nearer  the  original  idea,  if  derived  from 
•jrpoi'ffTififM,  or  TrpoiffTa.fAa.i,  to  jtreside.  It  would  then 
correspond  with  Aristotle's  dehiiition  of  a  priest— TWI> 
Trpos  TOL'S  ^foil's  Ki'pios,  presiding  over  things  relating  to 
the  gods  'SOL-  Arist.  i',,i.  Hi.  14);  and  with  the  very  similar 
one  in  He.  v.  1,  "Every  high-priest  from  among  men 
is  instituted  011  the  behalf  of  men,  with  respect  to  their 
concerns  with  God  (rcnrpos  rbv  Qebv),  that  he  mav  pre- 
sent both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins."  It  would  then 
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adequately  represent  the  iepefis  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
saccrdus  (a  stirris  faciiutdit)  of  the  Latins  (KiUo'-s  Cyclu- 
predia,  vol.  ii.  p.  SID).  We  shall  presently  come  to  notice 
the  Hebrew  term,  and  its  most  probable  etymology. 

1.  Tlte  priesthood  as  to  ita  cxxuttiul  idea. — This  may 
be  called  mediation;  hence  the  fact  that  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  mediator  and  priest  are  considered  to  be 
synonymous.  Yet  by  this  the  specific  object  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  contradistinction  to  the  two  other  theocratical 
offices  of  prophet  and  king,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
expressed.  The  prophet  is  also  a  mediator  between  ( Jod 
and  man,  since  he  XJMU/CX  to  the  latter  in  the  name  of  the 
former;  whilst  the  king  is  the  mediator  of  the  judicial 
and  executive  power  of  God  among  his  people,  ni-tunj 
in  the  name  of  .Ichoyah.  The  priest  also  was  clothed 
with  representative  power.  lie.  xviii  :,;  but  this  power 
was  mainly  directed  to  represent  the  profile  as  a  holy 
people  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and  to  prepare  a 
way  by  which  they  themselves  mi  Jit  approach  Cod. 

Israel  was  the  full-grown  fumi/i/  of  God.  and  the 
domestic  priesthood  wa-  to  become  a  nation  of  prie.-ts. 
a  royal  priesthood.  KX  \i\  3-0;  Iv.  vii.  ii;  N'u.  \\i.  :;.  P>ut 
that  Israel  was  cho-eii  to  l,e  the  royal  prie.-thood  \\ith 
respect  to  other  nations,  likt  many  other  things  was  only 
expressed  in  idea,  and  not  actually  realized  in  fact, 
l.-rae]  was  incapacitated  by  its  natural  sinfulness.  and 
by  it-  incessant  transgressions  of  the  very  law  through 
the  fulfilment  of  which  it  \\as  to  be  sanctified,  to  pene- 
trate into  the  immediate  presence  of  Cod.  Kx.  six.  21. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  nation  having  individual 
ivpiv.-eiitative-  to  mediate  between  ih'  in  and  .1.  hovah. 
As  a  ,-eparate  element  the  priesthood  ivpre.-eiitt  d  the 
nation  as  yet  unfit  to  approach  ( !ud.  The  people 
ottered  their  ^ift-  to  (iod  b\  mean.-  of  a  separated  class 
from  among  themselves,  and  in  connection  with  the 
propitiatory  sacrifices  this  \\a>  calculated  to  keep  alive 
tin  consciousness  of  their  e-trahuoinent  from  Cod. 
Tlie  very  place  assigned  to  the  priests  in  the  camp  was 
expressive  of  this  idea,  that  they  kt'ep  "  the  charge  of 
the  -ancillary  for  the  charge  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
Nn.  iii.  :;-. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  prie.-thood  was  expiv--ed  by 
their  being  excluded  from  the  Mo.-t  Holy  place.  Only 
the  high-priest,  in  whom  the  idea  of  thi.-  Upical  institu- 
tion concentrated,  could  penetrate  thither:  and  he  only 
as  the  type  of  the  future  mediator  who  was  absolutely 
to  lead  us  into  the  .Mo.-t  Holy  of  the  world  of  spirit*. 
Because  the  priests  were  not  altogether  removed  from 
the  sins  of  the  people,  even  the  chief  prie-t  had  access 
only  once  a  year  to  the  Most  II oh.  and  that  just  on 
the  day  \\hen  the  entire  guilt  of  the  nation  was  to  be 
atoned  for.  He  had  on  that  occa.-ion  to  cont'e--  his 
own  sin,  and  brin^  a  sin-offering:  to  lay  aside  his 
magnificent  robes  of  office.,  and  to  officiate  in  a  plain 
linen  garment.  Moreover,  when  he  entered  the  dark 
narrow  space  of  the  Most  Holy,  the  cloud  of  incense 
was  to  cover  the  mercy-seat  "that  he  die  not,"  Lu.  xvi.Ki. 

The  idea  of  mediation  between  God  and  the  people 
is  expressed  by  the  priest  presenting  the  atonement  for 
the  congregation,  and  the  gifts  of  a  reconciled  people, 
Ji;?,  Lo.  xxi.  7;  Nu.  xvi.  5;  xvii.  :",.  Again,  he  brings  back 
from  God's  presence  the  blessing  of  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  1,0.  ix.  27,  ic.;  Nu.  vi.  -i-i-^i.  This  calling  of  the  priest 
as  representative  mediator  of  the  people  is  intimated 
in  the  term  priest,  jrn:  (colim],  from  *n|,  taking  the 
word  in  its  most  probable  signification.  The  root  ]n: 
seems  connected  with  ?i2,  as  7H3  with  TG,  and  nrro  with 
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"TO.  signifying  either  to  present  one's  self,  or  to  present 
something  or  some  one  else.  A  priest  would  therefore 
lie  one'  who  presents  himself  as  the  representative  of 
another.  The  term  C^rtD  (rohuiiiiii}  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  also  used  of  the  pagan  priests,  u'c.  xli.  i.v. 
i  sa.  v.  ;,;  but  in  some  places  the  expression  of  iT"VD2 
(chcmarim)  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  idolatrous  priests, 
which  in  Syriac  signifies  priests  in  general. 

Considerable  perplexity  has  been  caused  by  the  term 
fnhaniiii,  priests,  being  applied  to  David's  sons,  2  sa 
viii.  i-,  and  this  immediately  after  the  name  \\as  applied 
to  the  sons  of  Aaron  in  its  ordinary  acceptation.  lUit 
the  Old  Testament  itself  gives  an  explanation,  when. 
1  Ki.  iv.  5,  ''the  king's  friend"  is  added  to  the  term 
I'll/mi;  and  1  1,'h.  xviii.  substitutes  the  meaning  that 
tin 'i  ('•(/•(  jii'.<t  ill  tin  kiii'j'x  li'Hi'1 :  or,  after  our  version, 
"chief  about  the  king."  \\  e  have  therefore  not  to 
think  of  court  chaplains  or  palace-priests,  who  were  a 
kind  of  spiritual  council:  nor  yet  that  I  >avid  \  iolated 
the  divine  order  respecting  the  seed  of  Aaron;  but 
such  as  were  nearest  the  king's  pel-son,  and  who,  it 
\vould  seem,  were  chosen  from  the  roval  house  to  /n-i  .<i  nt 
others  to  the  royal  majesty.  Clovers  reports  the  same 
custom  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Pho-nician>  U',i- 

rh'.iii/..  i.  p   ,11s). 

•J.  Tin  /<(/•.<«; /.<  i/i'/l/i/i  In  tin  iir'n. <tlii  njh'i'f — who  were 
these  f — There  was  a  priesthood  before  Moses,  which 
originated  in  the  natural  cr:i\  ing  of  mankind  for  the 
intervention  of  some  one  who  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  Coil  than  themselves,  one  who  might  offer  up  their 
vows,  their  pra\ers,  their  gifts.  In  the  patriarchal  age 
the  head  of  t!ie  family  performed  the  priestly  functions. 
Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  perform  priestly  acts,  and 
"draw  near"  to  the  Lord,  Gc. xii.  8;  xviii. i";  xxvi. •_':.;  x. \.xiii.  2»: 
.lob  also.  ch.  i.  5.  Then  the  prince  of  a  people,  as  was 
the  cast:  with  Melchi/.edek  and  Jethro,  united  in  his 
person  the  civil  with  the  spiritual  headship,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Arab  :<lniL'Ii  does  to  Ibis  hour.  The  prie.-ts 
mentioned  in  Kx.  xix.  1'i.  "J  ! :  xxiv.  11,  may  have  been 
the  first-bom,  or  the  nobles  of  the  people.  The  one 
hundred  and  tilty  princes  that  rose  up,  Nu.  x\i.L',  especi- 
ally those  of  the  tribe  of  Itctihili,  resisted  being  drivi  11 

ti-niii  positions  as  prie-ts,  \\hich  till  lately  they  had 
enjoyed.  I  Y,nt  ue  know  that  the  iirst  born  wire  .-peci- 
ally  claimed  b\-  ( Iod  for  his  M  i-\  ice  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus. 

Tin  tribe  of  I,evi  was,  however,  taken  as  a  substitute 
for  the  first-born,  KX.  \ix  5,  (i;  Nu.  iii.  12,  viii.  14;  and  this 
choice  was  not  based  upon  any  right  or  privilege  \\hat- 
ever.  As  Israel  was  chosen  by  divine  lucres  from 
among  other  nations,  so  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  among 
other  tribe.-.  As  in  the  whole  constitution  nothing  \\as 
left  to  human  choice,  but  was  divinely  ordained,  so  the 
appointment  of  the  priestly  line  could  only  be  a  free 
act  of  divine,  grace.  Only  those  can  approach  Cod, 
and  represent  the  people,  who  are  called  by  God,  and 
sanctified  by  him.  Nu.  xvi.  7;  IIu.  \.  i.  These  representa- 
tives were  to  be  chosen  "out  of  the  midst  of  the  sons 
of  Israel,"  for  they  were  to  be  in  close  connection  with 
the  people  whom  they  were  to  represent;  still  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  chosen  by  God  for  the  priesthood.  No 
human  interest  or  favour  was  to  prevail  in  so  sacred  a 
calling,  K.x.  xxviii.  i;  i  Sa.  ii.  -_'\  They  receive  the  office 
as  an  act  of  favour,  Xu.  xviii.  -.  And  this  act  of  divine 
election  precedes  the  great  x.eal  for  Jehovah,  after  the 
idolatry  of  the  golden  calf,  by  which  the  tribe  dis- 
tinguished itself,  whence  the  Pentateuch  speaks  of  the 
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priests  as  "thesonsof  Aaron."     This  choice  of  Aaron's 

housu  was  renewed  during  the  rebellion  of  Korah, 
Nu.  xvi.,  ami  re -established  by  the  marvellous  budding 
of  Aaron's  rod.  The  sign  then  given,  indeed,  showed 
that  Aaron's  rod  had  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  tlie 
oilier  rods;  hut  that  all  depended  upon  the  marvellous 
[tower  of  the  '_rraco  of  Cod  which  replenished  him  in 
his  olliee.  The  call,  however,  thenceforth  was  fixed  in 
the  lineage  of  Aaron,  and  there  is  nothing  of  personal 
distinction,  hut  simple  hereditary  claims,  hy  which  the 
priesthood  is  regulated. 

o.  The  qualifications  for  tin-  /;/vV.s//«W  naturally  form 
our  next  subject  of  consideration,  and  the  rcijiilatimig 
by  which  they  were  hound.  The  j priesthood  uas  ac- 
cessible generally  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  hut  to  obtain 
it  they  had  to  satisfy  certain  claims  as  to  bodily  quali- 
fication and  mode  of  life.  As  regards  the  requirements 
in  a  corporeal  point  of  view,  we  have  them  enumerated, 
Le.  xxi.  10-24.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  priest  being 
designed  to  convey  the  impression  of  purity  and  per- 
fection, all  notorious  bodily  defects  disqualified  for  the 
office.  According-  to  .Mishna  Beeheroth  (vii.  i),  the 
defects  named  in  the  case  of  the  candidate  for  priest- 
hood are  the  same  which  disqualify  the  first-horn  of 
cattle  to  be  offered  to  God;  and  the  defects  of  the  latter 
very  nearly,  indeed,  coincide  with  those  specified  in  the 
former  (compare  Le.  xxi.  10- -.'4  with  xxii.  22,  &c.)  The  follow- 
ing defects  exclude  from  the  priesthood:  blindness; 
lameness;  the  CVTt  (Inirunrt,  the  flat-nosed  according  to 
many  old  authorities,  but  perhaps  more  correctly,  every 
one  that  has  suffered  from  any  disfigurement  of  the 
face;  the  ?nip  (*<irua),  he  whose  members  anyhow  sur- 
pass the  normal  condition.  The  Vulgate  more  specifi- 
cally, rcl  i/randi  re!  t»rtt>  IHIXU.  Again,  any  one  who 
has  sustained  a  fracture  in  hand  or  foot;  "the  crook- 
backt ;"  the  emaciated,  or  he  that  hath  a  blemish  in 
his  eyes,  or  that  suffers  from  scurvy  or  scab.  The 
Alishna  Becheroth  (cap.  vii.)  adds  a  considerable  number 
— one  hundred  and  forty-two  are  specified — of  bodily 

defects  to  the  above  (sec  Collier's  Triestei'thum  in  Hcr/ugs 
Encyklopaedie,  vol.  xii.  170). 

Infirmities  which  ensued  in  after-life  disqualified 
from  active  service,  of  which  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  13,  10) 
gives  an  example.  But  infirm  priests  were  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  offerings  which  were  given  for  the 
support  of  the  priesthood,  Le.  xxi.  22.  According  to 
Josephus  (Bel.  Jud.  v.  5,  7)  such  native  priests  as  were 
excluded  from  active  service  (Sia  -n-fjpwaiv)  were  still 
within  the  partition  which  separated  the  court  of  the 
priests  from  that  of  the  people.  They  received  their 
portions,  were  used  for  secondary  services,  hut  only 
wore  the  ordinary  garments. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  not  all  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  even  if  they  stood  the  examination,  and  were 
legally  qualified,  entered  practically  upon  the  service. 
Thus  Benaiah  was  in  military  service,  2  Sa.  viii.  ]>:  xx.  2:); 
1  Ki.  ii.  2:j;  and  yet  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest,  1  Ch.  xxvii.  5. 

In  respect  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  priest,  the  fol- 
lowing prescriptions  are  laid  down  in  Le.  xxi.  1-9.  The 
ordinary  priest  is  not  to  defile  himself  for  tl,<  d«nl. 
except  for  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  and 
sister  if  still  a  virgin.  The  same  six  degrees  are 
specified  in  Fze.  xliv.  '25  (see  also  Philo  de  Monarch,  sect.  12). 
Some  infer  from  Le.  xxi.  4,  that  he  is  not  to  defile 
himself  as  husband,  even  at  the  death  of  his  wife, 
who  certainly  is  omitted  in  the  above  list;  but  this  is 
against  Eze.  xxiv.  16,  &c.,  where  the  discharge  of  the 
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prophet  from  mourning  is  considered  singular  and  sur- 
prising. In  the  cases  allowed  for  mourning  the  priest 
is  prohibited  from  dis-figuring  himself;  he  is  to  make  no 
baldness,  which  indeed  was  disallowed  to  the  nation  at 
large.  De.  xiv.  i;  he  is  neither  to  shave  off  the  corner  of 
his  beard,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  his  flesh,  which  was 
also  forbidden  to  Israel  at  lar-'e,  Le.  xix.  27.  The  un- 
covering of  the  head  and  the  tearing  of  the  garment 
seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  the  common  priests, 
though  forbidden  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Le.  x.  o. 

The  marriage  oi  the  priest  was  also  subject  to  special 
rules,  Lu.  xxi.  7,  ac.  He  is  not  to  marry  an  unchaste 
woman,  or  one  that  has  been  divorced,  or  the  widow  of 
any  but  a  priest;  see  also  K/e.  xliv.  22;  K/.\:  \.  !*,  ic.;  Xe.  xiii. 
28,  &c.  The  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
an  alien  race  was  assumed,  though  not  enacted:  hence 
"strange  wives"  were  to  be  put  away.  Josephus  also 
says  that  tile  priest  could  only  beget  children  by  a  wife 
of  his  own  nation  (Joseph,  c.  Apioii.i.  7);  and  he  adds  (Ant. 
iii.  12,2),  that  he  was  not  to  marry  a  slave  taken  captive 
in  war.  The  high-priest  was  to  marry  none  but  a 
virgin,  Le.  xxi.  13,  which  in  later  times  was  fixed  at 
twelve  or  twelve  and  a  half  years  of  age  (Carpzov,  App. 
(rit.  p.  88).  The  legitimacy  of  every  priest  depended 
naturally  upon  his  genealogy;  and  to  these  genealogies, 
reaching  back  two  thousand  years,  the  priest  could 
point,  as  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  (Joseph,  e.  Ap.  i.  r).  In  later  times  the  priests 
in  their  dispersion  had  to  send  the  register  of  their 
marriages  to  Jerusalem.  As  an  indispensable  requisite 
may  be  named  the  moral  purity  of  the  priestlv  house- 
hold; for  the  daughter  of  a  priest  committing  lewdness 
was  burned,  no  doubt  after  being  stoned  to  death, 

Le.  xxi.  !». 

The  u; /c  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  to  enter 
upon  their  duties  was  not  defined  by  the  law;  but  it 
was  doubtless  the  same  as  with  the  Levites,  which  was 
twenty -five  in  the  ritual  of  the  tabernacle,  Nu.  viii.  24; 
and  twenty  in  that  of  the  temple,  i  Ch.  xxiii.  27.  See 
the  passages  [';//>/ iin'>  ^iifi  rdul.  ///J/r.  in  Tin-**,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  1»'27,  whence  it  appears,  according  to  the  Jewish 
tradition,  the  age  of  manhood  was  that  in  which  the 
priest  was  considered  fit  for  consecration. 

With  a  view  to  insure  the  unclouded  state  of  mind 
during  their  ministrations  dietetic  rules  were  given. 
They  were  to  drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink  during 
their  ministrations,  Le.  x.  <t;  and  the  general  law,  ch.  xxii.  s, 
was  specially  enforced.  Whilst  the  priest  was  labour- 
ing under  any  legal  impurity,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  holy  things  till  after  the  ceremonial 
purification ;  the  transgression  of  this  was  punished 
with  death,  Le.  xxii.  24,  &c.  The  deeper  signification  of 
the  bodily  requirements  is  doubtless  intimated  in  De. 
xxxiii.  9,  10: — "Who  said  to  his  father  and  to  his 
mother,  I  have  not  seen  him,  neither  did  he  acknow- 
ledge his  brethren,  nor  knew  his  own  children,  for  they 
have  observed  thy  word  and  observed  thy  covenant. 
They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy 
law;  they  shall  put  incense  before  thee,  and  whole 
burnt-offerings  upon  thine  altar.''  The  entire  surrender 
to  God,  therefore,  is  demanded  of  the  tribe,  which  may 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  highest  earthly  interests. 
The  obedience  of  the  priest  to  God's  holy  law  was  to 
be  perfect:  "I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come 
nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people  will  I  be  glorified," 
Le.  x.  3,  and  Mai.  ii.  5,  &c.  Two  more  points  deserve  to  be 
named  from  a  later  legislation.  First,  previous  parti- 
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cipation  in  idolatrous  practices  excluded   from  active 

service  at   the   altar    (Selden  de  Success,  in  Pontif.   p.  2215,  &c.) 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  regulation  that  Josiah  pre- 
vented their  ministering-  at  the  altar,  whilst  they  were 
allowed  to  share  the  income  of  their  brethren;  they 
were  therefore  treated  like  those  who  were  suffering 
under  some  corporeal  defect,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  •v  The  same 
course  was  taken,  according  to  Mishna  Menachoth 
(xiii.  m),  with  those  who  had  ministered  in  the  dissent- 
ing temple  of  Onias.  Secondly,  a  priest  who  committed 
manslaughter,  even  though  it  was  done  inadvertently. 
was  considered  incapable  of  giving  the  priestly  bi-nc- 
diction,  Tx/nt.  Iln*>.  Birnclmtl,  f.  xxxii.  b.  where  ivtVr- 

CllCe    is    made    to     Is.   i.    1  ;">      vide  S.-lden  do  Success    in  Pont. 

p.  22I1J. 

4.  Thi>  consecration  ,,f  tin  ftrientx;  this  was  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  the  Levitts.  It  is  expressed  bv  the 
term  CT£  ('/i1ifi(.</i)  —  make  holy,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  T1'2  (tt'l/Klt^,  which  is  used  cif  the  consecration  of  the 

Levites.  The  consecration  of  the  priests  is  ordered. 
Ex.  xxix.l-.37;  xl.  12-1:1,  and  is  carried  nut  in  the  per-on  ,  ,f 
"Aamn  and  his  sons."  according  to  Le.  viii.  l-:ii!. 
There  uviv  two  sets  i  it"  ceremonies  which  accnmpanifil 
this  consecration,  each  consisted  of  three  distinct  acts. 
The  first  and  most  important  consisted  of  waslmij.  rob 
iii'/.  and  anointing;  the  second  comprised  a  threefold 
sacrifice,  by  \\hicli  the  consecrated  priest  was  initiate. 1 
into  the  priestly  functions  of  his  office.  The  "servant 
of  .lehn\ah"  i-  fitly  the  consecrator  and  sacrifice!- 

throughout     these     ceri  Ilionie.-:     l>ec;nise.    a>tl|e    channel 

through  whicli  others  receive  their  office,  he  lias  t'oi-  the 
time  a  higher  prie-tho,,d  than  that  of  Aaron.  Moses 
divests  himself  of  the  priestlv  office,  and  transfers  it  to 
another:  hence  only  once  in  after-davs  was  Mo~es  called 
Cuhen,  I'-  xfix.  ii. 

The  n-axhinu  of  the  whole  body  of  the  sacerdotal 
candidate  liefoiv  his  entrance  into  the  tabernacle,  bv 
thus  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  f],-h.  nullified  the 
spiritual  washing.  \\it.hout  which  no  one,  and  least  of 
all  one  who  was  charged  \vitli  tin-  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation, was  permitted  to  approach  (lod.  I'poii  thU 
follows  the  i-ol.iixj.  the  iii rent! tun  in  its  double  sense, 
which  implied  the  conferring  of  the  oflieial  di'_nit\ 
under  the  symbol  of  the  official  rn/n.<  ,,r  sacred  uarnieiits. 
to  which  we  shall  presently  return. 

Tlie  third  point  is  the  (iiiniiitiii!/  of  th"  priest, 
which  followed  the  anointing  of  the  sanctuary  and  of 
the  holy  vessel-,  and  signified  the  imparting  of  the 
Spirit  of  (ind  for  the  execution  of  the  ofiice.  The  pas- 
sages Kx.  xxix.  7:  Lo.  viii.  1  L'  certainly  only  speak  of 
the  anointing  of  Aaron,  but  Kx.  xxviii.  11:  xxx.  :'>": 
xl.  1;"):  Le.  vii.  :Ci  ;  x.  7  unmistakably  declare  that 
the  sons  of  Aaron  weiv  likewise  anointed.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  tlie  former  \\  as  done  by  pouring  out 
of  the  ointment  upon  the  head  of  the  priest,  till  it 
flowed  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing,  I.e.  viii.  12; 
I's.  cxxxiii.  2:  whilst  the  priests  were  only  sprinkled  with 
the  ointment,  or  had  their  foreheads  touched  bv  it. 
The  anointing  of  the  head  is  the  unction  /xrr  rr<v/- 
fenre,  and  this  unction  was  onlv  uiven  to  the  hi«jh- 
priest,  hence  he  is  strictly  the  -'anointed"  priest;  see 
Le.  viii.  in-13,  30;  Ex.  xxix.  7,  >•,  2i;  a  secondary  anointing  or 
sprinkling  of  the  person  and  the  garments  with  the 
prepared  ointment  of  "pure  myrrh,'  "  sweet  cinnamon," 
"sweet  calamus,"  "cassia."  and  "olive-oil,"  took  place 
alike  in  the  case  of  the  high-priest  and  the  ordinary 
priest,  according  to  Le.  viii.  30  and  Ex.  xxix.  '21. 


The  sacrifices  which  followed  were  of  course  made, 
not  by  the  candidates,  but  by  Moses,  and  were  of  a  three- 
fold order.  The  sin-o/tr'nuj  of  a  bullock,  on  which 
they  solemnly  laid  their  hands,  as  transferring  to  it  the 
guilt  which  had  attached  to  them.  Ex.  xxix.  in;  Le.  viii.  14, 
implied  that  they  who  seek  to  serve  in  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation  must  first  themselves  lie  reconciled. 
By  the  second,  or  the  burnt- offer  in  (i  of  a  ram,  the  total 
surrender  of  the  life  of  the  candidate  to  the  service  of 
the  altar  was  set  forth,  "a  sweet  savour"  to  Jehovah. 
The  blood  of  both  these  sacrifices  was  sprinkled  on  the 
altar,  and  was  not  carried  into  the  Holy,  as  was  usual 
in  the  offerings  ,,f  the  hi-h-pricst  and  the  priest,  but 
simply  sprinkled  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  prince  or  a  private  individual,  thus  showing 
that  the  candidate  was  nut  //if  considered  as  in  posses- 
si,  in  of  the  priesthood.  As  .Moses  was  not  strictly  a 
priest,  but  consecrated  the  priest,  he  did  not  eat  the 
meat,  as  was  customary,  but  it  was  burned  without  the 
camp.  It  was  the  position  of  the  priest  in  respect  of 
the  people  which  required  that  he  should  partake  of  the 
altar. 

The  111 1  of  the  second  ram.  the  "ram  of  consecra- 
tion," wu-  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  would  prove 
this  to  be  the  actual  instituting  into  office.  Moses  puts 
it  to  the  «//•  first  of  all.  to  signify  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  priest  was  to  hear  the  voice  of  (iod:  In  applied  it 
to  the  riuht  hand  next,  which  was  to  dispense  or  to 
distribute  what  had  INCH  heard:  and  lastly,  he  applied 
it  to  the  ri-ht  foot,  to  signify  the  need  of  a  holy  and 
consistent  walk.  And  last,  though  not  least,  deserves 
t< i  be  noticed,  that  Moses  was  to  take  the  portions  of 
the  sacrifice  with  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  to  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  candidates,  aud  after  pre- 
sentation to  ( ;,.il  as  a  wave-  or  heave  offer! no1,  all  was  to 
be  burned.  This  act  implied,  first,  the  transfer  of  the 
priestiv  function  of  otlerinu  the  fat  upon  the  altar  of 
(Jod;  -eeondlv.  the  conveyance  of  the'  ri^ht  to  receive 
certain  uifts  from  the  altar  for  themselves,  but  as  the 
priest  is  not  y.-t  perfectly  consecrated,  the  portion  i- 
not  yet  uiveii  to  him.  but  to  (ind  by  fire. 

The  sacrifice  is  called  from  this  c^Vp  (mil n'ini\.  Lr 
1:2  L:-,  or ,/////».'/ of  the  hand:  hence  the  figure  of 
speech.  "Jill  thrlrhailll,"  see  margin,  Ex.  xxviii.  11;  xxix.  !»,2!l; 
Le.  viii.  ::.•{;  xvi.  :',-i;  NIL  iii.  ::;  .In  xvii.  :\,  which  is  not  meant  as 
the  filling  of  the  priest's  hands  on  the  part  of  C,,d.  but 
the  communicating  of  the  authority  to  exercise  the  otiiee 

of  priesth I.  of  which  in  the  English  ordinal  ion  ser\ ice 

there  is  a  parallel  in  the  handing  to  the  candidat"  for 
priesthood  a  New  Testament,  with  authority  to  preach 

the  gospel.  Is  xxii  21.  The  whole  was  to  be  repeated  for 
seven  days,  f<>r  the  daily,  til /in  </  prescribed  in  Ex.  xxix.  '•'>: 
Le.  viii.  '•>'•'>.  only  followed,  and  was  part  of,  the  third 
otterim.!-.  01-  the  offering  of  jilliii'i  or  consecration,  which 
takes  the  sin-  and  the  burnt-offerings  for  granted. 
Whether  the  anointing  was  repeated  daily,  as  the 
rabbis  will  have  it.  must  he  left  undecided:  and  the 
only  fact  which  might  speak  in  its  favour  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  anointing  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ing took  place  on  seven  successive  days,  F,x.  xxix.  3i>,  &c. 
The  candidate  for  the  sacerdotal  office  was  to  abide  in 
the  sanctuary  during  the  whole  of  the  seven  days  of 
consecration,  without  leaving  it  either  day  or  night. 
Le.  viii.  :«:  and  only  on  the  eighth  day  did  he  commence 
his  priestly  functions. 

fi.  The  linlii  ijariiimtx  <>f  tlie  iiricxt  reijuire  special 
attention.  The  garments  represent  the  office,  and  the 
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person  who  was  officially  hi  rested  was  to  have  them 
sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  sacrificial  blood 
(Kurtz,  upfereultus,  p.  -I'M).  These  garments,  which  were 
tirst  worn  at  the  consecration,  and  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  temple  when  not  actually  required,  were 
not  allowed  except  to  such  as  were  legally  consecrated 
for  service,  though  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  Aaron. 
These  garments  were  ''holy  garments,"  Ex.  xxviii.  4, 
made  "for  glory  and  for  beauty;''  but  they  were  not 
only  for  a  glorious  ornament,  for  the  whole  of  the  vest- 
ments bore  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  the  inscription 
on  the  golden  plate  which  adorned  the  brow  of  the 
high-priest,  "Holiness  to  Jehovah,"  might  be  properly 
applied  to  all  the  holy  garments.  The  four  pieces  of 
the  priestly  attire  were  each  and  all  of  them  required, 
none  was  to  fail:  nor  was  it  permitted  to  wear  more 
than  was  prescribed;  and  the  warning  "that  he  die 
not,"  Kx.  xxviii.  :!;-,,  i:i,  seems  to  bear  upon  an  exact  ful- 
filment of  the  divine  command  in  this,  no  less  than  in 
other  tilings. 

The  c<>/on.r  and  Muterieil  of  these  garments  are  also 
prescribed.  The  former  is  to  be  xktiihif/  irJiite,  and 
this  is  first  noticeable  in  the  turban  and  the  coat. 
The  shining  white  of  the  linen  garments  typified  that 
the  servants  of  Him  who  covers  himself  with  light 


as  with  a  garment,  Ps.  civ.  2;  Da.  ii.  22;  vii.  it;  and  who 
dwelleth  "in  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto," 
i  Ti.  vi.  Hi,  are  clothed  typically  in  light,  Ex.  xxxiv.  29;  so 
that  the  ministers  should  minister  in  the  earthly  sanc- 
tuary in  the  same  livery  as  his  ministers  wear  in  the 
heavenly  sanctuary,  Uu.  xii.  G;  Rue.  x.  2, 7;  Mat.  xvii.  •>-,  xxviii.  :>>-, 
Ac.  x.  ;;o.  But  light,  consequently  n;Iittc  as  the  most 
perfect  reflection  of  light,  is  universally  the  type  of  sal- 
vation, Job  xviii.  "i,  &c.;  Ps.  xxvii.  l;  Is.  lix.  !l;  of  righteous- 
ness, Ps.  x.xxvii.  (i;  Mai.  iv.  2;  of  purity  and  holiness,  l  Jn. 
i.  '>,  7;  just  as  darkness,  black,  is  the  type  of  wickedness, 
uncleanness,  &c.,  Is.  v.  20;  La.  iv.  7;  Jn.  iii.  w-  Ko.  iii.  12;  2  Co. 
vi.  14.  It  is  not  without  meaning  that  the  priests,  like 
the  angels,  are  specially  called  the  holy  ones. 

The   'material  of   the    sacred    garments    was    to    be 
linen,  and  not  wool,  Exe.  xliv.  17;  I.e.  xxi.  1-10,  but  Ewald 

(Alterthumer,  p.  317),  Joseplius  (Ant.  iv.  8),    and    the  rabbis 

(Mass.  Kilaim,  n),  maintain  that  the  holy  garments  were 
made  of  a  mixture  of  wool  and  linen,  called  t.3*.lSC 
(skaatnez);  and  a  typical  meaning  was  found  in  this  by 
Braun  (Vest.  Sac.  Hebr.  sec.  :!»),  as  if  it  was  to  signify  the 
imperfection  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  ;  whilst  E/e. 
xliv.  17,  which  restricts  the  material  to  line]),  was  con- 
sidered significant  of  the  simplicity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  prohibition  in  Le.  xix.  19:  JJe.  xxii.  11, 


against  the  people  generally  wearing  any  garments  of 
such  "mingled"'  material,  was  hence  explained  by  Jose- 
phus,  that  they  might  not  assume  what  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  priests  (Ant.  iv.  8,  sec.  11).  But  the  more  satis- 
factory and  natural  view  is  that  the  priests  only  wore 
linen,  and  that  the  Israelites  \vere  prohibited  from 
wearing  the  mixture,  to  teach  them  that  even  in  gar- 
ments they  should  avoid  all  needless  artificiality,  and 
to  respect  the  creation  of  God  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
material.  (See  under  LINEN.)  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Roman  poets  speak  of  the  Egyptian  priests  as  the 
I'miyeri,  the  wearers  of  linen  (,iuv  Sat.  6;  Ovid.  Met.  i.) 

(a)  The  chief  garment  was  the  n:np  (cJietoneth) ,  XLT^V^ 
tn it  ica,  a  close  fitting  cassock,  recognized  as  etymologi- 
cally  related  to  our  coat,  German  Kvtte,  Kittel ;  and 
with  this  the  word  cotton  has  not  improperly  been  com- 
pared, since  these  coats  were  not  unfrequently  made  from 
cotton,  which  is  an  Arabic  word,  and  especially  with  the 

Arabic  ,,»ij  j  which  signifies  linen  cloth.  This  coat  is 
the  symbol  of  salvation  and  of  righteousness,  seels,  ixi.  10; 
ixiv.  r>;  PS.  cxxxii.  «.i,  ifi;  Job  x\ix.  14.  As  chief  garment  it 
fitly  bears  the  signature  of  salvation,  righteousness,  and 


and  leopard  skins.-  From  Thebes.     Wilkinson. 


holiness.  In  the  first  place  it  is  white,  thus  shadowing 
out  holiness  and  purity.  Then  it  completely  covered  the 
body  down  to  the  very  feet  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7, 2;  I',.  Abrah. 
ben  Dav.  de  Vest.  2).  It  adhered  close  to  the  body,  and  had 
tight  sleeves  down  to  the  very  hands;  and  in  the  neck 
it  was  drawn  together  by  a  band,  so  as  to  make  it  lit 
closely  to  the  neck.  It  was  made  of  twined  byssus, 
and,  Ex.  xxxix.  27,  :nk  rnryp,  LXX.  fyyov  irfavrov,  i.e. 
not  simply  a  woven  garment,  but  such  a  one  as  that  of 
Christ,  Jn.  xix.  2;i,  ultd'/cfhcr  the  work  of  the  weaver, 
nothing  of  needle  -  work,  without  a  seam  (dppa.<f>os}. 
Braun  (sec.  228- 24u)  gives  several  representations  of  such 
coats  with  sleeves,  woven  throughout,  without  a  seam. 
Entireness  being  the  symbol  of  perfection,  of  spiritual 
health,  a  state  of  salvation,  we  can  easily  see  the  sig- 
nification. 

This  coat,  though  entirely  white,  had  a  diamond  or 
chess-board  pattern  wrought  in  it,  Ex.  xxxix.  27;  xxviii. 
4,  .w.  This  fabric  was  called  yaiLTi  (tashbctz).  a  kind  of 
chequer-work.  Perhaps  the  common  priest  was  to 
have  something  analogous  to  the  borders  of  the  breast- 
plate, in  which  the  same  term  occurs,  and  where  the 
precious  stones  served  to  concentrate  and  reflect  the 
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light.  On  the  coat  of  the  ordinary  priest  there  may 
have  been  these  chequered  patterns,  with  such  a  design, 
or  for  ornament  merely,  like  the  leopard  skins  occasion- 
ally worn  by  Egyptian  priests,  as  in  woodcut  No.  5u'u'. 
\/i)  This  white  cassock  was  gathered  round  the  body, 
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bans,  to  which  they  give  different  names,  such  as 
jti.nrtr,  /i/i/,  bud  of  the  li/i/,  tltlftlc,  rote,  and  among  the 
Hindoos  the  form  of  the  turban  is  a  sign  of  caste.  An 
Arab  Emir  will  wear  from  '20  to  oU  yards  tine  linen, 
two  yards  broad,  around  his  head.  The  writer  has 


Kx.  xxviii.au,  with  a  'jirdlt:  of  iiudlc-u'ork  ('-^,   ubncth;  \  himself  worn  turbans  from  (.!  to  1<>  yards. 


Joseph,  dfji-avri^;   LXX.   'f^vrj;    Vul-ute, 


The    give  1  o  yards  to  the  sacerdotal  bonnet.      In   the  time 


etymology  has  been  traced  UP  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopia  of  Josephus  it  was  circular,  covering  about  half  the 
-ir*,  and  by  some  even  to  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit  baud,  head,  something  like  a  crown,  made  of  thick  linen 
bandka;  but  certain  it  is  this  sacerdotal  uirdle  had  not  swathes,  doubled  round  many  times  and  sewn  together, 
the  meaning  of  the  ordinary  girdle.  Jt  served  not  so 
much  to  gird  up  the  i-lntomtlt,  which  was  close-fitting, 
as  to  be  a  sign  of  office,  in  which  light  it  appears.  Is 
xxii.  '.'I;  1  Mac.  x.  -ii;  xi.  .>:  xiv.  U,  and  especially  also  am<>nu' 
the  1'arsees  and  I'rahniins.  These  -'in lies  were  only  to  ! 
be  worn  during  the  time  of  officiating. 

Josephus  describes  the  uirdlc  as  u'"inu  round  four 
fingers  broad,  but  so  loo>ely  woven  that  it  might  be 
taken  for  the  skin  of  a  serpent,  and  it  was  cmbroid 
ered  with  flowers  of  >carlet,  and  purple,  and  blue, 
but  only  the  warp  was  linen,  therefore  white.  The 
beginning' of  the  circumvolution  was  at  the  brea.-t;  and 
when  it  had  gone  often  round  it  was  there  tied,  and 
huiiu  loosely  down  to  the  ankles,  whilst  the  prie-t 
was  n> pt  eiiuauvd  in  any  laborious  service,  for  in  that 
position  it  appeared  in  the  most  agreeable  mamnrlo 
the  spectators:  but  when  lie  was  obliged  to  assist  at 
the  uti'erinu'  of  sacrifices,  and  to  do  the  appointed 
service,  in  order  that  he  miuht  not  be  hindered  in  his 
operations  by  its  motion,  he  bore  it  on  his  riuht  shoulder 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii  :,  -  ,  The  rabbis  give  the  leii-th  of  the 
.-acerdotal  uirdle  at  '.'>'2  ells,  which  is  very  probable, 
when  it,  is  remembered  that  it  was  woven  as  thinly  as 
Josephus  describes  it  iii  the  pas.-au'e  referred  to. 

The  iva-"ii  why  the  u'irdle  was  t"  u'"  found  the 
breast,  rather  than  the  loins  (.l<>>i-|'h  Ant.  i  i.  is  given 
in  E/e.  xliv.  1s:  "Thev  shall  not  uird  themselves  with 
anythinu  that  canseth  swi  at,"  or  better,  maruin,  "in 

same  cause  here  as  w  hen 
woollen  garments  wen- 
prohibited  anything  that 
facilitates  sweat,  which 
defiled,  was  to  !»•  avoid,,!. 
(c)  rpon  their  head> 
the  priests  Wel'e  to  wear  a 
I,,, inn  t  or  <'ii/i,  w  hich  two 
words  are  synonymous  in 
our  version;  it  was  called 
Hi/H/Ki,',  i:1::'-  .  literally 
fuli/.f,  a  cup,  because  it 
bore  resemblance  to  a,  cup: 
whil>t  the  mitre  of  the 
high-priest  was  called  miz- 
ni/i//if.  I.e.  the  windinu. 
from  its  hiuli  tow  eriuu' 
artilicial  coil.  As  no  form 
was  prescribed,  we  infer 
from  the  name  ini<//i/i/i. 
cup,  what  must  have  been 
its  shape,  vi/..  that  of  an 
inverted  calyx,  or  of  a 


surrounded  \>\  a  linen  cover  to  hide  the  scams  of  the 
swathes,  and  >at  so  close  to  the  head  that  it  would  nut 
fall  oft' when  the  bodv  was  bent  down  '.r.psi'ph.  iii.  7,  ::V 

•'/)  The  last  item  of  the  sacerdotal  garments  consisted 
of  tin-  linen  breeches  or  drawers:  i  l,.\  X  .  TO  7Tf/*i.T/,  <  \?}; 
Vulgate,  fi  iitiiiii/iii  Inn, i,  I'hilo  de  Moii.  7rf/iH"oj,ua). 
This  uarnu'iit  reached  from  the  loins  to  the  middle 
of  the  thiu'hs.  and  may  be  compared  to  tin-  /minx  of 
the  Komans  (Serv,  a.l  viri.'.  Am  xii.  r_'",  limits  «.-•/  nii(!.t. 


I     ici/,.< 


/ 


/l/,int</,i 

/in/iiii-i'iii'i:  and  the  exact  pattern  of  these  breeches,  as 
described  in  Kv.dus.  ch.  xxviii.  IL';  xxxix.  •>,  and  Josephus 
(Ant.,  vii.  I),  the  writer  has  witnessed  now  in  use  among 
the  Abyssinians.  As  to  ihc'  symbolical  signification  of 
this  part  of  the  dress,  it  is  clear  that  the  coverinu  of 
the  bodv  was  its  chief  object.  Tile  source  of  impurity 
was  to  be  hiildeii  when  in  tin1  presence  of  the  mo-t 
holv  (  Jod,  or  about  his  service.  This  garment  is  there 
fore  named  as  one  of  which  there.'  was  cause  to  be 
ashamed,  and  not  exactly  reckoned  amon^  the  preced 
in;/  three:  and  it  is  at  last  mentioned,  even  after  tin; 
anointing  had  been  named,  with  the  addition,  "to 
cover  their  nakedness." 

d-}  In  all  their  ministrations  the  priests  were  bare 
footed.  This  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  might  readily 
be  understood  from  there  beiii'_r  no  direction  ^iven  for 
the  covering  of  the  feet,  and  from  the  acknowledged  im- 
propriety of  entering  sacred  places  with  shoes  on  the 
feet,  which  in  the  East  survives  to  this  day:  also  from 


helmet,  which  latter  form  would  tally  with  the  frequent  '  the  unvaried  practice  throughout  the  temple  service, 
figure,  "helmet  of  salvation,"  Is.  lix.  17;  Kp.  vi.  17;  1  Tli.  v.  s,  j  even  though  it  drew  down  upon  the  priests  the  scorn  of 
which  well  suited  the  priest,  who  was  never  to  appear  j  the  heathen  t.Iuv.  Sat.  vi.  i:.:i),  and  seriously  affected  their 
without  this  symbol  of  salvation,  I.e.  x.  U;  xxi.  m.  i  health  (Ugolini,  viii.  p.  97f>;  xiii.  405).  In  the  earlier  days 

The  Arabs  have  to  this  hour  a  vast  number  of  tur-  |  the  ij>/tvd  (TEN,  (Trw/ds,   supcrhumeralc),  Kx.  xxviii.  \,  is 
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mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  high-priest  onlv,  Kx. 
xxviii.  c-12;  xxxix.  2-r>;  but  it  steins  that  at  a  later  period 
it  was  usually  worn  by  the  common  priests,  1  Sa.  xxii.  in, 


and  even  by  others,  not  of  the  tribe  of   Levi,  engaged 


office  now  named,  a  more   common   set  of  garments  in 
which  they  could  officiate.      Hut  the  supposition  rests 
upon  the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  expression  "cloths 
of  service."  and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it. 
if  tin    iiric.tt  thus  conse- 


near  to  (tod,  or  as  ''keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary 
for  the  charge  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  Xu.  iii.  38;  see 
ulw  xviii.  :',.  These  functions  were 

\n)  Mediatorial.  They  had  to  watch  over  the  fire  on 
thr  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  ami  to  keep  it  burning 
evermore,  both  by  day  and  by  niidit.  after  it  had  been 
first  kindled  from  hu:ivt-n.  Le.  vi.  12;  2  Ch.  xiii.  n.  They 


.: 


ti 


-il  witli 


had  also  t< 

oil,  l-X.  xxvii  2 ',  21;  Le.  xxiv.  2.  It  was  their  part  to  offer 
a  lamb  every  morning  and  evening.  Xu.  xxviii.  ::,  and 
two  lambs  on  the  Sabbath,  ver.  <»,  each  accompanied 
with  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle.  Ex  xxix.  :;s-44.  These  were  fixed 
duties,  which  never  varied:  but  their  chief  function  was 
their  In-ill1,:  always  at  their  post,  to  do  the  priest's  office 
for  any  guilty,  penitent,  rejoicing,  or  thankful  Israelite. 
The  worshipper  might  conn-  at  any  hour.  Then  then- 
was  the  purification,  replenishing  and  lighting  the 
lamps:  the  replacing  of  the  shew- bread  on  the  Sabbath: 
to  otter  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits.  Le.  xxiii.  Hi;  to  esti- 
mate the  commutation  in  money  for  persons  in  cases  of 
any  extraordinary  vow,  ch.  xxvii.  s,  or  for  any  devoted 
unclean  beast,  ver.  11,  12,  or  for  a  house,  ver.  14,  or  field, 
ch.  xviii.  23;  and  various  other  occasional  services. 

(tj)  The  priests  were  also  to  be  //  m-ln -rx  and  inuirdians 
of  the  law  of  God.  Le.  x.  n;  DO.  xxxiii.m.  The  priest's  lips 
were  to  keep  knowledge,  M:il.  ii.  :.  From  this  their  know- 
ledge of  the  law.  which  was  at  .nice  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, they  were  to  act  either  individually  or  collectively 
as  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  more  difficult  controversies  in 
criminal  or  civil  cases.  DO.  xvii.  s-in.  Fresh  revelations 
or  new  enactments  could  not  be  made  by  the  priest, 
the  Urim  and  Tlunnmim  only  of  the  high-priest  made 
an  exception.  The  priest  had  simply  to  explain  the 
uiven  law.  It  is  worthy  of  note  how  the  /</;/•  is  ascribed 
to  the  priests,  eoinini-l  to  the  wise,  and  the  n-urd  to  the 
prophet,  Je.  xviii.  is.  In  K/e.  vii.  •_>(>  we  have  a^'ain  that 
the  /";'•  shall  perish  from  the  priest,  fmniafl  from  the 
ancients,  and  the  rixir,,,  is  connected  with  the  prophet. 
Both  branches,  so  to  speak,  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  are 
comprised  in  the  passage,  I)e.  xxxiii.  lo:  "They  shall 
teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law." 

(f)  Other  functions  are  hinted  in  Deuteronomy.  Tlu-y 
were  to  be  referred  to  in  cases  of  undetected  murder, 
and  they  were  thus  to  check  the  vindictive  blood-feuds 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  occasioned,  Do.  xxi.  r>. 
They  were  to  bless  the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting. 
and  after  the  regular  daily  sacrifice:  for  which  purpose 
a  special  form  of  blessing  was  prescribed  in  Xu.  vi. 
'I'l-'ll .  During  the  journeys  in  the  wilderness  the 
priests  were  required  to  cover  the  ark,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  with  a  purple  or  scarlet  cloth 
before  the  Leyites  approached  them.  Xu.  iv.  5-15. 
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As  the  camp  was  to  move,  they  were  to  "blow  an 
alarm"  with  long  silver  trumpets,  Xu.  x.  8;  with  two,  to 
call  an  assembly  of  the  whole  congregation;  with  one, 
if  there  was  to  be  a  special  council  of  the  elders  and 
princes  of  the  people.  With  the  same  instruments 
they  were  to  announce  the  opening  of  all  festive  occa- 
sions and  days  of  gladness,  more  especially  the  com- 
mencement of  the  jubilee  periods,  Xu.  x.  HI.  Other  instru- 
ments might  be  used  by  the  Levites,  but  the  trumpets 
belonged  to  the  priests.  They  blew  them  before  tin- 
walls  of  .Jericho.  Jos.  vi.  i;  in  the  war  between  .Judah 
and  .Jeroboam,  2  Ch.  xiii.  12;  when  they  summoned  Un- 
people to  a  general  fast.  Joel  ii.  1,1.-,.  In  the  service  of 
the  M-eoiid  temple  there  were  never  to  be  less  than 
twenty-one,  or  more  than  eighty-four,  blowers  of 
trumpets  present  daily  in  the  temple  u>,iini,  xiii.  p.  10,  n). 
The  priests  were  to  address  the  army  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  1  tattle,  Do.  xx.  2,&c.;  but  often  they  actu- 
ally shared  in  the  contest,  1  ch.  xii.  23,  27:  2  Ch.  xx.  21,  22. 

7.  The  nnnlinniiitx  iif  tin-  jij-iixtliniid  were  not  con- 
fined, as  was  the  case  with  th.-  priestly  caste  of  ancient 
Egypt,  (Jo.  xlvii.  22-211,  to  a  possession  of  land  which  could 
not  be  alienated.  It  was  said  to  Aaron  and  his  house. 
"Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  in  their  land,  neither 
shalt  thou  have  any  part  among  them;  I  am  thy  part 
and  thy  inheritance  among  the  children  of  Israel,  '  Xu. 

xviii.  2H;    \\7,v.  xliv.  2v 

"  I'nder  .Joshua,  the  priests  received  thirteen  of 
the  forty- eight  cities  which  were  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  viz.  Hebron.  Libna.  .Tatthir,  Esthemoa,  ITolon, 
I  >ehir.  Ain.  Jutta.  Bethshemes.  which  were  in  .'Judah 
and  Simeon:  and  in  Benjamin,  Gibeon.  Geba.  Ana- 

thoth.   and   Almoil.  e.nni>   Jos    xxi.  4-10,  «c.;  1  Cli.  vi.  39,  S.K. 

As  the  family  of  Aaron  was  limited  to  the  two 
younger  sons,  after  the  death  of  Xadab  and  Abihu.  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  over  Jordan  they  could  scarcely 
have  exceeded  ten  or  twenty  persons  :  and  whatever 
they  were,  they  could  not  fill  or  alone  occupy  the 
thirteen  cities  assigned  to  them  under  Joshua,  in  case, 
we  assume,  that  none  but  priests  lived  in  them.  But 
it  is  likely,  almost  certain,  that  they  were  called  sacer- 
dotal cities,  not  because  exclusively  occupied  by  priests, 
but  because  among  the  Levites  in  them  there  was  one 
or  more  families  of  priests.  As  Jerusalem  was  called 
the  city  of  the  great  kinu\  not  because  the  king  resided 
only  there,  so  the  thirteen  cities  could  be  called  cities 
of  the  priests,  even  if  only  one  family  dwelt  in  them. 
If  we  then  remember  that  the  law  does  not  define  the 
number  of  these  cities,  and  that  thirteen  is  in  no  wise 
a  symbolical  number,  it  becomes  very  probable  that 
the  number  of  priests  under  Joshua  was  exactly  thirteen. 
The  proximity  of  all  these  thirteen  cities  to  the  future 
sanctuary  will  be  noticed,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  scattered  position  of  the  Levitical  cities  all 
over  the  country. 

(Ii)  The  priesthood,  then,  was  dependent  for  its 
maintenance  upon  (-tod  alone,  and  it  was  natural  that 
he  would  provide  for  its  wants.  The  provision  con- 
sisted in  the  first  instance  of  one-tenth  of  tltc  titf/cx 
which  the  people  paid  to  the  Levites.  or  one  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  Xu.  xviii.  2C-2S.  (See 
Tin  IKS.)  It  is  probable  that  from  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah,  2  ci>.  xxxi.  11,  at  least  after  the  exile.  Xe.  x.  38;  Mai. 
iii.  id,  the  tithes  of  the  priest  were  to  be  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem, by  which  it  seems  the  priesthood  was  to  be 
fettered  to  the  sanctuary  (Deyling,  Obs.  Sacr.  iii.  p.  213).  If 
it  might  seem  from  He.  vii.  5  as  if  the  priests  received 
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tithes  directly  from  the  people,  it  must  be  understood 
that  it  was  through  the  Levites  the  tithing  proceeded. 

(c)  It  has  been  alleged  that  Deuteronomy  contains  a 
contradictory  statement  as  to  the  income  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  when  compared  with  Leviticus  and  Num- 
bers. But  this  is  not  the  case.  In  De.  xii.  15.  a 
modification  is  naturally  introduced  in  respect  of  the 
place  in  which  certain  animals  might  be  sacrificed: 
whilst  in  Le.  xvii.  the  sacrificing  was  connected  with  the 
sanctuary.  By  this  change  the  priest  would  natural!}'  be 
deprived  of  part  of  his  income.  Every  animal  sacrificed 
was  no  longer  required  to  be  brought  t<>  the  sanctuary, 
and  as  a  substitute  it  was  ordained,  be  xviii.  ;>,  that  the 
shoulder,  the  cheeks,  and  the  ma\v  \u-n  to  be  ^iveii 
to  the  priest. 

Treating  of  the  fifth  commandment,  the  Deuterono- 
mist,  ch.xviii.i->,  points  out  the  wav  in  which  God's 
servants  were  to  lie  /HI,IHI/,-<I(  by  the  people  giving  to 
them  of  their  siib.-tance.  over  and  above  wliat  (Jod  had 
already  secured  for  them.  \x-r.  1,  L'.  1  leiice  the  -iuiiificaiit 
expression  in  ver.  '•'>:  "This  shall  be  the  priest's  due 
fi-uui  tin-  /«"/,/<."  If  the  shoulder,  the  two  checks,  and 
the  maw  here  named  are  therefore  .-•/<"'/'(/  offerings  not 
prescribed  in  Ex.  \i\.  i_'7:  Le.  vii.  :)4:  x.  14;  Nu.  \i.  •_'": 
xviii.  1*.  there  can  be  no  difference  of  legislation.  The 
items  spoken  of  in  these  passages  are  alwavs  represented 
as(!cids  ";it't:  but  the  people  \\  ere  to  give  of  their  own 
besides  what  (lod  gave  to  liis  servants.  He  does  not 
abolish  the  tithes,  but  he  requires  the  people  to  add 
something  to  them;  and  the  tithes  are  explicitly  termed 
(iod's  inheritance,  in  DC.  xviii.  1.  (See  Ann'M's  Kim.  Bib. 
Criticism,  and.  the  Authorship  uf  the  IVut.  -<l  edit  ji.  L'HH, -jui  >/ , 

TITHES.) 

i'/  A  further  source  of  the  income  of  the  priest-  was 
derived  from  the  firstlings.  All  the  first- born  males  were 
holy  to  the  Lord;  for  each  of  them  the  redemption  price 
was  five  shekel-;  a  head,  Nu  xviii  ;:>  Such  animal-  a- 
were  faulty  were  redeemed  either  by  one  without  fault. 
Nu.  xviii.  1.',;  Kx.  xiii.  •_',  or  they  Were  to  be  l-edeeme<l  bv 
money.  Le .  xx\ii  :ii;;  Nu.  xviii.  Hi.  Of  the  blamele-s  animals 
that  were  offered  as  first-born,  the  priest  only  burned  the 
fat,  and  the  carcass  of  the  meat  wa-  his  perquisite.  Nu 
xviii.  is.  If  the  meat  of  these  first-horn  offered  to  (  iod. 
Do  xii.  L7,&c.;xv.  in,  Ac,  was  used  for  a  meal  bv  the  saeri- 
ficers,  it  merely  shows  that  these  offerings  had  a  double 
character,  in  which  the  priests  only  received  a  certain 
portion.  It  must  not.  however,  be  thought  that  this 
limitation  applied  to  Nu.  xviii.  IS.  The  priests  had 
further  the  firstlings  of  the  produce  of  the  <  arth. 
besides  what  is  named  Le.  xxiii.  In.  17.  There  was  an 
undefined  amount  of  the  first-fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  Kx.  xxiii.  l:i;  Le.  ii.  It:  He.  xxvi.  i-in.  What  remained  of 
certain  offerings,  I.e.  vi.  11-11,  'j-j;  vii.  ii:  Nu.  xviii.  ;i,  was  most 
holy,  and  none  but  the  priests  were  to  partake  of  it. 
In  some  cases  it  was  lawful  for  their  sons  and  daughttrs 
to  eat  of  it.  Lc.  x.  ii;  in  some  cases  it  was  even  lawful 
for  their  home-born  slaves  to  eat,  Le.  xxii.  11.  The 
stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases  ex- 
cluded, Le.  xxii.  l'i-iii. 

The  priests  had  a  share  in  the  spoil,  captives,  cattle, 
and  the  like,  taken  in  war.  Nu.  xxxi.  2.1-47 ;  and  the 
show- bread  and  the  meat  of  several  other  offerings 
fell  to  their  share.  They  were  to  participate  in  the 
shearing  of  the  flock.  De  xviii.  4;  in  the  very  dough,  Nu. 
xv.  is-21;  Xe.  x.  3«,  Ac.;  in  the  skins  of  the  burnt-sacrifices, 
Le.  vii.  s;  the  redemption  money  paid  for  things  speeially 
dedicated  to  Clod,  Le  xxviii.;  Xu  xviii.  14.  Likewise  the 


lambs  or  kids  brought  with  the  wave-loaves  on  pentecost 
were  to  "lie  holy  to  the  Lord  for  the  priest,"  Nu.  xxiii. 
in,  ic. 

(()  In  addition  to  their  exemption  from  the  taxes 
and  military  service,  which  favour  was  even  extended 
by  foreign  rulers.  K/r.  vii.  24.  Jewish  tradition  speaks  of 
twenty-four  priestly  gifts.  n:nr  p^rrs  :  of  these  ten 


the  last  sort  five  might  be  given  to  any  priest  at  the 
discretion  of  the  donor.  l>ut  five  could  onlv  be  given  to 
the  officiating  priests.  The  list  may  be  seen  in  K  eland 

(Antiquit.  Sucnif,  ed.  Vugel,  i>  11-  :  L'u'olini  .Sacerd.  Ilek  Thes. 
v.'l.  xiii.  10711) 

i/i  In  the  provisions  made  in  the  Pentateuch  itself 
for  tile  maintenance  of  the  priesthood,  there  \vas  a 
sufficiency  but  by  no  mean.-  a  superfluity.  1  1  has  been 
well  observed  by  Oehler  (Hcrzog's  Ueal-Eii.  xii.  Iftf),  that 
the  Hebrew  priest  was  far  behind  the  priestly  caste  of 
pagan  nation-  in  \vealthv  endowments.  The  priests  of 
Jehovah  were  not  to  be  wealthy,  but  neither  were  they 
to  be  pauper-priests,  needy  and  dependent,  so  as  to  be 
afraid  of  beariiii;1  \\itlic-s  to  the  truth.  The  Levite 
is  often  represented  as  an  object  of  charity  to  the  na- 
tion. and  the  priests  formed  the  chief  of  the  Levitical 
body,  along  with  the  widow  and  the  stranger,  lie  xii 
l:.',  in:  xiv.  2  7-L.".'  The  standard  of  the  priest's  income 
in  the  period  following  on  the  conquest  was  vtrv  low, 
Ju.  xvii  in;  and  considerable  portions  of  them  fell  into 
povertv  even  under  the  kingdom,  l  sa.  11.  :ii;  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  the  maintenance  of  the  priest  depended 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  religious  condition  of  the 
nation,  so  that  there  was  an  indirect  motive  tor  exer- 
tion even  to  the  less  spiritually-minded.  The  deeper 
meaning,  however,  of  the  promise  that  Jehovah  would  be 
their  portion  and  their  inheritance,  and  what  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  tlie  foundation  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  priest,  may  be  ea-ily  seen  from  the  words  of  the 
psalmist.  I's.  xvi  /,  "The  Lord  is  the'  portion  of  mine 
inheritance  and  of  my  cup;  thou  maintaiiust  my  lot." 

S.  Organization  of  tht  priesthood.  I  low  the  prie.-tly 
functions  were  divided  between  the  two  lines  of  Llea/ar 
and  Ithaniar  during  the  tir-t  lew  centuries  after  the 
death  of  .Moses,  we  arc  left  in  utter  ignorance.  The 
-taleineiit  of  Jewi.-h  tradition  (Tamiitli,  27,  &c.),  thai  from 
the  da\-  of  Moses  the  priests  were  divided  into  ciiiht 
classes,  four  of  Llea/ar  and  four  of  Ithaniar,  and  that 
Samuel  rai.-t  d  them  to  sixteen,  inn.-t  be  regarded  as 
devoid  of  all  authority.  We  have  indeed  cau-e  to  think 
that  the  priest  h  .....  1  multiplied  considerably  during  the 
da  v  -  of  the  judges:  for  Saul  murdered  on  one  day  eighty  - 
live  priests,  who  belonged  merely  to  the  house  of  Abi- 
melech,  and  were  of  the  line  of  Ithaniar.  l  S;i.  xxii. 

(")  The  first  notice  of  the  firm  organization  of  the 
Hebrew  priesthood  occurs  under  David.  He  divided 
the  whole  staff  of  the  Aaronite  priesthood  into  twenty- 
four  orders  or  classes  (rhp?n*p  or  niiocp,  Siatp^fffis, 
trfirifj.fpiai),  of  whom  sixteen  came  to  the  house  of  Elea- 
'/.(iv  and  eight  to  that  of  Tthamar,  ich.  xxiv.  :i,&c.;  compare 
-M'h.  viii.  14;  xxxv.  4,  &c.;  Lu.  i.  ;,.  The  great  disparity  be- 
tween the  two  families  may  have  been  caused  partly  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  PS.  Ixxviii.  M,  partly  by  the  massacre  at 
Nob. 

Each  of  the  twenty-four  courses  or  classes  had  a 
president,  these  are  the  leaders  or  chiefs  of  the  priests, 
_'  HI.  xxvi.  an;  Kzr.  x.  :<;  Ne.  xii.  7.  They  arc  also  called 
governors  of  the  sanctuary,  l  Cli.  xxiv.  :>-,  comp.  Is.  xiii.  28. 
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great  au'e;  and  the  princes  in  Je.  xxxv.  4,  whom  Movers 
holds  to  l)e  the  presidents  of  the  classes  or  courses,  were 
probably  no  priests  at  all.  Of  the  several  priestly 
courses  each  served  a  week,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath 
alternately,  under  a  subordinate  prefect,  2Ki.  xi.  5,  n,  and 
in  the  days  of  /acharias  at  least  the  duties  of  each  in- 
dividual were  determined  by  lot,  Ln.  i. !».  David  divided 
the  courses  or  their  duties  by  lot,  and  according  to 
Bertheau  on  1  Ch.  xxiv.  (!,  the  change  was  so  ordered 
that  after  every  two  courses  from  the  house  of  Eleazar 
one  followed  from  the  house  of  Ithamar. 

Any  priest  might  be  present  at  any  time  and  even 
perform  priestly  acts,  so  long  as  he  did  not  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  those  who  were  "in  residence," 
as  we  now  term  it  in  modern  phraseology.  On  the 
return  from  captivity  there  were  found  but  four 
s  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each  containing  about 
a  thousand,  Ezr.  ii.  so-so.  The  cause  of  this  reduction 
may  have  been  the  disinclination  to  leave  Babylon, 
and  also  the  losses  sustained  in  the  siege,  which  is 
intimated  in  La.  iv.  16.  Out  of  the  remnant  thus  left 
the  twenty-four  courses  were  reconstructed,  and  they 
continued  in  this  freshly  organized  form  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

(h)  On  the  accession  of  David,  the  priests  were  sum- 
moned from  their  cities  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the 
worship  of  Israel,  when  the  ark  was  brought  up  to  the 
new  capital,  i  Ch.  xv.  4,  and  no  less  than  3700  tendered 
their  allegiance  to  him  even  while  as  yet  reigning  at 
Hebron  over  Judali  only,  i  Ch.  xii.  27.  After  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ten  tribes  the  priests  were  expelled  from 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  they  naturally  emigrated 
into  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  2  Ch.  xi.  ii;  xiii.  9.  Jeroboam 
meanwhile  "  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi,"  i  Ki.  xii.  si;  xiii.  33. 
The  consecration  of  these  priests  as  recorded,  2  Ch.  xiii.  9, 
points  to  an  aping  of  the  consecration  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron  by  Moses: — "Whosoever  cometh  to  fill  his  hand 
(i.e.  consecrate  himself)  with  a  young  bullock  and  seven 
rams,  the  same  may  be  a  priest  unto  them  that  are  no 
gods."  That  moral  degeneracy  affected  the  priest- 
hood of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  may  be  gathered 
from  Ho.  vi.  9.  Things  were  better  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  We  notice  nothing 
during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  marked  opposi- 
tion between  the  priests  and  the  prophets  which  be- 
comes manifest  at  a  later  period.  King  Jehoshaphat 
employed  the  priests  not  only  in  the  organization  of  a 
more  perfect  juridical  system,  2Ch.  xix.  8-n,  but  also  in 
a  commission  which  he  sent  through  the  country  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  law  of  God,  2  Ch.  xvii.  s. 

The  influence  of  the  priesthood  remained  powerful 
even  after  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah  and  the  raising  of 
,1  oash  to  the  throne,  2  Ki.  xi.;  2  Ch.  xxiii.  How  harmoni- 
ously the  priests  and  prophets  worked  together  at  that 
time  may  be  inferred  from  the  book  of  Joel.  But  this 
state  of  things  became  sadly  altered  from  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  With  Mi.  iii.  11  and 
Is.  xxviii.  7  commences  the  prophetical  testimony 
against  the  demoralization  of  the  priesthood,  which 
was  considerably  favoured  by  the  machinations  of  false 
prophets.  Already  Ahaz  must  have  had  the  support 
of  the  priests  in  his  idolatrous  practices  and  innova- 


tions.   2  Ki.  xvi.  10;  2  Ch.  xxi\. 


and   there   remains  no 


trace  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  priests  to  the 
abominations  of  Manasseh;  tradition  only  speaks  of 
martyrs  among  the  prophet*  in  those  days  and  not  of 
priests.  (Compare  Je.  ii.  ;;M  ami  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  .';,  1).  The  later 
prophets  speak  strongly  of  the  corruption  of  the  priest- 
hood, Je.  i.  18;  vii.  11;  E/.e.  xxii.  2H;  Mai.  ii.  &c. 

(<")  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  twenty-four  classes  ex- 
isted till  his  own  times  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  M,T\  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  How  were  they  reformed?  According  to  Jewish 

tradition  (Hiero.  Taanith,  f.  OS,  a;  Tosaplita  Taauith,  c.  xi.;  see 
both  passages  in  Ugolino,  p.  S7(>;  also  Bab.  Erachin,  b,  12,  b;  see  Luiitl, 
Judisehe  Heilinttiiimev,  p.  Til),  the  courses  were  reformed  in 
the  following  manner.  The  prophets  directed  that 
every  one  of  the  four  families  above  named  should  by 
lot  supply  five  of  the  noil- represented  classes,  but  under 
retention  of  the  old  names.  The  priests  who  might 
yet  return  from  Babylon  were  directed  to  associate 
with  those  who  bore  their  name.  But  that  we  have 
here  by  no  means  a  trustworthy  historical  tradition 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned;  we  may,  however,  infer 
from  the  fragmentary  notices  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nchemiah  that  the  restoration  was  an  object  which 
was  much  desired. 

It  is  true,  we  have  only  twenty-two  named  at  the 
period  of  Jeshua  the  high-priest,  Xe.  xii.  1-7,  and  as 
many  recur  in  eh.  xii.  12-21,  under  the  following  high- 
priest  (Herx.  Reul-Ency.  xii.  is.j);  but  we  have  seen  above 
that  two  families  of  Hakkoz  and  Habaiah  were  kept  in 
suspense  on  account  of  want  of  formality  as  regards 
their  registers.  It  was  just  and  natural  that  the  two 
remaining  courses  should  not  be  filled  up  hastily,  but 
kept  open  till  the  cause  should  be  decided.  Even  the 
document  in  which  adhesion  to  the  Mosaic  law  was 
expressed,  and  which  was  put  forth  by  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  was  only  signed  by  twenty-two  priests;  nor 
have  we  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
yet  missing  links  were  subsequently  added. 

It  is  altogether  a  mistaken  effort  of  modern  criti- 
cism when  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the  twenty -four 
courses  arose  out  of  the  twenty- two  families  which  re- 
turned with  Zcrubbabel,  and  of  the  two  which  returned 


with  Ezra;  and  that  the  names,  i  Ch. 


which  were 


traced  back  to  David  were  only  fixed  about  400  years 
before  Christ.  But  this  is  simply  impossible,  since  the 
names  of  the  courses  do  not  agree  with  those  which  occur 
in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  but  many  of  them  are  of  later 
date,  whilst  these  again  are  cleai'ly  intermixed  with 
such  as  are  undoubtedly  of  an  age  prior  to  the  exile. 

9.  The  dn:clliii;t-place  of  the  priesthood  after  the 
exile  was  chiefly  in  Jerusalem;  and  according  to  the 
list,  1  Ch.  ix.  io-i:i,  which  probably  refers  to  the  latter 
part  of  Nehemiah,  compare  No.  xi.  10-14,  there  are  17<>0 
priests  in  the  metropolis  with  six  presidents  of  the 
courses.  It  would  also  appear  from  Ezr.  ii.  7<>;  Ne.  vii. 
73;  xi.  3,  that  the  old  sacerdotal  cities  were  found  out 
again.  According  to  Ne.  x.  35,  &c.,  the  incomes  of 
the  priesthood  were  re-established  according  to  the 
law,  and  officers  for  the  management  of  them  were  duly 
appointed,  ch.  xii.  44. 

The  scribes,  or  "such  as  handled  the  law,"  Je.  ii.  s, 
seem  also  to  come  more  and  more  into  office.  The 
more  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  ceased,  and  the  canon 
came  to  a  close,  the  more  need  there  was  to  have  the 
written  word  expounded.  This  new  order  was  in  110 
wise  restricted  to  the  priests  or  Levites.  The  link, 
however,  between  the  priesthood  and  laity  was  the 
order  of  the  so-called  helpers,  rrnpy'3,  and  they  deserve 


PRIEST 


more    especially    to  be    named    here,  because    Jewish 
tradition  traces  its  origin   back  to  the   origin  of  the 


PRIEST 


was  that  "  many  {ii'lents  also 
faith,"  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  AC. 


obedient  to  the 


There  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the  dispensation 
which  superseded  that  of  the  first  covenant,  which 
bears  the  name  or  exercises  the  functions  of  the  Hebrew 


priesthood.      It  is  inferred  from  Xu.  xxviii.,  that  the 

congregation  was  represented  at  the  daily  morning  and 

evening  sacrifices:    "for, "says  Mithna  Tuanilh     iv.  2), 

•'how  can   any  one  offer  or  bring  near,  if  he  stand  not  ,  priest;  and  it  is  notorious  that  priest,   our  only  eijui 

close  by!"    Hence  the  name  TD«O  (helper;,  which  can  also     valeiit    for   ic/ia'-s, 

ba  explained  by  ast>!.itain-<.'.  help.     The  nation  was  there- 
fore divided,    corresponding  to  the  sacerdotal  courses. 

into  twenty-four  divisions,  each  of  which  division  had     was  evidently  framed  upon  a  pattern  which  was  taken 

from  the  synagogue  rather  than  the  temple.  The  term 
/,r//_.<t  is  never  applied  to  the  pastor  of  the  Christian 
church. 

1 1.  THE  Hicii-i'KiFsT. 


to  elect  representatives,  Tyj"2  TIN.  who  were  sent  to 
assist  the  dailv  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem.  'Those  who 
remained  at  home  had  to  assemble  at  the  synagogue  to 
pray  during  the  act  of  the  sacrifice.  In  the  appointed 
weeks  they  had  also  to  fast  four  times,  xc.  See  Minima 
Taanith,  and  the  expositions  on  it:  //KI'UX.  Pe&achhn 
(f.so);  and  other  Talmudieal  passages  in  L'yoUno  (p.  :>l::>: 
Jort  (Geschichte  iles  Judenthuws,  p  li*l. 

It  wa-  by  the  casting  of  the  lot  thai  the  different 
parts  of  priestly  work  at  tin-  temple  were  distributed 
amonu  the  member-  ,,f  each  course,  I.u  i.  (>.  According 
to  Jewish  authorities  it  took  place  four  time-  a  day  | 
(.Misluin  Joiini,  c.  '2:  also  Tliami.l,  e.  3;  and  ihe  explanatory 
jassages  from  the  Talmud  in  I  But  tlion-'ll 

the  priesthood  were  thus,  by  their  mod,  of  enter- 
ing upon  specific  service  at  the  temple,  and  by  that 
service  itself,  compel]. -d  in  a  manner  to  exorcise  them- 
selves to  thoughts  of  (iod.  all  latterly  sunk  into  the  i 
most  ungodly  and  deplorable  condition.  "  F.".v  .-traii-i  i  - 
contrasts,"  it  ha-  been  \\.-ll  said  (Smith's  Dkt.  ii.  p.  U24),  ] 
"meet  us  in  the  hi>tory  of  religion,  I  ban  thai  pr.  sented 
in  the  life  of  the  priesthood  in  the  la-t  half  century  of  the 
temple:  -now  u'oinu  through  the  solemn  sacrificial  rites 
and  joining  in  the  noblest  hymn-:  now  raisin--  a  fierce 
clamour  at  an v thin u'  \\hich  seemed  to  them  a  profanation 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  rii-hinu'  to  dash  out  the  brain-  of 
the  bold  or  incautious  intruder  for  it  belonged  to  the 
priests  to  act  as  sentinels  of  the  holy  place  or  of  one 
of  their  own  order  who  might  enf.-r  while  under  some 
ceremonial  defilement,  or  with  a  half -humorous  cruelty 
setting  fir.-  to  the  clothes  of  the  l.e\ites  who  were 
found  sleeping  when  thev  ou^h:  to  have  been  watching 
at  tlieir  posts.  In  the  scenes  of  the  last  tragedy  of 
the  Jewish  liistory  the  order  pas-es  away  without 
d'h  th.'  The  hi-h  priesthood  is 
1  vilest  of  th..-  adherents  of  the 

IVll.   .lu.l     i.     ::,   ...  Reel     0).       Other 

priest-  appear  as  deserting  to  the  enemy:  it  is  from  th-' 
priest  that  Titus  receive- the  lamp-,  and  gems,  and  costly 
raiment  of  the  sanctuary.  Priests  report  to  their  con- 
querors the  terrible  utterance,  '  Let  us  depart.'  on  tin- 
last  pentecost  ever  celebrated  in  the  temple.  It  is  a 
prio-t.  who  fills  up  the  degradation  of  his  order  by 


Tlie  term  in  the  original  for  high-priist  is  Vn|M  *rirn 
(ha- cohen  hakkadul\.  the  great  ]iri«st.  Xu  xxxv.  2S;  or 
C.v^rt  "Hr,  the  head-priest,  L'  Ki.  xxv.  1>;  Kzr.  vii.  ;>;  •.' Ch. 
six  11,  compare  xxiv  t.  The  pas-a^e.  Le.  xxi.  Hi.  seems 
to  exhibit  tin-  epithet  'fir.  './'"''.  ill  a  tran-ition  state, 
not  vef  \\liollv  technical,  and  is  verv  comprehensive: 
••  He  that  is  the  high-priest  unore  literally  the  priest 
win.  i-  greater  than  hi-  brethren',  iijioii  \\hose  head 
th.'  anointing  oil  wa-  poured,  and  that  is  consecrated 
to  put  on  the  garments."  This  addition  also  shows 
thai  the  term  was  not  establish,. ,1  as  signifying  the 
chief  prii  -t.  In  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
the  pel-son  Aaron  is  mostly  named,  uho  bears  the 
•  llice  ,,f  hiuh  priest,  rather  than  the  otiice  itself.  In 
lleiiteroiiomy.  ch.  xvii  i-,  more  especially,  and  in  tile- 
books  which  closely  follow  th.-  Pentateuch,  lie  i-  simply 
called  Jta-i'u/Kii,  the  priest.  In  the  modern  Hebrew  of 
the  ^lishna.  the  prevalent  appellation  is  rnj  ]rb,  the 
o-ivat  |.rie-t.  in  contradi.stinction  to  the  C'Uifin  C"ri*, 
xi i ':i  nli i/i. <  (.W'-rru  of  the  common  sort. 

A-  the  three  section-  of  the  tabernacle  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  oilier  \\ith  extreme  severity. 
three  orders  of  the  minist.  rs.  The  Levites  w. 
appointed  servants  "f  the  court,  but  from  the  holy 
place  thev  were  excluded  on  pain  of  death.  The  priest- 
oxecuted  the  ministry  of  the  holy  place,  but  were  a- 
-olemnlv  ].rohibited  from  venturing:  beyond  the  veil 
which  concealed  the  Mo-t  Holy.  The  priesthood  cub 
initiated  in  the  high-priest,  as  mediator  between  God 

and   the  people. 

If  the  blood  was  ij-iveii  upon  the  altar  to  atone,  it  was 
fitting   that    one    sbould    be   solemnly  set   apart    to   the 

otli< f   the    hi Ji-priest,    to    represent    the   nation,   in 

order,  as  it  is -aid  in  the  important  pa-sage,  Kx.  xxviii,  3«, 
to  ''tn  fir  tin  iii'n/iiitil  of  th  f  /'"///  l/iin;/.<.  ii-Jiir/i  the  r/iil 

dren  ../'  Israel  .--//"//  'hallow  hi  all  f/nir  /«,/>/  (/Iff.-:" 
Hence  by  the  appearance  of  the  high-priest  before  (Iod 
as  an  atoning  mediator,  the  otterings  are  sanctified. 

[welling  on  the  fall  of  his  country  with  a  cold-blooded  But  the  Old  Testament  showed  its  insufficiency  to  bring 
satisfaction,  and  finding  in  Titus  the  fulfilment  of  the  ,  about  a  real  atonement  in  the  fact  that  the  high-priest 
Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  do-  !  himself  was  a  fallen  creature  and  needed  as  such  atone- 
struction  of  Jerusalem  deprived  the  order  at  one  blow 
of  all  but  an  honorary  distinction."  We  add,  that 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  temple  was  taken  and 


honour,  'dying  as  a  fool 
in  Veil  to  the  lowest  an 
frenzied  zealots  (Joseph. 


destroyed  when  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  classes, 
Jojarib,  was  officiating.  Already,  after  the  return  of 
the  nation  from  captivity,  the  temple  service  was  with- 
out its  chief  glory,  having  lost  its  holy  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant; and  the  priesthood  also,  having  become  a  shell 
without  a  kernel,  especially  when  the  second  temple 
was  destroyed,  not  to  be  rebuilt  again,  sank  into  per- 
fect oblivion.  The  most  comfortable  news,  therefore, 
VOT,  IT. 


ment  for  himself. 

Lev!  was  the  chosen  tribe  of  the  chosen  people,  the 
only  tribe  in  Israel  to  which  earthly  possessions  were 
to  be  denied,  during  a  dispensation  in  which  ample 
fields,  and  olivevards  and  vineyards,  wore,  in  a  measure 
the  rewards  of  righteousness.  At  their  consecration 
the  nation  presented  them  unto  Cod  by  laying  their 
hands  on  their  heads,  exactly  as  when  they  offered  a, 
common  victim  in  substitution,  Xu.  viii.  in,  11,  1  1.  The 
priesthood,  an'ain,  were  chosen  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  and 


th 


hi'di-priest  was    the   representative   of    Ihe  entire 
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PRIEST  I 

priesthood,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  nation,  whose  twelvi 
tribes  he  was  to  bear  both  on  his  shoulders  and  on  lib 
heart,  Ex.  xxviii.  i^,-_'y.  Just  because  the  high-priest  unite:- 
in  his  person  the  entire  nation  ^NTi^b  "u:2  VipO, 
aeqitiparatll)'  <////«•;•.<«  l*i'«.i:li.  says  Alien  K/ra  t 
iv.  ]:;  .  the  same  sacrifice  is  re()uired  for  his  pers 
for  the  whole  nation.  "  If  the  priest  that  is  anointed 
sin,  it  becomes  c?n  n'S'iL's/.  i.e.  brings  guilt  upon  the 
people,"  Le  Iv.  3,  (In  the  other  hand.  Cod  receives  the 
whole  nation  to  favour  in  the  person  of  the  high- priest. 
It  is  from  this  point  that  Zee.  iii.  is  to  be  explained, 
and  which  gives  special  force  and  beauty  to  the  anti- 
type, and  our  complete  acceptance  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  significance  of  the  high-priest  as  the  holy  one  of 
Jehovah.  Ps.  c\i.  Ki,  must  be  expressed  in  his  whole  life. 
person,  and  office. 

1.  The  personal  requirements  of  the  hiiiJi-priext  are  in 
some  things  the  same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  priest, 


we  consider  therefore  only  those  at   present  that  con- 


filing    communion  with  death.      Whilst    the    ordinary 


priest  was  allowed  to  contract  ceremonial  uneleaimess 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  his  nearest  kin.  vor. 
2,  &c.,  the  high-priest  is  not  to  be  brought  into  contact 
even  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  parents,  vor.  11,  so  as 
ia  no  wise  to  interrupt  his  sacred  functions  at  the  sanc- 
tuary. To  the  words,  vor.  IL',  "  Xeither  shall  he  go  out 
of  the  sanctuary."  we  must  supplement  out  of  the  con- 
nection, "on  account  of  the  funeral, "  see  for  an  example, 
Le.  x.  7.  In  this  depreciation  or  superseding  of  the 
most  sacred  bonds  of  nature,  on  account  of  the  divine 
office,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  state  of 
mind  required  in  the  priest.  Do.  xxxiii  \>;  and  they  throw 
light  upon  the  precept:  "  If  any  man  come  to  me  and 
hate  not  his  father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children, 
and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea.  and  his  own  life  also,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple."  j.u.  \iv.  L'IJ. 

Even  the  remotest  sign  of  mournino-  is  prohibited  to 
the  high-priest;  and  the  requirements  in  Le.  xxi.  Id 
are  certainly  stronger  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
priest,  ver.  •>.  The  expression.  •'  He  shall  not  uncover 
his  head,"  probably  refers  t<>  his  taking  oft'  his  mitre 
to  cover  his  head  with  dust  am!  ashes.  Onkelos,  how- 
ever, explains  it  mz  'rv  Kb— '' lest  his  hair  should 
grow"  -and  this  is  adopted  by  most  of  the  rabbis  (san- 
bevt  ile  S'leenli.t.  Ilobr.  in  U«olii,,,\s  Thesaur.  Ant.  vol.  .xii.  i>.  lxx.> 
The  prohibition  to  rend  his  clothes  was  not  extended 
to  mourning  over  public  calamities  (see  i  Mae.  xi.  71;. Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  i.%  t\  Yet  Mithiin  Himijnili  (in.-,)  allows  it 
at  every  case  of  mourniny:  only  the  hi^h-priest  was  to 
reml  his  clothes  below  at  the  skirt,  not  above. 

As  regards  the  sexual  relations  in  the  lift'  of  the 
high-priest,  it  is  added  to  the  regulations  regarding  the 
ordinary  priest  that  he  was  not  to  marry  a  widow,  but 
a  pure  virgin  of  his  own  people.  With  respect  to  the 
expression  that  he  was  tu  marry  a  wife  in  her  virginity, 
it  was  so  far  accentuated  in  later  tradition,  that  even 
the  fall-grown  virgin  was  excluded  (seeMislmaJebam.vi.  4). 
The  Babylonian  Cemara  speaks  of  a  prohibition  against 
polygamy,  which  led  to  a  frivolous  exegesis  of  -2  Ch. 
xxiv.  :>,  which,  as  Oehler  aptly  remarks,  might  have 
been  saved,  since  the  words,  "and  Jehoiada  took  for 
him  (ib)  two  wives,"  evidently  do  not  refer  to  Jehoiada 
the  high-priest,  but  to  Joash.  who  was  under  his  guid- 
ance and  influence.  It  was  of  course  to  be  understood 


PRIEST 

that  the  high-priest  himself  was  to  have  been  born  in 
legal  marriage;   and    in  later   das  special   stress  was 


laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  mother  should   not   have 


nominated  to  his  office,  no  more  is  stated  than  in  th 
case  of  the  ordinary  priest:  and  twenty  years  is  com- 
monly assumed  by  Jewi^i  tradition  as  the  earliest  date 
at  which  the  priesthood  might  be  entered.  Herod, 
however,  made  a  boy  high-priest  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
(see  Selden,  i.  Ap.  ii.  4).  A  person  was  disqualified  from 
being  high-priest  through  previous  crimes,  such  as 
idolatry,  murder,  incest:  the  first  point  was  extended 
to  every  species  of  nonconformity  or  heterodoxy;  a 
point  which  became  important  during  the  controversy 
with  the  Samaritans,  and  whilst  the  unorthodox  rites 
were  performed  at  Leontopolis  (Mishna  Menachoth,  xiii.  10). 
To  justify  the  restriction,  reference  is  made  to  2  Ki. 


putting  on  the  sacred  robes,  anointing,  and  sacrifices,, 


Kx.  xxix.;  Le.  viii.  The  first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron 
is  recorded.  Kx.  xxviii.  A  partial  anticipation  of  this 
took  place  as  far  back  as  Kx.  xvi..  when  Moses  bade 
Aaron  take  a  pot  of  manna  and  lay  it  up  before  the 
Lord,  which  implied  that  Aaron  would  have  the  charge 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  taking  up  of  Xadab  and  Abihu 
with  their  father  Aaron  to  the  mount,  where  they 
beheld  the  glory  of  the  Cod  of  Israel,  seems  to  have 
pointed  to  a  hereditary  office  of  chief  priest,  see  also  ch. 
xxvii.  -ji.  Rut  it  was  not  till  the  completion  of  the 
directions  for  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  that  Cod 
said  to  .Moses:  "Take  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother, 
and  his  sons  with  him.  that  he  may  minister  unto  me 

ti  //it  /irtaffa  office,"  Ex.  xxviii.  i;  see  also  xxix.  u,  44. 
The  only  specific  difference  between  the  consecration 

f  the  priests  and  of  the  high  priest  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  the  four  additional  symbolical  garments. 
.vhich  in  the  high-  priest's  case  were  added  to  the  coat 
tr  tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet,  which 
belonged  to  the  priests  in  general:  and  in  the  fact  that 
whilst  the  priests  were  simply  sprinkled  with  the 


anoiiitnu 


il.    Ex 


anointed  with  it:  whence  he  was  called 
anointed  priest.  Le. 


iii.  41,  the   high-priest  was 


the 


The  transfer  of  the  gar- 
ments of  the  high-priest,  according  to  Nn.  xx.  2i>-'28. 
from  Aaron  to  Kleazar,  was  a  transfer  of  the  office 
itself.  Without  these  holy  vestments,  full  of  signifi- 
cance. the  high-priest  was  only  a  private  person,  and 
could  not  represent  the  people.  Hence  he  is  threatened 
with  death  if  he  appear  before  Jehovah  without  them. 
i;\.  xxviii.  .";.">.  The  description  of  these  vestments,  pecu- 
liar to  the  high-priest,  is  given  in  Kx.  xxviii.  xxxix.1 

3.  Robes  of  the  high-priest.  —  What  he  first  put  over 
the  ordinary  garment  of  the  priest  was  the  robe  (TT*?, 

me'il,  iro5rip-r)s}  of  tin  (>  ,/,<„/,  Ex.  xxviii.  .  •]]-:!.-,:  ''And  thou 
shalt  make  the  robe  of  the  ephod  all  of  blue,  and  there 
shall  be  a  hole  of  it  in  the  midst  thereof:  it  shall  have 
a  binding  of  woven  work  round  about  the  hole  of  it,  as 

1  See  also  Josephus,  Ant.  iii.  7,  4,  A-c.  ;  Bill.  Ji'tl.  v.  5.  7.  The 
most  important  works  which  treat  specially  upon  the  subject 
are  Srav.nius  de  rr-xfitu  Sacen/otnm  Hebratom.m  ,  1080;  Ca,-j,:ov 
•  It  Pi.ntificum  Hebraeorum  Vtstitu  Sacro  iii  L'fioUno's  T/ie$.  vol. 
xii.;  Abraham  Ben  David,  Dissert,  dt  Vtatitu  Sacerdotum  Ifebrae- 
orwn  a  pud  Uciolino  in  vol.  xiii.  Among  more  recent  authors, 
Biihr,  in  his  Symbolik,  has  given  special  attention  to  the  subject. 


•RIEST 


PRIEST 


it  were  the  hole  of  an  habergeon,  that  it  be  not  rent: 
ami  beneath  upon  the  hem  of  it  thou  shalt  make  pome- 
granates of  blue  and  of  purple  and  of  scarlet,  round 
about  the  hem  thereof,  and  bulls  of  gold  between  them  j 
round  about:  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  golden 
bell  and  a  pomegranate,  and  upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  • 
round  about,     And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister; 
and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the 
holy  place   before  the  Lord,  and   when  lie  cometliout, 
that  he  die  not." 

This  pallium,  or  blue  robe  of  the  ephod.  was  of  in- 
ferior material  to  the  cphod  itself,  being  only  of  woven 
work.  Kx.  xxxix.  -i-i.  It  was  al.-o  longer  than  the  ephod, 
though  not  so  long  as  the  coat  or  tunic.  Some  think 
it  came  only  as  far  as  the  knees,  and  this  is  probable: 
it  certainly  does  not  follow  from  the  I. XX.  rendering 
it  Tro5r)p-r)s,  that  it  was  longer,  since  this  nii^ht  simply 
imply  that  it  went  down  to  \\here  the  feet  commence. 
The  white  coat  would  therefore  be  \i-ible  under  it:  also 
in  the  sleeves,  since  this  blue  robe  had  no  sleeves,  but 
onlv  slits  in  the  sides  for  the  arms  to  pass  through. 

.losephus.  in  his  A  ntii/iiitn.1  nlii.  7,4),  gives  no  explana- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  helk  but  enlargis  upon  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance,  [n  t\\e  Jeiritli  1 1'"/-,  how- 
ever, he  tells  us  that  the  bells  signified  thunder,  and 
the  pomegranates  lightning.  For  the  curious  explana- 
tions of  J'hilo,  see  Lightfoot  (Works,  ix.  p.  2.3).  Jewish 

tradition  tells  us  that  there  were  seventy  two  bells  on 
this  pallium  (Maim.de VasSanct.  cap. ix.)  (loin  nt  of  \le\ 
andria  estimates  them  at  three  hundred  and  >ixty-tive 
(Strom,  v.  p.  504);  and  >oiue  other*  at  titty  or  twelve.  \c. 
(Polydur  Yir-il. >le  Invent.  Rev.  lib.  iv.  cap.  .i).  More  important 
is  it  to  learn  when  and  whv  lie  \vas  to  wear  them. 

The  object  is  clearly  stated.  Kx.  x.xviii. :;:.:  "  His  Miund 
shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place  before 
the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out."  This  is  to  lie 
read  in  connection  with  Le.  xvi.  17.  \\heiv  the  hiuh- 
priest's  entrance  is  particularly  treated,  and  where  it  is 
commanded:  "And  there  shall  be  no  mail  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,"  viz.  the  holy  place,  for  in 
the  court  manv  w<  re  present  during  that  entrance, 
whilst  in  the  holy  none  could  be  present  hut  the  prie-ts. 
"  when  he  goeth  in  to  make  an  atonement,  until  In- 
come out."'  Clearly  then  the  priest*  had  to  be  warned 
off  from  the  holy  place  when  the  high  priest  entered 
the  most  holy,  and  this  warning  was  giu-n  bv  the  golden 
bells  (Douglas1  Jerusalem  the  Golden,  p  9o) 

The  command  respecting  the  bells  was  given  before 
Aaron  was  restricted  to  entering  the  .Most  Holy  only 
once  a  year.  Indeed,  Le.  xvi.  1  implies  that  he  entered 
the  Most  Holy  as  often  as  his  inclination  led  him:  and 
it  is  intelligible  that  ue  should  have  been  commanded 
to  warn  the  priests,  who  were  frequently  in  the  holy 
place,  of  his  approach  to  the  inner  mysteries.  But  as 
these  bells  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  vestments, 
their  use  became  restricted  to  the  day  of  atonement. 
Tradition  speaks  of  repeated  changes  of  these  vestments, 
but  originally  the  change  was  much  simpler.  The  high- 
priest  entered  with  his  golden  garments  into  the  holy 
place,  and  the  sound  of  the  bells  apprised  the  priests  of 
his  entrance.  There  he  put  off  his  golden  garments, 
washed  in  a  golden  bason  (Join.  cap.  iv.  sect.  .V),  put  on  his 
white  robes,  and  entered  into  the  Most  Holy.  Thence 
he  returned,  assumed  his  golden  robes,  and  went  out 
to  the  people  into  the  court.  This  seems  the  plain 
sense  of  the  words  in  Le.  xvi.  17.  '23,  "24.  The  bells  of 
the  robe  of  the  ephod  warned  the  priests,  who  left  the 


Holy,  and  were  not  allowed  to  re-enter  till  the  bells 
announced  to  them  that  the  entrance  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

But  this  does  not  touch  as  yet  the  most  certain  sym- 
bolical meaning'  of  these  bells  and  pomegranates,  which 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  null.  The 
form  of  the  vestment  certainly  might  signify  integrity, 
since  it  was  to  be  of  one  piece,  and  the  blue  colour 
might  intimate  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  office  of  high- 
prie.-t,  to  which  the  robe  of  the  ephod  \\  as  made  sub- 
servient: but  the  specific  signification  is  clearly  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  bells  and  pomegranates.  We  read, 
Nu.  xv.  :>,:::>,  "  I 'id  them  to  make  fringes  in  the  borders 
of  their  garments,  throughout  their  generations,  and 
that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  ribband 
of  lilm  :  and  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ve 
mav  look  upon  it  and  remember  all  the  coinniandmenti 
of  the  Lord  and  do  them."  Hence  we  have  the  allu- 
sion to  the  word  and  testimony  of  (Jod  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  meif. 

A  word  fitly  spoken  is  compared  to  apples  in  1'r. 
xxv.  11.  The  sweetness  of  taste  and  scent  of  the  pome- 
granate mav  well  represent  the  quickening,  refreshing, 
and  altogether  sweet- tasting  words  of  Cod.  is.  MX.  vii; 
cxix  - ,  r.:,  :.":  Ik-,  uii  :;-.  1'r.  ix.  k;  and  the  bells  with  their 
sweet  sound  may  aptly  symboli/.e  the  sounding  out  of 
this  word  of  Cod.  Thus  Aaron  becomes  the  bearer  of 
the  testimonv  of  Jehovah;  and  even  he.  the  represen- 
tative of  the  church,  cannot  appear  otherwise  than 
clothed  upon  \\itli  the  word  of  Cod  and  the  testimony 
of  Jehovah  Kuil,  Cum.  n 

.|.  Special  artir/csconitertid  n-ith  tin  <//•<»•«/ M<  /</////- 
j,riett  tin  (pJiod  and  it&  breastplate.-  The  ephod  con- 
sisted of  two  part*,  one  falling  down  behind,  the  other 
in  front,  like  the  CTTUIJ.LS  of  the  (Creeks.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed, Kx  xxviu  r,-i4:  "They  shall  take  gold,  and  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  line  linen:  and  they  shall 
make  the  ephod  of  gold,  of  bine,  and  of  purple,  of  scarlet, 
and  tine  twined  linen,  and  cunning  work.  It  shall  have 

the  two  shoulder- pieces  thereof  joined  at  the  two  edges 
thereof,  and  so  it  shall  be  join,  d  together.  And  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.  uhieh  is  upon  it.  shall  be 
of  the  same,  according  to  the  work  thereof,  even  of 
gold,  of  bine,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen.  And  thou  shalt  take  two  onyx  stones  and  grave 
on  tin  m  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel."  .Josephus 
Ant.  i  I,  sect. ;  '  d«  scribes  the  ephod  as  it  was  in  his  day. 
Then-  is  110  doubt  that  a  kind  of  ephod  was  worn  by 
Samuel,  l  Sa.  ii.  !>-,  and  by  David  \\heli  he  brought  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  to  Jerusalem,  2  sa.  vi.  11;  1  Ch.  xv.  27. 
But  whenever  used  by  another  than  the  high-priest, 
the  expression  is  that  it  was  a  "limn  ephod." 

I'pou  the  ephod  was  fastened  ''the  breastplate  of 
judgment."  with  the  I 'rim  and  Tlmmmini.  This 
-Ey"?  "en,  or  breastplate  of  judgment  (]CTT,  probably  re- 
lated to  the  Arabic  root  ,.vw*^>-  i'"'''/'"'  /"''A  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  part  of  the  ephod.  if  not  the  ephod 
itself,  which  Abiathar  carried  oft',  l  Sa  xxiii.  <;,  from  the 
tabernacle  of  Nob,  c-ii.  xxi.  w,  and  which  David  consulted, 
i  Sa.  xxiii.  i);  x.xx.  7.  The  amount  of  gold  used  by  Cideon 
in  making  his  ephod,  Ju.  viii.  211,  has  led  Cesenins  (Thesaur. 
p.  n.v,  following  the  Peschito  version,  to  give  the  word 
1  the  meaning  of  an  idol-image,  as  though  that  and  not 
:  the  priest  was  clothed  with  the  ephod;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  idol  was  so  invested,  nor  does  such 
an  idea  harmonize  with  the  general  nse  of  an  ephod. 
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The  ephod  certainly  could  in  it  consume  so  much  gold 
as  stated;  but  to  //<«/,'<  «//  <ji/n'n/  may  have  become  a 
standing  expression  fur  making  or  raising  up  a  now 
mode  of  wnr.-hip;  and  we  can  indeed  easily  imagine 
that  the  new  worship  comprised  an  image  which  was 
consulted  as  a  new  oracle,  Ju  vm.  :!i;xvii.  i,.i.  The  Talmud 
and  most  of  the  rabbis  reckon  the  r/u^hc/i.  or  breast- 
plate with  its  divine  oracle,  as  one  of  the  five  things  ! 
which  were  wanting  in  the  second  temple — the  sacred 
tire,  th"  ark,  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  the  holy  oil, 
and  the  Spirit  of  holiness  Kuit/;,  Ili.story  .,f  thcOl(K'ovena:,t, 
ni.  p.  L!(3). 

The  l>re;i.-tplat"  warlike  the  inin  r  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  vail,  and  the  cphod,  of  "cunning  work 
^TiTT  niri'"2,  o/><<>'  phunarium,  and  artc  pluniaria,  in  the 
Vulgate;.  The  form  was  a  sipiare,  as  seen  in  the  com- 
mon representations  of  the  high  priest  in  the  full  dress  of 
his  office.  It  was  adorned  with  twelve  precious  stones, 
set  in  four  rows,  three  in  a  row,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  twelve  tribes,  whose  names  were  engraven  upon 
them.  Whether  the  names  followed  the  order  of  the  birth 


of  the  patriarchs,  or  the  order  of  the  encampment  of  the 
tribes,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Upon  the  two  beryl 
stones  on  the  shoulders  the*  tribes  were  engraved,  on 
each  six  names,  "according  to  their  generations,"  which 
was  already  understood  by  Josephus  as  signifying  that 
the  six  elder  ones  were  written  on  the  stone  of  the  right 
shoulder,  whilst  the  six  younger  ones  followed  on  the 
left.  Aaron  was  to  bear  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  Ex.  : xxviii.  12,  for  a  memorial,  i.e.  that  Jehovah 
should  remember  them  as  they  were  carried  into  his 
presence  on  the  shoulders  of  the  representative  of  the 
people.  The  iii*i<jii'i<i  of  office  are  borne  upon  the 
sh 'inlder,  Is.  xxii .-i-i;  i\.  i'i.  In  order  to  signify  that  the, 
representative  bore  the  people  into  Clod's  presence,  their 
name*  were  engraven  upon  his  shoulders.  Hut  this 
idea  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  by  these  names  bein^ 
also  borne  upon  the  heart  in  the  breastplate. 

The  precious  stones  in  the  rhoshe/i  or  breastplate, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  the  old  versions 
and  more  recent  researches,  may  be  arranged  as  in  the 
following  table:  — 


OTrdfrov,  topaz. 
golden -tinged. 


adpOLos,  tare/ins,  rarneol. 
blood -red  colour. 


ruby  or  carbuncle — fire-red. 


i'cTTos,  amethyst. 
violet  blue. 


dxdTTjs,  a  mixed  transparent 

stone  of  divers  colours — 

perhaps  af/atc. 


'iaajris,  jatpcr. 

dark  red — sometimes  yellow, 
red,  brown,  &c. 


beri/l,  sea-green. 
6  Ati>os  6  Trpaffivos 


The  above  follows  the  Hebrew  mode  of  reading  or 
counting  from  right  to  left;  and  the  departures  from 
our  Authorized  Version,  in  some  of  the  stones,  are  ven- 
tured, without  entering  into  their  reasons,  since  in  the 
present  state  of  science  this  will  not  be  necessary, 
though  some  will  probably  never  be  fully  identified  so 
as  to  remove  all  doubt. 

The  names  of  Israel  reappear  on  the  gates  of  the 
new  Jerusalem;  and  the  reappearance  of  the  twelve 
precious  stones  will  suggest  some  very  profitable  re- 
searches and  comparisons;  for  while  the  names  of  the 
Jewish  patriarchs  were  on  the  twelve  gates,  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb  sparkle  on  the  twelve 
foundations  of  the  city.  A  detailed  comparison  and 
scientific  examination,  and.  if  possible,  identification  of 
the  stones  in  the  choshcn  and  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, would  be  highly  interesting.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that,  if  thoroughly  understood,  they 
would  be  found  to  correspond  in  some  similar  way,  as 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  correspond  and  re- 
spond to  each  other;  or  else,  what  is  still  more  probable, 
they  would  be  found  to  be  identical. 

5.  Urim  and  Thummim  (croni  C'nw ;  LXX.  S^Xwcrts 
KO!  dX?7^aa;  Vulgate,  dortrina  et  reritas;  Symm.  and 
Theod.  (puTicffj-bi  Kai  reXetcicrets,  illumination  and  per- 


os, chrysolitk. 
not  pale  green  as  the  modern, 
but  golden  colour. 


fection;.  It  will  probably  never  be  determined  whether 
these  formed  any  essential  part  of  the  breastplate;  and  if 
so,  in  what  it  consisted.  In  De.  xxxiii.  8,  the  order  is 
reversed,  Thummim  and  Urim:  and,  Xu.  xxvii.  21 ;  1  Sa. 
xxviii.  6,  it  is  shortened  into  "the  Urtiii."  The  more 
modern  versions  of  divines  are  often  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  explanations  of  the  mysterious  objects. 
Our  version  leaves  it  untranslated.  Luther  gives  it 
Lii'lit  itnd  Rtfltt;  some  translate  it  as  light  and  judg- 
ment; others  revelation  and  tru.li;  others,  like  Eiihr, 
perfect  illumination;  others,  explanation  and  decision. 
But  most  of  these  versions  take  Thummim  in  a  sense 
which  cannot  be  sustained  by  evidence. 

Urim  and  Thummim  first  appear,  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  in  close 
connection  with  the  breastplate  or  choshcn,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  square  workmanship,  and  was  set 
with  four  rows  of  stones,  upon  which  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes  were  engraved  after  the  manner  of  a 
seal.  And  it  is  added.  ''And  thou  shalt  put  in  the 
breastplate  of  judgment  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart,  when  he  goeth  in 
before  the  Lord;  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of 
the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord 
continually."  Also  in  Le.  viii.  8  we  read:  "And  he 
put  the  breastplate  upon  him:  also  he  put  into  the 
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breastplate  (as  in  the  preceding  passage.  ?N  }?:)  the  ! 
Urim  and  the  Thummim."  This  ]n:  with  Ttt,  wliich 
the  LXX.  renders  by  firiT&fvai  with  eiri..  may  sig- 
nify to  put  one  thing  into  another  thing.  It  is  used  ' 
also  of  the  putting  of  the  tables  into  the  ark,  Ex.  xxv. 
10, 21;  whilst  the  setting  of  the  mercy-seat,  kapponth. 
upon  the  ark,  is  there  given  by  -r:,  with  :r.  on.  Com- 
pare Nu.  xix.  17;  De.  xxiii.  2.x  Vet  in  2  Sa.  xi.  lii,  the  former 
expression,  "to  p"i  into,"  is  used  of  placing  a  man  at 
a  given  spot,  and  in  1  Sa.  vi.  6  of  putting  the  ark  upon 
a  cart;  and  the  same  preposition  with  another  verb  is 
used  of  laying  the  teraphim  ''/""'  tae  ^ "-'''•  1  Sa.  xix.  13, 
also  of  putting  stone  to  stone  in  building.  Hag.  ii.  i:,. 

From  this  state  of  things  it  will  appear  a  lea])  into 
the  dark  to  assume,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  I" rim 
and  Thummim  were  some  independent  substance,  and 
that  these  objects  must  have  consisted  at  least  of  two 
pairs,  if  not  of  more.  \  :.  In  connection  with  this  idea 
the  choflnit  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  pocket, 
into  which  these  objects  were  inserted.  But  if  they 
were  material  .ibj.-ets.  we  should  expect  that  an  account 
should  have  been  given  of  th-'ir  form  and  essence  when 
the  holy  garments  were  described.  But  there  is  no 
such  account.  Nor  do  any  of  the  other  passages  which 
bear  upon  the  subject  give  any  further  description  of 
these  objects.  ,.r  of  the  use  which  was  made  ,.f  them 

In  this  perplexity  we  must  be  allowed  to  reft  r  to 
tradition.  Josephus  and  I'hdoweiv  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  and  this  would  certainly  enable  tin  111  to  claim 
some  authority,  although  the  application  of  the  Trim 

had  gone  into  di.-u.-e  since  the  days  of  Soloi and 

the  renovation  of  the  priestly  garments  afti-r  the  exile 
was  scarcely  etl'ected  upon  any  infallible  pattrrn  or 
any  infallible  tradition.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  high-priest  Jeshua  neither  possessed  nor  exer- 
cised the  Urim  and  Thuminim,  as  may  be  seen  from 
K/.r.  ii.  'I:!:  Ne.  vii.  t>~>.  where  the  restoration  is  indi- 
cated as  a  future  possibility.  Vet  we  have  no  instance 
of  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  oraele  after  the  exile. 
Jewish  tradition,  on  the  contrary,  records  the  loss,  as 
noticed  above,  of  the  Trim  and  Thummim,  with  live 
other  objects,  prior  to  the  second  temple  (  liuxturt",  Itis-i-rt. 
do  Ora'-ulo  I",  et  T.  c.  1.'.'.  Jo.-i-phns  certainly  allows  the 
exercise  of  it  to  have  continued  till  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  before,1  Christ;  but  his  \vrv  notice  denies 
the  existence  of  the  L'riin  and  Thummim  HS  material 
objects.  Wi:  read  in  Josephus  <  .\i;i  in  s,o\  that  the 
Trim  anil  Thummim  were  no  otic  r  than  the  precious 
stones.  According  to  Jo-eplms  and  the  rabbis  have 
still  further  improved  upon  it)  the  twelve  stones  gave 
out  the  oracular  answer  by  preternatural  illumination, 
if,  for  instance.  Cod  would  grant  victory  in  battle. 
The  oracle,  therefore,  was  given  by  means  of  the 
choshen,  as  such,  and  no  additional  objects  are  named. 

Philo  in  his  work  Ik  Vitn  M<,.*!x  <m  in  holds  fast  by 
the  Creek  version  of  the  terms  Urim  and  Thummim. 
in  which,  agreeably  to  his  well-known  tendency,  he 
recognizes  the  names  of  two  dperal,  virtues;  this  duality 
he  brings  into  connection  with  the  double  nature  of 
the  material  of  which  the  rhoxhtn  was  made,  and 
which,  according  to  him,  was  meant  "  that  it  carry 
figuratively  two  virtues,  Manifestation  and  Truth." 
The  passage  gives  the  impression  that  Philo  thought 
of  the  stones  in  the  choxhcn  only,  if  not  of  the  Egyptian 
analogy,  which  has  been  urged  so  strongly  against  the 
originality  of  the  L'rim  and  Thummim. 


In  order  to  bring  some  light  upon  the  mystery  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  some  analogy  was  anxiously 
looked  for  in  the  practices  of  the  people  among  whom 
the  Jews  had  lived,  and,  as  is  usual,  men  found  what 
they  looked  for.  It  was  found  according  to  Aelian  (Ynr. 
Hist.  xiv.  34)  that  the  supreme  judge  in  Egypt  carried  an 
image  of  sapphire  round  his  neck.  These  are  the  words: 
'•  He  had  an  image  suspended  round  his  neck,  made  of 
a  sapphire  stone,  and  the  image  was  called  Truth." 
The  little  image  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the 
goddess  Tine:  Mn  and  with  the  article  Tmc.  In  this 
Tine  the  Thummim  was  quickly  recognized,  which  is 
invariably  translated  <i.\r;&aa,  tru.tli,  by  the  LXX. 
I'iodoriis  also  states  (Uio.  Sic.  i.  4«,  74),  that  the  supreme 
judge  carried  a  i~udtuj',  the  little  figure  of  an  animal, 
made  of  precious  stones,  around  his  neck,  called  truth, 
and  that  it  was  attached  to  a  -olden  chain.  lie  also 
describes  a  fresco,  in  which  the  judge  appears  in  the 
mid-t  of  inferior  colleagues,  carrying  on  his  neck  the 
'rutli,  the  eye-  of  which  are  closed"  (s,ce  also  Wilkinson's 
Kgyi't,  i;.  27) 

Ivosellini  (ii  ::,.v«'i  also  discovered  figures  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  per-ons  who  were  supreme  judges  in  their  life- 
time, which  carried  a  little  image  of  the  goddess  TnX 
around  tlie  neck.  Lest  the  credit  of  this  supposed  con- 
nection of  the  Hebrew  Trim  and  Thummim  be  ascribed 
to  the  wrong  persons,  it  mav  be  added,  that  although 
the  fact  of  the  supreme  judge's  being  adorned  by  the 
-vmbolical  figure  of  truth  was  known  long  before,  yet 
th.  combination  of  that  fact  with  the  I' rim  and  Thum- 
mim was  tir-t.  it  we  are  not  mistaken,  put  forth  by  Hugo 
(  Irotius  lib  !..i-  Vuritat  Kcligionis  . 

I  'rim  and  Thummim  were  therefore  c.  msidered  to  be 
two  lilt  If  images  or  figures  w  Inch  represented  /•<  .  <  /atnni 
and  fi-iit/i,  a.-  it  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.,  which  were 
placed  into  the  brca.-tplate.  But  although  the  consti- 
tution of  Israel  does  not  utterly  reject  symbols,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  adoption  of  the  cherubim.  Kx  xxv.  2u; 
x xx \iii.  -.especially  win -re  it  had  no  reference  to  Jehovah, 
and  although  the  adaptation  of  an  Kgyptian  .-ymbol 
would  not  imperil  the  divine  originality  of  the  coiisti 
tution  of  l.-rael.  yet  there  are  serious  dillicultii  s  in  the 
way  of  our  adopting  the  view  here  placed  before  us. 
We  submit  some  of  the  objections. 

i")  Thummim  does  not  signify  d\r^y«a,  truth,  but 
integrity,  p'-rfi •etioii.  Thuminim,  i.e.  inriu'lxni.-!.  refer 
to  the  twelve  names  engraven  on  the  twelve  stones, 
which  repre-ent  the  twelve  tribes  iii  their  tribal  in- 
tegritv  or  id.-ality.  and  who  were  as  such  before  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah;  for  the  children  of  Abraham.  Israel, 
were  in  covenant  bound  to  walk  before  Cod  and  lie  cri, 
perfect. 

(/>)  If  the  ["rim  and  Thummim  were  images  or  figures 
as  pretended,  then  it  is  highly  strange  Moses  should 
receive  no  specific  command  or  direction  for  making 
them,  as  he  had  received  commands  and  directions  to 
make  other  articles  of  the  sacred  garments.  F.x.  xxxix.  s. 
Were  we  to  admit  the  analogy  for  argument's  sake,  the 
analogy  has  its  sure  and  certain  limits,  since  the  Egyp- 
tian figure  of  truth,  or  zodlon,  was.  by  the  supreme 
judge,  put  round  the  neck  of  the  person  who  was  found 
to  have  right  on  his  side  in  matters  of  civil  justice;  nor 
is  the  use  of  it  in  the  least  degree  established  as  general, 
either  in  religious  or  in  civil  matters. 

(r)  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  not  the  Egyptian 
high-priest,  but  the  supreme  judge,  was  the  person  who 
wore  the  figure,  and  who  put  it  around  the  neck  of  others, 
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whore  occasion  required  it.  The  Hebrew  high-priest  was 
only  permitted  to  wear  it  when  lie  entered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  (4od  into  the  .Must  Holy.  When,  therefore,  the 
breastplate  is  called  the  r/ii>*/i(ii  of  judgment,  it  can 
only  bo  considered  such  in  an  exceptional  or  incidental 
manner.  The  "breastplate  of  judgment"  was  to  be 
"for  a  memorial  before  the  Lord  continually,"  Kx. 
xxviii.  2!>. 

(d  It  will  lie  hard  to  prove  from  history  that  the  high- 
priest  of  Israel  ever  assumed  the  position  of  supreme 
judge,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  by  assuming 
the  h>*if/ni(i  of  the  supreme  judge  of  tin;  Kgyptians.  It 
is  only  in  2  Ch.  xi\.  S-ll.  that  we  read  of  the  institu- 
tion of  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  Israel.  At  this 
the  civil  ruler,  not  the  high-priest,  presided,  except  it 
was  a  question  of  spiritual  matters.  Tho.-e  who  make 
Aaron  to  assume  the  position  of  the  Egyptian  judge, 
neglect  to  adduce  one  instance  where  the  high-priest 
exercised  his  proper  functions  as  judge. 

(e)  According  to  Nu.  xxvii.  21,  Joshua  ''shall  stand 
before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for 
him  after  the  judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord :  at 
his  word  shall  they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  shall  they 
come  in,"  &c.  But  it  is  wrong  to  infer  that  the  high- 
priest  should  here  form  the  highest  authority,  in  the 
same  wav  as  was  the  case  with  Moses,  Ex.  xviii.  2ti. 
This  very  passage  decides  against  the  opinion  that  the 
priests  of  Israel  exercised  worldly  justice  in  their 
sacerdotal  character,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere.  Eleazar  was  here  to  make  known  when 
Israel  was  to  rest  or  move  forward.  He  was  to  be  the 
supernatural  director,  so  to  speak,  and  to  do  from  a 
supernatural  point  of  view  what  Hobab,  who  knew  the 
wilderness,  was  to  do  from  a  natural  point  of  view, 
Xu.  x.  31.  The  highest  civil  or  judicial  authority  was. 
however,  inherited  by  Joshua  from  Moses,  whose  spirit 
rested  upon  his  successor. 

(/)  There  was  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  L'rim  and 
Thummim,  taken  in  the  Egyptian  sense,  in  all  the 
duties  of  the  high-priest.  He  had  to  decide  between 
clean  and  unclean;  but  this  required  no  supernatural 
illumination,  Lc.  x.  10.  Special  revelations  were  received 
by  the  high-priest  in  the  Most  Holy  before  the  kap- 
porcth  from  between  the  cherubim.  This  was  first  the 

case    with    Moses,     Ex.  xxv.  22;  xxx.  6,  3<>;  Xu.  vii.  Si).        But 

this  mode  of  communication  was  to  be  permanent  in 
its  character,  and  was  to  abide  in  the  congregation, 
Ex.  xxix.  42,  &e.  As  the  high-priest  alone  could  enter 
the  Most  Holy,  Xu.  xvii.io,  it  is  clear  that  he  alone  could 
hear  this  divine  voice.  This  was  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  Eleazar  after  the  death  of  Moses.  But  nowhere 
are  there  revelations  given  from  Jehovah  by  the  medium 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  such,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  belonged  to  the  breastplate,  and  were  inherent 
in  it,  which  the  ministering  high- priest  was  to  wear 
"lest  he  die." 

(//)  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  translators  of 
the  LXX.  were  really  influenced  by  the  custom  of  the 
supreme  judge  to  wear  the  symbol  of  truth,  with  which 
they  must  have  been  perfectly  acquainted,  since  they 
rendered  Thummim  by  truth,  which  is  not  a  correct 
rendering  of  the  word,  nor  to  be  identified  with  it. 
If  Aaron  with  his  breastplate  was  to  carry  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sons  of  Israel  on  his  heart,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  must,  if  they  were  to  symbolize  anything, 
have  symbolized  the  judgment  of  Israel.  But  we  are 
not  authorized  to  assume  this.  If  the  Urim  and 


Thummim  had  been  meant  to  be  any  independent 
objects,  as,  for  instance,  the  breastplate  itself,  then 
surely  we  should  have  been'  furnished  with  as  clear  a 
description  of  them  as  of  other  articles  of  the  sacerdotal 
vestments,  and  we  should  have  known  the  material  or 
materials,  the  dimensions  and  forms,  thereof. 

(//.•  The  Trim  is  alluded  to  for  the  last  time  in  1  Sa. 
xxviii.  (j,  whilst  the  cpftod  is  frequently  named  as  the 
medium  of  the  divine  oracle.  It  was  consulted  by 
David,  i  s;i.  \\iii.  !i-i2,  but  no  explicit  indication  is  given 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  used.  Moreover,  the 
question  David  put  is  not  of  a  theocratical  character, 
but  concerned  ;(  simple  prediction:  so  that  the  ephod 
took  the  place  of  a  rush,  accr;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
any  other  passage  bearing  on  the  subject  distiiict  and 
separate  from  the  fln^ln n  brought  into  notice.  It 
seems  certain  that,  with  the  rise;  of  the  element  of  pro- 
phecy, inquiry  by  Urim  fell  into  disuse;  and  in  all  cases 
where  it  was  used,  the  breastplate  and  the  precious 
stones  on  it  seem  to  comprise  all  that  objectively 
appeared;  nor  is  there  on  record  one  example  in  which 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  exercised  to  decide  a 
case  of  jurisprudence,  analogous  to  the  supposed  original 
Egyptian  celebrity. 

(0  A.S  Jehovah  frequently  revealed  himself  through 
light  and  fire,  the  chuthtii,  with  its  urhii — i.e.  blazing 
lights  of  refracted  glory,  may  easily  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  tiitdiiiiii  of  revelation.  The  original  idea 
of  the  stones  as  Hy/ttx.  and  the  names  of  the  tribes  as 
perfections,  representing  them  as  symbolical,  ideal,  and 
concrete  corporations  before  Jehovah,  may  easily  have 
become  darkened,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim  re- 
garded as  independent  substances,  especially  after  the 
supposed  analogy  was  revealed  in  Egypt. 

Jewish  tradition  confirmed  the  view  of  Josephus  that 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  not  distinct  from  the  stones 
in  the  ckosken.  It  was  found  that  in  the  names  on  the 
breastplate  were  embodied  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
with  the  exception  of  n>  c>  s>  p;  hence,  amongst  others, 
the  names  of  the  three  patriarchs  were  not  wanting.  In 
the  manner  in  which  the  high-priest  was  to  read  the 
words  formed  by  the  letters  as  they  shone  forth  in  suc- 
cession, there  was  opened  up  a  fruitful  theme  of  specu- 
lation. The  (.'(ililialitt*  assume  that  the  sacred  fc/ra- 
f/rammafon  rrrr>  written  by  God  himself  or  Moses,  was 
inserted  into  the  breastplate;  and  the  letters  of  this 
and  other  divine  names  were  supposed  to  brighten  up 
to  give  forth  the  oracular  reply,  not  the  stones  in  the 
choshcn.  But  this  is  without  any  foundation,  and  so 
arc  various  conjectures  of  later  times,  winch  it  is  need- 
less to  mention. 

6.  The  mitre  of  the  high-priest,  with  its  yold  plate, 
is  the  last  article  of  the  sacred  vestments  we  have  to 
consider.  This  mitre,  nc:sp  (rnitzncpcth),  is  different 
from  the  bonnet  or  turban  of  the  priest,  which  was 
called  nrrp  (m/y/'/aa/i)  though  Josephus  and  the  rabbis 
use  the  former  term  also  for  the  bonnet  of  the  priest. 
According  to  Josephus  the  mitre  of  the  high-priest 
consisted  of  two  turbans;  the  one  being  the  bonnet  of 
the  ordinary  priest,  and  of  another  turban  of  blue 
upon  the  first  (sec  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  77). 

Josephus  doubtless  describes  the  high-priest's  mitre  in 
his  day,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  having  outside  a  triple 
crown  of  gold  consisting  of  three  rims,  one  above  the 
other,  and  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  kind  of  conical 
calyx.  The  crown  was  probably  appended  when  the 
Asmoneans  united  the  temporal  monarchy  with  the 
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office  of  high- priest,  and  this  may  have  continued  in  a 
modified  degree  after  the  temporal  power  was  taken 
from  them.  It  may  also  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
injunction  in  Zee.  vi.  11  :  "Take  silver  and  gold,  and 
make  crowns,  and  set  them  upon  the  head  of  Joshua 
the  son  of  Josedek,  the  high-priest." 

The  fold  plate.   V'S,    LXX.  TreraXov.   called  11: — i.e. 

o  r  t    • 

diadem,  in  Ex.  xxix.  o'.  was  fastened  to  the  mitre  by 
a.  ribbon  of  blue.  It  bore  the  significant  inscription, 
mrrb  \lilp,  "Holiness  to  Jt-hovah."  Josephus  asserts 
that  the  identical  gold  plate  which  shone  on  Aaron's 
brow  existed  in  his  day,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
seen  in  the  days  of  Origen,  and  that  the  inscription  on 
it  was  engraved  in  Samaritan  characters  (Jos  Ant.  vii.  :>,, 
8:  iii.  o,  (j).  Rabbi  Kliezar,  who  lived  during  the  reiu'ii  of 
Hadrian,  saw  it  at  Home;  \\hither  (if  correct  it  was 
doubtless  brought  with  other  spoils  of  the  temple,  and 
deposited  in  th>-  temple-  of  I'e-ace.  These  spoils  are  said 
to  liave  formed  part  of  Alaric's  plunder  when  lie  took 
Rome.  They  were  carried  l>v  I  ',, -nserich  to  Africa,  and 
thence  brought  by  Belisarius  to  Ilyzantium,  wh>  re  tliey 
adorned  his  triumph.  On  the  warnin.^  of  a  .lew  the 
emperor  ordered  them  back,  and  what  became  of  them 
afterwards  is  not  known  I-L-C  Holaud  di:  spo His  'IVnipli.p  i:i-M. 
Josephus  also  -peaks  of  the  rolies  of  the  eliief  priests 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  spoil  of  the  temple  Jos 
J  ad.  Bell,  u  \:;i.  That  the  official  u-aniients  of  the  hi-h 
priest  were  to  descent  1  t'j"m  the  one  to  tlie  other.  K\. 
xxix.  2.1,  by  no  mean-  implies  that  they  were  little  used 
after  the  consecration.  They  were  kept  in  the  temple, 
and,  according  to  the  7-al)biuieal  tradition  iTnu-t  MI, id. 

i.  4;  R:tbInJud:i  Leu  .k- Tcmplo,  ,i    Is),    in    a    Vestry    Hear    tile 

eastern  gate  of  the  court  of  the  prie-ts,.n  the  south  side, 
in  which  there  were  niiiety--ix  wardrobes,  four  for  each 
of  the  tueiity-four  ela.-ses  of  the  entire  priesthood. 
\\  e  read  of  a  regular  officer  under  tiie  title  "keeper 
of  the  wardn.be,  '  -j  Ki  \\ii.  n;  -j  ci,  xxxiv  L".'.  The  vest- 
ments of  the  hi_ih  prio-ts  an-  said  to  have  liuuu  in  one 
of  the  cdl-  of  the  temple  on  a  golden  beam;  but  later. 
in  the  hall  in  \\hich  the  Sanhedrim  held  it-  sitting-. 

AS  the  putting  on  of  the  sacred  robes  \vas  deemed 
sufficient  induction  and  con>ecratioii  to  office  after  tlie  j 
loss  of  the  sacred  oil,  said  to  have  been  hidden  l.v 
Josiali  and  lost,  their  custody  assumed  a  political  im- 
portance, and  uas  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  or.iinarv 
precaution.  llyivami-  deposited  them  in  the  Hurls, 
which  he  built  on  purpo-.-.  Her..d  kept  them  under 
lock  and  key  in  the  tower  of  Antoi.ia.  wliere  the\  were 
given  out  seven  davs  In-fore  the  un-at  festivals,  and  the 
day  after  the  feast  they  wire  rest.. red  to  the  saint- 
place,  so  that  lie  alone  could  dispose  of  them.  Th. 
Romans  did  the  same'  till  the  time  of  Viti-llius,  in  tin 
reign  of  Tiberius,  \\heii  the  keeping  of  the  vestments 
was  restored  to  the  Jews. 

7.  The  ai/iitliiJii-u/  xii/iti_n<;it!<,,i  of  the  sacrcil  r..be;-.  of 
the  high-priest  was  differently  given,  accordinir  to  the 
theological  tastes  and  ingenuity  of  the  several  writers. 
Pllilo  (DcMoiiiuch.  ii.  :.,&(•.,  DC  Vita  M.. sis,  p  G7o)  and  Josephus 
(Ant.  iii.  7,  7)  degraded  the  subject  by  placing  it  on  a 
level  with  the  symbols  of  heathenism,  and  by  drawing 
mistaken  parallels  between  the  sacred  tvpes  of  their 
own  religion  and  tlie  mysteries  of  the  Greek,  in  which 
the  imaginary  deities  of  a  natural  religion  were  drama- 
tically represented  by  their  officiating  priests  (En.seh. 
Praepar.  Evang.  3,  p.  117).  It  is  painful  to  see  how  both 
these  Hebrew  writers  expound  the  mysteries  which  are 
folded  up  iii  the  colour,  the  members,  the  material,  and 
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character  of  the  several  vestments.  There  is  not  one 
single  moral  or  spiritual  idea  which  they  can  discover, 
but  all  is  material,  physical,  natural,  elemental.  The 
blue  met!  is  deemed  a  symbol  of  the  ethereal  heavens; 
the  golden  bells  represent  thunder;  the  pomegranates, 
lightning  or  water;  the  <  phod,  with  its  four  colours, 
represents  the  four  elements;  the  chotltdi  in  the  midst 
of  the  ephod  signifies  the  earth;  the  sardonyx  stones 
on  the  shoulders  symbolize  the  sun  and  the  moon:  the 
twelve  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate,  the  twelve 
months  or  signs  of  the  zodiac  ! 

By  no  means  verv  superior  has  been  the  exposition 
of  the  rabbinical  school,  though  less  physical  and  grovel- 
ling; and  it  was  only  when  the  church  recovered  the 
consciousness  that  Christ  and  his  work  has  been 
shadowed  forth  by  all  the  types  and  symbols,  that  Chris- 
tian divines  improved  upon  them.  ^  hen  it  was  again 
admitted  that  the  whole  Old  Testament  was  nn>  i;reat 
pn.pheev  and  one  ^ivat  type  of  \\hat  should  come,  and 
what  Inif  come  to  pass,  these  .-acred,  vestments  were 
studied  with  reverence  anil  expounded  with  Christian 
sobriety.  What  beauty,  for  instance,  in  the  i7/w/<i/i  ef 
the  hiu'h-priest '  Th.  -hadouinu  forth  of  jn.^fijii'ation 
b\  the  breastplate  of  jiiJr/inoit,  ami  of  {//m-i/  by  the 

precious    Stolle-.    K   Ki.   in;   !xii.  .'!;    Kc.  iii.  .',;   vii.   !!;   X\i.    11,  1 L'   21. 

In  the  last  passage  tlie  camp  of  Israel,  the  ulory  of  the 
ue\\  Jerusalem,  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest, 
combine  in  th.  Lii'eat  antit\pe.  Christ,  our  great  High- 
priest,  till  it  .-hall  ultimately  be  fulfilled  :  "1  will  lay 
tliv  stones  with  fair  colours,  and  lav  thv  foundations 
with  sapphires;  and  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates, 
and  thy  crates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of 
pleasant  stones,"  N  Hv.  11.  r.' 

8.  Tin  :i,i,l'i,i1i)iin>\  tlie  hi'-di-priest  followed  upon  the 
htrextii)//  or  robini:'.  the  several  articles  of  which  have 
now  been  named.  "  He  poured  of  the  anointing  oil 
upon  Aar. ill's  head,  and  anointed  him  to  sanctify 
him."  I.e.  MM  r.'-,  whence  the  high-priest  was  called. 
rr-CTDn  p:n.  the  anointed  prie-t.  The  anointing  of  the 
hiuh  priest,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  tin-  priest, 
was  bv  pouring  upon  the  head.  Ex  xxix  7:  Lo.  viii.  12;  xxi  in, 
instead  of  a  mere  sprinkl'mi;'.  ACC. inline  t,,  t),,,  ,lc\\i-li 
tradition  the  oil  was  drawn  with  the  tinker  in  two 
-treams  in  tin-  shape  of  a  (iivek  X.  The  anointing  is 
alluded  to  in  I's.  cxxxiii.  '2:  "It  is  like  th"  preeions 
ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard, 
even  Aaron's  beard;  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of 
hi-  Lfanneiits."  Accordiiiu'  to  Jewish  tradition  the 
atioiniin'j  continued  till  the  days  of  Josiali,  when,  as 
above  stated,  the  holy  oil  wa-  lost. 

The  ingredients  of  this  sacred  oil  coiisi-|e,|  , ,f  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  calamus,  cassia,  and  oil-olive,  as  prescribed 
in  Kx.  \\x.  '2'2-'2~>.  Its  use  for  any  other  purpo.se  but 
that  of  anointing  the  priests,  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
vessels,  was  strict! v  prohibited,  on  pain  of  behiL;'  "cut 
off  from  one's  people."  The  preparation  of  tlie  oil  was 
intrusted  to  certain  priests,  called  apothecaries,  \e.  iii.  8. 

!>.  Tin  functions  nf  the  high-priest  must  next  be  con- 
sidered. Of  those  which  belonged  to  the  ordinary  priest 
none  must  be  supposed  incompetent  to  him.  According 
to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  6,7),  the  functions  of  the  high- 
priest  were  restricted  to  the  Sabbaths,  the  new-moons, 
and  the  festivals;  but  in  MisJma  Thorn  id  (\ii.:>\,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  he  could  take  part  in  the  services 
at  any  time.  Besides  the  entire  service  of  sacrifices 
forms  a  whole,  as  the  priesthood  formed  a  compact 
body.  The  subordinate  priests  acted  not  as  separate 
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individuals,  hut  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which  ap-  \  instance  of  tlie  high-priest  Matthias,  in  tlie  time  r/i 
pertains  to  the  entire  priesthood,  and  consequently  |  Herod  the  (Jreat,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took  his 
they  acted  severally  as  the  representative  of  their  head  place  in  the  sacred  office. 

the  high -priest.  The  superintendence  of  the  whole  j  More  and  more  frequent  became  the  high-priest's 
public  worship,  and  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  were,  ablutions  as  the  solemn  day  approached.  One  only  was 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  high-priest, 
see  2  Ki  xxii.  I:  L'  -Mac.  iii  '.'.  In  later  times  the  high-priest 
was  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  although  this  was 


is  named,  in  a  wav  which  points  to  a  co-adjutor  high- 
priest:  and  from  a  comparison  of  .Jo.  lii.  '24  with  xx.  1 
and  xxix.  '25,  it  follows  that  the  "second  priest"  was 
the  rrrr  7V13  T::,  i.e.  !n.</-n'/'t<irof  l//c  (fni/i/c.  In  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  according  to  '1  Ch.  xxxi.  10,  the  high-priest 
evidently  did  himself  the  work  of  this  iiauid  or  in- 
spector. Less  certain  is  the  meaning  c  >f  tlie  nrcrpn  ':r|2,  or 
the  priest  of  the  second  order,  as  our  version  gives  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Targum  to  .Je.  xxix.  '2~>  re- 
in  the  na<jid  of  the  temple  the  later  dignitary. 
C"ri~rr  *:r.  or  .-'<</<///  of  the  priests.  Liey'arding  this  dig- 
nitary much  has  been  disputed,  but  nothing  very  cer- 
tainly concluded  (see  fju.indt  do  Pontifu-iis  Maxhni  Suffraganea 
in  L'^nl.  Thus  vol.  xii.  p.  '.Mil, xe.;  Selden  de  .Success,  in  IVmtit'.  ii.  1) 

The  special  function,  however,  of  the  high-priest  re- 
lated to  th'j  i/i'cat  dn it  <>f  atonement,  when  he  entered  the 
Most  Holy  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  tlie  sin  offering  on  the 
mercy-seat,  and  to  burn  incense  within  the  vail,  Le.  xvi. 
The  hiidi-priest  was  commanded  to  come  into  the  court 
with  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt  offering  to  atone  for 
himself  and  his  house,  to  lay  aside  his  garments  of 
beauty  and  glory,  to  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  to  put  on 
white  robes,  and  before  venturing  to  bring  the  blood  of 
his  sacrifice  into  the  Most  Holy,  to  take  a  censer  full  of 
burning  coals  of  fire  from  the  golden  altar,  and  his  hand 
full  of  holy  incense  beaten  small,  to  bring  it  within  the 


required  by  the  T/«»'a/i,  but  the  Mishna  speaks  of 
fifteen.  Five  times  he  bathed  in  the  court  behind  a 
suspended  curtain,  ten  times  he  washed  hands  and 
feet,  lest  his  life  should  be  in  jeopardy  when  in  the 
Most  Holy.  •'  He  studied  carefully,"  says  the  Mishna. 
"  the  ritual  of  the  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day  the 
elders  of  the  great  council  came  to  him.  and  adjured 
him  by  Him  that  dwelled  in  that  temple  not  to  alter 
the  ])]••  scribed  services.  They  took  leave  of  him  and 
wept,  and  he  took  leave  of  them  and  wept  also/' 

If  he  reached  the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement 
in  safety,  he  was  conducted  amidst  loud  congratulations 
to  his  house,  n.nd  he  gave  a  banquet  to  his  friends  to 
express  his  own  gratitude  to  (!od  for  having  passed 
out  of  the  Most  Holy  place  in  peace  (Juma,  vii.  suet.  4). 
That  the  entrance  was  considered  pc-rilous  will  appear 
from  the  prayers  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  on  that  day: — 
"  L'ehold  how  glorious  the  high-priest  was  as  he  came 
forth  from  the  Most  Holy  unharmed  and  in  peace." 
Speaking  of  the  hio-h-priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias. 
the  book  Keelc.-iastieus.  ch.  i.  C,  on  the  same  occasion 
says.  "  How  was  ho  honoured  in  the  midst  of  the  people 
in  his  coining  out  of  the  sanctuary!  He  was  as  the 
morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  and  as  a  moon  at 


the  full. 


Then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and 


sounded  the  silver  trumpets.  .  .  .  Then  all  the  people 
together  hasted  and  fell  down  to  the  earth  upon  their 
faces,  to  worship  their  Iv>r.l  (!od  Almighty,  the  Most 


Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  actions  of 
the  high- priest  on  the  day  of  atonement   was  that  he 


vail,  and  there  to  put  the  incense  on  the  burning  censer    did  not  wear  his  full  pontifical  robes,   but  was  clad 


before  the  Lord,  "that  the  cloud  of  the  incense  may 
cover  the  mercy-seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony,  that 
he  die  not."  He  then  retired  slowly  backward,  and 
after  that  brought  in  the  sacrificial  blood  for  himself. 


entirely  in   white  linen,   L 


When  Josephus 
says  the  great  fast-day  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
day  ill  the  year,  on  which  the  high  priest  wore  his 
robes  of  glory  and  beauty  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  sect  7); 


and  again  the  blood  for  the  atonement  of  the  people.  '  and  when  he  repeats  ''com.  A  p.  lib.  ii.  sect.  7)  that  the  high- 
The  expression  in  He.  ix.  7,  ''  Into  the  second  went  t  priests  alone  might  enter  into  the  Most  Holy,  arrayed 
the  high  priest  alone  mc-e  every  year,"  must  be  under-  in  their  appropriate  vestments,  we  must  assume  either 
stood  of  the  day,  as  one  dan  in  the  year.  Philo  says  ,  a  corruption  of  the  text,  or  an  expression  which  is  liable 
that  the  high-priest  went  twice  on  the  day  of  atone-  !  to  be  misconstrued.  Le.  xvi.  4  distinctly  prescribes  that 
ment  into  the  Most  Holy,  and  that  if  he  had  entered  Aaron  should  wear  the  four  priestly  garments  of  linen 
three  times  he  would  have  lost  his  life;  hut  three  when  he  entered  the  Most  Holy.  It  is  also  possible  that 
entrances  seem  to  be  very  distinctly  implied  in  Le.  xvi.  ,  in  the  days  of  Josephus  this  law  may  not  have  been 


12,  14.  15.  The  Jewish  tradition,  indeed,  maintains 
that  he  entered  even  four  times,  but  that  had  he  ven- 
tured five  times  lie  must  have  died  (philodeLeg.  adCaijum, 

p.  1(135;  Joma,  v.  l-.'n  Maim,  de  Ingressu  in  Sanct.  i.  ,'i).  The  four 
entrances  were,  first  with  the  censer  of  incense ;  secondly, 
with  the  blood  of  the  bullock;  thirdly,  with  the  blood 
of  the  goat:  fourthly,  after  having  offered  the  evening 
sacrifice,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the  plate  wliich  had 
contained  the  incense. 

The  Mishna,  Joma  relates  how  the  high-priest  pre- 
pared himself  for  these  awful  rites.  Seven  days  before 
the  great  day  he  removed  from  his  own  house  to  a 
chamber  of  the  temple;  this  to  avoid  the  accidental 
pollutions  to  which  he  might  be  exposed  in  domestic 
life.  Although  a  deputy  was  chosen  on  each  occasion 
who  might  act  in  such  a  contingency,  it  is  stated  in 
the  Pirl'i  Aroth  that  no  such  mischance  ever  befell  the 
high-priest;  but  Josephus  (Ant.  xvli.  6,  sect.  4)  relates  an 


kept,  or  the  garments  were  indeed  on  the  high  priest  as 
he  entered  the  sanctuary,  but  that  there  he  put  off 
the  golden  robes,  and  entered  the  Most  Holy  in  those 
he  wore  beneath  them;  so  that  the  people  might  never 
see  him  but  in  his  usual  attire. 

10.  The  history  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  period 
of  1370  years:  and  their  number,  according  to  Josephus 
(Jos.  Ant.  xx.  10).  amounts  to  eighty- three.  There  were 
thirteen  of  these  who  reigned  or  officiated  during  the 
period  from  Aaron  till  Solomon;  eighteen  during  the 
existence  of  the  temple  of  Solomon:  and  during  the 
(erm  of  the  second  temple  there  were  fifty- two.  The 
lists  of  the  several  groups  of  the  high- priests,  as  given 
by  Josephus.  in  the  Seder  Olam,  and  in  the  Chronicon 

Paschal!     (ed.  Tar.  p.  77,  «c. ;    ed.  Diudorf.  p.  142,  &c.\    show 

many  discrepancies.  We  refer  the  student  to  the  com- 
pilations of  Lightfoot  (llinist.  Ternpli,  cap.  iv.  edit.  ii.  vol.  i.  p. 
082,  &c.;  Selden  do  Success,  in  Pontif.  lib.  i.;  Roland,  Aiitiq.  ii.  cap.  2; 
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L'golino,  Sacurd.  Hub.  cap.  viii.  in  Tliestuir.  vol.  xiii.  p.  S"3,  ic.)     Tu 
others  the  following  may  suffice: — 

(a)  Aaron  was  succeeded  by  Ekazur.  the  third  of  his 
four  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu  having  died  in  the  wilder- 
ness, NIL  xx.  as-,  De.  x.  c.;  Jos.  xiv.  i.  The  third  high- priest 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Eleazar,  Phintlnif.  Jn.  xx.  L'-  The 
names  of  the  high-priests  up  to  Kli  are  missing  in  the 
oldest  historical  books  of  the  Liible.  According  to 
.rosej)hus  (Ant.  v.  ii,:,)  the  office  remained  in  the  line  of 
Eleazar  till  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  judges; 
but  the  canonical  books,  see  l  C'li.  vi.  4, :,,  :,ii-:,:;:  Kzr.  vii.  1,  xc.. 
leave  it  undetermined  whether  any  or  all  the  descend 
ants  occupied  the  oHice.  Josephus  himself  asserts  that 
Abiezar.  the  Abishua  of  the  bililical  genealogies,  and 
Abiud  in  the  L'hroniroii  Paschu//,  was  the  fourth, 
Bukl.-'i  the  lift!,,  and  ('::/  the  xistli  hiidi-pricst.  With 
lT/.zi  the  historian  allow-  tin:  succession  to  close  in  the 
line  of  Kleu/.ar,  and  with  Eli  the  otliee  passes  into  the 
line  of  Ithamar. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  number  of  thirteen  hi^li- 
priests,  from  Aaron  till  Solomon,  cannot  In/  made  out. 
hence  Lightfoot,  anion^-  others,  impoi-ts  from  the  gene- 
alogies, Pn-'ihinh  as  the  seventh,  and  Mcraiufh  as  the 
liijhlh.  to  \\hom  /.'''/'  would  succeed  as  the  ,,'mth  l,;_h 
priest.  As  1'liini  /in.--  his  son  acted  for  his  father  during 
his  lifetime,  he  is  reckoned  the  tait/i  hi-'h-priest.  The 
eleventh  hi-li  priest  would  be  Ahitn'i.  the  son  of  I'hine 
has.  and  the  t/n/f//,,  A/I(/<I/I.  son  of  Ahitub,  I  Su.  xiv.:;, 
wln>  is  also  called  Ahimeleeli.  is>  xxii.  '.',  11,  -'":  for  if 
these  are  not  identical,  they  muM  have  he'-n  brothers. 
since  both  are  styled  the  sons  of  Ahitub.  The  lliir- 
tetnth  and  last  member  of  this  tirst  irroup  was  A/iial/mi: 
I  Su  xxii.  -J<i,  wlin  was  deposed  by  Solomon,  l  Ki.  ii  ^7,  and 
\\ith  whom  the  line  of  Ithamar  again  broke  oil',  since 
Xadok,  his  successor,  was  airain  of  the  line  of  Klea/.ar. 

/adok  appears  already  under  David  in  a  co-ordinate 
position  with  Abiathar.  -J  si  xv  L>.-,,  or.  accord  in:.:'  to  •_!  Sa. 
viii.  17;  1  *  h.  xviii.  1'J;  xxiv  '•>,  ti,  with  Ahinielech.  tin- 
son  of  . \biathar.  In.-tead  of  as.-uminuf  \\ith  some  that 
the  names  were  confounded,  we  adopt  l',.-rt,h<  -an's  opinion 
to  1  Ch.  x\  iii.  1  o.  according  to  \\hieh  Abiathar  had  a 
son,  Ahimeleeli,  \\ho  acted  in  the  name  of  his  father. 
Tliis  would  be  ;,n  analogous  case  to  EH  and  \\\<  son 
I'hinehas. 

The  kev  to  there  bein<_j  t\\o  hi-h  priests  officiating 
under  David  is  probably  to  be  found  in  1  Ch.  xvi.  :',!». 
according  to  which  passage  Xadok  presid.  d  over  the 
sanctuary  in  (iibeon,  whilst  Abiathar  officiated  in  all 
]irobability  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  at  .Jerusalem. 
Though  it  is  possible,  according  to  Ot/hler.  that  durin- 
some  of  the  troublous  times  of  the  judges,  two  lines  of 
high-priests  may  have  been  officiating  from  t  inn/  to  time. 
The  opinion  of  .losephus  (Ant.  viii.  1,3),  that  the  priests 
of  the  line  of  Klea/.ar  lived  in  retirement  during  the 
reign  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

That  the  temporal  power  in  some  degree  influenced 
the  central  position  of  the  religious  power,  would  appear 
from  the  fact  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  before 
David  the  tabernacle  had  remained  stationary  at  Shiloh. 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  of  which  Joshua  was,  whilst 
afterward  it  found  a  more  permanent  place  at  Jerusalem, 
which  was  situate  in  the  tribe  of  David.  The  tempo- 
rary loss  of  the  ark  from  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh. 
during  which  the  inquiries  by  the  I'rim  and  Thummim 
were  suspended,  rendered  the  rise  of  the  prophetical 
element  in  the  person  of  Samuel  the  more  seasonable 
and  necessary. 

VOL.  IF. 


'iititieate  was  thus  again 
nently.  from  the  line  of 
Thi-  is  the  only  instance 
if  a  high-priest  in  olden 
common  in  the  davs  of 


(/>)  We  have  already  accounted  for  the  apparent 
duality  of  the  high-priesthood  in  Xadok  and  Abiathar. 
Whilst  the  sanctuary  itself  was  split  up  into  a  duality, 
Uibeon  and  Jerusalem,  the  tabernacle  in  the  one  place 
and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  other,  the  existence 
of  the  two  priests  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
first  place  appertained  to  Abiathar.  and  he.  being  at 
Jerusalem  with  David,  was  the  hearer  of  the  ephod 
with  Trim  and  Thummim:  whilst  Xadok,  with  his 
brethren,  was  left  ''  before  the  tabernacle  at  (!ibeon. 
to  offer  burnt-offerings  before  the  Lord,  morning  and 
evening,  and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord,"  i  ch.  xvi.  :;:>.  i<>. 

Abiathar.  who  had  special  charge  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  who  was  also  one  of  the  king's  counsel 
lors.  i  cii.  xxvii.  :;i.  which  well  suited  his  bearing  the 
ephod,  was  deposed  from  his  office  for  taking  part  with 
Adonijah  against  Solomon,  and  Xadok  was  made  high- 
priest  in  his  stead.  The  [ 
transferred,  and  that  perm. 
Ithamar  to  that  of  Elea/.ar. 
r.-eorded  of  the  deposition 
times.  Imt  it  became  very 

Herod  and  the  Romans.  The  departure  from  the 
divinelv  ordained  rule  that  the  hi_;h  priest  ,-hould  not 
cease  to  be  in  office  diirini;'  his  natural  life  was  the  ful- 
filment of  the  denunciations  of  the  sons  of  Kli.  i  Sa.  ii.  iii 

The  second  hiu'h-priest  of  the  second  i/roiip  was 
:  Ahi'iiKinz.  the  third  Azariitli,  the  fourth  .l»h<i<i«n.  and 
the  fifth  a-aiu  .1  :«>•/«/>.  To  this  latter  one  it  is  added 
that  "he  it  is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the 
temple  that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem."  l  rh  vi  10. 
The  sacred  history  speaks  ,,f  three  others,  Azarialt,  in 
the  time  of  l"//iah,  •_' <  h.  xxvi.  17;  Ci'ljaJi,  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz.  2  Ki.  xvi  ii;  and  of  another,  A:iiriu.h,  in  the 
|  iviun  of  Ilc/ekiah.  -jcii.  xxxi  in,  of  which  names,  how- 
ever, only  that  of  I'rijah  appears  in  the  lists  of  Jose 
pirns  and  the  Sufi  r  O/n,,/.  (Seei  Iclilcr,  Hc-rzog's  Kn.  vol.  vi.  LUV) 
It  is  only  from  Shallmn.  the  father  of  Ililkiah,  who 
made  himself  known  under  ./-•.-•/(*/,,  that  we  are  once 
more  abli/  to  follow  the  line  of  high  priests  with  anything 
like  certainty.  •_'  Ki.  xxii  :  L'Ch.  xxxiv.  I  lilkiah  i-  succeeded 
b\-  Sirni't/i.  his  urandsoii,  i  rh.  \i.  1:1,  ]  t.  This  Seraiah 
\\as  killed  at  Kihlah  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  u' Ki.  x\v 
i-.  kc.;  and  his  son.  Jchozatlak,  who  was  taken  into 
captivity,  l  ('h.  vi.  i:,,  became  the  heir  of  the  high-priest- 
h 1.  As  regards  the  general  character  of  the  high- 
priests  during  this  period,  we  merely  notice  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Jehoiada.  b\  whose  influence  A  thaliah, 
the  daughter  of  Ahab.  who  was  '.riven  to  idolatrv.  and 
had  usurped  the  throne,  the  high-priests  followed  more 

or  less  in  the  footsteps  of  the  civil  powers. 
1  ' 

(»•)  The  third  group  of  the  line  of  the  hi-h 
priests  opens  with  .!<  l«izad<il.'  or  ./«.W"7<,  iiuu.  i.  i,  n, 
who  succeeded  Seraiah.  but  only  nominally,  since  he 
lived  and  died  a  captive  at  Babylon.  The  captivity 
naturally  made  a  pause,  there  being  neither  temple  nor 
altar  at  which  to  officiate.  The  office  was  revived  in 
Jcts/tiiu  or  ,1  valma.  the  son  of  Josedech.  \\lio  is  so 
frequently  named  in  Haggai,  Ezra,  Nehemiah.  and 
Xechariah.  Joshua  stands  at  the  head  of  the  last  group, 
and  is  known  as  the  zealous  co-worker  of  Zerubbabel 
in  rebuilding  the  temple  and  in  restoring  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel.  Among  the  successors  of  Joshua, 
Joalcini,  E/iaship,  Joiada,  Jnhanan,  and  Ja</<tna  the 
second,  rather  hindered  than  facilitated  Nehemiah, 
No.  xiii.  4,  7;  and  Joliauan.  according  to  Josephus,  mur 


dcrcd  his  brother  Jesus  nr  .Joshua  in  the  temple,  which 
led  to  its  further  profanation  liy  llugoses,  the  general 
of  tlie  army  of  Artax.erx.es  Miiomoii.  lint  we  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  prosecute  the  history  further.  (Jos.  Ant 


sacrifices,  so 

also  that  of  the-  priesthood  affords  unmistakable  evi 
deuce  of  tin-  depth  and  extent  of  the  consciousness  of 
sin  and  guilt.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  expression 
of  a  sense  of  -uilt.  the  Hebrews  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation  with  other  nations.  lint  when  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  speak  of  times  when 
both  priests  and  sacrifices  should  cease,  it  proves  that 
the  prophetical  spirit  of  Israel  went  far  beyond  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  antiquity  of  other  nations. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  age  like  the  present  feels  the 
need  of  neither  the  shadow  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood, 
nor  of  the  essence  which  was  thereby  typified,  it  clearly 
proves,  beyond  all  doubt  or  controversy,  that  such  a 
time  stands  infinitely  below  the  religious  stand-point  or 
consciousness  of  the  most  unformed  and  rudest  notions 
of  antiquity. 

The  Hebrew  books  which  ordain  the  priesthood  speak 
>f  a  future  when  God's  huv  shall  be  written  upon  tile- 
table  of  the  he-art,  and  when  sin,  which  the  priesthood 
is  to  remove,  shall  be-  no  more,  Jo.  xxxi.  31:  \xn  :;  K-/.^ 

xi     111;   xxxii.  M;    Is.  iv.  :);   xi.  '.<;   l\.  1---J1;   Ixil    •.".';   '/.^    xii.       Ill  this 

is  implied  that  the  priesthood  shall  cease;  for  when  sin 
ceases',  sacrifices  for  sin,  and  they  that  sacrifice,  shall 
also  cease,  Ho.  x.  is.  According  to  Is,  Ixi.  C.  all  shall  be 
priests  of  the  Lord;  and  as  Christ  is  called  the  Priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  1's.  ex.,  the  superseding 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood  by  him  who  offered  himself 
once  for  all,  was  clearly  implied,  see  Is  liii. 

There  were  clearly  two  requisites  which  Aaron  had 
not,  but  which  were  essentially  necessary  to  the  true 
high-priest.  The  one  was  a  sinless  nature,  and  the 
other  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature  in  the  person 
of  the  high-priest.  Both  these  conditions  were  fulfilled 
in  Christ,  He.  vii.  20.  The  sinless  nature  of  the  true  High- 
priest  was  set  forth  by  the  washings  and  offerings  for 
sin:  the  divine  nature  was  typified  by  the  anointing  and 
the  investment  with  the  holy  garments.  [j.  M.  A.] 

PRIS'CA,  PHISCTL'LA  [the  latter  merely  the  di- 
minutive of  the  former,  the  former  used  twice,  accord- 
ing to  the  correct  text.  i;,,.  xvi.  3;  -JTi.  iv,  in,  and  the  latter 
also  in  two  passages,  Ac.  xvm.  •_<,  is.  i  Co.  xvi.  in].  The  wife  of 
Aquila.  They  are  always  mentioned  together,  and  a 
notice  of  all  that  is  known  of  Prisca.  as  well  as  her 
husband,  will  be  found  under  AOCILA. 

PRISON.  Very  frequent  reference  is  made  in  ! 
Scripture  to  prison,  to  confinement  in  prison  or  deliver- 
ance from  it;  but  nowhere  is  any  description  given  of 
what  sort  of  building  was  denoted  by  it,  or  how  far  the 
position  of  parties  enduring  imprisonment  differed  at 
one  place  or  one  time  from  what  it  did  at  another.  A 
very  considerable  number  of  words,  however,  each  with 
its  peculiar  shade  of  meaning,  is  employed  in  the  origi- 
nal for  prison,  and  no  doubt  indicating  a  certain  diver- 
sity in  the  treatment  received,  perhaps  also  in  the  kind 
of  place  where  it  was  undergone.  Thus  one,  by  its 
derivation,  points  more  to  the  bonds  laid  upon  the  per- 
son, than  uiioii  any  particular  place  of  keeping  ("YON, 
one  bound,  coupled  with  bvtli,  house,  the  house  of  the 
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bound  prison,  .In.  xvi.  •>:,;  Kc.  iv.  i,  ic.i;  another  points  to 
the  special  wardenship  under  which  the  imprisoned  are 
placed  (rmo,  from  the  root  -c:,  to  watch  or  keep, 
No.  iii.  •_'.',;  Je.  xxxii.  L',  ie.'i;  another,  again,  has  respect  to 
the  castellated  stronghold  or  fortress  in  which  pri- 
soners were  often  detained  PITO"),  and  various  others. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  generally  des- 
potic kingdoms  of  antiquity,  both  places  for  contininy. 
offenders,  prisons  in  the  strict  sense,  and  modes  of 
treatment  suited  to  their  supposed  or  actual  offences, 
existed  in  great  variety:  and,  in  the  worst  times  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  case 
of  -Jeivmiah  and  some  others,  the  doom  of  imprison 
meiit  involved,  at  least,  all  that  the  term  can  suggest 
to  modern  ears. 

PROCH'ORUS.  (  die  of  the  original  seven  appoint 
ed  in  the  church  at  .Jerusalem  to  the  office  of  deacons. 
Ac.  vi.  5.  He  is  never  mentioned  a^ain.  nor  does  any 
certain  tradition  exist  of  his  future-  career. 

PROCONSUL.     See  DEITTY. 

PROCURATOR,  This  is  the  term  employed  in  the 
Authorized  Version  to  denote  the  office  of  the  Pioman 
governors  who  presided  over  the  civil  administration 
of  affairs  in  Judea  during  the  period  of  our  Lord's 
active  ministry,  and  most  of  the  period  also  embraced 
ill  the  history  of  the  Acts.  Mat  xxvii.-J,  11;  Ac.  xxiii.1'4;  xxiv. 
1,  M,  In  the  Greek  the  word  is  a  somewhat  general  one 
(fiyeftdav),  and  might  be  applied  to  civil  rulers  of  any 
description,  as.  indeed,  is  sometimes  done  in  New 
Testament  scripture.  Mat.x.  iv  li'e.  ii.  14.  The  New  Tes- 
tament writers,  therefore,  are  not  committed  by  tin- 
use  of  this  term  to  any  definite  view  of  the  office  in 
question.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  jin>fir,-ut/>i- 
very  properly  designated  it,  although  the  more  exact 
equivalent  for  this  in  Greek  was  iiriTpowos  Pint.  ii.  M::: 
Jos.  Wars,  ii. :,,  sect.  2).  The  procurator,  or  procurator  Cae- 
saris.  was  an  officer  who  usually  had  charge  of  the  re- 
venue of  a  province,  and  was  chosen  from  the  eques 
trian  order,  sometimes  from  those  who  had  only  the  rank 
of  freedmeu.  In  the  smaller  provinces,  however,  the  pro- 
curator sometimes  discharged  the  duties  of  a  president 
or  higher  governor,  and  he  occasionally  did  the  same  in 
sections  of  a  large  province,  where  the  president  could 
not  reside.  This  latter  was  the  case  in  respect  to  Judea 
at  the  time  in  question:  it  formed  part  of  the  large  pro- 
vince of  Syria:  but  for  the  administration  of  justice,  a.- 
well  as  the  collection  of  revenues,  the  procurators  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  the  governor.  They  conse- 
quently had  the  power  of  life  and  death  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  23; 
xv.  4).  They  still,  however,  owed  a  kind  of  subjection 
to  the  president  or  governor,  and,  if  guilty  of  mal- 
administration, might  be  accused  to  him — as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  Pilate,  whom  the  Samaritans  accused 
before  A' itellius  the  president  of  Syria  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4, 
sect.  2).  The  usual  place  of  residence  for  the  Jewish 
procurator  was  Caesarea.  where  he  judged  causes  of 
greater  importance,  and  had  the  assistance  of  a  council. 
Ac.  xxiii.  •-'.'!;  xxv.  (i  (Jos.  Wars,  ii.  n,  sect.  2). 

PROPHET,  PROPHECY.  What  is  prophecy! 
On  the  correct  definition  of  the  term  will  depend  the 
view  we  take  of  its  nature,  function,  and  uses.  We 
would  define  prophecy  as  "God's  communication  to 
the  church,  to  be  her  lio-ht  and  comfort  in  time  of 
trouble  and  perplexity."  Such  is  not  the  usual  defi- 
nition of  the  word.  Vitringa  defines  it  "as  a  pre- 
diction of  some  contingent  circumstance  or  event  in 
the  future  received  by  immediate  or  direct  revelation." 
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Dr.  Pye  Smith  speaks  of  it  "as  a  declaration  made  by  ' 
a  creature  under  the  inspiration  and  commission  of 
the  omniscient  God  relating  to  an  event  or  series 
of  events,  which  have  not  taken  place  at  the  time 
the  prophecy  is  uttered,  which  could  not  have  been 
certainly  foreknown  by  any  science  or  wisdom  of  man." 
Other  writers  say,  "Prophecy  is  nothing  but  the 
history  of  events  before  they  come  to  pass."  Dean 
Magee  dissents  from  this  popular  but  erroneous  view. 
In  a  lecture  on  the  uses  of  prophecy  he  defines  a  pro- 
phet as  "the  religious  teacher  of  his  age.  whose  aim 
is  the  religious  education  of  those  whom  he  addresses." 
To  have  received  a  call  and  message  direct  from  God. 
and  to  deliver  it.  is  the  essence  of  prophetism.  The 
Jewish  lawgiver  in  delivering  mural  and  ceremonial 
precepts  received  from  God.  and  our  blessed  Lord  in 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  were  prophets  just  as  much 
as  when  they  predicted  the  future  of  Israel  (MVaul. 
Aids  In  Faith). 

As  a  reaction  from  the  uvix  nd  body  of  svrite»  "ii 
prophecy,  who  exalt  the  predictive  and  neglect  tin- 
moral  element  of  God's  communication  t<>  man,  there 
have  aris'-n  in  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  in  our  own 
land,  writers  \\lio  speak  exclusively  of  the  moral 
stream  of  light  flossing  through  prophecy,  and  deny 
altogether  its  predictive  character.  lioth  errors  uill 
lie  avoided  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  word  of  pro- 
phecy was  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction,  to  the  tir-t  recipients  of  the 
message,  as  well  as  for  succeeding  au'es. 

The  usual  view  of  prophecy  as  anticipated  hi>tory 
sirtnallv  excludes  from  the  roll,  the  great  Prophet  who 
svas  its  theme  and  author.  Moses  his  distinguished  pro- 
totype, John  the  I'.aptist  his  eminent  forerunner. 
Klijah.  Samuel,  under  the  old  eosenant.  as  \\vll  as  the 
apostles  and  prophets  under  the  ness.  According  to 
this  view,  prophecv  i>  virtuallv  limited  to  what  tin- 
Spirit  saitli  unto  the  churches  in  the  four  hundred 
sears  between  llo-ea  and  Malachi.  and  by  the  beloved 
St.  John  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse.  l!ut  if  we 
agree  to  regard  the  prophet  as  the  forthteller.  possess- 
ing the  miiiiiix  )>r<nJicuntll,  rather  than  the  foreteller. 

possessing    only   the    mmm*    prtnlifClldi,    We  see   at  once 

hosv  tin-  very  highest  place  is  assigned  to  ..ur  Lord 
and  to  Moses;  how  John  the  P.aptist  was  more  than  a 
pro])liet.  as  he  stood  within  the  actual  dawn  of  tin  das 
of  Christ,  and  as  a  religious  teacher  did  really  more  for 
the  religious  training  of  those  whom  he  addiv»cd  than 
any  of  the  prophets  of  the  old  coseiiant:  ss  e  see  too 
hosv  naturally  and  clearly  the  earlier  prophets  were 
subordinate  to  Moses,  so  that  the  test  of  their  commis- 
sion was  conformity  to  the  lawgiver,  and  how  appro- 
priately the  term  is  applied  to  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  as  charged  by  Christ  ss  ith  the  whole 
ordering  and  establishing  of  the  church  in  its  institu- 
tions, government,  and  progress.  In  fact  students  of 
prophecv  perpetually  use  tin-  word  in  a  non-natural 
sense.  Hence  the  variety  and  discordancy  of  their 
interpretations.  Our  attention  must  be  rigidly  fixed 
on  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the  terms,  if  we 
would  gain  any  satisfactory  results. 

In  all  communications  from  God  to  man  two  ele- 
ments may  be  traced,  the  moral  and  the  predictive. 
Neither  element  must  be  pressed  or  insisted  on.  so  as  to 
depress  ami  exclude  the  other.  Yet  the  moral  element 
is  the  fundamental,  to  which  the  predictive  is  always 
subsidiary.  The  moral  element  occupies  the  highest 
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place  in  the  communications  made  by  our  Lord,  by 
Moses,  by  the  apostles:  the  predictive  element  prevails 
in  those  who  had  the  more  ordinary  gifts,  as  all  their 
announcements  appealed  to  the  revelations  made  by 
Moses  and  by  Christ.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  as  the 
author,  and  the  testimony  borne  to  Jesus  as  the  theme, 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

This  definition  of  the  terms  ••prophecy."  "prophet," 
will  be  further  sustained  from  the  names  given  to  these 
divine  messengers.  Prophets  are  called  seers,  men  of 
God,  men  of  the  Spirit:  «"2:  (ini/>!)  signifies  "an  inspired 
person,"  the  recipient  of  a  communication  from  heaven: 
or  with  more  probability  "an  utterer  or  announcer," 
one  who  conveys  communications  to  others.  We  have 
the  word  in  J'arnaba-  ^';:  "C1.  which  is  rendered  i';io? 
ira.paK\r](Tfus  Ac.  iv.  30,  one  whom  God  has  qualified  to 
impart  consolation,  liuht,  and  strength  to  others. 
Augustine  says.  "  the  prophet  of  God  is  nothing  else 
nix!  cnunciator  n>'f>f>rinn  Ihi  hominlljiin"  (but  the  teller 
forth  of  the  words  of  God  to  men).  And  Heidegger. 
' •  .\i(/ii  is  properly  every  utterer  of  the  words  of  another, 
not  from  his  own,  I  nit  from  another's  influence  and  will." 
That  such  is  the  meaning  ssill  be  clear  by  comparing 
Ex.  vii.  1  with  Ex.  is.  }<\.  Mo-e-  s\as  to  he  as  God  to 
Aaron:  Aaron  svas  to  act  a>  prophet,  mouth,  spokesman 
to  Mo-es:  Mose>  \\.-is  to  communicate  to  Aaron,  and 
Aaron  to  declare  the  message  to  Pharaoh  and  the 
people.  The  prophet  is  the  declarer  and  interpreter 

of   the   divine    ssill    respecting    the   past,    the     present,    the 

future.  The  IT  lib  in  TVJIO^TT,';  has  not  merely  a  tem- 
poral sense,  "previous  to  an  event."  but  is  rather 
local,  speaking  in  public  with  reference  to  places  and 


The  title  #tcr  is  applied  to  one  ssho  receives  a  divine 
communication  in  a  vision,  Nu.  xii.  ><.  This  vision  is  not 
the  oH'spi-iiii;  of  his  "ss  n  mind,  but  is  something  received 
from  ssithout.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  Jerusa- 
lem's desolateness.  "Her  prophets  also  find  no  vision 
from  the  Lord."  I.;,  ii.it  Hut  the  word  rlxlon  pn> 
does  not  necessarily  imply  ecstasy  or  symbolic  repre 
sentation.  It  is  used  as  equivalent  to  "the  word  of 
the  Lord"  in  1  Sa.  iii.  -Jl.  \\hen  "there  svas  no  open 

vision."     <-M|ii].m-   1    Sn    iii    L'l.    I-    I    1.   II     1;  XXX.   I" 

The  designation  ''man  of  God"  also  impli« -  com 
muni"]!  svith  (J"d.  or  commir— ion  from  him.  a>  the 
similar  phrases  "men  of  David."  "men  of  lle/.ekiah." 
meant  the  attendantson  these  nionarchs;  so  the  prophets 
are  called  the  servants  of  Jehosah  and  the  messengers 
of  God.  •>  Ch.  xxxvi  in. 

The  ]  ih  rase,  "man  of  the  Spirit"  >rv-n.  n..  i.v.  :.  explains 
the  agency  by  sshich  the  communication  came.  I  n  the 
appointment  of  the  seventy  elders  the  Lord  says  to 
Moses.  "  I  will  take  of  the-  Spirit  sshich  is  upon  thee. 
and  will  put  it  on  them,"  Nu  xi  ir.  So  svith  regard  to 
Eldad  and  Medad,  "  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  . 
and  they  prophesied  in  tin-  camp."  The  resting  of  the 
Spirit  upon  them  svas  equivalent  to  the  <_nft  of  pro- 
phecy (SI-L-  '-'  IV.  i.  L'l). 

According  to  this  view  prophecy  is  always  didactic: 
the  moral  element  is  fundamental,  the  predictive  is 
entirely  subsidiary.  All  who  bore  testimony  to  Jesus 
before  his  incarnation  were  preachers  of  righteousness. 
and  all  who  testify  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  nesh  ex- 
ercise the  prophetical  function.  The  whole  burden  of 
prophecy  is  couched  in  the  song  of  Zacharias,  ssho,  at 
the  birth  of  the  Baptist,  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  gave  testimony  to  the  horn  of  salvation  raised 
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up  in  the  house  of  I>avid,  to  thu  fultilinent  of  the 
covenant  made  with  Al>r;ih;im,  to  tlie  spiritual  and 
c\  angelical  ble>sings  which  flowed  from  thu  day- 
spring  on  hiuli.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  n  t'er- 
encc  to  thf  ofiicc  <>t  the  P.aptist  as  the  forerunner 
and  prophet  of  tliu  Highest,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  nearer 
future,  there  is  no  predictive  element  in  his  psalm  of 
thanksgiving.  As  the  primary  intent  of  pn>pheey  for 
those  to  whom  it  eame  first  was  didaetie,  such  also  is 
its  primary  use  now;  didaetie,  as  a  record  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction:  secondarily  evidential,  as  a 
source  of  proof  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  message.  In 
this  respect  prophecy  is  just  the  opposite  of  miracles. 
which  are  first  evidential,  secondly  didactic.  Hence 
St.  Paul  uses  the  word  in  its  natural  sense  when  he 
>a\s.  I  le  that  prophesieth,  cditieth  the  church:  speaketh 
to  men  to  edification,  to  exhortation,  to  comfort;  tongues 
were  intended  to  be  a  sign  not  for  believers  but  for 
unbelievers;  ffrj/aeia,  signals  of  Christ,  drawing  attention 
to  him  by  whom  they  wciv  wrought;  repara,  super- 
natural prodigies,  to  startle  men  from  their  slumbers. 
Prophesying  was  for  believers,  for  those  who  have 
already  received  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  who  need  that  these  principles  should  be  ex- 
panded by  the  (lower  of  the  Spirit.  But  in  one  point 
prophesying,  even  in  the  ease  of  unbelievers,  had  a 
greater  use  than  tongues,  viz.  to  bring  home  the  con- 
viction of  sinfulness;  to  reason  with  men  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come. 

The  ficiKi-nl  >«•<-•  p.  <>f  /ii-'>/,/tit!''i.t/  instruction. — The 
general  object  of  prophets  was  to  deal  with  men  in 
God's  stead— to  promote  the  interests  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  To  this  was  subordinate  the  laving 
open  the  pro.-pect  of  things  to  come.  It  is  a  principle 
laid  down  by  Davison,  the  importance  of  which  cannot 
lie  too  highly  estimated,  that  "no  prediction  is  given 
merely  as  an  insulated  phenomenon  with  the  object  of 
demonstrating  the  prescience  of  Jehovah.''  Closes  was 
a  prophet  in  the  highest  degree,  as  he  received  free  and 
ample  communications  from  heaven.  "  By  a  prophet 
the  Lord  brought  Israel  out  of  yEgypt,  and  bv  a  pro- 
phet was  he  preserved,"  llo.  xii.  i:;.  Moses  established 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  earlier  and  provisional  form. 
Our  Lord  himself  was  the  onlv  prophet  greater  than 
Moses,  De.  xviii.  15.  These  had  the  profoundest  insight 
into  divine  things,  but  delivered  few  predictions.  They 
dealt  with  the  great  realities  of  faith  and  hope,  with 
the  essential  principles  of  truth  and  duty:  always  and 
uniformly  forthtellers,  they  were  but  occasionally  fore- 
tellers, as  the  present  necessarily  contains  the  i;erm  of 
the  future,  and  the  utterances  of  him  who  is  without 
variableness  (parallax)  or  shadow  in  revolution,  in  anv 
age  of  the  world  lead  us  to  anticipate  like  utterances  in 
ages  yet  to  come.  "  Christ  Jesus  hath  laid  open  the 
perennial  fountain  of  heavenly  truth.  It  had  been  a 
mark  of  inferior  prophetical  insight,  if  his  communica- 
tions had  turned  upon  particular  incidents  of  providence 
and  the  varying  evolutions  of  the  world's  history'' 
(Fairbairn).  That  which  C'hrist  Jesus  is  to  the  New 
Testament  church.  Moses  was  to  the  old.  With  Moses 
we  sometimes  find  others  associated,  as  Aaron,  Miriam, 
Mi.  vi.  4,  but  how  marked  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
communication.  Xu.  xii.  (;-,\  A  like  difference  exists 
between  Moses  and  our  Lord.  Moses  was  faithful  as 
a  servant  over  the  house  of  God,  when  the  house  was 
small,  when  it  had  for  its  highest  aim  the  providing  of 
a  testimony  to  things  to  be  disclosed  hereafter.  Christ 


has  the  place  of  son;  God  speaking  in  man  and 
through  man  with  the  calmest  self -possession,  and  an 
elevation  of  tone  peculiarly  his  own.  The  revelations 
which  came  by  him  were  in  their  own  nature  the 
highest  that  could  be  given;  in  form  and  manner  the 
most  natural  and  direct,  the  most  free  from  outward 
formality  or  inward  restraint,  Jn.  i.  is;  iii.  in,  n;  Mat.  xi. 
-:,_:>.  The  apostles  partook  of  this  hi-H  standing  and 
intimate  communion.  The  prophets  of  the  new  cove- 
nant were  habitually  replenished  with  the  Spirit.  They 
speak  like  persons  in  their  own  native  element  with 
full  scope  on  every  side  for  the  free  development  of 
their  susceptibilities  and  powers,  rather  than  raised  for 
the  occasion  into  a  region  not  properly  belon-iim'  to 
them,  1  Co.  li.  12;  xiv.  37;  2  Co.  xiil.  3.  They  possessed  the 
>jr<i(l«x  Mdxii/'fii.-;  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  J.  Smith, 
the  representation  of  truth  descends  not  so  low  as  the 
imaginative  part,  but  is  made  in  the  highest  stage  of 
reason  and  understanding. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  what  was 
essential  and  \\hat  was  circumstantial  in  prophetical 
agency.  Three  points  are  essential  for  the  religious 
teacher  of  tin  age. 

I'D   Personal  communication  direct  from  heaven. 

(2.)   A  communication  befitting  supernatural  agency. 

(3.)    A  faithful  delivery  of  the  communication. 

(1.)  The  prophet  occupied  a  ^>ecial  and  ]  eculiar 
position  of  intercommunion  between  heaven  and  earth. 
;  He  was  a  man  of  God.  who  entered  into  God's  mind. 
breathed  God  >  Spirit,  proclaiming  a  message  which 
:  had  first  imparted  light  to  his  own  eyes  and  awakened 
a  response  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  bosom.  For 
the  prophet  to  be  agitated  or  convulsed,  or  to  speak 
under  the  stimulating  influence  of  music,  was  a  mere 
circumstantial  point.  The  former  was  in  harmony 
with  the  heathen  /JLO.VTIS  (/j.a.ivofj.a.1,  rave),  or  with  the 
Pythoness;  but  was  generally  out  of  place  with  the 
€'£77777x775,  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  will.  Music 
was  employed  onlv  occasionally  by  the  more  sub- 
ordinate exponents  of  the  divine  mind.  In  a  few 
instances  the  message  from  heaven  gave  no  light  to 
the  eyes  of  the  speaker,  and  awakened  no  response  in 
his  own  bosom:  but  in  every  case  the  prophet  was  the 
religious  teacher  promoting  the  religious  education  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  the  predictions  of  Balaam 
and  Caiaphas  we  may  trace  a  doubly  marvellous  ele- 
ment; the  one  was  an  unwilling,  the  other  an  uncon- 
scious instrument.  The  power  and  faithfulness  of  God 
were  signally  displayed  when  the  fainting  and  de- 
pressed hosts  of  Israel  received  a  blessing  which  was 
extorted  from  a  child  of  perdition.  The  sentiment 
uttered  bv  Caiaphas  declared  a  sreat  and  important 
truth  singularly  applicable  to  the  crisis.  "The  last- 
official  representative  of  the  priestly  order  disclosed  the 
event  which  fulfilled  the  end  of  its  appointment."  The 
man  of  God  from  Judah  failed  in  that  steadfastness 
which  belongs  to  his  name,  i  Ki.  xiii.  The  old  prophet 
from  Bethel  was  still  more  imperfectly  sanctified.  He 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  spiritual  slumber.  But  the 
event  redounded  to  the  religious  education  of  the 
church,  and  gave  a  more  impressive  and  awful  testing  in- 
to the  unbending  truthfulness  of  the  word,  '•  I  will  be 
sanctified  in  them  that  draw  nigh  unto  me. "  Jonah 
too  failed  in  regard  to  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind.  He 
is  made  to  go  down  to  the  lowest  depths  that  he  might 
acquire  the  living  faith  which  became  the  bearer  of  a 
direct  communication  from  heaven. 
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(2.)  It  was  essential  that  the  message  should  be  such 
as  befitted  the  employment  of  supernatural  agency. 
We  may  trace  in  all  a  respect  to  the  sound  rule  of  the 

poet : 

Ne'e  Deus  intersit,  nUi  di.L'iius  vindice  nodus 
Incident. 

Prophecy  disclosed  the  fundamental  truths  and  prin- 
ciples of  God's  righteous  government  as  the  moral 
hinges  on  which  the  events  of  time  and  the  issues  of 
eternity  perpetually  turn.  In  this  respect  it  essentially 
differed  from  heathen  divination,  which  attempted  to 
pry  into  the  future,  without  any  pretence  to  a  moral 
influence,  and  consequently  with  a  necessarily  immoral 
influence.  Shakspeare  has  well  shown  the  effect  of  re- 
vealing the  future  without  any  reference  to  the  will  ot 
(Jod  by  representing  .Macbeth  a.-  hired  to  hi- destruc- 
tion and  turned  into  a  man  of  blood  by  the  men-  fore- 
telling of  his  fate.  Closes  provides  against  the  possi- 
ble rising  up  of  a  prophet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams,  whose 
sign  or  wonder  should  come  to  pass,  by  which  the 
Lord  would  prove  the  steadfastness  of  their  adherence 
to  his  covenant,  He  xiii.  I-."..  This  show.-  that  the  moral 
and  religious  element  had  the  primary,  w  Idle  the  pre- 
dictive occupied  no  more  than  the  secondary  and  sub- 
servient place.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  prophecy  and  the  sentence  of  God's  predesti- 
nation, ''which  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeak- 
able comfort  to  godly  persons,"  whose  minds  are  drawn 
to  high  and  heavenly  things,  whose  faith  in  eternal 
salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  <  'hrist  is  greatly  estab- 
lished and  confirmed  bv  the  godly  consideration  of  their 
election  in  < 'hri.-t.  whose  love  toward  God  is  thus  fer- 
veiitlv  kindled:  but  for  curiou-  and  carnal  persons, 
lacking  lie-  Spirit  of  ('hrist.  exclusive  attention  to  the 
predictive  or  predestinating  element  is  dangerous,  be- 
cause it  taki/s  their  minds  off  from  the  didactic, 
"whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust  them  into  despera- 
tion, or  into  w  i-i 'tchlessiie-s  of  unclean  living,  no  less 
perilous  than  desperation." 

\:\.  The  faithful  ddiverv  of  the  message  was  an 
es-entiai  characteristic  of  the  prophet.  Often  the 
religious  teacher  felt  how  -real  things  ho  had  to  suffer 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  office.  i  N  all  we  may  trace  t  lie 
reluctance  of  .Moses,  "  IVhold  they  w  ill  not  believ  e  me. 
nor  hearken  to  mv  voice."  N.m'tinn>  the  boldc.-t  of 
them  i|iiailed  in  their  task,  or  experienced  a  temporary 
eclipse  of  faith,  as  when  Elijah  requested  that  he  might 
die,  and  said.  "  NOW.  O  Lord,  it  i-  enough,  take  away 
mv  life,"  •-'  Ki.  xix.  1-5.  Sometimes  we  trace  an  outburst 
of  remonstrance,  as  in  .b.  xxi.  7.  "()  Lord,  thou  hast 
deceived  me.  and  1  was  deceived."  They  were  men  of 
like  passions  as  we  are.  Hut  generally  they  could 
adopt  the  heroic  resolution  of  Paul,  "Immediately  I 
conferred  not  with  Hesh  and  blood,"  <;,t.  i.  n;;  though  at 
times  thev  required  especial  infusions  of  strength,  as 
when  an  angel  sustained  him  with  the  assurance,  "  Eear 
not,  Paul,  thou  must  lie  brought  before  Ca-sar,  and  lo! 
(Jod  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with  thee,"  Ac. 
xxvii.  21. 

ThercIat!onxJ>etmen  propJury  and  history. —Thc'RMa 

is  a  book  of  facts,  prophecy  is  based  upon  history.  The 
present  contains  the  germ  of  the  future,  as  surely  as  the 
child  is  the  father  of  the  man.  Thus  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  was  ingrafted  on  the  exigencies  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  addressed.  The  predictive  ele- 
ment afforded  a  light  of  direction  to  the  attentive 
observer  before  the  event  had  set  the  seal  to  the  truth. 


A  prophetic  thread  runs  through  the  inspired  history, 
for  every  fact  which  illustrates  the  divine  government 
contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  prophecy. 

The  whole  burden  of  prophecy  is  comprised  in  its 
earliest  utterances,  and  is  afterwards  expanded  as  the 
phases  of  the  world's  history,  and  the  development  of 
the  divine  scheme,  rendered  necessary.  Thus,  to  borrow 
the  illustration  of  Edward  Irving,  "  The  word  of  God 
is  as  a  seed,  in  which  the  whole  majestic  form  <  r 
various  parts  of  the  future  oak  or  plant  lie  undisclosed. 
readv  to  reveal  themselves  according  to  their  times, 
seasons,  and  circumstances.  There  is  no  break,  leap, 
or  start:  its  course  proceeds  by  a  slow,  and  sweet,  and 
beautiful  progression.  The  first  great  promise  contains 
the  whole  of  the  revelation  and  prophecy  of  (Jod  in  an 
embryo  state.  The  lapse  of  ages  is  a  soft,  sweet,  silent 
development  of  this  one  seed  sown  in  paradise,  which 
in  its  growth  changes  the  earth  into  paradise,  and 
reproduces  that  kind  of  blessedness  the  world  was  then 
deprived  of.  in  the  restitution,  regeneration,  and  com- 
plete ble.-sed  ne.-s  of  man  and  his  habitation.  Like  the 
statelv  brandies  of  an  oak,  which  begins  in  an  acorn, 
the  end  and  the  pin  pose  In  in-  to  generate  an  acorn, 
while  durinu'  the  progress  of  its  growth  it  covers  every 
beast  of  the  earth  with  its  kindly  shade,  and  m  sties 
every  bird  of  heaven  in  it.-  ample  branches:  so  this 
promise  was  sown  in  the  soil  of  a  perfect  ami  perfectly 
blessed  state,  while  man  still  dwelt  in  paradise:  and  its 
end  is  to  produce  perfectlv  blessed  nun.  dwelling  in 
paradi.-e  again:  while  during  all  the  agi  s  of  its  growth 
it  hles.-t  -  the  immortal  spirits  of  men  with  salvation, 
and  its  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

The  patriarchal  prophecies  agreed  in  spirit  with  the 
original  promise.  All  served  other  purposes  besides 
demonstrating  the-  prescience  of  Jehovah.  Th<\  pointed 
to  ultimate  results  rather  than  to  particular  acts.  Thus 
the  prophecy  of  Lnoch.  Judo  14,1'.,  declared  the  certainty 
of  divine  manifestation  to  check  the  triumph  of  the 
adversary,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  just.  The 
prediction  of  Noah  pointed  to  the  essential  principles 
of  God's  righteous  -overnmeiit.  while  subsequent  pro 
phecies  dwell  upon  the  relative  po-itioiis  and  prospects 
of  races  and  tribes,  rather  than  particular  events. 
ainoiiu  these  the  mention  of  Shiloh  is  the  most  specific. 
and  -ive-  prominence  to  a  single  individual  prophecy 
as  u'iven  bv  .Moses.  i.e.  xxvi.  \>t-.  xxviii.  :',:'.  spake  less 
of  coming  events  than  of  ^ivat  principles.  The  hypoth- 
etical predictions  derived  their  real  character  from  the 
course  actuallv  pur-ued  by  future  generations. 

With  Samuel  commences  the  prophetical  order  oi  the 
Old  Testament.  In  its  earlier  operations  prediction 
had  small  part.  The  judgments  on  Kli's  house,  the 
elevation  of  Saul,  the  substitution  of  l>avid,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Kehoboam,  form 
but  a  fragmentary  part  of  the  prophetical  agency  of 
the  period.  The  schools  of  the  prophets  were  engaged 
in  pastoral  functions,  rather  than  in  the  disclosure  of 
things  to  come;  their  office  was  to  bring  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms  the  announcements  already  made. 
Selected  from  the  Levitical  and  priestly  classes  they 
performed  services  chiefly  of  a  priestly  character,  1  Sa. 
ix.  i:;,  but  presided  over  devotional  exercises  and  gave 
spiritual  instruction.  We  may  regard  Elijah  as  the 
type  of  the  whole  prophetical  order  at  this  period  of 
the  church;  '•  a  man  of  heroic  energy  in  action,  rather 
than  of  prolific  thought  or  excellent  discourse.  Power 
was  given  him  to  smite  the  earth  with  plagues,  He  xi.  G. 
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When  an  impression  had  burn  made  by  these  extraor- 
dinary displays  of  power,  a  still  small  voice  was  heard 
to  quicken  the  people  to  newness  of  life." 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  religions  teachers  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  and  age  of  David-  Nathan, 
Solomon,  and  others,  who  composed  the  psalms,  we 
shall  see  that  these:  aimed  at  the  religions  education 
of  their  contemporaries  by  a  pure  stream  of  didactic  and 
devotional  poetry.  Their  object  was  to  advance  the 
members  of  the  ancient  economy  to  the  highest  degree 
of  light  and  purity  which  was  attainable  in  that  st;ite 
of  minority.  The  predictive  element  crops  out  most 
distinctly  in  the  -Messianic  psalms,  which  point  to  the 
ultimate  completion  of  the  kingdom  in  David's  Lord, 
and  the  universal  reign  of  righteousness,  truth,  and 

peaci  . 

When  these  efforts  failed  to  stem  tin.-  tide  of  cor- 
ruption and  to  rescue  the  chosen  people  from  disorder, 
ancient  prophecy  assumed  the  form  of  specific  predic- 
tion. The  moral  element  is  chiefly  seen  in  denouncing 
the  iniquity  and  unrighteousness  of  the  age.  but  the 
distinctive  characteristic  is  that,  in  exposing  the  evils 
which  prevailed,  they  directed  the  eye  to  the  future. 

This  band  of  religious  teachers  who  are  popularly 
spoken  of  as  "the  prophets,"  commenced  with  Hosea 
soon  after  the  ministry  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  liis 
labours  commenced  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of 
.luilah  and  Jeroboam  .11.  king  of  Israel,  and  were 
prolonged  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  comprising  more 
than  sixty  years,  so  that  with  him  were  contemporary 
Amos,  Jonah,  Joel.  Obadiah,  Tsaiali,  Micah,  Nahum. 
Next  to  these  in  order  of  time  came  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel. 
Daniel,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah.  The  three  last  were 
llaggai,  Zechariah.  Malachi.  From  these  we  derive 
our  amplest  materials  for  comparing  the  anticipations 
of  prophecy  with  the  subsequent  events  of  history. 
Thus  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  form  a  regular 
succession,  they  are  members  of  an  unbroken  continuous 
chain,  of  which  one  perpetually  reaches  forth  the  hand 
to  the  other. 

The  teacher  who  is  M.'iit  from  God  must  neces.-arilv 
bear  witness  to  the  character,  attributes,  perfections, 
purposes  of  Jehovah.  The  prophets  give  no  support  to 
the  idea  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  certain  gene- 
ral laws  inherent  in  its  original  constitution;  that  God. 
having  made  the  world,  or  having  permitted  the  world 
to  make  itself,  grants  scope  to  the  exercise  of  certain 
properties  and  powers  which  science  can  discover,  and 
that  our  highest  moral  and  social  wisdom  consists  in 
the  tabulating  and  formulating  of  these  laws.  The 
prophets  have  not  attempted  to  account  for  the  laws 
and  civilization  of  the  Hebrews  by  referring  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Syrian  climate  or  the  local  geography 
of  Palestine.  They  testified  not  to  the  existence  of 
certain  laws  of  matter  or  to  nature  deified,  but  to  a 
living  personal  God,  who  ruleth  among  the  armies  of 
heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  putteth 
down  one  and  setteth  up  another.  Wisdom  and  might 
are  his;  he  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret  things;  he 
knoweth  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  the  light  dwelleth 
with  him,  Da.  ii.  20-22.  He  declareth  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  The  key-note  which  was  struck  in  the 
first  prophecy  is  taken  up,  carried  on.  and  sustained 
through  all  the  changing  vicissitudes  of  times  and 
seasons,  of  kingdoms  and  systems,  till  all  voices  and 
tongues  join  in  the  full  diapason  of  the  strain,  Hallelujah, 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,  He.  xix.  a  To  this 


universal  triumph  of  go.nl  over  evil-  this  ultimate 
manifestation  of  his  perfect  righteousness  in  the  final 
establishment  of  his  righteous  kingdom  over  all  the 
earth,  God  ever  rules,  shapes,  controls,  and  guides  the 
whole  course  of  events.  Kvery  one  who  thus  witnesses 
to  the  divine  government  is  a  prophet;  he  utters  a  pre- 
diction, "the  greatest,  the  remotest,  and  the  most  pre- 
cise of  all  predictions;  one  that  sums  up  all  the 
destinies  of  individuals  and  of  nations;  one  that  ex- 
plains all  the  present  and  the  past  in  the  light  of  that 
certain  and  awful  future"  (Dean  Magee). 

At  the  present  day  all  men  profess  to  believe  that 
there  is  "  a  good  time  coming."  a  jubilee  for  humanity 
when  the  former  things  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
man  shall  be  perfect  in  knowledge  and  happiness. 
Whence  do  we  derive  this  idea?  The  men  of  this 
world  may  point  to  the  happy  changes  and  improve- 
ments which  seem  to  have  occurred  in  a  few  favoured 
spots  of  earth;  beneficial  changes  which,  if  they  happen  to 
be  permanent  and  thoroughly  successful,  promise  to  re- 
generate the  whole  face  of  si  .ciety  as  far  as  their  influence 
extends.  These  fond  anticipations  rest  upon  a  very 
limited  experience,  founded  on  some  partial  improve- 
ments, the  commencement  of  which  maybe  dated  from 
a  very  recent  period,  the  effect  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  range.  Moreover,  no 
two  philosophers  of  this  world  will  probably  be  found 
to  ainve  as  to  the  reality  of  any  progress  already  made, 
or  as  to  the  steps  to  lie  taken  to  render  their  schemes 
thoroughly  successful.  Their  anticipations  are  founded 
on  very  scanty  data,  and  present  no  solid  foundation 
for  the  pyramid  they  wish  to  erect. 

If.  however,  we  ask  the  members  of  the  church 
whence  they  get  the  idea,  they  can  immediately  carry 
back  their  thoughts  along  the  stream  of  time,  guided  by 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy;  they  can  trace  the  princi- 
ples which  are  now  in  operation  for  the  regeneration  of 
man  back  to  their  fountain-head  six  thousand  years 
ago;  and  can  show  that  even  the  lets,  hindrance's,  and 
impediments  to  the  reign  of  righteousness  are  laid 
down  in  that  chart  which  they  accept  as  their  guide  to 
the  land  of  everlasting  life. 

All  teaching  which  is  truly  religious  must  be  pro- 
phetical, as  every  principle  contains  the  germ  of  pre- 
diction. If  it  should  lie  retorted  that  all  religions 
contain  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  that  in  this 
respect  the  Hebrew  prophets  occupy  common  ground 
with  Mahometan  and  heathen  deceivers,  then  we  must 
ask  what  other  nation  ever  furnished  a  succession  of 
religious  teachers  such  as  these?  How  are  we  to 
account  for  the  rise  of  such  an  order  of  men — for  their 
continued  existence — for  their  uniform  character — and 
for  their  consistent  testimony  ? 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  did  exist  in  the  Jewish  nation 
an  order  of  men  claiming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  their  writings  are  still  extant.  On  the 
supposition  that  they  were  divinely  sent,  divinely 
accredited  teachers  of  the  Jewish  people,  that  they 
were  supernaturally  endowed  with  spiritual  knowledge 
and  genuine  foresight  to  train  them  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  kingdom,  all  is  readily  accounted 
for.  P>ut  to  assert  that  these  writings  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  ordinary  growth  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  its  natu- 
ral advance  in  religious  thought  and  knowledge — to 
attribute  to  the  herdsmen,  shepherds,  and  priests  of  a 
few  Syrian  villages  a  political  sagacity,  a  predictive 
faculty,  which  leaves  far  behind  the  discernment  of  a 
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Burke,  a  Napoleon,  a  1'u  Tocqueville  is  a  position 
altogetlier  untenable.  The  succession  uf  these  diviners, 
the  continual  flow  of  their  divinations,  in  perfect  har- 
mony df  character,  oneness  of  object,  and  sanctity  of 
motive,  for  a  -pace  of  four  thousand  years,  constitute  "  a 
greater  anomaly,  a  greater  mystery,  a  greater  miracle, 
than  any  prediction  \ve  claim  to  tind  in  their  teachings." 
As  the  prophets  are  the  witnesses  for  a  divine  king- 
dom among  men,  thev  naturally  became  the  commen- 
tators on  its  history,  the  exponents  of  its  laws,  1  he 
heralds  of  its  triumphs.  In  preparing  the  nation  for 
the  kingdom  which  should  be  set  up.  they  directed  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  the  p.-r.-on.  the  \\-,,rk.  the  char 
acter  of  the  King.  The  revelation  of  the  coming  One 
was  gradual  If  hi-  glories  had  lieeii  openly  and  t'ulU 

revealed    all    at    once,    the    lnilid-    of    the    people    would 

have  been  niix-til,  d.  they  \\.>nld  have  become  dis- 
satisfied and  impatient  \\iththeir  long-continued  min- 
ority. This  revelation  was  iieces>arilv  progressive:  for 
propliecy  had  to  wait  upon  history,  to  use  past  and 
present  occurrences  as  the  colouring  of  the  prophetic 
picture.  History  fulfils  the  predictions  already  ^iveii. 
and  calls  forth  fuller  delineations.  At  first  there  i-  the 
shadowy  outline  of  the  seed  of  tin-  woman,  \\hich  ^ra 
dually  assumes  shape  and  form,  as  the  course  of  history 
furnished  fresh  materials  for  depicting  him.  Prophecy 
takes  advantage  of  every  crisis  in  the  nation  to  point 
onwards  to  the  future.  At  the  iir-t  hour  uf  the  fall, 
when  the  race  was  n  -piv-ciitcd  in  one  head,  a  prophecy 
of  one  representative  \\lio  wa.-  to  dotroy  all  evil:  at  tin- 
great  division  of  nations,  a  for,  shadowing  of  future 
unity.  (.!(.-.  ix.  ^7;  at  the  juncture  when  families  passed 
into  nations,  a  prophecy  of  the  kingdom  in  which  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed:  at  the  L;i\inu 
of  the  law,  a  foretelling  of  the  true  Lawgiver;  at  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  an  account  of  the  true 
kingdom,  -j  Su.  vii.  r_<  -.".i;  prophecy  ever  pointing  onward, 
to  correct  the  false  hope  that  would  fix  on  any  lower 
development  as  it.-  fulfilment.  Thus  prophecy  and 
history  mutually  act  and  react  on  each  other.  The 
importance  of  a  prediction  must  not  be  measured  by 
the  occasion  which  called  it  forth.  In  all  these  pro- 
phecies we  may  mark  a  grandeur  of  expression  utterly 
beyond  the  circumstances  that  i;ave  rise  to  each  single 
prediction.  The  repulse  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  the 
capture  or  deliverance  of  a  small  town,  is  described 
with  a  solemnity  of  description  which  naturally  applies 
to  the  destruction  and  deliverance  of  the  world.  The 
mercy  shown  to  Hannah,  in  granting  her  a  man-child, 
furnishes  occasion  for  depicting  the  final  triumph  of  the 
church,  and  the  continued  stru^^le  by  which  that 
triumph  would  tie  achieved,  when  the  "  Lord  .-hall  give 
strength  to  his  King,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his  Anointed.' 
The  circumstances  .give  the  colouring  to  the  words,  and 
add  new  features  to  the  picture;  but  the  same  figure 
stands  prominently  forward,  and  the  same  idea  is  piv 
served  throughout.  In  all  these  judgments  and  bless- 
ings, these  defeats  and  deliverances,  the  eye  of  prophecy 
saw  foreshadowings  and  foretastes  of  the  last  great 
victory,  when  Cod's  controversy  with  rebellious  man 
will  be  ended  for  ever.  The  king,  or  prince,  or  leader, 
by  whom  God  would  grant  deliverance  in  the  nearer 
future,  wears  the  hues  of  the  Kins,'-  of  kings,  going  forth 
to  his  last  great  victory.  "But.  faithful  to  their  use 
and  aim,  these  prophets  always  describe  him  as  the 
Righteous  King,  as  the  King  of  their  nation,  if  uiilv  it 
would  be  a  righteous  nation''  (M;igeu;. 


All  the  manifestations  of  Cod,  from  the  fall  of  man 
to  the  close  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  so  many  converg- 
ing lines,  that  meet  in  the  Cod-man  and  Ills  ivdemp 
tive  work  as  their  common  centre.  History  as  well  us 
propliecy  points  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  as  its  ereat, 
culminating  object.  The  historical  transactions  of 
Scripture  are  parts  of  a  progressive  and  consistent 
whole.  The  principles  embodied  in  the  transactions  of 
one  period  retained  their  eHicacy  and  exercised  their 
influence  in  the  corresponding  transactions  of  another. 
Propliecy.  in  delineating  the  future,  adopts  historical 
facts.  The  leading  characters  of  this  sacred  history 
are  types  of  Christ.  As  the  person  of  the  King  was  the 
prominent  object  in  the  kingdom  which  <iod  designed 
to  establish,  it  i-  .(iiite  natural  that  thi-  kingdom  should 
furnish  many  types  and  foivshadowin^s  of  the  coining 
OIK-  in  the  live-  of  it-  righteous  men.  As  far  as  any 
one  of  them  was  a  true  member  of  the  family  or  nation, 
a  true  king,  or  lawgiver,  or  priest,  or  prophet,  so  far 
he  must  resemble  Him  who  was  to  be  all  these  in  per 
fectioii.  Thus  prophecy,  deriving  its  symbols  from 
historv.  most  naturally  describes  the  coinini;1  One  as 
the  successor  of  the  ino-t  remarkable  of  tho.-e  who  pre- 
figured him. 

Thus  the  victory  ot  Abraham  over  the  cold',  derate 
kin^s,  and  the  bio-ing  he  received  from  .Melchi/edek. 
are  laid  hold  of  by  prophecy  as  representatives  of  greater 
triumph-.  The  successive  stages  of  Israel's  history  are 
de-cribrd  as  experience.-  onct  more  to  be  undergone. 
IIi.s.  ii.;  Kzc  i\  •_"  loturuin-  to  .Egypt  is  the  language 
u.-ed  to  express  renewed  bondage,  like  the  .Egyptian: 
an  abandonment  of  them  to  the  state  from  which  (iod 
once  delivered  them.  The  principle  which  the  apostle 
lavs  down.  1  Co.  x  n,  is  of  universal  application  "  in  the 
things  which  befell  the  .lews  they  became  types  of  us;" 
in  .-oine  points  we  see  the  foreshadowing  more  clearly 
than  in  others;  but  they  were  placed  under  the  same 
economy  of  -race.  The  manner  in  which  our  blessed 
Lord  ipioted  the  language  of  holy  writ  from  the  com- 
mencement to  tin-  close  of  his  mortal  conflict.  .M;u.  iv. 
i-i";  1, 11  xxiii.  \i\.  shows  how  all  who  are  conformed  to  the 
divine  imae-e  may  derive  -iiidance.  consolation,  and 
-tivnirth  from  the  dealings  of  Cod  with  his  servants  in 
days  of  old.  History  and  prophecy  thus  jointly  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  Cod's  moral  government,  and 
disclo.-e  his  purposes  of  Lfrace,  the  one  by  narratinu  the 
past,  the  other  by  connecting  the  past  with  the  future. 
Tin  /it  I-XIIHX  iiili/n  .<*i<l .  \Ve  have  said  that  prophecy 
is  Cod's  communication  to  the  church:  it  is  the  mani- 
festation of  his  covenant,  of  his  secret  to  them  that  fear 
him.  Prophecy  is  thus  the  opposite  of  miracles.  \Ve 
may  apply  to  the  genus  what  St.  Paul  says  of  the 
species.  "Tongues  are  fora  sign,  not  to  believers  but  to 
unbelievers:  but  prophecy  is  not  for  unbelievers  but  for 
believers,"  i  <_:,,.  xiv.  i^.  Miracles  presuppose  unbelief  on 
the  part  of  those  before  whom  they  are  exhibited,  hence 
their  use  is  primarily  evidential;  but  prophecy  presup- 
poses belief,  a  desire  to  learn  and  receive  instruction, 
a  willingness  to  walk  in  the  light,  hence  its  use  is 
primarily  didactic.  But  as  miracles  may  in  their  second 
ary  use  be  didactic,  even  as  the  nature  of  the  signs  and 
wonders  wrought  by  Moses  and  by  Christ  show  respec- 
tively the  nature,  character,  and  objects  of  the  divine 
mode  of  dealing  with  men.  so  prophecy,  in  a  secondary 
sense,  may  be  evidential.  And  this  case  is  contem- 
plated by  Paul,  iCo.  xiv.  -l\,  i',,  "  If.  however,  all  tell  out, 
and  there  enters  an  unbeliever  or  ordinary  person,  he 
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is  convinced  by  all.  In-  is  condemned  dv  all."  This 
forthtelling  produces  a  consciousness  and  sense  of  guilt; 
it  makes  manifest  to  the  conscience  the  sinfulness  of 
his  nature,  "and  thus  the  secrets  of  his  heart  become 
manifest,"  his  real  spiritual  condition  is  apprehended 
by  himself,  "and  in  these  circumstances  falling  on  his 
face  In.'  will  worship  God,  reporting  that  God  is  ivalK 
in  the  midst  of  vou." 

The  voice  of  prophecv  was  especiallv  heard  in  times 
of  darkness  and  dismay,  for  the  purpose  ,,f  affording 
light  and  strength  to  the  church  in  a  stni'.-liii^  and 
perplexed  condition.  This  is  the  case  even  with  the 
prophecies  of  N ahum  and  Daniel,  which  were  addressed 
to  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  but  yet  the 
same  object  was  consistently  preserved,  viz.  to  impart 
light  and  encouragement,  when  Israel  had  come  into 
direct  collision  with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  the 
keeping  alive  the  glow  of  faith  in  those  who  wistfully 
looked  for  the  church  of  the  future. 

As  prophecy  was  addressed  to  those  who  were  spi- 
ritual, who  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
(rod,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  utterances  were  in  its 
nature  spiritual,  adapted  to  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  those  who  feared  the  Lord.  These  required  no  such 
proofs  of  the  divine  foresight,  as  might  be  necessary  to 
constrain  the  heathen  to  acknowledge  "the  Lord  he  is 
God."  A  conviction  of  the  divine  foreknowledge, 
which  is  one  of  the  natural  attributes  of  Jehovah,  has 
no  indefeasible  connection  with  spiritual  aims  and  pur- 
poses. But  prophecy,  a.s  addressed  to  the  church,  had 
the  lofty  aim:  "  Let  him  that  glorieth  glorv  in  this,  that 
he  understandeth  and  knoweth  me.  that  T  am  the  Lord 
which  exercise  lovingkindness.  judgment,  and  right- 
eousness in  the  earth."  Whether  we  look  to  the  source 
whence  the  message  proceeded,  or  to  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  we  may  be  sure  the  spiritual 
predominates  over  the  natural.  It  is  the  weakness  of 
the  human  mind  to  pry  into  the  future  without  a  moral 
aim;  but  to  be  raised  above  the  whirl  of  passing  events, 
to  have  the  attention  fixed  on  the  lovingkindness.  judg- 
ment, and  righteousness  of  tin;  Lord,  this  is  an  object 
worthy  of  a  message  from  heaven,  worthy  of  the  hi.^h 
destination  of  those  who  are  heirs  through  hope  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory. 

As  prophecy  was  addressed  to  the  church,  we  can 
account  for  its  unequal  and  irregular  distribution.  Its 
revelations  were  frequent  in  the  earlier  ages,  as  be- 
lievers require  more  frequent  glimpses  of  good  things 
to  come  to  sustain  their  faith.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  theocracy,  when  error  was  rife,  and  the  tide  of  cor- 
ruption poured  in  like  a  flood,  prophecy  multiplied  its 
announcements,  pouring  in  the  light  of  heaven  amid 
nature's  gloom.  The  predictions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment all  proceed  upon  the  anticipation  of  distressing 
and  perilous  times,  with  the  object  of  giving  light  to 
them  that  sat  in  darkness,  but  waited  for  brightness. 

This  object  was  pursued  even  in  the  predictions  which 
were  of  a  minatory  character.  The  first  promise  opened 
with  a  threatening  aspect.  Malachi  states  the  end  of 
all  divine  messages  in  the  words,  "lest  I  smite  the 
earth  with  a  curse.''  Throughout,  mercy  and  judg- 
ment, the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  of  our  God.  are  presented  side  by  side.  It 
is  only  by  the  fall  of  .-Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and 
other  heathen  countries,  that  the  church  can  attain  her 
spiritual  inheritance.  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  believers  the  temporary 


i  nature   of   earthly    kingdoms,   that    the   eternal   might 
remain.      In   the  Apocalyji.se  doom  is   pronounced   on 
j  the  world  to  give  the  church  assurance  of  her  abiding- 
security  and  final  triumph. 

Prophecy  is  for  them  that  believe.  Such  onlv  value 
the  comfort  and  encouragement  contained  in  the  word 
of  promise.  We  must  take  care  not  to  mistake  the 
shadow  for  the  substance,  or  to  convert  the  incidental 
and  formal  in  Israel's  condition  into  the  essential  and 
inalienable.  The  choice  of  Israel  was  not  a  thinu'  by 
itself  and  of  itself,  but  was  a  concentrated  displav  of  the 
principles  of  truth  and  grace,  to  work  with  the  greater 
effect  upon  the  world  at  large.  No  promises  were 
made  to  the  Jews  in  their  natural  capacity,  but  only  as 
they  were  partakers  of  Abraham's  faith.  When  they 
walked  not  in  the  steps  of  their  forefather,  they  were 
as  the  children  of  the  /Ethiopians.  Am.  ix.  4,  as  the 
people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Is.  i.  10.  They  who 
belong  to  Christ  possess  the  same  spiritual  standing  as 
the  father  of  the  faithful.  Thev  have  a  personal  interest 
in  every  word  of  encouragement  and  hope.  This  word 
is  the  testimony  of  an  unchangeable  Cod.  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  unalterable  nature.  The  word  of  pro- 
mise speaks  one  language  to  all  believers,  and  opens 
to  all  the  same  inheritance  of  blessing.  Hearing  this 
principle  in  mind,  we  see  the  essential  oneness  of  the 
church,  as  it  has  existed  in  an  unbroken  continnitv  and 
is  pervaded  by  one  organic  life:  the  points  of  ivsem 
Nance  are  fundamental,  the  points  of  contrast  are  acci- 
dental, as  they  arise  from  the  successive  stages  of  de- 
velopment through  which  the  church  has  to  pass,  and 
the  adaptations  which  are  requisite  to  meet  the  vicis- 
situdes of  change  and  progress. 

On  the  conditionality  <>f  /</v./,//rv//.-— The  question 
which  has  arisen  as  to  whether  prophecy  is  conditional 
or  not,  springs  from  the  radical  error  of  dwelling  ex- 
clusively on  the  m/tni'S  pr<i<li<-(n<H,  but  eliminating  the 
munus pra'dicandi.  If  the  primary  element  be  didactic, 
moral,  ethical,  spiritual,  as  distinguished  from  that 
soothsaying  or  divination  which  has  no  moral  aim  or 
spiritual  end.  the  result  must  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  those  to  whom  the  prophecy  came,  upon  the  tone 
and  temper  in  which  they  acd  d  out  the  message. 

Predictions  which  refer  simply  to  the  divine  omni 
science  in  foreseeing,  his  veracity  in  declaring,  and  his 
overruling  providence  in  directing  the  course  of  this 
world,  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  an  absolute  character. 
But  there  are  very  few  predictions  of  this  class.  All 
maintain  inviolable  the  eternal  distinctions  between 
sin  and  holiness:  all  preserve  the  broad  line  of  demar- 
cation between  those  who  serve  God  and  those  who 
serve  him  not.  Wherever  the  prophetic  word  spoke  of 
judgment  or  mercy,  the  predictive  element  is  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  moral.  This  is  expressly  stated  in 
Je.  xviii.  7-10;  but  the  same  principle  may  be  traced 
in  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites,  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  life  of  Hezekiah,  in  the  promise  given  to  David, 
to  Solomon,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  '>~-:M>.  In  all  we  may  trace  the 
[roodness  and  severity  of  God— towards  them  which 
fell,  severity;  goodness  towards  those  who  continued 
in  his  goodness.  Promised  blessings  are  not  absolute 
predictions  of  coming  events,  but  indications  of  a  desire 
and  purpose  to  bless:  capable,  however,  of  being 
cheeked  or  cancelled  by  manifestations  of  perverseness 
and  rebellion,  and  valid  only  so  long  as  the  spiri- 
tual relation  abides  which  is  contemplated  in  them. 
Threatened  judgments  are  averted,  or  a  blessing  comes 
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by  means  of  them  rather  than  a  curse,  so  soon  as  the 
persons  or  communities  addressed  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn,  to  do  well. 

Hut  here  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
divine  purposes  in  behalf  of  men  and  the  divine  mode 
of  procedure  towards  men.  In  the  former  there  is  a 
conditional  element  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  its 
accomplishment.  Of  the  certainty  of  our  Lord's  second 
coming  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever:  but  the  time 
and  the  mode  may  be  affected  by  moral  considerations 
over  which  the  veil  of  obscurity  hangs.  Scripture 
treats  of  matters  \\liich  are  most  akin  and  allied  to  our 
own  understanding  in  the  greatest  way  of  condescen- 
sion, sj leaking  to  the  weakest  sort  of  men  in  the  most 
vulgar  sort  of  dialect  (John  SmiiM.  Truth  is  content 
when  it  comes  into  tin-  \\orld  to  wear  our  mantles,  to 

learn  our  language,  to  coiit'orm  itself  as  it  were  t u- 

dress  and  fashions.  <  •<»!  speaks  in  an  anthropomorphic 
manner;  he  addresses  the  subjects  of  threatening  and 
promise  from  a  human  rather  than  a  divine  point  of 
view.  lie  adopts  the  mode  of  representation  which 
is  most  natural  to  man.  and  U  best  adapted  to  impress 
and  influence  their  minds.  Obstinate  continuance  in 
sin  entails  a  doom  of  evil:  conversion  from  sin  entails 
a  heritage  i if  blessings.  When  man'*  relation  to  dl  oil 
is  changed,  the  divine  dealings  are  changed;  otherwise 
there  would  be  a  real  diversity  for  i  he  sake  .it'  main- 
taining an  apparent  uniformity,  Go.  \\iii.  -.'..  In  K.\. 
xi.x.  ."»,  <i,  a  state  of  filial  leveivnee  and  love  is  presup- 
posed as  the  ground  of  all  inheritance  of  blessing. 
When  this  failed,  the  pr»]ni><  .-  of  grace  and  goodness 
could  only  be  partially  fulfilled.  Tims  .1  udas  is  included 
in  the  assurance  ^iven  to  the  twelve  apostli  s  in  Mat. 
xix.  -s.  Simeon  and  Levi  .-ire  bK-s.-ed  with  their 


brethren,  CJe.  xlix.  -'•; 
telling   fulfilled,  vev.  7. 

seal  'or  them  in  Isnu 
Simeon.  The  germ 
course  of  fulfilment. 


nit  bow  dit!'.  reiitlv  was  the  thiea- 
"  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and 
1  '."  No  beneficial  etieet  attended 
of  comini:'  evil  took  its  natural 
tribe  of  Simeon  became 


enfeebled  and  reduced  that  it  had  only  a  small  portion 
within  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  .1.1.-.  xix.  i-.  i  Ki.  \ii  17. 
But  the  tribe  of  Levi  became  distinguished  for  godli- 
ness. The  brand  of  dishonour  wa-;  convi  rted  into  a 
mark  of  distinction.  Politically  weak,  they  became 
morally  strong.  Their  dispersion  assumed  a  new 
character,  and  was  clothed  with  spiritual  functions. 

/'rnji/tctic  K/I//I'  ''ml  ilicli'iii.-  The  idea  of  prophecy 
as  anticipated  history  has  given  rise  to  many  erroneous 
views  of  prophetic  laiiL'uau'e.  No  prophecy  can  be 
rightly  interpreted  which  does  not  illustrate  the  name 
of  (MM!  iii  the  elements  of  his  character,  the  principles 
of  his  government,  his  purpose-:  of  mercy  and  judg- 
ment towards  men.  The  human  race  presents  the 
only  proper  object  of  moral  treatment.  \\  hen  judg- 
ments or  blessings  are  announced  upon  states  and 
kingdoms,  to  have  respect  to  the  territory  rather  than 
the  inhabitants,  is  to  merge  the  spiritual  in  the  natural. 
The  promises  which  are  associated  with  ^Mount  Zion, 
and  the  threatenings  uttered  against  Kdom,  belong  not 
to  the  locality  but  to  the  people,  ami  to  all  who  imbibe 
their  spirit  and  walk  in  their  steps. 

The  mission  of  the  prophets  was  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people.  They  were  raised  up,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  to  preserve  them 
from  error,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  ( lod.  Their  object  was 

twofold    -to  maintain  the  church   in  due  allegiance  to 
VOL.  II. 
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prescribed  rites,  institutions,  ordinances,  and  yet  to 
prepare  the  people  for  a  further  manifestation  of  the 
blessings  of  the  new  covenant.  By  their  writings  they 
designed  to  impart  to  future  ages  an  explanation  of  the 
vanishing  away  of  the  system  under  which  they  lived, 
and  to  confirm  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  prophetic  style  and  diction 
exactly  accords  with  this  view  of  their  design.  This 
will  account  for  the  various  hues  of  light  and  shade 
which  streak  the  scroll  of  prophecy. 

If  the  future  course  of  events  had  been  clearly 
marked  out.  and  formally  laid  down,  all  motives  to 
present  duty  would  have  been  obliterated;  no  room 
Would  have  been  left  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  of  hope, 
of  fear,  and  love;  all  thoughts,  all  feelings,  all  desires 
would  have  been  absorbed  in  the  overpowering  sense 
of  expectation.  Put  eiioiiuh  is  revealed  to  support 
faith  and  animate  hope.  'I  he  remoter  future  is  seen 
afar  off  in  promises  indistinct  yet  glorious.  Confidence 
is  bespoken  for  these  distant  predictions,  by  the  clear 
and  precise  terms  which  portray  some  nearer  event, 
fulfilled  in  that  generation  as  a  sign  and  token  that  all 
shall  be  accomplished  in  its  reason.  Heathen  divina- 
tion, when  it  refers  to  any  event  which  is  near  at  hand. 
uses  lanmia^e  remarkable  for  its  ambiguity;  but  speaks 
distinctly  of  those  matters  which  are  reserved  for  the 
distant  future.  Those  vv  ho  spake  in  the  name  of  .Te 

j  hovah  pursue  the  directly  opposite  course.  Their 
laiiunau'e  i-  much  more  express,  distinct,  and  clear 
when  thev  speak  of  events  in  the  nearer  future,  than 
in  describing  what  .-hall  take  place  in  the  latter  days. 
1'rophecy  of  this  nature  \\ould  not  raise  its  voice  at  all 

|  times,  lot  that  \oice  from  its  familiarity  should  be 
unheeded:  but  at  every  critical  and  eventful  period 
prophecy  led  them  on  "a  pillar  of  cloud  in  the  brighter 
daylight  of  their  purer  and  better  times;  a  pillar  of  fire 
gleamiiiir  iii  the  darker  night  of  their  calamity  or  sin" 

.  H.   in  M 

The  moral  result.--  of  prophecy  would  have  been  lost, 
if  the  historical  element  had  been  clear  prior  to  the 
oceurience  of  the  prefigured  events.  A  certain  veil 
must  necessarily  hang  over  the  scene,  until  its  predic- 
tions passed  into  realities.  Tin-  best  form  in  which  a 
prophecy  can  be  delivered  is  to  leave  the  main  circum 
stances  unintelligible  before  the  fulfilment,  yet  so  clear 
as  to  be  ea-ily  r>  co-nixed  after  fhe  event.  It  was 
necessary  as  a  touchstone  for  the  faith  and  patience 
of  the  church  that  a  certain  disguise  should  vi  il  the 
coming  events  till  they  become  facts  in  providence. 
"Whatever  private  information  the  prophet  might 
enjoy,  the  Spirit  of  (lod  would  never  permit  him  to 
disclose  the  ultimate  inleiit  and  particular  meaning  of 

the  prophecy"   (lip.  Ilnrslrv). 

/'rn/ifntii-a/  /iiiii/inif/i'  takes  its  hue  and  colouring 
from  the' political  condition  of  the  kingdom,  from  the 
local  stand-point  of  the  writer,  from  the  position  of 
those  to  whom  the  message  was  delivered. 

To  say   that    prophetical    language    is    figurative   is 

simply  to  say  that  it   is  used   for  a  spiritual  purpose, 

and  directed  to  spiritual  ends.      Our  ordinary  language 

in  reference  to  mental  and   moral   subjects  is  founded 

on  analogy  or  resemblance.      In  early  times  language 

is  nearly  all  figure;  natural  symbols  are  employed  to 

denote  common   facts.       It   is  the  necessity   of   man's 

state  that  scarcely  any  fact  connected  with  the  mind 

•  or  with  spiritual  truth  can  be  described  but  in  language 

|  boiTowed  from  material  things.     The  visible  world  is 
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the  dial-plate  of  the  invisible.  God  has  stamped  his  ; 
own  image  on  natural  things,  which  he  employs  to 
describe  and  illustrate  his  own  nature  and  his  dealings 
with  the  church.  The  Author  of  the  spiritual  kingdom 
is  also  tin-  Author  of  the  natural  kingdom,  and  both 
kingdoms  develop  themselves  after  the  same  laws. 
Nature  i-  a  witness  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  What- 
ever exists  in  the  earthly  is  found  also  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  The  religious  teachers  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
mLht  adopt  the  apostle's  lan^ua.ue.  "  We  see  through 
a  glass  :"  we  consider,  we  contemplate  by  means  of  a 
mirror  in  a  dark  saying,  i  Co.  xiii,  12.  All  who  held  the 
prophetical  oltice  could  in  a  measure  adopt  the  language 
of  our  Lord.  "  1  will  open  my  month  in  similitudes:  I 
will  u'ive  vent  to  things  kept  secret  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  M:it.  xiii.  :',». 

While  prophecy  made  large  use  of  natural  objects 
and  scenery  as  the  means  of  impressing  the  memory, 
instructing  the  judifiuent.  interesting  the  heart,  and 
charming  the  imagination,  it  made  large  use  of  the 
present  and  past  condition  of  the  nation,  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  institutions  and  ceremonies,  as  symbols  in  repre- 
senting good  things  to  come. 

Thus  we  may  observe  1)  The  future  is  described 
in  terms  of  the  past.  The'  known  is  made  use  of  to 
inve  shape  and  form  to  the  unknown.  We  have  a 
striking  instance  of  this  in  IIo.  viii.  K>:  ix.  3:  They 
shall  return  to  .-Egypt.  Ephraim  shall  return  to 
.'Egypt,  and  shall  eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria.  The 
old  state  of  bondage  and  oppression  should  come  back 
upon  them.  The  covenant  whereby  it  was  promised 
that  the  people  should  not  return  was  virtually  can- 
celled. They  had  made  themselves  as  the  heathen; 
they  should  be  in  the  condition  of  the  heathen.  For 
in  Ho.  xi.  it  we  read:  "He  shall  not  return  into  the 
land  of  .Egypt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  his  king:  be- 
cause they  refused  to  return."  They  would  not  have 
(4o(l  for  their  king:  therefore  the  Assyrian  should  he 
their  kinu.  and  a  worse  captivity  than  that  of  .Egypt 
should  befall  them.  In  accordance  with  this  the 
teachers  of  false  doctrine  and  the  abettors  of  corruption 
in  the  Asiatic  churches  are  spoken  of  as  a  resu.-citation 
of  Jezebel  and  Balaam.  Re.  ii.  14, -JH. 

(2)  Prophecy  made  great  use  of  the  present,  and 
especially  of  the  stand-point  and  personal  circumstances 
of  the  agent,  to  illustrate  the  future.  Ezekiel  descril  >es 
the  coming  glory  of  the  church  under  the  gorgeous  and 
elaborate  description  of  a  temple.  All  the  images  in 
the  nine  concluding  chapters  are  taken  from  this  one 
analogy.  He  sums  up  his  minute  and  precise  repre- 
sentation with  the  significant  hint,  ''The  name  of  the 
city  from  that  day  shall  be,  The  Lord  is  there."  The 
Apocalvptic  seer  Ihing  when  the  temple  was  laid  waste, 
and  all  its  rites  and  institutions  were  superseded,  de- 
scribes the  glory  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  language 
that  seems  to  be  directly  contradictory,  IU-.  x\i.  22,  "I 
saw  no  temple  therein:"  but  in  entire  harmony  with 
Eze.  xlviii.  :'>'>,  the  Spirit  testifies,  "the  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it."  Both 
Ezekiel  and  John  speak  of  the  same  glorious  future  in 
language  and  imagery  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate 
to  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

(3)  Frequently  the  prophetic  style  reeehcd  its  com- 
plexion and  colouring  from  the  diversified  circumstances 
of  the  parties  addressed,  as  well  as  from  the  stand- point 
of  the  prophet.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
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language  of  Daniel,  which  presents  such  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  style  of  history  that  some  have  rashly 
assigned  his  writings  to  a  date  long  posterior  to  the 
captivity  of  Mabylon.  The  specific  form  which  a  por- 
tion of  his  prophecies  assumes  may  be  accounted  for. 
by  considering  the  Kivat  feebleness  and  depression  of 
the  people  on  resuming  their  residence  in  Judiea;  the 
anomalous  and  shattered  condition  of  the  theocratic 
constitution  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  the  kingly  ride  and  government,  were 
if  one,  when  the  vision  was  sealed,  and  no  one  of  the 
prophetic  order  remained.  This  is  the  time  selected 
for  setting  forth  the  external  aspect  of  God's  kingdom 
to  one  who  was  well  conversant  with  political  revolu- 
tions, who  stood  at  the  centre  of  the  world's  power  and 
if  lory  when  earthly  monarchies  began  to  aspire  after 
universal  dominion.  The  visions  granted  to  .Daniel. 
rh.  viii.  ix.,  though  plain  to  us  who  read  them  after  the 
event,  were  far  from  being  clear  to  himself  or  to  others. 
di.  viii.  27;  xii.  4,  \;i.  1  n  the  symbols  he  employs  we  have 
a  reflection  of  his  own  peculiar  position  and  political 
experience:  and  in  the  detailed  exhibition  of  the  com 
ing  future,  in  the  explicit  predictions  of  the  changes 
and  vicissitudes  which  were  at  hand,  the  children  of 
faith  felt  that  the  God  of  their  fathers  was  still  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Prophecy  is  always  a  revelation  of 
specific  events,  when  the  events  spoken  of  are  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  nearer  future.  The  picture  presented 
to  the  church  was  minutely  portrayed  in  a  historical 
dress,  whenever  the  hope  of  the  faithful  required  special 
and  immediate  support. 

(4)  The  divine  impulse  under  which  the  prophets 
spoke,  though  it  was  supernatural,  acted  in  harmony 
with  personal  characteristics  and  native  susceptibilities. 
The  supernatural  ever  bases  itself  upon  the  natural. 
Constitutional  tendencies  are  moulded  by  the  plastic 
influence  of  divine  grace,  but  are  never  entirely  ob- 
literated. The  prophets  never  lost  personal  conscious- 
ness, or  any  distinctive  characteristic  of  thought  and 
feeling,  even  when  they  were  raised  into  an  ecstatical 
condition.  Extraordinary  impressions  of  divine  light 
and  influence  affected  the  rational  as  well  as  the  ima- 
ginative power,  The  false  lights  which  pretended  to 
prophecy  wen  impressions  made  on  the  imagination 
exclusively,  "who.se  conceptions  ran  only  in  a  secular 
channel,  as  the  sect  of  diviners,  enchanters,  dreamers, 
and  soothsayers"  (J.  smithi.  The  lowest  degree  of  pro- 
phecy is  when  the  imaginative  power  is  most  predomi- 
nant, and  the  scene  becomes  too  turbulent  for  the 
rational  faculty  to  discein  clearly  the  mystical  sense. 
The  highest  is  where  nil  imagination  ceaseth — as  with 
Moses,  "whom  God  knew  face  to  face"— where  truth 
is  revealed  to  the  reason  and  understanding. 

i;"i  Many  of  the  occurrences  which  the  prophets 
relate  were  transactions  in  vision.  The  soul  of  the 
prophet  had  the  faculty  of  withdrawing  within  itself, 
of  closing  its  eyes  and  ears  against  external  impressions, 
and  of  living  as  in  a  world  of  its  own. 

In  some  of  the  actions  there  was  a  moral  impropriety. 
Circumstances  are  detailed  which  are  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  God,  analogous  to  the  conduct  of  the  unjust 
steward  or  the  unmerciful  servant.  Wherever  we  have- 
not  collateral  evidence  from  the  historical  narrative 
that  such  transactions  actually  occurred,  we  may  con- 
sider that  only  an  ideal  use  is  made  of  them,  as  a 
representation  of  spiritual  truth  from  that  which  occurs 
or  may  be  supposed  to  occur.  Whatever  is  stated  to 
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have  transpired  in  connection  with  others,  this  \ve 
must  assign  to  the  domain  of  actual  occurrence.  Thus 
Jeremiah's  yoke  anil  Agabus's  girdle  are  embedded  in 
the  details  of  history;  but  whatever  took  place  simply 
iu  the  account  of  God's  communications  to  the  pro- 
phets this  we  may  assign  to  the  spiritual  sphere.  There 
are  narratives  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  assigned  to  the 
historic  or  the  ideal  world:  other  actions  there  are  in 
Hosea,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariali.  of  which  we  may  un- 
questionably affirm  their  symbolical  character. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  transactions 
which  were  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  or  where 
the  agents  had  to  travel  a  considerable  distance.  The 
lesson  of  instruction  to  be  imparted  to  contemporaries 
would  be  lost,  unless  they  had  the  power  of  witnessing 
or  of  hearing  the  whole  transaction  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  drama  to  the  close.  The  spiritual  truth 
to  be  communicated  could  not  be  revealed  by  frag- 
mentary incidents  in  the  life  of  the  prophet,  especially 
where  the  distance  of  time  and  place  virtually  precluded 
the  faithful  from  having  that  general  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  subject  which  is  necessary  for  a  correct 
and  lively  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  ;i  part. 

'i.  )  The  poetical  element  of  prophecy  arises  from  the 
ecstatical  condition  of  the  prophet,  from  the  action  of 
.spiritual  influences  on  constitutional   tendencies.      P,ut 
as   the   primary  aim  of   the   religious   teachers    of   the 
Hebrews  \\as  to  influence  the  heart  and  conscience,  the 
poetical  element,  though  never  entirely  suppressed,  was 
held  in  restraint,  to  further  the  higher  ends  of  spiritual 
instruction.      Hence,  as  Ewald   remarks.  "  Prophetical 
discourse  has  a  form  and    impress  of   its   oun,  too  ele- 
vated to  sink   to  simple   prose,  too   practical  in  its   aim 
to  assume  the  highest  form  of   poetrv."      Of   the  two 
ideas  involved   in    -'vates,"    the  prophetical   ruled  the 
poetical.      The  distinction    between    the  poet   and   the 
prophet  may  be  thus  expressed:— as  the  prophet's  aim 
was  to  work  upon  others  in  the  most  direct  and  impres- 
sive manner,  lie  was  at  liberty  to   adopt  any  form  or 
method  of  representation;  but  as  the  immediate  aim  of 
the  poet  is  to  satisfy  himself  and   the   requirements  of 
his  art,  he  cannot  vary  his  definite  manner,  and  change 
his  mode  of  address  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  work  upon 
others.      The  poetical  elevation  appears  most  vividly  in 
the  idealistic   and   imaginative   form,  when   tin-  patri- 
archal heads  of   the   Jewish  nation,  their  several  fami- 
lies, Sion,  Jerusalem,  their  religious  and  political  centre, 
are    addressed    as    living    personalities    present    to    the 
mind  and  eye  of  the  prophet.      A  vivid  instance  of  this 
personification  occurs  in  Je.  xxxi.  \~>,  Rachel  weepin- 
for  her  children,  refusing  to  be  comforted.      It  was  at 
Ramah  that  the  Chaldean  conqueror  assembled  the  last 
band  of  captives,  Ju.  xl.  1:  the  prospect  of  perpetual  exile 
lay  before  them.      On  their  departure  the  last  hope  of 
Israel's  existence  seemed   to  expire.      In  the  bold  free- 
dom of  eastern  imagery,  the  ancestral   mother   of  the 
tribe  is   conceived  of  as  present  at   the  scene,  and  as 
raising  a  loud  wail  of  distress.      This  scene  was  sub- 
stantially repeated  in  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem.    The 
cruel  Edomite  who  then  held  the  government  of  Judsea 
aimed  what  was  meant  to  be  a  fatal  blow  against  the 
real  hope  of  Israel.      "  Though  it  was  but  a  handful  of 
children  that  actually  perished,  yet  as  among  these  the 
Child  of  Promise  was  supposed  to  be  included,  it  might 
well  seem  as  if  all  were  lost"  (Faii-bairn). 

(7.)  As  prophecy  came  thus  Tro\v/j.cpws  /ecu  iro\vTpoirw, 
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in  many  portions  and  in  many  modes,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  a  relative  disregard  of  time  in  its  an- 
nouncements.     The  seers  beheld  things  to  come  much 
as  we  look  upon  a  starry  sky.      To  the  natural  eye  all 
the  orbs  that  bespangle  the  firmament  seem  to  Lie  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  earth.     Though  the  mon- 
archies of  Daniel   are  successive,  yet  in  a  certain  way 
they  are  described   as  co-existent;  for  it  is  only  on  the 
establishment  of  the  last  that  they  seem  to  disappear. 
As  the  precise  time  of  individual  events  is  not  revealed, 
prophecy  describes  them  as  continuous.      The  represen- 
tation is  rather  in  space  than  in  time;  the  whole  ap- 
pears   foreshortened:     perspective    is    regarded    rather 
than  actual  distance:  as  a  common  observer  would  de- 
scribe the  stars,  grouping  them  as  they  appear,  and  not 
according  to  their  true  positions.      Prof.  Pavne  Smith 
well  observes,  "The  pmphets  are  called  seers',  and  their 
writings  visions.      They  describe  events  passing  before 
their  mental   eye  as  simple   facts,  without   the  idea  of 
time.      A  picture  may  represent  the  past,  the  present, 
or  the   future;   this  we   may  know   from    its   accessories 
by  the  inference  of  the  judgment,  but  not  by  the  siuht 
as  such.      If  time  is  revealed,  as  in   the  seventy  weeks 
of   Daniel,  time  is  the  idea  impressed    upon   the  mind. 
P.ut  where    time  is   not    itself   the   thing   revealed,    the 
facts  of   revelation  are  not   described  as  connected  with 
or  growing  out  of  one  another,  as  in  the  pa^es  of  his- 
tory, but   are   narrated   as   facts   merely,    which  future 
ages  mu-t   arrange  in  their  proper  place,  as  one  by  one 
they  are  fulfilled."    The  first  conquest  and  the  complete 
destruction  of    Mabyloii  are  spoken  of  together,  Jc.  1.  41, 
though  nearly  a  thousand  years  elapsed  between  them, 
/ecbariah  connects  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  church 
in  the  distant  future  \\itli  the  temporal   deli\  erance  of 
the  Jews  under  Alexander  and  the  Maccabees.     In  the 
description  which  is  given  of  the  humiliation  and  glory 
of  the  .Messiah,  notice  is   seldom   taken  of   the  interval 
which   is    to   elapse    before  the   full  and   final  establish- 
ment of  his   kingdom.      So    St.   I'aul   in   the  fulness  of 
his   faith,    which    reali/ed    the   object   of    his   liopo.  and 
brought  vividly  before  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  has  used  language  respecting  the 
coming  of  Christ,  which   SOUK;  have  misinterpreted   as 
implying   that   lie  expected  the  day  of  Christ  to  arrive 
in  his  lifetime.      Occasionally  the   precise   time  was  re- 
vealed.  as  in  the   case  of  the   sojourn  of   Abraham   and 
bis   posterity   in    /Egypt.    Go.  xv.  i;;;  the    disruption    of 
Ephraim.    is.  vii.  - :   and    the   captivity   in    Babylon,  ./,• 
xxix.  in.      But   usually  the   prophets  were   entirely  igno- 
rant of   the  time,   and    only   ascertained,  after  careful 
inquiry,  that    they   spoke  of   the   distant   future.  1  I'o.  i. 
K>-r-'      At  evening-time,  it  shall  lie  light.  Zee.  xiv.  7.     The 
faithful   in  the  land  will   di-veni    the   period  when   the 
events  are  upon  the  eve  of  fulfilment. 

The  predictions  of  the  Xew  Testament  show  the 
aversion  of  prophecy  to  clearly  defined  historical  periods. 
Dr.  Faii-bairn  well  remarks  that  our  blessed  Lord 
voluntarily  refrained  from  knowing  the  time.  "  He 
purposely  restrained  the  intercommunion  between  the 
divine  and  human  natures,  that  he  might  exhibit  him- 
self an  example  to  his  people,  as  not  seeking  to  know 
what  was  not  proper  to  be  known  even  by  the  most 
perfect  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  trial."  The 
specific  oral  announcement.  Mar.  xiii.  :;•>,  made  by  the 
(liver  of  all  prophecy,  cannot  be  annulled  by  any  sub- 
sequent announcements  made  by  his  servants  in  vision. 
The  Apocalypse  gives  insight  into  the  kind  and  order 
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of  events  which  fill  up  the  intervening  space,  but  the 
euiidiiiuii  of  the  church  remains  the  same,  as  concerns 
the  precise  period  of  the  end.  The  light  thus  afforded 
is  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  impart  strength 
and  consolation  to  the  church  in  the  time  of  trial. 
Over  the:  times  and  seasons  a  veil  of  secrecy  is  thrown, 
as  fuller  knowledge  might  defeat  the  very  objects  of  i 
prophecy,  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  clear 
foreknowledge  of  the  greater  good  to  come,  coupled 
with  only  such  indications  of  time  and  place'  as  might 
serve  to  stimulate  inquiry. 

(),i  tin  interpretation  <>/  j>r«/>/t<>'i/.  -Two  cautions 
will  preserve  us  from  many  mistakes  which  prevail  on 
this  difficult  but  interesting  sulijee't.  We  must  beware 
of  giving  the  Old  Testament  an  ascendency  over  the 
IS'ew,  and  we:  must  take  care  to  avoid  self-contradictory 
or  inconsistent  explanations. 

(\ .)  All  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
bound  by  the  jurisdiction  of  Moses:  all  the  prophets  of 
the  New  Testament  are  bound  also  by  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Prophet  greater  than  Moses.  Many  were:  the 
points  which  in  other  and  different  generations  were 
not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  they  were'  re- 
vealeel  to  Christ's  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in  the 
Spirit,  KI>.  iii.  f..  T.he  entire  temple  of  the  Christian 
church  is  raised  on  them  as  connected  with  ( 'hrist. 
They  were  charged  by  him  with  the  whole  ordering 
and  establishing  of  the  church  in  its  institutions,  privi- 
legea,  government,  and  progress.  Augustine  laiel  down 
the  principle  that  our  information  concerning  the  future 
of  the  church  is  to  be  derived  from  the  New  Testament. 
When  we  have  first  ascertained  their  testimony,  we 
may  elucidate  and  confirm  it  by  the  language  of  the 
Olel  (Civ.  Dei,  xx.  4).  As  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment made  ready  the  church  for  the  first  coming  e>f  our 
Lorel,  so  the  writings  of  the  New  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare our  minds  for  his  sccemel  coming.  All  the  pro- 
phets and  the  law  prophesied  until  John;  they  were 
the  religious  teachers  of  the  church  "to  or  for  that 
dispensation  which  was  to  lieu  in  \\ith  John,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  twilight  between  the  law  and  the 
gospel.  They  prophesied  of  those  things  which  should 
be  accomplished  within  the'  period  of  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, which  was  ushered  in  by  John''  (J.  Smith).  They 
inculcated  the  revealed  will  of  God  with  a  constant 
reference  to  its  future  manifestation. 

(2.)  \Ve  must  avoid  self -contradictory  statements. 
Isaiah  speaks  of  the  full  re-establishment  of  olel  things, 
cli.  Ivi.  7,  8;  Ixvi.  21,  23,  while  Ve-t  he  speaks  of  the  old  as 
not  worthy  to  be  named,  and  points  to  the  abolition  of 
the  ordinances  of  Moses,  ch.  Ivi.  ?,-'>;  Ixv.  IT.  The  lan- 
guage of  Jeremiah,  when  he  speaks  of  bringing  again 
the  captivity  of  Jacob,  ch.  xxx.  is,  of  the  covenant  not 
being  broken  with  Daviel,  ch.  xxxiii.  -11,  must  be  inter- 
preted consistently  with  the  description  given  e>f  the 
new  covenant,  ch.  xxxi.  ;ii,  and  of  the  King  who  shall 
execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth,  ch.  xxiii.  .r>. 

The  genealogical  records  of  the  Jewish  nation  of  their 
tribes  and  families  were  carefully  preserved  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  Two  of  the  evangel- 
ists appeal  te>  documentary  evidence,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.  The  second 
Adam  was  lineally  desceneleel  from  the  first  Adam, 
according  to  the  line  marked  out  by  prophecy.  We 
know  that  these  genealogical  records  were  in  existence 
then.  Are  we  to  look  for  a  miracle  which  shall  again 
bring  them  to  light  and  re-establish  their  authenticity  ? 


Shall  wo  interpret  prophecy  so  as  to  require  that  the 
gap  which  has  existed  in  these  registers  for  the  last 
eighteen  hundred  years  shalfr  be  filled  up,  so  that  every 
tribe  shall  be  marshalled  in  its  order — the  old  families 
lie  duly  represented  by  their  respective  members,  and 
even  the  children  of  Judah  be  recognized  in  their  pos- 
terity? Any  interpretation  of  Zee.  xii.  12-1-1;  K/e. 
xliv.  15  which  compels  us  to  resort  to  such  a  supposi- 
tion, must  be  dismissed  as  self- contradictory.  The.-e 
internal  distinctions  have  perished:  the  ivMiscitation  of 
th-.-in  would  implv  a  retrogressive  act  in  the  workings 
of  providence. 

In  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  our  ^at'e.-t.  ;_niide 
will  be  to  mark  how  the  earlier  announcements  have 
already  been  accomplished,  and  especially  to  ascertain 
the  principles  upon  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
have  recorded  the  fulfilment  of  the  intimations  given 
under  the  old  covenant. 

In  all  these  instances  we  find  a  real  harmony  and 
ordained  connection  between  the  thing  predicted  or 
prefigured  and  its  realization.  There  is  no  puerile 
straining  to  make  the  tliinu'  signified  agree  v\itli  the 
word  of  prophecy,  nothing  is  made  to  depend  on  super- 
ficial and  partial  resemblance,  but  in  all  may  be  traced 
an  inward  and  substantial  conformity  with  the  leading 
design  and  structure  of  piophecy.  We  find  none  of  the 
mysteries  of  cabalistical  exposition,  or  of  the  arbitrary 
and  ridiculous  conceits  which  some  Christian  inter- 
preters have  adopted  from  the  rabbis. 

Kverything  in  the  earlier  announcements  of  prophecy 
pointed  to  Christ  Jesus  as  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed.  "The  history  of  the  life  of  ChrNt 
(says  Bishop  Ellicott)  is  a  history  of  redemption.  All 
the  records  which  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  truth  has  vouch 
safed  to  us  have  this  indelible  impress,  and  are  only 
properly7  to  be  seen  and  understood  from  this  point  of 
contemplation."  So  is  it  with  prophecy.  In  the  fulfil 
meiit  of  the  divine  purpose  of  reconciling  the  world  the 
nation  of  Israel  was  selected  not  for  their  sakes.  or  out 
of  favour  to  them,  but  as  the  means  by  which  God 
might  accomplish  his  purposes  of  mercy  to  the  whole 
world,  a  kingdom  too  was  promised  in  perpetuity  to 
David,  to  instruct  the  church  in  the  exalted  nature  and 
distinguished  privileges  of  the  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved.  In  every  part  of  prophecy  these  leading- 
points  come  before  us;  the  master-key  for  the  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  attend  prophetical  interpreta- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature  in  Christ.  All  recorded  fulfilments  will 
be  found  to  revolve  upon  one  or  more  of  these  topics  : 
(1)  the  union  of  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  the 
Godhead  and  Manhood  in  one  Person,  never  to  be 
divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very 
Man;  (2)  the  selection  of  a  righteous  seed,  typified  by 
the  adoption  of  Israel,  through  whom  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea;  ('•'>)  the  constitution  of  grace 
under  the  form  of  a  kingdom  prefigured  by  the  kingdom 
promised  to  David,  terminating  in  the  universal  and 
perpetual  dominion  promised  to  David's  Son  and 
David's  Lord.  Such  prophecies,  as  Lord  Bacon  re- 
marks, "are  of  the  nature  of  the  author  with  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day;  these  are  therefore 
not  fulfilled  punctually  at  once,  but  have  springing 
and  germinant  accomplishment,  though  the  height  or 
fulness  of  them  may  refer  to  some  one  age."  All  the 
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workings  of  God  in  providence  and  grace  throw  fresh 
light  <>n  these  topics,  which  are  being  carried  forward 
by  a  slow,  sweet,  and  beautiful  progression,  without 
break,  leap,  or  start  in  their  course. 

Hence,  we  cannot  admit  what  is  generally  called  the 
double  sense  of  prophecy,  or  insist  on  a  literal,  as  op-  j 
po.sed  to  a  spiritual,  mystical,  or  figurative  interpretation. 
To  speak  of  a  primary  ami  secondary  application  is 
very  inappropriate,  and   introduces  a  painful  degree  of 
uncertainty.      All  the  servants  of  ( toil  are  predestined 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son:  in  all  Christ 
is  formed  within:  Christ  dwells  in  their  hearts  by  faith. 
The  men  of  (rod  who   received    commission   from  him. 
and  Were  empowered  to  speak  his  words  to  the  church, 
afforded  in  their  own  examples,  lives,  and  characters, 
points   of  resemblance   to    the   (tod-man,  who   \\as   the 
first-bom  amon--  many  brethren.       My  the  promise  of  a 
kingdom   to    David   th<-   ancient   church  \\as  taught  to 
conceive    the    idea    of   tlie    Kin-    who   should   exercise 
judgment    and     righteousness     in     the    earth.      David 
wrote  of  the  Me.-siah  as  the  Sou   who,  howv\er  greater 
and  higher  than  himself,  was  still  to  be  a  kind  of  second 
s.-lf;  lie  descried  the  .Messiah  as  the  second  and  higher 
David;  he  contemplated   the  distant  future  as  the  con- 
tinuation   and    only    adequate    completion    oi    his    own 
eventful  history.      l-'nun  his  own  elevation  to  the  king- 
dom, he  takes   occasion  to  \\rite    in  the  second  psalm  a 
kind  of  inaugural  hymn,  in  which  he  celebrates  the  ap- 
pointment and  final  triumph  of   .Jehovah's   Kin-.       Mut 
to  apply  the  psalm    primarily  to    David  or  to  Solomon, 
and  secondarily  to   our  Lord,  is   to   put  a  violent  strain 
on  the   lanu'ua-v.  and  to  invert  the  terms    literal,  spiri- 
tual.     No  nations  subject  to  the    Israelit' s   rose   up   in 
rebellion,  and  sou-lit  to  throw  oft' the  yoke  when  David 
or   when    Solomon   ascended    tin-   throne.      David   was 
never  anointed   in  Zion  or  in   .Jerusalem  at  all.      The 
heathen  were   not  -iveii  to    David   or  Solomon   for  an 
inheritance.      Dnrin-'  tli'-ir  ivi-n  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  were  not  -really  enlarged:   for  the  expression 
in  1  Ki.  iv.  -\  that  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kin-doms 
is  an  inaccurate  rendering,  except  so  far  as  we  interpret 
it  by  ver.  -  1 ,  which   states  that  "he  had  dominion"  as 
far  as  exacting  corn  and  cattle  implies  the  exercise  of 
rule,  while  these  nations  still  retained  their  own  kin-s. 
The  psalm  must  be  applied  exclusively  to  (  'hrist.      The 
introduction  of  David  or  Solomon   is  a  positive  injury, 
and  introduces  doubt  and   obscurity.      "  Let  Christ   he 
the  subject  as  the  kinu'  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  then 
all    is   easv"    (Phillips  on  the  Messianic  Psalms).       David    de- 
scribes one  who,  witli  a  human  nature,  and  an  earthly 
throne,  should    (possess   the   properties  of  the  heavenly 
and    divine.      So    the    laiiu'r.auv  of    1's.  xvi.   N-ll    must 
apply  excltisivelv  to   .Jesus   I 'hrist.  made  of  the  seed  of 
David:   and  expresses  the  assured  <  xpectationof  David 
personallv.  in  that  sense  only  in  which  the  words  may 
be  appropriately  used  by  all  who  are  heirs  of  (tod,  and 
joint-heirs  with  Christ. 

As  plain  intimations  were  given  of  a  personal  Messiah, 
of  the  seed  of  David,  succeeding  prophets  could  only  till 
ii]i  the  outline  under  the  form  and  aspect  of  the  kingdom 
which  already  existed.  This  gave  the  tone  to  the  delinea- 
tions of  Isaiah  and  other  seers,  until  history  provided 
other  materials  for  the  progressive  groundwork  of  pro- 
phecy. Occasion  was  taken  from  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity, which  was  the  falling  down  of  the  outward  tabernacle 
of  David,  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  and  vividly  the 
deep  humiliation  and  adverse  circumstances,  through 
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which  the  kingdom,  promised  to  David  in  perpetuity, 
was  to  arise  to  its  full  and  final  establishment.  After 
this  event  we  hear  little  of  the  kingly  aspect  of  the 
coming  one.  Though  Zerubbabel  is  mentioned  as  the 
representative  of  the  royal  house,  yet  the  priestly 
character  of  him  who  was  the  leader  and  commander 
of  the  people  is  represented  under  the  type  of  Joshua. 
The  Messiah  who  had  been  prominently  and  uniformly 
set  forth  as  king,  is  now  presented  as  the  priest,  yet 
this  in  harmony  with  all  preceding  intimations.  The 
Branch,  the  righteous  Branch,  from  the  roots  of 
.Jesse,  "shall  -TOW  up  out  of  his  place,  he  shall  bear 
the  glory,  he  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne:  and  he 
shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne,  and  the  counsel  of 
peace  -hall  be  between  them  both."  Is.  xi.  1;  Jc.  xxiii.  5; 
Z<.r.  iii.i-i";  vi.  u,  1".  In  Malachi  the  corruptions  of  the 
priesthood,  the  oiiering  polluted  bread,  the  (presentation 
of  the  blind,  the  sick,  the  lame,  for  sacrifice,  the  robbery 
of  God  in  tithes  and  offerings,  are  dwelt  upon  with 
painful  reiteration:  but  all  to  bring  out  prominently 
the  covenant  made  with  Le\i  of  life  and  peace,  all  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  I 'riest  whose  lips  should 
keep  knowledge,  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  who 
should  suddenly  come  to  his  temple.  All  previous  (pre- 
dictions of  the  (promise  made  to  Abraham,  as  the  heir 
of  the  world,  an  summed  up  in  the  language.  "Krom 
the  risinir  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles;  and 
in  e\erv  plaee  ineeii-e  -hall  be  offered  unto  my  name, 
and  a  (pure  otf«-rinir:  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among 
tli,  heathen,  .-aith  the  Lord  of  Jmsts."  The  sub 
staiitial  unity  of  these  later  announcements  with  the 
earlier  is  shown  bv  the  significant  reference  to  the  law 
of  Mos.  s  the  servant  of  Cod  for  all  Israel,  to  the 
statutes  and  judgments;  by  the  announcement  of 
Klijah  the  (prophet,  who  should  reconcile  the  degenerate 
seed  to  their  pious  forefathers,  so  that  the  fathers  should 
not  lie  ashamed  of  their  children,  nor  the  children  of 
their  fathers.  Thus  the  coining  of  the  Lord  is  the 
-•rand  terminating  point  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
and  preparatory  to  it.  the  making  ready  a  people  to 
receive  him,  "  lest  1  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a 
curse." 

We  will  adduce  some  instances  in  which  the  word  of 
propheev  lias  been  fulfilled,  respecUn--  1  th.-  manifes- 
tation of  Immanuel,  Cod  witli  us:  c2\  the  blessin- 
promised  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth  in  Abraham; 
{'.'>}  the  perpetuity  and  ultimate  form  of  the  kingdom 
made  with  David.  \Ve  will  then  confirm  this  view  by 
pointing  to  some  erroneous  interpretations,  and  indicate 
the  spirit  in  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  unfulfilled  prcipheey. 

/'I-II/I/K'-I/  d.t  /idii-iiif/  on  Hi i -  j"  '•••<"»  "/  //it  .Moot/ah. — 
The  four  Evangelists  commence  with  laying  down  the 
I  personal  connection  between  Deity  and  humanity,  as 
tin-  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  fulfilment  of  all 
that  was  predicted.  Each  in  his  own  peculiar  way, 
but  with  a  common  insight  into  the  import  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  begins  with  laying  this  founda- 
tion. Thus  Mark  with  the  greatest  possible  brevity 
calls  our  attention  to  this  leading  point  with  the  start- 
ling announcement,  "The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  Our  Lord,  however, 
well  knew  that  the  Jews  would  not  bear  the  plain 
announcement  of  the  divine  character  of  the  Messiah. 
Though  he  claimed  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  the 
divine  head  and  proprietor  of  the  covenant  people 
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whom  that  kmple  symbolized,  yet  in  quoting  the 
words  of  Mai.  iii.  1,  he  softens  the  expression  "before 
me,''  by  saying  ''before  thy  face,''  Lu.  vii.  ^7.  At  an- 
other period  he  refers  the  Jews  to  their  own  Scriptures, 
by  appealing  to  their  own  consciences  as  to  the  inter- 
p retail.. n  of  1's.  ex.:  "If  David  then  call  him  Lord, 
how  is  lie  his  son.'"  Mat.  xxii.  IL',  t.;.  His  adversaries 
made  no  reply  to  this  inquiry.  They  felt  that  he,  man 
though  he  was,  made  himself  Cod.  On  any  other 
hypothesis  the  psalm  is  altogether  inexplicable.  No 
one  but  the  Messiah,  combining  in  his  mysterious  per- 
son properties  at  once  human  and  divine,  can  answer 
to  the  description  of  standing  to  David  in  the  relation 
of  Lord,  of  sitting  on  Jehovah's  right  hand  invested 
with  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  Cod,  of  bein<:  a 
priest  on  the  throne'  like  Melchi/.edek.  and  that  for 
ever.  Thus  too  in  the  things  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  in  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms,  \\hich  he  fre- 
quently expounded  to  the  disciples  concerning  himself. 
Lu.  xxiv.  27,  44,  we  have  the  especial  application  of  the 
language  of  Zee.  xiii.  7,  "I  will  smite  the  Shepherd,  and 
the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad,"  Mat. 
xxvi.  31.  He  claimed  to  lie  Jehovah's  fellow  -  a  word 
revived  from  the  language'  of  the  Pentateuch,  denot- 
ing not  one  joined  by  friendship,  or  covenant,  or  by  any 
voluntary  act,  but  one  united  indissolubly  by  common 
bonds  of  nature,  united  with  (Joel  by  unity  of  being. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  we 
find  peculiar  stress  laid  on  this  mysterious  union  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  This  view  was  especially  calculated 
to  sustain  and  cheer  the  Hebrew  Christians,  when  their 
unbelieving  brethren  interdicted  them  from  all  inter- 
course in  things  sacred  and  profane,  and  excommuni- 
cated them  from  the  very  precincts  of  the  holy  and 
beautiful  house,  where  they  and  their  fathers  had 
worshipped.  The  faith  of  the  Jews  who  believed  is 
directed  to  One  greater  than  the  temple— to  him  in 
whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily. 
The  person  of  our  Lord  is  prominently  set  forth;  in  his 
deity  as  higher  than  the  angels,  possessing  of  his  own 
right  exclusive  authority,  inasmuch  as  the  real  char- 
acter he  inherits  is  so  much  more  distinguished  than 
theirs:  in  his  manhood  as  completely  identified  with 
human  interests,  possessing  the  quality  of  a  distinctive 
sympathy,  which  is  alike  special  and  universal.  These 
statements  are  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures, especially  from  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  the 
Hebrews  naturally  regarded  as  of  peculiar  authority 
from  its  constant  use  in  public  worship.  Arguments 
drawn  from  this  source  would  intimate  the  disuse  of 
the  services  with  which  the  Psalter  was  associated,  i 
"and  might  seem  to  come  like  a  voice  from  the  temple  ' 
itself  in  testimony  against  its  antiquated  usages."  In 
this  discussion,  as  Dr.  Fairbairn  remarks  (Typology,  i. 
402},  particular  psalms  are  employed  which  are  nowhere 
else  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  though 
not  to  the  neglect  of  the  psalms  which  are  generally 
considered  Messianic,  as  if  the  writer  of  the  epistle 
hunted  for  concealed  treasures,  and  passed  over  such  as 
were  open  to  the  view.  P>ut  besides  these  in  the  first 
chapter  alone  we  have  Ps.  xcvii.  and  cii.  quoted  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation,  as  portions  bearing  respect 
to  Christ.  To  what  purpose  are  these  passages  adduced  ? 
The  persons  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed  believed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that  by  him  as  God's 
Word  and  Son  the  worlds  had  been  at  first  made,  as 
well  as  redemption  accomplished  in  the  fulness  of  time 
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for  a  believing  people.  ••  According  to  their  belief  the 
Messiah  was  as  to  his  divine  nature  the  Son  of  God. 
and  the  immediate  agent  of  godhead  in  the  creation  of 
the  world.  Hence  the  language  addressed  to  Codas 
the  Creator  in  1's.  cii.  L'^-^.S  must  have  been  held  as 
immediately  applicable  to  the  Son;  his  creative  energy, 
his  uncreated  une-hanueable  existence,  is  there  more 
directly  celebrated."  Thus  Ps.  xcvii.  points  to  the 
joy  of  the  church,  and  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  idol- 
ators,  by  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  power  and 
glory.  The  Son  has  a  rank  above  that  of  the  angels, 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  show  that  such°was 
the  fact.  "Worship  him,  all  ye  divine  one.-."  Kecoo-- 
nize  his  truly  divine  authority,  ye  holy  angels,  and  ye 
also  whom  ignorant  men  have  falsely  repi  c.-elited  as 
being  entitled  to  divine  honours.  Py  the  incarnation 
of  the  divine  word  there  was  a  virtual  call  upon  all 
to  worship  him.  The  spiritual  results  set  forth  in  the 
psalm  always  appear,  as  Christ  comes  to  be  known  and 
honoured  as  manifested  Deity. 

But  as  Christ  was  a  man  like  ourselves —  a  man  com- 
passed with  infirmity,  and  subject  to  suffering  above 
the  common  lot  of  humanity — does  not  this  detract 
from  his  dignity,  and  place  him  somewhat  below  the 
angels?  Such  is  the  latent  objection  which  the  apostle 
anticipates  by  adducing  1's.  viii.  5,  (i.  We  are  re- 
minded that  "there  is  a  glory  of  God  connected  with 
man's  estate.  The  psalmist  was  filled  with  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  imperfect  indications  witnessed  in 
his  day,  regarding  these  as  pledges  of  the  more  com- 
plete realizations  which  would  take  place  in  connection, 
not  with  angelic,  but  v,ith  human  nature.  In  allying 
himself  with  man  the  Son  of  Cod  stooped  for  a  time 
below  the  dignity  of  angels,  but  it  Mas  only  that  he 
might  raise  manhood  to  a  higher  position  even  than 
theirs.  He  made  godhead  incarnate  that  he  might  in 
a  manner  deify  humanity-  -that  is.  raise-  it  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  his  own  peerless  majesty  and  fulness  of 
blessing.  The  lordship  of  this  world,  which  from  the 
first  was  destined  for  man.  is  still  to  be  the  inheritance 
of  redeemed  man;  because  the  eternal  Son.  by  becoming 
man,  secured  the  title  for  himself  and  for  as  many  as 
are  joined  to  him  by  living  faith.  So  that  Christ  lost 
nothing  of  his  proper  glory  by  assuming  the  nature  of 
man.  but  simply  made  provision  for  a  redeemed  people 
sharing  it  with  him"  (Kairhaini's  Typology,  i.  4fi.|). 

(2)  The  fulfilment  of  p>-ophc<'i/  in  connection  with  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham. — This  was  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed: "  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing.  .  .  .  In  thee  shall 
all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed/'  GC.  jui.  L>,  s.  ''In 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  lie  blessed, 
because  thouhast  obeyed  my  voice,"'  Gc.  xxii  is.  Hence 
Israel  was  called  an  elect  people— Jehovah's  first-born. 
God  raised  them  into  the  condition  of  a  people,  posses- 
sing a  kind  of  filial  relationship  to  himself,  but  only  so 
far  as  they  were  a  spiritual  and  holy  people  fitted  to 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Their  history  proves 
that  God  was  true  to  ///.s  engagements,  but  not  Israel 
to  theirs.  Even  within  the  limits  of  Canaan  the  seed 
of  blessing  was  confined  to  a  poor  afflicted  remnant. 
"  who  trusted  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  amid  multi- 
tudes who  differed  only  in  name  and  position  from  the 
heathen  around  them.  How  then  could  these  fulfil 
their  exalted  destiny  ?  The  end  contemplated  could 
only  be  brought  about  by  another  union  closer  than  that 
which  existed  between  God  and  Israel.  The  ancel  of 
the  covenant  and  the  seed  e>f  Abraham  must  become 
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truly  and  personally  one.  This  condition  must  he 
allied  with  the  very  power  and  sufficiency  of  the  god- 
head. Hence  we  can  account  for  the  very  opposite 
characters  which  are  presented  of  Israel  in  the  pro- 
phetic roll.  In  the  writings  of  Isaiah  the  Lord  per- 
petually turns  from  Israel  in  one  sense  to  Israel  in 
another  -from  one  Israel  full  of  imperfection,  false, 
backsliding,  feeble,  perverse.  Is.  xlii.  lit;  xliii.  •_':!;  xhiii  4; 
Iviii.;  lix.,  to  an  Israel  full  of  excellence  and  might,  the 
very  impersonation  of  divine  life  and  goodness,  is.  \iii 

1-7;  xli\.;  lii.;  i:i-i:>;  liii.;lv.;  Ixi.  l-:i.  The  end  -which  had 
been  realized  very  imperfectly  even  in  the  spiritual 
portion  of  Israel  —  would  on.-  day  be  accomplished 
without  failure  or  defect.  "  In  Israel  there  should  he 
raised  up  One  who  should  link  together  in  his  my.-teri 
ous  person  the  properties  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
the  perfections  of  .Jehovah:  in  whom  should  meet  all 
that  distinctively  belonged  to  l-rael  of  calling  and 
privilege,  and  all  that  was  needed  of  divine  pow.-r  and 
efficiency  to  make  good  the  determinate  counsel  of 
heaven  to  bless  all  the  famili-  -  of  th'-  earth"  a'ypi.i, ,_•>•, 


and  organic  connection  between  th 
.-  concerniiiu'  Israel  and  his  purpose  i 
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Christ.  i-  tin  key  to  the  predictive  character  of  tin- 
Old  T.-stament  history.  As  the  present  has  its  i  .....  ts 
deeply  imbedded  in  the-  past,  the  accurate  and  faithful 
record  of  the  pa.-t  po-si  sses  the  essential  character  of 
a  prediction.  Whatever  embodies  a  prophetical  cir- 
cumstance or  action  may  bv  a  very  common  figure  of 
speech  be  termed  a  prophecy.  The  -ood  news  nf  the 
kiiiu'dom  wa-  symbolicallv  presented  to  Israel,  before 
it  was  openly  declared  without  a  parable  to  the  im  m 
liers  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  n,-  iv  •_'  "The 
Scripture.  fori->c.-iu^  that  (  !od  would  justify  the  heath,  n 
through  faith,  made  a  previous  announcement  of  the 
-hid  tiding  to  Abraham.  i.i  11  -  In  th'-  very  terms 
of  the  promise  provision  was  made  for  including  the 
(jentiles  in  its  blessing.  That  which  belongs  to  us  in 
substance  was  theirs  in  type;  but  in  our  case  th' 
promise  is  more  fully  and  distinctly  set  forth,  with  a 
clearer  development  of  the  'jrounds,  causes,  and  results. 
If  we  hear  this  principle  in  mind,  we  shall  at  once  see 
the  harmony  and  propriety  of  Paul's  lan^ua^e  in  1  Co. 
x.  1—1.  The  new  things  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
are  attributed  to  the  Israelites  with  the  same  metonymy 
in  which  the  old  things  of  the  Jewish  are  attributed  to 
the  Christian  church.  As  their  peculiar  terms  such 
as  temple,  altar,  passover.  sprinkling  with  LI  .....  !.  cir 
cumcision  -  have  their  counterparts  in  our  faith  and 
worship,  so,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  the 
new  terms  of  the  Christian  covenant  w.-re  transferred 
to  them.  The  church  of  Christ  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  being  substantially  in  the  position  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert.  Moth  coul.l  say  though  in 
different  senses),  "  Here  have  we  no  continuing  city. 
but  we  seek  the  one  that  is  to  be."  The  broad  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  condition  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  house  of  bondage  and  the  state  on  which  they 
entered  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  was  marked  by 
the  attending  cloud  and  their  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea.  Provision  for  their  bodily  wants  and  temporal 
condition  was  made  by  the  water  from  the  rock  and 
the  manna  from  heaven.  All  that  was  then  given  and 
done  was  but  a  shadow  of  higher  provision  yet  to  be 
made,  and  reflected  as  in  a  glass  the  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion, of  which  Christian  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the 
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Lord  are  to  us  certain  sure  signs  and  witnesses.  In 
the  same  manner  we  may  explain  the  application 
which  Matthew  makes,  eh.  ii.  i:.,  of  the  historical  fact 
recorded  by  llosea.  ch.  xi.  i.  This  is  a  prophetic  an- 
nouncement of  the  future,  as  the  earlier  event  was 
ordained  to  serve  as  a  provisional  arrangement  to 
bring  about  the  later.  The  earlier  would  not  have 
existed,  except  with  the  object  of  prefiguring  the  later. 
The  Scripture  fulfilled,  was  prophetical,  simply  because 
the  circumstance  recorded  was  typical.  The  evangelist 
refers  to  the  language  in  Hosea  in  connection  with  the 
prophetical  character  of  Israel  to  be  the  channel  of 
blessing  to  the  world.  This  lii-h  destiny  could  not  be 
accomplished  till  the  seed  should  come,  the  Son  of 
David,  the  Son  of  Abraham,  (Joel  manifest  in  tlie 
flesh.  That  manifestation  of  the  divine  faithfulness 
and  love  which  was  displayed  in  a  lower  sta-'o  in 
delivering  Israel  from  .Egypt  in  the  feebleness  and 
imperfection  of  infancy,  was  repeated  in  the  higher 
sta-v  by  the  antitypieal  life  of  our  Lord. 

(3.)  '/'/'    perpetuity  of  the  Icin'idom  muile  iiitli  /><triil. 

<Mi  til.-  opening  of  the  dispels  at  the  very  announce- 
ment of  the  Saviour's  birth,  the  anuv]  declared.  "This 
one  shall  be  -Teat,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Ili-h'-t:  and  the  Lord  Cod  shall  give  unto  him  the 
tliroue  of  hi.-  father  Da\id.  and  he  shall  rei-n  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall 
lie  no  cud."  Zacharias,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Cliost.  i,ro)>licxiitl,  i.e.  declared  the  will  and  purpose  of 
did,  in  similar  terms.  <  >n  the  birth  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, he  ivcoe-nt/.ed  the  initial  fulfilment  of  the  holy 
covenant  mad.  with  Abraham,  in  the  raising  up  the 
horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David. 
Ha-  tlii-  promi-e  t"  the  house  of  J  >avid  been  fulfilled, 
or  has  it  remained  in  abeyance  now  for  IMH.I  years? 
We  admit  fully  with  some  intcrpr.  ters  of  prophecy  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  never  literally  ascended  the  throne  of 
David  in  a  visible  and  formal  wav.  and  that  he  does 
not  now  ivi:_rn  over  tlie  flesh! \  descendants  of  the  house 
of  Jacob;  but  th.-se  |  miii  i  is.  -s  ha  \  v  ivnived  springing 
•uid  genninanl  accomplishments  according  fo  their  sub- 
stance.  though  not,  according  to  the  form.  The  theo- 
cratic rule  under  which  the. lews  w  en-  placed  is  still 
continued  in  the  church  of  < 'hrist. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  language,  and  the  choice 
of  term-  ti-.d  1>\  tlie  apostles,  proves  that  they  thus 
understood  tlie  perpetuity  of  the  kingdom  promised  to 
David.  Tli.  re  was  foundation  for  tin-  charge  brought 
against  them  that  they  preached  another  king,  one 
Jesus.  Ac.  x  ii.  7  i'-ffioi'  Gacrt\('a.]i.  a  different  kind  of 
kin-',  far  other  than  the  world  had  ever  witnessed  or 
thought  of.  There  was  truth  in  tlie  allegation  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Stephen,  that.  Jesus  of  Na/areth  will 
destroy  this  holy  place  and  change  the  customs  which 
Moses  delivered.  The  prophets  had  given  clear  indica- 
tions of  this  change:  the  Jewish  church,  the  believing 
remnant  of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  Jewish 
nation,  were  thus  made  ready  to  receive  the  Messiah. 
We  have  an  expression  of  their  joyful  readiness  in  the 
address  of  Philip:  "  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, the  son  of  Joseph."  We  observe,  too,  how  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  quotes  the  language  of  David 
in  his  character  as  prophet,  and  connects  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  with  the  promise  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
sit  on  his  throne.  At  the  close  of  life  he  addresses  his 
second  epistle  to  those  who  have  obtained  like  precious 
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faith  with  us  (TOLS  ifforifj-ov  rff-uv  Xa%oiVt  iriffTiv),  where 
he  uses  a  word  which  the  Jews  would  naturally  under- 
stand to  int'un  that  the  Ceiitile  believers  had  ohtained 
a  lot  in  tlie  inheritance  or  kingdom  which  belong -d  to 
the  ancient  people  of  Cod.  and  that  the  faith  of  which 
thcv  were  partakers  was  equal  in  honour,  value.  privi- 
lege. In  harmony  with  the  language  of  Peter,  we  Hud 
St.  i'aul  presented  to  the  .lews  at  Home  the  kingdom 
of  Cod  as  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy.  During 
the  two  years  that  he  dwelt  there  his  occupation  was 
to  publish  the  kingdom  of  Cod  by  giving  instruction 
concerning  the1  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Ac.  \\viii.  L>:;,  :;i.  Such 
was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  ministry  of  John  in 
Jiuhea,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  Calilee,  which  was 
opened  in  the  language,  ''  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  The  king  is  come,  acknowledge 
his  authority  hy  becoming  his  subjects.  Tims  the 
theocratic  rule  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  was  silently 
maintained  in  past  ayes,  was  at  last  publicly  announced, 
and  made  known  bv  me, ins  of  prophetical  declarations 
to  .'ill  nations,  iin.  xvi.  iv>,  L'I;.  Tlie  hope  which  .Peter  held 
out  to  all  believers  who  rendered  their  calling  and 
election  effectual,  -2  IV.  i.  n,  is  an  entrance  administered 
abundantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  (fi's  TTJV  aiuviov 
SairiXeiav)  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  visible'  church  militant  embraces  all  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians.  These  constitute  the 
kingdom  of  privilege.  Jn  this  there  is  an  inner  circle 
of  the  invisible  church  militant,  which  embraces  all 
who  are  savingly  called  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and 
faith  in  him.  These  constitute  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
With  the  second  advent  of  Christ  the  eternal  kingdom 
of  glory  supervenes,  when  the  church  shall  be  consum- 
mated in  bliss  and  rendered  triumphant  over  all  its  foes. 
The  kingdom  promised  to  David  in  perpetuity  has 
already  commenced.  The  dispensation  of  privilege  and 
grace  under  which  we  live  will  terminate  in  the  uni- 
versally acknowledged  reign  of  the  King  of  kiuys  and 
Lord  of  lords. 

Confirmation  of  tlux  vicir  of  the  .l/iess/rcH/c  k'nujdom 
ai/ainst  J)t(t<(hcr$  and  Rationalists. —  Such  is  the  ful- 
filment of  the  kingdom  promised  to  David,  which  the 
apostles  proclaimed  in  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
intercession  of  Jesus,  exalted  above  all  principality 
and  power,  made  head  over  all  things  to  his  church. 
With  this  agrees  the  representation  of  Is.  xi.  1:  "A 
rod  shall  spring  forth  from  the  hewn-down  trunk  of 
Jesse,  and  a  sucker  from  his  roots  shall  bring  forth 
fruit."  This  prediction  must  be  read  in  contrast  with 
the  doom  pronounced  on  Sennacherib.  Is.  x. : :::;,:i4,  where 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host  is  described  as 
the  lopping  down  of  a  cedar,  from  which  no  sucker  ever 
springs:  "  Lebanon  shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one."  But 
the  line  of  David  shall  have  a  place  throughout  all  ages. 
Like  the  terebinth  tree  or  the  oak,  though  they  be  cut 
down,  yet  is  their  substance  in  them,  i.e.  there  shall  be 
a  new  stem,  is.  \i.  13.  "The  earthly  kingdom  of  David 
shall  pass  away,  but  in  its  place  must  arise  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  David's  Son"  (Pnyno  Smith, 
sorni.  iii.)  The  rod  here  mentioned  is  the  staff  (ffKTJwTpov) 
which  the  chief  carries  in  his  hand,  the  emblem  of 
power.  The  Chaldee  paraphrast  understands  by  it  the 
kingly  office,  and  translates:  "  A  king  shall  come  forth 
from  amony  the  sons  of  Jesse,  and  Messiah  shall  grow 
up  from  among  his  sons'  sons."  The  idea  presented  is 
life  springing  out  of  death,  strength  from  weakness, 
viyour  from  decay,  the  upspringing  of  a  plant  out  of  a 


dry  ground,  Cod  accomplishing  his  purposes  by  weak 
and  inefficient  means. 

The  trunk  of  Jesse  was  hewn  down  at  the  carrying 
away  into  Babylon:  the  lineage  of  David  lost  their 
royal  crown  and  dignity;  his  descendants  were  forgotten; 
they  became  peasants  and  handicraftsmen;  in  the 
troubles  of  the  nation  no  one  turned  to  them  for  encour- 
agement, no  one  thought  of  them:  any  pretensions  to 
royalty  on  their  part  would  have  been  met,  only  with 
ridicule.  In  Is.  xi.  1  the  name  of  Jesse  is  mentioned, 
not  David's.  By  the  loss  of  the  kingdom,  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David  returned  to  the  civil  condition  they 
held  in  Jesse's  time.  Messiah  is  to  spring  from  a  family 
which,  having  held  a  lofty  station,  has  fallen  back  to 
its  original  meanness,  lint  what  was  the  case?  From 
Jesse  and  from  Bethlehem  two  sceptres  did  arise;  the 
one  of  earthly  power  and  temporal  wovereignty,  in 
David:  the  other  of  divine  and  spiritual  empire,  in 
Christ  (I'ayiio  smith,  p.  7:i-7ii>.  With  this  we  may  connect, 
the  various  passages  which  speak  of  our  Lord  as  the 
liranch,  the  Root,  the  Sucker,  the  Scion,  to  all  of  which 
covert  reference  is  made  by  our  Lord  duelling  at  \axa- 
ivth,  He  shall  be  a  Xa/aivnc,  JIat.  ii.  2:;. 

Kroni  this  l«\\]y  origin  of  meanness  and  decay,  the 
prophet  Lfoes  on  to  describe  the  impartial  justice  of 
Messiah's  rule,  and  the  final  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal empire  of  innocence  and  peace.  "  We  see  not 
yet  all  things  put  under  him;"  but  it  may  be  that  the 
imayvrv  of  Is.  xi.  (J-8  was  symbolically  fulfilled  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  because  a  motive  \\as  then  revealed 
sufficiently  powerful  to  subdue  all  the  evil  passions  and 
stubborn  self-will  and  perversity  of  men.  The  final 
destruction  of  evil  requires  only  the  universal  operation 
of  Christian  principles.  Hut  so  long  as  the  world  is 
a  state  of  probation,  evil  must  he  present,  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  make  the  trial  of  the  Christians 
faith  a  reality.  The  death  of  Christ  involves  the 
moving  principle  by  which  Christian  nations  may  be 
induced  to  regulate  their  acts  by  equity  rather  than  by 
might.  The  cause  is  there,  though  the  effect  is  still 
ddaved.  "The  whole  creation  groan eth  and  travaileth 
in  pain  together  until  now;"  yet  this  misery,  turbulence, 
and  disquietude  may  gradually  be  lessened,  and  instead 
of  the  ceaseless  struggle,  the  never-ending  toil,  and  the 
:  fierce  passions  of  human  life,  there  may  ensue  a  content 
and  peacef ulness  which  shall  prefigure  the  calm  of 
heaven.  In  the  consideration  of  these  prophecies  we 
ou^ht  never  to  overlook  the  pointed  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  ''The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you  (or  in 
the  midst  of  yon).''  Their  best  fulfilment  is  in  the  indi- 
vidual conscience,  as  men  yield  themselves  to  Christ's 
spirit  and  are  formed  after  his  likeness:  and  any  general 
fulfilment  is  impossible  except  by  the  multiplication  of 
these  individual  cases.  As  the  seed  contains  the  tree, 
which  yet  may  require  centuries  for  its  development; 
so  is  the  effect  contained  in  the  cause,  though  cycles  of 
centuries  may  scarce  suffice  for  the  progress  to  perfec- 
tion. The  connection  between  the  parts  of  a  prophecy 
is  not  a  matter  of  chronology,  but  is  the  order  of  cause 
and  effect  (rayne  Smith,  (iii,  *.•>,  *7K 

The  time  and  nature  <>f  the  end. — The  history  of  the 
church  in  general,  and  a  review  of  prophetical  literature 
in  particular,  shows  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  periods 
or  seasons  which  the  Father  reserves  in  his  own  autho- 
rity. Everywhere  we  trace  well-founded  hopes  and 
erroneous  interpretations,  even  from  the  hour  of  fal- 
lacious exultation  when  Eve  exclaimed,  ''I  have  gotten 
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the  inan  from  the  Lord."  Just  anticipations  of  un- 
known futurity,  though  highly  advisable,  are  not  essen- 
tial, for  the  discharge  of  present  duties  nor  the  exercise 
of  right  affections.  Secret  things  belong  unto  the 
Lord  our  God;  the  things  which  are  revealed  are  suffi- 
cient fur  present  requirements.  The  symbolical  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture  serve  the  threefold  purpose  of  pre- 
senting a  blind  to  the  incurious,  a  trap  to  the  dogma- 
tical, and  an  exercise  of  modesty,  patience,  and  sagacity 
to  the  wise.  Man.  is  impatient  to  see  the  way  through 
which  lie  is  pas.-ing.  Put  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight,  '2  Co.  v.  7. 

Two  threat  events  will  probably  ensue  before  the  end 
shall  come;  vi/..  the  nnucr.-al  publication  of  the  gospel: 
and  the  second  ingathering  of  the  Jews.  Is.  XL  u,  n, 
''The  root  of  Jesse  now  stands  for  an  ensign  to  the 
people."  The  success  of  Chri.-tian  mi— ions  already 
presents  an  initial  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  "  To  it 
shall  the  Gentiles  seek."  Cod  luw  opened  the  door  of 
faith  to  the  Gentiles.  From  what  lias  already  been 
done,  we  are  warranted  in  e\pi.ctin-_f  further  d.-\elop- 
meuts  of  the  mystery  of  Cod  toward  the  \\hole  family 
of  man.  \\hether  this  is  to  be  t  Heeled  either  by  a 
quickened  energy  of  existing  means,  or  by  the  sudden 
operation  of  new  causes,  is  a  point  concerning  which 
we  do  not  well  to  impure.  \\\;  oil-Jit.  ho\\ever,  to 
feel  certain  that  the  operation  of  new  causes  is  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  revealed,  le.-t  we  undervalue  existing 
means  made  ready  to  our  hands.  \\'e  may  well  stay 
all  such  speculations  bv  hearing  the  voice,  \\liat  i. 
tliat  to  thee  •  Follow  tlion  me.  \\\-  cannot  commit 
ourselves  to  either  alternative  \\ithoia  incurring  the 
serious  risk  of  putting  the  credit  of  Christianity  at 
pawn  in  the  hand  of  iniidehtv.  "  For  a  man  to  pro- 
claim himself  the  champion  of  a  particular  hypothesis. 
and  to  employ  it  a.-,  he  miu'ht.  an  explicit  prediction,  i.- 
to  atl'roiit  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  by  contemning  the 
cho-eii  style  of  his  announcements."  (Isaac  Taylor). 

Let  us  apply  these  considerations  to  the  pn  diction-: 
of  the  universal  dill'usion  of  (  'hristianitv,  and  t  he  second 
ingathering  of  the  .lews.  Some  have  concluded  that 
there  will  be  no  extensive  ditt'n>ion  of  the  --,,-]„  ],  n,, 
large  ingathering  of  the  (lentil'  .-.  until  the  purposes  of 
<  MM!  to  liis  ancient  people  are  fullilled.  Mich  as  the 
restoration  of  tin.-  .lews  to  their  own  land,  the  pi  r.-onal 
and  visible  reign  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Jewish  church,  possessing  privileges,  immuni- 
ties, and  bles.-ings  greatly  superior  to  those  which  will 
be  granted  to  believers  in  Christ  amonu  the  Gentiles. 

Now,  from  the  interest  and  affection  which  all  Chris- 
tians bear  to  the  locality  of  Palestine,  it  is  a  reasonable 
and  instinctive  desire  that  the  sons  of  Israel  according 
to  the  flesh  should  seek  to  return  thither.  It  is  not 
only  the  land  of  their  fathers,  but  the  land  with  which 
is  associated  the  peculiar  glory  of  their  nation,  and 
with  which  their  prophetical  Scriptures,  when  read  in 
the  carnal  spirit  which  still  holds  possession  of  their 
minds,  cannot  but  seem  to  identify  their  future  pro- 
spects. P.ut  the  question  is.  Does  the  word  of  pro- 
phecy, rightly  interpreted,  warrant  expectation  of  a 
general  restoration  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  their  own  land] 
And  if  this  is  to  take  place  at  any  time,  will  it  precede, 
or  will  it  follow,  any  large  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles? 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  such  questions  at  any  length 
here. 

But  undoubtedly  our  views  of  the  present  must  in- 
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tliience  our  views  of  the  future:  and  our  views  of  the 
future  affect  our  views  of  the  present.  Has  the  king- 
dom promised  to  David  already  commenced?  Does 
Christ  Jesus  sit  and  rule  as  a  priest  upon  his  throne  '•. 
Those  who  deny  this,  whether  Christians  or  Jews, 
maintain  that  there  is  as  vet  no  King  in  Zion,  and  that 
the  sceptre  which  has  departed  from  Judah,  was  in  no 
sense  restored  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the 
Shiloh  to  whom  the  gathering  of  the  people  should  be. 
The  kingdom  of  God  no  doubt  exists,  and  is  presided 
over  by  Christ  within  the  veil;  the  Christian  portion  of 
the  writers  in  question  admit  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
now  exists  in  a  provisional  form,  but  not  properly  as  the 
kingdom  promised  to  Jesus  as  the  son  of  David:  and  this 
( lentile  dispensation,  as  it  is  called,  is  destined  (they  con- 
ceive to  be  supplanted  by  aii'  'tin  r  with  different  means 
"t  ".race  and  ordinances  of  service.  To  us  this  view 
seems  to  betoken  low  and  imscriptural  ideas  of  what  the 
uo-pel  ha.-  yet  done,  and  what  may  yet  be  accomplished 
by  its  wider  promulgation  and  more  energi/ini;  influences 
on  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  received  it.  Xor  does 
it  appear  to  eon.-ist  with  the  argument  pursued  in  the 
epi.-tle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  the  essential  superiority 
of  the  new  dispensation,  the  perfection  of  its  priesthood, 
and  tin-  full  satisfaction  it  provides  for  the  spiritual 
wants  and  desires  ,,f  men,  in  comparison  of  which  the 
old  is  represented  as  carnal,  v\eak.  and  unprofitable; 
the  one.  therefore,  pas-ing  away,  formally  abrogated, 
in  ordi  r  that  the  other  niiuht  nmain,  ch.  vii.-xit.  In 
accordance  with  this  change  and  rise  to  a  higher  eleva- 
tion by  the  wrk  of  Christ,  and  the  establishment  of 
his  spiritual  kingdom,  tin-  dt  situations  proper  to  the 
old  are  fn-' !v  applii  d  to  the  new.  as  being  the  same, 
only  in  a  further  state  of  development:  believers  now 
are  the  Israel  of  God.  .lews,  the  kingdom  of  priests, 
C:il  vi.  iii;  l  IV  ii  :i,  in;  [;,„•.  i.  i;;  vii.;  with  t hese  also  is  tlie 
true  c-ireumci.-ion.  Un.  ii  2s,  i»);  Phi.  iii  ::;  they  stand  re- 
lated to  .Mount  /.ion.  the  seat  of  Me-iah's  kingdom, 
II'-.  xii.  -_;  are  themselves  the  living  temple  of  God,  in 
which  In-  manifests  his  presence  and  Lilorv.  Is.  xiv.  23;  2 Co. 
in.  i*:  vi  >\;  the  church  of  the  first-born,  and  as  such 
destined  to  inh.  rit  all  the  ble— ing  and  glory  of  the 
Hew  creation,  lie.  xii  i::.;  i.-t.  ,ii  27-2);  N.  Ixv.  17,  IS;  while 
the  mil"  lievi-rs,  though  .lews  by  birth,  and  in  a  sense 
children  of  the  kingdom,  bee. .me  only  the  inln  ritors  "i 
a  curse,  I?.  Ixv.  i-i;,;  Mut  viii.  it,  rj.  Not  a  portion  merely, 
but  all  things  pertaining  to  salvation,  an-  theirs  who 
believe  in  ( 'hrist.  without  distinction  of  race  or  nation. 
Their-  therefore  is  (he  faith  of  the  old  J.  wish  church 
in  its  ripeness,  with  every  truth  clearly  revealed  which 
had  been  veiled  in  typo  and  symbol.  The  promise 
which  had  been  the  consolation  of  her  forefathers  is  the 
foundation  of  our  hopes.  The  -Messiah,  for  whose 
advent  she  had  wistfully  wailed,  is  the  Christ  we  wor- 
ship. The  Jews  did  not  abandon  their  faith  when 
they  believed  in  Christ.  The-  day-spring  from  on  high 
which  visited  the  Gentiles  ''sitting  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death,"  was  necessary,  and  was  sufficient 
to  guide  their  steps  into  the  way  of  peace,  Lu.  i.  7!). 
The  Jewish  nation  apostatized  from  the  faith  of  the 
Jewish  church,  when  it  adopted  the  vain  conceit  of  an 
universal  empire,  and  of  a  vassal  world  bowing  at  its 
feet.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  Christianity  the 
Jewish  church  is  no  longer  barren,  but  is  fruitful  in 
great  and  constraining  principles.  To  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  the  law  had  never  been  anything 
more  than  a  system  of  unmeaning  ceremonies,  and 
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Juda-a  \vas  merely  ;i  speck  in  the  earth's  surface. 
Though  even  HOW  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  very 
limited,  its  principles  have  leavened  the  whole  course 
(if  modern  thought  and  progress.  \Ve  cannot  indeed 
affirm  that  all  i:'overnments  in  Christendom  are  what 
they  ou-ht  td  lie,  hut  we  may  confidently  declare  that 
no  i^'ood  government,  exists  out  of  the  pale  of  the  pro- 
fessin:;'  church.  The  Jewish  church  has  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Christian  which  the  blade  has  to  the  ear. 
\\hat  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  may  he,  or  1>\-  what 
means  it  may  he  produced,  an.-  points  upon  which  we 
need  not  now  inquire:  hut  this  can  never  he  effected 
by  a  resuscitation  of  a,  polity  which  has  ceased  to  exist. 
V\  hen  the  antitype  has  come,  what  place  remains  for 
the  type  '  The  Jews  a>  a  nation  repeatedly  separated 
themselves  from  the  church:  hut  the  crowning  act  of 
severance,  for  which  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  was  taken 
from  them,  was  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  For 
forty  years  after  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  Juda-a  was  the 
seat  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  remnant,  accord- 
ing to  the  election  of  grace,  who  believed  the  writings 
of  Moses,  and  had  imbibed  the  spirit,  of  the  theocracy, 
professed  their  faith  in  Christ. 

The  writings  of  the  prophets  prepare  our  minds  for 
tile  extinction  of  their  national  existence  at  the  appear- 
ing <>f  Shiloh.  There  was  no  place  for  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  when  the  true  Priest  had  entered  on  his 
office.  There  was  no  room  for  sacrifices  and  offerings 
when  the  very  1'aschal  Lamb  had  made  the  atonement. 
The  object  of  the  earthly  kingdom  was  to  symbolize 
and  to  prepare  for  the  spiritual  kingdom.  Kven  if  all 
the  sons  of  Jacob  according  to  the  flesh  had.  like  Simeon, 
been  waiting  f»r  the  consolation  of  Israel,  all  local, 
temporal,  and  typical  ordinances  must  have  been  re- 
moved, in  order  that  the  (ientiles  mi^ht  enjoy  whatever 
belonged  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  promise  or  privi- 
lege. The  polity  and  priesthood  had  served  its  end. 
when  it  merged  into  the  church  of  Christ.  The  spiri- 
tual element  of  Judaism  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
promise.  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  Cod. 


a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation,  K\.  xix.ti.  "  in  fact 
the  whole  element  of  Judaism  is  to  lie  expunged  from 
the  church  of  tin.'  Messiah,  and  its  worship  is  to  lie 
modelled  upon  entirely  different  principles  from  those 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Levitical  service"  (Payne 
Smith). 

We  will  not  here  consider  in  detail  the  opposite  in- 
terpretations proposed  by  those  who  have  arranged  the 
order  of  events  in  the  restitution  of  all  things,  who 
consider  that  some  organic  change  in  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  such  as  the  national  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  establishment  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  I  >avid  and 
Solomon  under  the  personal  and  visible  ride  of  the 
Lord  reigning  in  /ion,  must  precede  the  arrival  of  mil- 
lennial blessedness.  These  insist  on  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  prophetic  image>  and  symbols,  though  they 
are  compelled  to  assign  a  metaphorical  meaning  to 
-Mine  expressions,  as  where  it  is  said.  "The  lion  shall 
eat  straw  like  an  ox."  And  the  same  inconsistency 
may  he  traced  when  they  arbitrarily  assign  the  names 
of  cities  and  countries  at  one  time  to  the  territory 
locally:  at  another  time  to  the  people  dwellinu1  therein, 
or  to  the  characters  represented  thereby.  Thus,  the 
words  .1  udiea,  Jerusalem,  are  interpreted  locally:  but 
Kdom.  Moab,  .Kgypt.  Tyre,  are  interpreted  of  the  in 
habitants,  as  representing  the  adversaries  of  the  Lord. 
If  the  Edomites.  the  Moabites.  the  I !  a-ai'elies.  the 
Philistines,  with  them  that  dwell  at  Tvre.  are  spoken 
of  typically,  why  should  not  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  of  Jacob  be  spoken  of  typically  also,  especially 
as  we  are  repeatedly  taught  ''All  are  not  Israel  who 
are  of  Israel,"  and  there  is  promised  to  the  sons  of  the 
stranger  a  better  name  than  that  of  sons  or  of  daugh- 
ters, even  an  everlasting  name  that  shall  not  lie- 
cut  off? 

Impatience  under  existing  difficulties,  a  precipitate 
desire  to  hasten  on  the  course  of  events,  infirmity  of 
faith  provoking  the  inquiry.  Is  the  Lord  auionj-  u<  or 
not? — these  are  the  fuel  which  feed  the  longing  for  a 
millennial  kingdom  on  earth  of  universal  piety  and 


Every  one  who  had  really  learned  of  the  Father  came  .  prosperity,  purity  and  peace.  These  prompt  the  desire 
to  Christ.  In  him  the  Jew  found  the  natural  perpetua-  for  the  immediate  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
tion  and  the  reality  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  theo-  gather  out  of  his  earthly  kingdom  all  the  stumbling 
cracy. 

In   speaking  of    the   things   that    pertained    to   this 


better  future,  the  prophets  indeed  spoke  in  figurative 
language;  but  this  was  unavoidable,  if  they  were  to 
convey  any  intelligible  ideas  of  what  they  spake.  They 
must  serve  themselves  of  known  circumstances  and 
present  relations:  as  our  Lord  also  and  his  apostles  do. 
when  pointing  from  their  more  advanced  position  to 
the  higher  future1  yet  to  be  revealed.  r,n 
lie.  iii. -Ji.  I>ut  no  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other  are  we  to  suppose  the  very  image  of  the  things 
presented  to  us. 

The  church  of  the  Xew  Testament,  then,  is  the  na- 
tural and  moral  development  of  the  Old:  there  is  a 
fundamental  agreement  between  them,  though  there 
are  also  marked  and  not  unimportant  differences. 
Christianity  differs  from  Judaism,  as  it  does  from  the 
other  religions  of  the  world,  that  it  has  no  local  temple, 
no  visible  altar,  no  material  offering,  no  sacrificing 
priesthood.  The  removal  of  these  in  the  economy  of 
Moses  took  away  the  characteristic  distinctions  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Messianic  church.  In  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth  the  language  of  Moses  re- 
ceives a  fuller  accomplishment.  Ye  shall  be  unto  me 


blocks,  and  them  that  do  iniquity.  Men  look  wistfully 
forward  to  the  time  when  this  world  .shall  no  longer  be 
a  scene  of  probation,  when  the  labour  of  love  shall  be 
prosecuted  peaceably,  quietly,  calmly,  universally, 
without  any  scope  for  the  painful  exercise  of  the  work 
of  faith  or  patience  of  hope.  They  wish  to  have  a 
world  without  sin  and  sorrow,  without  guilt  and  shame, 
without  doubts  and  disputing*.  Hence  they  catch  at 
anything  in  the  Bible  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
absence  of  temptation,  an  easy  benevolence  without 
denying  self,  the  tranquil  sleep  of  unstirred  passions. 
the  piety  by  instinct,  the  removal  of  all  necessity  for 
self-restraint  and  self-discipline,  the  firm  health,  the 
long  life,  the  material  prosperity  which  constitute  the 
perfection  of  our  lower  animal  nature.  Such  were  the 
longings  which  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  church  led  men 
into  Manichseism.  Discontent  with  the  existing  state  of 
things  led  the  heathen  to  take  up  with  the  fiction  of  a 
Lfoldcn  age.  and  feeds  now  the  popular  expectation  of  a 
good  time  coming.  But  a  real  faith  in  God's  goodness 
and  a  proper  sense  of  onr  own  ignorance  will  establish 
us  in  the  belief  that  "good  and  wise  purposes  are  ac- 
complished by  the  permitted  existence  of  evil,  and  that 
it  is  in  the  end  better  for  mankind  that  probation 
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should  be  difficult,  than  that  it  should  be  easy."  Jt  is 
with  us  as  with  Israel  of  old,  God  proves  his  sons  in 
the  wilderness.  The  divinity  that  .shapes  our  ends 
leads  us  to  fix  our  hopes  on  a  better  world  by  the  rough 
trial  of  discipline  and  affliction.  The  Christian  dispen- 
sation is  spiritual  and  with  spiritual  sanctions:  its 
object  is  to  train  the  better  and  nobler  part  of  man's 
nature  to  spiritual  life:  but  a  millennium  with  nothing 
to  try  men's  faith,  to  exercise  patience,  forbearance, 
charity,  would  be  no  scene  of  probation. 

The  objections  of  deist ical  Rationalists.-  This  view  of 
the  nature  and  office  of  prophetism  will  lie  opposed  not 
only  by  judaizing  Christians  hut  by  deistical  Rational- 
ists. Some  in  tlie  present  day  have  expressed  themselves 
favourable  to  the  free  handling  of  holy  Scripture,  with 
the  design  of  eliminating  all  that  is  supernatural  in 
its  contents.  Their  main  position  is  that  prediction  and 
miracles  are  alike  impo-.-ible.  It  they  went  a  step 
further,  and  proceeded  to  maintain  that  Cod  was  im- 
possible, their  theory  would  have  the  advantage  of  eon 
sistencv:  but  to  allow  the  existence  of  Deity  in  word, 
and  then  to  limit  the  manner  in  which  the  Creator 
communicates  with  hi-  creatures,  is  an  irrational  and 
arrogant  intrusion  into  the  council-chamber  of  Deity, 
as  if  they  knew  fully  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  and  bein- 
his  councillors  had  received  a  confidential  account  ol 
his  matters. 

It  has.  however,  been  well  observed  i  i\  a  ureat  phi- 
losopher of  our  <lu\  (Archer  Butler,  Sei-iimns,  1st  series!,  "The 

Christian  is  not  \\itlioiit  startling  and  palpable  proof- 
of  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  government  under 
which  lie  lives.  Two  mighty  monuments,  almost  coeval, 
alike  manifest  to  our  eyes,  alike  inexplicable  by  reason." 

the  one  of  u Iness,  the  other  of  severity,  bear  on  their 

majestic  front  the  awful  truth  of  prophecy;  these  silently 
arose  as  the  Saviour  left  tin-  \\orld.  ami  shall  stand  un- 
shaken until  he  return  to  jud-e  it.  vi/..  the  church  uni- 
versal and  the  .Jewish  people.  \\  hether  we  look  upon 
the  one  monument  or  the  other,  we  must  exclaim  with 
the  magician.-  of  .  iv_vpt.  "  Tin-  is  the  linger  of  God." 

The  deistical  school  of  I'orphyry  and  C»IIin-  adopt- 
as  its  fundamental  principle  that  Almighty  God  does 
not  reveal  himself  to  his  creature-  except  through  their 
own  reason,  and  that  he  does  not  interfere  with  his  own 
creation.  By  assuming  the  postulate  that  miracle.- and 
predictions  are  impossible,  they  conclude  that  all  ac- 
counts of  alleged  miracles  must  have  been  written  long 
after  the  time  assigned  for  their  occurrence,  and  that 
all  predictions  which  exceed  the  unaided  sagacity  of  the 
human  mind,  must  have  been  recorded  after  the  events 
to  which  they  refer.  How  was  it  then  that  the  He- 
brews attributed  to  their  prophets  the  gift  of  superhu- 
man knowledge,  or  that  the  seers  claimed  to  themselves 
the  endowment  of  supernatural  prescience'  Whence 
arose  the  fundamental  idea  that  .Jehovah  revealed  him- 
self to  his  chosen  people,  and  took  a  special  interest  in 
their  troubles  and  anxieties  {  One  might  as  well  be- 
lieve all  the  fables  in  the  Talmud,  as  conceive  that  the 
prophets  were  impostors  or  self-deceived,  and  that 
the  people  aided  and  abetted  the  delusion.  Great,  in- 
deed, is  the  credulity  of  the  incredulous. 

Moreover,  as  Dr.  M'Caul  has  well  ob-erved  (Aids  t<> 
Faith),  the  prophetic  order,  compared  with  the  condition 
of  the  world  about  them,  is  a  phenomenon  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  power  of  predictions  which  the}'  claimed. 
"  The  best  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  can  furnish  no 
heroes,  patriots,  or  moral  teachers,  to  compare  with 


this  succession  of  disinterested  reprovers  of  vice  and 
!  teachers  of  virtue:  with  the-e  unambitious  examples  of 
genuine  patriotism  living  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man,  whose  writings  are  so  imbued  with  imper- 
ishable and  universal  truth,  that  now  for  centuries  after 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  goodly  fellowship,  they  have 
continued,  and  still  continue,  to  touch  the  hearts,  to 
influence  the  faith,  the  thoughts  and  lives,  of  the  wisest 
and  greatest  of  the  human  race." 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  at  the  time  when  the 
prophets  wrote,  the  events  predicted  were  looming  in 
the  distance,  and  might  be  seen  by  a  happy  art  of 
anticipation.  But  who  will  presume  to  conjecture  the 
state  of  London.  Paris,  or  Washington  Imi  years  hence  ; 
How  then  could  human  sagacity  empower  Nahum  or 
Jeremiah  to  anticipate  the  end  of  Xine\  eh  or  Babylon  ' 
What  an  instance  of  credulity  to  reject  the  pure  miracle 

•  'f  supernatural  in-piration.  but  to  accept  the   far  more 
incredible  supposition   that   unassisted    human  conjec- 
ture  can   lift   the   veil   from    futurity,   and   presage   the 
condition    of  empires!      Was    it    by    political    sagacity 
that   Mieah   foretold    the    captivity  1  in   years,  and   the 
deliverance  linu  years,  previous  to  the  event !      By  \\hat 
principle  can  we  explain  the  accuracy  bv  \\hich  lie  foiv- 
told  utter  destruction  to  Samaria,  but   to  .Indah  chas- 
tisement only,  when  he  described  the  enemy  as  advanc- 
ing to  the   u-:lte    of   the   city,  ami    investiiiu   Jerusalem, 
but  never  entering   its   walls'     This  is  not   within  the 
compass  of  luu nan  -auacit  \  .  even  our  ad\  er.-arics  them 
selves  being  judges. 

To  evade  the  force  of  .-uch  manifest  proofs  of  super- 
natural prescience,  iv.-ort  i.-  had  to  the  most  dexterous 
-hitt- and  unwarrantable  assumptions.  \\ithout  any 
historical  evidence,  it  is  ijuietly  asserted  that  when 

•  Jeremiah  denounced  ruin  against  TV  re.  the  P.ab\  Ionian 
power  throw  its  shade  across  Asia,  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  mustering  its  armies.      But  h<>\\  can  the\  account 
for  tin    lanuuaiie  of  Isaiah,  rh.  xxiii.  i:i,  which  according  to 
Ceseiiius   runs  thu.-.    "  Behold  this   people  of   the   <  'hal 
dees,  a   little    \\hile    ago   inhabitant.-   of   the   deserts,  to 
whom  the  Assyrians  first    a--i<jned   settled    habitations. 
ami   made   it  a    people.,   this  insignificant    people   shall 
brin^  Tvrc  to  ruin."      According   to  Knobel    we   are  to 
dispose  of   this   difficulty  by   assigning   the    passage'   to 

•  Jeremiah,  "because  in  the   time  of    Isaiah  there  con  Id 
imt   lie  a  foreboding,   much    less  a  certain    and   definite 
announcement,  of  anything  of  tin-  kind."      The  book  of 
I>aniel    is    the    Held    on    which    the    vagaries    of    higher 
criticism  have  chiefly  disported  themselves.     Porphyrv. 
and  the  majority  of  his  followers  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  argue  that  this  book   was  written  in  the  time  of 
tin-  Maccabees,  because  the  events   are    narrated   with 
too  much    minuteness   and    accuracy  to   fall    under  the 
range  of  prophecy:  yet  Evvald  and  JHmseii  speak  of  an 
earlier  Daniel  who  lived  at  Nineveh  many  years  previ- 
ous to  the  Babylonish  captivity  (i'u.M;y  ..n  Daniel,  ]..  n>7-u;'.i). 
While  an   objection   is   made   on   the   one   hand   to  tin- 
extreme  accuracy  with  which  the  events  are  predicted, 
others  attempt  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  book 
by  drawing  up  a   list  of   what   they  call   its   historical 
inaccuracies.      With  reference  to  the  prophecy  of   the 
"0  weeks  Dr.  Pusey  recounts  some  thirteen  variations 
of   the  Anti-Messianic  school,   and   adds,    ''Thus  the 
weary  changes  are  many,  each  refuting  his  predecessor, 
the  last  awaiting  his  refutation  from  his  successor,  or 
oftimes  taking  up    what   he   had   before   condemned.' 
The  variety  and  diversity  of  opinion    in   the  Geimari 
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Rationalistic  school  is  unbounded.  The  dates  for  ' 
instance  assigned  to  Obadiah  range  OVIT  more  than  O'lHi  i 
years.  The  professors  of  this  higher  criticism  agree 
only  in  that  negative  view  which  necessarily  arisen  from 
the  principles  of  deistic  infidelity.  "Such  is  their  love 
of  novelty,  and  their  unrestrained  efforts  after  origin- 
ality, that  the  diversities  of  opinion  on  every  subject 
are  much  greater  among  the  Germans  than  among 
ourselves"  (M'Omlt.  Sucli  may  be  expected  to  be  the 
case  when  inquirers  start  \\iih  a  conviction  of  the 
antecedent  improbability  of  prediction.  The  misbtlief 
proceeds  not  from  the  criticism:  but  criticism  executes 
the  behests  of  misbelief.'  To  such  Rationalists  any 
view  is  acceptable,  except  that  which  has  been  accepted 
liv  .Jewish  and  Christian  commentators,  by  Roman 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  theologians.  Their  prin- 
ciples prevent  them  from  owning  that  any  prediction 
ever  was,  or  ever  can,  be  fulfilled,  or  that  anything  was 
written  in  the  psalms,  the  law,  or  the  prophets,  con- 
cerning our  Lord.  But  if  we  believe  not  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  Daniel,  how  can  we  believe  his  words] 
We  cannot  depart  from  the  <  >ld  Testament  interpreta- 
tions without  admitting  either  that  Christ  knowingly 
accommodated  himself  to  the  errors  of  the  age,  or  that 
he  was  mistaken,  or  that  his  language  has  been  incor- 
rectly transmitted  to  US.  Lu.  xxiv.  27,  45;  Jn.  xiY.  20;  xvi.  13, 
The  authority  of  our  Lord  stands  alone;  it  is  all  in  all 
or  we  should  have  nothing.  Hesitate  as  man  will, 
there  is  but  one  choice — infallibility  or  infidelity. 

Tin'  (ill< 'i<  il  failure  <-,f  /,rn/>/«  i-//.  While  one  cluss  of 
objectors  impugns  the  word  of  prophecy  on  the  ground 
that  the  predictions  were  uttered  with  too  much  ac- 
curacy and  too  great  priority  to  the  event,  another  class 
declares  that  the  failure  of  prophecy  is  never  admitted 
in  spite  of  Scripture  and  history.  We  thank  the 
objector  for  his  tacit  admission,  that  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets laid  claim  to  the  power  of  predicting  the  future, 
and  that  his  contemporaries  acknowledged  the  claim. 
Such  an  objection  ought  not  to  be  made  without  specific 
mention  of  the  parts  or  passages  which  have  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Vacjue  and  indefinite  allegations  of  this 
kind  arc  as  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  darkness.  As  some 
prophecies  have  not  yet  received  their  fulfilment,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  have  been  fulfilled,  though 
Scripture  and  history  give  no  record  of  their  accom- 
plishment. If  we  look  to  the  brevity  of  the  scriptural 
narrative,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  historical  details  of 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  ha\e 
no  account  of  the  end  of  Amaziah  and  his  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Amos,  di.  vii.  11-17.  Tn  this 
case  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  the  Assyrians 
invaded  the  land  of  Israel  within  thirty  years,  and 
that  no  writer  of  that  age  refers  to  the  prediction  as  a 
failure.  Some  of  the  prophecies  respecting  Tyre  are 
vaguely  alleged  to  have  been  unfulfilled,  e.g.  Je.  xxxvi. 
3i;  is.  xxiii.  i.vir.  Here  the  difficulty  arises  from  not 
distinguishing  between  Old  Tyre  and  New  Tyre. 
Nebuchadnezzar  took  Old  Tvre  on  the  continent,  but 
Xew  Tyre  on  the  island  submitted  to  the  Chaldeans  by 
capitulation.  Tyre  regained  her  independence  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  and  became  rich  and  prosperous.  The 
language  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xxiii.  is,  "Pier  merchandise  and 
her  hire  shall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  may  have 
been  fulfilled  on  the  return  of  Zerubbabel,  by  the  revival 
of  the  friendly  relations  which  existed  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram.  But  it  may  be  better  to  consider 
that  the  local  city  and  territory  have  disappeared  from 


the  field  of  vision,  and  that  the  prediction  foretells  the 
rise  of  merchant  prince  s,  who  would  recognize  the 
Lord  of  the  temple,  as  the  giver  (.if  their  power  to  get 
wealth. 

(tit  fct'crifli.  anticipations.—  Nine  hundred  years  ago 
the  church  was  disquieted  with  premature  announce- 
ments, ''Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh."  The  same 
cry  has  been  raised  in  every  successive  century,  so  that 
men  naturally  ask,  ''  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  com- 
inu' '  '  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  these  dogmatical 
anticipations,  and  not  provoke  the  taunt  of  the  scoJI'er 
by  inter] iretiiiL;  prophecy  according  to  our  wishes  and 
predilections.  Man  is  for  precipitation;  God  carries 
out  his  purposes  by  steadv,  gradual,  and  progressive 
steps.  A  sacred  obscurity  envelops  the  secret  things 
which  belong  to  the  Lord  our  Cod.  The  cloud  that 
shrouded  the  actual  presence  of  Cod  on  the  mercy-seat 
shrouds  still  his  expected  presence  on  the  throne  of 
judgment.  This  is  a  most  salutary  and  useful  ob- 
scurity, a  wise  and  merciful  withholding  of  knowledge, 
to  promote  watchfulness,  expectation,  desire.  He 
\\lio  knows  us  best,  knows  that  the  fittest  posture  for 
our  spirits  is  the  deep  devotion  of  watchfulness,  humility, 
awe.  He  preserves  the  salutary  suspense  \\hich  insures 
this  devout  affiance.  ''To  cherish  anticipation  he  has 
permitted  gleams  of  light  to  cross  the  darkness.  To 
baffle  presumption  he  has  made  them  only  gleams. 
He  has  harmonized  with  consummate  skill  every  part 
of  his  prophecy  to  produce  this  general  result — now 
speaking  as  if  a  few  seasons  more  were  to  herald  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth:  now  as  if  his  days 
were  thousands  of  years.  It  is  his  purpose  thus  to  live 
in  our  faith  and  hope,  remote  yet  near,  pledged  to  no 
moment,  possible  at  any ;  worshipped  not  with  the 
consternation  of  a  near,  or  the  indifference  of  a  distant 
certainty,  but  with  the  anxious  vigilance  which  awaits 
a  contingency  ever  at  hand"  (Archer Butler, serm.i.  1st  series). 

[The  range  of  prophetical  literature  is  so  extensive  that  no 
one  can  master  all  that  lias  been  written  on  the  subject. 

.  Among  English  writers,  v>e  may  mention  Sc/fd  Discourses  by 
John  Smith;  S'.'i'niOiiS  by  llm-sley  and  Tiurst;  I'rofe.-Mir  Payne 
Smith  on  the  AMi.ntii-;tii  a/n.l  Mf?.<i<i,,ic  I  ,..t>.  rr,-tt«ti:  n  of  the 
Pi'Ophecks  of  I.'<i.ich  :  l-',ib,T.  Sacnd  Cal-:rtdar ;  Fairtiairn  on 
Tiipnlorii/;  on  the  l>i.-tii>i:tifi  Suti're,  Special  Fi'nctinn,  c'nd  Pro- 

\  j/e>-  Inter  ijrttat'i.nn  of  PrOfka-ii ;  Isaac  Taylor,  llixtorv  "/  Enthusi- 
asm; Dr.  Henderson  on  ltvt«li,  dr.,-  J.  l'\e  Smith.  1',-itici/ilc.i 
of  Interpretation  as  applied  to  the  I'l-of/hcclcs;  Dr.  M 'Caul,  Ju?.< 
to  Faith;  Dr.  Fnsey  on  Jhiiti'l  and  on  the  Minor  7V'v/A-/s;  a  short 
but  valuable  lecture  on  the  1'si.x  of  Pi'Oj'hfCft  by  Dean  JIagee; 
and,  for  a  different  view  of  the  whole  subject  from  the  above, 
irorks  by  Birks,  Givr-wel,  Bonar,  Molyneux,  (tc.  Of  German 
productions,  the  mere  important  are  Hengstenberg's  Ckr^tal  nji 
(translated  in  Clark's  I-'oivign  Library);  Delitzsch's  Bibiisch- 
,/rojiketifcIie  Tholn't'c  ;  llnfniaim's  Weissagung  und  Erj'ullvng ; 
Knobel's  Proj,}atisi,nif;  Kuald's  Prophtten.}  [\v.  w.] 

PROSELYTES  \Trpoar>\vroi.].  This  word  occurs 
four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  31  at.  xxiii.  ].">;  Ac.  ii.  10; 
vi.  5;xiii.  43,  in  the  sense  of  "  c;  nverts  "  from  heathenism 
to  Judaism.  The  term — a  form  peculiar  to  the  later 
Greek,  and  similar  in  etymological  import  to  the  Latin 
iK/ruia — primarily  denotes  "one  who  com  fa  to"  a  coun- 
try or  people,  a  stranger  or  sojourner.  and  is  thence 
transferred  to  signifv  ''one  who  conies  over  to  "  another 
faith.  It  is  employed  frequently  in  the  Septuagint, 
Ex.  xii.  4S;  xx.  iO;xxii  2i;  Le.  six.  33;  i  Ch.  xxii.  2,&c.,  as  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Heb.  f/t'r,  a  sojourner,  usually  translated 
in  our  version  "stranger."'  The  later  and  more  specific 
sense,  which  the  word  bears  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
expressed  in  the  definition  of  Philo,  irpoarj\VTOi  atrb  TOV 
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The  peculiar  vocation  of  Israel,  as  the  chosen  nation 
set  apart  to  the  Lord  by  the  covenant  seal  of  circum- 
cision, established  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  surrounding  nations;  but  it  did 
not  prevent  the  presence  or  preclude  the  toleration  of 
"strangers"    .among    them.       The    various    occasions 
which  brought  them  into   peaceful  or  hostile  contact 
with  their  neighbours  belonging  to  other  races  neces- 
sarily led  to  the  more  or  less  temporary  sojourn,  whether 
voluntary  or  compulsory,  of  foreigners  in    Israel:  and 
accordingly  we  find  their  existence  recognized  and  their 
position  defined  by  various  precepts,  positive  and  nega- 
tive, from  the  time  of  the  exodus  and  the  establishment 
of   a   distinctive  Jewish    polity.      V*'e   learn   from    Kx. 
xii.  :)s  that  when  the  childivn  of  Lsrael   left   Kuypt  "a 
mixed  multitude  went  up  al.-o  with  them:"  and  various 
incidental  notices   eapari  from  the  special  enactments 
of  the  .Mosaic  law    indicate  the   presence  of  strangers 
at  successive  stages  of  the  national  history,  till  at  "J  «  'h. 
ii.  17.  we  find  that  "S>lomon  numbered  all  the  strangers 
that  were  in  the   land  of   i-racl.  after  the   numbering 
wherewith  I  >a\  id   hi-  father  had   number,  d   them,  and 
they    were   found    15:5,000."     The    law    enjoined    that 
strangers    (or   sojourner-.    f/trim)    should    be    not    only 
tolerated   and  exempted    from  all   vexation  or  oppres- 
sion, but  kindly  treated  and    loved;   and  it  appealed  to 
the  experience  of  the  ''heart"    feelings)  of  a  stranger, 
acquired    by  the   people   in    Ku'.vpt,  as    an    argument   to 
induce  their  forbearance  and  kindlin<  --.  K\.  xxii.  2i-.x\ 
I.e.  xix.  :;:;,:•;  I,  "the  stranger  that  dwell,  -tli  with  you  shall 
be  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you.  and  th"ii  shall,  love 
him  as  thyself,  for  ye  were  strangers,"  \e.:  Do.  \.  isio.ic 
There  are  special   injunction-  that  strangers  shall   have 
justice  dealt   out   to  them.   Do.  i   lii;xxiv.  I7,«c;  that    tliey 
shall  participate  \\ith  the  widow  and   the  tatherle—   in 
the  gleaning  of  the  corn,  of  the  olives,  and  of  the  grapes. 
Do.  xxiv   10- 21;  and    in  the    tithe   at    the  end   of   the  third 
vear.   De.  xiv.  2:>:  and   that   they  shall   be    entitled   to   the 
shelter  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  Xn.  xxxv.  i.i:  whil.'  they  also 
participate   in  the   general   protection  and    redress  pro- 
vided   bv  tlie    law  a-  regard-    injury  to  life    or  limb.  I.. 
xxiv.  22.      On   tin-  other  hand    the  law  demanded,  as  \\as 
natural,  from  those  sojourning   iu  I-ra.-l  an  observance 
of  its  chief  negative  requirement-      an   abstinence  from 
those    things   which   were    specially    prohibited    within 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel.      The   sojourner   "within 
the   gates"   of   city  or   village   was,    equally   with    the 
Israelite  born  in  the  land,  forbidden  to  do  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  Kx.  xx.  to;  to  eat   unleavened    bread  during   the 
passover.  Kx.  xii.  m;  to  marry  within  the  prohibited   de- 
grees,   or    commit    sins   of    uncleanness,    i.e.  xviii.  2r,:   to 
practise  idolatry,    Le  xx.  2;  to   blaspheme  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  Le.  xxiv.  ifi;  to   eat   blood,  or  to  partake  of  the 
Mesh  of  animals  that  had   died    of  themselves  or  been 
torn  in  pieces.  Le.  xvii.  in,  ic.      I'ut  while  toleration  and 
various  rights  and  benefits  were  extended  under  certain 
conditions  to  men  of  other  races  residing  within  the 
bounds  of  Israel,  thev  were  not  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  positive  duties  and  distinctive  privileges  of  the 
covenant-people,    unless   they   had    been   formally   ad- 
mitted into  the  bond  of  the  covenant  by  circumcision. 
That  ordinance   as   prescribed  to  Abraham  was  to   In- 
applicable not  only  to  those  born  in  his  house,  but  also 
to  those  not  belonging  to  his  seed  who  were  bought 
with  money,  that  is.  to  foreign  slaves  acquired  by  him 
and  forming  part  of  his  household,  Ge.  xvii.  12-,  and  the 
principle  laid   down  by  the   sons  of  Jacob  in   dealing 
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with  the  Shecheniites,  Go.  xxxiv.  1,1,  10,  however  deceitful 
and  unjustifiable  may  have  been  the  use  which  on  that 
occasion  they  made  of  it.  was  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  full  citizenship  in  Israel.      Accord- 
ingly, when  the  ordinance  of  the  passover  is  appointed, 
we   find   it   expressly  laid   down    that    "no   stranger" 
(that  is.  alien  as  such)  "shall  eat  thereof;"  "a  foreigner 
and   a  hired  servant  shall  not  eat  thereof,"  Ex.  xii.  43,  4.1; 
while  at  the  same  time  special   provision  is  made  for 
the  case  of  those  "  sojourners  "  who  may  wish  to  par- 
take of  it,    "And  when  a  stranger  shall   sojourn  with 
thee.  and  will  keep  the  passover  to  the  Lord,  let  all  his 
males  be  circumcised,  and  then  let   him  come  near  and 
keep  it:  and  he  shall  be  as  one  that  is  born  in  the  land; 
for  no  uncircumcised  person  shall  <_at  thereof,    Kx.  ,\ii.4>. 
The   blessings  of   the  covenant    were  thus  not   confined 
to    the    mere    natural    descendants    of    Abraham,    but 
i  .peiied  up  to  all  who  should  comply  \\  ith  its  distinctive 
requirement,    and,      separating     themselves    from     the 
nations,  should    be    joined    to  the    Lord's  people.1      \\e 
have  no  means  of    knowing  to  \\hat  extent  the  men  of 
alien  origin  resident  in  Israel  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  or.  in    other  word-,  became   proselyh  s  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term.     In  the  ease  of  purchased  heathen 
slaves   the   law   permitted    them,    as   incorporated   \\ith 
the  household  of  their  master,  to  lie  circumcised  and  to 
partake   of   the   passover.    Kx  \ii   n.  \\hile  the  otlspring 
of  such   slaves,  born   in   the   house,  were   subject  from 
the  tir-t  to  the  general  law  of  circumcision  and  thereby 
admitted  to  the  covenant.       It  is  natural  to  suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  non- Israelites,  \\hose  residence 
in   Israel  was    a  matter..!"   choice  and    not  of   necessity, 
would   be   dispos,  d.    \\hether   from    conviction   or  from 
interest,  to   conform    more   or  less   fully  to  the  religion 
,,f  the  people  among  whom  they  lived.      The  rabbinical 
writers  understand  the  word  {/trial,  as  u.-ed  in  the  law, 
to  refer  to  proselvtes.  and  apply,  in  explanation  of  the 
allusions    made    to    them,    tli-     later   distinctions   (to   be 
afterwards  noticed    between  proselytes  of  the  gate  and 
proselytes  of  righteousness.       Hut  there  is  no  historical 
warrant   for   taking   the  word    in    this   r.  stricted   sense. 
which   in. Iced    is  in  many  cases   incompatible  with  the 
context    in    which    it   occur-    (T    Judaci    interpretatione 
magi<  dogmatiea    .|uam   historica  de  eo   interpretantur, 
(pii  superstitiones  harharas  ivpudiavit.  Flivst, Concord  s.  v  ); 
and  the  artificial  di-tinctioiis  of  the  later  Judaism  can- 
not be  sh..\Ml   to  have  existed    ill  earlier  times.       \\  hat- 
ever  may  have   been    the   footing'   on  which    the  yerim 
generally  stood    towards  Judaism,  the  numerous  provi- 
sions   regarding    them  in  the   law  seem  to   indicate   the 
existence  of  a  class   considerable  in   numbers  and   im- 
portance:  and    accordingly  we  find   special   mention   of 
the  "strangers  that  were  conversant  among  them"  as 
present  with  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  when  Joshua 
read  all  the  words  of  the  law.  .Ins.  viii. n.v,  sec  also  Do.  xxxi. 
lo-ii'.      Among  the  aliens  whom  the  Scripture  narrative 
commemorates  as  associated  or  incorporated  with  Israel 
are  Rahab,  i<«.  vi.  2.1,  the  inhabitants  of  CJibeon  as  bond- 
men, "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  Jos.  ix., 
and  the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses'  father-in-law, 
Ju.  i.  n'.;  see  also  N'u.  x.  20.     In  the  time  of  David  we  find 
men  of  ( 'anaanite  extraction  in  positions  more  or  less 

1  An  exception  was  made  of  Edomites  and  Egyptians,  whose 
children  were  not  to  "enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  I.ord 
till  thu  third  generation "  (De.  xxiii.  7);  and  of  Ammonites  and 
Moabites,  whose  exclusion  "even  to  their  tenth  generation1'  was 
declared  perpetual  (De.  xxiii.  '.',}. 
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conspicuous,  such  as  Uriah  the  llittitc,  Araunah  or 
Oman  the  Jebusite,  Zclok  the  Ammonite  and  Ithmah 
the  Moabite  in  tin:  list  of  David's  warriors,  Jttai  the 
Gittite  "and  all  the  Gittites,  six  hundred  men  which 
came  after  David  from  Gath,'  as  well  as  probably  the 
Cluretliites  and  Pelethites  that  formed  David's  body- 
guard; but  we  have  no  definite  information  regarding 
tlieir  relations  to  the  Jewish  faith.  The  Nethinim 
or  temple-slaves,  likewise  of  foreign  origin,  "whom 
David  and  the;  princes  had  appointed  for  the  service  of 
tne  Levites.  K.s.  vin.  •_' i,  were  doubtless,  as  such,  bound 
to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  Jewish  law  (see  the 
respective  articles  for  fuller  details).  The  153,600 
strangers  whom  Solomon  numbered  were  employed  by 
him  in  the  task-work  of  his  preparations  for  building 
the.  temple — 70.000  as  bearers  of  burdens,  MI/IOO  as 
hewers  in  the  mountain,  and  :iiiou  as  overseers. 

It  is  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  that  we  first 
find  distinct  anticipation-  ,  Pf  comerts  coming  over  in 
large  numbers  from  the  nations  to  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah-anticipations  closely  connected  with  their  .Mes- 
sianic hopes.  The  allusions  to  such  proselytes  are  very 
numerous;  the  remarkable  passage  in  Is.  Ivi.  :',  -,s  is 
perhaps  the  fullest:  ''Also  the  sons  <,f  the  stranger. 
that  join  themselvo  to  the  Lord,  to  serve  him.  and  to 
love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  his  servants,  every- 
one that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it.  and 
taketh  hold  of  my  covenant,  even  them  will  1  bring  to 
my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house 


probably,  that  most  of  the  genuine  converts  from  among 
the  Greek-speaking  population  became  acquainted  with 
the  Jewish  faith.  Several  of  the  Alaccabaean  rulers, 
as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  compelled  the  adjoining- 
cities  or  peoples  whom  they  reduced  under  their  power 
to  submit  to  circumcision  on  pain  of  death  or  banish- 
ment; and  various  examples  of  such  forced  conversions 
occur  also  in  connection  with  the  closing  wars  of  the 
Jewish  history.  P.ut  the  same  object  which  the  Jewish 
rulers  thus  sought  to  secure  by  force  when  the  po\\,r 
was  in  their  hand,  was  prosecuted  not  less  zealously  by 
other  means  when  force  was  no  longer  available.  The 
Pharisees  especially  a). plied  themselves  to  the  work. 
and  left  no  means,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  untried 
to  secure  success.  They  "compassed  sea  and  land  to 
make  one  proselyte."  Mat.  xxiii.  IS.  Relieving  that  tin- 
end  justified  the  means,  they  had  little  scruple  in  resort- 
ing to  artifices  of  flattery  and  fraud:  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  converts  brought  ]>y  such  impure 
methods  to  an  outward  conformity  were  too  oft.  n  so 
hypocritical  and  reprobate,  as  to  he  "twofold  more 
children  of  hell"  than  the  Pharisees  themselves,  ji:u. 
xxiii.  i:,.  Large  numbers  of  proseh  ti  s  wire  thus  made; 
but  the  character  of  the  converts  in  many  cases  brought 
the  \i_ry  name  into  disrepute:  so  that  we  find  in  the 
labbinieal  writers  various  expressions  indicative  of  the 
strongest  distrust  and  contempt  for  them.  They  are 
"not  to  be  trusted  to  the  twenty-fourth  generation;" 
they  are  called  the  "  leprosy  of  Israel:"  they  are  said 


f  prayer;  their  burnt-offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  ,  to  keep  back  the  advent  of  the  .Messiah:  they  exercise 

be  accepted   upon  mine  altar,  for  mine  house  shall  be  the  most  pernicious  influence-:  they  are  liable  to  relapse 

called  an  h  ,use  of  prayer  for  all  people."      These  anti-  and  they  seduce  even  the  Israelites  to  tall  away, 
cipations  found  a  partial  fulfilment  as  early  as  the  time 
of   Xehemiah:    for  we   find    him  including  among  the 
persons  that  took   the   covenant    "all   those  that  had 

separated  themselves  from  the  people  of  the  lands  unto  ,  rent  character,  which  was  bringing  numerous  accessions 

The   statement  in  the  book  i  from  the    Gentile    world  to  Judaism  about    the    time 

ather,  that  "many  of  the  people  of  the  land  became  '  when  Christianity  appeared.    Many  of  the  more  thought- 
Jews  for  the  fear  of  the  Jews  fell  upon  them,"  ch.  viii.  17,  ful  Greeks  and  Romans,  dissatisfied  with  the  vanities  of 


ey 

liut.  while  proselytizing  was  thus  frequently  carried 
on  by  Pharisaic  zeal  from  mistaken  motives  and  with 
discreditable  results,  there  was  a  proselvtism  of  a  ditt'e- 


probably  relates  t 
ell'ect.      So  Ion 


a  temporary  rather  than  a  lastii 


heathenism  and  with  the  helplessness  of  philosophy,  had 

the  Jews  retained   tlieir  political     sou-lit  and  found    in   the  Jewish  synagogues  a  better 
•  :  and  maintained  their  national  isolation,     system  which  seemed  to  meet  their  wants-  and,  where- 

ever  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  all  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire  met  for  worship,  their  assemblies 
were  frequented  by  such  inquirinir.  sympathi/inu  (-en- 
tiles, many  of  whom  were  induced  to  conform  whollv 
to  the  Jewish  religion,  while  others  made  at  least  no 
secret  of  their  leanings  towards  it.  .It  is  these  that 
are  so  often  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Acts,  sometimes 
under  the  name  of  proselytes,  but  more  frequently  as 
'•  fearing"  or  "  worshipping"  God  (<po/3oi'fj.evoi  or  aefio- 
/j.fvoi  rov  Qidv),  or  as  "devout"  (ciVe/iets),  Ac.  x.2,  7;xiii. 
ir>, -2<;,  4:;,  ;->o;  xvi.  it;  xvii.  4,  17;  xviii.  7.  They  came  up  to 
Jerusalem  "  to  worship"-  at  the  great  feasts,  Jn.  xii.  ai;  Ac. 
ii.  10.  The  centurion  who  built  the  Jews  a  synagogue. 
Lu.  vii.  :>.  was  probably  such  a  proselyte,  as  was  also  Cor- 
nelius, the  centurion  of  the  Italian  band,  Ac.  x.  It  was 
from  their  ranks  that  probably  the  greater  number  of  the 
early  converts  to  Christianity  were  drawn.  Their  minds 
were  peculiarly  open  and  susceptible,  and  they  received 
gladly  that  higher  truth  for  which  Judaism  had  prepared 
the  way. 

Both  the  frequent  references  in  the  book  of  Acts 
to  their  presence  in  the  synagogues  and  the  statements 
of  contemporary  historians  show  the  number  of  prose- 
lytes to  the  Jewish  faith  to  have  been  at  this  period 
very  great.  Tacitus  speaks  of  "4000  freedmcn  tainted 


the  opportunities  for  making  individual  proselytes 
comparatively  few.  and  the  number  of  converts  was  in 
all  probability  small.  But  when  the  nation  came  to  be 
broken  up  and  its  members  dispersed  among  the  people 
of  other  lands,  or  when,  upon  its  partial  restoration,  it 
_  passed  tinder  the  dominion  of  one  heathen  power  after 
another  and  could  only  temporarily  shake  off  their 
yoke,  the  necessary  contact  with  foreigners  increased 
the  facilities  for  proselytism:  and.  when  the  external 
bond  of  political  unity  was  withdrawn  from  the  nation, 
the  common  religious  feeling  by  which  its  members 
were  still  linked  together  displayed  itself  with  deepened 
intensity  and  a  more  enthusiastic  zeal.  It  is  accord- 
ingly after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  more 
especially  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  that  we  find 
the  desire  to  make  proselytes  more  conspicuously  assert- 
ing itself,  and  the  references  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
class  becoming  more  numerous  and  explicit.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  begun  about 
•-N'  B.C.,  though  doubtless  designed  more  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  those  Jews  who  by  residence  abroad  had 
become  less  familiar  with  the  Hebrew,  must  obviously 
have  been  a  most  important  instrument  in  opening  up 
the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  records  of  the  Jews  to 
the  Hellenic  world;  and  it  was  through  this  medium, 
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with  Jewish  superstition  and  so  deported  to  Sardinia."  j  precluded  the  presentation  of  the  "  offering.'     The  ([lies 

Seneca  somewhat  rhetorically  speaks  of  the  Jewish  re-  ti<>n  whether  this  baptism  of  proselytes  was  in  use  among 

ligion  bcinu'  ''received  throughout  the  whole  earth,  so  :  the  Jews  hefore  the  Christian  era  was  the  subject  of  a 

that    tlie    conquered    gave    laws    to    the    conquerors."  (  long  and  vehement  controversy  during  the  seventeenth 

Josophus  tells  us  that   ''a  great  multitude  of  (ireeks"  ;  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  consequence  of  its  presumed 

were  proselytized  in  Antioch,  and  that  all  the  women  hearing  on  the  origin  of  the   baptism  of   John,  and  of 

in  Damascus  except  a  few  were  attached  to  the  Jewish  ( 'hristian  baptism.      .It  is  now  pretty  -'em-rally  ad  mill  eel 

worship.      In  what  proportion  these  proselytes  became  that  then-  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of 

such  from  pure  conviction,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer-  baptism    as    an    initiators'    rite    for    proselytes   to   the 

taining;  but.  allowing  that  outward  motives,    such  as  Jewish  faith  earlier  than  the   second  or  third   centnrv 

the  prospect  of  exemption   from  military  service,  and  of   the    Christian   era.      The   earliest  mention    of  it  in 

commercial  or  family  interests,  may  have  had  consider-  fact  occurs  in   the  I'abvlonian  llemara  about  ."JIHI  A.H. 
able  influence,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
majority   wen.-  sincerely   drawn   towards  Judaism,  and 
that  a  favourable  soil  was  thus  extensively  prepared  in 
providence  for  the  reception  ot  the  gospel. 

It  remains  only  that  we  subjoin  a  brief  notice  of  tlie 

rabbinical    distinctions,     which    have    been    frcimt  ntly  Jewish    baptism  could    In-    she'wn   to 

applied  to  explain   the   biblical   allusions   to   pn.se -!yte>.  anterior  to  the  baptism  of  John,  they  have'  so  little   in 

although  there  seems  reason  to  regard    them   as  teehni-  common  that  the  one  can  hardly  hi-  conceived    to    have 

cal    inventions   of    a    later   date.      The    rabbins    distin-  had  any  relation  of  dependence  on  the  other, 
-•uish  two  classes  of   proselytes      proselytes  of  the  -ate  .  i.-,,ii   notie .-  uf  the  lit.  i-atuiv  ..f  tin-  siil.jtvt  ,-,iv  yivi-n  in  tlie 

and  proselytes  of  ri-hteousness.     'I'lu-  "  prose-Ivies  of  the-  rl.elie.r.-iu-  article   l.v   1.,-yn-r.   in    Herat's    K,i<'.-<'l>,pn«li,\   wlioiv 

gate"  were  so  calle-.l  from  the  expression  "  the  stranger  ""   V:m""^  ''"' -"""•-  '""">•'•'>•''  "  ">>   i:  ;ux- han.lle.l  with  nn.d, 

U-annni;,  fainu.-s    ainl  iinlu'iiu-nt .  I  u     i     [• 

that    is    within    thv    gates,       Kx    \\    Le),    mil   ulst.-wln.-iv,    or, 

according  to  others,  because  they  were  only  allow,,!  td         PROVERBS.   BOOK   OF.      This  book   derives  its 

,-omc   as   far  a-   the   gate   of    the   porch  of    the  temple.  Hebrew  name,  us  usual  with    the   Jewish  writers,  fr.-m 

Thes--    were   (J.-ntiles.    who,    while    wijonrning    among  its   first   wor-1    (Minlt/i",    const,    plural   ef  x;^.    M<,*l,nl\. 

the  Jews,   enjoye.-el    protection    and    various    privileges  ''-  comme.n   title   among  the  ancient  Christian   fathers 

a  "din  led    liy  tlie-   law  to   "strangers."      Th'-v  were   not  was    //    Tram/* rus    ao<j>'i.a.     (Ku.sub.  II.  Ii.iv.ai>,    sometime  s 

circnmcise-d.  but    they    wen-    under   obligation    to   obey  interpreted  as  nil-  rirfn<>n.-i  <I-!.--</HII/.  or  as  the  sum  of  all 

what  are  called  the-  "seven  conunandments  of   Noah.'  virtues,  but    perhaps   i.ather   to   lie   understood   as  indi 

six  of  which,  ace-online  to  Mainionieles,    were-   u'iv'ii   to  eative  of  precepts  or  directieins  foi-  all  virtues, 
the  first  man.  vi/..   I.  the  prohibition  of  i.lolatrv:    'J.  the          The  original    me  anin-'   of    Mn.</xi/  or    I'ranr/*  would 

|iroliibit.ioii  of  blas](he-my:   :!.  tin    prohibition  ,,f   blood  seem  to  be-  '•  a  comparison  of  two  things  which  resemble 

shed;    4.    the   prohibition    of    otl'eiices    against    cha-titv:  one   another."    or   a   speech    in    which    such    things   are- 

."(.   the-    prohibition   of  robbe-rv:   <">.    tin-    requirement    of  compared  (Fuui-xt.,  (iesenius1)        llem-e   it    came  to  signify 

obedience  to  those  in  authority:  and  the-  7th  was  -ive -n  poetry  or  son-,   which  i.-  very  commonly  of  a  figurative 

LO  Noah,  \\7..   that  prohibitin-.  the  us.    of  tle-.-h  with  the  character,      'flu-  stroll-'   7-eseinblance  of   the  proverb  to 

lilooel.      The  proselytes  of  "  righteousness, "  or  ''of  th-  the   parable,    and    their    identity    in    many   res]  eels,    is 

covenant."  on    the   other   hand,    were    those-   who    we-iv  thus  se-en.  and  indeed  the- Se'ptua-ini  constantly  n  iiders 

formally   received     into   tin-    bond    of   the   covenant    by  .)/«/>•/«//    by    Truiia:-in\,)    as    well    as    by    Tro/xii/'i'a.      Such 

circumcision,  and  were    admitted  to  all  the   duties   and  comparisons  were  commonly  made  in  the  Fast  by  short 

privileges    of    the    chosen    people.       Accordin-'   to  the  ami  pithy  savings,  and   hence  the  proverb  is  very  often 

doctrine  of  the  rabbins,  three    eib.-ervances  \\  e-re-  nee.  s-  brief  ainl  concise.  alth"ii-;li  this  j,  ],v  ne>  nn  an-  essential 

s.-u-y  in  oi-,ler  to   tin-    adoption    of   such    pn.se] vte  s   into  to  its  composition.      Thus,   in    the    book  of  Job  we  find 


ing.      The  first  of  these  requirements  was,  as   we  have-  "parable"      applied    to    the-    entire    :ir-.mnent   of    Job 

seen,  based  on  the  law  as  to  the  admission  of  strangers  to  directed  against    the-    unjust  assertions  of   his  friends, 

the  passover,  i;.\.  xii  4s     The  bringing  of  an  offering  (cor-  HI  xxvi-:  t;  \\ix.  i;  and    he  himself  calls  thoir  arguments 

lulu,,  which  the  rabbins  based  on  Ex.  xxiv.  :"».  wa*  like--  against  him    "  ]iroverbs   of  ashes,"  e-)..  xiii   \-i   (for  so  it 

wise  essential,  for  no  native  Israelite  could  appear  before  lite-rally   is).       Ibn-    conciseness    inters    not    into   the 

the  Lord  without  an  offering.      Put  the  baptism  of  the  idea  of  the  term,  for  the  bo,.k   of  Job  is  diffuse  in  its 

proselyte  was.  in  the  teaching  of  the  rabbinical  writers,  character.      Poetry  of  the   grandest  kind   is  character- 

a  not  less  important  part  of  his  initiation  than  circnm-  istic  of  it.  but  it  is  chiefly  from  the-  import  of  Mitxhal, 

cision;  and  they  -five  minute  directions  as  to  the  mode  as  involving  the-   idea  e.f  comparison,   that  it  appears 

of  its  administration,  appealing  as  the   scriptural  war-  to  have  been  applied   to   the  reasoning  of  Job  and  his 

rant  for  its   use  to  the  passage  in  Ex.  xix.  Id.    "Ami  friends,  who  tried   to  silence  him   by  bringing  his  case 

the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  the  people,  and  sane-  into   comparison  with   (lod's   dealings,    in    what    they 

tify  them  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their  took   to  be   parallel   cases.      And    it   is   with   reference 

clothes.        This  passage  has  obviously  no  reference  to  to   the   use  of   similar   comparisons,    from    one   sphere 

baptism  in  the  sense   in  which   that   rite   was  employed  of  life   to   another,  or  from   nature   to  the    concerns  of 

in  the  later  Judaism,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  moral  and  spiritual  life,  that  the  word   Mnxlml  occurs 

the  later  rite  hail  its  origin  in  the  lustrations  attached  j  in  the  earlier  writings   of   Scripture.    Nu.  xxiii.  •-,  xxiv. :;; 

to  circumcision  or  preparatory  to  sacrifice,  and  that  it  \  lie.  \xviii.  :!7;  i  s:1.  x.  \~>.     The  term  is  sometimes  translated 

came  only  to  acquire  the  distinctive  character  of  a  proper  j  /mrali/f  in  the   English   Bible,  and  sometimes  i>rorcrl>. 

initiatory  act  after  the  abolition  of   the  temple  service  :  according  as  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lengthened  story  or 
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f   the  I  while  as  a  treasure-house  of  pithy,  pregnant,   pointed 


e  leading  circumstances  of 


which  are   meant  to  apply  to   those  of   the  particular 
case  in  question,  or  a   pithy 
to  have  the  same  application. 


is  quoted,  meant 
In  conformity  with  this 


leading  idea  of  the  Mashal  we  shall  lind  the  proverbs 
of  Solomon  in  the  book  before  us.  The  genius  of  the 
man  led  him  to  the  short  pointed  .saying  which  we 
usually  understand  by  a  proverb,  rather  than  to  the 
figurative  story  which  we  designate  the  parable.  Put 
throughout  his  writing  there  seems  the  idea  of  com- 
parison, and  in  such  comparison  lies  the  essence  of  his 


proverb.      He    did     not     intend    to    compose    a    pithy 


than  they  are,  they  would   not  embrace  one  tenth  part 
of  them.      He  meant  to  draw  out  a  number  of  short 


sayings,  easily  remembered,  and  capable  of  adaptatii 

to  the  diversified  circumstances  of  daily  life  in  every 
age  and  country,  they  are  of  incalculable  value. 

Division  of  P/-<in  ,•/,.•<.  The  book  of  Proverbs,  as  we 
now  have  it,  was  confessedly  not  all  written  by  Solomon, 
or  in  his  time;  and  several  divisions  have  been  made  of 
its  materials  by  different  writers.  A  fourfold  division 
of  the  book,  with  a  subdivision  of  the  first  part,  appears 
to  us  tiie  most  natural  distribution.  The  first  and 
main  division,  constituting  a  whole  and  perfect  work 
within  itself,  extends  from  eh.  i.  to  the  end  of  eh.  xxiv.: 
tin  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  are  mere  appendices 
to  this  main  part.  The  second,  embracing  ch.xxv.-xxix., 
is  professedly  a  selection  of  Solomon's  proverbs  made  in 
the  time  of  king  Hezekiah.  and  thought  worthy  of 
being  added  to  the  original  collection,  Ch.  xxx.  con- 
stitutes the  third  division,  and  is  ascribed  to  Agur  the 
son  of  .lakeh.  The  fourth  division  consists  of  eh.  xxxi., 
and  contains  the  words  of  king  Lemuel. 

1.    First    ilirixiot). — The  first  and    great  division  of 


pointed  sayings,  pregnant  with  meaning,  adapted  to  a  ,  Proverbs  embraces  ch.  i.-xxiv.  This  naturally  subdi- 
multitude  of  similar  circumstances,  in  which  implied  j  vides  itself  into  three  parts.  The  first,  ch.  i.-ix.,  is  in- 
comparative  element  stood  its  proverbial  character,  as  trodnetory,  intended  to  prepare  the  reader  for  w  hat  fol- 
in  its  just  application,  or  the  reverse,  consisted  the  lows:  the  second  comprises  the  collection  of  Solomon's 
wisdom  of  those  who  used  it  aright,  and  the  folly  of  proverbs  properly  so  called,  and  includes  from  ch.  x. 
those  who  neglected  or  abused  it,  l'r.  i.  <;•  xxvi.  7.  Tor  :  to  xxii.  KJ:  the  third  part  forms  a  conclusion  to  these 
instance,  the  proverb  "  the  slothful  man  roasteth  not  !  proverbs,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  impress  their 
that  which  he  took  in  hunting,"  di.  xii.  27,  is  rarely  value  and  importance  upon  the  mind,  ch.  xxii.  17- xxiv. 
exemplified  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  as  so  exemplified  'Whether  these  subdivisions  were  all  from  the  same  hand. 
would  not  be  a  proverb  at  all;  it  was  meant  to  apply  |  viz.  from  Solomon's,  as  some  think,  or  whether  the 
to  an  infinity  of  like  circumstances,  in  which  great  toil  introduction  and  conclusion  were  written  by  an  author 
while  the  period  of  excitement  lasted  comes  to  nothing  ,  or  authors  different  from  the  king  of  Israel,  as  is  very 
for  want  of  subsequent  diligence  in  securing  its  fruits.  '  commonly  supposed,  will  be  considered  when  we  come 
From  these  instances  we  think  it  clear  that  the  idea  of  to  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  book.  Put  on 
adaptation  or  comparison  to  similar,  but  not  identical,  j  either  supposition  this  part  appears  to  constitute  a 
circumstances  is  the  true  characteristic  of  the  Mashal,  j  work  meant  to  be  whole  and  complete  within  itself. 


whether  it  be  a  short  sententious  saying,  or  a  more  ex- 
panded narrative,  or  some  grand  figurative  utterance 
of  the  prophet  when  rapt  in  vision,  and  seeing  to  pass 


On  the  first  supposition  Solomon  himself  introduced  his 
body  of  maxims  or  proverbs  with  preparatory  reflec- 
tions, and  took  farewell  of  them  in  a  conclusion;  on  the 


before  his  eyes  emblematic   representations  of  coining  \  second,  this   office   was   performed   by  some  other  and 
events.      It  is  also  because  the  proverb  or  Mashal  re-  later  hand.      We  will  now  briefly  glance  at  these  sub- 
quired  discernment  to  avoid  an  improper  application,  divisions, 
and  to  direct  it  to  the  various  and  just  applications  of  ] .  Ititrotl m'tin,,.      It  is  evident,  from  the  most  cursorv 


which  it  was  capable,  that  it  demanded  wisdom  in  those 
who  would  understand  it.  and  is  called  in  ch.  i.  (] 


examination  of  this  portion,  that  it  neither  is  a  collec- 
tion of  proverbs,  nor  was  intended  to  be  such.      ]  t  opens 


dark  saying"  (chidaK).  It  seems  quite  evident  that  |  with  a  declaration  of  the  uses,  not  of  proverbs  in  gene- 
the  several  terms  used  in  ch.  i.  fi  are  not  any  kinds  |  ral,  but  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon;  these,  namely, 
of  speech  different  from  the  Mashal,  but  identical  ,  which  were  to  follow,  and  which  are  contained  in  ch. 
with  and  explanatory  of  it.  From  its  very  nature  the  [  x.-xxiv.,  ch.i.i-a  By  whomsoever  written,  the  proverbs 
Mashal  required  an  "  interpretation,"  and  was  conse-  of  Solomon  referred  to  were  well  and  thoroughly  known, 


quently  "a  hard  saying,"  partaking  of  the  character  of 
the  enigma  or  riddle,  by  which  latter  word  it  is  fre- 


and  it  is  to  his  collection  of  proverbs,  and  not  to  any 
other,  that  the  introduction  is  peculiarly  suited.   So  com- 


quently  rendered   in   the    Authorized    Version.      The     pletely,  indeed,  does  the  writer  of  this  introduction  enter 

speech  of  the  disciples  to  the  Lord.  Jn  xvi.  20,  shows  |  into  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  proverbs  themselves,  for 
that  the  obscurity  of  a  saying  whose  application  was  j  the  study  of  which  he  is  preparing  his  reader,  thnt  even 
doubtful  was  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  pro-  writers  who  deny  the  introduction  to  be  from  the  pen 


verb;  while  in  no  less  than  four  of  the  few  passages  in 
which  chiduh  (a  dark  saying)  occurs  it  is  plainly  identi- 
fied with  the  Mashal,  Ps.  xlix.  :>;  Ixxviu.  2;  Eze.  xvii.  2;  Hub.  ii.  (i. 

The  proverb  or  parable  formed  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic features  of  eastern  literature;  and  of  all  col- 
lections of  proverbs,  in  whatever  tongue  uttered,  or  to 
whatever  nation  belonging,  none  can  stand  comparison 
with  those  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  Solomon.  In  the  depths 
of  their  religious  and  moral  tone  they  stand  alone : 


of  Solomon  freely  confess  that  in  style,  expression,  and 
sentiment  there  is  a  strong  and  marked  correspondence 

''Davidson's  Introrl.  to  Old  Test.  ii.  330).     With  Solomon's  pro- 

verbs  before  him,  and  thoroughly  alive  to  their  mean- 
ing and  importance,  the  writer  of  the  introduction 
directs  all  his  admonitions  with  a  special  respect  to 
them.  Hence,  even  admitting  him  to  be  different 
from  Solomon,  it  was  natural  that  his  style  should  bo 
moulded  by  that  of  the  proverbs,  as  in  numerous  in- 
stances the  very  same  expressions  are  made  use  of,  and 
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the  sentiment  in  both  is  identical.  The  great  object 
evidently  is  the  inculcation  of  those  dispositions  of 
mind  and  those  habits  which  tend  to  prepare  one  for 
embracing  the  proverbs  themselves,  and  reducing  them 
to  practice.  He  especially  aims  at  influencing  in  this 
manner  the  young  and  inexperienced,  in  relation  to 
whom  he  assumes  the  authoritative  position  of  a  father, 
who  addresses  his  son  as  just  going  to  enter  upon  the 
great  field  of  human  experience,  with  all  its  tempta- 
tions, and  toils,  and  dangers,  its  delusive  hopes,  its 
groundless  fears,  and  substantial  blessings,  eh.  iii.  .';  vi.  :i. 
Throughout  it  is  the  young  who  are  addressed. 

As  regards  the  frame  or  disposition  of  mind  pressed 
upon  the  young  in  this  portion,  the  primary  place  is 
given  to  the  devout  recognition  and  fear  of  God:  and 
this  not  merelv  t<>  the  effect  of  slimming  the  courses 
which  were  fitted  to  provoke  his  displeasure,  but  also 
to  the  exercising  of  implicit  confidence  in  his  word,  and 
reliance  on  his  fatherly  goodness,  cli.  i.  7:  iii  :..  \c.  So  that 
a  spirit  of  faith  and  piety  toward  God  In  re.  as  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures  generally,  forms  the  ground- element  of 
all  true  wisdom  and  prosperity.  And  next  to  this,  the 
honour  due  to  parents  is  inculcated,  and  a  dili-ent  ob- 
servance of  those  prudential  maxims  which  it  is  the 
part  of  experienced  and  thoughtful  age  to  enforce: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  earnest  exhortations  are  -iveii 
to  avoid  evil  companions,  and  especially  the  enticements 
of  profligate  women,  ch.  i.  in;  ii.  l-j-.':  iv.  ,u\  As  opposed  to 
these  false  and  deceitful  guides,  \\isdoin  in  the  tru>- 
sense  is  extolled  and  recommended.  In  studied  coiitra>t 
with  the  strange  woman,  this  wisdom  is  personified  as 
a  woman,  calling  youth  to  her  upright  and  piaci-fid 
ways,  <;h.  viii.  i\.  And  la-re  is  the  noblest  description  of 
wisdom  which  lias  ever  been  uttered,  first  in  respect  to 
the  advantages  it  yields  to  tho-e  \\l,o  follow  it.  and 
then  to  its  actings  or  manifestations  as  an  eternal  and 
inalienable  attribute  of  God.  In  this  latter  respect 
wisdom  is  so  set  forth  a.-  to  find  its  exact  embodiment 
or  hypostasis  in  God'*  eternal  Son.  and  to  lead  the 
reflecting  mind  to  the  idea  that,  while  the  I,  :•>_>  .s  ,  ,]•  \\  ,,,-,  j 
of  God  was  not  in  the  consciou-  mind  of  the  writer  of 
this  introduction  to  I'roverbs  ( Dorner,  Person  of  Christ, 
Intn.id.),  as  he  was  in  the  mind  of  John  when  he  .-poke 
of  him  as  "in  the  beginning  with  God,"  or  in  that  of  I 'aid 
when  he  described  him  as  "  the  power  and  the  wisdom 
of  God."  yet  he  was  here  in  the  mind  of  that  inspiring 
Spirit  who  ever  had  Christ  in  view  as  the  end  of  all 
preparatory  revelations,  and  who  litre  guided  the 
searcher  after  wisdom  to  such  an  idea  of  its  divine  ex- 
cellence and  wonderful  working,  as  could  find  its  reali- 
zation only  in  the  personal  Word. 

2.  Tin  Pronrhx  tin, n»t-lct*  <>f  tin  ji,:<t  division. 
This  portion,  which  embraces  ch.  x.-xxii.  Iii.  is  headed 
by  the  title  of  ''The  J'roverbs  of  Solomon."  Here  we 
have  no  more  pleading,  warning,  or  encouragement, 
but  only  short  emphatic  sentences,  each  having  little 
or  no  connection  with  what  went  before  or  was  to 
follow,  but  complete  in  itself.  These  are  avowedly 
Solomon's  own  proverbs,  a  selection  from  the  marvel- 
lous three  thousand.  1  Ki.  iv.  :t>,  which  the  wisdom  given 
him  of  God  enabled  him  to  utter.  Into  the  meaning 
of  these  proverbs  it  is  not  our  province  to  enter.  But  as 
to  form,  each  verse  is  composed  of  two  parallel  clauses, 
the  sentiment  in  the  second  usually  forming  an  anti- 
thesis to  that  contained  in  the  first,  and  so  mutuallv 
throwing  light  the  one  upon  the  other.  In  a  variety 
of  instances,  however,  there  is  no  such  contrast;  the 


parallelism  is  synthetic,  not  antithetic;  that  is,  the 
second  clause,  with  some  variation,  repeats  the  first 
— a  form  which  prevails  more  in  the  later  than  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  division,  ch.  \\.  -2;,-,  xvi  w,  -jj,  ?,->•,  xvii.  4, 
ir,  L'I,  2.x  xviii.  (i;  xix.  s,  :i,  a).  In  this  case  also  each  is  explana- 
tory of  the  other.  In  these  proverbs  we  frequently 
rind  the  same  expression  repeated  with  a  difference  of 
application.  The  corresponding  clauses  of  different 
verses  are  occasionally  identical,  while  they  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  other  clauses,  ch  x.  ir>-x\iii.  lux.  r.-n, 
—  in.  The  same  idea  is  often  brought  forward  in  a 
variety  of  aspects,  ch.  xiii.  24;  xix  is;  xxii.  i;..  M'hile  there 
is  thus  a  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  expressions, 
and  the  same  ideas,  then-  is  no  such  thing  as  mere  re- 
petition or  tautology  in  the  Proverbs.  A  difference  of 
application  brings  out  the  same  truth  in  a  fresh  light, 
and  relieves  it  of  the  charge  of  .sameness.  Thus,  the 
first  clauses  of  eh.  xv.  S  and  xxi.  27  are  identical,  but 
by  varying  the  second  clauses  we  have  different  aspects 
ot  the  first  brought  into  view.  The  former  passage 
presents  us  with  the  striking  contrast  between  <  r<  /•//  reli- 
gions act  of  the  wicked  aial  the  upright,  the  one  being 
an  abomination,  the  other  a  delight  :  the  latter  places 
in  contrast  different  acts  of  the  wicked  man  as  rising 
above  one  another  in  aggravation  the  sacrifice  of  such 
a  man  to  the  Lord  b> -ing  at  all  times  an  abomination, 
but  how  much  more  \\hen  he  offers  it  with  some  delibe- 
rate purpose  of  evil,  as  \\hen  seeking  to  cover  some 
di.ilot  darkness  with  the  fair  mantle  of  religion!  It  is 
unjust  then  to  single  out  merelv  a  part  of  a  verse,  as 
is  soim  times  done,  to  establish;*  charge  of  repetition. 
The  entire  verse  ou^ht  to  be  taken:  and  we  confidently 
assert  that,  with  one  exception,  ch.  xiv.  lli;  xvi.  2.1,  there 
cannot,  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  book,  which  bears 
tip  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Solomon,  such  an 
identity  between  any  of  the  verses  as  renders  one  the 
men-  repetition  of  another.  The  same  truth,  indeed, 
again  and  again  recurs,  but  under  fresh  lights  and  with 
di\  erse  applications. 

As  might  justly  be  expected  from  the  natmv  of  the 
work  contemplated,  the  proverbs  before  us  almost 
exclusivi-ly  bear  reference  to  the  affairs  of  this  life; 
and  \\hile  a  future  existence  is  not  formally  brought 
to  view,  yet  the  consciousness  of  such  an  existence 
runs  throughout,  and  forms  the  basis  on  \\  Inch  manv  of 
the  strongest,  most  decisive,  and  oft-repeated  declara- 
tions arc  made.  For  example,  ch.  xi.  7  has  no  mean- 
ing except  on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  believed 
in  a  future  life,  where,  if  not  here,  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation of  good  men  should  be  reali/.ed.  If  dentil  were, 
in  his  judgment,  annihilation,  it  would  be  equally  the 
overthrow  of  the  expectation  of  the  righteous  as  of  the 
wicked.  See  also,  as  affording  similar  indication,  ch.  xiv. 
.'52:  xxiii.  17.  1*. 

A  comparison  of  these  proverbs  with  the  collection 
made  by  He/ekiah's  men  in  ch.  xxv.-xxix.  leads  us  to 
the  idea  that  the  writer,  in  many  instances  at  least,  re- 
corded his  proverbs  in  a  more  rough  and  unfashioned 
form  at  first,  and  then  by  care  and  stndv  brought  them 
into  a  more  finished  shape,  and  gave  fresh  power  to 
their  expression.  Some  notice  will  be  taken  of  this 
point  when  we  come  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
later  collection  of  proverbs.  At  ch.  xxii.  17  there  is 
evidently  a  breaking  off  from  what  are  strictly  and 
properly  the  prorerb*.  From  this  to  the  end  of  ch.  xxiv. 
is  Davidson's  third  division  of  the  book  (introil.  t«p  Old 
Test,  yi-l),  \\  e  now  no  longer  find  the  self-contained 
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verse,  having  \\  itliiu  it  :\  t'ull  meaning',  \\  ith  little  if  any 
reference  to  the  preceding:  IT  followim:  verses.  On  the 
contrary,  \\e  now  Hud  the  writer,  as  in  the  introduc- 
tion, reasoning  and  exhorting,  and  this  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  urging  tile  reception  of  the  proverbs  already 
recorded,  oil.  xxii.  i:--<).  From  the  opening  verses  of  this 
part  We.  learn  to  regard  it  as  the  summin.L;  up  and  con- 
elusion  of  the  work.  The  style  is  still  the  same,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  \vith  the  diffeivii'v  of  subject:  the  pre- 
vi  His  part  containing  the  proverbs,  and  this  urging  their 
reception.  The  writer  still  occasionally  drops  a  proverb 
bv  the  way.  but  his  object  is  plainly  not  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  proverbs,  but  to  impress  the  collection  already 
made  upon  the  mind.  \Vc  tind  an  idea  pursued  through 
a  series  of  verses,  and  habits  of  mind  recommended  by 
sustained  reasoning.  In  this  view  \\e  tind  a  very  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  this  conclusion  of  the  Proverbs 
and  the  introduction  to  them  in  eh.  i.  i\.  \Visdoin  is 
a:.fain  commended,  and  the  same  warnings  arc  again 
\irvvd  airainst  those  temper*  and  habits  which  would 
divert  the  mind  from  its  attainment.  The  dangers 
arising  from  nnchnstity,  the  respect  due  to  parental 
authority,  the  advantages  of  sobriety,  the  injurious 
efi'ects  of  envying  the  prosperity  of  wicked  men.  the 
fatal  consequences  of  slothfulness  these  are  again,  but 
generally  much  more  briefly,  brought  forward  for  the 
same  object  as  they  had  been  presented  to  the  mind  in 
the  introductory  portion.  The  marked  difference  of 
this  division  of  1'roverbs  from  that  which  preceded  it, 
in  the  irregularity  of  its  verses,  and  the  frequent  ab- 
sence of  all  parallelism,  is  thus  amplv  accounted  for 
by  its  ditl'erence  of  purpose.  No  longer  a  collection  of 
proverbs,  each  contained  in  a  single  verse,  each  com- 
posed of  two  members  which  served  mutually  to  throw 
light  upon  each  other,  it  adopts  the  form  which  is 
suited  to  a  concluding  section — the  writer  again,  as 
in  the  commencing  portion,  addressing  the  reader  as 
his  son,  and  manifestly  bearing  respect  to  the  precepts 
of  wi-dom  that  had  gone  before. 

II.  Sifuitil  divison.  —  I'nder  this  division  are  com- 
prised eh.  xxv.-xxix.  We  cannot  perhaps  be  quite  cer- 
tain by  whom  the  superscription  of  ch.  xxv.  1  was 
written,  whether  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  there  men- 
tioned, or  by  some  editor  who  at  a  still  later  period  re- 
vised the  book,  and  perhaps  added  ch.  xxx.  and  xxxi., 
thus  bringing  it  into  its  present  shape.  The  proba- 
bility seems  to  us  to  be  that  it  was  "the  men  of  Heze- 
kiah" who,  in  copying  out  the  Proverbs,  added  this  ex- 
planatory superscription.  As  it  was  needed  to  distin- 
guish this  portion  from  the  preceding  one.  there  seem* 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  added  at  the  time 
the  collection  was  made,  l.'.y  whomsoever  written,  it 
refers  the  proverbs  that  follow  not  onlv  to  the  time  of 
.Solomon,  but  to  Solomon  himself  as  their  author,  and 
only  attributes  to  the  men  of  He/.ekiah  the  part  of 
copying  out  what  had  already  existed  iu  a  written  form. 
That  this  is  the  proper  force  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  in  our  version  "copied  out"  (in  the  Septua- 
gint  "  f^typa\l/dvro,"  and  in  the  Vulgate  "transtule- 
runt,  "i,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  and  it  must  be  quite 
arbitrary  to  impose  on  it  any  other  sense.  We  may,  if 
we  so  choose,  suppose  that  the  men  of  Hezekiah  made 
a  collection  of  unwritten  proverbs  current  amony  the 
p.-oplc.  and  by  them  supposed,  truly  or  not,  to  have 
come  down  from  Solomon;  but  the  men  of  Hezekiah, 
or  whoever  wrote  the  superscription  of  ch.  xxv.  1.  de- 
clare those  they  put  forth  to  have  been  copied  from 


written  records.  And  assuming  this  to  be  the  correct 
view,  the  dili'erence  between  these  proverbs  and  those 
which  went  before  is,  that  whereas  in  Solomon's  time 
the  latter  were  arranged  as  we  have  them,  the  former 
were  in  He/.ekiah's  time  selected  from  more  ancient 
written  records  and  added  to  the  existing  collection. 
Jl  inves  us  the  idea,  which  is  itself  an  extremely  pro- 
bable one.  that  voluminous  ivcords  were  made  in  Solo- 
mon's time  i  f  tin-  wise  king'.-  sayings,  either  by  himself 
or  by  scribes.  This  idea  derives  considerable  confirma- 
tion from  the  notice  in  1  Ki.  iv.  :',ti-:',-l.  where  we  are 
told  of  the  accurate  account  taken  of  his  compositions 
and  sayings,  and  even  of  the  precise  number  of  his 
proverbs  and  songs.  \Ve  are  led  to  suppose,  then, 
that  in  Solomons  time  a  selection,  ch  x.-xxii.  in,  was 
made  by  himself,  or  under  his  immediate  supervision, 
while  in  Hezekiah's  time  a  further  selection  was  made, 
and  an  exact  transcript  taken.  A  comparison  of  the 
proverbs  in  these  two  collections  lends  strong  confirma- 
tion to  this  view.  In  selecting  or  arranging  a  collec- 
tion in  Solomon's  time,  and  under  his  inspection,  the 
choici  would  naturally  fall  upon  (he  most  perfect,  and 
as  alterations  might  be  freely  made  by  their  actual 
author,  these  would  tend  to  bring  them  into  a  still 
more  finished  form.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  more 
ancient  collection  a  certain  tastefulness  and  polish, 
which  the  others  do  not  possess.  Jn  the  former  each 
verse  contains  its  own  perfect  sense,  and  this  usually 
comprised  in  a  certain  number  of  words,  varying  from 
seven  to  nine,  beyond  which  they  very  rarely  extend. 
In  the  latter,  while  the  sense  is  generally  contained  in 
one  verse,  it  not  unfrequently  runs  through  two  or  mo)-, 
verse*.  .Example*  from  these  miijit  easily  be  pr<  duced 
as  concise  and  perfect  in  form  as  the  others.  e.«.  ch. 
xxv.  '.',:;,!!;  but  very  commonly  the  sense  is  brought  out 
in  a  much  more  diffuse  manner,  i.g.  ch.  xxv.  <;,-,  si, in,  21,  ^j; 
x\vi.  is-'jo;  xxvii.  15, 10. 2.'!-2".  In  the  individual  verses,  also, 
!  we  find  occasionally  a  far  greater  number  of  words 
than  are  ever  admitted  into  those  of  the  older  collec- 
tion, c.c.  ch.  xxv.  r,  2";  and  the  parallelism,  which  never 
fails  in  the  verses  of  the  earlier,  is  often  wanting  in  those 
of  the  later  division.  ch.  \.\v.  -,  21,  L'_'.  xxvi.  l";  xxvii.  i.  This 
air rees  with  the  idea  which  we  think  warranted  by  a 
comparison  of  ch.  xxv.  1  with  ]  Ki.  iv.  '.',-2.  o3.  that  the 
proverbs  in  this  collection  are  probably  much  as  they 
fell  from  Solomons  lips,  and  were  first  committed  to 
writing  by  himself  or  others  under  him;  and  that  while 
the  former  collection  received  his  own  final  corrections, 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  simply  copied  from  the  text  before 
them,  but  did  not  venture  upon  any  alteration  in  the 
form.  As  to  the  substance,  however,  thev  quite  ac- 
cord with  our  view  of  the  distinction  between  eh. 
i.-i\.  as  an  introduction,  and  ch.  xxii.  !(!— xxiv.  as  a  eon 
elusion,  to  eh.  x.-xxii.  1<!  as  the  collection  of  proverbs 
properly  so  called.  This  later  collection  also  1  tears  the 
distinctive  name  of  Proverbs,  and  the  sentences  imme- 
diately assume  the  peculiar  character  of  those  in  ch. 
x.-xxii.  lij.  and  drop  the  sustained  exhortation  and 
reasoning  which  run  through  what  we  have  called  the 
introduction  and  conclusion  to  the  Proverbs:  thus 
evincing  that  in  the  view  of  those  who  lived  at  this 
period  neither  ch.  i.-ix.  nor  ch.  xxii.  li!-xxiv.  were,' 
regarded  as  actually  proverbs,  though  they  were  useful 
to  the  understanding  of  them,  and  partook  in  some  de- 
cree of  their  character.  Beyond  the  few  words  in  the 
superscription  there  is  no  introduction  to  this  division 
of  Proverbs,  nor  is  there  any  conclusion.  It  is  pro- 
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fessedly.  and  to  all  appearance  simply,  a  copy  from  pre- 
viously existing  records,  probably  set  down  in  the  very 
order  in  which  they  stood  in  the  original  documents. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  collection  without  per- 


relative  to  the  date,  and  leaves   the   parties   indicated 
by  these  names  shrouded  in  mystery.     Such  is  the  tra- 
ditional Jewish  belief,  embodied  in  Scripture  itself. 
Modern  criticism,   however,    subjecting  the.   several 


o- in  many  of  its  proverbs  a  strong  resemblance  to  portions,  phrases,  and  words  of  this  book  to  minute 
om  •  in  the  earlier  division  (ruvidson,  iuux»l.  ;i  .;:':).  (.'h.  !  and  searching  analysis,  has,  tirst  in  Germany,  and  now 
\>:v.  'J4  is  a  repetition  of  eh.  xxi.  l»,  with  the  mere  also  in  tliis  country,  frequently  come  to  a  very  different 

conclusion.      While  it  has  by  no  means  universally  led 
critics  to  the  abandonment  of  the  more  ancknt  view 
— llahn,    Keil.   and    others,   e\\n   amon^1  the  <  u MI, an 


cisely  in  sentiment  with  eh.  xxii.  ]'.}.  and  nearly  in  words. 
and  gives  the  idea  of   having  b'-on  the  original  rougher 


wording  polished    into  the   proverli  as  it  appears  in  ch.  '  writers,  still  maintaining  it — and  while  those  \\h"  have 

xxii.  l:i;  cli.  xxvi.  1  ~>  is  identieal  in  its  tirst  clau-e  with  abandoned  it  differ  widily  among  themselves,  still  both 

xix.  L'  t,  and  oiilv  dilt'-Ts   in  expression  from   it  in  its  the  number  and  the  undoubted  scholarship  of  tho.se  who 

second  clause,  and  gives  the  same  idea:   eh.  xxvi.  'I'l  is  dissent  from  it.  as  also  the  inherent  \vi  i^ht  of  many  at 
a  verbal  repetition  of  <  h.  xviii.  s  :  eh.  xxvii.  lo  is  a  re-  |  least  of  the  grounds  of  this  oppo-iti"ii.  r<  411  ire  that  their 

petition  of  eh.   xx.  ]'•>.  with  »nly  the  difference  i.f  one  views    should    K,     distinctly    laid    IK  fere    our    riaders. 

word,  which  does  not  alter  the  >(.nse:  ch.  xxix.  2'2  looks  According   to    them   the    book    of    1'rovcrbs   should   be 

as  if  it  were  th 'iginal  form  of  ch.  xv.  If*.       \Veocca-  lirokeii   up  into  several   portions,   written   by  ditteivnt 

sionallv,  but  rarelv,  find  the  antithesis  of  tin- i  arlii  r  pro-  authors,  and   at  ditt'cn-nt    times,  and   tinalh  reduced  to 

verb,  ch.  xxv.  2;  xxvii.  i;,  7, 12.      In  general  there  is  no  oppo  its    pivst  nt    form    at   some    p<  riod    subsequent    to    the 

sitioii  1» -tweeii  the  in'  mlK-rs  of  each  versi  .  a  IP!  tin-  tir>l  return  from  the  captivity.     Tin   propel  i  ion  of  Solomon's 
is  frequently  an  ill  i  -tr  .ition  "f  th'1  -cc-'iid.  i-h.  xxv  :<,ii,l:;;  i  contribution   to  the  hook   is    \>\  these  \\riters  \x-ry  dif- 

L-h  xxvi  •-'.  ferently  estimated  :   some  attributing  to  him   the  dm  f 

III.  Tit  i i-d  '///•''-/•;(.      This  comprise-  merely  a  -injlc  share  in  the  proverbs   contained   inch.  \.    xxii.  }<].  and 

chapter,  ch  x\\.      Its  contents  are  not  designated  ''pro-  also    a    considciahlc    part    in   tln.se    of   ch.    xxv.-xxix.: 

verbs,"  as  those  of   th'1   previous  divisions  were.      Tiny  while    other-    reduce    hi>    pait    \\ithin    Lire.itly    <mal!er 

are  called  "  The  words  of    Agur,"  and   are   ai-  •   in   th-  dimensions.      And   of    th"-i-    a-ciilnd    to    Solomon    the 

Aut.horiy.'-il    N'ersion    -tvied    a    "  propln-ev."    but  whieli  source  is  tlifferently  siiven.      Some  arc   thought  to  have 

should  rathe!1  ha\  <•  \><.-v\i  /it<nlr/i,  as  !  he  uri'_rinal  is  m>i  .••-•'  Kroii  copinl  fp'in  written    documents,  others    from   ti  a 

ix-rAnei;!.      Some  would  prefer  rendering '' the  man  of  ditions  of   the   wise   kiinr^   >aviii'_;'<    current   among  the 

Mas-a."      According  to  (leseiiius  it  is  an  "or.icle."  ajul  pioplo.       Tims   ch.    i.-ix.    i>   vo-y   eommonly   supp"-  d 

for  our  translation  at  ver.  1,  ''the  man  snake,'   lie  would  bv  the  school  referred  to   not  to  have  been  \\ritti  nb\ 

! 

put ''the  oracle  of  the  man."     This  chapter  was  doubt     [Solomon.      I'.ut   those    \\ho    a-ree   in    this    point   diiler 

less  add. •,!  to  the  I k  of  rn.\  .-rl  -  from  its  drinu' tlmuudit      widely   fnnu  one  another.       While   Kichhoni  and  K\\ald 

to  corri'si>ond    in    charaeti-r  \'<  that    book:    but  \\hil'    no     maintain  that  it    N  the   C"iiHM.>i:ion  of   a    siii'jle  \\riter. 


which  are  previou>l\  mrt  with  as  Solomon's  sayings.  !  Me  thinks  that  in  the  main  it  was  the  composition  of 
IV.  'I' In  /•'"'/••'/<  dinsuHi-  uhi'-h  occupic •-  '-h.  x\xi.  one  mind,  but  that  there  ari  scviTal  jiortions  introduced 
Its  contents  are  called  "  '\'\\<  words  ..f  l\iii'_r  l.'iiiii'l.  '<  from  oth.-r  sources,  is  ch.  \i.  11'.':  ix.  7-1".  l!it/.i'_ 
and  like  those  of  Auiir  th'-\  are  in  the  Author!/.,  d  Ver-  !  maintains  i\n-  to  be  the  old.  -t  part  of  l'n>\erb<,  uhili 
sioii  styled  a  "  prophecy."  It  is.  h. .\\-e\er.  -tnm-ly  |  Davidson  sees  in  it  .-videiit  marks  of  a  date  lad  i'  than 
maintaiii"d  that  the  translation  >liould  be  ''  Tlu  u-.-rds  the  pio\  erbs  of  eh  x.-xxii.  1  >'>.  and  Ks\  aid  place-,  it  at 
of  Lemuel.  kinu'..f  Massa"  I.VK  under  LKMI'KI.V  T'n.  a  time  much  l:iter  tlian  that  ascribed  to  it  by  l>a\ids..n. 
chapter  contains  excellent  precept*  fora  kinu.  and  an  !  \\ilh  ri--]»et  to  the  main  c.illectioii  "f  pro\crbf 
admirable  charaeter  of  \\oman  in  h«r  hiu'he-t  character  found  in  ch.  x.  xxii.  ](!,  \\hile  there  is  a  gi'eatcr  di* 
as  the  female  head  of  a  household.  It  is  less  proverbial  ]i"~iti'in  to  conform  to  tin  ancient  tradition  of  their 
in  character  than  the  third  division,  and  tin- antithetical  auth"i->hi|».  there  i-  al-o  a  \\ide  d.-pai'tni\  fi'om  it.  and 
form,  so  prevalent  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  i-  here  a  L'n-at  di.-similarit v  of  npinion.  ]>aviiUoii,  \\hile  lie 
altogether  wanting.  A  >trikiir_'  pecidiarity  occurs  from  '  attributes  the  ureater  number  of  the  sayings  to  Solomon. 
\'i.'r.  h1  to  the1  end.  '-a.eh  vei>e  in  the  ori^iiial  !»-in  refers  some  of  them  to  oral  and  others  to  \\iitteii 
ning  with  a  letter  of  the  Uebi-ew  alphabet  in  regular  ~ources:  and  he  thinks  that  the  comj'iler  < if  this  collec- 
tion mixed  with  Solomon's  tile  proverbs  of  other  peoples. 
>n  and  some  also  of  his  own.  Ilit/.i'.'.  however,  maintains 
this  point  there  exists  at  the  present  day  a  v«  ry  'jreat  that  thev  bear  evirlence  of  having  been  the  composition 
diversity  of  opinion,  .\ccordingtothesuperscriptioiisin  of  a  single  writer;  \\hile  Itertholdt.  a^ain.  aruvu  s  that 
eh.  i.  1:  x.  1.  which,  if  not  written  by  Solomon  himself,  j  they  must  have  proceeded  from  \arions  sources  and 
at  least  represent  the  traditional  views  of  the  ancient  :  that  manv  of  them  contain  internal  evidence  of  not 
•  I'-wish  church,  the  iir>t  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  i  having  proceeded  from  Solomon. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  tin- 
great  diveisitv  of  views  existing  among  modern  critics 
relative  to  the  authorship  of  Proverbs;  and  this,  \\ith- 

also  Solomon's  own  .-livings,  copied  out  and  collected  in  j  out   adverting    at   present    to    the    remaining    portions, 
the  reign  of  Ile/-kiah   by  the  otKeers  •  f   that  king,  but  '  ought  to  make  one  seriously  iiujtiire  whether,  after  all. 

there  is  such  weight  in  the  objections  urged  aifain-t  the 


book  \\erc  composed  and  arranged  as  we  have  them  by 
Solomon  himself.  According  to  the  superscription  of 
ch.  xxv.  1.  that  and  the  three1  following  chapters  were 


previously   committed   to   writing.     'I  he   thirtieth  and 
thirty-first  chapters  are  by  same  authority  ascribed  tc 


more  ancient  view  as  should  lead  to  its  rejection.     W 


Agur  and  king  Lemuel,  but  it  gives  us  no  information  i  shall  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 
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The  /n/roductioit. —  Mere  tho  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered ure  mainly  two:  1st,  -whether  we  are  to  refer 
it  to  one  or  several  writers;  2d,  if  we  are  to  refer  it 
to  a  single  writer,  who  that  writer  is. 

The  repetitions  which  occur  in  this  section  are  relied 
on  by  ISertheau  in  proof  of  diversity  of  authorship. 
The  repetitions  instanced  are  chiefly  those  relative  to  the 
"  strange  woman "  and  '•  wisdom/'  which  subjects  are 
j-i  A'erted  to  .several  times.  It  is  urged  that  the  same 
writer  would  not  thus  frequently  repeat  himself.  This 
very  repetition  is,  however,  thought  by  others  to  be  more 
indicative  of  one  author  than  of  several.  A  favourite 
idea  or  figure,  if  strongly  impressed  on  a  particular 
mind,  would  quite  naturally  repeat  itself;  whereas  it 
is  not  so  likely  that  the  same  idea  or  figure  should  im- 
press itself  vividly  on  several  minds. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  certain  interruptions  which 
occur  in  the  continuity  of  the  subject  argue  dif- 
ference of  authorship,  one  writer  not  being  likely  to 
interrupt  his  continued  chain  of  thought  and  reasoning. 
The  passage  chiefly  insisted  on  in  proof  of  this  is  ch. 
vi.  1-19,  in  which  Davidson  sees  no  fewer  than  four 
independent  sections,  each  proceeding  from  a  different 
author.  He  also  instances  ch.  ix.  7-10  as  a  similar 
interruption.  To  this  it  is  thought  by  others  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  somewhat  abrupt  transition  of  thought 
and  subject  which  undoubtedly  marks  the  passages  in 
question  seems  characteristic  of  the  entire  book,  and 
therefore  rather  indicative  of  one  peculiarly  constituted 
mind  than  of  several  minds.  The  proverbs  themselves 
are  unconnected  with  each  other,  rapidly  passing  from 
subject  to  subject,  and  returning  once  and  again  to 
subjects  that  had  been  already  handled.  The  same 
abruptness  of  transition  marks  the  introduction  not 
merely  in  the  passages  referred  to,  but  in  several  others. 
Thus  the  subject  of  ch.  ii.  12-15  changes  suddenly  to 
that  of  ch.  ii.  16-19;  and  this  again  to  that  of  ch. 
ii.  20-22.  The  subject  of  trust  in  the  Lord,  ch.  iii.  22-26, 
changes  to  that  of  eh.  iii.  27,  28;  and  many  such  trans- 
itions may  be  pointed  out  by  any  careful  reader  of  the 
book.  It  is  therefore  thought  that  such  abruptness  of 
transition  characterizing  this  entire  introduction  marks 
a  mind  whose  peculiarity  was  this  rapid,  and,  to  ordinary 
perception,  unconnected  transition  from  subject  to 
subject,  and  is  rather  indicative  of  unity  of  authorship 
than  of  the  contrary. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  throughout  this  introduction 
certain  paragraphs  of  ten  verses  each,  distinguished  by 
their  form  and  subject  from  the  remainder  of  the 
section,  are  introduced,  and  indicate  a  variety  of  author- 
ship. Such  paragraphs  are  ch.  i.  10-19;  iii.  1-10. 
11-20:  iv.  10-19;  viii.  12-21,  22-31  (Davidson,  ii.  323). 
The  contents  of  such  paragraphs  are  supposed  to  be 
distinct  from  their  context,  and  to  be  marked  by  the 
address  "my  son"  beginning  each  decade  of  verses. 
Even  supposing  such  paragraphs  to  exist,  it  is  not  felt 
by  many  to  be  any  argument  for  variety  of  authorship: 
but  on  examination  of  the  paragraphs  referred  to,  they 
do  not  appear  in  a  single  instance  to  justify  the  descrip- 
tion of  them.  The  first  alone,  ch.  i.  10-10,  seems  to  em- 
brace a  subject  distinct  from  what  precedes  and  follows; 
but  in  this  instance  the  address,  "my  son/'  occurs  not 
only  in  the  beginning  but  in  the  middle,  vcr.  15,  of  the 
paragraph.  Several  of  the  other  paragraphs,  viii.  12-21, 
22-31,  want  this  distinct  form  altogether,  and  their  sub- 
ject, so  far  from  being  confined  to  each  paragraph,  runs 
through  the  entire  context.  Any  reader  will  perceive 


that  "  wisdom''  is  the  subject  of  the  entire  of  ch. 
viii.,  and  few  svill  lie  able  to  see  that  transition  of  sub- 
ject which  is  thought  by  Davidson  and  Bertheau  to 
distinguish  ver.  12  from  11,  ami  ver.  22  from  21.  The 
paragraphs,  ch.  iii.  1-10,  11-20;  iv.  10-19,  are  indeed 
marked  by  this  form,  commencing  each  decade  of 
verses,  but  their  contents  are  as  various  and  as  con- 
nected with  their  context  as  any  other  parts  of  this 
introduction. 

The  diversity  of  style  which  is  said  to  mark  different 
parts  of  this  introduction  is  relied  on  by  some  as  indi- 
cative of  diversity  of  authorship.  1'assnges  thought 
to  afford  proof  of  this  arc  ch.  ii.  coinp.  with  vii.  4-27. 
and  viii.  12-31.  On  this  point  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  other  critics  of  equal  sagacitv  and 
learning  do  not  perceive  the  difference  of  style  alleged 
by  others;  while  it  is  quite  possible,  and  by  no  means 
uncommon,  for  the  same  writer  when  treating  of  the 
same  subject  in  different  places  to  describe  it  more 
felicitously  in  one  than  in  another,  or  to  rise  at  times 
to  a  higher  poetical  strain  than  at  others.  The  descrip- 
tion of  ''wisdom"  in  ch.  viii.  is  certainly  grander  and 
more  poetical  than  that  given  of  it  in  ch.  ii. ;  but  this 
does  not  seem  sufficient  to  warrant  our  ascribing  it  to 
a  different  writer.  Eichhorn  andEwald  are  authorities 
in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  introduction  equal  to  any 
that  are  opposed  to  it. 

Supposing,  then,  the  writer  of  this  introductory  por 
tion  to  have  been  one,  was  Solomon,  or  some  other, 
that  writer?  In  favour  of  Solomon  there  is  the  super- 
scription in  ch.  i.  1,  which  may  be  understood  of  the 
introduction  as  well  as  the  main  body,  although  the 
application  to  the  latter  may  certainly  be  allowed  to 
be  the  more  natural  of  the  two;  so  that  little  can  be 
derived  from  the  name  of  Solomon  occurring  at  the 
outset.  The  heading  at  ch.  x.  1  also,  "The  proverbs 
of  Solomon/'  undoubtedly  implies  a  marked  distinction 
between  what  follows  and  what  had  gone  before;  but 
it  may  have  been  nothing  more  than  in  the  one  were 
the  proverbs,  and  in  the  other  the  introduction  to  them. 

The  question  of  «n1li<>rflii]i  is  thus  seen  not  to  be  the 
prominent  matter.  The  point  in  hand  is  the  subject. 
With  the  difference  between  the  first  nine  chapters 
and  those  which  follow,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  if  Solo- 
mon wrote  the  introduction  he  would  mark  the  differ- 
ence, as  that  another  would.  We  are  therefore  thrown 
I  wholly  upon  internal  evidence,  in  disproof  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  tradition  which  ascribed  this  whole  book,  with 
the  exception  of  two  chapters,  to  Solomon.  Many 
such  considerations  are  urged,  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  this  question. 

Its  general  didactic  tone  is  asserted  to  be  more  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  prophet  or  priest  than 
of  a  king  (Davidson).  To  this  it  is  replied  that  this  is 
true  of  kings  in  general,  but  not  of  such  a  king  as 
Solomon,  to  whom  God  gave  a  wise  and  understanding- 
heart,  whose  proverbs  are  eminently  didactic,  and  who 
has  in  1  Ki.  viii.  discoursed  on  the  divine  economy 
towards  man  in  a  way  that  no  prophet  or  priest  could 
well  surpass.  The  praises  of  monogamy,  and  the 
strict  injunctions  against  adultery,  are  urged  by  Ber- 
tholdt  as  reasons  why  Solomon,  a  polygamist  himself, 
and  Bathsheba's  son,  could  not  be  the  author  of  this 
section.  It  is  however  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  general,  and  not  peculiar  to  this  place, 
that  polygamy,  however  generally  practised,  is  never 
praised,  that  invariably  where  the  married  state  is 
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spoken  of  in  terms  of  praise  it  is  the  union  of  one  man 
to  one  woman  that  is  held  up  to  honour.  Besides  the 
force  of  this  objection  is  considerably  modified  by  the 
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The  similarity,  too,  which  beyond  any  doubt  exists 
in  the  general  style,  manner,  and  ideas  of  this  section 
with  ch.  x.-xxii.  16,  seems  to  indicate  identity  of 

reflection  that  precepts  are  here  given  for  the  mass  of  authorship.  This  introduction  is  proverbial  in  its 
men,  with  whom  monogamy  is  the  general  rule,  though  ,  character,  and  contains  several  proverbs  which  are  of 
polygamy  may  be  common  among  the  richer  classes  the  exact  stamp  of  those  found  in  the  collection  itself, 
(Wilkinson's  Egypt,  ii.  C2);  and  also  that  the  contrast  here  ch.  iii.  32-34.  Even  Davidson,  who  holds  these  two  sec- 
drawn  Fr.  v.  18,  &c.,  is  not  between  monogamy  and  tions  to  be  by  different  writers,  allows  that  the  first  is 
polygamy,  but  between  the  marriage  tie  and  adulter-  ''  connected  with  the  second  by  similarity  of  words  and 
ous  connection.  As  to  the  supposition  that  the  repeated  ;  expressions,  that  its  author  had  drunk  deep  into  the 
warnings  against  adultery  could  not  come  from  one  ;  spirit  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  that  its  style  resembles 
whose  own  "mother  fell  into  that  sin.  no  great  weight  !  theirs,  and  that  they  contained  the  germ  of  the  hor- 
can  be  attached  to  it;  for  a  moral  and  religious  teacher  ,  tatory  parts  of  the  introduction.  But  in  opposition  to 
must  disregard  considerations  which  would  influence  ;  the  inference  \\hieh  would  thence  naturally  follow,  as 
other  men.°  The  allusions  to  deeds  of  violence,  ch.  i.  [  to  the  identity  of  authorship,  Davidson  and  others  rely 
11-19;  ii.  12,  &c.,  are  supposed  by  Ewald  to  indicate  a  state  upon  differences  of  manner  and  style  between  these 
of  confusion 'inconsistent  with  that  state  of  peace  and  two  sections:  as  that  the  parallelism  in  the  two  sections 
social  security  which  marked  the  reign  of  Solomon,  is  different  -  in  the  first  synonymous,  in  the  second  an- 
i  Ki.  iv.  2:,.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  a  condition  of  great  tithctic  or  synthetic  (i.e.  explanatory  or  additional- 
private  wealth,  such  as  was  the  condition  of  Solomon's  that  the  poetical  character  is  much  higher  in  the  first 
times,  always  tempts  needy  and  unprincipled  men  to  than  in  the  second;  circumstances  that  are  perfectly 
acts  of  unlawful  violence;  and  that  nothing  beyond  explicable  from  the  different  nature  and  objects  of  the 
crimes  which  now  are  committed  in  the  nio.-t  civili/.ed  (  parts— as,  indeed,  has  been  already  stated.  The  use 
and  best-regulated  countries  are  referred  to  in  the  of  Klohim  for  ( iod  in  this  section  is  also  urged  as  op- 
passages  in  question.  Besides,  Judea  always  afford,  d  posed  to  it.-  being  by  the  author  of  the  second,  in  which 
in  its°  caverns  and  wildernesses  peculiar  facilities  for  Jehovah  only,  but  never  Klohim,  occurs  as  the  name 
robbers,  Ju.vi.2;  iSi  xxiv.i.  Krom  a  supposi  d  degenerac}  of  God.  The  force  of  this  reason,  however,  very  much 
of  stvle,  Kwald  attributes  this  section  to  the  earlier  diminishes,  when  it  is  more  nearly  examined.  Jehovah 
part  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  But  other  critics  \  is  the  prevailing  name  also  in  this  section,  occurring 
lo  not  see  this.  Davidx.li  think-  it  indicates  a  flourish-  eighteen,  \\hile  Klohim  only  occurs  three  times  U-uerstK 

It  doe-  not  occur  in  this  section  after  ch.  iii.  -I.  so  that 
its  utter  absence  from  far  the  larger  part  of  it  seems  as 
strongly  to  indicate  that  ch.  iv.-ix.  belong  to  a  different 
writer  from  that  of  ch.  i.-iii.,  as  in  respect  to  x.-xxii.  1(5. 
But  we  think  that  in  the  three  places  where  it  is  found. 
we  can  see  reasons  for  its  occurrence  which  arc  suf- 
ficient to  nuet  the  objection.  In  eh.  ii.  ;>,  reference  to 


ing  state  of  Hebrew  literatim-,  and  ivf« -rs  it  pmbabh 
to  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  an  opinion  in  \\hich  he 
coincides  with  Hit/.ig.  The  grounds  on  \\hich  Kwald 
relies  for  his  alleged  degeneracy  of  st\!e  seem  weak. 
Thus,  he  assert.-  that  the  plural  inhini.  ch.  \ui.  I,  is  so 
unusual  as  to  indicate  a  very  late  date.  It  is  certainly 
very  unusual,  for  it  only  occurs  three  times  KiK-v.-t). 
From  these  however  we  cannot  aru'iie  as  to  the  date,  as 
one  of  them  is  in  Isaiah,  another  in  I'.-alm  cxli.  :i,  at-  ,  Jehovah  i.- 


-  in  the-  parallel   members  of   a  verse.      As 
i.-ed   in  the  first  member,  the  svnonvnious 


tributed  to  David,  and  the  third  in  the  passage  abov 
referred  to.  We  think  it  can  be  pn>\ed  that  th 
lanfua^e  of  this  section,  as  of  the  entire  1 k,  is  very 


in  subject,  and  frequently  in  illustration  and  expression, 
to  the  book  of  Job,  to  which  he  assigns  a  late  date. 
\Ve  have  examined  carefully  the  points  of  resemblance 
referred  to,  and  have  been  unable  to  perceive  their 
great  force;  but  the  resemblance,  even  if  it  were  as 
striking  as  is  asserted,  does  not  appear  to  carry  the 
conclusions  sought  from  it.  If  Job 


f  the  ancient     the  proper  one 

i-eli 


date  frequently  attributed  to  it,  ideas  may  ha\o 

taken  from   it' in  the  age  of  Solomon;  or  if  Job  be  of  '  pains   to   draw  up   a   table,  with   the  help  of  Fuersfs 

as  late  origin  as   Kwald  would  make  it.it  may  have  |  Concordance,  and  which  only  want  of  room  obliges  us  to 

derived  a  portion  of  its  ideas  from  a  book  of  Solomon's 

time.      The  remarkable  silence  preserved  on  the  subject 

of  idolatry  seems  to  argue  very  strongly  for  a  date  prior 

to  the  disruption   of   the    monarchy,    and   the   regular 

establishment  of  idolatry  among  the  ten  tribes. 

Another  question  is,  vax  the  author  of  lite  introduc- 
tion the  author  a/so  of  the  provtrfix  in  ch.  x.-xxii.  lo  '. 
For  the  affirmative  we  can  plead  the  general  practice 
of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  If  particular  books 


In  regard  to  the  Use  of  rare  words,  we  have   been  at 
ins   to   draw   up    a    table,  with    the   help  of   Fuerst's 
•itciirdiiiifi;  and  which  only  want  of  room  obliges  us  to 
mit,  presenting  a  comparative  view  of  the  use  of  these 
words  (in  all  :.57)   in  Proverbs  and  the  other  books  of 
Scripture.      It  appears  from  this  table  that  for  the  most 
part  these  words  occur  as  frequently,  or  more   so,  in 
the  first  twenty-nine  chapters  of  Proverbs  as  in  all  the 
remaining  Scriptures  put  together,  and  in  several  in- 
stances they  are  confined  to  the  Proverbs  altogether. 
It   is   to   be   noted    also    that   the  occurrence   of    rare 
words   in  different  places  is  a  much  stronger  proof  of 


underwent  some  revision,  and  had  slight  alterations  in-  the  identity  of  their  authorship,  than  the  absence  of  a 
troduced  into  them,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  con-  rare  word  from  one  of  them  is  of  diversity  of  author- 
siderable  portions  from  another  hand.  [  ship.  The  words  referred  to  are  found  to  connect  not 


character  of  file  composition  required  a  different  word 
in  the  second,  and  hence  here  the  use  of  Klohim.  In 
ch.  ii.  17,  where  we  next  find  it,  the  universal  usage 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  oldest  parts  of  in  respect  to  the  great  name  of  Jehovah  absolutely 
the  Bible'.  Another  reason  on  which  Kwald  strongly  required  another  name  for  Cod  to  be  used.  This  name 
relies  for  a  late  date  for  this  section  is  its  resemblance  Jehovah  always  occurs  by  itself,  and  never  in  com- 
position with  any  pronoun.  When  therefore  "her 
God"  was  tin  phrase  u-ed  Jehovah  could  not  be 
employed,  but  the  use  of  Klohim  was  necessitated,  Kx. 
\hi.2-.  .I..-.  x>.ii.  1:1;  iv.  cxliv.  i.'i.  In  the  remaining  instance, 
di.  iii.  4,  where  God  and  man  are  brought  into  juxta- 
position, the  general  name  of  Deity  was  evidently 
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with  man's  proneness  to  self-deception,  God's   weigh- 
appcars  ,  ing  alike  all  within  that  is  most  secret  and  mysterious. 


only  CM.  i.-ix.  with  x.-xxii.  l»i,  luit  all  the  sections  as 
well.      They  form  a  bond  of  union  which  to  us  a 

very  strong  for  the   unity  of  authorship  of  the  entire  j  Such  are  the  strongest  cases  alleged  of  repetition:  hut 

|  they  do  not  merit  the  appellation.    Something,  however 

iding  on  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  this  j  has  already  heen  said  on  this  point,  am 
part  of    i'r  >v<  ;•'•  .  it  is  also  well  to  remark  on  the  care 
evidently    displayed    throughout,    and    this    with    the 
sanction  of   the   latent   editor,  if  not   by  his   hands,  tc 


note  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  several  parts.    The 
proverbs  as  said  to  be  drawn  up  by  Solomon  in  his  own 


we  shall  n 
further  enlarge  on  it. 

The  arguments  against   the  ascription  of  these  pro- 
verbs to  Solomon  have  no  great  strength  in  them.    The 


tune  are  carefully  distinguished  from   those  which  are  !  cute   that   th 


description  of  royalty  -its  power,  might,  and  danger- 
given  in  various  proverbs,  is  bv  some  thought  to  indi- 


ioria  |>y  a  later  hand:    while   both  are  carefully  distin- 


frequent  mention  of  royalty  is  very  consistent   with  a 
mind  tilled  with   that  idea,  from   its   being  the   actual 


It  is  clear  from  this  that  not  only  was  there  no  wish  :  Others  see   in   the   references  to  various   conditions  , 


on  the  part  of  the  responsible  authorities  to  raise  the  ;  life,  different  from  or  inferior  to  that  of  royalty,  proof 


>f   the  entire  collection  to  the   highest  possible     that  their  writer  was  not  a  king.      There  is"no  occasion 


nit,  by  connecting  it  m  every  part  with  Solomon  an 


refer  particularly  to  such  passages,  for  they  meet  us 


cation  would  have  been  given  to  this  effect,  and  espeei-  |  come  with  perfect  suitability  from  one  occupying  a 
ally  that  they  would  scarcely  have  commenced  them  in  throne,  and  scanning  with  observant  eye  the  various 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  only  Solomon  into  view.  On  classes  of  his  subjects,  from  those  v>ho"  stood  in  the 


the  whole,  we  think  the  arguments  in  favour  of  con- 
necting the  introduction  with  Solomon  as  its  author, 
to  lie  stronger  than  those  which  refer  it  to  other  sources. 


presence  of  royalty,  down  to  the  poor  mechanic  «f 
Jerusalem,  or  the  owner  of  a  patch  of  land,  compen- 
sating by  his  diligence  for  its  poverty  or  its  littleness. 


and    coincide    with   the   tradition   of    the    Jewish   and     If,  indeed,  we  were  to  argue  that 
Christian  churches  rather  than  the  judgment  of  some     writer  is  indicated   in   Proverbs 
recent  critics,   however  high   their   claims   to   leariiii 
and  ingenuitv. 

With  respect  now  to  the  authorship  and  date  of  tl 


the  condition  of  the 
y  th>-   condition   he 

describes,  we  would  require  a  multiplicity  of  authors 
for  the  work  far  exceeding  the  most  extravagant  de- 
mands of  any  modern  critic.  Nor  is  there  in  the  stvle 


second^  division  — the  collection  of  proverbs  in  ch.  I  of  this  collection  indication  of  a  date  inconsistent  with 
:.-xxii.  16 — there  is  not  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  the  time  of  Solomon  (luvidsou).  We  do  not  appear 
as  concerning  the  introductory  portion:  many  who  deny  !  therefore  to  have  any  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
Solomon  to  be  the  sole,  or  even  principal,  author  of  it.  ,  the  superscription,  "by  whomsoever  written,  which 
allowing  him  to  be  the  author  of  many,  if  not  of  all,  '  ascribes  this  collection  to  Solomon,  ch.  x.  i.  There  was. 
here.  Some,  however,  who  dispute  the  unity  of  author-  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  desire  to  attribute  every- 
ship,  urge  the  alleged  numerous  repetitions  which  occur  thing  in  this  book  to  this  source;  and  without  .-irony 
in  it  as  proofs  of  its  having  come  from  different  writers.  '  positive  grounds  of  internal  evidence,  svc  do  not  seem 
flow  unsafe  such  an  argument  is  may  appear  from  the  to  be  entitled  to  set  aside  the  strong  testimony  of  the 
fact  that  these  very  supposed  repetitions  are  advanced  :  superscription.  Nor  do  we  appear  to  have  any  riyht, 


without  plain  grounds  of  reason,  for  saying  either  that 
we  have  in  this  collection  a  mixture  of  pr 


by  others  as  proofs  of  its  unity.  Bcrtheau  and  David- 
son rely  on  them  in  proof  of  diversity;  Hit/ig  in  proof  »u  mive  m  uns  couecuoii  a  mixture  01  proveri.s,  some 
of  unity.  Fur  ourselves  we  think  it  more  likely  (as  :  by  Solomon  and  others  from  other  sources,  or  that 
previously  stated)  that  one  writer  will  make  use  of  the  '  they  were  not  put  into  their  present  form  by  him. 
same  ideas,  words,  and  phrases,  than  that  a  variety  of  Solomon,  from  his  character,  was  fully  capable  e.f 
persons  should  do  so.  In  modern  literature  many  !  writing  as  large  a  collection  as  we  have  here 'brought 


examples  could  be  produced  of  great  minds  frequently 
repeating  their  more  favourite  ideas.  But  with  respect 
to  the  charge  of  repetition,  it  is  only  right  to  see  how 
far  it  really  extends.  In  our  estimation  it  is  much  too 
vaguely  asserted.  Ch.  xvi.  25  is  undoubtedly  a  mere 
repetition  of  ch.  xiv.  1~2.  How  to  account  for  it  we  do 
not  know.  It  may  have  been  inadvertently  inserted  a 
second  time,  or  the  author  may  have  advisedly  repeated 
here  a  very  weighty  maxim.  But  other  passages  alleged 
as  repetitions  are  not  such.  It  is  surely  not  repetition 
to  enforce  the  same  truth  with  variety  of  illustration; 
or  to  describe  the  effects  of  the  same  evil  temper  upon 
its  subject  or  its  object;  or  to  describe  the  general 
powerlessness  of  riches  to  save,  and  its  inefficacy  in  some 
particular  strait  or  peril;  or  to  place  in  juxtaposition 


together,  and  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  he  mav 
not  have  thought  fit  to  have  them  arranged  under  his 
own  care  and  supervision.  His  personal  character  and 
peaceful  reign  seems  to  have  afforded  full  opportunitv 


for   doing 


more   so   than   any   succeeding  period 


which  can  be  pointed  out.  We  have  therefore  no 
hesitation  in  here  following  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish 
church,  and  holding  that  in  this  collection  we  have  the 
proverbs  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  drawn  from  his 
close  observation  of  human  life,  and  written  and  ar- 
ranged by  himself,  or  under  his  immediate  supervision. 
We  now  come  to  consider  the  authorship  of  the  third 
part  of  the  first  division,  embracing  ch.  xxii.  17-xxiv. 
In  regard  to  this  part  there  exists  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  with  not  a  few 
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to  ascribe  it  to  a  different  author  or  authors  from  the 
writer  of  the  preceding  part.  For  its  identification 
with  tlie  authorship  of  the  preceding  portion  there 
is  strong  internal  evidence  and  testimony  in  the  book 
Itself,  and  it  will  require  evidence  of  no  slight  kind 
to  set  this  aside.  Certain  differences  from  the  pre- 
vious part  at  once  strike  us;  it  assumes  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  cli.  i.-ix. :  but  in  the  character  we  have 
supposed  it  to  take,  that,  namely,  of  a  conclusion  to 
the  preceding  collection,  there  are  ample  grounds  for 
such  a  change  without  supposing  a  difference  of  author- 
ship. Jt  seems  itself  t<>  proceed  on  tlie  assumption  of 
coming  from  the  same  hand.  In  the  opening  verses. 
17-L'n,  it  refers  plainly  and  markedly  to  "  word-  of  the 
wise"  alni.ti.lf/  itnid-:  kiKju'i,  t,,  it*  nmUi's.  "  Have  1 
not  written  unto  tin  e  excellent  things '"  is  not  the 
language  of  one  who  is  commencing,  but  one  who  is 
concluding,  a  treatise:  and  in  describing  these  excellent 
tilings  as  "the  words  of  tlie  wise."  evident  reference 
seems  made  to»di.  i.  '>.  where  the  proverlis  of  Solomon 
that  wore  to  follow  are  similarly  described.  What  is 
thus  gathered  from  internal  evidence  of  this  part  is 
positively  as-erted  by  whoever  wrote  the  superscription 
if  ch.  xxv.  1.  It  is  there  implied  as  plainlv  as  \\ords 
could  do  it,  that  what  had  preceded  was  as  much  the 
production  of  Solomon  as  what  was  to  follow.  David- 
-011  tries  to  i_r'  t  rid  of  the  fonv  of  this  testimony  bv 
supposing  that  ch.  .xxv.  1  should  have  followed  immedi- 
ately on  ch.  xxii.  l»i,  but  he  is  unable  to  as-ign  any 
reason  for  it.  and  we  therefore  set  aside  his  supposition 
as  gratuitous.  It  is  found  also  that  the  peculiar  \\ords 
occur  throughout  this  divi-ion  with  a  suttieient  fre- 
quency in  proportion  to  its  length  to  had  us  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  author  of  the  preceding  portions.  In  its 
own  assertion  that  it  is  by  the  author  of  what  preceded 
it,  in  the  direct  t«  stimoiiy  of  ch.  xxv.  1.  and  in  its 
identification  by  the  use  of  peculiar  terms,  we  have 
evidence  of  a  v<  ry  strong  nature  for  attributing:  this 
division  also  to  Solomon.  "I'],,,  objections,  however,  to 
this  view  are  of  a  nature  not  to  lie  overlooked. 

By  viewing  it  as  the  conclusion  to  ch  x.-xxii.  !>'>. 
intended  to  impress  the  reader  with  what  had  gone 
before,  as  ch.  i.-ix.  was  intended  fr>  prepare  him  for 
what  was  to  follow,  we  account  for  tlie  ditlerenei  s  in 
style  between  this  and  the  collection  of  proverbs,  and 
also  its  agreement  in  many  ie-peets  with  the  stvle  of 
the  introduction.  Hut  there  are  certain  diff>-rence- 
betweeii  it  and  both  of  these  previous  parts.  One  of 
these  is  the  repetition  of  the  pronoun  both  in  the  ease 
of  the  speaker  and  of  the  party  spoken  to,  ch.  xxii.  in-, 
xxiii.  i.'i.  This  repetition  seems  to  be  used  bv  way  of 
emphasis,  and  is  natural  in  the  conclusion  of  :i  treatise 
where  the  desire  to  impress  is  generally  strongest.  It 
does  not  appear  to  lend  any  countenance  to  the  alleged 
difference  of  authorship.  The  frequent  use  of  the 
negative  particle  '•?«  in  prohibition,  as  compared  with 
its  infrequent  use  in  the  preceding  part,  is  also  relied 
on  as  a  proof  of  such  a  difference.  The  specific  charac- 
ter and  aims,  however,  of  the  two  parts  seem  adequately 
to  account  for  this.  In  the  proverbs  proper  it  is  diiti 
cult  to  find  place  for  the  negative  particle;  but  in  a 
warning  and  admonitory  address  it  is  naturally  of 
frequent  occurrence.  We  find  it  accordingly  often 
throughout,  ch.  i.-ix.;  it  is  rare  throughout  ch.  x.-xxii. 
l'>;  it  reappears  frequently  in  ch.  xxii.  lo'-xxiv.;  and 
again  diminishes  in  use  in  ch.  xxv.-xxix.  It  is  also 
alleged  that  there  are  in  this  part  Aramaisnis  which 
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bring  down  the  date  of  writing  to  a  later  period  than 

i  Solomon.  They  are  allowed,  however,  even  bv  those 
who  deny  the  authorship  of  Solomon,  to  be  few  in 
number  (DaviiU>iO;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew  might  show  us  that  even 
these  few  are  not  departures  from  it.  Thus  we  find 
one  of  them.  'JX',?.  ch.  xxii. 'jl,  to  be  much  more  closely 
identified  with  the  ^11"  of  Ps.  lx.  (i  than  with  the 
Aramaic  form.  CT^-  (Fuevst).  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  •prir,  ch.  xxiii  L',  is  the  same  iii  L'haldce  and 
Arabic  that  it  is  not  therefore  properly  a  Hebrew 
word.  It  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root,  and  formed 
according  to  not  infrequent  Hebrew  usage  (Fuci-st).  We 
are  disposed  to  lay  little  stress  on  such  instance-.  It 
seems  impossible  to  show  that  they  are  not  properly 
Hebrew,  or.  if  of  foreign  origin,  that  they  may  not  have 
crept  into  the  language  as  early  as  tin-  days  of  Solomon, 
when  foreign  intercourse  may  very  probably  have  intro- 
duced some  new  idioms.  They  are  too  few  and  unim- 
portant to  throw  any  conclusive  light  upon  the  date.  I' 
is  further  advanced  in  favour  of  a  different  author,  that 
the  sentences  claim  to  be  "  words  of  the  wisi  "  (plundi, 
and  are  consequently  not  to  be  referred  to  a  sinul. 

;  writer,  ch.  xxii.  17;  xxiv. -;.  In  the  second  of  these  pas- 
sages we  understand  the  meaning  to  be  "for"  the 

j  wise,  namely,  for  their  benefit,  rather  than  '"of"  them. 
having  respect,  not  to  the  \\riter.  but  to  the  ivadeis 
Sept  VuU  M.ji.tuhus).  As  to  the  u.-e  of  the  plural  in  the 
iii.-t  pas.-age.  when-  it  does  refer  to  the  writer,  the 
frequent  Hebrew  usage  of  the  plural  shows  us  that  \\e 
cannot  press  it  too  clo-elv.  or  against  evident  sense. 
That  it  does  not  here  refer  to  several  writers,  but  to 
one,  is  quite  plain  from  the  context,  which  speaks  in 
the  first  person  singular  throughout,  vcr.  17-'.,1".  The 
warning  against  joining  \\itli  those  who  are  "  given  to 
change."  cli.  xxiv.  LM,  supposing  it  to  refer  to  revolutionary 
measures  directed  against  public  order,  is  not  ineon 
sistent  with  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who  had  throughout 
his  reign  some  troublesome  enemies,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  may  in  his  sagacity  have  anticipated  the 
troublesome  spirits  that  were  sure  to  disturb  the  king 
dom  after  hi-  death,  l  Ki  \i  K \\ald  supposes  ch.  xxiv.  1  1 
to  indicate  a  state  of  social  disorder  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  Solomon's  time.  It  cannot  however  refer 
to  public  judicial  wrong,  against  which  individual  re 
sistance  would  be  fruitless,  but,  mu-t  refer  to  private 
deeds  of  violence,  from  which  no  times  are  free.  He 
also  supposes  that  the  book  of  .lob,  by  him  referred  to 
a  late  date,  first  proposes  to  human  thought  the  great 
problem  of  ''sinners''  exalted,  and  God-fearing  men 
oppressed,  and  tlie  "envy''  of  these  latter  at  this 
apparent  injustice,  and  hence  argues  that  because  we 
have  this  subject  here  referred  to.  ch.  xxiii  17,  ix.it  evinces 
a  very  late  date  for  this  part.  The  subject,  however, 

i  is  as  old  as  the  fall,  and  must  have  forced   itself  upon 

|  the  reflection  of   thoughtful    men    fnmi    the   beginning. 

!  To  tlie  comparison  of  Proverbs  with  Job  we  have 
however  already  referred  (p.  ftp;".),  and  seen  that  it  proves 

'  nothing.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  see  sufficient  reason 
to  separate  this  part  into  several,  ch  xxii.  ic-xxiv.  •&,  ;unl 

i  xxiv.  23  :;t,  or  to  assign  it  to  a  different  author  from  that, 
of  the  previous  part.  For  this  principal  division  of 
Proverbs,  ch.  i.-xxiv.,  we  prefer  the  ancient  tradition 
which  refers  it  to  the  time  and  the  hand  of  Solomon. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  x«'ond  collfet'niti  of  proverbs, 
those  in  ch.  xxv  xxix.,  according  to  the  superscription, 
which  may  not  improbably  have  been  written  by  the 
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"men  of  Hezekiah,"  these  proverbs  wore  Solomon's, 
previously    written    in   some   ancient    records,    and   in 
Hezekiah' s  time,  by  men  we  may  suppose  in  his  service, 
and   acting-   under   his   direction,    copied   out   in   their 
present  form,  and  added  to  the  already  existing  collec- 
tion.     Tin.,  whole  claim  made  for  the  men  of  Hezekiah 
is  that  of  transcribers.     They  had  not.  according  to  the 
superscription,    any  original    part   whatever,    more   or 
less,  in  the  composition  of  the   proverbs,  which  might 
account,  as  formerly  noted,  for  their  less  perfect  form. 
To  this  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Solomonic  authorship 
of  this  division  there  is  to  be   added  the  remarkable 
similarity  they  often  exhibit   to   those   in  the    former 
collection.       Some   of    them   are    all    but   identical    in 
phrase,  and  completely  so  in  sentiment,  rh.  xxv.  ui-xxi.  <i; 
xxvi.  i;!-xxii.  i:;,  ie.     There  is  also  to  be  noted  the  remark- 
able  correspondence   in    peculiar    words    between    this 
and   the   former  collection,    of  which   many   examples 
could  easily  be  given.      The  objections  brought  against 
the   conclusion   that   naturally  flows  from  these  facts 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  absence  of   words  in  one 
division  which  occur  in  the  other.       Davidson    seems 
to  rely  much   on  the  presence  of  -r;  in  the   beginning 
of  several  passages  in  ch.  x.-xxii.  1<J.  and  its  absence 
from  our  section.      But  this  word  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
biblical    writer,    and    is   used    indifferently   throughout 
the    Old    Testament.      The   weakness  of   reiving    upon 
it  may  be  seen  by  a  much  more  remarkable   fact  with 
reference  to  it  in  Xehemiah.      It  occurs   five  times  in 
its  fifth  chapter,  and  not  once  in  the  remaining  thirteen 
chapters.      Vet  no  one  thinks  of   arguing   hence   that 
Xe.   v.  is   by  a  different  writer  from  the  rest  of  the 
book.     Such  cases  prove  the  insecurity  of  an  argument 
founded  on  the  absence  of  a  peculiar  phrase  from  part 
of  a  book.     There  are  a  few  words  in  ch.  x.-xxii.  1C. 
which  we  do  not  meet  with  here  (see  Davidson,  ii.  M);  but 
they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  outweigh  the  far  stronger 
argument   drawn  from  the  presence  of  many  peculiar 
words  and  phrases  in  these  two  divisions.      An  example 
will   further  show  how  impossible   it  is   to  applv  such 
cases  with  any  certainty.      The  phrase   C'TT  yr  ("tree 
of  life")    found   in   ch.    x.-xxii.    16,   and   absent   from 
xxv.-xxix.,  is  one  of  those  most  relied  on  in  proof  of 
difference  of   authorship;   but   there    are   no   less   than 
seven  consecutive  chapters  in   the  former  division,  (-li. 
xvi.-xxii.,  in  which  the  phrase  is  not  found.      The  sup- 
posed inconsistency  of  sentiment  with  what  miirht  be 
expected   from   Solomon   in   some  of  these   proverbs  is 
urged    with   little    reason.       '11ms    the   sayings   in   ch. 
xxv.  2-7  are  thought  by  Davidson  and  Beitholdt  to  be 
proper  for  a  courtier  to  utter,  rather  than  a  kinu'.      It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  see  why  a  king  might  not  speak 
of  kingly  matters,  and  of  the  conduct  of  others  in  his 
presence.      Bertholdt  also  thinks  ch.  xxvii.  11  to  indi- 
cate an  ordinary  preceptor,  and  not  a  king.      But  the 
book  sets  out  with  representing  Solomon  in  the  place 
of  a  preceptor,  addressing  his  lessons  of  wisdom  to  the 
young,  ch.  i.  1-4.      Ch.  xxviii.   1(5  is  thought   not   to  be 
written  by  Solomon,  as  it   condemns  that  oppression 
which  is  supposed  to  have  marked  his  reign.      But  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  Solomon  laid  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  "great"  oppression,  or  indeed  of  oppression 
of  any  kind,  which  is  here  condemned.     The  phrase 
indicates  either  violent  or  crafty  oppression  and  extor- 
tion; and  such  does  not  appear  to  have  been  exercised 
by   Solomon.     Tt   is   true   there    was   discontent  with 
Solomon's  rule,  and  his  yoke  was  represented  as  heavy, 


1  Ki.  xii.  But  there  was  probably  in  the  disinclination 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  serve  a  king_  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
a  far  deeper  source  of  discontent  than  any  pecuniary 
burdens  imposed  on  them.  These  served  as  a  pretext 
for  revolution,  but  were  not  probably  its  main  cause. 
The  wise  counsellors  of  Solomon,  ver.  r,,  would  not  have 
sanctioned  oppression,  nor  did  Judah  or  Benjamin 
complain  of  any.  Such  grounds,  and  they  are  the  very 
strongest  which  the  opponents  of  the  Solomonic  author- 
ship advance,  seem  quite  insufficient  to  prove  their 
point:  while  the  great  diversity  as  to  the  date  prevailing 
among  themselves  shows  how  insecure  the  data  are  on 
which  they  rely.  Thus  Hitzig  discovers  evidence  to 
convince  him  that  the  section  was  written  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ephraim,  while  Davidson  is  blind  to  such 
evidence;  and  many  discrepancies  of  alike  nature  mi  Jit 
lie  pointed  out. 

A  few  general  observations  may  aptly  close  our  re- 
flections on  the  first  twenty-nine  chapters  of  Proverbs, 
and  they  will,  we  think,  confirm  the  view  that  ascribes 
them  to  Solomon.  The  two  periods  which  are  genei-allv 
selected  in  opposition  to  this  view  for  the  composition 
of  various  parts  of  the  book,  are  UK;  rei-n  of  Jle/.ekiah 
and  the  times  subsequent  to  the  captivity.  Neither  of 
these  periods  seems  to  suit  the  general  character  of 
Proverlis  at  all  so  well  as  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

Hezekiah    found    his    kingdom    in    great    domestic 
misery — immersed  in  idolatry  and   subject  to  foreign 
rule.      .At  home  his  pre-eminent  character  was  that  of 
a  social  and  religious  reformer,  struggling  against  the 
sins   and   evils   of  his   times;  abroad    the   most  active 
period  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  a  series  of  war-, 
during  some  of  which  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  the  whole  land  overrun  by  hostile  armies, 
its  fenced  cities  taken,  and  the  king  forced  to  submis- 
sion.     The  terror  of  an  Assyrian   invasion   also  hung 
over  the  land  for  years.      The  later  period  of  his  reign, 
indeed,  was  peaceful;  but  the  evils  of  preceding  reigns 
were  far  from  being  eradicated,  and  he  had  before  him 
the   certain    prospect,    conveyed   by    prophecy,    of    the 
utter   prostration    of   his  kingdom.       His   chief    works 
seem  to  have  been   the  making  a  pool  and   conduit  to 
bring  water  to  Jerusalem.      On   his   death  Judah  re- 
lapsed   into   idolatry.       The   times   subsequent  to  the 
captivity  were  marked  by  equally  strong  characteristics, 
and  chiefly  of  a  mournful   kind — a  feeble,  strui;glin<r, 
and  too  often  languid  and   depressed  remnant,  striving 
amid  many  difficulties  to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
bear  up  amid  manifold  discouragements.     With  neither 
of  these  periods  does  the  general  character  of  Proverbs 
agree.      Royalty  marks  it   throughout,  sharply  distin- 
guishing it  from  any  period  subsequent  to  the  captivitv: 
as  by  other  marked   features  it  bears  the  impress  of  a 
time  different  from  Hezekiah's.      Its  warnings  are  not 
against  the  public   sins  which   disgraced   that  period: 
nor  are  its  consolations  suited  to  the  public  trials  which 
were  threatening  to  bring  both  king  and  kingdom  to 
the  ground.      Its  pointed  allusions  to  a  powerful  mon- 
archy, a  numerous  and  wealthy  people,  and  such  sins 
as  readily  spring  up  in  a  time  of  plenty;  its  fine  linens 
of  Egypt,  its  high  places  thronged,  its  roads  covered 
with  travellers,  its  gates  and  cities  crowded  and  rejoic- 
ing, its  precious  stones,  and  fine  gold,  and  architectural 
illustrations,  its  people  living  beneath  the  eye  of  their 
monarch,  and  dependent  on  his  good-will,  all  seem  to 
mark  a  reign  when  an  absolute  monarch  ruled  over  a 
great  and  wealthy  people,  who  lived  at  ease  at  home, 
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and  had  no  dreaded  enemy  on  their  borders;  who  traded 
to  distant  lands  and  brought  their  products  into  com- 
mon use  ;  when  the  worship  of  Jehovah  prevailed 
through  the  land,  and  men  had  leisure  fur  learning; 
when  wisdom  sat  on  the  throne,  personified  in  Solomon, 
and  the  evils  which  must  ever  exist  while  man  is  a 
fallen  being,  were  evils  inseparable  from  any  condition 
of  humanity,  and  especially  from  one  abounding  with 
the  elements  of  material  prosperity. 

As  to  the  sayings  of  Agur  in  ch.  xxx.,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  who  this  Agur  was.  The  opinion  of  Jerome 
and  some  of  the  rabbins  that  Agur  is  a  symbolical 
name  for  Solomon,  is  not  likely.  With  such  evident 
pains  in  Proverbs  to  distinguish  betsveen  one  part  and 
another  in  respect  to  authorship,  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  there  should  here  be  concealment  of  any  kind; 
and  what  is  said  in  ver.  '1,  .'>,  scarcely  applies  to  Solo- 
mon. Nor  is  there  any  force  in  Davidson's  opinion 
that  Agur  was  one,  of  the  "'  wi.-e  nun"  referred  to  as 
having  written  parts  of  this  book.  \\  e  have  seen  that 
there  arc  not  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing  different 
writers  as  referred  to;  and  if  Agur  were  known  as  tin- 
writer  of  any  other  parts,  they  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  been  openly  ascribed  to  him.  Bunsen  s  translation 
of  Niran,  vur.  i,  by  "  the  man  of  Massa"  (in  the  Author- 
ized Version  "the  prophecy  ').  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable. In  that  case,  if  \\e  are  similarly  to  suppose 
Lemuel  i»  ha\o  been  "  king  of  .Ma.-.sa."  as  some  trans- 
late eh.  xxxi.  1,  there  would  appear  a  measure  of  pro 
Lability  in  Fiit/ig's  view  that  Agur  and  LI  mu--l  were 
brothers,  inhabiting  a  kingdom  called  -Massa.  <;r  .\\v.  ii; 
I  c'h.  i.  :  'M.  I'.uiisen  thinks  Agur  a  descendant  of  the 
Siineoiiites  mentioiud  in  1  (  'li.  iv.  oti-Jo,  and  that  in 
the  country  there  mentioned  we  are  to  look  for  the 
kingdom  of  Massa.  Tliis  is  at  best  conjectural.  r'n>m 
the  place  which  this  chapter  occupies  it  is  probable  that 
its  composition  was  in,  or  after,  the  reign  of  lle/ekiah. 
According  to  our  Authorized  Version  it  was  addressed 
to  Ithiel  and  I'eal.  If  these  are  proper  nann  s  tin  v 
give  us  no  help  iu  ascertaining  who  A^ur  was,  as  we 
are  utterly  ignorant  who  they  were.  I'.ut  that  ihi-v  are 
proper  name's  at  all  is  much  doubted.  The  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  do  not  take  them  as  such,  and  various 
renderings  are  given  by  modern  scholars.  itap]«,n. 
unfavourable-  to  the  view  of  its  having  been  addressed 
to  any  one,  that  there1  is  throughout  the  chapter  no 
sign  of  its  being  so,  as  occurs  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Louk,  and  in  the  last  chapter,  which  is  addressed  to  ;i 
second  person.  Kwald's  rendering,  "(Jod  is  witli  me. 
and  L  am  strong,"  supported  by  the  Vulgate,  would 
appear  a  likely  one.  except  that  ?r  is  never  found  in 
the  first  person  imperfect  without  a  ',  unless  this  place 
be  a  solitary  exception. 

The  last  division,  ch.  xxxi,  is  attributed  to  kiiiy- 
Lemuel,  or  perhaps  more  properly  to  his  mother.  We 
are  expressly  told  that  his  mother  taught  him  the 
precepts,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  probable  that 
the  particle  b,  in  our  version  translated  "'of,''  should 
here  have  its  usual  force  of  "  to."  AVlio  Lemuel  was  is 
most  uncertain.  The  common  opinion  among  Jews 
and  Christians  was  that  it  was  a  symbolical  name  for 
Solomon;  and  among  modern  writers,  Keil  and  Ewald 
maintain  it.  To  us  it  seems  unlikely.  The  chief 
reason  for  it  seems  to  be  that  Lemuel  was  a  king.  The 
care  taken  in  giving  to  Solomon  his  full  share  in  the 
divisions  of  this  book  seems  here,  as  in  Agur's  case,  a 

sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that  he  would  not  have 
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been  concealed  under  a  symbolical  name  if  he  were 

,  thought  the  author  of  this  part.     That  Lemuel  was  a 

:  king  we  are  told;  and  also,  perhaps,  are  told  of  what 
place  he  was  king;  so  Hitzig,  who  renders  the  first 
clause  of  ver.  1,  "The  words  of  Lemuel  king  of  Massa.'' 
Davidson  objects  that  the  Hebrew  usage  is  fatal  to  this 
rendering,  as  in  that  case  Tjba  (inelck)  should  have  had 
the  article  prefixed.  He  is  not,  however,  correct  in 
this  supposition.  It  seems  the  constant  Hebrew  usage 
that  when,  as  here,  iuvkk  without  an  article  occurs 
after  a  name,  it  indicates  the  king  of  some  place  or 
people,  1  Sa.  xxi.  11,  \->;  1  Ki.  iii.  l;  •>  en.  xxix.  -J7;  No.  xiii.  :!«. 
When  any  one  is  spoken  of  simply  as  king,  without 
indicating  of  what  or  whom  he  is  king,  mchk  is  accom- 
panied with  the  article,  and  generally  goes  before  the 
name,  though  in  the  later  Scriptures  it  sometimes  fol- 

'  lows  it,  -1  Sa.  iii.  :u;  1  Ki.  i.  :it;  ii.  ->:\;  \  Cli.  xxix.  !>;  ii.  11.  We 
know  of  but  one  instance  where  any  one  is  spoken  of 
simply  as  king,  \\ithout  the  article,  but  here  mclck 
goes  before  the  name,  and  has  a  prefix,  which  may 
account  for  the  absence  of  the  article,  ca  iii.  n.  Hebrew 
usage  therefore  seems  to  ivi|uiiv  that  we  should  trans- 
late ell.  xxxi.  1  by  "  Lemuel  king  of  .Massa."  This. 
rendering  strongly  supports  the  view,  ch.  x.\\.  I,  which 
would  connect  Agur  with  'Massa.  as  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  the  word  has  a  different  meaning  in 
these  two  places;  and  it  would  also  lend  some  force  to 
the  opinion  that  Lemuel  was  Amur's  In-other.  It  is 
urged  by  Kichhorn  that  Lemuel  is  a  symbolical  name. 
The  chief  objection  to  its  being'  the  name  of  an  actual 
king  is  that  in  that  case  we  should  have  tin-  productions 
of  a  foreigner  introduced  into  the  religious  literature  of 
Israel.  In  [Balaam's  ease,  however,  we  know  this  to 
ha\e  been  done.  It  is,  perhaps,  done  also  in  the  in- 

'  stance  of  the  book  of  Job.  Kwald  considers  that  the  first 
nine  verses  of  this  chapter  are  by  the  writer  of  ch.  xxx. 

|  This  appears  unlikely.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  so 
sin:dl  a  composition  as  these  portions  should  have  been 
divided  into  two,  and  attributed  to  different  writers. 
It  is  also  supposed  that  ver.  111-:}!  arc  by  a  different 
writer  from  the  author  of  the  first  nine  (Davitlsmi).  The 
grounds  alleged  for  this  are'  tin-  difleivnce  of  stvle  and 
subject.  It  is  evidently  ascribed  to  Lemuel's  mother, 
for  there  is  no  hint  that  these  are  by  a  different  hand 
from  the  preceding;  ni>r  is  there  in  the  mere  fact  of  the 

!  acrostic  form  of  these  verses  sufficient  reason  to  distin- 
guish them.  The  subject  seems  to  follow  naturally 
from  that  mainly  insisted  on  in  ver.  1-!),  viz.  the  danger 
of  vicious  indulgence,  in  contradistinction  to  which  the 
happiness  of  a  well-chosen  marriage  is  dwelt  on.  It 
is  also  a  subject  very  suitable  for  a  woman,  and  the 
mother  of  a  king.  If  wo  are  to  judge  of  the  date  of 

;  this  part  from  its  position  in  the  book,  we  would  place 
it  probably  after  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  The  occurrence 
of  the  Chaldee  "Q,  "son,'"  vur.  L',  and  other  Chaldaisms, 
is  thought  to  indie-ate  a  late  date  UVruwm-,  tliu  Book  of 

j  Psalms).  There  are  many  words  peculiar  to  this  and 
ch.  xxx. 

Canonical  author  it  if.-  The  book  of  Proverbs  is  men- 
tioned in  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
is  also  frequently  quoted  and  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament  <at  leasl  nine  times,  Ro.  iii.  li;  xii.  1C,  «n;  Ho. 

xii.  fi,  li;   ,Ta.  iv.  0-18;  1  1'u.  iv.  S,  17,  IS;  2  To.  ii.  2L').       It  therefore 

ranks  beyond  question  among  those  "  Holy  Scriptures" 
recognized  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  inspired  and 
divine.  It  takes  its  place  in  the  third  Jewish  division 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Jews  termed  "  Cethubim," 
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or  in  the  language  of  Jerome  and  the  early  Christian 
church,  "Hagiographa,"  or  Holy  Writings,  and  occu- 
pies a  ditte-rent  position  in  the  different  lists  of  these 
writings. 

Hchn  n-  /<..7.  —  This  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  he 
quite  five  from  errors,  hut  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it 
as  pun'  as  in  almost  any  other  Look  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Septuagint  version  indeed  differs  in  a  great 
many  places  from  it.  but  \ve  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  \vo  consider  the  Hebrew  text  far  more  satis- 
factory than  the  Septuagint.  In  eh.  i.-ix.  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  them,  beyond  in  several  in- 
stances that  freedom  which  frequently  renders  the 
Septuagint  a  paraphrase-,  and  not  always  a  correct 
paraphrase,  rather  than  a  translation.  In  some  places, 
however,  even  here,  the  Septuagint  adds  to  the  Hebrew, 
cli.  iv.  \>~-  v.  -•;  vi.  11;  ix.  i^,.ic.  From  cli.  x.-xxxi.  the  dif- 
ferences are  much  more  serious.  The  various  .super- 
scriptions which  ascribe  some  parts  to  Solomon  and 
others  to  Agur  and  Lemuel,  are  either  omitted,  as  in 
ch.  x.  1,  or  altered,  as  in  eh.  \xx.  1:  xxxi.  1.  The 
superscription  in  ch.  xxv.  1  is  alone  retained,  with 
some  very  significant  alterations.  We  find  a  great 
many  proverbs  added  throughout  this  portion.  Thev 
are  generally  added  singly,  attached  to  one  of  the 
Hebrew  proverbs,  by  which  they  seem  frequently  sug- 
gested, ch.  xii.  11;  xiii.  9;  xv.  5,  27,  .13,  &c.  In  one  instance, 
however,  several  are  added  together,  and  occur  after 
ch.  xxiv.  -2-2.  We  very  frequently  find  the  Hebrew 
text  enlarged  and  diluted  in  the  Septuagint  in  a  way 
which  greatly  weakens  its  force,  destroys  the  concise- 
ness of  the  Hebrew,  takes  away  that  parallelism  of  two 
members  in  each  verse,  which  is  the  strong  character- 
istic of  the  proverbs,  and  exhibits  to  the  critical  eve 
internal  proof  of  the  highest  kind  of  departure  from  the 
original  text,  ch.xiii.in;  xiv.  •>•>-,  xv.  i;  xvi.  -n,  »>;  xvii.  5,  ir; 
xix.  7,  &c.  Iii  some  instances  it  omits  altogether  some 
proverbs  found  in  the  Hebrew,  or  so  alters  that  we 
with  difficulty  perceive  from  a  word  or  idea  that  our 
present  Hebrew  text  was  probably  before  the  trans- 
lators, ch.  xv.  i':i-xvi.  <j;  xviii.  i'3-xix.  2;  x\.  14-19.  &c.  In  a  few 

cases  it  omits  one  of  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
thus  also  departing  from  the  law  of  parallelism,  ch.  xvii.  iy; 
xxi.  is.  The  position  of  ch.  xxx.-xxxi.  0  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  the  Septuagint  from  the  Hebrew;  ch.  xxx. 
1-14  being  introduced  after  the  additional  proverbs, 
which  are  placed  after  ch.  xxiv.  ±1:  and  ch.  xxx.  LI-:',:!. 
xxxi.  1-9  being  introduced  after  ch.  xxiv.  34.  The 
resolution  of  the  Septuagint  translator  to  ascribe  every- 
thing to  Solomon  is  very  apparent.  Thus  he  omits  the 
superscription  of  ch.  x.  1.  which  ascribes  the  proverbs 
following  to  Solomon,  and  which  has  with  many  led  to 
the  opinion  that  he  was  not  considered  the  writer  of 
the  preceding  chapters.  He  throws  ch.  xxx.  ]-",:?. 
xxxi.  1-9  among  the  first  collection  of  Solomon's  pro- 
verbs. While  he  does  not  omit  the  superscription  of 
ch.  xxv.  1.  he  adds  a  word  not  found  in  the  Hebrew 
(aSiaKpirot),  which  asserts  that  the  proverbs  following 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  in  any  respect  from  those 
which  went  before  as  the  productions  of  Solomon;  and 
by  changing  "the  men"  into  "the  friends"  of  Heze- 
kiah,  he  would  attach  greater  authority  to  their  tran- 
scription of  the  proverbs.  Ch.  xxxi.  10-31  he  joins  on 
to  these  proverbs  as  also  the  work  of  Solomon.  The 
evident  bias  of  the  Septuagint  translator  leading  him 
in  some  instances  certainly  to  an  alteration  of  the  text, 
and  the  internal  proof  arising  from  the  marked  diflfer- 
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ence  of  style  from  that  which  prevails  throughout  the 
book,  and  is  especially  marked  in  ch.  x.-xxii.  16,  in 
those  places  where  he  expatiates  more  largely  upon  his 
subject  than  is  done  in  the  Hebrew,  lead  us,  along  with 
other  reasons,  to  attach  little  weight  to  the  authority 
of  the  Septuagint  where  it  (litters  from  the  Hebrew 
tt;xt-  [H.  c.] 

PSALMS.  The  book  of  Psalms  is,  above  all  other 
portions  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  that  which,  from 
the  first,  has  been  most  used  by  the  Christian  church, 
I  and  which  she  has  cherished  as  one  of  her  noblest 
jewels.  Just  as  the  Lord  himself,  following  the  pass- 
over  custom  of  his  nation,  at  his  last  meal  with  his  dis- 
'  ciples  sung  the  great  Hallel  out  of  the  Psalms,  Mat. 
xxvi.  :;<>,  so  the  apostle  also,  Col.  in.  i<;;  F.p.  v.  m,  has  exhorted 
,  the  Christian  community  to  edify  itself  out  of  the 
same.  From  this  Israelitish  book  of  song  and  prayer 
not  only  have  the  liturgies  of  the  Christian  church 
drawn  many  of  their  parts,  but  from  it  also  has  the 
sacred  hymnolo-v  of  the  church  itself  proceeded.  And 
!  how  can  we  suitably  express  all  the  spiritual  benefit 
which  believers  of  all  time  have  received  from  these 
songs'!  True,  Christian  poetry  in  the  invocation  of 
God  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
announcement  of  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  and  his 
work,  has  received  a  richer  meaning  than  was  vouch- 
safed to  the  sacred  singers  of  the  old  covenant.  I!ut 
not  only  have  these  also  in  spirit  spoken  of  the  future 
completion  of  the  divine  kingdom,  and  not  only  are 
God's  manifestations  for  salvation  in  the  old  covenant 
typical  of  the  revelations  of  his  grace  in  the  new,  but 
the  piety  also  of  the  Christian  still  moves  in  many  re- 
spects in  circumstances  which  are  analogous  to  the  Old 
Testament  piety  under  the  law.  The  Christian,  too, 
needs  still  to  be  reminded  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
divine  law  and  of  the  divine  righteousness,  of  the  curse 
of  sin  and  the  disconsolate-ness  of  a  life  without  God; 
he  knows  also  the  longing  of  the  soul  after  the  living 
God,  the  wrestling  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and  purifying 
of  heart;  he  must  also  ever  again  seek  rest  in  laying 
hold  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  his  immovable  pro- 
mises. But  where  an  expression  is  sought  for  all  this, 
the  Psalter  is  a  source  never  to  be  exhausted,  from 
which  we  are  ever  anew  called  to  draw.  The  Psalms 
bring  us  acquainted  with  the  manifold  situations  in  life 
into  which  the  servants  of  God  have  come,  and  show 
us  how,  in  these  circumstances,  their  heart  stood  with 
God,  and  how  they  spake  with  him.  "This  book,'' 
says  Calvin,  in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  "I  am  accustomed  to  call  an  anntomy  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  so?//  (dvarofj.rjv  omnium  animae  partium\ 
inasmuch  as  no  one  will  find  an  emotion  in  himself 
whose  image  did  not  reappear  in  this  mirror.  Yea,  all 
pains,  griefs,  fears,  doubts,  hopes,  cares,  anxieties,  the 
stormy  impulses  by  which  the  minds  of  men  are  driven 
hither  and  thither,  are  here  placed  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  a  living  manner  before  our  eyes.  The  rest  of  Holy 
Scripture  contains  the  commandments  which  the  Lord 
has  commissioned  his  servants  to  deliver  to  us.  Here, 
however,  the  prophets  themselves  speak  with  God,  and, 
while  they  reveal  their  inward  experiences,  they  sum- 
mon and  draw  every  one  of  us  to  examination  of  his 
own  self."  And  hence  it  comes  about  also,  we  proceed 
with  Luther  (in  the  Preface  to  the  Psalter,  1531),  "that  the 
Psalter  is  the  book  of  all  the  saints:  and  every  one,  in 
whatever  circumstances  he  is,  finds  psalms  and  words 
therein  which  suit  his  circumstances,  and  are  to  him 
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just  as  if  they  were  all  exactly  so  placed  for  his  sake; 
which  also  serves  this  purpose,  that,  if  such  words 
please  one  and  suit  him,  he  becomes  certain  that  he  is 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  and  that  it  has  happened 
to  all  the  saints  as  it  happens  to  him,  because  they  sing 
one  song  with  him." 

I.  Form  and  designations  of  the  Psalter. — In  the  ex- 
position of  the  numerous  topics  which  are  here  to  be 
discussed,  we  begin  with  the  outward  form  in  which 
the  collection  of  the  Psalms  lies  before  us  in  the  Hebrew 
canon.  It  comprehends  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms, 
which  are  divided  into  five  books: — I.  i.-xli.;  II.  xlii.- 
Ixxii.;  III.  Ixxiii.-lxxxix.:  IV.  xe.-cvi.;  V.  cvii.-cl. 
Each  of  the  four  first  books  is  concluded  with  a  doxo- 
logical  formula,  which  belongs  not  to  the  psalm  with 
which  it  stands,  but  to  the  whole  book;  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  book  Ps.  cl.  fills  its  place.  In  reference  to  the 
numbering  of  the  Psalms,  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate, 
which  follows  it,  deviate  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in 
this,  that  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  and  likewise  Ps.  cxiv.  and 
cxv.  are  merged  in  one  psalm;  on  the  other  hand.  Ps. 
cxvi.  and  cxlvii.  are  split  up.  so  that  from  Ps.  exlviii. 
onwards,  the  numbering  again  coincides  with  the  He- 
brew. With  the  exception  of  thirty  four  psalms,  which 
on  this  account  are  called  orpliaii.*  in  the  Talmud,  all 
the  psalms  are  furnished  with  titles,  which  indicate 
partly  the  author,  partly  the  occasion,  partly  the  poetic 
and  liturgical  character  of  the  separate  psalms,  and 
give  also,  according  to  the  view  of  many,  enigmatical 
hints  respecting  their  contents. 

The  title  which  the  collection  of  the  psalm*  bears  in 
the  Hebrew  canon  is  irtnn  (T'hi//iin).  for  which,  in 
shortened  form,  crri  (Tillim)  also  is  placed.  Besides, 
there  appears  at  the  close  of  the  second  book  of  Psalms, 
Ps.  Ixxii.  20,  the  appellation  nvrcri  (T'/>hi//»th\.  Neither 
of  these  two  names  is  an  exact  designation  of  the  whole 
collection.  The  first  a  later  plural  form  of  rrnn, 
Thillult)  means  *OHI/.<  /,f  j,ra /.-•<-,  like  the  word  T'hil/ah, 
standing  in  the  title  of  Ps.  cxlv.  and  in  Ps.  xl.  '.',.  Now. 
in  a  certain  sense  it  is  true,  we  may  say,  that  the  praise 
of  Cod  runs  through  all  the  Psalms;  the  repenting 
sinner,  also,  who.  humbling  him--elf.  gives  honour  to 
the  righteousness  of  God.  and  seeks  his  mercy,  proclaims 
his  praise.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  name  T  lillim 
is  derived  from  a  part  of  the  Psalms,  namely,  from  the 
Iii/iitiiK,  which  are  found  especially  in  the  two  last  books. 
Because  in  public  worship  songs  of  praise  and  thanks 
especially  were  sung,  on  this  account  ^n  (liolld},  with 
which  rn-nn  (Ji<,dof/i,  i.e.  "to  give  thanks")  is  fre- 
quently joined,  became  the  technical  expression  for  the 
singing  of  the  Levites  in  public  worship,  i  Ch.  xxiii.  5; 
2Ch.  v.  13;vii.(!;xx.21;  xxx.  21;  No.  xii.'Jt,  40.  The  second  name, 

Tphilloth,  i.e.  )>rai/erx,  in  so  far  suits  all  the  psalms.  ' 
as  every  pious  song,  even  if  it  is  not  employed  in  direct 
address  to  Cod.  may  be  called  a  prayer,  because  it  is 
uttered  from  the  communion  of  the  heart  with  Cod. 
When  Hannah  proclaims  the  praise  of  Cod,  it  is  said  of 
her,  "and  Hannah  prayed,"  •>  Sa.  i.  2.  Vet  TjihillaJi 
is  properly  the  designation  of  the  prayer  of  petition,  in 
which  narrower  signification  the  word  stands  in  the 
titles  of  Ps.  xvii.  Ixxxvi.  xc.  cii.  cxlii.  As  the  appel- 
lation Tliilliin  is  derived  especially  from  the  two  last 
books  of  the  Psalms,  so  the  name  Tplulloth  corre- 
sponds more  to  the  character  of  the  first  books,  in 
which  especially  many  prayers  of  petition  properly  are 
found.  The  word  psalm,  however,  is  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  irara  (mizmor),  which  stands  in  the  titles 


of  fifty-seven  psalms,  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
Ps.  Ixvi.  Ixvii.  xcii.  xcviii.  c.,  only  of  such  as  are 
ascribed  to  David  or  the  Korahites,  never  with  the 
temple-hymns  of  later  times.  The  word  seems  to  be 
very  ancient.  For  there  appears  already  in  Moses' 
song  of  praise,  Ex.  xv.  •>,  the  cognate  noun  n;vpi  (zimruh), 
and  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  Ju.  v.  n,  the  verb  -rai  (:am- 
iiu-r).  The  word  is  explained  very  differently.  It  is 
certain  that  mizmCr,  like  the  verb  zammcr,  is  used  only 
of  songs  for  the  worship  of  God,  never  of  worldly  songs, 
like  T^  (shir),  and  nr;p  (n'ytuah).  But  among  the 
religious  songs  it  appears  to  denote  only  such  as  were 
musically  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  singing  in  public 
worship.  For  the  word  stands  especially  in  those  titles 
in  which  musical  statements  are  found.  The  usual 
opinion,  that  the  word  means  a  song  sung  to  a  ttriiu/ed 
iiitttnoiicnf,  is  right  in  so  far  as  stringed  instruments 
i  formed  the  chief  constituent  of  the  music  accompany- 
ing the  sacred  singing.  Yet  the  stringed  instrument 
accompaniment  scarcely  lies  in  the  word  r/ii:mor  itself, 
inasmuch  as  otherwise  the  addition  tii)i';/i>io(h,  i.e.  "with 
the  accompaniment  of  stringed  instrument/'  which  is 
found  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  iv.  vi.  Ixvii.  Ixxvi.,  would 
be  quite  superfluous.  H  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
:amiti<r  is  spoken  of  not  only  in  connection  with  stringed 
instruments,  Ps.  xxxiii.  2;  xcviii. ,',,  but  also  in  connection 
\\itli  tin-  kettle-drum,  PS  i-xlix. ;;.  It  is  most  probable 
that  zumiitcr  means  the  rhi/t/itnira/  execution,  as  it  was 
introduced  for  the  use  of  the  Mings  in  the  worship  of 
God,  and  that  the  expression  is  derived  from  the  pauses 
or  bars  in  this  execution.  Fur  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  the  verb  T;i  (.:aiinu-)  is  not  to  adorn,  to  dir/.-  <n<t 
(as  Hengstenhcn:  asserts),  al*o  not  to  jiliirL',  to  strip  (as 
Gesenius  and  others  take  it),  but  to  *'ut.  whence  MUZ- 
u«  rol  means  a  vine-dresser's  knife;  'in'rMuUitcrdh,  a  pair 
of  snuffers;  -moral,  a  vine-shoot  (properly  cutting). 
In  AraiiKran.  on  the  other  hand,  zantmir  has  obtained 
the  meaning  specially  fn  K'DHJ  to  a  nf  ringed  inxtrnmnit, 
and  in  this  narrower  meaning  the  LXX.  have  taken 
inizinor,  inasmuch  as  they  tran>late  it  by  \to\yu6s.  For 
i^oX/aos,  which  means  properly  the  playing  on  a  stringed 
instrument,  denotes  further  the  piece  of  music  played 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  and  the  song  sung  to  a 
stringed  instrument.  \Vhile,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  mizmor  in  the  Hebrew  text  heads  only  a  part  of 
the  Psalms,  and  besides  its  other  appellations  also  of 
single  psalms  occur,  the  LXX.  have  chosen  the  word 
^a\/jLoi  as  the  title  for  the  whole  collection.  The 
New  Testament  follows  them,  Lu.  xx.  42;  xxiv  44,  Ac.,  and 
the  Syriae  Peshito,  in  which  the  book  of  Psalms  bears 
the  name  K'tliobo  d'mazmure.  The  Cod.  Alex,  of  the 
LXX.  places  as  inscription  \f/a\rrjpiov.  This  word  de- 
notes properly  a  stringed  instrument;  by  a  metonymy 
the  expression  was  transferred  to  the  songs  sung  to  a 
stringed  instrument,  as  with  us  also  collections  of  songs 
are  called  harp  or  lyre. 

Besides  mizmor  there  appear  in  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms  several  other  appellations.  The  word  Tir  (shir), 
which  denotes  a  song  in  general,  without  respect  to 
whether  it  was  sung  with  musical  accompaniment  or 
without  it,  stands  in  this  general  meaning  in  connec- 
tion with  different  additions,  PS.  xlv.  xhi.  xcii.  cxx.-cxxxiv. 
But  it  occurs  also  in  connection  with  mizmor,  some- 
times standing  before  it,  Ps.  xlviii.  Ixvi.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxviii.  cviii., 
sometimes  placed  after  it,  Ps.  xxx.  l.xv.  Ixvii.  ixviii.  ix.xv.  Ixxvi. 
ixxxvii.  xcii.  In  this  connection  it  seems  necessary  to 
assign  a  narrower  signification  to  it;  it  seems,  namely, 
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to  denote  that  method  of  execution  in  which  there  was 
singing  in  tho  proper  sense,  while  there  was  also  a 
musical  execution,  which  was  more  of  a  recitative  de- 
scription. According  to  Hengstenberg  it  must  denote  in 
this  narrower  signification  only  tht  joyful  song  of />r<ii.<r, 
•''which  alone  in  the  fullest  sense  deserves  the  name  of 
SOUL;-,  since  only  in  it  does  the  breast  expand,  and  the 
voice  raise  itself  to  its  full  pitch."  This  suits  indeed 
m  ist  of  the  Psalms  quoted  above;  but  it  does  not  suit 
t!ie  supplicatory  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  and  the  elegiac  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
On  the  other  hand  the  titles,  jrri"  (sli/'jf/aion),  "?'3CQ 
(mascJiil),  and  crcp  (micJitain),  are  never  joined  with 
mi/.inor.  Only  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  which  has  two  inscrip- 
tions, dues  mi/.mor  stand  in  the  one,  maschil  in  the 
other.  First,  as  respects  sliigyaion,  which  occurs  only 
twice,  in  the  inscription  of  Ps.  vii.,  and  of  the  song  of 
llahakkuk,  I!:ii>.  iii.  1,  for  the  explanation  of  this  word 
we  are  probably  to  have  recourse  svith  Kwald  to  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  nr:.\  /«  Ircinble.  to  stagger.  Ac- 
cordingly, shiggaion  would  lie  the  song  of  intoxication, 
i.e.  a  song  given  forth  under  the  deepest  emotion,  a 
dithyramb.  And  indeed  this  suits  the  peculiarity  of 
the  two  above-named  songs,  respecting  which  Kwald 
rightly  says:  "They  move  along  in  deepest  agitation,  as 
after  dreadful  terror,  with  extreme  suspense,  and  as  if 
without  self-possession,  yet  at  last  passing  over  with 
quick  exchange  to  rot  and  comfort."  On  the  other 
hand,  Hengstenberg  would  take  shiggaion  in  the  sense 
of  abcrraf  ion,  and  refer  the  title  to  the  contents  of  both 
songs,  for  which  one  can  certainly  appeal  for  "Ps.  vii. 
to  the  word  of  Saul,  i  Si.  xxvi.  21,  "  1  have  erred  exceed- 
ingly;'1 but  for  the  song  of  Habakkuk  he  would  obtain 
a  quite  unsuitable  indication  of  contents.  J\Iasclul 
stands  in  the  titles  of  thirteen  Psalms,  viz.  xxxii.  xlii. 
xliv.  xlv.  Iii.  liii.  liv.  Iv.  Ixxiv.  Ixxviii.  Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix. 
and  cxlii.  (there  in  connection  with  Th'phillah).  Be- 
sides, there  belongs  to  this  connection  also  Ps.  xlvii.  7: 
"Sing  ye  praises  with  understanding"  (mascM/).  If 
one  abides,  as  is  alone  consistent,  by  the  usual  Hebrew 
idiom,  then  maacJtil  may  mean  (1)  intelligent;  (2)  making 
intelligent;  and  accordingly  sen- in y  for  instruction,  just 
as  the  verb  TOOT,  Ts.  xxxii.  8;  1  Ch.  xxviii.  10,  occurs  in  the 
meaning  to  instruct.  If  we  start  from  the  first  mean- 
ing, then  maschil  would  designate  a  psalm  as  a  fine, 
ingenious  song,  which  would  have  to  be  referred  either 
to  the  contents,  or  to  the  artificial  structure,  or  to  the 
artificial  musical  execution  of  the  psalm.  For  the  last- 
named  explanation  one  might  appeal  to  2  Ch.  xxx,  22, 
where  the  designation  of  the  Levites  by  means  of  the 
predicate,  "who  had  a  good  insight  as  respects  the 
Lord,"  ["that  taught  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord,'' 
En;?.  Vcrs.],  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  their  fine 
understanding  of  the  sacred  music.  P>ut  it  is  more 
probable  that  mascJi'if  is  to  be  explained  according  to 
the  second  meaning  by  instruction,  which  suits  quite 
well  some  at  least  of  the  psalms  quoted.  Ps.  xxxii. 
has  a  didactic  aim;  see  especially  ver.  8:  "I  will  in- 
struct thee."  In  Ps.  Iii.  the  tone  is  likewise  contem- 
plative; and  from  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly  there 
is  drawn,  in  ver.  G,  ff.,  a  lesson  for  the  righteous. 
Ps.  liii.  is  meant  to  teach  how,  in  the  midst  of  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  the  world,  God  manifests  himself 
as  judge  for  the  salvation  of  his  own,  and  this  lesson  is 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  stupidity  which  prevails  in 
the  world,  ver.  2.  In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  their  ancient  history 
is  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  for  instruction; 
the  didactic  character  of  this  psalm  is  indicated  by  this 


also,  that  it  is  designated  in  ver.  2  as  a  proverb  (mashed). 
In  Ps.  xlv.  the  title  maschil  is  ^perhaps  to  be  explained 
in  this  way,  that  in  ver.  1 0  an  admonition  is  given  to 
the  bride.  According  to  these  five  psalms,  one  might 
suppose  that  maschil  is  distinguished  from  mir.mor  in 
this  way,  that,  while  the  latter  is  addressed  to  God  in 
worship,  in  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  the  poet  speaks 
in  tho  tone  of  didactic  contemplation.  P>ut  the  remain- 
ing eight  psalms  entitled  meisclul  are,  like  the  miz- 
morhn,  songs  addressed  to  God,  and  the  expression 
TsirQ  WOi,  Ps.  xlvii.  7,  presupposes  the  same  thing. 
Meanwhile,  however,  those  eight  psalms  also  have  a 
hortatory  side;  thus,  e.g.  Ps.  xliv.  is  related  to  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  in  the  characteristic  way  in  which  the  instruc- 
tion is  derived  from  the  ancient  history  of  the  people: 
Ps.  Iv.  passes  over  in  ver.  22  into  the  didactic  tone,  &c. 
In  single  eases  it  may  have  been  decided,  according  to 
points  of  view  unknown  to  us,  whether  a  psalm  had 
the  inscription  maschll  or  iiti:.,n",r.  Not  amiss  has  J)e- 
litzselj  remarked  that  maschil  corresponds  to  what  we 
call  an  ode,  in  so  far  as  the  ode,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  hymn,  is  properly  reflection  becoming  absorbed 
in  its  object;  only  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  word  maschil  may  be  explained,  as  Delitzsch  wishes 
it,  by  a  pious  meditation,  since  VsilTT  never  means  to 
consider,  but  even  in  Ps.  cvi.  7  and  similar  passages, 
to  notice. 

The  appellation  mlchtam,  which  is  found  in  the 
titles  of  six  psalms,  Ps.  xvi.  h-i.-lx.,  is  especially  enig- 
matic. The  explanation  is  undoubtedly  false  which, 
looks  upon  the  word  as  a  compound  of  Tjp  (macli},  and 
rri  (tarn),  which  is  said  to  mean  tltf  misereiblt  is  safe,  or 
tie.  miserable  and  innocent.  For  a  compound  of  this 
kind  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  On  the  other  hand,  a  contest  may 
be  maintained  between  the  following  explanations:  (1) 
According  to  one  view  the  stem  era  (/cathatii)  is  cognate 
with  the  stem  ar_Q  (kathal),  to  write,  and  accordingly 
mlchtam  is  either  the  same  as  michtah,  i.e.  a  writing 
(as  the  song  of  ilezekiah.  Is.  xxxviii.  o,  is  entitled),  or  it  is 
specially  an  inscription,  just  as  already  the  LXX.  have 
translated  the  word  by  ffrv\oypa<pia.  But  if,  in  the 
first  case,  the  above-named  psalms  were  characterized 
as  written  poems,  in  contrast  with  those  sung  in  public 
worship,  then  this  does  not  suit  Ps.  lvi.-lx.,  whose  titles 
contain  musical  designations,  that  distinctly  point  to  the 
use  of  these  psalms  in  public  w-orship.  More  may  be 
said  for  the  other  explanation—  an  inscription.  Delitzsch 
has  remarked  in  justification  of  it,  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  the  psalms  entitled  mic.htam,  to  introduce  certain 
remarkable  words  with  the  formula,  "I  say,"  or  "he 
speaks,"  or  to  repeat  them  after  the  manner  of  a  refrain. 
This  peculiarity  appears  most  prominently  in  Ps.  xvi., 
which  is  in  general  distinguished  by  its  pregnant,  in- 
scription-like style,  and  of  which  ver.  9-11  especially 
are  admirably  suited  for  a  gravestone  inscription.  In 
Ps.  Ivi.  the  catch- word,  which  had  occasioned  the  title, 
would  be  in  ver.  4;  in  Ps.  Iviii.  in  ver.  11.  P.ut  in 
Ps.  Ivii.  lix.  Ix.  this  peculiarity  can  be  shown  only  in 
an  artificial  way.  Besides,  the  whole  assumption  that 
there  is  a  verbal  stem  (ere),  which,  cognate  with  3TO, 
means  to  write,  to  cngrare,  is  very  doubtful.  Rather 
do  the  stems  katham  and  keithab  and  the  two  cognates 
appear  in  the  Semitic  languages  to  be  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  (2)  If,  on  tho  other  hand,  we 
start  from  the  ascertained  meaning  of  CH3,  to  concceil, 
to  keep  close,  then  michtam  means  a  secret,  i.e.  a  song 
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with  a  secret,  concealed  sense.     The  word  at  the  head  j  found   no   reception  into  the  Psalter;   Uiis  is   perhaps 


of  a  psalm  would,  so  to  speak,  express  a  j.rocnl,  0  pro- 
en!  (stc  profani  (keep  o/,  0  keep  of,  ye  profane}.  So 
Tlen-steiiberg.  This  suits  Ps.  xvi.  admirably,  which 
introduces  us  to  the  mystic  depths  of  the  life  in  God; 
suits  Ps.  Ivi.,  which  shows  how  David,  in  hidden  com- 
munion with  God.  strengthened  himself  in  his  word  of 


explained  from  the  character  of  the  piece  being  more 
prophetic  than  lyric. 

The  need  of  such  a  collection  of  songs  for  use  in 
public  worship  first  arose  when,  by  means  of  David, 
song  had  been  elevated  to  be  an  essential  element  of  the 
cultus.  As  in  the  Mosaic  cultus  in  general  the  won 


promise;  and  also  in  Ps.Vii.,  the  words  of  ver.  1.  "for  steps  into  the  back-ground  as  compared  with  action,  m 
mi/  soul  trusteth  in  tlif-e;  yea,  in  the  sJtad.»>-  "f  thy  winr,s  like  manner  song  also  is  not  yet  inserted  in  it  as  a  fixed 
will  I  make  mil  rcfii'/e,  mil!!  these  ceilamitx* />e  orcrpast,"  \  arrangement.  Yet  Israel  already  in  the  centuries 
give  a  confirmation 'of  this  meaning  of  the  title.  Farther,  1  before  David  san-  hymns  to  her  God.  The  series  of 
in  Ps.  Iviii.  ver.  10  and  11  announce  the  result  of  tin-  them  is  opened  by  Moses'  song  of  praise,  Ex.  x' 
manifestation  of  the  divine  judgment,  concealed  from  !  Ex.  xv.  2"  tin-  solemn  choral  song  is  first  mentioned: 
the  unrighteous  world,  and  therefore  unexpected  by  it.  Miriam  leads  the  choir  of  women,  which  in  the  cham- 
Einally, "there  appears  also  in  Ps.  lix.  and  Ix.  the  dance  with  tambourine  accompaniment  answers  the 
thoiviit  how  David  comforts  himself  in  God.  while  |  singing  choir  of  men  by  striking  in  at  the  first  strophe 
before  the  eyes  < if  men  there  is  no  more  comfort  and  !  ..f  the  hymn.  That  Israel  had  learned  this  kind  of 
no  more  help  Tt  is  a  correct  remark  certainly,  that  singing  in  Egypt  is  clear  from  Ex.  Accord- 

other   psalms  also   mfcht  equally  well   have  been  fur-     ing  to  Ju.  xxi.   21    the  annual  festival  in  Shiloh  also 


nished  with  this  title.      Hit/.ig.  on  the  contrary,  would  j  wa: 
understand  by  mirhtam   a  poem  hitherto   unknown,  an 
di'CKOOTov,  which  the  compiler  has  been  the  first  to  add 
to   the  previous   canon  of   the    I'salms   of    David.      (3 


celebrated   by  the  vir-ins  by  means  of  such  chain- 


Lastly,    many    have    recourse 


the    explanation    of 


to  ere  (ket/i<,n),  ;/<>!<!.  in  tins  \\ay  michtam 
would  be.  as  Luther  has  explained  it,  «  .'/«</</(//  jewel, 
an  invaluable  treasure,  a  designation  whose  meaning 
mi-lit  be  traced  back  to  the  import  of  the  title  deve- 
loped above. 

II.  D<S'«III  ami  itxc  of  the  P«a  ///<>-.—  I-'n-i  u  what  has 
been  said  respecting  the  names  of  the  collection  of 
Psalms,  it  is  already  clear  what  its  </<*/'///  was.  ft 
was  not  a  merely  literary  one:  the  Psalter  does  not 


.lances.  In  Nu.  xxi.  17  the  song  is  mentioned  by 
which  Israel  magnified  the  divine  bestowal  of  water. 
And  that  such  songs  in  general  were  n  sacred  custom 
in  Israel,  is  attested  by  the  circumstance,  that  already 
collections  of  son-s  wen-  in  existence  in  Israel,  viz.  the 
honk  nf  the  far.t  ,,f  ./Jun-a/i,  from  which  the  poetic  pas- 
sage, Nu.  xxi.  14,  ff.,  is  extracted,  and  flu  hook  <>f  Jathin; 
i.e.  the  book  of  the  Prave,  which  is  already  mentioned 
in  Jos.  x.  1:!.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  jud-es  two  \\,,men  appear,  in  \\hom  the  Spirit  of 
God  woke  up  the  uift  of  sacred  son-.  Deborah,  the 
female  judjv.  whose  son-  of  triumph.  Ju.  v.,  even  in  re- 
ii  ct  of  its  artificial  form,  belongs  to  the  most  finished 
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profess  to  be  an  anthology  which  was  to  gather  into  :  poetical  pieces  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  Hannah,  the 

one  the  monuments  of  Israel's  sacred  lyric  poetry  then  mother  of    Samuel,  whose  song    of   praise,    i  Sa.  11.,   if 

existin"  at  the  time  of  the  collection,  but  it  has  a  prac-  !  nearly  related   to  the   Psalms.      .Music'  and  song  were 

tical  desi-n       It  is   Israel's  l,,,»k  «f  *<>,<>/  and  prayer  ,  probably  cultivated  also  in  the  prophetic  society  founded 

for  public  worship,  serving  for  the  worship  ,,f  G..d  and  by  Samuel:  for  with  the  accompaniment  of  music  the 

for  the  edification  of  the  church.     What  the  church  prophesying  choir  of  the  prophets,  according  to  1  Sa.  x.  5, 

in  her  various  conditions  has  to  bring  before  the  Lord  descends  from  the  height  of  Gibuah.     As  music,   ac- 

- -complaint   in  distress   and  temptation:   supplication  cording  to  2  Ki.  iii.  If.,  served  as  a  means  of  preparing 

forfor-riveness,  for  comfort  and  help;  praise  and  thanks  I  the    soul   (.f   the   prophet   for  the   reception  of   divine 

for  experienced  manifestations  of  grace;  praise  of  the  revelation,  it  was   in  the  case  of   that   prophetic  choir 

rreatncss  and  -lory  of  God:  prayer  for  the  fulfilment  the  vehicle  also  for  the  expression  ..f  the  prophetic  m- 

of  the   divine   promises;    and  a-ain,   what  serves  the  spiration.     Sacred  song  itself,  certainly,  gushing  forth, 

church,  when  she  approaches  the  sanctuary  of  God.  for  as  it  does,  from  the  inner  man   moved   by  the  divine 

comfort,   for  instruction,   and  for  warning,   has   found  Spirit,  is  related  to  prophecy,  on   which  account  it  is, 

its  expression   in  these  son-s.      It  is  true  there  have  1  Ch.  xxv.  2,  3,   designat.  d   as   prophesying  itself,   as   the 

been  admitted   into  the  Psalter  such  son-s  also  as  were  psalm-singers  also,  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun,  are 

ori'nnally  composed  not  for  public  worship,  but  owed  named  seers,   i  Ch.  xxv.  5;  2  Ch.  xxix.  .">o;  xxxv.  i.j.      It  may 

tli.Mr  origin  to  quite  individual  occasions:  and  in  fact  be  that  David,  who  stood  in  near  connection  with  the 

such  son's  are  found  especially  in  the  two  first  books,  prophetic  society  in   llamah,  nay,  according  to  1  Sa. 

But  even  in  their  ease,  the  contents  are  yet  of  such  a  xix.  18,  sojourned  awhile  in  the  place,  there  received 

kind,  that  what  the  singer  expresses  according  to  his  the  first  impulse  to  introduce  sacred  song  as  a  fixe 

personal  experiences,  the  church  may  also  appropriate  ordinance  into  the  worship.     In  the  arrangement  of  f 

according  to  her  spiritual  need.     For  example,  the  song  matter  he  followed,  according   to   2  Ch.  xxix.  25    tl 

of  thanksgiving  which  David  san-  to  the  Lord  at  the  divine  instruction  given  him  by  means  of  the  prophets 

end  of  his  life, '2  Sa.  xxii ,  could  find  a  place  as  Ps.  xviii.  '  Gad  and  Nathan.     Song  served,  inasmuch  as  by  means 

in  the  hymn-book  (.f  the  church,  because  in  David's  of  it  the  word  obtained  its  ri-hts  alongside  of  action,  to 


salvation   and    glorification   Israel    celebrates   a   grace 
bestowed  on  her.      On  the  other  hand,  David's  cl<  -y 


spiritualize  the  worship,  especially  since  the  contents  of 
the  Psalms  that  were  sung  were  directed  to  this  very 


.  , 

on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  was  well  suited  to  point,  to  counterwork  a  mere  externality  in  the  wor- 
be  transferred  to  popular  son-  W  which  end  it  was  ship  of  God.  This  shows  itself  even  in  the  first  case 
taken,  2Sa.  i.  is  into  the  Look  of  Jathitr,  which  appears  in  which  David  made  an  arrangement  in  respect  to 
to  have  been  a  theocratic  book  of  heroes;  but  it  was  !  sacred  song,  viz.  at  the  bringing  in  of  the  ark  of  the 
not  suitable  for  use  in  public  worship.  Tt  might  appear  j  covenant  to  Zion,  when  David,  according  to  1  Ch.  xv.^1  (5, 
surprising  why  the  last  words  of  David,  2  Sa.  xxiii.,  have  j  gave  the  command  to  the  chief  of  the  Levites,  "to 
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appoint  their  brethren  to  be  the  singers,  with  instru-     eentor;  the  formula  accordingly  will  mean  that  a  psalm 
incuts  of  music,   psalteries,   and  harps,   and  cymbals,     was  handed  over  for  execution  with  the  music  of  pub- 
sounding,  by  lifting  up  the  voice  with  joy."      For  that     lie  worship.      That  the  formula  is  not  employed  in  the 
.lemn  occasion   expressly    as   is  extremely  probable,     case  of  temple-hymns  of  later  origin  cannot  surprise 
r.  was  composed  by  David.     And  what  does     us.   since  to  these  in  general   no  titles  arc  appended. 

"U  here,  however,  the  formula  is  wanting  in  older 
psalms,  this  appears,  in  so  far  as  the  omission  is  not 
accidental,  to  point  to  this  fact,  that  such  psalms  were 
not  provided  with  technical  music. 

In  the  Levitieal  psalmody  the  share  of  the  congrega- 
tion  present   was  confined   to  this,  that  they,  as  it°is 
Amen,   and  praised  the 


this   psalm   teach?     That    Cod,    who   now   along  with 
th 


,e  ark  of   the  covenant  solemnly  comes  to  /ion,   in 


"he  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart;  who 
hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceit- 
fully." And  how  do  we  reeogni/e  in  other  psalms  also, 
which  were  composed  for  the  sanctuary  erected  on  /ion, 
such  as  Ps.  xv.  and  1.,  the  echo  of  that  prophetic  word, 
is.-i.  xv.  22,  "Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt- 
oft'crings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams." 

The  standing  appointment  of  the  Levites  for  the 
music  and  song  in  public  worship  is  reported  in  1  C'h. 
xxiii.  30  and  xxv.;  they  are,  it  is  said  in  the  first  pas- 
sage, "  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  the 
Lord,  and  likewise  at  even."  As  masters  of  son "  for 


said  in   1  Ch.  xvi.  36, 

Lord."  The  Litter  expression  refers  to  formulas  of 
|  praise  such  as  Hallelujah,  0  r/ivc  thank*  vnto  the  Lord, 

for  he  isyood;  because  his  merry  endurcth  for  em;  Fs'. 
'  cxviii.  i,&c.  But  the  people  also  sang  psalms  on  their 

pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary,  at  the  passover,  and  other 


festive 


in  the  title  that  it  is  "to  teach,''  viz.  the  children  of 
Israel,  com  p.  IK,  xxxi.  i'j;  2  Sa.  i.  is;  the  words  also  of  this 
psalm  are  throughout  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  people. 
The  Psalms  were  in  general  to  serve  also  for  private 


the  tent,  which  he  pitched  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  '  edification.     It  is  not' to  be  doubted,  that  by  means  of 
on  Zion,  David  appointed  Asaph  and  his  brethren;  on  ;  the  Psalms  especially  the  divine  word  dwelt  in  the 
the   other    hand,    for   the    old    tabernacle,    which    had    houses  of  Israel,  just  as  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
remained  in  C-ibeon,  the  Korahite  Heman  and  J  eduthun, 
along  with  "  the  rest  that  were  chosen,"  i  cu.  .xvi.  3*,  41. 
According  to  the  arrangement  which  prevailed  later  for 
the  temple,  but  in    1  Ch.  xxv.  is   carried  back   to   the 
last  days   of  David,    the  fourth  class  of  the  Levites, 
which  embraced  the   singers   and  musicians   (in  their 
collective  number  4uuOi,  was  split  up  into  24  choirs, 
every  one  of  which  had  at  its  head  a  superintendent 
with  eleven  masters  from  the  same  family.     And  so 
then  we  find  in  the  following  centuries  that  the  sacri- 
ficial   worship    was    continually    accompanied    by    the 


see  also  Fs.  xx.  ?,.  if. 


The  appointment  for  use  in  public  worship  is  indicated 


history  itself  was  transmitted  in  this  way,  FS.  ixxviii.  3-0. 
III.  The  authors  of  the  Psahus. — Who  then  were  the 
poets  that  gave  to  the  people  of  Israel  these  sacred 
songs  '.  I'or  the  answer  to  this  question  we  are  referred 
above  all  to  the  accounts  of  the  authors  in  the  titles. 
According  to  these,  one  psalm,  Fs.  xc.,  is  attributed  to 
Moses;  seventy-three  psalms  bear  the  name  of  Darid,  viz. 
in  the  first  book  thirty-seven,  PS.  iii.-ix.  xi.-x.\xii.  xxxiv.-xli., 
in  the  second  book  eighteen,  FS.  ii.-lxv.  ixviii.-ixx.,  in  the 
third  book  one,  Fs.lxxxvi., in  the  fourth  book  two,  Fs.  ci.  ciii., 
in  the  fifth  book  fifteen,  Fs.  cviii.-cx.  cxxii.  exxiv.  cxxxi.  cxxxiii. 
cxxxviii.-cxiv.  Twelve  psalms  bear  the  name  of  Asaph, 
David's  master  of  song,  viz.  in  the  second  book  one,  Fs.  1., 
in  the  third  book  eleven,  Fs.  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.  To  the  Kora- 


in  the  case  of  forty-five  psalms  in  the  title  by  the  ex-  ,  Lite  family  of  singers  eleven  psalms  are  attributed, 
pression  TO:??  (himnatze«ch).  It  occurs,  however,  only  ,  which  are  likewise  found  only  in  the  second  and  third 
with  older  psalms,  never  in  the  fourth  book;  in  the  book,  viz.  Fs.  xlii.  xliv.-xlix.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Lxxxvii.  ixxxviii 
fifth  book  only  with  Ps.  cix.  cxxxix.  cxl.:  outside  the  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  bears  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  Heman 
Psalms  also  in  the  subscription  of  the  song  of  Habakkuk.  the  Ezrahite;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  is  ascribed  to  Ethan  the 


The  old  translations  even  no  longer  understood  the  ex- 
pression: the  LXX.  translate  it  in  the  Psalms  by  eis 
rb  7-A.os  (for  the  cud),  in  which  case  they  thought  per- 
haps on  TO:  (netzach},  duration;  in  Habakkuk  by  rov 


(to 


,  from  the  Aramaic  meanin    of  the 


verb  ns:.     The  Targuin  explains  it  "to  sing  praises," 
as  Luther  also  has  taken  it.    But  ns:  (nitzeach)  does  not 


Ezrahite;  two  psalms,  Fs.  ixxii.  ami  cxxvii.,  bear  the  name 
of  Solomon.  The  rule  laid  down  by  Jerome,  that  all 
anonymous  psalms  are  always  assigned  to  the  last- 
named  author,  suits  in  some  cases,  viz.  where  two 
psalms  belong  to  each  other,  e.r/.  Ps.  ix.  and  x.,  which 
are  thrown  into  one  by  the  LXX.,  farther.  Ps.  xlii.  and 
xliii.,  Ixx.  and  Ixxi.;  but  in  the  rest  this  rule  is  not  ap- 


mean  to  si,,;/,  and  TO:?  (m' natze"cJi)  cannot  be  an  infini-  j  plicable.     The  LXX.  have  prefixed  the  name  of  Darid 
tive,  but  only  a  participle,  inasmuch  as  an  infinitive  form     to   other   fourteen    of   the   psalms   anonymous    in    tin 


of  that  description,  though  it  does  sometimes  occur  in 
Aramaic  with  the  Pael,  yet  in  Hebrew  is  unheard  of. 
The  Masoretic  punctuation  also  has  treated  it  as  a  par- 
ticiple. TO?  means  to  take  the  ore r.-n'f/hf :  and  indeed 
this  expression,  as  one  sees  from  the  Chronicles,  was 
especially  applied  to  functions  at  the  sanctuary.  Thus 
it  stands  at  1  Ch.  xxiii.  4  in  reference  to  those  services 
which  fell  to  the  first  class  of  the  Levites,  and  so  at 
2  Ch.  ii.  1,  17  the  overseers  at  the  building  of  the 
temple  are  called  nrrr^-p  (mnatzhim).  In  the  titles  of 
the  Psalms  then  mnatze«ch  is  the  designation  either  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  temple  music,  or  of  the  pre- 


Hebrew  text  (according  to  the  Hebrew  reckoning,  Ps. 
xxxiii.  xliii.  Ixxi.  xci.  xciii.-xcix.  civ.  cxxxvii.  cxxxviii.). 
partly,  however,  with  additions,  viz.  Ps.  Ixxi.  r& 
AayiS  viuv  'IuvaSa/3.  Kal  rCiv  irpuruv  alxfj.a\uiTiffdfi'Tuv 
(of  David,  the  sons  of  Jonadab,  and  the  first  captives), 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  Cod.  Vat.  r&  AautS,  'lepe/miov  (of  David,  of 
Jeremiah),  Ps.  cxxxviii.  TU-  Aaw5,  'Ayyaiov  Kal  7,axapiov 
(of  David,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah).  In  the  case  of 
Ps.  cxlvii.  and  cxlviii.  the  title  runs  '\yyaiov  Kal 
Zaxapiov.  After  Ps.  cl.  the  LXX.  add  another  un- 
numbered one,  which  David  is  said  to  have  composed 
after  the  slaughter  of  the  giant  Goliath,  of  which, 
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however,  it  is  probable,  a  Hebrew  text  never  existed 
at  all.  From  the  larger  portion  the  whole  collection 
of  the  Psalms  is  also  called  the  Psalms  of  David  simply. 
No  refutation  is  needed  for  the  opinion  propounded  by 
Augustine  (DC  civ.  Uei,  xvii.  n),  and  others,  that  David  is 
the  author  of  all  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  and 
that  from  some  unknown  cause  he  has  prefixed  other 
names  to  a  number  of  psalms,  but  again  has  left  other 
psalms  without  a  title.  Augustine  conjectured  even, 
because  with  the  LXX.  and  accordingly  also  in  the 
Vulgate  some  psalms  bear  the  name  of  prophets  after 
the  captivity,  that  David  has  for  these  prophets,  whose 
names  were  beforehand  revealed  to  him,  composed  a 
song  applicable  to  them. 

The  statements  of  the  titles,  with   the   exception    of 
the  doubts  which  in  antiquity  the  Antioehean  expositor, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  is  said  t«>  have  raised  against 
them,  remained  altogether  uncontented,  until,  since  the 
closing  third  of  the  last  century,  the  assaults  upon  them 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  many  Herman  theologians 
thought  themselves  justified  in  treating  them  as  some- 
thing   of    whose     historical     authority    nothing    more 
whatever  can  he  said.      This  is  a  wanton  style,  such  as 
Would  be  permitted   in  no  other  department  of  archae- 
ology.     Respecting  this  matter  in  general,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  mav  lie  made.     That  the   titles   -mutt  be 
attributed  to  the  authors  of  the  Psalms  themselves:  f.,r 
this,  it  is  true,  a  strong  proof  cannot  be  adduced,  inas- 
much as  the  anoiivmous  psalms  themselves  show  that 
many  songs  were  published  without   a  title.      When, 
however,  we  see  that  He/ekiah  has  o-iveii  an  inscription 
to  his  song,  is.  xxxviii.  <>,  which  is  allied  t<>  the  titles  ,  ,t 
the  Psalms,  when   the  same  is  true  of  the  inscription 
and  subscription  of  the  song  of  Habakkuk.  HaMii.  1,1:1,  tin., 
then  must  we  certainly  regard   it  as  probable   that,  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  the  psalms,  the  titles  originated 
with  the  authors  themselves.      And   that  the  titles  in 
general  go  back  beyond  the  time  of  editing  the  Psalter, 
and  accordingly,  under  all  circumstances,  have  a  higher 
antiquity,  which  secures  for  them  the  weight  of  a  con- 
siderable   historical   tradition,   this    is   clear   from    the 
following  grounds: — 1.    The  meaning   of  the  nm.-ical 
notices  contained  in  the  titles  was.  as  the  LXX.  show. 
already  forgotten  in  the  last  centuries  before  Christ,  or 
at  least  no  longer  with  certainty  understood.     '1.  The 
titles  art.1  wanting  just  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  ap- 
parently   later    songs,    which    proves    that   where   the 
collectors  found   no  titles  beforehand,  they  have  also 
furnished  none.      That   the  collectors,  where  the  tradi- 
tion   wavered,    allowed    themselves    no    alteration,    is 
shown    by   the   double   title  of   Ps.    Ixxxviii.      '•'>.    The 
historical  statements    contained    in   the  titles  are  ap- 
parently in  part  independent  of  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  sec  especially  iv  vii.  ix.     4.   In  many 
cases  the  title  really  furnishes  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  song.      When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
objected  to  the  correctness  of  the  titles,  that  according 
to  them  sacred  lyric  poetry  in  the  centuries  after  1  >avid 
must  have  produced  proportionally  but  little,  which  is 
certainly  improbable;  then  the  reply  to  this  is,   that 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  also  been 
able  to  name  no  psalmists  besides  those  mentioned  in 
the  titles  ;  further,   that  in  different  periods  different 
kinds  of  poetry  also  flourished,  and.  c.<f.  in  Solomon's 
time  in  particular,   the  composition  of  proverbs   was 
cultivated:  lastly,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the 
ever-returning    longer    periods    of    apostasy    from    the 


worship  were  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sacred  song.  The  temple  worship  continued  to 
flourish  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  particularly  only  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hczekiah,  and  pre- 
cisely from  these  times  have  we  psalms  also,  especially 
Korahitic.  It  may  certainly  appear  surprising,  that  in 
the  Hebrew  titles  no  names  of  prophets  oeuir,  since 
certainly  the  lyrical  pieces  which  are  found  in  the 
prophets.  L-  _'  K  xii.  Hub.  iii.  io.,  lead  us  to  expect  that 
they  mu>t  have  also  composed  psalms  Put  the  culti- 
vation of  song  for  [niliHc  irartt/iiji  was  handed  over  by 
David  himself  to  definite  Lcfitii'itl  families:  in  so  far  as 
the  prophets  took  part  in  the  reforming  of  the  worship, 
they  had.  as  the  example  of  Jeremiah  shows,  to  perform 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  to  counteract  the  externality 
of  the  worship  by  the  )>>•<  (H'/ii//;/  of  the  divine  word. 
Vet  it  is  certainly  probable  that  psalms  also  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  are  found  in  the  Psalter. 

P.esides.  however,  it  is  to  be  granted,  what  Calvin 
already  has  conceded,  that  in  many  titles  the  statement 
as  to  tin'  author,  if  it  is  taken  in  a  *(>•!<•(  sense,  cannot 
be  brought  in  an  unforced  \\ay  to  coincide  with  the 
contents  of  the  psalm.  Hut  many  traces  show  that 
these  statements  themselves  must  be  understood  partly 
in  a  wider  sense.  Thus,  <  .</.  in  reference  to  the  psalms 
which  bear  the  name  of  A.«i/J'.  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that,  they  do  not  all  proceed  from  the  Asaph  of  David's 
time,  but  partlv,  so  L~inrially  I's.  Kxiv.  Ixxv  IXXM.  Ixxvii.  l.xxix., 

belong  to  a  later  time.  For  how  unnatural,  c.</., 
uoiil.l  the  view  be  that  the  Asaph  of  Daxid's  time  has 
already  composed  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  Ixxix.  songs  on  the 
future  destruction  of  the  temple.'  Probably,  however, 
these  psalms,  as  Hengsteiiberg  has  supposed,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  singer-family  of  the  Atitjiltitt*,  which 
is  mentioned  besides  in  2  Ch.  xx.  14;  F/.r.  ii.41;  iii.  10; 
Ne.  vii.  44.  Thev  miirht  so  much  the  more  be  named 
after  the  projvnitor,  since  they  have  certain  outstand- 
ing peculiarities  in  common  with  those  composed  by 
him.  It  is  an  unfounded  statement,  when  one  objects 
to  this  view,  that  then  the  title  must  have  run  ''of  tin- 
sons  of  Asaph."  like  "of  the  sons  of  Korah."  For  of 
the  family  of  the  Asaphites.  we  might  say  that  the 
poetic  gift  of  their  ;//•".'/""'">'•  «"d  so  in  a  certain  sense 
of  themselves,  continues  to  live  in  them:  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Korahites  did  not  stand  in  this 
relation  to  their  progenitor  Korah.  In  another  way 
the  title  "of  David"  in  the  case  of  many  psalms  will 
have  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense.  The  name  Psalms 
nf  Din-id  mii:ht  be  given  to  such  songs  also  as  were 
composed  for  the  necessities  of  later  times,  on  the  basis 
of.  and  with  the  use  of,  David's  psalms.  In  this  wider 
sense  Ps.  liii.  is  a  psalm  of  David,  because  the  Davidic 
Ps.  xiv.  lies  as  its  basis:  I's.  cviii  ,  which  is  compiled 
from  the  older  psalms,  Ivii.  7-11  and  Ix.  (!-]•_';  Ps.  Ixx., 
which  springs  from  Ps.  xl.  i:M7;  Ps.  cxliv.,  in  which 
passages  are  wrought  up  from  Ps.  xviii.  viii.  and  xxxiii. 
In  this  wider  sense  must  the  LXX.  also  have  partly 
understood  their  TU>  Aai'io;  for  how  is  one  to  under- 
stand the  titles  quoted  above  in  the  case  of  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
cxxxviii.  &c..  otherwise  than  a  psalm  composed  by 
Jeremiah,  Hagnai,  and  Zechariah.  on  the  basis,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  character,  of  the  Psalms  of  David?  If 
such  a  wider  meaning  of  TTT  and  ErNv  is  conceded  for 
a  small  number  of  psalms,  then  the  titles  cause  no 
farther  difficulty.  One  will  rather  learn  to  treasure  up 
more  and  more,  with  scrupulous  regard,  the  notices 
contained  in  them,  because,  as  has  been  already  indi- 
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cated  above,  he  receives  from  them  valuable  contribu- 
tions for  the  understanding  of  many  psalms.  Those 
expositors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  reject  the  titles 
altogether,  must  either  shut  their  eyes  to  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Psalms,  or  they  are  so  fortunate 
in  the  tracing  out  of  historical  occasions  and  personal 
relations,  that  psalms,  which  one  reckons  decidedly 
among  the  most  ancient,  are  by  another  assigned  with 
a  like  tone  of  infallibility  to  the  most  recent  times. 

That  a  great  number  of  the  psalms  have  proceeded 
from  David  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  how  much 
was  united  in  him  in  order  to  make  him  "the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel,"'  as  he  is  called,  L'  Su.  xxiii.  i.  Whore  is 
there  a  singer  who,  from  his  outer  and  inner  experience 
of  life,  had  received  so  rich  materials  for  song  as  David  • 
As  he,  by  virtue  of  his  outward  position  in  life-  as  the 
king  and  victorious  hero  raised  by  God's  grace  from 
obscurity,  conducted  through  suffering  to  glory — has 
become  a  typical  personality;  so  also,  by  virtue  of  the 
course  of  his  inner  life,  which  brings  to  view  both  the 
deepest  humiliation  of  man  fallen  into  sin  and  guilt, 
and  the  exaltation  of  a  soul  richly  endowed  with  grace 
in  God.  The  restlessness  of  a  human  heart,  alike  arro- 
gant and  despairing  in  its  consciousness  of  guilt,  the 
desolation  of  a  soul  forsaken  of  God,  the  longing  after 
peace  with  God,  and  renewal  of  heart,  the  joy  fulness 
over  the  forgiveness  of  sins  received,  the  conquering 
power  of  trust  in  God,  the  burning  love  to  God  of  a 
heart  that  has  found  grace,  all  this  none  in  the  Old 
Testament  has  so  experienced  and  passed  through  as 
David  has.  What  perversity  is  it  therefore  to  wish 
to  confine  his  productivity  to  the  type  of  a  few  psalms ! 
To  this  we  add,  that  David,  when  he  introduced  song 
into  the  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  was  also  bound 
to  look  after  a  suitable  provision  of  songs.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  David  has  composed  many  psalms  ex- 
pressly for  use  in  public  worship.  In  such  the  individual 
relations  naturally  fall  into  the  back-ground.  Hence, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  decide  against  a  psalm  being 
David's  merely  on  this  ground,  because  it  is  of  more 
general  import,  and  the  reference  to  a  definite  situation 
in  the  life  of  David  cannot  be  shown.  The  necessities 
of  public  worship  demanded.  (.//.,  prayers  for  the  king- 
also;  why  then  should  not  David  himself  have  thought 
of  satisfying  these  necessities?  Shall  a  poet-king  not 
venture  also  to  be  the  interpreter  of  that  which  a  people 
praying  for  its  king  brings  before  God?  We  have  no 
right  therefore  to  reject  the  Davidic  authorship  in  the 
case  of  Ps.  xx.  and  xxi. 

As  respects  the  psalms  bearing  the  name  of  Asaph, 
Ps.  1.  Ixxiii.  and  Ixxviii.  are  probably  to  be  referred  to 
David's  master  of  song,  Asaph  himself;  at  least  there 
exists  no  reasonable  ground  why  it  should  be  denied 
that  these  psalms  are  his.  The  prophetico-didactic 
character  is  peculiar  to  them,  by  which  they  are  dis-  j 
tinguished  especially  from  the  Korakitic  psalms.  The 
latter,  which  in  a  poetic  point  of  view  are  among  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  in  the  Psalter,  are  purely  lyrical, 
full  of  intensity  and  tenderness  of  emotion,  without, 
however,  coining  up  to  the  riches  of  thought  of  David's 
songs.  Into  David's  time  fall  Ps.  xlii.  xliii.  xliv. ;  the 
two  first,  which  form  properly  one  song,  were  probably 
sung  at  David's  flight  before  Absalom,  from  the  soul 
of  the  bowed-down  king,  by  a  Korahite  accompanying 
him,  and  form  accordingly  the  counterpart  to  Ps.  Ixiii., 
composed  by  David  during  that  time;  Ps.  xliv.,  how- 
ever, is  the  Korahitio  counterpart  to  the  Davidic 
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|  Ps.  Ix.  Ps.  xlv.  finds  its  most  suitable  explanation 
j  from  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  most  of  the  Korahitic 
psalms,  however,  are  to  be  placed  in  later  times.  Thus 
Ps.  xlvii.  and  xlviii.  appear  to  relate  to  the  divine  act 
of  deliverance,  recorded  in  -J  Cli.  xx.,  which  Judah 
experienced  under  Jehoshaphat;  at  t  Gh.  xx.  19  it  is 
expressly  mentioned  that  Korahitic  singers  were  present 
with  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ps.  xlvi.  seems  to  refer  to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Assyrian  danger  under  Ilezekiah;  in  the  same 
period  probably  the  glorious  songs  of  Asaph,  Ps.  Ixxv. 
and  Ixxvi.,  are  to  be  placed,  just  as  Ps.  Ixxvi.  is  already 
entitled  by  the  LXX.  dor/  TT/WS  rov  '  Auctpiov  (uih  in 
the  Assyrunt).  The  last-named  psalms,  to  which  per- 
haps the  Korahitic  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  also  is  to  be  added,  are 
the  lyrical  counterparts  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah, 
and  show  how  the  temple  songs  also  were  laden  with 
'  prophetic  thoughts.  .Respecting  the  question  as  to  the 
age  of  some  other  psalms  of  Asaph,  we  shall  give  a 
farther  statement  below. 

That  of  Solomon's,  who  nevertheless,  according  to 
'  1  Ki.  iv.  32,  composed  1005  songs,  only  two  were 
i  taken  into  the  Psalter  (of  which  Ps.  Ixxii.  has  through- 
out the  circumstances  of  the  time  of  Solomon  as  its 
back-ground),  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Solomon's  poems  in  the  preponderating 
majority  did  not  relate  to  subjects  which  belonged  to 
the  sphere  of  songs  for  public  worship.  Moreover,  Ps. 
cxxxii.  also  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  Solomon,  aim\>. 
vcr.  S  of  the  same  with  2  Cli.  vi.  II,  H'.  In  reference  to  the  two 
K-.raltitex,  Ihman  and  Ethan,  who  are  mentioned,  i  Ki 
iv.  31,  among  the  wise  men  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  many 
are  of  opinion  that  they  are  not  the  same  with  those 
Lcntirul  masters  of  song  of  David's  time  mentioned 
in  1  Ch.  xv.  l<j,  hence  not  with  the  A'onthltc  Ihman 
and  the  Ethan,  who  is  one  and  the  same  person  with  the 
Jeduthun  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  xvi.  41;  that  the  surname 
Ezrahlte  intimates  rather  that  these  two  are  sprung 
from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  1  Ch.  ii.  ii.  But  certainly  it  is 
very  improbable  that  this  pair  of  names  should  occur 
twice  as  the  designation  of  different  men.  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  supposed  that  the  Li-vites  Heman  and  Ethan 
were  likewise  reckoned  with  the  family  of  Zerah, 
belonging  to  Judah,  because  they  dwelt  as  sojourners 
with  this  family,  as  the  father  of  the  Levite  Samuel. 
1  Sa.  i.  1,  is  called  an  Ephramite;  or  it  might  also  be 
possible  that  Heman  and  Ethan  were  properly  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  but  on  account  of  their  gift  of  song- 
were  incorporated  with  the  Levitical  family  of  singers. 
Ps.  Ixx.xix.,  which  presupposes  the  apostasy  of  the 
kingdom,  is  certainly  suitable  as  to  its  contents  neither 
with  David's  nor  with  Solomon's  time.  Yet  it  is  not 
necessary  (after  Hengstenberg)  to  push  it  down  into  the 
time  of  Zedekiah,  so  that  the  psalm  would  be  ascribed 
to  Ethan  only  in  honour  of  his  memory.  A  condition 
of  apostasy  in  the  Davidic  kingdom,  such  as  this  psalm 
depicts,  appeared  already  during  the  reign  of  Rehoboam, 
and  was  not  improbably  witnessed  by  Ethan. 

By  what  other  poets  besides  psalms  were  composed, 
is  a  point  on  which  can  be  adduced  only  uncertain  con- 
jectures. It  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  psalms  by 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets;  one  may  con- 
jecture, in  particular,  that  Jeremiah,  as  he  has  adopted 
and  wrought  up  a  number  of  older  prophecies,  has  also 
on  the  basis  of  psalms  of  David,  composed  new  ones; 
the  hypothesis  of  such  an  authorship  has  most  in  its 
favour  in  the  ease  of  Ps.  Ixix.  and  Ixxi.  But  some 
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expositors  have  gone  much  too  far  in  the  hypothesis  of 
psalms  by  Jeremiah,  and  it  is,  for  example,  a  quite  in- 
correct conclusion  that  Ps.  xxxi.,  because  Jeremiah  was 
acquainted  with  it,  comp.  with  ver.  13  of  the  same  Je.  xx.  10, 
is  oil  this  account  to  lie  regarded  as  composed  by  that 
prophet.  With  more  certainty  than  as  regards  the 
authorship,  the  time  of  composition,  may  be  stated  in  j 
the  case  of  several  of  the  anonymous  psalms.  Thus, 
for  example,  Ps.  cii.  belongs  either  to  the  last  period  of 
the  exile,  or  to  the  days  of  small  things,  as  they  set  in 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  people  from  Babylon; 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  has  likewise  been  composed  in  fresh 
remembrance  of  the  exile;  Ps.  cxviii.  appears  to  have 
been  composed  at  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple: 
Ps.  cxix.  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the 
y.eal  for  the  law  awakened  by  means  of  Kzra;  Ps.  cxlvu. 
is,  with  great  probability,  to  be  transferred  to  the  time 
of  Neliemiah.  after  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jer-  I 
usalem  was  happily  finished.  Hut  in  the  ease  of  I 
many  other  p.saims  the  time  of  composition  may  be 
determined  on  equally  weighty  -rounds  in  a  different  ; 
way.  In  particular,  the  view  is  uncertain  that  the 
liturgical  hymns  of  the  two  last  books  all  originated 
first  after  the  exile,  since-  certainly  the  worship  before 
the  exile  stood  thoroughly  in  need  of  such  livmns.  as 
they  are  also  preMipposed  in  1  Ch.  xvi.  -.  tf. :  •_'  Ch. 
vii.  :!:  Je.  x.xxiii.  1  1 . 

IV.    //.-/'•  <n,,l  un   <>•/«('  principle*  '/«    collection  t/-«s 

nidi/i.       The    book    of    Psalms    has    without    doubt    been   : 
gradually    made,    as    the    collection    of    songs    of    the 
//««</•  ufjashur  i.lus.  x.  i:;;  L'Su  i  M  must  also  have  arisen 
by   derives.       How    many    stages   the   collection    of   the 
Psalms  has  run   through  we  cannot  exactly  determine. 
For    several    centuries,     perhaps,    there    were    grafted 
from   time  to  time   new  >oiigs  on   the   stem   planted    h\ 
David,  without  a  formal  close  of  the   collection    being 
arrived    at.        That     Hey.ekiah.    who    according    to     Pr. 
xxv.  1  was  at  pains  with  the  collection  of  the  Proverbs, 
employed    his    y.eal    for    the  music   of    public    worship 
(which  is  attested  in  -2  < 'h.  xxix    -2~>,  ft',     in  preparin-  a 
collection  of  psalms  also,  may  be  regarded  as  probable: 
though  nothing   is  reported    tons   on    the   subject.       In 
the  Psalter  itself   we  lind  manifest  tiaces  of  a  tlnvt  fold 
editing.     Thetirst  lies  in  the  subscription  to  the  second 
book  (at  the  end  of    Ps.  Ixxii. i,  where  it   is   said,   "The 
prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jes.se,  are  ended."      These 
words  cannot  spring  from  the  editin-  of  the  whole  col- 
lection, since  after   Ps.  Ixxii.    there   still    follows  a  con- 
siderable number  of  psalms  which  bear   David's  name; 
they  show   manifestly  that   here  originally  a  collection 
closed.      Many    expositors,    it    is    true,    will    not    giant 
this.      They  appeal  to  the   similar   formula  at  the  end 
of  Job,  ch    xxxi,  "The  words  of    Job  are   ended,"  after 
which  certainly  Job   nevertheless  again  appears  speak- 
ing.     They  allege  that  the  meaning  of  that  subscription 
is  "only,  that   here  the    laolatnt,    ixi/</xi/iJnit   psalms  of 
David"  are  ended;    while,  on  the  other  hand,  all   follow- 
ing psalms  of    David  are  inserted   in   groups  or  cycles, 
to  which  they  as  constituent   parts  belong.      P>ut  the 
appeal  to  Job  xxxi.  -in  is  not  appropriate,  because  what 
is  properly  a  speech  of  Job's  in  reality  no  longer  follows; 
rather  does  Job  in  the  short  answers  which  he  gives  to 
Jehovah,   ch.  xl  :)-:>;  xlii.  1-11,  renounce  further  speeches. 
The  view,  however,  that  after  Ps.  xc.  only  closely  con- 
nected   groups   of    psalms    follow    is    partly   arbitrary. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  that  the  older  col- 
lection of  Psalms  closed  with  the  explanation  that  the 
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prayers  of  David  are  ended,   it  by  no  means  follows 
that  at  the  time  no  further  songs  of  David  were  known. 
For  certainly  the  object  in  the  editing  of   that  collec- 
tion was  not  a  literary  one,  in  which  case  the  complete- 
ness of   the  collection  would  have  been  kept  in  view, 
but  only  a  book  of   song  for  use  in  public  worship,  for 
which  a  smaller  number  of  songs  might  suffice.      The 
collection    was  limited    chiefly   to    such  psalms  as  are 
found  already  in   use  for  public  worship,  and  which  for 
the  most  part  were  also  provided  with  music.      Along 
side   of   these  there   might    still   be   numerous  songs  ot 
David,  which  either  were  in  circulation  singly,  or  had 
found    a    place    in    the    book    of    Jashur    dike   that    in 
•2  Sa.  i.),  or  in   the  historical  books   dike  that  in  2  Sa. 
xxii.j      To  hit  upon  a  farther  selection  from  such  songs 
was   reserved    for  a   later   period.      If    we  inquire  now 
according   to  what   principle  the  psalms  were  arranged 
in  the  collection    which  closed  with  the  words  quoted 
above,     then    above   all    the    remarkable    phenomenon 
forces  itself  upon  us,  that  the  first  and  second   books  of 
Psalms  ditt'er  from  one  another  in  the  use  of   I  In'  n«iiirx 
,,f    <;,',/.      The   first    book    lias    the    name   ,/,ltn,;i/i    27- 
times,    the   name    l-ll,,!,',,,,   landing  absolutely  (without 
farther  definition)   only    1 .",    linu.s.       The  second    hook 
has  ./,l,oi-ali  only  '•'>"  times;   Klxlihn,  on  the  other  baud, 
Till    times.      For  this  separation  of   the  collection   into 
a  .b-hovistic  and  an   Flohi.-tic   section    testimony  is  also 
borne  by  the  relation. 4'  I's.  liii.  to  I's.  xiv.  (comp  IV  liii. 'J 
with  xiv    -J:  liii.  5  »ith  xiv    C;  liii    Cwith   xu     7),  and   of    I's.   l.XX. 
(Which    be-ides    does    no!    exclude    alto-ether    the    name 
Jehovah  i  to  I's.  xl.  1:;    17d-omp  the  lieginnliigoirs.lxx.l  with 
xl    1.:.  Ixx   ^  with  xl.  in:       The  same  thing  is  el.  ar  from  the 
comparison   of    the   two  d.i.xolo-ies  at   the  close  of    Ps. 
xli.  and    Ixxii.      Th<     first   runs,    "  P.lcsscd    be   ./</,•,«>/<. 
the    (Jodof     l-rael:"    thesfC-.mil,     "P-lesscd    he  ./<•/<•//•<//< 
A'/.'/,/,,/,   th.    Cod  of    Israel."      Thetirst   book  names  no 
author   exct  pt    Da\  id  :    the    second    ui\es,    along    with 
songs    bv   As-iph.    the    Korahites,  and    Solomon,    pieces 
bv    David  abo.      This  circumstance  even,  that  we  have 
l,\    Da\id    both  Jeh, ivistic  and    Klohistic  psalms,  show s 
that   the  ori-in  of   the  latter  cannot  be  explained    by  a 
fear  of    usiii'_r   the  name   Jehovah,  of   which  in    general 
in  moie  ancii  nt  times  no  trace  is  yet  to  he  discovered. 

Tl eeasion    for  composing    Klohistic   psalms   lay  per 

ha).-  in  this,  that  \>\  the  sol.  nm  use  of  Klohim  in  the 
\\oiship,  it  \\as  wisjied  to  preserve  in  a  lixing  way  the 
thought  of  the  unhcrsality  of  Jehovah  as  the  Cod  of 
tile  World. 

To   this   collection  of    the   two   first   1 ks,    then,   a 

later  editor  added,  in  the  third  book,  a  supplement  of 
especially  Asaphite  and  Korahitic  psalms.  These 
again  are  arranged  according  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  names  of  Cod;  for  the  Asaphite  Psalms  Ixxiii.- 
'  Ixxxiii.  are  predominantly  Klohistic  (Ix.xvii.  and  l.xxxii. 
have'  not  the  name  Jehovah  at  all;  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Psalms  Ixxxiv.-lx.xxi.x.  are  predominantly 
Jehovistic  (in  Ixxxv.  Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix.  Klohim  is  want- 
ing altogether).  Perhaps,  with  reference  to  the  second 
i  section,  the  subscription  after  Ps.  Ixxxix.  treats  the 
hook  as  a  Jehovistic  one. 

After  this  there  followed  another  collection  of 
Psalms,  in  which  were  incorporated  partly  a  number  of 
older  songs  still  extant  (of  which  the  psalm  of  Moses 
was  placed  at  the  head),  partly  the  songs  of  later 
origin.  I's.  xc.-cl.  fonn  without  doubt  only  one 
closing  collection;  which  was  divided  into  two  books. 
in  order  to  preserve  a  fivefold  form  of  the  Psalter, 
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corresponding  t<>  the  live  bonks  of  the  law.      That  tin- 
limits  of   the  fourth  book  were  fixed  after   Ps.  cvi.,  for 
this  no  definite  reason    is   to  he  found  out:   it  miidit  be 
that — as   some  referring   to   1   ('h.  xvi.  :>ii  suppose  -the 
doxology  in  ver.  -IS  would   belong  to   the   psalm   itself. 
In   tliis  ease  the  psalm  offered   bv  means  of   its  conclu- 
sion   the    suitable    conclusion   of    a    book    also.       The 
character  of   the   fourth  and   fifth   books   is   Jehovistic; 
for  in  the  whole  of   the  fourth  book    Flohim  is  never 
found  standing  absolutely,  in  the  fifth  book  onlv  seven 
times,  and  just  in  psalms  which  are  ascribed  to  David. 
in  this  closing  collection  there  are  found  some  groups  of 
closely  connected  psalms.      Thus  the  decade  of  anony- 
mous psalms — xci.-c.  —  is  connected   by  much  that  is 
common  in  contents  and  language.      Several  of  these 
psalms  arc  an  echo  of  the  great  prophecies  of  salvation. 
Is,  xl.  ff.     The  statement  of  the  LXX.  at  Ps.  xcvi..  which 
refers  this  psalm  to  the  building  of  the  temple  after  the 
exile,  may  be  correct.      It  is  at  all  events  more  suitable 
to  see  in  these  psalms  an  announcement  of   the  hopes 
of    salvation  with  which  the  exiles  returned  into  the 
holy  land,  than  to  transfer  them  —as,  <:.<!..  Hengstenber^ 
has  done — into  the  time  of  the  Chaldean  catastrophe. 
Farther,  the  Psalms  cxiii.-cxviii.  form  the  great  Hulkl 
which  was  sung  at  the  high  festivals,  especially  at  the 
feast  of  the  passover  (see  Mat.  xxvi.  so).      A  larger  uroup  is 
formed  by  the  fifteen  psalms,  ps.  cxx.-cxxxiv.,  which  bear 
the   inscription   nV?ran  -re   (x/i'ir  h/imma'afot/i),  or  Ps. 
cxxi.  nV?i^)'7  T\L\      Ma'ulah   may  mean  n  i*ttp.  and  ac- 
cordingly the  .LXX.   translate   yori   -rCiv  dvaSaOfjLwi'  (mi 
ode  of  the  t<fe/i.-f),  and  the  Vulgate  cuntirmn  f/ruiluinit    'a 
soiuj  of  the  step*).       The   Jewish   tradition   connected 
this  meaning  with  the  stair  of   fifteen  steps  which  led 
from  the  outer  court  of   the  men  into  that  of  the  wo- 
men.    On  these  fifteen  steps  (according  to  the  Talmud' 
the   Levitos   performed    music   on    the   evening  of  the 
first  day  of  the   feast  of  tabernacles;   and   indeed   on 
this    occasion    they   are    said    (a    statement,    however, 
first  made  by  the  later  Jewish  expositors)  to  have  sung 
just  these  fifteen  psalms.     But  apart  from  this  circum- 
stance that  that  stair  probably  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  temple  of  Herod.  Ps.  cxxi.  and  cxxii.  would 
not  have  suited  well  for  this  occasion.      According  to 
another  view,  supported  by  several  of  the  more  recent 
thy  Delit/.sch  also),  the  name  />.*W//i.<  of  ilium*  is  said 
to  relate  to  the  artificial  form  of  these  sonsj's  —  viz.  to 
this  circumstance  that  in  them   frequently  prominent 
words  and   thoughts  are   repeated    from   one  verse  to 
another;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  form  the  steps  on  which 
the  poem  proceeds.     Thus,   for  example.    Ps.  cxxi.  ff: 
"  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh   //<//  help.      My  help   cometh    from    the    Lord 
which  made  heaven  and  earth.      He  will  not  suffer  tin- 
foot  to  be  moved:  fie  that  keepeth  thee  n-ill  not  slumber. 
Behold,   he    that    keepeth    Israel   shall    neither   slumher 
nor  sleep.     The  Lord  is  thy  keeper,"  &c.     But  in  some 
of  these   psalms,    especially   in   cxxv.    cxxviii.    cxxxii.. 
this  artificial  structure  cannot  be  shown.     This  view- 
also  is  not  consistent  with  the  expression  in  the  title  of 
Ps.   cxxi.  ni"T*3*  T-C  athfr  lamma'afoth),  which  can  onlv 
be  explained  -'a  song  for   the  ma'aloth."      The  noun 
rr^o  (ma'a/a/i)  may  also  mean  a  f/oinr/  up,  namely,  to 
Jerusalem.      Thus  it  stands  at  Ezr.  vii.  9  of  the  return 
of  the  exiles  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.      Accordingly 
Ewald  sees  in  the  foresaid  fifteen  psalms,  sonsrs  which 
were  sung  on  the  return  journey  of  the  Israelites  from 
Babylon.      The  plural  nin'aloth  would  have  to  be  ex- 


plained  in   this  way.  that  there  were  several  journeys 
of  the  exiles.      Against   this  explanation  it  cannot   be 
objected   that  Ps.  cxxii.  exxiv.'cxxxi.  bear  the  name  of 
Uavid.  Ps.  cxxvii.  the  name  of  Solomon.      For  certainly 
\  older  songs  also  might  be  assigned  for  the  object  named. 
1 5ut  perhaps  it  is  against  Kwald's  hypothesis,  that  the 
contents  of  the  psalms  are  not  suitable  for  that  purpose 
least  of   all  the  contents  of    Ps.   cxxii.,  where  Jeru- 
salem is  presupposed  as  a  city  again  built  with  palaces. 
The  correct  view   will   be.   that  nni'<ii,,th   signifies   the 
ivn-ular  pilr/i-lmar/es  to  Jerusalem:  and  \\e  ace. ,rdin;_dv 
i  have  here  a  collection  of  songs  for  the  pilgrims  of  /ion. 
|  To   this  view   several    tilings    point    in    these    psalms. 
For  example.    Ps.    cxxi.    is   evidently  a  journey -soiiir. 
Ps.  cxxii.  begins:    •'  ]    was  glad  \\hcn  thev  said   unto 
!  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.      Our  feet 
shall  stand  within   thy  gates.  ()  Jerusalem,"  \c.      It  is 
true  some  of  these  psalms  have  a  more  general  import, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  for  their  subject  Israel's  dis- 
:  tress,    the    consolation    which    Israel    draws    from    tile 
divine   promise,   and   the  like.       But  to  sing  of   these 
things  suited   right   well  for  those  who  were  on  their 
pilgrimage   to  Jerusalem    to  worship  the    Lord.      The 
pilgrim    song -book    is    followed    again    by    a    series    of 
psalms,  which  stand  in  no  nearer  relation  to  each  other, 
until  from  Ps.  cxlvi.  to  cl.  a  group  of  five  more  nearly 
connected  hallelujah- psalms  close's  the  collection. 

But  there  still  remains  to  be  answered  the  question, 
whether    or    not    the    succession    of    sinyle    psalms    is 
•jovenied  by  a  definite  principle  of  iirroinioufnt.      The 
chronological  it  cannot  in  general  be.  although  regard 
to   the  order  of   time   has   partly   operated.       In   like 
manner  it  is  established  that  the  Psalter  is  not  arrano-ed 
according  to  a  principle,  of  ijirixion  In/  .vn/,/ect,  after  the 
manner   of  our  more  modern   hymn-books.      But  yet 
that  the   arrangement   of    the   .Psalms   is   not   on    this 
account  without  a  plan  has  been  shown  in  a  convincing 
way  by  more  recent  investigations  (especially  by  De- 
litzsch.     in     the    Fi/mfj<>t<ic    («!     Ptahno*     illnstrunilox 
ixat/of/lfae.  184t>,  and  in  the  ('runinenfim/  on  the  Psalms, 
lv"!M.       There    is,    namely,    for    the    most    part    the 
agreement  in  a  catchword,  or  in  a  peculiarly  prominent 
thought:  sometimes  also  the  like  or  kindred  occasion 
by  which  psalm  is  joined  to  psalm,  so  that  the  whole 
Psalter  forms  one  continuous  chain.      The  matter  may 
be  made  evident  by  the  six  first  psalms.     The  first  and 
second  psalms  form  the  introduction  to  the  Psalter;  on 
which  account  also,  as  was  certainly  not  correct,  some 
manuscripts  have   united  the  two  in  one  psalm.     As 
the  Law- Pentateuch  at  the  close,  i)e.  xxx.  in,  summarily 
gathers  up  its  task  in  this,  ''  1  have  set  before  you  life 
and    death,    blessing    and    cursing:     therefore    choose 
life:"    so   the   Psalm- Pentateuch   begins  in   Ps.   i.    In- 
setting forth  blessing  and  cursing,   inasmuch  as  it  de- 
picts the  prosperity  of  the  pious  man  and  the  judgment 
of  the  ungodly.      After  Ps.  i.  has  thus  laid  down  the 
general  arrangement  of  divine  recompense,  the  second 
psalm  makes  the  special  application  of  this  to  the  divine 
kingdom,  inasmuch  as  the  victory  of  the  King  of   this 
kingdom  over  the  world  rising  up  against  him  is  cele- 
brated.      Besides,    however,   the    second    psalm  links 
itself  to  the  first  by  this  additional  circumstance,  that 
as  the  first  psalm  begins  with  a  beatitude,  so  the  second 
in  ver.   12   closes  with  a  beatitude;    farther,    by   this 
circumstance,   that  over  against  the  disposition  of  the 
righteous  with  respect  to  God's  law.  Ps.  i.  2,  is  set  the 
disposition  of  the  world  rising  up  against  the  Lord  and 
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his  Anointed  ;Ps.  ii.  i — n;n  stands  both  timesi,  to  which 
is  also  to  be  added  the  coincidence  of  the  expression  in 
Ps.  i.  6  and  ii.  12.  It  is  with  Ps.  iii.  that  the  series  of 
the  JJavidic  psalms  begins;  yet  in  this  psalm  also  there 
is  not  wanting  the  link  connecting  it  with  the  preced- 
ing. Not  merely  is  the  expression  "holy  hill'  common 
to  both  psalms,  Fs.  ii.  C;iii.  •:,,  but  the  contents  also  of  the 
third  psalm  have  a  relation  to  those  of  the  second;  for 
while  in  the  latter  the  uselessness  of  rebelling  against  the 
king  set  up  bv  God  is  announced,  David  portrays  in  Ps.  iii. 
the  protection  of  fellowship  with  God,  in  which  he  may 
rejoice  in  the  midst  of  the  rising  up  against  his  person. 
That  in  particular  the  psalm  >as  the  title  says)  dates 
from  the  time  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  is  completely  con- 
firmed by  the  contents.  This  third  psalm  is  as  ver.  ;"< 
shows,  a  morning-song.  To  this  is  suitably  joined  in 
Ps.  iv.  an  evening-song,  which  without  doubt  \\as  like- 
wise composed  during  the  in.Miriection  of  Ab.-uloiii. 
There  are  besides,  however.  common  expressions  a^aiii  : 
Ps.  i:i  r,,  "  /  lu'«l  mi  doirn  lUtd  xttj,f ;"  1'.-  iv.  <,  •'  /  «•// 
lifi'/t  /'U/  UK.  (/.//''.I  /'//  peui'C  "ad  *l<i [i  ;"  I's  i.i.  2  ;i:.<l  i\.  i'>, 
••  .Many  there  be  which  say."  The  liuli  psalm  is  like- 
wise a  morning- song,  but  has  also  a  pair  <>t  c\pr>  ssions 
in  common  with  the  fourth;  viz.  in  vt  r  111  uo"U'  r* 
iv.  \  the  impressive  "for  th"ii.  and  in  v<  ]•.  ij  (cuinp  i  - 

i.  •_'  the  denunciation  of  the  deeeitfulne->  i  I  the  ,  iiemies. 
'I'iie  sixth  psalm,  anain.  is  a  morning— or  certainly  an 
evening  prayer,  but  is  besides  connected  with  the 
fifth  by  the  common  expression,  l\  v.  ;.;  vi.  \  "all 
workers  of  iniquity."  lu  a  similar  wax1  the  connection 
of  the  separate  psalms  may  be  followed  out  through 
the  xvhole  Psalter;  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  regarded 
as  something  merely  accidental.  Perhaps  this  arrange- 
ment was  tir>t  established  at  the  last  editing  of  the 
collection:  on  this  supp  isition  it  is  to  In-  -ranted,  that 
on  this  occasion  the  three  iirst  bonks  may  have  under- 
gone transpositions  of  individual  psalms,  and  also,  with 
a  view  to  the  connection,  insertions  of  later  soii^s. 
V.  Tin  period  of  tin  last  tditin<j  -/tin  I'tn/trr. 

\Vliere  is  tills  to  be  placed  .'  That  it  is  Hot  to  IK-  tllo 
of  till  a  considerable  period  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity is  certain  ;  but  in  respect  to  fixing  the  matter 
more  exactly,  o] unions  \\  idcly  diverge  from  one  another. 
According  to  a  very  wide-spread  \ie\v.  the  Psalter 
obtained  the  form  in  \\hieh  we  have  it  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  And  iu  reality  it  is  beforehand 
probable,  that  the  zeal  awakened  at  that  time  for  the 
collection  of  the  sacred  writings  extended  to  the  Psalms 
also,  especially  since  there  \\ere  in  addition  the  m-ccs 
sities  of  the  restored  temple-worship.  Vet  it  is  tirst 
reported  in  '2  Mac.  ii.  1 :{  that  Nehemiah  received  into 
the  library  founded  by  him  the  things  al-oof  David 
(TO.  TOV  Acu'tS) :  whereas  in  later  times  .Jerome  (K|>.  i;;i, 
;nl  SopUvommiO,  and  tlie  .^i/nojisis  >'<T?'y/^'/w<?  Sdi-rnf  (found 
among  the  xvorks  of  Athanasius.  but  n<>t  proceeding 
from  this  father  of  the  church;,  ascribed  the  collection 
of  the  Psalms  to  Ezra.  In  the  canonical  books  there 
is  a  want  of  definite  testimonies  for  the  matter:  yet 
it  is  supposed  that  xve  may  draw  the  inference  from 
1  Ch.  xvi.  7-:Si>  and  ~2  Ch.  \i.  41.  fi'.,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  the  Chronicles,  thus  still  xvithin  the 
Persic  period  at  least  ^ before  ;':3U  n.c. ),  tlie  Psalter  xvas 
closed.  Eor,  inasmuch  as  the  first-named  passage  is 
composed  of  Ps.  cv.  1-15;  xevi.:  cvii.  1;  cvi.  47,  -IS, 
and  the  second  passage  coincides  with  Ps.  exxxii.  S-10, 
inasmuch  as  farther  1  Oh.  xvi.  !-if>,  ff.,  contains  precisely 
the  doxology  with  which  the  fourth  book  of  Psalms 
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closes,  it  is  held,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  the 
Chronicles  must  have  been  acquainted  \x  ith  the  two  last 
books  of  the  Psalms,  and  thus  xvitli  the  whole  Psalter. 

i  But  this  conclusion  is  not  quite  certain.  For  whence 
do  xxe  knoxv  that  the  psalms  contained  in  the  two 
last  books  already  lay  coincide  before  the  chronicler? 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  collection  of  the 

•  Hagiographa  was  strictly  marked  oil'  only  in  later 
times.  And  if.  according  to  ~2  Mac.  ii.  14.  Judas 
Maccab;eus  again  collected  the  sacred  writings  scattered 
by  reason  of  the  war,  this  may  refer  to  the  Psalms 
also,  and  then  must  it  be  granted  as  possible  that 
Judas  on  this  occasion  may  have  incorporated  later 
psalms  also  in  the  Psalter.  The  decision  of  the  above 
question  xxill  depend  accordingly  upon  the  answer  to 
the  other  question,  whether  or  not  we  have  in  the 
Psalter  sonus  from  a  later,  in  particular  from  the 
Maecabaan,  period. 

The  hypothesis  of  Maceaha  an  psalms  is  tolerably  old. 
Alter  that  some  of  the  fathers  had  found  in  individual 
psalms  ju'i, /,/!«•!(,<  on  the  time  of  Antiochus  F.piphanes, 
Calvin  first  showed  himself  inclined  to  place  Ps.  xliv. 
and  Ixxiv.  actually  in  that  period,  although  he  expressed 
himself  soinexvhat  x\a\  crin-ly  respecting  the  matter. 
'1  hen  diirini:  the  last  ceiiturx  the  Psalms  l\\i\.  Ixxxiii., 
and  others  besidi  s,  \\eiv  assigned  by  some  expositors  to 
the  Maccabaai:  period.  Vet  forthe  most  recent  times 
only  xvas  reserved  the  immeasurable  extension  of  this 
hypothesis;  inasmuch  as  Mitzi>_r.  for  example,  makes 
the  a-sertion  that  from  Ps.  Ixxiii.  onuards  xve  have  no 
more  pie  Maceabaaii  psalms  in  the  Psalter,  but  that  in 
the  txxo  first  books  also  a  considerable  number  belong 
t<>  the  third  and  second  century  before  Christ.  To 
expose  compli  telv  the  perversity  of  this  opinion  would  be 
very  superfluous.  Kven  on  linguistic  grounds  it  is  quite 

f  inadmissible  to  pretend  t"  plaee  so  >,'reat  a  number  of 
psalms  in  the  period  in  xvhich  the  Hebrew  language, 
through  Aramaie  influence,  had  already  undergone  a 
poxverfnl  transformation.  Marks  of  the  later  idiom,  as  it 
prevails  in  the  xvritings  of  the  Old  Testament  after  tlie 
exile,  do  not  show  themselves  in  many  psalms.  Imita- 
tion of  the  older,  purer  language  \\a~  certainly  possibli  . 
but  to  admit  it  so  xery  extensively  as  must  be  done  in 
the  case  of  the  hypothesis  named  would  he  an  absurdity. 
If.  further,  one  has  pointed  out  so  especially  Olshausen 
in  his  f.'iim iin  ii/ni'i/  'in  tin  ]'.«ilm*}  that  contrast  which 
appears  prominently  in  many  psalms  between  the 
pious  'I'luifiil iin  i  and  the  ungodly,  the  righteous  and 
the  wickid,  as  a  chief  mark  of  Maccaba-an  origin, 
it  K  on  the  other  hand  to  be  remarked  that  this  con- 
trast runs  through  the  whole  Bible,  but  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  peculiar  strength  in  the  conflicts  in  which 
David's  life  moved.  That  the  inspiration  of  the  Mac- 
cabrean  heroic  conflict  miu'ht  produce  psalms  also,  no 
one  certainly  will  deny.  We  find  psalm-like  passages 
in  1  Mac.  vii.  37.  ff.;  ix.  '21;  '2  Mac.  i.  '24.  If;  xiv. 
:J;K  xv.  '2 '2:  and  from  the  so-called  I'fiiltiriinn  Sa/o- 
lilOilis  (see  F.ibridus'  Codex  I'sciidcpiiji-ipli.  V.  T.  p.  !ilf>,  IT;, 
eighteen  Greek  son^s  still  extant,  xxhosc  origin  is  per- 
haps to  be  placed  just  in  the  Maccaba-an  period,  but 
at  all  events  in  the  times  before  Christ,  we  learn  that 
an  attempt  was  really  made  in  that  later  time  to 
imitate  the  old  psalms:  and  that  this  in  respect  of  the 
contents  in  part  did  not  succeed  amiss.  But  if  the 
Maecabaan  period  had  excelled  all  former  periods  of 
Old  Testament  history  by  its  wealth  in  the  production 
of  psalms,  then  certainly  one  would  in  reality  expect 
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that  something  or  other  would  ho  reported  to  us  re- 
specting the  poets  of  those  times.  Hut  nowhere, 
neither  in  the  Apocrypha,  of  the  Old  Testament  iiur  in 
.losephus.  do  we  find  a  hint  on  the  subject.  If  we 
have  regard  to  all  this,  then  shall  wo  ;it  most  lie  ahle 
to  n'rant  the  |iossiliilitv  that  .-•mut  fi  ir  pieces  of  Maeca- 
ba'an  origin  have  come  into  the  I'salter,  and  our  busi- 
ness n< >w  will  lie  just  the  narrower  examination  of  those1 
psalms  which  have  especially  lieen  reckoned  in  this 
category.  On  this  point  briefly  the  following  remarks 
may  be  made.  First,  as  respects  the  -14th  psalm,  in  it 
there  speaks  decidedly  against  its  being  placed  in  the 
Maccabuean  period  the  passage  ver.  17,  it.  :  "All  ttt/x 
is  coim  njioii  ».<;  i/ft  /Kin-  <<•<  not  fnrijolti »  tin?,  mitlitr 
li«rf  we  dealt  falxcly  in  th;i  ci>vcna»f.  Our  I/cart  is  not 
turned  hack,  ndllnr  Imrc  otir  xt< //*  declined  from  /In/ 
"'«//,"  <Sic.  It  could  not  thus  bespoken  in  name  of  the 
whole  people  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  .Kpiphancs,  in 
whic.h  a,  strong  partv  among  the  people  had  given 
themselves  np  to  heathen  conduct,  and  just  in  this  way 
had  encouraged  the  Syrian  kin";  to  his  attempt  to  root 
out  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  We  have  above  desig- 
nated the  I  tth  psalm  as  a  counterpart  of  the  Ravidie 
liuth,  for  it  finds  its  explanation  completely  from  the 
historical  situation  in  which  the  fillth  psalm  is  placed 
by  its  title.  Of  that  grievous  Syro- Ammonitish  war. 
and  the  conflict  with  the  Ivlomites  which  broke  out 
during  its  progress,  we  learn  from  the  short  report  of 
the  historical  hooks.  2Sa.  viii.  ::,  ft' ;  1  Ch.  xviii. .'!,  ff.,  only  the 
fortunate  result.  The  two  above-named  psalms,  how- 
ex  er.  place  us  in  the  dangerous  circumstances  in  which 
Israel  was  when,  although  the  conflict  against  the 
enemies  in  the  north  was  not  yet  ended,  and  here  also 
there  were  not  wanting  heavy  losses,  suddenly  the 
Kdomiles  in  the  south  broke  in  upon  defenceless 
.ludah.  With  greater  probability  Ps.  Ixxiv.  may  be 
placed  in  the  Maccabjean  period.  True,  it  speaks  in 
ver.  7  of  a  burning  of  the  temple,  while  certainly  in 
the  Maccabasan  distress  its  principal  buildings  remained 
standing.  But  if  ver.  8  is  referred  to  a  burning  of  all 
the  synagogues  in  the  land.  then,  must  the  psalm  be 
regarded  as  a  Maccabsean  one,  for  synagogues  did  not 
exist  in  the  times  before  the  exile.  Vet  this  explana- 
tion of  ver.  8  is  not  certain.  As  the  tabernacle  is 
called  1510  Vrw  (the  talcrnactc  of  tJtc  congregation  or  of 
meeting],  because  there  Jehovah  met  with  his  people; 
so  7N  'Tllio  signifies  places  of  rerelation  of  Clod.  To 
understand  by  this  the  temple  with  its  compartments 
is  certainly  not  natural.  But  perhaps  the  expression 
may  be  referred  to  all  places  of  the  land  which  were 
hallowed  by  revelations  of  God  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs  and  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  people. 
That  such  places  should  remain  localities  for  worship 
was  never  forbidden;  it  is  only  against  the  idolatry 
practised  in  many  of  them  that  the  prophets  are  zeal- 
ous. If  the  difficulty  lying  in  ver.  *  is  set  aside,  there 
stands  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  referring  the  psalm 
to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Chaldeans. 
For  the  words  in  ver  9,  "there  is  no  more  any  pro- 
phet/' do  not  suit  the  Maccabsean  period  merelv: 
Jeremiah  also  complains,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, La.  ii.  ii,  "  her  prophets  also  fnd  '/to  rision  from 
flic  /.n i-il."1  Of  Ps.  Ixxix.  there  is  quoted  ver.  2,  ff..  in 
1  Mac.  vii.  1C,  ff.,  as  a  word  belonging  to  holy  Scrip- 
ture; but  this  speaks  rather  for  the  view  that  it  was 
regarded  as  an  older  psalm.  In  its  contents  there  is 
nothing  which  prevented  its  being  taken  as  a  lamenta: 


tion  over  the  Chaldean  troubles.  Were  it  a  Macca- 
ba-an  psalm,  then  must  out:  find  it  surprising,  that  in  it 
no  hint  whatever  is  given  of  the  apostate  party  which 
bore  the  chief  guilt  in  the  then  existing  misfortune  of 
the  Jews.  Ps.  Ixxxiii..  which  is  referred  by  many 
expositors  to  the  conflict  'reported  1  Mae.  v.  1-S)  of 
Judas  Maccabeus  with  the  surrounding  heathen  nations, 
does  not  suit  that  completely.  For  with  a  part  of  the 
peoples  named  in  the  psalm  Judas  did  not  wage  war  at 
all:  Amalek  at  that  time  no  longer  existed  even:  to 
understand  Assur  of  Syria  is  arbitrary.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  certainly  be  granted  also,  that  its  slat. 
ments  do  not  exactlv  tallv  with  the  occurrence  in  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat.  •_'  cii.  \x  ,  to  which  other  expositors 
assign  the  psalm,  so  that  the  situation  presupposed  in 
it  remains  uncertain.  Most  of  all  Ps.  exlix.  has  the 
character  of  a  Maccabseaii  hvmn.  Who  is  not  re- 
minded of  the  hosts  of  the  saints  which  gathered 
around  Mattathias  and  his  sons,  when  he  reads  ver. 
(i,  ff. :  '-Let  the  high  praises  of  God  /,<  in  their  the 
.-uiiiitx1)  month,  and  (i  tico-edgcd  ximrd  in  their  lianil ;  in 
execute  vengeance  H/,H,I  tin  h<«tlif»,  ami  j-,ir,,ixhini  n/x 
ii) ion  the  jifo/i/i  /"  &c.  For  where  do  we  find  that 
"the  sons  of  /ion"  in  the  whole  period  after  the  exile, 
before  the  Maccabsean  struggle  for  freedom,  had  per- 
formed such  heroic  deeds?  That  in  the  time  of  _\e 
hemiah  such  a  religio-warlike  inspiration  came  over  the 
people,  of  this  there  is  in  realitv  nowhere  in  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  anything  to  be  read.  Accordingly  one 
may  be  inclined  to  see  in  Ps.  cxlix.  a  son<_j  which  was 
appended  by  Judas  Maccabteus  to  the  I'salter.  We 

;  have  spoken  of  those  psalms  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  strongest  marks  of  Maccabaean  origin  were  to  lie 
found:  the  reasons  are  much  weaker  which  have  hi  en 
made  to  pass  current  for  so  late  a  composition  of  others. 

i  It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  enter  more  minutely 
upon  them.  The  hypothesis  that  the  Psalter  had 
undergone  a  considerable  enlargement  so  late  as  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  must  according! v  be 
designated  as  one  thoroughly  untenable;  at  most  a 
couple  of  songs  were  at  that  time  added  to  it. 

VI.  The  mii.tii'al  terms  in  tlie  headings  of  the  P&i.lmx. 
null  Silnh. — The  titles  of  the  Psalms  contain,  besides 
what  has  already  found  its  explanation  in  the  fore- 
going, many  other  sorts  of  formulas.  These  and  the 
marginal  Xelah-  are  still  to  be  explained,  which  will  also 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks  on 
the  musical  treatment  of  the  Psalms.  Only  it  is  to  Vie 
remembered  in  the  outset  here,  that  we  know  little 
for  certain  respecting  this  matter,  and  in  many  respects 
are  thrown  back  upon  conjectures  merely. 

Clearest  is  the  expression  nir;:;,  "on  Xeginoth/' 
which  is  found  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  iv.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  Ixvii. 
Ixxvi.,  and  from  which  the  D":p  '"X.  "upon  Xeginah," 
in  Ps.  Lxi.,  is  hardly  different  in  meaning.  The  ex- 
pression signifies  ''icith  accompaniment  of  stringed 
instrument.'^  In  Ps.  vi.  there  stands  with  it  rvi'Tp'Cn  fe, 
"upon"  or  '-according  to  Sheminith  " — /  e.  the  eighth, 
an  expression  which  is  found  also  in  the  title  of  Ps. 
xii.  "Respecting  this,  just  as  respecting  the  rff2^f  ix, 
"upon  Alamoth'' — i.e.  virgins,  standing  in  the  title  of 
Ps.  xlvi.,  we  obtain  information  in  1  Ch.  xv.  19,  if. 
Tn  this  passage  a  threefold  activity  of  the  Levite 
musicians  is  distinguished.  The  three  chief  music- 
masters  are  to  sound  clearly  the  cymbals  (namely,  in 
order  to  give  the  time).  Of  the  remaining  musicians, 
a  section  play  the  "psalteries  on  Alamoth/'  the  other 
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section  play  the  "harps  on  the  Sheminith."  Alamoth 
—i.e.  after  the  manner  of  virgins,  signifies  probably 
e  .itijiruno,  according  to  which  the  Sheminith  will 
rnify  the  deep  tone,  the  buss.  The  eighth  would  be 


th 

si: 

the  lower   octave.      Such  a  deep   tone   suits   well   the 

character   of    1's.    vi.    and   xii.      To  an   instrument  ot      "  the  dying  of  the  fool,"  in  which  wa\  a  tolerable  stat 

accompaniment    many    have    referred    the    expn 


cially.  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  in  them  a  declaration 
respecting  the  contents  of  the  psalm.  p7  mo,  mitt/i- 
/abdin,  at  Ps.  ix.,  which  would  have  to  be  explained 
"die  for  thy  son,"  must  mean,  according  to  (Irotius 
and  Hengstenberg,  who  transform  ln/i/n  ii  into  mt/ia/. 


:upon  Nehiloth,"  in  the  title  of  Ps 


ment  of  contents  is  obtained,     irrt'n  P7.'N.  Aiji/tt/i  >'/,'<<- 
/air.  at  1's.  xxii.,  i.e.  "the  hind  of  the  morning."  is  said 

word  is  said  to  signify  the /«!"e  (elsewhere  called  T^n),  or,     to  mean  suffering  innocence,  on  which,  as  the   psalm 

as  would  lie  more  probable  linguistically,  jlute-jiUu/iii;/.      teaches,    after   the   night    of    trouble,    salvation   again 

Certainly  the  mite  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the     dawns,   irrchr  'xJtoxhcuniim),  lltie*,  occurring  in  the  titles 

music    with    which,    1  Sa.  x.  :•,    the    choir    of     prophet; 

moves  along:   and  Isaiah  says,  c-h  xxx.  -_".i,  in  reference  t. 

the  night  of  the  passo  ver- feast,  "as  when  one  goeth  witl 

a  pipe  (jlntf]  to  come  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lor. 

Accordingly,  flute-playing  see 

specially  in  festal   jirocession 

suits  not   amiss  to   1's.  v.   7.  if  thi*  verse   refers  !•>   a 


have  been  employed 
up.  :li>,,  i  KI  i.  i      This 


f  several  psalms,  is  said  always  to  be  the  symbol  of 
what  is  lovely.  Tims  at  Ps.  xlv.  the  symbol  of  the 
virgins  in  ver.  '.',  which  would  not  be  unsuitable;  but 
at  Ps.  Lxix  .  as  the  symbol  of  the  righteous  man  (\L-r.  I'M, 
and  of  the  consolations  and  help*  of  the  Lord  ^V.T.  i,ai). 
and  at  1's.  Ixxx.,  as  the  symbol  of  salvation,  would 
stand  extremely  sinmilar.  Still  more  forced  is  Heliv, 


* 


procession. 

instruments  employed  in  the  sanctuary,  the  (lute  i* 
mentioned  neither  in  P*.  el.  nor  in  1  < 'h.  XV.  tt'..  and 
therefore  the  above  explanation  is  certainly  not  to  be 
held  as  certain.  Likewise  in  the  expression  rT;n  7i\ 
"upon  Cittith."  in  the  titles  of  1's.  viii.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxiv.. 
many  have  sought  a  musical  instrument,  win 
certainly  false.  Just  as  little  is  the  word  derived  fi 
P:  (i/nf/n,  "  n-im  y/m.s,  a*  the  I.XX.  n'-jri/i  T-U.-I'  \?;i 
have  thought  on  a  song  of  th.-  wine-press, 
is  probably  to  be  explained  "after  the 
(iath;"  in  which  case  it  cannot  be  made  out  whether 
we  are  to  think  of  the  Philistine  city  of  t Jath.  or  of 
(iath-rimmon  in  the  tribe  of  I  >an.  A*  the  (  i  reeks  had 
a  Lydian  and  Phrygian  musical  key,  so  the  Israelite* 
may  have  had  a  (iittite  manner  of  singinu.  The  thn  e 
psalms  furnished  \\ith  this  title  have  a  joyous  character. 
The  contrast  to  this  lively  mode  of  sin<_;inur  was  form,  d 
perhaps  by  the  formula  P7rrp'7-.  "  ii|ioii  Mahaiath."  in 
Ps.  liii.  and  Ixxxviii.  dn  the  latter  \\ith  the  addi- 
tion Pi:is7.  /nlini'it/i).  Since  ninli'il'ili  denote*  it!ek)H*.i 
(sec  K\.  xv.  jr.i,  the  formula  may  be  explained  with 
l)elit/sch,  "  after  a  sad  manner  :'  it  would  accordingly 
signify  an  elegiac  tone.  This  would  suit  very  \\ell  the 
contents  of  the  two  above-named  psalms.  Leannoth 
may  mean  two  thin-*  "for  humbling."  and  "to  be 
executed  in  alternate  singing." 

The  two  formulas,  however,  "upon  Nehiloth  and 
"upon  Mahaiath"  belong  to  that  series  of  inscriptions 
which,  according  to  the  view  found  already  with  many 


Lastly,  the  formula  pntTHN.  al-twliittt,  i.e.  "destroy 
not,"  would  pa~*  perhaps  as  a  *tatcment  of  contents  at 
I's.  Ivii.  and  lix..  but  can  be  reconciled  \\ith  the  con 
tents  of  p.-.  hiii.  and  Ixxv.  only  in  the  most  forced 
way.  Air.  adv  ( 'alvin  has  declared  him*.  If  against 
such  artificialities:  "  In  i*tis  ar^ntii*  nihil  *ulidi  re 
p.rio. "  he  remark*  in  reference  to  *uch  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  title  of  I'*,  xxii.  If  it  i*  considered  that 
The  word  the  formulas  .(noted  al>o\e  stand  always  in  connection 
manner  of  with  mu-ieal  notice*,  esp.  daily  with  PSrpb,  it  is  cer- 
tainly most  probable  that  they  have  like\\i*e  a  ninsi<-«l 
signification.  They  appear  to  indicate  the  son--  after 
whose  manner  a  psalm  was  to  be  executed.  Only  it 
niu-t  not  exactly  be  assumed  with  Calvin  that  those 
formula*  were  always  the  ojxnhi;/  words  of  songs.  It 
appears  that  it  \\as  customary  to  name  solids  after 
expressions  specially  prominent  in  them:  a*  in  '2  Sa. 
i.  >  laccordiiiir  to  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
passage)  i  >a\  id  s  diru'e  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  is  called, 
with  reference  to  v.-r.  -JL',  the  /in /I-,-  and  as.  to-i\ean 
example  from  anoth.r  literature,  the  second  Sure  of 
the  Koran  i*  called  the  rwr,  because  the  red  cow  is 
mentioned  in  it.  Inasmuch  as  those  formulas  contain 
only  detached  words  wli.  se  connection  we  do  not 
know,  it  is  in  a  measure  impo**ible  to  determine  their 
sense  with  e.  rtaintv. 

With  the  exposition  of  the  musical  p.utionsof  tin- 
titles  we  connect  the  .  xpla nation  of  r7~,  .•-•<  /"//,  which,  as 
a  marginal  addition,  occurs  seventy-one  times  in  thirty 
nine  psalms,  and  thrice  besides  in  the  song  of  llabak- 


old.r  expositors,  in  more  recent  times  defended  e? 
cially  by  Hengstenberg,  are  said  t<>  have  no  musical  kuk.  Even  the  Jewish  tradition  is  not  at  one  respectin 
signification  whatever,  but  to  indicate  in  a  more  or  the  meaning  of  this  expression.  The  Palestinian  and 
less  enigmatic  way  the  roiitmt*  of  the  psalms.  .\i lii/nt/i  Babylonian  traditions  regard  it  as  belonging  to  the 
(—  pV"n:>  is  said  to  mean  iiiln  riinix'nt  or  lots,  because  verse  which  it  closes,  for  which  reason  it  is  also  incor- 
J's.  v.  is  occupied  with  the  twofold  lot  of  the  righteous  porated  with  the  verse  by  accentuation.  The  Targinn 
and  the  wicked.  Mii/iit/iif/t.  i(.  .W. 7, />(.->•,  stands  fit  is  puts  for  it  "p/i'/,  i.e.  "to  eternity:"  the  Talmud 
alleged)  with  Ps.  liii.,  because  this  psalm  treats  of  the  says  sthtlt  is  nr:  and  iri  :  so  that  it  may  be  co7i- 
spiritual  sickness  of  men:  and  with  Ps.  Ixxxviii..  be-  jectiired  that  the  vowels  of  m/a/i  have  been  derived 
cause  this  psalm  is  the  prayer  of  one  visited  with  '  from  TO:  (nctzach).  In  like  manner  Aquila  translates 
severe  sickness.  1'his  explanation  is  most  suitable  in  !  it  by  dfi,  fur  ercr.  This  (-xplanation  is  jirobably  drawn 
the  case  of  the  inscription  of  P.*.  Ivi.  C'jTVn  c'^  p:^?.  from  Ps.  Ixi.  4.  Ixxxix.  '.',7.  and  similar  passages;  but 
"upon  Jonath  elem-rechokim"  —  i.e.  the  dumb  dove  of  that  it  cannot  lie  carried  out.  the  majority  of  the  pas- 
those  who  are  far  away.  The  dumb  dove,  the  emblem  sages  show.  .SV/c//  is  certainly  ninnttlfit/  fi;/ii,  inasmuch 
of  defenceless  innocence,  would  mean  the  persecuted  as  it  appears  only  with  such  songs  as  have  also  other 
David,  who  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  this  musical  designations;  farther,  it  must  designate  some- 
psalm  is  far  from  home.  Put  with  the  rest  of  such  thing  which  belonged  only  to  the  older  psalmody:  for 
titles  one  must  for  the  most  part  proceed  very  artifi-  in  the  two  last  books  of  Psalms  it  is  found  only  in  Ps. 
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exl.  and  cxliii.,  which  are  older  songs.      As  a  musical 
sign    it  is  regarded   by   the   Hellenistic  tradition   also, 
since  the  LXX.  trnaslate  it  by  8id\f/a\/na — an  expres- 
sion which  is  certainly  ambiguous,  but  is  most  probably 
understood  (corresponding  to  1he  meaning  of  8i.av\ioi') 
of    the    interlude   of    the   stringed    instruments.      The 
hading  views   brought   forward    in  more  recent  times 
arc  the  following.      Many   derive  the  word   from   the 
verb  rrr,   fain  ft,   which    <  -  :  rrr,    /,,  n  ..,-/)    means,   it   is 
allou-vd.  to  he  xi/oit.      Accordingly  ,<c/ah  would  be  some- 
thing like  i-icm.tc;  which  according  to  some  will  refer  to 
the  silence  in  singing  and  the  breaking  in  of  the  stringed 
instrument,    according   to   others    (t.y.     Hengstenbergi 
will  refer   to  the   silence  of   the   music  also,    and   will 
include  in  itself  the  summons  to  still  reflection.      I  hit, 
apart  from  other  grounds  of  opposition,  su<-h  an  inter- 
change of  the  roots  rnir  and  rfe  is  quite  beyond  proof. 
To  a  more   correct  explanation  of  the  expression   the 
way  was  led   hy  the  observation  that  sdah  is  wont  to 
stand  in  peculiarly  marked  passages — viz.   where  the 
emotion  rises,  with  especial  frequency  in  lively  invoca- 
tion of  God:    where  the  call  to  prayer  of   the  psalmist, 
or  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  enemy,  is,  as  it  were, 
to  he  brought  to  Clod's  remembrance,  where  an  appeal 
is  to  be  made  to  his  grace  and  truth,      frlalt  is  by  no 
means  always  placed  at  the  close  of  a  strophe;  it  ap- 
pears for  marking  emotion  in  the  middle  of   strophes 
also,  yea  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  verse.      If  then 
the    word    is    derived    from    the   verb   TC,    xala.1,    "to 
ascend,"'  it  would  mean  as  an  adverb  iijitnu'd*.  mi  ///</A, 
as  a  noun  deration  :  which,  according  to   Ewald  and 
Delitzsch,  will  refer  to  the  loud  commencement  of  the 
music  (  —-forte).     On  the  other  hand,  Somnier  (uibiischc 
Aliliandlungen,  1846)  has  brought  forward  another  explana- 
tion, which  of  all  the  views  is  the  most  probable.      The 
music  accompanying  the  Levitical   singing  consisted, 
as  has  been  remarked  above,  of   stringed  instruments 
and  cymbals.      The  trumpets  did    not   belong  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  singing.     They  were  blown  also, 
not  by  the  Levites.  but  by  the  priests  standing  opposite 
to  them,  2  Cb.  vii.  6;  for  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  had, 
according  to  Nu.  x.  !>.  ff.,  the  meaning  of  intercession. 
Sommer's  view  is,  that  at  such  passages  of  the  sinuinu- 
accompanying  the  offering  as  were  especially  to  press 
into  the  car  of  God  and  to  claim  his  help,  the  trumpets 
of  the  priests  struck  in,  in  order  as  it  were  to  carry  the 
petition  upwards;  and  that  this  precisely  was  marked 
by  sdah.     The  word    would  accordingly   mean   either 
the  raising  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  or  (as  is  per- 
haps more  correct)   the  carrying  upwards  of  the  words 
just  sung  by  means  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.      For 
explanation  of  the  matter  we  select  the  third  psalm. 
After  ver.  2.    "Many  there   be  which  say  of  my  soul. 
There  is  no  help   for  him    in  Cod,"    the  blast  of  the 
trumpet  indicated  by  selah  will,  as  it  were,  say,  "Hear 
this,  0  God:  show  that   I   have  still  help  with  thec." 
After  ver.  4  set  ah  marks  the  loud  call  of  the  petitioner. 
At  the  close  of   the  psalm  sduh  means  that  the  cry, 
"Thy  blessing  be   upon  thy  people,"  is  carried  up  to 
God.      In  the  later   temple- worship  every  psalm  was 
divided  into  three,  according  to  the  statement  of  others 
into  nine  sections,  at  which  the  trumpets  of  the  priests 
struck  in;  by  means  of  this  equal  division,  whereby  the 
meaning  of    the   trumpet-sound   was  weakened,    sdah 
also   lost   its   definiteness.      In  one   passage,    Ps.  ix.  to, 
there  stands  before  fdah  frjn  (hit/r/aion}.     This  expres- 
sion must  refer  to  something  else.     Either  it  is  meant 
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to  give  the  signal  tor  some  kind  or  other  of  stringed 
instrument  ^conip.  rs.  xeii.  ;;);  or,  as  is  more  probable,  it 
summons  to  still  reflection  over  the  divine  ways  of 
judgment,  following  on  which  the  trumpet-sound  indi- 
cated by  fdah  as  it  were  brings  to  God's  remembrance 
his  revelation  of  judgment. 

VII.  Connection  of  particular  2>*ahnii  inll,  seasons  of 
<li  rot  ion.—  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  psalms 
were  appointed  especially  for  the  separate  days  and  ser- 
vices of  divine  worship.  In  the  Hebrew  titles  only  a  few 
notices  are  found  respecting  this  matter.  In  the  titles 
of  Ps.  xxxviii.  and  Ixx.  there  lies  in  Tnrrp  t/f/<«;/vY ', 
i.e.  "to  bring  to  remembrance."  probably  a  reference 
to  the  rrcw  (azkarul,:.  :,,.•.  ii.  2,&c.,  the  part  of  the  meat- 
offering which  was  burned  upon  the  altar;  one  may 
conjecture  that  these  psalms  were  appointed  to  be 
used  in  prayer  at  the  proentation  of  the  axkarah.  In 
like  manner  rnin1?  (/ct/iorJ '(//],  i.e.  "for  thanksgiving." 
in  the  title  of  PH.  c.,  points  perhaps  to  this,  that  thi:- 
psalm  was  sung  with  the  thank-offering,  i.e.  vii.  12.  the 
highest  among  the  peace-offerings.  Ps.  xcii.  is  desig- 
nated in  the  title  a  song  for  tin  ^aljljuih-dai/;  according 
to  tradition  it  was  sung  at  the  morning-service  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  fact  with  the  drink-oifering  belonging 
to  the  first  lamb  of  the  continual  burnt-offering,  Nu. 
xxviii.  <i,  ff.  The  LXX.  refer  also  Ps.  xxxviii.  and  xciii. 
to  the  Sabbath:  the  hitter,  however,  only  according  to 
the  Cod.  Alex.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Ps.  xciii.,  the 
Cod.  A  atic.  reads  more  correctly  cis  ri]v  r/^pav  rov 
irpoffap/Bdrov :  according  to  Talmudic  tradition  also, 
Ps.  xciii.  is  the  Friday-psalm.  In  like  manner  the 
Talmud  coincides  with  the  statements  of  the  LXX., 
according  to  which  Ps.  xxiv.  was  appointed  for  Sunday 
(as  the  day  of  the  heginnii'^  of  the  werk  of  creation 
with  reference  to  ver.  ]),  Ps.  xlviii.  for  Monday,  Ps. 
xciv.  for  Wednesday.  On  Tuesday,  according  to  the 
Talmud.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  was  sung,  on  Thursday  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
But  the  last-named  psalm  is.  as  is  clear  from  ver.  3, 
according  to  its  original  destination,  a  festival  psalm: 
and  in  fact  ver.  3  is  to  point  to  this,  that  the  psalm  is 
to  be  sung  on  the  festive  new  moon  of  the  seventh 
month  (the  nsnri  Di',  i.e.  "the  day  of  the  sounding  of 
the  trumpet"),  at  the  announcement  of  the  impending 
feast  of  tabernacles,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Talmud  desig- 
nated as  a  new-year  psalm.  At  Ps.  xxix.  the  LXX. 
add  in  the  title  the  notice  i'^oo'iov  ffK-rjvrjs.  which  is  p<  r- 
hrvps  to  be  referred  to  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  ir^N.  atzirctl,  for  which  the  LXX.  in 
Le.  xxiii.  20  put  t£65ioi>],  although  the  putting  of  O-KIJI^S 
for  ffKTji>OTnr)yias  must  surprise  us.  The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates with  incorrect  interpretation  of  (^oiov,  "in  con- 
sunnnationc  tabcrnaculi"  (at  tlic  finishing  of  tic  tal>(r- 
narlc).  Lastly,  there  is  still  Ps.  xxx.  to  be  brought 
forward,  which,  according  to  the  Hebrew  title,  is  a  song 
"  for  the  d(  dication  of  the  house."'  It  may  be  disputed 
respecting  this  whether  the  dedication  of  the  royal 
castle  of  David  is  meant  (according  to  Calvin  its  re- 
dedication  after  the  putting  down  of  Absalom's  insur- 
rection), or  whether  it  refers  to  the  house  of  God;  and 
whether,  according  to  this  view,  the  psalm  points  to 
the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  pitched  by  David  upon 
Zion,  or.  according  to  Hengstenberg,  to  the  dedication 
of  the  place  destined  for  the  future  temple,  2Sa.  xxiv.  2.->; 
i  cii.  xxi.  18;  xxit.  i.  According  to  the  Jewish  ritual  the 
psalm  was  sung  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication  instituted 
by  Judas  Maccabseus,  i  Mac.  iv.  ;,2,  ff. 
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VII  I.  Clanaiiii-dtion  of  the  J'fu/iiia  in  reference  to  their 
roittents.—  \'\i\s  has  been  attempted   in   very  different 
ways.      In   earlier  times  the    Psalms   were   frequently 
divided  according  to  the  seven  petitions  of  the  Lord  s 
prayer;  others  preferred  to  arrange  the  Psalms  accord-  j 
ing-" to  the  topics  of  Christian  dogmatics,  which  must,  j 
from  the  nature  of  things,  have  led  in   part  to  a  very 
forced  classification.      We  attempt   in  what   follows  to 
rank  the  psalms  according  to  points  of  view  which  are 
not  superinduced  upon  them   from  without,  but  taken  : 
from  their  own  contents;  indicating   at  the  same  time 
the  leading  features  of  a  theology  of  the  Psalms. 

1.   Sacred   Ivric  poetiv  has  for  its  subject  not  merely  . 
the  theocratic  relation  into  which  Jehovah  has  entered 
with   his   people,  but  it  celebrates  the  God  of   Israel  at  j 
the  same    time   as    (In    Creator  <tnd    C/,Ito/<l>-i-    of   the' 
a-orld,    the    Lord   of  nature,    and  tin    Unftrnor  of   th> 
natie>ns,  and   some   psalms  have   to   do  especially  with 
this  general   relationship  of   Cod    to   the  world.      This 
class  of   psalms   has  been  already  designated   as  psalm- 
of  more  t/tnn-a!  rcli<ii«,,.<  import.      Vet  thi>  designation 
must    not   be   misunderstood.      In   the    sense    in  which 
rationalistic    poets    have    composed    hymns    of    general 
religious  import,  \iz.  hymns  which  dealt  merely  in  the 
abstract  with    the   facts   and   verities  of   revelation,  the 
sacred  singers  of  the  Old  Te-tament  have  composed  no  j 
hymns.       For    the    religious   contemplation    of    the   Ol<; 
Testament  can  never  place  the  government  of  (;,d   in 
the  universe,  in  nature,  and  the  hi-lory  of  mankind  oil' 
of  relationship  to  hi.-  iv\  flat  i"ii  in  the  eovi  nant  people 
and    to   his   kingdom   upon   earth.      This   we  see   ri-Jit 
evidently  in  the  Psalms,  who.-.-  contents  we  may  briefly 
designate  <i»d's  y//w /'.-•(  //-..,„   nature.      Tim.-  in   I's.  xix., 
where  the  praise  of  the  God  who  manifests  his  idory  in 
the  heavens,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  passes 
over   into   the   praise  of  the    revelation   of   Cod    in   tin- 
law,  as  the  spiritual  light.      In  like  manner  in  Ps.  xxix.. 
in  which  Jehovah  is  celebrated  as  the  G<  .1  of    thunder, 
this  praise  closes  in  laudation  of  him  who  ^ives  strength 
to  his   people,  and    blesses    them  witli    peace.       In    like 
manner  in   Ps.   xxxiii.  the   praise  of  Jehovah,  who   by 
the  word  of  his  power  calls  the  heavens  and  their  hosts 
into    bciiiL!'.   and    rules    in    the   history    of    tin-    nations, 
serves  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  thought:  "  Hlessed 
is  the   nation  whose  God   is   the    Lord,  and    the  people 
whom  he  hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance."     With 
especial  beauty  the  unity  of  the  arrangements  of  nature 
and  of   the   covenant  appears  in   the  glorious  harvest 
hymn  Ps.  Ixv.      The  beautiful  picture  of  creation  also, 
Ps.  civ.,  points  in  its  conclusion  to  the  goal  of  the  holy 
ways  of  God's  kingdom,  when  the  contradiction  which 
exists  between   this  beautiful   world,   the  place  of  the 
revelation  of   the  divine  goodness,    and   the   dominion 
of   sin  upon  it.  forces  the  wish   upon   the  singer:    ''  Let 
the  sinners  be  consumed  out  of  the  earth,  and   let  the 
wicked  be  no  more.      P>less  thou  the  Lord,  O  my  soul.  ' 
Let  one  compare  farther  the  hymns  Ps.  cxlvi.-cxlviii. 
In   Ps.  cxlviii.  the   whole  creation,  from  the  heavenly 
hosts  down  to  the   different   classes  of  earthly   being, 
appears  as  one  choir,  which  sings  the  praise  of  Cod; 
but  this  meditation  also  winds  up  with  the  glory  which 
the  Lord  has  prepared  for  himself  in  the  people  which 
is  near  to  him.      Thus  it  is   nowhere  an  abstract   deity 
that   is   celebrated,  but   the   living   God,   who   is  both 
Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world,  ami  Zion's  everlasting 
King,  Ps.  c'xh-L,  and  who,  as  one  able  to  do  all   things. 
stands  over  against  the  worthless  gods  of  the  heathen. 
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•2.   The  second   class  of  psalms  refers  to   the  rule  of 
(j'od  in  Itia  k'nujdoiii  upon  earth;  they  are  the  jn  a  nar- 
rower sense)  so-called  theocratic  psalms.      As,  however, 
the  Old  Testament,  according-  to  what  has  been  fully 
shown  above,  knows  no  abstract  divine  universalisni, 
so  also  it  knows  no  abstract  particularism.      Hence  the 
sacred  hymn  celebrates  Jehovah's  rule  in  his  kingdom 
always  in  such  a  way  that  it  at  the  same  time  appears 
that  the  Cod  of   Israel  is  also  the   God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  all  nations.      How  from 
this  point  of  view  the  solemn  use  of  /,'/(»/</»/  in  a  number 
of  psalms   is  to  be   explained,  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  remark.    Especially  instructive  in  this  respect 
is  the  hymn  of  David  at  the  introduction  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  to  Zion.  I's.  x\iv  ,  in  the  characteristic  way 
in  which  it  makes  known  the  God  who  now  in  gracious 
condescension    makes    his    solemn    entry    through    the 
uates  of  the   ancient  ca>tle  of  Zion,  in   the  commence- 
nn  nt  as  one  whose   the   earth  is  and   its  fulness,  and 
in  the  close  as   the    Lord  of  hosts.      As  peculiar  kinds 
of    theocratic     ]  s;dms.     the     following     classes    deserve 
prominence.      When  the  singer  turns  /,ar/.-i<-<n-ds  to  the 
jHt.it.  1.1,-tn  l'.i  dirini   ffuidann    presents  to  him  an  inex- 
haustible fulness  of  matt  rial  for  praise  and   thanks,  as 
well  as  for  c.. isolation  and    for  warning  to   the  people. 
To    tl.is    ela-s    Ijflonff,    in    tin-    first    place,   some   more 
didactic  psalms,  such  as  I's.  Ixxvii..  which  in  the  light 
of   tin    old  ways  of   tin-  covenant  d  d   scatters  the  dark 
clouds   .  f   the   present;    I's.   Ixxviii.,  which    by    way  of 
win-nine'    brines    to    nnnmbranee    tin-    history   ef    the 
fathers,  their  disobedience,  and  the  divine  punishments 
endured  b\  iht.m.  i-oniparel's  Ixxxi  andcvi.;  farther.  I's.  cv.. 
which,   in  order  to  show    how  Cod   fulfils  his  covenant- 
proniis.  s.  relates  the  histoiy  of  the  patriarchs  and  the 
leadin--  of  the  people  from  Luypt   to  Canaan.      To  this 
class    also    belong    the    songs    of    praise,    in    which    the 
pi. .pie   eitlnr  in    evr.eral    celebrate   the   divine    benefits 
experienced    by   them,  as  in  I's  Ixvi.  und  cxi.,  <  r   in   parti- 
cular proclaim  what  <  !ed  has  done  for  bis  people  in  the 
redemption    from    Kgypt.  and    the  bringing  tin  m  into 
the    Holy    Land,    r-   Lxiv   cxxxv.  cxxxvl.      With    these   are 
connected    the    hymns    which    wire    i  ecasioned    by   the 
divine    acts    of     deliverance    under    Jehoshaphat    and 
He/ekiah.    P-   xlvi.  xhiii   ]\\u.,  and   the   soii.js   of   thanks- 
giving    for   tin-   deliverance   from    the    Pabyloiiish   cap- 
tivity and  other  distresses,  I's.  cvii.  oxuii.  cxxxvi. 

Another  kind  •  f  psalms  starts  from  the  present  con- 
dition of  Israel,  from  the  distress  and  trouble,  which 
impels  the  people  to  call  upon  the  Lord,  to  keep  before 
him  his  electing  puipose  anil  his  promises,  and  to 
implore  his  saving  help.  Such  hymns  of  entreaty  aie 
found  of  various  periods,  see  I's  xliv.  lx.  ixxiv.  ixxix.  lxx.\. 
Ixxxiii  Ixxxv  cxxvi.  c.xxix.  cxxxvii. 

A  third  kind  of  theocratic  psalms  is  turned  towards 
the  fi/tnre,  to  the  perfecting  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
when  the  Lord  will  assume  his  kingship  over  all 
nations,  and  these  are  to  obtain  citizenship  in  Jeru- 
;  salem.  To  this  class  belongs  already  the  prophetic 
hymn  Ps.  xlvii.,  then  especially  Ps.  xcvi  -xeix.,  of  which 
the  last  named,  as  Bengel  has  briefly  and  excellently 
indicated  the  contents  and  course  of  the  psalm,  praises 
the  holy  God  as  him  who  is  to  co)iie.  and  who  is.  and 
who  (/•<».<?.  Farther,  there  belongs  to  this  class  the  song 
of  the  future  glory  of  the  city  of  God.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  With 
these  predictive  psalms  the  beautiful  Ps.  cii.  connects 
itself,  in  which  one  who  is  suffering  under  the  pressure 
of  trouble  cheers  himself  by  the  hope  of  the  fulfilment 
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t>f  ttir  divine  promises  respecting  Jerusalem,  ami  of 
the  everlasting  duration  of  the  church  founded  upon 
the  eternity  of  Cod.  I'eeanse  Israel  is  conscious  to 
herself  that  from  IK-I-  the  salvation  of  all  nations  will 
proceed,  tlicn-forc  shr  may.  when  she  thanks  Cod  for 
the  gra.ee  shown  to  her,  suinniuii  all  nations  to  join  in 
his  praise,  is  uxvii.:  '•  (  )  praise  the  Lord,  nil  //,  nutionx; 
praise  him,  all  //<•  />«>ji/r.  \'\>r  liis  merciful  kindness  is 
great  toward  //x,"  ,Vv.  minii.  "I*"  Uir  h(;i;iiiiiiii!,'  "I'  Ps.  c. 

The  -race  which  Cod  shows  to  his  people  culminates 
in  the  choice  of  l)<iri(l  and  his  house  to  an  rri  rl<i.<tii></ 
/,-iii</i/i>i,i.  Hence  there  belongs  to  tin:  theocratic  psalms 
a  series  of  ,-1,,/n'  psalms  also.  They  are  the  following: 
I's.  xviii.  David's  song  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance 
Irom  dangers,  victory  over  all  eiiemic  s,  lordship  over 
heathen  nations;  I's.  x.\.  a  prayer  of  supplication  for  the 
King.  and  I's.  xxi.  a  prayer  of  thanksgi  ving  for  him: 
I's.ci  David's  beau  ideal  of  a  ruler,  to  which  I's.  Ixxxii., 
a  word  of  threatening  against  unrighteous  possessors  of 
p  >wer.  lornis  t.he  counterpart;  I's.  Ixxxi.x.  and  cxxxii. 
prayers  for  David's  royal  house  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises  renting  upon  it.  lint  it  is  especially  Ps 
ii.  xl\.  Ixxii.  ex.  which  here  come  under  consideration. 
In  regard  to  these  psalms  a  twofold  interpretation  is 
current.  According  to  the  one,  which  in  the  case  of 
I's.  ii.  xlv.  and  Ixxii.  is  in  substance  found  already  in 
Calvin,  these  psalms,  it  is  alleged,  have  reference  in 
the  first  place  to  a  king  of  Israel  who  lias  appeared  in 
history;  l.nt  inasmuch  as  they  look  at  his  lordship  in 
the  light  of  tin-  divine  destination  of  the  Jsraelitish 
kingdom,  and  thus  transfer  predicates  to  him  which 
have  not  yet  found  their  realisation  in  him,  they,  it  is 
alleged,  point  beyond  ////»>«////  to  the  perfeeter  of  the 
Davidie  kingdom—  the  Messiah.  According  to  the 
other  interpretation,  on  the  contrary,  the  singer  is 
raised  in  spirit  really  to  the  contemplation  of  the  -real 
Son  of  David,  he  speaks  ,li,;<-lli/  of  the  .Messiah.  The 
first  view  has  most  probability  in  the  case;  of  I's.  .xlv.. 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  song  on  Solo- 
mon's marriage,  but  according  to  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. which  has  found  place  so  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  exegetical  tradition,  has  been  referred  to  the 
Messiah.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  view  is  de- 
cidedly the  more  natural  one  in  the  case  of  the  other 
three  psalms.  It  is  a  twofold  ideal  of  a  king  which  is 
brought  forward  in  these'  psalms.  The  picture  of  the 
l'i-iin;  <>f  i-ictnri/,  \\lio.  by  virtue  of  his  divine  sonship, 
receives  the  whole  earth  and  its  nations  as  the  inherit- 
ance belonging  to  him  farther  the  picture  of  the  I'riest- 
king  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  Cod,  who  in  uiicon- 
(pierable  might  follows  out  his  conflict,  until  the  hostile 
world  lies  as  his  footstool  these  pictures  are  presented 
by  I's.  ii.  and  ex.  On  the  other  hand.  I's.  Ixxii.  prays 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  as  the  great  /'rim-,'  ,,/' 
/inii't;  who  in  divine  righteousness  bears  dominion 
without  end,  cares  especially  for  the  suffering  and  the 
1  .....  i'.  and  to  whom  therefore  all  nations  and  kings  of 
the  earth  do  homage. 

•'!.  The  third  class  of  psalms  starts  from  ii>fin  dm/  ///x 
relationship  f<>  (iml.  The  importance  which  man  has 
as  /,,/,/  ,,///,,  ,11,  -till  ;i  creatures  is  depicted  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Ce.  i.  -28  by  I's.  viii.;  the  position  of  man  to 
the  erer  i/  where-  present  and  a/l-wc'iii'i  Cod,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  I's.  exxxix.  Man  learns  the  task  of  his  life 
from  the  divine  Imr,  whose  perfection  is  praised  in 
Ps.  xix.  7,  ft',  and  I's.  cxi.x.;  to  possess  such  a  law,  which 
makes  known  infallibly  the  divine  will,  is  Israel's  g|..r\ 


in  contrast  with  the  heathen,  I's.  cxhii.  n»,  tr.  What 
demands  the  law  imposes  on  those  who  belong  to  Cod's 
lionw.  is  taught  by  Ps.  xv.;  \.  -1-7;  xxiv.  2-5,  &c.  These 
demands  do  not  refer  to  a  mere  outward  performanee- 
sacrifiee  as  an  opus  operation  does  not  please  Cod;  the 
vow  of  a  man  who  cherishes  wickedness  in  his  heart  he 
does  not  hear;  the  true  wriji,;-  is  the  breaking  of 
sinful  self-will,  and  the  surrender  of  tile  heart  to  willing 
obedience,  with  respect  to  Cod's  commandments,  Ps.  xT; 
I  ;  <-<>mi>  Ii  17,  tt;  l.\vi.  in  •_>,..  |>(Ut  whoever  in  holiness  ap- 
proaches 1 1n-  Lord  in  his  sanctuary,  succeeds  in  there 
experiencing  his  gracious  presence;  hence  the  pleasure 
which  the  pious  man  has  in  the  beautiful  worship  of 
Cod  on  /ion.  and  the  lowjimj  after  the  sanrtuary,  which 
is  expressed  in  I's.  xlii.  xliii.  l.xiii.  Ix.xxiv. 

The  law  however   produces,  in  the  measure  in  \\hich 
the  inward  character  of    its  demands  is  understood,  tin 
kii,,irl,(l,n'  ofKi'n.      In  the  light  of  the  revelation  of  the 
holy  will  of   Cod,  not    merely  is    the   power  of   the  <•<„•- 
I'H/'liuit  reigning  ///  tin-  n-o-,-1,1  lecogni/ed,  Ps.xii.xiv.iiii, 
but  the  pious  man  learns  to  grapple  with  his  own  bosom 
also;   the   depth   of  his  sinful    corruption,    the  impossi- 
bility of  standing  before  the  righteous  Cod,  the  inability 
without  the  assistance  of   the    Holy  Spirit  to   beuin  a 
new  life,  is  discovered    to   him.      Thus   he   learns  in  all 
things,  especially  in   suffering,  humbly  to  give  honour 
to  the  righteous  Cod,  and  to  seek  from  him  fari/in  /<(.« 
•>f  sins   and   power  fur   xanrlhii'atio,,.      To    this    class 
belong   the    I'sahns    vi.    xx.xii.    xx.xviii.    Ii.  cxxx.   cxliii. 
They    form    with    I's.    cii.,    which,   however,   does  not 
properly    belong   to    this   series,    the    seven    //<///'/<////«/ 
pxidiiix    (ftxii/mi    f>'i  /ii/i:iit!n/,n).        Inasmuch    as    these 
psalms  at  tlie  same  time  teach  how  the  suppliant  ob- 
tains by  wrestling  the  comfort  of  the  divine  /<>/''/" •(/»•'>• 
and  gracious  /<*///,  they  pass  over  into  the  ulorioiis  soiiu 
of   praise  respecting  (Jod's  grace  and  mercy  in  I's.  ciii. 
Yet  the  law  has  produced  not  merely  the  consciousness 
of  guilt,  but  also  the  ijoml  I'tiiitritnre,  in  virtue  of  which 
man    may    venture,    when    he    keeps    himself    upright 
liefore  Cod.  and  walks  in  his  ways.  t's.  xvii.  l,ff.;  xviii  i",  11'.; 
xxvi.,  and  is  entitled  to  demand  from  Cod  the  fulfilment 
of    what   he  has  promised   to  the  pious  man.      The  ,/,><•- 
trine  <>f  ircirmpi n.fc  certainly,  according   to   which    the 
righteous  is   to   find    in    blessed    prosperity  his   reward, 
and    the   ungodly,  on  the  other  hand,  is    to   fall    before 
the  divine  judgment,  is  placed,  in   I's.  i.,  at  the  head  of 
the  I'salter.     With  this  ordinance  of  recompense  stands 
and   falls    the   reality  of   the   living    Cod;   the  denial  of 
the  divine  punitive   justice  is  practical    atheism,  as  the 
wicked  parades  it.  Ps.  x.  t,  ff.;  xiv.  l.      Hut  how  then,  when 
experience  comes  into  conflict  with  this  divine  ordinance 
of    recompense,  when   the   righteous  sutler  and   are  op- 
pressed, when  the  ungodly  on  the  other  hand  are  happy 
and    triumph '.      Then   there   makes   itself    heard    that 
p/eailini/  of  the  saints  with  Cod,  which  runs  through  a 
series  of  psalms  ("  Why  standest  thou  afar  off,  O  Lord  'f 
itc.  Ps.  x.i:   "How  long   wilt  thou  forget  me,    Lord:'' 
.\:c.),  Mr  entreaty  for  Inl/i  (ujaiiixt  tlie  n/ipr<»xn)'x,  for 
judgment  mi   tin    cvV/x/.      A   great  number  of  psalms 
belongs  to  this  class,  especially  of  David's.  I's.  iii.-vii.  ix.-xiv. 
xvii.    xxviii.    vxxv.    lii.-lix.   &c .;   how    much     David's    psalms 
became   typical   for  that  sort  of   prayers  is  shown,  e.<i. 
by    I's.    Ixxi..  which   is   j)robably   to   be   attributed   to 
Jeremiah.      The  course  of  these  psalms  is  usually  this, 
that  that  contradiction  between  the  divine  righteousness 
and   the  lot  of  the  pious  and  the  ungodly  is  overcome 
in  fnitli    simply.      The   righteous    man,    who    appears- 
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already  given  over  to  destruction,  iiiust  nevertheless  be 
saved;  the  wicked  man,  who  thinks  himself  so  secure, 
must  nevertheless  be  given  over  to  the  judgment,,  other- 
wise Jehovah  would  not  be  Jehovah,  for  his  //ante's 
sake  it  must  happen.  Since  the  psalmist  is  certain  of 
the  hearing  of  his  prayer,  he  is  able  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  distress  to  thank  God,  in  whose  fellowship  he  is 
so  comforted  and  quickened,  that  he  would  not  like  to 
exchange  with  the  wicked  in  their  happiness.  Ps.  iii.  ?,,  ff.; 
iv.  6,  ff.;  vii.  ir,  &c.,  compared  with  Ps.  xxiii.  Along  with  this 
the  thought  is  ofttinies  expressed  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  suffering  of  a  righteous  man  gives  occasion  for  the 
faithfulness  and  saving  power  of  God  to  manifest  them- 
selves, just  by  this  means  it  becomes  a  strengthening 
example  for  other  pious  men,  and  turns  out  for  the 

glory  of  God,  see,  for  example,  PP.  v.  11;  xxxv.  27;  xl.  !''>.  \  ca. 
iii  Ps.  xxii.  the  singer  rises  up  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  sufferer  whose  wonderful  deliverance  from  the  sorrows 
of  death  has  the  effect,  that  at  the  thank-offering  tYa>t 
which  the  saved  one  prepares,  those  who  are  wivt'-hrd 
und  exposed  to  death  win  everlasting  life:  yea,  the  ends 
of  the  earth  turn  to  Jehovah.  lie  speaks  h<  re  in 
spirit  of  Him  who  in  his  pen-on  has  completed  '!.• 
ferings  of  all  the  righteous,  in  order  that  he  mi<_dit 
gather  together  the  scattered  children  of  God. 

But  there  are  still  some  remarks  lo  be  made  ropeeiinu 
those  psalms  of  this  description,  which  have  been  desig- 
nated imprecatory  or  r<  /•<////<  psalms,  because  in  tin  m 
the  psalmist  calls  down  the  ven-i  ance  of  (  ,od  upon  his 
enemies  and  persecutors.  The  strongest  are  Ps.  lix. 
Ixix.  and  cix.  Instead  of  hein^  horrified  at  them,  and 
drawing  from  them,  a>  is  often  done,  attacks  upon  the 
divinity  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have,  to  understand 
them  rightly.  That  it  is  not  private  passion,  a>  many 
allege,  which  there  breathes  itself  forth  in  cursing  and 
threatening,  but  jealousv  for  the  house  of  (io<l  and  his 
honour  put  to  shame  in  his  servants,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive. They  are  the  expression  of  the  same  sentiment 
from  which  Ps.  exxxix.  li  1  is  spoken;  "  fin  nut  1  Imi, 
(Item,  0  Lord,  tlntt  l,ntc  thce?  ami  am  not  I  r/r!ercd 
tcith  those,  t/iat  rife  >i)>  a<jain*t  tli«  '  I  Imti  tin  ut  n'ii/< 
perfect  hatred;  1  count  tin  m  num  enemies."  That  in 
the  characteristic  way  in  which,  to  save  the  honour  of 
God,  punitive  retribution  is  called  down  upon  vviel\>d 
adversaries,  a  sternness  prevails,  in  which  that  love 
which  seeks  the  lost,  and  strives  after  the  .-alvation  of 
the  sinner,  does  not  yet  get  its  rights,  is  correct.  This 
is  explained,  however,  partly  in  general  from  the- con- 
trast of  law  and  gospel,  partly  and  especially  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  Old  Testament  in  respect  to 
retribution  belongs  to  this  present  life,  and  hence  does 
not  allow  the  same  scope  to  the  divine  long-suffering 
as  does  the  New. 

Yet  the  pious  man  does  not  always  succeed  in  over- 
coming directly  in  faith  the  contradictions  in  which 
his  experience  involves  him  with  the  ordinance  of 
divine  retribution.  Assaults  of  doubt  may  come  over 
him,  in  which  even  his  faith  threatens  to  suffer  ship- 
wreck, see  Ps.  ixxiii.  i,  iv.  To  this  is  added,  in  the  case 
of  the  servants  of  God  in  the  Old  -Testament,  the 
gloomy  darkness  which  is  spread  over  the  state  after 
death,  the  contradiction  which  exists  between  the 
divine  destination  of  man  and  his  lot  in  death  and 
Sheol.  Hence  questions  like  these:  "  Shall  thy  loving- 
kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave  ?  or  thy  faithfulness 
in  destruction  ?  Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the 
dark?  and  thv  righteousness  in  the  land  of  forgetful- 
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Testament  quite  a  different  meaning  from  what  it  has 
in  heathenism,  because  life  has  acquired  a  higher  in- 
trinsic value  in  the  experience  of  communion  with  the 
i  living  God,  and  at  the  same  time  the  connection  of 
man's  frailty  with  his  willfulness,  Ps.  xc.  7,ti'.,is  recognized. 
Hence  also  the  fear  of  death  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  stands  higher  than  the  heathen  contempt  of 
j  death.  Amid  such  temptations  the  pious  man  linds  a 
'  consolation  in  the  ctirnit//  of  God,  Ps.  xc.,  surviving  the 
i  vicissitudes  of  the  generations  of  men,  in  which  also 
the  eternity  of  the  church  is  founded,  Ps.  di.  2i-2»;  farther, 
in  the  thought  that  the  merciful  God  imparts  to  the 
transitory  life  of  man  so  much  richer  a  fulness  of  his 
grace.  1's  ciii.  6-1C;  lastly,  in  the  confidence  that,  while 
the  prospeiity  of  the  ungodly  proves  itself  to  be  seem- 
ing prosperity  in  their  ruin  and  that  of  their  offspring. 
Ps.  xlix.,on  the  other  hand,  the  righteous  man  ever  rises 
auain.  and  receives  especially  in  funuhj  ///V,W//</,  O,,IMI>. 
Ps.  c-x\\iii.,  and  in  a  prolonged  life  in  a  blessed  pos- 
terity, the  reward  of  his  lidelitv,  Ps  x\xvii.  Yet  in  this 
way  no  complete  solution  of  the  riddle  of  human  life 

is    uivel.  :     which    is    found     olllv    when    it    is    perceived 

I  how  tin  communion  «/  tin  /«'-</'.•<  /««/;  ti-itk  (_,'u<(  is  in 
!  itself  iinliffnlnl,!,  and  iiiihttmctiljle,  and  hence  also 
must  survive  death;  it  lies,  in  other  words,  in  the 
cci'taiaty  of  (Mr/aatinr/  life.  To  grasp  this  certainty, 
and  so  to  lie  raised  momentarily  above  the  grave  and 
the  kingdom  of  death,  is  given  to  Ihtvid  in  Ps.  xvi.,  to 
Asaph  in  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  c»mp.  also  Ps.  xiix.  ir>.  Put  what  the 
psalmist-  h>  re  express  in  spirit  goes  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  <  lid  Testament.  Jt  finds  its  realization 
iir>t  in  Him  who  lias  taken  away  the  power  from  death. 
comp.  Ac.  ii.  21),  ff.,  as  in  Him  what  the  Psalms  testify  of 
the  vreat  Prince  of  victory  and  of  peace,  of  the  Servant 
of  (.od  presenting  himself  in  willing  obedience  as  a 
living  sacrifice,  uloriiied  through  suffering,  has  found 
its  harmonious  fulfilment.  Hence  the  Lord,  when  after 
his  resurrection  he  opened  his  disciples'  understandings 
with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  showed  them  that  in 
the  I'.tti/nt.-t  also  it  if(s  I'-rit/i  n  of  him,  I,n.  xxiv.  11.  [och.] 

PSALTERY.     .^,  MUSICAL  [XSTRCMEXTS. 
PU'AH   (ni"E,   perhaps    mouth].      One  of    the   two 

midwives  in  Kuypt  who  wi  re  charged  by  Pharaoh  to 
destroy  the  male  children  of  the  Israelite-.  (See  MlD- 
WIFE.) 

PU'AH  [ntf'E,  the  same  in  pronunciation,  and  pro- 
bably the  same  in  import,  as  the  preceding].  1.  The 
father  of  Tola,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and 
judged  Israel  after  Abimelech,  Ju.  x  1.  2.  A  son  of 
Issachar,  ich.vii  i,  elsewhere  written  Phuvah.  Ge.  xivi.  13, 
and  Pua,  Nu.  xxvi.  2:!. 

PUBLICAN.  The  well  known  name  of  a  class  of 
men  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Xevv  Testament,  and 
intimately  associated  with  some  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  Saviour's  history.  The  term,  however, 
is  often  misunderstood;  for,  derived  as  it  is  from  the 
Latin  word  p>it>/iranux,  it  is  thought  to  bear  the  same 
meaning,  and  to  denote  officials  of  a  much  higher  rank 
than  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  in  the  Gospels.  The 
pii>tHcani  were  those  who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  These  re- 
venues, derived  from  various  sources,  on  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell,  were  sold  at  Rome  to  the  highest 
bidder;  and,  as  they  were  not  unfrequcntly  of  great 
value,  none  but  wealthy  men,  sometimes  even  only 
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associations  formed  for  the  purpose,  were  able  to  appear 
as  competitors  for  tlu>  purchase.  The  same  practice 
prevailed  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  East,  from  which  an 
illustration  of  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Josephus. 
He  tells  us  that  on  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra  to 
Ptolemy,  the  latter  received  from  Antiochus  as  his 
daughter's  dowry  Co-lo- Syria,  Samaria.  Judea,  and 
Phoenicia;  that ''upon  the  division  of  the  taxes  between 
the  two  kings,  tlir  principal  men  farmed  the  taxes  of 
their  several  countries,"  paying  to  the  kings  the  stipu- 
lated sum;  and  that  ''when  the  day  came  on  which  the 
king  was  to  let  the  taxes  of  the  cities  to  farm,  and  those 
that  were  the  principal  men  of  dignity  in  their  several 
countries  were  to  bid  for  them,  the  sum  of  the  taxes 
together,  of  ( 'o>lo-Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  andJudea,  and 
Samaria,  as  they  were  bidden  fur,  came  to  eight  thou- 
sand talents "  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii  1,1,  i).  Those  thus  spoken 
of  by  the  Jewish  historian  as  "principal  men  of  dig- 
nity," were  the  real  /;/'/////••</«'  of  antiquity.  In  the 
[toman  empire  especially  they  were  persons  of  no  small 
consequence;  in  times  of  trouble  they  advanced  lai'i/e 
sums  of  money  to  the  state,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  republic  they  were  so  generally  members  of  the 
equestrian  order,  that  the  words  nfiii/i^  and  j/nUicun/ 
were  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  (com  p.  art.  1'ublioani 
in  Smith's  Du-t.  •>!' Uvi.vk -unl  Itum.  Antiq.)  Of  this  class  of 
publicans  we  have  no  mention  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  was  not  with  the  rich  and  powerful  that  Christ  came 
much  in  contact;  and  it  was  indeed  in  a  high  degree 
unlikely  that  men  of  such  wealth,  and  occupying  so 
important  a  position  in  the  empire,  should  have  been 
found  to  any  extent  in  the  remote  and  comparatively 
poor  province  of  Palestine. 

Besides  these  men  there  were  other  two  classes,  both 
included  by  us  under  the  general  name  publican — the 
ctpX'TeXwccu.  or  "  chief  of  the  publicans,"  of  whom  we 
have  an  instance  in  Zaccheus;  and  the  ordinary  pub- 
licans (rfXuvcu),  the  lowest  class  of  servants  en^a^ed  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  of  whom  Levi,  after- 
wards the  apostle  Matthew,  is  an  example.  The  former, 
the  dpx<-Tf\ui>ai.  appear  to  have  been  managers  under 
such  publicans,  or  associations  of  publicans,  as  have 
been  already  spoken  of.  They  were  intrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  a  collecting  district,  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  see  that,  in  that  district,  the  inferior  officers 
were  faithful,  and  that  the  various  taxes  were  regularly 
gathered  in.  Their  situation  was  thus  one  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  that  of  the  ordinary  ''publi- 
can" of  the  Gospels.  They  seem  to  have  possessed  a 
much  higher  character,  and  many  of  them  became 
wealthy  men.  The  temptations,  however,  even  of  this 
office,  must  have  been  great,  in  most  cases  too  oreat  to 
be  resisted;  and  hence  even  Zaccheus,  of  whom  our 
Lord  makes  such  honourable  mention.  Ln.  xix.  ;i,  in  speak-  i 

1  The  verb  hero  used  by  the  Evangelist  is  eunctwreu.  which 
occurs  also  in  the  address  of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  soldiers 
who  went  out  to  the  wilderness  to  listen  to  him,  "Do  violence 
to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely  (u.v/>-  ff'jzozxvritrr.Tt),  and 
be  content  witli  your  wages,"  Lu.  iii.  14.  Hut  the  meaning  thus 
given  to  the  verb  in  this  passage  is  obviously  out  of  keeping 
with  the  context,  and  with  anything  that  we  have  reason  to 
believe  of  the  habits  of  soldiers.  It  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  applied  to  those  who  informed  against  such  sellers  of 
figs  in  Attica  as  endeavoured,  contrary  to  law,  to  export  that 
fruit,.  But  as  such  accusations  were  not  ^infrequently  made 
falsely,  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  which  accrued  to  the  informer, 
ff'jy,^a.Mi'-ia  came  to  signify  "to  accuse  falsely."  When,  however, 
we  turn  to  the  Septuagint,  we  find  that  it  was  employed  by  the 
translators  of  that  version  fur  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  to 


ing  of  his  past  life,  says,  "  And  if  I  have  taken  any- 
thing from  any  man  by  false  accusation,1  1  restore  him 
fourfold,"  LU.  xix.  8.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
station,  the  wealth,  and  the  importance  of  these  offi- 
cials, they  were  still  regarded  by  tlie  people  with  hatred 
and  contempt;  and  when  .Jesus  called  Zaccheus  out  of 
the  sycamore-tree  that  he  might  accompany  him  to  his 
house,  "they  all  murmured,  saying,  that  he  was  gone 
to  be  guest  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner,"  LU.  xix.  -. 

Zaccheus  is  th<'  only  example  of  an  apxtreXuivys  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  the  ordinary 
TeAaij>cu,  neither  the  farmers  of  the  revenues,  nor  the 
superintendents  whom  they  employed,  but  a  still  lo\\er 
class  of  servants,  who  most  interest  us.  These  were 
not  the  ),ii/,/ii-«n!,  but  the  ^art/tore*,  of  the  Roman 
empire,  who  derived  their  name  from  their  levying  the 
taxes  known  as  tin-  portoria.  The  i^rt^rin  included 
the  duties  upon  imported  and  exported  goods,  and  upon 
merchandise  passing  through  the  country — one  impor- 
tant source  of  the  wealth  of  Solomon:  "  Besides  that 
he  had  of  the  merchantmen,  and  of  the  traffic  of  the 
spice  merchants."  i  Ki.  x.  ifi.  They  included  also  the 
tribute  or  head-money,  levied  from  individuals,  and  the 
various  tolls  which  appear  to  have  been  exigible  for  the 
use  of  roads  and  bridges.  They  thus  extended  over  a 
large  number  of  particulars,  and,  however  hoiioiirahlv 
and  gently  the  function  of  the  ^url'tlar  had  been  dis- 
charged, it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  avoid 
that  odium  which  the  tax-collector  seldom  escapes  from 
the  tax-payer.  But  the  office,  invidious  enough  in 
itself,  was  in  the  ancient  world  rendered  still  more 
hateful  by  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  and  the  unscru- 
pulous exactions  of  those  who  discharged  its  duties. 
The  frightful  abuses  practised  in  conquered  provinces 
by  the  governors  who  were  sent  to  rule  them,  are  well 
known  to  all:  but  the  same  system  of  abuse  marked  the 
whole  army  of  officials  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
only  that  the  lowest  came  in  contact  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  that  their  petty  interferences 
and  severities  must  have  been  felt,  under  one  form  or 
another,  by  almost  all.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
did  these  exactions  proceed,  even  in  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  Koine,  that  at  one  time  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, as  the  only  means  of  introducing  a  remedy, 
abolished  all  the  import  and  export  duties  in  the  ports 
of  Italy  (Smith's  Diet,  of  (Jr.  and  Rum.  Aiitiq.  Portituivs)  Even 

among  the  heathen  provinces  subject  to  Koine,  accord- 
ingly, these  portitores  or  publicans  became  objects  of 
extreme  abhorrence.  They  were  charged  with  every 
vice,  spoken  of  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms,  de- 
nounced as  passing  all  the  bounds  of  moderation  and 
fairness  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  classed 
with  the  most  abandoned  criminals.  The  early  Chris- 
tian fathers  take  up  the  same  complaint.  "  Publicanus 

oppress,  to  plunder:  "By  reason  of  the  multitude  shall  the 
oppressed  cry"  (iro  rrMtku;  a-jxo^a.vniu.i\,oi  x£x°a.!-etTKi),  Job 
xxxv.  9.  ''  Be  surety  for  thy  servant  for  good,  let  not  the  proud 
0)1  press  me"  (U.Y.  tr'jzaza.-.'rv.aa.'riaffy.v  u.-  vnicY,tfa.yoi),  Ps.  exix.  1'2-i. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  in  Ru.  iii.  14,  "Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither 
plunder,  and  I"1  content  with  your  wages."  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  t<>  Ln.  xix.  8,  where  Zaccheus  is  made  to  say  in  the 
English  version,  "  And  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man 
by  false  accusation"  (xaCi  ii  THOS  TI  l<r-jxt>?avTY,<rix.);  yet  how  un- 
likely is  it  that  an  a.^iT^mr,f  would  be  an  informer.  How 
much  more  natural  are  the  words  if,  following  the  usage  of  the 
Septuagint,  we  translate,  "And  if  I  have  plundered  any  man 
of  anything,"  the  very  sin  which  a  publican  would  be  most 
likely  to  commit. 
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ex  officio  peccator,"  exclaims  Tertullian;  and  from  the 
exhaustless  vocabulary  of  Chrysostom  they  have  heaped 
upon  them  every  epithet  of  abuse.  (See  the  extraordi- 
nary collection  of  passages  bearing  upon  this  point  in 
NVctstein's  note  on  Mat.  v.  4(J;  also  Suicer's  T/u.-mnrit*. 
art.  TeXwi^s.) 

While  this  was  the  light  in  which  they  were  every- 
where regarded,  there  were  many  circumstances  which 
rendered  them  in  an  especial  degree  obnoxious  to  the 
Jews.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  probably  no 
nation  of  antiquity  which  felt  so  bitterly  that  sub- 
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jection  to  a  foreign  power,  of  which  the  presence  of 
the  publicans  constantly  reminded  it.  The  grievance 
was  peculiarly  hard  to  bear,  that  they  who  imagined 
themselves  to  be  selected  by  the  Almighty  to  subdue 
all  other  peoples,  should  themselves  be  subject,  and 
that  to  the  heathen.  In  the  second  place,  that  poll-tax, 
which  amongst  others  was  payable,  was  in  a  greater 
than  ordinary  degree  hateful  to  a  Jew.  His  ancestors 
had  never  paid  such  a  tax.  even  to  their  own  kiu^s. 
and  had  been  so  tenacious  of  their  personal  rights,  that. 
before  even  paying  labour  or  burdens  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, they  had  been  accustomed  "to  define  in  express 
terms,  by  a  particular  agreement  or  covenant  for  that 
purpose,  what  services  should  be  rendered  to  the  kin^. 
and  what,  he  could  &;'/«//// require  "  i.iahu,  lUt.i  Antiq.  sect. 
•j:.i).  lience  the  cunning  of  that  question  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Herodialis.  "  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto 
Caesar  or  not  T  Mat  xxii.  17.  They  well  knew  that,  if 
Jesus  were  to  answer  no.  they  would  be  able  at  once 
to  report  him  to  the  civil  authorities  as  a  disturber  of 
the  public  order;  that,  were  he  to  answer  yes.  that 
single  admission  would  be  sutiicient  to  stir  up  against 
him  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  people.  In  the  third 
place,  many  of  the  publicans  in  Judea  wen-  Jews. 
Matthew  was  so.  The  publican  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  Publican  was  so.  These  men  therefore 
were  traitors,  in  the  eyes  of  Israel,  to  all  l.-rael's  memo- 
ries and  hopes;  and.  if  even  to  lie  spoiled  by  a  stranger 
would  have  been  hard  enough  t"  bear,  to  be  spoiled  by 
one's  own  countrymen,  who  should  have  helped  to  resist 
the  stranger,  was  still  more  intolerable.  Lastly,  there 
can  Ije  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  publicans  in  Judea 
were  of  fully  as  degraded,  if  not  even  of  a  m,,re  de- 
graded, character  than  was  the  case  elsewhere.  That 
there  were  exceptions  we  may  well  believe;  but  that 
the  general  character  of  the  body  was  extremely  low- 
is  to  be  certainly  inferred,  if  not  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  people,  at  least  from  that  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus,  spoke  of  them.  "Exact."  said  the 
former,  "no  more  than  that  which  is  appointed  you," 
Lit.  iii.  n.  "Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  !"  said 
the  latter,  as  he  pointed  out  the  lowness  of  that  standard 
of  virtue  which  showed  love  only  to  those  bv  whom 
love  was  shown  in  return.  Mat.  v.  n;;  again,  he  enjoined 
his  disciples  to  regard  any  one  who  would  not  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  church  as  "a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican,''  Mat.  x\iii.  17;  and,  once  more,  when  reproving 
the  self-righteous  Pharisees  for  that  profession  without 
practice  which  made  them  worthy  of  a  double  con- 
demnation, he  exclaimed.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that 
the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  before  you,"  Mat.  xxi.  si.  Making  all  allowance 
for  the  extent  to  which  Christ  might  adopt  the  language 
of  the  day,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a  class  of 
men,  so  frequently  spoken  of  by  him  in  such  a  manner, 
must  have  been  marked  by  a  wider  than  ordinary 
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departure  from  what  was  good.  It  was  only  indeed 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Treated  at  every  step 
with  nothing  but  hatred  and  contempt,  they  would 
soon  become  callous  to  all  better  impressions.  Believed 
to  be  capable  of  possessing  no  virtue,  they  would 
speedily  display  none.  They  would  defy  a  public 
opinion,  in  many  respects  harsh  and  unjust,  by  proving 
that  they  could  be  as  bad  as  they  were  thought  to  be. 
Causes  such  as  these  are  sufficient  to  account  for  that 
even  special  abhorrence  with  which  the  class  we  speak 
of  was  regarded  in  Palestine  by  all  stricter  Israelites. 
Certain  at  least  it  is  that  such  abhorrence  did  exist. 
The  (iospels  bear  constant  witness  to  it;  and  \Yetstein 
f.m  Mat.  v.  4(i\  and  Lightfoot  tn»r.  He''-  "iiMat.  v.  4li\  have 
collected  many  passages  from  the  Talmud  which  point 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Such  passages  are  those  which 
declare  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  use  the  riches  of  pub- 
licans, because  they  had  been  _otten  by  rapine;  that 
publicans  were  neither  tit  to  jml-e  nor  to  give  testimony 
in  judgment:  that  no  alms  were  to  be  received  from 
them,  and  not  even  monev  exchanged  at  their  hands; 
that  vows  made  with  them  were  not  binding,  and  that 
just  as  a  robber  in  a  family  invested  all  the  members 
of  it  with  the  shame  of  robbery,  so  one  publican  in  a 
family  involved  all  its  members  in  his  di.-_:Taee.' 

It  is  important  to  remember  this,  and  not  less  impor- 
tant to  remember  that,  although  the  hatred  of  which 
we  speak  may  have  been  carried  to  undue  lengths,  it 
was  to  a  laive  extent  justified  b\  facts.  \\Yare  some- 
times apt  to  give  way  to  an  impression  that  the  Phari- 
sees were  openly  wicked;  that  the  publicans  of  the  days 
of  Jesus  were  sincere  and  humble-minded.  The  very 
contrary  was  the  case.  The  Pharisees  were  really  the 
respectable,  the  outwardly  religious  and  strict,  of  our 
Saviour's  time.  The  publicans  were  the  criminal  and 
degraded:  and  it  is  not  the  least  striking  lesson  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  nor  the  least,  striking  illustration  of  the 
character  of  his  gospel,  that  lie  should  have  denounced 
the  Pharisee,  that  he  should  have  sought  out  the  pub- 
lican, as  he  did.  That  circumstance  alone  would  have 
been  enough  to  destroy  the  religious  influence  of  a, 
teacher  who  depended  upon  anything  but  Cod  and 
truth.  Passim:',  however,  from  this,  what  lias  been 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  publicans  helps  to  explain 
to  us  the  marked  odium  w  itli  w  hieh  tliev  were  regarded. 
They  w cr>-  clas.-'-d.  when  spoken  of.  with  notorious  sin- 
ners. Miir.  ii.  i:.,  it;;  with  the  heathen.  Mat.  x\iii.  17:  with 
harlots.  Mat.  xxi.  :;I,:;L'.  The  Pharisees,  the  representa- 
tives of  Israelitish  feeling,  would  have  im  communion 
with  them.  Both  they  and  the  people  made  it  one  of 
their  most  frequently  repeated  and  bitterest  complaints 
against  Jesus,  that  he  associated  and  ate  with  them, 
Mat.  ix.  in,  H;  La.  v.  3<i;  xv.  2.  And  it  was  even  a  term  of 
reproach  for  Christ,  not  less  strong  than  to  call  him 
gluttonous  or  a  wine-bibber,  that  lie  was  "  a  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners." 

It  w  in  the  light  of  facts  like  these,  when  we  try  to 
bring  them  before  our  minds  with  all  possible  vividness, 
that  we  see  the  force  of  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Redeemer  as  choosing  a  publican  to  be  one  of  his 
apostles.  Tt  was  enough  to  spring  the  whole  system 
of  outward  religious  proprieties  by  which  in  Israel  the 


1  Tholuck,  in  his  Sei'i'Hon  on  tk<  Mount,  has  pointed  out  that 
some  of  these  statements  liave  been  quoted  by  Wutstein  and 
Lightfoot  without  the  qualifications  that  belong  to  them.  See 
his  note  on  Mat.  v.  4f>.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  establish 
the  point  for  which  they  are  referred  to  in  the  text 
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soul  of  religion  was  destroyed.  And  again,  it  is  in  the 
same  light  that  wo  seo  the  force  of  snch  a  parable  as 
that  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  Lu.  xviii.  <)-M, 
wlierc  the  Pharisee,  tht>  very  representative  of  religious 
life  in  its  then  degenerate  form,  is  condemned,  while 
the  publican,  the  type  of  all  that  was  most  offensive  to 
the  then  religious  mind,  was  justified.  Wide  and  deep 
is  the  application  <>f  that  principle  of  Christ's  kingdom 
which  the  relation  in  which  he  placed  himself  to  the 
publicans,  as  well  as  that  in  which  they  placed  them- 
selves to  him.  1.11.  xv.  i,  illustrates,  "The  first  shall  be 
last,  and  the  last  first." 

We  have  only  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  these 
publicans  might  be  either  freemen  or  slaves,  I  tomans 
or  provincials;  and  that,  in  carrying  on  the  duties  of 
their  office,  they  took  np  their  position  at  the  gates  of 
cities,  on  the  great  public  roads,  or  on  bridges.  There 
they  had  some  sort  of  office  or  bureau,  the  ''receipt  of 
custom"  (TO  Tf\£viov).  It  was  at  this  that  Levi  was 
sitting,  on  the  great  road  between  Damascus  and  the 
seaport  towns  of  Phoenicia,  when  he  was  sumniunrd  by 
our  Lord  to  the  apostlcship.  Mat.  ix.  u.  [w.  M.| 

PTJB'LIUS  [Gr.  IIoTrXt'os].  The  chief  man,  as  he  is 
termed,  Ac.  xxviii.  r,  of  the  island  Melita  or  Malta,  when 
Paul  was  shipwrecked  there.  It  is  probable  that  he 
held  an  official  position  in  the  island,  but  this  is  not 
stated.  He  had,  however,  possessions  near  the  place 
of  the  shipwreck,  and  showed  much  kindness  to  Paul 
and  his  companions  in  trouble.  For  this  act  of  hos- 
pitality he  received  a  noble  recompense:  as  his  father, 
who  fell  dangerously  ill,  was  restored  to  health  through 
the  prayers  and  miraculous  gifts  of  the  apostle.  Tra- 
dition reports  Publius  to  have  become,  not  only  a 
Christian,  but  the  first  bishop  of  the  island;  and.  as 
usual  in  such  eases,  martyrdom  is  ascribed  to  him. 
But  authentic  accounts  reach  no  further  than  the  brief 
notices  mentioned  above. 

PU'DENS.  The  name  of  a  person  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  2  Ti.  iv.  21,  as 
a  friend  of  the  latter  residing  at  Koine,  and  sending  by 
the  apostle  a  salutation  to  him.  Pudens  is  regarded 
with  much  interest  as  being  probably  connected  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain.  The  i 
story  of  Pudens,  subject  to  further  evidence,  may  be 
briefly  related  thus.  Aulus  Plautius  commanded  in 
Britain  for  nine  years — from  A.D.  43  to  A.D.  52.  His 
wife  was  Pomponia  Grsecina.  Tacitus  states  concern- 
ing her  that  she  was  charged  with  "  foreign  supersti- 
tion/' then  a  capital  offence,  and  was  acquitted:  but 
that  she  lived  in  retirement  from  the  world.  The 
historian  says  that  she  practised  no  worship  save 
that  which  was  melancholy  (Tac.  Ann.  lib.  xiii.  32).  It  is 
believed  that  she  was  a  Christian;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  Rufi,  an  important  branch  of  the  great  Pom- 
ponian  house,  supplied  several  early  converts  to  the 
faith.  In  the  same  year  which  terminated  the  com- 
mand of  Plautius  in  Britain,  Cogidubnus,  who  assumed 
in  addition  to  his  British  name  those  of  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius, began  to  reign  with  a  power  delegated  from 
Rome.  He  was  therefore  called  at  once  king  and 
legate.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  authority  of 
Tacitus  (Ai;vicola,  ii),  but  by  an  inscription  found  at 
Chichester  in  1 723.  He  had  (it  is  presumed)  a  daughter, 
who  would  naturally  be  named  Claudia,  and  as  natu- 
rally be  sent  to  Rome,  partly  for  education,  partly  as 
a  more  advisable  residence,  and  partly  perhaps  as  a 
hostage  for  her  father's  fidelity.  Xow  such  a  princess 


would,  according  to  Roman  custom,  be  consigned  to  the 
care  of  some  distinguished  Roman  lady,  and  to  none 
more  properly  and  more  probably  than  to  Pomponia 
Graecina.  This  would  bring  her  into  the  household  of 
Aulus  Plautius,  and  into  close  and  frequent  connection 
with  the  Rufi.  She  might  reasonably  have  adopted 
the  name  of  her  Roman  friends,  and  thus  have  been 
known  as  Claudia  Rufina.  Xow  there  was  at  this 
time  a  lady  of  distinguished  birth  at  Rome,  whoso 
name  was  Claudia  Rufhia,  and  whom  Martial  declares 
to  have  been  a  Briton  (Mart.  xi.  M).  Living  with  Pom- 
pcniia  Gnecina,  she  would  be  likely  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity; and  accordingly  we  find  St.  Paul  conveying  a, 
nu»ag>:  from  Claudia,  a  convert,  to  Timothy. 

We  now  return  to  Pudens.  His  history  is  almost 
related  by  Martial  in  a  scries  of  epigrams.  He  was  an 
Umhrian  by  birth,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
was  ambitious  of  promotion,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  service  of  the  empire.  He  is  sent  to  the  far 
north,  nowhere  so  likely  as  to  Britain  ;  where,  if  the 
Pudens  of  the  Chichester  inscription,  of  Martial's  epi- 
grams, and  St.  Paul's  epistle,  be  the  same  person,  his 
father  must  have  been  residing  and  possessed  of  landed 
property.  Here  he  might  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Claudia,  be  attracted  by  her  acknowledged  beauty  and 
other  fine  qualities,  and  meeting  her  subsequently  at 
Rome,  make  her  his  wife.  Such  are  the  scattered 
notices  which  have  been  gathered  from  various  sources, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  certain  not  very  improbable  supposi- 
tions, have  been  woven  into  what  must  be  regarded  as 
at  least  an  interesting  story  connected  with  the  annals 
of  early  ( 'hristianity.  Those  who  wish  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  may  see  Claudia  and  Pudens,  by 
Archdeacon  Williams,  1848;  and  Usher,  Stillingflcet, 
and  Do  Monceaux  on  the  antiquities  of  the  British 
church.  [H.  c—  s.J 

PUL  [TS,  <I>o('-a.  in  'I  Ki.  xv.  19,  but  4>a\wx  m  1  ^h. 
v.  26,  Cod.  Vat.,  and  <J>a,Xws,  Cod.  A).]  In  the  first  pas- 
sage quoted  we  read,  that  "Pul  the  king  of  Assyria 
came  against  the  land"  of  Israel,  and  that  " Menahem 
gave  Pul  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  that  his  hand 
might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand." 
The  result  of  this  largess  was  that  ''the  king  of  As- 
syria turned  back,  and  stayed  not  there  in  the  land." 
This  is  the  first  direct  mention  in  Scripture  of  any 
Assyrian  king,  and  the  narrative  in  its  brevity  allows  us 
only  an  inferential  conclusion  as  to  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  invasion.  The  tribute  so  hastily  raised  was 
given  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  might  "confirm  the 
kingdom'"  in  the  hand  of  Menahem,  as  if  the  king  of 
Israel  had  been  in  some  sense  a  dependant,  and  as  a 
crowned  vassal  was  bound  to  acknowledge  his  liege  lord, 
either  in  person  or  by  a  pecuniary  symbol  of  homage. 
The  reason  of  the  invasion  might  then  be  to  enforce  a 
payment  which  Menahem  on  his  accession  had  neglected 
or  refused  to  make.  Scripture,  however,  is  silent  as 
to  any  prior  submission  of  Israel  to  Assyria.  But  we 
learn  from  the  Assyrian  monuments  that  Jehu  had 
already  paid  tribute  to  Shalmanezer  II.,  as  is  recorded 
on  the  Black  Obelisk.  Now,  Menahem  had  not  only 
refused  to  make  the  customary  acknowledgment,  but 
he  had  taken  Tiphsah,  and  subjected  its  vanquished 
population  to  ferocious  cruelty.  This  Tiphsah  was  no 
town  near  Tirzah,  as  our  version  would  seem  to  inti- 
mate and  many  expositors  hold,  but  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  border  city  of  the  kingdom  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  i  Ki.  iv.  24.  Pul  under  such  provocation 
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marched  an  unny  against  the  land,  and  Menahem 
submitted  in  season,  and  kept  his  throne.  Prior  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Assyrian  monuments,  it  was 
usual  to  identify  this  historical  incident  with  the  asser- 
tion of  Hosea,  ch.  v.  is,  ''Then  went  Ephraim  to  the 
Assyrian"  (see  Henderson  in  loc.),  as  if  to  ask  military  aid 
in  some  emergency.  But  the  statements  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. Hosea's  allusion  is  vague,  and  may  refer  to 
the  solicitation  of  Assyrian  assistance;  but  the  record 
of  2  Kings  describes  not  an  alliance  asked,  but  an 
invasion  dreaded  and  bought  off. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  identify  Pul  with 
any  known  Assyrian  king.  None  of  the  monuments 
have  a  name  at  all  like  Pul.  Xo  king's  name  is  mono- 
syllabic. Pul  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  a  o  in- 
fraction of  Vul-lush  ur  Iva-lush  IV..  the  grandson  of 
Shalmanezcr.  But  Vul  lush  is  itself  a  doubtful  read- 
ing; for  Sir  Henry  Fiawlinson  now  inclines  to  read  it 
Yama-zala-khus,  and  ( )ppert  Hu-likh-khus.  The  next 
Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Tiglath-pileser, 
with  whom  some  have  identified  Pul,  while  others  have 
made  him  one  of  that  king's  generals  mistaken  in  the 
West  for  himself.  True,  indeed,  the  monuments  tell 
ns  that  Tiglath-pileser  took  tribute  of  Menahem,  and 
they  say  nothing  of  Pul:  but  may  not  a  king  repeat 
what  his  predecessor  had  done  before  him?  The 
chronology  leads  us  to  believe  that  I'ul  could  ii"1  !'•• 
Vul-lush.  and  the  Assyrian  Canon  places  three  kin-s 
between  him  and  Ti'_dath-pile>e.r  Shalmauezer  III.. 
Asshur-daniu-il.  and  Asshur-lush,  to  none  of  which 
the  name  Pul  has  any  resemblance.  In  short.  1'ul 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  proper  scii>e  an 
Assyrian  king  at  all,  though  he  must  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  some  of  the  three  last-named  monarchs. 
The  fact  is  that  he  stands  in  the  Babylonian  annuls, 
as  Eusebius  says,  on  the  authority  of  I'olyhistor  and 
Berosus.  He  may  have  been  a  usurper  holding  power 
in  Western  Assyria,  and  able  to  descend  into  Palestine: 
or  he  may  have  been  a  P>abvlonian.  who  -Tew  to  -Teat 
command  in  those  days  of  disjointed  A.-\vrian  govern- 
ment, by  reconquering  the  country  of  the  Kuphrates. 
We  know  that  Babylon,  which  had  been  conquered  bv 
Iva-lush  IV.,  again  rai>ed  its  head  at  this  period,  and 
resumed  its  independence;  and  Pul,  a  military  leader 
of  some  of  these  revolutionary  movements,  mi-lit  be 
called  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  he  might  have  been  for  a 
time  di  facto,  though  he  is  ignored  in  the  Assyrian 
Canon.  What  makes  these  suppositions  the  more  likely 
is,  that  about  or  after  this  time  there  is  a  chasm  in 
the  Assyrian  annals  for  nearly  forty  years.  The  reign 
of  the  three  kings  already  referred  to  was  brief,  and 
none  has  left  behind  him  any  buildings;  while  Tiglath- 
pileser,  who  7iext  appears  as  formal  sovereign,  did  not 
take  the  crown  by  succession,  but  as  the  prize  of  some 
successful  revolution.  The  period  of  Pul's  invasion 
may  be  thus  fixed:  Tiglath-pileser  records  that  he  took 
tribute  from  Menahem — a  war  which  was  carried  on 
from  his  fourth  to  his  eighth  year,  or  from  about  B.C.  741 
to  B.C.  737.  Menahem  reigned  ten  years,  so  that  Pul's 
expedition  could  not  be  earlier  than  B.C.  751,  or  later 
than  B.C.  745  (Rawlinson's  Monarchies,  ii.  p.  3SSJ.  [j.  E.] 

PULSE  [27^,  zf.nJlnm,  and  rr:rri,  zeronim],  Da.  i.12, 
1C.  Connected  with  its  radical  :rn,  "to  scatter,  to 
sow,'  Gesenius  translates  this  as  "seed-herbs"  in 
general,  greens,  such  vegetable  food  as  was  eaten  in 
half -fast,  and  opposed  to  meats  and  the  more  dainty 
kinds  of  food.  Our  translators  have  also  inserted  in 


italics  the  word  '''pulse,"  as  one  of  the  "parched" 
sorts  of  provision  which  Barzillai  brought  to  king 
David,  2  Sa.  xvii.  2$.  In  this  they  are  probably  right. 
Leguminous  seeds  roasted  are  still  used  in  the  East; 
and  in  his  commentary  on  Mat.  xxi.  12,  Jerome  men- 
tions roasted  chick-pease,  along  with  raisins  and  apples, 
as  the  small  wares  in  which  the  huckster  fruiterers 
used  to  deal:  "  Frixum  cicer,  uvseque  passw,  et  poma 
diversi  generis.''  Allusions  in  Plautus  and  Horace 
show  that  parched  pease  were  a  familiar  article  of  diet 
among  the  poorer  Romans.  [j.  H.] 

PUNISHMENT.  Ac  HAXGIXG,  SCOURGING,  Srox- 
!  IXG,  STOCKS,  &c. 

PUNISHMENT.    ETERNAL.     Ac  Six  AND  ITS 

:   PfXISHMKXT. 

PU'NON  [of  uncertain  meaning],  a  place  in  the 
lduma?an  territory,  and  the  second  last  resting-place  of 
the  Israelites  before  they  entered  the  territory  of  Moab, 
;  Nu.  xxxiii.  42.  It  is  said  by  Ensebins  and  Jerome  to 
have  been  situated  between  Petra  and  Zoar,  and  to 
have  possessed  valuable  copper-mines.  But  no  trace 
has  been  found  of  it  in  modern  times. 

PURIFICATIONS.  A  great  variety  of  prescrip- 
tions under  this  head  belonged  to  the  Old  Testamei.tr 
economy,  corresponding  to  the  different  kinds  and  de 
grees  of  uncleanness  which  mi-lit  be  contracted  by  the 
members  of  the  covenant.  It  is  impossible  to  classify 
them  with  any  beneficial  result:  but  they  are  treated 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  and  occasions  that  gave 
rise  to  them  such  as  PIUTH.  LKPKO.SV,  XAZAKITE,  &c. 

PU'RIM  [c-y-:,  KS.  i\  -jr.,  also  nni-rn  r?\  KS.  i.\.  28,31], 

a  feast  of  the  Jews,  observed  on  the  1  4th  and  15th  days 
of  the  twelfth  month,  or  month  Adar,  which  corre- 
sponds pretty  nearly  to  our  March.  It  is  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  book  of  Esther  to  narrate  the  transac- 
tions which  led  to  the  institution  of  this  festival.  The 
name  Purim  means  /,</.-,-,  KS.  iii.  !i;  ix.  21,  a  Persian  word 
with  a  Hebrew  plural  termination  :  and  the  festival  was 
so  named  bv  the  Jews  "because  Hainan,  the  son  of 
Ilammedatha,  the  Agagite  ....  had  cast  Pur,  that 
is.  the  lot,  to  consume  them  ami  to  destroy  them,  but 
when  Esther  came  before  the  kin-',  he  commanded  by 
letters  that  his  wicked  device  which  he  devised  against 
the  Jews  should  return  upon  his  own  head,''  KS.  ix.  21-21!. 
To  commemorate  this  great  national  deliverance,  in 
which  the  hand  of  (Jod  was  so  plainly  seen,  the  Jews 
ordained  for  themselves  and  for  their  seed  to  observe  the 
days  of  Purim,  as  "days  of  feasting  and  joy,  and  of 
sending  portions  one  to  another,  and  gifts  to  the  poor," 
ch.  ix  19,22,27.  And  this  engagement,  which  originated 
in  the  suggestion  of  Mordecai,  was  confirmed  by  decree 
of  Queen  Esther,  ch.  ix  29-:;2.  The  reason  for  observing 
two  days  is  given  in  ch.  ix.  17,  18. 

From  that  time  till  the  present  the  feast  of  Purim 
has  been  kept  from  year  to  year,  though  it  appears  that 
the  introduction  of  the  new  festival  was  not  at  first 
universally  acquiesced  in.  being  probably  regarded  as 
an  unauthorized  innovation.  Josephus  mentions  its 
observance  in  his  day  (Ant.  xi  r>,  13);  it  is  mentioned  in 
2  Mac.  xv.  36  under  the  name  of  "  Mordecai's  day;" 
and  the  later  Jewish  writings  contain  minute  directions 
for  its  proper  celebration.  It  has  been  by  more  than 
one  writer  described  as  the  Bacchanalia  of  the  Jews, 
and  not  without  reason.  On  occasion  of  its  celebra- 
tion excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  were  not  only  over- 
looked, but  would  seem  even  to  have  received  a  sort  of 
sanction  and  encouragement  fBuxtorf,  Syn.  Jud.  p.  252,  ed. 
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ir.ui;  I'rideaux,  r>.  c.  .'>I2).  These  were  preceded  liy  a  syna- 
gogue meeting,  in  which  the  hook  of  Esther  was  read, 
and  prayers  and  thanks  were  ottered,  with  many  curses 
uj)on  Hainan,  and  blessings  upon  Esther  and  Mordecai, 
accompanied  \\ith  not  a  little  dapping  of  hands  and 
stamping  of  feet,  and  other  noises  still  less  .-eemly  in  a 
place  of  religious  assembly.  JManv  presents  were  sent, 
and  the  poor  were  not  forgotten.  (For  the  observance*,  as 
1'nictiscil  by  the  Jews  in  this  country,  sec  Mill's  British  Jews.) 

In  intercalary  years,  in  which  there  are  two  Adars. 
two  Purim  festivals  were  observed  (Talmud.  Megilla,  c.  i. 

bOC.  4). 

The  fast  of  lather,  observed  on  the  l:)th  of  Adar 
(or  llth  if  the  loth  fell  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath),  seems 
to  have  been  a  late  addition,  as  we  read  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  and  in  Joscphus  of  the  loth  Adar 
being  observed  as  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
defeat  and  slaughter  of  the  Syrian  general  -Nicanor, 
li.C.  1(J1  (1  Mac.  vii.  4<>;  2  Mac.  xv.  :;ii;  Joseph,  xii.  1",  .">;  conip.  Es. 

ix.  :>,i}.  [n.  ii.  w.J 

[A  considerable  number  of  harmonists  and  commen- 
tators have  advocated  the  opinion  that  Purim  was  the 
feast  referred  to  in  .In.  v.  1,  in  connection  with  which 
the  Evangelist  states  that  "Jesus  went  not  up  to 
Jerusalem."  The  point  has  bc"cn  already  referred  to 
in  the  article  CHRIST  JESUS,  toward  the  close,  as  on 
this  point  mainly  turns  the  question,  whether  the 
ministry  of  Christ  lasted  two  years  and  a  half  or  three 
and  a  half — whether  there  were  two  passovers  only,  or 
three,  with  about  half  a  year  previous  to  the  first, 
during  which  he  manifested  himself  publicly  to  the 
people.  We  concur  with  Hcngstenbcrg  (Chnstology), 
Neander,  Robinson,  and  many  others,  in  thinking  the 
passover,  and  not  Purim,  the  more  probable  feast  indi- 
cated by  the  Evangelist,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 
(1.)  The  correct  reading  most  probably  is  t/ic  feast 
(77  eopT-tj),  with  the  article,  and  is  the  one  now  adopted 
by  Tischendorf;  and  beyond  doubt  what  was  known 
pre-eminently  as  the  feast  of  the  Jews,  the  one  to 
which,  above  all  others,  the  Jewish  males  were  wont 
to  go  up,  if  possible,  to  Jerusalem,  was  the  passover, 
Lu.  ii.  41.  It  is  also  the  particular  feast  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter  of  John,  and  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  custom  of  going  up  to  it, 
ch.  iv.  45.  (2.)  The  expression  "feast  of  the  Jews" 
could  scarcely  be  understood  of  any  solemnity  but  one 
of  the  stated  religious  festivals,  especially  when  coupled, 
as  the  expression  is  in  Jn.  v.  1,  with  the  practice  of 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  it;  and  if  one  of  these, 
the  passover  alone  could  be  the  feast,  from  the  period 
with  which  the  notice  is  connected.  As  regards  Purim, 
no  one  thought,  as  already  stated,  of  going  to  Jerusalem 
for  such  a  purpose :  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  religions 
service  associated  with  it,  this  belonged  to  the  syna- 
gogue, not  to  the  temple.  (3.)  The  feast  of  Purim 
falling  only  a  month  before  that  of  the  passover,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  our  Lord  would  ever  think 
of  travelling  so  far  as  Jerusalem  on  account  of  it,  seeing 
that  the  more  natural  time  for  repairing  thither  was  so 
near  at  hand.  (4.)  Then  there  is  the  apparently  in- 
explicable difficulty,  on  the  other  hypothesis,  of  under- 
standing how  such  a  series  of  events  could  be  crowded 
into  so  brief  a  space  in  our  Lord's  ministry.  This  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  article  referreil  to  above.] 

PURPLE  [|^i«,  arffvan,  N^nsi,  arffranah,  priN, 
argaman;  wopcfrvpa.;  porphurci].  The  colour  for  which 
the  Tyrians  were  so  renowned,  and  which  became  the 


symbol  of  imperial  dominion,  was  well  known  at  the 
time  of  the  exodus.  A  large  store  of  material  (perhaps 
both  linen  and  woollen  ,  dyed  in  this  hue,  was  carried 
by  Israel  from  Egypt,  K\.  xxv.  4;  xxxv.  fi,  2:,,  and  was  used 
for  the  construction  of  the  curtains,  veil,  and  hangings 
of  the  tabernacle,  ch.  xxvi.  xxvii.  \c.;  for  the  cloths  of  ser- 
vice, ch.  xxxix.  i;  .\u.  iv.  i;i;  and  for  the  priestly  garments 
and  breastplate  worn  by  Aaron,  ch.  xxviii.  j,  o,  ic.  Doubt- 
less a  portion  of  the  stores  so  possessed  was  already  in 
the  form  of  cloth;  but  that  some  of  it  was  as  vet  not 
only  unwoven,  but  even  unspun,  appears  from  Ex. 
xxxv.  -2~i,  where  we  learn  that  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
"all  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted  did  spin  with 
their  hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  had  spun 
.  .  .  of  purple."  From  which  it  follows  that  the  dvo 
was  applied  to  the  fibre.  IVlinutoli  remarks  (102)  that, 
from  many  experiments  011  ancient  Egyptian  cloth,  it 
appears  that  the  byssus  was  coloured  in  the  wool  fvarn| 
before  the  weaving.  In  this  case  it  was  certainly 
coloured  before  the  spinning.  No  doubt  the  same  was 
true  of  the  woollen  textiles,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  naturalists. 

Nothing  in  holy  Scripture  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  Israelites  carried  the  purple  dye  with  them,  or 
that  they  knew  anything  of  its  nature  or  mode  of  appli- 
cation. Aholiab.  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  was  "a 
cunning  workman,  an  engraver,  and  an  embroiderer  in 
blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen," 
Ex.  xxxviii.  23;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  dyeing  was 
one  of  his  accomplishments.  If  th<'  Israelites  knew 
not  the  art,  in  all  probability  the  Egyptians  knew  it 
not  either.  It  was  a  Tyrian  discovery,  and  the  whole 
testimony  of  antiquity  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Phoenicians  jealously  guarded  the  art;  and, 
while  they  were  willing  to  supply  the  world  with  their 
purple,  kept  the  manufacture  to  themselves. 

The  magnificence  of  the  colour  must  early  have  com- 
mended the  purple  to  the  desire  of  the  opulent.  The 
kings  of  iMidiaii  that  were  slain  by  Gideon  wore  J,HI-J,/C 
raiment.  ,TU.  viii.  211.  The  model  ladv,  whose  praises  are 
sung  to  king  Lemuel  by  his  mother,  is  clad  in  silk  and 
purple,  Tr.  xxxi.  22.  l.lue  and  purple  formed  the  clothing 
with  which  the  heathen  delighted  to  deck  their  idol 
gods,  Je.  x.  9;  and  "scarlet'"  (or  purple,  "  art/'  rn/nji") 
was  the  investiture  of  Daniel,  when,  for  revealing  Pel- 
shazzar's  doom,  Da.  v.  7,  in,  29,  he  became  the  third  ruler 
of  the  kingdom.  Homer's  testimony  is  in  keeping  v,ith 
all  that  we  gather  from  other  sources  on  the  antiquity 
and  costliness  of  this  gorgeous  hue,  when  he  arrays 
his  kings  and  heroes  in  />nrple  raiment.  See  also  Pliny 
(i.  2.1s)  for  the  prevalence  of  this  taste  among  the  Roman 
nobles. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  dye:  it 
was  obtained  from  marine  shelled  mollusca.  P>ruce's 
conjecture  (Travels,!.  GO")  that  the  account  of  the  purple 
shell-fish  of  Tyre  was  only  a  myth,  intended  to  conceal 
the  knowledge  of  cochineal,  is  manifestly  groundless. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  very  early  age, 
and  so  simple  is  the  process,  and  so  immediate  the  re- 
sult, that  \\e  may  well  believe  the  statement.  Whether 
the  particular  legend  related  of  the  discovery  is  true  or 
fabulous  cannot  be  determined;  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  it.  Hercules  walking  on  the  shore  of  Tyre 
with  his  mistress,  her  little  dog  began  to  play  with  a 
shell-fish  just  left  by  the  waves.  His  mouth  became 
presently  tinged  with  purple,  the  beauty  of  which 
colour  prompted  the  lady  to  desire  a  robe  of  the  same, 
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and  the  ingenuity  of  her  lover  accomplished  her  wishes. 
Of  course  the  exact  period  of  the  invention  is  lost  in 
falile.  but  it  was  certainly  some  time  before  the  exodus, 
and  the  Egyptian  evidence  would  go  to  show  that  the 
art  had  attained  national  celebrity  some  seventeen 
centuries  before  Christ. 

The  ancient  writers  agree  in  their  description  of  the 
source  from  which,  and  the  process  by  which,  the  pre- 
cious dye  was  obtained.  Purple  was  obtained  from  the 
MHTC.C,  Parpura.  and  Conc/ti/lnint.  1'liny  mentions 
also  the  /iurriiium  and  Ptliujium.  The  Buccinum  alone 
was  not  approved  of;  but.  when  united  with  the  ]><  la- 
!/luiii,  gave  a  deep  bright  colour.  The  dye  of  the 
(Jonchiiliniii  appears  to  have  been  less  deep  than  that 
of  the  Purpura.  Pliny  distinguishes  three  shades  of 
colour— tyrium  or  purpura,  amethystinum,  and  eon- 
chylium. The  first  was  like yealed  blood  c.r  deep 

crimson;  the  second  like  the  ann-thyst  or  violet;  the 
third  a  lighter  pink  or  bine,  as  in  the  plants  ffufiotrn- 
liium.  Ma/rn.  and  Hufu  stnitiitn.  lb  also  says  that 
the  conehylium  had  a  strony  unpleasant  siiiell.  ami 
resembled  in  colour  tin-  -ea  in  a  storm. 

The  dye  itself  was  a  liquor,  contained  in  a  vein 
situated  in  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  when  first 
opened  resembled  cream  in  colour  and  consistence. 
Small  shells  were  collected,  and  bruised  in  mortars,  but 
the  laryer  ones  were  opened  sinylv.  the  fluid  can-fully 
removed,  and  minyled  with  salt  to  prevent  decomposi- 
tion. It  was  dihited  \\ith  live  or  six  tinu-s  as  much 
water,  and  kept  moderately  hot  in  leaden  or  tin  vessels 
for  eiyhl  or  ten  days,  duriny  uhidi  tin-  liquor  \\  a- 
often  skimmed,  to  separate  all  tlie  impurities.  After 
this,  the  \\oo]  to  lie  dyed,  beiny  first  Well  \\aslnd.  was 
immersed,  and  kept  therein  for  live  hours;  then  taken 
out,  cooled,  and  ayain  immersed,  and  continued  in 
the  liquor  till  all  the  colour  was  exhausted  T 
Hist  i.fC'ln-iiiistry,  i.  I'll. 

Some  interesting  researches  made  by  Mr.  Wilde  have 
thrown  much  confirmatory  li-jht  mi  these  account-. 
When  visitiny  the  ruins  of  Tviv.  in  1  V.s.  In-  found  mi 
the  shore  a  number  of  round  holes  cut  in  the  si 
rock,  varying  in  si/.e  from  that  of  an  ordinary  metal 
pot,  to  that  of  a  la  rye  boiler.  In  these  cavities,  and 
scattered  on  the  beach  around,  lay  la  rye  quantities  of 
shells  broken,  apparently  by  design,  but  subsequently 
agglutinated  toyether.  It  was  evident  that  tin- sin  11- 
liad  been  collected  in  quantities,  and  deposited  in  the 
cavities  in  order  to  be  pounded  in  the  very  mode  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  fm-  the  purpose  of  extracting  tin 
purple  dye  contained  in  the  animal.  Tlie  broken  shells 
proved,  mi  examination,  to  be  all  of  one  species.  M nn.f 
truncidus,  which  was  known  to  have  yielded  the  Tyrian 
purple;  and  recent  specimens  of  the  same  species  were 
found  on  the  adjacent  beach  (Annals  Nat.  Hist  iii  27 \). 

This  settles  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Tyrian  puple.  It  had  been  concluded 
that  the  purpura  of  Pliny  was  the  Mart.?,  tnim'tilii*  of 
Linnaeus  from  indirect  evidence.  The  buccinum  of 
the  same  ancient  writer  is  thought  to  be  the  Purpura 
patula  of  Lamarck:  and  probably  the  P.  Idfiillmt.  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  species  on  the  rocky  shores  of 
Europe,  including  our  own.  may  have  been  the  chief 
of  the  smaller  sorts.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  the  conehylium  of  Pliny,  which  yave  a  paler  and 
bluer  purple,  was  our  Janttihiu.  fraiiilh;  but  this  is  out 
of  the  question,  because  thouyh  this  snail-like  mollusc 
discharges  a  violet  fluid,  it  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and 
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therefore  wholly  unfit  for  dyeing,  whereas  unalterable 
permanency  characterized  the  Phoenician  purples. 
Scalar la  clathritsi,  another  European  shell -fish  which 
discharges  a  colouring  fluid,  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, unless  the  ancients  had  some  mode  of  tixiny  what 
we  find  evanescent.  Colonel  Montagu  instituted  some 
experiments  on  this.  "The  purple  juice,"  he  says, 
"may  be  collected  either  from  the  recent  or  dried 
animal,  by  opening  the  part  behind  the  head:  and  as 
much  can  be  procured  from  five  individuals  as  is  suf- 
ficient, when  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  spriny- water, 
to  cover  half  a  sheet  of  paper."  Neither  volatile  nor 
fixed  alkali  materially  atteets  it;  mineral  acids  turn  it 
a  bluish  green  or  sea-green:  sulphuric  acid  renders  it 
a  shade  more  inclininy  to  blue;  veyvtable  acids  pro- 
bably do  not  affect  it.  since  civam-of-t.artar  did  not  in 
tin-  !e;i-t  alter  it.  Tln-se  colours,  laid  on  paper,  were 
very  bright,  and  appeared  for  some  months  unchanged 
by  tin  action  of  the  air  or  the  sun:  but  beiny  exposed 
for  a  whole  summer  to  the  solar  rays  ill  a  south  \\indo\\- 
they  aim— t  vanished.  The  application  of  alkali  to  tin- 
acidulated  colour  always  restores  it  to  its  primitive 
state,  and  it  was  as  readily  chanyed  ayain  by  mineral 
acid  (MiMitaiin's  Tr-t-i'va  I'.nt.  Su:  p.  rj-J). 

The  circumstance  that  the  fluid  effused  by  .Innlliini/ 
and  >'.-«//,//•/</  i-  purple  from  the  first  i-  conclusive 
against  its  heiirj-  tin-  purple  d\,  of  tin  ancients.  \\ho 


whelk  of  our  coast.  A]  on 
ta<_ru  thus  records  the  result 
of  his  experiments  <>n  this 
species,  and  we  have  per- 
sonally verified  his  accu- 
racy: -- -"  Tlie  part  contain- 
ing the  colouring  matter  is 
a  slender  longitudinal  vein, 

just  umler  tlie  skin  on  the  back,  behind  the  head,  ap- 
pearing whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  animal.  The  fluid 
itself  is  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  cream.  As  soon 
as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow. 
speedily  turns  to  a  pale  green,  and  continues  to  change 
imperceptibly,  until  it  assumes  a  bluish  cast,  and  then 
a  purplish  red.  Without  the  influence  of  the  solar 
rays,  it  will  go  through  all  these  changes  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  hours;  but  the  process  is  much  acceler- 
ated by  exposure  to  the  sun.  A  portion  of  the  fluid, 
mixed  with  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  did  not  at  first  appear 
to  have  been  sensibly  affected;  but.  by  more  intimately 
mixing  it  in  the  sun,  it  became  of  a  pale  purple,  or 
purplish  red.  without  any  of  the  intermediate  changes. 
Several  marks  were  now  made  on  fine  calico,  in  order 
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to  try  if  it  was  possible  to  discharge  the  colour  by  such 
chemical  means,  as  were  at  hand;  and  it  was  found  that 
after  the  colour  was  fixed  at  its  last  natural  change, 
nitrous  no  more  than  vitriolic  acid  had  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  rather  lightening  it;  aqua  regia,  with  or 
without  solution  of  tin,  and  marine  acid,  produced  no 
change;  nor  had  fixed  or  volatile  alkali  any  sensible 
effect.  It  does  not  in  the  least  give  out  its  colour  to 
alcohol,  like  cochineal,  and  the  succus  of  the  animal  of 
Ttn'lio  (Scalaria)  clathrus;  but  it  communicates  its 
very  disagreeable  odour  to  it  most  copiously,  so  that 
opening  the  bottle  has  been  more  powerful  in  its  effects 
on  the  olfactory  nerves  than  the  effluvia  of  assafetida, 
to  which  it  may  be  compared.  All  the  markings  which 
had  been  alkalized  and  acidulated,  together  with  those 
to  which  nothing  had  been  applied,  became,  after 
washing  in  soap  and  water,  of  a  uniform  colour,  rather 
brighter  than  before,  and  were  fixed  at  a  fine  unchange- 
able crimson  (Test.  Brit.  Supp.  lutii. 

The  changes  of  colour  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  stimulus  of  light.  Dr.  Bancroft  found  that  linen 
stained  with  the  fluid  of  the  Pm-pitra  might  be  kept  for 
years  shut  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  without  any 
visible  change,  which  at  the  expiration  of  its  incar- 
ceration presently  passed  through  all  the  changes, 
under  the  influence  of  light,  to  a  glowing  purple  (On 
Pennan.  Col.  i.  145).  Reaumur  asserts  that  the  immature 
egg -capsules  of  the  same  mollusc  will  yield  the  dye 
more  abundantly,  and  with  more  facility,  than  the 
animal  itself.  (Hist.  A  cad.  Sci.  mi). 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  knowledge  of  this  art  had 
never  been  lost,  but  had  been  perpetuated  even  in  our 
own  country  from  the  classical  ages.  Bede,  in  the 
eighth  century,  alludes  to  it  familiarly,  and  with 
admiration  of  the  brilliancy  and  permanency  of  the 
hue  (Hist.  Eccles.  Ang.  i.  i) ;  and  Richard  of  Cirencester 
speaks  of  it  in  the  fourteenth  (Dcscr.  of  Brit.  2s).  About 
the  same  time  the  following  description  was  given  in  a 
translation  of  Higden's  Polichronicon — "  Thcr  is  allso 
of  shel  that  we  dyeth  with  fyne  reede.  the  reednesse 
ther  of  is  wondre  fayre  and  stable  and  steyneth  nevyr 
with  colde  ne  with  hete  ne  with  drie  but  ever  the 
eldere  the  hew  is  fayrere"  ("  Of  Bretayne,"  i.  ss). 

Three  hundred  years  later  the  art  was  practised  for 
profit  by  persons  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  who  guarded 
it  as  an  heir-loom  secret.  Cole,  however,  found  that 
the  Purpura  lapilhis  was  the  shell  employed. 

The  limitation  in  quantity  of  an  article  like  a  shell- 
fish, which  was  incapable  of  cultivation  or  artificial 
increase,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  dye,  and  the 
labour  and  complexity  of  the  dyeing  processes,  neces- 
sarily made  the  purple  cloth  costly  even  at  the  place  of 
its  manufacture.  It  was,  moreover,  a  monopoly,  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  expense  and  risk  of  convey- 
ance by  sea,  we  shall  cease  to  be  surprised  that  at 
Rome,  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  given  to  produc- 
tion by  a  constant  market,  the  price  of  the  purple  wool 
of  Tyre  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus  little  short  of  £30 
sterling  per  Ib.  Yet  such  was  the  luxury  and  such  the 
wealth  of  the  Roman  citizens,  that  many  of  them  were 
clothed  in  purple,  till  the  despotic  emperors  confined 
the  use  of  it  to  themselves,  and  the  employment  of  the 
gorgeous  colour  by  private  individuals  was  made  penal 
by  the  solemn  enactments  of  the  Theodosian  code. 
The  luxury  of  the  "  certain  rich  man"  in  our  Lord's 
narrative.  Lu.  xvi.  19,  receives  an  illustration  from  the 
manners  of  coeval  Rome. 


In  the  Song  of  Songs,  ch.  vii. :,,  the  Bridegroom  uses 
the  following  comparison  to  the  bride:  "Thine  head 
upon  thee  is  like  Carmel,  and  the  hair  of  thine  head 
like  purple."  This  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
colour  of  the  hair.  Kitto  says:  ''We  have  often  in 
the  East  seen  hair  of  a  purple  hue,  the  result  of  an 
abortive  attempt  to  dye  it  black."  Such  an  allusion 
in  this  case  would  of  course  be  absurd,  and  he  therefore 
admits  that  such  cannot  be  its  meaning,  but  supposes 
the  phrase  to  express  general  '•  superiority  of  colour 
and  lustre,"  strengthening  himself  with  Francis'  note 
on  the  "purpureis  ales  coloribus"  of  Horace:  "The 
ancients  called  any  strong  and  vivid  colour  by  the 
name  of  purple,  because  that  was  their  richest  colour, 
ptirpin'CKiii  mare,  purpiircw.  cnmir,  /.IH-JHTCO  capillo; 
whence  our  learned  Spenser  — 

'The  morrow  next  appear'cl  with  purple  hair.  " 

But  not  to  object  the  improbability  of  the  bride's  hair 
being  of  a  "strong  and  vivid  colour,"  a  much  more 
natural  suggestion  is  that  of  Michaelis,  that  the  hair  of 
tin-  head,  being  bound  in  a  spiral  knot,  resembled  in 
shape  the  coil  of  the  purple-shell.  Our  English  trans- 
lators have  given  "crimson,"  as  the  marginal  alter- 
native for  "Carmel"  in  the  former  portion  of  the 
comparison;  and  in  other  passages,  2  Ch.  ii.  r,  H;  iii.  H, 
the  word  clearly  means  a  colour,  allied  to  purple,  and 
may  be  cognate  with  the  Arabic  'kermez — the  origin  of 
our  "carmine"  and  "crimson.''  Here  the  allusion  is 
probably  to  some  other  one  of  the  shells  used  in  the 
Tyrian  dyeing.  [p.  jj.  G.  | 

URSE.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  article  GIRDLK, 
that  very  commonly  this  part  of  an  eastern  dress  was 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  purse;  and  in  two 
passages  of  the  New  Testament.  Mat.  x.  0;  Mar.  vi.  s,  what 
is  rendered  purse  is  literally  r/ird/c  (J'CJJCTJ).  The  evan- 
gelist Luke,  however,  in  the  corresponding  passage  of 
his  Gospel,  and  in  another  that  refers  back  to  it,  Lu.  x. 
4;  xxii.  35,  uses  a  different  term,  one  that  merely  signifies 
lay  (j3a\dvTLov),  the  equivalent  in  the  Sept.  for  the 
Hebrew  DO  (Ms),  and  liis  (tziror),  which  have  the  same 
import.  John,  when  referring  to  the  common  purse  of 
the  apostles,  employs  still  another  term,  but  one  that 
bears  the  same  import,  ,Tn.  xii.  o — y\uff<TOKo/j.ov,  literally 
a  towjuc-box,  or  case  for  holding  the  mouth-pieces  of 
wind-instruments,  but  capable,  of  course,  of  being  ap- 
plied generally  to  any  box  or  bag,  to  whatever  purpose 
it  might  be  applied.  But  in  none  of  the  references  to 
this  article  of  dress  is  any  indication  given,  either  of 
the  kind  of  material  of  which  it  was  wont  to  be  made, 
or  of  the  shapes  it  assumed. 

PUTE'OLI.  A  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Na- 
ples, now  called  Pozzuoli.  It  was  the  great  port  of 
landing  for  ships  especially  from  the  East  to  the  south- 
ern and  central  parts  of  Italy,  and  here  the  cargoes  of 
com  annually  brought  from  Alexandria  were  disem- 
barked. The  city  derived  its  name  from  the  wells  con- 
nected with  the  mineral  springs  which  arose  in  its  vici- 
nity, and  which  at  one  time  brought  a  great  concourse  of 
visitors  in  pursuit  of  health.  Puteoli  lay  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  a  small  bay  included  within  the  bay  now 
called  the  Bay  of  Naples,  but  which  was  then  denomi- 
nated Sinus  Cumanus,  or  Sinus  Puteolanus:  at  the  op- 
posite or  western  extremity  was  situated  Baia?,  the 
favourite  sea- side  resort  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
Rome.  This  position  enabled  its  visitors  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  baths  at  Puteoli  without  being  annoyed 
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by  the  constant  effluvia  of  the  waters,  or  by  contact 
with  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  great  commercial  town, 
ft  was  probably  to  facilitate  this  which,  among  other 
reasons,  induced  Caligula  to  construct  his  wooden 
bridge  from  the  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other.  From 
this  port  it  was  that  the  Roman  armies  were  despatched 
to  Spain,  and  here  the  ambassadors  from  Carthage 
landed.  It  had  the  privileges  of  a  colony  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  these  were  successively  renewed  by 
Nero  and  Vespasian,  the  latter  bestowing  on  the  place 
the  title  of  Colonia  Flavia.  The  mole,  of  which  a 
considerable  proportion  remains,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
works  of  the  kind  which  the  "Romans  have  left  behind 
them.  The  concrete  of  which  it  is  formed  is  still 
called  pozzolana,  and  it  is  to  its  extraordinary  tenacity 
that  we  owe  the  existence  of  so  much  of  the  ancient 
structure.  Here  too  was  the  statue  erected  to  Tiberius 
to  commemorate  his  restoration  of  the  Asiatic  cities 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  of  \\hich  statue  the 
pedestal  with  its  inscription  remains  almost  t-ntiiv  t., 
this  day.  In  the  time  of  St.  I'aul  there  \\as  no  direct 
communication  between  Puteoli  and  Koine  by  land;  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Domitiaii  that  the  road  \\as 
made  from  this  city  to  Sinuessa,  and  previous  to  that 
time  travellers  to  Rome  had  to  proceed  inland  alon^- 
the  Campanian  Way  to  Capua,  and  from  thence  along 
the  Appian  Way  to  Sinuessa,  making  a  detour  which 
nearly  doubled  the  distance. 

Commerce  brought  many  Jews  to  I'uteoli,  and  of  this 
we  have  evidence  in  the  history  which  Josephus  (Ant.  lib. 
xvii.cap.  r.',  suet.  1)  gives  of  a  young  man  who  personated 
Alexander  the  son  of  Herod  the  Orcat,  whom  that  prince 
had  put  to  death;  the  pretender  had  obtained  manv 
partisans  among  the  .lews  in  Crete,  and  coining  to 
I'uteoli  with  introductions  and  recommendations  from 
them  he  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Thus 
it  was  that  when  the  great  apostle  of  the  Centiles 
landed  here  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  found  brethren 
ready  to  receive  him  and  to  speed  him  on  his  journey. 
St.  I'aul  made  a  stay  of  some  days  at  I'uteoli.  Julius, 
the  centurion  to  whose  care  he  had  been  committal, 
willingly  allowed,  if  indeed  he  did  not  originate,  this 
breaking  of  the  journey;  and  it  is  one  of  its  mo>t  pleas- 
ing features  that  during  its  wh.il,>  course  this  Roman 
officer  exhibited  towards  his  prisoner  every  courtov  in 
his  power.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Julius,  but  we 
may  hope  that  his  long  intercour.-c  with  the  chief  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  recollection  that  through  J 'aid's 
interposition  his  life  and  the  life  of  his  soldiers  had 
been  preserved,  may  have  had  a  wholesome  influence 
on  his  after-life.  The  modern  name  Pozzuoli  translates 
the  ancient  Puteoli,  and  affords  presumption  that  the 
earlier  appellation  was  derived  "a  2>utris,"  and  not 
as  some  suppose  "  a  pittcndv.'1''  [n.  c — s.] 

PYGARG  []vcri,  ilixlwn].  This  is  the  name  of  some 
quadruped  permitted  to  the  Hebrews  for  food.  It  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  ruminants;  and  from  its  associa- 
tion, is  doubtless  one  of  the  antelopes,  and  probably 
one  of  the  larger  species.  The  word  occurs  only  in 
De.  xiv.  5 ;  the  parallel  passage  in  Le.  xi.,  while 
giving  a  copious  enumeration  of  unclean  animals,  gives 
none  of  the  clean,  but  indicates  them  merely  by  their 
general  characters. 

The  Hebrew  appellation  has  affinity  with  a  word 
which  signifies  to  tread  out  [corn],  and  may  express 
somewhat  of  a  bovine  character  in  the  animal  intended. 
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The  LXX.  have  rendered  it  by  iruyapyos.  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  the  Vulgate  and  the  English  Version. 
Now  this  is  a  descriptive  term,  and  signifies  '  •  white- 
rump/'  from  71-1/777,  the  buttocks,  and  dpyos,  white.  That 
the  pygarg  was  an  African  quadruped,  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  who  mentions  it  among  the  animals  of 
nomadic  Libya,  that  is,  the  region  of  Africa  north  of 
the  desert,  lying  between  Egypt  and  the  modern  Tunis. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  pygarg  was  an  antelope,  and 
./Elian  speaks  of  it  as  of  a  timorous  disposition.  Meagre 
as  these  indications  are,  they  may  enable  us  to  ap- 
proximate to  an  identification  of  the  species  intended. 
We  may  the  more  confidently  accept  the  Septuagint 
rendering,  that  the  version  was  made  at  Alexandria,  on 
the  very  borders  of  the  region  named  as  the  special 
habitat  of  the  pygarg. 

The  required  characters  seem  to  be  found  in  a  group 
of  antelopes  described  by  Mr.  Bennett  (Trans.  Zool. 
Soc.  vol.  i.)  They  have  many  peculiarities  in  common 
with  the  group  which  includes  the  springbok  and  the 
Mes>l>ok,  those  fine  white-rumped  species  of  South 
Africa,  but  are  distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the 
horns,  which  are  larger,  thicker,  more  bovine,  and  of 
bolder  curvature,  turning  first  almost  horizontally 
backwards,  and  then  hooked  abruptly  forwards.  The 
legs  are  Ion--,  the  neck  long  and  slender,  and  there  is 
a  white  patch  on  the  throat  in  all  the  species.  The 
group  is  confined  to  the  northern  half  of  the  African 
continent. 

The  best  known  species  is  the  mhorr  (Ant Hope  mhorr, 
ivimett),  which  stands  two  feet  eight  inches  high  at  the 
croup.  The  horns  are  ringed  from  the  base  about  half 
way  up,  whence  to  the  tip  they  are  round,  smooth, 
and  obtusely  pointed.  The  expression  of  the  face  is 
gentle,  the  eye  large,  dark,  and  liquid.  The  tail  is  long, 
close-haired  at  the  base,  but  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  long 
black  hair — a  very  ox -like  character.  The  general 
hue  of  the  coat,  which  is  short  and  >leek,  is  a  deep 
brownish  red:  the  line  of  the  belly,  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  limbs,  is  white.  J'.ut  t/tc  »-l«>lf  r«jnm 
n,-,, tin, 1  tl,<  /„(.<,  ,,f  tin  (ii/l  i.-t  j,\irc  ii-liiti,  abruptly  sepa- 
rated from  the  dark  red  of  the  flanks:  the  patch  run- 
ning forward  in  a  point  on  each  hip,  and  downward  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  thkdis.  The  strong  con- 
tra-.t  of  the  two  colours  has  a  very  singular  effect,  and 
would  be  probably  seized  on  to  form  a  descriptive  ap- 
pellation. 

T\\o  males  of  tliis  Iioautifiil  species  were  sent  to  the 
Zoological  Society  from  Morocco;  they  were  not,  how- 
ever, indigenous  to  that  country,  but  had  been  brought 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  desert.  The  species  is 
hunted  by  the  Arabs  for  the  sake  of  the  stomachal 
concretion  called  bczoar,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  sub- 
ject, and  which  is  so  highly  valued  in  oriental  phar- 
macy. These  stones  are  called  in  Morocco  laid  el 
m/iorr,  or  mhorr' s  eggs. 

There  is,  however,  another  species,  considerably 
larger  than  the  mhorr,  but  having  the  same  general 
form  and  the  same  distributions  of  the  colours.  It  is  the 
addra  (A.ruficollis),  a  fine  beast  found  in  the  wastes  of 
Xubia  by  Riippel,  and  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  in 
Dongola.  This  animal  stands  about  three  feet  three 
inches  high  at  the  croup,  and  is  five  feet  four  in  length. 
It  is  seen  in  considerable  flocks  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Great  Desert,  and  may  well  have  been  the  pygarg 
of  the  ancients.  [p.  u.  G.] 
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QUAIL  [w.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  quail  is 
fflii-ii,  which  is  vt-rv  good  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
the  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  6pTvyofj.rjTpa, 
which  properly  signifies  the  land-rail,  but  which  was 
doubtless  used  for  opri>j~,  the  ([nail;  the  name  of  the 
former  alluding  to  its  resemblance  in  colour  and  habits 
to  the  latter.  The  Vulgate  gives  coturnix,  by  which  the 
liomans  understood  the  quailj.  The  bird  is  mentioned 
in  Holy  Scripture  as  having  been  given  to  the  Israelites 
by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  God,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  appetite  with  flesh,  while  in  the  wilder- 
ness. This  seems  to  have  occurred  on  two  separate- 
occasions;  for  that  in  Ex.  xvi.  was  immediately  after 
the  people  entered  on  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  second  month  after  the  exodus,  and  even 
before  the  appearance  of  the  manna.  ''At  even  ye 
shall  eat  flesh,  and  in  the  morning  ye  shall  be  tilled 
with  bread;  .  .  .  and  it  came  to  pass  that  at  even  the 
quails  came  up,  and  covered  the  camp:  and  in  the 
morning  .  .  .  when  the  dew  was  gone  np  [the  manna] 
lay  on  the  ground,''  vcr.  r.'-u.  There  appears  nothing  in 
the  narrative  to  warrant  our  supposing  that  the  presence 
of  the  quails  lasted  for  more  than  that  single  evening. 

But  the  incidents  mentioned  in  Nu.  xi.  took  place  in 
the  second  year,  Xu.  x.  n,  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  after 
the  camp  had  removed  from  its  twelve  months'  resid- 
ence under  Sinai.  The  people  were  grown  weary  of 
the  manna — "there  is  nothing  at  all,  besides  this 
manna,  before  our  eyes,"  ch.  xi.  c.  And  now  the  quails 
were  given  in  such  abundance  that  the  people  ate  of 
them  for  a  whole  month. 

It  appears  to  be  the  first  of  these  occurrences  that 
is  mentioned  by  the  psalmist  in  Ps.  cv.  40,  not  only 
because  of  its  connection  with  the  gift  of  the  "  bread 
of  heaven,"  and  of  the  relative  order  of  the  two  gifts, 
but  also  because  the  scope  of  the  psalm  leads  the  in- 
spired author  to  enumerate  the  acts  of  grace  of  Jehovah, 
and  not  his  chastisements.  In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  27-31  it  is 
the  second  occasion  which  is  recorded,  with  its  circum- 
stances of  the  people's  inordinate  lust,  the  excessive 
abundance  of  the  supply,  and  the  judgments  that 
accompanied  the  gift. 

It  is  this  second  miraculous  production  of  the  birds 
that  forms  the  chief  point  of  interest.  ' '  He  rained 
flesh  upon  them  as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls  like  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea,"  Ps.  ixxxviii.  27.  The  number  of  the 
birds  must  have  been  inconceivable.  "There  went 
forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from 
the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  as  it  were  a 
day's  journey  on  this  side,  and  as  it  were  a  day's 
journey  on  the  other  side,  round  about  the  camp,  and 
as  it  were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
The  camp  consisted  of  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
souls,  which,  considering  that  the  people  were  dwelling 
in  tents,  therefore  all  on  the  ground  level,  may  at  a 
moderate  computation  be  supposed  to  have  covered  an 
area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  or  a  square 
of  twelve  miles  a  side.  A  day's  journey  may  be  set 
down  at  twenty  miles,  and  as  the  text  describes  the 
quails  as  covering  the  earth  for  that  distance  on  each 
side,  they  would  thus  extend  over  a  square  area  of  fifty- 


two  miles  every  way,  or  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  four  square  miles. 

'•And  the  people  stood  up  all  that  day,  and  all  that 
night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  they  gathered  the 
quails  ;  he  that  gathered  least  gathered  ten  homers : 
and  they  spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round 
about  the  camp."  The  camp  consisted  of  six  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men:  there  were  of  course  as  many 
women;  and  at  least  as  many  children  as  adults.  On 
such  an  occasion  all  available  hands  would  be  put  in 
requisition;  but  suppose  only  half  the  number  of  wo- 
men and  one-fourth  of  the  children  were  at  work,  there 
would  be  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  persons 
gathering  during  thirty-six  hours.  We  need  not  sup- 
pose that  every  individual  was  so  engaged  without 
intermission;  the  gathering  occupied  that  period.  But 
the  lowest  quantity  gathered  by  one  person  amounted 
to  ten  homers :  a  homer  is  thirty-two  pecks,  so  that  no 
one  gathered  less  than  eighty  bushels.  This  being  the 
minimum,  it  is  moderate  to  set  down  the  average  at 
one  fourth  more,  that  is,  a  hundred  bushels  each. 
This  would  give  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
bushels  as  the  quantity  of  quails  actually  collected  for 
food. 

Vast  as  such  a  quantity  is,  we  have  but  to  compare 
it  with  the  area  covered,  to  see  that  the  received  render- 
ing of  the  text  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  deposit 
cannot  possibly  be  the  correct  one.  The  phrase,  "two 
cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  leads  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  birds  made  a  compact  stratum  of 
three  feet  in  depth.  But  this  would  give  upwards  of 
twenty  bushels  to  each  square  yard  (a  square  yard  of 
area  being  in  this  case  a  cubic  yard  of  bulk),  whereas 
on  the  calculation  above  made,  each  bushel  of  quails 
was  gathered  from  about  seventy  square  yards.  To 
suppose  such  a  mass  as  the  former  would  be  absurd, 
for  a  few7  hours  under  the  scorching  desert  sun  would 
make  the  whole  a  sweltering  semifluid  morass  of 
putrefying  animal  matter,  and  the  whole  camp  would 
probably  have  been  dead  on  the  morrow.  As  it  was, 
the  "  very  great  plague  "  with  which  the  Lord  chastised 
the  sensuality  of  the  multitude,  even  "while  the  flesh 
was  yet  between  their  teeth,"  was  doubtless  produced 
by  the  vast  quantities  of  birds,  crushed  by  the  feet  of 
the  eager  gatherers,  which  remained  on  the  ground 
after  their  greed  was  satiated,  or  which  were  spoiled 
in  the  act  of  collection. 

But  the  inspired  historian  has  himself  showed  that 
such  a  complete  covering  of  the  ground  with  a  compact 
mass  is  out  of  the  question.  For  he  has  informed  us 
that  the  people  "spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves 
round  about  the  camp."  This  was  in  order  to  dry 
them  in  the  sun  for  keeping,  and  it  would  require  to  be 
performed  before  decomposition  had  begun  to  set  in : 
therefore  the  ground  about  the  camp  was  free  and 
clean  for  the  drying  process,  which  could  not  have 
been  if  it  had  been  covered  a  yard  deep  with  birds, 
twenty  bushels  to  the  square  yard. 

Other  objections  have  been  adduced  to  the  common 
view,  not  less  forcible.  Thus,  Dr.  Kitto  observes,  "  If 
the  birds  had  lain  two  cubits  deep  upon  the  ground, 
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the  far  greater  part  of  them  must  have  been  dead  before 
they  could  be  collected,  and  would  therefore  have  been 
unfit  for  food,  since  the  Israelites  could  eat  nothing 
that  died  of  suffocation,  or  the  blood  of  which  had  not 
been  poured  out.'' 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  divine  statement  ! 
Apparently  that  which  was  understood  by  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate,  as  well  as  Josephus,  and  which  eminent 
modern  critics  consider  the  Hebrew  will  bear,  that  the 
quails  were  made  to  fly  over  the  given  area  at  a  height 
not  greater  than  that  of  three  feet  from  the  earth. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  they  spontane- 
ously alighted  at  all;  but  that  for  two  days  and  a  night 
the  incalculable  Hocks  were  still  passing  through  the 
camp,  and  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of 
it.  Some  who  reject  the  common  interpretation  of  the 
text  have  supposed  that  "  the  birds  were  so  exhausted, 
or  rather  they  were  su  strictly  kept  by  the  divine 
power  within  the  limit  of  a  day's  journey  from  the 
camp,  that  even  when  roused  or  attempting  flight,  they 
could  not  rise  more  than  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  were  thus  easily  caught  with  nets  or  by  the  hand." 

Though  it  pleased  Clod  to  ordain  that  the  countless 
multitudes  of  these  birds  should  arrive  at  the  very  time 
and  at  the  very  place  in  which  their  presence  was 
needed  to  supply  his  people:  and  probably  their  numbers 
were  preternaturally  great,  and  their  coining  was  exaetly 
predicted — all  which  circumstances  show  the  miraeuloiis 
character  of  the  incident  -  yet  the  habit  of  mi^ratiiiu'  in 
immense  hosts,  which  cross  the  sea.  fly  low,  and  alight 
in  masses  which  coyer  great  spaces  of  ground,  is  not 
miraculous,  but  is  the  natural  instinct  of  the  bird,  com 
mon  to  it  at  this  day. 

Aristotle  mentions  the  habit:  and  Pliny  states  that 
they  sometimes  alight  on  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  sink  them!  JJeloii  found  quails  alight  in  autumn 
on  a  vessel  bound  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria:  they  were 
passing  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  had  wheat  in 
their  craws.  In  the  preceding  sprini:1.  sailing  from 
Zante  to  the  Morea.  lie  saw  flights  of  quails  ^oin^- 
from  south  northwards.  Puflbn  relates  that  M.  !•• 
Commandant  Godelun  saw  quails  constantly  passing 
Malta  during  certain  winds  in  .May.  and  repa-sin^  in 
September;  and  that  they  flew  by  night.  Toiirnefort. 
says  that  almost  all  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago  an 
covered  with  them  in  certain  times  of  the  year.  In 
the  commencement  of  autumn,  such  great  quantities 
are  captured  in  the  isie  of  C'apri,  near  Naples,  as  in 
former  times  to  afford  the  bishop  the  chief  part  of  his 
revenue,  and  he  was  called  in  consequence  the  IMshop 
of  Quails.  M.  Temininck  says  that  in  spring  such 
prodigious  numbers  of  quails  alight  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  Nettuno.  that 
one  hundred  thousand  are  taken  in  a  day  lYarrell,  Urit 

Birds,  ed.  I'd,  ii.  404). 

It  seems  established  that  these  migrations  of  the  quail 
occur  chiefly  by  night — "And  it  came  to  pass  that  at 
even  the  quails  came  up  and  covered  the  camp,''  Kx. 
xvi.  13.  When  the  numbers,  however,  are  very  great, 
and  the  distance  to  be  achieved  remote,  we  can  well 
imagine  that  both  day  and  night  would  be  spent  on  the 
wing,  as  on  the  second  occasion  recorded  in  the  sacred 
text. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  Hebrews  collect- 
ing as  many  of  the  low-flying  and  tired  quails  as  they 
required,  without  the  supposition  of  their  voluntary 
alighting.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 


Rhinocolura,  a  town  on  the  border  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  placed  long  nets  made  of  split  reeds  along  the 
shore  a  length  of  many  furlongs,  in  which  the  quails 
were  arrested  that  had  crossed  the  sea  in  flocks;  and 
that  they  then  preserved  them  for  future  subsistence. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  according 
to  Morier,  quails  are  taken  in  great  abundance,  and 
with  threat  ease,  with  the  simplest  possible  machinery. 
The  men  stick  two  poles  in  their  girdles,  on  which  poles 
they  so  stretch  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  trousers,  that  the 
sleeves  or  the  legs  shall  project  like  the  horns  of  a  beast. 
Thus  disguised,  they  prowl  about  the  fields  with  a  hand- 
net,  and  the  quails,  simply  supposing  the  strange  object 
to  be  a  horned  beast,  and  therefore  harmless  to  them, 
allow  him  to  approach  till  he  throws  the  net  over 
them.  Rude  as  such  a  contrivance  seems,  the  Persians 
catch  quails  thus  with  astonishing  rapidity  (Second  jour- 
ney,343). 

The  Israelites  are  represented  as  spreading  the  quails 
abroad  round  about  the  camp.  This  was  undoubtedly 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  flesh  for  future  use; 
and  the  store  they  collected  in  thirty-six  hours  lasted 
them  for  a  whole  month.  The  bodies,  after  having 
been  split  and  cleansed,  may  have  been  simply  dried 
in  the  sun  without  any  antiseptic;  for dessication  having 
once  taken  place,  which  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  would 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish,  the  stock  would  be  preserved 
in  the  arid  climate  of  the  desert  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Thus  the  flesh  of  animals  taken  in  hunting  is  simply 
sun-dried  in  South  Africa,  and  thus  the  stock-fisch  of 
the  Norwegians  is  prepared  from  the  cod.  without  salt. 


It  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  preserved  meat 
may  have  been  salted.  The  Egyptians  used  a  large 
quantity  of  salt  provisions,  particularly  fish  and  fowl; 
and  the  processes  of  splitting  and  salting  geese  are 
well  depicted  in  the  paintings  of  the  tombs.  The 
Hebrews  would  thus  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
art:  and  we  know,  from  the  ordinances  concerning 
sacrifice,  Le.  ii.  13,  that  they  carried  salt  with  them.  But 
that  they  had,  or  could  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion 
procure,  salt  enough  for  the  curing  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  bushels  of  quails  (allowing  twenty  millions  to  have- 
been  consumed  in  the  fresh  state),  is  altogether  impro- 
bable. A  comparatively  small  quantity  may  have  been 
so  preserved,  but  the  bulk  was  doubtless  simply  sun 
dried. 

The  quail  is  the  L'oturn/x  dactylisonans  of  modern 
ornithology.      It  belongs  to  the  partridge  family  (Per- 
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die  idee).  It  is  considerably  smellier  than  the  true  par- 
tridges, with  the  plumage  more  delicately  pencilled. 
The  male  has  two  semicircular  lines  of  blackish  hue 
crossing  the  throat,  with  a  black  spot  depending  from 
the  centre  of  the  lower  one.  It  is  a  summer  visitor  to 
England;  but  a  few  birds  spend  the  winter  with  us. 
Its  shrill  piping  cry  has  induced  naturalists  to  give  it 
the  specific  name  of  dactylisonans.  \  i>.  H.  G.] 

QUARTUS,  a  Christian  at  Corinth,  when  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  was  written,  and  whose  salutations  were 
sent  to  the  brethren  by  the  apostle,  Ro.  xvi.  23.  No 
further  accounts  deserving  of  any  credit  have  been  pre- 
served of  him. 

QUATERNION,  a  company  of  soldiers  consisting 
of  four.  When  Peter  was  imprisoned  by  Herod,  with 
the  view  of  his  being  brought  forth  to  execution  at  the 
passover,  he  was  delivered  to  the  charge  of  four  such 
quaternions,  Ac.  xii.  4;  each  quaternion  in  turn  taking  a 
watch  of  the  night,  two  within  the  prison,  and  two 
without,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  escape.  Those 
examined  and  killed  by  Herod,  ver.  19,  would  naturally 
be  the  quaternion  on  watch  at  the  time  when  the  escape 
was  effected,  not  the  whole  of  the  quaternions. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN  [c^rri  nrro],  the  title  given 
to  a  goddess,  who  was  a  favourite  object  of  worship  with 
the  Hebrew  women  in  the  age  of  Jeremiah,  Je.  vii.  i>;  xliv. 
ir,  is,  19, 25.  Probably  Astarte  is  meant.  (See  ASHTO- 
KETH.)  Some  difficulty  is  created  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  Hebrew  word  translated  queen — meleketh,  instead 
of  malkath,  which  appears  everywhere  else,  and  by  the 
fact  that  some  MSS.  read  rQNTO — work,  service,  minis- 
tration (from  Tjtfj) — a  reading  which  appears  from  the 
versions  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  one.  The  LXX. 
is  not  consistent  with  itself,  as  it  has  err 'par id  in  eh.  vii., 
and  fiao-iXiacra.  in  ch.  xliv.  The  rendering  of  the  Syriac 
in  both  chapters  is  service;  of  the  Targum,  star  or  stars; 
of  the  Vulgate,  queen.  The  reading  roxbn  is,  there- 
fore, favoured  by  the  Syr.  and  Targ.  and  by  the  LXX. 
in  ch.  vii.;  the  rendering  queen  has  the  authority  of  the 
LXX.  in  ch.  xliv.  and  of  the  Vulgate. 

If  we  adopt  the  reading  r&vbct,  we  must  translate 
the  phrase  "heavenly  ministration,'"  or  concretely, 
"heavenly  ministers,"  a  translation  which  would  be 
quite  suitable  in  ch.  vii.,  supposing  meleketh  hashamaim 
to  be  the  prophet's  own  description  of  the  object  or 


objects  of  worship  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  not  the 
name  in  use  among  the  worshippers.  But  this  suppo- 
sition is  not  borne  out  by  ch.'xliv.  17,  18,  according  to 
the  most  natural  construction  of  the  language,  and  the 
constant  use  in  that  chapter  of  the  fern.  sing,  pronoun, 
when  the  meleketh  hashamaim  is  referred  to,  makes  it 
much  more  probable  that  the  name  is  that  of  a  single 
female  divinity,  and  not  of  the  heavenly  powers  col- 
lectively. [D.  H.  w.1 

QUICKSANDS,  THE,  better  known  by  the  proper 
name  THK  SYRTIS,  or  sometimes  in  the  plural  TIII: 
SYKTES,  two  extensive  banks  of  dangerous  shallows  or 
quicksands,  stretching  along  the  African  coast,  between 
Carthage  and  Cyrene.  They  were  commonly  divided 
into  the  Greater  and  the  Smaller  Syrtes,  and  bc]nnu- 
respectively  to  what  are  now  called  the  Gulfs  of  Si, Ira 
and  Cabes.  Recent  investigations  have  proved  that 
part  of  the  African  coast  to  be  less  formidable  to 
navigation  than  it  was  anciently  regarded;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  much  dreaded  by  mari- 
ners, and  even  passed  among  ancient  writers  into  a 
proverbial  designation  for  what  was  most  dangerous  in 
seafaring  life  (O.  Fast.  iv.  499;Tibul.  iii.  4,  2l).  The  name 
was  an  Arabic  term  for  any  tract  of  sand,  whether  by 
sea  or  land,  and  the  Fyrtes  a'stuosas  of  Horace  (od.  i.  22,.-,) 
seem  to  refer  to  the  boiling  or  burning  sands  of  inland 
Africa,  rather  than  to  the  shallow  and  shifting  quick- 
sands on  the  coast.  The  Syrtis  is  mentioned  onlv  once 
in  Scripture,  in  connection  with  the  voyage  and  ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul.  During  the  furious  tempest  that 
assailed  the  ship  from  about  the  north-east,  the  mariners, 
it  is  said,  were  "afraid  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
quicksands  (the  Syrtis),''  Ac.  xxvii.  i: — the  wind  impetu- 
ously driving  them  in  that  direction.  To  avoid  this, 
"they  lowered  the  gear  (xoXaVayres  TO  <rK{vos\,  and  so 
were  driven  " — not,  as  in  the  Authorized  A'ersion, 
"they  strake  sail/'  which,  as  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  would 
have  been  the  very  thing  to  land  them  in  the  danger 
they  dreaded  (Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  or).  What  they 
appear  to  have  done  was  to  take  down  all  their 
higher  or  fair-weather  sail,  and,  with  only  their  storm- 
sail  set,  turn  the  ship's  head  off  shore,  and  stand  on  as 
they  best  could.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  bring  them 
to  Malta  (sec  MELITA). 

QUIVER.     See  ARMS  (Offensive  Weapom,  Xo.  3). 
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HA'AMAH  [trembling].  A  son  of  Cush,  Ge.  x.  7, 
and  the  progenitor  of  a  race  which  afterwards  became 
distinguished  for  its  merchandise  in  spices,  precious 
stones,  and  gold,  in  which  it  traded  with  Tyre,  Eze. 
xxvii.  22  In  this  later  passage  it  is  mentioned  along 
with  Sheba;  and  in  the  original  passage  Shcba  and 
Dedan  are  said  to  be  sons  of  Raamah.  The  proba- 
bility, therefore,  is  that  the  settlements  of  the  tribes 
associated  with  these  names  belonged  to  the  same 
region,  namely,  in  South  Arabia.  The  Sept.  for  Ra- 
amah puts  'Pfy/jid,  commonly  understood  to  be  the 
same  with  the  place  of  that  name  in  Ptol.  (vi.  r),  and 


the  'Prjyfj.ta  of  Steph.  Byzant.,  on  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ancients,  according  to  Bochart 
(Plial,  iv.  5\  constantly  make  the  word  Rhegma;  and  in 
the  identification  mentioned  above  there  is  a  general 
concurrence  among  the  learned. 

RAAMI'AH  [whom  Jehorah  makes  to  tremble].  One 
of  the  chiefs  of  Israel  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
from  Babylon,  Ne.  vii.  7;  in  the  corresponding  passage 
of  Ezra.  ch.  ii.  2,  it  is  put  Reelaiah — which  some  have 
thought  to  be  a  corruption;  but  as  this  word  is  of  the 
same  import  as  the  other,  the  probability  is,  that  both 
forms  were  used,  of  which  there  are  not  wantincr  other 
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Nothing  is  said,  however,  of  the  extent  of  the  demoli- 
tions made  upon  Kabbah:  but  when  \ve  next  hear  of 
it,  two  or  three  centuries  later,  it  appears  again  as  an 
important  place,  and,  as  of  old,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Ammonites,  Am.  i.  14;  Je.  xlix.  2;  Eze.  xxv.  i-7;  so  that,  amid 
the  defections  and  dilapidations  that  gradually  made 


examples  in  Old  Testament  scripture.     The  Sept.  has 
in  Xehemiah  'PeeX/xd,  and  in  Ezra  'PeeXi'as. 

RAB'BAH  [much,  great].     1.  The  most  important 
city  known  to  us  of  this  name  was  that  of  Ammon — 
where  it  was  great  in  the  strongest  relative  sense,  the 
metropolis.     In  De.  iii.  11  and  Eze.  xxi.  20,  it  is  called 
Rabbath-beni-Ammon,  or  Kab- 
bah of  the  children  of  Ammon 
(the  th  merely  indicating,  ac- 
cording to  the  Heb.  usage,  the 
connection  with  the  following 
words);  but  in  many  passages 
it  is  simply  KABBAH,  Jos.  xiii.  2.1; 

2  Sa.  xi.  1;  xii.  27, ic.  The  allusion 
to  it  in  De.  iii.  11  is  quite  in- 
cidental, and  is  made  in  con- 
nection with  Israel's  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  of  <  >-•.  kin-.;'  of 
Bashan,  whose  territory  lay  to 
the  north  of  the  Ammonites. 
but  whose  huge  bedstead  had 
somehow  come  to  be  placed  in 
Kabbah.  It  is  the  fact  simply 
that  is  stated  in  the  narrative 
of  Moses,  without  any  indica- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  it;  for  anything  we 
know,  it  may  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Ammonites,  while 
friendly  relations  wen-  subsist- 
ing between  them  and  Og.  as 

a  relic  of  Kephaim  times;  or  it  may  have  Ken  acquired  way  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  its  separation  from 
as  a  trophy  by  them,  in  the  course  of  some  unsuccess-  .Indah,  Kabbah  must  have  again  returned  to  the  pos- 
ful  expedition  made  by  Og  against  them  at  an  earlier  session  of  its  original  owners.  The  prophets  just  re- 
period.  Kabbah  itself,  however,  and  Ammon  gene-  ferred  to  pronounced  over  it  and  its  people  the  severest 
rally,  sustained  no  attack  from  the  children  of  Israel  denunciations,  and  foretold  that  it  would  become  "  a 
when  oil  the  way  to  Canaan;  they  merely  met  with  desolate  heap."  "a  stable  for  camels  and  a  couching- 
certain  incivilities  from  Ammon,  and  knew  that  Ammon  ,  place  for  flocks." 

went  along  with  the  efforts  of  Malak  and  Balaam  for  As  in  many  other  cases  the  prophecy  of  coming  deso- 
their  overthrow  (for  which  see  under  AMM<IN  .  hut  no  lation  marched  slowly  to  its  accomplishment.  Kabbah 
actual  conflict  ensued;  and  the  Ammonite  territory  continued  to  be  a  place  of  strength  and  importance  in 
was  not  included  in  the  trans- jordanie  region  appor-  its  locality  for  centuries  but  in  the  course  of  them 
tioned  to  the  two  tribes  and  a  half.  But  a  hostile  underwent  may  changes,  and  was  often  a  battle-ground 
spirit  continued  to  animate  the  people  of  Ammon.  for  contending  parties.  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  about 
leadinT  to  occasional  outbreaks,  and.  at  last,  in  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era,  gave  it 
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time  of  David,  matters  came  to  a  kind  of  crisis,  and 
an  almost  exterminating  war  was  waged  against  them. 
The  Ammonites  were  first  defeated,  and  then  Joab 
with  the  main  part  of  the  Israelitish  army  laid  siege 
to  Kabbah.  This  siege  formed  a  memorable  era  in 
the  history  of  David,  as  it  was  (hiring  its  progress 
that  his  adulterous  connection  with  Uriah's  wife  and  the 
mournful  tragedy  that  ensued  took  place.  For  a  long 
time,  apparently  for  upwards  of  a  year,  the  city  with- 
stood all  the  skill  and  force  that  Joab  could  bring  to 
bear  against  it.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  taking  what 
he  called  "the  royal  city,"  2  Sa  xii.  2fi,  and  again,  "the 


city  of  waters," 


evidently  meaning  by  the  one 


expression,  that  part  of  the  city  which  contained  the 
royal  residence,  and  by  the  other,  the  portion  which 
was  most  distinctly  connected  with  the  stream  that 
flowed  through  it.  But  as  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
city,  though  now  in  a  manner  certain,  remained  still 
to  be  achieved,  he  urged  David  to  come  in  person 
with  an  additional  force,  and  get  the  credit  of  the 
capture.  He  did  so,  and  the  city  fell,  amid  fearful 
inflictions  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 


the  name  of  Philadelphia,  under  which  name  it  is  oc- 
casionallv  noticed  by  Josephus.  and  by  him  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  iK-capolis  (Wars.  iii.  .'),  :u ;  but  the  old  name 
still  prevailed,  and  in  Polybius  it  appears  under  the 
designation  of  liub/xitamann  (v.  n),  evidently  a  com- 
pound of  Kabbah  and  Ammon.  The  name  by  which 
the  ruins  are  now  known  is  AMMAN*.  So  early  as  the 
time  of  Abulfeda  (in  the  twelfth  century)  it  existed 
only  in  ruins;  and  as  they  still  exist,  they  are  of  large 
extent,  and  indicate  a  place  that  once  had  been  popu- 
lous and  powerful.  The  site  of  them  is  about  nineteen 
miles  to  the  S.E.  by  E.  of  Es-Salt,  and  twenty-two  miles 
east  from  the  Jordan,  placed  on  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
the  Molet  Amman,  the  chief  source  of  which  rises  at  a 
few  hundred  paces  from  the  south-western  end  of  the 
town,  and  itself  forms  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Zerka.  It  was  the  possession  of  this  perennial  stream 
which  no  doubt  led  to  its  being  called  "the  city  of 
waters,"  and  which  constituted  one  of  its  great  natural 
advantages.  Among  the  ruins,  as  described  by  Btirck- 
hardt  (Syria,  p.  r>7),  also  again  by  Tristram  and  others, 
are  chiefly  noticeable  a  spacious  church,  built  with 
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large  stones,  and  having  a  steeple — a  temple,  with 
part  of  the  side  walls,  and  a  niche  in  the  back  wall 
remaining— a  curved  wall  along  the  water  side,  with 
many  niches,  mid  in  front  of  it  a  row  of  large  columns, 
four  of  which  remain,  though  without  capitals — a  high- 
arched  bridge  over  the  river,  still  perfect,  apparently 
the  only  one  that  had  existed,  although  in  winter  the 
river  is  not  fordable.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a 
fine  theatre,  one  of  the  largest  Burckhardt  ever  saw 
in  Syria,  with  an  arena  of  forty-five  paces  in  diameter; 
it  has  forty  rows  of  seats,  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
a  row  of  boxes  or  small  apartments  capable  of  holding 
about  twelve  spectator*  each,  further  back  another 
row  of  such,  and  at  the  top  of  all  a  third,  excavated  in 
the  rocky  side  of  the  hill.  There  was  a  colonnade 
in  front  of  Corinthian,  columns,  eight  of  which  still 
exist,  besides  other  fragments.  Mr.  Tristram,  look- 
ing from  a  position  that  faced  this  theatre,  speaks 
of  the  effect  of  it  as  grand;  and  in  front  of  it  he  ob- 
served the  Roman  paved  street  was  quite  perfect,  with 
the  wheel-ruts  distinctly  visible  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  64"). 
Various  other  ruins  are  mentioned  of  temples  and 
public  buildings,  which  are  all.  however,  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  in  their  construction  bear  the  marks  of 
different  ages  of  architecture.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent ruins  is  the  castle  of  Ammon,  which  stands  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  of  the  northern  hills,  and  formed  an 
oblong  square,  tilled  with  buildings,  parts  of  which  re- 
main; the  walls  are  very  thick,  strongly  built  without 
cement,  and  the  centre  is  supplied  with  several  deep 
cisterns.  What  Mr.  Tristram  regarded  as  the  most 
interesting  building  was  a  large  square  block  of  masonrv 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  amphitheatre,  but 
which  when  entered  ^as  was  done  with  some  difficulty) 
turned  out  to  be  a  perfect  Greek  church  of  the  late 
Byzantine  type,  and  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  interior 
architecture  is  very  elaborate,  sculptured  with  flower*, 
leaves,  and  fruits  in  endless  variety.  But  as  Mr.  T. 
remarks,  "  with  all  these  vestiges  of  public  magnificence 
and  wealth  in  such  marked  contrast  with  the  relapse 
into  savage  desolation,  the  ruins  uf  we  except  the 
walls  of  the  citadel)  reveal  nothing  of  Kabbah.  It  is 
only  the  Roman  Philadelphia  that  has  left  its  story  in 
its  stones,  and  nowhere  else  have  I  seen  any  sculpture 
more  elaborate  or  delicate.  '  Kabbah  of  the  Ammonites 
shall  be  a  desolate  heap.'  .  .  .  Lonely  desolation  in  a 
rich  country  was  the  striking  characteristic." 

2.  RABBAH.     A  town  of  Judah.  near  Kirjath-jearim, 
but  mentioned  only  in  one  passage,   Jos.  xv.  <;o;  hence, 
probably,  a  place  of  no  importance. 

3.  RABBAH.     A  later  designation  of  Ar,  the  capital 
of  Moab.      It  never  bears  this  name  in  Scripture,  but 
frequently  did  so  in  the  earlier  ages.      This  also  is  the 
modern  name  of  the  ruins.      (Sec  An.} 

RAB'BI  [from  TJ.  inm-h.  r/rmt].  In  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings the  briefer  rab  is  frequently  used,  but  the  common 
form  there,  as  almost  the  only  one  in  Scripture,  is  r<ibl>! 
— the  name  of  respect  applied  to  a  doctor  or  teacher  of 
the  law.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
according  to  -Jewish  tradition  it  came  into  use  at  a 
period  not  much  anterior  to  the  gospel  age.  Simeon,  the 
son  of  Hillel,  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  doctor  with 
the  title  of  rnbban  (Lightfoot,  Works,  iv.  383).  In  that  age, 
however,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gospels,  it  was  both 
much  prized  and  in  quite  general  use,  Mat.  xxiii.  7,  8;  Mar 

ix.  3;  xi.  21;  xiv.  4.J;  Jn.  i.  38,  50;  iii.  '2;  iv.  31;  vi.  2.1;  ix.  2;  xi.  8.      Ill 

all  these  cases,  excepting  the  first,  it  is  applied  by  the  ] 


disciples  to  Christ,  and  may  thus  be  inferred  to  be  the 
common  name  under  which,  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  his  ministry,  they  addressed  him.  To  the 
English  reader  the  name  is  often  disguised  under  the 
term  master,  by  which  it  is  translated.  And,  doubtless, 
in  various  other  passages  where  diSd<7Ka\os  (master,  or, 
as  it  should  rather  be,  tcarhcr),  occurs  in  the  Greek 
text,  the  word  actually  employed  would  be  rabbi,  for 
example,  Mar.  x.  17,  2.1,  :i;>;  Jn.  xi.  28;  xiii.  13,  ic.  That  rabbi 
was  synonymous  with  teacher,  we  are  expressly  told  by 
John  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  recording  its  applica- 
tion to  Jesus,  cli.  i.  38.  And  another  form  of  the  word, 
RABBONI,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  used. 
he  interprets  exactly  in  the  same  manner:  "Rabboni. 
which  is  to  say,  Master,"  eh.  xx.  ]<;.  lie  does  nut  say, 
as  some  would  understand  it,  "My  Master,"  or.  "My 
dear  Master,"  but  simply.  "Master."  namely,  in  the 
sense  of  spiritual  teacher  or  guide.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  rabbi,  the 
Hob.  letter  ijnd  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  paraffogie. 
not  as  the  possessive  pronoun  mi/;  and  that  rabboni 
was  but  a  more  respectful  form  of  rabbi.  According 
to  Lightfoot,  rab  was  the  more  proper  title  of  the 
Babylonian  doctors,  rabbi  of  the  Judican.  and  rabban 
was  ascribed  to  seven  men  only.  But  these  were  the 
later  rabbinical  distinctions,  of  which  no  trace  exists 
in  New  Testament  Scripture.  The  rabbi  or  rabboni  of 
our  Lord's  time  was  the  common  appellation  of  a  reli- 
gious teacher,  and.  as  such,  he  allowed  the  term  to  be 
used  of  himself. 

RABBO'NI.     See  preceding  article. 

RAB'-MAG.  This  compound  term  occurs  in  Je. 
xxxix.  o,  13,  and  is  the  title  appended  to  Nergal-Shar- 
ezer  in  both  places.  The  supposed  meaning  has  been 
u'iven  under  NKKCAL-SHAKKXEK  (which  see).  [.!.  >:.] 

RAB'SARIS  [r/lleffitilllcJt].  Compare  Da.  i.  3,  7.  The 
word  c"C.  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  10,  is  rendered  "'officer"  in 
the  text,  but  "eunuch"  in  the  margin.  1.  Rabsaris  is 
the  name  or  title  of  an  Assyrian  officer,  sent  up  along 
with  Rabshakeh  against  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of 
Hexekiah,  2  Ki.  xviii.  17.  2.  It  also  occurs  probably  as 
the  title  of  Nebushasban,  one  of  the  princes  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, present  at  the  final  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 
Je.  xxxix.  3,13.  (See  XKBfsiiAsBAX. )  Euimchs  were  em- 
ployed not  only  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
palace,  but  also  were  often  ministers  of  state,  and  com- 
manding officers  in  warlike  expeditions.  [j.  E.] 

RABSHAK'EH,  one  of  Sennacherib's  military  offi- 
cers. 2  Ki.  xviii.  17;  is.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  The  word  is  probably 
an  official  epithet,  and  not  a  personal  name.  It  signifies 
chief  cup-bearer ;  and  rab  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  names  of  office,  as  Rab-mag,  Rab-saris,  &c.  (See 
NEBLV.AEADAX.)  Rabshakeh  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  was  sent  along  with  Tartan 
and  Rabsaris,  "his  servants,"  from  Lachish,  to  besiege 
Jerusalem  "with  a  great  host."  Sennacherib  had  in- 
vaded Judaea,  and  He/ekiah,  in  a  moment  of  unbelief 
and  panic,  sent  him  an  apology — "I  have  offended," 
with  an  offer  of  submission  and  tribute — "That  which 
thou  puttest  on  me  I  will  bear."  The  haughty  Assy- 
rian at  once  preyed  without  scruple  on  his  obsequious 
vassal,  and  appointed  unto  Hezekiah  "three  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents  of  gold."  The 
Jewish  sovereign  not  only  emptied  his  treasury  in  order 
to  meet  the  self- suggested  demand,  but.  to  make  up  the 
amount,  sacrilegiously  stripped  the  precious  metals  from 
the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  temple.  (For  the  monu- 
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mental  record  of  this  tribute,  and  the  Assyrian  account 
of  the  cause  of  the  invasion,  see  SENNACHERIB.)  Sen- 
nacherib's cupidity  was  only  whetted  by  the  gift,  and 
playing  still  upon  Hezekiah's  fears,  he  soon  after  de- 
spatched a  formidable  division  of  his  forces  against  ) 
Jerusalem,  and  witli  the  apparent  expectation  of 
speedy  .surrender.  Rabshakeh  was  either  commander- 
in-chief  of  this  expedition,  or  had  some  special  com- 
mission to  treat  with  the  king  and  people  of  the  Jewish 
capital.  And  he  did  his  work  with  a  will.  He  evi- 
dently thought  that  the  momentary  weakness  of  Heze- 
kiah  was  the  ruling  temper  both  of  himself  and  the 
people,  and  he  hoped,  by  an  artful  mixture  of  menace 
and  cajolery,  to  induce  them  to  surrender  Jerusalem. 
His  address,  so  arrogant  and  boastful,  seemed  to  be- 
taking some  effect  on  '•  the  people  on  the  wall."  and  lie 
was  asked  to  speak  in  the  Aramaean  and  nut  in  the 
"Jews'  language."  Comprehending  the  m«tive  of  the 
appeal,  and  as  if  conscious  that  his  big  \\urd>  had  made 
some  impression,  he  broke  out  into  fiercer  scorn  and 
more  insolent  magniloquence.  I'.ut  his  imective.-  and 
promises  produced  no  response.  Hezekiah.  feeling  that 
human  aid  was  of  no  avail,  humbled  him--, -If  before 
Jehovah,  of  whose  protection  he  had  doubted,  and 
with  returning  courage  strengthened  bv  the  brave  and 
assuring  words  of  Isaiah,  he  defied  Habshakeh,  who 
then  returned  to  Sennacherib  at  I /i I  mail,  for  the  siege  of 
Lachish  had  now  been  raised.  It  is  needier  to  inquire 
how  Rabshakeh  could  speak  Hebrew  so  Miu-ntlv;  and 
it  is  baseless  to  regard  him  as  an  apostate  Jew.  He 
had  so  much  knowledge  of  tin-  Jewish  religion  as 
enabled  him  to  blaspheme,  and  assert  a  divine  coin-  ! 
mission;  but  not  so  much  as  to  keep  him  from  regard- 
ing the  abolition  of  idolatrous  rites  ami  altars  under 
Hezekiah  as  a  profane  retrenchment  or  modilication 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He  knew  so  much  of 
theocratic  government  and  phrase,  that  lie  could  >atVly 
venture  to  describe  Hezekiah  as  encouraging  his  people 
by  the  formula,  "Jehovah  will  deliver  you."  Hut  he 
forgot  that,  in  treating  this  faith  with  so  toiil  disdain 
as  utterly  worthless  and  deceptive,  he  was  now  recklessly 
putting  himself  forward  as  that  same  Jehovah's  anta- 
gonist, whose  authority  he  had  already  pleaded  for  the 
invasion,  while  he  u'oes  on  \\ithimpions  effrontery  to 
slight  Him  as  only  on  a  level  with,  if  not  even  inferior 
to,  the  gods  of  other  nations  conquered  by  Assyrian 
prowess .  (See  H  K/  KK  i  A  H  . )  I  -1  ->'••] 

RA'CA.  An  Aramaic:  term  of  reproach,  meaninu 
vain  or  worthless  fellow.  Mat.  v.  22.  It  is  related  to  the 
Hel>.  pn  (re/-),  which  signifies  vain  or  foolish.  Neither 
in  the  word  itself,  nor  in  the  applications  made  of  it 
by  Jewish  writers  (see  Lightfoot's  quotations  at  Mat.  v.  22), 
does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  material  difference 
between  the  sense  attached  to  rum  and  font;  so  that 
to  make  the  interpretation  of  the  verse  in  question 
turn  upon  a  supposed  greater  intensity  in  the  one 
epithet  than  in  the  other,  is  without  any  apparent 
foundation.  It  is  plainly,  however,  not  the  epithets 
themselves,  but  these  as  indicative  of  unbrotherly  con- 
tempt or  hatred,  that  the  Lord  has  in  view,  when 
speaking  as  he  does  in  the  passage  referred  to:  those 
who  by  such  words  gave  evidence  of  cherishing  un- 
brotherly feelings  would  be  liable  to  the  judgments  he 
pronounces. 

RA'CHAL  [more  properly  /.'-</•<//,  :ri,  fnifrii-.]  A 
town  somewhere  in  the  south  of  Judah,  among  the 
places  which  David  was  wont  to  haunt  during  the 


persecutions  of  Saul,  and  to  which  he  sent  a  portion  of 
the  spoil  he  recovered  from  the  Anialekites.  i  sa.  xxx.  *>'.>. 
Xo  mention  is  again  made  of  it.  and  its  exact  position 
is  altogether  uncertain. 

RA'CHEL  [7Hl,  ci/-t,  (ir.  Tax>;\.  and  in  the  earlier 
English  versions  correctly  spelled  A'«/«/,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  Authorized  Version  at  Je.xxxi.  l,~>:  this,  pronounc- 
ing the  h  as  a  strong  aspirate,  and  the  a  as  in  father, 
would  give  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  word.  15  ut  lific//ct 
has  been  so  long  naturalized  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  hold 
its  place].  The  younger  daughter  of  Laban  the  Syrian, 
and  the  one  whom  Jacob  chose  for  his  wife,  GC.  xxix. 
She  had  the  advantage  of  her  sister  in  personal  appear- 
ance, being  "beautiful  and  well-favoured,"  while  Leah 
was  tender-eyed,  that  is.  wanted  the  tire  and  brilliancy 
so  much  appreciated,  especially  in  the  East.  For 
Rachel,  according  to  his  agreement  with  Laban,  Jacob 
served  seven  years:  and  "  they  seemed  to  him  but  a 
few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her."  I'.ut  by  the 
selfish  policy  of  Laban  he  was  doomed  to  a  severe  dis- 
appointment, finding,  as  he  did.  on  awaking  the-  day 
after  the  marriage,  that  Leah  had  been  craftily  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  Rachel.  How  Rachel  felt  on  the 
occasion  we  are  not  told;  Jacob  complained  of  the  fraud 
that  had  been  played  upon  him.  but  could  not  carry 
the  matter  farther,  as  \\ell  from  his  dependent  posi- 
tion, as  from  the  remembrance  of  that  still  more  aggra- 
vated fraud  he  had  practised  on  his  brother.  Labaii 
gave  him  the  promise  of  Rachel  at  the  close  of  a  week, 
on  condition  of  a  second  seven  years'  service.  Though 
the  arrangement  was  overruled  to  the  accomplishment 
of  various  purposes  connected  with  the  future-  of  the 
chosen  family,  it  proved  the  occasion  of  much  unseemly 
contention  and  heart-burnings  in  Jacob's-  household. 
Rachel  had  the  chief  place  in  Jacob's  affections;  but 
(iod  withheld  from  her  offspring — mainly,  it  would 
seem,  in  chastisement  for  the  unworthy  treatment 
given  to  Leah,  ch.  xxix.  :;i;  and  this  made  her  envious  of 
her  Mster.  fretful,  and  so  unreasonable  in  her  desire  for 
children  as  to  provoke  the  rebuke  of  her  husband,  and 
lead  her  into  foolish  courses,  cli.  xxx.  1-15.  The  spirit 
evinced  by  Rachel  in  this  respect,  and  her  conduct  at 
a  later  period  in  carrying  (.ft'  surreptitiously  her  father's 
images  tifii/i/ii/ii,  cli.  xxxi.  34),  does  not  i;ive  us  a  very 
high  idea  of  her  character  for  moral  worth  and  piety. 
1 5ut  judging  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  we  are 
scarcely  in  a  position,  perhaps,  to  give  due  weight  to 
her  peculiar  temptations;  and  it  speaks  well  at  least 
for  the  spirit  of  her  later  years,  that  Joseph,  the  only 
son  over  whom  sin-  could  exercise  a  mother's  influence, 
became  even  in  early  life  the  flower  and  hope  of  the 
whole  family.  Jt  was  some  time  how  lung  we  know 
not— after  the  return  of  Jacob  to  Canaan,  but  cer- 
tainly before  the  time  when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt, 
and  when  the  family  were  journeying  southwards  from 
Hethel,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephratah  or  Bethlehem, 
that  Rachel  died.  At  the  birth  of  Joseph  she  had 
given  expression  to  her  desire  and  hope  for  another 
son,  and  even  embodied  her  ardent  longing  in  the  name 
she  adopted  for  her  first-born,  cli.  xxx.  21.  Her  desire, 
indeed,  was  granted,  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  her  life; 
for,  in  consequence  of  her  hard  labour,  and  notwith- 
standing the  midwife's  announcement  that  (!<>d  had 
given  her  another  son,  she  expired,  calling  the  child 
she  left  behind  her  Benoni,  the  son  of  my  sorrow,  ch. 

XXXV.  1!). 

That  Jacob  cherished  during   the  remainder  of  his 
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lift;  a  tender  recollection  of  Rachel,  there  can  be  no 
il< ml >t;  indeed,  there  is  a  touching  reference  to  it  in  the 
remarkable  speech  of  Judali  in  the  presence  of  Joseph, 
eh.xliv.  U7;  and  at  his  first  interview  with  Joseph  Jacob 
himself  also  made  a  feeling  allusion  to  her,  cli.  xlviii.  ~. 
But  at  her  death  we  simply  read  that  "she  was  buried 
in  the  way  to  Kphrath,  which  is  Bethlehem;  and  Jacob 
sjt  a  pillar  upon  her  grave;  that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's 
grave  unto  this  day."  The  precise  period  indicated 
here  by  the  expression  "to  this  day,"  we  have  no 
means  of  definitely  ascertaining;  but  it  is  clear  from 
1  Sa.  x.  2,  where  Samuel  says  to  Saul,  "Thou  shalt  iintl 
two  men  by  Rachel's  sepulchre,"  that  her  burying- 
place,  or  what  was  understood  to  be  such,  was  then  a 
marked  and  familiarly  known  place.  The  next  notice 
we  have  of  it  is  at  the  distance  of  more  than  fourteen 
centuries,  by  the  Bordeaux  pilgrims  in  A.D.  333,  and 
by  Jerome  near  a  century  later  (Ep.  ad  Eustoch.  Epitaph. 
I':uil;c).  Botli  contain  merely  passing  allusions;  the 
one  only  noticing  the  monument  or  pillar  placed  by 
Jacob  at  it,  and  the  other  indicating  its  position  as  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bethlehem.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
what  is  now  called  Jhd-hcl's  Tom/)  occupies  the  spot 
that  lias  been  all  along  associated  with  her  interment; 
but  it  is  a  comparatively  modern  erection,  '•  an  ordinary 
Muslim  wely,"  as  Robinson  describes  it,  ''or  tomb  of  a 
holy  person — a  small  square  building  of  stone,  with  a 
dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in  the  ordinary  Moham- 
medan form.  It  is  now  neglected  and  falling  to  decay; 
though  pilgrimages  are  still  made  to  it  by  the  Jews. 
The  naked  walls  are  covered  with  names  in  several 
languages,  many  of  them  in  Hebrew"  (Ucs.  i.  p.  322). 
The  Arab  name  for  it  is  Kubbct  llaliii  (grave  of  Rahel;, 
and  it  stands  about  half-an-hour's  journey  from  Bethle- 
hem, on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 

RAG'UEL  [j>nr),  i.e.  friend  of  God]  was  the  father 
of  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses.  This  father-in-law  of 
Moses  was  the  head  of  a  Midianitish  tribe  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Sinai,  at  one  time  settled  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akkabah.  As  the  Israelites,  however, 
never  fell  in  with  this  tribe,  and  as  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses  came  from  a  distance  to  visit  him,  see  Ex.  xviii.  and 
Nu.  x.  so,  they  must  have  left  their  original  abode  after 
the  call  of  Moses,  and  sought  pasturage  elsewhere. 
Such  migrations  belong  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Arab 
tribes. 

Many  difficulties  have  been  raised,  and  exaggerated, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  same  person  seems  desig- 
nated by  four  different  names.  In  Ex.  ii.  IS  he  is 
called  lleitcl,  in  Nu.  x.  29  Itar/uel.  This,  however,  is 
attributable  only  to  the  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  as  the  original  in  both  passages  spells  the 
name  in  the  same  way,  the  supposed  difficulty  falls  at 
once  to  the  ground. 

That  this  same  father-in-law  of  Moses,  Reuel  or 
Raguel,  should  be  called  Jtthro,  iVP,  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  Vater  and  Lengerke:  they  supp<  >se 
the  name  Rayitel,  i.e.  friend  of  God,  to  have  been  the 
official  name  of  "  the  priest  of  Midian,"  and  Jethro  to 
have  been  his  proper  name.  But  whilst  there  is  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  two  names  was  significative  of  the 
official  dignity  of  the  chieftain,  it  is  most  improbable 
that  the  official  title  should  have  been  placed  before  the 
proper  name.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  official  desig- 
nation, common  to  each  successive  head,  should  have 
been  introduced  into  the  genealogy,  Xu.  x. 
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The  father  of  Zipporah  having  once  been  introduced 
by  his  proper  name,  and  his  dignity  as  chief  and  priest 
of  the  tribe  accorded  him,  it"  was  but  natural  that  his 
proper  style  and  title  should  become  his  usual  appella- 
tive. A  governor  or  viceroy  making  his  first  appear- 
ance is  introduced  in  his  proper  name,  but  ere  long  he 
becomes  known  as  "his  excellency."  Jethro,  indeed, 
signifies  "his  excellency."  This  assumption,  that 
Jethro  was  the  official  title  of  Raguel  amounts  to  moral 
certainty  by  the  significant  fact  that  the  name  appears 
only  twice,  and  once  it  is  written  Jethro,  rrv,  Jdi 
excellence,  whilst  the  second  time  it  is  given  as  JUhcr, 
TJT,  excellence.  To  use  a  common  illustration,  Jethro, 
as  the  official  name  of  the  priests  of  Midian,  would 
answer  to  Pharaoh  in  Egypt  (sec  PHARAOH);  and  still 
more  pertinently  to  the  Arabic  Imam.  +.[+j,  i.e.  prcc- 
positna  SJKC.  sacrorum  an(i.-<(<.-<.  ' 

But  a  far  greater  difficulty  than  any  yet  named  has 
arisen  from  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Judges,  ch.  iv.  11,  where 
llobub  is  called  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  Yet  sup- 
posing that  no  fault  of  the  copyist  was  there  committed 
through  a  misapprehension  of  Nu.  x.  29.  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Hebrew  word  ph  (cAcrt/i en),  ren- 
dered father-in-law,  is  only  ascribed  to  three  persons 
in  the  Old  Testament,  i.e.  to  Jethro,  Xu.  x.  2u,  to  Hobab, 
Ju.  iv.  in,  and  to  an  unknown  person,  Ju.  xix.  -I,  o,  9.  In 
the  case  of  Jethro  it  is  given  as  father-in-law,  in  the 
case  of  Hobab  our  version  gives  it  in  the  same  wav, 
but  others  more  correctly  render  it  brother-in-law, 
and  it  is  clear  that  both  senses  are  perfectly  correct, 
I'/in//,,,,,  like  the  Greek  yaftppos,  signifying  the  one  and 
the  other,  as  the  connection  may  require. 

That  there  is  such  a  double  meaning  attached  to 
c/iothcn  may  be  gathered  from  Ju.  xix.  4,  6,  9,  where, 
owing  to  the  natural  ambiguity  of  the  term,  the  words 
"the  father  of  the  damsel"  are  added,  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  which  of  the  two  senses  is  intended  (see  Castelius, 
Ileptaglott,  col.  1150).  There  is,  therefore,  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  Ju.  iv.  11  applying  the  name  chothen  to 
Hobab,  only  our  version  is  at  fault  in  translating 
father-in-law,  instead  of  giving  as  an  alternative  brother- 
in-law,  of  Moses. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  Hobab  is  called, 
as  some  take  it,  "  father-in-law"  of  Moses,  it  was  early 
taken  for  granted  that  the  term  l£,  Ex.  ii.  is,  was  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  grandfather,  and  that  of  rs.  as 
granddaughter.  This  wTas  the  view  of  the  Targumim, 
Jo.  Aben  Ezra,  and  others.  Such  a  view  is  grammati- 
cally quite  admissible,  but  after  what  has  been  stated, 
is  exegetically  impossible.  The  attempt  to  look  upon 
Raguel  as  the  grandfather  of  Zipporah  was  only  made 
after  the  passages  Nu.  x.  29  and  Ju.  iv.  11  had  been 
wrongly  understood,  and  but  for  this  mistake  would 
never  have  been  heard  of. 

Most  frivolous  is  the  assertion  that  the  pas^a^e 
Nu.  x.  29  favours  the  notion  of  Hobab  and  not  Raguel 
being  father-in-law  to  Moses.  It  is  true  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  ancient  versions  join  chothen  to  Hobab  the 
son  of  Raguel  the  Midianite.  Were  it  applicable  in 
this  way  it  would  have  to  be  rendered  brother-in-law 
or  relation,  as  in  Ju.  iv.  11;  but  the  simple  meaning 
of  Nu.  x.  29  is  that  Moses  made  a  request  to  Hobab, 
the  son  of  Raguel,  which  Rayuel  was  ]nn,  father-in -law, 
to  Moses.  Hobab  is  first  mentioned  during  the  sojourn, 
not  of  Moses  to  Midian,  but  of  the  Israelites.  It  would 
seem  that  when  the  occurrence  of  Nu.  x.  29  took  place, 
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Raguel  was  dead,  and  his  son  Hobab  had  become  the 
leader  of  his  tribe,  and  on  this  account  lie  is  also 
genealogically  inserted  as  the  son  of  Raguel.  The 
father-in-law  of  Moses  temporarily  visits  Moses.  Kx. 
xviii.  27,  whilst  his  brother-in-law  Hobab  seems  to  remain 
permanently  with  him,  see  J  u.  iv.  11,  where  what  is  only 
implied  as  a  probability  in  Xu.  x.  •J'.i-ut*  is  clearly 
recorded. 

The  office  of  Raguel,  or  Jethro,  "  his  excellency."  is 
stated  to  have  been  that  of  "  jtricst  of  Midiaii,"  &nd 
liis  name,  "friend  of  El,"  makes  it  certain  that  lie  was 
a  worshipper  of  the  one  and  only  true  (iod.  the  Elohim 
of  the  Jews.  We  discover  a  disfigured  patriarchal 
faith  in  the  pagan  creed  of  the  ancient  Arabs.  The 
celebrated  symbol  of  Islam,  ''There  is  no  Cod  but 
one,"  was  known  to  the  Arabs  before  .Mohammed. 
It  is  probable  that  Raguel,  as  priest  of  his  tribe, 
united  civil  power  with  his  spiritual  functions,  after 
the  example  and  type  of  the  sheikh  to  the  present  hour. 
Yet  the  civil  dignity  mu-t  ii"t  be  taken  as  having  been 
pre-eminent.  Such  a  chieftain  may  be  seen  to  milk 
his  goats  twice  a  day  to  this  hour.  Indeed,  the  shep- 
herds would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  treat  the 
daughters  of  Raguel  as  described,  Kx.  ii.  17,  had  he  been 
the  absolute  lord  of  the  entire  tribe.  The  parallel 
which  has  been  found  by  some  in  the  n>yal  pri--~t 
Melehizedek  is  therefore  -earcely  justified. 

Yet  although  no  independent  n>\  al  priest.  Rauuel. 
the  father-in-law  of  .Mose.-,  lias  left  a  deep  impression 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs.  lie  is  .-till  regarded  as 
a  prophet  of  that  nation,  and  is  a  conspicuous  charai1 
ter  under  the  name  of  >'<W<///,  which  would  make  an 
additional  name  to  that  of  Heuel,  Raguel,  Jethro. 
J  ether,  and,  as  some  will  have  it.  of  Hobab.  The  Koran 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  person.  The 
Wadij  Shoaib  still  records  his  name  in  the  vicinity  "f 
Mount  Sinai,  in  which  the  people  pretend  to  show  tin 
well  whence  Moses  watered  Jethro's  Hock.  [.1.  M  A.] 

RA'HAB  [irn,  'l'aa.3  in  Sept.  at  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  I. 
fcroi'it//  or  (ti')'o;/UiiC(-.\  This  jioctieal  word  appears 
onlv  in  the  books  of  Job,  .Psalm-,  and  Isaiah.  In  Job. 
ch.  ix.  13;  x\\i.  12,  it  is  translated  "  pride,  arrogance,  inso- 
lence," in  our  Authorized  \ersion  and  maiiv  other-: 
while  in  the  latter  passage,  at  least,  it  is  rendered  by 
other  good  authorities  ''a  sea  monster."  following  the 
Septuagint.  But  there  are  not  wanting  others  -till, 
who,  in  this  passage,  or  in  both,  understand  that 
Egypt  is  meant,  either  directly,  or  by  an  allusion  with 
little  concealment  in  it :  and  this  is  unquestionably  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Is.  li.  !>,  and  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4, 
Ixxxix.  10  (11,  Heb.)  Some  scholars  have  traced  this 
meaning  of  it  back  to  an  Egyptian  word,  transferred  to 
the  Hebrew  language,  perhaps  with  some  little  altera- 
tion, to  which  there  can  be  parallels  given  in  cases 
like  Pharaoh;  but  this  opinion  is  now  generally  rejected, 
as  no  satisfactory  Egyptian  derivation  has  been  given, 
and  none  can  be  more  suitable  than  that  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  considering  the  overbearing  demeanour  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  to  all  surrounding  nations,  of  which 
the  Israelites  had  abundant  experience.  In  a  passage 
which  has  considerable  inherent  obscurity.  Is  xxx.  7,  the 
prophet  is  rebuking  his  countrymen  for  turning  away 
from  reposing  on  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  and  seeking 
strength  in  Egypt.  And  according  to  the  most  pre- 
cise translation  and  probable  explanation,  he  seems  to 
say,  "  For  the  Egyptians  shall  help  in  vain,  and  to  no 
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is  Shebeth;"  arroi/ant  furocitii  is  the  meaning  of  that 
epithet  by  which  men  have  been  accustomed  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  and  now  it  shall  be  called  by  a  new  name, 
meaning  a  xitt!n</  still,  a  dti-notJiiinj.  With  this  new 
character  of  Egypt  compare  the  representation  given 
by  Rabshakeh  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  needed 
the  help  of  the  ally  whom  they  had  selected,  Is  xxxvi.  c. 
With  its  old  character  for  arrogant  ferocity,  like  the 
sea-monsters,  crocodiles,  or  similar  creatures,  which 
this  word  is  said  to  have  signified,  see  the  many  pas- 
sages which  compare  Egypt,  and  particularly  its 
monarch,  to  a  dragon,  a  leviathan,  <xe..  r*.  ixxiv.  13.M-. 

Ixviii.  JO  (31,  Heb.);   Eze.  xxix.  3;  xxxii.  '_'. 

Iii  the  book  of  Job,  however,  there  is  a  marked 
absence  of  historical  references.  ( hi  this  account 
Delitzsch.  in  his  commentary,  prefers  the  mythological 
meaning,  as  Hirzel  had  done  before  him.  who  followed 
Ewald  in  thinking  that  there  was  a  reference  to  the 
whale  or  sea-monster  in  the  heavens,  as  if  that  constel- 
lation represented  the  enemies  of  (iod  who  had  risen 
proudly  against  him.  and  been  fastened  down  helplessly 
by  his  .avenging  hand:  the  like  was  said  of  NiMi{'.>u 
(see  this  article!.  It  might  be  better,  if  this  view  were 
preferred,  to  think  with  Prof.  Davidson  of  the  impious 
antediluvians,  whose  conduct  may  ha\e  been  the  origin 
of  classical  legends  about  the  Titans,  and  others,  not 
unlike  tin  m,  anioiiu-  the  nations  of  Asia,  [c.  c.  M.  n.] 

RA'HAB  [:rn.  wide,  in  Mat.  i.  ."•  \\ritu  n  Rachab 
t'l'axa^i.  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  ihe  second 
Hebrew  consonant,  and  similarly  in  Josephus,  though 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Septuagint, 
it  is  Tad.3.}  A  harlot  in  Jericho,  to  whose  house 
Joshua's  spies  betook  themselves,  by  whom  they  were 
kindly  received,  and  to  whom  they  in  return  promised 
protection  for  herself  and  all  her  household,  which  ac- 
cordingly was  secured  for  her  on  occasion  of  the  city 
being  devoted  and  utterly  destroyed.  Jos.  ii.;  vi.  17,  22-25. 
It  is  there  written  "and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto 
this  day."  From  Mat.  i.  f>  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
that  she  married  Salmon,  the  prince  of  Judah:  and  by 
him  she  became  an  ancestor  of  David,  and  so  of  Christ. 
The  Jeuish  traditions  about  her  are  numerous,  but  of 
these  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  particularly.  They 
mav  be  Seen  in  Liu'htfoot  iHur.  IK-t.r.  .-t  Talm.  in  M;it.  i.  r,}. 

There  is.  howeu-r,  an  opinion  held  by  many  of  them, 
expressed  also  by  Josephus,  and  adopted  by  some 
Christians,  that  she  was  not  a  (person  of  the  character 
commonly  supposed,  but  a  hostess  of  an  inn.  Accord- 
ing to  Fiirst  there  is  no  sure  evidence  for  this  meaning 
of  the  word;  in  general  modern  scholars  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saving  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
it.  It  seems  to  be  also  against  all  that  we  know  of  the 
manners  of  the  country  in  remote  ages  to  imagine  an 
innkeeper  in  the  sense  in  which  she  is  represented  to 
have  been  one;  and  the  inns,  such  as  they  are,  were 
never  kept  by  women.  It  is  not  difficult,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  see  how  natural  the  whole  history  is  according 
to  the  common  opinion  :  and  the  only  reason  for  stum- 
bling at  it  seems  to  have  been  a  wish  to  take  as 
favourable  a  view  as  possible  of  her  character.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  we  have  no  reason  to  concern 
ourselves  very  particularly  about  her  previous  character. 
She  told  the  spies  the  impressions  of  terror  which  had 
been  made  upon  her  countrymen,  conformably  to  what 
is  written  in  Ex.  xv.  14-16";  but  she  herself  went 
further,  recognized  the  hand  of  the  living  (iod  in  these 
transactions,  and  cast  in  her  lot  with  his  people,  trust  - 
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ing  her  life  and  fortune  implicitly  into  their  hands,  and 
braving  any  risks  at  the  hand  of  her  own  people.  In 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  this  is  noticed  as  the  acting 
of  faith,  which  saved  her.  ch.  xi.  31:  and  such  faith  was 
in  no  wav  inconsistent  with  a  previous  abandoned 
character,  conip  Mat.  xxi.  :il,  :;2,  nor  does  it  even  exclude 
such  remaining  ignorance  or  moral  weakness  as  led  her 
to  be  u'uilty  of  deceit  and  falsehood  in  her  scheme  for 
saving  the  spies.  On  the  other  hand,  though  <M>d 
justifies  the  ungodly  t'n  elv  by  f;dth.  it  is  in  order  to 
purify  them  to  be  a  people  /ealous  of  good  works;  and 
in  .lames,  cli.  ii.  23,  the  same  .v;  of  saving  the  spies  is 
adduced  as  evidence  of  the  new  life  of  obedience  which 
was  justifying  her  hefon  men  as  one  of  the  people  of 
(rod.  No  doubt  she  was  placed  in  favourable  cireum 
stances  for  making  progress  in  this  life,  while  she  lived 
among  the  devoted  Israelites  under  Joshua's  command: 
and  the  evidence  of  this  is  the  hiu'h  position  to  \\hieh 
she  was  advanced  in  tht.-  great,  tribe  of  .1  udah.  The 
turning-point  in  her  character,  as  of  believers  ucneralh  . 
was  her  (.Mining  to  trust  under  the  winus  of  tin-  (iod  of 
Israel,  as  is  said  of  Ruth,  who  has  a  place  like  her  in 
the  genealogy  of  our  Lord.  Indeed  from  the  days  of 
Jerome  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  four  women  men 
tioned  in  that  genealogy  ai-e  heathens  or  persons  of  had 
character,  or  both  in  one  although  it  is  only  justice  to 
her  when  we  take  into  account,  not  merely  the  dark- 
ness of  heathenism  generally,  but  the  special  darkness 
which  brooded  over  the  abandoned  I'anaanites,  making 
her  mode  of  life  in  no  way  remarkable,  nor  perhaps 
dishonourable,  among  her  people.  |i;.  r.  M.  i>.| 

RA'HEL.     ,SVp  RACHEL. 

RAIN.  The  most  cursory  reader  of  x-ripture  must 
sec:  that  the  climate  of  Palestine  is  subject  to  -iva.t 
varieties  in  respect  to  the  fall  of  rain,  and  that  the 
fears  of  the  inhabitants  have  always  turned  much  more 
upon  the  clanger  of  a  deficiency  than  of  an  excess  in 
this  gift  of  nature.  The  scarcity  and  famine  with 
which,  from  the-  earliest  times,  the  country  has  been 
occasionally  visited,  have  chiefly  arisen  from  the  total 
cessation,  or  defective  supply,  of  rain  at  the  proper  time. 
Hence  among  the  special  blessings  promised  in  this 
respect  to  the  covenant- people  was  the  bestowal  of  rain 
in  clue  season — if  they  remained  steadfast  to  their  en- 
gagements— so  that  the  land  should  yield  its  increase. 
Le.  xxvi.  4;  De.  xi.  11;  while,  in  the  case  of  their  disobedi- 
ence and  idolatry,  a  threatening  was  held  over  them 
that  the  heaven  would  be  shut  up  so  as  to  withhold 
rain,  and  that,  instead  of  its  softening  and  refreshing 
influences,  the  rain  of  their  land  should  be  made,  as  it 
were,  powder  and  dust.  DC.  xi.  17;  xxviii.  21.  In  the  his- 
torical and  other  books,  notices  occur  of  both  the  pro- 
mise and  the  threatening  taking  effect,  PS.  ixv.  io;  ixxxiv.  <;-,  i 

1  Ki.  xvii.  1,  7;  xviii.  41-4.i;  Is.  iv.  fi;  Jc.  xiv.  4;  Am.  iv.  7:  Mill    iii.  In. 

This  felt  dependence  upon  the  proper  supply  of  rain,  j 
coupled  with  the  great  uncertainty,  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  of  the  supply  beinu'  given,  to  this  day.  we 
are  told,  disposes  the  people  of  every  class  and  char- 
acter to  connect  very  specially  with  the  hand  of  (iod 
the  occurrence  of  abundant  rains  and  fruitful  seasons. 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  mentions  this,  adds.  "Very  often 
there  is  a  universal  cry  from  man,  beast,  and  bird,  and 
burning  sky,  and  drooping  fields,  ere  the  Lord  hears 
the  heavens,  and  they  hear  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
hears  the  corn,  and  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  Ho.  ii.  21,  22. 
I  have  seen  several  instances  in  which  Moslems,  Chris- 
tians, and  Jews  have  united  in  fasts,  processions,  and 


prayers  in  the  open  air,  for  the  showers  that  water  the 
earth.  On  one  occasion  the  pacha,  attended  by  all  the 
principal  men  of  I'eirfit,  went  forth  in  procession,  and. 
among  other  acts,  the  en-eat  man  held  the  plough  with 
his  own  hands,  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  frnits,,f  the  field,  and  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  upon  the  labour  and  the  ox"  i  l.;m<l  and  Book. 
,.-!,.  vin.i 

In  some  passages  of  Scripture  mention  is  made,  not 
merely  of  rain  in  general,  but  of  "early  and  latter 
rains,"  p,-.  Xvi.  i:,:  Je.  v.  24;  II,,.  vi.  a;  Jo,-!  ii.  2.",,  as  if  there 
were  two  periods  in  the  year  more  especially  when  the 
husbandmen  looked  for  and  needed  the.  refreshing 
showers.  The-  early  and  late  in  this  connection  bore 
respect  to  the  crops  the  one  shortly  after  seed-time. 
or  when  tin  crops  were  still  tender,  and  the  other  to 
the:  period  \\heii  they  were  approaching  to  maturity. 
The  early  rains,  therefore,  were  tho~e  which  fell  in  the 
winter  months,  beginning  usually  in  November,  but 
coming  in  greatest  quantities  in  December  and  -January; 
a.nd  the  latter  rains,  lighter  and  less  protracted  than 
the  others,  were  those  which  feil  in  .March.  April,  or 
May.  Joel,  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  connects 
the  latter  rain  with  the  first  month,  that  namely  on 
which  the  passover  was  kept,  and  which  comprises 
parts  of  our  .March  and  April.  In  the  present  day. 
however,  tin-re  are  not,  and  wo  may  infer  have  never 
been,  in  1'alestiue  what  are  known  in  tropical  coun- 
tries as  the  rainy  seasons,  during  which  rain  con- 
tinues to  fall  almost  without  intermission  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  succession.  In  regard  to  the  earlier 
rains.  Dr.  Thomson  says.  "1  have  seen  them  begin 
eirlv  in  November,  and  end  in  February;  but  they 
are  sometimes  delayed  until  January,  and  prolonged 
into  May."  In  November  Dr.  Russell  found,  by  a 
carefully  kept  register,  that  at  Aleppo  the  number 
of  rainy  days  raivly  exceed,  d  seven,  that  in  December 
the  average  number  was  from  eight  to  ten.  though  it 
has  risen  as  high  as  sixteen;  and  Dr.  Kitto  seems  to 
think  this  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  fair  estimate  for 
the  country  uenerally  (Phys.  Hist,  of  Palestine,  ch.  vii.)  In 
-March  there  are  often  considerable  falls  of  rain,  and  a 
defective  supply  at  that  period  is  most  injurious,  both 
to  pastures  and  crops.  Thus  under  March  11  Buck- 
ingham writes  of  the  Haonran,  where  he  then  was, 
"'  We  learned  that  the  late-  drought  had  nearly  produced 
a  famine  in  particular  parts  of  the  country/'  while  "in 
the  mountains  near  the  Jordan  rain  and  snow  had 
occasionally  fallen.''  and  many  families  were  migrating 
thither.  Dr.  Robinson,  writing  from  Beirut  about  the 
middle  of  March,  on  his  second  visit  to  that  quarter, 
says  that  "for  five  days  there  was  rain:  on  some  days 
heavy  and  with  little  interruption,  and  accompanied 
by  high  wind:  on  other  days  alternating  with  pleasant 
intervals  of  sunshine  and  clear  sky.  Snow  fell  exten- 
sively on  the  mountains,  and  also  in  the  region  of 
Hasbeiya."  The  weather  got  more  settled  for  a  few 
davs.  and  again  became  "  variable  with  heavy  rain  for 
nearly  three  weeks  longer,  until  the  close  of  the  first 
week  in  April.  These  (he  adds)  were  the  latter  rains 
of  Scripture,  which  thus  continued  this  season  for  nearly 
a  month  later  than  usual"  (Later  Res.  p.  o\  But  the 
fruit  of  such  late  and  copious  rains  he  afterwards  saw 
in  "the  very  abundant  crops  of  winter  grain.''  The 
period  of  the  year  during  which  there  is  commonly 
little  rain  is  from  May  till  October.  It  is  then  that 
the  ground  becomes  parched,  the  pastures  bare,  and 
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the  brooks,  which  sometimes  in  winter  and  spring  are 
swollen  torrents,  present  only  a  dry  bed.  This  inequal- 
ity in  the  supply  of  moisture,  doubtless  forms  a  certain 
abatement  on  the  general  productiveness  of  the  land, 
yet  by  no  means  to  the  extent  that  might  be  supposed 
from  existing  appearances.  But  see  under  PALESTINE, 
p.  480-4S3. 

RAINBOW.  It  is  not  the  natural,  but  the  emble- 
matical aspect  of  this  beautiful  phenomenon  in  the  lower 
heavens,  which  calls  for  explanation  in  a  work  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture;  but  here,  as  in  other 
things,  the  emblematical  is  based  on  the  natural. 
When,  after  the  deluge,  the  Lord  made  a  covenant 
with  Noah,  that  he  would  no  more  bring  a  flood  over 
the  earth  to  destroy  it.  and  to  cut  otf  all  flesh,  he  said. 
"Arid  1  do  set  en-  gi\v  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it 
shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth;  and  it  shall  come  to  pas-  when  I  bring  a  cloud 
over  the  earth,  that  the  bow  .-hall  be  set-ii  in  the  cloud. 
and  I  will  remember  my  covenant  \\hieh  is  between  me 
and  you,"  <Sce.  Ge.  ix.  I:MO  The  natural  fitness  ot  the 
rainbow  to  serve  such  a  benignant  purpose  is  obvious 
almost  at  a  glance.  It.-  radiant  and  attractive  form, 
bursting  as  if  by  magic  from  the  dark  cloud,  and  -pan 
nhiLf  the  distance  between  leaven  and  earth,  inline 
tivelv  suggests  the  thought  of  a  messenger  of  peace, 
and  is  -M/."d  (.11  with  deliuht  a-  \\ell  by  the  man  of  L;ra\ 
hairs  as  by  the  plaMul  youth.  And  an  in.-i^ht  into 
the  manner  of  its  formation  tin-  Lnoul.-d^e  that 
produced  by  the'  -un'-  ray-  shin'm-  from  a  clear  sky. 
and  refracting,  a-  well  a-  reflecting,  th-  in-  i ve-  on  tin 
background  of  a  cloud  that  ha-  already  -pent  it-  force. 
tends  to  confirm  and  deepen  the  impiv-.-ioii.  It.  i- 
nature's  symbol  of  returning  light  and  gladness  alter 
a  season  of  uloom  or  trouble.  The  onlv  dittieulis  i.-  to 
understand  how  the  rainbow  could  become  tins  only 
after  the  delude,  if  it  existed  before:  or,  it  it  tlc-n  onlv 
appeared  for  the  tirst  time,  hou  there  could  have  been 
rain  upon  the  earth  without  at  li-a-t  it-  oee.i-ioual  ap 
pearanee.  Nome  maintain  that  what  was  dime  h\ 
in  his  covt-nant  transaction  \\ith  Noah,  wa-  men-lv  to 
impart  a  new  meaning,  or  eoii.-eerate  to  a  new  and 
higher  use  what  alreadv.  and  from  the  first,  existed  as 
a  phenomenon  in  nature.  Tin-  Lord,  no  doubt,  miidit 
have  done  so;  he  virtually  doe-  it  \\heii  he  take-  UP- 
things  of  nature  and  tran-tVrs  them  to  the  strictlv 
spiritual  sphere  a-  symbols  of  grace.  But  In-re  it  is 
still  nature  we  ha\e  to  do  with  in  iv.-pert  to  its  future 
permanence  ami  -tabilitx  ;  and  ono  does  not  see  what, 
on  that  supposition,  was  gained  by  the  addition  of  the 
sign;  for  not  this,  but  the  word  itself  of  the  covenant, 
must  have  been  that  which  inspired  confidence  and 
hope.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  natural  supposition 
is,  that  the  rainbow  was  subsequent  to  the  delude,  at 
least  in  that  portion  of  the  world  which  was  occupied 
by  the  antediluvians:  and  that  by  means  of  dew.  per- 
haps, as  usually  in  I'^ypt  still,  or  by  some  other  mode 
no  longer  suited  to  the  changed  constitution  of  the 
earth,  the  requisite  moisture  was  then  distributed  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  view,  which  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  earlier  times,  is  still  held  by  many  learned 
commentators,  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  this 
country;  and  it  has  this  also  in  its  support,  that  it  is  of 
dew  or  mist,  rather  than  of  rain,  moistening  the  earth, 
that  Scripture  speaks  in  its  earliest  records.  Ge.  ii  6;  while 
at  the  deluge  itself,  the  torrents  that  fell  seem  to  have 
been  more  like  waterspouts  than  ordinary  rain. 
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In  the  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture  the  rainbow  is 
occasionally  introduced  as  an  emblem  of  spiritual  things, 
and  always  in  the  sense  suggested  by  the  transaction 
with  Xoah;  it  is  the  token  of  grace  returning  after  floods 
of  judgment.  Thus  in  Eze.  i.  2S,  the  manifestation  of 
the  Lord  in  ulory  coming,  in  a  time  of  great  backsliding 
and  degeneracy,  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  his  covenant, 
with  much  in  it  to  terrify  and  alarm,  had  this  also 
to  inspire  confidence — there  was  "the  appearance  of 
brightness  round  about,  as  the  appearance  of  the  bow 
that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain."  Jt  proclaimed 
that  the  judgments,  however  severe,  were  not  to  be 
exterminating:  they  would  issue  in  a  state  of  quiet  rest. 
And  the  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  seen  by  St. 
John.  Re  iv.  3,  bore  the  same  gracious  import;  it  tem- 
pered, as  it  were,  the  severity  of  the  thunders  and 
lightnings  which  proceeded  from  the  throne,  and  fore- 
told a  ivicn  of  peace  when  the  storm  -hould  be  past. 

RAISINS.     >'.-   VINE. 

RAM  fprobably  the  same  as  en.  Hi'on,  ltu<jli>}. 
1.  A  .-on  of  He/.ron.  tip-  grandson  of  Judah  by  I'harez. 
i:\;  iv  i-;  and.  as  appears  from  the  uvnealo-y  in  1  Ch. 
ii.  I1,  the  second  son.  Ill  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate  he  is 
called  Aram:  and  this  al-o  is  tin:  form  his  name  bears 
in  our  Lord's  genealogies,  Me  i. ::,  i;  l.u  : 

2.  RAM.      A   nepheu  of  the  preceding,  the  first-born 
of  Jerahmeel,  the  elder  brother  < if  the  former  Ram.     We 
kiio\\   -implv  hi-   place  in  the   --,  ne,-do--v  of  Judah.  and 
that   he   !,ad   thn>    -inns.    Maa/..  Jamin.   and,   Kker.    M 

3.  RAM.     An  A  raiii  an  patertamilia-.  of  \\  hose  family, 
or  kindred.    Klihu  is  said   to  have  been.  Jnb  xxxii.  2. 

RAM.  a-  a  \\arlike  instrument  in  sieges.     >'«    l"o];l. 

RAM.  an  animal.      >'M   SHI.I  r. 

RAMAH  \rv\  or  rrp-vi.  ,,„',„<„,;  or  l,i,/li  place. 
In  I-'./.ek.  xvi.  '_!  I  '•'<'.'  it  i.-  .-o  translated  four  times  in 
our  Aulhori/ed  \.i.-ion.  When  u.-ed  as  the  name  of 
a  place,  like  (iibeah.  (ieha.  or  (iibeon.  it  ahvays  indi- 
cated the  form  of  the  country,  or  nature  of  the  position 
a-  a  lii^li  and  prominent  place].  There  were  several 
places  in  the  land  of  1-rael  which  \\ere  called  by  thi- 
name  one  almost  in  everv  tribe,  and  in  some  more. 

1.  RAMAH  <>\~  Bi  N.IAMIV  (h,e  of  the  cities  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  division  of  the  Land  of 
I'roinise.  .lus.  xviii  L'.J  It  i-  mentioned  \\ith  Gibeonand 
Bei-rotli.  a-  if  it  wore  not  far  from  those  cities,  and  in 
the  same  croup  with  Jeru-alem.  The  next  reference 
to  it  is  in  .In.  iv.  ."i,  where  I>cbor;,h  is  said  to  liave 
dwelt  between  Ramali  and  Bethel.  In  the  account 
civen  of  the  Levite's  return  from  Bethlehem  towards 
Mount  Kphraim.  .in.  xix.  i::,  this  R'amah  is  mentioned 
with  (iibeah  -I.e.  (iibeah  of  Saul,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  as  lying  on  the  north  mad  from  Jerusalem 
towards  Bethel  or  Slhloh.  and  apparently  a  little;  to  the 
north  of  (iibeah.  In  the  time  of  Asa  kinu'  "f  Judah  it 
was  taken  by  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  who  be-an  to 
fortify  it,  with  the  view  of  placing  a  garrison  there,  that 
he'  mi-ht  "suffer  none  t«  go  out  or  come  in  to  Asa  king 
of  Judah."  that  possibly  he  might  also  guard  the 
approach  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem,  to  prevent  any 
of  his  own  subjects  from  going  up  to  worship  there,  and 
so  fall  away  to  the  king  of  Judah;  or,  as  Josephus  says, 
that  he  might  "thence  make  excursions,  and  do  mis- 
chief to  the  kingdom  of  Asa,"  i  Ki.  \v.  17,  21 ; '-  ch.  xvi.  i,r, 
(Ant.  viii.  12.3).  This  implies  that  it  was  on  or  near  the 
high-road  that  led  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  six  Roman  or 
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five  English  miles  to  the  north  from  .Jerusalem;  ;uul 
Josephus  says  that  it  was  forty  furlongs  or  five  miles. 
About  that  distance  —i.e.  two  hours,  or  about  five  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  north  road  towards  Bethel,  a 
little  to  the  wist  of  the  road,  on  a  high  commanding 
position  (as  its  name  implied),  is  a  little  village  still 
called  Ram  or  Irr-Ruin,  with  some  scattered  columns 
and  hewn  stones.  This  clearly  must  be  1  Jamah  of 
Benjamin.  The  position  corresponds  in  every  respect 
with  every  reference  made  to  the  place  in  Scripture. 
It  commands  the  high-road  from  the  north  to  Jeru- 
salem.. It  is  but  a  little  distance,  and  that  to  the  north, 
from  Till  (I  Fill,  or  Gibeah  of  Saul.  The  palm-tree 
under  which  Deborah  dwelt  is  called,  in  the  Jewish 
Tar_nnn  on  the  passage.  Ataroth,  and  between  Ram  and 
He! fin  or  .Bethel,  by  the  road  side,  is  an  ancient  site, 
now  called  A  ti'ira/i.  This  no  doubt  is  ancient  Ataroth, 
the  residence  of  Deborah,  and  it  lies  about  half -\\av 
hctween  Runi  and  Bethel.  Rani,  moreover,  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  from  Geba,  now  called 
Jt-ljan—not  therefore  immediately  on  the  road  by  which 
the  king  of  Assyria  came  against  Jerusalem  by  Mich- 
mash,  Geha.  and  Anathoth,  as  described  in  Is.  x.  28-32, 
but  sufficiently  near  to  be  terrified  by  the  Assyrian 
host,  as  it  passed  by  from  Geba  to  Xob;  causing  Hainan. 
as  it  is  said,  to  be  afraid,  Gibeah  of  Saul  to  flee,  and 
poor  Anathoth  and  Laish  to  cry  out.  (AVc  NOB.)  ]t 
was  at  this  JJamah.  as  it  seems,  that  the  Jewish 
prisoners  were  disposed  of  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  ju.  .\l.  i-;i.  It  was  here 
they  were  assembled  in  chains.  Here  the  fate  of  so 
many  was  decided.  Some  were  possibly  cruelly  put  to 
death,  as  the  nobles  had  been  slain,  and  the  kind's  sons 
had  been  put  to  death  before  his  eyes;  and  the  rest  had 
to  leave  all  that  was  dear  to  them  on  earth,  and  to  go 
away  in  chains  into  captivity.  It  was  a  sad  scene ! 
And  soon  after  this  a  terrible  massacre  of  the  Jews 
who  had  been  left  behind,  or  who  had  escaped,  was 
perpetrated  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Xcthaniah,  at  Mizpah 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Earn  ah.  ,)c.  \i.  n,  1-2-,  .\li.3-n.  It 
was  over  the  whole  of  this  scene  at  Ramah  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  the 
lamentation  described  in  Jc.  xxxi.  15,  in  the  first  in- 
stance took  place.  It  had  a  second  application,  or  was 
borrowed,  as  some  would  say,  and  applied  by  the 
Evangelist  to  another  and  a  still  more  distressing  scene 
at  Bethlehem,  as  the  language  so  aptly  and  touchingly 
expressed  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  distracted  mothers 
whose  infants  were  slaughtered  by  Herod,  when,  by  a 
most  thrilling  figure  of  speech,  more  completely  appro- 
priate than  in  the  former  application,  the  mother  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Rachel  long  dead,  whose 
sepulchre  was  near,  is  represented  as  roused  from  her 
tomb  and  weeping  for  the  loss  and  cruel  death  of  her 
children.  Mat.  ii.  i<*.  Ramah  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
its  inhabitants  on  their  return  from  Babylon.  Ezr.  ii.  20; 
Nc.  vii.  so;  xi.  33.  In  two  of  these  passages  it  is  men- 
tioned with  Gaba  or  Geba,  It  seems  therefore  that 
this  Ramah  is  there  alluded  to,  which  is  so  near  Jthan 
or  Geba,.  The  village  is  now  a  small  unimportant 
place,  inhabited  by  Mohammedans,  who  protest  that 
Samuel  did  not  live  there,  but  at  Xcby  Samicc/,  or  "the 
Prophet  Samuel,"  as  Ramah  of  Samuel  is  now  called, 
a  few  miles  to  the  west  or  south-west  from  Hum. 

2.  RAMAH  OF  SAMUEL,  or  RAMATHATM-ZOPHIM, 
where  Samuel's  parents  resided,  and  where  he  himself 
was  born,  lived,  and  was  buried.  Its  name  as  Rama- 


thaim-zophim  occurs  but  once,  i  sa.  i.  i.  Everywhere 
else  it  is  called  Ramah  in  our  Authorized  Version;  but 
in  Hebrew  it  is  Ramatha,'  or  Haramatha  (with  the 
article)  in  1  Sa.  i.  l'i;  ii.  11;  vii.  17;  viii.  4;  xv.  34; 
xvi.  13;  xix.  18,  and  Ramah.  only  in  1  Sa.  xix.  Ill, 
22,  23;  xx.  1;  xxv.  1 ;  xxviii.  3.  In  the  Septuagint  it 
is  Armathaim  throughout,  or  Ramathaim  with  the 
Hebrew  article,  signifying  that  it  was  the  same  as 
Ramathaim-zophim.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
they  are  the  same;  for  Ramathaim-zophim,  Klkanah's 
residence,  is  called  Ramah  or  Hamatha  in  1  Sa.  i.  10: 
and  the  same  name  is  afterwards  used  in  Hebrew  for 
Samuel's  home,  viz.  Ramatha.  This  Ramah  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  not  far  from, 
Gibeah  of  Saul,  1  Sa.  xix.  18-23;  xx.  1,  34,  35;  xxi.  1.  It  Could 

not  therefore  have  been  somewhere  near  Hebron,  as 
some  suppose;  nor  near  Sheehem,  or  still  further  north, 
as  others  think  or  suggest.  The  whole  narrative  of 
Samuels  public  life  iin  connection  with  which  alone 
this  Ramah  is  mentioned)  seems  to  have  been  so  re- 
stricted to  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (in  which  he  made 
his  annual  circuit  to  Mizpah,  Bethel,  and  Gilgal),  and 
more  especially  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeah.  the 
residence  of  Saul,  that  it  is  impo>sible  to  look  for  his 
city  and  home  anywhere  out  of  this  region.  There  are 
many  and  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  must  be 
the  place  which  has  always  been  pointed  out  from  very 
early  times  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  .Moslems,  as 
Ramah  of  Samuel — viz.  the  village  which  is  still  called 
Xfl,il  Sa/iu'-f/.  or  ''the  Prophet  Samuel,"  which  stands 
on  a  high  and  very  commanding  position,  four  miles 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  prophet  s  tomb  is 
still  shown.  ,Sa-  XAIOTH.)  It  is  near  this  place  that 

:  the  great  well  of  Sechu,  to  which  Saul  came  on  his 
way  to  Ramah.  now  called  Samuel's  fountain,  near 
licit  hka  or  Beit  hkit,  is  found;  and  near^V/y  SamircF 
is  Beit  tldiriiiftl,.  supposed  to  be  Xaioth.  the  College 
of  Prophets,  or  "the  House  of  Instruction''  of  the 
Jesvish  Targum,  which  was  connected  with  Ramah  of 
Samuel,  i  Sa.  xix.  i«-24.  (AVe  XAIOTH.)  The  position  of 
Xchij  l^armi'd  is  the  highest  and  most  commanding 
point,  the  most  conspicuous  and  striking  object,  in  all 
the  region  round  about  Jerusalem.  It  was  here,  in 
this  Ramah.  no  doubt,  that  the  trumpet  was  blown, 

:  when  the  cornet  sounded  in  Gibeah — if.  when  the 
signal  of  alarm  was  given  at  Gibeah,  Ho.  v.  s.  It  was 

i  originally  called  Ramathaim  or  Ramatha  and  Rama- 

!  thaim- zophim,  probably  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
I  Jamah  of  Benjamin:  and  after  it  had  become  the 
residence  of  so  eminent  a  man  as  Samuel,  it  came  to 
be  called  Ramah  of  Samuel,  and  after  that  possibly 
Ramah  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  as  Hebron  came  to  he 
called  I //rah  im  tl  Klialil,  or  "Abraham  the  Friend" — 
meaning  the  friend  of  God.  In  process  of  time  the 

|  word  Ramah  probably  was  dropped,  and  the  name 
became  simply  Nclnj  Sa'nucel,  or  "the  Prophet  Samuel,"' 

j  as  Hebron  is  now  commonly  called  El  Khalil,  the  word 
Ilirahiut  or  Abraham  being  dropped. 

But  Ramathaim-zophim  is  said  to  be  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  i  Sa.  i.  i.  This  has  been  regarded  a  difficulty, 
and  has  led  many  to  look  for  it  in  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  or  somewhere  north  of  Benjamin. 
But  Bethel,  which  is  named  among  the  cities  of  Ben- 
jamin, Jos.  xviii.  22,  is  said  to  be  one  of  "the  cities  of 
Mount  Ephraim"  in  2  Ch.  xiii.  19;  xv.  8,  and  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah,  or  Ataroth,  now  Atdrali,  near 
the  other  Ramah,  is  said  to  be  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
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Ju.  iv.  5.     Even  Ramah  of   Benjamin  is  spoken  of   by  de  Bruyn,    in  li>84,   and  many  old  pilgrims,  speak  of 

Jeremiah  in  connection  with  Mount  Ephraim,   Je.  xxxi.  tlie  same;  and  the  name  Kamali  is  still  found  to  exist, 
6,  9,  is,  18.      Mount  Ephraim   seems  therefore   to  have  '  with  some  ruins  or  traces  of  tin  ancient  place,  a  few 

extended   some  way   beyond  the  borders  of   Ephraim  hundred  yards  to  the  south  or  south-west  of  Rachel's 

towards  the  south,  and  may  have  comprehended  under  tomb.     But  the  thought  that  the  passage  quoted  by  the 

that  appellation  the  northern  mountains  of  Benjamin,  Evangelist  necessarily  implied  a  Ramah  near  Bethle- 

as  the  continuation  of  the  mountains  of   Ephraim,  in-  hem,    may    have    originated  the    tradition.      The  only 

eluding  perhaps   the  mountain  on  which  AV»/  &t>n<'-cl  Ramah  there  may  have  been  the  high  place  of  Beth- 
stands.       But   it    is    very    possible    that    Ramathaim-  |  lehein,  and  the  poor  distracted  mothers  may  have  gone 

zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim  was  originally  Ramathaim-  up  there  to  weep,  as  women   now  in  the  East  turn  out 

zophim  in  Mount  Epliron.     The  high  range  which  runs  to  some  such  places  to  wail  together  on  occasions  of 

from    Ncbij   Sitnurcl   to    &)ha,    along   the   west  side  of  great  grief  or  special  sorrow. 

Wad i)    II  an  umh,    was    unquestionably    called    Mount  4.   RAMAH  NF.AH  HF.KKOX:   called    L'r-Jlannh  or  Ra- 

Ephron.     It  is  spoken  of  in  the  south  border  of  Ben-  n«t  d  Khalil     Ramah  of  Hebron,   or   Ramah  of  the 

jamin  as  lyinsr  to  the  west  of  the  fountain  of  Xephtoah,  Friend,  i.e.  Ramah  of  Abraham,  or  the  High  place  of 

Jos.  xv.  9;  and  Mount  Ephron.  on  the  highest  and  extreme  Abraham  the  Eriend  of  Cod. 


Jt  lies  about  two  miles 


north  of   Hebron,  a 
road    from     Hebron 


littk 
to 


tn   the   ri 
erusalem, 


:ht 


>r  east    of    the 
an    eminence, 


Mount  Ephraim.  as  Ephron  the  Hittite  is  actually  the  top  and  southern  slope  of  which  are  covered  with 
called  E(>l<raiin  by  Josephus.  (Set  X AIHTH  and  Xi-.rn-  ancient  foundation-,  the  principal  of  which  are  those 
father,  was  a  descendant 

Sa.  i    1.       Hence    p.i~-ih]y  the 

name    Ramathaim- zophim. 

no    necessitv    whatever    for 


TOAH.)       Elkanah,    Samuel' 
of  Zuph,  an   Ephrathite.    l 
origin   of    Zophim    in    t 
(Nee   XAIOTH.)     Then-    i 

supposing  that  Samuel  was  at  this  Ramah  \\lu-n  he 
anointed  Saul,  and  that  Ramathaim  /.opium  must  there- 
fore have  been  somewhere  to  the  south  of  Rachel  - 
tomb.  The  name  of  the  place  where  Samuel  was  at 
the  time  is  not  yiven  in  the  sacred  narrative,  the  lan- 
guage of  which  rather  implies  that  it  wa-  not  his 
regular  abode;  for  it  sa\s  that  he  had  come  that  day 
into  the  citv  to  attend  a  sacrilioe  or  a  feast  of  the  people. 
1  Sa.  ix.  n,r.'.  If  it  was  anv  Ramah  at  all.  it  must  have 
been  a  Ramah  near  Rachel's  t<>ml>,  or  •'the  high 
place"  of  the  city  \\here  tin  sacritice  was  held,  called 
P.diiifili  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septua^int .  The  city 
must  have  been  to  the  south  of  Rachel's  tomb,  and 
apparently  not  far  from  it.  i  Sa  x.  L'.  It  \\as  most 
probably  Bethlehem,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which 
Samuel  was  connected,  bein^  a  descendant  of  Zuph.  an 
Ephrathite.  and  was  likely  to  have  been  invited  to  their  he  dwelt  or  h; 
feast;  and  the  land  of  Zuph,  into  which  Saul  had  come.  Some  suppo 


of  a  larue  building,  apparently  a  Christian  church. 
Tin.-  ruins  are  described  by  Mr.  Wolcott  in  the  liiblioth. 
Siie  vol.  i  p.  1.'.),  and  by  Dr.  \Yilson  \u>  li>s  Lauds  of  tie 
Hit'le,  v,,i.  i.  p.  :MM.  The  t'-p  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Mediterranean  through  a  ^ap  in  the  mountains 
towards  the  north-west.  This  Ramah  the  Jews  call 
the  "  Hoii-e  of  Abraham."  where,  they  sa\ ,  Abraham 
lived  when  lie  dwelt  at  .Mamre.  But  the  jilahi  of 
Mamre.  v  it'n  the  preat  Phidian,  or  ever-green  oak  in 
the  middle  of  it  if  not  the  same,  the  oiil-pring  most 
prohahlv  of  the  tree  .  r.nder  which  Abraham  entertained 
the  angels,  is  to  the  wesf  of  Hebron,  a.-  Machpelah. 
which  is  at  Hebron,  is  said  to  he  Infoit,  i .< .  to  the  east 
of  Mamre.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  Abraham 
may  have  had  his  habitation  or  tent  at  Ramah  for  a 
part  of  the  time  he  was  at  Mamre  or  near  Hebron,  or 
which  is  still  more  probable,  the  altar  which  lie  erected, 
iv,  his  hi-h  place,  or  place  of  worship,  may  have 
been  at  It'inml,  or  I,'ni,nf  ><  Klmlil.  "the  high  place  of 
the  Friend,"  I.e.  of  Abraham  the  friend  of  Cod,  while 
his  tent  in  the  plain  of  Mamre. 
that  this  Ramah  mav  be  the  Ramah 


must  have  been  the  region  of  Bethlehem.  <>'••  NAIOTH.)  of  Samuel  and  the  place  where  Saul  was  anoinud. 
3.  RAMAH  NEAR  BETHLEHEM.  The  Ramah  supposed  NYol.ott  and  Van  de  \Yldc  contend  fVr  this.  But 
to  be  alluded  to  by  the  Evangelist  in  his  application  of  this  place  is  far  too  distant  from  Rachel's  tomb  to  admit 
the  passage  he  quotes  from  Jeremiah  to  express  the 
lamentation  over  the  slaughtered  infants  at  Bethlehem, 
Mat.  ii.  IV  But  it  is  not  clear  that  there  was  any  Ramah 
near  Bethlehem,  unless  it  was  "the  high  place"  of 


Bethlehem  itself,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 


of the  supposition,  not  to  spt  ak  of  other  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  place  where  Samuel  was  when  he 
anointed  Saul  was  evidently  near  or  not  far  from 
Rachel's  tomb,  l  Sa  x.  1-11.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  Bethlehem,  or  the  high  place  at  or  near  Bethle- 


sent  city,  and   a   little   to  the   south   of  Rachel's   tomb,      hem.  was  the  place  where  Samuel  anointed  Saul 
which  may  have  been  called  Ramah  or   Bamah.  as  the 
high    place  of  the  city   where  Samuel   anointed   Saul, 
probably  Bethlehem,  is  called  Bamah  both  in  the  Heb. 
and  the  Sept.      The  lamentation  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah. 


The 

name  of  ll«n«t  if  Klmlil  implies  that  that  place  had  to 
do  with  Abraham  the  friend  of  Cod.  and  not  with 
Samuel. 

5.   RAMAH.  or  RAMATH  nr  TIU.  SOUTH— apparently 

ch.  xxxi  i;,,  as  having  taken  place  over  a  massacre  in  his  the  same  as  Baalath-Beer.  One  of  the  cities  allotted  to 
own  day  at  Ramah  of  Benjamin,  may  have  been  bor-  Simeon.  ,ios.  xix  i-O;  l  Ch.  iv  1:1  ;;:;.  In  the  latter  place  it 
rowed  by  the  Evangelist,  and  applied  to  the  slaughter  of  is  simply  called  Baal.  It  is  supposed  by  Van  de  Velde 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  as  fitly  and  touchingly  express-  to  be  EI-Likkiil.  the  site  of  an  ancient  foi  tress,  a  little 
ing  the  sorrow  of  the  bereaved  mothers  of  that  place  to  the  north  of  Beersheba,  on  the  mad  from  thence  to 
and  district,  and  very  appropriately,  as  Rachel's  tomb  Beit-jclrin,  occupying  a  strong  and  commanding  emin- 
wasnear.  (See  RAMAH,  Xo.  1.)  But  if  there  was  a  place  ence  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  hill  country  of 
there  or  near  called  Ramah,  the  application  of  the  Judeah.  and  forming  a  kind  of  south-west  corner  bastion 
prophet's  words  would  be  still  more  appropriate,  literally  of  the  lower  region  of  hills  between  the  mountains  and 
appropriate  in  every  particular.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  plain  (see  Van  de  Velde,  vol.  ii.  p.  I4o).  But  it  is  much 
speak  of  a  Ramah  near  Bethlehem  in  their  day,  where  more  probable  that  this  was  Ramath-Lehi  or  Ramath- 
the  voice  of  lamentation,  they  say,  was  heard.  Corn.  Lechi,  Kamali  nf  the  jawbone,  spoken  of  in  the  history  of 
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Samson.  Ju.  xv.  y-i".  The  eities  allotted  to  Simeon,  \vitli 
which  Ramath  of  tho  South  is  mentioned,  were  a  por- 
tion, the  western  portion,  of  the  twent y-ninc  cities  of  the 
Xegeb  or  south  eouin  rv.  ;il  first  allotted  to  Judah,  Jos  xv. 
21-32,  ami  therefore  all  lay  to  ilie  south  of  tho  great  plain 
of  Bcers.heba  i  or  partly  in  the  plain,  \vhich  completely 
and  broadly  sepai'ates  lietweeu  the  hills  of  the  south 
counlrv  and  the  mountains  of  Hebron  or  the  hill 
country  of  Judeah.  Se\eral  of  these  eities  of  Simeon. 
or  their  sites,  are  now  found  to  the  south  and  south- 
wfst  of  Beer-heba.  sueli  as  ( 'he.-il,  now  h'/tdlnxrc  Hor- 
mah.  now  .^t/n't/n  lancient  Zephath)  near  l!nl«<l>(l/  or 
Rehoboth:  lla/ar-Susah  or  Sansannah.  now  >'/>///«/<,• 
Beth-Lebaoth  or  Bethbirei,  now  Jiircin;  Sharuhon  or 
Shaaraim,  now  Ks-Ser,lm:  and  South  Ramath  or  Uaalath- 
Becr  seems  to  have  been  smith  of  all  these,  forming  the 
^xtrciue  point  to  tin1  >onlh  t"  which  the  district  is  said 
to  have  extended.  It  serms  to  have  been  close  to.  if 
not  upon,  the  M.uth  border  of  the  Promised  Land  in 
that  direction,  somewhere  towards  A/iuon  (Atniinc.li'* 
or  I1"  <  riahairoi  (3foilahJti  OT  ^ful<:eilaJ^).  Or.  Stewart, 
in  his  Tent  ami  Kit/in,  speaks  of  a  hill  "  crowned  with 
a,  laru'e  nia.-s  of  brown  rock,"  on  the  ri^ht  of  IVml.i 
MoilaJihi  or  Molidkh,  as  he  represents  it.  called  Jihil 
Bwa'iir.  not  far  from  the  \vell  or  water  of  Moilallii  or 
Beerlahairoi-  not  the  ''pool  of  rain  water"  which  Dr. 
Stewart  speaks  of  as  "  hollowed  out  of  the  lini'-t  .in- 
rock"  in  the  narrow  part,  of  the  valley,  called  Amru- 
anira,  which  evidently  could  not  be  the  same  as  the 
water  described  by  the  writer  in  the  appendix  to  Wil- 
liams' Ho1]/  fit ii.  whicli  rises,  not  froni  a  rock,  but 
from  the  gravel,  not  in  the  narrow  but  broad  part  of 
the  valley,  and  is  called  Moifn/i/ii  or  Mnilnlii, i  lln<ljnr 
(Moilahlii  of  Hagar^  and  not  A  nirna'iiir<i  ''sou  Tent,  and 
Khan,  p.  PH.  This  hill  called  l'f(r<iji'<r  may  j.ossilily  be 
Eaalath-Beer  or  Ramath  of  the  South.  The  diti'ereuee 
in  the  name  is  only  the  change  of  /  into  ,-.  wliich 
would  be-  so  easy  with  another  /•  in  the  word,  and 
th(  situation  exactly  corresponds.  It  lies  to  tin.'  south 
of  all  the  cities  of  Simeon,  and  close  to  the  south 
border  of  the  Promised  Land  near  A/num  or  Aseimch. 
Baalath  is  spoken  of  in  1  Ki.  viii.  IS  and  2  C'h.  viii.  <! 
as  one  of  Solomon's  fenced  "store-cities  and  ciiariot 
cities."  If  this  be  the  same  as  Baalath  -  Beer,  its- 
situation  here  would  be  on  the  highroad  from  Beer- 
sheba  to  Egvpt.  This  liaralir  might  also  possibly 
be  Bered  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Beerlahairoi. 
which  is  said  to  have  been  between  Kadesh  and  Bered. 
Ge  xvi.  it.  The  late  Mr.  Wilton,  in  his  \'njrl>  or  tin 
Smith  Con  tit  i- 1/.  thought  that  fi<irfi<1/t  or  h'ti/jl>r-f  <•/  I'xml 
might  be  Ramath  of  the  South.  But  this  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  "  Xegeb."  not  far  from  its  eastern 
extremity,  and  Kfirinib,  whatever  ancient  placr  it  miuht 
be,  must  have  been  one  of  the  eastern  cities  of  the 
south  country.  Those  allotted  to  Simeon  were  the 
western  half  or  portion  of  them,  and  lay  towards  the 
west,  where  the  sites  of  many  of  them  are  still  found. 
.Ramath  of  the  South  was  associated  with  these,  and 
lay  to  the  south  of  them  all,  evidentlv  somewhere 
in  the  direction  of  BarnJiir.  Moreover.  Kfirnub  is  so 
far  east  as  to  be  in  the  territory  of  the  Kenites,  and 
among  the  places  to  which  David  sent  presents  from 
Ziklag,  the  eities  of  the  Kenites  and  the  cities  of  the 
Jerahmeclites  are  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Ramath  of 

the  South,  ISa.  xxx.  20-29. 

6.  RAJIAH  OF  ASIIF.K — mentioned  in  the  border  of 
Asher.  Jos.  xix  29 — supposed   by  Van   dc  Valde  to  be 


Kl-f/mnrah.  a  village;  on  a  high  rock  "with  some  large 
hewn  stones,  indicating  the  existence  of  an  ancient- 
city,"  a  little  to  the  west  of  Riilnut  cs  Sltukif,  or  "  Bel- 
fort,1'  the  celebrated  fortros  of  the  Crusaders,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Litani/  or  Leontes,  within  the  angle 
formed  by  that  river  where;  it  bends  from  a  southern  to 
a  western  course  (see  Van  <U:  Vddc,  vol.  i.  ji.  in).  But  a  vil- 
lage with  the  very  name  of  llnunl  has  .since  been  found, 
standing  on  an  isolated  hill  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
south-east  from  Tyre,  and  about  ten  miles  to  the  south- 
west from  THinin.  The  road  which  leads  up  to  it  b'  ars 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  curious  ancient 
sarcophagi  are  found  on  the  top  and  along  the  side  of 
the  hill  (sec  Robinson's  Lat.  i;ibi.  Res.  p.  Ki}.  But  Ll-IIamrah 
seems  to  correspond  better  with  the  line  of  the  border. 

7.  RAMAH  OF  NAPHTALI— mentioned  in  Jo,.  \ix.  :.t; 
as   one  of   the  fenced   cities   of   Xaphtali      now   called 
Ei'-lii.iincli.  a  large  village  on   the  side  of  a  lofty  hill, 
commanding  one  of  the  iine.-t  and  most  extensive  views 
in  Palestine,  about   seven    or  eight   miles   to   the  west 
from  Safet.  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  that  place  to 
.\kk<l  or  Acre  (sue  Later  lii'.il.  lies.  p.  78).       It  is  mentioned 
in  the  i:ible  with  'Hazor.  and   a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  it  is  a  village  called  Khirln  t  lhi:.iir.  with  an  ancient 
site  near  on  a  hiLrh   commanding  position   named    7V// 
Huzur. 

8.  RAI.IAH  OF  ISS.AI  n.u;  :  named  uni'in^;  the  cities  of 
that  tribe  as  Remeth.  or  L'amath,  as  it  mav  be  read  in 
the   Hebrew  without  the  points,  Jns.xix.21-   -now  Ilfiimii. 
a  village  on  an  eminence  among  the  hills  bordering  the 
plain   of    K-draelon    on    the    south,    on    the   road  from 
Samaria  to  Ta.iiinutk  or  ancient  Taanach,  and   Lcd;/u>i. 
or  ancieirl   Ab-o'lddo.      It  i- mentioned  with  En-gannim 
and  is  now  found  not  far  to  the  south  west  from  Jcnnni 
or  Kii-^amiini.  a  few  miles  from  Dothan.  .-till  called  Till 
Dothan. 

9.  R. \\1AH    IN    I 'M. FAIL    >'((     liAMMTH-illLEAU.       [j.K.j 

RAMATHA'IM-ZO'PHIM,  the  full  name,  though 
'ii!\  once  given,  i  Sa.  i.  i,  of  the  birth-place  and  usual 
residence  of  Samuel,  but  commonly  calhd  Ramah  (see 
RAM  AH.  No.  2). 

RA'MATH-LE'HI  \lijtir,,,  „,,  of  the  jax:-bone].  *ce. 
!  .  i-  i  i  i  . 

RA'MATH-MIZTEH  \H,c  ln<jl,  ,,la<-c  uf  the  watch- 
toicei'}.  A  town  in  (iad.  and  only  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  border-line  of  that  tribe,  Jos.  xiii.  2*;, 
but  very  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  Mizpeh  or 
Galeed  in  Mount  (-Jilead.  where  Jacob  and  La  ban 
made  their  covenant  of  peace.  Ge.  xxxi.  48,  10.  But  the 
silence  of  the  future  regarding  it  leaves  us  without  the 
means  of  identifying  them  with  any  certainty. 

RAM'ESES  [cr^VPaAieo-ov?.  tlivndcr,  ordimso/tttio/) 
of  evil].  A  city  of  !''g}pt,  suj>posed  to  be  the  same  as 
Rnamses.  one  of  the  treasure- cities  built  for  Pharaoh 
by  the  children  of  Israel  during  their  bondage  in  the 
land  of  F.gvpt.  The  name  is  the  same  in  the  Septuagint 
and  in  the  Hebrew  without  the  points,  Ex.  i.  11;  xii.  37: 
Xu.  xxxiii.  .').  It  wa*  from  Rameses  that  the  children  of 
Israel  started  on  their  journey  out  of  Egypt.  Its  posi- 
tion therefore  is  particularly  interesting  and  important, 
as  determining  the  route  taken  by  the  Hebrews,  or  the 
course  by  which  they  were  led  from  Egypt  to  the  Red 
Sea.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  its 
locality.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  On  or  Heliopolis:  others  somewhere  near 
Old  Cairo  or  ancient  Babylon — and  the  latter  is  the 
old  Jewish  tradition :  but  Dr.  Robinson  places  it  in 
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Touinildt.   somewhere  toward*  the  east  end  of     thirty  miles  from  Sue/.      He  supposes  that  the  Hebrew.' 
that  vale;  and  Dr.  Lepsius  thinks  he  has  found  its  site.      were   only  three  days  in    going  from   Rameses  to  Pi- 


and proved  it  to  have  been  at,  A  boo  Kc-thfiidm 


hahiroth.  and  that  they  only  travelled  by  day,  and  not 


rn   that  quarter.      Dr.    Robinson's   principal  argument      at  all  by  night,  and   then   concludes    that   they   could 
in  favour  of  his  notion  is  the  distance  of  that   part  of      not   have   made   the   journey   from    any   place    in   the 
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that  the  eastern  extremity  of  Wndii  Toin/iilat  is  the 
only  place  from  whence  they  could  have  started.  Hut 
the  premises  of  the  argument  are  without  any  founda- 
tion. There  is  no  intimation  whatever  in  Scripture 
that  the  Hebrews  were  only  three  davs  in  going  from 
Rameses  to  Pihahiroth.  It  only  mentions  three 
stages,  or  three  marches,  without  encamping,  from 
which  Dr.  Robinson  infers  that  the  time  was  only 
three  days.  It  is  only  when  they  arrive  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  that  the  time  or  duration  of  their  march 
is  first  mentioned.  "They  came  (it  is  said)  into  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
month  after  their  departing  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt," 
Ex.  xvi.  i.  Is  it  likely  that  they  should  he  almost  the 
whole  of  that  time  in  making  the  four  stages  from 


the  Red  Sea  to  Marah,  from  Marah  to  Elim,  from 
[  Elim  to  the  encampment  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  from 
thence  to  Sin,  and  only  three  days  in  making  the  first 
j  three  stages  from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  and  from  thence 
to  Etham  and  to  Pihahir.ith  '-.  Is  it  not  much  more 
probable  that  they  were  several  days,  a  week  at  least, 
or  a  fortnight,  in  going  from  Rameses  to  Pihahiroth, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  from  thence  to  Sin  ?  We  may 
suppose  that  they  were  less  time  in  making  the  first 
three  stages,  as  we  are  told  that  they  went  forth  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  in  haute,  DC.  xvi.  ;i,  and  that  they  pro- 
ceeded more  leisurely  when  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Several  transactions  are  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  at  Succoth,  such  as  the  baking  of  the  un- 
leavened cakes  of  the  dough  which  they  had  brought 
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firth  nut  of  Egypt,  the  giving  of  certain  instructions 
respecting  the  passover,  and  tho  fetching  of  Joseph's 
bones,  apparently  from  On.  which  was  over  against 
their  encampment  at  Suec<>th,  Kx  xii  :«>:  xiii.  I-L'O;  and 
tliis  implies  that  they  must  have  tarried  for  a  time  at 
Srnvoth.  where  the  general  rendezvous  no  doubt  took 
place,  and  the  final  preparation  was  made  for  their 
journey  through  the  wilderness.  But  it  may  lie  alleged 
that  .losephus  savs  that  they  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Baal/.ephon,  on  the  Red  Sea.  «n  tin  tliird  dai/.  it  is 
not  clear,  however,  that  he  meant  on  the  third  day 
from  Ramese.s.  He  may  have  meant  from  Suceoth 
only,  where  they  really  came  out  of  Kgypt-  !m''  '-hat  it 
was  at  Etham.  near  Baal/.eplmn.  and  not  at  Pihahiroth, 
that  they  arrived  on  the  third  day.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  word  used  by  Joseph  us  {rpiTaiov}  means 
''on  the  third  day:"  tho  phrase  (%wpiov  Tpircuov)  may 
signify  a  third  place,  a  third  locality,  or  a  third  station, 
and  Josephus'  meaning  may  lie  that  they  arrived  at 
Baalzephon  as  the  third  place  or  third  station.  If, 
however,  it  could  l>e  shown  that  the  word  necessarily 
means  "on  the  third  day."  and  that  from  Rameses.  i.e. 
that  the  whole  time  from  Rarneses  to  the  lied  Sea  was 
only  three  days,  we  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing that  they  could  travel  as  many  as  eighty  miles  in 
that  time,  which  is  about  the  distance  from  Cairo  or  its 
neighbourhood  to  Suez,  when  we  take  into  account 
their  night  travelling,  and  the  fact  recorded  that  they 
went  forth  out  of  Egypt  /;/  hattc.  When  the  pillar  of 
cloud  is  first  mentioned  at  Suceoth,  it  is  said  distinctly 
that  "the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of 
a  cloud,  and  lij  nii/ht  in  a  pillar  of  fire — to  go  by  day 
and  night,''  Ex.  xiii  21,  and  if  ever  they  travelled  by 
night,  we  may  certainly  suppose  that  they  did  so  when 
they  went  forth,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  in  jmxfi  out 
of  Egypt.  The  distance,  therefore,  of  the  Red  Sea 
from  the  Nile,  near  Cairo,  can  be  no  objection  or  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  supposing  that  the  Hebrews 
started  from  the  neighbourhood  of  On,  Babylon,  or 
Memphis,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  chief  argument  has  no 
weight,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  great  objections  to 
his  notion.  Dr.  Lepsius'  argument  in  favour  of  A/ioo 
Ktsheifd  as  the  site  of  Harnesses,  is  founded  upon  two 
assumptions,  neither  of  which  can  be  proved,  viz.  that 
Rameses  was  the  same  as  Heroopolis,  and  that  Heroo- 
polis  lay  in  \Vi.abi  Ton  mil '<t  towards  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, at  Adfio  Keshei/d.  There  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  the  assumption  that  Rameses  was  the  same  as 
Heroopolis.  When  the  Sept.  Version  of  Gen.  xlvi.  2!» 
mentions  "Heroopolis  in  the  land  of  Rameses"  as  the 
place  where  Joseph  met  his  father  Jacob  on  his  way 
into  Egypt,  it  does  not  say  that  Heroopolis  was  iden- 
tical with  Rameses,  but  only  that  it  lay  in  the  land 
of  Rameses.  Xow  the  land  of  Rameses  was  another 
name  for  the  land  of  Goshen,  Go.  xlvii.  0,11,  and  the  land 
of  Goshen,  according  to  Josephus,  must  have  included 
Heliopolis  lAut.  ii.  7,  «;  Cont.  Apion,  i.  2f.V  The  city  of 
Rameses,  therefore,  which  no  doubt  gave  its  name  to 
the  district,  may  have  been  anywhere  in  Goshen,  some- 
where towards  Heliopolis,  or  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  land  of  Goshen,  not  only  distinct  but  far  away  from 
Heroopolis.  And  it  is  not  certain  where  Heroopolis 
was.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  it  lay  in  that  part  of 
Wadii  Tunmi/at  where  Dr.  Lepsius  places  it.  at  A/too 
Kesheyd.  We  only  know  from  Ptolemy  that  it  lay  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Trajan's  canal,  but  where  j 
that  joined  or  approached  the  older  canal  of  Necho,  , 


which  entered  the  .Nile  a  little  above  Pi-beseth  or  Bu- 
bastis,  is  not  settled.  Manetho  says  that  it  lay  on  the 
Bubastic  branch  of  the  Nile,  if  Avaris  be  the  same  as 
Heroopolis,  and  therefore  could  not  be  far  from  the 
Nile.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  Pithoni 
was  the  same  as  Heroopolis.  The  Coptic  Version  of 
Ge.  xlvi.  •_"..»  gives  Pitlmm  instead  of  the  llti-oopoH*  of 
the  Sept.  as  the  place  where  Joseph  met  his  father 
•  lacob:  and  Pithom,  which  means  the  Mouth  of  Thorn, 
that  is,  of  the  valley  of  Thoni,  or  Wadi/  Tunmilut,  lav 
at  the  entrance  into  that  valley  from  the  west,  at  or 
near  a  village  r-till  called  IM*  <l  il'«r///,  or  ''the  head  of 
the  valley."  (>'"  PiTHOM.i  The  fact  that  a  statue, 
with  the  name  of  Rameses  upon  it,  has  been  found  at 
A /mi i  A'» .;/<(//(/  is  no  proof  whatever,  as  Dr.  Lepsius  sup- 
poses, that  the  place  was  called  Rameses.  A  similar 
colossal  statue  is  lying  at  Memphis,  and  some  monu- 
ments with  the  name  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  called 
Rameses.  are  found  in  almost  all  the  principal  towns  or 
ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  and  one  might  as  well  argue 
that  all  these  places  were  called  Rameses  as  that  A  />ou 
A"i  .-•/"//'/  was  so  called,  simply  because  that  name  lias 
been  found  there.  If  Rameses  were  at  A  Ino  A'cahtyd 
or  anywhere  in  that  part  of  Wndy  Tuum //,;/,  where 
could  Suceoth  be,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrews 
turned  or  were  ''led  about  by  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Red  Sea  •"  They  were  thtre  already  in  the 
wilderness  before  they  started,  and  how  could  it  be  said 
that  they  turned  at  Suceoth  into  the  wilderness  '!  There 
are,  moreover,  two  turnings  spoken  of  in  their  journey 
between  Rameses  and  the  Red  Sea,  one  expressly 
mentioned  at  Ethani  and  the  other  implied  at  Succoth. 
Ex.  xiii.  17,18;  xiv.  2.  Where  or  how  could  such  turnings 
take  place  in  the  straight  course  from  Aboo  Kisheyd  to 
Suez?  We  conclude  therefore  that  Rameses  could  not 
possibly  have  been  at  Aloo  Kcslityd,  or  anywhere  in 
that  part  of  Wudy  Tun.niilnJ.  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  supposing  this.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  it  could  be  in  any  other  part  of  Wudy  Toumildt 
towards  the  west.  Pithom.  the  other  treasure- city,  lay 
in  that  direction,  at  or  near  the  mouth  or  western 
extremity  of  that  valley,  not  far  from  Pi-beseth,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  two  treasure-cities  should  be  so 
near  each  other  on  the  same  line  of  approach  from  the 
east  to  the  Nile.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
Rameses  should  have  been  at  some  distance  from 
Pithom.  at  some  other  point  of  arrival  on  the  Nile 
from  the  east,  somewhere  towards  Old  Cairo  or  ancient 
Babylon,  where  Trajan's  canal  afterwards  joined  the 
Nile,  or  towards  Memphis  the  capital. 

Rameses  must  have  been  near  the  capital  or  the 
residence  of  Pharaoh,  wherever  that  was.  at  the  time 
of  the  exodus,  to  admit  of  the  frequent  interviews  and 
immediate  communications  which  took  place  between 
Pharaoh  and  Moses.  On  the  last  occasion  Moses  was 
sent  for  at  midnight,  and  not  only  did  the  interview- 
take  place  before  the  morning,  apparently  immediately, 
but  the  departure  also  from  Rameses  before  daylight, 
or  while  it  was  yet  dark,  Ex.  xii.  42.  Moses  must  there- 
fore have  been  near  at  hand.  The  position  of  Rameses 
must  therefore  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  capital 
at  the  time.  Now  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  all  the 
ancient  historians  represent  Memphis  as  the  capital 
from  the  earliest  times,  even  from  Menes  the  first  king 
and  founder  of  Memphis,  down  to  the  reign  of  the 
Ptolemies,  who  made  Alexandria  their  residence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Memphis  was 
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the  capital  the  whole  of  that  time.  But  the  question 
still  remains,  Had  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the  exodus 
any  other  or  second  capital,  summer- residence,  or 
country-seat,  at  which  he  might  then  be?  Manetho 
says  that  in  the  time  of  the  "shepherd  kings,"  whose 
reign  extended  over  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  period,  of 
Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt,  while  the  king  lived  at 
Memphis,  that  is,  while  Memphis  was  the  capital 
where  he  usually  resided,  he  was  in  the  habit  in  the 
summer  time  of  visiting  a  place  called  Araris  (or 
Aooar),  on  the  Bubastic  branch  of  the  Nile,  where  In- 
had  a  garrison  to  guard  the  eastern  frontiers.  Salatis. 
he  says,  the  first  of  the  shepherd  kings,  wishing  to 
secure  his  eastern  frontiers  against  the  Assyrians,  ha\  - 
inf  found  a  city  called  Ararix,  well  suited  for  his  pur-  ' 
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pose,  on  the  Bubastic  branch  of  the  Nile,  rebuilt  and  j 
fortified  it,  making  it  very  strong,  and  placing  a  garri-on 
of  240,000  men  in  it:  '•  Thither  Salatis  came  in  sum- 
mer time,  parti}'  to  gather  his  corn,  and  pay  his  soldi*,  rs, 
and  partly  to  exercise  his  armed  men,  and  therebv  to 
terrify  foreigners"  (Joseph,  cont.  Apion,  i.  14).  Thi>  plae- 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  Heroopolis,  which  is 
only  the  Greek  form  of  Antri.-t,  Aooar.  Hero,  Heros. 
or  Heroo,  as  it  was  variour-ly  called,1  and  Heroopolis 
may  be  the  same  as  Pithom,  one  of  the  treasure  cities, 
called  in  the  Sept.  TroXas  o^i'/ids,  or  fortified  cities. 
($ee  PiTiioiO  Being  on  the  P>uba>tie  branch,  or  to  tin- 
east  of  that  branch,  and  on  the  eastern  frontier,  it 
could  not  lie  Zoan,  as  the  writer  "ii  that  name  in  \'r. 
Smith's  llii't.  suppo.-es;  for  Zoan  was  neither  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  nor  on  the  1'jiibastic,  but  on  the  'J'timt/i' 
branch,  as  the  name  implies.  Avaris  or  Heroopolis 
must  have  been  in  the  land  of  Gosheii.  I'haraoh  could 
not  therefore  lie  there  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  for 
there  he  would  have  been  free  from  all  the  plagues. 
which  did  not  touch  Goshen.  Moreover,  it  was  in 
the  summer  season  that  the  kin>_r  was  wont  to  visit 
Avaris,  and  not  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  tin- 
Hebrews  departed  out  of  the  land  of  Egvpt.  We  con- 
clude therefore  that  Memphis  was  the  capital  ami  the 
residence  of  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the  exodus.  Hut 
an  expression  in  1's.  Ixxviii.  has  led  manv  to  suppose 
that  Zoan  might  have  been  the  capital  or  residence  of 
Pharaoh  at  the  time.  Zoan  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  plague.-:  "Marvellous  thin^.- 
did  he  in  the  sight  of  their  fathers  in  the  land  of  Egvpt. 
in  the  field  of  Zoan."  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12.  Why  is  the  field  of 
Zoan  specially  mentioned,  as  if  the  plagues  specially 
prevailed  there,  when  we  are  told  that  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  was  equally  visited,  with  the  exception  of 
Goshen?  Some  say.  Because  the  king  was  at  Zoan  at 
the  time.  But  it  is  not  Zoan  itself,  the  city  of  Zoan. 
that  is  mentioned,  but  the  field,  the  district,  the  land 
or  the  nome  of  Zoan,  anciently  known  as  ''the  fields'' 
or  "plains,"  and  this  district  or  nome  extended  up 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  the  Bubastic 
and  Tanitic,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis, 
running  along  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  land  of 
Goshen.  It  was  in  that  district,  immediately  opposite 

1  If  Avaris  was   not   the  same  as   Iloroopolis,   Salaldijeh  or 
ancient  Silne  might  he  the  jila.-e.      Snliil,i,irl,   lies  on  the  very 
border  of  Egypt,   on   the  north   east  frontier,   near  Hanes  or 
Tahaphnehes,  ancient  Daphnpe,  now  Safnas.     It  is  the  last  place 
within  the  land  of  Egypt  on  the  way  to  F.I  Arish  and  Gaza, 
where  travellers  now  enter  on  the  wilderness,  and  lay  in  their 
last  supplies  for  the  desert.      It  may  possibly  be  called  Kulnhv/.J, 
after  Salatis,  the  first  of  the  shepherd  kings,  who  rebuilt  and 
fortified  Avaris. 
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to  the  land  of  Goshen,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Bubastic  or  Pelusiac  branch,  that  the  wonders  were 
more  especially  seen  by  the  children  of  Israel  — not  that 
the  plagues  more  especially  prevailed  in  that  district — 
but  there,  in  the  fields  of  Zoan,  the  marvellous  things 
were  done  in  the  si'/ht  of  the  Hebrews,  being  seen 
immediately  opposite  to  them  as  they  stood  all  along 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Pelusiac  branch.  The  plagues 
prevailed  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Goshen;  but  in  the  fields  of  Zoan  they  were 
more  especially  seen  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
all  along  the  border  of  Goshen.  This,  we  conceive,  is 
the  reason  why  the  field  of  Zoan  is  particularly  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  plagues.  The  fact  that  the 
princes  of  Zoan  are  spoken  of,  in  the  time  of  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah,  together  with  the  princes  of  Noph,  is  no 
proof  at  all  that  Zoan  was,  or  miidit  have  been,  the 
capital  or  residence  of  Pharaoh  at  the  time  of  the 
exorlus.  It  was  uinler  the  nineteenth  of  .Maiutlio's 
dynasties,  as  generally  believed,  that  the  exodus  took 
I 'lace:  some  suppose  it  was  under  the  seventeenth,  or 
the  last  dynasty  of  the  shepherd  kings;  and  Manetho 
-avs  that  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  or  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  dynasty,  which  \\as  about  three  hundred 
years  after  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel,  a 
I'liiuli  dvna>tv  succeeded,  which  was  the  twenty-first; 
then  followed  a  /iii/,ii.-<ti/t  line,  the  twenty- second,  of 
\\hieh  Shishak  was  the  rir.-t,  who  invaded  .ludeah 
during  the  ivi_;n  of  Rehoboam ;  and  tin  n  came  two 
/'iiniti  dynasties,  or  dynasties  of  Zoan,  in  succession, 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth.  Then  Zoan  pos- 
sibly, or  probably,  became  a  second  capital,  or  a  royal 
resilience:  then  the  princes  of  Zoan  might  be  .spoken 
of  as  well  as  the  prince:-  of  Noph.  I>.  xix.  i:i;  and  then 
the  .levsish  ambassadors  arc  said  to  come  to  Zoan  and 
to  Hams,  is  xxx.  4,  though  in  Jeremiah's  time  Pharaoh's 
house  is  said  to  he  at  Hanes.  or  Tahpanhes.  or  Tehapli- 
nehes,  ,iu..  xlin  ;p,  (•;/,•  xxx  iv  But  there  is  no  intimation 
whatever  that  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  there  was  any 
other  capital  or  royal  n  .-idence  he-ides  Memphis,  \\ith 
the  exception  of  the  kind's  summer  retreat,  or  tempo- 
rary residence,  at  A\aris  or  Heroopolis:  and  there  he 
could  not  he.  in  the  land  of  Go.-hen.  during  the  plagues. 
We  say.  therefore,  that  Memphis  must  have  been  the 
capita!  and  the  residence  of  Pharaoh  at  the  time,  and 
I  Jameses  must  have  been  near.  A  passage  in  .losephus 
clearly  implie>  thi>.  He  savs  that  the  Hebrews,  on 
their  way  out  of  Egypt,  passed  ''by  Letopolis,  a  place 
at  that  time  deserted,  but  where  Babylon  was  after- 
wards built,'1  which  was  afterwards  called  "Fostat," 
and  now  "  Old  Cairo,"  three  miles  south  of  modern 
Cairo  (Ant.  ii.  \~>,  \).  Now  as  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  were  moving  southward  towards  the  capital  and 
the  presence  of  their  oppressor,  for  "it  would  have 
l>een  downright  madness"  (as  Dr.  Stewart  says  in  his 
Tent  and  Khan)  i-to  flare  their  host  in  the  face  of  the 
chafing  monarch,"  we  must  conclude  that  they  were 
going  northward.  Rameses,  their  starting  place,  must 
therefore  have  been  south  of  Babylon  or  Old  Cairo, 
somewhere  towards  Memphis,  on  the  east  banks  of 
the  Nile. 

There,  nearly  opposite  Memphis,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Nile,  is  a  village  called  Tdrah  or  Tour,  and  close 
to  it.  a  little  to  the  south,  and  directly  opposite 
Mytraheny,  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis,  is  another 
small  village,  called  Massarah.  Now  this,  or  Ti'trah, 
or  both  (for  thev  are  close  to  each  other),  we  take  to 
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1)0    till..'    site  of    [Jameses.       I  miuediately   behind    Turall, 

to  the  east  of  it,  are  some  ancient  quarries  in  a  rocky 
mountain,  tin:  ancient  "  Troici  lapidis  inoiis,"  from 
which  niiidi  of  the  material  for  the  pyramids  was  pro- 
cured, and  iu  which  the  poor  .lews  are  said  by  Manetho 
to  have  worked  (sec  .Jnsejih.  conn-.  Apion,  i.  ai).  IS"  ear 
Turak  is  a  place  called  .]/<•/••/- r<n/.-. l/<<.--a,  or  tlie  "  llabi- 
tatioii  of  Moses."  This  spot  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Mahometans,  and  (hiring  the  feast  of  the,  Ramadan 
the  dervishes  arc  in  the  habit  of  u  >hiu  there  on  a  par- 
ticular day  from  Cairo,  and  they  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  lying  naked  on  the  -round,  because  they 
have  a  tradition  that  Moses  did  so.  It  is  possible  that 
this  tradition  mav  have  originated  in  what  is  said  of 
Moses  when  he  went  out  of  the  city,  fell  on  his  face, 
ami  spread  forth  his  hands  unto  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
and  this  mav  be  the  spot,  Kx.  v.  21-2:; ;  i.\.  :J3.  Massaralt 
(Massa-IJa,  or  Ra-Massa)  may  be  only  a  form  or  an 
anauram  of  the  word  [Jameses,  or  Ramesse,  as  it  is  in 
Greek,  or  Mira-Miixtt  may  be  a  corruption  of  that 
name.  Turali,  or  Tour,  means  a  mountain  or  a  court. 
The  Pharaohs  mav  have  had  a  palace  there  on  the 
eastern  hanks  of  the  Nile,  in  front  of  the  capital,  as 
the  Sultan  has  his  favourite  palace  on  the  Bosphorus, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  in  addition  to 
the  grand  Seraglio  on  the  south  side  in  Old  Stambool: 
hence,  po.-sibly.  the  origin  of  the  present  name  Tour, 
or  Turali.  The  Pharaoh  who  built  it  may  have  been 
one  of  the  I  Jameses,  and  from  this  possibly  the  place  or 
city  may  have  been  called,  after  his  name,  1  Jameses. 
It  was  from  this  place,  we  believe,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  possibly  a  part  or  suburb 
of  the  capital,  like  J'era  at  Constantinople  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Stambool.  that  the  children  of  Israel  started  on 
their  way  out  of  Egvpt.  The  preparatory  assembling 
probably  took  place  in  the  plain  of  li<_satin,  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  Turah.  From  thence,  they  mo\ed 
northward,  passing,  as  Josephus  says,  by  ancient  Baby- 
lon or  Old  Cairo,  and  then  by  or  over  the  site  of  modern 
Cairo,  proceeding  along  the  direct  route  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  far  as  Succoth.  or  Hirkct  d  IIwlj.  the 
"Pool  of  the  Pilgrims."  the  ancient  -'Scen;e  Veteran- 
ornni.''  It  was  only  a  part  of  the  Jews  probably — the 
leading  men  and  those  that  dwelt  at  [Jameses  and  the 
neighbourhood,  together  with  those  that  worked  in  the 
quarries — that  marched  from  Rameses  to  Succoth.  It 
was  at  Succoth,  no  doubt,  situated  over  against  the 
central  part  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  that  the  great 
rendezvous  of  the  Hebrews  took  place,  and  the  final 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  wilderness.  From 
thence  they  turned  eastward  into  the  wilderness  to 
Ettiam,  and  then  to  Pihahiroth.  (Ntc  Sl'CCOTH  and 
PIHAHIKOTH.)  Their  journey  from  Rameses  to  Succoth 
was  dlni't  towards  the  Land  of  Promise,  as  the  course  of 
the  young  Christian  on  his  way  out  of  spiritual  Egypt  i* 
often  at  first  direct  for  heaven,  having-  found  his  deliver- 
ance or  awakening  to  be  a  place  of  "  t!i»iii/cr,"  a  thunder 
of  conviction,  a  thunder  of  alarm,  and  a  ditaotit.tioi)  of 
crit.  fSee  the  map  annexed.')  [J.  R-] 

RA'MOTH  [rfratfj.  plural  of  Ramali.  htif/ltts].  I.  A 
town  of  Tssachar  and  a  Levitical  city,  i  C'li.  vi.  7:',;  but 
in  the  earlier  and  corresponding  passage  of  Jos.  xxi. 
.is,  ii'.i.  Jarmuth  is  the  name  given.  (.Sec  J.uniUTii.) 

2.  RAMOTH.  Bv  much  the  most  noted  place  with 
this  name  was  a  city  in  Gileacl,  very  commonly  called 
Ramoth-Gilead,  or  TJamoth  in  Gileacl.  i  Ki.  iv.  13 ;  De.  iv. 
«;  Jos.  xx.  8,  &c.  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  the 


Gadites,  and  wa>  made  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  on 
the  farther  side  of  Jordan.  i)c  iv.  43 — showing  it  to  be  a 
place  of  importance  even  at  the  period  of  the  conquest. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon  it  \vas  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  twelve  officers  who  had  charge  of  provisions  for  the 
king's  household,  and  wa>  the  centre  of  a  district,  which 
comprised  the  towns  of  Jair  and  the  entire  region  of 
Argob,  1  Ki.  iv.  13.  At  a  later  period  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Svria,  and  proved  the  oc- 
ca>ion  of  the  deatli  of  Ahab,  who,  in  league  with  Je- 
hoshapbat  king  of  Judah,  tried  to  recover  it.  but  fell 
in  the  attempt,  i  Ki.  xxii.  But  it  appears  to  have  been 
won  back  by  Israel  in  the  time  of  Joram  the  son  of 
Ahab,  who  succeeded  his  short-lived  brother  A haziah: 
for  it  was  in  keeping  this  place  against  the  powerful 
assault  of  Hazael,  that  Joram  sustained  the  wounds 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Jezreel,  2Ki.  viii.  2-;ix.  14; 
and  it  was  while  Jehu,  in  his  stead,  was  maintaining 
posscs>ion  of  Uamoth.  that  he  was  anointed  king  of 
Israel,  and  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  the  army  to  slay 
his  master,  •>  Ki.  ix.  1,  scij.  This  is  the  last  Scriptural 
notice  we  have  of  it;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions it  fell,  like  the  territory  of  the  ten  tribes  generally, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Assyrians. 

Kxceptiug  the  name  we  have  no  very  definite  help 
from  antiquity  to  guide  us  to  the  precise  locality  of  this 

i  city;  but  the  name  points  to  the  high  grounds  of  Cilead, 
and.  the  character  of  the  place  to  some  strong  position 
there.  These  features  accord  so  well  with  the  modern 
town  es-Salt.  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 

•  this  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Uamoth.  The 
mountain  of  Gilcad  (now  called  ,/</><  I  Jel'ad,  or,  as 
L'urckhardt  writes  it,  lijjicl  />jclaatl)  lies  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  nearly  opposite  Xabhls.  and  about  as  far 
from  the  river  on  that  side  as  Nablus  is  on  the  west. 
The  mountain  runs  from  west  to  east,  and  is  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  ill  length  (Hurckhardt,  Syria,  p.  31-).  The 
highest  point  bears  the  name  of  Osha  (Hosea),  and  over- 
looks all  the  Eelka.  On  the  southern  side  of  thi> 

;  mountain,  and  near  the  traditionary  tomb  of  the  pro- 
phet Hosea.  lies  es-Salt,  on  two  sides  of  a  narrow 
ravine,  half  -  way  up.  crowned  by  a  ruined  citadd. 
It  is  surrounded  by  steep  hills,  and  is  now  the  only  in- 
habited place  in  the  province  of  Belka.  It  is  still  a 

!  place  of  comparative  strength,  and  maintains  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  pacha  of  Damascus.  Mr.  Tris- 

;  tram  says  of  it,  "Ramoth-Gilead  must  always  have 
been  the  key  of  Gilead  -  at  the  head  of  the  only  easy 
road  from  the  Jordan,  opening  immediately  on  to  the 
rich  plateau  of  the  interior,  and  with  this  isolated  cone 
(the  Osha)  rising  close  above  it,  fortified  from  very 
earlv  times,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature.  Of  the  for- 

'  tress  only  a  tall  fragment  of  wall  remains,  and  a  pi  tinted 
archway,  with  a  sort  of  large  dial-plate,  carved  deeply 
in  stone,  surrounded  by  a  rose- work  decoration.  It 
appears  to  be  all  modern  Turkish  work "'  (The  Land  of 
Israel,  p.  too).  There  is  a  plateau,  he  further  tells  us.  on 
the  road  toward  Jordan,  and  there  probably  the  battle 

i  was  fought  where  Ahab  received  his  mortal  wound — 
that  being  the  only  place  where  chariots  could  come 
into  play.  About  400  Mussulman,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt's  estimate,  and  SO  Christian  families  live  in 
Salt,  and  it  is  governed  by  a  native  council,  in  which 
the  Christians  also  have  their  representatives.  There 

|  is  a  fine  spring  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  with  a  subter- 

!  ranean  passage  from  it  to  the  castle;  and  another  spring 
in  a  valley  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  town. 
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Tlie  people  chiefly  employ  themselves  in  agriculture, 
but  there  are  also  some  good  shops  in  which  Manchester 
as  well  as  native  cottons,  and  articles  of  woollen  manu- 
facture, are  displayed. 

RA'PHA  [cunt  i  it;  i  I/OH-H,  a  champion  or  hero  who 
casts  down).  1.  A  son  of  Benjamin,  the  fifth  in  order, 
i  Ch.  viii.  L>.  The  name  dues  not  occur  in  the  original 
register  of  the  familv.  <;e  \\\-\.  -2\-.  luit  at  Nu.  xiii.  !' 
Raphu  was  the  naiiK'of  the  father  of  the  person  chosen 
from  Benjamin  to  spy  out  the  land  of  C'anaan — showing 
the  name,  or  something  similar,  to  have  belonged  to 
th-3  tribe.  2.  A  son  of  Biiiea.  of  the  descendants  of 
•Jonathan,  wh  >  is  also  called  Raphaiah.  1  Ch.  viii.  ::?; 
ix.  4:1. 

RAVEN  [rr,  ureb.  Kopa^\.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  IIebre\v  word  is  the  parent  of  the  Latin  '•«/•- 
ni<t,  the  Scottish  <'n;-/,ii-.  and  our  Kn^lish  <-r»>i-.1  It  is 
itself  probably7  an  imitative  word,  expressing  the  hoarse 
croak  of  the  bird.  The  (I reek  appellation  has  proba- 
bly  tlii-  same  derivation,  but  its  termination  s,,m. 'what 
disguises  it. 

The  raven  is  one  of  the  f.-w  animals  which  \\-t-  eaii 
with  certainty  trace  liack  to  the  antediluvian  world: 
for  we  find  it  with  Noah  in  the  ark.  It  was  sent 
forth,  Ge.  viii.r,  aft'-i1  the  cleansed  earth  had  be^an  to 
emerge  from  the  delude,  but  before  the  surfaee  \\a- 
dried.  It  is  described  as  "  goin^'  to  and  fro  until  the 
waters  were  dried  up  from  oti'  the  earth:"  and  pro- 
bably never  returned  after  its  first  escape. 

So  foul-feeding  a  bird  uas  of  course  unclean,  and  we 

find  it  prohibited  as  f 1  in  both  the  enumerations  of 

the  Mosaic  law,  Lt.  \i.  \:<\  l>e  \iv  n;  the  veto  extending 
to  the  entire  race  "every  ra veil  after  his  kind."  1'Yom 
this  ceremonial  uneleanness  some  have  concluded  that 
the  word  rendered  "  ravens"  in  the  narrative  of  Klijah's 
daily  supply  of  food  by  the  brook  (  heritb  must  have 
some  other  meaning,  \\hicli  has  been  sought  in  the 
A ralis,  or  in  the  inhabitants  of  some  town  called  <  )rbo; 
though  such  a  town  is  confessedly  iinmentioni -d  either 
by  sacred  or  profan  '  \\riters.  But  it  has  been  well 
replied  that  an  animal  unfit  for  food  or  sacrifice  did  not 
necessarily  defile  what  it  touched.  "An  ass  was  as 
unclean  as  a  raven:  yd  no  one  uas  polluted  bv  riding 
on  an  ass,  or  by  eating  that  which  an  ass  had  carried." 
An  objection  more  to  the  point  would  be  that  tin 
flesh  which  ravens  would  hriii'-r  would  leave  the  prophet 
no  opportunity  of  being  satisfied  that  it  was  such  as 
he  could  legally  receive:  either  that  it  was  the  Mesh  of 
a  clean  beast,  or.  if  so,  that  it  had  not  died  with  the 
blood  undrained.  But  to  this  too.  the  answer  is  ob- 
vious; if  .lehovah  could  so  restrain  and  overrule  the 
instincts  of  these  voracious  birds  as  to  make  them 
minister  to  his  servant,  he  could  also  take  care  that 
they  should  select  nothing  but  what  was  fit.  and  he 
could  give  Klijah  confidence  that  it  was  so. 

The  LXX.  have  rendered  the  word  by  Kopanfi. 
"ravens:"  and  in  this  they  are  followed  by  all  the  ver- 
sions (with  the  exception,  it  is  said,  of  the  Arabic:; 
Josephus  also  gives  the  same  reading.  Nor  need  we 
doubt  that  such  is  the  correct  interpretation. 

There  is  something  weird  and  shrewd  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  raven's  countenance ;  a  union  of  cunning 
and  malignity,  which  may  have  contributed  to  give  it 
among  widely  severed  nations,  and  in  remote  ages,  a 


1  Tliis  will  be  apparent  only  it'  wo  '.rive  the  initial  ••>  its  palatal 
sound,  not  if  we  treat  it  as  mute,  as  our  translators  liuve  (.lone. 


character  for  preternatural  knowledge.  Its  black  hue 
-the  hue  of  night  and  of  mourning — its  recluse 
solitary  suspicion,  and  its  harsh  croak,  have'  no  doubt 
increased  its  uncanny  reputation.  Certain  it  is,  the 
••  infausta  cornix"  has  long  been  feared  and  hated  as 
the  messenger  of  evil  and  the  prognosticate!'  of  death, 
while  the  Romans  dedicated  it  to  Apollo  as  the  ^od  of 
divination.  An  anonymous  writer  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  the  bird  has  in-eniously  sULru'ested  an  expla- 
nation of  its  divining  power.  "  The  smell  of  death  is 
so  grateful  to  them,  that  they  utter  a  loud  croak  of 
satisfaction  instantly  on  perceiving  it.  In  passim;-  over 
sheen,  if  a  tainted  smell  is  perceptible,  they  cry  vehe- 
mently. From  this  propensity  in  the  raven  to  an- 
nounce his  satisfaction  in  the  smell  of  death,  has  pro- 
bably arisen  the  common  notion  that  he  is  aware  of  its 


approach  amon-  the  human  race,  and  foretells  it  by 
his  cfoakinus.  I  have  no  d.iiibt  the  idea  is  founded  in 
truth,  although  I  think  the  coming  event  is  not  com- 
municated to  th"  raven  bv  any  immediate  or  superna- 
tural impulse,  but  that  in  passing  over  a  human  habi- 
tation from  which  a  si<  klv  or  cadaverous  smell  ma\ 
1  <capo,  it  i.-  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  announce  his 
perception  of  it  by  his  cries"  (/..uio^is-t.-jir) 

The  shepherd  has  a  better  reason  for  calling  the 
raven  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  A  more  vigilant  or  more 
cruel  en. -my  to  the  tl""k  can  hardly  exist,  and  it  fre- 
quently makes  its  ferocious  assaults  on  the  yet  Ihhi", 
victim.  What  is  said  of  the  crow  Cumin  rnroiit)  in 
the  following  note,  is  ec  pi  ally  true  of  the  raven  (C.  i-»rti.r); 
and  at  all  events  is  appropriate  to  an  article  that 
treats  of  •'every  7'aven  after  his  kind."  '•  In  the  lamb- 
in  IT  season  the  crow  is  the  dread  of  the  shepherd,  and 
commits  unheard-of  cruelties:  at  this  season  its  nest  is 
overflowing  with  youii1/.  which  require  an  enormous 
quantity  of  food:  and  many  an  inoffensive'  creature  is 
slain  to  gor^e  their  craving-  appetites.  The  symptoms 
of  parturition  are  as  well  known  to  the  crows  as  to  the 
shepherd,  and  a  group  may  often  be  seen  waiting  with 
anxious  expectation:  and  when  the  poor  ewe  is  in  a 
state  utterly  unable  to  defend  herself,  the  hungry  har- 
pies fall  on  her  without  mercv.  pluck  out  her  eyes,  and. 
when  she  cries  with  pain,  drive  their  strong  beaks  into 
her  tongue  and  tear  it  out.  piece  by  piece;  at  every 
fragment  they  swallow  they  give  a  satisfied  gobble,  and 
they  never  desist  from  their  cruel  task  till  life  is  extinct. 
If  the  mother  escapes,  the  young  lamb  frequently  be- 
comes the  victim  before  it  has  vet  stood  erect:  its  eves 
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and  tongue  are  fir-it  .selected,,  or  its  bowels  drawn  out" 
(Zoologist,  3dl). 

This  habit  of  commencing  the  horrid  repast  with 
tlic  eyes  of  (he  victim  may  illustrate  what  is  said  in 
Pr.  xxx.  17,  'The  eye  that  moeketh  at  his  father,  and 
refuseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley 
shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it. 
Contemptuous  behaviour  to  parents  is  the  straight  mad 
to  crime,  and  to  a  violent  and  ignominious  death. 

Perhaps  the  general  feeling  of  revulsion  with  which 
the  raven  is  viewed  by  man  is  used  to  give  point  to 
statements  which  teach  the  tender  care  of  Cod  over  his 
creatures.  Jehovah  demands  of  Job.  "\\lio  pro- 
videth  for  the  raven  his  food  i.  When  his  young  ones 
cry  unto  dud,  they  wander  for  lack  of  meat."  Job 
xxxviii.  11.  The  answer  is  given  in  Ps.  cxlvii.  9,  "He 
giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens 
which  cry."  And  the  Lord  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples, 
"Consider  the  ravens;  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap: 
which  neither  have  storehouse  nor  barn:  and  God 
feedetli  them.  How  much  more  are  ye  better  than  the 
fowls  .'  '  Lu  xii.  21.  God's  tender  mercies  extend  to  those 
creatures  which  man  fears  and  hates;  how  much  more 
to  his  children!  The  clamour  of  the  young  Corrida'. 
while  in  the  nest,  seems  alluded  to,  as  being  a  special 
call  upon  the  providence  of  God. 

The  solitary  habit  of  the  raven  is  employed  to  add  a 
feature  to  the  desolation  and  depopulation  of  Idumea, 

Is.  xxxiv.  11. 

The  plumage  of  the  raven,  though  it  appears  merely 
black  at  a  distance,  or  on  a  cursory  inspection,  is  seen 
on  examination  to  be  richly  glossed  with  metallic  re- 
flections of  steel-blue  and  purple,  especially  the  hackled 
feathers  of  the  neck  and  throat.  To  this  splendid  lustre 
allusinii  is  made  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  ch.  v.  11,  where 
the  bride,  extolling  the  beauty  of  the  Bridegroom,  says, 
''  His  locks  are  bushy,  and  black  as  a  raven." 

Kn  joying  great  powers  of  flight,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  raven  is  extensive.  It  is  spread 
over  the  entire  northern  hemisphere ;  while  south 
of  the  equator  it  is  replaced  by  distinct  but  kindred 
species.  [i>.  H.  t;.] 

REBEK'AH  [according  to  Ges.,  who  derives  from 
the  Arabic.  a  rnf>e  trith  a  nnose,  symbolical  of  one 
with  captivating  qualities].  The  daughter  of  Bethuel. 
sister  of  Laban,  and  wife  of  Isaac.  The  story  of  her 
betrothal  to  Isaac,  through  the  pious  and  prudent  man- 
agement of  Abraham's  faithful  servant,  remarkable  for 
its  pastoral  simplicity,  is  also  the  most  interesting  of 
its  kind  in  Old  Testament  history,  Ge.  xxiv.  Isaac  was 
forty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  Rebekah 
evidently  much  younger,  but  for  twenty  years  they 
lived  together  without  offspring.  The  Lord  at  last 
heard  their  supplication,  and  granted  a  fulfilment  of  his 
promise,  but  in  a  way  which  caused  some  alarm  in  the 
mind  of  Rebekah.  as  if  all  were  going  to  be  over  with 
her,  and  led  her  to  make  special  inquiry  of  the  Lord 
why  such  peculiar  sensations  should  be  experienced '( 
How  the  inquiry  was  made,  we  are  not  told,  nor  how 
the  answer  was  returned:  but  somehow  she  obtained 
an  oracle,  as  striking  as  it  was  true:  "Two  nations  are 
in  thy  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  sepa- 
rated from  thy  bowels;  and  the  one  people  shall  be 
stronger  than  the  other  people  (literally,  two  peoples 
from  thy  bowels  are  separated,  and  people  shall  prevail 
over  people),  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger  (or. 
the  greater  shall  serve  the  less)."  The  last  words  admit 


of  either  rendering,  and  it  was  so  ordered  by  providence 
that  they  were  verified  in  both  :  Esau  was  actually  the 
first-born,  though  by  a  very  brief  space,  and  his  family 
prospects  took  precedence  of  Jacob's;  but  in  appearance 
of  strength  also,  and  all  the  outward  elements  of  great- 
ness, Esau  and  his  seed  for  a  long  time  had  the  pre- 
eminence. Vet  the  divine  oracle  stood  fast;  the  spe- 
cial Messing  was  with  Jacob  and  his  offspring.  It  was 
the  firm  belief  of  this  destiny  in  respect  to  Jacob,  un- 
accompanied by  a  sufficient  insight  into  its  connection 
with  the  holy  character  of  God.  which  led  Hebekah  into 
the  great  sin  of  her  married  life-- her  imposition  upon 
Isaac,  through  the  false  venison  and  counterfeit  appear- 
ance of  Jacob,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessing,  Ge.  x.wii. 
Her  faith  was  not  yet  held,  as  it  should  have  been,  in 
righteousness;  and  severe  recompenses  in  providi-nce 
followed  her  departure  from  the  path  of  uprightness. 
She  was  obliged,  with  the  view  of  saving  Jacob's  life 
from  the  deadly  revenue  of  Ksau,  to  get  him  hurried 
away  to  the  distant  retreat  of  Mesopotamia;  and  before 
he  was  able  to  return  to  his  father's  house.  Kebekah 
apparently  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Her  death 
and  burial  are  not  recorded,  and  we  only  learn  inciden- 
tally from  the  words  of  Jacob  on  his  death-bed,  that 
her  body  was  laid  in  the  family  tomb  at  Mainre,  Ge. 
xlix.  31.  The  other  incidents  in  Rebekah 's  life  are  so 
mixed  up  with  those  of  her  husband's,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon  them  here.  (Xc€  ISAAC.) 

RE'CHAB  AND  RE'CHABITES.     See  JEHOXADAB 
SON  OF  RECHAB. 

RECORDER.  The  Hebrew  term  for  this  is  Trn 
( inaziir).  one  that  brings  to  remembrance,  remembrancer, 
hence  putting  things  on  record  that  they  inicht  be  re- 
membered— a  recorder.  It  might  be,  perhaps,  most 
correctly  expressed  in  modern  phrase  by  the  epithet 
royal  historiographer,  if  by  this  be  understood  one  who 
ha-  the  charge  of  seeing  that  all  the  public  registers 
and  annals  of  the  kingdom  are  properly  kept.  Such 
an  office  would  evidently  be  one  of  high  responsibility; 
and  could  only  be  intrusted  to  a  person  enjoying  the 
fullest  confidence.  Hence,  in  the  few  notices  that 
occur  respecting  it,  the  recorder  is  named  among  the 
higher  officials  of  the  kingdom,  2  Sa.  viii.  io;xx.  24;  i  Ki.  iv. 
3;'JKi.  xviii.  !«,&''•  It  was  not  peculiar  to  Israel  to  take 
such  pains  with  the  records  of  the  kingdom.  The 
sculptured  monuments  of  Egypt  and  As.-yria  were, 
doubtless,  but  the  more  enduring  form  of  some  of  those 
records:  and  in  regard  to  Persia  we  have  evidence  of  the 
existence  from  remote  times  of  official  recorders  at  the 
seat  of  empire,  and  can  quite  readily  understand  what 
is  said  occasionally  of  the  "book  of  the  records"  of  the 
Persian  kingdom,  and  the  detailed  accounts  which  seem 
to  have  been  kept  in  them.  Ezr.  iv.  15;  Es.  vi.  i;  x.  2.  "  The 
chronicles,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm  generally,  "of  the 
kings  of  Persia  were  preserved  with  great  care''  (Hist, 
of  Persia, i.p .272).  And  Heeren  more  particularly  tells 
us  of  the  public  scribes  (Persians,  p.  55),  that  "they  attended 
the  Persian  monarch  on  occasion  of  festivals,  of  public 
reviews,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  battle, 
and  noted  down  the  words  which  fell  from  him  on  such 
occasions  (Ilorod  vii.  ion; viii.  90).  To  them  also  was  com- 
mitted the  task  of  reducing  to  writing  the  commands 
and  ordinances  of  the  king."'  It  may  be  understood 
•  that  this  class  of  persons  would  be  under  a  trustworthy 
1  superintendent.  In  later  times,  under  the  reign  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  a  similar  office  was  instituted 
in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  person  holding  it  was 
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called  may  inter  manor  ice— a  name   much   akin  to  the 
Heb.  mazkir. 

REDEEM,  REDEEMER,  REDEMPTION.  The 
conceptions  involved  in  these  words  are  familiar  to 
mankind  on  account  of  the  numerous  circumstances  in 
which  they  come  into  view:  as  when  a  price  is  paid  to 
recover  a  captive,  or  to  restore  freedom  to  a  slave,  or 
to  rescue  a  person  who  lias  exposed  himself  to  some 
penalty  from  which  a  sum  of  money  can  save  him.  In 
this  article,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the 
conceptions  of  the  heathen  in  respect  of  ransoms  and 
redeemers ;  we  must  confine  our  statements  to  the 
usages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  well  acquainted  with  this 
act  of  redeeming,  and  there  are  two  roots  and  their 
derivative  words  which  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  this  and  cognate  senses;  their  etymology,  however, 
is  too  uncertain  to  be  of  much  use  in  any  attempt  to 
discriminate  and  arrange  their  meanings.  The  one  of 
these,  HIE  (padhah),  for  instance,  is  used  in  the  law  as 
to  redeeming  a  firstling  unclean  animal  by  paying  the 
priest's  estimation  for  it,  and  adding  a  fine  ..f  a  fifth 
more.  Le.xxvii.-J7;  tile  other  Verb.  7W  (;/aa/\.  is  used 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  verse.  "  if  it  be  not  redeemed, 
then  it  shall  be  sold  according  to  thy  estimation;"  as 
it  also  is  of  redeeming  an  unclean  animal  given  t<>  the 
Lord.  ver.  13,  and  land.  \XT.  u>.  and  tithes,  vur.  :n.  /'<«//«;/< 
is  used  in  speaking  of  the  redemption  "f  tin-  tir.-t  burn 
of  men  and  the  firstlings  uf  unclean  animals,  \\hii-h 
were  consecrated  to  the  Lord  after  the  tenth  p!a<jue 
had  fallen  Upon  Egypt.  Kx.  xiii.  i:;,  1.".;  N'u.  xviii.  i:>,  HI,  \-c  , 
of  the  redemption  to  a  state  of  freedom  < if  one  who  had 
been  sold  into  servitude,  Kx  xxi.  «:  l,c  \ix  •_'";  of  the  per- 
son di  rated  to  death,  who  could  not  possibly  be  re 
deemed,  I.e  xxvii.  -j;i;  and  of  the  first-born  over  and  above 
the  number  of  the  Levites  who  wen/  taken  by  <  Jod  in 
exchange  for  them,  a  derivative  being  also  used  to 
express  the  redemption-money  which  was  paid  on 
account  of  them.  Nu.  iii.  ic.-ji. 

Redemption  assume. 1  a  special  prominence  in  the 
faith  of  the  Israelites,  because  its  idea  of  recovery  fitted 
into  the  relation  of  Jehovah  (the  I  AM  who  changes 
not;  to  his  feeble  people.  \\ho  would  pass  away  and 
change  continually,  were  it  not  for  his  special  protee- 
tion  and  support;  and  still  more  it  fitted  into  his  rela- 
tion to  them  as  the  restorer  of  that  which  had  been 
lost,  who  recovered  them  when  they  had  actually 
perished.  In  either  point  of  view,  redemption  bulked 
very  largely  in  the  eye  of  every  true  Israelite,  as  the 
great  covenant  blessing.  (1.)  When  they  found  them- 
selves set  down  in  the  land  of  Canaan  as  an  everlasting 
possession,  thev  were  painfully  reminded  by  a  thousand 
events  in  life,  affecting  portions  of  the  land  and  of  the 
people,  that  everything  here  is  fluctuating  and  transi- 
tory, and  that  the  course  of  events  pours  contempt 
upon  every  earthly  pretension  to  the  everlasting  and 
the  unchangeable.  In  the  article  Ji  BII.KK  the  remark- 
able arrangements  have  been  pointed  out  for  neutraliz- 
ing or  healing  this  class  of  evils,  and  securing  something 
like  perpetuity  to  the  families  of  Israel:  first,  by  the 
restoration  of  the  land  to  him  who  had  lost  it  by  a  sale; 
and  secondly,  by  the  recovery  to  liberty  of  every  person 
who  had  been  held  in  bond  service.  In  Le.  xxv., 
where  the  laws  for  the  jubilee  are  given,  the  verb 
yaal  and  its  derivatives  very  frequently  occur:  and  at 
this  point  it  is  proper  to  notice  how  rich  this  word 
became  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  who  had  been  edu- 


cated iii  the  knowledge  of  these   divine  institutions. 

I  This  may  be  most  conveniently  understood  from  the 
participle  yoel,  which  passes  into  a  noun  of  an  agent. 

|  First  and  properly  it  is  a  ndamir,  who  might  pay  the 
price  by  which  a  piece  of  land  returned  to  its  original 

I  owner,    or  a   person   returned   to   his    original   liberty. 

i  without  waiting  for  the  restoration  effected  by  the 
jubilee.  But.  secondly,  it  is  the  nturttt  of  kin  to  whom 
this  duty  or  privilege  of  redeeming  belonged;  so  that. 
it  would  seem,  a  more  distant  relative  stepped  forward 
onlv  when  the  nearest  of  kin  had  renounced  his  right, 

'  as  being  unable  or  unwilling.  Thirdly,  it  came  to 
mean  the  arcngcr  of  blood,  according  to  the  peculiarities 
of  that  law  or  custom  which  has  been  explained  in  the 
article  BLOOD  (AVKNC.KR  UK);  since  on  him  the  duty 
devolved  of  taking  vengeance,  and  so  as  it  were  receiv- 
ing a  compensation  for  the  life  that  had  been  lost. 
Fourthly,  it  is  perhaps  used  to  designate  tJic  husband' $ 
brother,  or  other  nearest  relative,  who  raised  up  seed 
for  that  brother  dying  childless,  and  preserved  a  family 
from  extinction,  without  which  precaution  the  redemp- 
tion i.if  tlie  land  might  have  been  in  vain,  Ku.  iii.  13.  But 
in  all  these  derivative  meanings  the  original  and  proper 
one  is  never  lost,  although  it  may  !« me  less  promi- 
nent: the  sime  man  was  the  i.ext  of  kin,  was  the 
avenirer  of  blood,  was  perhaps  the  redeemer  of  the 
family  name  from  death;  but  his  proper  title  was  the 
redeemer,  and  this  is  the  true  signification  of  the  word, 

so    that    HellgstenberLT    (Christ. ,)< >Av,  on    K/c.   xi.   U.)    justly 

maintains  that  not  simple  kindred,  but  kindred  under 
the  notion  of  their  being  sharers  in  the  bond  of  redemp- 
tion, are  intended  in  this  and  similar  passages.  Nu  v.  8; 
iKi.xvi  11.  And  so  important  was  the  idea  to  a  Hebrew, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  word  expressive  of  the 
right  of  redemption,  .K'.  xxxii.  7A  ('-•)  I'-ut  in  a  more 
fundamental  sense,  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
i  redemption :  not  merely  by  those  institutions  which 
1  preserved  the  land  and  the  people  from  so  many  changes 
that  would  otherwise  have  swept  «ctu<ill<i  <>r<  r  /xirtioim 
of  them,  thereby  tlirniti  niii'i  t/mn  <i*  n  u-lnilt  with  ex- 
tinction; but  preeminently  by  Divine  aets  which  laid 

hold  ,if  them  n.<  ft  /I-/,,,/,  when  they  were  a  peoph-  lost, 
homeless,  riislav  rd.  and  apparently  at  the  puint  of  politi- 
cal death,  and  bringing  them  into  the  possession  of  a 
country,  and  of  national  freedom,  and  even  of  national 
life,  for  the  first  time.  I'.oth  these  verbs  are  applied 
I  very  often  to  redemption  in  thi-  completest  form,  to  the 
work  of  God  which  brought  Israel  out  of  Kgypt.  "Say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  the  Lord;  and  I  will 
bring  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  I  will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage,  and  I  will 
redeem  (f/aal)  you  with  a  stretched- out  arm,  and  with 
great  judgments,"  Ex.  vi.  c.  "  Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led 
forth  the  people  which  thou  hast  redeemed  (f/aal);  thou 
hast  guided  them  in  thy  strength  unto  thy  holy  habita- 
tion," Ex.  xv.  13;  com  p.  l's.  cvi  io.  Again.  "O  Lord  God, 
destroy  not  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance,  which 
thou  hast  redeemed  (/»"l/t«li}  through  thy  greatness, 
which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a 

mighty  hand,"  De.  ix.  '.'I!;  see  idso  cli.  xxi.  8;  L>  Sa.  vii.  -JJ;  No.  i.  10; 

Zee  \.  8.  Repeatedly  the  phrase  is  used,  to  make  the 
meaning  more  striking,  redeeming  "  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage,"  De.  vii.  s-,  xiii  f.  (o,  Heb.);  Mi.  vi.  4;  or,  "Re- 
member that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee,"  Ue  xv  15; 
xxiv.  is.  We  read,  in  Ps.  cxi.  9,  that  "he  sent  redemp- 
tion unto  his  people;"  and.  Ex.  viii  '>3  (in,  IK-b.'l,  the 
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Lord  made  the  announcement  t<>  Pharaoh  that  he 
would  exempt  his  people  in  tlir  land  of  Gushen  from 
the  plagues  which  were  to  fall  on  the  Egyptians.  "And 
I  will  put  a  redemption  between  my  people  and  thy 

people,"   ;u rdinu    to   the   marginal    rendering,  which 

alone  is  supported   by  etymology  and  the  usage  of  the 
language.       In  a  later   age,  when    the   discipline  of  the 
Egyptian   bondage  required   to  he  repeated,  and  a  new 
exodus  must   mark   the  course  of  redeemed  Israel,  the 
prophet    Mieah  opened  a  series  of    prophecies   by  fore- 
telling  the   scene  of   it.  and   applying   to   it   the  words 
which  had  already  been  familiarly  applied  to  the  trans- 
actions in  the  days  of  .Moses.      "  IV  in  pain  and  labour 
to  bring   forth,  O  daughter  of  /ion.  like  a  woman  in 
traya.il:   for  now  shalt  thou  go   forth   out  of   the  city, 
and   thou  shalt  dwell   in  the   Held,  and    thou    shalt  go 
even  to  Babylon;  there  shalt   thou   ho  delivered;  there 
the   Lord   shall  redeem    (;/a<t/';    thee    from   the  hand  of 
thine  enemies,''  Mi.h.  n>.     And  so  in  the  Psalms.  Ixxiv.  2: 
Ixxvii.  \~i  (It!,  Hob.):  cvii.  2;  and  in  the  prophets,  espe- 
cially  Is.  xliii.  1;    xlviii.  20;   Ixiii.  1).  xc.;   Je.  xxxi.  11 
(where  the  two   Hebrew  verbs  occur  together,  and  in 
the   Authorized    Version   are  rendered   by  ni/i/m   and 
niii.orni),    this    work    is    attributed    to    the    Lord,    with 
reference  sometimes  to  Egypt,  sometimes  to  Babylon. 
perhaps  often  to  both,  or  to  that  one  ^ivat  redeeming 
work   of   which   they   were    but   instances   or   pledges. 
For  the  whole  people  are  thus  viewed  as  universally  in- 
volved in  ruin,  and  experiencing  a  "common  salvation." 
Thus  that  last-named  text  speaks  of  the  Lord  redeeming 
Jacob:  Isaiah,  eh  xxix.  •&,  calls  him  "'the  Lord  who  re- 
deemed  Aorali<iin:"    the   prayer   is   offered,  Ps.  xxv.  •>•>, 
"  Redeem  Israel,  ()  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles"  (both 
\\ii\\padhali}.     And  thus  Jehovah  stands  to  all  Israel 
in  the  position  of  "thy  Redeemer"  (f/ocf),  is.  xli.  it,  &t-.; 
Je.  1.  34,  doing  for  the  whole  chosen  people  what  the  goel 
did  for  individuals,  as  he  is  especially  the  Redeemer  of 
those  in  Israel  who  most  greatly  need  his  help,  Fv.  \\iii.  n. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  injury  to  him  when  this  rela- 
tion is  interrupted,  and   he  lias  to  ask,  "'Is  my  hand 
shortened  at  all  that  it  cannot  redeem  ?"  (paduth)  is.l.^. 
And  this  title  is  made  the  more  tender  and  endearing 
when  it  is  coupled  with  some  other,  like  "thy  Saviour 
and  thy  Redeemer,  the  mighty  One  of  Jacob/'  is.  xlix.  •_><!; 
lx.  1C;  or  with  reference  to  the  kinsman-redeemer,  "our 
Father,  our  Redeemer,"  Is.  ixiii.  10.    And  the  correlate  to 
this  is  the  name  of  Israel,  "the  redeemed  of  the  Lord." 
or  "the  ransomed  of  the  Lord,''  both  verbs  being  used 
apparently  without  distinction:  f/na/  in  Ps.  cvii.  2;  Is. 
xxxv.   0;  li.   10;  Lxii.  12,  and  padhali   in  Is.  xxxv.  Ill; 
li.  11.      One  passage,  indeed.  Is.  Ixiii.  i,  "For  the  day  of 
vengeance   is  in  mine  heart,    and    the  year  of  my  re- 
deemed is  come,"  like  ch.  Ixi.  2.  makes  an  obvious  and 
unmistakable  reference  to   the  year  of  jubilee,  though 
perhaps    combining   with  it    the   vengeance   taken  on 
Egypt  when  Israel  was   being   redeemed.      And    this 
relation,  in  which  his  entire  people   stand    to  God,  is 
realized  and  appropriated  by  individuals.    Job  expresses 
this.   eh.  xix.  25-27,  "  I    know   that   my   Redeemer  (f/oel) 
liveth."  &c.  (whether  this  be  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent life  or  to  life  eternal,  however  important  to  settle 
on  its  own   account,  is  a  question  which   need   not  be 
discussed,  here),  comp.  padhah  in  ch.  v.  20,  "In  famine 
he  shall  redeem  thee  from  death,  and  in  war  from  the 
power  of  the  sword."      .Jacob's  language  is  very  strik- 
ing,   Ge.  xlviii.  i:,,  iti,    "God    before    whom    my    fathers 
Abraham  and   Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me 


all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed 
a/of/)  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads."  Parallel  to 
this  is  the  language  of  David.  •>  Sa.  iv.  »,  "As  the  Lord 
liveth.  who  hath  redeemed  { /md/m//')  my  soul  out  of 
all  adversity,"  repeate.l  1  Ki.  i.  -i.  And  so  it  is  often  with 
David  or  other  psalmists,  whether  speaking  individu- 
ally, or  whether  in  the  name  of  the  whole  church,  using 
<J<ml,  I's.  xix.  M  (i:>,H. ,•!>.):  Kxii  11;  ..-iii..i;  exix.  l.vi*;  also  La.  iii.  .>; 
and  again  /,ni//«///.  i's.  xxvi.  n;  xxxi.  :,  (i;,  1Kb.);  xxxh.  ^  (•£}, 
fleb.  ;  \l.v.  A;  [-27. 1 leli.);  xlix.  l.'i  U",  IK-b  .after  cognate  expressions 
nearer  the  beginning);  Iv.  is*  (m,  iielO;  c\ix  KM":  the  Autlior- 
i/ed  Version  having  used  the  looser  translation  ••de- 
liver." in  the  texts  marked  by  an  asterisk,  as  it  has 
also  done  in  Ps.  Ixix.  IS  (]!»,  Ileb.).  on  account  of  i/nnj 
and  j,<id/ni/,  occurring  together:  so  they  occur  again 
in  Ho.  xiii.  1  t.  where  it  has  done  better  by  using 
"ransom"  along  with  "redeem." 

The  lesson  which  the  people  were  taught  under  the 
Mosaic  economy,  perhaps,  indeed,  from  patriarchal 
times,  was  therefore  this,  that  recovery  or  restora- 
tion is  the  ureat  necessity  of  our  condition,  individu- 
|  ally  and  collectively.  Israel  was  a  redeemed  people 
j  as  they  came  out  of  Egypt  at  the  first,  and  after- 
|  wards  out  of  Babylon;  and  tin.'  single  families  and  per 
sons,  on  whom  the  necessity  pressed  with  special  seve- 
rity, met  with  special  counterbalancing  and  restorative 
arrangements,  especially  in  connection  with  the  laws 
of  the  jubilee.  I'ut  no  soul  could  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  Lord  as  the  giver  of  life  and  favour,  with- 
out obtaining  some  insight  into  its  guilt  and  pollution, 
and  being  led  to  cherish  some  hope  of  divine  deliverance 
from  these.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  without  these  bene- 
fits to  an  awakened  soul,  all  besides  would  be  like 
an  empty  husk  to  a  hungry  man;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  honour  and  the  wisdom  of  God  could  not  be 
regarded  as  satisfied  so  long  as  he  confined  his  dealings 
to  remedies  for  changes  and  disappointments  which 
were  the  effects  of  sin.  while  yet  sin  itself  continued 
undisturbed.  The  worldly  and  typical  nature  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  indeed,  did  not  permit  these  really 
more  important  matters  to  occupy  professedly  the  fore- 
most place;  but  it  certainly  never  excluded  them  from 
view,  and  the  course  of  events  secured  continually 
greater  prominence  for  them  in  the  minds  of  the  true 
Israelites.  And  expression  is  given  to  this  in  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets,  pre-eminently  in  the  latter 
part  of  Isaiah.  It  is  found  also  in  Ps.  ciii.  2-5.  in  lan- 
guage alluding  to  the  benefits  of  the  jubilee,  "  Bless  the 
Lord.  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits;  who 
forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy  dis- 
eases; who  redeem*  fh  (</<>(</)  tli/i  life  from  destruction, 
who  crowneth  thee  with  loving- kindness  and  tender 
mercies;  who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things,  so 
that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's."  And  so 
Ps.  cxxx.  7,  S,  with  padhah  and  a  derivative  noun. 
"  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord;  for  with  the  Lord  there 
is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  pleiiteoitu  redemption.  And 
he  shall  redeem  Israel  from  (ill  hi*  iniquities."  And  the 
same  word  occurs  in  a  passage  that  is  full  of  God's 
merciful  dealings  with  the  awakened  and  suffering  soul, 
Jobxxxiii.  IT,  _>s  "  He  looketh  upon  men:  and  if  any  say. 
1  have  sinned,  and  perverted  that  which  was  right,  and 
it  profited  me  not;  he  will  redeem  hi*  son/  from  yoniy 
into  the  /lit.  and  his  life  shall  see  the  light."  This 
passage  is  less  obvious  to  the  mere  English  readers  on 
account  of  our  translators  having  again  used  the  indis- 
tinct word  "deliver" — a  translation  correct  enough  so 
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far  as  it  goes,  and  tolerable  in  such  a  case  as  1  >Sa.  xiv. 
45,  though  even  there  "redeem''  might  have  been  used, 
as  it  is  in  Job  vi.  23.  But  at  the  best  it  is  an  incom- 
plete rendering,  and  recovery  and  restoration  from  sin 
and  from  its  consequences  by  God  the  Redeemer,  is  the 
only  fair  and  full  signification  of  these  terms,  whose 
meaning  was  so  familiar  to  all  the  Israelites  in  their 
laws  and  history.  As  the  redeemer  was  also  the 
nearest  kinsman,  we  have  noticed  that  there  were 
traces  of  this  also  in  the  relation  of  God  to  his  people, 
however  rudimentary  and  faint  these  might  necessarily 
be;  as  in  Fs.  ciii.  and  Is.  Ixiii.  Xay,  as  the  redeemer 
might  have  to  raise  up  seed  in  the  family  threatened 
with  extinction,  there  are  some  hints  of  this  also.  Jn  Is. 
xxix.  22,  23,  we  read,  "Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
who  redeemed  (/Mdheih)  Al>raliam.  concerning  the  house 
of  Jacob,  Jacob  shall  not  now  be  ashamed,  neither  shall 
his  face  now  wax  pale;  hut  when  lie  seeth  /d*  r/ti/dn-n, 
the  ii:nrk  of  ni i ite  ItUiiih,  in  the  midst  of  him,  they  shall 
sanctify  my  name,"  &'_•.  And  in  Is.  liv.  1.  f>.  "  Sin^. 
O  barren,  thou  that  did>t  not  Uar:  break  forth  into 
singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with 
child:  for  iiinrc  art  the  child  rm  «///<<  d<*>t'i.(<  t/n/n  tin 
children  of  the  marrnd  fife,  saith  the  Lord.  .  .  .  For 
thy  Maker  is  thine  Im^mnd.  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  his 
name:  and  thy  Reelomu-  (;/<></).  the  Holy  Cue  of  Israel, 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  shall  he  be  called."  And 
as  the  redeemer  was  also  the  a\en-.-r  of  blond,  this 
vengeance  on  his  ami  their  enemies,  which  is  a  frequent 
subject  of  prophetic  utterances,  i-  S..IH. -times  eoinbined 
with  his  work  of  redemption.  See  tlr-  pa^sauvs  alread v 
quoted  of  redemption  with  great  judgments,  and  with 
a  mighty  hand,  Kx.  vi.n-,  DO.  ix.  ai;also,  -js:i.  vii.  -j.;,  "And  what 
one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  .-veil  like 
Israel,  whom  (Jod  went  to  n-deem-t'nr  a  penpl,-  to  him- 
self, and  to  make  him  a  name,  and  to  do  for  vmi  _;rcat 
thingsand  terrible,  for  thy  land,  bef.in  thv  (people,  which 
thou  redecniedst  to  thee  from  Kuvpt.  from  the  nations 
and  their  gods;''  The  same  thought  may  perhaps  be 
expressed  in  Is.  i.  27,  "  Zioii  shall  be  redeemed  i  /,, idlml,  \ 
with  judgment.  \\  e  do  not  by  anv  means  wish  to 
conceal  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  certain  obscurity  han-j- 
ing  over  that  which  i.-  tin-  vc  rv  es-fiiee  ipf  redemption. 
namely,  the  (payment  of  a  price.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise as  long  as  ( 'hrist  had  not  come  in  the  Mesh.  Then- 
is  a  mystery  and  indetiniteiie-s  about  the  use  of  i-::: 
(cophir)  itself,  the  itfumiiii  lit.  or  the  riinxm,).  as  it  i- 
translated  in  Job  xxxiii.  21.  where  "deliver'  is  the 
translation  of  a  word,  /inillm' ,  which  occurs  only  here, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  /i(td/m/i  at  ver.  28  already 
quoted.  Much  more,  in  cases  in  which  the  price  is 
not  expressly  mentioned,  there  ini'jht  be  a  difficulty 
in  determining  what  it  was:  and  there  might  be  a 
temptation  to  explain  away  the  redemption,  as  if  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  deliverance.  This  difficulty 
might  be  felt  to  be  still  greater  when  one  heard,  Is  Hi.  :t, 
"For  thus  saith  the  Lord.  Ye  have  sold  yourselves 
for  nought,  and  ye  shall  be  rtdeenud  (;/(«il)  iriflmnf 
money;"  and  yet  no  more  is  implied  in  this  than  in 
similar  statements  of  the  New  Testament,  which  have- 
been  perverted  into  a  proof  that  there  was  no  purchase 
of  salvation,  no  redemption  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  But  just  as  the  New  Testament  contains  clear 
statements  of  the  purchase  and  the  price,  so  does  the 
Old  in  the  proportion  that  we  might  expect,  Ex.  xv.  i<;; 
DC.  xxxii.  6;  Ps.  l\xiv.  2;  Ixxviii.  54;ls.  xi.  ii,  in  all  which  we  have 
the  verb  n:^  (qanah),  "to  purchase,  to  obtain  by  pur- 


chase "  (once  unnecessarily,  though  without  appreciable 
error,  rendered  "redeem"  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
N'o.  v.  <~),  and  Is.  xliii.  3,  4.  &.c.  The  very  outlay  of 
labour  and  strength  which  the  Lord  is  represented  as 
expending  in  breaking  the  yoke  of  Pharaoh,  Ex.  in.  i!i,  uo; 

vi.  (i-vii.  :;,4;ix.  14-17;  x.  1,'2;  xiii.  ;i,  14, 1  j;  xiv.  4,17,  ISjxviii.  11,  might 

be  regarded  as  a  price  which  he  had  paid,  so  that  he 
had  a  right  to  challenge  them  as  his  own  ''  peculiar 
treasure,''  Ex.  xix.  r.;  Mul.  iii.  17  (margin),  ic.;  for  such  citul- 
leitij/ii'j  is  also  a  consequence  of  strict  [purchase  or  re- 
deeming, and  so  the  verb  i/eteil  is  once  used  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  Job  iii.  :,  ^mu-jjin). 

When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  wo  may  say 
that  in  its  language  and  conceptions  we  find  nothing 
with  which  the  Old  has  not  made  us  familiar;  only  the 
fuller  revelation  and  more  spiritual  dispensation  mani- 
fests its  superiority,  as  we  might  antecedently  expect  it 
to  clip.  For  here  we  have  the  word  \i'rpoi',  "a  ransom, 
redemption-money,"  by  its  etymology  suggesting  that 
it  sets  a  person  loose  or  free:  and  along  with  this,  there 
are  the  connate  \\ords  to  cxpre.-s  the  agent,  anil  the 
action,  and  the  concept.  In  Ac.  vii.  '.\~>,  Mor-es  is  said 

to  have  been  sent  by  (Joel  to  the  people  by  whom  he 
had  been  rejected,  to  become  "a  ruler  and  a  deliverer,'' 
literally,  a  ruler  and  a  redeemer;  for  Moses,  as  the  type 
of  Christ,  was  the  chief  actor  in  that  exodus  to  which 
we  have  found  the  name-  redemption  ^iveii.  When  the 
father  of  tin  I'.aptist  had  his  tongue  loosed,  his  first 
words  were,  Lu.i.os,  " Blessed  be  the  Lord  <  .'od  of  Israel, 
for  lie  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people."  And 
when  the  holy  child  Jesus  had  been  born  and  brought 
into  the'  temple.  Lu.  ii.  ;;-,  Anna  the  prophetess  "gave 
thanks  likewise  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake  of  him  to  all 
them  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem."  or,  as 
-out,-  read.  "  for  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem."  And 
two  of  Christ's  bewildered  disciples,  on  the  very  day  of 
his  rising  from  tin  di-ad.  gave  this  account  of  hopes 
which  they  knew  not  \\lu-ther  they  might  cherish  any 
longer,  I.u  x\i\.  •_•],  "  1'iit  we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he 
which  should  have  ndc-emed  Israel."  This  redemption 
for  which  they  looked  was  the  glorious  and  complete 
reality,  for  which  the  redemption  from  Knypt  and  from 
liahyloii  only  ptvpan-d  the  way.  Therefor,  it  is  said, 
in  laninia-e  which  the  <  >ld  Te-tameiit  had  already  used, 
Tit.  ii  11.  that  ChrUt  "gave  himself  for  us.  that  he 
mi-lit  i-rdet-M  nn  from  nil  luii/nlti/,  and  purify  unto 
himself  a  /,< i-n/inr  people  x.ealous  of  <_;"od  works."  And 
the  appeal  is  made,  i  iv.  i.  IN  in,  "  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  i/e  I'Tir  nut  ridiim/il  n'/tlt  carrii/itHdf  thinijR  «.s 
rtih-fr  a nd  f/i'/d,  from  your  vain  conversation  received 
by  tradition  from  your  fathers,  fmt  n'itli  the  prffivu* 
IJnoil  «f  Cli ;•/.-•'.  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  with- 
out spot.''  For  lie  said  himself.  Mat.  xx.  2R;  Mar.  x.  46,  "The 
Son  of  man  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  t»  >jire  hix  lift  n  rmixotH  fur  ///<(////.'  And 
so.  lit.  ix  }•>,  "  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
but  !>>/  Iii  x  men  liloiid.  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  lieir'ni't  obtained  e/en/n/  redemption."  This  was 
the  only  part  of  tin.'  truth  connected  with  redemption 
on  which  a  veil  of  mystery  hung  in  the  times  of  the 
Old  Testament:  how  the  transaction  was  a  redemption, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  what  the  price 
was  with  which  the  ransom  was  secured,  these  things 
belonged  to  "the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since 
the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest."  And 
therefore  Paul  wrote  of  it.  i  Ti.  ii.  r,,c,,  "  For  there  is  one 
God  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man 
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Christ  Jesus,  n'/in  f/arc  himxelf  a  raiixoni  for  nil,  to  he 
textijifd  in  due  time:"  in  which  passage  he  uses  a  coin- 
pound  noun,  avriXi'Tpov,  rather  more  emphatic  than  the 
simple  word  used  elsewhere.  Another  compound, 
airoXuTpuffts,  is  used  in  He.  ix.  l/>,  to  remind  us  that 
the  covenant  was  substantially  the  same  in  Old  and 
New  Testament  times,  although  the  ransom  was  not 
actually  paid  till  the  introduction  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion; ''and  for  this  cause  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new 
testament  [or  covenant],  that,  In/  mean*  of  dca/h  for  the 
redemption  of  the  transgressions  t/x./t  <(•<)•<  nm/i  r ///<  first 
ti.<t<.ii/tciif,  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  pro- 
mise of  eternal  inheritance."  And  it  is  this  word  which 
accordingly  is  most  often  used  to  represent  our  salva- 
tion, as  ''the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus," 
''redemption  in  his  Mood."  &e.  Ko.  iii.  21  (which,  with 
ver.  '2~>,  status  the  same  doctrine  as  the  last-quoted 
text;  and  which  places  free  justification  side  by  side 
with  redemption  btj  hlotid,  comp.  Is.  Iii.  3);  1  Co.  i.  30;  Ep  i.  7; 
Oil.  i.  H;  sometimes  with  the  modification  of  meaning, 
or  the  peculiarity  of  aspect,  that  it  looks  at  this  re- 
demption in  its  connection  with  Christ's  appearing 
again,  Lu.  xxi.  2*;  Ep.  i.  11;  iv.  3H;  Ro.  viii.  2:!,  passages  remind- 
ing us  of  the  day  which  commenced  the  jubilee,  to 
which  multitudes  looked  forward,  that  their  bodies 
might  be  liberated  and  their  possessions  restored.  And 
though  the  Authorized  Version  dues  once  translate  this 
word  "  deliverance,"  in  He.  xi.  3o,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
"redemption"  is  there  also  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
rendering.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  noticing  that  this  Old 
Testament  or. Jewish  phraseology  occurs  almost  entirely 
in  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  Paul  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Luke  his  companion;  as  if 
to  show  how  the  Jewish  figures  of  good  things  to  come 
were  expanding  into  universal  significance,  applicable 
alike  to  all  nations  in  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  that  redeeming  always  includes 
the  notion  of  purchase;  and  as  we  have  also  seen  how 
the  Old  Testament  introduces,  in  connection  with  it,  the 
word  for  purchasing,  or  possessing  by  purchase,  we 
may  observe  the  same  in  the  New.  In  it  we  meet  with 
the  verb  dyopdfa,  ';ye  are  brought  with  a  price,"  1  Co. 
vi.  2'i;  vii.  23;  "false  teachers  among  you,  even  denying  the 
Lord"  (better,  Master)  "that  bought  them,"  2  Pe.  ii.  i. 
In  the  book  of  .Revelation  this  verb  occurs  thrice,  ch 
v.  9;  xiv.  3,  4,  and  appears  in  the  Authorized  Version 
always  as  redeemed,  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood,"  &c.  And  the  same  translation  is  given 
of  the  stronger  compound  verb,  e^ayopdfa,  literally  "to 
buy  out;"  in  Ga.  iii.  13,  ''Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us;" 
and  Ga.  iv.  5,  the  Ron  of  God  was  made  under  the  law 
"  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty about  the  figurative  use  of  the  same  verb,  in  the 
expression  "  redeeming  the  time,"  Ep.  v.  ir>;  Col.  iv.  5.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  use  of 
7rept7roi6o,ucu,  ''the  church  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood,"  Ac.  xx.  2« ;  and  its  noun,  "the  re- 
demption of  the  purchased  possession,"  F.p.  i.  1-1. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
in  the  article  JUBII.KF.  as  to  the  real  accomplishment  in 
Christ's  salvation  of  blessings  which  the  jubilee,  and 
other  occasions  of  redemption,  foreshadowed  in  the 
institutions  given  by  'rod  to  Israel.  Two  explanatory 
remarks  may  conclude  what  we  have  to  say.  (1 .)  Some 
early  Christian  writers  involved  themselves  in  clirficul- 
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ties  about  the  person  to  whom  the  price  of  the  redemp- 
tion was  paid,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it 
was  paid  to  Satan.  This  error  arose  partly  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  not  having  been  at  that  time 
fully  discussed,  and  partly  from  misleading  analogies  in 
the  paganism  which  was  rampant  on  all  sides  of  them 
—see  the  article  ATONEMENT  (vol.  i.  p.  ir>:;),  and  compare 
the  notion  of  some  professedly  Christian  scholars 
in  modern  times  that  the  so-called  scape-goat  was 
really  an  offering  to  the  devil.  The  correct  statement 
is  that  the  ransom  is  paid  to  the  justice  of  God,  by 
which  payment  Satan  loses  the  semblance  of  a  rightful 
claim  to  hold  his  prisoners— for  it  is  only  in  his  self- 
constituted  character  of  the  executioner  of  divine  ven- 
geance that  he  seems  to  have  a  right  to  hold  the  souls 
whom  he  torments.  It  is  not  to  him  that  there  is  any 
payment  of  a  ransom:  but  as  soon  as  it  is  paid  to  Him  to 
whom  it  is  due,  the  sinner's  conscience  is  set  at  rest, 
and  his  powers  of  mind,  re-awakening  to  exercise  them- 
selves as  they  ought,  perceive  that  his  dominion  over 
them  was  a  usurpation,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Re- 
deemer is  pledged  to  be  upon  his  side,  in  order  that  his 
liberty  may  be  secured.  1 1  is  this  view  which  is  presented 
in  Is.  xlix.  24,  2,1.  and  more  distinctly  in  Lu.  xi.  21, 
22.  (2.)  The  abundant  arrangements  and  appliances 
for  redemption  in  the  Old  Testament  church  had  limits 
beyond  which  they  did  not  act;  there  is  therefore  as 
little  in  the  Jewish  types  as  there  is  in  the  direct  state- 
ments of  the  New  Testament,  to  favour  the  notion  of 
merely  temporary  future  punishment,  followed  by  uni- 
versal restoration.  A  piece  of  ground  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  tribes  might  in  certain  circumstances  not 
be  redeemed  any  more,  but  on  the  very  occasion  of  the 
jubilee  pass  into  the  category  of  things  devoted,  which 
the  Lord  held  in  his  own  hands,  Le.  xxvii.  20,  21.  In.  like 
manner,  ver.  29,  "  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted 
of  men,  shall  be  redeemed;  but  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death/'  Similarly  in  God's  providence,  while  the  tribes 
who  adhered  to  the  house  of  David  enjoyed  that  re- 
demption from  Babylon  which  renewed  the  experience 
of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  there  was  no  such  recovery 
for  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  And  while  there 
is  a  blessed  sense  in  which  it  is  said  that  Christ  Jesus 
•'gave  himself  a  ransom  for  alf,  to  be  testified  in  flue 
time,"  the  restricted  words  winch  were  employed  hy 
himself,  that  he  came  "  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many,"  cannot  but  suggest  the  solemn  thought  that  all 
are  not  actually  redeemed.  (See  ATONEMENT.) 

One  other  Hebrew  word  is  translated  "redeem"  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  Ps.  cxxxvi.  24,  "And  hath  re- 
deemed us  from  our  enemies,  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever.''  The  word,  however,  is  perfectly  general, 
and  the  translation  is  preferable  in  La.  v.  8,  "There  is 
none  that  doth  deliver  us  out  of  their  hand:"  and  in 
Chaldee,  Da  iv.  27,  "  Breed-  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness, 
and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor;" 
where  some  advocate  the  translation  redeem,  as  we 
think  with  insufficient  warrant  from  the  language,  and 
with  no  recommendation  from  the  context.  [G.  c.  M.  D.] 

RED  HEIFER.     See  HEIFER  (RED). 

RED  SEA.  This  remarkable  sheet  of  water  has 
been  called,  in  various  languages,  rpC"C\  rj  epvOpa 
6'dXa.ffffa  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament, 
6  'Apd/36os  KoX-Tros,  Mare  Rubrum  or  Erythra-um,  and 
Bahr  el-Kolzum. 

Its  Hebrew  name,  Yam  Suph,  means  Sea  of  Water- 
weed.  The  term  CJ  (yam)  is  used  to  denote  any  large 
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body  of  water,  .is  a  part  of  the  ocean,  an  inland  lake, 
or  the  broad  reach  of  a  great  river,  Xu.xxxiv.  6,  ii;Xa.  iii.  8. 
FTO  (snph)  seems  to  be  a  generic  appellation  for  aquatic 
plants  of  a  tangled  kind,  as  the  fucus  or  sea- wrack; 
since  it  is  applied  not  only  to  fresh- water  plants  in  the 
Nile  or  its  canals,  Ex.  ii.  3;  Is.  xix.  o,  but  also  to  sea-weed 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  Jonah  ii.  i  u>),  and  the  Red 
Sea,  Ex.  x.  iri;  xiii.  is.     The  Arabic  sitf  it_    t.^».  corre- 
sponding in  spelling  with  F|?a,  a  honey-comb,  and  in 
sound  with  rpr),  denoting  wool,  is  also  transferred  to 
sea-weed  (E.  S.  Poole,  in  Smith),  because  this  is  to  the  sea- 
bottom  as  wool  is  to  the  sheep's  back.     The  analogy  | 
of  the  honey-comb  and  tlic  wool,  as  far  as  it  is  of  any  i 
value,  and  the  expression  of  Jonah,  ''  the  weeds  were 
wrapped  about  my  head,'1  point  to  a  plant  of  a  tangled  | 
or  reticulated  structure.     The  Coptic  name  of  the  sea,  j 
Phiom  Enshari  (Gescn.  Thes.),  the  Sea  of  Shari,  indicates  \ 
that  the  suph  was  the  same  as  the  sliavi  or  sari  of  Pliny 
•  X.  H.  xiii.  23),  or  A/;/'i  ittlotii'a,  which  grew  in  the  Nile. 
The  two  words,  however,  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
breadth  of  meaning.      Bruce  assures  u-  that  h"  noticed 
no  sea-weed  in  the  Arabian  <  lull'.      J!ut  observers  nf  all 
ages,  as  Agatharehides,  Artemidorus.  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
Pliny,   Shaw,    Hitter,     Khrenheri',    amve    in    te-tifving 
that  it  abounds  in    marine   production-;    and    among 

others.   Ehrenbercr  instances  the   r«l  plant    Tri'-limli  .-,•-  • 

i 
minm  erythrceum.     Knobcl  conjectures,  from  the  ab- 

sence  of  the  article,  that  the  Yam  Supli  was  so  named 
from  a  town  situated  on  its  shore;  but  no  town  of  that 
name  has  been  pointed  out. 

The  designation  Rrd  .Si a  (i)  ipidpa  ^aXatracn  is  em- 
ployed by  Herodotus  to  denote  the  Indian  Ocean  with 
its  connected  gulfs  on  the"  opposite  sides  of  Arabia. 
It  is  probable  that  these  eollecti\.'  waters  obtained  this 
name  by  gradual  extension  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  epithet  r«l  is  supposed  by 
Fuller,  Bochart,  Prideaux.  and  others,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Iduimeans,  the  name  of  whose  ancestor,  i 
Edom,  means  red.  P>ut  the  phrase  "Sea  of  Kdom" 
does  not  occur,  and  the  Idum:eans  only  touched  on  its 
waters  at  the  single  point  of  Elath.  E.  S.  I'onle  (iu 
Smith)  ingeniously  explains  the  name  as  the  sea  of  the 
red  men,  the  Phoenicians,  or  Ilimyaritcs.  Put  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  word  Phu-nician  originally  meant 
red,  and  whether  the  Ilimyarites,  if  the  name  be  from 
•ran  (hdmar),  in  Arabic  to  be  red,  were  so  closely  or  so 
early  connected  with  any  part  of  this  sea  as  to  give  it 
a  name.  It  seems  therefore  more  probable  that  this 
denomination  arose  from  some  physical  feature  of  the 
gulf  itself.  It  possesses  several  characteristics  that 
may  have  originated  or  helped  to  fix  this  name.  Fuerst 
declares  that  the  sii/ih  "rubra  est.  rubrumque  colorem 
continet  pannis  tingendis  inservientem,  teste  Hiero- 
nymo,"  and  at  all  events  some  of  the  weeds  that  grow 
in  it  are  red.  Burckhardt  notes  that  the  coral  in  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  is  red,  while  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
is  white.  C'apt.  Newbold  writes  thus:  "As  we  emerged 
from  the  mouth  of  a  small  defile,  the  waters  of  this  : 
sacred  gulf  burst  upon  our  view;  the  surface,  marked 
with  annular,  crescent- shaped,  and  irregular  blotches, 
of  a  purplish  red,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  They  were  curiously  contrasted  with  the  beau- 
tiful aqua-marina  of  the  water  lying  over  the  white 
coral  reefs.  This  red  colour  1  ascertained  to  be  caused 
by  the  subjacent  red  sandstone  and  reddish  coral  reefs. 
A  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  Straits  of 


Bab  el-Mandeb.  and  also  near  Suez,  particularly  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  on  the  water  at  a  small  angle" 
(Stanley's  sin.  and  1'al.  p.  c'1.  Bruce  informs  us  that  some 
of  the  mountains  on  the  western  coast  appear  red,  as 
if  they  were  sprinkled  with  Havanna  or  Brazil  snuff  or 
brick-dust,  and  ascribes  the  name  to  the  appearance 
these  hills  presented  to  the  early  navigators.  It  is 
impossible  as  well  as  unimportant  to  determine  which 
of  these  physical  phenomena  first  gave  rise  to  the  name. 
But  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  red  tangle,  coral,  and 
sandstone,  at  its  bottom,  served  to  perpetuate  a  name 
which  was  gradually  extended  to  the  contiguous  seas. 
The  name  o'Apctgtos  KG\TTOS,  or  xinti.s  Arabicits,  it  got 
from  the  country  adjacent  to  it  on  the  east.  For  a 
similar  reason  it  is  called  by  Isaiah,  rh.  xi.  ir>,  the  sea  of 
Mizraim.  The  "tongue"  of  this  sea  is  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  as  the  southern  inlet  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  called 
the  lindn  or  tongue.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Bahr  el- 
Kolx.um  from  the  adjacent  K. \tVua  (strand)  near  Sue/. 
This  Kol/.uni  in  Arabic  minds  naturally  coalesces  with  a 
derivative  from  a  native  root  signifying  to  swallow  up, 
and  so  is  associated  witli  the  swallowing  up  of  Pharaoh's 
hor-t  hv  the  waters  of  the  u'ulf. 

The  '•  Ked  Sea,"  in  the  Scriptural  and  modern  sense, 
is  employed  to  designate  that  extensive  sheet  of  water 
which  is  bounded  by  Kgypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia  on 
the  one  side,  and  Arabia  on  the  other,  and  terminated 
on  the  north  by  the  Isthmus  of  Sue/,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  llali  elMandeb  :Gate  of  Tears),  which  connects 
it  with  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tt  stretches  from  N.N.W. 
to  S.S.  E  .  and  lies  between  the  ]  l?th  and  3<>th  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  Its  length  is  about  lion  ^^gra- 
phical lo'oO  English'  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about 
1  ;">(•.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  'Ji'ii  miles,  and  at 
Bab  el-.Mandeb  it  is  only  1  fi  miles,  and  that  broken  by 
the  island  of  IVrim.  tt  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  valley 
of  immense  length,  the  margin  of  which  extends  be- 
tween In  and  :>d  miles  from  the  ,-hoiv.  The  mountain- 
ranges  on  each  side  of  this  valley  rise  gradually  to  a 

height  varying  from  ;'. I  to  Hum)  feet,  and  form  the 

verge  of  the  hi^li  ground  or  table  land  of  the  interior. 
Their  lofty  peaks  are  composed  of  granite,  underneath 
and  within  these  fossiliferous  limestone  prevails,  and 
on  the-  sea-margin  the  light-coloured  sandstones  crop 
out.  Tehama.  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Arabian 
side,  is  the  principal  plain  between  the  high  land  and 
the  s-  a.  At  its  northern  extremity  the  gulf  is  divided 
by  Iv'as  Alohammeil,  the.-  headland  of  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula, into  two  branches.  The  eastern  branch,  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line  a  little  east 
of  north  to  a  length  of  90  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  Ifi.  It  is  a  narrow  gorge,  bounded  by  pre- 
cipitous mountains,  rising  sometimes  to  a  perpendicular 
height  of  2000  feet  above  the  shore,  and  connected  by 
the  Ghor  or  Arabah  with  the  deep  glen  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan.  It  was  anciently  called  tlieSimts 
sfi/aii!(!ri(s,  from  the  town  .FJana,  or  Elath,  at  its 
northern  extremity.  Akabah  means  a  brow  or  decli- 
vity, and  Akabat  Ailah  the  Brow  of  Ailah  or  Elath 
(Porter,  Il.indh.  of  Pal.)  The  western  inlet,  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  inclines  to  the  west  of  north,  and  has  a  length  of 
1'50  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  IS.  narrowing  at  its  head 
to  less  than  Id.  Its  ancient  name  was  the  Finns  Jferoo- 
politcs,  because  it  reached  to  Heroopolis  on  or  near  the 
Bitter  Lakes. 

This  far- stretching  expanse  of  water  receives  no 
stream  of  the  least  consequence  on  either  side.  The 
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Gulf  of  Suez  is  the  shallowest  part  of  it,  being-  40  or  50 
fathoms  at  the  Strait  of  Julial,  and  shoaling  up  by 
degrees  until  at,  the  harbour  of  Suez  it  has  only  3  fathoms 
of  water.  As  lleroopolis,  from  which  this  ^ulf  received 
its  name,  was,  according  to  the  Antoniiti  Itnicrurium, 
tiN  miles  from  Klysma.  it  is  evident,  that  the  land  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen  considerably  above  its 
former  level.  lleroopolis  must  have  been  on  the 
liirket  et-Timsah.  from  which  canals  were  formed  to 
the  Nile  at  lUibastis,  and  near  Hcliopolis.  Hence  it 
appears  that  "(lie  tongue  of  the  sea  of  Egypt"  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  dried  up,  and  its  ancient  canals 
rendered  useless  by  the,  elevation  of  its  lied,  Is.  \i.  i:,; 
\ix.  :>,  •;.  The  other  parts  of  this  bay  are  of  great  depth. 
The  Cult  of  Akabah  ranges  from  [QU  to  -JIHI  fathoms. 
The  bottom  of  the  main  water  is  still  lower,  the  deepest 
sounding  laid  down  in  the  admiralty  chart  being  10'24 
fathoms.  The  waters  of  this  vast  gulf  are  singularly 
transparent,  the  plants,  corals,  and  rocks  being  visible 
to  a  considerable  depth.  "The  remarkably  beautiful 
appearance  which  this  sea  exhibits  has  attracted  notice 
in  all  ag-'s:  and  among  its  other  characteristics,  the 
far  more  than  ordinary  phosphorescence  of  its  waters 
has  been  mentioned  with  peculiar  admiration"  (Pict. 
Bible). 

This  sea  is  the  most  northern  part  of  the  ocean  in 
which  coral  reefs  are  found.  These  abound  here  very 
much,  and  run  not  in  cur\  es  returning  into  themselves, 
but  in  irregular  ridges,  conforming  mostly  to  the  out- 
line of  the  coast.  They  rise  almost  vertically  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and  being  covered 
with  only  5  or  6  feet  of  water  render  access  to  the  land 
in  general  very  difficult.  Small  rocky  islands  are  also 
very  numerous  near  the  water  edge.  One  group  of 
these,  the  Tlarnish,  is  not  far  from  the  1'ab  cl-Mandeb. 
Four  others  lie  farther  north,  the  Dahalak  and  the 
Earsan.  the  Suakin  and  the  Cont'odah  Islands.  The 
island  of  Tiran  contracts  the  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  The  trade- winds  blow  with  great  force  at 
times  in  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  along  the  whole  of 
the  sea.  and  their  violence  is  considerably  augmented 
by  the  long  trough  or  channel  in  which  they  have  to 
blow.  From  May  to  October  they  come  from  the  north; 
from  October  to  May,  in  the  cold  season,  southern  gales 
spring  up  in  the  south  part  of  the  gulf,  and  force  the 
water  up  so  that  the  coral  reefs  have  two  or  three  feet 
more  water  over  them  in  the  winter  than  in  the  sum- 
mer. Partly  from  the  porous  nature  of  the  coral,  and 
partly  from  the  air  current  being  nearly  parallel  with 
the  line  of  the  reefs,  there  is  very  little  surf  to  wain 
the  unwary  navigator.  For  all  these  reasons  the  navi- 
gation of  this  sea  is  attended  with  considerable  danger. 
The  small  coasting  vessels  of  the  country,  however. 
keep  between  the  reefs  and  the  shore,  where  they  find 
a  shelving  bottom  and  good  anchorage  at  a  moderate 
depth.  They  avail  themselves  of  the  sea  and  land 
breezes,  which  generally  alternate  every  day,  to  waft 
them  in  and  out  of  the  various  creeks  on  the  shore. 
The  reefs  are  most  numerous  on  the  Arabian  side: 
they  enter  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  are  rare  in  that  of 
Akabah,  though  they  block  up  the  eastern  strait  formed 
by  the  isle  of  Tiran. 

Tin;  Red  Sea  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
narrative  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  across  the  bed 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  (ace  PIHAHIROTH).  Herodotus  (ii.  102) 
states  that  Sesostris  was  the  first  to  proceed  "in  a  fleet 
of  ships  of  war  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  along  the  shores 


of  the  Erythraean  Sea  "  for  the  purposes  of  conquest. 
Solomon  ''made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which 
is  beside  Elath  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,"  1  Ki. 
ix.  2fi;  and  Jehoshaphat  afterwards  built  a  fleet  in  the 

j  same  port,  which  was  v\ reeked  in  one  of  the  storms  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  i  Ki.  xxii,  i\  i.S'cr  EZIOX-GLBER, 

I  OPHIR,  TAHSIHSH.)  The  1'haraohs  had  possession  of 
the  western  gulf,  the  navigation  of  \\hich  was  more 
secure.  The  commerce  of  the  East  with  the  West  was 
in  early  times  conducted  mostly  through  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  El  Katif  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  emporium.  The  conveyance  of  merchandise  by 
the  Red  Sea,  however,  was  carried  on  simultaneously 

,  for  Egypt,  and  the  countries  easily  accessible  from  it. 
and  also  by  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  for  Idum;ea  and  Pales- 
tine. I'ut  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
transport  of  commodities  through  Syria  grew  less  secure, 
and  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt  became  the  great  channel 
of  trade  between  India  and  Europe,  Commtn-e  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  this  route,  until  the  doubling  ot 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  it  quite  a  new  direction. 
From  that  time  the  traffic  in  the  [Jed  Sea  has  been 
almost  confined  to  the  coasting  trade,  until  recently  the 
overland  mail  has  begun  to  be  transmitted  through 

Egypt' 

The  principal  modern  harbour;-  on  the  Arabian  side 
of  the  gulf  are  Jiddah,  Hodeida,  and  Mokha.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  port  of  Mekka:  and  the  last  is  well 
known  for  the  export  of  gum.  spices,  ami  coffee,  the 
last  of  \\hich  is  gro\\  n  on  the  adjoining  slopes.  The 
ports  on  the  African  side  are  Suez.  Cosseir,  Suakin, 
and  Massowah.  Cosseir,  near  which,  according  to  most 
|  geographers.  \\as  the  ancient  Myos  IJonnos,  is  con- 
nected with  Keneh  on  the  Nile,  and  carries  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  grain  and  slaves  with  Jiddah.  for  the  supply 
of  the  pilgrims  at  Mekka. 

[Further  information  concerning  the  Red  Sou  nuiv  lit  t'cund 
in  Bmvkhardt,  Ruppel.  Weil.-ted,  liurnes  find  Dickinson  in 
J.",'iinii  (i'l.ri.  Journal,  v»l.  vi.,  Hitter,  and  Robinson.]  [j.  r;.M.] 

RED  SEA,  PASSACJK  op  TIII-:  ISRAELITES  THROUGH. 
Se<  PIH.UIIROTH. 

REED.     Of   the  plants  popularly   called    "reeds," 
many  species  are  found  in   Palestine;  but  a  notice  of 
the  following  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  Scripture 
|  illustration. 

1.  In  our  own  country  there  are  few  ditches,  few 
lakes  or  rivers,  on  the  flat  margins  of  which  may  not 
be  found  a  tall  strong  grass,  feathering  out  at  top  in  a 
large  purplish  panicle.  This  '"reed" — the  I'hraf/mitix 
communis — grows  luxuriantly  in  the  carses  of  Scotland 
and  in  the  fenny  levels  on  the  east  coast  of  England; 
also,  in  the  same  way.  in  the  great  swamp  of  Huloh-- 
"  the  waters  of  Merom.''  Of  the  sand-reeds  of  Pales- 
tine nothing  is  accurately  known.  In  Northern  Galdee 
is  a  vast  field  of  aquatic  vegetation,  in  which  reeds  form 
the  most  conspicuous  feature — including  the  grass-like 
arundo  and  the  papyrus. 

The  prevailing  reed  of  those  warmer  latitudes,  the 
A  rii)nl«(h>'nfi.f,  has  the  appearance  and  habit  of  a  gigantic 
phragmitis.  and  is  one  of  the  stateliest  of  grasses.  Its 
more  slender  joints  are  used  as  pens,  and  although  in 
our  fingers  the  reed- pen  feels  stiff  and  wooden,  it  is 
perhaps  better  adapted  for  the  broad  bold  Hebrew  charac- 
ter than  our  flexible  quill,  or  slim,  sharp-pointed  nibs 
of  steel.  It  would  also  seem  that  walking-sticks  and 
measuring- rods  were  fabricated  from  the  stronger  por- 
tions, 2  Ki.  xviii.  20;  Eze.  xxix.  G;  xl.  3;  lie.  xi.  1;  xxi.  15;  nor  is 


Too  REED 

it  likelv   that  the  Jews   were  unacquainted   with  the  j  utterly  impenetrable.     First  there  is  an  ordinary  bog, 

other  uses  to  which  it  was  applied  by  neighbouring  |  which  takes  one  up  to  the  knees  in  water;  then,  after 

nations,   who   made  from   it  fishing- rods  and  musical  half  a  mile,  a  belt  of  deeper  swamp  where  the  yellow 

instruments,  the  shafts  of  arrows,  and  the  instrument  water-lily  flourishes.      Then   a    belt  of  tall  reeds,   the 


by  which  tlic  weaver  kept  separate  the  threads  of  the 
warp. 

Ill  Job  xl.    L>.    the  \\ord    translated    "hook"   is    in    the 

original  "reed"  H'i'N.  iifinnnt).  It  may  either  mean. 
Wilt  thi >u  tickle  leviathan's  nose  with  a  iv.,i  or  >tra\\. 
as  if  he  were  some  harmle-s  pet  or  playful  creature' 
or.  alliidinu'  to  the  custom  of  stringing  small  fishes  mi  a 
rush  or  slim  osier,  it  is  ironically  asked,  Wilt  thmi  put 
arced  through  his  uills.  or  catch  him  \\ith  a  thorn' 

as  we  would  sav.  Is  he  to  be  caught  with  a  crooked 
pin?  or  carried  home  with  a  reed  through  his  uill>' 

2.  Very  different  from  the  grass-like  aruudo  and 
phragmitis,  with  their  round  culms  and  bushy  panicles, 
is  the  papyrus,  with  its  knotless  triangular  stem  and 
the  hux'e  compound  fruit-bearing  umbel  in  which,  in  a 
somewhat  palm-fashion,  it  terminates.  The  W22  (<i"<m<li\ 
in  ,lol>  viii.  11:  Is.  xxxv.  7.  translated  '•  rusli."  and 
in  Ex.  ii.  '5:  Is.  xviii.  '2,  ''bulrush,"  is  the  paper-reed 
of  the  ancients,  Papyrus  antiquorvm.  J-'rom  the  Nile. 
where  it  was  once  abundant,  it  has  nearly  if  not  en- 
tirely disappeared:  but  it  is  a  plant  by  no  means  rare 
in  Palestine.  It  has  been  found  in  a  small  stream  two 
miles  north  of  Jaffa:  and  the  Rev.  II.  I'..  Tristram 
found  it  growing  in  a  marsh  at  Ain  et-Tin,  to  the 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  greatest  luxuriance, 
attaining  a  height  of  sixteen  feet,  and  the  triangular 
stems  being  three  inches  in  diameter  (Tristram's  Land  of 
Israel,  p.  4:i(i).  Jlut  its  metropolis  is  the  "waters  of 
Merom,"  of  which  the  same  traveller  i:ives  the  follow- 
ing account:  ''The  whole  marsh  is  marked  in  the 
maps  as  impassable,  and  most  truly  it  is  so.  1  never 
anywhere  else  have  met  with  a  swamp  so  vast  and  so 


open  water  covered  with  white  \\ater-lily.  and  beyond 
airain  an  impenetrable  wilderness  of  pap\rus.  . 
extending  rijht  aero--  to  the  ea>t  side.  A  tal-e  slip 
oft' its  roots  will  take  the  intruder  over  head  in  sufl'o- 
catinu  peat  mud.  In  fad  the  whole  is  simply  a  float 
iiv_r  bo._f  of  several  miles  si|uaiv--a  very  thin  crust  of 
vegetation  over  an  unknown  depth  of  water,  and  if  the 
weight  of  the  explorer  hn-ak>  throii'jli  this,  suffocation 
is  imminent.  Some  Arabs,  who  were  tilling  the  plain 
for  cotton,  assured  us  that  even  a  wild  boar  never  got 
through  it.  \\'e  -dint  two  bitterns,  but.  in  endeavouring 
to  retrieve  them,  J  slipped  from  the  root  on  which  I  \\as 
standing,  and  was  drawn  down  in  a  moment,  only  saving 
myself  from  diowniii'.:  by  my  gun.  which  had  provi- 
dentially caught  across  a  papyrus  stem"  (Tristram,  i>  ;>7). 
Although  the  papyrus  has  now  nearly  disappeared 
from  Lower  Ku'.vpt.  it  is  still  abundant  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Central  Africa.  "  Jn  descending  the  8hire, 
we  found  concealed  in  the  broad  belt  of  papyrus  round 
the  lakelet  Famalombe,  into  which  the  river  expands,  a 
number  of  Manganja  families,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes.  So  thickly  did  the  papyrus  grow, 
that  when  beat  down  it  supported  their  small  tempo- 
rary  huts,  though  when  they  walked  from  one  hut  to 
another,  it  heaved  and  bent  beneath  their  feet  as  thin 
ice  does  at  home.  A  dense  and  impenetrable  forest  of 
the  papyrus  was;  left  standing  between  them  and  the 
land,  and  no  one  passing  by  on  the  same  side  would 
ever  have  suspected  that  human  beings  lived  there.  .  .  . 
Their  canoes  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  living  from 
the  fine  fish  which  abound  in  the  lakelet''  (Livingstone's 
Zambesi,  p.  303). 


REELAIAH  ~i 

The  pith  of  the  papyrus  has  an  agreeable  .sweetness, 
and  Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  it  is  eaten  by  the 
African  tribes  alon^  the  rivers  where  it  grows.  Amongst 
the  ancient  Egyptians  the  great  use  of  the  papyrus 
was  fur  the  manufacture  of  paper.  For  this  purpose 
tli-  coarse  exterior  rind  was  taken  off,  and  then  with  a 
needle  the  thin  concentric  layers  of  the  inner  cuticle, 


>'»  REGENERATION 

creation  of  a  heat  sufficiently  intense  for  the  purpose 
was  the  chief  element  in  the  process  of  refining ; 
although,  probably,  borax  and  other  substances  were 
applied  to  expedite  and  perfect  the  result. 

RE'GEM  [frknd\.  A  descendant  of  Judah.  and 
son  of  Jahdai.  i  Ch.  ii.  47. 

RE'GEM-ME'LECH  [friend  <>f  the  L-hvi}.     A  per- 


to  the  number  of  twenty  perhaps  in  a  single  plant,  son  mentioned  only  in  Zee.  vii/2,  who  along  with 
were  carefully  removed.  These  narrow  strips  were  Sherezer  headed  a  deputation  from  the  people,  to  in- 
united  to  one  another  with  a  mixture  of  flour-paste  and  !  quire  at  the  priests  in  the  temple  whether  they  should 
glue,  and  a  similar  layer  of  strips  being  laid  crosswise,  any  longer  keep  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month.  That  i^i 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  fabric,  the  entire  sheet  was  ,  had  been  instituted  by  the  exiles  in  commemoration  of 
subjected  to  pressure,  was  dried  in  the  sun,  beaten  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  which 
with  a  mallet,  and  polished  with  ivory  (see  an  excellent  {  took  place  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month, 
article  on  1'aj.or,  Hue.  Bvit.  Stli  edition).  Sheets  of  the  paper  j  2  Ki.  xxv.  *;  and,  as  was  natural  in  such  a  case,  it  was 
thus  manufactured,  united  into  one  and  rolled  on  a  >  kept  with  mourning,  confession  of  sin,  and  earnest 
slender  wooden  cylinder,  formed  the  books  of  the  prayers  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  But  now  that  the 

•oils   specimens  are     Lord  had  so  far  revived  his  cause  as  to  bring  the  people 
than  three  thousand     back,  had  caused  their  enemies  to  be  at  peace,  enabled 
thorn  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  invested  them"  with  a 
certain  measure  of    prosperity,   it   became  a  question 
with  them  whether  in  their  now  altered  circumstances 


Egyptians,   and  of  these  papvrus 
still  extant  which  cannot  be   le 
years  old. 

The  words   •'•rush  "and    "  bulrush"  are  used   in  the 
English  Bible  interchangeably  for  a</MOH  (the  reed)  and 

fjomeh  (papyrus).  Is.  ix.  13;  xix.  15,  ur/mn,,  is  trans-  ;  they  should  still  afflict  themselves  as  before  on  the  day 
latcd  simply  "rush;"  but  Is.  Iviii.  5  it  is  •'bulrush."  :  in  question.  Jf  all  had  been  gone  about  in  a  right 
On  the  other  hand.  Ex.  ii.  3;  Is.  xviii.  2.  r/n,,,rJ<  is  !  spirit,  the  inquiry  would  have  drawn  forth  only  a 
rendered  "bulrush;"  whilst  in  Job  viii.  11;  Is.  xxxv.  7.  j  gracious  reply;  but  there  had  been  a  large  intermingling 
it  is  merely  "  rush."  The  ships  of  papyrus,  referred  to  of  pharisaical  pride  in  their  observances;  and  this  the 
T  .  xviii.  2,  were  much  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  prophet  first  brings  to  light,  rebuking  it  with  merited 
ul  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  classical  antiquity,  i  severity,  ver.  .1-7;  but  having  done  this,  lie  proceeds  to 


According  to  Bruce,  slight  skiffs  of  papyrus  are  still 
built  by  the  Abyssinians.  and  it  was  in  an  ark  or  small 
boat  of  papyrus  that  the  infant  Moses  was  launched  on 
the  Nile.  The  expression  "  branch  and  rush."  Is.  ix.  i:t: 
xix.  ii,  the  feeble  reed  as  well  as  the  tree  of  the  forest, 
is  equivalent  to  '•'  great  and  small."  |.i.  H.| 

REELATAH     [rrw>    whom    Jehora/i     Makes    i<>  \ 
A  returned   exile,  who  accompanied  Zen 


point  out  to  them  the  way  of  righteousness  in  which 
God  would  have  them  to  walk:  and  assures  them  that 
if  they  would  only  keep  to  this  way,  their  troubles 
would  cease,  and  the  days  they  were  wont  to  observe 
as  days  of  grief  and  humiliation  would  become  to  them 
seasons  of  gladness  and  rejoicing. 

REGENERATION.       The  corresponding  term  to 
this  in  Scripture  is  Tra\iyy(v(ffia.,  and  it  occurs  onlv 


babel  to  Jerusalem,  E/v.  ii.  2.  In  the  corresponding  twice— once  in  what  may  lie  called  a  cosmical.  and 
passage  in  Nehemiah.  di.  vii.  7,  he  is  called  Raamiah.  j  again  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  former  is  at  Mat, 
rrpri,  with  a  change  merely  in  one  radical  letter,  but  '  xix.  28,  where  our  Lord  announces  to  his  chosen 
none  in  the  meaning:  for  both  words  have  the  same  apostle*,  who  had  left  all  and  followed  him.  that  "at 
import.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  delighted  in 
modifications  of  names. 

REFINER.      The  art  of  refining,  as  referred 


the  regeneration — when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory — they  also  should  sit  upon 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 

Scripture,  was  of  two  different  kinds,  according  as  it  '  Here  "the  regeneration"  lias  respect  to  the  glorious 
was  applied  to  liquids  or  to  metals:  and  the  processes,  i  future  (and  the  pointing  of  the  verse  should  be  put  as 
in  themselves  quite  diverse,  are  expressed  by  different  '  above  to  make  this  plain).  It  is  a  brief  and  compre- 
words.  In  respect  to  liquids  the  primary  idea  was  hensive  term  for  that  general  renovation  which  is  to 
that  of  straining  or  filtering -the  word  for  which  was  take  place  when  the  final  issues  of  redemption  are 
tf%:  but  in  respect  to  metals,  it  was  that  of  melting,  .  brought  in.  and  a  new  creation  rises  out  of  the  old. 
and  thereby  separating  the  ore  from  the  dross— and  But  the  same  term  is  applied  to  that  spiritual  renova- 
for  this  the  word  was  rps.  But  the  first  word  also  in  |  tion  which  is  now  undergone  by  the  true  members  of 
the  course  of  time  came  to  be  used  of  gold  or  other  '  the  kingdom;  they  experience  what  is  called  in  Tit.  iii.  5 
metals,  to  denote  their  refined  or  pure  state,  as  at  the  washing,  or  "  laver  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
1  Ch.  xx viii.  18;  xxix.  4.  In  figurative  allusions.  :  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  change  is  nowhere  else 
however,  to  the  idea  of  refining,  while  both  words  denoted  by  precisely  the  same  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
might  have  been  employed,  we  find  almost  exclusive  ment:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  is  often 
use  made  of  that  which  points  to  the  more  searching 
process  of  purification  by  fire,  Is.  i.  25;  xl.  i<);  xlviii.  in;  Zee. 
xiii.  9;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3.  That  the  ancients  acquired,  in  com- 


paratively remote  times,  some  knowledge  and  skill  in 
this  art,  as  in  the  working  of  metals  generally,  admits 
of  no  doubt;  it  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  articles 
on  GOLD  and  I  RON.  The  Egyptian  monuments  also  give 
various  representations  on  the  subject,  and  in  parti- 
cular exhibit  persons  blowing  at  the  fire,  with  a  pot  of 


found  there,  and  forms  one  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  just  the  new  birth 
which  was  announced  by  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus  as 
the  practical  threshold  of  the  kingdoiri  he  came  to  set 
up;  so  that  they,  and  they  only,  who  experience  it  can 
be  admitted  to  a  place  in  its  privileges  and  hopes: 

he  can- 
Born anew,.  or 


"Except  a  man  be  born  again 

not  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  Jn.  iii.  3. 


afresh,  would  perhaps  be  the  more  exact  rendering  of 


metal  on  it,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  a  melting  heat.     The  ]  the  original  expression;   but   this  evidently  is  all  one 
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with  the  palingenesy  or  regeneration  of  St.  Paul.  And 
to  the  same  effect  are  the  "being  begotten  or  born  of 
God,"  "becoming  sons  of  God,"  "being  made  new 
creatures,"  "putting  off  the  old  man  and  putting  on 
the  new,"  which  are  elsewhere  employed  to  denote  the 
vital  change  which  passes  on  the  real  convert,  Jn.  i.  12: 

2  Co.  v.  17;  Ep.  iv.  22-24;  Ja.  i.  1J;  1  Po.  i.  23;  1  Jn.  iii.  1-3;  v.  1. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  fair  construction  of  language, 
and  especially  considering  that  the  persons  who  gave 
forth  such  representations  were  men  of  godly  sim- 
plicity, who  could  not  but  use  great  plainness  of  speech, 
to  understand  by  this  Scripture  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion anything  short  of  a  real  change  of  state  and  char- 
acter. It  cannot  be  merely  some  sort  of  mysterious 
power  or  capacity  for  being  good,  which  may  or  may 
not  possibly  be  developed,  but  must  be  the  actual 
experience  and  abiding  possession  of  what  constitutes 
goodness  in  the  Scriptural  sense.  For  regeneration  is 
set  before  us  as  the  entrance  on  a  second  state  of 
existence,  which  in  nature  stands  opposed  to,  as  it  al.-o 
supersedes,  the  first:  and  as  the  earlier  was  cvrtainlv 
not  a  contingent,  but  an  actual  bondage  to  sin  and 
real  alienation  from  the  life  of  God,  so  the  other  must 
necessarily  brini:  a  cessation  from  the  dominion  of  sin, 
and  a  conscious  exercise  of  the  principles  of  a  divine 
life.  Besides,  when  one  looks  to  the  manner  in  which 
Scripture  follows  out  the  description  of  those  ,,H  whom 
the  change  in  question  has  passed  —of  their  having  the 
old  man  crucified,  and  beinu'  risen  with  Christ,  become 
dead  unto  sin  and  alive  to  God,  set  free  from  sin  and 
made  the  servants  of  righteousness,  living  in  the  Spirit, 
walking  in  the  Spirit,  minding  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
and  such  like  -  it  impossible,  as  .Mr.  Mo/ley  >ays 
(Primitive  Doc.  of  Regeneration,  p.  ll),  to  suppose  that  in  all 
this  there  is  "absolutely  no  more  than  the  possession 
of  new  privileges  and  new  means  of  grace,  capacitating 
for  a  good  life.  It  is  as  plainly  as  language  can  describe 
it,  an  actual  state  of  goodness  and  holiness:  nor  can 
we  give  any  other  interpretation  >-\cept  such  as  would 
be  a  forced  and  unnatural  one.' 

Among  the  early  Christian  writers  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  real  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  bein- 
the  import  of  the  statements  of  Scripture  on  the  sub- 
ject of  regeneration.  They  always  understand  by  the 
term  a  real  change  from  nature  to  erace.  from  sin  and 
perdition  to  holiness  and  salvation.  This  has  been 
made  demonstrably  clear  by. Mr.  Mozley  in  the  treatise 
already  referred  to.  But  they  involved  themselves  in 
difficulties  from  which  they  could  find  no  satisfactory 
way  of  escape  (Augustine  in  particular  did  so),  by  con 
necting  it  absolutely  and  unreservedly  with  baptism — 
holding  all  those  who  were  rightly  baptized  to  be 
regenerate,  and  none  regenerate  but  the  baptized. 
The  consequences  of  this  position  were  of  a  most  serious 
and  even  disastrous  nature.  But  in  holding  it  they 
travelled  beyond  Scripture,  or  became  partial  in  their 
interpretations  of  it.  Undoubtedly  regeneration  or  a 
saved  state  is  there  connected  with  baptism:  for  we 
cannot,  if  guided  by  a  spirit  of  impartiality,  fail  to  see  a 
reference  to  this  in  our  Lord's  expression  •'  born  again 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  Jn.  vii  5;  in  Paul's  "laver  of 
regeneration,"  Tit.  iii.  »-,  "buried  with  Christ  in  baptism," 
Col.  ii.  12;  and  Peter's  "baptism  doth  also  now  save  us," 
i  Pe.  iii.  21.  But  such  expressions,  viewed  in  their  proper 
connection,  and  in  relation  to  the  subject  itself,  should 
never  have  been  understood  to  indicate  more  for  bap- 
tism in  respect  to  the  spiritual  result  than  an  instru- 
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mental  efficacy  and  palpable  embodiment  of  the  truth. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  involving  a  real  change 
of  state  and  entrance  on  the  possession  of  eternal  life, 
regeneration   must    be  an   operation   of   God's    Spirit, 
who,  while  he  commonly  works  by  ordinances,   never 
can  indissolubly  link  his  working  to  these,  or  exalt  one 
of  them  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  rest.      Hence 
even  the  passages  which  appear  to  connect  regenera- 
tion with  baptism,  at  the  same  time  carry  us  through 
and  above  this  to  what  is  the  real  source  of  the  change  : 
so  our  Lord,  who  once  indeed  names  water  along  with 
the  Spirit,  but  thrice  names  the  Spirit  as  the  quicken- 
ing, vital  agent,  Jn.  iii.  3,  c>,  s;  and  St.  Paul,  who  couples 
with  the  laver  of  regeneration  the  '' renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  and  "the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God;" 
as    St.    Peter  also    does   "the  answer  of   a  good  con- 
science"  and  the  power  of    "  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ."     Then,  in  other  places  the  regenerating  work 
of   the   Spirit  is    not   less   explicitly   coupled  with  the 
word  of  God  as  the  instrumental  medium,  as  when  we 
an-  said    to   be    "begotten  of   Cod's  own   will  by  the 
word  of  truth."  "  born  again  out  of  incorruptible  seed 
through    the   \\ord   of  God/'   Ja.  i.  18;  1  Pe.  i.  23;   and   in 
many  others  aurain.  without  the  explicit  mention  of  any 
outward   ordinance,    it   is    associated    simply  with  the 
exercise  of  faith  on  Christ  and  his  salvation,  JM.  i  i-j,  i.i; 
i  Jn.  v.  i;   Af  \vi  :;i;   .ID.  xi  2."i,  'Jii,  if.      There    must   be   a 
principle  which   harmonizes   these    diverse  statements 
and  finds  them  consistent  with  each  other.     Nor  is  it 
far  to  seek.      In  the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  sphere, 
Cod  alone  is  the  author  of  life:  and  while   in  each  lie 
employ-  ni'-ans  as  ihe  channel  of  transmitting  the  life- 
giving  influence,  in   each  also   the  means  may  be  out- 
wardly employed    without   such   influence   beinu'  trans- 
mitted, or  a  living  product  beini:  attained.      The  first 
element  in  the  process  of  regeneration,  therefore,  is  the 
quickening  power  of  the    Holy  Spirit  exerted  directly 
on  the  soul.      The  second  is  faith,  or  believing  in  the 
subject  of  his  influence:  for  it  is  always  in  and  throu-b 
this  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  that  the  blessed 
effect  is  produced:   so  that  lie  who  in  his  heart  believes 
on  the  person  and  work  of   Christ,  is   >a\ed    or  born  of 
God.     A  third  (lenient  is  necessary,  but  one  somewhat 
variable  as  to  its  precise  mode  or  form.  viz.  the  medium 
by  which    instriunentally  faith  is  called   into  exercise, 
and  outwardly  expresses  itself.      It  may  he  the  word—- 
the word  either  silently  remembered,  heard  by  the  ear. 
or   read    by    the    eye     but   the   word    in    one   form   or 
another   presented    to,  as  well  as  apprehended   by,  tin- 
soul.      Or  it  may  be   baptism   calling  forth  in  solemn 
act  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  a  redeeming  God — 
awakening  the  response  of  a  conscience  that  has  been 
sprinkled  by  the  blood  and  breathed  upon  by  the  life- 
giving:  Spirit  of  Christ.     This  last  for  adult  believers 
would  ordinarily  be  the  consummating  act  of  the  process, 
and  partly  from  this,  partly  from  its  sacramental  char- 
acter, it  would  naturally  stand  as  a  symbol  of  the  whole, 
would  even  be  spoken  of  as  in  a  sense  comprising  the 
whole:  while  still  it  was  plainly  in  itself  but  the  second- 
ary and  least  essential  part  of  the  process,  and,  in  the 
primitive  age  of  Christianity,  would  be  regarded  as  the 
formal  representation  of  the  new  birth  in  its  character 
and  results,  rather  than  the  vital  medium  of  accomplish- 
ing it.     For  baptism  was  for  those  only  who  had  been 
previously  quickened  by  the  Spirit  to  repentance  and 
faith  in  Christ.     It  was  the  seal  of  their  forgiveness 
j  and  of  their  endowment  with  the  Spirit. 
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Let  the  ordinances,  then,  be  kept  in  their  proper 
place,  and  110  difficulty  need  be  felt  in  the  Scriptural 
representations  on  this  subject,  or  any  danger  feared  of 
confounding  the  tilings  pertaining  to  it.  which  are  so 
closely  united,  and  yet  so  materially  differ.  Viewed 
in  their  outward  and  formal  character,  neither  word 
nor  sacrament  have  regeneration  inseparably  bound  up 
with  them.  They  may  be  corruptly  administered,  or 
insincerely  handled;  and  it  were  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  gospel  to  suppose,  in  such  a 
case,  that  saving  fruit  must  by  any  sort  of  neei-ssitv. 
or  even  in  ordinary  sequence,  result  from  them.  But 
on  the  supposition — a  supposition  constantly  made  in 
Scripture,  and  properly  also  made  in  the  public  dis- 
pensation of  word  and  sacrament— that  these  arv 
handled  in  a  sincere  and  honest  spirit  by  those  who 
openly  embrace  them,  they  may  be  fitly  connected  with 
regeneration— partly  as  factors,  partly  as  exponents,  of 
its  proper  character:  yet  so  connected  as  never  to 
forget  that  the  grand  and  ultimate  factors  are  the 
quickening  Spirit  of  grace,  and  living,  realizing  faith 
in  Christ,  whom  the  Spirit  is  gheii  1. 1  reveal  with 
saving  power  in  the  heart.  Ideally,  baptism  is  an 
embodied  regeneration;  and  if  men  did  their  part  sin- 
cerely and  faithfully,  the  reality  would  always  be  in 
accordance  with  the  outward  representation.  How  far 
it  is  otherwise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  needs 
not  be  told.  But  it  was  so  in  a  measure  from  the  first: 
even  a  profession  of  faith  which  satisfied  the  apostles. 
and  a  baptism  sealing  that  faith  administered  by  their 
own  hands  or  direction,  might  leave  men  in  the  -all  of 
bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity.  So  that  while  no 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  salvation  without  the  ordin- 
ances, neither  is  he  warranted  to  count  on  salvation  by 
merely  complying  with  them. 

RE'HOB  [breadth],  1.  A  king  of  Zobah,  and  the 
father  of  that  Hadade/.er  with  whom  David  had  a  seri- 
ous but  successful  conflict,  2  S;i.  viii.  :i  Of  the  father's 
history  no  particulars  are  given.  2.  A  Levite  among 
the  returned  exiles,  and  one  of  those  who  sen  led  the 
covenant  with  Xehemiah,  No.  x.  n. 

RE'HOB.  1.  Two  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  seem 
to  have  borne  this  name.  Jos.  xix.  28,30;  but  little  is 
known  of  either  of  them.  In  all  probability  it  is  one 
of  these  which  is  mentioned  as  the  northern  limit  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  spies  when  prosecuting  their 
search  through  the  land  of  Canaan,  "they  searched  the 
land  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob,  as  men 
come  to  Hamath,"  Xu.  xiii.  21.  The  Rehobs  named  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher  lay  far  north,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  "  It  is  hardly  probable,"  as  Rob- 
inson States  (Later  Res.  p.  '371),  "that  the  Spies  went 

beyond  the  usual  northern  limit  of  Palestine  at  Dan: 
and  from  that  point  the  direct  way  to  Hamath  is  up 
through  the  Wady  Teim  and  Buka'a."  He  is  there- 
fore disposed  to  identify  this  Rehob  with  Hunin.  at 
which  there  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  and  strong 
fortress,  which  must  at  one  time  have  commanded  the 
valley  of  the  Iluleh.  He  supposes  it  to  be  also  the 
same  as  the  BKTH- REHOB  (house  of  breadth)  mentioned 
in  the  account  given  in  Ju.  xviii.,  of  the  marauding- 
expedition  of  the  Danites,  who,  it  is  said,  came  to  a 
"'people  quiet  and  secure  in  the  valley  (or  deep  plain) 
that  is  by  Beth-Rehob."  If  this  Rehob,  as  is  probable, 
were  one  of  the  two  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  it 
may  have  been  the  one  noticed  in  Jos.  xix.  30.  as  that 
in  ver.  28  is  in  a  list  of  towns  which  reached  to  Zidon, 
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while  the  Beth- Rehob  of  Ju.  xviii.  28  seems  to  have 
been  at  some  distance  from  Zidon.  But  the  terms  in 
both  cases  are  by  no  means" precise,  and  the  relatively 
near  in  one  point  of  view  may  be  remote  in  another. 
Some,  it  may  be  added,  who  would  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  ancient  Canaan  very  far,  fix  the  Rehob  of  the 
spies  in  a  place  called  Itt/hnil,,  I,,  about  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Damascus.  But  we  think  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  are  those  stated  by  Robinson. 

2.  BKTH- RKHOH.    A  place  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Syrians,  whom  the  Ammonit. - 
called   to  their  aid   in   their  war  with   David.      "Thev 
sent  and   hired   the   Syrians  of    Beth-Rehob,   and  the 
Syrians  of  Zobah.  twenty  thousand  men."  2  Si.  x.  <;.    The 
,  relation  of  this  Rehob  to  Zobah.  which  probably  lav  to 
!  the  north-east  of   Damascus,  and   the   connection  that 
seemed   to  subsist   between   the  Syrians  of   that  region 
and   those  even    beyond   the  river-    Kuphrates.  2  Sa.  x.  16, 
plainly  point   to  a  position   pretty   far  north    for  this 
I  Rehob.      l.t  may  possibly  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Ruhaibeh  noticed  at  the  close  of  No.  1.  between  twenty 
and  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of   Damascus.      Hut  our 
information  respectinir  places  in  that  direction  is  ex- 
tremely vague. 

REHOBOAM  [cwrn.  Rgha/.'am,  in  the  Greek 
translation  and  in  the  New  Testament  IMmim,  //t 
u-ho  rr'trrx  width,  talari/ducat.  1,,  tin-  pfopli :  Fiirst  gives 
a  very  fanciful  interpretation— 6W  tin  founder  <_>f  f//e 
rui-e  is  a  /i/H-mfor].  He  was  the  unwise  son  of  the 
wise  Solomon,  forty-one  years  old  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  therefore  born  a  year  before  the  death  of 
David.  By  forsaking  the  counsel  of  his  father's  friends 
for  that  of  his  own  companions,  he  hurried  on  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  found  himself 
left  with  only  the  tribes  of  Ju. lab  and  Benjamin.  At 
first  his  intention  was  to  bring  back  the  rest  by  military 
force:  hut  lie  desisted  on  the  representation  of  the 
prophet  Shemaiah,  and  devoted  his  strength  to  the 
fortification  of  the  cities  of  his  kingdom.  A  list  of 
these  is  given,  fifteen  in  number,  so  far  as  we  know 
all  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  from  which  the  inference 
has  been  drawn  that  he  understood  that  his  greatest 
danger  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Israel  directly,  though  there  was  constant  war  with  it, 
but  on  that  of  Egypt,  in  which  Jeroboam  had  taken 
refuge  while  he  was  an  exile,  and  to  which  he  seem- 
to  have  been  attached  by  religious  as  well  as  political 
ties.  Accordingly  it  was  from  Egypt  that  Rehoboam 
suffered.  For  after  three  years  of  prosperity,  duriiiu- 
which  lie  and  his  people  "walked  in  the  way  of  David 
and  Solomon,"  they  "  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord:'' 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  came  against  him  with  an  army  so  numerous 
that  resistance  was  hopeless.  Anew  Shemaiah  came 
with  a  message  to  him  and  his  princes,  interpreting 
this  visitation  as  a  chastisement:  and  they  humbled 
themselves  to  receive  it  so.  and  escaped  destruction, 
though  they  incurred  both  disgrace  and  loss.  The 
latter  part  of  his  reign  appears  to  have  been  compara- 
tively prosperous :  it  lasted  in  all  seventeen  years— 
B.C.  97i>-9i>8.  according  to  the  common  chronology. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  "  he  did  evil,  because  he  pre- 
pared not  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord."  And  probably 
this  evil  affected  him  the  more  seriously,  owing  to 
unsatisfactory  training  in  childhood,  for  his  mother 
Naamah  was  an  Ammonitess.  He  copied  at  least  one 
of  his  father's  sins  and  dangers.  ' '  for  he  took  eighteen 
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wives  and    threescore   concubines,"    "and   he   desired 
many  wives."  [<;.<:.  M.  u.j 

REHO'BOTH  [rrurn,  'Evpvxwpia.  Latitude:  room, 
ample  space ,  I/road  places].  One  of  the  wells  digged  by 
Isaac  in  the  land  of  Gerar,  originally  digged  by  Abra- 
liani  during  his  sojourn  in  that  country,  and  digged 
again  or  reopened  by  Isaac,  after  having  been  stopped 
and  filled  with  earth  by  the  Philistines  out  of  envy  or 
jealousy,  Go.  xxvi.  i.vjj.  The  two  other  wells  which  are 
mentioned,  Esek  and  Sitnali,  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
valley  of  Gerar;  for  Isaac,  we  are  told,  dwelt  at  the 
time  in  that  valley.  Having  departed  from  Abime- 
lech — i.e.  from  the  city  of  Gerar.  "he  pitched  his  tent." 
it  is  said,  "in  the  valley  .if  Gerar,  and  dwelt  there. 
And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of  water  which  they 
had  digged  in  the  davs  of  Abraham  his  father;  for  the 
Philistines  had  stopped  them  after  the  death  of  A  lira- 
ham."  With  regard  to  Ksek.  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  it  was  in  that  vallev.  vui-  r.'.  and  Sitnali  apparently 
was  there  too  i.e.  in  the  valli-y  <•(  (ierar.  Now  tin- 
site  of  ancient  Gi.-rar  is  found  in  a  broad  wadv  called 
\\'nel ;i  fi/i'i:.:n,  three  hours  or  about  seven  i>r  ei-^ht 
miles  south-east  .if  (T.-I/.-I.  The  road  from  (la/a  to  /:'/'- 
A  ritft  crosses  this  wadv  twu  hours  or  about  five  or  -i\ 
miles  south  of  (la/.a.  It  is  tli.-re  a  shallow  but  liroad 
n'lii/i/,  with  a  lar.M-  deep  channel,  the  course  of  a  \ vrv 
large  torrent  in  the  rainy  s.-ison.  coming  down  i'roin 
the  south-east.  I'p  this  ifiuhi,  aliout  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  |i,iiut  where  the  road  to  i'.I  .I/-/.//  cr — •  - 
it,  is  a  large  Till  or  ancient,  site  called  Kl'ifliit  >l  Jinh; 
or  "the  ruins  of  (ierar."  sometimes  ./..,,,-/'  ,/  ./,/•,(,-, 
"the  rush  or  rapid  of  I  ierar."  and  f'/ii  •  I  ./•  rar,  "  mother 
or  metropolis  of  (ierar."  \\ith  traces  of  a  lar_re  and 
extensive  citv.  'I'his  mu.-t  lie  am-ii-nt  (ierar.  and  the 
vall.-v  iii  which  it  li.-s.  now  called  H'"</</  <rha:~a,  or 
the  valley  nt'  Ga/.a,  must  he  the  valley  of  Gerar.  The 
countrv  around,  south  and  southeast  of  (la/a,  must 
therefore  he-  tin-  land  of  Gerar,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Abimelecli.  extending  to  the  base  of  Jebel  Raklnmh, 
or  the  mountains  of  the  Jerahineelites  bevoiid  l\  l«ilit.«i , 
or  Elusa,  towards  the  south-east,  and  to  Wudv  El- 
Arish,  or  the  south  border  of  tin-  II. .ly  Land  towards 
the  south,  but  not  lievond  into  the  wilderness,  as  some 
suppose:  for  Abimehc'n  was  kin--  of  the  Philistines, 
and  his  kingdom  was  included  within  the  houndarv  of 
the  Land  of  Promise.  being  the  south  part  of  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  bordering  mi  the  wilderness  and  the 
River  of  Egypt,  tie  xxvi.  i;  .i,,s.  xiii.  i-;(.  I  !"<«///  <  I  ./<  roor  in 
the  wilderness,  south  of  Kadesh,  is  another  name, 
differently  pronounced  by  the  Arabs  from  .Ierar.  "When 
it  is  said  that  Abraham  dwelt  between  Kadesh  and 
Sluir,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar.  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand, as  many  seem  to  do,  that  the  second  clause  or 
statement  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  first,  or  that  the 
two  regions  referred  to  were  identical:  but  that  Abra- 
ham dwelt  in  the  plain  »r  that  part  of  the  wilderness, 
which  lies  between  Kadesh  and  Shnr,  and  also  sojourned 
in  Gerar — i.e.  occasionally  dwelt  in  or  made  occasional 
excursions  into  the  adjoining  land  of  Gerar.  A  little 
above  Khirbet  el  Jerdr,  or  the  site  of  ancient  (ierar, 
Wail u  Giiazza,  or  the  valley  of  Gerar,  divides  itself 
into  two  branches — one  running  to  the  north-east 
towards  Bcit-Jc!>rin,  called  Wady  en  Slier iah,  and  the 
other  to  the  south-east  towards  Khalasa,  still  called 
Wady  Ghazza.  It  was  on  one  of  these  branches,  or  in 
the  lowland  between  the  two.  within  the  fork  formed 
by  them,  that  Isaac  settled  or  sojourned,  when  it  is 


said  that  he  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  Gerar.  Towards 
the  extremity  of  the  northern  branch,  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  south-west  from  llcit-Jc/>r/»,  is  an  ancient 
well  called  Hir  /,W.-.  eighty  feet  deep,  and  evidently  of 
great  antiquity,  having  a  raised  margin  round  its  cir- 
cular mouth,  the  stones  of  which  are  worn  nearly 
through  by  the  friction  of  the  ropes  by  which  the 
water  has  been  drawn  up  for  so  many  ages  or  genera- 
tions, like  those  at  P>eersheba  (see  V;ui  dc  Yt/Mo,  vol.  ii. 
l>.  I4ii>.  This  no  doubt  is  Esek.  the  first  of  the  wells 
digged  by  Isaac.  The  name  is  the  same  (the  /  in  Isek 
being  pronounced  as  r),  the  well  is  unquestionably 
ancient,  and  the  locality  is  in  or  near  the  region  in 
which  Isaac  dwelt  at  the  time,  (hi  the  other  branch 
of  Wad 'I  <:/t»:-.".  or  the  valley  of  Gerar.  about  twelve 
oi-  fifteen  miles  smith-east  from  [\liirlntel  ,l<r<n-,  is  a 
spot  with  traci  s  of  an  ancient  site  called  K*-!<innal< . 
This  is  probably  Sitnali.  the  other  well  digged  by 
Isaac.  The  /  in  Sitnali  is  the  palatal  and  not  the 
dental  /.  and  its  sound  would  the  more  easily  glide  or 
pass  away  into  that  of  the  n.  There  is  no  well  found 
near;  but  the  \alh-v.  i.r.  Wady  Gha/.za.  is  there  called 
W«d  i/  <  I  .)/(//,  signifying  that  there  is  water  near. 
Further  on  in  this  direction,  aliout  twelve  miles  s.S.  E. 
from  Si, /i"i/>.  and  about  t \\enty-four  .»r  twenty-five 
miles  from  Kliirlxt  el  Jirar,  is  Rehohoth.  still  called 
Rnl,rl,,li.  or  /.'"/o /'/„/,.  as  spelt  by  some,  two  hours 
south-west  from  A7/<</«s<>.  and  seven  hours  SS.W. 
from  I'.eerslielia.  Here  is  an  ancient  well  of  a  rect- 
angular or  sijiiare  form,  beautifully  constructed  with 
large  h.-wn  stones,  i  \  id.-ntly  ancient,  now  forty  feet 

dec  p.  with  abundance  of  _ 1  Ii  vinu  water.      It  is  call,  d 

/.'/,•  AW,, /'/-A.  ..r  the  Well,  ,f  Rehohoth.  This  no  doubt 
is  the  locality  of  ancient  Rehol-oth.  if  not  the  \  ery  well 
digued  bv  Isaac.  It  U  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
th(  land  of  Gerar,  towards  the  southeast,  on  the 
border  of  the  plain  or  low  country,  near  the  base  of 
Jtljcl  li'd.-liHK  Ii .  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Jeralnneelites, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city  of  ( ierar,  nearly 
douhle  the  di-tanee  of  /-','////<///  or  Sitnah.  sufficiently 
far  to  lie  out  of  the  way  of  Abinn-lech's  servants, 
who  interfered  with  Isaac's  her.lm.-n  at  Esek  and  at 
Sitnali.  Here  at  this  distance,  towards  the  utm.-.-t, 
bounds  of  Abinu-lech's  kingdom  in  this  direction, 
Isaac  was  allowed  to  dwell  unmolested.  Abiinelech's 
lierdmeii  no  longer  sir.i\e  with  his  herdnieii.  Here 
lie  found  himself  at  large  or  fie.-  from  interference. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  well  was  called  L'ehoboth; 
for  here,  he  said,  the  Eon!  had  mad.-  room  for  him, 
Ge.  xxvi.  :;•_'.  Near  this  well,  to  the  south  of  it,  on  a 
commanding  site,  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  extensive 
ancient  city,  immense  heaps  of  ruins,  entirely  and 
thickly  covering  about  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  ground, 
with  portions  of  walls  and  ruined  habitations  still 
standing,  sufficient  t<>  show  the  form  of  the  houses 
and  the  course  of  some  of  the  streets.  But  not  a  single 
house  is  perfect — ail  is  in  a,  state  of  utter  destruction, 
j  perpetrated  apparently  at  some  time  or  other  by  vio- 
l'-nce,  probably  by  the  Saracens  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  as  the  Arabs  still  say  that  the  place  was  once 
inhabited  by  Christians.  It  is  now  an  affecting  sight, 
a  perfect  field  of  ruins,  a  scene  of  unutterable  desolation. 
The  houses  were  well  built,  of  limestone.  Many  of  them 
had  a  cistern  attached  to  them,  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  several  wells,  all  dry,  are  to  be  seen  among  the 
ruins.  The  name  of  the  place  is  now  called  IlvJieibeh 
or  Rehoboth.  i.e.  the  ruins  as  well  as  the  well  outside 
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the  city  to  the  north  of  it;  but  it  is  supposed  that  this 
could  not  have  boon  the  original  or  ancient  name  of 
the  city,  as  no  city  of  that  name  is  mentioned  among 
the  cities  of  the  Negeb  or  South  (,'ountry  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Jews. 

About  a  mile  to  the   north  from  these  ruins,  on  a 
height  or  ridge  which  runs  along  the  left  of  the  road 
to    h'halasa,    is    another    ancient    site   with   some  re- 
mains   of    a     very    ancient    city,    consisting    now    of 
mere  traces,  loose  stones,   some   hewn,   and   pieces  of 
pottery,  called  ScMta  or  Sebdt.     This,  most  probably, 
is    ancient    Zephath.    the    original    name   of  Hormah. 
Sebdta  or  Sebat  is  just  the  Arabic  form  of  Zephath,  the 
ancient  name,  which  the   Arabs   would  be  likely,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  practice,  to  retain.     The  Jews 
gave  it  the  name  of  Hormah  or  n/t<r  t/^tractimi,  when 
they  had  completely  destroyed  it  at  the  time  they  took 
possession  of  the    Land  of  1'romise,  according  to  the 
vow  they  had  made  in  the   wilderness  against   Arad, 
before  whom  they  had  been  chased  as  far  as  this  place, 
and  bv  whom,  probably  at  this  place,  some  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  Nu.  xiv.  v,-  xxi.  i-;j;  Uc.  i.  44;  Ju.  i.  17.     This 
situation    corresponds  well    with   the  position    of    the 
great  elevated    plain  of    Es-Scrr  (or   Heir,  alluded   to 
in  De.  i.  44),  to  the  east  of   Ain   Rakhmeh,  and  west 
of  KitrnAb,  where  the  children  of  Israel  were  chased 
before  the   Amalekites   towards  the  west,   over  Jebel 
Rakhmeh,  and  down  the  western  slopes  of  those  hills 
unto  Hormah  or  Sebdta,  which  lies  near  the  border  of 
the  plain  or  low  land,  from  whence  they  returned  south-  j 
ward  to  Ain  Kadeis  or  Kadesh.     (See  SOUTH  COUNTRY.  ' 
with  the  map  annexed.)      Hormah  is  mentioned  with 
Chesil  and  Ziklag,  Jos.  xv.  3<vn;   and  Chesil  is  probably 
Khala-sa  or  Elusa,  two  hours  to  the  north-east  from 
Sebdta;  or  Khuzay,  a  little  to  the  north  of   Khalasa 
towards    Beer-sheba,     may    possibly   be    Chesil,    and 
Khalasah  may  be  Chorashan,  one  of  the  places  men- 
tioned in  David's  history  in  connection  with  Ziklag, 
i  Sa.  xxx.  30.     About  three  hours  to  the  east  or  east  by 
south  from  Sebdta  is  an  old  site  with  some  ancient  wells, 
called    Asloodj   or   Kasloodj,    most    probably    ancient 
Ziklag.     Kasloodj  is  only  an  anagram  of  Ziklag,  the 
consonants  being  the  same.      Thus,   Chesil,   Hormah, 
and  Ziklag  are  not  far  from  one  another,  and  they  lie 
to  the  south  or  south-west  of  Beer-sheba   amons  the 
western  cities  of  the  Xegeb  or  South  Country  allotted 
to  Simeon.     Many  of  the  other  cities  are  also  found  in 
that  region.    (See  SOUTH  COUNTRY,  and  its  map.)    There 
can  be  little   doubt  therefore  that  Sebdta  is    ancient 
Zephath.     Sufah  or  Sufaa.  south  of  Kurnub,  supposed 
by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be  Zephath,  is  so  far  to  the  east, 
being  within  the  territory  of  the  Kenites,  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  one  of  the  cities  of  Simeon,  which  were 
the  western  portion  of   the  cities  of  the  Xegeb.   and 
consequently  could  not  be  Hormah.     Sufah  is  much 
more  likely  to  lie  Ziph  mentioned  among  the  eastern 
cities  of  the  Negeb.     Zephath  must  have  been  rebuilt 
again,  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  called  Hormah, 
for  we  read  of  it  in  David's  time  as  an  inhabited  place, 
i  Sa.  xxx.  30.     The  new  city  may  have  been  built  upon 
a  new   site   somewhere  near,  and   not  upon  the  spot 
where  the  first  Hormah  or  Zephath  stood,  which  might 
be  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  with  aversion  if  not  as  an 
accursed  place.     Sebdta  may  therefore  be  the  site  of 
the  original  city  or  Zephath,  and  Ruheibeh  may  be  the 
later  city  or  second  Hormah:  or  if  Sebata  be  the  site 
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of  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  city,  Ruheibeh  may 
be  a  city  which  sprang  up  at  some  later  time  in  Jewish 
history,  and  was  called  Rehoboth,  after  the  name  of 
the  well  near  it.  If  the  former  supposition  be  true,  i.e. 
if  Rulteibeh  be  Hormah,  the  present  appearance  of  the 
place  presents  an  impressive  illustration  or  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  word — the  present  state  of 
the  ruins  is  a  true  Hormah  or  utter  destruction.  The 
well  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  between  Ruheilieh 
and  !<ebd1n,  was  not  seen  by  Dr.  Robini-un  <>r  Dr. 
Stewart:  but  the  writer,  on  his  way  from  Sebdta  to 
Rnlteibch,  passed  by  it,  examined  its  form,  measured 
its  depth,  and  tasted  its  good  water.  The  well  which 
Dr.  Stewart  saw  filled  np  was  on  the  south  side  of 
Rn/ici/H/i.  and  the  wulls  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Robinson  as 
being  all  dry  were  among  the  ruins  within  the  city: 
but  the  well  spoken  of  by  the  writer  as  />'/?•  Ruhdhih 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  This  explains  the  dif- 
ficulty or  apparent  contradiction  noticed  by  the  writer 
on  Rehoboth  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictiuiiar//,  and  shows 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  insinuation  there  made 
against  the  testimony  of  travellers.  [J.  u.] 

REHO'BOTH,  THE  CITY.  One  of  the  four  cities 
built  by  Asshur,  Gc.  x.  n.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
its  position:  it  makes  no  figure  in  history;  but  there  are 
places  of  the  name  of  Rultabch  in  the  region  of  ancient 
Mesopotamia,  with  which  it  has  been  sought  to  be 
identified. 

REHO'BOTH  BY  THE  RIVER  [literally,  Rehoboth  the 
River,  in:rj  rvarn].  The  designation  of  Saul,  an  Edom- 
ite  king,  Gc.  xxxvi.  37.  By  connecting  Rehoboth  with  tie 
river,  the  text  seems  to  associate  the  place  with  the 
Euphrates  which  undoubtedly  is  the  river  by  way  of 
eminence.  But  an  Edomite  king  denominated  from  a 
place  on  the  Euphrates  appears  strange,  as  the  Euphrates 
lay  at  a  sreat  distance  from  the  Edomite  territories:  and 
neither  history  nor  geography  furnishes  any  proper 
explanation  of  the  matter. 

REHUM  \fvll  <>f  iiiTd-i'nui.  roi.ifMsxioimtc].  1.  A  Per- 
sian official,  who  along  with  Shimshai  the  scribe  and 
others  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  building  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  returned  exiles,  Kzr.  iv.  s-17.  He  is 
called  in  the  Authorized  Version  "Rehum  the  chancel- 
lor:" the  original  is  cr-f  '^f-  (Vcl-tcm),  master  or  lord  of 
decree,  probably  equivalent  to  one  appointed  to  rule, 
royal  prefect.  2.  A  companion  of  Zerubbabel  and  the 
first  band  of  returning  exiles  to  Jerusalem,  Ezr.  ii.  2. 
Instead  of  Rehum  we  have  Nehum  in  the  correspond- 
ing passage  in  Nehemiah,  ch.  vii.  7,  probably  by  a  clerical 
error:  but  possibly,  as  the  words  are  not  very  diverse  in 
meaning,  it  might  be  a  variation  of  Rehum.  3.  A 
Levite  who  took  part  in  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  Xc.iii.  ir.  The  Rehum  mentioned  in  Ne.  x. 
2o  and  xii.  3,  were  probably  the  same  with  one  or 
other  of  the  preceding. 

RE'I  \<-om  pan  ion  able}.  A  man  of  note  and  influence 
in  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign,  and  who,  along  with 
Zadok.  Benaiah.  and  others  of  high  place,  stood  fast  by 
David  and  Solomon  when  not  a  few  fell  away  to  Ado- 
nijah,  i  Ki.  i.  8.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  should  be  the 
only  occasion  on  which  Rei  is  mentioned;  but  no  means 
exist  for  an  explanation  of  it. 

REINS.  A  name  for  the  kidneys,  derived  from 
the  Latin  renes,  and  in  our  English  Bible  employed  in 
those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the 
term  for  kidneys  (ni^3,  Idlyotl}  is  used  metaphorically. 
The  Orientals  regarded  the  kidneys  as  the  seat  of  the 
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desires  and  affections,  and  hence  under  them  spake  of 
the  soul  in  respect  to  its  inmost  purposes  or  cravings, 

Ps.  vii.  10;  Job  xix.  27;  Je.  xi.  20,  &c. 

RE'KEM  [what  is  coloured,  -mrieyatal].     1.  One  of  i 
the  Midianite  chiefs  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Israel  on  j 
the  plains  of  Shittim,  Nu.  xxxi.  s.     2.  A  son  of  Hebron,  I 
and  himself  the  father  of  Shammai,  i  ch.  ii.  43,  4 1;  but  no 
further  notice  is  taken  of  him. 

RE'KEM.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Jus. 
xviii.  2;.  Judging  from  the  place  it  occupies  among 
other  towns,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  not  very 
far  from  Jerusalem;  but  the  site  is  quite  unknown. 

REMALI'AH  [adored  '-//  Jihunih}.  The  father  of 
Pekah  king  of  Israel,  but  otherwise  unknown.  2Ki.  xv.  2.3. 
Pekah  is  designated  by  his  relation  to  his  father  Re- 
maliah  rather  than  by  his  own  name  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  when  predicting  the  certain  defeat  of  Pekah  s  de- 
signs, and  the  short-lived  nature  of  his  dynasty,  Is.  vii.  4-11, 
not  so  much  to  impute  to  him  a  low  origin,  as  rather  to 
indicate,  in  contrast  to  the  descendants  of  the  house  of 
David,  that  lie  belonged  to  a  family  of  which  (!<»!  had 
spoken  nothing  concerning  the  kingdom.  Wanting 
the  seal  of  dud's  appointment,  ruin  was  inevitable. 

REM'MON,  mice  so  spelled,  Jos.  xix  I,  but  properly 
RIMVIOX  (which  see). 

REM'PHAN.     See  CHITS,  also  MOLECH. 

REPHAJ'AH  [hcakd  /-//  J./wnt!,}.  1.  A  person  of 
tile  tribe  of  .Simeon,  wlio.  along  with  several  others, 
headed  an  expedition  in  the  direction  of  .Mount  Seir, 

and  settled  in  the   place  of   those  they  drove  out.   1  Ch. 

*• 

iv.  42.      2.    A  person   of   the   tribe   of   ,lud;di    in  the   line 
of  Zerubbabel,  whose  sons   are  mentioned   in  1  Cli.  iii.  ' 
^1,  though  he  himself   is  not  otherwise  noticed.      3.    A  i 
son  of  Tola,  of   tin.'   tribe  of    Issaehar.   i  Ch.  vii.  2.      4.    A 
descendant  of  Saul  by  the  line  of  Jonathan,  and  son  of 
Binca,  1  Ch.  ix.  43.    5.  A  returned  exile,  the  son  of  I  fur,  | 
who  assisted  at  tlie  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  N\.  iii.  \>. 

REPHA'IM,  VALLEY  OF.  The  term  Rephaim, 
when  used  of  persons,  is  rendered  giants  in  our  version; 
and  for  what  relates  to  the-e,  see  undtr  (iiAXT<.  l!ut 
when  coupled  with  Snick  (""p?1.  vallev.  it  is  gen>Tallv 
left  untranslated,  "valley  of  Rephaim,"  2  Sa.  v.  IP,  22; 
xxiii.  is;  i  ch.  xi.  !.'•;  Is.  xvii.  i— tliough  with  that  want  of 
uniformity  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  defects  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  it  is  twice  found  "the  vallev 
of  the  giant^,'  Jos.  xv.  8;  xviii.  10.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  valley  received  its  name  from  some 
connection  with  the  giant  race  to  which  tin-  t-Tm 
Rephaim  was  applied:  but  this  refers  to  a  period  too 
remote  for  any  notice  being  left  of  it  in  the  records  of 
authentic  history.  And  in  regard  to  the  valley  itself, 
while  the  passages  that  relate  to  it  manifestly-  represent 
it  as  lying  quite  near  to  both  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem, 
they  yet  do  not  so  definitely  fix  its  direction  or  bounda- 
ries as  to  remove  it  from  the  list  of  controverted  topo- 
graphies. The  most  particular  notice  we  have  of  it  in 
Scripture  is  where  it  first  occurs,  in  the  description  of 
the  boundary-line  of  the  territory  of  Judah :  "The 
border  went  up  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom 
unto  the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite;  the  same  is  Jeru- 
salem; and  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  valley  of  the  giants  (Rephaim) 
northward''  Jos.  xv.  s.  Here,  apparently,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  what  was  known  \>\  the  valley  of 
Rephaim  was  at  the  summit,  which  formed  the  termi- 
nation on  the  west  of  the  vallev  of  Hinnom.  The  latter 
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valley  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem;  and 
we  might,  therefore,  expect  that  the  Rephaim  valley, 
having  that  as  its  north  extremity,  would  stretch  some- 
where in  a  southerly  direction.  The  words  cannot, 
indeed,  be  said  to  make  this  quite  certain,  and  we  are 
aware  that  another  view  has  been  taken  of  them;  but 
this  seems  the  most  natural  interpretation.  And  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  later  allusions  to  this  valley;  especially 
by  that  in  2  Sa.  xxiii.  13,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Philis- 
tines, that  they  had  their  garrison  in  Bethlehem  at  the 
time  the  army  was  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim, 
indicating  a  proximity  between  the  two;  and  Bethlehem, 
it  is  well  known,  lay  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem.  The  two 
other  occasions  on  which  the  Philistines  are  reported 
to  have  pitched  in  the  same  valley,  and  to  have  been 
defeated  by  David,  2  Sa.  v.,  are  not  specific  enough  to 
atti.rd  ground  for  definite  conclusions:  only  the  circum- 
stance of  this  valley  being  so  fivquentlv  chosen  by  the 
Philistines  for  their  field  of  encampment,  when  advanc- 
ing to  attack  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  favours  the  idea 
that  it  lay  in  what  would  be  their  natural  line  of  march 

namely,  to  the  south-west  or  south  of  Jerusalem. 
Hence,  the  prevailing  opinion  for  generations  respecting 
it  has  been,  that  it  is  the  wide  plain  which,  beginning 
at  the  top  of  the  vallev  of  Hinnom,  stretches  south 
along  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  but  gradually  bends  more 
in  a  westeiiv  direction,  until  it  contracts  into  a  deeper 
and  narrower  valley  called  the  \Vady  el  \Verd.  Robin- 
son de.-cribes  it.  but  from  the  opposite  direction,  when 
travelling  from  Bethlehem  toward  Jerusalem:  "  As  we 
advanced,  we  had  on  the  riuilit  low  hills;  and  on  the  left 
the  cultivated  valley  or  plain  of  Kephaim,  with  gentle 
hills  bevond.  ...  It  extends  nearlv  to  the  city,  which, 
as  seen  from  it.  appears  to  b.-  almost  on  the  same  level. 
As  we  advanced,  the  plain  was  terminated  by  a  slight 
rocky  ridge,  forming  the  brow  of  the  vallev  of  Hinnom" 
i  Res  i.  i'  324).  It  is  true,  that  this  tract  lias  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  plateau  or  plain  considerably  elevated, 
than  a  vallev  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  Oil  the  south- 
west it  does  partakes  more  of  this  character;  and 
possiblv  in  dcsigiiatinu  so  wide  ami  open  a  tract  by  the 
name  of  the  Rephaim  valley,  there  was  a  sort  of  play 
on  the  giant  race  with  which  it  was  associated,  as  if  it, 
like  them,  must  s^t  at  nought  ordinary  dimensions. 
But  at  all  events,  there  is  no  other  tract  near  Jerusa- 
lem which  does  not  seem  open  to  greater  objections. 

REPHI'DIM  \iinh.  iJ'K1'.-:  i  if  rest  and  i;frt*limcnt}. 
A  memorable'  encampment  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  where  they  received  the  miraculous 
water  from  the  rock  in  Horeb,  and  where  they  fought 
with  Amalek,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Moses'  hands  lifted 
up  in  prayer,  prevailed,  Kx.  xvii.  i,S;  xix.  2;  Xu.  xxxiii.  11, 15. 
It  was  the  last  station  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to 
Sinai,  that  which  immediately  preceded  their  encamp- 
ment in  Horeb  or  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  If  Jebel 
Mtisa  be  the  true  Mount  Sinai,  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  (nee  SINAI  and  PARAN),  the  Hebrews'  ap- 
proach to  it  must  have  been  by  the  great  Wacly  cs 
Sheykh,  the  only  broad  and  easy  access  for  such  a  host 
from  the  north  or  north-west  into  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai.  Rephidim  must  therefore  have  been  somewhere 
in  Wadji  cs  Shci/kh.  The  preceding  station  was  Alushf 
now  called  El  f'ah  or  Elhish,  near  the  nortli  extremity 
of  Wndi/  es  Sheykh,  a  little  to  the  north  of  that  part 
where  Wadii  es  Sheykh  turns  westward  towards  Wadij 
Fe/ran,  on  the  road  from  Debbet  er  Ramleh  into  Wady 
es  Sheykh — "a  wide  noble  plain,''  as  represented  by 
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Dr.  Stewart,  at  the  mouth  or  south  extremity  of  Wady 
Bera.li,  where  that  wady  enters  into  Wad;/  <:l   Uth  (see 
PAKAX).       Rephidim    must     therefore    be    somewhere 
about  half-way  between    El    ('tit   and   Jehel  MUSH,   or 
about  a  day's  journey  from  Mount  Sinai.     About  five 
hours  or  twelve  miles  from  the  convent  or  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai  the  great    Wad;/  ex  She;/kh  issues  forth 
from  among  the  high  central  granite  eliii's,  the  moun- 
tain group  of  Horeb,  ''the  wilderness  of  Sinai,"  by  ''a 
narrow,   loftv.  and   pietures([iie  pass.''  as  described  by 
Dr.  Stewart,    ''into  a  large   open  space,  a  wide  part  of 
Wady  es  Sheykh"    (see  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  154).      Here  the 
hills     suddenly    drop,    or     "decrease    considerably    in 
height."    as    Dr.    Wilson   says    (sec  Lands  <>f  Bible,  vol.  i. 
p.  2.vi).     Here  must  be  the  outskirts  of  Horeb,  the  limits 
in  this  direction  of  the  Sinaitic  group,  or  "the  wilder- 
ness  of    Sinai,'1    strictly  so    called.       Rephidim    must 
therefore  be  outside  or  north  of  this  pass,  for  it  was 
distinct    from    the    wilderness    of    Sinai.       When    the 
Hebrews  departed  from   Kephidim,  they  "came  (it  is 
said)   into   the    wilderness   of  Sinai."   clearly  implying 
that   when  at    Rephidim,    they  were   not    within   the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  -2.    This  shows  that  Kephidim 
could  not  be  at  Fciraii,  as  some  suppose:   for  if  Scrbal 
were    Mount    Sinai,    and     Rephidim    at     Feiran,    the 
Hebrews  when  encamped  at  Rephidim  would  be  already 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  moreover  at  the  foot  of 
Mount   Sinai   itself.       In   the   wide  part   of    Wad;/  ex 
Sheykh,  "the  open  space"  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
immediately  outside  or  north  of  the  pass  out  of  the 
lofty  cliffs  of  Horeb,  is  a  spot  called  Bir  Mi/.fKt,  or  "the 
Well  of  Moses,"  commemorating  possibly  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  this  locality.     The  place  was 
called  Massah  and  Meribah,  because  of  the  murmuring 
and  chiding  of  the  children  of  Israel,  Ex.  xvii.  7;  and  Hir 
Musa  may  originally  have  been  Bir  Massa,  or  the  Well 
of  Provocation  or  Temptation.     On   the  west  side  of 
Wady  es  Sheykh,  nearly  opposite  Bir  Musa,  is  a  wady 
now  called  Wady  G/uiribeh ,  which  may  be  a  corruption 
of  Meribah.     On  the  east  side  of  the  valley  is  a  hill 
called  Jebel  Erf  an  or  Er  Refan.     This  may  possibly  be 
a  corruption  of  the  word  Rephidim.     At  or  near  the 
entrance  into  the  pass  is  an  insulated  rock  called  "the 
Seat  of  Moses,"  or  MuLaad  Seijcdna  Musa,  "the  Seat 
of  our  lord  Moses,"  upon  which  Moses  is  said  to  have 
once  rested  or  sat.     This  may  be  the  rock  or  "stone" 
upon  which  Moses  sat  when  Aaron  and  Hur  held  up 
his  hands  in  prayer  during  the  engagement  with  Amalek 
in  Rephidim,  or  here  may  be  a  tradition  of  it  connected 
with  the  place,    Ex.  xvii.  12.      One  of   the   inscriptions 
interpreted  by  Mr.   Forster,  with  the  figure  of  a  man 
over  it,  on  a  large  stone  or  mass  of  rock,  with  his  hands 
lifted  up,  is:    "The  prophet  upon  a  hard  great  stone 
prayeth    unto    God,    Aaron    and    Hur    sustaining   his 
hands''    (see  Forstev's  Voice  of  Israel,  p.  118).       Or    Mofaiad 
Seyedna  Musa,  "the  Seat  of  our  lord  Moses,"  may  be 
the  place  where  Moses  "sat to  judge  the  people"  during 
Jethro's  visit  to  him  at  Rephidim,  Ex.  xviii.  is.     It  was 
at  Rephidim,   on   Jethro's   recommendation,   that  the 
elders  or  assistant  judges  under  Moses  were  appointed, 
Ex.  xviii.  14-20.     Hence   probably  the  whole  valley  was 
palled  Wad  i/  es  Sheykh,  or  "the  Valley  of  the  Chiefs  or 
Elders."  Here,  therefore,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  this  open 
space,  this  wide  part  of  Wady  es  Sheykh,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Mount  Sinai,  is  the  position  of  Rephidim, 
as  indicated,  not  only  by  the  names  and  tradition  that 
still  remain,  but  by  the  correspondence  of  the  locality 


in  every  respect  with  the  requirements  or  intimations 
of  the  sacred  narrative.  Here  in  the  rainy  season  a 
large  torrent  runs  from  the  region  of  Sinai,  along 
Wad;/  es  Sheyk/i  down  into  Wad;/  Feiran,  and  by  that 
long  and  deep  valley  into  the  sea.  But  when  the 
Hebrews  arrived  here,  long  after  the  rainy  season  had 
passed,  they  found  no  water,  or  not  a  sufficient  supply 
from  any  well  or  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  for  such 
a  host;  and  Moses  was  directed  to  go  forward  before 
the  people,  taking  the  elders  of  Israel  with  him,  to  the 
rock  in  Horeb,  and  there  smite  the  rock,  Ex.  xvii.  «,  (;. 
This  he  did,  it  is  said,  not  in  the  sight  of  the  people 
or  the  whole  host,  but  in  the  sight  of  the  elders  only 
who  had  accompanied  him  there,  and  the  water  which 
came  forth  from  the  rock  in  Horeb  flowed  down  to  the 
people  in  the  camp  at  Rephidim.  It  is  quite  a  mistake 
therefore  to  speak,  as  some  do,  of  the  rock  in  Rephidim. 
The  rock  smitten  was  in  Horeb;  but  the  water  may  be 
called  the  waters  of  Rephidim,  as  it  was  in  Rephidim 
the  people  or  the  whole  camp  received  it.  How  re- 
freshing to  the  thirsty  host  must  have  been  the  sight 
of  that  stream  as  it  approached  them,  coming  down  to 
them  through  the  pass,  and  flowing  through  the  midst 
of  the  ('amp — a  river  the  streams  of  which  must  indeed 
have  made  glad  the  tabernacles  of  God's  people  !  What 
a  true  Replndim,  or  places  of  rest  and  refreshment, 
must  the  whole  encampment  have  become — a  type  or 
shadow  of  the  spiritual  Rephidim,  the  sweet  rest  and 
refreshment  which  the  spiritual  pilgrim,  the  believer, 
finds  when  he  has  drank  of  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life  which  cometli  forth  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb,  the  water  from  "that  rock  which  is  Christ."  the 
water  which  Jesus  has  to  give ! 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ledja,  which  runs  up  from  Ei- 
Raliali.  between  Jebel  Musa  and  Jebel  Katerin,  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  precipice  which  forms  the  south-west 
side  of  Jebel  Musa,  is  pointed  out  by  the  Greek 
monks  (not  Latin),  a  large  mass  or  block  of  red 
granite,  as  the  rock  which  was  smitten  by  Moses,  and 
from  which  the  miraculous  water  came  forth.  There 
is  a  broad  band  over  the  face  of  this  rock,  apparently 
the  effect  of  a  stream  passing  over  it,  with  a  series 
of  horizontal  openings,  crevices,  or  cracks,  across  the 
channel,  like  so  many  mouths,  out  of  which,  it  is 
said,  the  water  came  forth.  This  idea  or  representa- 
tion is  generally  scouted  and  ridiculed  by  European 
travellers.  Dr.  Stewart  declares  it  impossible  that  the 
band  should  be  the  effect  or  trace  of  water,  as  the 
course  of  it  is  somewhat  oblique  and  not  quite  vertical. 
But  if  he  and  others  looked  up  to  the  precipice  above 
it,  from  which  the  block  below  has  evidently  fallen, 
they  would  see  a  broad  channel  (of  which  the  fragment 
below  is  only  a  portion)  coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, not  obliquely,  but  vertically,  evidently  the  effect  of 
a  stream  coming  down  over  or  out  of  the  face  of  the 
rock.  There  may  be  more  truth,  therefore,  in  the  tra- 
dition than  such  travellers  imagine.  This  precipice, 
after  all  (with  the  block  as  a  part  of  it),  may  be  the 
very  rock  which  was  smitten  by  Moses,  from  which  the 
miraculous  water  came  forth.  Something  like  an  out- 
line of  this  vertical  band  or  channel  is  found  associated, 
as  an  accompanying  illustration,  with  one  of  the  in- 
scriptions interpreted  by  Mr.  Forster,  which  speaks  of 
this  miracle  in  the  following  terms:  "  The  hard  rock 
satiates  with  water  the  people  thirsting."  (See  PARAN. 
Forster's  Voice  of  Israel,  p.  114,  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  20.)  This  may 
have  been  an  intended  illustration  or  representation  of 
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this  trace  or  channel  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  The 
region  where  this  precipice  is,  i.e.  the  valley  of  the 
Lcdja,  still  abounds  with  water.  This  accounts  for  the 
rich  fruit  gardens  which  are  found  here  belonging  to 
the  convent.  There  are  several  springs  of  living  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  marked  precipice  alluded  to,  and  in 
the  rainy  season  there  is  a  large  torrent  which  flows 
from  this  valley  round  Sufsdfeh,  or  the  north-west  end 
of  Horeb,  across  Wad//  cr  Raliah.  into  Wadti  ex  Sheykh, 
down  to  Rephidim,  and  from  thence  along  the  same 
Wady  cs  Sheykh  into  Wadij  Fu'nui,  and  so  into  the  sea. 
This  is  the  great  drain  of  all  the  wadies  or  valleys  north 
and  north-west  of  (Sinai,  and  this  must  have  been  the 
course  of  the  miraculous  stream  which  came  forth  from 
the  rock  in  Horeb.  "When  the  children  of  Israel,  there- 
fore, on  their  departure  from  Mount  Sinai,  proceeded 
northward  alonir  Wudii  e.<  S/HI//.-/I.  as  they  must  havr 
done  towards  Kibroth-Hattaavah  ••••"  Kiiii:nTii-H.\T- 
TAAY.un.  the  stream  must  have  followed  th'-m  so  far: 
and  when  they  returned  from  Kadesh  into  the  region 
of  Ft  imn,  and  probably  into  \\'.iJ/i  Fiirn.n,  where,  or 
in  which  region,  they  passed,  as  it  is  supposed,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  remaining  thirty-eight  years,  the  • 
stream,  which  no  doubt  continued  to  How.  still  came 
to  them,  and  the  rock.  i.e.  the  water  out  of  the  rock. 
might  literally  be  said  to  have  _/'..//,,,< •,,/  them  the  whole 
of  that  time,  as  St.  Paul  states,  though  what  is  ehieHv 
meant  by  the  apostle  must  !»•  the  spiritual  water  out 
of  the  spiritual  Rook.  .>r  the  spiritual  Hock  itself,  of 
which  the  rock  in  Horeb  was  a  type.  viz.  that  Rock 
which  was  ( 'hrist. 

It  was  at  Rephidim.  in  thai  bn>ad  pail  of  \Vtnlii  < x 
S/icyk/i.  that  the  memorable  battle  was  fought  with  ' 
Amalek.  'I'he  Amalekites.  whose  head-quarters  must 
have  been  W>i_<Iii  Fiii'mi.  having  first  cunie  out  after 
them,  as  th'-y  pa.->ed  from  /-.'/  l'.<li.  or  Alusli.  hv  the 
end  of  ll"</<///  f-'i  it-fiii  into  \\'ii'//t  (.-•  S/n ///,•/! .  and  smitten 
their  rear,  "the  hindmost  of  them,  even  all  that  were 
feeble  behind."  lie  xxv.  is,  came  forth  afteruards  in  ;, 
body,  and  attacked  them  at  Kephidim.  It  was  after 
the  miracle  in  Horeb.  after  they  had  received  the 
miraculous  water  in  Rephidim.  that  the  battle  took 
place,  that  they  fought  with  Amalek  and  prevailed. 
ft  is  when  the  Christian  has  drank  of  the  spiritual 
water  out  of  the  spiritual  Rock,  the  living  water  which 
Jesus  has  to  give,  that  he  can  effect  nail  v  contend  and 
prevail  against  his  spiritual  enemies,  that  he  can  over- 
come his  besetting  sins,  of  which  the  Amalekites  \\ere 
a  type.  ''This  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith''1— fait  ft  in  ('ln-i.<t;  and  this  is  to 
be  accompanied  with  prui/ir.  persevering  prayer,  con- 
tinued lifting  up  of  the  hands  in  prayer,  and  not  an 
enijtfi/  hand,  or  some  vague  petitions,  but  a  hand  grasp- 
ing the  rod,  or  the  word  of  God,  the  word  of  promise. 
and  holding  that  up,  or  presenting  and  pleading  the 
promises  of  (Jod— the  prayer  of  faith  filled  with  Scrip- 
tural arguments.  This  is  the  effectual  prayer  that 
availeth  much  and  is  sure  to  prevail.  [,i.  H.] 

RES'EN  \rurb,  brielte].  A  very  ancient  city  of  Assy- 
ria, the  building  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Asshur,  and 
the  position  of  which  is  placed  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah,  Ge.  x.  12.  Being  never  again  mentioned  either  in 
sacred  or  profane  history,  no  certain  clue  can  be  obtained 
for  its  identification  with  any  extant  city  or  ruins:  and 
the  places  that  have  been  fixed  upon  rest  on  very 
slender  data.  The  uncertainty  is  increased  by  the 
reading  of  the  Sept.,  which  instead  of  Resen  has  Aacrtfj., 


j  showing  that  the  translator  had  mistaken  the  first 
letter,  dalcih,  for  a  rexh,  and  also  that  when  that 
translation  was  made  Resen  had  come  to  be  a  name 
almost  unknown.  The  view  that  is  entertained  by 
Kalisch,  and  others  in  recent  times,  is  that  Calah  is  to 
l>e  sought  in  the  large  mound  Kalah  Sherr/at,  which  lies 
about  fifty-five  miles  south  of  Mosul,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  and  that  as  Resen  was  situated  between 
it  and  Nineveh,  or  Kouyunjik,  it  must  be  identical 
with  Nimroud.  which  lies  about  four  geographical 
miles  south  of  Kouyunjik.  and  nine  north  of  Kalah 
Shergat. 

RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST.  It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  bearing  on  the  Chris- 
tian life:  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  a  firm  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  this  one  event  would  dispel 
almost  every  difficulty  connected  with  the  supernatural 
origin  of  our  faith,  att'ord  conclusive  testimony  to  the 
claims  of  the  New  Testament  revelation,  and  impart 
to  all  the  followers  of  Jesus  a  far  larger  amount  of 
Christian  privilege,  and  a  far  loftier  standard  of  Chris- 
tian livinu',  than  is  commonly  exhibited  by  them. 
\\'e  cannot  read  either  the  Co-pels  or  Kpistles  without 
seeing  how  influential  was  the  part  \\hich  a  belief  of 
the  resurrection  of  its  I.ord  plavd  in  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  infant  church.  We  cannot  think  of  it 
seriously  now  without  beiiiLT  satisfied  that  \\hateverit 
was  to  that  ehuivh  it  may  be  to  us;  and  Would  one 
wish  to  settle  \\itli  himself  what  \\ill  do  him  most 
good  amidst  the  perplexities  and  doubts  and  question- 
ings of  a  time  such  as  that  in  which  we  live,  lie  would 
probably,  after  iv\  ie\\  ing  all  the  facts  of  Christianity, 
turn  to  this  as  the  our.  a  firm  faith  in  which  will  be  the 
nio-t  -uitable  to  his  purpose  that  Christ  Jesus,  having 
really  died  and  been  buried,  rose  on  the  third  day  from 
the  ui'ave.  \W  propose  therefore  to  inquire,  as  brit  fly 
as  the  subject  will  allow,  into  I.  The  evidence  for  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  II.  'I'he  importance 
of  the  fact  in  re.-pect  to  the  claims  of  the  Saviour,  and 
his  work  of  salvation  for  men.  It  must  at  once  be 
understood  that  our  argument  is  with  those  who  believe 
the  resurrection  of  ('hrist  to  have  been  possible,  and 
who  do  not  prejudge  the  whole  case'  by  cherishing 
tin1  secret  feebiiu"  that  th'-  resurrection  of  any  one 
from  the  d>-ad  is  so  opposed  to  our  whole  experience 
of  the  course  of  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
demonstrated  by  any  amount  of  evidence  whatever. 

I.  The  e\idenceof  the  fact.  That  evidence  is  his- 
torical, and  as  such  it  must  be  treated.  \Ve  regret, 
however,  that  it  will  be  impossible  in  the  limited  space  at 
our  command  to  examine  in  detail  the  accounts  of  the 
different  evangelists,  or  to  engage  in  the  difficult  but 
fruitful  effort  to  harmonize  them.  Let  us  rather  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  first  simply  collecting  the 
statements  made  in  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to 
the  various  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour;  and  tin  n 
let  us  ask  if  there  are  any  general  characteristics  of 
these  statements  that  lend  more  than  ordinary  strength 
to  the  impression  which  they  naturally  produce. 

1 .  The  most  probable  enumeration  of  the  different 
appearances  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection  seems  to  be 
as  follows  : — 

(1)  To  certain  women,  the  "other  Mary,"  Salome, 
Joanna,  and  others,  as  they  returned  from  the  sepulchre, 
after  having  seen  the  angel  who  told  them  that  the 
crucified  Saviour  was  risen.  Of  this  appearance  Mat- 
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thcw  alone  gives  us  the  account,  ch.  xxviii.  i-io;  but  some 
details  of  the  company  and  of  the  visit,  not  given  by 
Matthew,  arc  to  be  found  in  Mar.  xvi.  1-S  and  Lu. 
xxiv.  1-11 . 

(2)  To  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  sepulchre,  in  all  pro- 
bability upon  her  second  visit  to  it  that  morning,  and 
after  she  had  run  to  tell  Peter  and  John,  "  They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."  This  appear- 
ance is  recorded  at  length  by  John  alone,  ch.  x\.  n-is, 
although  it  is  also  alluded  to  in  Mar.  xvi.  9-11. 

(3;  To  the  apostle  Peter,  under  circumstances  of 
which  we  have  no  particular  account.  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  taken  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  before  evening.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Luke. 
ch.  xxiv.  31,  and  by  Paul,  i  Co.  .\v.  5. 

(4)  To  the  two  disciples   on   the   way  to  Emmaus. 
This  appearance  is  spoken,  of  by  Mark,  ch.  xvi.  12, 13;  but 
a  full  account  of  it  is  given  by  Luke  alone,  ch.  xxiv.  13-3.3. 
It  took  place,  like  the  preceding,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  resurrection,  but  later  in  the  day. 

(5)  To  the  ten  apostles,  Thomas  being  absent,  and 
''others  with  them,"  Lu.  xxiv.  33,  whose  names  are  not 
given,    when    they    were    assembled    together   on    the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  at  their 
evening  meal.     Of  this  appearance  we  have  an  account 
in  each  of  the  Evangelists,  except  Matthew  :    whose 
place,  however,  is  here  taken  by  Paul;  Mark,  Mar.  xvi. 

IMS;  Luke,  Lu.  xxiv.  36,  49;  John.  Jn.  XX.  19-23;  Paul, 
1  Co.  -xv.  5. 

A  week  now  passes  during  which  no  appearance  of 
the  risen  Saviour  is  spoken  of,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
following  Sunday  that  he  appears, 

(6)  To  the  eleven  apostles,   Thomas  being  now  one 
of  the  company,  when  Jesus  permits  the  latter  to  put 
his  hand  into  the  prints  of  the  nails  and  of  the  spear, 
and  draws  from  him  the  confession,    ' '  My  Lord  and 
my  God."     Of  this  appearance  John  alone  gives  us  the 
account,  ch.  xx.  21-28.     It  took  place  also  at  Jerusalem, 
and  most  probably  in  the  same  apartment  as  the  last. 

(7)  To  several  of  the  disciples,  of  whom  four  at  least 
were  certainly,  the  rest  probably,  apostles,  at  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  when  they  were  fishing.     Again  John  is  the 
sole  recorder  of  this  appearance,  ch.  xxi.  1-2.3. 

(8)  To  the  apostles  and  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once,  upon  an  appointed  mountain  in  Galilee.     Of 
this    appearance   we    have   an    account    by   Matthew,  i 
ch.  xxviii.  ic-20.     It  is  also  mentioned  by  Paul,  i  Co.  xv.  c. 

(9)  To   James,   under  circumstances   of  which   we 
have  no  information.     The  fact  is  mentioned  by  Paul 
alone,  i  Co.  xv.  7. 

(10)  To    the   apostles    at    Jerusalem,    immediately 
before    the   ascension,    when  they   accompanied   their 
Lord  from  the  city  to  Mount  Olivet,  and  there  beheld  : 
him  ascend  to  heaven,  till  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  j 
their  sight.     Of  this  appearance  several  particulars  are  j 
furnished  us  by  Mark,  ch.  xvi.  19,  and  others  by  Luke,  , 

ch.  xxiv.  50-52;  Ac.  i.  3-8. 

(11)  To  the  apostle  Paul,  on  hit  way  to  Damascus.  j 
Paul  claims  this  as  a  special  manifestation  to  him  of 
the  risen  Saviour,  Ac.  ix.  3-9, 17;  i  Co.  xv.  8;  ix.  i. 

Such  are  the  different  occasions  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  Xew  Testament  upon  which  our  Lord  appeared 
to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  indeed,  that  they  are  the  only  ones;  for  the 
language  of  Luke,  when  he  says  that  "  unto  the 
apostles  whom  he  had  chosen  he  showed  himself  alive 


after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen 
of  them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  God,"  Ac.  i.  2,3,  would  seem  to 
imply  that  there  may  have  been  other  occasions  when 
the  apostles  at  least  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  behold- 
ing and  conversing  with  their  Master.  But  whether 
absolutely  all  or  not,  those  mentioned  are  all  of  which 
we  have  detailed  information,  and  to  them  we  must 
confine  ourselves. 

Here  then  we  have  no  fewer  than  eleven  different 
occasions  upon  which,  after  his  resurrection,  the 
Saviour  manifested  himself  to  his  disciples  (in  one  case 
indeed  to  one  whom  he  was  only  at  the  moment  calling 
to  be  a  disciple),  to  those  who  knew  him,  to  those  who 
had  been  for  upwards  of  three  years  his  intimate  com- 
panions and  friends,  to  those  from  whom  he  had  been  at 
the  utmost  only  a  very  few  days  separated.  The  simple 
amount  of  evidence  thus  afforded  must  at  once  strike 
every  inquirer.  It  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  stupendous  nature  of  the  miracle,  and  the  right  of 
any  one  whom  we  would  convince  of  its  reality  to  a 
much  larger  body  of  proof  tha.ii  would  lie  needed  to 
establish  any  ordinary  event.  But  that  body  of  proof 
is  here;  that  nature  of  the  miracle  is  answered  by  a 
correspondence  in  at  least  the  quantity  of  the  proof. 
More  proof  cannot  be  asked.  In  quality  it  may  fail; 
but  if  the  quantity,  supposing  it  to  be  good,  will  not 
suffice,  it  is  obvious  that  no  amount  would  be  enough. 
Eleven  different  appearances  are  as  good  as  many 
times  that  number. 

2.  Let  us  proceed  to  ask  whether  there  are  any 
general  characteristics  of  this  evidence  which  lend 
more  than  ordinary  strength  to  the  impression  which 
it  naturally  produces. 

(1)  We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  variety  of 
circumstances  under  which  the  risen  Saviour  appeared. 
He  made  himself  manifest  not  to  one  person  or  set  of 
persons  only  at  different  times,  nor  to  persons  only 
whose  frame  of  mind  at  the  moment  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same.  The  women  in  a  company; 
the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus;  the  apostles 
assembled  without  the  doubting  Thomas;  the  same 
apostles  assembled  with  Thomas  in  their  midst;  the 
five  hundred  brethren  in  Galilee;  the  seven  apostles  by 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias;  the  eleven  who  were  present  at  the 
ascension;  Mary  Magdalene,  Peter,  James,  Paul,  each 
of  these  last  alone — how  different  are  the  groups  who 
were  made  witnesses  of  the  stupendous  fact !  Nor 
were  the  feelings  of  these  different  groups,  at  the 
instant  when  the  manifestation  was  made  to  them, 
less  various  than  the  groups  themselves.  The  women 
departing  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and 
great  joy;  the  Magdalene  standing  without  the  sepulchre 
weeping;  the  two  disciples  talking  in  sadness  of  all  the 
things  which  had  happened;  the  apostles  assembled 
with  shut  doors  for  fear  of  the  Jews;  the  same  apostles 
again  assembled  with  one  resolved  to  put  any  appear- 
ance which  they  might  witness  to  the  strictest  proof; 
the  brethren  in  Galilee  gathered  together  in  obedience 
to  Christ's  command,  and  in  wondering  expectation  of 
what  was  to  happen;  the  seven  engaged  in  their  old 
occupation  as  fishermen,  as  if  nothing  remained  for 
them  but  to  return  to  their  business  in  the  world;  the 
eleven  at  Mount  Olivet  already  convinced,  their  in- 
credulity over,  and  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  their 
Lord  with  the  full  assurance  that  it  was  indeed  himself; 
Saul  on  his  errand  of  persecution  to  Damascus — is  it 
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possible  to  conceive  a  greater  variety  of  moods  than     the  narrative  so  strikingly  confirmed  by  all  that  is  else- 
that  in  which  they  were  to  whom  Christ  showed  him-     where  made  known    to  us   of   the   character   of    that 
self  alive  ?     The  feelings,  the  expectations,  the  antici-     apostle.     The  seven  at  the  sea  of  Galilee  tell  us  that 
pations  of  some  were  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  ,  ''none   of   them    durst  ask    him.    Who  art    thou?"- 
others'  yet  the  testimony  of  all  of  them  was  one.    .  fain  as  no  doubt  they  would  have  done  it,  in  order  to 

(2)  Not  only  the  variety,  but  also  the  circumstait-  .  dispel  the  last  remnant  of  suspicion — "knowing  that 
tiality  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  different  witnesses  i  it  was  the  Lord.''  Paul  informs  us  that  he  too  asked, 
is  worthy  of  our  notice.  It  is  neither  vague  nor  hesi-  "Who  art  thou,  Lord.'"  before  he  was  convinced  that 
tatiii'T.  It  is  clear,  definite,  and  positive.  The  women  Jesus  whom  he  was  persecuting  had  appeared  to  him. 
remember  the  precise  moment  when  Christ  appeared  j  And  Matthew,  when  he  mentions  the  appearance  of 


to  them,  even  the  part  of  the  body  by  which  they  held, 
while  they  worshipped,  him.  Hu\v  minutely  do  Peter 
and  John  describe  the  state  of  matters  in  the  empty 


Christ  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  while  the  greater  number  present  wor- 
shipped him,  "some  doubled."1  These  are  not  the 


tomb!      Mary  Magdalene  recalls  the  slightest  particu-  ,  remarks  of  persons  who   had  an  end  of  their  own  tr 

lars  of  the  manifestation  to  herself.     The  t\\o  disciples  serve,  a  tale  of   their  own  devising  to  thrust  upon  the 

are  equally  distinct  in  regard  to  everything  that  passed  world.      They  arc  the  remarks  of  ingenuous  and  simple- 

on  that  eventful  evening  when  thev  went  to  Kmmaus.  minded  men,  whose  only  object,  in  conformity  with  the 

The  eleven  have  not  forgotten  their  iirst  imprest  ins  whole   train  "f   their  narratives   in  the  Gospels,  is  to 

whenChrist  stood  suddenly  in  their  midst,  his  salutation,  relate    to    others    what    they   had    actually   seen,    and 
his  reproaches  of   their  unbelief,  the  means  which  he  ,  heard,  and  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life, 
took   to   assure    them   that   he   was    not    a   spirit,     hut          (\<   The   evidence    which   is   given    is    rendered    still 

clothed    with    fie-h    and    bones,    the    meal    which    lie  more  worthy  of  our  attention   when  v-e  consider  that 

shared  with  them,  the  commission  which  lie  intrusted  tin  event  ftorn<   witness  ta  icas  <-nniiiht(lii  viuxpcrlrd  ''// 

to    them.     The    same   tiling   may    be   -aid    of    ('hrists  //«•    j/vV/«'.-,>-o'.       It    is   true   that  the   Saviour   had,    on 

next  appearance,    and  of    the   means    which    he    then  ditl'eivnt    occasions,    given    distinct    intimation   to   his 

employed   to  convince  the  doubting   Thomas,      \\hile  dUciples  that  he  would   rise  again  :    "From   that  time 

even  the  suddenness  of   the  surprise  which  came  upon  forth  beuan  Jesus  to  show  to  his  disciples  how  that  he 


the  seven  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  does  not  prevent  the 
recollection  of  that  minute  incident  in  which  we,  \\h> 
have  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the 
two  apostles  interested,  bchi ild  a  verisimilitude  which 
probably  their  own  brethren  did  not  see,  that  John  wa- 
the  first  with  the  quick  instinct  of  love  to  rcco-ni/.e 
his  Lord,  but  Peter  the  iirst  to  throw  himself  with  im- 
petuous haste  into  the  sea.  that  he  might  nut  lose  a 
moment  in  reaching  the  shore.  It  is  the  same  \\ith 
all  the  narratives  of  the  (;<»p,-ls  upon  the  point. 


must  LJ-O  to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the 
elders,  and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and 
In;  raised  again  the  third  day,"  Mat.  xvi.  'Jh  src  also  xvii  0; 
\\  i",  I1';  \\vi.  :;-j  Had  intimations  such  as  those  made 
their  due  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples, 
it  might  have  been  urged  with  some  plausibility  that, 
in  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  they  saw  only  what 
their  own  love  and  expectation  had  prepared  them  to 
believe.  i'ut  we  know  from  their  own  positive  declara- 
tions, or 'we  see  from  what  they  otherwise  record  of 


Whatever  is  told   us  is  told  with   the  minuteness  and  themselves,  that  this  language  had  been   unintelligible 

circumstantiality   of    persons    who    had    actually    seen  to  them  when  it  was  spoken,  and  that  it  was  only  when 

what  they  record,  and  upon  whom  what  they  had  se< -n  they  looked    back   upon   it  that  they  were  able,  in  the 

had  made  an  indelible  impression.  li-htof  what  had  actually  occurred,  to  behold  its  force. 

(3)     Xot    less    important     than    the    characteristics  At  tin;  time  when   they  first  heard  it  the  words  "and 

already  noticed  is  t/ic  sinijt/iriti/  nud  <ij>/>tii-i  nt  truthful-  be  raised  again  the  third  day"  seem  to  have  altogether 

ness   with  which  the   witnesses  de-cribe   their   inipivs  escaped    their  notice:    and.    dwelling  only    upon    what 

sions  when    the    Saviour   appeared    to    them.     So   far  Jesus  had  said  of  his  sufferings,  "  Peter  took  him,  and 
from  any   effort  to  exaggerate   the  effect    upon   their  ,  bc^an    to   rebuke   him,    saying,    13e   it   far  from   thee, 

minds,  or  to  exhibit  their  own  feelings  as  having  been  Lord,    this    shall    not    be   unto   thee,"    Mat.  xvi.  •>?.     At 

in  harmony  with  the  greatness  of  the  event,  they  rather  another  time  when  the  words  had  arrested  their  atten- 

convey    to    us   the    idea  that    they    were    marked    by  tion,  they  did  not  understand  them  :    "  They  kept  that 

unpardonable  hesitation  and   slowness  of  belief.      The  saying  with  themselves,  questioning  one  with  another 


two    disciples   on    the   way  to    Emmaus    confess    that 
their  eyes  were  hold-n.  and  that  they  did   not  recojj 


what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,"  Mar.  ix.  10. 
When   accordingly  the   crucifixion   was  over  all   idea 


nize  their  Master  till  at  the  supper  table  he  assumed  that  they  should  again  behold  their  Lord  appears  to 
the  attitude,  not  of  a  guest,  but  of  a  host,  and  brake  have  vanished  from  their  minds.  He  had  told  them 
bread,  and  blessed,  and  gave  to  them,  not  they  to  him.  !  that  he  would  rise  on  the  third  day,  yet  on  that  morn- 
Mary  Magdalene  acknowledges  that  she  took  the  risen  ing  the  women  assembled  at  the  sepulchre,  not  to  behold 


Saviour  to  be  the  gardener,  and  that  she  only  knew 
who  it  really  was  when  she  heard  her  name  pronounced 
in  the  old  familiar  tones  which  she  had  thought  never 
to  hear  again.  The  assembled  apostles  record  not  only 


an  empty  crave,  but  to  anoint  with  sweet  spices  the 
body  of  him  whom  they  had  loved.  Even  the  sight  of 
the  empty  tomb  did  not  suggest  the  thought  of  what 
had  actually  happened ;  for  Mary  Magdalene,  when 


that  "they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed 
that  they  had  seen  a  spirit :''  but  that  they   were  up- 
braided with   their   "unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  j  of  Mat.  xxviii.  17,  cannot  refer  to  the  eleven  spoken  of  immedi- 
because  they  believed  not  .them  which  had  seen  him     ztely  before,  although  Matthew  makes  no  express  mention  of  other* 


1  It  ought  to  be  hardlv  necessary  to  say  that  the  el  %l  l^ 


after  he  was  risen."  The  unbelief  of  Thomas  is 
reported  with  an  honesty  which  might  of  itself  convince 
us  that  the  report  must  be  true,  were  not  the  force  of 


as  present.  \Ve  refer  to  the  passage  rather  here  as  a  very  interest 
ing  illustration  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  Gospels,  anil 
of  the  danger  of  drawing  too  hasty  conclusions  from  incomplete 
.statements. 
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she  beheld  it,  was  only  able  to  explain  it  by  the  sup- 
position, "They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him." 
Of  Peter  and  John  in  the  same  circumstances  we  are 
told  that,  up  to  that  moment  at  least,  "they  knew 
not  the  Scriptures  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead."  To  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus 
the  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  been  the  extinction 
of  all  their  hopes.  Although  they  had  heard  of  the 
vision  of  angels  which  said  that  Jesus  was  alive,  they 
had  been  unable  to  credit  what  they  had  heard.  "  We 
trusted,"  they  said,  as  they  related  the  story  to  the 
stranger  who  had  joined  them,  "  that  it  had  "been  he 
which  should  have  redeemed  Israel And  cer- 
tain of  them  which  were  with  us  went  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  found  it  even  so  as  the  women  had  said;  l,nt.  him 
they  sat'-  not,"  Jn.  xx.  in,  24.  Even,  indeed,  after  the 
apostles  were  convinced  that  Christ  was  really  risen, 
the  fact  had  not  made  its  adequate  impression  upon 
their  minds.  It  might  be  a  fact,  but  it  was  one  which 
had  as  yet  little  meaning  to  them;  the  Saviour  had 
been  seen,  but  he  was  again  away;  what  could  lie  the 
purpose  of  it  all  they  knew  not;  they  at  least  had  little 
more  to  do  with  the  work  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  when  he  was  at  their  side.  "  Simon  Peter 
saith  unto  them,  i  go  a- fishing.  They  say  unto  him, 
We  also  go  with  thee.  They  went  forth  and  entered 
into  a  ship  immediately,"  Jn.  xxi.  3.  Nay,  it  is  strange 
to  think  that  the  very  Jews  attached  more  importance 
to  Christ's  intimations  that  he  would  rise  again  than 
the  disciples  did,  and  thought  more  of  them  after  he 
was  dead:  "The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came 
together  unto  Pilate,  saying.  Sir,  we  remember  that 
that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  After  three 
days  I  will  rise  again.  Command  therefore  that  the 
sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day,"'  &c.  Mat, 

xxvii.  (i->-(U. 

"V\  ith  feelings  such  as  these  it  can  occasion  us  no 
surprise  that  the  apostles  and  first  disciples  should 
have  been  so  hard  to  persuade  that  Christ  was  reallv 
risen  from  the  dead.  And  surely  this  much  at  least  is 
obvious,  that  their  conviction  that  he  had  risen  could 
have  sprung  from  no  expectation  that  he  would  rise, 
that  it  could  have  been  the  result  of  nothing  but  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  the  fact. 

(5)  If  it  be  thus  important  to  notice  the  iranie  <>i 
mind  which  marked  the  disciples  of  Jesus  previous  to 
the  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  it  is  not  less  important  to 
notice  what  their  frame  of  wind  became  after  the  event 
is  said  to  hare  taken  pfacc.  Hitherto  we  have  con- 
sidered them  as  conscious,  at  present  they  may  rather 
be  regarded  as  unconscious,  witnesses  of  the  truth. 
Like  all  men  living  for  a  great  cause,  it  is  the  cause 
which  fills  them  and  makes  them,  without  their  know- 
ing it,  what  they  are.  They  have  no  time  to  reflect 
either  upon  what  they  were,  or  upon  what  they  have 
become,  or  upon  what  has  caused  the  difference,  if  differ- 
ence there  be.  We  have  time  and  opportunity  to  do 
so.  We  know  them  better  than  they  know  themselves. 
1  Tow  great  then  is  the  contrast  between  what  the  early 
disciples  of  Jesus  were  previous  to  the  resurrection  and 
after  it !  The  first  side  of  that  contrast  we  have  already 
considered.  We  have  seen  their  weakness,  their  despon- 
dency, their  sorrow,  their  feeling  that  all  Messianic  hope, 
in  connection  at  least  with  Jesus,  must  be  abandoned, 
that  all  exertion  for  his  sake  must  be  given  up.  We 
turn  to  them  now.  Their  weakness  has  been  supplanted 
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by  a  divine  strength,  their  despondency  by  a  lofty  con- 
fidence, their  sorrow  by  a  joy  which  no  trial  can 
diminish,  their  idea  that  they  might  return  to  worldly 
labour  by  the  conviction  that  there  was  but  one  work 
before  them  to  the  end  of  life— to  make  known  the 
name  and  the  gospel  of  their  Lord.  They  are  altogether 
different  from  what  they  were.  They  are  refined 
purified,  exalted.  They  breathe  a  higher  atmosphere.' 
They  live  a  nobler  life.  They  are  ready  to  endure 
without  a  murmur  the  martyr's  sufferings  and  death. 
And  the  change  is  sudden.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
deliberation,  of  arguments  with  one  another,  of  a  deep 
policy  under  the  influence  of  which  they  only  gradu- 
ally come.  They  pass  rapidly  from  the  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  How  is  the  change  to  be  accounted  for? 
We  see  the  explanation  in  the  words  of  Peter :  "  There- 
fore let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God 
hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified, 
both  Lord  and  Christ,''  Ac.  ii.  :;o.  If  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  be  a  fact,  all  is  clear;  but  if  such  an  idea  were 
only  a  delusion  of  their  own  fancy — to  omit  altogether 
the  supposition  that  it  was  a  fraud  of  their  own  de- 
vising— this  mighty  change  remains  inexplicable. 

(6)   One  other  characteristic  of  this  testimony  must 
be  noticed,      ft  was  pu///ixhfd  to  the  world  on   the  vtry 
*/>ot  u-herc.  and  at  thr  very  moment  when,  the  emit  wax 
xaid    to   hare   happened.      Forty    days    indeed   passed 
during  which,  with  the  risen  Saviour  going  in  and  out 
among  them,  the  disciples   made   no  proclamation  of 
what  had  happened.     Ten  days  more  followed,  during 
which   they  waited    in    silence  and    seclusion   for  the 
promise  of  the   Spirit.     But  then  they  at  once  came 
forth  announcing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  a  leading 
part  of  the  message  which  they  were  commissioned  and 
resolved    to    proclaim    to  men  :     "Whom    God    hath 
raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death;  because  it 
was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it,"  Ac. 
ii.  24.     Such  was   the  burden  of  every  discourse.     In 
Jerusalem;    in  the   presence  of   those  who    had    con- 
demned Jesus  to   death,  of  those  who  had  seen  him 
die,  perhaps  of  the  very  Roman  guard  who  had  been 
set   to   watch  the   sepulchre;  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  yet  possible  to   test  every   incident,    to   examine 
every  witness,   to  expose  every   trace  of   fraud, — the 
apostles  openly  and  unhesitatingly  proclaimed  the  fact, 
Ac.  iii.  i/i;  iv.  10,  33.     And  all  this  liability  to  exposure,  if 
the  witness  was    false,   continued  for  at   least  thirty 
years,  as  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  in  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  when  speaking  of  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  the  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  that  "  the 
greater  part  remain  unto  this  present, "  ch.  xv.  o.     Nor 
does  any  serious   effort  seem  to  have   been  made  by 
rulers  or  Pharisees  to  contradict  this  testimony.   Among 
the  people  indeed  the  story,  spread  abroad  at  the  first 
moment  of    alarm   that   the   disciples  had   stolen   the 
body  while  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  slept,  long  con- 
tinued   to    circulate,    Mat.  xxviii.  1.1.       But    no   reliance 
appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  it  by  any  in  authority. 
In  all  the  trials  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
the  charge  was  not  once  repeated   by  those  who  had 
the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  at  their  bar.     They 
command,  threaten,  imprison  them,   but  they  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  away  or  deny  the   fact  which  in 
every  discourse  was  alleged  to  have   occurred.     Evi- 
dence thus  exposed  to  publicity  amidst  those  who  had 
the  utmost  interest  in  denying  the  event  upon  which 
it  bore,  and  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot  where  the 
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event,  if  false,  could  have  been  most  easily  disproved, 
possesses  a  weight  than  which  no  testimony  given 
under  any  circumstances  can  have  greater. 

Such  then  are  several  general  characteristics  of  that 
evidence  which  we  possess  in  the  gospel  narratives  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  We  might  have  spoken  of 
the  evident  sincerity  of  the  witnesses.  But  that  point. 
proved  by  their  labours  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  which 
they  advocated,  has  been  so  often  discussed,  and  is  so 
generally,  we  may  say  universally,  admitted,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  spend  time  in  discussing  it  again.  \\  e 
add  therefore  onlv  one  remark.  Tin-  disciples  of  Jt'su.s 
knew  that  eridnncc.  <rax  no /In/  "ml  that  the;/  n'crc  f/iri/i;/ 
it.  It  was  distinctly  felt  in  the  early  church  that  the 
great  fact  before  us  was  a  fact  which  needed  to  In- 
proved.  The  language  of  Paul  in  1  Co.  xv.  4-\  \\lu-n 
he  relates  not  what  he  merely  said  then,  but  what  In- 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  say.  is  decisive  upon  this 
point.  It  was  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
giving  proof,  and  that  thev  were  liable  theivt'oiv  to 
hostile  examination  of  their  statements,  that  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel  spoke.  It  was  in  the  arena  of 
public  discussion  and  debate,  not  to  willing  ears  alone, 
that  they  proclaimed  a  risen  Saviour. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  thus  to  escape  the  l<>_rh  ,u 
necessity  of  receiving  what  it  had  been  resolved  b.-for.-- 
hand  to  reject. 

1.  There  is  the  supposition  of  fraud:  that,  according 
to  the  statement   of   the  .lews,   the  disciples  stole  the 
body,  and  then  published  the  story  that  their  Lord  was 
risen.      It  is   hardly  necessary  to   reply  t<>   this,  for   it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  any  would  now  seriously  uruv 
such  a  view.     The  idea  is  not  only  destitute  of  all  evi- 
dence, but  of  all  internal  probability.      It  was  impos 
sible,  considering  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken, 
that  the  disciples  could  have  acted  as  described.      Had 
it  been  possible,  the  fraud  could  not  have  failed  to  be 
discovered;   while  the  utter  inconsisteiicv  between  such 
an  undertaking,  and  what    we   know  of  the  men  who 
must  have   undertaken   it.    so  exposes  to  the  slightest 
reflection  the  extreme  improbability  of  the  supposition 
as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  further  notice.     The  story, 
it    will    be    remembered,    originated    with    the    chief- 
priests  and  elders,  Mat.  xxviii.  n,  r_>,  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  these   p.-rsoiis,  in  their  after-conduct,  aban- 
doned the  charge. 

2.  There  is  the  supposition  that  Jesus  had  not  really 
died  upon  the  cross;  that  his  apparent  death  was  onlv 
a  swoon,   from   which  he  afterwards  recovered.      It  is 
enough  to  reply  to  this,  not  only  that  all  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  the  nature  of  the  grave,  of  the  piv 
cautions  taken  to  secure   it,  of  the  story  circulated   by 
the  Jews  themselves,  are  completely  inconsistent  with 
the    supposition,    bu%   that    the    whole    appearance    of 
Christ  after  his  resurrection,  and  the  nature  of  the  im- 
pression made   upon  the   disciples,   are   theinselves  an 
ample  refutation  of  it. 

3.  There  is  the  supposition  that  there  had  been  no 
real  resurrection,  but  that  the  disciples  had  been  de- 
ceived by  visionary  appearances.      Again,   the  whole 
history  is  not  less  inconsistent  with  this  idea  than  with 
those  which  we  have  already  considered.     It  is  con- 
ceivable that,  had  one  witness  only  come  forward  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  such  an  explanation  might 
have  been  possible.     But  we  have  to  deal  with  many 
witnesses ;    with   witnesses  of  different  temperaments 


and  dispositions ;  with  witnesses  who  saw  what  they 
record  at  many  different  times  and  in  many  different 
circumstances;  with  witnesses  who  themselves  suspected 
visionary  appearances,  took  the  utmost  pains  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  appearances  which  they  did  see 
were  not  visionary  but  real,  and  who  had  every  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  for  doing  so.  Besides  which,  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  they  were  at  the  moment  was 
the  very  opposite  of  that  to  which  visions  appear.  It 
was  not  to  the  enthusiasm  of  faith  and  hope,  but  to 
desponding  doom- stricken  men,  that  Christ  showed 
himself  alive.  If  the  historical  evidence  for  his  resur- 
rection may  be  thus  disposed  of,  it  might  with  equal 
certainty  be  concluded  that  the  whole  history  of  Christ 
was  visionary. 

1.  The  first  two  suppositions  which  have  been  men- 
tioned to  account  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ  have 
In -en  abandoned  by  all  the  most  recent  opponents  of  the 
historical  credibility  of  the  (Jospt-ls.  The  third  how- 
ever is  still  ur-ed.  but  not  alone.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  were  visions,  but  that  these,  instead  of  giving 
rise  to  a  belief  in  the  Saviour's  resurrection,  were  the 
offspring  of  such  a  belief  already  in  existence.  There 
was  first  the  expectation  that  he  woidd  rise:  then  love, 
and  faith,  and  hope  transfoimed  this  expectation  into 
thi-  belief  that  be  had  risen:  and  finally,  the  belief  ex- 
aggerated itself  into  all  the  firmness  of  conviction  \\hich 
we  have  seen.  By  this  means  the  otherwise  insuperable 
difficulty  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
church  is  sought  to  be  overcome.  It  is  not  the  fact, 
it  is  said,  but  the  belief  of  the  fact,  \\hich  is  necessary 
to  account  for  this.  Baur,  accordingly,  satisfies  him- 
self with  maintaining  that  it  is  beyond  the  province  of 
the  historian  to  ask  what  the  resurrection  is  in  itself, 
and  thus  altogether  e\ades  any  inquiry  into  the  fact 
il'ns  rlinsu-iitluun  i lev  ilivi  cT.-tuii  Jahrhunderte);  and  Strauss, 
although  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  rise.1  of  the  belief, 
holds  equally  with  Baur  that  such  explanation  "is 
an  open  question,  which  the  inquirer  may  answer 
either  in  one  way  or  another,  without  the  origin  of 
Christianity  being  rendered  thereby  either  more  dif- 
ficult or  more  easy  "  il.i-in'ii  .K-u,  I-DI,  j>.  •_'*:>).  The  expla- 
nation of  this  latter  critic  is  found  in  the  considerations 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.  The  disciples  were 
convinced  that  .b  >us  was  their  .Messiah  ;  they  had 
imbibed  from  the  Old  Testament  the  notion  that  his 
kingdom  must  be  everlasting:  he  could  not  then  have 
perished  in  the  hour  of  death;  he  had  only  passed  into 
a  higher  life  with  Cod,  out  of  which  he  would  come  in 
(nul's  good  time  to  complete  the  work  which  the  Jews 
had  interrupted.  How  natural  then  for  his  own  to 
think  that  out  of  this  higher  life  he  would  reveal  him- 
self; they  did  think  so;  and  they  saw  what  they  wished 
to  see  (Leben  Jesu,  p.  305,  &c.)  Such  is  the  latest  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  most  specious  effort  to  explain 
away  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.  Yet,  after  what 
has  been  said,  we  may  well  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
estimate  it  for  themselves  at  its  proper  value.  They 
cannot  fail  to  observe  how  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  facts  are  the  suppositions  upon  which  it  proceeds. 
Expectation  of  their  Lord's  resurrection  we  know  that 
the  disciples  had  not.  Whatever  they  had  deduced 
from  the  Old  Testament,  they  had  deduced  no  such 
hope.  There  was  no  time  for  the  growth  of  other  feel- 
ings between  a  Friday  evening  and  a  Sunday  morning. 
And  when  the  fact  had  actually  occurred,  it  needed  no 
small  argument  to  convince  them  that  it  had  done  so. 
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Instead  of  belief  giving  birth  to  tiie  fact,  it  was  with 
difficulty,  and  after  a  time,  that  the  fact  produced 
belief. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  very  briefly  two  circumstances  which  often 
occasion  perplexity  to  the  inquirer,  and  which  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  passed  over.  (1.)  The  differences 
in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  and  (~2.)  The  fact 
that  Christ  showed  himself  after  his  resurrection  onlv 
to  disciples. 

i .  That  differences  exist  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Evangelists  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  looked 
into  the  matter.  It  is  upon  the  fact  of  such  differences 
that  Strauss,  in  a  great  degree,  rests  his  argument  for 
the  unreliableness  of  the  narratives  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  and  thus  clears  the  ground  for  interposing 
his  mythical  theory  of  explanation.  Christian  effort 
has  never  been  wanting  to  reconcile  these  differences, 
and  to  frame  out  of  the  records  of  the  four  Evangelists 
one  harmonious  and  consistent  narrative.  Xor  has  it 
laboured  in  vain.  It  would  be  too  much  indeed  to  say 
that  every  difficulty  has  been  removed.  But  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  (Gospels ; 
that  no  Evangelist  proposes  to  give  us  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  that  each,  as  appears  from 
the  whole  structure  of  his  Gospel,  has,  in  writing,  a 
special  object  in  view;  that  some  incidents  of  Christ's 
life  may  not  have  been  equally  well  known  to  all:  and 
that  even  of  those  which  were  equally  well  known  each 
would  select  only  those  which  appeared  to  him  suitable 
to  his  particular  end,  we  may  expect  to  meet  such 
difficulties  as  actually  meet  us  in  our  effort  to  har- 
monize four  different  accounts.  It  may  with  the 
utmost  confidence  be  asserted  that  no  one  ever  yet 
found  in  the  apparent  discrepancies  of  the  gospel 
accounts,  the  ground  upon  which  he  refused  credence 
to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  He  may  have  sought,  \ 
by  appealing  to  these,  to  justify  such  refusal.  But 
they  are  not  of  a  character  to  be  pled  as  barriers 
either  to  a  historical  acceptance  or  a  spiritual  appro-  ' 
priation  of  the  fact.  Nay,  more,  these  differences, 
when  rightly  viewed,  are  calculated  to  confirm  our  faith. 
If  the  word  of  God  presents  us  with  a  historical  fact 
for  our  belief,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  appeal  to 
the  same  principles  of  our  nature,  to  the  same  rules  of 
evidence,  as  those  by  which  the  facts  of  all  history  are 
brought  home  to  us.  It  is  such  a  principle  that  no  two 
men,  recording  the  same  event,  will  record  it  in  every 
minute  particular  in  the  same  way;  it  is  such  a  rule 
that  these  slight  discrepancies  in  details,  when  combined 
with  perfect  agreement  in  the  substance  of  the  fact 
related,  confirm  rather  than  shake  our  belief  in  it. 
We  apply  the  same  principle  and  rule  to  the  Evangel- 
ists and,  instead  of  attempting  to  strain  grammatical 
expressions,  or  to  force  clauses  beyond  their  natural  and 
simple  meaning,  we  find  that,  even  were  the  differences 
greater  than  they  are,  they  would  only  strengthen  our 
conviction  that  we  were  dealing  with  honest  and  true 
witnesses,  and  that  the  great  fact  itself  remains  vouched 
for  by  them  all. 

(2.)  That  Christ  showed  himself,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, only  to  disciples.  There  is  a  lingering  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  many  upon  this  point:  a  lingering  feel- 
ing that  they  would  have  been  better  satisfied  had  it 
been  otherwise,  and  had  Christ  appeared,  as  during  his 
previous  life,  among  the  Jews  at  large.  The  full  ex- 
planation why  it  was  not  so  can  only  be  given  when 
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we  have  considered  the  second  division  of  our  subject. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  ask  whether  the  dis- 
ciples were  not  better  witnesses  than  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  or  the  multitude  at  large.  It  is  true  that 
the  disciples  might  have  been  misled  by  fond  fancies, 
but  the  evidence  has  already  shown  us  that  their  ten- 
dency was  rather  the  reverse.  Suppose  again  that  the 
people,  or  their  rulers,  had  accepted  the  fact,  would  it 
not  have  been  as  easy  to  plead  that  they  were  deceived 
as  that  the  disciples  were  ?  Or  let  us  imagine  that  the 
former  had  not  accepted  it.  and  no  one  who  estimates 
I  aright  from  the  gospel  narratives  what  they  were  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  would  not,  \\hat  would 
have  been  the  effect  ?  Would  not  the  damage  done  to 
tlie  cause  of  truth  in  the  latter  have  infinitely  exceeded 
1  any  benefit  that  would  have  accrued  to  it  in  the  former 
i  case  ?  It  would  have  been  vain  to  plead  the  strength 
of  prejudice,  the  power  of  hatred,  the  detennination  so 
|  often  shown  not  to  believe,  but  rather  to  charge  on  the 
Redeemer  an  alliance  with  Beelzebub.  Here,  it  would 
have  been  said,  was  something  different  from  all  this. 
Here  was  a  simple  question  of  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  if  there  was  prejudice  on  the  one  side,  there 
was  at  least  as  much  prejudice  on  the  other  to  counter- 
balance it.  It  was  well,  therefore,  even  upon  these 
grounds,  although  we  believe  that  the  true  grounds 
lay  far  deeper,  that  the  witnesses  were  what  they 
were,  and  that  God  should  have  "showed  Christ  openly, 
not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses  chosen  before 
of  God,"  Ac.  x.  40,  41. 

II.  The  importance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in 
respect  to  his  own  claims,  and  his  work  of  salvation  for 
men.  Let  us  look  at  this,  first,  as  regards  men  in 
general;  secondly,  as  regards  the  Saviour's  disciples. 

1.  As  regards  men  in  general,  it  was  the  crowning 
evidence  of  the  divine  character  of  his  mission.  Not 
indeed  that  one  miracle  is  a  more  convincing  token 
than  another  of  the  interposition  of  divine  power,  or 
that  Christ  had  not,  during  his  whole  life,  given  in- 
numerable proofs  of  what  he  was.  But  in  the  case  of 
his  resurrection  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  he  had 
himself  spoken  of  it  as  what  should  be  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  to  the  world  that  he  really  was  what  he 
professed  himself  to  be.  He  had  not  merely  foretold 
it  on  different  occasions  to  his  disciples,  he  had  an- 
nounced it  to  his  enemies  as  the  one  great  sign  which 
they  were  to  receive.  Mat.  xii.  ss-40.  When,  therefore,  he 
actually  rose,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  miraculous 
event  from  the  truth  of  those  claims  on  whose  behalf 
he  had  himself  appealed  to  it.  By  the  mighty  power 
of  God  alone  could  he  have  risen,  and  our  whole  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  Being  would  be  overthrown,  our 
whole  notions  of  what  religion  is  would  be  involved  in 
inextricable  confusion,  could  we  imagine,  for  an  instant, 
that  that  power  could  have  been  ^>ut  forth  to  support 
a  delusion  and  a  lie.  In  this  light,  therefore,  it  was 
constantly,  and  with  irresistible  conclusiveness,  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  apostles  when  they  addressed  the 
world,  and  in  this  light  it  is  still  to  be  appealed  to  bv 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  As  a  simple  fact  it  takes 
the  highest  place  in  that  series  of  proofs  by  which 
Jesus  is  declared  to  have  been  "the  Son  of  God  with 
power,"  Ro.  i.  i. 

2.  To  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  it  is  (1)  The  begin- 
ning of  their  Lord's  exaltation  and  reward.  It  is  not 
the  ascension  that  is  so.  How  much  this  must  have 
been  felt  by  the  Evangelists  to  have  been  the  case  we 
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see  from  the  fact  that  two  of  them,  Matthew  and 
John,  make  no  mention  of  the  ascension;  and  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  festivals  of  the  early  church  no  feast 
of  the  ascension  was  included  (Ellicott,  Life  of  our  Lord, 
p.  375,  note).  It  was  the  resurrection  which  was  the  first 
great  step  in  that  new  life  upon  which  the  Redeemer 
entered  when  his  work  was  finished.  It  was  through 
Calvary  and  Golgotha,  not  at  Mount  Olivet,  that  the 
dividing  line  between  labour  and  reward  was  drawn. 
Then,  having  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the 
shame,  lie  began  to  taste  the  joy  that  had  been  set  , 
before  him.  His  sufferings  were  over:  his  sorrows  at 
an  end;  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was  again  surrounded  him.  Hence  it  is 
that  he  says  himself,  at  this  time,  "  All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  Mat.  xxviii.  i-.  Hence 
the  fact  that  the  body  with  which  he  rose,  although  still 
so  much  the  same  as  that  with  which  he  died  a-  to  In- 
capable of  being  identified  with  it.  was  at  lea-t  no 
longer  subject  to  its  old  earthly  condition-,  but  was,  to 
use  that  language  of  the  apo-tle.  to  which,  however,  we 
can  as  yet  affix  no  definite  idea,  not  the  earthly  but  the 
heavenly,  not  the  natural  but  the  spiritual,  bodv.  i  Co, 
xv.  44-4U,  free,  at  least,  we  may  believe,  from  weakness. 
and  pain,  and  weariness,  and  mortality.  And  hence 
the  language  \\hich  our  Lord  addressed  to  Mar\ 
Magdalene  on  the  re-urrection  morning.  "Touch 
me  not;  for  i  am  not  yet  ascended  to  mv  Fatlxr; 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them.  I  asci  nd 
unto  my  Father,  and  you 
and  your  ( !od."  .M,  xx.  ir 

DALENE.) 

(2)  Hence,  to  the  disciples  of  tin 

rection  is  further  the  pledge  and  .-eal  of  Christ's  accept 
ance  with  his  Father,  the  pled--,,  and  seal  that  the 
work  of  redemption  was  finished,  that  the  great  atone 
ment  was  complete.  That  pled-,-  i-  not  to  !„•  found 
simply  in  the-  fact  that  Christ  arose,  for  he  mi<Jit  have 
arisen  and  yet  had  some  part  of  hi.-  work  to  do.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  resurrection  viewed  as  alivadv  in- 
cluding in  it  the  ascension,  viewed  as  alivadv  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reward.  Let  us  separate  these  t\\o  though;-. 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  upon  what  -round  we  should 
regard  the  resurrection  as  peculiarly  the  si-n  and  seal 
of  the  divine  acceptance  and  approval  of  (  'hri-t's  work 
as  our  Redeemer.  It  mi-lit  then  contain  in  it  little 
more  than  was  contained  in  those  outpourings  of  divine 
grace,  or  in  those  an-vlic  \i-it-.  which  were  from  time- 
to  time  granted  to  the  Saviour  while  he-  was  vet  in  the 
midst  of  suffering.  But  let  us  look  at  it  as  indeed  the 
beginning  of  his  reward,  and  at  the  ascension  as  its 
continuation  rather  than  as  a  separate  and  di-tinct 
stage  in  the  Redeemer's  progress,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  now  visibly  entered  on  his  eternal  joy  becomes  to 
us  the  visible  token  that  the  Father  who  had  prepared 
that  joy  for  him  was  satisfied  that  it  had  been  fullv 
won.  We  read  in  it  the  words,  -'This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  We  hear  the 
language  of  the  Father  as  well  as  of  the  Son,  "  It  is 
finished.'' 

(3)  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
also  to  his  followers  the  great  expression  of  the  nature 
of  that  spiritual  life  to  which  they  are  called  in  him. 
It  is  not  evidence  alone,  either  as  to  his  claims  or  as  to 
the  completed  nature  of  his  work.     We  are  accustomed 
to  dwell  perhaps  too  exclusively  upon  such  thoughts  of 

evidence.     But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  more  than 
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evidence  of  what  he  was  and  is.  It  shows  us  the  light 
in  which  we  are  to  hold  communion  with  him;  and  thus 
expresses  to  us  the  nature  of  that  life  which  his  followers 
are  to  lead.  This  view  of  the  resurrection  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  present  to  the  mind  of  that  disciple  who 
leaned  upon  his  Master's  breast,  and  who  sets  before  us 
the  whole  nature  of  the  Christian  life  in  the  words, 
"  And  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  Un.  i.  3.  It  is  he  at  least 
who  alone  has  preserved  to  us  the  memorable  snyinQ-. 
"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that  belie veth 
in  me.  though  he  were  dead,  vet  shall  lie  live;  and 
whosoever  livcth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die,'' 
Jn.  xi.  LVj.-.'G;  or  those  mysterious  words  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene which  we  have  already  quoted;  or  those  no  less 
memorable  words  to  Thomas.  "  Thomas,  because  thou 
hast  seen  me.  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  arc  they  that 
ha\e  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed,"  Jn.  xx.  20.  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  these  passages  but  this,  that  the 
power  of  the  Christian  life  is  not  sense  but  faith,  is  not 
so  much  a  knowledge  of  ,h  -us  in  the  tenderness  of  his 
human  affections,  and  the  lieautv  of  his  human  walk 
with  God,  as  a  knowledge  of  him  in  his  spiritual 
character,  in  tho.-e  deep  and  unseen  principles  which 
connect  themselves  not  with  an  earthly  and  a  changing, 
but  with  a  heavenly  and  an  unchanging,  world  '  What 
is  their  meaning,  but  that  to  the  follower  of  a  risen 
Saviour  all  thin1.-  lure  below  are  touched  with  the 
ulory  of  the  resurrection:  that,  surrounded  though  ho 
i-  by  death,  it  is  not  to  death,  but  to  the  perfection  of  an 
already  begun  endless  life,  that  he  is  travelling:  that 
our  fellowship  witli  Christ  is  to  bo  another  than  it  was 
in  the  days  of  hi-  f|i -<\\;  and  that  now.  when  he  has 
ascended  to  hi-  Father,  it  is  by  a  like  a.-cent,  and  in  n, 
like  presence,  that  we  shall  know  that  his  Father  is 
our  Father,  and  his  God  our  God?  Space  unfortunately 
does  not  permit  us  to  follow  out  these  relic  ctions. 

I  One  other  hearing  of  Christ's  resurrection  upon 
the  petition  of  his  followers  mu-t  not  be  left  unnotici  d. 
It  i.-  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  their  own.  On  no 
arguments  of  reason,  on  no  analogies  of  nature,  can 
we  depend  when  we  would  seek  to  convince  ourselves 
that  ue  too  shall  rise  from  the  grave,  but  only  on  this, 
that  he  in  whom  we  live,  "having  died  once,  dietli  no 
more;  death  hath  no  dominion  over  him."  The  com- 
munion which  his  people  have  with  him  is  the  com- 
munion of  a  resurrection,  of  an  eiidle-s.  life,  and  in 
that  communion  it  carries  with  it  Ihe  a-.-uranee  that 
over  it  death  can  have  no  power.  What  he  is  they 
-hall  in  clue  time  be.  ''Christ  the  first-fruits,  after- 
wards they  that  aro  Christ's  at  his  coming." 

And  now  we  may  fully  see  whv  the  risen  Saviour 
appeared  to  none  but  his  disciples,  why  he  appeared 
even  to  them  so  seldom,  and  whv.  when  he  did  appear, 
he  spent  so  short  time  with  them.  The  world  could 
not  have  understood  him.  It  miuht  have  seen  what 
appeared  to  be  the  mortal  man:  it  could  not,  till  it 
had  first  learned  to  comprehend  his  work  of  suffering, 
and  had  appropriated  his  life,  have  known  him  who 
could  not  be  holden  of  death.  He  himself  set  forth 
the  order  of  his  work.  He  must  "  suffer  these  things 
and  enter  into  his  o-l<>ry,''  Lu.  xxiv.  2fi.  As  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Eternal  the  sufferings  preceded  the 
glory,  so  in  the  apprehension  of  the  heart  Ihe  same 
order  must  be  observed.  They  only  who  have  sought 
Jesus  at  the  tomb  are  ready  for  the  message,  "He  is 
not  here,  but  is  risen:  come  sec  the  place  where  the 
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Lord  lay.  Again,  to  have  appeared  more  even  to  the 
disciples  ini^ht  have  deepened  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  heart  to  dwell  upon  the  outward  man.  ''It  was 
expedient  for  iliein  that  lie  should  -•<>  away." 

In  conclusion,  when  we  think  of  these  aspects  of  the 
resurrection,  it  may  at  once  appear  how  vain  and 
unnecessary  are  all  inquiries  as  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  resurrection  body  either  in  Christ's  ca>e  or  in 
our  own.  Knough  f,,r  us.  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
that  after  he  rose  lie  was  still  the  Saviour,  himself  con- 
nected with  the  past,  known  to  those  \vho  had  known 
him  in  the  past;  and  .  iiough  for  us.  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  that  we  shall  still  lie  the  individuals  that 
we  were  when  ''this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on 
inoorruption,  and  this  mortal  have  Keen  clothed  with 
immortalitv."  |  \v.  M  | 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD.  This,  from 
the  very  earliest  ayes,  has  formed  a  part  of  the  belief 
of  the  Christian  church:  ami  ever  since  creeds  were 
composed,  has  been  an  important  article  in  each.  The 
expression  employed  in  the  creeds  lias  not  been  exactly 
the  resurrection  of  the  </«'</.  hut  the  resurrection  of  the 
Iwtl/i,  or  rather  of  the  ,i/<  x/t ;  while  the  church  of  Aquileia. 
by  the  introduction  of  a  pronoun,  has  -iven  still  further 
definiteness  to  its  belief,  and  -peaks  of  the  resurrection 
of  M/,>  flesh. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  from  the  earliest  times 
the  existence  of  this  belief  in  the  church  of  Cod;  and 
then  to  gather  from  Scripture  and  other  sources  the 
nature  of  that  which  we  are  required  to  believe.  It  is 
perhaps  of  little  importance  for  us  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  hopes  or  the  fears  entertained  on  this  subject 
by  the  heathen  world,  by  those  who  were  not  anion-- 
the  chosen  people.  ll,;re.  as  in  many  other  particulars, 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  ignorant  convictions  of  the 
multitude  approached  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the 
speculations  of  the  philosophers:  though  among  neither 
one  nor  the  other  shall  we  probably  rind  any  very 
marked  traces  of  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
As  for  the  multitude,  it  would  seem  that  thcv  enter- 
tained almost  universally  a  belief  in  the  immortalitv  of 
the  soul,  with  a  kind  of  loose  notion  that  the  soul  was 
still  embodied,  and  could  still  take  pleasure  in  most  of 
those  things  which,  during  its  earthly  lifetime,  it  had 
enjoyed.  After  all.  however,  this  is  not  the  resurrec- 
tion. As  for  the  philosophers,  they  sunk  on  this  point 
below  the  level  of  the  multitude.  Their  discussions 
almost  always  tended  to  what  we  may  call  scepticism. 
to  quench  the  little  light  still  afforded  by  natural  in- 
stinct, or  by  tradition  remaining  from  revelation.  The 
immortality  of  the  soul,  for  the  most  part,  they  did  not 
deny;  but  from  erroneous  notions  as  to  the  necessary- 
pollution  of  matter,  they  considered  that  the  great 
benefit  of  death  to  the  soul  would  be  that  it  should  for 
ever  be  freed  from  contact  with  hodv:  that,  beine 
always  immaterial  itself,  and  delivered  from  even- 
connection  with  matter,  it  should  ever  remain  uncon- 
fined  and  incorrupt.  This  appears  to  be  the  correct, 
as  it  certainly  is  the  generally  received,  view  of  the 
state  of  opinion  in  heathen  antiquity  on  the  subject: 
and  we  deem  it  needless  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  Warburton.  YVhately,  and 
others  of  the  same  school. 

^  ith  regard  to  the  notions  of  the  earlier  Jews  it  is 
not  quite  easy  to  obtain  information.  That  they  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there  can  lie  no 
question  whatever:  but  at  first  sight  it  may  not  be 
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j  quite  evident   that  they  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.      Our  own  opinion,  however,  is  that,  though 
comparatively  little  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  (jld 
Testament,  yet   that   such   .-lightness   of  mention   does 
not  arise  from  the  doctrire  of  the  resurrection  being 
hidden,  but  from  its  beiiur  assumed.      We   think  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  always  presented   themselves   in   close  attinitv  to 
the    Hebrew    mind.       The    future    inheritance    seems 
always  to  have  been  connected,  in  the  view  of  the  pious 
Israelite,    with    that   domain    of    which    their    beloved 
Canaan  was  the  nucleus,  but  which   ultimately  was  to 
extend  all  the  world  over.      The   kingdom  of  Solomon. 
extending,  as  in  a  certain    sense  it    did.  '-from   sea  to 
sea,  and   from   the  river  even  to  the  end  of  the  earth," 
was.  to  the  mind  of  the  more  enlightened  of  the  patri- 
archs, a  mere  type  and   emblem  of   the  olorious   future 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.    The  pleasures  and  the  glories 
of  f//i.f  kingdom  they  expected   themselves  ultimately 
to  enjoy:  and  indistinct  as  their  notions  of  it  were,  it 
was  yet  evident   to  them  that  it  was  only  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the   body  that  they  could  enjoy  it.      In   our 
Lord's    own   time   the  existence  of   this    feeling   seems 
manifest.       It    was    only    through    such    feeling    being 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Jewish  mind  that  the  argument  of 
our  Lord   against   the    Sadducees  was  at  once   appreci- 
ated by  the  multitude.      Cod  had  said  unto  Moses.   "  I 
am  the   God  of  thy  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of   Esaac,  and  the  Cod  of  Jacob,"  which,  on  the 
well- understood   principle  that  Cod  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  the  living,  was  readily  perceived  to  be 
a  proof  not  only  of  immortality,  but   also  of  a   future 
resurrection.       The    promise    was    successivelv    made. 
in  substance,  to  each  of  these   three   patriarchs.    "To 
thee  will    1   give  this  land:"  not  merely  to  their  pos- 
terity, but  to  themselves  individually.      Now-  as  tliev 
died,  each  of  them,  long  before  the   settlement  of   the 
nation  in  Canaan,  this  promise  could  only  be  fulfilled 
by  their  future  rising   from  the  dead,   and  partaking 
that  inheritance  of  which  <  'anaan  was  the  commence- 
ment,   the  type,    the  earnest.      And    thus,    it   appears, 
the   Jewish    rabbis    themselves   argue  upon  a  kindred 
text.     Ex.  vi.  3,  4,    ''I    appeared    unto    Abraham,    unto 
Isaac,  unto   Jacob,    by  the   name  of   God   Almighty; 
but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  1  not   known  to  them. 
Nevertheless,    I    have  established    my   covenant   with 
them,  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  of 
their  pilgrimage,  wherein  they  were  strangers."     Upon 
this  argues  E.  Simai  (as  quoted  by  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
art.xi.),  "  It  is  not  said   to   i/irc   'I/MI,  but  to   t/iir  tha,i, 
whereby  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  appeareth  out  of 
the   law."      A   most   striking   passage   is  also  quoted 
(Dr.  Fairbairn's  Typology,  i.  396)  from  Manasseh   Ben-Israel, 
"Cod  said  to  Abraham,  T  will  give  to  thee  and  to  tin- 
seed  after  thee  the  land  wherein   thou  art  a  stranger. 
T>ut  it  appears  that  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs 
did  not  possess  that  land:   wherefore  it  is  of  necessity 
that  they  should  be  raised   up  to  enjoy  the  good  pro- 
mises, else  the  promise  of  God  should  be  vain  and  false. 
So  that  we  have  here  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  but  also  of  the  essential  foundation 
of  the   law,  the   resurrection  of  the   dead."      Xor.  in 
fact,  unless  we  assume  that  something  very  like  to  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  patriarchs  themselves  as  to  the 
promises  made  to  them,  can  we  fully  understand  the 
force   of  the   passage,   Tie.  xi.  13,  u,  '-These   all  died  in 
faith,   not   having  received  the   promises,   but  having 
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seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and 
embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers 
and  pilgrims  upon  earth.  For  they  that  say  such 
things  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country."  Many 
of  the  arguments  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  in  proof  of  the 
resurrection,  we  must  grant,  are  childish  enough.  Still 
the  very  fact  of  their  employing  such  arguments  is  not 
without  its  significance,  and  shows  us  how  anxious 
they  were  to  discover  every  fancied  proof  of  that  doc- 
trine which  they  knew  that  their  fathers  held  from 
the  beginning. 

Of  course  we  are  aware  of  the  disbelief  of  the  resur- 
rection entertained  by  the  Sadducees,  whose  scepticism, 
in  fact,  seems  to  have  extended  to  many  more  points 
than  this.  The  Sadducees.  however,  though  a  wealthy 
and  influential,  were  a  small.  bodv  "f  men.  They  were 
a  little  knot  of  refined  despisers  of  the  ancient  faith, 
men  whoso  opinion*  were  stran-vlv  mingled  and  cor- 
rupted with  Creek  philosophy — they  were  the  sarans, 
or  would-be  sarnns,  of  the  Hemdian  dvnastv.  The 
Pharisees  her..',  as  in  other  points,  had  preserved  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  though  they  had  encrusted  it 
with  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  unauthorized  tradi- 
tions. (>'M  article  I'll  \i;isi:i:-O  If  such  were  the 
opinion-  «\  the  more  serious  and  thoughtful  .leu- 
in  days  when  scepticism  was  b.-^iimini:'  to  intrude 
itself  among  them,  surely  \\e  may  confidently  infer 
that  the  same  truths  were  held  \\ith  at  least  ei|iial 
fulness  by  patriarchs  and  holy  men  of  old;  that  it  \va- 
only  in  continuance  of  ancient  belief  that  in  the  Mae- 
cabean  days  "men  were  tortured,  n,,t  acci-ptin^  de- 
liverance, that  the\  miidit  obtain  a  belter  resurrection:" 
that  ^lurtlia  could  say  "f  her  brother,  "  I  know  that 
he  sliall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  la-t  dav." 
Abundant  ground,  doubtless,  had  St.  Paul  for  hi.- 
n,  "  And  now  1  stand  and  am  ind-vd  for  the 
hope  of  the  promise  made  of  (;,H1  unto  our  fathers: 
unto  which  promise  our  t\vel\e  tribes,  instautlv  serving 
Cod  day  and  night,  hope  to  come.  .  .  .  Whv  -h.mld 
it  be  thought  a  thing  incredibl"  with  voii  that  Cod 
should  raise  the  dead  '" 

But  in  order  to  understand  more  fully  this  '-promise 
made  of  Cod  unto  our  fathers,"  it  will  be  desirable  to 
notice  some  of  the  principal  passaLfs  of  the  Old  '\',< 
tament  which  seem  to  speak  of  the  resurrection.  And 
here  we  must  admit  that  pas-a^vs  which  direct Iv  speak 
upon  this  subject  are  not  numerous.  We  have  already 
noticed  how  the  fact  of  a  future  re.-unection  seems, 
in  the  writings  of  .Mo-es.  and  partially  so  throughout 
the  whole  Old  Testament,  rather  assumed  than  stated. 
but  yet  is  connected  by  the  whole  typical  ,-vstem  of 
the  destined  inheritance,  with  all  the  hopes  of  the 
people  of  Cod.  Thus  we  may  fairly  connect  with 
thoughts  of  the  resurrection  the  ejaculation  of  th'-  aged 
Jacob,  "I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation.  O  Lord:" 
and  even  the  vain  wish  of  Balaam,  ''Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  unv  Jry^ 
my  final,  concluding  stage  of  existence^  he  like  his." 

The  passage  which  we  naturally  mention  first,  among 
the  direct  testimonies  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
resurrection,  is  one  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  later  in 
point  of  date  than  the  writings  of  Moses.  It  is  the 
celebrated  declaration  of  Job,  ch.  xix.  i'3-27.  As  it  stands 
in  our  English  Version,  nothing  could  be  a  more  com- 
plete demonstration.  "Oh  that  my  words  were  now 
written !  Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  !  That 
they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 


for  ever!  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  sliall  stand  in  the  latter  dav  upon  the  earth: 
and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  bodv. 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God:  whom  1  shall  see  for 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another: 
though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me.''  Perhaps 
the  difficulties  may  be  a  little  greater  when  we  look 
more  minutely  at  the  original:  though,  after  all,  to 
our  own  mind  we  confess  that  the  testimony  appears 
even  more  distinct.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  passage  would  seem  nearly  as  follows: 

:  "For  1.  for  my  part,  know"    (emphasis   is   laid    upon 

;  the  pronoun,  implying  that  the  knowledge  was  his 
own.  arising  from  a  revelation  made  to  himself)  "that 
my  Redeemer  liveth.  and  that  hereafter  he  shall  stand 
above  the  dust."  This,  we  may  notice,  seems  pecu- 
liarly in  harmony  with  the  predictions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  to  our  Lords  descending  in  the  clouds. 

t  "And  thoti-h  after  my  skin."  already  consumed  by  his 
disease,  "this  bodyi  shall  be  destroyed,  yet  from  my 
flesh."  looking  out  as  it  were  from  the  windows  of  the 
bodv.  "shall  I  see  God;  whom  1  shall  see  for  myself, 
and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  no  stranger."  Certain 

,  critics,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  for  rendering  the 
Hebrew  prefix  •;.  attached  to  the  word  for  t!e-h.  in 
MM-.  27,  as  if  it  meant  rithvut  or  (hfitrhcd  from,  and  as  if 
it  was  intended  to  imply  that  his  spirit,  when  it  should 

behold    his    Redeemer,    woulil    be  disembodied.       All  we 

can  say  upon  the  matter  is  that,  as  far  as  we  are  a  \\aiv, 
Duly  two  instances  of  such  meaning  are  brought  t'or- 
v.ard.  and  even  tin  .-«•  totally  irrelevant.  Thev  are 
L  S;i.  xv.  -,;,"  The  Lord  hath  rejected  tiice  from  ICUHJ 
r^rrci  king  over  Israel;"  and,  Is.  xlix.  i:,,  "  tlmt  ?J>e 
flxiiild  ,tut  /Kir*  .',.,,,;,.(>.-•;,,,,  liierally.  "from  having 
compassion,1'  zrvvpi  ,,n  the  >.,n  of  her  womb."  ( >n  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more,  natural,  or  more 
a  ceo  i-i  I  a  nt  with  constant  usajfe,  Oian  the  meaning  which 
we  have  ventured  to  assign,  ''frtnii  my  flesh,"  the  flesh 
or  body  heiii'_r  the  place,  as  it  were,  fr-m  \\hence  th>- 

view  of  the    Redeemer  is  talvll  by    the  mind. 

A  g 1  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  by  Warburton 

upon  expressions  in  the  book  of  Job,  \\hich.  he  con- 
tends, show  that  the  patriarch  was  i^iinrant  not  only 
of  the  resurrection,  but  evi  n  of  the  future  state.  The 

principal  passages  are  as  follows:  "As  tl loud  is 

consumed  and  vanisheth  awav.  so  he  that  gooth  down 
to  the  Lirave  shall  come  up  1:0  more,"  c!i.  vii.  9.  "As 
the  waters  fail  from  the  sea.  and  the  flood  ,[,  pav<  'h  and 
drieth  up.  so  man  lieth  down,  and  ri.-t  th  not;  till  the 
heavens  lie  no  mor.  they  sliall  not  awake,  nor  lie  raised 
out  of  their  sleep,"  di.  xiv.  n,  rj  And  ngain:  "  If  a  man 
die.  shall  he  live  again  '."  <-h.  xiv  it.  All  these,  however, 
in  faini'-ss.  seem  to  mean  nothing  more  than  this,  that, 
in  this  present  life-  and  present  scene,  man,  after  his 
departure,  sliall  take  part  no  more.  As  regards  the 
most  important  of  the  passages,  "Till  the  heavens  be 
no  more  they  shall  not  awake,"  it  seems  quite  remark- 
ably in  consistence  with  the  declaration  of  St.  Peter, 
that  the  resurrection  shall  not  take  place  till  that  time 
when  "  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat." 

We  will  now  notice  a  most  striking  passage  in  Ps. 
xvi.:  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  \hades\ 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption,'' &c.  It  is  evident  that  resurrection  is  here 
spoken  of;  but  a  doubt  may  occur  as  to  whether  any- 
thing more  is  intended  than  the  resurrection  of  our 
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Lord,  to  whose  rising  from  the  dead,  as  \ve  know  from 
Ac.  ii.  L'")-:;i.  and  oh.  xiii.  :j,1,  ,ve.,  it  lias  special  refer- 
ence. The  latter  passage  of  the  .Vets,  taken  from  the 

addros  of  Paul  ^.^  the  j pic  of  Antioeh  in  J'isidia, 

might  seem  to  imply  that  the  Saviour's  resurrection 
had  exhausted,  had  entirely  fulfilled,  (he  prophecy  of 
the  psalmist.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot 
think  th;:t  this  was  intended.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing (hat  the  general  doctrine  of  the-  resurrection  is 
implied.  David  seems  to  us  to  speak  as  a  kind  of  re- 
presentative of  the  true  church  of  Christ:  and  though 
led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  use  words  peculiarly  suitable 
to  her  Kead,  yet  those  words  involve  the  r^iii^  of  the 
members:  likewise. 

'U  e  will  briefly  notice  one  passage  in  Isaiah,  eh. 
xxvi.  i!i,  "Thy  dead  men  shall  live;  together  with  my 
dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that 
dwell  in  dust;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs;  and 
the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead."'  Were  it  not  that 
there  is  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  rendering  of  the  clause 
''together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise."  we 
should  have  considered  this  a  peculiarly  clear  prediction 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Christian  in  conformity  with 
that  of  hi.  Lord.  Nor  do  we  readily  give  up  that 
opinion.  If,  however,  it  is  possible,  as  many  have 
contended,  that  the  resurrection  here  spoken  of  may  be 
figurative,  and  not  literal,  a  resurrection  of  the  Jewish 
church  from  her  sepulture  at  Babylon,  we  mu.-t  yet 
grant  that  the  criticism  of  Bishop  Lowth  is  just  and 
valuable:  ''It  appears  from  hence  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  at  that  time  a  popu- 
lar and  common  doctrine;  for  an  image  which  is  assumed 
to  express  or  represent  anything,  in  the  way  of  allegory 
or  metaphor,  whether  poetical  or  prophetical,  must  be 
an  image  commonly  known  and  understood,  otherwise 
it  would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  assumed.'' 

The  only  other  passage  which  we  shall  adduce  from 
the  Old  Testament  is  a  most  remarkable  one  from 
Daniel,  ch.  xii.  1-3.  Of  this  we  shall  only  say  in  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  "The  description  so  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  Christian  description  of  the  last  judg- 
ment and  the  general  resurrection,  that  it  must  require 
the  greatest  ingenuity  to  give  any  other  sense  to  if 
(Brown  on  the  Articles,  art.  vii.):  "  At  that  time  thy  people 
shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that  shall  be  found  written 
in  the  book.  And  many  of  them  which  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And 
they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament;  arid  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Having  now  given  a  few  proofs  of  the  belief  by  the 
Jews  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  noticed 
the  general  tendency  of  the  Old  Testament  to  lead  them 
towards  such  belief,  as  well  as  some  few  of  its  more 
particular  testimonies,  we  propose  to  enter  upon  the 
views  of  Christianity  upon  the  subject,  and  to  investi- 
gate the  doctrine  from  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament. 

While,  as  we  have  admitted,  the  testimony  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  resurrection  is  comparatively 
scanty,  and  perhaps  rather  to  be  gathered  from  the 
general  tenor  than  from  distinct  assertion;  with  the 
New  Testament  the  case  is  widely  different.  "Life 
and  immortality"  are  most  truly  "  brovf/ht  to  liijht  by 
the  gospel.'"  The  word  used  is  0wrffw.  to  shed  a  light 
upon,  to  bring  into  distinct  vision.  Not  that  life  and 
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immortality  were  unseen  before.  They  were  seen,  but 
it  was  as  in  the  earliest  morning  twilight.  The  Lord 
by  the  gospel  brought  them  into  the  light  of  day.  The 
evidence  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  resurrection  is 
so  abundant,  that  we  do  not  propose  to  cite  it  merely 
as  evidence,  but  so  to  arrange  it  as  to  illustrate  and 
ex-plain  that  doctrine  which  it  sets  forth.  The  princi- 
pal particulars  which  we  infer  from  it  are  as  follows  :-- 

(1.1  The  resurrection  is  iiiiircrxcil.  it  extends  to  the 
wicked  as  well  as  to  the  righteous,  .in.  v.  2,-,  2'j;  P,e.  xx.  13. 
Little  indeed  is  told  us  of  the  resurrection  of  the  im- 
penitent; but  the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  is, 
that,  as  the  bodio  of  the  risen  saints  shall  be  made  in- 
struments of  largely  increasing  their  happiness,  so  the 
bodies  of  the  wicked,  when  they  rise,  shall  be  nude  (he 
instruments  of  greatly  increasing  the  severity  of  their 
punishment. 

(2.)  Another  point  apparently  set  before  us  is.  that 
there  shall  be  identity,  in  some  sense,  between  the  body 
which  died  and  the  body  which  shall  he  raised.  There 
seems  an  evident  connection  between  the  works,  ffood 
or  evil,  performed  in  the  body,  and  that  body  which 
shall  be  raised  to  receive  punishment  or  reward,  2  Co.  v.  u>, 
''That  everyone  may  receive  the  tilings  done  in  his 
body"  (ra  8ia  TOV  ffwfj.a.Tos:  our  deduction  would  be 
yet,  more  obvious,  if  we  adopted  Lachmann's  reading. 
ra  idia  rov  (Tdj/xaros),  "according  to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  The  very  expression,  too, 
"All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth,"  &c.,  seems  clearly  to  imply  identity 
between  that  which  was  buried  and  that  which  is  raised. 
In  what,  however,  the  identity  consists,  we  do  not  know; 
nor  does  it  become  us  too  accurately  to  inquire.  We 
deny  not  the  abstract  possibility  of  every  particle  buried 
in  the  earth,  or  burned  in  the  fire,  or  cast  into  the  sea, 
being  gathered  together,  and  framed  into  a  new  and 
glorified  body.  We  deny  not,  to  use  the  forcible  lan- 
guage of  Bishop  Pearson  (On  Creed,  art.  xi.),  that  "He 
which  numbereth  the  sands  of  the  sea.  knoweth  all  the 
scattered  bones,  seeth  into  all  the  graves  and  tombs, 
searcheth  all  the  repositories  and  dormitories  in  the 
earth,  knoweth  what  dust  belongeth  to  each  body, 
what  body  to  each  soul."  Still,  however,  while  such 
resurrection  must  be  considered  as  possible  (for  "with 
God  nothing  is  impossible"'),  yet  we  are  far  from  con- 
sidering it  as  certainly  revealed.  Identity  seems  clear, 
but  in  what  the  identity  consists  is  uncertain.  In  one 
sense  there  is  identity  between  the  body  of  the  aged 
man  and  the  body  of  the  infant;  but  assuredly  that 
identity  does  not  consist  in  the  particles  which  com- 
pose the  bodies  being  the  same.  It  is  possible,  as  many 
have  imagined,  that  there  may  be  some  particles  indi- 
visible, indestructible,  which  shall  exist  in  both  the 
dead  and  the  risen  body,  and  be  a  kind  of  index  to 
point  out  their  connection.  For  ourselves,  however, 
we  attach  little  importance  to  this  notion,  or  to  any 
others  like  it.  Enough  that  as  a  matter  of  self- con- 
sciousness, as  a  matter  probably  of  knowledge  to  others 
also,  the  identity  is  complete. 

(3.)  Thus  much  is  true  concerning  the  resurrection 
both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  As  regards  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous,  we  possess  some  further 
information.  The  body,  though  identical,  shall  be 
wonderfully  altered.  The  glorified  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  is,  in  some  sense,  the  type  of  that  of  his  people. 
Phi.  iii.  21.  This  subject  is  pursued  very  fully  in  1  Co.  xv. 
We  there  meet  with  an  analogy  drawn  out  between 
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the   earthly   and   the    glorified    body,   and    the  naked, 
unadorned    seed,   as    compared   with  the    green  blade 
which  shall  arise  from  it;  the  seed  sown  and  the  plant  ; 
which  springs  from  it,  wonderful  both  in  their  difference  j 
and   in  their  identity.      "God  giveth   it  a  body  as   it 
hath  pleased  him,  and  to  e\ery  seed  his  own  body."  j 
The  original  body  is  represented  as  like  that  of  the  first 
Adam;  the  newly-raised  body  like  the  glorified  body  of 
the  second  Adam.     "As  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.' 
It  is  intimated  al.-o  that  our  present  bodies,  in  their  ' 
present  condition,  would  be  utterly  unfit  for  that  higher 
form  of  life:  "Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God;  neither  doth  corruption"  (the  gross  and 
perishable  earthly  body i  "inherit  ineorruption."      Ac- 
cordingly,   the.   life   we    hope    to    lead,    and    the    bodies 
clothed  in   which  we  hope  to  lead  it.  shall  be  widely 
different  in  very  man\  respects  from  our  piv-i-nt  bodies, 
though  they  shall  retain  that  which  shall  produce  many 
strange  recollections  of  bygone  days.    Sec  also  I.n.  xx.  3:>,:,^ 

Few  subjects  of  speculation  can  be  ni"iv  inti-restin^ 
than  the  naimv  of  tin-  spiritual  body,  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  constituted  so  a.-  to  ci.iTr-j.oiid  to  the 
enlarged  powers  of  the  soul.  Hut  into  this  question 
\ve  must  not  enter.  \Yc  may  recommend  to  tin-  notice 
of  our  readers  Dr.  Goulliurn's  HK^I/I/HH  L«-tn, •<••<,  ami 
the  highly  interesting  and  philosophical  work  of  .Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor,  on  Tin  1'li^'n'i/i  Theory  of  Aiwthtr  l.if< . 

(l.i  Another  most  striking  feature  of  the  resurrection 
is  its  close  connection  in  very  many  points  with  the 
Redeemer.  It  is  his  work  \\hichhas  procured  it  for 
us.  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  It  is  his  resurrection  which  is  the  earnest 
and  assurance  ,.f  ours,  i  rv.  i.  :;,  i.  It  is  his  voice  which 
shall  call  u>  from  the  tomb.  "All  they  that  are  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice."  It  is  in  answer  to 
his  intercession  that  blessed  resurrection  is  afforded. 
"Father.  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thmi  hast  ;_;iven 
me,  may  be  with  me  where  I  am."  It  is  in  the  like 
ness,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  his  glorified  body, 
that  the  bodies  of  his  saints  shall  be  raised.  Our  life 
at  present  is  ''hid  with  him."  but  by  and  by  the  hidden 
life  shall  become  a  life  revealed.  "  \Yhen  (.'hrist,  who 
is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  .-hall  ye  also  appear  with 
him  in  glory,"  Oil.  Hi.  •!. 

(;>.)  As  regards  the  fintc  of  the  resurrection,  we  need 
say  no  more  than  that  it  shall  be  at  the  end  of  this 
present  earthly  state,  and  that  it  shall  be  connected 
with  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  to  judge  the  world, 
ITh.  iv.  1C.  This  passage  teaches  us  further,  that,  first  in 
point  of  time,  the  de-parted  saints  shall  be  raised,  and 
next,  that  the  saints  then  living  upon  the  earth  shall 
be  changed;  while,  as  it  is  elsewhere  declared  that  the 
saints  shall  be  assessors  with  their  Lord  in  judgment, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  will  be  subsequent  to  that  of  the  righteous.  In 
Re.  xx.  a  resurrection  is  spoken  of  as  taking  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period  usually  termed  the 
millennium;  and,  as  is  well  known,  a  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  as  to  whether  this  resurrection  will  be 
literal  or  figurative;  and  if  literal,  whether  it  will  be  a 
resurrection  of  all  the  saints  who  have  previously  de- 
parted, or  only  of  a  selected  portion  of  them.  Into 
this  question  we  think  it  better  not  to  enter.  At  all 
events,  we  must  concede  this  much  to  Joseph  Medc. 
perhaps  the  most  learned  defender  of  the  literal  but 
partial  pre-millennial  resurrection  of  believers:  "To 


grant  a  partial  resurrection  before  the  general  is  against 
no  article  of  faith "  (\Vovks,  p.  0041.  He  grounds  this 
assertion  on  what  we  ought  perhaps  more  particularly 
to  have  noticed,  the  cases  of  resurrection  which  have 
alreadv  occurred — both  those  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  iu  the  New —  and  especially  on  the  numerous 
resurrections  which  attended  upon  that  of  our  Lord. 
• '  The  graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  them 
which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after 
his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  ap- 
peared unto  many."  Mat.  xxvii.  ;,:<.  For  us.  however,  it 
is  enough  to  leave  this  question  open.  We  are  con- 
tented to  believe  with  the  universal  church  in  the  ''re- 
surrection of  the  bodv."  to  "look  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the  u  orld  to  come,"  to  pray 
that  "when  he  shall  appear  we  may  be  like  him,"  and 
with  rapture  "see  him  as  he  is:"  and  that,  with  Daniel, 
we  mav  "  u'o  our  wav."  in  peace  and  humble  anticipa- 
tion, "till  the  end  come,"  and  may  "rest"  in  the 
chambers  of  the  urave,  and  "stand  in  our  lot  at  the 
end  of  the  days." 

It  would  ha\e  been  natural  to  say  a  little  on  the 
opinions  of  the  early  Christian  church  upon  this  subject, 
but  there  is  not  much  in  that  roped  which  calls  for 
special  notice  here.  Kveii  so  early  as  the  date  of  the 
first  epistle-  to  the  Corinthians,  there  seem  to  have 
been  those  who  confounded  the  figurative  resurrection 
of  regeneration  with  tin  literal  resurrection  of  the  dead; 
and  as  Gnosticism  developed  itself,  opposition  to  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  became  more  fre- 
quoiit.  K\ervthinur  corporeal  was  considered  of  necessity 
defiled:  and  thus  a  pure  and  p<  rfect  future  state,  it  was 
concluded,  must  be  free  from  all  contact  with  body. 
These  notions,  however,  seem  neither  to  have  been 
very  cxtriisivelv  received,  nor  to  have  lasted  very  long. 
The  reader  will  rind  much  valuable  information  on  this 
point  in  Xeander  s  Church  ///.•>•/"/'//  tvt.l.  ii  \  and  his  An- 
tiyiiostinis.  [T.  s.] 

RE'U  [irn,  friend;  but  Sept.  Ta-yaf'l.  A  descen- 
dant of  Shem.  and  the  son  of  JVleg.  t,c.  xi.  is,  19.  We 
onlv  know  his  place  in  the  genealogy,  and  the  age  he 
attained  namely,  'I'M  years. 

REU'BEN  |;r*n  (a  trisyllable  Re-u-bcn,  though 
the  derivative  /«'  "''<  uitt  always  contracts  the  first  two 
syllables  into  out;  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  English), 
ficho/il  ft  sfi'ii].  The  origin  of  the  name  is  explained 
on  occa-ion  of  the  birth  of  this  first-born  son  of  Jacob 
and  Leah.  Ge.  xxix.  :,-J,  \\here  some  have  needlessly 
imagined  that  a  derivation  somewhat  different  must  be 
•/noil,  as  if  the  last  syllable  was  corrupted  from  ';:y:i 
'/'(i/i///),  in  the  phrase  "the  Lord  hath  looked  upon  my 
affliction."  Still  a  different  explanation,  as  if  it  were 
"looked  upon  by  (Jod  [in  mercy]."  is  given  byJoscphus 
I'Antiq.  i.  io,  7i,  following  a  pronunciation,  Reubcl,  which 
does  occur  in  old  translations,  but  which  is  surely  a 
corruption.  The  first  tiling  recorded  of  him,  after  a 
notice  of  his  gathering  mandrakes  for  his  mother  while 
he  was  yet  a  boy.  Ge.  xxx.  11,  is  his  great  sin  with  Bilhah, 
of  which  Jacob  heard,  Gc.  xxxv.  22,  and  on  account  of 
which  he  transformed  his  dying  blessing  into  something 
little  better  than  a  curse,  GC.  xlix.  3, 4,  "unstable  as 
water,  thou  shalt  not  excel."  The  dying  blessing  of 
Moses,  too,  is  at  least  equivocal,  De.  xxxiii.  c.  And  in 
1  Ch.  v.  1,  2,  the  statement  is  made  very  precisely, 
that  he  lost  both  the  double  portion  which  fell  to 
the  first  -  born,  and  the  right  to  give  the  supreme 
ruler  to  Israel;  these  two  advantages  falling  to  Joseph 
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.ami  Judah  respectively.  In  the  arrangements  for 
encamping  and  for  marching  through  the  wilderness, 
Reuben  occupied  a  place  between  these  two:  his  tribe 
was  one  of  the  three  that  pitched  on  the  south  side  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  marched  in  the  second  of  the  four 
divisions;  and  of  the.se  three  tribes  it  was  the  leader. 
Nu.  ii.  i»-ii-.;  x.  i--.  According  to  this  order,  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Keuben  was  the  fourth  to  make  his  otter- 
ing at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  Xu.  vii.  30 ;  al- 
though the  first  place  is  given  to  it  in  the  mission  of 
the  spies,  Xu.  xiii.  i,  as  in  many  other  cases  where  the 
lists  are  in  the  order  of  the  ages  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

A  ceilain  weakness  in  Reuben's  character  may 
perhaps  have  had  its  influence,  as  much  as  superior 
principle,  in  leading  him  to  endeavour  to  save  the  life 
of  Joseph,  when  the  other  brothers  hardened  them- 
selves against  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  Ge.  xxxvii.  21,22,30; 
xlii.  22.  Certainly,  whatever  right  feeling  there  was  in 
his  offer  to  make  his  two  sons  hostages  for  the  safety 
of  Benjamin  in  the  journey  to  Egypt,  Ge.  xlii.  37,  his 
father  refused  the  security,  though  he  afterward,-  ac- 
cepted the  same  at  the  hands  of  Judah.  Reuben  had 
four  sons,  who  became  IK  ads  of  four  houses  in  Israel. 

Ge.  xlvi.  0;  Ex.  vi.  14;  Xu.  xxvi.  5,0;  1  Ch.  v.  3-D,  in  which  last 
passage  some  of  their  genealogies  are  u'iven.  fn  the 
first  and  the  second  census  we  find  their  numbers  to 

have  been,  Xu.  i.  -2>,  21 :  x\\i.  :. 
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"Vacillation  like  Reuben's,  as  well  as  ambition,  may 
have  led  three  princes  in  Reuben  to  combine  with  the 
Levite  Korah  in  that  disastrous  conspiracy  against 
Moses  and  Aaron,  which  brought  utter  and  immediate 
rain  upon  themselves  and  all  connected  with  them  ex- 
cept the  sons  of  Korah,  Xu.  xvi.;  xxvi.  o-il;  DC.  xi.  G.  Moses 
may  have  had  some  reason  on  this  account  to  suspect 
the  Tightness  of  heart  in  the  Reubenites,  when  they, 
in  company  with  the  Oadites  iwho  stand  first  always 
except  in  the  opening  statement,  as  if  they  were  the 
real  leaders  whom  the  Rer.hi  nitrs  toll,, wed  .  requested 
to  be  spared  crossing  the  Jordan  into  Canaan,  and  to 
have  lands  assigned  to  them  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river.  On  further  explanation,  that  thov  desired  this 
territory  because  it  was  suitable  for  their  Hocks  and 
herds,  and  on  their  pledging  themselves  to  accompany 
their  brethren  and  aid  them  till  the  conquest  was  com- 
plete, Moses  did  assign  the  land  which  he  had  con- 
quered from  Sihon  and  Og  to  the  Reubenites,  Gadites. 
and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh:  of  these  the  Reubenites 
held  the  portion  furthest  to  the  south.  Xu.  xxxii.  A 
fuller  account  of  the  cities  embraced  in  their  territory 
is  given  in  Jos.  xiii.  15-23.  In  this  territory  there  lay 
the  city  of  refuge  Bezer,  and  three  other  Levitical  cities, 
all  assigned  to  the  family  of  Merari:  for  details  see  the 
article  LEVITTS.  The  fulfilment  of  the  condition  of 
rendering  military  assistance  is  recorded  at  its  begin- 
ning and  its  close,  Jos.  iv.  12;  xxii.  throughout. 

The  tribe  of  Reuben,  like  its  progenitor,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  a  leading  position  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  Israel.      In  the  song  of  Deborah.   Ju.  v.  i:,,  i«, 
it  is  noticed  with  disapprobation  among  the  tribes  who 
failed  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord.     The  passages  at 
the  end  of  the  two  verses  arc  obviously  intended  to  re- 
semble each  other  as  closely  as  possible:  the  '-'great  [ 
thoughts  of  heart,"  or  resolutions,  differing  only  by  a  ! 
single    letter   from  the    "great   searchings  of   heart," 
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rather  deliberations  or  dubitations,  which  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  in  carrying  out  the  resolutions. 
It  was  an  instance  of  the  sentence  "unstable  as  water." 
On  occasion  of  Lshbosheth  being  set  up  as  king  in  op- 
position to  David.  (Ulead  followed  his  fortunes,  2Sa.  ii.O: 
but  on  occasion  of  the  tribes  gathering  to  Hebron  to 
make  David  king  of  all  Israel,  the  Reubenitcs  were 
along  with  the  others  from  the  east  >ide  of  Jordan,  in 
very  great  numbers,  i  ch.  xii.  37.  We  have  one  notice  of 
the  Reubonites  by  themselves,  in  the  days  of  .Saul, 
waging  a  successful  war  with  the  Ilagarites,  i  ch.  v.  in- 
and,  ver.  ]--L«,  a  notice  of  another  war,  in  which  they 
acted  along  with  the  rest  of  the  eastern  Israelites 
against  several  Arab  tribes,  but  at  a  time  not  specified. 
These  two  tribes  and  a  half  seem  to  have  run  the  same 
course  of  assimilation  to  their  idolatrous  neighbours: 
and  they  were  involved  in  a  common  judgment.  fir>1, 
by  the  conquests  of  Hazael,  L-  Ki.  x.  32,33,  and  (probably 
after  a  temporary  recovery  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  Ii". 
2Ki.  xiv.  2:,)  filially  by  the  exile  into  which  they  were 
carried  by  Pul  and  Tilgath-pilneser,  the  kings  ,,f  Assyria. 
1  Ch.  v.  25,  26.  In  the  deM'ription  of  the  restoration  of 
Israel  in  Messianic  times.  E/c.  xlviii.  r.,7,31,  Reuben  has  a 
|)"i-lion  allotted  between  Kphraim  and  Judah  (compare 
its  position  in  the  inarch  through  the  wilderness),  and 
a  gate  in  Jerusalem  beside  Judah  and  Levi  on  the 
north. 

Tt  is  uncertain  whether  "the  stone  of  Bohaii  the 
son  of  Reuben."  J»*.  xv.  c;  xviii.  17,  refers  to  the  patriarch 
Reuben  or  not.  [o.  <_'.  M.  D.| 

REU'EL  [-j^rx  Sept.  T:r,or?)\].  The  different 
modes  of  pronouncing  this  word  have  led  to  some  eon- 
fusion  in  our  Knglish  Bibles.  Under  the  form  adcpt'-d 
by  the  Sept.  of  Ra;pid  it  appears  ns  the  name  of  the 
father-in-law  of  Mo-,--  see  R.\<;n-:u.  But  under  the 
form  of  Raiel  it  is  used  of  three  persons,  none  of  whom 
were  of  much  note:  1.  A  s.m  of  Esau  by  his  wife  Ba- 
shemath,  Ge.  sxxvi.  4,  and  of  him  sprang  four  Edomitc 
chiefs.  2.  The  father  of  Kliasaph  of  the  tribe  of 
( lad,  also  called  Dead.  Xu.  ii.  14;  i.  H.  3.  A  Benjamite, 
who  was  a  leading  person  in  his  tribe  after  the  return 
from  exile,  i  (  h.  ix.  s. 

REVELATION,  BOOK  OF.  The  last  book  of 
the  Bible,  and  one  which  has  civcn  rise  to  more  con- 
troversy reu'ardhii:  both  its  authorship  and  interpreta- 
tion than  any  other  included  in  the  sacred  canon.  The 
critical  and  exegctical  questions  connected  with  it 
began  to  be  discussed  as  early  as  the  second  and  third 
centuries — and  they  continue  to  be  debated  with  as 
much  earnestness  and  copiousness  as  ever,  down  to  the 
present  day. 

TitJc.  ---This  in  the  received  text  is  ' \TroKo.\v^i^ 
ludvvov  TOV  QeoXoyov;  whereas  in  Codices  Alex.  Sinait. 
and  Ephr.  Rescrip.  it  is  simply  'ATroKa\v^is  'ludvvov; 
and  in  Cod.  Vat.  it  takes  the  fuller  and  more  explicit 
form  of  '  A.TroKd\v\f/is  ^IadvvovQeo\oyov  nal  EvayyeXtarov, 
thus  clearly  identifying  the  author  with  the  writer  of 
the  fourth  Gospel.  The  true  and  authoritative  title  of 
the  book,  however,  is  that  which  it  bears  in  its  own 
commencing  words,  'ATTOKCI\U^IS  'I^croO  X/wroD;  which 
has  been  judiciously  restored  by  Tregelles  in  his  critical 
edition  of  1S4-1. 

T.  AUTHORSHIP. 

1 .  External  evidence. —  The  designation  of  authorship 
given  by  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  agrees  with  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
unanimous  understanding  and  conviction  of  the  whole 
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oluu-cli  down  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  century. 
Down  t<>  the  time  of  Cains,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who 
flourished  about  A.D.  -J10.  by  whom  tlie  book  was 
strangely,  and  without  any  show  of  probability,  ascribed 
to  the  heretic  Cerintlius,  a  long  and  unbroken  chain  of 
testimonies,  including  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  the  church,  attributed  the  work  to  the  pen  of  John, 
the  great  apostle  and  evangelist.  We  cannot  exhibit 
all  or  many  of  these  testimonies  here.  The  student 
will  find  them  presented  at  great  length  in  the  well- 
known  and  accessible  works  of  He.ngstenberg.  Stuart, 
and  Elliott,  on  the  Apocalypse:  in  J  >ean  Alford's 
Prolegomena  to  vol.  iv.  of  his  <  Ire.-k  Testament:  and  in 
Dr.  Davidson's  or  any  othi-r  ci.mpeteiit  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament  We  limit  ourselves  to  the 
following  specimens  of  these  testimonies: 

Jnnfiii  .I/-';'////',  ill  his  l>'inl:>iiii<  ,'•;//,  '/'/•///<//. )  (e.  si), 
written  between  A.D.  !:'>'.'  ,".nd  A.D.  li'il.  i-et'ei's  to  the 
Apocalyjise  and  it.-  author  in  the  follov,  ini:  explicit 
terms:  —  "And  a  man  from  union::'  us.  named  John, 
one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  in  an  apoculyp.-e  made  to 
him  prophesied  that  believers  in  our  Christ  .-hull  li\e  a 
thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  after  tiiat  -hull  he 
the  general,  and,  in  a  word,  the  eternal  resurrection 
and  judgment  of  all  men  together."  ' 

In  mi  n.<,  who  died  about  A.D.  1s11.  is  a  mo>t  impor- 
tant  witness,  owing  to  his  having  been  in  his  youtli  a 
ilisciple  of  1'olvcarp.  who  was  himself  a  di>ciplo  of 
St.  John.  His  te.-timonv  ''occurs  up  and  down  in  his 
writings  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  mo.-t  deci-ive 
terms"  (Alfoni  .  John,  the  \\  rit>-r  of  the  A]  <•  >euls 'psc. 
is  again  and  uuain  ile.-cribed  as  ''the  disciple  of  i.Iie 
Lord-  the  same  who  lav  upon  the  Lord's  bn  ast.  and 
who  gave  forth  the  Go-pel  bearing  his  name.  v.  hilo  r<  -i 
dent  in  Ephesus  in  Asia.  No  less  numerous  and  >•!,•,•, r 
are  the  testimonies  of  Tirtnlliiin,  the  earliest  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  and  of  ////ri, /,//,/>-.  liisliop  <>J  f^r/i'.--. 
Ixith  of  whom  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century,  in  the  pages  of  Tertullian  the  John  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  habitually  referred  to  u-  Hjioxtoltix  ,lo- 
hannes  (us  in  A.K.  .Mavri-n,  :;,  ll,  L'l>;  and  Ilippolvtus, 
whose  usual  formula  of  quotation  from  the  hook  is 

'Iwdwrf^    \i~,£L.    does    Hot      leave     it     ill     the     least    doubtful 

that  he  means  tlie  apostle  John,  for  in  one  pla< f  his 

piece,  DC  .-I/- fir/, /•/>•/.,.  lie  exclaims.  "Tell  me,  <>  Messed 
John,  apostle  and  disciple  of  the  Lord,  v.hat  thoii 
sawest  and  hcurdest  re-ai'din^  Bubvlon."  <|iiotiiiLr  im- 
mediately thereafter  IJe.  xvii.  1-1  s;  and  one  of  hi- 
princi})al  works,  no  longer  extant,  but  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  writings  inscribed  on  his  famous  statue 
in  the  \  atican,  was  a  treati-e  rirtp  TOC  Kara  'ludvvTjv 
efiayye\iov  KO.I  a7ro/oa\t'<i/<fa>s,  showing  that  he  attributed 
the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  to  the  same  Johu. 

Equally  full  and  positive  is  the  testimony  of  iii-'niin. 
the  learned  and  critical  contemporary  of  Tertnlliun  and 
Ilippolvtus.  In  a  passage  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  John,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Oritren  expresses 
himself  thus:  —  "  But  what  need  I  speak  of  John,  \\lio 
leaned  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus,  who  has  left  us  one 
Gospel,  professing  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  able  to 
write  more  than  even  the  world  itself  could  contain' 
He  wrote  also  the  Revelation,  in  which  he  is  commanded 
to  be  silent,  and  not  to  write  the  voices  of  the  seven 
thunders."  Re.  x.  4.  Ori<_ren  was  an  erudite  and  eager 
inquirer  into  every  question  eoneornino;  the  canonical 

1  The  originals  of  those  patristic  testimonies  will  be  found 
most  readily  in  Lurduer's  l'i\ditjilii/i,  vol.  ii.  of  the  i-vo  edition. 


Scriptures.  He  was  well  acquainted  with,  and  fre- 
quently refers  to,  the  doubts  and  questionings  which 
had  existed  in  the  church  with  regard  to  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  particular  books,  and  in  some  of  these 
doubts  he  does  not  conceal  his  own  participation:  but 
he  nowhere  gives  the  slightest  indication  of  any  diffi- 
culty or  hesitation  having  ever  been  felt  in  the  catholic 
church,  or  by  his  own  mind,  in  regard  to  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse.  With  such  a  testimony 
as  this  of  Origeii  before  us,  we  may  feel  absolutely 
assured  that  entire  unanimity  had  prevailed  in  the 
church  of  the  first  two  centuries  upon  the  point  in 
question,  and  that  the  disputes  which  r-prun:;'  upon  the 
subject  soon  after  Ori-en's  death  were  without  any 
justification  in  the  steadfa.-t  tradition  of  earlier  times. 

It  i-  curious  that  these  disputes  should  have  begun 
with  one  of  ( >riu'cii's  o\\  n  disciple-  1  Monvsius  of  Alex- 
andria, who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  famous 
catechetical  -chool  ,,f  that  city.  A.D.  'j:>1,  and  to  the 
see,  AD.  -JI7.  Thi-  able  and  learned  bishop  was 
stronv.lv  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Chiliusts  or  Mil- 
lenarians,  who  were  a  numerous  sect  in  his  diocese; 
and  finding  that  they  relied  strongly  for  the  defence  of 
their  opinions  on  a  \\ork  of  NYpos.  an  Ku\  ptian  bishop, 
entitled  .1  Confutation  </  tin  A/lcr/orists,  he  published 
a  reply  to  that  hook  in  a  treatise  < 'mn'crniin/  tin:  /Vo- 
wlxc*.  in  which  lie  made  it  one  of  his  main  objects  to 
diminish  the  authority  and  credit  of  the  Apocalypse, 
I  >y  endeavouring  to  cast  doulits  upon  the  hitherto  re- 
ceived opinion  of  its  apostolic  authorship.  The  passage 
containing  his  criticisms  has  been  preserved  by  Fuse- 
bius  (list.  f>el.  vii.  :;.•,  ,  and  is  quoted  at  full  length  in  the 
original  bv  A 1  ford  in  the  Prolegomena  io  vol.  iv.  of 

his  Giv.-k  Te-tumellt.  The  sill  ir-tanee  of  it  will  also  be 
found  in  Lard  her' s  (.'rtdl/iiUfi/  (ch.ts).  While  disown- 
ing all  agreement  with  "some  liefoiv  his  o\\  n  time" 
(alluding  possil.lv  to  (  aius  of  1,'oine.  or  more  probably 
to  the  heretical  sect  of  the  Alogi.  who  rejected  all  the 
writings  of  St.  John ',  uho  liud  ascribed  tho  book  to 
Ccrinthus.  and  "acknowledging  it  to  be  the  work  of 
some  holy  and  divinely-inspired  person  of  the  name  of 
John,"  he  enters  into  u  loii'_r  argument  to  show  that 
1  his  John  could  not  be  the  same  who  was  the  author  of 
lii> •(  iosjid  and  the  epistles.  And  tlie  argument  must 
lie  allowed,  as  Lardner  remarks,  "to  be  a  good  critique 
for  those  times."  Hut  it  is  grounded  solely  and  entirely 
upon  intinnil  evidence.  Dionysins  does  not  produce 
a  single  external  testimony  from  the  whole  Christian 
literature  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  in  support  of 
his  opinion.  He  is  obliged  to  rely  exclusively  on  cer- 
tain ditlerenee-  of  style  ami  language  and  manner 
which  appear  upon  a  comparison  of  the  Apocalypse 
with  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  John,  and  which  he  is 
nnaNe  to  reconcile  with  the  common  opinion  that  all 
these  productions  proceeded  from  one  and  the  same 
author:  and  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
he  is  able  to  suggest  is  that  ''forasmuch  as  it  is  said 
that  there  are  two  tombs  at  Ephesus,  each  of  them 
called  John's  tomb,"  the  Apocalypse,  lie  think*,  was 
the  work  of  that  other  John  who  was  distinguished 
from  the  apostle  by  the  style  of  John  the  Presbyter.2 
How  these  internal  difficulties  and  objections  of  Dion- 
ysius  and  other  much  later  critics  are  to  be  met,  we 
shall  consider  immediately;  but  meanwhile  we  may 
express  our  concurrence  in  the  following  remarks  of 
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Dean   Alford   with  regard    to   the   whole   character  of 
Dionysius'  criticism: — 

"  Its  negative  portion  rusts  upon  grounds  common  to 
him  and  ourselves,  and  respecting  which  a  writer  in 
the  third  century,  however  much  we  may  admire  his 
free  and  uMe  treatment  of  his  subject,  has  no  advantage 
at  all  over  one  who  writes  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  as 
open  to  us  as  it  was  to  him  to  judge  of  the  phenomena 
and  language  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  compared  with  the 
Gospel  and  epistles  of  St.  John. 

"The  positive  result  of  his  argument,  if  fairly  exa- 
mined, is  worth  absolutely  nothing.  The  writer  to 
whom  he  ascribes  the  book  is,  even  to  himself,  entirely 
unknown.  The  very  existence,  in  his  mind,  of  the 
other  John,  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  depends  on  the 
very  shadowy  words,  tirei  nai  avo  <f>a.<rlv  ev  "E0e'<7W 
yevt'ffdai  fj-vr]fj.o.Ta.,  /cat  e/fdrepov  'Iwawou  \tyea6ai." 

The  insufficiency  of  Dionysius'  criticism  to  overcome 
the  united  force  of  all  the  earlier  testimonies  to  the 
authorship  of  St.  John,  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
and  very  generally  felt  by  the  Christian  writers  of  the 
two  following  centuries.  Important  exceptions,  indeed, 
to  this  remark  were  not  wholly  wanting — such  as 
Eusebius  of  Ca3sarea  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  Ephrem  Syrus  (the  greatest  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Syrian  church),  Epiphanius,  Athanasius. 
Hilary  of  Poictiers,  Basil  the  Great,  and  his  brother 
Gregory  of  Xyssa,  Didymus.  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Jerome,  are  all  unanimous  in  adhering  to  the  early 
tradition  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenteus.  The  adverse 
criticism  which  had  been  put  forth  in  a  single  quarter 
of  the  church,  under  the  pressure  of  millenarian  con- 
troversy, was  unable,  it  appears,  to  extend  itself  in  any 
considerable  degree  to  other  parts  of  the  church,  or 
even  to  keep  alive  its  credit  and  influence  in  the  diocese 
of  Alexandria  itself.  It  was  nothing  strange,  in  such  a 
state  of  opinion  upon  the  subject,  that  Eusebius  should 
have  classed  the  Apocalypse  with  the  '  0/uLoXoyoufj.e va, 
or  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  canon  which  were 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  apostolic  origin  and 
authority,  while  he  somewhat  inconsistently  tells  us  so 
much  at  the  same  moment  of  Dionysius"  criticism  in 
support  of  the  opposite  view.  What  could  a  solitary 
voice  here  and  there  avail  in  opposition  to  a  historical 
tradition  of  such  high  antiquity,  and  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  whole  catholic  church }  And  how 
natural  and  excusable  that  the  historian  of  the  church 
should  vacillate  in  his  own  judgment  upon  the  point. 
when  he  knew  that,  however  much  weight  there  might 
seem  to  be  in  the  criticism  of  so  able  and  discriminating 
a  writer  as  Dionysius,  all  historical  testimony  from  first 
to  last  was  dead  against  the  critic.  We  add  the  fol- 
lowing effective  summary  of  the  external  evidence  by 
Hengstenberg: — "It  has  been  shown  that  the  testi- 
monies for  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse  reach  up 
to  the  age  of  its  origin — that  they  are  derived  from 
all  parts  of  the  Christian  world — that  down  even  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  it  was  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged, and  had  struck  its  roots  very  deeply  into 
the  Christian  church — and  also  that  the  doubts  and 
objections  which  were  afterwards  entertained  respect- 
ing it  only  served  to  render  more  clearly  manifest  the 
recognition  of  its  genuineness  by  the  church."  He  adds, 
however,  that  the  internal  grounds  must  also  be  taken 

into  account.       (Rev.  of  St.  John,  Eng.  trans,  ii.  p.  430). 

2.  Internal  evidence.— Still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
all  such  historical  and  external  testimonies  require  to 
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be  supported  and  corroborated  by  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  book  itself.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  and  not 
unfrequently  happens,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  internal 
evidence  of  a  work  on  the  subject  of  its  own  authorship 
may  be  so  clear  and  strong  as  to  neutralize  and  set 
aside  all  external  testimonies  to  the  contrary.  At  the 
very  least  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  validity 
of  such  testimonies  that  the  work  itself  should  contain 
nothing  which  is  demonstrably  irreconcilable  with  the 
authorship  to  which  it  has  been  always  ascribed — how- 
ever little  it  may  contain  which  is  available  as  positive 
proof  of  the  point.  How  then  does  the  case  stand  with 
the  Apocalypse  in  this  respect  < 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  as  already  intimated,  rested 
his  argument  against  the  authorship  of  the  apostle 
John  entirely  upon  evidence  of  this  internal  kind. 
Minutely  comparing  the  book  with  the  fourth  Gospel 
and  the  three  epistles,  which  he  acknowledged  to  be 
the  productions  of  that  apostle,  he  pointed  out  a  great 
many  particulars  in  which  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  so 
different  from  these,  that  lie  could  not  easily  be  brought 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  same  author. 
These  will  be  found  stated  at  full  length  by  Lardner  in 
the  passage  formerly  referred  to,  and  commented  upon 
with  all  his  usual  candour  and  good  sense — for,  as  he 
quietly  remarks,  '•  Dionysius'  critique  may  be  criti- 
cized, and  perhaps  the  force  of  several  of  his  observa- 
tions may  lie  abated."  In  fact,  it  had  already  been 
ably  criticized  by  several  learned  predecessors  of  Lard- 
ner— by  Dr.  Mill,  Mr.  Twells,  Du  Pin,  Lampe,  and 
others,  many  of  whose  observations  are  incorporated 
with  Dr.  Lardner's  own:  and  on  comparing  the  whole 
with  the  criticism  of  the  best  biblical  scholars  of  our 
own  day.  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  have  been 
able  to  add  very  little  that  is  material  either  to  the 
force  of  Dionysius'  objections,  or  to  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  Lardner's  replies. 

Several  of  the  points  of  dissimilarity  enumerated  by 
Dionysius  were  of  little  importance,  and  may  be  left 
out  of  view.  There  is  more  weight  and  relevancy  in 
the  following  observations: — ''  Throughout  the  Gospel 
and  epistle  it  is  easy  to  observe  one  and  the  same  char- 
acter. But  the  Revelation  is  quite  different  and  foreign 
from  these,  without  any  affinity  or  resemblance,  not 
having  >o  much  as  a  syllabic  in  common  with  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  difference  of  the 
style  of  the  Go>pel  and  epistle  from  that  of  the  Revela- 
tion, for  they  are  not  only  written  correctly,  according 
to  the  propriety  of  the  Greek  tongue,  but  with  elegance 
of  phrase  and  argument.  So  far  are  they  from  all 
barbarism,  and  solecism,  and  even  idiotism  of  language, 
that  nothing  of  that  kind  is  to  be  found  in  them.  But 
I  do  not  perceive  in  the  other  (the  John  of  the  Reve- 
lation) an  accurate  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue;  on  the 
contrary.  I  observe  in  him  barbarisms,  and  some  sole- 
cisms, which  it  is  unnecessary  I  should  now  show  par- 
ticularly, for  I  do  not  write  by  way  of  ridicule — let  no 
one  think  so — but  only  to  represent  in  a  critical  manner 
the  difference  of  these  pieces.'' 

That  there  is  much  truth  in  some  of  these  critical 
observations — especially  in  those  which  refer  to  the 
Greek  style  of  the  Apocalypse — has  been  almost  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  But  Dionysius  certainly  ex- 
aggerates the  difference  in  question  when  he  goes  the 
length  of  asserting  that  the  Revelation  "  is  without 
any  affinity  or  resemblance"  to  the  Gospel  and  epistles, 
not  having-  so  much  as  a  syllable  in  common  with  them. 
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This  exaggeration  was  long  ago  perceived1 — Mr.  T wells, 
among  others,  asserted  "  that  there  is  in  many  in- 
stances a  conformity  both  of  sentiment  and  expression 
between  the  Revelation  and  the  uneontested  writings 
of  John  the  apostle;  and  that  this  agreement  is  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  in  itself  no  bad  argument  that  they 
were  all  written  by  one  hand:  for  how  else  could  there 
be  any  tolerable  resemblance  of  this  sort  in  writings  of 
so  different  a  nature  f 

.Still  it  has  long  been  generally  allowed  that  Diony- 
sius1  criticism  on  these  points  is  correct  in  the  main, 
and  that  there  is  really  a  great  amount  of  dissimilarity 
both  in  matter  and  style  Ixlween  the  Revelation  and 
the  other  writings  of  the  apostle.  But  as  Dean  Alford 
well  observes,  "the  question  is  one  which  lies  deeper 
than  the  surface,  and  beyond  more  first  appearances. 
It  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  double  form—  (1.)  Is  there 
any  account  which  miu'ht  be  uiveii  of  this  ^ivat  dissimi- 
larity, consistent  with  identity  of  autlion-hip  .'  i-.i  Are 
there  any  indications  of  that  identity.  Ivin^  beneath 
the  surface,  notwithstanding  this  uivat  dissimilarity  '" 
In  answer  to  the  lirst  question  several  considerations 
of  much  weight  have  been  suggested.  .Mr.  Twells. 
quoted  by  Lardiier,  long  :\.'^>  remarked.  "That  if  this 
book  be  found  to  have  rather  more  of  these  imperfec- 
tions of  language  than  St.  John's  other  writings,  two 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  it:  first,  that  b.'inu'  of  the 
prophetical  sort,  the  Holy  ( .host  thought,  it  most  con- 
gruous to  use  the  same  form  of  speech  as  the  prophet.-  of 
the  Old  Testament  do,  which  occasions  more  Hehrai>ms 
in  it:  secondly.  A-  prophetic  lanu'iianv  is  -'em-rally  least 
cultivated  in  point  of  beauty  and  perspicuity,  so  we  arc 
not  to  wonder  if  the  same  ne'Jiueiice  should  appear  in 
the  grammar  of  it.  A  writer  !.!•_'  with  the  mysteries 
he  relates  may  well  be  supposed  less,  attentive  to  diction 
than  when  he  draws  up  a  history  or  an  epistle."  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  cases,  both 
of  subject  and  of  mental  conditions  of  authorship,  which 
>4'oes  far  to  account  for  the  difference  of  lan^ua^e  and 
style.  As  (iuericke  happih  expresses  it.  the  (Jospel  of 
John  was  conceived  and  written  iv  TCJ  voi  -in  the 
understanding,  but  the  Apocalypse  ti>  TU  iri>fvu.a.Ti 
in  the  spirit.  In  the  one  -tate,  and  in  handling  a 
purelv  historical  subject,  "the  writer  is.  under  divine 
guidance,  calmly  arranging  hi-  material,  in  full  st  It 
consciousness:  in  the  other  he  is  the  rapt  seer,  borne 
along  from  vision  to  vision,  speaking  in  a  region  and 
character  totally  different"  (Ali'onlt  '•overmastered," 
as  Ebrard  expresses  it.  by  the  recollection  of  the  visions, 
and  unable  to  find  any  other  language  to  express  these 
wonders  than  that  of  the  old  prophets;  and  hence  its 
strong  Hebrew  colouring  — antique  and  Ezekiel-like 
(Die  Offenbarung  Johannes  crklart,  iva).  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  (Jreek  in  which  the  apostle  com- 
posed his  (iospel  and  lirst  epistle  for  the  use  of  the 
Christians  of  Proconsular  Asia  was  probably  much 
more  carefully  elaborated  than  the  style  in  which  he 
usually  spoke  and  wrote  when  he  was  addressing  natives 
of  Palestine,  like  himself:  so  that  the  (Ireek  style  of 


1  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  what  Dionysius 
says  of  the  solecisms  and  barbarisms  of  diction  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Winer  speaks  much  more  moderately  respecting  them: — "The 
solecisms  which  occur  in  the  Apocalypse  admit  of  being  explained; 
and  this  critics  should  have  sought  for,  instead  of  resolving  them, 
as  they  have  often  done,  into  the  ignorance  of  the  author,  who. 
indeed,  in  other  and  much  more  difficult  turn*,  shows  in  this 
book  that  lie  knew  well  enough  the  rules  of  grammar." 
Vol..  II. 
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the  Apocalypse  was  probably  much  more  his  native 
and  natural  style  than  the  other. 

If  we  may  claim  for  these  suggestions  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  the  differences  in  question,  a  good,  and 
even  a  high,  degree  of  probability,  we  are  entitled  to  put 
forward,  with  still  more  confidence,  not  a  few  indica- 
tions of  identity  of  authorship,  which  have  been  found 
underlying  the  superficial  appearances  of  difference. 
These  may  be  found  fully  stated  in  Hengstenberg's 
work  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  '•  Inquiry  regarding 
the  Author,"  and  in  Ebrard's  Wtssenschaftliche  Krit'tL- 
dcr  Evanyelischen  Gcxcltichfe  (p.  s,is-s?u) — both  of  these 
writers  having  devoted  much  attention  to  a  comparative 
study  of  the  whole  writings  of  St.  John.  We  can  only 
enumerate  the  principal  heads  to  which  the  numerous 
particulars  which  they  have  accumulated  may  be  re- 
duced. 

</  There  are  not  a  few  grammatical  resemblances 
and  stylistic  affinities  between  the  Apocalypse;  and  the 
other  books.  C.<j.  the  use  of  the  ito/ithnitirc  with  the 
article  instead  of  the  r<JC(t/n\  (A  poo.  xvi.  7;  xviii.  'jn,  com- 
pared "Mil  Ju.  xiii  1.";  six.  3;  x\.  2S).  A  pposit  toil ,  ill  the 
nominative,  immediately  after  a  casus  obliquus  (A poo. 
i.  i<;  xx.  '2  (Cud.  A),  compared  with  Jn.  i  HI.  J iistr/i mi  lit ,  ex- 
pressed by  fv.  I'se  ,,f  the  fntui-i  with  I'm  instead  of 
the  sit./ijitiirtn-i',  Ac.  i\c.  Other  remarkable  affinities 
are'  the  use  of  6  \u-,  os  as  a  name  of  our  I  .ord  A  poo.  xix. 1H; 
Jn.  i.  t;  1  Jn.  i.  0,  a  name  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament:  the  frequent  use  of  6  VIKUV  in  the 
epi.-tles  to  the  seven  churches,  and  in  other  passages 

K"inpaivd  witli  .In  XM  :>,:',;  I  Jn.  ii  13,  14),  &C.  The  use  of  the 
remarkable  \\ord  d\r]tkiw.  which  occurs  ten  times  in 
the  Apocalypse,  nine  times  in  the  Cospel.  four  times  in 
the  tii-st  epistle,  and  never  more  than  once  in  St.  Luke, 
and  once  in  St.  Paul  (AllonO.  The  use  of  the  word 
tt/.i'i'oc  as  a  designation  of  our  Lord,  \\liich  occurs 
twenty-nine  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  \\hile  its  equiva- 
lent dui'o?  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jn.  i.  '-!!'.  :'.".  in  the 
same  use.  In  1  Pe.  i.  ]!»  it  is  Used  as  a  simile  not  as 
a  name. 

(i,  .Many  strikinir  affinities  of  thought  ami  doctrine 
have  al.-o  been  pointed  out  (vide  Klirar.r-  [)a>  Kviuigelium 
Johannis,  /urk-h.  I84f>).  The  ground -theme  of  the  ( Gospel  of 
John— the  conflict  of  Christ  with  the  darkness  of  the 
world  is  also  the  -round  theme  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  divinity  of  Christ,  is  placed  with  equal  prominence 
and  emphasis  at  the  head  of  both  (Apoc.  i.;  Jn  i.  &o ) 
Many  objections  indeed  have  been  taken  by  Eiicke, 
P.leek.  and  others,  on  the  score  of  an  alleged  absence 
of  such  affinities  of  teaching  and  medes  of  thought. 
P.ut  all  these  objections  have  been  refuted  by  Heng- 
stenbero;  and  Ehrard  with  more  or  less  success. 

1 1')  But  most  striking  and  convincing  of  all  are  the 
indications  of  /m-xmi'd  identity —identity,  i.e.  of  per- 
sonal temperament,  disposition,  and  spiritual  habit, 
I  which  the  author  has  stamped  "I""1  Uv"  productions 
in  many  respects  so  totally  dissimilar  as  the  (Iospel  and 
;  the  Apocalypse.  The  two  authors  already  named  have 
done  most  to  bring  into  view  those  deep-lying  har- 
monies, and  they  have  been  able  to  do  so  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  gained  a  much  truer  and  pro- 
founder  understanding  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  St.  John's 
temperament  and  character,  than  the  view  which  has 
almost  universally  prevailed.  They  do  not  fall  in  with 
the  common  notion  that  St.  John  ceased  to  be  a  "son 
of  thunder"  when  he  became  the  "  apostle  of  love." 
It  is  usual  to  associate  an  almost  feminine  softness  and 
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gentleness  with  tin-  poison  uf  .lolni.  Kbrard  holds  more 
truly  that,  while  indeed  towards  tin;  person  of  his  Lord 
his  love  was  like  a  woman's,  like  a  bride's,  in  depth  and 
tie  voted  ness;  yet  towards  men,  especially  when  they 
opposed  his  Lord,  he  was  every  inch  a  man — a  hero — a 
son  of  thunder  still.  This  twofold  aspect  of  the  man  is 
plainly  visible  in  all  his  writings  alike.  It  is  not  absent 
even  from  the  brief  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Gains 
and  the  elect  ladv.  "  I  le  is  a  nature/'  says  Ebrard, 
''  which  surrenders  itself-— but  he  surrenders  himself  to 
one  tiling  only,  and  to  this  entirely  and  without  reserve. 
His  innermost  characteristic  is  decision."  ILeiuv  "the 
contrast,"  as  Kostlin,  quoted  bv  Hengstenberg,  re- 
marks, ''in  which  John  places  Christianity  to  the  two 
other  religions  of  his  day.  is  much  sharper  and  more 
decided  than  in  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
With  him  Christianity  alone  is  ;  the  truth,"  as  opposed 
to  'lies;'  it  is  'the  life,'  out  of  which  there  is  nothing 
but  'death;'  'the  light,'  which  is  surrounded  on  every 
hand  with  'darkness.'  Everything  with  John  falls  into 
two  opposite  spheres,  the  one  of  which  contains  what- 
ever is  divine — the  other  whatever  is  the  reverse.  And 
that  this  distinguishing  feature1  is  found  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  too  plain  to  ret  mire  any  proof.  The  sharpness 
with  which  it  separates  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  the  kingdom  of  Satan  is  one  of  the  leading  motives 
which  have  impelled  many  to  contend  against  its  apos- 
tolic origin.  But  this  is  still  to  be  held  fast,  that  the 
decision  which  is  shown  in  rejecting  everything  which 
does  not  carry  on  its  front  the  seal  of  Christ,  and  sets 
itself  up  against  him,  is  a  bond  that  unites  most  closely 
the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  to  the  Apocalypse." 

So  strung  and  convincing  do  these  and  other  personal 
indications  of  identity  of  authorship  appear  to  be  to 
Ebrard,  that  "it  almost  seems  wonderful  to  him  that 
the  later  criticism  has  so  often  doubted  it"  (Die  Offeu- 
barung  Johannes  erkhirt,  13f>:i).  Alford  expresses  himself 
with  much  less  decision,  though  in  the  main  he  concurs. 

Ttnic  of  writ  'MI / . — The  date  of  the  book  has  been  much 
disputed,  especially  in  recent  times,  and  the  question 
is  one  of  great  importance,  as  it  materially  affects  the 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalyptic  symbols.  If.  as  many 
modern  critics  and  some  early  writers  have  held,  the 
book  was  written  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Nero — that  is 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  that  event,  so  tragical  and  so  im- 
portant, was  not  foretold  in  it.  especially  as  its  author 
was  informed  that  its  predictions  related  to  ''things 
which  were  shortly  to  come  to  pass."  But  if  a  later 
date  is  the  true  one,  viz.  the  reign  of  Domitian.  or 
about  the  year  9/5,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  then  an 
event  of  the  past,  and  could  not  be  included  among 
disclosures  that  had  reference  only  to  the  future. 
With  those  modern  interpreters,  accordingly,  who 
apply  much,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  prophecy  to  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  events  of  the  early  centuries,  it 
has  become  usual  to  maintain  its  connection  with  the 
reign  of  Xero  in  preference  to  that  of  Domitian.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  of  America  is  one  of  the  latest  of  these, 
in  whose  copious  work  on  the  Apocalypse  will  be  found 
a  long  and  elaborate,  if  not  very  convincing,  defence 
of  this  view.  Guericke  has  also  gone  over  to  the 
same  side  in  his  introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
after  having  in  earlier  works  repeatedly  defended  the 
opposite  opinion,  to  which,  however,  Hengstenbeiy. 
Ebrard,  Elliott,  and  Alford  still  strenuously  adhere.  If 
the  book  itself  contained  any  clear  and  indubitable  notes 
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of  time  sufficient  to  determine  its  own  date,  such  internal 
evidence  of  the  point  would  of  course  be  entitled  to 
outweigh  all  merely  external  testimonies.  But  it  so 
happens  that  no  such  certain  indications  are  to  be 
found.  It  has  indeed  been  attempted,  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  to  produce  a  number  of  such  indications, 
but  without  sufficient  success  to  incline  the  balance  of 
evidence  decidedly  either  way.  All  such  particulars 
may  look  plausible  enough  at  first  sight,  but  they 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  equilibrium  of  plausi- 
bilities, and  in  the  end  oblige  us  to  fall  back  upon  the 
most  ancient  external  testimonies.  We  forbear,  there- 
fore, to  enumerate  these  details  here:  we  refer  the 
reader  for  them  to  the  works  of  Alford,  Guericke,  and 
Stuart:  and  he  will  probably  after  perusal  share  our 
own  impression,  that  the  only  effect  of  the  ingenious 
reasonings  of  the  opposite  parties  is  to  neutralize  each 
other,  and  to  leave  the  question  to  be  settled  in  some 
other  way.  In  other  words,  all  the  intrinsic  appear- 
ances of  the  book  are  equally  suitable  to  either  view  of 
its  date,  and  are  inadequate  to  determine  the  question 
either  way. 

Turning  -then  to  ancient  external  testimonies,  we 
find  a  decided  preponderance  of  testimony  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  in  favour  of  the  later  date.  The 
evidence  in  support  of  the  earlier  is  quite  inconsider- 
able in  both  respects.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the 
chief  witnesses.  The  first  is  Ireineus,  who  speaks  as 
confidently  of  the  time  when  the  book  was  written  as 
of  its  author.  He  remarks  in  his  5th  book,  that  "the 
Revelation  was  not  seen  long  ago,  but  almost  in  our 
own  age.  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.'' 
This  is  spoken  with  the  confidence  of  one  fully  informed 
of  the  fact,  not  in  the  hesitating  tone  of  one  who  was 
conscious  that  he  had  no  sure  ground  to  rest  upon  ; 
and  the  supposition  of  Guericke,  that  as  Domitian  was 
one  of  the  names  of  Nero,  Iremeus  may  still  have 
referred  to  him,  is  scarcely  worth  noticing,  as  in 
Iremeus'  time  no  one  who  wished  to  be  understood 
could  have  so  expressed  himself:  and  besides  the  ex- 
pression "almost  in  our  own  age,"  can  with  no  propriety 
be  carried  so  far  back  as  Nero. 

Two  passages  usually  adduced  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen,  speak  of  John  as  having-  been 
banished  to  Patnios  by  "the  tyrant"  and  by  ''the  kiny- 
of  the  Romans/'  but  without  naming  the  persecutor. 
Origen,  moreover,  takes  notice  of  the  silence  of  John 
himself  regarding  the  person  who  had  condemned  him, 
and  refers  to  tradition  for  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Roman 
emperor,  from  which  it  has  been  fairly  enough  inferred 
that  Origen  was  ignorant  of  any  tradition  identifying 
the  persecutor  with  Domitian.  And  this  is  no  doubt  a 
difficulty.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  account  for  Origen's 
ignorance  of  a  tradition  which  undoubtedly  existed  in 
the  early  church,  or  for  his  not  mentioning  it  if  it  was 
known  to  him.  Ireiueus'  testimony  makes  it  perfectly 
certain  that  the  tradition  was  known  and  received  bv 
him  if  not  by  Origen;  and,  of  course,  if  Origen's  silence 
avails  anything  against  the  Domitianic  date,  it  avails 
quite  as  much  against  the  Neronic. 

These  passages  of  Clement  and  Origen  could  not  fail 
to  be  in  view  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  when  they  re- 
corded their  judgment  upon  the  point  before  us,  but 
whatever  amount  of  uncertainty  they  might  seem  to 
throw  upon  the  subject,  they  did  not  prevent  either  of 
these  learned  investigators  from  pronouncing  confidently 
upon  the  question.  Eusebius  cites  the  testimony  of 
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Irenoeus  without  any  note  of  hesitation  (H.  E.iii.  tM,and 
even  quotes  the  passage  of  Clement  just  referred  to  as 
a  corroboratioii  of  it,  which  shows  at  least  the  sense  in 
which  he  understood  Clement  to  have  meant  it.  He 
repeats  the  same  statement  in  his  Cftronicon  (\.  so) 
and  in  //.  E.  (in.  20,  23),  adding  in  the  last  place,  that  it 
was  after  his  return  from  Patmos  to  Ephesus  upon  the 
death  of  Domitian  that  the  apostle  addressed  the  book 
to  the  seven  churches. 

The  testimony  of  Jerome  is  equally  clear  and  de- 
cided, and  is  reiterated  in  several  of  his  works.  He 
combines,  e.y.  the  informations  of  Ireiiseus  and  Eusebius 
in  a  passage  of  the  f)e  riri.-s  Illii.*ti-ihu.<.  in  which  he  ex- 
pressly assigns  the  banishment  of  John  to  Patmos  and 
the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  period  of  Domi- 
tian's  persecution. 

It  is  needless  to  bring  down  ancient  testimonies  to  a 
lower  age.  Nor  can  we  go  into  a  minute  examination 
of  the  counter-testimonies  which  have  U-.-H  produced 
on  the  other  side;  especially  as  it  is  not  denied  1>\  those 
who  produce  them  that  they  are  inferior  both  in  num- 
ber and  weight  to  tli •>>  •  en  which  we  rely,  and  that 
the  main  stress  of  their  argument  re<ts  nnnv  on  the  in- 
ternal than  the  external  evidence.  "  If."  says  Stuart. 
'•the  number  of  the  witnesses  were  the  only  thin^  that 
should  control  our  judgment  in  relation  (o  the  question 
proposed,  we  must,  so  far  as  external  evidence  is  con- 
cerned, yield  the  palm  to  those  who  fix  upon  the  time 
of  Domitian:"  though  lie  attempts  to  weaken  th" 
strength  of  the  evidence  by  alleging  it  to  haiiu'  chi.-tly 
011  the  testimony  of  Iren;eu<.  hut  \\ithonl  having  any 
valid  grounds  for  the  allegation. 

II.    OlUKCT    AM)     1'l.AX    OK    THF.    I'.nOK. 

The  ohjcct  of  the  hook  is  plainly  declared  at  its  com 
mcncement — on  its  title-paire.  so  \«  >peak  to  be  "to 
show  unto  the  servants  of  ( !od  tliiii;/*  ><-/i!i'/i  i,t>i.<t  .-•/,. ,;•/''// 
come  to  pass.''  ''Pressed  is  he  that  ivadeth,  and  they 
that  hear  the  i'/on/s  <>/  tliif  />r<>/i/in'i/,  and  keep  those 
things  which  are  written  therein,  for  the  time  is  at 
hand."  It  describes  itself,  that  is  to  say.  as  a  hook 
mainly  of  prophecy,  or  things  t<>  In  shown,  and  partly 
of  practical  admonition  and  precept,  or  things  fn  l>r  kept; 
or,  in  one  word,  a  book  of  practical  prophecy,  intended 
and  adapted  to  lie  a  manual  of  instruction  and  guidance1 
to  the  church  in  the  coming  future.  l!ut  chief  of 
all  the  things  which  were  shortly  to  come  to  pass 
was  the  second  advent  of  th"  Lord  .le<us  himself  hi- 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  '.rival 
glory;  and  chief  of  all  the  things  to  be  kept  by  the 
servants  of  God  was  the  word  of  warning  and  ad- 
monition, telling  them  to  watch  and  prepare  for  that 
stupendous  event.  These  are  the  two  topics  which  are 
uppermost  in  the  apostle's  thoughts  when  he  turns  to 
address  himself  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  imme- 
diately after  the  series  of  visions  is  closed,  and  while 
the  impressions  of  them  are  still  fresh  and  vivid,  cli.i.  t-\ 
No  sooner  has  he  sent  to  the  churches  his  salutation, 
in  a  form  specially  appropriate  to  the  visions  and  reve- 
lations which  he  is  about  to  write  unto  them,  and  ex- 
pressed the  fervent  doxology,  "Unto  him  that  loved 
us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  &e  . 
than  he  exclaims,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  "  Behold 
he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him, 
and  they  also  which  pierced  him.  and  all  kindreds  of 
the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him.  Even  so.  Amen."' 
And  we  observe  a  similar  singling  out  of  that  grand 
event  from  all  the  rest  which  have  been  symbolized  in 


connection  with  it  in  the  body  of  this  book,  in  its  closing 
chapter,  see  especially  eh.  xxii.  t\,  1'2,  •><>. 

The  main  object  of  the  book,  therefore,  as  a  bonk  of 
practical  prophecy,  is  to  announce  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord,  and  certain  great  events  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  world  too  as  connected  with 
the  church,  which  should  serve  as  precursors  to  that 
advent  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  time;  and  in 
passing  forward  through  which,  to  meet  the  supreme 
event  of  all.  the  church  of  God  on  earth  would  need 
such  words  of  warning,  or  encouragement,  or  congra- 
tulation, or  consolation,  as  are  here  everywhere  dis- 
persed through  the  book  for  her  to  hear  and  keep.  In 
a  word,  the  book  is  a  practical  manual  of  prophecy, 
intended  to  bind  together  the  two  great  advents  of  the 
Lord,  by  supplying  the  main  links  of  the  intervening 
history  of  the  Now  Testament  church  a  history  begin- 
ning in  the  one  advent  and  ending  in  the  other,  and 
the  whole  of  which  lias  equally  a  retrospective  and  a 
prospective  bearing — all  looking  baek  to  the  Lords 
advent  in  the  t]e-h,  and  all  looking  forward  to,  and 
coiiver^iii'.:'  in.  the  Lord's  advent  in  glory. 

The  most  marked  and  palpable  division  of  the  book 
is  into  two  portions,  of  very  unequal  magnitude—  the 
tir-t  conlined  to  the  lir-t  time  chapters,  and  consisting 
chiefiv  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches;  and  the 
second  portion  comprising  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  and 
including  all  the  visions  and  revelations,  except  the 
tir-t  that  "f  the  Son  of  man  in  the  midst  of  the  .-even 
uolden  candlesticks.  And  the  former  of  these  two 
|  H  irt  ions  mi-lit  be  described  as  the  most  plain  ami  prac- 
tical part  of  the  book:  while-  the  latter  mi-ht  be  char- 
acterized as  the  most  purely  prophetic,  and.  inconse- 
quence of  the  >Yinbolical  form  \\hich  its  prophccie- 
a.-.-ume.  as  tin-  most  difficult  and  obscure.  But  as 
words  of  practical  admonition  and  encouragement  are 
not  wholly  absent  from  the  latter  portion,  so  neither 
are  important  prophecies  absent  from  the  former. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  Milid  reason  to  think  that  thci-e 
short  and  direct  prophecies  of  the  seven  cpi>tles  are  the 
•.Terms,  so  to  -peak,  of  many  of  the  >ynibolie  prophecies 
exhibited  in  such  complicity  in  the  body  of  the  work; 
or  that  the  latter  are  often  only  expansions  of  the  former. 
\Ve  refer  tosuch  predictions  as  the  following,  which, 
though  uttered  as  practical  warnings,  are  none  the  [ess 
prophetic:  eh.  n.  l",  to  Smyrna,  ''Fear  none  of  those 
things  which  tliou  shalt  suffer.  Behold  the  devil  t-hall 
ca-t  some  of  von  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days;''  eh.  ii.  in,  to  Pergamos, 
"  Repent,  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and 
will  tiidit  against  thee  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth; 
ch.  ii.  l»,  to  Thyatira.  ''Behold  I  will  cast  that  woman 
Jezebel  into  a  bed.  and  them  that  commit  adultery 
with  her  into  great  tribulation,  except  they  repent  of 
their  deeds.  And  I  will  kill  her  children  with  death; 
and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  that 
searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts:  and  I  will  give  unto 
every  one  of  yon  according  to  your  works."  And  so 
with  the  rest.  Already,  then,  in  the  seven  epistles  is 
the  Lord  of  the  prophets  beginning  to  make  known 
unto  his  servants  in  all  the  churches  the  things  which 
must  shortly  come  to  pass;  as  well  as  holding  up  to 
them  in  every  epistle  the  coming  day  of  his  advent,  as 
the  grand  consummation,  the  final  crisis  both  of  reward 
and  punishment. 

We  cannot  go  here  into  the  details  of  the  whole  plan 
and  arrangement  of  the  book.  These  have  been  exhi- 
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bited  in  many  different  schemes  by  different  authors— 
often  under  the  influence  of,  and  with  a  view  to  sub- 
serve, their  own  favourite  theories  of  interpretation. 
The  plan  traced  out  by  A  If  ore  1  has  the  merit  of  being 
purely  objective,  and,  as  we  know  no  better,  and  could 


not   hope  to  produce  ;my  better  of  our  own,  we  gladly 


ch.  i.  4— iii.  22;  itself  consisting  of  - 
a     I'h.'  addiv.-s  and  pivt'a.-e,  ch.  i.  4-S. 
(3  Tho  intro  lucrory  vision,  ch.  i.  !'-2U. 
"/  Tho  se\  en  i'1'hiles,  ch.   ii.  1  iii.  22. 

III.  The  prophetical  portion,  ch.  iv.  1-xxii.  :>;  and  herein  - 
K  The  heavenly  scene  of  vision,  cli.  iv.   1-11. 
P   1.   The  sealed   book,  and  the  Lamb  who  should  open  its  «  vr-n 

eals,  ch.  v.  1-11 
2.    The 
sert 

(a)  The  sealing  of  the  elect,  ch.  vii.  1  s 
(h)  The  multitude  of  the  redeemed,  ch.  vii.  °-17. 
'/  The  seven  trumpets  of  vengeance,  extending  from  ch 

xi.  If). 
But  here  again  are  two  episodes  between  the  .-ixth  and  seventl: 

trumpets — 

(a)  The  little  book,  ch.  x.  1  11. 
(1:  The  two  witnesses    ch.  xi    1  1-t. 
5  The  woman  and  her  three  enemies,  ch.  xii.  1-xiii.  IS.     And 

herein — • 

(a)  The  dragon,  ch.  xii.  1   17. 
(t>)  The  beast,  ch.  xii.  IS-xiii.  10. 
(<•')  The  second  beast,  or  false  prophet,  ch.  xiii.  1  I  IS. 
£  The  introduction  to  the  fin  il  triumph  and  the  final  vengeance, 

ch.  xiv.  1  20.     And  herein  - 
(a)  The  Lamb  and  his  elect,  ch    xiv.  1-5. 
(6)  The  three  angels  announcing   the  heads  of  the  coming 
prophecy — 

1.  The  warning  of  judgments,  eh   xiv.  ('.,  7. 

2.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  ch.  xiv.  8. 

I!.  The  punishment  of  the  unfaithful,  ch.  xiv.  0-12. 

4.  A  voice  proclaiming  the  blessedness  of  the  holy  dead. 

ch.  xiv.  i:i. 
(/•)  The  harvest,  ch.  xiv.  H-lo;  and  the  vintage  of  the  earth, 

eh.  xiv.  17-20. 
(,  The  pouring  out  of  the  seven  last  vials  of  wrath,  ch.  xv.  1- 

xvi.  21. 

•/,  The  judgment  of  Babylon,  ch.  xvii.  1-xvlii    21. 
0  The  final  triumph,  ch.  xix.  1-xxii.  ;>.     And  herein  — 
(a)  The  church's  song  of  praise,  ch.  xix.  1-10. 
(Ij)  The  issuing  forth  of  the  Lord  and  his  hosts  to  victory, 

ch.  xix.  11-10. 
(cj  The  destruction  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  and  kings 

of  the  earth,  ch.  xix.  17  21. 
(.')  The  binding  of  the  dragon,  and  the  millennial  reimi, 

ch.  xx.  1  0. 

(e)  The  unbinding  and  final  overthrow  of  Satan,  ch.  xx.  7-10. 
(/)  The  general  judgment,  ch.  xx.  11-1."). 
(g)  The  new  heavens  and  earth,  and  glories  of  the  heavenly 

Jerusalem,  ch.  xxi.  1-xxii.  5. 
IV.  The  conclusion,  ch.  xxii.  6-21. 

III.  PRINCIPLES  OF  INTERPRETATION*. 
The  interpretation  of  a  book  containing  such  an  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  system  of  prophetic  symbolism, 
could  not  fail  of  course  to  be  a  work  of  immense  difti- 
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after  chapter.  Such  language  demands  a  lexicon  and 
a  grammar  of  its  own,  which  few  who  understand  well 
enough  the  language  of  words  possess,  and  in  which 
fewer  still  are  thoroughly  at  home.  In  this  respect, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  the  first  readers  of  the  book 
before  us  had  anv  -real  advantage  over  ourselves 
'•Die 


the  writer,''  asks  Stuart,  "wish  and  expect  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  to  m>d<  rxtatid  it?  How  can 
there  lie  but  one  answer  to  this?  He  did  expect  to 
encourage,  console,  admo.iish,  and  instruct  them,  and 
all  others  likewise  who,  in  like  circumstances,  should 
read  it;  and,  if  so,  he  of  course  expected  to  be  under- 
stood/' Yes;  but  surely  not  without  xoi.rr/,!,!;/;  not 
without  deep  study  and  laborious  comparing  of  these 
new  prophecies  with  the  old.  We  read  that  the  old 

The  seven  "seal;  opene.l,  ch   vi.  l-i  iii.  5,  wherein  are  in       Pr°Ph'!ta  themselves  had  to  search,  and  search  diligently, 
serted  two  episodes  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  .-eals-      what>  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  which  was  in 

them  did  signify,  when  he  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow-.  How  much 
more  need  of  such  diligent  searching  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  neither  prophets  nor  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets; and  even  if  they  should  be  able  to  understand 
enough  for  the  practical  ends  of  consolation  and  admo- 
nition, how  very  improbable  that  they  should  be  able 
to  understand  all,  till  "the  things  which  God  had 
promised  he  had  so  fulfilled/'  and  thus  completed  the 
number  of  the  keys  of  prophecy  by  adding  the  best  key 
of  all  — that  of  actual  history.  All  interpretation  of 
language,  whether  verbal  or  symbolic,  must  proceed 
upon  fixed  principles,  otherwise  the  language  employed 
can  yield  to  the  reader  no  certain  meaning.  But  the 
principles  of  symbolic  interpretation  are  little  under- 
stood compared  with  those  of  common  language;  and 
it  is  much  easier  in  consequence  for  an  interpreter  of 
symbols  to  deceive  himself  and  mislead  others  in  his 
exegesis. 

It  is  impossible  here,  to  attempt  any  complete  or 
exhaustive  enumeration  of  such  principles  of  interpre- 
tation; and  we  do  not  forget  that  the  disagreement 
among  Apocalyptic  interpreters  often  begins  on  this 
preliminary  question  of  principles.  If  they  were  all 
agreed  here  they  could  not  so  widely  and  even  so  im- 
mensely differ  in  the  details  of  interpretation.  One  of 
the  latest  statements  of  the  hermeneutical  principles 
applicable  to  the  Apocalypse — that  of  Professor  Stuart 
— may  serve  as  an  instance  in  point.  That  statement 
is  full  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  exegesis.  It  is 
full  of  doubtful  and  disputed  principles,  about  which  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  other  interpreters  would 
agree  with  him  as  preliminaries.  But  still  there  are  a 
good  many  hermeneutical  principles  specially  applicable 
to  this  book,  which  its  interpreters  will  agree  in  accept- 
ing, and  which  it  may  be  useful  to  the  reader  to  enu- 
merate, especially  if  he  is  only  beginning  to  interest 
himself  in  Apocalyptic  studies.  These  we  shall  derive, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  freshness,  not  from  any  English 
source,  but  from  the  introduction  to  Professor  Ebrard's 
commentary — confining  ourselves,  however,  as  much 
as  possible  to  a  bare  enumeration,  without  illustration 
or  example,  save  where  absolutely  necessary. 

1.  It  is  not  the  proper  business  of  the  interpreter 
to  inquire,  in  the  first  instance,  after  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies  contained  in  the  book;  he  has  simply 
and  alone  to  inquire,  What  stands  here  written  ?  What 
is  here  prophesied  ?  What  sense  do  these  prophecies 
bear  when  they  are  compared  with  their  roots  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  with  one  another?  and  how  far 


culty  and  risk  -np 


It    i.s  a  difficult 


task  to  interpret  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, even  when  they  make  a  sparing  use  of  symbols 
—a  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  the  vision  of  future  events  and  their  con- 
nections and  successions  was  presented  to  the  prophetic 
mind—  conditions  very  unlike  those  which  obtain  in  the 
historical  review  of  the  past.  But  the  difficulty  be- 
comes vastly  enhanced  when  the  language  of  symbolism 
is  extensively  employed,  as  in  Daniel  and  Revelation, 
and  is  even  the  only  kind  of  language  employed  through 
large  sections  of  the  prophecy,  and  through  chapter 
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does  John   himself   interpret   them,    or  hint   at    their 
interpretation '( 

•2.  The  revelation  contained  in  these  prophecies 
must  be  viewed  and  interpreted  in  connection  with  its 
roots  in  Old  Testament  prophecy,  especially  with  the 
symbolism  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah.  and  in 
those  prophecies  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  which 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  Mich 
as  Mat.  xxiv.,  1  and  '1  Thes.,  Ro.  xi.,  1  Co.  xv.,  1  Jn.  ii. 

3.  Another  means  of  arriving  at  an  understanding 
of  these  visions  is  to  compare  similar  passages  carefully 
with  one    another.     Such   passages    not    nnfrequently 
occur.      The  beast  of  ch.  xvii.  is  like  the  beast  of  ch. 
xiii.  in  many  respects:  and  this  again  like  the  dragon 
of  ch.  xii.     All  the  more  worthy  of  attention  must  Li- 
the points  of  difference  between  the  three.     It  cannot 
therefore  be   without   meaning  and    purpose    that   the 
dragon  of  ch.  xii.  appears   ///  hearen;  that  the  beast   ot 
ch.  xiii.  rises  out  of  the  sea,  and   the  Least  of  ch.  xvii. 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit:  or  that  the  dragon  has  seven 
horns  on  his  seven  heads,  but  the  beast  of  ch.  xiii.  has 
ten  crowns  upon  his  ten  horns,  while  the  beast  of  ch. 
xvii.  appears  entirely  without  horns. 

4.  Still  larger  and  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the 
source  of  understanding  opened   in  the  interpretations 
laid   ready  to  hand   in   the    Apocalypse   it-  It,    <..</.   ch. 
ix.  11,  "The  locusts  had  a  kini:  over  them,  which  is 
the  an'/el  of  the  bottomless  pit."  &c.;  eh.   xvii.  9-18, 
where  we  have  a  series  of  interpretations,  "The  seven 
heads  arc  seven  mountains     the  ten  horns  which  thou 
sawest   arc   ten  kinv>  -  the    waters   which  thou   sawcst 
are  peoples  and  multitudes."  >V'-. 

5.  Distinguishing    between   substanct    and    external 
form  in  a  symbolical   prophecy,  we  ou_ht   not  to  begin 
with  what  is  external  and  formal,  and   having  put  our 
interpretation  upon  that,  next  force  our  interpretation 
of  the  substance  into   agreement  with  it.      The  reverse 
order  of  proceeding  is  tin-  only  ri^ht  one  -always  and 
uniformly  to  begin  hv  interpreting  the  substance  of  the 
prophecy,  as  what  is  external  in  it  is  always  determined 
first  by  its  inward  contents  or  subject.      It  is  thus.  c.f/. 
with  mystical  numbers:   the  meaning  of  the   numbers 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  thintr  numbered. 
The  relation  of  single  visions  to  one  another  is  another 
example,  as  that  of  the  seven  trumpets  to  the  seven 
seals;  the  relation  of  the  two  sets  of  symbols  can  only 
be  interpreted  rightly  after  the   substance  of  the  two 
has  been  rightly  understood. 

(!.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  understand 
from  the  first  that  we  have  no  ri^ht  to  expect  to  be  aide 
to  arrive  at  a  complete  and  perfect  interpretation  of  all 
the  parts  and  passages  of  the  book,  and  their  fulfilment, 
past  or  prospective.  The  history  of  the  church  and 
the  world,  in  which  that  fulfilment  lies,  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, and  therefore  the  exegetic  light  which  history 
supplies  is  not  yet  full  and  satisfying.  An  interpre- 
tation, therefore,  which  undertakes  to  explain  every- 
thing, and  to  foreshow  everything  with  precision,  is, 
a  priori,  false  and  contradictory  to  the  fundamental 
canon  laid  down  by  Christ  himself.  Mat.  xxiv.  37;  Re.  xvi.  \:>-. 
••  Behold!  I  come  as  a  thief."  ''  A  aorta  ignorant  la — 
a  spirit  of  humility  and  self-diffidence  is  the  finest 
ornament  of  a  Christian  interpreter  of  the  Revelation 
of  John."' 

To  these  canons  of  interpretation  Ebrard  has  sought 
faithfully  to  adhere  in  his  own  commentary,  in  which 
he  has  separated  the  whole  of  what  relates  to  the  ful- 


filment of  the  prophecy  from  the  exegetical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text,  and  put  it  into  a  distinct  part  of  the 
volume  by  itself.  Others,  in  particular  Dean  Alford. 
have  substantially  concurred  in  these  general  principles, 
though  in  the  application  of  them  considerable  differ- 
ences discover  themselves. 

IV.  SYSTEMS  OF  INTERPRETATION.  AND  THEIR  HIS- 
TORY. 

Very  copious  and  full  information  on  the  history  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  book,  including  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  principal  works  upon  it  of  all  ages, 
may  be  found  in  Liicke's  £iit/c!t>u);/,  and  in  Elliott's 
Hurac  Apocalypticae.  Stuart  and  Alford  have  also 
exhibited  the  subject  within  much  narrower  limits:  and 
Ebrard,  too,  in  an  article.  '•  Oit'enharung  Johannis,"  in 
Her/.og's  Iit'i/-L'ii'-i/<-/"j"'i<iii.  To  these  the  reader  is 
referred.  We  can  only  give  here  a  brief  and  rapid 

sketch. 

There  are  three  chief  schools  of  Apocalyptic  inter- 
pretation, to  which  the  innumerable  writers  on  this 
book  admit  of  being  reduced  — the  futurists,  the  pre- 
terists,  the  continuous  historical  school.  A  fourth 
school  might  be  described  as  the  idealogists,  who  resolve 
everything  in  the  hook  into  the  symbolism  of  ideas 
existing  in  tin-  mind  of  the  early  church  with  regard 
to  coming  changes  and  events,  and  of  the  conflicting 
hopes  and  fears  which  these  ideas  produced.  Inter- 
preter- of  this  school  have  chiefly  prevailed  among  the 
Nationalists  of  Germany.  But  they  cannot  be  properly 
calleil  a  school  of  prophetic  interpretation,  as  their 
fundamental  principle  is  a  denial  of  the  gift  of  prophecy 
altogether,  as  well  as  of  every  other  form  of  super- 
natural inspiration. 

1.  Tin  Fi>fnri.</.<.  These  arc  the  interpreters,  both 
of  earlier  and  later  times,  who  throw  the  whole,  or  all 
but  the  whole,  prophecy  forward  upon  a  time  not  yet 
reached  by  the  church-  a  period  of  no  very  long  dura- 
tion, which  is  immediately  to  precede  tin-  Lord's  second 
coming.  There  have  been  some  who  have  denied  that 
even  the  seven  churches  of  the  Look  are  to  be  regarded 
as  so  many  literal  and  historical  churches  of  the  time 
when  John  lived  and  wrote.  They  are  only  to  be 
looked  upon  as  symbols  of  the  universal  church  of 
the  last  age.  But  few  of  the  futurists  have  gone  this 
length.  The  most  of  them  admit  that  this  portion  of 
the  book,  and  probably  also  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
seven  seals,  have  a  reference  to  the  past:  but  with  these 
exceptions  ail  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  still  awaits  its 
fulfilment  in  the  very  last  time. 

This  fufui-ivii  was  naturally  the  mode  of  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  such  of  tin:  ante-Nicene  fathers  as 
occupied  themselves  with  the  book.  The  apostolic 
rule  and  tradition  of  "looking  for  and  hasting  unto 
tile  coming  of  the  day  of  God"  was  still  fresh  in  the 
mind  and  life  of  the  church.  No  great  interval  of 
time  had  yet  elapsed.  No  long  roll  of  church  history- 
had  yet  been  written  with  which  to  compare  the  Apo- 
calyptic symbols;  and  the  church,  notwithstanding  all 
her  spiritual  triumphs,  was  yet  under  the  cross — a  per- 
secuted church,  a  church  of  martyrs  slain  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus.  It  was  unavoidable  therefore  that 
everything  in  the  prophecy  should  be  brought  into 
immediate  connection  with  the  second  advent,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  ushering  in  that  stupendous 
event  as  a  more  or  less  near  precursor  of  it;  although 
there  was  still  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
details,  and  especially  on  the  grand  question  whether 
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the  interpretation  should  be  literal  or  allegorical.  And 
this  difference  in  point  of  fact  emerged  in  the  early 
church.  It  is  well  known  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
millennium  and  the  reign  of  Christ  and  his  risen  saints 
on  the  earth  I'apias,  Justin  Martyr.  Iremeus,  and 
Tertullian,  and  the  whole  sect  of  the  Montanists,  were 
literalists,  and  took  the  name  of  Chiliasts;  while  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origcn,  and  Dioiiysius,  Hit-hop  of 
Alexandria,  were  allegorists  or  spiritualists. 

After  the  era  of  Constantine,  when  the  history  of 
the  church  had  entered  upon  a  new  stage,  and  its  whole 
external  condition  and  relations  had  been  so  completely 
revolutionized,  it  was  natural  that  a  new  historical 
school  of  interpretation  should  arise  and  find  favour. 
The  theory  of  futurism  went  to  sleep,  and  did  not 
awake  again  till  after  the  Reformation.  It  had  then 
become  necessary  for  the  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  devise  .some  mode  of  interpretation  by  which 
they  might  be  able  to  countervail  the  Protestant  usage 
of  applying  much  of  the  prophecy  to  the  Papal  system. 
And  one  of  the  methods  adopted  was  that  of  the 
Spanish  Jesuit  Ribera,  in  his  commentary  published  in 
1591,  who  virtually  revived  the  futurist  system  In- 
holding  that  the  whole  interval  of  historic  time  between 
the  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  appearance  of  Anti- 
christ is  passed  over  in  the  prophecy;  that  Antichrist, 
whom  he  identifies  with  Babylon  (as  the  reformers  had 
done),  is  not  a  church  nor  a  system,  but  an  individual 
embodying  all  antichristian  falsehood  and  evil,  who 
will  appear  in  the  last  time — nay.  only  three  and  a  half 
common  years  before  the  second  advent.  This  theory 
found  great  favour  in  the  Roman  church:  was  accepted 
by  Bellarmin,  who  incorporated  it  with  another  ex- 
planation of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book,  afterwards  to 
be  noticed;  and  is  still  in  vogue  with  Popish  commen- 
tators. Nor  are  there  wanting  Protestant  interpreters 
of  our  own  time  who  prefer  it  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  reformers  and  their  successors,  including  Dr.  Todd, 
Dr.  Maitland,  Mr.  Burgh,  Mr.  Isaac  Williams,  and 
others.  It  has  the  convenient  advantage  of  not  admit- 
ting of  being  tested  by  actual  history.  Its  prophecies 
and  their  fulfilments  are  all  postdated  to  a  period  which 
is  still  in  the  womb  of  futurity. 

2.  The  Prctcrists. — This  school  of  interpreters  is  the 
exact  converse  of  the  preceding.  They  throw  the 
whole,  or  all  but  the  whole,  prophecy  into  the  past  as 
already  fulfilled.  No  doubt  there  are  different  degrees 
in  which  this  is  done  in  their  different  hands.  If 
Hengstenberg  and  Stuart  must  be  included  in  this 
school,  they  are  by  no  means  so  extravagant  in  their 
postdatements  of  fulfilment  as  some  others  of  the  same 
school;  although  Hengstenberg  is  certainly  extravagant 
enough  in  maintaining  that  the  millennium  itself  is 
past,  having  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
and  closed  in  the  year  1848 — the  year  of  continental 
revolutions :  an  extravagance  of  antichiliasm  which 
has  been  severely  commented  on  by  Ebrard  and  Au- 
berlen,  two  of  the  latest  and  most  scientific  revivers  of 
the  millennarianism  of  the  early  church.  Hengsten- 
berg, however,  had  an  illustrious  example  before  him 
of  this  premature  form  of  the  allegoristic  millennium. 
It  was  Augustine's  opinion  that  the  millennium  com- 
menced with  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor  (DeCMtate  Dei,  xx.  7);  so  that  Hengstenberg 
is  even  less  of  a  preterist  than  Augustine,  as  he  only 
makes  it  come  to  an  end  within  our  own  memory. 
Such  a  system  of  interpretation  was  of  course  as  con- 
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venient  for  the  Roman  theologians  as  the  futurism  of 
Ribera;  and  it  experienced  a  similar  revival  in  the 
hands  of  Ludovicus  ab  Alca'ssar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who 
published  his  \~cxf i</(ttio  Arrant  /Sen,?*?.?  in  Apocahjpsi 
in  1614.  This  "performance,"  says  Stuart,  whose 
own  commentary  bears  more  resemblance  to  it  than  to 
any  of  those  which  have  been  most  highly  esteemed  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  this  country,  "was  distin- 
guished by  one  remarkable  feature,  which  was  then 
new.  He  declared  the  Apocalypse  to  be  a  continuous 
and  connected  work,  making  regular  advancement 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  parts  of  one  general  plan  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  In  conformity  with  this  he 
brought  out  a  result  which  has  been  of  great  import- 
ance to  succeeding  commentators.  Re.  v.-xi.,  he 
thinks,  applies  to  the  Jewish  enemies  of  the  Christian 
church;  eh.  xi.-xix.  to  heathen  Rome  and  carnal  and 
worldly  ] lowers:  ch.  xx.-xxii.  to  the  final  conquests  to  be 
made  by  the  church,  and  also  to  its  rest  and  its  ultimate 
glorification.  He  applies  ch.  xiii.-xix.  o'uli/  to  heathen 
Rome,  and  finds  the  fulfilment  in  its  conversion  to 
Christianity."  The  "  succeeding  commentators"'  here 
referred  to  could  not  fail  of  course  to  include  Popish 
writers  like  Bellarmin  and  others,  who  found  it  easy  to 
combine  all  that  thev  liked  best  in  Alcazzar's  views  of 
the  first  half  of  the  book  with  what  they  liked  best  of 
Ribera' s  views  of  the  latter  half  of  it.  For  in  this  way 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  shielded  from  the  thunder- 
bolts of  the  whole  prophecy.  But  Alcassar  became 
equally  a  favourite  with  the  Arminian  and  Rationalistic 
sections  of  the  Protestant  church  of  the  seventeenth 
and  following  centuries.  Grotius,  Hammond,  Wot- 
stein,  Ewald,  Liicke.  De  Wettc,  Dusterdieck,  and 
Davidson  are  all  disciples  or  masters  of  the  preterist 
school;  and  so  are  also  Hengstenberg  and  Stuart,  as 
already  intimated,  though  certainly  anything  but 
Rationalists.  In  truth,  it  is  Hengstenberg' s  horror  of 
Rationalism  and  its  desolating  effects  both  upon  the 
church  and  the  state  that  has  led  him  to  deal  tenderly 
with  Rome,  and  to  concentrate  all  the  sin  and  all  the 
doom  of  Antichrist  upon  the  single  head  of  the  revived 
paganism  and  pantheism  of  the  modern  world. 

3.  The  historical  interpreters  are  those,  as  Alford  de- 
scribes them,  "who  hold  that  the  prophecy  embraces 
the  whole  history  of  the  church  and  its  foes  from  the 
time  of  its  writing  to  the  end  of  the  world.''  The 
characteristic  view  of  this  school,  stated  in  its  most 
general  form,  is  that  the  many  centuries  of  history 
which  have  passed  over  the  church  since  the  fall  of 
ancient  Roman  paganism  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
cipher  or  a  nullity  in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  a 
complex  prophecy  which  confessedly  is  not  to  lie  ex- 
hausted till  the  final  consummation  of  things.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  and  unreasonable  a  priori 
that  this  should  be  the  case;  and  considering  the  mag- 
nitude and  moment  of  the  history  through  which  the 
church  has  actually  passed  during  these  fifteen  centuries 
— the  amazing  alternations  of  judgment  and  mercy, 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  victory  and  defeat,  of  prosperity 
and  decline,  decay  and  revival,  which  have  befallen 
her — the  antecedent  improbability  grows  into  a  moral 
certainty  that  all  this  long  experience  of  the  Lord's 
dealings  could  not  be  wholly  ignored  in  a  book  of  pro- 
phecy in  which  the  Lord  professed  to  symbolize,  and 
by  symbolizing  to  reveal  to  her,  though  only  as  in  a 
glass  darkly,  "the  things  to  come,"  which  she  was 
destined  to  see  "  face  to  face." 


REVELATION.  BOOK  OF 


RHODES 


One  of  the  earliest  interpreters  who  felt  the  force  of 
such  considerations  was  the  Abbot  Joachim,  whose 
Admiraitda  E.cpositio  Apocalypseos,  published  in  the 
12th  century,  ''gave  a  new  and  peculiar  turn  to  several 
things,"  and  may  fairly  be  termed  what  the  Germans  i 
call  an  epoch-making  work.  "He  divides  the  world 
into  three  states,  viz.  that  of  the  Father,  which  con-  j 
tinned  till  the  corning  of  Christ;  secondly,  that  of  the 
Son,  which  is  to  last  until  the  millennium  ;  thirdly, 
that  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  to  be  the  great  sabbatical 
period  of  the  world.  He  was  the  tirst  who  made  out 
of  1'20'U  da//*  in  Re.  xi.  :3  as  many  i/tars,  during  which 
the  state  of  the  Son  was  to  continue.  These  years  he 
regarded  as  then  about  coming  to  an  end.  and  he  urged 
with  great  earnestness  a  reformation  upon  the  churches. 
His  book  was  not  aimed  uuuiu-t  the  pope  directly; 
but  when  the  latter  quarrelled  with  the  Franciscans, 
to  which  order  Joachim  belonged,  it  would  seem  that 

they  did  not  scruple  to  insert  passages  in  Joachim's  I k 

which  bear  very  hardly  upon  Popery"    sonant. 

This  remarkable  suwe-tion  of  Joachim  that  the 
Apocalypse  had  a  bearing  upon  the  condition  and 
destiny  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  naturally  found  irivat 
favour  in  the  following  centuries  with  the  \\  aldenses, 
the  \Vicklittitcs.  and  the  Hus-ites;  ami  when  tin- 
Reformation  beii'all  under  Luther,  the  pr<>]  ihecit  •<  of 
the  ''woman  clothed  in  scarlet,"  and  "that  vreat  city 
Babylon,"  were  universally  understood  bvtlie  Reformers 
to  point  to  the  corrupt  and  perx'ciitin-1  1'apal  ehuri-li. 
and  were  persistently  used  a-  a  nio-t  damaging  weapon 
against  her.  The  Reformers  were  also  unanimous  in 
identifying  Antichrist,  tin •  son  of  perdition,  with  1'apal 
Rome — in  which  they  were  able  to  recognize  all  the  marks 
of  "the  man  of  -in."  as  s.-t  forth  in  the  -eeond  cpi-tle 
to  the  Thessalonians — "sitting  in  the  temple  of  (iod. 
showing  himself  that  he  is  (iod."  Nor  were  those  the 
hasty  and  ill-considiTed  cxix  '.-it  ions  of  nit-n  .  .nlv  anxious 
to  catch  at  missiles  to  throw  at  a  cruel  and  formidable 
adversary.  Luther  was  slow,  rather  than  ha-tv.  in 
adopting  them;  and  when  Calvin  put  them  forward,  lie 
was  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  body  of  the 
Roman  church — consisting  of  the  va.-t  ma--  of  its 
congregations --and  the  Papal  system  by  which  it  was 
governed.  Nor  were  thev  departed  from  to  aiiv  con- 
siderable extent  hv  tin-  lead  hi1.,''  men  in  the  succession 
of  J'rotestant  dhiiies,  both  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Reformed  churches.  In  the  17th  century  they 
were  substantially  reproduced  in  the  Apocalyptic  com- 
mentaries of  David  1'areus  1 101^),  Joseph  Mede  ur,:;ni, 
Jurieu  (lOSo),  and  of  both  the  Coeceian  and  tile  Anti- 
Cocceian  schools  of  theology  iu  Holland.  In  the  1  Mh 
century  tlie  works  of  Vitringa  (}7»:>),  Whiston  U7<><i), 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  (i::i:i),  Bengel  ii7i">,  Bishop  Newton, 
though  differing  of  course  in  innumerable  details,  still 
steadily  adhere  in  the  main  to  the  same  interpretative 
tradition.  And  in  our  own  century  many  eminent  in- 
terpreters in  our  own  country,  and  on  the  Continent, 
still  see  ample  reason  to  prefer  this  historical  method 
and  general  scheme  of  interpretation  to  all  its  rivals — 
including  Elliott.  Keith,  Alford.  Ebrard.  Auberlen, 
and  ( laussen. 

This  substantial  unity,  hi  >wever.  has  always  co-existed 
with  a  large  amount  of  diversity  of  view  on  particular 
points  in  the  writers  of  this  extensive  school.  Nor  is 
our  own  century  an  exception  in  this  respect.  But  it 
would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  any  outline  of  these 
divergences  which  would  be  at  all  satisfactory.  [p.  i,.] 


of    a    family    among    the    Nethinim, 
anioni_f    the    first    band  of    returned 


REZ'EPH  [properly  Retzeph.  f]in,  a  stone  or  pave- 
ment]. A  place  of  some  strength  and  note,  as  is  evident 
from  its  being  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  which 
Sennacherib  boasted  himself  the  coiurueror.  _  Ki.  xix.  12. 
From  being  coupled  with  Haran  and  Gozan  it  probably 
lav  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates.  But  there 
appear  to  have  been  various  places  of  the  name  in 
the  east;  and  Gesenius,  Winer,  and  others,  are  inclined 
to  identify  it  with  the  'Ptiffdcpa  of  Ptolemy  tv.  i;,),  in  the 
Palmyrene  district. 

REZ'IN  [pn,  perhaps  prince].  1.  A  king  of  Da- 
mascus, who,  for  some  reason  not  mentioned,  had  con- 
ceived a  bitter  hostility  against  the  house  of  David, 
and  waged  war  against  Judah  with  the  avowed  design 
of  overthrowing  the  kingdom.  So  far  from  having  the 
same  hostility  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  1'ekah  the  Israditish  king,  in  order 
more  effectually  to  carry  his  purpose;  for  that  Rezin, 
and  not  I'ekah.  was  the  chief  mover  in  the  ambitious 
project  i-  evident  from  Rezin's  name  standing  tirst  in 
all  the  notices  on  the  subject,  2  Ki.  xv.  37;  xvi.  5;  Is.  vii.  1. 
The  war  bev.au  in  the  davs  of  Jotliam.  but  was  chietlv 
pro-ecuted  in  the  reign  of  hi-  successor  Aliaz.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  it  Rezin  \\rested  from  Judah  the 
port  of  Elath  on  the  lied  Sea;  but  this  was  only  a 
temporarv  success;  for  Aha/,  called  to  his  aid  Tiglath- 
|'ile-er  of  Assyria,  who  invaded  the  territory  of  L'ezin, 
took  the  city  of  Damascus,  and  slew  Re/in  himself, 
L'  Ki  .  \vi.  ii  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that  both 
Re/in  and  hi-  city  should  be  worsted  in  the  conflict, 
rli.  vii.  4-«;  xvii.  I 

2.  The  head 
whose  sons  were 
exiles,  i-:/.r.  ii.  4-. 

REZ'ON  If-n.  prince].  The  son  of  Kliadah,  who 
was  once  in  the  service  of  Hadade/er  of  Xobah,  but 
who  after  the  defeat  of  his  master  by  I  >a\  id  1  oca  me  the 
leader  of  a  party,  and  made  himself  master  of  Damas- 
cus, i  i\i.  xi.  L'.:,  'Jl  The  M"rv  is  very  briefly  told,  and 
introduced  only  incidentally,  in  an  account  of  the  ad- 
versaries that  rose  up  against  Solomon.  RYzon  was 
one  of  t  hese;  so  that  he  must  have  succeeded  in  making 

•J; 1  hi-  position    in  Damascus,  after    Iiavid   had  for  a 

time  pos-essed  it.  'j  Sa.  vii.  i;.  and  even  established  himself 
there  as  the-  founder  of  a  kingdom.  Of  his  hostilities 
towards  Solomon  no  particular  record  e.xi.-t-.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  grandfather  of  Benhadad, 
Ile/.ion,  was  the  same  as  this  LYzon,  i  Ki.  xv.  iv 

RHE'GIUM.  A  city  of  Italy,  situated  at  (lie  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
now  called  Reiigio.  Here  St.  Paul  landed  in  his 
journey  to  Rome.  lie  sailed  hither  from  Syracuse, 
Ac.  xxviii.  i::,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  stopped  more 
than  one  day;  for  as  soon  as  the  wind  served,  the 
apostle  and  his  companions  proceeded  to  Puteoli. 
Reggio  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
in  Southern  Italy;  it  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  commerce.  It  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  population  amounts  to 

IM'IOO.  [H.C— s.] 

RHO'DA  [Or.  T6o7?|.  A  girl  in  the  house  of  Mary, 
at  Jerusalem,  who  went  to  open  the  door  when  Peter 
knocked,  after  his  escape  from  prison,  but  instead  of 
doing  so.  hastened  back  in  her  glad  surprise  to  com- 
municate the  tidings  to  the  company  within,  Ac.  xii.  13,14. 
RHODES,  RHO'DUS.  A  large  and  important  island 
in  the  ^Euean  Sea,  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  course 


RHODES 


of  St.  Paul's  third  missionary  journey  to  Jerusalem;  h 
passed  it,  but  did  not  apparently  land  on  it,  Ac.  xxi.  i.  Th 
island  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Caria  to  the  north  and  Lyeia  to  the  east. 
The  history  of  Rhodes  is  eventful  and  in- 
teresting. It  was  an  ancient  Dorian  settle- 
ment, made  probably  soon  after  the  con- 
quest, of  Peloponnesus:  but  in  process  of 
time  the  different  races  became  fused  to- 
gether, and  were  distinguished  for  commer- 
cial enterprise.  They  built  the  superb  city 
of  Rhodes,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  thus  took  advantage  of  the  mag- 
nificent harbour  which  the  earlier  settlers 
had  overlooked.  After  this  it  prospered 
greatly,  and  passed  through  various  for- 
tunes in  a  political  respect,  becoming  for  a  time  con- 
nected with  the  Cariau  dynasty,  then  with  the  Persian 
empire,  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  famous  for  a 
memorable  siege  it  sustained  against  the  arms  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  from  whom  it  obtained  honourable 
terms  of  peace.  The  citizens  iio\v  set  themselves  to 
clear  the  ^Egeaii  Sea  of  pirates,  an  enterprise  in  which 
they  completely  succeeded,  and  it  was  to  their  exer- 
tions that  merchants  owed  the  safety  of  their  ships  and 
the  possibility  of  extending  their  commerce.  The  mer-  : 
cantile  tastes  and  honourable  character  of  this  people  I 
procured  them  the  good- will  of  all  the  civilized  world. 
They  possessed  in  perfection  those  virtues  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  \vere  so  lamentably  deficient.  They 
were  upright,  conscientious,  and  prudent.  While  they 
cultivated  trade,  they  did  not  neglect  science,  literature, 
and  art;  and  though  the  time  of  their  prosperity  was 
subsequent  to  the  decline  of  the  intellectual  supremacy 
of  Greece,  the  Rhodian  era  was  a  long  and  a  happy  one. 
The  people  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  main- 
tained throughout  the  Roman  period  their  independ- 
ence; and  while  they  faithfully  kept  every  article  of 
their  treaties,  they  avoided  anything  like  servility.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  Rhodes  was  not  only  free 
itself,  but  extended  the  advantages  of  its  free  constitu- 
tion to  many  of  the  surrounding  islands  and  a  consider- 
able district  in  Caria  on  the  opposite  coast.  Nor  was 
Rhodes  by  any  means  despicable  in  literary  reputation. 
Cleobulus,  reckoned  among  the  seven  sages,  was  a  Rho- 
dian; Callimaehus  anil  Apollonius  were  eminent  as 
poets;  and  eloquence  was  understood  and  cherished  in 
Rhodes  when  it  was  all  but  extinct  in  every  other  part 
of  Greece.  Cicero  went  to  study  here,  and  the  young 
Roman  nobles  made  Rhodes  their  university  as  thev 
had  formerly  done  with  Athens. 

The  arts  were  represented  in  this  island  by  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  the  sun,  and  by  the  Colossus,  a 
statue  of  Apollo,  70  cubits  or  1  Oj  feet  in  height,  which 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  native  artist,  Chares  of  Lindos,  who  occu- 
pied twelve  years  in  its  construction,  anil  it  was  finished 
in  the  year  288  A.C.  The  coins  of  Rhodes  are  very- 
fine,  most  of  them  bear  on  the  obverse  a  full-faced 
head  of  the  sun;  and  on  the  reverse  a  flower,  supposed 
to  be  the  rose,  from  the  abundance  of  which  the  island 
took  its  name. 

The  mediaeval  history  of  Rhodes  is  equally  glorious 
with  that  of  its  earlier  period.  Its  inhabitants  made 
a  zealous  and  persevering  stand  against  the  conquering 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  Saracens;  and  in  the  crusading 


times  it  acquired  distinction  as  the  seat  and  fortress  of 
the  knights  of   St.  .John,  who  long  and  valiantly  main- 


coin  of  Rhodes. 


tained   their  ground  against   the  Turkish  power,  but 
were  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate.  JH.  c  -  s.] 

RIBA'I  ['U'n,  supposed  to  be  contracted  for  JTTT 
(yeribyah),  who  pleads  for  JehovaK\.  The  father  of  Jttni 
the  Benjamite,  who  was  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes, 

L'  Sa.   xxiii.  21). 

RIB'LAH  \firt Hit i/\.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain 
whether  the  Bible  makes  mention  of  two  places  or 
only  one  under  this  name.  The  Riblah  which  comes 
into  notice  in  the  later  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
(usually  spelled  Riblathah,  nrTll),  is  expressly  said  to 
have  been  in  the  land  of  ITamath;  and  it  is  signalized 
as  the  place  where  Jehoahaz  was  put  in  chains  by 
Pharaoh-Necho,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  father 
Josiah  at  Megiddo,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  33,  and  where  also  the  un- 
happy Zedekiah  was  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar, 
when  he  saw  his  sons  and  nobles  slain  before  his  face, 
and,  after  having  his  eyes  put  out,  was  sent  in  chains 
to  Babylon,  Jo.  xxxix.  r>-7;  Hi.  y,  10.  This  place  still  exists, 
bearing  to  a  nearness  the  ancient  name  (Riblehi,  and 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Asy  (Orontes', 
upwards  of  thirty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Baalbvlc, 
on  the  road  to  Jfi/iiis.  It  is  now-  a  poor  village  con- 
sisting of  from  forty  to  fifty  houses,  but  has  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  quadrangular  building.  A  vast  plain 
stretches  away  from  it  in  all  directions  except  the 
south-west,  and  Robinson  says  of  it,  "A  more  advan- 
tageous place  of  encampment  for  the  hosts  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon  can  hardly  be  imagined.  On  the  banks 
of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  fertile 
plain,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  provisions  and 
forage  were  at  hand.  From  this  point  the  roads  were 
open  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  across  the  desert,  either 
by  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Pal- 
myra to  Babylon.  From  Ribiah,  too,  the  host  of  the 
Babylonian  conqueror  could  sweep  around  the  end  of 
Lebanon  and  along  the  coast,  to  Palestine  and  Egypt: 
or,  passing  on  southwards  through  the  Buka'a,  could 
spread  themselves  out  over  the  land  either  eastwards 
or  westwards  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  '  (Later  Res. 

p.  545). 

The  most  singular  object  in  this  neighbourhood  is  a 
monument  called  Kamoa  d  Hcrmd,  which  stands  on  a 
high  mound  several  miles  farther  up  the  Orontes  than 
Ribleh  (that  is  farther  south),  but  distinctly  visible 
from  it.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  three  steps,  and  in 
the  form  of  two  quadrilateral  inasses  rising  one  above 
another,  the  lower  ornamented  with  figures  of  dogs, 
stags,  hunting  instruments,  &c.,  and  terminating  in  a 
kind  of  pyramid,  it  reaches  the  height  of  about  sixty 


11TMMOX 


78/5 


RIMMON 


feet  (as  given  by  Robinson  (Later  Re?,  p.  ->4iM,  but  Van  do 
Velde  makes  it  about  twenty  more  (ii.  p.  4tioi.  One  of 
the  corners,  the  south-west,  is  in  a  dilapidated  state; 
in  other  respects  it  is  entire,  and  forms  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  built  of  large  square  stones.  It  is  known  to 


They  are  Jokneam,  Kartah.  Dimnah.  Xahalal.  Diru- 
iiah  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Rimmon, 
the  two  resembling  each  other  more  in  the  Hebrew 
letters  than  they  do  in  ours.  Rut  probably  there  has 
corruption  here  in  the  text  of  Chronicle 


be  of  great  antiquity;  but  its  precise  date  and  object  are     and  it   must   be  held  doubtful   if   there   really  was  in 
unknown-  and  Abulfeda  is  the  first  writer  who  is  known  ',  Zebulun  a  place  of  the  name  of  Rimmon. 


to  have  mentioned  it.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  was  the 
hr.st  to  draw  attention  to  it.  would  connect  it  with  the 
ancient  Babylonian  dynasty  (Bib.  s^cra  fm- May,  i»i;i. 

A  Riblah  occurs  in  the  east  boundary-line  of  the  Pro- 
mise 1  Land  as  sketched  in  Nu.  xxxiv.  in.  11:  "And 
ve  s 


2.  RIMMOX.  A  city  of  Judah.  and  in  the  port  1071 
allotted  to  Simeon.  Jos.  xv.  3'2.  where  our  version  im- 
properly puts  it  RKMMOX:  Jos.  xix.  7:  1  I'h.  iv.  '•'>'2:  Xe. 
xi.  .lit.  In  this  last  j.assage  it  reads  En-Rimmoi>. 
while  in  the  others  the  /;'.•<  or  A  in  stands  as  a  separate 


hall  point  out  your  east  border  from  Ha/.ar-enan  to 


Shepham:  and  the  coast  border'  shall  go  down  fron 
Shejiham  to  Riblah.  on  tin;  east  side  of  A  in  sjirin^  :  and  jimbability  in  tin-  -apposition  ,,f  Mr.  Wilton  .  XV^h,  p  L'L>.<> 
the  border  shall  descend  anil  shall  reach  unto  the  side  of  that  the  insertion  "f  that  particle  is  an  error  in  the 
the  Sea  of  Ohinnere.th  eastward."  1  >r  Porter  has 


deavottred  to  draw  this  line  in  consistence  with  the 
position  of  the  Riblah  or  Rihleh  above  described  (Hand- 
book, p.5^0);  and  \Viner,  (Jesenius.  Van  do  Velde.  and 
others,  seem  to  have  found  no  dillioiilt  v  in  identifying 
the  Riblah  of  Numbers  with  that  of  Jeremiah  and  the 
later  historical  books.  Put  Mr.  Grove  in  Smith's 
Dictionary)  has  objected  to  this,  with  apj>areiit  'jood 
reason  —as  Ha/ar-enan.  the  starting-point  from  the 
extreme  north  of  the  ea-t  border,  lay  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  east  of  Ilamath  (the  order  '.riven  be'in- 
thus,  ''entrance  to  Hamath,  Zedad.  Ziphron.  Hazar- 
enan,"  Xu.  .\\xiv.  s, !)':,  so  that  a  line  drawn  towards  the 


aunt  :  especially  tor  two 
reasons,  that  in  a  great 
\ariety  of  cases  I'n  ajijiears 
-imilarly  as  a  pretix  (iVr 
exam]>le.  Kn-gedi.  Kn-dor, 
Kn-Kglaim.  \c.);  and  that 
in  the  list  of  towns  belong- 
ing to  the  Xegeb  or  south 
of  Judah.  Jus  xv.  •_'] -:;•_>,  it  is 
expressly  >aid  there  \\  i  re 
in  all  twenty-nine,  \\ln  reas 
if  I'ln  or  A  in  is  s,  paraled 
from  Rimmon.  the  last 
place  mentioned,  we  should 
have  thirty  towns.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  ji7-opi  i'  name 
of  the  Jilace  to  be  I'.ii-R'nii- 
nion  ithe  l''cuintain  of  the 
Pomegranate  .  we  can  have 
little  Invitation  in  con- 
Mr.  \Vikoii.  that  the  jilace  noticed 

iii.  p    v)   a    little     to    the    south    of    el 

I'.ui'j,  very  near  the  border  of  the  hilly  rejon  towards 
the  western  plain,  and  called  I'ni  <  /'-  Rnii\<"iiinii  (Mother 
of  Pomegranates),  corresponds  \\itli  the  ancient  Kn- 
Rinnnon.  \\  e  know  that  jiomegrana1.es  anciently  ex- 
isted quite  near  it:  for  it  was  fro7ii  the  hill-re^imi.  and 
nio~t  probablv  tVom  the  more  southerly  jiart  <if  it.  near 
which  En-IJiinmoii  lay.  that  the  spies  brought  jioine- 
LTanates  and  fiu's.  Nu.  xiii.  L':;. 

3.   RiM.Miix.   THI:   it'iCK.      The  fastness  to  which  the 
remnant   of   the   defeated    Bonjamites.   six   hundred   in 


Sea  of  Chinnereth  (Lake  of  Tiberias),  should  have  gone  i  number,  retreateil  after  the  fearful   slaughter  they  had 
(one  would  think;  a  good  deal   to   the  east  of   Riblah: 


and  the  Riblah  of  the  boundary-line  also  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  nearer  the  (Jalilean  lake  than  the  Riblah 
on  the  Orontes  was.  since  Riblah  was  the  town  in  the 
list  nearest  to  the  lake.  These  considerations  certainly 
render  the  existence  of  another  Riblah  probable;  but 
with  our  present  defective  means  of  information  it  is 
impossible  to  go  further. 

RIM'MON  \},u,,if;/mii(t/i'].  Several  places  bear  this 
name,  probably  from  havinu'  been  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  pomegranates. 

1.  RIMMOX.  A  city  of  Zebulun  belonging  to  the 
Merari  Levites.  ich.  vi.  rr,  ''  Rimmon  with  her  suburbs, 
Tabor  with  her  suburbs."  P>ut  in  Jos.  xxi.  :14.  3/>,  where 
the  cities  for  the  Merari  Levites  out  of  the  tribe  of 

Zebulun  are  given,  neither  Rimmon  nor  Tabor  occurs. 
VOL.  II. 


sustained   in 
That 


[.'(inflict   with    the   other    tribes.    .In.  xx.  47; 

so  many  as  six  hundred  men  could  main- 
tain themselves  there  for  four  months,  shows  that 
while  called  a  rock,  this  eminence  must  have  been  of 
considerable  compass,  and  probably  contained  a  village 
or  buildings  of  some  kind  ujion  it.  Such  proves,  indeed, 
to  have  been  the  case;  for  on  the  east  of  the  highlands 
of  Benjamin,  toward  the  valley  of  Jordan,  and  not  far 
from  Ai,  there  is  a  prominent  conical  hill  with  a  village 
on  its  slope,  bearing  still  the  name  of  Hitmmni.  "The 
hill  is  steep  and  naked,  the  white  limestone  everywhere 
projecting;  and  the  houses  look  like  huge  steps  along 
its  sides.  From  the  top  we  look  down  into  a  ravine 
(several  hundred  feet  dee])),  which  here  assumes  the 
name  el-Asas.  and  further  eastward  es-Sik.  and  finally 
Xa'imeh,  under  which  title  it  falls  into  the  Jordan 
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valley  near  Jericho"  (Porter's  Handbook,  p.  217).  One  can 
easily  understand  how  well  adapted  such  a  place  was 
a-  a  temporary  asylum  for  the  Beujamites;  though  from 
the  bareness  of  the  hill  and  the  surrounding  country 
(hence  called  a  wilderness  in  .In.  x.\.  47),  they  might 
soon  have  been  starved  into  a  surrender  by  their 
brethren,  if  nuTciful  counsels  ha.d  not  soon  returned. 

RIMMON.  'I'he  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  apparently 
the  principal  deity  worshipped  by  the  Syrians  in  the 
time  of  Xaaman;  for  it  was  going  with  his  master,  and 
bowing  in  the  house  of  Kimmon,  which  at  once  occurred 
to  his  mind,  after  his  marvellous  cure,  as  the  external 
homage  to  idolatry  which  he  should  find  it  peculiarly 
difficult  to  shun,  2 Ki.  v.  is.  (>'«  NAAMAX.)  The  name 
is  found  nowhere  else  in  connection  with  the  Syrian 
idolatry;  and  all  attempts  at  explanation  --such  as  that 
pomegranates  were  emblems  of  th--  productive  powers 
of  nature,  or  that  the  pomegranate  was  sacred  to 
Venus,  who  may  have  been  worshipped  under  this 
name  -are  mere  conjectures.  The  manner  and  occa- 
sion in  \\liich  mention  was  made  of  Rimmon  b\ 
Naaman  seem  to  imply,  that  the  principal  object  of 
Syrian  worship  was  designated  by  that  name;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  at  Damascus  Rimmon  bore  another 
meaning  than  it  did  in  Palestine.  ]n  composition  the 
name  appears  in  lladad- Rimmon  and  Tabrimon.  Zee-. 
xii.  11;  1  Ki.  xv.  is. 

RIM'MON.  A  Benjamite,  and  known  only  as  the 
father  of  Rechab  and  Baanah.  who  murdered  Tshho- 

Shetll,    '2  Sa.  iv.  L'-!l. 

RIM'MON-PA'REZ     [broken     pomegranate].       A 

station  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  follow- 
ing that  at  If itlnnah,  Nu.  xxxiii.  i<>,  2".  1  f  the  encampment 
at  Rithmah  be  the  same  as  that  at  Kadesh,  as  the 
narrative  seems  to  imply  (cmnp.  Nu.  xii.  ifi;  xiii.  20),  or 
Rithmah  be  the  plain  now  called  &«/«•/  cr  JtHnnal/.  or 
''the  plain  of  Ifetemah,"  immediately  to  the  west  of 
A  hi  Kailfix  or  Kadesh  (.-tee  MOSKRAH  and  J'ARAX 
Rimmon- parez  must  be  south  of  Rithmah  or  Kadesh: 
for  after  their  disobedience  and  repulse  at  Kadesh.  the 
Hebrews  returned  southward  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  Xii.  xiv.  2i;  DC.  ii.  i.  Xow  about 
a  day's  journey  to  the  south  from  t'li'fi  muli  or  A  in 
Kudi'i*  is  a  remarkable  isolated  hill,  called  Jclel  c/ 
Khirm.  Iklirimm ,  as  given  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and 
llariiinn,  as  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Stewart — a 
very  prominent  and  striking  object  as  seen  from  a  great 
distance  around,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  elevated  central  plain  of  the  Desert  at  Tilt,  not 
far  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  great  mountain 
district  of  the  Azazimeh,  or  the  ancient  wilderness  of 
Zin,  like  some  outer  bastion,  separated  or  broken  off 
by  an  interval  of  some  miles  from  the  rest  of  the 
mountain  group.  This  most  probably  is  Rimmon- 
parez.  KI  Khinn,  Iklti-inini  or  llnrinini  may  be  a 
corruption  or  a  portion  of  the  word  Rimmon.  Its 
round  form  may  have  suggested  the  name  of  Rimmon 
or  pomegranate,  and  some  cleft,  break,  or  defect,  which 
may  possibly  be  found  in  one  of  its  sides  as  seen  from 
some  quarter,  may  have  led  to  its  being  called  Rimmon- 
parez,  or  the  broken  /lOmCf/i-a/tate.  It  had  a  very 
appropriate  signification  for  their  first  encampment 
after  their  backsliding  at  Kadesh.  The  fruit  which 
was  there  within  their  reach  had  become  Iroltit,  injured, 
or  spoiled,  as  it  were  in  their  hands-  an  illustration  of 
the  result  of  all  backsliding  or  falling  through  unbelief. 
The  fruits  or  blessings  and  comforts  which  we  m/gfit 


have  enjoyed,  are  marred,  injured,  blasted,  or  blighted. 
All  our  spiritual  enjoyments  are  lost,  destroyed,  or 
seriously  affected.  [.].  u.] 

RING.  A  personal  ornament  consisting  of  a  circlet, 
usually  of  gold  and  worn  on  the  finger,  but  occasionallv 
made  of  other  materials  and  worn  on  other  parts  of  the 
person,  as  for  instance  the  ears,  the  nose,  &c.  The 
earliest  accounts  we  have  of  rings  are  to  be  found  in  holy 
Scripture,  and  from  this  source  we  learn  that  the  ring 
was  at  a  very  remote  period  a  symbol  of  authority  and 
dignity.  That  it  was  so  among  the  ancient  Kuyptiuns 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  J'haraoh  took  his  ring 
from  his  finger.  Ge.  xii.  12,  and  gave  it  to  Joseph  as  a 
token  that  he  transferred  to  him  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority.  Such  a  transfer  is  twice  related  of 
Ahasiu  rus.  E>.  iii.  s-in, 
viii.  2,  once  in  favour  of 
Hainan,  and  again  in 
favour  of  Mordecai. 
These  were  probably 
signet-rings.  Etitbe.-ides 

1579.]      Assyrian  Kings  in  British       their  employment  in  this 
Museiim.—l,  Of  white,  yellow,  and  .     l      • 

Mi-oonisli  Rlass.    i.  of  bronze.  way.  rings  a]i]iear  to  have 

been   almost   universally 

worn.  Large  numbers  of  them  were  made  of  blue  por- 
celain, and  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the  lower 
classes,  of  which  specimens  exist  in  the  .British  .Museum. 


Some  of  them  were  of  large  size,  and  must  have  filled 
the  space  from  joint  to  joint  on  the  finger.  A  very 
early  instance  of  a  signet  ring  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Judah,  <;e.  xxxviii.  i^;  our  version  simply  calls 
it  a  signet,  but  the  Hebrew  cnn  (rho///<m)  signifies  a 
signet-ring  worn  on  the  hand,  or  suspended,  as  the  Arabs 
do  at  the  present  time,  by  a  cord  from  the  neck.  The 
same  word  is  employed  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  con- 
cerning Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  di.  x\ii.  24.  The 
practice  of  wearing  rings  prevailed  in  some  nations 
more  extensively  than  in  others.  (>Ve  EAR-RINGS.) 

In  the  New  Testament  the  ring  is  a  symbol  of  honour 
and  dignity,  though  no  longer  of  power  and  authority. 
In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  the  father  commands 
a  ring  to  be  placed  on  the  finger  of  his  penitent  child. 
La.  xv.  22,  as  a  token  of  honour:  and  St.  James,  reprov- 
ing the  Christians  of  his  own  time  for  their  respect  of 
persons,  notices  that  if  a  man  wearing  a  gold  ring,  Ja.  ii.  2, 
came  into  their  assemblies,  they  immediately  placed  him 
in  one  of  the  best  seats,  while  they  neglected  those  who 
were  in  poor  and  mean  raiment.  The  rings  here  refer- 
red to  were  probably  merely  ornamental  and  not  signets. 

The  principal  information  we  have  about  ancient  rings 
is  derived  from  Pliny.  He  says  that  Alexander  the 
fireat  sealed  all  important  documents  in  Europe  with 
his  own  ring,  and  in  Asia  with  that  of  Darius.  He 
states  that  the  Romans  derived  the  custom  of  wearing 
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rings  from  the  Sabines,  and  they  from  the  Greeks: 
hence  there  occurs  no  mention  of  Roman  rings  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  rings  then 
worn  were  generally  of  iron,  and  sometimes  engraved. 
In  process  of  time  silver  rin-s  were  adopted  by  free 
citizens,  and  those  of  iron  were  abandoned  to  slaves, 
(iold  rings  could,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic, 
only  be  worn  by  senators:  and  even  in  their  case  the 
use  of  the  gold  ring  was  to  be  confined  to  public  occa- 
sions. Marius,  in  his  third  consulate,  is  said  to  have 
worn  one  habitually:  but  if  this  account  lie  correct,  it 
must  have  been  a  riii-  "f  some  especial  kind:  for  more 
than  a  century  earlier  the  equestrian  order  had  the 
privilege  of  wearing  gold  ring's,  since  Hannibal,  after 
the  battle  of  Canine,  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Carthage  three 
bushels  of  gold  rin^s.  taken  fr»iii  the  fingers  of  the 
Roman  knights  slain  in  the  battle.  It  is  dear  that 
the  equestrian  rin-  was  not  allowed  to  be  indi-crimi- 
natelv  worn:  for  Horace  informs  us  that  he  did  so 
himself  by  the  express  permission  of  Augustus  ill 
lib.  ii  sat.  vii.  v.  5t).  It  may  be  that  the  passage  in  St. 
.failles'  epistle  refers  to  the  <.i|iie>trian  ring  as  a  token 
of  Roman  rank. 

The  rin-  was  -••nerallv  worn  nil  the  fourth  linger  "f 
the  left  hand:  and  Aulus  <  lellius  -ives  as  a  reason  for 
this,  that  there  is  a  vein  fn>m  that  tin-er  runnin- 
directly  to  the  heart.  To  wear  ring's  nil  the  right  hand 
was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy;  but  tin  v  \\viv 
not  unfre<puently  \V"m  in  con--ider,<ble  numbi-rs  mi  the 
left.  Indeed  tiie  word  used  by  St.  Jame.s  might  1" 
translated,  '' golden-ringed  as  to  the  lingers"  X/" '7"' 
(5aKri'',\(os.  This  was  a  practice  among  men  of  fashion 
at  Rome  i  Martini,  lib.  xi  upi.;.  >>"  .  as  it  had  been  at  Athens 
so  far  back  as  the  a-e  of  Ari-tuplianes  •  \i-e-t"], h  N'ubusV 
Lampriilius  informs  us  that  I  It  lin-abalu -,  whose  tin-vrs 
were  always  covered  with  rings,  never  wore  the  same 
twice;  anil  a  part  of  the  foppery  of  the  age  consisted  in 
having  rings  of  different  weights  fur  summer  and  winter. 

Wedding- rin_rs,  oft.-n  of  lar-e  >i/.e,  were  in  n-e 
among  the  Jc\vs.  and  from  th-m  Christians  liave 
b>rroued  the  practice:  and  tin-  riii-  has  from  a  verv 
early  period  formed  a  part  of  th'-  epi-eopal  co.-tume. 
as  indicating  that  the  bishop  was  wedded  to  his  church. 
So  long  a.Lfo  as  the  Council  of  Toledo,  A.I),  il:;:;,  a 
deposed  bishop  was  restored  by  returning  to  him  his 
episcopal  rin-.  [H.  c  s.] 

RIPH'ATH  [nieuiiin-  uncertain].  The  second  sun 
of  Coiner.  Ge.  x.  3.  Various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained of  the  people  that  sprang  from  him.  or  the 
re-ion  of  the  earth  th"V  occupied:  but  the  weijit  of 
authority  inclines  to  the  Ripha-an  .Mountains,  \\hich 
were  connected  with  the  vast  Carpathian  ranee  that 
stretch  from  the  north  west  of  Asia  into  Kuropcan 
Russia. 

RISHATHA'IM  {//<>  double  whkednex*"].  The  second 
part  of  the  name  of  the  Mesopotamia!!  king  who  formed 
one  of  the  earliest  oppressors  of  the  covenant-people 
after  their  settlement  in  Canaan-— Cushath-  Rishathaim, 
Ju.  iii.  <v  The  epithet  of  Rishathaim  was  in  all  proba- 
bility a  term  of  reproach,  applied  to  him  by  the  children 
of  Israel,  on  account  of  his  unprovoked  attack  upon 
their  liberties,  and  the  cruel  treatment  they  received  at 
his  hands.  P,y  the  valour  of  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  ' 
they  were  delivered  out  of  his  hands,  after  eight  years' 
bondage. 

RIS'SAH  [nxiter'nin,  J^til/af'ion,  drops,  or  iltti-].  A 
station  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 


mentioned  next  after  Libnah,  Xu.  \x.\iii.  -Ji,  r_'.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  Winer  to  be  identical  with  Rasa  of 
the  Pfufini/er  Tit/iti*,  3'2  miles  from  Ailah  or  Klath.  on 
the  way  from  thence  to  Jerusalem  by  Lysa.  Kboda.  and 
Elusa.  But  that  ancient  route  must  have  proceeded 
from  Llath  by  W<i(!,/  (Jhndliinm.  or  WaJ,/  Ikiinncl. 
|  and  /i'a,<  i/  Kaa.  for  Addiana.  the  first  station  on  that 
route,  was  no  doubt  (i/n/d/ii/c.i/,  and  Rasa  may  onlv  K- 
a  Roman  corruption,  or  a  portion  of  the  Arabic  name 
liitf  </  KHI.I,  the  position  of  which  corresponds  with  the 
distance  of  Rasa  from  Klath.  Rasa  in  that  case  could 
not  be  the  Hebrew  word  Rissah.  and  the  course  of  the 
Israelites  at  the  time  they  moved  from  Libnah  to 
Ri>sah  does  not  seem  to  ha\c  been  in  the  direction  of 
Klath  or  Kzion-geh.-r.  f,,r  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Klath  and  Kzioii-geber  is  spoken  ot  in  connection  with 
.Mount  Hor  and  the  comparing  of  the  land  of  Kdom. 
Xu.  xxi.  4;  De.  ii.  s>,  and  it  uas  on  their  way  to  Moserah 
that  they  seem  for  the  first  time  to  be  in  the  plain  or 
valley  of  the  Arahuh  (.<f«  M '  i>l-:i;.\]|  and  RlTHM.UP. 
It  was  in  the  great  central  plain  called  Lkxu-t  it  Till, 
or  "Desert  of  the  Wandering."  as  the  name  signifies, 
that  the  Hebrews,  after  their  r,  pulse  from  Kadesh, 
seem  at  tir.-t  to  have  moved  about  or  ,>;i,nl<  n  •/.  and 
afterwards  in  '•  Tahah  "  or  ./(/-,/(/  T,h.  the  mountainous 
district  of  tile  Tijuhah  or  ?<»«/««//,  including  the  region 
I'ouud  Fiii-i'ni.  \\here  the\  -pent  the  greatest  part  of  the 
remaining  3S  years,  and  then  in  "Tarah."  the  district 
of  tin-  Tairnruh  Aral's,  the  re-ion  of  Sinai.  Ix-foiv  thev 
-  eded  eastward  to  the  Arabah.  towards  Ileeroth  of 
the  1'ieiii  jaakan  and  Mnserah.  The  position  of  Rissah 
d.-peiids  ujidii  that  of  Libnah,  the  preceding  stati.m. 
The  late  .Mr.  Wilton  thoii-ht  that  a  place  called 
//>"//'<>;•  (/  A /,>/<"/,  or  -the  white  stone,"  about  a  day's 
journey  to  the  south  of  ./</.</  llm-'inun  or  Rimnion- 
paivx.  miuht  be  Libnah.  -\\hich  means  ti-Jiitcucss,  from 
the  similar  signification  of  th<  name,  the  ivmarkablv 
uhite  character  of  the  district,  ai.d  its  portion  south 
of  Rimmon-part-/.,  and  that  Aiii  ,1  "!ilin,,iil<  Ii.  about  a 
day's  journey  still  further  to  the  south,  for  some  reason, 
muht  In;  Rissah,  possibly  from  its  being  in  \\'ml,/  ,/ 
.1  rifh ,  the  name-  of  \\hich  may  be  a  modern  form  of  the 
\\ord  Ri-sih  x'i  Lir,\.\]i  .  I'.ut  there  is  a  ]ilace  still 
calle.l  Libmili  orMiikri/t  </  Libnah,  "  the  water-trough 
of  Libnah."  about  IT.  miles,  <>\-  a  short  day's  journev.  to 
the  X.X.W.  of  Ji-l,cl  irarhnm,  and  the  re-ion  there  is 
white  like  ll.nlj.ir  <l  .I/-//-/'/.  The  writer  therefore  is 
disposed  to  think  that  this  must  be  Libnah.  the  station 
so  called,  and  that  the  next  encampment  at  Rissah  was 
somewhere  towards  AV-.l/vW/,  as  Taylor's  opinion  was, 
as  given  by  Cahnet,  or  in  \\'nil;i  </  Arith,  near  the 
point  where  that  wady  turns  westward,  immediately 
under  ./<•/,<•/  ,1  H<il,il  or  Mount  Halak,  at  the  head  or 
commencement  of  the  River  of  K-vpt,  or  that  part  of 
the  River  of  Egypt  which  formed  the  border  of  the 
Land  of  Promise.  The  place  is  now  called  El  A'ami/ii/, 
"  the  place  or  bed  of  reeds."  Here  all  the  waters  or 
rain-torrents  from  the  south,  east,  and  north-east,  meet, 
and  pass  in  one  stream  through  the  gorge  on  the  north 
side  of  Jtbi-l  <l  Huhd.  This  confluence  of  waters,  or 
grand  irrigation,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  origin  of  the  name  Rissah.  The  name  of  W-Aritli 
as  given  by  Sandys  in  1  til  0  was  A  •/•/.««.  and  by  Thevenot 
in  H')~>ii  R'isfJtc.  Here  therefore,  in  this  part  of  II Wy 
< I  Ari.t/t,  as  the  writer  thinks,  the  encampment  at 
Rissah  may  have  been.  The  Hebrews  were  verv 
reluctant  to  move  southwards  from  Kadesh,  KU.  \jv.  L'.% 
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40-  H;  Do.  i.  it  io,  and  when  they  had  gone  so  far  as  Rim- 
nion-parez,  they  may  ha\  e  wished  to  return  again  north- 
ward, hoping  they  might  lie  permitted  to  enter  in  at 
some  other  point;  and  (!od  may  have  granted  their 
desire  so  lar  as  to  take  them  back  again  to  the  border, 
or  he  nriy  have  led  them  to  Libnali  and  Rissah,  for  the 
good  pasuirc  which  is  found,  after  the  rainy  season,  in 
that  part  oi'  ll""///  <l  Ari*lt,  the  region  in  which  Abra- 
ham dwelt  between  Kadesh  and  Shur.  From  Rissah 
th"v  moved  southwards  again,  and  encamped  next  at 
Ivehelathah  or  at  the  foot  of  Jcdcl  \\lik,  the  name  of 
\\liieh  maybe  a  corruption  or  an  anagram  of  Kehelathah, 
and  from  thence  they  moved  eastward  to  J  <./>(/  Araif, 
sometimes  called  J<licl  >'//'</•('//'  or  Shapher,  at  the  head 
of  Wild,  it  S!i (i /•<//,  their  wanderings  being  yet  in  the 
Desert  et  7V//,  <n-  the  Desert  of  the  Wandering  (.«:<• 

SlIAPIIF.K).  [.J.  I!.] 

RITH'MAH  [place  of  juniper-tree*  or  broom].     A 

station  of  the  children  of  Israul  in  the  wilderness, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  at  Kadesh,  NU.  \ii.  id; 
xiii.  :>•];  xxxiii.  is  19.  Immediately  to  the  we.-t  of  A  in 
Kn.'ii  is,  or  the  Fountain  of  Kadesh,  is  a  broad  valley  or 
plain,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  long,  east  and  west,  and 
live  or  six  miles  broad,  a  beautiful  place  for  an  encamp- 
ment, called  tahil  cr  Rttcmalt,  or  Wad;/  Alioo  Rttemnt, 
'•the  plain  or  valley  of  Rctemah  or  Rithmah. ''  It  is 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  high  mountains — on  the 
north  by  a  range  called  Je^jcf  Kadcirat,  or  Adcirat, 
ancient  Adar,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  mountains 
called  /<•'./</  Kadi-!*,  the  mountains  or  wilderness  of 
Kadesh.  Towards  the  west  it  is  open,  entering  there  into 
the  great  plain  of  /)i.<crl  if  Tilt,  or  the  plain  of  Paran, 
and  forming  the  north-east  extremity  of  that  plain.  At 
th''  north-east  corner  of  >'<(/«./ er  Rdcmali.  or  "the  plain 
of  Rithmah,"  is  a.  gorge  running  up  among  the  hills 
towards  the  east,  called  Wady  Kadcis.  In  this  n'orge, 
not  far  from  its  mouth,  where  it  issues  into  the  plain, 
is  Ain  Kadeis,  or  "the  fountain  of  Kadesh,"  where  a 
lovely  stream  of  crystal  water  rushes  forth  from  the 
base  of  a  rock,  and  down  W<«(i/  A"<"/<  /'.--,  towards  the 
plain,  working  its  way  among  rocks  and  stones,  making 
a  most  charming  sound  in  such  a  region,  and  presenting 
the  most  lovely  sight  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  of  the 

wilderness  (sec  an  account  of  it  hi  the  v,-ri tor's  letter  upon  the 
s;i>'joct,in  the  Appen.lix  to  Williams'  Holy  City,  vol.  1.  p.  •!!;.';).  The 

plain  Er-  Rtttinatt  below  must  therefore,  apparently,  be 
Rithmah,  or  the  encampment  at  Kadesh  (.-.•«  .Mn>i:i:.\ii 
and  PARAX).  Here  the  children  of  Israel,  it  is  said, 
"abode  many  days."  They  came  here  the  first  time 
from  Ha/'Toth,  now  called  Hadheralt,  an  extensive 
plain  south  of  the  southernmost  range  of  J\>nl  ct  Till. 
The  encampment  at  Hazeroth  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
not  at  Ain  Ilad/ieraJ) ,  at  the  east  extremity  of  that 
plain,  but  near  the  Pass  of  Zardnck  (called  also  Zt'd- 
afai/t),  on  the  way  from  Taberah  or  Kibroth-hattaavali 
to  El- Ain,  and  so  northward  to  Kadesh  (see  KIBROTH- 
IIATTAAVAH).  The  distance  of  Hazeroth  from  Kadesh, 
being  several  days'  journey,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
difficulty  or  an  objection  to  the  supposition  that  Rith- 
mah,  the  next  station,  could  be  so  far  north  as  to  be 
at  or  near  Kadesh.  Pint  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  Israelites  were  only  one  day  in  moving 
frmn  one  encampment  to  another.  We  are  distinctly 
told  that  they  were  three  days  in  going  from  31  mint 
Sinai  to  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  they  must  have  been 
more  than  a  day  in  going  from  Ezion-geber  to  Kadesh. 
On  their  way  from  Sinai  they  had  the  tabernacle  to  set 


up  wherever  they  encamped.  This  they  may  not  have 
done  when  they  merely  halted  for  the  night,  but  where 
they  made  some  stay.  They  may  therefore  have  pro- 
ceeded all  the  way  from  Hazeroth  to  Rithmah  or 
Kadesh,  without  encamping  or  setting  up  the  taber- 
nacle, but  merely  halting  for  the  night.  Part  of  their 
way  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  was  the  same  as  that  towards 
-Mount  Seir.  Hence  it  is  said  that  they  went  by  the 
way  of  Mount  Seir  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh-barnea,  De. 
i.2.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  thev  went  the 
whole  of  the  way  to  Mount  Seir,  and  that  Kade.-h, 
therefore,  as  Dr.  Robinson  and  others  argue,  must  lie 
near  Mount  Seir,  or  iu  that  direction.  There  are  now 
three  routes  from  Sinai  to  Hebron  or  (iaza,  that  by  the 
RaL-'nidt  Pass,  by  the  M<i.r>  i/c/ii/  Pass,  and  bv  the  Znr- 
1*1  mli  or  /.,'iliiL-nli  Pass  and  El- Ain.  Of  these  three  the 
Hebrews  took  the  most  easterly,  by  El- A  in,  which  was 
called  the  way  of  Mount  Seir  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  others.  Along  that  route  the  Hebn  ws  went  by 
the  way  of  Mount  Seir  as  far  as  the  point  north  of 
.I,/,,!  it  Till,  where  they  turned  off  northward  towards 
Kadesh,  near  the  head  of  the  great  Wadij  Jtniftl, 
along  which  the  way  to  Mount  Seir  proceeded.  The 
statement  that  they  went  to  Kadesh  by  the  way  of 
Mount  Seir  is  no  proof  at  all  that  they  went  the  whole 
of  the  wav  to  Sir.  and  that  Kadesh  must  therefore  be 
somewhere  in  the  Arabali,  or  in  that  direction,  as  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Robinson.  Ain  Kadcix,  which  is  found 
in  a  line  with  ]\\idi/ cl  Murruli  and  Wady  vl  Aridi,  the 
southern  border  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  cast  of  Kadeirat 
and  KU--I  int< li,  or  Adar  and  Azmon,  is  unquestionably 
Kadesh,  and  in  all  probability  the  plain  of  Jic((./n<i/>. 
near  it,  is  Rithmah — the  encampment  at  Kadesh  being- 
called  Rithmah  in  the  catalogue  of  the  stations  in 
Xu.  xxxiii.  That  which  might  have  been  a  true  Kadcf/i, 
a  holy  place  or  Ituljj  state  of  preparation,  and  a  blessed 
and  abundant  entrance  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  its  rich  fruits,  became  to  the 
Israelites,  through  their  unbelief  and  rebellion,  a  place 
of  broom  (heinu'  only  called  7!!fJuit'.t.Ji\,  or  something 
worthless  (batta/,  as  the  Arabs  say,  or  good  for 
nothing^  — a  place  of  spiritual  barrenness,  empty  pro- 
fession, or  unfruitfulncss.  [j.  n.j 

RIVER.  There  are  altogether  seven  terms  in  He- 
brew which  have  the  rendering  ?•<>(/•  attached  to  thuu 
in  our  Authorized  Version  of  Scripture.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  them,  other  terms  are  also  occasionally  em- 
ploved.  such  as  .-.•//'(«,,!.  r/tf/iin' ?,  or  flood;  but  in  certain 
passages  the  word  river  stands  as  an  equivalent  for 
everv  one  of  them.  This  undoubtedly  indicates  too 
great  a  laxity;  yet  it  has  its  source  partly  in  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  countries  of  the  East,  in  particular 
of  Palestine,  which  naturally  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
varietv  of  expressions,  with  certain  distinctive  shades 
of  meaning,  for  which  no  exact  equivalent  is  provided, 
or  for  ordinary  uses  is  required,  in  our  language.  It 
is  proper  that  the  English  reader  should  be  acquainted 
with  this  diversity,  and  should  know  the  sort  of  modi- 
fications he  has  occasionally  to  put  upon  what  is  said 
of  rivers  in  Old  Testament  Scripture. 

].  For  a  river  in  the  sense  usually  understood  by  us 
— namely,  a  pretty  copious  and  perpetual  flow  of  fresh 
water — the  common  Heb.  term  is  "in:  (nfiMr).  In  a 
great  variety  of  passages  this  stands  for  river  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense.  The  Jordan  is  often  so  desig- 
nated, so  is  the  Nile,  and  several  others  at  a  distance; 
but  as  the  Euphrates  was  the  river  by  way  of  eminence 
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ill  that  part  of  the  world,  so  it  was  often  called  simply 
han-nahar,  the  river,  without  the  addition  of  Euphrates. 
Wherever  the  expression  "the  river"  stands  thus 
absolutely,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  Euphrates  (far 

example,  at  Ge.  xxxi.  21;  Jos.  i.  4;  2  Sa.  x.  10;  Is.  vii.  20;  viii.  7,  se.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  few  passages  the  meaning 
in  regard  to  this  expression  has  been  obscured  by  "the 
flood'1  being  substituted  for  "the  river,"  Jos.  xxiv.  2,  14, 
ij;  also  in  Is.  n.x.  19,  where  ' '  like  the  river  "  had  been  more 
exact  than  ''like  a  flood."  Where,  however,  the  word 
is  used  in  the  plural,  and  more  or  less  figuratively  (as  at 
Jonah  ii.  3;  E/.e.  xxxi.  ],'•),  as  rifers  would  scarcely  suit,  flooels 
is  as  good  an  equivalent  as  can  be  found;  and  our  trans- 
lators have  properly  adopted  the  latter. 

2.  The  next  term  most  frequently  employed  is  -n: 
(itahal — the  h  more  strongly  aspirated  than  in  nahar). 
It  is  from  an  unused  root,  signifying  to  jlow;  and  had 
respect  more  to  the  rush  of  waters  than  to  their  quan- 
tity or  continuance.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  Greek 
Xti/jLappos,  and  to  our  lorrtitt.  than  to  the  deep,  r  and 
steadier  volume  of  water  which  properly  bears  the 
name  of  river:  and  was  applicable  to  the  many  tempo- 
rary currents  in  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  regions, 
which  flow  sometimes  with  great  force  in  winter,  but 
leave  only  dry  channels  in  deep  ravines  or  wadys  in 
summer.  The  H.-li.  term  by  usage  denoted  this  in  both 
its  stages — as  a  flowing  stream  or  as  a  dry  bed,  and  in 
English  there  is  no  word  that  properly  corresponds  to 
either;  so  that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  vary  the 
rendering  according  to  circumstance-.  /:m<i/c,  \\liich 
has  sometimes  been  adopted  by  our  translators,  is  cer- 
tainly not  well  chosen,  since  it  conveys  too  much  of  a 
smooth  and  placid  idea  to  correspond  \\ith  tin:  class  of 
things  denoted  by  the  original.  In  most  cases  x(r(am. 
and  in  others  channi/,  or  6i</,  are  as  ...nod  terms  us  we 
can  find  for  it.  Thus,  the  stream  or  bed  of  Arnon.  of 
Juhbok,  of  Kishon,  Xc.,  would  lie  more  correct  than 
the  river  of  Arnon,  \c.  In  some  cases,  where  allusion 
is  made  to  the  temporary  nature  of  such  streams,  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  except  by  some  accompanying  epithet, 
to  convey  the  proper  force  of  the  original  (as  at  J<>\>  vi.  l.'.t, 
"My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  winter  tor- 
rent (so  it  would  be  better  to  render  it,  than  brook, 
which  suggests  no  idea  of  failure  or  deccitfuliiess).  as 
the  stream  of  such  a  torrent  they  pass  away."  Put  in 
other  cases  where  reference  is  made,  either  naturally 
or  figuratively,  to  a  fresh  and  copious  flow  of  waters, 
our  word  riccr  becomes  a  quite  appropriate  rendering 
of  the  original,  though  stream  or  streams  might  also  do, 

as  at  Ps.  xxxvi.  s;  EC.  i.  7;  Je.  xxxi.  'J;  La.  ii.  1s;  Eze.  xlvii.  .1,  ic. 

:}.  The  term  pc«  (apkik],  from  a  root  signifying  to 
contain  or  hold,  is  applied  to  streams  or  rivers,  with  a 
primary  respect  to  the  channels,  very  commonly  in 
Palestine  deep  rock-walls  or  ravines,  that  contain  or 
bound  them;  and  so  channel  comes  usually  to  be  a  quite 
suitable  rendering  for  it.  as  at  2  Sa.  xxii.  10;  Ps.  xviii.  15;  Is. 
viii.  7;  and  so  also  it  should  be  at  Eze.  xxxii.  t>,  where 
"the  rivers  shall  be  full  of  thce,"  should  rather  be 
rhanne/x,  or  <i'at(r-i'<>itr?cs;  and,  Joel  i.  20;  iii.  is,  in  both 
of  which  "channels"1  would  be  better  than  "rivers." 
In  other  passages,  where  the  contents  of  the  bed  or 
channel  are  plainly  referred  to,  stream  or  torrent  might 
be  used,  according  to  circumstances,  K-/.C.  xxxi.  12;  xxxiv.  i:i; 

XXXV.  8;  Ps.  cxxvi.  4. 

4.  A  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  i'^  or  TW  (Yeor}, 
is  used  with  much  frequency  of  the  Nile,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  common  designation  for  it  in  Egypt, 


Ge.  xli.  1,  L',  iSe.;  Kx.  i.  '!-;  ii.  3,  ;>;  and  in  the  fullowini;  chapters  very 
frequently;  also  Is.  vii.  IS;  xxiii.  3;  Kze.  xxix.  2,  ie.;  Je.  xlvi.  7,  S; 
Am.  viii.  8;  ix.  i.  In  the  passages  referred  to  from  Jere- 
miah and  Amos,  our  translators  have  unhappily  put 
flood,  instead  of  rinr,  of  Egypt.  Put  the  word  is 
sometimes  used  of  rivers  generally,  Jeii  xxviii.  io;  2  Ki. 
xix.  21;  Is.  xxxvii.  ;.;  Da.  xii.  :<,  c>.  It  is  once  also  apparently 
used  ill  the  expression  "the  river,"  for  the  Euphrates, 
Xee.  x.  11,  for  "the  waves  of  the  sea"  in  the  one  clause, 
and  "the  deeps  of  the  river"  in  the  other,  seem  there 
to  point  to  the  judgments  going  to  be  inflicted  anew  on 
Egypt  and  Assyria  respectively  —  the  sea  standing  for 
the  first,  and  the  river  for  the  second. 

i>.  J\l<-!/.  ;7:T,  from  the  root  to  <'/««•<  or  dil'ldc,  is 
another  term  for  streams  or  rivers,  without  respect 
apparently  to  their  si/.e,  but  to  the  distribution  of  their 
waters  through  aland.  Geseiiius  ^riies.;  is  of  opinion  that 
the  root  also  originally  .signified  to  flow  out,  or  bubble 
up.  which,  if  thoroughly  ascertained,  might  alter  the 
primary  sense  or  reference  of  the  word.  Jn  all  the 
cases  where'  it  is  found,  rinrs  or  ttrttun*  may  lie  re- 
garded as  conveying  the  meaning  with  substantial  cor- 
rectness. 

o'.  In  a  few  passages  -r\  in-nnl  (there  are  two 
f 


other    forms 

the  sense  of  rinr  or  rt 
unused  root,  siuiiifving  t 
manner.  Generally  our 
by  rivers,  Jo.  x  vii  s>;  Ua.  vi 
Is.  xxx.  2:.;  also  uiicc  by 
but  without  injuring  the 


The  word 

conduit 
of  any  sort.  The 
lutely  wrong:  but 
hould  rather  have 


'tilted,  and    72S,    '' 

\cht<i  stream.      It 
jloic  iii  a  violent   or  copious 

translators   ha\e    rendered   it 
2, ;;.  >'.,  and   once   by    streams. 

iiir.-es.  vi/.  of    \\ater,  Is.  xliv.  -i, 

sense. 

7.  What  is  commonly  rendered  "conduit,  2  Ki.  xviii. 
17;  xx.  20;  Is.  vii.  3;  xxxvi.  2,  once  a  "\\aterconrse,"  J,,b  xxviii. 
2.1,  is  in  one  verse  transformed  into  "little  rivers,  '  but 
with  ''conduits"  on  tin-  margin.  F./e 
i--  rrrri  I'ulnl  .  and  means  simply  a  channel 
for  the  convex  inv  of  rain  or  water 
expression  "little  rivers"  is  not  abs. 
channels,  watercourses,  or  conduits  s 
been  employed. 

RIVER 'OF  EGYPT.  Por  this  designation  in  our 
English  Pibles  then-  are  two  by  no  means  correspond- 
ing terms  in  the  original.  One  is  nehar  Mi'-raim 
(Z~i"'2  in:),  in  ( !e.  xv.  1s,  properly  rendered  there 
"the  river  of  Egypt,"  and,  beyond  doubt,  indicating 
the  Nile.  Put  we  have  also,  and  in  a  \  cry  considerable 
|  number  of  passages,  nedied  Mi.ru hit  (C^ST?  ?!??,  N". 
xxxiv.  5;  Jos.  xv.  4,  47;  I  Ki.  viii.  05;  2  Ki.  xxiv.  7;  Is  xxvii.  12);  and 
in  accordance  \\  ith  what  lias  been  stated  in  the  previous 
!  article  (No.  '!;,  respecting  nnhal.  the  proper  rendering 
of  this  expression  should  be  "torrent  of  Egypt."  Prom 
the  import  of  the  word,  and  from  its  application  in  all 
other  cases,  we  must  understand  by  it  a  winter  stream, 
flowing  with  some  rapidity,  and  flowing  only  at  seasons. 
With  no  propriety  can  this  be  applied  to  the  Nile,  and 
least  of  all  to  its  sluggish  waters  in  the  Delta.  Nothing 
but  the  extremes!  necessity  could  be  suflicicnt  to  justify 
|  such  an  interpretation.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
necessity.  The  earliest  writers,  whose  opinions  have 
come  down  to  us  on  the  subject,  understood  the  itaheel 
of  Egypt  to  be,  not  the  Nile,  but  the  Rhinocorura,  or 
Rhinocoloura,  a  place  on  the  sea-coast,  with  a  wadv 
and  torrent  running'  past  it  into  the  sea,  at  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  the  nearest  branch 
of  the  Nile.  In  one  place,  Is.  xxvii.  12,  the  Sept.  even 
render  the  expression  by  Rhinocorura,  showing  what 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  at  the  time.  Jerome,  in 
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Jus  rommcnt  on  the  passage,  lends  his  authority  to  the 
same  view,  and  says,  ''That  is  the  torrent  which  enters 
the  Great  Sea  at  Rhinocorura;  and  the  whole  territory 
of  the   Holy  Land  on  the  southern  side  is  bounded  by 
Rhinocorura  and  the  torrent  at  the  confines  of  Egypt.'" 
Epiphanius  and   otlier  ancient  writers  have  expressed 
themselves  in   a    similar  manner.      And  what   is  more, 
when  we  look   at   the   boundary-line  on   the  south,  as 
given  both  in  Nu.  xxxiv.  ami  in  Jos.  xv..  it  seems  im- 
possible  to  fix    on   a  more  southerly   position  for  this 
nahal  of  Euypt.      In  the  former  passage,  at  vcr.  I,:,,  the 
south  border  is  described  as  passing  from  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim,  a  Hale  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  right 
across  in  a  westerly  direction  through  the  wilderness  of 
Zin,    till  it  reached    Kadesh-harnea ;    then   to   Hazar- 
addar,  which  lies  right  west  from  Kadesh;   then  taking 
a  bend  somewhat  to  the  north  of  west  .that  is.  farther 
away  from  .Egypt),  it  proceeded  to  Azmon,  whence  it 
fetched  a  compass  (i.e.  turned  south  again),  in  order  to 
get  into  the  nahal  of  Egypt,  in  which  it  was  to  have 
its  outgoings  into   the  .sea.      The    description    in   J,,s. 
xv.  ",,  4,  is  very  similar,  only  the  compass  that  is  men- 
tioned in  the  latter  part  as  having   been  fetched  before 
reaching  Aznion,  is  said  to  have  descended  as  far  south 
as  Karkaa,  instead  of  going  straight  forward  to  it  by 
the  Wady  el-Kusaimeh.     But  all  this  has  been  so  accu- 
rately detailed  by  the  late  Air.  Wilton,  in  his  two  arti- 
cles on  KAKKAA  and  KADF.SH-BARXKA,  that  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  farther  on  the  subject  here.      Bv  consider- 
ing  the  results   there   arrived  at,   and  comparing   the 
descriptions  with   the   map.    it  will   be   seen    that   the 
iialtal  of  Egypt  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  the 
Nile,  and  must  have  been  the  Ehinocorura.  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  Wady  el-Arish. 

The  only  objection  of    any  moment  that  has  been 
urged  against  this  view  is,  that  by  considering  Arish  as 
the  south  limit,  we  make  th»  descriptions  which  speak 
of  the  nnJial  of  Egypt  as  the  boundary-lino  of  Canaan 
in  that  direction  conflict  with  others  in  which  the  Nile 
is  so  called.     These  are  chiefly  three-  Ge.  xv.  is,  in  which 
God  said  to  Abraham,  "  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given 
this  land,   from  the  river  (naliar)   of    Egypt  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,"  and   by  the  river  of 
Egypt  here  we  must,  as  we  have  already  said,  under- 
stand the  Nile;  Jos.  xiii.  •>,  3,  speaking  of"  the  land  re- 
maining to  be  conquered,  the  text  mentions,  "All  the 
borders  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  Geshuri.   from  the 
Sihor  (the  article  is  used),  which  is  before  Egypt,  even 
unto  the  borders  of  Ekron  northward:"  i  Cli.  xiii.  ;>,  David 
"gathered  all  Israel   together,   from    Sihor  of    Egypt 
even  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath."     Though  some 
have  questioned  whether  Sihor  be  always  used  of  the 
Nile,  and   certainly  the  expression,    "Sihor.  which  is 
before   Egypt,"  is  very  peculiar,  if  meant  of  the   Nile: 
yet  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  so  under- 
standing it;   and  here,   at  least,   there  is  no  need  for 
disputing  it.      Eor  it  is  quite  clear  that  these  are  all 
somewhat    general   descriptions,  not    to   be   compared 
with  the  geographical  minuteness  of  the  boundary-line 
traced  out  in  Numbers  and  Joshua;  and  as  the  tract 
might  be  called  desert  (the  desert  of  Ti/t),  which  lies 
between  el-Arish  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  it  might 
in  a  general  way  be  said  that  the   party  which  held 
possession  of  the  territory  as  far  as  Arish  had  dominion 
to  the  precincts  of  the  Nile.     And  just  as  on  the  north, 
while  the  dominion  of  Solomon  is  said  to  have  extended 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  David  could  gather  his  people 
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[  from  the  entering  in  of   Hamath,  while  it  is  notorious 
I  that  the  actual  possession  or  inheritance  of  Israel  did 
not  reach  within  many  a  league  of  those  places,  so.  in 
the  opposite  direction,  it  is  proper  enough  to  say  that 
the  actual  boundary-line  reached   only  as  far  as  Arish, 
though  Israelitish  dominion  extended  somewhat  farther, 
and   scattered    members   of   the    community   might  be 
found   located  within  the  border  of    Egypt.'     There  is, 
therefore,  no  real  contrariety  in  the  different  accounts^ 
if  the  accounts  themselves  are  fairly  treated,  and  a  due 
regard    is   had   to   the   distinction  'between    the    more 
specific  and  the  more  general  descriptions.      X,,r  need 
we  wonder  that  this  torrent,    though  locally  at  some 
distance  from  Egypt,  should  have  been  called'  the  nalial 
of  Egypt:  for  it  was  the  hi*fc  torrent  of  any  moment  on 
the  way  toward  Egypt  from  the  north,  and  the  border- 
land in  that    district  is  so  indefinite  that  we  find   both 
Ptolemy  and  Polybius  reckoning  b'hinocorura  to  Egvpt. 
while  Strabo  and  others  separate  it  from  Eu'vpt. 
RIZ'PAH  [fxdinff-stoite,   or  tcsselatcd  pavcm, 
concubine  of  Saul,  who  is  called  the  daughter  of  Aiath: 
but  whether  this  Aiath  were  of  the   seed   of  Israel,  or 
of  the  original  families  of  the  land,  is  not  stated.     Y-v 
this   woman  Saul   had   two   sons,  Armoni   and  Mephi- 
bosheth,  2Sa.  xxi.  ?,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  save  in 
respect  to  their  death.     But  as  regards  their  mother,  it 
was  an  alleged   improper  intercourse  between  her  and 
Abner  which  incidentally  led  to  the  defection  of  Abner 
from  Ishbosheth,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  the  in- 
terest of  Saul's  house.      On   being  charged   with  such 
intercourse  by  Ishbosheth,  Abner  indignantly  resented 
it — not,  as  it  would  seem,   from  his   consciousness   of 
being  wronged  by  the  allegation,  but  from  his  spurnino- 
the  control   it  sought  to  impose  upon  his  freedom  of 
action,  28a.  in.  r-ii;  and  to  his  own  ruin,  as  well   as  that 
of  Ishbosheth,  Abner  at  once  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  David.      We  hear  no  more  of  Rizpah  till  the  melan- 
choly result,  which  grew  out  of  the  complaint  of  the 
Gibeonites,  comes  into  view,  and  all  at  once  her  two 
>ons,  with  live  of  Hichal's,  were  doomed  to  the  shame 
and  agony  of   a  public   execution  on  the  hill  Cibeah 
before  the  Lord.      The  transaction  itself,  and  some  ex- 
planations concerning  it,  have  already  been  given  under 
GIBKAII  and  GIUKUNITES.  to  which  we  refer.      But  the 
conduct  of  .Rizpah,  who   '-took  sackcloth,  and  spread 
it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of  harvest 
until  water  dropped  upon  them  out  of  heaven  (that  is, 
probably,  from  the  end  of  April  till  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober), and  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest 
on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night," 
L'Sa.  xxi.  id,  is  such  a  fine  trait  of  motherly  affection,  as 
to  make  us  in  a  manner  forget  her  former  delinquency. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  on  record  of  a, 
love  stronger  than  death  venting  itself  in  a  lonely  and 
long-enduring  sorrow  around  the  wreck  of  its  earthly 
hopes,  and  finding  a  melancholy  relief  in  cherishing  the 
very  dust  of  those  that  were  so  dear  to  it. 

ROBBER,  one  who  takes  by  violence  that  which  is 
not  his  own.  The  annals  of  early  times  prove  that 
robbery  was  a  common  occupation,  and  that  whole 
tribes,  and  in  some  cases  whole  nations,  adopted  it,  as 
an  acknowledged  and  by  no  means  discreditable  mode 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Allusions  to  the  practice  are 
frequent  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  singular  history 
of  Abimelech,  we  are  told  that  the  Shechemites  "set 
Hers  in  wait  for  him  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
they  robbed  all  that  came  along  that  wav  bv  them," 
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.in.  ix.  i',.     Job  is  told  that  "the  Chaldeans  made  out  Thoth  be  many  ages  anterior  to  Moses,  it  can  hardly 

three  bands,  and  fell  upon  the  camels  and  carried  them  be  doubted  that  the  history  of  the   Hebrew  lawgiver 

awav."  J.'M.  17;  and  Hosea,  in  his  prophecy,  compares  became,   in  subsequent  ages,  and  among  nations  who 

the  apostate  priests  to  "'troops  of  robbers  that  wait  for  borrowed    largely  from  the   Egyptians— mingled  with 

a  man,"'  Ho.  vi.  9.     In  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  the  tradition  of  the   Hermes  Trismegistus— the  Thoth 

history,  civilization  and  the  Roman  power  had  done  of  Uiejsile  region,  [ll.  C— s.] 

much  to  subdue  these  predatory  hord 

we  have  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  ir 

a  proof  of  what  was  to  be  expected   by  travellers;  and 

the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  was  as  dangerous  |  what  in  the  masculine  plural   is   rendered  wild  goats, 


ut  even  then  ROE,  ROEBUCK  [rrr,  i/a\i/ah:  <as,  /:'!>/'  anasc.i; 
Samaritan  as  ,  rms.  tzhitnilt  fern.);  5op\-cis].  The  first  of  these  words 
urs  only  in  Pr.  v.  19.  and  is  the  feminine  form  of 


few 


in  th 


Lord. 


seen   reason  \fi.c  GOAT — \ViLD;  ti 


St.  Paul  speaks  of  perils  of  robbers,  2Co.  XL*:,  as  among     identify  with  tin 


tho 


most    worthy    to    be    mentioned,    and    it   woul 


appear  that  he  was  especially  subject  to  dangers  of  this     nine  appellations  of  an  antelope,  which  was  considered 

kind  while  passing  through  Pisidia.      The  tribes  inha-     the  very  impersonation  of  beauty;  and  so.  in  the  later 

biting  the  south  of  Asia  Minor  gave  a  great  amount  of     Hebrew   Scriptures,    i.e.  from    Isaiah   downward,  it  is 

trouble  to  the  Roman  goveniment,  and  it  was  not  with-     always  used   in  an  abstract    sense,  and   is   rendered   by 

out  much  difficulty  that  the  country  was  made  safe  for     such   terms  as   "glory,"   "beauty."  "ornament."  "de 

peaceable  inhabitants.    A  distinction  was  made  betwe«  n     light,"  &c.      The  word  was  not  only  found  in  the  vari- 

bands  who.  under  recognized   lenders,  made  wli 

be  called  private  wars,  and  those  robbers  who  a--aulte.l 

and  despoiled  singl  .  the  !ir-t  class  was  openh 

defended,   however  contrary  to   the   precept-    of   Chris 

tianity;  and   the   Hebrew  doctors   make   no   scruple  t< 


ous  Aramaean  dialects  of  \Vestern  Asia,  but,  as  Colonel 

Hamilton  Smith  lias  remarked,  has  spread  to  nations 
where  we  should  have  little  expected  to  find  it.  as  those 
of  tile  extreme  south  of  Africa.  Thus  the  elegant, 
.-•priii',  bok  of  the  Cape  Colony  iAiiti/n/-c  curhore],  an 
animal  nearly  allied  to  the  gazelles  of  A-ia.  is  named 
t-.'l'i  bv  the  Bechuanas.  and  trx!n  by  the  < 'atiivs.  The 
I. XX.  -vueraliv  render  the  wtird  by  di.y//,ds:  and  this 
is  '_;iven  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  Syriac  tuliilhn.  Ac.  ix  ."(!,  which  is  but  the  feminine 
form  with  the  "tz"  softened  to  "  t."  by  the  dropping 
«.f  th>-  sibilant. 

Tin-  animal  in  question  is  the  :ja/.elle  of  the  modern 
orientals  ul /////«/.<  </«/v«.<i.  the  most  abundant  of  all 
the  ruminants  inhabitinu  Palestine  and  its  vicinity  in 
a  state  of  freedom.  it  appears  to  be  replaced  in  the 
<iirrouiidiiiLr  regions  by  what  some  naturalists  con--idcr 
as  distinct,  though  closely  allied  species,  and  others  are 
disposed  to  view  as  onlv  local  yarn-tie-1  of  the  same 


justify  David,  iu  that,  while  protected  by  Achish.  king 
of  Gath,  who  ..rave  him  Xikla^  for  a  residence,  lie  mad. 
war  upon  the  (ie»hurites  and  <  ie/.rite-  and  Amalekites 
-tribes  friendly  t>  the  Philistines.  [ll.c  s.  | 

ROD.  a  term  used  in  Scripture  sometimes  to  express 
a  sceptre,  sometimes  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
sometimes  a  symbol  of  supernatural  power,  and  equiva- 
lent respectively  to  wand,  baton,  sceptre,  -.course,  staff, 
as  the  case  may  require.  Two  roils  deserve  a  short 
mention  -that  of  Moses  and  that  of  Aaron.  That  of 
Moses,  probably  the  ordinary  staff,  was  in  hi-  hand 
when  Clod  tir<t  revealed  to  him  \\\-  divine  name,  and 
commanded  him  to  go  and  liberate  tin  children  of  Israel. 
He  expressed  his  fear-,  and  Cod.  to  confirm  his  mind, 
gave  him  two  miraculous  si^ns  one  of  which  was  the 
change  of  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  Mo.es  into  a  -erpeiit. 
E\.  iv.  'I,  et  .SIMJ.  Moses  fled  before  the  \elioinous  reptile, 
but  being  a '.rain  commanded  to  take  it  vip.  he  did  so. 
and  it  became  a  rod  au'ain  in  his  hand.  It  was  thU 
nul.  or  some  other  peculiarly  the  property  of  Moses, 
with  which  he  smote  the  y.  iek  twice,  and  performed 
other  miracles  unconnected  with  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Knvptians.  •'>'«  Musis,  i 
The  other  rod.  that  of  Aaron,  was  that  by  which  Moses 
called  for  the  various  plagues  which  afflicted  the  laud 
of  Ivjvpt.  Aaron  himself  was  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of 
Moses,  and  Aaron's  rod  the  visible  instrument  by  which 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  were  brought  to  pass. 
Aaron's  rod,  too.  was  that  which  budded,  and  brought 
forth  almond  blossoms,  in  token  that  the  family  of  Levi 
alone  should  possess  the  hereditary  priesthood  among 
the  chosen  people.  For  this  purpose  especially  it  was 
needful  that  the  rod  of  Aaron  should  be  taken,  as  he 
and  not  Moses  was  the  representative  and  head  of  the 
tribe.  This  rod  seems  to  be  symbolized  in  many  ancient 

systems  of  religion— the  best  known  example  being  that  Thus  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  southward  into  Syria, 
of  the  caduceiis  borne  bv  Mercury,  which  is  a  winged  and  eastward  into  Central  Asia,  there  is  the  aim  (A. 
rod  having  serpents  twined  about  it.  Ogmius,  the  ,  snl><)uttnr<nm],  with  rather  stouter  horns  than  the  ga- 
Celtic  Mercury,  bears  a  wand  of  the  same  character,  zelle:  in  Western  India  the  kalsepi  (A.  Iknncttii,  Sykes; 
and  is  tints  identified  with  the  Mercury  of  the  Romans  ,  .1.  font,  II.  Smith  t,  closely  like  the  gazelle,  but  higher 
and  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  Hellenic  on  the  limbs,  with  the  tail  entirely  black,  and  scarcely 
Hermes  is  no  other  than  the  Egyptian  Thoth — the  gregarious:  all  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
great  teacher,  the  thrice  great  magician:  and  though  lives  the  ariel  gazelle  (.4.  Ara/Mca}.  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
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languished  from  .1.  d,, ,•<•<>*.  except  by  bum.--  somewhat 
darker  iu  colour.  On  the  continent  of  Africa  we  have, 
in  the  north  of  Abyssinia,  the  A.  iSVw;;>rr/V///  of 
li'iitipil.  an  animal  considerably  larger  than  the  gazelle, 
with  boldly  lyratc  horns,  and  associating  in  pairs:  on 
the  western  side  of  the  desert,  the  kevel  (.1.  herd  I  a), 
more  near  the  gazelle,  but  with  the  horns  compressed. 
more  annulated,  and  lyratc;  and  iinally,  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  continent,  the  springbok  (.1.  ,  urlmrc),  and 
the  blessbok  ^.1.  /<//.'/'//y/«),  large  species  \\ith  Ivrate 
horns,  and  the  sides  and  Hanks  marked  with  conspicu- 
ous dark  bands,  which  inclose  a  white  patch  on  the 
buttocks.  These  merge  into  another  u'roup,  chieflv 
inhabiting  -North  Africa,  containing  the  mhorr  and  the 
addra  (*«•  PVGAUG^. 

Of  all  these  species  the  t.:'l>i  properly  includes  only 
the  A.  ilni-i'itA  and  A.  A  i-<i!iir<i  :  and  in  all  probability 
these  were  not  distinguished,  but  supposed,  and  per- 
haps correctly,  to  be  one  and  the  same  animal. 

So  elegant  is  the  form,  so  light  and  slender  the  limbs, 
so  graceful  the  movements,  so  shy  and  timid  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  gazelle,  that  the  oriental  genius  lias  ever 
delighted  to  make  it  the  representative  of  female  love- 
liness. The  eye  in  particular  is  large,  soft,  liquid. 
languishing,  and  of  the  deepest  black;  qualities  which 
are  so  admired  in  the  eyes  of  an  oriental  woman,  that 
to  say  "she  has  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle/'  is  the  most 
nattering  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  beauty.  The 
poetry  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians  is  full  of  such  allu- 
sions; while  the  lightness  and  fleetness  of  the  creature 
a  (lord  similes  by  which  to  illustrate  the  activity  and 
grace  of  the  youthful  man.  David,  in  his  exquisite 
eleuy  on  the  deatli  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  calls  his 
friend  "the  gazelle  of  Israel,''  2Sa.  i.io;  and  in  the  Song 
of  Songs  the  comparison  is  frequently  interchanged 
between  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride.  What  can  lie 
more  exquisite  than  the  compound  simile  in  ch.  iv.  5? 
Asahel,  the  brother  of  Joab,  was  "as  light  of  foot  as 
one  of  the  gazelles  ill  the  field,"  2  Sa.  ii.  l«;  and  the  Gad- 
itcs,  who  gathered  to  David  in  the  wilderness,  were 
"men  of  might.  .  .  .  whose  faces  were  like  the  faces 
of  lions,  and  who  were  as  swift  as  gazelles  upon  the 
mountains,''  i  Ch.  xii.  8.  The  gentle  Tabitha  of  Joppa, 
the  loving  and  beloved,  Ac.  ix.  ::n,  was  doubtless  so 
named  because  of  her  beauty,  real  or  fancied. 

The  gazelle  was  permitted  to  be  eaten  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  it  is  a  typical  ruminant.  It  seems  to  have 
even  been  a  standard  of  lawful  and  proper  food — "Thou 
mayest  eat  flesh,  .  .  .  even  as  the  gazelle  ...  is 
eaten,"  D-J.  xii.  ir>,  22.  Whereas  hitherto  they  had  eaten 
the  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds  only  on  occasions  of 
these  being  offered  in  sacrifice,  now  that  they  were 
about  to  become  a  settled  and  an  agricultural  people, 
they  might  kill  and  eat  their  domestic  animals  without 
any  such  restriction,  as  freely  as  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  eat  the  gazelles  which  they  took  in 
hunting. 

It  is  probable  that  this  animal  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  animal  food  of  the  Hebrews,  not  only  in 
their  desert  wanderings,  but  before  and  after  their  cap- 
tivity in  Egypt.  The  venison  which  Isaac  loved,  and 
which  Ksau  took  with  his  quiver  and  his  bow,  and 
which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  kid  when  this 
latter  was  suitably  dressed.  Ge  xxvii.,  was  doubtless  the 
flesh  of  the  gazelle.  To  this  day  the  valley  of  Gerar 
and  the  plains  of  Beersheha  are  the  haunts  of  vast 
flocks  of  these  agile  creatures;  and  still  the  pastoral 
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Arabs  hunt  them  there,  and  make  savoury  meat,  such 
as  their  soid  loveth. 

The  paintings  of  ancient  Egypt  present  us  with 
numerous  examples  of  gazelle-hunting.  Sometimes  a 
battue  is  depicted,  in  which  all  the  game  of  the  counts- 
is  driven  before  the  hounds;  in  such  scenes  the  o-reat 
predominance  given  to  the  gazelle  shows  how  lart'e  a 


proportion  this  animal  bore  to  other  quarry.  Some- 
times the  capture  of  the  wild  animal  alive  was  the 
object  desired;  in  this  case  it  was  either  trapped  or 
snared  in  some  way,  or  shot  with  blunt-headed  arrows: 
and  the  hunter  is  seen  leading  home  the  gentle  gazelle 
by  the  horns.  Occasionally  too  this  was  accomplished 
by  throwing  the  lasso,  as  wild  horses  are  now  taken  on 
the  South  American  pampas.  Large  herds  of  gazelles 
were  kept  by  the  Egyptian  landholders  in  their  parks 
and  preserves,  like  deer  with  us.  Frequently,  however, 
the  hounds,  which  were  held  two  or  three  in  leash, 
were  loosed  after  the  fleet-footed  antelope,  and  pulled 
it  down  by  sheer  running,  the  hunter  running  on  foot, 
which  implies  that  the  course  could  not  have  been  long. 
At  present,  however,  though  large  herds  of  -azelks 
are  common  enough,  and  the  sport  of  chasing  them  is 
as  keenly  relished  as  ever,  no  breed  of  dogs  cultivated 
in  the  East  has  a  chance  of  bringing  one  down  in  a  fair 

open  run.    (For  descrii  tionsof  these,  sco  Addisim's  Damascus  and 
Palmyra,  ii.  340;  Kitto'sPhys.  Hist.  Pal.  392;  and  Burckh.  Xotcs,22nV 

The  group  of  antelopes  to  which  this  article  is  de- 
voted, generically  named  Gazclla  by  some  naturalists, 
is  thus  characterized:  the  horns,  which  are  permanent, 
and  present  in  both  sexes,  are  lyrate,  with  solid  bony 
cores.  The  lachrymal  sinuses  are  distinct  and  movable, 
the  interdigital  pits  and  inguinal  pores  are  large.  The 
knees  are  generally  furnished  with  tufts  of  hair.  A 
dark  streak  runs  through  the  eye;  the  inside  of  the 
ear  is  marked  with  lines,  occasioned  by  the  alterna- 
tion of  1  >ands  of  white  hair;  the  colour  of  the  sides 
and  flanks,  some  hue  of  warm  brown,  is  separated 
from  the  white  of  the  belly  by  a  dark  line.  The  nose 
is  sheep-like.  [r.  H.  G.] 

RO'GELIM  \  leather*,  fullers}.  The  residence  of 
ISarzillai  the  Gileadite,  2Sa.  xvii.  27;  \ix.  si,  somewhere  on 
or  near  Mount  Gilead,  beyond  Jordan,  and  probably 
not  far  from  Mahanaim,  where  David  rested  during 
his  flight  from  Absalom;  but  we  want  the  materials  for 
a  more  exact  determination. 

ROLL.     Fee  BOOK  and  WRITING. 

ROMANS,  EPISTLE  TO.  The  most  elaborate, 
and,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  most  important, 
of  the  epistles  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
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Genuineness. — That  the  epistle  is  a  genuine  work  of 
St.  Paul  has  never  been  doubted  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times.  The  language  and  the  sentiments  bear 
so  strongly  the  apostle's  impress  that  even  the  hyper- 
criticism  of  the  Tubingen  school  acknowledges  that 
here  it  has  no  material  to  work  upon.  The  epistle 
forms  part  of  Dr.  Baur's  amended  Canon;  those  to  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians  constituting  the  remainder. 
It  is  fortunate  that  so  important  a  production  of  the 
apostolic  age  should  be  exempted  from  the  destruction 
which,  at  the  hands  of  the  Tubingen  authorities,  has 
overtaken  the  greater  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
No  less  conclusive  is  the  external  testimony.  ^  e  do 
not  indeed  find  the  epistle  quoted  by  name  by  the 
apostolical  fathers :  but  this  is  only  according  to  their 
wont.  Clear  reminiscences  of  it  occur  in  them;  c.<j. 
Clement  of  Rome  ^Ep.  i.  c.  j;.  -.  "Those  who  do  such 
things  are  hateful  to  God;  and  not  only  those  who  do 
them,  but  those  who  approve  of  them.'  <.-  mp.  Ro.  i.  •-"_>. 
The  letter  of  the  churches  at  Vienna  and  Lyons  quotes 
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The  external  evidence  is  not  unanimous.  In  many 
MSS.,  and  in  some  of  the  fathers,  it  is  found  at  the 
end  of  ch.  xiv. ;  in  a  few  MSS.  it  is  altogether  wanting. 
To  this  may  be  added  that  in  either  position  it  seems 
rather  misplaced;  that  the  phraseology  is  somewhat 
obscure;  and  that  no  other  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  ends 
with  a  doxology.  On  these  grounds  Reiche  pronounced 
it  spurious.  But  on  the  other  side,  the  preponderance  of 
external  authority  is  in  favour  of  it;  and  as  regards  its 
position,  that  in  which  it  now  stands  is.  at  least,  as 
suitable  as  any  other.  The  sentiments  and  expressions 
are  cast  in  the  Pauline  mould,  yet  with  some  peculiar- 
ities of  their  own;  and  the  contents  of  it  correspond  to 
those  of  the  epistle  itself.  A  forger  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  construct  a  doxology  on  this  type;  and 
would  hardly  have  succeeded  had  the  attempt  been 
made.  I'ritzsehe  has  examined  the  whole  matter  with 
the  yreatest  care,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  most  recent  commentators, 
that  the  doxolou'v  is  both  evnuine  and  in  the  place 


verbally  the  passage  in  Ro.  via.  Is  i  see .  Kusdmis,  n.  K.  . •>,  i> 

Iremeus  is  the  first  of  the   fathers   \vhi>  allude-;  to  th 

epistle  by  name:   <-.<j.  "  And  Paul,  agreeing  with  these     it  came  froi 

things,   says  to  the    Romans,    '.Much  mure   they    who 

receive  abundance  of  grace  and  righteousness  unto  life, 

shall  rei_;'n  through  one,  Jesus   Christ,'"  comi>.  Uo.  v.  ir. 


which  it  originally  occupied.      On  the  whole,  we  have 
every  reason   to   believe  that  we  possess  the  epistle  as 
the  pen,  or  rather  dictation,  of  the  apostle. 
T',n<  mi'/  plaa  of  m-ithiy.—  These  admit  of  easy  de- 
termination.     In  1   Co.  xvi.  1,  Paul  exhorts  the  Corin- 
thian   church    t"    make    a   collection   for  the  saints  at 


Clemens  Alexandrians  follows  (Piedag.  p.  11:  •.  "'Behold.     Jerusalem,    intimating  that  he  might  himself  be   tin 


therefore,'  says    Paul,    '  the 
God;  towards  those  who  fell 


dness   and   severity  of     1 


severity,  hut  towards  thee 


goodness,  if  thou  abidest  in  goodness,1  i.e.  in  faith  in 
Christ,"  I'uiiip.  Ku.  xi. -."J.  So  Tertullian  |De  Cur  c.  (i) : 
•'  Does  not  nature  teach  you!  As  when  (Paulsavs 


it'  it.       In  '2  Co.  i\..  he  auain  alludes  to  this  col- 


lection, and  requests  that  it  may  be  in  readiness  for  his 


arrival.       P>ut   in    R«> 
point  of  departure  fo 

it  wa^  his  intention  t< 


'.!.">,  '2>'>,  he  appears  on  the 
Jerusalem  with  it:  after  which 
\isit  Rome,  whither  A quila  and 


to  the  Romans,  '  The  Gentiles  doing  those  things  which     Priscilla  had  already  returned  from  Kphesus,  H 
are  of  the  law,'"'  iVc.  cump.  It.-,  ii.      It  is  needles-;  to  pro- 
ceed further;   frequent  and  explicit  allusions  ab"und  in 
later  writers. 

Inttyritii.  This  has  not  been  so  unanimously  ad- 
mitted as  the  genuineness.  With  the  exception  ,,t 
Marcioii's  authorities,  indeed,  who  probably  tamper 


Comparing  these  notices  \\ith  Ac.  xx.  3,  and 
tin-  subsequent  hUlory.  \ve  -atlier  that  the  epistle  was 
\\  ritteii  at  ( 'ui-inth  on  his  second  visit  to  that  place,  and 
dunir_'-  his  third  missionary  journey.  This  conclusion 
is  coiilinned  by  special  allusions  in  the  epistle.  Gains 
his  "host."  and  Kra-tus  " the  chamberlain  of  the  city," 


with  the  MSS.  of  the  Epistles  as  he  did  with  those  of  from  whom  Paul  sends  salutations  to  the  Roman  Chris- 
the  Gospels,  and  who  considered  the  two  last  chapters 
of  this  epistle  spurious,  all  the  MSS.  and  versions  con- 
tain the  epistle  as  we  have  it:  it  is  in  mo<lei-n  times 
that  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  concluding  portion.  By  Heumaim  the  epistle  was 


ch.  xvi  -::.  both  resided  at  Corinth  (1  Co.  i.  14;  2Ti. 
and  the  ejiistle'  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
•,  a  deaconne-s  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  the 


.]•;  of  ( 'orinth,  ch.  xvi.  i. 

This  second   visit   lasted   thrt 


Months,  Ac-,  xx.  ::,  and 

considered    to  have   originally   ended   with   eh.   xi.:   ch.      probably  took   place  at   the  close   of   the   year  r,n .      As 
xii.-xv.    being  a  distinct   production,    though    likewise      the  sea    was    navigable   \\ln-n   the  apostle  left  Corinth, 
addressed  to  the   Romans,  and  ch.  xvi.  a  sort  of  post- 
script to  the  two.      Sender  (irr.j)  confined  his  doubts  to 
eh.  xv.  and  xvi..  the  former  of  which  he  regarded  as  a 
private  encyclical  for  the  use  of  the  brethren  whom  the 


bearers  of  the  larger  epistle  should  meet  on  their  way 
to  Rome,  the  latter  as  a  catalogue  of  persons  to  be 
saluted  on  the  same  journey.  Schulz  (1^211)  supposed 
that  ch.  xvi.  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians  from 
Rome,  and  Schott  that  it  is  made  up  of  fragments  from 
a  short  epistle  written  by  Paul  when  at  Corinth  to  an 
Asiatic  church.  Bam-  has  more  recently  (i*3if)  followed 
on  the  same  side;  but,  as  usual,  on  merely  internal 
grounds,  and  in  favour  of  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  parties  of  Paul  and  Peter  in  the  apostolic 
age.  These  various  hypotheses  have  long  passed  into 


Ac.  xx.  3,  and   he  arrived   at   Jerusalem  for  the  feast  of 

pentecost,  Ac.  xx.  ir,,  his  departure  must  have  taken 
]  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year  58,  shortly  before 
which  date  the  epistle  must  have  been  written.  It 


was  dictated  by  Paul  to  a  certain  Tertius,  Re.  xvi.  'A  but 
the  doxology  was  probably  added  by  the  apostle's  own 


— In  considering  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
a  few  remarks  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Rome.  That  it  was  not  founded  by  an 
apostle  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  for  had  it  been 
so,  Paul,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  lie  had  laid  down 
for  himself,  Ro.  xv.  20,  would  neither  have  written  to, 
nor  visited,  it.  This  renders  it  needless  to  discuss  the 


oblivion:  and  by  all  recent  critics  of  note  the  two  last  .  question  whether  Peter  was  the  founder  of  it;  a  tradi- 


chapters  have  been  restored  to  their  place  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  epistle. 

With  greater  semblance  of  reason  has  the  genuineness 
of  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  epistle  been  questioned. 


tion  formerly  prevalent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
but  now  abandoned  by  the  best  critics  of  that  com- 
munion (Hug,  Klee,  &c.)  We  have  indeed  sufficient  his- 
torical testimony  to  that  apostle's  presence  in  the 
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capital  at  a  later  date,  and  to  his  having  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom there  (the  Roman  presbyter  Gaius,  who,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  affirms  that  the  monuments  erected 
in  honour  of  the  apostles  were  well-known  objects,  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  Clemens  Al.,  Iremeus,  Origen,  &c.);  but  none  to  his 
having  founded  it.  On  that  supposition  too  it  would 
be  incredible  that  no  mention  of  such  a  circumstance 
should  occur  in  Paul's  epistle,  and  no  salutation  be 
addressed  to  Peter.  In  truth,  great  obscurity  rests 
upon  the  origin  of  this  important  Christian  community, 
and  we  are  reduced  to  conjectures  respecting  it.  It  is 
possible  that  the  "strangers  of  Rome''  who  heard 
Peter  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  Ac.  ii.  in,  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  new  faith;  possible  that  they  "who  were 
scattered  abroad''  after  Stephen's  death,  Ac.  viii.  i,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Rome.  But  there  is  hardly  need  of 
these  surmises.  The  constant  communication  going  on 
between  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  especially 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  must  have  led  to  the  sojourn 
of  many  Christians  in  the  former;  who  would  naturally 
seek  to  win  converts.  It  was  in  this  way  probably 
that  Christianity  gained  a  footing  there.  That  manv 
of  these  heralds  of  the  gospel  were  Paul's  own  disciples 
may  be  inferred  from  the  indirect  connection  with  the 
church  which  the  apostle  throughout  the  epistle  seems  to 
claim,  see  eh.  i.  0-13;  and  the  long  catalogue  of  persons 
known  to  him,  ch.  xvi.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  for 
the  first  notice  of  this  church  we  are  indebted  to  the 
epistle  itself;  for  it  is  clear  that  when  the  latter  was 
written  it  was  a  flourishing  society,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  for  some  time  in  existence. 

One  great  difficulty  is  how  to  reconcile  this  last  fact 
with  Ac.  xxviii.  2],  22,  where  the  unbelieving  Jews 
are  represented  as  professing  their  ignorance  of  Paul's 
proceedings,  and  almost  of  the  existence  of  Christians 
at  Rome.  Baur  hence  infers  the  spuriousiiess  of  Ac. 
xxviii.  Two  principal  modes  of  solving  the  difficulty 
have  been  propounded:  one  (Olshausen,  RUckert),  that  on 
account  of  the  edict  of  Claudius,  the  Christians  with- 
drew themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  connection 
with  the  Jews;  and  that,  when  the  latter  ventured  to 
return,  it  was  at  first  in  small  numbers,  among  whom 
were  possibly  many  new  comers,  who  might  well  never 
have  heard  of  the  Christian  society:  the  other  (Tholud^, 
that  the  Jews  in  their  interview  with  the  apostle  pur- 
posely affected  ignorance  of  the  Christians.  Amidst 
undoubted  difficulties  on  either  side,  we  prefer  the  latter 
hypothesis.  When,  two  years  later,  the  Neronic  per- 
secution against  the  Christians  broke  out,  the  words  of 
Tacitus  —  Nero  qusesitissiniis  pcenis  affecit  quos  per 
flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat  —  prove 
how  well  known  they  were.  Can  we  suppose  that  two 
years  before  that  event  they  were  wholly  unknown  to 
the  class  of  religionists  most  nearly  related  to  them  ? 
When  Paul  declared  that  he  "had  committed  nothing 
against  the  people  or  customs  of  the  fathers,"'  Ac.  xxviii.  ir, 
they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  falsehood,  and  to 
have  replied  to  it  by  one  of  their  own. 

But  of  whom  was  the  Roman  church  composed? 
Like  other  apostolic  churches,  both  of  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile believers;  but  the  latter,  it  should  seem,  formed 
the  preponderating  element.  No  doubt  the  first  heralds 
of  the  gospel,  whoever  they  were,  addressed  themselves, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  synagogue;  but  the  Jewish 
converts  were  speedily  outnumbered  by  the  Gentile. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Seneca,  and  from  the 
bitter  scoffs  of  Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv.  100),  that  Roman  pro- 


selytes to  Judaism  abounded;  to  these  the  transition  to 
Christianity  would  be  easy  and  natural.  The  epistle, 
too,  contains  plain  evidence  of  a  large  Gentile  element. 
St.  Paul  declares  his  mission  to  have  been  "among  all 
the  Gentiles"  (ev  iraffi  rols  tdveaiv],  Ro.  i.  :,;  "among 
whom,"  he  says,  in  the  next  verse,  "are  ye  also,  the 
called  of  Jesus  Christ."  So  again,  in  ch.  i.  13,  "  that  \ 
might  have  some  fruit  among  you  also,  even  as  among 
other  Gentiles."  Compare  ch.  xi.  13,  "I  speak  to  you 
Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
I  magnify  my  office;"  and  ch.  xv.  1~>,  1(5,  where  Paul 
claims  the  privilege  of  writing  "more  boldly"  to  them, 
on  the  special  ground  of  his  being  ''the  minister  of 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles."  On  the  other  hand,  the  refer- 
ences to  the  Old  Testament,  and  arguments  founded 
upon  it,  ch.  iii.  iv.  ix.  xi.,  as  well  as  such  expressions  as 
"Abraham,  our  father."  presuppose  a  considerable 
proportion,  at  least,  of  Jewish  believers.  Of  what 
nature  the  Gentile  element  was  may  admit  of  doubt. 
It  was  probably  not  all  native  Roman:  for  we  must 
remember  that  this  church  was  renlly  Greek,  rather 
than  Latin,  as  is  proved  by  St.  Paul's  writing  to  it  in 
that  language,  by  the  names  of  its  first  bishops  being 
Greek,  and  by  most  of  the  names  in  ch.  xvi.  being  in  the 
same  language.  The  first  properly  Latin  church  was 
that  of  Northern  Africa,  to  which  the  old  Italic  version 
of  the  Scriptures  belonged.  We  may  surmise,  there- 
fore, that  the  greater  part  of  the  Gentile  members  of 
the  church  were  of  foreign  origin. 

We  gain  an  additional  proof  of  the  predominance  of 
the  Gentile  element  from  a  consideration  of  the  oljtrt 
with  which  the  epistle  seems  to  have  been  written. 
At  first  sight  there  might  seem  a  strong  affinity  in 
this  respect  between  it  and  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians: 
both  treat  of  the  connection  and  of  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  explain  at  large  the 
sufficiency  of  faith  in  the  matter  of  justification.  But 
the  difference  is  this:  the  occasion  of  the  epistle  to  the 
( ialatians  was  the  existence  of  an  active  judaizing  partv 
in  the  church,  which  not  only  propagated  its  tenets 
with  unwearied  zeal,  but  traduced  the  authority  and 
the  character  of  the  apostle.  Local  and  personal  allu- 
sions point  every  paragraph.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  great  topics  above 
mentioned  are  treated  in  an  abstract  manner;  not  of 
course  without  a  reference  to  the  opposing  errors,  but 
to  these  errors  rather  as  inherent  in  human  nature  than 
as  embodied  in  a  juclaistic  party.  It  is  true  that  in 
such  passages  as  ch.  xv.  7-1';  xvi.  17,  and  the  discus- 
sion concerning  meats  and  days,  ch.  xiv..  the  possi- 
bility at  least  of  disputes  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Gentile  converts,  and  between  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker  brethren  (the  latter  probably  being  former 
Jews),  is  presupposed;  the  disputes  may  have  even  been 
in  existence;  but  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  they  were  the  occasion  of  the  epistle  having  been 
written.  Upon  this  point  the  apostle's  own  expressions 
give  us  sufficient  information.  In  ch.  i.  13-10,  he  in- 
forms the  Romans  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  intended 
to  visit  them,  but  had  been  hindered  from  so  doing: 
that  his  purpose  was  to  "'impart  some  spiritual  gift," 
including,  no  doubt,  religious  instruction;  and  that, 
having  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  a  letter,  he  had 
availed  himself  of  it  in  the  continued  absence  which 
circumstances  imposed  upon  him.  It  was  quite  consis- 
tent with  such  a  purpose  that  the  contents  of  the  epistle 
should  be  what  they  are — a  general  exposition  of  the 
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Christian  faith  in  its  principal  aspects,  and  not  directly 
controversial.  But  this  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case,  had  there  been  a  strong  Jewish  party  or  Jewish 
tendencies  in  the  society;  so  that  on  this  ground,  as 
well  as  on  others,  we  conclude  that  it  was  distinctively 
Gentile  in  character. 

Stifle  and  contents. — That  an  epistle  to  the  Romans  j 
should  have  been  written  in  Greek  need  occasion  no 
surprise.  The  Greek  tongue  was  in  that  age  what  the 
French  is  now — the  general  medium  of  communication 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  classical  writers  of 
the  Empire  (M.u-t.  xiv.iG;  Juv.  vi.  iM-rjn)  speak  with  bitter-  , 
ness  of  the  preference  shown  to  this  language  by  the 
degenerate  Romans  of  their  time.  The  slaves  and 
craftsmen  of  the  city  were  to  a  great  extent  of  Greek 
extraction.  So  we  also  find  Ignatius,  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  and  Clement  of  Rome  composing  their  epistle 
in  Greek.  In  short,  the  church,  as  observed  above, 
was  reallv  a  Greek  church:  in  pro..f  of  which  we  may 
allege  the  well-known  fact  that  the  public  service  was 
conducted  for  several  generations  in  Greek.  The  style 
of  the  epistle  is  throughout  that  of  St.  J'aul  dialectic, 
but  not  after  the  Ari-t"t'Tian  model;  parenthetic,  and 
"going  off  at  a  word  ;  '  full  of  energy  and  fire. 

With  respect  to  the  substance  of   the  epistle,  it  may 
be   arranged  under    two   main   divisions  — the   former. 
eh.  i. -xi.,  comprising  the  doctrinal,  the  latter,  oh.  xii.-xvi, 
the  practical  portion.      After  the  customary  apostolic 
salutation,    eh   i.  1-7,  and  a  brief   introduction,   ver.  6-15, 
the  apostle  introduces  the  great  theme  np"ii  which  lie 
intends  to  enlarge --  the  manifestation  of  the  justifyhur 
righteousness  of   God    in   the    -o.-p.-l   nf   .lesiis   Christ. 
ver.  in,  17.      With  the  view  of  proving  how  all  mankind 
stood  in  /tad  of  this  remedial  dispensation,  he  convinces 
both  the   Gentiles,   ver.  1S-:L',  and   the  .lew-,   oh.  ii.-iii.,  of 
sin:  the  former  against  the  law  of  nature  inscribed  mi 
their  hearts,  the  latter  against  the  written  law  of  God. 
Both  these  need,  and  for  both  is  provided,  the  same 
salvation  through  faith  in  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour, 
rh.  iii.  2i-yi.     This  is  no  new  method  of  salvation.      Even 
in    the    Old    Testament,    though    less    clearly,    it    was 
revealed,  as  we  see  from  the  example  of  Abraham  and 
the  testimony  of  David,   oh.  iv.      Received   by  faith,  it 
produces  peace  and  joy,  and  in  its  extent  and  its  etlicaey 
far  more  than  reverses  the  sad  effects  of  Adam's  fall, 
ch.  v.      Nor  can  the  charge  be  justly  laid  against  it  of 
encouraging   continuance  in   sin.     The  Christian  pro- 
fesses to  be  dead  with  Christ  to  sin,  and  really  receives 
from  union  with  Christ  power  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life,  ch.  vi.      This  result  the  law  never  could   produce: 
its   effect,    when  applied  to   the  conscience,   is   but   to 
irritate  the  sinful  nature,   and  awaken  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  miserable  strife  between  duty  and  inclination 
which  reduces  the  sinner  to  despair,   oh  vii  7-1' i      Rut 
the  Christian  is  freed  from  legal  bondage;  and  by  the 
indwelling  of  Christ's  Spirit   overcomes   sin,  enjoys  a 
spirit  of  adoption,  and  looks  forward  with  assured  hope 
to  a  glorious  resurrection  at  the  last,  ch.  vii.  i-r,;  viii.     At 
present   the   Gentiles  are  the   larger  sharers   in   these 
blessings;  for  with  the  exception  of  a  "remnant  accord- 
ing to  the  election  of  grace,"  the  ancient  people  of  God 
have  wilfully   excluded    themselves   from  them.     This 
blindness,    however,   will  not   always   continue:   when 
the  gospel  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  among  the  Gentiles, 
Israel  as  a  body  will  be  converted;   will  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  become  incorporated  in  the  one 
Christian  church,   ch.  ix.-xi.     The  apostle  with  ch.  xii. 


passes  to  practical  exhortation,     lie  admonishes  them 
to  exercise  the  various  gifts  bestowed  upon  each  in  a 
spirit  of  love  and  humility;  and  in  such  a  place  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire  to  set  an  example  of  obedience  to 
constituted    authorities,    ch.  xii.  xiii.       There   might    be 
amongst  them  weak  Christians  who  deemed  it  right  to 
abstain    from  certain    meats,   and    to   observe   certain 
days :    let  such  scruples  be  tenderly  regarded,   but  at 
the  same  time  let  the  weak  brother  be  reminded  that 
his  scruples  arc  a  weakness,   ch.  xiv.  xv.  (this   is  some- 
times forgotten  by  those  who  urge  these  chapters  as  a 
warrant  for  yielding  to  every  whim  of   an  infirm  and 
over-scrupulous  temper;   they  would  make  the  "weak 
brother"  really  the  "  strong" — i.e.  a  tyrant  over  the  con- 
science of  the  whole  church \      The  apostle  concludes 
with  some  account  of  his  own  personal  matters,   and 
salutations  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  at  Rome,  ch.  xv.  xvi. 
L'onuiH  ntarii*.  <(•<'. — So  important  an  epistle  as  that 
to  the    Romans  lias  naturally   been  much  commented 
upon.     Among  the  Greek  fathers  the  first  place  is  due 
to  Chrysostom;   imt  so  much  on  account  of  his  critical 
as    his    homiletical   merits.       lie   generally,    however, 
seizes  the  meaning  of  a  passage  with  much  good  sense. 
Xext  in  value  are  the  scholia  of  Theodoret,  the  catena? 
of  TheophUaet,   and   the  commentary  of  (Ecumenius. 
Cnfortunatelv  we  possess  only  a  fragment  from  the  pen 
of  that   father  who,  from  his  own  religious  experience 
and  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged,  would 
have  been  of  all  the  fittest  to  expound  the  epistle — 
Augustine.    JVlaginsand  Ililarius  have  left  behind  them 
commentaries;   which,  however,  are  not  of  much  value. 
The  middle  ages  were  not  likely  to  produce  masterly 
interpreters  of   the  epistle:   and  for  the  same  reason  we 
must  not  look  for  such  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  Trentine  thenlo^v  would  find  little  nutriment  in 
Si.  I'.-t id's  doctrine  of  -race.    Abehird,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  Cornelius  a  Lapide  may   deserve  mention.       The 
great  theologians  of  the  Reformation  naturally  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  epistle.      Luther,  indeed,  has  left 
no  comni'-ntary  upon  it:  but  Calvin's  is  a  master-piece; 
and  the  same  praise  is  partly  due  to  Melancthon  and 
IV/a.      A    polemical   spirit  against  Rome  is  the  chief 
defect  of  these-  works.      Bengel's  remarks  are  of  their 
usual  excellence:  and   Gn.tius  is  valuable  for  classical 
and  rabbinical  learning. 

In  modern  times  commentaries  of  great  value  have 
appeared.  Among  the  principal  are  Tholuck  (5th  edit. 
1656),  Riickert  <2d  edit.  1M9),  Stuart  (iss2\  Olshausen  (2d 
edit.  is40>,  De  Wette  (iS3.->),  Meyer  (3d  edit.  1*59),  Eritzsche 
(1*36-43),  Hodge  (2<1  edit.  1R641).  Of  English  commentators 
we  may  mention  Alford  and  Jowett.  [K.  A.  I..] 

ROME,  CITY  AND  EMPIRE  OK.     This  great  capital 
of  the  aneietrt  world  was  situated  on  the  river  Tiber, 
about  fifteen  miles  from   its   mouth;   and  occupied  in 
Nero's  time,  when  St.  Paul  visited  it,  a  space  of  which 
the  circuit  was  about  twelve  miles.     As  in  the  case  of 
modern  London,  however,  it  was  impossible  accurately 
to  define  the  limits;  for  the  city  had  long  outgrown  the 
old  Servian  wall,  and  the  more  recent  one  of  Aurelian 
and  Honorius,  of  far  greater  extent,  did  not   as  yet 
exist.     The  Campagna  of  Rome  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  undulating  table-land.     The  celebrated  group  of 
'  seven  hills,  on  which  the  ancient  city  chiefly  stood,  occu- 
pies the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber;  while  on  the  right  rose 
{  the  Janiculum  and  Vatican,  from  the  former  of  which, 
i  owing  to  its  superior  altitude,  a  view  of  the  whole  city 
I  and   of    the  surrounding   country  could    be  obtained. 


The  Vatican  hill,  however,  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
modern  Home,  did  not  belong  to  the  ancient  city,  and 
was  not  included  even  within  the  Aurelian  wall:  and 
the  same,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent,  applies  to  the 
Janieulum.  The  modern  eitv.  as  a  whole,  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  ancient;  covering,  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber, 
the  space  once  celebrated  as  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
on  the  right  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Vatican  and 
Janieulum  hills.  Two  rivers,  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber, 
intersect  the  plain:  the  latter,  about  three  miles  from 
Koine,  receives  the  waters  of  the  former:  and  passing 
through  the  city,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  Ostia. 
It  was  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  at  which 
times  the  streets  and  lanes  near  it  became  converted 
into  canals,  with  the  hills  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  intervening  water.  A  range  of  distant  moun- 
tains bounded  the  horizon  on  nearly  every  side,  except 
towards  the  sea. 

stiitf  nf  tin  Iln/iniH  empin  in  *!<<  tii/u  o/A'<,vi. — The 
vast  empire  of  which  Rome  was  the  centre  had  only 
become  recently  consolidated  when  ( 'hristianity  ap- 
peared in  the  world.  Hut  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
its  boundaries  were — the  Atlantic  on  the  west;  the 
Euphrates  on  the  east;  the  Black  Sea,  the  Danube, 
and  the  British  Channel  on  the  north;  and  the  deserts 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  on 
the  south.  The  (ierman  tribes  alone  on  the  north, 
and  the  Parthians  on  the  east,  remained  independent. 
The  population  has  been  variously  estimated  :  it  pro- 
bably lay  between  85,000,000  and  120,000,000.  To 
control  such  a  variety  of  turbulent  races,  many  of  them 
hovering  on  the  skirts  of  barbarism,  a  large  military- 
force  was  required  ;  and  a  standing  army  of  about 
170,000  men,  besides  the  troops  stationed  in  the  capital. 
overawed  the  malcontent,  and  guarded  the  frontiers. 

The  subjugated  countries  lying  beyond  Italy  were 
called  provinces,  and  were  governed  by  officers  who 
received  their  commission  from  the  authorities  at  home. 
During  the  times  of  the  commonwealth  these  appoint- 
ments were  made  by  the  senate;  but  on  the  accession 
of  Augustus  to  the  supreme  power,  B.C.  30,  they  were 
shared  between  him  and  that  body,  whence  the  division 
of  provinces  into  imperial  and  senatorial.  The  emperor 
retained  in  his  own  hands  those  which  required  the 
presence  of  a  large  military  force — such  as  Caul, 
Lusitania,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt  i 
— obviously  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  influence  j 
with  the  army;  while  to  the  senate  were  allotted  the  ' 
more  peaceable,  such  as  Africa,  Numidia,  Asia,  Achaea, 
Macedonia,  Sicily,  &c.  Changes,  however,  were  occa- 
sionally made — a  circumstance  which  clears  up  what 
was  once  thought  a  difficulty  in  Ac.  xiii.  7.  The  pro- 
per title  of  the  governor  of  a  senatorial  province  was 
dvOvTraros,  "deputy,"  while  the  governor  of  an  imperial 
province  is  usually  described  in  the  New  Testament  by 
the  term  T]ye/j.d>v.  Now  St.  Luke  in  the  passage  above 
mentioned  calls  Sergius  Paulus  a  "  deputy ;"  whence, 
since  Cyprus  at  the  first  division  was  made  an  imperial 
province,  it  was  inferred  that  the  inspired  writer  had 
been  guilty  of  a  historical  inaccuracy.  But  in  fact 
we  learn  from  Dion  Cassius  (1.  iv.  4)  that  Cyprus  was 
afterwards  made  over  to  the  senate  by  the  emperor;  so 
that  the  language  of  St.  Luke  is  strictly  accurate. 

The  condition  of  the  provinces  varied  according  to  [ 
their   political   arrangement    or   the    temper    of   their 
Roman  master.     Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Judaea. 
the  native  sovereigns  were  permitted  to  retain  a  nominal 
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independence;  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  super- 
seded, and  the  supreme  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  proconsul.  They  were  tieavily  taxed,  not  only  to 
enrich  the  local  governor,  who  commonly  signalized 
his  brief  tenure  of  office  by  barefaced  plunder  and 
extortion,  as  in  the  case  of  Felix;  but  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  home  government,  which  had  to  maintain 
the  civil  and  military  departments,  and  to  keep  in 
humour  the  populace  of  the  capital  by  the  system  of 
public  gratuities,  without  domestic  taxes  to  fall  back 
upon.  It  is  said  that  '_'<  10,000  citizens  were  thus  sup- 
ported by  Augustus.  The  taxes  were  either  direct 
(KTJvcros,  M:it.  xxii.  17)  or  indirect  (T{\TJ,  rcctiijn/iu.  M;u 
xvii.  •_';,);  and  were  farmed  by  the  publicani,  who  chiefly 
belonged  to  the  equestrian  order.  These  emploved 
local  subordinates  (portitores,  the  reXwi/cu  of  the  New 
Testament),  who  practised  every  species  of  fraud  and 
extortion  upon  the  unfortunate  tax- payers.  They  were 
everywhere,  therefore,  men  of  evil  repute,  and  it  was 
accounted  the  basest  of  livelihoods.  Among  the  Jews 
the  temper  of  the  people,  who  looked  upon  these  imposts 
with  abhorrence  as  the  badge  of  foreign  servitude, 
enhanced  this  feeling:  and  the  "publicans"  were 
classed  by  them  with  sinners  of  the  woivt  type.  The 
cities,  too.  of  the  provinces  were  not  all  upon  the  same 
political  footing.  Some,  like  Tarsus,  were  ''free  cities" 
-i.e.  were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  Roman  garrison.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  would  not  of  itself  confer  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship ;  so  that  St.  Paul  must  have 
otherwise  received  this  privilege.  Ac.  xxii.  2«.  Others 
were  "colonies,"1  such  as  Philippi,  Ac.  xvi.  12,  Corinth. 
Troas,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of  these  places  consisted, 
in  part  at  least,  of  Roman  citizens  transplanted  from 
Italy:  they  possessed  the  Jus  Itulicum — i.e.  freedom 
from  taxes,  and  a  municipal  constitution.  It  was  the 
general  policy  of  the  Roman  government  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  either  with  the  political  or  the 
religious  peculiarities  of  the  countries  subject  to  their 
dominion ;  provided  always,  of  course,  they  did  not 
encroach  upon  the  imperial  authority.  Under  the 
empire  the  provincial  governors  received  pay,  and  their 
term  of  office  was  prolonged. 

The  term  impcrator,  emperor,  originally  signified  the 
chief  command  in  a  Roman  army;  and  when  assumed 
by  Julius  Cresar,  and  afterwards  by  Augustus,  indi- 
cated rather  the  basis  upon  which  their  power  rested 
than  political  pre-eminence.  In  theory  the  emperor 
was  but  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic;  and  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  refused  the  title  of  Kvpios,  "my  lord," 
used  by  Festus  in  reference  to  Nero,  Ac.  xxv.  2*1.  Caesar 
the  family  name,  and  Augustus  (2e/3a<rr(5s)  the  title  of 
sacred  veneration,  are  both  in  the  New  Testament 
applied  to  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  Phi.  iv.  22;  Ac 
xxv.  21.  Though  the  purple  was  nominally  hereditary, 
or  rather  elective,  the  choice  of  the  emperor  depended 
upon  the  army;  and  hence  at  the  commencement  of 
each  reign  large  sums  were  spent  in  systematic  bribery. 
With  the  support  of  the  army  and  the  populace  the 
emperor  might  set  at  defiance  the  other  orders  of  the 
state,  and  shed  the  noblest  blood  of  the  empire  without 
opposition.  It  was  a  military  despotism,  and  accom- 
panied with  all  the  evils  inherent  in  that  form  of 
government.  Yet  the  devout  student  of  history  must 
recognize  in  the  political  state  of  the  world  at  this  time 
a  remarkable  preparation  for  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity.  The  peace  which  the  empire  enjoyed; 
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the  excellent  roads  which  the  Romans  constructed 
wherever  they  established  themselves:  the  presence  of 
the  imperial  legions  in  every  important  place  repressing 
the  outbreaks  of  religious  fanaticism  ^as  notably  in 
Judaea,  see  Ac.  xxi.  :«;  xxiii.  23-31),  and  so  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  infant  church;  the  increase  of  commerce: 
and  the  levelling  tendency  of  an  imperial  despotism — 
all  manifestly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  gospel. 
Even  the  general  corruption  of  manners  of  which 
imperial  Rome  was  the  focus,  and  for  which  no  reflec- 
tive mind  could  perceive  human 
remedy,  disposed  the  more 
serious  part  of  the  community 
to  welcome  any  new  religion 
which  promised  to  rein vig<  irate 
the  prostrate  powers  <>f  spiritual 
life.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  more  favourable  moment 
for  the  heralds  of  the  gospel  t<> 
commence  their  mission. 

With  respect  to  the  Jews, 
their  connection  with  the  Roman 
empire,  as  distinguished  from 
the  republic,  dates  from  n  c.  30, 
when  Herod  the  Great  was  con- 
firmed in  his  kingdom  by  Au- 
gustus. They  had,  however, 
been  practically  under  the 
government  of  Rome  from  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Jen; 
salem  by  Pompev.  n.r.  <'>'•'>.  On 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  i;,,! 

A.D.  (j,  Juihea  was  governed  by 

a  Roman  procurator,  who  resided  at  Ca-.-aiva:  \\hil< 
the  northern  provinces  of  Palestine  were  p.  rmitfid  to 
remain  under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  descendants  of 
Herod,  among  whom  the  country  was  portioned  out 
under  the  title  of  tetrarchies,  Lu.  iii.  i.  During  the  period 
of  their  subjugation,  the  Jews  enjoyed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  The  interference  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  confined  to  keeping  peace  at  tin-  grt.at  tV.-t  ival,- 
at  Jerusalem;  for  which  purpose  a  '_nianl  was  stationed 
in  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  overlooking  the  city,  Ac.  x\ii.  LM. 
They  were  also  permitted  to  inflict  lesser  punishments, 
especially  for  infractions  of  the  .Mosaic  law:  but  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from  them.  Jn.  xviii.  31. 
The  Romans  could  not  remain  masters  of  the  country 
so  long  without  leaving  many  traces  of  their  occupation: 
the  Latin  language  became  known,  the  imperial  weights 
and  measures  as  well  as  modes  of  reckoning  time  were 
adopted,  many  Latinisms  passed  into  common  use 
(occasionally  met  with  in  the  New  Testament),  and 
judicial  proceedings  were  conducted  in  that  language. 
Yet  Latin  literature  never  exercised  the  same  influence 
on  the  Jewish  mind  which  the  Greek  philosophy  did: 
of  which  we  have  the  most  remarkable  example  in  the 
Jewish  school  of  Alexandria. 

Aspect  of  the  citij. — The  city  of  Rome,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Xero's  reign,  must  have  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  confused  mass  of  building,  without  dis- 
tinctive features  to  attract  the  eye.  No  spire  or  dome 
rose  from  the  dead  level  of  roofs;  and  the  Colosseum, 
the  Basilica  of  Constantino,  and  other  conspicuous 
monuments,  which  now  interest  the  traveller,  did  not 
exist.  Julius  Cii-sar  planned  many  improvements, 
which  his  short  tenure  of  office  did  not  permit  him  to 
carry  out.  They  were  taken  up  by  Augustus,  with 


additions  of  his  own.  It  was  his  well-known  boast 
that  he  found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble. 
Temples  rose  on  all  sides;  and  the  Campus  Martins, 
then  an  open  space,  became  surrounded  with  the  splen- 
did mansions  of  the  nobility.  Vet,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  particular  spots,  such  as  the  Forum  and  the 
Capitoline  hill.  Rome  even  then  presented  a  mean 
appearance — the  streets  being  narrow,  and  the  houses, 
like  those  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  inconveniently 
liiLrh.  The  threat  fire  of  Nero  led  to  an  improvement 


the  Forum  ami  modern  Capitol.     Hakcwell's  Italy. 

in  thi-  respect.  The  emperor  caused  the  town  to  be 
rebuilt  on  a  reuiilar  plan,  with  bread  streets  and  open 
spaces.  The  liei-ht  of  the  houses  was  limited  to  sixty 
feet.  I'.ut  if  Itoine  could  not  compete  with  Athens  in 
matters  of  taste  and  ornament,  the  practical  genius  of 
the  people  displayed  it-elf  in  public  works  to  this  day 
unrivalled.  Vast  cloaca-,  or  sewers,  conveyed  the  filth 
<>f  the  citv  into  the  Tiber:  and  the  aqueducts,  resem- 
bling, as  Strabn  savs.  "  whole  rivers,"  left  no  house 
without  a  full  supply  of  the  first  necessary  of  life.  The 
roads  and  highways  too  were  kept  in  excellent  order. 

As    St.    Paul,    in    cu.-tody  of    the    centurion  Julius, 
approached  the  city  by  the  Appian  Way.  Ac.  xxviii.  1 1,  ir,, 

1  lined  on  either  side  with  the  sepulchres  of  illustrious 
families,  he  would  pass  through  the  Porta  ( 'apena,  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Ccelian  hill,  and  was  always  drip- 
ping with  the  water  of  the  aqueduct  which  passed  over 
it  iJuv.  iii.  11;  Mart.  iii.  ir).  The  road  then  lay  between  the 
Cielian  mount  on  the  right  and  the  Palatine  on  the 
left,  over  the  spot  where  the  Arch  of  Titus  was  after- 
wards erected,  and  down  the  Sacra  Via,  until  it  termi- 
nated at  the  Forum,  the  centre  of  business  and  politics. 
At  the  head  of  the  Forum  was  the  Milliarium  Aureum, 

'  a  pillar  of  bronze  gilt,  to  which  all  the  roads  of  the 
provinces  converged.  On  the  left  rose  the  splendid 
buildings  of  the  Palatine — "Caesar's  house,"  I'M.  iv.  22; 

!  and  close  to  them  lay  the  barracks  of  the  praetorian 

'  guard.  It  was  here — though,  according  to  others,  at 
the  great  praetorian  camp  outside  the  city  wall — that 
Julius  delivered  up  his  prisoners  to  the  praetorian  pre- 
fect Burrus,  to  be  detained  until  their  trial  before  the 
emperor. 

Some  other  localities — such  as  the  Mamertine  prison, 
near  the  Forum,  in  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  were 
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said  to  liavo  been  confined,  and  the  spot  on  the  Ostian 
Uoad  supposed  to  bo  the  scene  of  their  martyrdom  — 
are  traditionally  connected  with  the  sacred  history. 
I  kit  these  traditions  rest  on  too  uncertain  a  foundation 
to  render  it  n<-(vss;iry  to  do  more  than  mention  them. 
Tin-  garden-;  uf  Xero,  where  St.  J'eter  now  stands,  was 
the  scene  of  the  cruel  suilerings  of  the  Christians  do- 
scribed  by  Juvenal  (sat.  i.  i.">,">);  and  in  the  catacombs  we 
have  a  monument  both  of  the  existence  and  of  the  faith 
i  if  this  apostolic  church. 

Population. — This  has  been  variously  estimated;  as 

low  as  562,000,  and  as  high  as  8,000, I.      The  truth 

probably  lies  between  the  two.  The  free  population, 
including  the  populace,  the  aristocracy,  the  aliens,  and 
the  soldiers,  cannot  have  been  much  less  than  l,2UU,U(Mi; 
and  if  to  these  we  add  at  least  SoO.uuu  slaves,  it  will 
make  a  total  of  upwards  of  '2,000,000.  In  size,  then, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects,  ancient  Rome  was  far 
inferior  to  modern  London.  The  moral  state  of  this 
vast  assemblage  of  human  beings  was  as  bad  as  can  be 
conceived.  There  was  no  industrial  middle  class,  all 
handicraft  employments  being  deemed  unworthy  of 
free  citizens.  Trade,  manufactures,  and  arts  were  in 
the  hands  of  slaves.  A  pauper  populace  subsisted  on 
state  gratuities,  and  passed  their  time  at  the  games 
and  gladiatorial  contests.  The  portentous  luxury  of 
the  wealthier  classes  rendered  the  poverty  of  the  rest 
more  conspicuous  by  the  contrast.  All  the  vices  of  all 
nations,  as  the  satirist  (Juvenal)  complained,  flowed 
into  imperial  Eome  as  a  common  sink;  and  the  descrip- 
tion which  he  has  left  of  its  morals  justifies  the  remark. 
Xo  insignificant  part  of  the  population  consisted  of 
Jews.  The  nucleus  of  this  community  consisted  of  the 
captives  brought  by  Pompey  after  his  campaign  in 
Jiuhea.  They  seem  to  have  flourished,  and  to  have 
speedily  gained  their  freedom;  for,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, 4000  of  them  are  said  to  have  enlisted  in  the 
Roman  army  (Suet.  Tib.)  The  constant  intercourse  of 
Rome  with  the  East  must  have  tended  to  augment 
their  number.  A  certain  part  of  the  city,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  formed  their  ordinary  residence;  and 
here,  amidst  a  low  population,  they  plied  their  various 
trades,  and  maintained  their  religious  observances.  Yet 
they  seem  possessed  of  wealth  and  influence  enough  to 
have  attracted  at  various  times  the  jealousy  of  the 
imperial  government.  More  than  once  they  were 
banished  from  Rome  (Suet.  Tib.;  Ac.  xviii.21),  involving  pro- 
bably the  Christians  in  the  same  fate,  for  the  autho- 
rities would  hardly  distinguish  between  the  two;  but 
with  the  tenacity  of  their  race,  they  always  contrived 
to  return  from  exile,  and  in  St.  Paul's  time  formed  an 
influential  community. 

[Authorities. — Couybeare  and  Howson.  ii.  c.  xxiv.;  for  Home — 
Bekker.  llumlinich  der  Kiimischen  Alterthliiiiei;  and  the  works  of 
Cun  ina;  for  the  connection  of  the  Jews  with  Rome — Joseph. 
Autlq.  xviii.  3,  4.]  [,.;.  A.  L.] 

ROOF.     ,S'te  HOUSE. 

ROSE  [rain,  cliabatstselcth].  Ca.  ii.  1.  Is.  xxxv.  1  are 
the  only  passages  in  the  Bible  where  our  version  finds 
the  rose.  In  neither  instance  is  it  supported  by  the 
Septuagint,  which,  in  the  Song  for  "  chabatstseleth  of 
Sharon,  '  gives  vaguely  enough  ''flower  of  the  plain," 
and  in  Isaiah  makes  it  a  lily  (Kpivov}.  Both  Rosen- 
miiller  (Biblical  Botany,  p.  142)  and  Gesenius,  laying  stress 
on  the  etymology  pSl,  betzcl.  a  bulb),  insist  on  some 
plant  with  a  bulbous  root — the  former  preferring  the 
narcissus,  the  latter  the  autumnal  crocus;  and  it  must 
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lie  allowed  that  the  presumptions  are  very  faint  in 
favour  of  the  best  known  and  most  admired  of  all  our 
flowers.  Vet  there  are  different  species  which  still 
grow  wild  in  the  Holy  Land;  ami  we  have  the  inci- 
dental evidence  of  the  son  of  Sirach  to  show  that  the 
Jews  were  familiar  with  it,  Wisd.  ii.  s;Xxiv.  i?;  xl.  ir;i.s.  ]t 
is  very  remarkable  that  in  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Song, 
and  the  other  metrical  portions  of  Scripture,  a  plant  so 
lovely  should  never  be  named.  There  id  probably  no 
other  collection  of  poetry  so  copious  marked  by  the 
same  omission;  although  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  to  mere  "flowers/'  or  beautiful  blossoms,  there 
are  not  many  allusions  in  the  sacred  writers.  In  the 
spring  no  traveller  visits  the  garden  of  Gethsemane 
without  noticing  its  pretty  little  anemone,  the  "blood- 
drop;'1  and  of  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  the  most  char- 
acteristic vegetation  is  the  oleander,  with  its  rosy 
blooms  on  its  waving  willow-leaved  steins;  and  yet  of 
these  and  many  other  exquisite  forms  there  is  no  record 
in  holy  writ.  After  all,  is  there  not  something  sug- 
gested by  this  absence  of  mere  picturesque  detail  /  and 
to  the  sublime  silences  of  Scripture  may  it  not  be  added 
that  neither  the  Old  nor  Xew  Testament  so  much  as 
names  our  favourite  flower?  [j  if.] 

ROSH  [head,  chief,  prutrc].      1.  A  son  of  Benjamin. 
j  Go.  xlvi.  21,  who,  however,  disappears  from  the  subsequent 
genealogies,  probably  because  he  was   not  the  head  of 
any  separate  family,  or  his  family  became  soon  merged 
in  some  other. 

2.  ROSH.  What  is  rendered  "  chief  prince"  (cNi  N'ir:) 
in  the  Authorized  Version  at  Eze.  xxxviii.  "2,  3:  xxxix.  1. 
in  the  prophet's  description  of  the  warlike  host  of  (jog, 
is  by  many  authorities  made  ''prince  of  Rosh."  The 
reading  then  becomes,  "Gog,  prince  of  Rosh,  Mesech, 
and  Tubal."  This  seems  to  be  more  natural  than  '•(  loo-. 
chief  prince  of  Mesech  and  Tubal,"  especially  as  this 
rather  peculiar  designation  of  "chief  prince"  would  be 
repeated  three  times.  It  is  quite  clear  from  what  fol- 
lows, that  Gog  is  treated  as  emphatically  the  prince  of 
the  parties  in  league  with  him,  and  chief  seems  unneces- 
sary in  the  circumstances.  Besides,  evidence  exists  of 
an  ancient  people  called  Rosh,  or  Rhos,  supposed  to  be 
the  original  stem  from  which  the  Russi,  or  modern 
Russians,  have  derived  their  race  and  name  (see  Bochart, 

Phal.  iii.  1";  Gesen.  Thes.;  and  the  Editor's  Commentary  on  Eze. 
xxxviii.  2.)  "  Prince  of  Rosh,"  therefore,  appears  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  preferable  translation. 

RUBY.  A  gem  or  precious  stone,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  of  its  order,  which  is  that  of 
hyaline  corindons.  These  are  composed  of  nearly 
pure  aluminum,  with  silex  and  some  colouring  matter. 
That  of  the  ruby  is  chromic  acid.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  ruby  occupied  in  "  the  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment," worn  by  the  Jewish  high-priest,  the  third  place 
in  the  highest  line.  It  is,  in  our  version,  rendered 
"carbuncle,"  Ex.  xxxix.  8-14.  Josephus  places  it  first  in 
the  second  line  (Ant.  iii.  7);  and  it  has  been  also  con- 
tended that  the  first  stone  on  the  highest  line,  called  in 
our  version  "sardius,"  was  in  fact  a  ruby.  These 
stones  so  far  resemble  each  other  that  they  are  all 
red;  but  there  are  grave  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
either  the  diamond  or  any  of  the  hyaline  corindons 
found  a  place  in  the  sacerdotal  breastplate.  If  we  are 
to  suppose  anything  like  symmetry  in  the  form  and  size 
of  these  stones,  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to 
procure  hyaline  corindons  of  the  requisite  dimensions, 
and  supposing  them  to  be  procured,  their  value  would 
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be  beyond  all  computation.  Another  and  still  more 
serious  objection  is  that  they  are  not  adapted  for  en- 
graving; indeed,  it  is  admitted  that  the  ancients  never 
did  engrave  on  them,  and  each  of  the  stones  in  the 
high-priest's  breastplate  was  engraved  with  the  name 
of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  These  remarks  apply  to 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  the  topaz,  the  emerald, 
and  still  more  to  the  diamond.  The  ruby,  like  other 
gems,  had  a  host  of  occult  virtues  attributed  to  it  by 
the  Cabalists.  It  was  supposed  to  give  valour  to  the 
soldier  in  battle:  to  decide  and  concentrate  affection; 
to  foretell  evil  bv  growing  pale,  and  to  indicate  that 
the  danger  was  past  by  recovering  its  vivid  colour. 

The  ruby  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  a 
jewel  of  extreme  value.  It  is  said  of  a  virtuous  woman 
that  her  price  is  far  above  rubies.  TV.  xxi.  ir>;  and  a 
similar  expression  is  used  in  the  same  book  concerning 
wisdom,  Pr.  iii.  u.  [n.  c  s  ] 

RUE  [wrjyai'oi',  prf/ano/i.  Lu.  \i.  I.']  (Jiving  a  typo 
and  a  name  to  the  family  of  I!utaee;;-.  the  irarden  rue, 
Ruta  yraveolcns,  is  well  known.  A  small  shrub,  \\itli 
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bushy  stem,  bark  gray  towards  the  base,  with  doubly 
pinnated  leaves  of  a  deep  dark  green,  and  yellowish 
flowers;  it  is  a  native  of  Western  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe,  and,  like  most  of  its  kindred,  is  confined  to  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  northern  temperate  zone.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  peculiar  and  very  powerful  odour, 
and  its  juice  is  so  acrid  that  if  not  diluted  it  would 
blister  the  skin.  Notwithstanding  this  coarseness  it 
was  popular  with  the  ancients,  and  it  is  still  prized  in 
the  East.  The  Egyptians  have  a  proverb.  "The  presents 
of  our  friends  come  on  leaves  of  rue,"  meaning  that 
they  derive  a  pleasant  perfume  from  the  good-will  of 
the  sender;  and  just  as  verbena  and  mignonette  are 
grown  in  our  windows,  the  Turks  and  Arabs  keep  pots 
of  rue  in  their  drawing-rooms  (Burckhardt's  Arabic  Proverbs, 
005).  Amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  valued 
for  its  flavour.  In  Germany  light  wines  and  summer 


beverages  are  made  fragrant  with  woodruff  (A gperula 
odorata)  and  various  kinds  of  mint;  and  the  Hebrews 
occasionally  mingled  with  their  wine  the  bitter  but 
aromatic  myrrh  ;  but  when  Quintus  Flaminius  was 
consul  he  made  his  largess  of  new  wine  palatable  to 
the  citizens  by  a  strong  infusion  of  rue  iriiny,  xix.  s). 
Not  only  was  it  deemed  tonic  and  medicinal,  but  a 
special  efficacy  was  ascribed  to  it  as  a  safeguard  from 
serpents.  Says  Pliny,  "  When  weasels  are  going  to 
tight  with  serpents,  they  fortify  themselves  by  first 
eating  rue.  It  is  said  that  these  reptiles  will  not 
touch  persons  anointed  with  its  juice,  and  they  Hee 
from  its  smoke"  (Hist.  Nat.  xx.  i:i) — a  popular  belief  em- 
bodied iii  the  modern  Arabic  phrase,  ''more  hateful 
than  is  the  scent  of  rue  to  serpents."  In  the  middle 
ages  of  Europe  it  acquired  a  certain  sacredness  from 
small  bunches  of  it  being  used  by  the  priests  to  sprinkle 
holy  water  on  the  people  (M.  A.  Burnett's  Useful  Plants, 
vol.  i.\  and  it  \\ascalled  "herb  of  grace."  Shakespeare 
uses  both  names  :— 

"Here  did  she  drop  a  tear;   here,  in  this  place. 
I'll  set  a  hank  of  rue,  sniir  herb  of  grace; 
line,  even  lor  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen. 
In  the  remembrance  M' a  wee;  in_'  queen." 

— (7i(V/«!  \l  11.  an  iii.  scene  •!.) 

Luke  xi.  1_.  our  Lord  upbraids  the  Pharisees  for 
their  scrupulosity  in  tithing  rue,  and  such  trivial  ob- 
jects, whilst  neglecting  the  primary  duties  of  morality 
aud  religion.  This  is  theonlv  passage  \\hcre  the  plant 
is  named.  (>'«  Mi.\  r.  [.i.  n.] 

RU'FUS.  An  early  <  hristian.  resident  at  Rome 
when  the  epistle  to  the  Rinnans  was  written,  but  one 
who  had  somewhere  become  well  acquainted  with  Paul, 
and  lived  with  him  in  habits  of  intimacy.  The  saluta- 
ti»u  s.  nt  to  him  is  short,  but  very  strongly  expressed; 
"Salute  Ilufus.  eh' 'sen  (elect'  ill  tile  Lord,  and  his 
mother  and  mine"  The  mother,  as  \sell  as  the  son, 
Ind  early  east  in  her  lot  with  the  followers  of  Christ. 
And  thi-  render.-- it  probable  that  the  llufus  mentioned 
by  St.  Mark  as,  aloiiLC  with  Alexander,  sens  of  that 
Simon  the  < 'yrenian  who  was  compelled  to  bear  the 
en  >ss  of  mil'  Lord,  Mar.  xv.  vi,  was  the  same  as  the  Kufus 
hen.'  saluted  by  the  apostle.  That  Simon  should  be 
characterized  from  his  relation  to  his  sons,  plainly  indi- 
cates  that  these  suns  were  of  note  among  the  disciples; 
and  as  .Mark  is  understood  (,,  )Mve  been  latterlv  much 
about  Rome,  where  K'ufus  appears  also  to  have  taken 
up  his  abode,  it  was  the  more  likelv  that  the  Kufus  in 
the  Gospel  should  In:  the  same  as  the  Rufus  in  the 
Epistle.  But  this  can  only  lie  regarded  as  having  a 
certain  degree  of  probability  about  it. 

RUHA'MAH  [rrDrn.  Imr'ni'i  olitaincd  mtrci/,  part, 
from  crn  in  I'iel.  t<>  compassionate].  A  symbolical 
name  which  the  prophet  Hosea  was  instructed  to  apply 
to  the  female  members  of  the  covenant,  in  token  of  the 
purpose  of  mercy  which  was  still  in  reserve  for  thorn, 
Ho.  ii.  i.  (See  KOSKA.) 

RUSH.     Sec  RKFD. 

RUTH.  The  book  of  Kuth  contains  a  charming 
little  narrative  from  the  early  domestic  history  of 
Israel.  During  a  season  of  famine,  Elimelech,  an 
Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem-Judah,  crossed  the  Jordan 
with  his  wife  Xaomi  (or  rather  Noomi)  and  two  sons, 
Mahlon  and  Chilion,  to  sojourn  for  a  time  in  the  more 
favoured  region  of  Moab.  There  his  family  circle  was 
enlarged  by  the  marriage  of  his  two  sons  to  two  Moabite 
women,  named  Orpah  and  Ruth :  but  soon  the  happy 
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circle  was  broken,  iirst  by  the  deiith  of  the  aged  father, 
and  afterwards  by  the  death  of  his  two  sons.  Ami 
Naomi,  widowed  and  desolate,  hearing  that  Jehovah 
"had  visited  his  people  to  give  them  bread/'  resolved 
to  return  to  her  native  town  after  an  absence  of  about 
ten  years.  Her  daughters-in-law,  Or  pah  and  Ruth, 
accompanied  her  on  her  way.  AY  hen  they  had  reached 
perhaps  the  border  of  Moab,  Xaonii  urged  them  to  re- 
turn and  leave  her  to  bear  her  burden  alone.  After  a 
struggle,  Orpah  went  back  "to  her  people  and  her 
gods/'  Ku.  i.  15;  but  the  tender  clinging  nature  of  Ruth 
could  not  be  parted  from  the  strong  warm  heart  of 
Naomi,  to  which  it  hud  been  bound  by  the  double  tie 
of  common  affections  and  common  sorrows.  No  reader 
of  the  story  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  Ruth's  reply  to  Naomi,  Ru.  i.  in,  17. 

The  story  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  their  return  to 
Bethlehem;  of  the  stir  it  made  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  town;  of  the  lilial  devotion  of  Ruth;  of 
her  accidental  meeting  with  Boaz,  the  rich  kinsman  of 
her  deceased  husband,  who  had  heard  her  story,  and 
was  prepared  to  look  on  her  with  sympathy  and  favour; 
and  of  the  claim  to  his  protection  which  she  was 
encouraged  by  his  kindness,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
mother-in-law,  to  make:  and  ends  with  the  marriage 
of  Ruth  to  Boaz,  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  received 
the  name  of  Obed.  and  who  afterwards  became  the 
father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David.  The  story  is 
distinguished  throughout  by  its  simplicity  and  beauty, 
and  a  most  pleasing  picture  it  gives  of  the  manners  of 
the  time — a  picture  which  is  all  the  more  pleading  and 
precious,  when  contrasted  with  some  other  Bible  stories 
connected  with  the  same  locality,  .in.  \\\\.  xix. 

The  date  of  the  little  history  cannot  be  very  precisely 
fixed;  but  we  do  not  greatly  err,  if  we  place  it  some- 
what earlier  than  the  priesthood  of  Eli.  The  genea- 
logy at  the  end  of  the  book  might  be  thought  sufficient 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  transactions;  but  it  is  evidently 
not  complete,  some  names  having  been  omitted,  as  in 
the  genealogy  of  our  Lord.  Those  who  think  otherwise 
must  be  prepared  to  hold,  with  Carpzov,  that  Boaz  was 
in  his  one  hundred  and  twelfth  year  when  Obed  was 
born  (which  to  believe  would  greatly  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  story^,  and  that  Obed  and  after  him  Jesse  each 
begat  sons  at  the  same  advanced  age.  Not  being  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  so  improbable  a  supposition,  we  take 
for  granted  that  some  names  have  been  omitted  in  the 
genealogy,  and  the  date  of  the  story  will  therefore 
depend  on  the  position  we  assign  to  the  omitted  names, 
whether  before  or  after  that  of  Boaz.  And  since  the 
names  of  Obed,  Jesse,  and  David  are  placed  in  imme- 
diate succession  twice  within  the  compass  of  a  few- 
verses,  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  probable  that  the 
names  omitted  are  those  of  the  father  and  grandfather 
of  Boaz;  and  if  so,  the  date  of  the  transactions  will  be 
brought  down  nearly  to  the  time  of  Eli. 

The  story  of  Ruth,  interesting  and  beautiful  as  it  is, 
would  probably  have  been  forgotten,  but  for  its  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  David.  And  no  doubt  one 
great  end  which  is  served  by  its  preservation  is  to 
illustrate  by  a  notable  example  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  faith  and  piety  through  successive  genera- 
tions. The  faith  which  shone  forth  with  such  lustre 
in  David,  had  dwelt  long  before  in  his  great  grand- 
mother Ruth,  who  for  the  love  arid  service  of  Jehovah 
had  forsaken  her  mother's  house  and  her  country's 

gods,   Ru.  i.  10,17;  ii.  12,20. 


was  the  writer  of  the  book  is  unknown. 
Some  have  ascribed  it  to  Samuel;  some  have  placed  it 
as  late  as  the  Babylonish 'captivity.  Both  of  these 
extreme  views  are  obviously  erroneous.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  style  of  the  narrative  connects  it  with  the 
period  when  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature  were 
still  in  full  vigour  and  freshness,  not  with  the  period  of 
their  decay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  it 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  kings — 
(1)  from  the  way  in  which  the  judges  are  mentioned  in 
ch.  i.  1;  (2)  from  the  change  in  the  customs  of  the 
people  which  must  have  taken  place  between  the  date 
of  the  transactions  and  the  date  of  the  narrative  which 
records  them,  ch.  iv.  7;  and  (3)  from  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  David.  The  story  must  have  been  handed 
down  orally  for  a  considerable  period  before  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing :  and  probably  to  this  circumstance 
are  to  be  ascribed  the  few  peculiarities  of  its  language. 

The  book  of  Ruth  belongs  evidently  to  the  same 
cycle  of  sacred  story  which  we  find  in  Judges  and 
1st  Samuel.  Between  these  three  books  there  is  much 
in  common.  The  sad  story  which  is  told  in  the  last 
three  chapters  of  Judges  begins  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Ruth,  compare  Jn.  xix.  1  with  Ru.  i.  1;  and  so  does 
tli'1  st'*rv  of  the  birth  of  Samuel,  1  S;i.  i  i. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  position  assigned  to  the 
book  in  the  English  Bible  is  the  right  one.  In  the 
Hebrew  Bible  it  now  stands  among  the  Hagiographa, 
immediately  after  the  Song  of  Solomon,  as  one  of  the 
five  Megilloth,  or  sacred  rolls,  read  on  occasion  of  the 
principal  Jewish  solemnities.  But  there  can  lie  no 
doubt  that  originally  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  in 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  LNX.,  it  followed  the 
book  of  Judges,  and  was  sometimes  even  reckoned 
part  of  it,  just  as  Lamentations  was  reckoned  one  book 
with  Jeremiah.  The  later  Hebrew  arrangement  had 
a  liturgical  origin.  [l>.  H.  \v.l 

RYE.  Throughout  this  work  we  have  avoided 
loading  our  pages  and  fatiguing  the  reader  with  ety- 
mological subtleties  and  conjectural  translations,  giving 
as  plainly  as  possible  the  results  at  which  we  had 
arrived.  So,  as  regards  the  signification  of  rP2E2  (kux- 
semeth),  occurring  Ex.  i.x.  32;  Is.  xxviii.  25;  Eze.  iv.  9. 
it  would  be  very  tiresome  to  go  over  the  ground,  and 
discuss  all  that  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  oats,  rice, 
fitches  (.<ec  EiTdiKs1),  rye,  &c.  "  Rye''  is  adopted  by 
our  Authorized  Version  of  Exodus  and  Isaiah,  but 
"fitches"  are  given  in  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  and  "spelt" 
in  the  margin.  This  last,  we  believe,  is  right.  As 
regards  rye,  an  able  botanist,  whom  we  consulted,  says 
in  his  reply  :  ' '  The  greatest  uncertainty  exists  regard- 
ing the  native  locality  of  rye,  as  of  almost  all  the  other 
cultivated  cereals.  This  is  made  more  confusing  by 
the  carelessness  of  botanists,  who,  without  distinguish- 
ing the  species,  on  the  authority  of  some  sort  of  Secalc, 
have  stated  that  rye  was  found  wild  in  particular  dis- 
tricts. Thus  Koch  says  he  found  A  cereal e  wild  in 
Armenia,  but  his  specimens  were  determined  by  Lede- 
boux  to  be  $.  anatolicum.  Both  Kunth  and  Steudel  give 
'in  deserto  Caucasico-Caspico'  as  the  native  locality; 
but  Meyer  does  not  include  it  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
Caucasian  plants,  nor  Hobenacker  in  his  plants  of 
Talish  in  the  same  region :  so  that  I  am  afraid  the 
Caspian  region  as  its  native  locality  is  a  guess.  As  a 
cultivated  grain  rye  is  unknown  in  India.  It  was  not 
cultivated  in  ancient  Egypt,  nor  by  the  Greeks :  so 
that  I  think  it  is  extremely  unlikely  to  have  been 
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known  in  Palestine :  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  it  could 
be  grown,  except  high  up  the  mountains  in  the  north." 
All  the  conditions  required  by  the  several  passages  are 
fulfilled  in  spelt,  the  Triticnm  ipelta  of  Linnaeus.  From 
Herodotus  (ii.  so)  we  know  that  spelt  was  cultivated  in 
ancient  Egypt,  and  as  its  time  of  growth  corresponds 
to  that  of  wheat,  at  the  period  of  the  great  hail  it 
would  be  in  the  stage  described  in  Ex.  ix.  32.  Whilst 
rve  is  a  growth  of  northern  regions,  spelt  is  at  home  in 
Spain  and  the  warm  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean;  and. 
what  is  still  more  to  our  purpose,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
xviii.  s)  mentions  "  zea"  or  ''olyra"—  spelt — as  charac- 
teristic of  Egypt  and  Syria. 


In  its  general  appearance  the  more  frequent  form  of 
spelt  differs  little  from  bearded  wheat.  It  is  equally 
nutritious,  and  in  its  habits  more  hardy.  It  grows  on 
a  coarser  soil,  and  requires  less  care  in  its  cultivation. 
There  is  an  awnless  variety,  which  is  ''perhaps  the 
most  naked  of  all  the  cerealia :"  so  that,  betwixt  the 
smooth  sort  and  the  bearded,  spelt  should  conciliate 
even  the  etymologists.  Dr.  Harris  (Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
Bible1!  derives  it  '"from  casum,  'to  have  long  hair:' 
hence  the  word  must  mean  some  bearded  grain.'' 
Gesenius  derives  it  from  cusani,  ''to  shear,  to  poll," 
and  translates  it  "  a  species- of  grain  like  wheat,  with 
a  smooth  or  bald  ear.  as  if  shorn.''  [j.  n.j 
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SABA'OTH,  the  Greek  form  (rupduO  for  the  1kb. 
(tzcMotlti,  armies  or  hosts.  In  the  Old  Testament 
it  occurs  with  great  frequency  as  an  epithet  of  the  true 
God:  '' Jehovah.  God  of  hosts,"  or  simply  "Jeho\ah 
(Lord)  of  hosts."  It  designates  him  as  the  supreme 
head  and  commander  of  all  the  heavenly  forces;  so  that 
the  host  of  Jehovah  is  all  one  \\ith  the  host  of  heaven. 
i  Ki.  xxii.  HI,  and  must  be  understood  strictly  of  the  angels, 
who  are  ever  representrd  as  the  Lord's  immediate  and 
fitting  agents,  readv  on  all  occasions  to  execute  his  will, 
Ps  ciii.  'Jl;  oxlviu.'j.  It  is  never  applied  to  God  \sith  re- 
ference to  the  army  of  Israel.  ( >mv.  indeed,  the  com- 
panies composing  this  are  called  "  the  hosts  of  the 
Lord,"  Kx.  xii.  ll,  because  they  wi-re  under  his  direction 
and  guardianship;  but  when  employed  with  tlie  view  of 
heightening  the  idea  of  (!<>d's  greatness  and  majesty, 
as  the  term  •'hosts"  is  in  the  phrases  in  question,  the 
hosts  can  only  be  those  of  the  angelic  or  heavenly 
world  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.)  In  two  passages  of  tin:  Ne\\ 
Testament,  Ro.  ix.  29;  Ja.  v.  4,  the  word  is  not  translated 
in  our  English  Bibles,  which  in  a  popular  version  must 
be  noted  as  a  defect;  since  unlettered  readers  are  apt  to 
misunderstand,  or  get  confused  by  it. 

SABBATH  [properly  slmbliath,  rer,  rest,  then  (/«// 
of  rest,  the  word  dtti/  being  understood;  for  the  full  ex- 
pression is  "the  clay  of  rest,"  or  Sabbath-day,  nrcn  cv. 
Tliis  is  so  certainly  the  derivation  and  proper  meaning 
of  the  term,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  who  take  it  for  the  contracted 
form  of  rCTC,  seventh,  which  is  botli  grammatically  and 
historically  without  foundation.  In  the  Sept.,  and  al<o 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  word  is  often  used  in  the 
plural,  though  indicating  only  a  single  day — TO.  ffd,3- 
fiara.,  as  well  as  TO  ffdpfiarov,  probably  on  account  of 
the  solemnities  peculiar  to  the  day.  which  gave  it  the 
aspect  of  a  plurality  to  men's  view.  Hence,  commemo- 
rative or  festival  days  generally  were  often  expressed 
by  plural  terms,  as  yevaria.  e-, Kaivta,  afuij.a].  The 
name  given  under  the  old  covenant  to  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  days,  and 
indicate  its  peculiar  character  and  purposes.  And  our 
first  inquiry  concerning  it  naturally  has  respect  to  the 
place  it  had,  and  the  ends  it  was  designed  to  serve 
as  connected  with  the  religion  of  former  times.  The 
further  question,  whether  or  how  far  the  institution 
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carried  with  it  a  principle  of  permanency  applicable 
to  all  times,  is  treated  in  a  separate  article,  and  by 
another  hand. 

1.  The  PLACE  of  the  Xablath. — That  this  was  a  very 
important  and  sacred  one  in  the  religion  of  the  old  cove- 
nant, is  manifest  from  the  early  and  frequent  mention 
of  it.  the  strictness  with  which  it  was  enforced,  and  the 
lil.'SMii'_:s  connected  with  a  sincere  and  faithful  observ- 
ance of  it.  It  is  the  only  ordinance,  beside  marriage, 
which  appears  in  the  records  of  creation,  and  has  the 
grounds  of  its  existence  and  obligation  interwoven  with 
the  verv  foundations  of  the  world's  history:  "  God  rested 
(it  is  said)  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which 
he  had  made,  and  God  bl.  ssed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it,"  tic  ii.  3.  At  the  givhi'_r  of  the  law  it  holds 
relativclv  the  same  high  position;  and  in  the  most  fun- 
damental part  of  the  whole  legislation— the  ten  com- 
mandments—is  again  signalized  in  a  manner  altogether 
peculiar:  "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy 
(or  to  sanctify  it>:  six  days  shall  thou  labour  and  do  all 
thv  work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thv  God."  &<•.  —  assi^ninir  as  the  ground  and 
reason  of  the  appointment  God's  own  procedure  at 
creation  in  resting,  after  six  days'  work,  and  sanctifying 
the  seventh.  Even  before  this  distinct  and  formal  re- 
cognition in  the  decalogue  the  way  had  been  prepared 
for  it  by  the  divine  appointment  concerning  the  manna 
— a  double  portion  falling  on  the  sixth  day,  and  none 
on  the  seventh,  because  this  was  "the  re-t  of  the  holy 
Sabbath  to  the  Lord,"  Ex.  xvi.  22-30.  Shortly  after  the 
delivery  of  the  ten  commandments,  the  Sabbath  is 
mentioned  in  the  brief  summary  of  the  statutes  and 
judgments  which  were  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  spirit  of  those  commandments,  and 
which  in  a  special  manner  constituted  with  them  "  the 
book  of  the  covenant:"  "  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 
work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest;  that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid,  and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed,"  Ex.  xxiii.  r> 
— strikingly  connecting  the  observance  of  this  day  with 
the  showing  mercy  to  the  persons  and  creatures  that  were 
subject  to  them.  Again,  immediately  after  the  length- 
ened instructions  which  were  given  to  Moses  respecting 
the  tabernacle,  its  furniture  and  services,  the  Sabbath 
is  introduced,  and  in  its  more  directly  religious  aspect 
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enforced  the  only  ordinance  that  was  so  distinguished 
on  tin-  occasion:  "  Speak  tliou  also  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  saviuir.  Verily  my  Sabbaths  ye  shall  keep;  for 
it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  yon  throughout  your  gene- 
rations; tliMi  \v  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that 
doth  sanctify  vou.  Ye  shall  keep  the  Sabbath,  there- 
fore, for  it  is  holy  unto  you,"  &c.  Ex.  xxxi.  12-17.  A 
little  later,  after  the  biv.-iking  of  the  covenant  and  its 
tables,  and  the  intimation  of  God's  purpose  to  renew 
them,  the  Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  a  summary  of  a  few 
leading  ordinances,  as  if  in  every  outline  it  must  ha\e 
a  place:  "Six  days  shalt  thou  work,  but  on  the  seventh 
day  thou  shalt  rest;  in  eariim  'ploughing)  time  and  in 
harvest  tliou  shalt  rest,"  Kx.  xxxiv.  21;  that  is.  in  the 
busier  as  well  as  the  less  active  seasons  of  the  year. 
And  as  at  the  close  of  the  instructions  regarding  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  so  now  again  when  the 
order  was  g<>inu:'  to  be  :;iven  for  carrying  these  into 
effect,  there  is  a  solemn  and  very  stringent  re-enforce- 
nieut  of  the  Sabbath-law.  "Six  days  shall  work  be 
done,  but  on  tin)  seventh  day  there  shall  be  to  you  an 
holy  day,  a  Sabbath  of  rest  to  the  Lord:  whosoever 
doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put  to  death.  Ye  shall 
kindle  no  tire  throughout  your  habitations  upon  the 
Sabbath-day,"  Ex.  xxxv.  2,  3.  The  prohibition  against 
kindling  a  fire  was  evidently  to  be  understood  as  a 
subordinate  prescription  to  the  one  going  before  about 
doiiiM-  no  work  — hence  to  be  observed  only  in  so  far  as 
the  object  of  kindling  was  to  do  work.  In  Le.  xix. 
there  is  a  strong  representation  of  the  holiness  of 
(rod,  and  of  the  calling  of  Israel,  as  related  to  such 
a  God,  to  be  witnesses  of  his  holiness.  The  general 
declaration  is,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your 
God  am  holy."  Then,  among  a  series  of  things  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  and  done  in  order  to  exemplify 
this  high  calling,  the  Sabbath  is  twice  introduced  - 
first,  at  the  beginning  and  in  connection  with  the 
obedience  and  respect  due  to  one's  earthly  parents, 
God'.-;  human  representatives,  and  then  in  connection 
with  the  sanctuary,  God's  peculiar  dwelling -place: 
"  Ye  shall  fear  every  one  his  mother  and  his  father, 
and  keep  my  Sabbaths:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God." 
ver.  3;  "Ye  shall  keep  my  Sabbaths  and  reverence  my 
sanctuary:  I  am  the  Lord,"  ver  30.  In  another  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  ch.  xxiii.,  which  unfolds  in  order  the  whole 
festal  cycle  of  the  old  covenant,  the  Sabbath  stands  at 
the  head,  as  intended  to  give,  in  some  respects,  its  tone 
and  character  to  the  whole:  "Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  The  feasts  (moadccm, 
assemblies  or  meetings)  of  the  Lord,  which  ye  shall  pro- 
claim to  be  holy  convocations,  these  are  my  feasts 
(nioadeciii).  Six  days  shall  work  be  done;  but  the 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy  convoca- 
tion; ye  shall  do  no  work  therein;  it  is  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord  in  all  your  dwellings,''  ch.  xxiii  2,3.  Finally, 
as  regards  the  legislation  of  Moses  on  the  subject,  we 
have  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  law  in  Deuteronomy,  the 
repetition  of  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  decalogue, 
along  with  the  rest,  with  the  addition  also  of  a  reference 
to  the  redemption  of  the  people  from  the  bondage  of 
E'_rypt,  as  forming  a  specific  call  on  them  to  remember 
the  Sabbath-day,  He.  v.  12-15;  and  the  case  of  the  Sab- 
bath breaker  in  the  wilderness  by  gathering  sticks  on 
that  day,  who,  as  a  presumptuous  transgressor  of  a 
fundamental  ordinance,  was  adjudged  to  death  by 
stoning,  Nu.  xv.  32-:;n. 

The  allusions  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  later  Scriptures 


of  the  Old  Testament,  though  not  very  numerous,  are 
still  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch;  they  give  the  same  relative  importance 
to  the  Sabbath  among  the  ordinances  of  God.  The 
psalmist  has  inscribed  one  of  his  finest  spiritual  songs 
in  honour  of  the  day,  Ps.  xcii,;  it  is  a  meditation  specially 
destined  for  the  Sabbath— the  only  divine  institution 
so  distinguished  in  that  sacred  mirror  and  handbook  of 
the  church's  devotions.  Isaiah  places  the  observance 
of  it  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  work  of  God  in 
its  highest  aims  and  manifestations:  ''Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Keep  ye  judgment,  and  do  justice:  for  my  salva- 
tion N  near  to  come,  and  my  righteousness  to  be  re- 
vealed. I'.lessed  is  the  man  that  doeth  this,  and  tin- 
son  of  man  that  layeth  hold  on  it:  that  keepeth  the 
Sabbath  from  polluting  it.  and  keepeth  his  hand  fmni 
doing  any  evil."  ch.  Ivi.  1,2.  A  little  afterwards,  ver.  o,  it 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  by  which 
the  converted  strangers,  or  heathen.  wen-  to  be  known. 
And  in  contrast  to  the  false  hypocritical  religion  of 
outward  form  and  bodily  mortification,  he  holds  up  the 
disposition  and  character  embodied  in  a  well-spent 
Sabbath  as  the  clear  evidence  of  a  justified  condition, 
and  the  sure  pledge  of  blessing  from  on  high:  "  If  thou 
turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day:  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight, 
the  holv  of  the  Lord,  honourable:  and  shalt  honour  him. 
not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure, 
nor  speaking  thine  own  words;  then  shalt  thou  delight 
thvself  in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the 
hi <fh  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage 
of  Jacob  thy  father — for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it."  ch.  iviii.  13,14.  In  like  manner  Ezekid.  in  his 
historical  delineation  of  the  Lord's  goodness  to  Israel, 
and  their  rebellion  and  ingratitude  toward  him,  singles 
out  the  Sabbath  as  the  kind  of  index  to  the  whole: 
'•  Moreover,  also  I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths  to  be  a 
siu'n  between  me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that 
1  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them."  ch.  xx.  vj;  while 
on  their  part  the  Sabbaths  of  the  Lord  were  polluted, 
ver.  13,  in,  21,  and  even  the  priests  hid  their  eyes  from 
them,  ch.  xxii.  2fi;  comp.  also  Je.  xvii.  21.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  return  of  better  times  was  to  be  marked  by  the 
priests  and  people  alike  having  a  heart  to  "keep  God's 
laws  and  hallow  his  Sabbaths."  ch.  xliv.  2t;  xhi  3. 

2.  Now.  as  to  the  XATTRE  and  DESIGN  of  tin  Sabbath. 
it  seems  quite  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  and  bearing  of 
the<e  passives,  that  it  not  only  wore  a  religious  aspect, 
but  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  religion  authorized 
and  enjoined  by  God  upon  his  ancient  people:  so  much  so. 
indeed,  that  the  observance  or  neglect  of  it  was  regarded 
as  implying,  or  by  necessary  consequence  involving, 
the  prosperity  or  decay  of  religion  generally.  The 
merely  physical  or  social  benefits  it  was  fitted  to  secure, 
though  not  unimportant,  and  doubtless  also  contem- 
plated in  the  ordinance,  were  yet  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  back-ground,  in  order  "chat  its  higher  and  more 
sacred  import  might  be  prominently  exhibited.  In  one 
passage  alone,  Ex.  xxiii.  12,  are  they  distinctly  mentioned: 
and  even  there  not  as  directly  bearing  on  the  covenant 
people  themselves  on  whom  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
was  imposed,  but  as  a  fitting  exercise  of  mercy  from 
them  to  the  strangers,  bondmen,  and  beasts  of  burden 
that  happened  to  be  under  their  control.  For  such  the 
mere  external  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  certainly  a  great 
boon— alike  intended  and  fitted  to  be  such;  but  even 
this,  it  was  well  foreseen,  could  never  be  secured  but  by 
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iuvestiiig  the  Sabbath  with  a  strictly  religious  charac- 
ter, and  binding  it  upon  the  conscience  of  the  people 
as  a  duty  they  owed  primarily  to  God.  Hence  from 
the  first  the  Sabbath  was  the  sanctified  day,  the  day 
set  apart  and  distinguished  from  all  others  as  holy; 
hence  also  it  was  associated  in  the  closest  manner  witli 
the  holiness  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  holiness 


decalogue,  a  corresponding  positive — a  doing  of  some- 
thing the  reverse  of  what  is  forbidden.  "Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me''  implies  the  alternative 
duty,  ''Thou  shalt  have  me  as  thy  God;"  and  ''Thou 
shalt  not  kill"  has  this  lor  its  complement.  "Thou 
shalt  honour  and  preserve  the  life  of  thy  fellow-crea- 
tures." The  same  principle  applied  to  the  fourth  com 


required  of  his  people  on  the  other — was  emphatically  maud  could  not  but  find  in  the  prohibition  against 
and  peculiarly  the  sign  of  the  relation  in  which  they  doing  work  of  a  secular  kind,  an  implied  requirement 
stood  to  his  holiness;  associated,  moreover,  in  the  to  do  work  of  a  religious  kind;  and  there  is  move  even 
manner  we  have  indicated,  with  the  institution  of  the  than  that;  for  this  command  differs  from  most  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  services  of  worship.  So  that,  pos-  others,  that  it  has  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  part: 
sessing  in  itself  a  character  of  greatest  sacredness  and  not  only  do  no  ordinary  work  on  the  Sabbath,  but  re- 
value, it  was  placed  under  the  highest  sanctions  of  the  member  it  to  keep  it  holy  AI  •••••  1 """- 


,  ,   however, 

covenant — its  deliberate  violation  exposed  to  the  penalty     hallows   nothing;    and   if   cessation    from   work   on  the 
of  death.  seventh  day  in  honour  of  God's  n  sting  on  the  seventh 

Wherein,  then,  lay  tl 


and  enforced  respecting  the  Sabbath!  Did  it  consist 
merely  in  cessation  from  ordinary  work!  or  rather  in 
cessation  from  such  work  in  order  that  devout  thoughts 
and  occupations  might  lie  engai;\  d  in!  The  latter  is 


seventh  day  in  honour  of  God's  n 

at  creation,  miuht   ha\e  scru  d   ;is  a   testimony  to  his 

lnin<i,  as  the  creator,  it  could   have  testified  nothing  as 


There   should   have  been  no  propriety 
in  the  injunction  to  hallow  his  Sabbaths  because  he  was 

Tl<ir<ll>i,  the  special  rites  and  services  appointed 


anil  c/ec  u  |  liitioiis  uiiiziiu    oe    enjj  iii;eu    111  .        i  lie   ui  i  u  i     i.-  ;    lu'iv.        ^  n  1 1  ^  •  <  •/ ,   n ,  ^  .^'VV-ULI  iiuvotuni  .-^  i  *  i  *  *-•-  n|'^'v>iin,e*i 

the  opinion  of  tin   great  majority  of  the  more  impartial  tor  tlie   Sabbath  plainly  indicate  in   what  the  proper 

and  learned  divines,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  correct  hallowing  was  to  consist:  namely,  in  thoughts  and  ex- 
lace  tl 


one;  though  the  other — which  would  place  the  sancti- 
iication  of  the  day  in  mere  re.-tin:_r  iroin  work— has 
had  the  advocacy  of  some  men  of  note  in  particular 
of  Speiieer,  Vitringa.  and  liahr.  Spencer  appear-  1" 
have  been  the  first  writer  of  any  distinction  who  t<><>k 
this  view,  and  in  maintaining  it  argues  e\  en  again.-t  .-uch 
theologians  as  Grotius,  Kpiscopius,  Ciirccllaeiis,  who 
were  certainly  not  remarkable  for  their  d<  pt  h  of 


rt -pectin'.;1  tlie  character  and  \\avs  of  God.  At 
the  sanctuary,  the  daily  burnt- offering  <the  c\pie-sion 
of  per-oii;d  dcvotedness  to  God)  was  doubled:  instead 
'f  one  lamb  there  were  two  lambs,  with  a  correspond- 
ill'.;1  increase  in  the  Hour,  Nu.  xxviii.  si;  which  was  a  call, 
by  means  of  an  impressive  symbol,  to  all  Israel  through- 
out their  habitations  to  ^ive  themselves  to  the  Lords 
rvice  "ii  this  day  much  more  than  on  other  da\  s.  It 


Liieu'    u.-uai     oectijMi  ii 'ii>    on     mai     o;i\     isiuei    aeKjiiM%-       u  el'e    perpetually    placi  ll     before    tlie     l.ol'd,     I.r    \\:v.     -.. 

ledged  .leliovah  as  the  creator  of  tlie  world,  \\lio  him-      I'.ut  this  bread- offering,  in  which  all  the  tribes  had  their 

representation,  \\asa  svmho]  of  tin 
they  should    be   ever   yieldin-  to  th 


self  wrought   for  six   days  and   rested  on   the   seventh, 
and  that,  however  the  well-disposed  might  take  advan- 
tage of  the  outward   rest  for   religion.-   meditation   and 
employments,  yet  this  formed   no  essential  part  of  the     inn 
institution  —merely  as  a  day  of  n -st  wa-  it  a  sain  tilled 
day.  and    a  sign   between  God  and    Israel  iDel.u 
I.  i.  c. .',, ;-.  '.I,  IM\.      This  was  1 1 

cer's  semi-infidel  theolo^* 


.irks  whid 
Lord:   and    being 

iidit  forth  on   each   successive   Sabbath    morning,  it 
oiled,    as    I  lellu'-teiilieru'    justly    states    (  l\ln  r  (U-ii  T'lir 
dcs  Hd-rii,  i>.  (ft),    that    while    "diligence    in    good    works 
-hould  pervade  the  whole  life,  this  would  soon  flat;',  did 

... .-  li.  lo).      This  was  quite  ill  accordance  with  Spen-      it  not  iveeiv  e  fr<  -h  iiuickening  on  the  da  vs  of   rest  and 

• 

igy;   but  one  is  surprised  to  find  meeting   liefore    the    Lord.      Without   the   day   of   the 

it  commending  itself  to  Vitringa  ( De Vet   Syn.  1  i.  i>.  2,0. 2),  Lord  the  church  will   never  be  able  to  n  ach  its  aim  of 

and  to  B.ahr.  who  -ays,  that    beyond    the  outward    rest  doing  righteousness   and    justice.''      I'm' ,-ililij.  the  Sah- 

iolemnitv    knows     nothing',  bath   was  tlie  fir.-t  in   order,  and   the  most  frequently 

Y'luiiitv  stood   .-olely  iii     recurring,  of  the /;io«(£u);f,  Lc  xxiii,      •' i.:..i,  ........ 


the    law    respecting    thi 

"  whence  it  is  clear  that  tin-  -olcnmity  stood  .-olely  in  recurring,  of  the /;io«(^tt);(,  Lo  xxiii,  days  on  which  were 
the  rest  itself,  and  that  this  was  not  merely  a  condition  :  to  be  proclaimed  holy  convocations  or  assemlilies.  In 
to  its  due  observance"  (s\»il">!:k,  ii  \<.  .".Cii  tlie  case  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  the.-e  assemblii  .-  could 

There  are,  however,  many  and  quite  conclusive  '  not,  of  course,  meet  around  the  tabernacle  or  temple: 
reasons  against  such  a  view  .  It  is,  in  the  //•.-•/  place,  i  it  must  have  been  intended  they  should  take  place 
altogether  improbable  and  against  the  general  spirit  of  wherever  convenient,  in  the  different  localities  where 
the  old  economy,  that  rest //<>•  sc,  mere  bodily  repose,  the  people  resided.  Jn  later  times  synagogues  were 
should  have  been  constituted  the  peculiar  mark  and  built  for  the  more  comfortable  and  effectual  ordering 
symbol  of  holiness,  as  if  this  in  itself  had  something  of  such  assemblies;  so  that  in  them  prayer  might  be 
godlike  about  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  offered,  and  "Moses  read  every  Sabbath  flay,"  Ac.  xv.  21. 
things  to  countenance  such  an  idea,  and  nothing  in  the  But  the  meeting  together  for  like  purposes  did  not  need 
other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  which  frequently  '  to  wait  (especially  in  such  a  dry  warm  climate  as 
inculcates  earnest  application  and  labour  in  both  learn-  Palestine)  for  the  erection  of  sacred  buildings;  n-nd 
ing  and  doing  the  will  of  God,  Le.  x.  li;  Dc.\i.c<,~;  xxxiii.  silence  was  observed  in  the  law  about  these,  lest  they 

rpl  -  -        -  '      c  ll  -  ™  '  -     "  --  iT--    x~—   nl          ,-liould  take  off  the  regards  of  the  people  from  the  one 

house  of  t  lod,  where  the  more  peculiar  rites  and  services 
of  religion  were  to  be  performed.      It  was  left  to  the 


10,  ic.  The  records  of  the  Old  as  well  as  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament present  no  antagonism  between  piety  and  active 
service;  and  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  as  our  Lord  took 
occasion  to  notice,  M;it.  xh.  :>,  stood  opposed,  not  ab- 
solutely to  all  work,  but  only  to  work  inconsistent  with 
its  great  ends.  Then,  zectiinl.lij,  the  negative  part  of  the 
fourth  command,  prohibiting  work  on  the  seventh  day, 
involves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  precepts  of  the 


people  to  make  arrangements  for  those  Sabbath  meet 
ings  as  they  might  sec  best:  but  the  duty  of  having 
them,  and  of  having  them  for  religious  purposes  (for 
they  were  to  be  Inly  convocations),  was  plainly  incul- 
cated; and  the  Levitcs  were  scattered  at  convenient 
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distances  throughout  the  land,  doubtless,  for  one  reason 
.11110112:  others,  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  such 
days  of  holy  convocation  to  ply  their  nppointed  task 
of  "teaching  Jacob  God's  judgments  and  Israel  his 
law,"  Do.  xxxiii.  10. 

Th'--se  considerations  put  it,  we  think,  boyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  true  idea  of  Sabbath  sanetificatioii  in- 
cluded much  more  than  mere  resting  from  work;  that 
this  was  enjoined,  not  solely  indeed,  but  chiefly  that 
the  mind  might  be  free  to  give  itself  to  pious  exercises 
and  good  works.  And  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  matter  was  so  understood  by  the  better  portion  of 
tlic  covenant  people  themselves.  The  psalm  or  song 
for  the  Sabbath-day,  Ts.  soil.,  which  is  a  meditation  on 
the  works  of  Cod  in  his  dealings  toward  his  people,  as 
contrasted  with  the  works  of  ungodly  men,  and  the 
results  they  lead  to.  shows  how  it  was  understood  the 
fearers  of  God  should  be  spending  their  time  and  exer- 
cising their  spirits  on  that  day.  Incidental  notices 
occur  of  the  holy  convocations  enjoined,  2  Ki.  iv.  23;  Is. 
i.  13,  at  which,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  such  sacred  songs 
as  that  just  referred  to  were  wont  to  be  chanted,  ac- 
companied with  the  reading  (or  exposition)  of  the  law 
and  prayer.  And  the  exposition  of  the  Sabbath  law 
itself  by  Isaiah,  ch.  hiii.  1,3,  u,  confirms  the  view  we 
advocate  with  the  express  seal  of  inspiration;  for  it  is 
there  described  as  not  only  a  turning  away  from  doing 
one's  own  pleasure,  and  speaking  one's  own  words  (that 
is.  such  as  were  of  a  carnal  and  worldly  nature),  but 
delighting  one's  self  in  the  Lord,  and  calling  the  Sab- 
bath a  delight  and  honourable,  because  of  the  fellow- 
ship to  which  it  called  the  soul  with  things  more  im- 
mediately pertaining  to  God.  To  the  same  effect, 
though  in  their  own  hellenizing  way,  both  Josephus 
and  Philo  represent  the  design  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
former  praising  Moses  for  the  precaution  he  took  to 
have  the  people  grounded  in  religious  knowledge,  by 
making  them  assemble  together  ' '  for  the  hearing  of  the 
law,  and  learning  it  exactly,  not  once,  or  twice,  or 
oftener,  but  every  week "  (Contr.  Ap.  ii.  is) ;  and  the 
latter  declaring  it  to  have  been  always  the  custom 
among  the  Jews  to  ''philosophize  especially  on  the 
seventh  day,  the  person  who  presides  leading  them  on 
and  teaching  them  what  to  do  and  say,  while  the  others 
applied  themselves  to  well-doing,  and  the  improvement 
of  their  way  of  life"  (Philo  dc  Vita  Mosis,  p.  sy<}.  So  also 
many  of  the  better  class  of  later  Jewish  authorities;  for 
example,  Abenezra,  who  says  broadly  "that  the  Sab- 
bath was  given  to  man,  that  he  might  consider  the 
works  of  God,  and  meditate  in  his  law;''  and  Manasse 
Ben  Israel  characterizes  it  as  "a  notable  error  to  ima- 
gine that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  for  idleness;  for 
as  idleness  is  the  mother  of  all  vice,  it  would  then,  have 
been  the  occasion  of  more  evil  than  good  "  (sec  Meyer  do 
Temp.  Sacris  et  Festis  Diebus  Ileb.  p.  197,  for  these  and  various 
other  quotations). 

The  principle  involved  in  these  explanations  is  con- 
firmed by  our  Lord,  who  as  born  under  the  law  was 
bound  to  keep  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  precepts  of 
the  decalogue,  but  who  both  by  word  and  deed  showed 
that  while  rest  from  secular  employments  was  required 
on  the  Sabbath,  works  of  kindness  and  mercy,  as  well 
as  exercises  of  piety,  were  in  perfect  accordance  with 
its  provisions.  He  frequented  the  synagogues  on  that 
day;  but  he  also,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  synagogues, 
healed  the  sick  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself—- 
on the  broad  ground  that  it  was  lawful  to  do  good  on 


the  Sabbath-day,  and  that  this  day  being  made  for  man 
mast  have  embraced  the  right  and  even  the  duty  to  do 
whatever  was  needed  for  liis  essential  comfort  ami 
highest  well-being,  Mat.  ,\ii.  1-1.1;  Mar.  iii.  i-:>-.  Lu.  iv.  ir,;  \i.  n, 
&c.  Rightly  contemplated  and  used,  therefore,  the 
Sabbath  was  a  privilege,  and  is  hence  mentioned 
among  the  distinguishing  benefits  conferred  by  God  on 
Israel — he  'jure  them  his  Sabbaths,  Ezc.  \\.  Y>\  Xc.  ix.  H; 
made  these  an  integral  part  of  their  theocratic  consti- 
tution. So  that  it  should  not  have  been  a  day  of  gloom 
anil  sadness,  but  one  rather  of  calm  and  serene  delight, 
as  at  once  bringing  a  release  from  worldly  toil,  and 
calling  the  soul  to  fellowship  with  God.  in  the  pure  and 
blessed  satisfaction  he  enjoys  from  reflecting  on  the 
work  of  his  hands.  For  the  sanctifying  of  the  day,  in 
commemoration  of  God's  creation-rest,  rendered  it  for 
man  through  all  coming  time  an  ever-recurring  call  to 
enter  into  God's  rest,  lie.  iv.  ,3, -i.  In  the  words  of  Calvin 
(onGc.  ii.  s),  who  has  expressed  the  general  sense  of  the 
Reformers,  "God  first  rested,  then  he  blessed  that  rest, 
that  it  might  be  sacred  among  men  through  all  coming- 
ages.  He  consecrated  each  seventh  day  to  rest,  that 
his  own  example  might  continually  serve  as  a  rule.  .  .  . 
For,  neither  could  he  more  sweetly  allure,  or  more 
powerfully  incite,  us  to  obedience,  than  by  inviting 
and  exhorting  us  to  imitate  himself.  Besides,  it  must 
be  known  that  this  exercise  is  the  common  concern,  not 
of  one  age  or  people  only,  but  of  the  whole  human 
race/'  The  concluding  sentence  relates  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  permanence  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  its  connection  with  the  Lord's- day,  which 
is  handled  in  next  article.  We  only  add,  that  it  had 
been  well  if  Calvin,  and  the  other  Reformers,  had  given 
as  correct  a  view  of  the  fourth  commandment  as  of 
the  primeval  rest  of  God  and  sanctifying  of  the  seventh 
day.  But  here  they  somewhat  erred  in  regard  to  the 
proper  nature  and  design  of  the  rest  enjoined,  following 
too  closely  the  later  Jews  in  their  interpretation  of 

the  precept  (see  Typology  of  Scripture,  vol.  ii.  p.  507,  sq.  4th  cd  I 

SABBATH,  How  FAR  OF  PF.RMAXFXT  OBLIGATION. 
A  correct  judgment  regarding  the  permanency  of  the 
Sabbath  turns  very  much  on  the  question  when  it  was 
instituted:  and  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  we  first 
solicit  attention. 

Some  find  the  institution  of  it  iu  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, as  presented  in  Ex.  xx.  S-ll.  The  lan- 
guage here  employed  is  not  apparently  that  of  origina- 
tion. The  command  to  remember  the  Sabbath  seems 
to  imply  that  it  was  previously  known  to  the  Israelites 
— that  they  were  already  acquainted  with  its  existence 
and  sacredness.  and  needed  only  to  have  their  "minds 
stirred  up  by  way  of  remembrance."  But  such  injunc- 
tions, we  are  told,  have  often  prospective  significance. 
"Remember  this  day  in  which  ye  came  out  from 
Egypt,"'  F.x.  xiii.  .";  "Remember  the  word  which  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  you,''  Jos.  i.  i:;-. 
"Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  davs  of  thy  youth." 
EC.  xii.  i.  In  all  these  citations  the  meaning  is — re- 
member from  this  time. 

To  this  stricture  it  may  be  replied  that  such  injunc- 
tions have  always  relation  to  the  future,  but  that  they 
also  suppose  antecedent  knowledge.  Children,  for 
example,  would  not  be  told  to  remember  their  C'reator 
unless  they  had  been  previously  informed  about  crea- 
tion— unless  they  had  been  instructed  that  one  God 
hath  made  us,  and  that  we  are  all  his  offspring.  That 
an  ordinance  should  be  ushered  into  existence  by  the 
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requirement  to  remember  it,  is  a  strange  idea,  to  which  j 
facts  give  no  countenance.     If  there  be  any  clear  in-  [ 
stance  of  the  kind  in  sacred  or  secular  history,  let  it  be 
produced. 

Besides,  the  fourth  commandment  assigns  a  reason 
for  observing  the  Sabbath,  which,  if  good  for  the  future, 
must  have  been  always  valid.  We  do  not  here  enter 
into  any  disquisition  about  the  days  of  creation.  It  is 
enough  that  God,  in  a  manner  befitting  him,  worked 
six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  and  has  required 
that,  in  a  manner  befitting  us,  we  shall  imitate  his 
example.  But  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  this 
consideration  should  weigh  much  with  the  Jews  in 
time  to  come,  if,  in  preceding  ages,  God  himself  hail 
made  no  account  of  it  in  his  regulation  of  human  eon 
duet?  On  these  ami  such  grounds  any  exposition  of 
the  fourth  commandment,  by  which  the  introduction 
of  the  Sabbath  is  traced  to  it.  seems  to  be  plainly  in- 
admissible. 

Some,  however,  have  contended  that  \\e  do  not 
require  to  yo  far  back  in  order  to  find  its  com- 
mencement; they  think  they  learn  when  and  how  it 
began  in  Kx.  xvi.  ]'.'-:;<>:  thc-e  verses  have  reference 
to  the  gathering  and  cooking  of  manna.  That  an  in- 
stitution so  prominent  as  the  Sabbath  in  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  should  have  been  initiated  in  a  manner  so 
incidental,  and  almost  unob.-ervable.  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  whole  genius  of  the  economy.  Nor  does  the 
passage  countenance  any  such  notion.  "It  came  to 
pa-is,"  we  are  told.  ver.  'J'J,  "that  on  the  sixth  day  they 
gathered  twice  as  much  bread."  In  other  words,  they 
gathered  on  the  sixth  day  enough  for  that  day  and  for 
the  day  following.  But  why  provide  beforehand  for 
th-3  Sabbath  in  order  to  respect  and  keep  jt<  r,.-t  ' 
Why,  if  not  in  supposed  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
a-  previously  notified  .'  It  is  alleged,  in  reply,  that  the 
order  Complied  with  is  presented  to  us  afterwards,  ami 
occurs  in  ver.  '2?>.  "This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto 
tile  Lord:  hake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and 
seethe  that  ye  will  seethe;  and  that  which  reinaineth 
over  lay  up  for  you,  to  !.••  kept  until  the  morning.'' 
By  this  exegesis  the  pra  -tic  •,  ver.  -J,  is  lirst  related,  and 
then  we  come  to  the  injunction,  ver.  23,  of  which  it  was 
the  fulfilment!  In  such  inversion  of  natural  order 
there  is  obvious  unlikelihood.  But  the  expo-ition  in 
question  is  otherwise  untenable.  The  verses  alK_ed 
to  exhibit  first  the  obedience,  and  then  the  statute 
obeyed,  have  no  such  intimacy  of  connection.  They 
i-L'fer,  in  fact,  to  different  things.  Ver.  -:>i  does  not 
touch  on  the  collection  of  the  manna  at  all.  but  has 
regard  to  the  baking  of  it  a  new  subject'  and  there- 
fore the  gathering  of  it  on  the  sixth  day  in  quantity 
sufficient  also  for  the  seventh  day.  not  bein^  here  pre- 
scribed, remains  without  any  explanation,  except  a 
previous  appointment  and  prevalent  knowledge  of  the 
Sabbatical  institution. 

It  is  clearly  an  additional  argument  against  ascribing 
the  origination  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  fourth  command- 
ment, t'  at  in  this  prior  chapter  of  Exodus  we  have 
such  allusion  to  it,  and  observance  of  it  in  connection 
with  the  manna.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  earlier 
and  casual  notice  of  the  day  does  not  carry  the  aspect 
of  an  original  enactment — the  people,  to  all  appearance, 
gathered  manna  on  the  sixth  day.  to  serve  for  two 
days,  under  the  influence  of  antecedent  instruction, 
and  in  accordance  with  known  propriety. 


0  SABBATH 

The  Sabbath  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
opening  verses  of  Ge.  ii.,  "Thus  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And  on 
the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made; 
and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which 
he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day.  and 
sanctified  it  "  To  a  plain  reader  this  language  would 
appear  sufficiently  explicit  in  determining  the  earliest 
authorization  and  enforcement  of  the  Sabbath.  Yet 
some  so  explain  it  as  to  render  it  of  none  effect:  they 
remark  that  it  is  only  declaratory,  and  prescribes  no 
action  or  service.  Such  criticism  tells  us  in  effect  that 
the  words  are  introduced  \\ithout  object,  and  are  not 
designed  to  influence  practice.  VYV  prefer  to  think  of 
Scripture  as  bein-'  profitable  as  here  speaking  of  God 
in  relation  to  men.  and  showing  them  what  is  good, 
that  they  may  act  in  conformity  to  his  revealed  will. 
1  (city,  abstractedly  regarded,  needs  no  Sabbath.  Such 
representations  are  appropriate  to  the  divine  dealings 
with  us,  and  have  their  whole  use  in  teaching  us  what 
we  are  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  \\liat  duty  God 
requires  at  our  hands.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
any  one  can  in  sober  earnest  allege  the  sanctity  here 
spoken  of  not  to  concern  ns.  and  can  construe  the 
whole  as  an  announcement  how  Jehovah  was  to  view 
and  keep  the  Sabbath  himself!  But  if  it  be  allowed 
to  be  preceptive,  still  we  are  told  it  is  " proleptical "- 
that  is.  premonitory.  The  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
we  are  assured,  is  here  mentioned  by  anticipation, 
when  as  yet  it  had  not  been  instituted,  and  was  not 
to  he  so  fill  very  long  afterwards.  1'or  this  assertion 
there  is  just  no  proof,  no  pretext  whatever.  Through- 
out the  entire  connection  the  historian  is  speaking  of 
the  past,  and  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate 
that  he  here  pas-  s  to  the  future.  To  assume  such 
liberties  with  a  plain  historical  narrative,  is  utterly  to 
destroy  its  character  as  history. 

Besides,  what  shall  we  think  of  .Moses  announcing 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  prospect  ively.  and  argu- 
ing for  it  retrospectively  averring  that  it  must  be 
observed  in  the  distant  future  for  reasons  in  the  distant 
past:  but  that  meanwhile,  and  for  many  ages,  tin  se 
reasons  must  not  operate.  rl  his  were  much  the  same 
as  if  he  had  forewarned  an  emancipated  people  that 
their  redemption  from  Kgvpt,  already  accomplished, 
W'  >uld  have  strong  claim  to  commemorative  celebration, 
when  they  should  long  hence  return  from  Babylon— 
but  not  till  then!  There;  is  no  example  in  all  the 
Bible  of  an  institution  being  founded  in  events  \\hich 
have  taken  place,  and  yet,  authoritatively  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  and  remote  epoch.  All  such  ordinances 
were  in  force,  and  took  effect  from  the  date  of  the  facts 
occasioning  them.  The  passover  was  observed  from 
the  time  of  the  exodus;  the  Lord's  supper  from  the 
time  of  Christ's  death;  why  not  the  Sabbath  from  the 
time  of  the  creation,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  us,  from 
the  time  of  man's  entrance  on  its  scene? 

It  has  thus  appeared  that  later  references  to  the 
Sabbath  have  no  aspect  of  inaugurating  it,  but  suppose 
it  to  be  already  appointed  and  known;  and  that  when 
we  revert  to  Ge.  ii.  we  there  find  its  origin  to  be  coeval 
with  that  of  our  race,  and  promulgated  in  language  of 
unequivocal  import.  It  is  objected,  however,  that  the 
Sabbath  disappears  from  the  record  during  the  ante- 
diluvian and  patriarchal  periods.  Why  this  protracted 
silence  about  it  if  it  had  then  a  place  among  religious 
articles  and  usages  ?  This  evidence  of  its  absence  is 
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negative,  and  cannot  outweigh  express  contrary  proof 
of  its  initiation.  Of  these  times,  be  it  also  remarked, 
we  have  not  detailed  aeeounts,  and  we  must  tlierefore 
make  allowance  for  groat  lirevity  and  many  omissions. 
S;iceeedin'_r  annals  arc  more  ample,  and  yet  we  have 
110  indication  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  during 
four  hundred  years  after  its  sacredness  had  been  con- 
fessedly proclaimed  from  Mount  Sinai.  Even  if  neglect 
of  the  day  could  lie  established,  such  negligence  would 
not  disprove  obligation.  The  pa.ssover.  during  pro- 
tnicted  periods,  fell  into  disuse,  and  there  was  genera! 
and  continued  departure  from  the  marriage  relation  as 
originally  constituted. 

It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  allusion  to  the 
Subbath  is  wholly  wanting  during  the  time  alleged. 
Occasional  mention  is  made  of  weeks;  and  we  know 
that  the  heathen  world  very  extensively  distributed 
•  lays  into  sevens,  with  some  notion  of  sacrcdness  lie- 
longing  to  tlu:  seventh.  This  arrangement  is  traced 
by  some  to  the  lunar  month,  divided  into  quarters, 
each  of  seven  days,  by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But 
this  computation  does  not  accord,  except  proximatelv, 
with  fact,  as  the  lunar  month  exceeds  twenty-nine  days 
in  duration.  It  ascribes  consequence  also  to  the  num- 
ber /<>"/',  as  well  as  to  the  number  seven — partitioning 
the  month  into  four  divisions  —  and  /<//</•  has  no  dis- 
tinctive sacredness  in  any  known  country  or  language. 
The  explanation,  though  ingenious,  is  simply  a  guess, 
without  any  support  from  Scripture  or  other  writings, 
and  has  like  validity  with  another  conjecture,  that  the 
assignment  of  seven  days  to  a  week  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  supposed  number  of  the  planets. 
When  we  have  the  sacredness  of  the  seventh  day,  and 
the  occasion  of  it,  disclosed  to  us  in  the  beginning  of 
Genesis,  and  find  this  teaching  supported  by  subsequent 
references  to  the  same  hebdomadal  division  of  time, 
we  are  then  warranted  to  collate  Scripture  with  itself, 
and  read  its  testimonies  in  the  light  of  their  mutual 
explanation.  We  have  explicit  evidence,  then,  that 
the  Sabbath  is  as  old  as  our  race — evidence  which  the 
want  of  after-reference  could  not  have  annulled,  but 
which  succeeding  and  varied  allusions  tend  to  confirm. 

If  the  preceding  reasoning  be  just,  it  proves  the 
antiquity  of  the  Sabbath.  This  is  a  position  of  great 
importance.  An  institution  so  ancient  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  more  recent  and  transient  lou'isiation, 
and  having  existed  before  the  days  (.if  Moses,  may  be 
expected  to  outlive  his  economy,  which  did  not  give  it 
being.  Indeed,  an  ordinance  whose  stability  was  not 
affected  by  the  fall  or  by  the  flood,  by  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  or  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  must  be  held  to  be 
indestructible  by  any  mutations  in  time.  Why  should 
it  be  so  abiding,  unless  as  essentially  binding?  Per- 
petuity belongs  to  moral,  as  distinguished  from  cere- 
monial, attributes.  This  deduction  is  reasonable,  but 
is  not  the  only  testimony  to  so  important  a  doctrine. 
That  the  Sabbath  owes  its  maintenance  to  its  morality 
we  will  endeavour  more  expressly  to  substantiate. 

Here  a  consideration  of  first  consequence  is  that  it 
forms  the  subject  of  the  fourth  commandment.  Some 
deny  the  ethical  character  of  the  decalogue.  They 
allege  it  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  insist  that  though 
particular  elements  in  it  are  of  inherent  and  enduring 
worth,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  belonged  to  an  economy  of 
shadows,  and  has  vanished  with  them.  Therefore  the 
presence  of  any  statute  in  such  a  compendium  is  no 
decisive  evidence  of  moral  force. 


But  the  decalogue  in  its  integrity  has  a  very  distinc- 
tive place  and  consequence  in  the  Bible.  It  was  pro- 
claimed svith  extraordinary  solemnity,  peculiar  to  itself, 
from  Mount  Sinai,  i-;.\.  xix.  ifi--.-i.  Can  we  suppose  that 
precepts  promulgated  with  such  special,  such  over- 
whelming majesty,  had,  after  ail,  no  definite  character? 
no  superior  claims  '.  To  mark  them  olf  yet  more  clearly 
from  ritual  administration,  God  caused  them  to  lie 
written  on  tables  of  stone,  and  he  made  these  stones 
to  be  deposited  in  the  ark— representative  of  himself— 
immediately  under  the  mercy-seat,  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  shechinah,  a  preternatural  and  brilliant 
symbol  of  his  divine  presidency.  As  if  all  this  demarca- 
tion were  not  enough  for  so  grave  a  subject,  and  the 
historian  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  obtusest 
intellect  here  to  confound  tilings  which  differed,  he 
marks  emphatically  where  the  decalogue  closed:  "  These 
words,"  says  Moses,  ''the  Lord  spake  to  all  your  as- 
sembly in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of 
the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  ^r«  at  voice, 
and  HE  AUDIO)  NO  MOUK."  One  would  think  that  pre- 
cepts too  select  and  august  to  admit  of  addition,  must 
also,  by  their  sclectness.  preclude  reduction  and  ejec- 
tion. 

The  decalogue  was  frequently  called  the  corcnanf, 
and  the  chest  containing  it  tin-  ark  <_,f  t/ic  rorcnunf. 
Would  a  fragmentary  and  heterogeneous  compound 
create  or  warrant  any  such  designation  I 

So  often  as  Christ  cited  any  of  these  commandments 
he  enforced  them  emphatically.  The  Jews  seem  to 
have  distributed  them  into  greater  and  less,  and  to 
have  treated  the  less  as  scarcely  deserving  considera- 
tion. But  he  impressively  declared,  "  Whosoever  shall 
break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven:  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them 
shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  gospel  dispensation.  Certain 
statutes  our  Lord  declares  to  be  congenial  with  that 
economy,  and  their  observance  he  characterizes  as  a 
sure  constituent  or  guarantee  of  its  greatness.  But 
what  statutes  could  lie  speak  of  which  verify  this  de- 
scription, and  are  recognizable  from  others,  unless  those 
composing  the  decalogue?  When,  also,  lie  resolved 
the  law  into  two  great  commandments,  he  made  evident 
reference  to  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant,  for  he 
instituted  the  same  classification  of  devotional  and 
social  duties:  and  when  he  farther  resolved  all  duty 
into  love,  with  God  and  man  for  its  objects,  he  im- 
pressed on  the  whole  code  a  moral  interpretation. 
AVhat  can  be  more  truly  or  purely  moral  than  charity  / 
— charity  branching  off  into  piety  and  benevolence? 

In  a  word,  the  decalogue  is  reproduced  by  the  apostles. 
What  it  enjoins  they  enjoin  in  the  identical  terms,  or 
with  only  verbal  alterations;  and  how  could  they  more 
decisively  affix  their  seal  to  its  indelible  righteousness  • 

The  decalogue,  then,  as  a  whole,  is  moral.  If  the 
Sabbath  be  an  exception,  it  is  the  only  exception.  But 
when  we  have  found  it  in  a  code  collectively  moral — 
the  morality  of  which  is  attested  by  the  clearest  and 
most  cumulative  proof,  and  when  we  find  it  sharing  all 
the  conspicuousness  and  honours  of  the  allied  enact- 
ments, it  would  require  strong  argument  indeed  to 
render  credible  its  exceptional  ritualism.  Let  us  see 
whether  good  cause  for  so  regarding  it  be  discoverable 
in  its  own  nature,  or  in  prophect/,  or  in  u-hat  Christ  said 
of  it  expressly,  or  in  the  apostolic  epistles. 
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///  its  oini  nature  the  Sabbath  provides  for  rest  and 
worship.  Our  sensuous  being  requires  the  one,  and  our 
spiritual  being  the  other.  To  deny  the  labouring  popu- 
lation any  intermission  of  toil,  or  the  heir  of  immortality 
any  time  for  religious  observances,  would  be  to  offend 
against  the  fundamental  conditions  of  our  state  of  ex- 
istence. Under  these  aspects  the  Sabbath  is  not  arbi- 
trary. It  is  founded  on  the  essentials  and  necessities 
of  the  human  constitution,  and  nothing  here  below  can 
be  more  solid  and  stable  than  its  groundwork.  To 
speak  of  our  spiritual  responsibilities  more  especially— 
if  it  be  a  moral  duty  to  worship  God,  it  must  also  IK-  a 
moral  duty  to  observe  that  worship  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. For  this  the  Sabbath  provides.  It  is  advanta- 
geous for  worship  that  a  certain  day  be  set  apart  for  it. 
and  guarded  from  intrusive  distractions.  It  is  advan- 
tageous that  the  worshippers  set  apart  the  same  day. 
both  to  the  end  that  one  may  not  draw  another  into 
temporal  toil,  and  that  religion  may  have-  th>. 
social  stimulus.  It  is  advantageous  that  the  day  recur 
with  suitable  frequency.  What  fre'|Ueney  would  be 
best  it  might  lie  dillimlt  or  impossible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine: but  that  would  not  show  the  proportioning  of 
the  time  to  be  a  matt'Tof  indifference.  We  can  easily 
pel'ceive  that  tin  re  a!V  extremes  to  be  avoided.  Jt 
everv  dav  were  a  Sabbath  our  terrestrial  occupations 
would  be  suppressed.  If  the  Sabbath  returned  once  a 
y*-ar  it  would  be  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of 
habitual  devotion,  One  of  these  arrangements  would 
have  been  evidently  incompatible  with  what  \\e  owi-  to 
this  world,  and  the  oth.-r  with  dutiful  regard  for  the 
world  to  come.  If  we  can  judge  tints  far  ot'  the  fw 
often  and  the  tun  xtfilnni,  \\hv  mav  not  (iod  descrv  un- 
erringly the  mean,  and  perceive  that  one  dav  in  seven 
i-i  the  best  pos.-ible  adjustment'  the  most,  eondii'-ive 
to  moral  ^ood  in  our  existing  circumstances?  Experi- 
ence has  recommended  no  other  division  of  time  as 
preferable:  on  the  contrary,  e\.rv  attempt  to  elongate 
or  contract  the  week  has  utterly  failed,  and  hasowi-d 
the  failure  to  a  manifest. -d  impracticability  or  mischiev- 
ousness.  It  follows  that  not  only  the  duly,  but  the 
very  timing  of  the  duty,  is  of  moral  account,  and  that 
the  Sabbath  is  entitled,  hv  its  nature,  to  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  decalogue—  fitly  and  justly  ranking  with 
statutes  which  transcend  casualties,  and  will  maintain 
their  jurisdiction  while  the  world  lasts.  On  the  same 
principle,  if  the  sacn-dness  of  the  Sabbath  has  been 
enhanced  by  rendering  it  commemorative  of  some  ^i-  at 
event,  such  as  the  natural  creation,  there  mav  be  reli- 
gious benefit,  and  therefore  moral  suitablem-s-.  in  trans- 
ferring it  to  another  day  of  the  seven,  in  order  to  com- 
memorate another  event  of  analogous,  but  superior, 
consequence— such  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  spiritual 
creation  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead 
($fc  LORD'S- DAY).  Even  the  old  economy,  notwith- 
standing its  necessary  regard  to  times,  did  not  show 
any  rigid  adherence  to  particular  days,  when  a  sufficient 
reason  existed  for  departing  from  them.  Thus,  while 
circumcision  was  by  the  law  fixed  to  the  eighth  day, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
wilderness  were  circumcised  on  the  same  day.  Jos.  v.  i-n; 
and  when  any  obstacle  prevented  men  from  the  eating 
the  passover  on  the  14th  of  the  first  month,  they  were 
allowed  to  postpone  it  to  the  next.  Xu.  ix.  r,. 

In  respect  to  prophcry,  the  prophets,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  God,  always  express  themselves  in  reverential 
language  of  the  Sabbath.  See.  in  particular,  the  pas- 


sages referred  to  in  the  preceding  article.  Is.  ivi.  i;, :;  Mil. 

13,14;  alsolxvi.  23. 

It  is  objected  that  in  these  and  like  instances  the 
Sabbath  is  allied  with  acknowledged  constituents  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  that  such  passages  would  therefore 
equally  prove  their  permanency.  It  is  in  plain  ac- 
cordance, however,  with  the  moral  claims  of  the  Sab- 
bath that  its  continued  observance  should  be  foretold, 
and  the  absence  of  such  prediction  would  have  been 
[  urged  in  proof  of  its  abrogation.  Besides,  these  pro- 
phecies are  in  no  part  meaningless.  They  point  to 
real  and  to  improved  worship  in  such  diction  as  the 
Jews  were  familiar  with  and  could  alone  comprehend. 
Shall  we  say  then  that  the  change  in  worship  would  be 
improvement,  and  the  change  as  to  the  Sabbath  aboli- 
tion' \\  e  cannot  see  that  this  conclusion  is  called  for 
"by  parity  of  reasoning."  ( >n  the  contrary,  these 
passages,  to  have  sense  or  truth  in  any  of  their  clauses, 
require  a  perpetuated  Sabbath:  for  the  effect  would  be 
to  sweep  away  worship  altogether  it  a  day  for  it  were 
not  preserved. 

As  regards  <'l,i-ixt'x  f-rr^ms  ,*«///;; r/s  on  this  subject, 
he  discouraged  no  doubt  such  a  traditional  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  would  have  transformed  it  into  a  dav 
of  heartless  neglects  and  saiictionless  rigours.  I'ut  he 

countenanced  the  keeping  of    it  in   its   true  spirit,  as   a 

1 

day  of  personal  privilege  ami  beneficent  usefulness 
avowin'j1  that  "the  Sal 'bath  was  made  for  man.  and  not 
'  man  for  the  Sabbath."  This  seems  to  teach  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  n, an  not  as  a  .lew  or  as  a  ( 'hristian. 
but  as  nnin.  and  therefore  entitled  to  his  n  L;ard  in  all 
conditions  and  through  aliases,  [n  reply,  however,  \\o 
are  told  that  the  expression  in  the  original  is  t/iC  man. 
This  must  mean,  it  is  said,  "those  for  \\hom  it  \\as 
appointed,  without  -pecityin<_:'  who  they  were,  and  not 
at  all  desi^natim;'  man  in  eeiieral."  Why  must  this 
be  the  meaning  '  Wo  -.  e  no  vi'ounds  for  such  a  para- 
phra-.e  but  \iry  much  to  demand  its  rejection.  The 
article  in  such  expressions  defines  the  hidiridital  orihc 
xperit*.  No  individual  man  could  be  thus  singled  out 
as  )ia\ing  the  Sabbath  made  for  him  unless  it,  were 
Adam:  and  none  \\  ill  assert  that  it  was  made  for  him 
in  any  sense  exclusive  of  his  posterity.  Again,  the 
article  may  define  the  species,  as  we  say  the  horse,  the 
ass,  the  ostrich.  Where  the  species  is  defined  all  the 
individuals  are  comprehended,  or  such  an  allegation  is 
made  as  would  apply  to  any  of  them  indifferently.  ''  If 
the  salt  have  lost  its  savour  it  is  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  trodden  under  the  feet  of  men"  literally  "the 
men.''  or  the  species,  men  without  the  distinction  of 
.lew  and  Gentile.  "Let  v<.ur  lidit  so  shine  before 
men."  literally  "  ihe  men."  in  the  sense  of  any  or  all 
men.  "  That  which  Cometh  out  of  the  mouth  this  de- 
fileth  a  man"  literally  "  the  man."  equivalent  to  man 
j  or  any  man.  Practically  the  distinction  here  attempted 
'  to  be  made  is  visionary.  Since  man  without  the  article 
is  o-ejieral,  and  tlte  man.  moaning  the  species  man,  is 
also  general,  the  article  may  be  dropped  or  retained 
without  affecting  the  sense.  Accordingly  these  modes 
of  expression  are  often  used  interchangeably.  When 
Christ  then  declares  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man.  we  can  only  understand  him  as  teaching  that  it 
was  intended  and  instituted  for  our  common  humanity. 
I '.ut  he  also  said  that  he  was  "Lord  of  the  Sabbath — 
which  shows/'  we  are  told,  "that  lie  had  power  to 
abrogate  it  partially  or  wholly."  It  seems  as  if  some 
cannot  think  of  power  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath 
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unless  as  exercised  in  abrogation,  if  it  be  placed  in 
Christ's  charge  they  take  for  granted  that  more  or  less 
extinction  must  be  the  consequence.  They  speak  as  if 
Christ's  sceptre  were  an  axe,  and  the  oidy  question 
were  how  much  it  woidd  hew  down  and  devastate  ! 
We  maintain  on  the  contrary  that  Christ  would  not  be 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  its  destroyer.  In  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  this  title  points  to 
assured  prosperity.  But  though  he  will  not  superintend 
in  order  to  annihilate  either  worship  or  worshippers, 
the  designation  "'Lord"  does  suppose'  a  ihaiiifcsted 
supremacy,  and  leads  us  to  expect  ameliorating  modi- 
fication with  essential  preservation — in  other  words,  a 
Christian  Sabbath  or  Lord's  day. 

In  respect  to  the  epixtlcs,  much  stress  has  been  laid 
by  opponents  of  the  Sabbath  on  some  expressions  of 
J'aul.      ''One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another; 
another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.      Let  every  one  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  u<>.  xiv.  .->.    To  us  this 
language  is  vague  and  seems  general:  but  it  had  relation 
to  specific  disputes,  and  we  do  not  know,  because  we 
have  not  been  told,  what  days  are  more  particularly 
intended.     They  may  have  been  festival  days  of  human 
appointment,  or  cherished  relics  of  Judaism  unconnected 
with  its  Sabbath — perfectly  known,  without  danger  of 
mistake,  to  the  parties  addressed.      It  is  admitted  that 
the  apostles  had  stated  religious  services  with  assigned 
seasons  for  them:    and   if  in  the  passage  commented 
on  we  give  his  words  the  absolute  and  exceptionless 
sense  claimed  for  them,  it  will  follow  that  he  courted 
contempt  for  his  own  ordering  of  worship.     Assuredly 
he  sanctioned  no  such  sweeping  indifference  to  days  as 
would  invalidate  the  injunction,  "Forsake  not  the  assem- 
bling of  yourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is.'' 
It  is  said,  Col  ii.  10,  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath-days,  which  are  a  shadow 
of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ."     This 
passage  perfectly  accords  with  a  superseding    of    the 
Sabbath-day  as  distinguished  from  the  Lord's-day.  em- 
bodying substantially  all  that  prior  sabbatical  observance 
had  shadowed.     In  the  same  relation  we  would  use  the 
same  language  still.      Independently  of  this  answer  to 
the  objection,  many  have   held,  with  Bishop  Ilorsley. 
that  the  word  Sabbath  is  not  here  used  in  its  strict  ac- 
ceptation, but  with  reference  to  other  days  observed  bv 
the  Jewish  church  with  Sabbath-like  solemnitv.     Al- 
though these  passages  had  more   difficulty  than  they 
present,  two  or  three  doubtful  expressions,  in  relation  to 
local  circumstances  and  usages  about  which  we  have 
little  information,  are  not  to  be  balanced  against  the 
weighty  and  cumulative  evidence  which  has  been  ad- 
duced for  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  conse- 
quent claims  on  the  respect  of  all  countries  and  ages. 
It  may  appear  to  some  an  objection  to  these  views  that 
if  the  Sabbath  were  moral,  and  therefore  immutable, 
it  would  remain  in  heaven :   whereas  first  and  seventh 
days  equally  lose  in  the  heavenly  state  their  distinctive 
characters.     There  all  duration  is  Sabbath — all  space 
sanctuary — all   engagement  worship.     It  is  sufficient 
to   reply,  that   morality  supposes  facts  in  demanding 
conformity  to  them.     Filial  duty  implies  the  existing  | 
relation  of  parent  and  child,  and  is  ever  binding  while  | 
that  relation    subsists,   but  is  otherwise  non-existent. 
So  the  Sabbath  supposes  a  sensible  world,  and  in  such 
a  world  it  must  ever  be  a  duty  to  have  time  expressly 
for  temporal  and   time  expressly  for  spiritual  occupa- 
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tions.  But  in  the  world  of  spirits,  where  even  the  na- 
tural body  becomes  a  spiritual  body,  and  which  flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit,  this  discrimination  disappears. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  Sabbath  that  it  prepares  us  for 
this  consummation — for  inheriting  blessings  transcend- 
ing its  own  privileges,  and  even  induces  approximations 
to  celestial  perfection  under  present  adverse  circum- 
stances. As  we  then  value  heaven  and  all  that  is  here 
heavenly,  let  us  remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it 
holy.  "  We  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan  being- 
burdened."  On  this  day  let  our  burdens  fall  and  our 
groanings  yield  to  gratulations:  and  while  physical  na- 
ture luxuriates  in  its  quiet,  let  a  spiritual  nature  repose 
—yet  soar— on  the  wings  of  devotion,  ascending  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  established  on  the  top  of 
the  mountains  and  exalted  above  the  hills,  and,  finding- 
even  the  penks  of  that  mountain  and  the  pinnacles  of 
that  house  too  low  for  its  aspirations,  take  its  flight 
from  the  temple  beneath  to  the  temple  above,  and  pass 
the  sacred  hours  in  realizing  forethoughts  and  fore- 
tastes among  the  trees  and  fountains  of  the  paradise  of 
(;"(1-  [i>.  K.] 

SABBATH-DAY'S  JOURNEY.  This  expression 
occurs  only  once  in  Scripture,  and  in  connection  with 
our  Lord's  ascension;  immediately  after  witnessing  it, 
:'  the  disciples  returned  unto  Jerusalem  from  the 
mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a  Sab- 
bath-day's journey,"  Ac.  i.  12.  Xo  explanation  is  given 
of  the  phrase,  the  distance  indicated  b\-  it  being  o-enerally 
known  at  the  time  St.  Luke  wrote;  but  we  learn  from 
Jewish  authorities  it  was  equal  to  2000  cubits,  or  some- 
what above  1000  yards.  The  limitation  was  made  bv 
the  later  scribes  much  in  the  same  arbitrary  and  formal 
way  that  they  regulated  their  minute  ceremonialism, 
and  in  particular  their  restrictions  concerning  Sabbath 
work,  having  respect  to  the  quantity,  rather  than  its 
nature  and  object.  The  ground  of  their  legislation 
here  was  found  in  Ex.  xvi.  29,  where,  in  reference  to 
the  gathering  of  manna  on  Sabbath,  it  was  said,  "  Abide 
ye  every  man  in  his  place;  let  no  man  go  out  of  his 
place  on  the  seventh  day,"  taken  in  connection  with 
Nu.  xxxv.  f>.  which  assigns  2UUO  cubits  to  a  Levitical 
city  for  suburbs.  On  this  we  learn  from  Mainionidos, 
as  quoted  by  Lightfoot  on  Lu.  xxiv.  50,  and  Ac.  i.  12, 
"  It  is  ordained  by  the  words  of  the  scribes,  Let 
no  one  go  out  of  the  city  beyond  2000  cubits.  For 
2000  cubits  are  the  suburbs  of  the  city."  According 
to  the  same  authority,  however,  people  might  walk 
ever  so  far  within  the  city,  as  the  place  mentioned  in 
Exodus  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  city  where 
people  dwelt  in  later  times;  and  as  the  place  or  camp 
of  Israel  was  supposed  to  be  about  12  miles  square,  so 
if  one's  city  was  of  like  extent  he  might  walk  through 
it  as  he  pleased  on  Sabbath,  without  being  liable  to 
punishment — only,  if  he  directed  his  course  outwards, 
2000  cubits  formed  the  utmost  allowable  limit.  This 
was  miserable  trifling,  sacrificing  the  spirit  to  the  letter, 
overlooking  also  the  object  of  the  original  prescription 
about  abiding  in  one's  place,  which  was  to  restrain  the 
people  from  engaging  in  their  ordinary  work;  but  it  of 
course  rendered  a  Sabbath-day's  journev,  if  measured 
from  any  point  except  the  bounds  or  walls  of  the  city, 
a  very  indeterminate  quantity.  There  was  ample  room 
left  for  considerable  license  on  the  part  of  those  who 
sought  for  it;  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
2000  cubits  formed  in  the  Jewish  mind,  as  ruled  by 
rabbinical  authority,  the  normal  allowance  for  Sabbath 
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walking,  there  would  practically  be  little  going  abroad 
mi  that  day,  arid  next  to  no  travelling  in  the  modern 
sense.  It  was  very  probably  on  this  account,  chiefly 
at  least,  that  our  Lord  exhorted  the  disciples,  at  the 
prospective  siege  of  Jerusalem,  to  pray  that  their 
flight  might  not  be  in  winter,  nor  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
Mut.  xxiv.  2"  — meaning,  apparently,  the  Jewish  Sub- 
bath,  and  including  it  as  well  as  winter,  because  in 
both  alike  the  distress  would  be  aggravated  by  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  they  were  sure  to  encounter 
bv  the  way. 

'SABBATICAL  YEAR.   &•<  JUBILEK. 

SABEANS.     .SVf  SKUA  and  SHKHA. 

SAB'TAH  [etymology  unknown].  The  third  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Cush,  c,e.  x.  r,  which  Gesenius  would 
identify  with  the  Ethiopic  city  Sabut,  Saba,  Sabai, 
situated  on  the  Arabian  <  udf,  where  Akribo  is  now 

(Stnilx.,  xvi.  p.   770   :     but    wliicll    dtllcrs,     Wilier.     Kllobel, 

Keil.  &c.,  are  rather  disposed  to  discover  in  Sabatha, 
or  Subota,  tlie  capital  of  Iladhraniaut  in  Soiitli  Arabia. 
'I'lie  latter  is  perhaps  the  lucre  probable  view,  as  it 
would  place  this  bran  dint"  the  < 'u>hites  in  the  same 
region  of  the  world  which  is  known  to  huv"  be.  n  occu- 
pied by  some  others.  But  there  is  little  evidence  on 
the  subject  beyond  the  resemblance  of  names,  and  some 
vague  probabilities,  which  are  not  greatly  to  lie  relied  on. 
SABTECHAH,  another  son  of  Cush,  the  fifth  in 
order,  and  probably,  like  the  preceding,  the  name  of  a 
place  or  district  in  Arabia.  The  Targum  explains  it  bv 
»"  (/iii;/iti.ini\,  \\lio  dwelt  on  tin-  eastern  coasts  of 
Ethiopia,  and  this  is  also  the  view  adopted  by  (  I. •>. -nius. 
Bochart,  and  others  in  recent  times,  identify  them 
with  the  Ethiopians  of  ('aramania.  \sho  dwelt  to  the 
east  of  the  1'ersian  Cult',  where  there  was  a  sea-port 
of  the  name  of  tfamut.htkc,  mentioned  bv  1't.nleinv  (vi.  8,7) 
The  evidence  for  either  view  is  very  scanty. 

SACKBUT.     >u   ilrsic-AL   IXSTRUMENTS    of   the 

stringed  das-  . 

SACKCLOTH.  The  name  for  this  in  lid..  l<^(.<",,), 
in  <!r.  erd/c/ios,  Latin  .•.•civ//.-',  all  evidently  but  different 
forms  of  the  same  word,  which  originating  with  the 
Hebrew  has  descended  through  th.  ancient  to  many  of 
the  modern  tongues  of  Europe.  It  \\as  used  to  .1,  note 
both  the  mii-li  hair  (in  the  East  commonly  camel's 
hair)  from  which  sacks  or  the  coarser  garment^  were 
made,  and  then  these  articles  theliiM.-lves,  used  by  the 
pooi'ot  pe  .pie  or  by  mourners.  To  clothe  one's  self 

with  sackcloth  was  to  assume  the  symbol  of  mourning: 
which  was  also  worn  by  spiritual  nmuniers,  penitents, 
like  Elijah  in  the  Old  Testament  times,  nr  John  Bap- 
tist in  the  New.  -J  Ki.  i.  S;  M;it  iii.  4. 

SACRIFICE.  Under  the  title  of  OKFKKINOS  the 
subject  of  sacrifice  has  been  considered  with  respect  to 
the  different  modes  of  sacrificial  worship  recognized  and 
sanctioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  question  as 
to  the  oriijtn  i >f  .tin'i-ijlir  was  expressly  reserved;  and  it 
is  to  that  point  the  present  article  will  be  devoted. 
We  need  not  discuss  here  the  theory  of  the  old  English 
deists,  such  as  Blmmt  and  Tyndule,  that  as  cruel  men 
delighted  in  bloodshed,  so  they  conceived  God  to  be- 
like themselves,  and  sought  to  please  and  appease  him 
by  the  slaughter  of  innocent  beasts:  or  the  specious 
improvement  of  this  theory  which  Spencer  (Do  Leg.  Ilebr. 
Hit.  1.  iii.  <Uss.  iU  framed,  that  men  sacrificed  originally 
because  of  the  savage  wildness  of  their  nature,  and 
that  God  accepted  and  ratified  their  grim  worship  to 
restrain  them  from  what  was  worse.  Nor  need  we 
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discuss  the  alternative — whether  sacrifice  was  originally 
a  human  invention  or  a  divine  institution;  as  though, 
if  it  were  not  a  divine  institution,  it  must  be  a  contriv- 
ance of  man,  either  arbitrarily  adopted,  or  purposely 
designed  by  man  to  effect  a  certain  end.  In  modern 
controversy  this  mode  of  representing  the  human  origin 
of  sacrifice  has  been  discarded.  And  now  the  question 
is  proposed  in  this  form,  Did  sacrifice  arise  from  the 
natural  religious  instinct  of  man,  with  or  without  (for 
both  views  are  held)  an  unconscious  inspiration  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  or  did  it  originate  in  a  distinct  divine 
revelation;  Those  who  advocate  the  former  view, 
speak  of  sacrifice  as  the  "free  expression  of  the  divinely 
determined  nature  of  man"  (Neumann").  "Man  sacrifices 
because  of  his  inalienable  divine  likeiies>,  according  to 
which  he  cannot  cease  to  seek  that  c •. •mmiinion  with 
(u>d  for  which  he  was  created,  even  through  such  an 
effectual  self-sacrifice  as  is  exhibited  in  sacrifice.  Sac- 
rifices have  been  thus  as  little  an  arbitrary  invention  of 
man  as  prayer.  Like  pniyer,  they  have  originated  in  an 
inner  necessity  to  which  man  freely  surrenders  himself" 
(Ouhlcr  in  IK'i-Z'i/s  K>  M  Km-;-,  v,,].  x.  \:  r,l7.)  The  question  is 
thus  put  in  the  article  on  "Sacrifice."  in  1  >r.  Smith's 
/lii'/iiimd-i/  <>1'  t/ic  Ililili .  "  \\hetherdid  sacrifice  arise 
from  a  natural  instinct  of  man  sunctluiiul  und  i/in'i/n( 
bv  <;..d.  or  \\li.-ther  it  was  the  subject  of  some  distinct 
primeval  revelation."  The  question  is  certainly  nar- 
rowed. rui>ed  to  a  higher  platform,  and  brought  to  a 
palpable  issue  and  within  light  of  a  solution,  bv  this 
mode  of  presenting  it.  There  are  three  prominent 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  of  sacri- 
fice : —  1.  That  if  there  were  an  express  positive  com- 
mand of  God  to  oti'er  sacrifices,  then  the  ..tiering  of 
these  sacrifices  would  lose  their  moral  value  as/m-«'//7 
offerings,  whereas  the  e.-irliest  accounts  of  sacrifice,  Cc 
iv.  uud viii.,  ''narrate  an  action  which  had  worth  only  on 
account  of  its  \\illinghood"  (Oclilcr,  1.  c.)  Mut  \\hether 
man  vi*  Ids  himself  to  the  impulse  of  an  inn.  r  nece-sity. 
as  (  lehler  snoots  a  mere  natural  in>tii:et  or  obeys 
a  divine  command,  his  freedom  exists  and  i:-  exeivix  d 
in  precisdv  the  same  fashion.  The  fact  of  a  command 
being  given  by  (Jod  does  not  annihilate  the  freedom  of 
man  in  his  obedience,  or  rob  his  obedience  of  it>  moral 
worth.  Otherwise,  obedience  to  the  decalogue  eeas.-s 
to  be  voluntary  and  moral.  :2.  That  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  .-acriiice  involves  a  certain  theory  of  the 
primeval  relations  of  man  with  God.  and  such  a  theory 
it  is  unwarrantable  to  form.  Now  there  is  not  indeed 
a  theory,  but  there  is  positive  knowledge,  of  these 
relations  contained  in  the  Bible.  Jf  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  sacrifice  involves  only  such  relations  between 
man  and  God  as  are  there  affirmed  to  exist,  then  no 
objection  can  be  raised  to  it  on  this  account.  Nay,  if 
it  harmonize  with  these  relations  as  they  are  revealed 
to  us,  great  antecedent  probability  of  its  truth  may 
arise  from  this  fact.  If  God  did  after  creation  estab- 
lish the  Sabbath  and  marriage  as  the  foundations  of 
religious  and  social  life  (as  is  conceded  by  those  against 
whom  we  argue) — though  these  ordinances  can  only  be 
inferred  from  certain  occurrences,  or  by  a  free  though 
indisputably  correct  interpretation  of  certain  texts,  and 
are  not  distinctly  promulgated — and  if  God  did  after 
the  fall  indicate  to  man  his  proper  work  and  means  of 
livelihood,  and  provide  him  with  his  first  clothing — 
then  assuredly  such  relations  did  exist  between  God 
and  man  as  make  the  institution  of  sacrifice  (on  the 
supposition  that  sacrifice  was  needful  for  man  and 
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acceptable  to  God)   probable  rather  than  the  reverse. 
At  any  rate,  no  theory  of  those  relations  is  assumed  by 


the  doctrine  beyond  what  the  iJible  plainly  declares. 


an  open,  explicit,  formal  thing;  if  it  is  to  be  obeyed,  it 
must  be  set  forth  in  intelligible  terms.  The  book  of 
Geno>is  has  already  recognized  that  principle.  The 


and  teaches  higher  truths '-.  But  further,  the  real  facts 
of  sacrifice  are  not  accounted  for  by  this  natural  in- 
stinct to  give  up  part  or  whole  of  our  possessions  for 
the  divine  favour;  for  these  facts  consist  in— (a)  The 
x/,cr/ii/it>/  of  the  things  offered.  Men  may  give  up 
whatever  they  have  to  God.  It  is  then  Icurban,  a  gift; 
but  this  is  not  sacrifice  proper.  Why  must  there  be  an 
altar,  the  offering  of  innocent  animals,  their  slaughter, 
and  the  shedding  of  their  blood,  to  constitute  acceptable 


command   not   to  eat  of    the  fruit  of  the  tree   in   \\\<-     sacrifice  to   God?     Such   is   the  idea   of   sacrifice    not 

midst  of  the   garden   is   strict  and   definite If     only  in  the  Bible,  but  throughout  the  world.      Now,  is 

this  peculiarity  of  offering,  and  the  conception  that  it 
lias  special  value  with  God,  the  result  of  natural  in- 
stinct ':  On  the  contrary,  how  often  the  thought  lias 
been  expressed  that  animal  sacrifices  must  be  revolting 
instead  of  pleasing  to  God  !  And  surely  this  thought 
is  incompatible  with  a  natural  instinct  to  offer  them 
in  order  to  please  God.  Philosophers  have  wondered, 
and  justly,  how  on  the  ground  of  reason  or  instinct  an 
institution  like  that  of  animal  sacrifice  could  have 
originated  and  been  perpetuated  among  men  (LunUie. 
dc  Vita  Pythag.  p.  1W-11S;  Porphyr.  tie  Abstin.  p.  'JO,  &c.  &o.)  This 
wonder  shows  the  improbability  of  such  an  origin. 
W  ho  wonders,  on  the  supposition  of  a  personal  Gud. 
that  men  should  pray?  (I)  In  the  special,  object  for 
which  sacrifice  is  offered.  Men  may  offer  thank- 
offerings  to  God,  or  sacrifice  may  be  a  ceremonial  in 
which  men  signify  their  devotion  to  God  or  the  gods. 


another  precept  of  wider  range  and  greater  perman- 
ence, as  definite  and  posithe,  \\as  made  either  then  or 
speedily  afterwards,  would  the  historian  have  left  those 
whom  he  wrote  to  instruct  to  guess  or  divine  it  T 
;Muuvi.-e  on  sacrifice,  p.  '.',}.  Now  if  Moses  were  pro- 
mulgating in  Genesis  the  code  of  law  which  Adam  and 
his  family  were  to  obey,  then  indeed  the  command- 
ments of  God  should  have  been  clearly  set  forth,  and 
should  not  have  been  left  to  be  •'guessed  or  divined." 
But  Moses  was  writing  for  the  people  of  Israel;  the 
commandments  which  the;/  were  to  obey,  in  respect  to 
sacrifice  and  everything  else,  were  distinctly  set  forth. 
Those  whom  he  wrote  to  instruct  in  the  ordinances  of  God 
had  to  guess  or  divine  none  of  them.  It  was  not  however 
necessary  in  the  brief  references  he  made  to  their  fore- 
fathers, that  he  should  republish  all  God's  ordinances 
to  them.  Genesis  is  not  the  Adamic  Leviticus.  Moses 

refers  to  certain  incidents  in  the  antediluvian  history.  !  Along  with  heathen  sacrifices  other  superstitious  ideas 
from  which  we  are  left  to  infer  what  religious  rites  j  were  mixed.  But  everywhere  along  with  animal  sacri- 
they  observed.  From  the  tenor  of  that  history,  and  '  fices,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  amongst  the  heathen, 
from  pregnant  phrases  to  be  interpreted  by  the  experi-  the  idea  of  expiation  prevailed.  It  mi^ht  be  dumbly 


ence  of  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel,  in  reference  tr 
God's  dealings  with  them,  we  may  also  infer  whether 
these  rites  were  mere  will-worship  of  men  who  \\ere 
less  favoured  than  their  posterity  -who  had  no  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  who  therefore  served  him  as 
best  they  could,  according  to  their  own  instinctive 
notions. 

These  objections  being  removed,  we  argue  for  the 
origination  of  sacrifice  in  a  divine  ordinance,  and  not 
in  a  natural  instinct,  on  these  grounds — 

1.  We  know  what  are  the  objects  and  the  scope  of 
natural  instinct,  whether  religious  or  otherwise.  Con- 


felt,  or  distorted  into  terrible  form;  but  that  idea  of 
an  expiation  abides  as  the  primary  signification  of 
every  bleeding  sacrifice.  This  idea  includes  two  ele- 
ments— the  sense  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  the  notion  that 
the  death  and  blood  of  the  victim  had  power  to  remove 
this  curse.  The  notion  of  substitution,  too.  seems 
often  to  have  been  realized;  and  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  pagan  writers  with  a  painful  distinctnos. 

Cor  pro  conle.  precor,  pro  fibril  suniite  fibras. 
Ilanu  auimam  vobis  pro  meliore  damns. 

—(Ovid,  J''a.-f,,  vi.  161.) 

Now,  in  attributing  sacrifice  to  natural  instinct,  it  is 


cede  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  or  gods,  who  may  be  |  not  a  mere  offering  to   God  that  has  to  be  explained; 
addressed  by  man,  and  have  power  over  man.  and  we 


see  at  once  the  rise  of  the  instinct  to  pray.     Prayer  is 
as  natural  as  thanksgiving,  entreaty,  or  deprecation  to 


but  an  offering  of  this  kind,  with  this  view—  an  offer- 
ing that  is  believed  to  have  this  specific  value  and 
efficacy.  Is  there  any  natural  instinct  that  could  give 


a  fellow-man,  who  can  favour  or  injure  us.     The  ground  ;  rise    to  the   belief    that  animal   sacrifice    would    have 
and  urgency  of  the  instinct  of  prayer  we  comprehend, 
because  we  feel  it  ourselves.      But  is  there  a  similar 
instinct  to  sacrifice?     There  may  be  a  willingness,   or 


virtue    in    annihilating    the    guilt 
averting  divine  punishment  ? 


man,    and    thus 


2.   If  sacrifice  originate  in   a  natural  instinct,  then 


further  a  spontaneous  and  vehement  desire,  to  sacrifice  !  it  must  be  universal;  ;'Quod  ubique,  quod  semper, 
some  earthly  good— either  to  God,  if  he  be  thought  '  quod  ah  omnibus,"  is  the  law  of  every  principle,  in- 
capable of  enjoying  it,  or  to  those  who  are  thought  to  ,  stinct,  or  custom  that  can  be  designated  natural,  and 


have  influence  with  him  -in  order  to  secure  the  objects 
besought  in  prayer.  lint  whence  the  conviction  need- 
ful to  proper  sacrifice — viz.  that  the  unseen  and 
spiritual  God  or  gods  can  receive  a  material  offering, 
just  as  he  or  they  can  hear  a  prayer?  Is  this  wholly 
an  illusion  of  the  fancy,  suggested  by  the  vanishing  of 


is  not  the  result  of  tradition,  public  opinion,  personal 
will,  or  habit.  This  law  has  only  one  limitation.  An 
instinct  may  require  a  certain  development  of  mind 
for  its  manifestation :  but  in  every  mind  that  is  so 
developed  it  must  exhibit  its  force.  Now,  though  the 
custom  of  sacrifice  is  so  general  amongst  various 


smoke  in  the  air;   or  is  it  a  delusion  insinuated  by  a  j  nations  as  to  indicate  a  common  source  from  which  it 
cunning  priesthood;  or  has  it  an  origin  in  a  primeval  j  has  been  derived,  there  is  no  such  universality  as  to 


source  —the  institution  of  sacrifice  by  a  divine  ordi- 
nance, in  which  God  at  once  satisfies  the  desire  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  distinctly  promises  to  receive  the 
gift,  as  token  of  the  giver's  heart,  whilst  he  symbolizes 


prove  its  instinctive  necessity. 

3.  The  narrative  recorded  in  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  points  to  the  probability  of  the  divine  origin 
of  sacrifice.  What  are  the  facts  there  aiven  ?  After 
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the  fall  God  revealed  Chough  in  veiled  language)  tl it- 
fact,  that  a  Saviour  would  be  liorn  into  the  world,  who 
liould  suffer  death  on  account  of  sin,  but  would  wholly 


the  mediatorial  dispensation  of  grace;  and  wt-  may 
readily  believe  that  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  this  mediatorial  dispensation— viz. 


destroy  sin,  Ge.  iii.  15.  God  thus  lifts  the  light  of  sal-  the  altar  with  its  victim  and  blood — was  raised  then, 
vation  upon  the  fallen  outcasts,  and  intimates  that  5.  He.  xi.  4.  This  verse  gives  us  yet  another  link 
there  is  yet  pardon  and  life  for  them.  Xow  the  very  i  of  evidence  on  this  subject.  The  acceptableness  of 
first  time  in  which  Scripture  informs  us  that  a  sinful  j  Abel's  sacrifice,  and  the  witness  of  his  righteousness 
man  was  accepted  of  God,  was  when  he  brought  an  ;  therein,  is  declared  to  be  on  account  of  his  f;,ith.  The 
innocent  animal  in  sacrifice  to  him,  whilst  his  brother,  j  righteousness  of  Abel  and  the  worth  of  his  sacrifice 
who  brought  "of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,''  was  not  consisted  in  his  faith.  It  is  not  his  own  character, 
accepted  The  only1  Around  of  the  difference  in  the  or  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  sacrifice,  that  made  his 
manner  of  their  treatment  bv  God  given  in  Scripture  j  sacrifice  acceptable.  It  was  simply  his  faith,  and  his 
is  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  sacrifice  they  brought,  faith  manifest  in  his  sacrifice.  Xow  wherein  could 
Xow  let  this  fact,  that  the  first  instance  of  the  accept-  faith  be  manifested  in  this  sacrifice,  save  as  t/nrciu  lie 
ance  of  a  sinner  bv  God  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  j  manifested  the  obedience  of  faith!  And  this  neces- 
of  an  innocent  animal,  occurs  immediately  upon  a  sitates  the  conclusion  that  then- was  some  knowledge 
darkly  figurative  prediction  of  One — the  Lamb  of  God  of  the  will  of  Cod  concerning  his  sacrifice,  which  he 

whose  death    was  to  be   the    atonement    of    human     could    and   did    obey:    so   that    therein    he  showtd  Ins 

guilt  (according  to  tlvi  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  belief  in  God  and  his  willing  submission  to  him.  It  is 
in  Ge.  iii.  15  accepted  by  the  church),  be  connected  with  not  Abel's  faith  generally  that  is  spoken  of.  It  is 
the  facts,  that  such  animal  sacrifices  were  required  in  Abel's  faith  in  that  one  act,  by  which  lie  witnessed 
the  Mosaic  law  a*  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  are  ex-  Lini-clf.  and  God  witnessed  for  him.  that  l;e  had  the 
pressly  declared  in  the  Xew  Testament  to  be  typical  of  only  righteousness  possible  to  a  guilty  man  —  the 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ— and  further,  that  they  righteousness  of  faith.  It  was  Abraham's  immediate, 
have  amongst  all  nations  been  regarded  as  alone  having  implicit,  and  willing  obedience  to  the  explicit  call  of 
atoning  virtue— and  we  can  hardly  escape  the  convic-  God  that  approved  Li-  faith.  S,  with  other  instances 
tion,  that  when  God  gave  in  symbolic  language  the  mentioned  in  He.  xi.  So  far  then  as  one  kind  of 
prophecy  of  the  atonement,  he  instituted  also  in  a  sym-  sacrifice,  distinguished  from  another  kind,  could  reveal 
bolic  rite  the  type  of  that  atonement;  and  that  in  and  approve  the  faith  of  Abel,  it  was  possible  only  as 


accepting    Abel   and    his    offering,    he    vindicated    tin- 


that  kind  of   sacrifice  Lad  been  expressly  commanded 


necessity  of  animal  sacrifio-  as  the  divinely  appointe 
condition  for  the  atonement  of  sin  and   the  acceptance 
of  the  sinner. 

4.  In  the  consideration  "t  this  c|iiestion.  which 
must  be  determined  by  the  preponderance  of  proba- 
bilities, and  the  number  of  slight  allusions  which 
indicate  the  rijit  conclusion,  the  argument  drawn  j  article,  i 
from  Ge.  iii.  ~2\  is  not  without  weight.  The  food  of 
Adam  is  confined  to  the  herb  of  the  field.  tie.  iii.  i* 
The  flesh  of  animals  is  1ir-t  given  as  food  to  Xoah  and 
his  family,  Ge.  ix.  3.  Vet  in  Ge.  iii.  '-'1  it  is  said  that 
immediately  after  their  transgression,  and  even  before1 
their  expulsion  from  F.drn.  (Jod  ua\v  th--  -kin-  ot 
beastsfor  clothing  to  Adam  and  Kve.  ^  e  can  scarcely 
believe  that  these  beasts  were  -lain  for  thr  purpose. 


by  <  led.  \vliil-t  th.-  other  Lad  nof .  It  i-  indt  ed  affirmed 
(Smith's  I>Kt.  art.  Sacrifice,  p.  1077, note)  that  "  the  argument, 
in  lie.  xi.  '2.  that  faitli  can  r<  -t  only  on  a  distinct: 
divine  command  as  to  the  special  occasion  of  its  exer- 
cise, i-  contradicted  by  the  -ci:i  ral  definition  given  of 
it  in  ver.  1."  This  sentence,  like  many  other-  in  the 
va<j'ue  and  almost  unintelligible:  but  its 
general  sense  may  be  understood,  and  it  is  erroneous 
in  every  respect.  First,  faith  may  exist  without  any 
occa-ii  n  of  it-  i  xercise:  but  the  question  is.  How  did 
this  sjMcial  occasion  of  its  exercise  really  evoke  and 
manifest  faith'  Two  persons  ofl'er  sacrifice  to  God. 
F.ach  of  them  thus  indicate  a  faith  in  the  existence  of 
God.  These  sacrifices  differed  in  kind.  One  sacrifice, 
we  are  told,  showed  faith  in  Cod.  The  other  did  not. 


They  were  not  slain  for  food,      [t  seems  therefore  most     ^  hat  faith  can   this  be,   but  the  obedience  of  faith- 
likeiv  that  immediately  after  the  introduction  of   sin,     Midi  obedience  as  He.  xi.  illustrates  in   so  many  other 

The  one  trusted  the  \\isdom.  righteousness. 


and  the  announcement  of  the  Saviour,  the  animals  wer 
slain  b     Adam  in  sacrifice,  and   the  skins  (as  the  skin 


instances 

and  mercy  of  Cod  in  his  special  ordinance  of  sacrifice, 


of  the  sin- offerings  were  n'iven  to  the  priest)  were  given  !  and  willingly  obeyed  that  ordinance:    the  other,  even 


back  bv  God  to  him  who  sacrificed  them.  After  his 
sin  man  passed  at  once  from  the  regular  administration 
of  the  moral  law  (according  to  which  he  should  die)  to 


1  We  do  not  ignore  the  ground  of  difference  discovered  by  some, 
in  the  fact  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  whilst 
Abel  brought  of  the  .K'rrf(i«fr.«  of  the  flock  and  of  the/"'  thereof, 
as  though  the  words  ni:<tliiif/.<  and  /u>  indicated  the  selection  of 
the  offering  by  Abel — so  that  it  was  the  best  portion  of  his  flock. 
in  the  case  of  a  tiller  of  the 


of  the  harvest  were  not  jealously  scrutinized  as  to  their  superior 
excellence,  in  the  ,-arne  v. ay  as  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  And 
further,  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  are  not  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  a  flock.  This  language,  in  its  mention  both  affrtfliiifi* 
and  of  fat,  rather  points  us  to  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  were  probably  a  re-enactment  of  similar  require- 


ments in  the  first  institution  of  -acritic 
9,  seq.,  14,  seq.;  iv.  10,  2(i,  28,  3'J.  35. 


See  Le.  iii.  3,  seq., 


in  his  sacrifice  to  Clod,  indicated  his  want  of  faith  in 
God.  Xo\v  Imw  could  an  overt  act  publish  his  unbe- 
lief, save'  as  it  openly  contravened  the  divine  command  .' 
Second,  the  argument  is  not  contradicted  by  the  general 
definition  of  it  (sic!  meaning,  of  fait/i)  given  in  ver.  1. 
Is  the  argument  that  Abraham's  faith,  in  the  special 
occasion  of  its  exercise,  rested  on  a  distinct  divii.e 
command,  contradicted  by  ver.  1;  or  is  the  argument 
concerning  Sarah's  faith,  Xcah's  faith,  contradicted  in 
like  manner?  Obedience  to  a  distinct  command  reveals 
that  faith  in  God—  that  clear  apprehension  of  the  nature 
of  him  who  is  invisible,  that  realizing  of  the  infinite 
excellence  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life  which  is  our 
portion  in  God,  which  is  so  accurately  set  forth  in  He. 
xi.  1.  And.  indeed,  unless  there  were  some  distinct 
commands  which  a  man  considered  on  some  ground  to 
be  commandments  of  God  to  him,  we  cannot  conceive 
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how  liis  iaith  would  ever  be  able  fullv  to  express  and 
approve  itself.  The  faith  which  is  true  is  that  which 
inspires  a  willing  obedience. 

li.  The  sacrifice  of  Noah,  described  in  Go.  viii.  20,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  blessing  and  covenant  of 
God  di-.-eribed  iii  Go.  ix.  1,  seq.  Jn  like  manner  the 
liurni  oll'eriiig  of  Abraham,  enjoined  in  CJo.  xv.  0,  was 
iiit''ii<l-'d  by  (-oil  as  the  ratification  of  his  covenant 
with  Abraham.  .It  has  been  well  said,  ''This  ratifica- 
tion of  a  covenant  is  probably  to  be  traced  in  the 
'building  of  altars, '  l>v  Abraham,  on  entering  Canaan, 
at  Bethel,  (ic.  xii.  7,  \  and  Mamre,  ch.  xiii.  8,  by  Isaac  at 
Hceisheba.  di.  xxvi.  2.) ;  and  by  .Jacob  at  Sliuchem,  di. 
\\  ,iii.  L'n;  and  in  Jacob's  setting-  up  and  anointing  of  the 
pillar  at  JVthel.  ch.  \\viii.  i^;  x\\v.  it.  The  sacrifice 
(•.t'Jmi'li]  of  Jacob  at  Mizpah  also  marks  a  covenant 
with  Labaii.  to  which  God  is  called  to  be  a  witness  and 
a  party.  In  all  these,  therefore,  the  prominent  idea 
seems  to  have  been  what  is  called  the  federative — the 
recognition  of  a  bond  between  the  sacrificer  and  God.'' 
\'j,'.  This  meaning  of  sacrifice,  as  laying  the  foundation 
for,  and  sealing,  a  covenant  between  God  and  man. 
does  certainly  appear  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  was 
articulately  and  authoritatively  expressed,  with  em- 
phatic reiteration,  in  later  times;  but  this  implies  that 
Cod  has  himself  given  this  force  and  meaning  to  sacri- 
fice. It  is  his  covenant;  he  is  bonndeii  thereby.  But  in 
what  way  can  he  have  been  conceived  to  be  pledged  bv  ' 
a  sacrifice  of  man  to  him,  unless  he  commanded  man  to 
oii'er  it  for  this  intent,  and  gave  him  assurance  that  when 
this  sacrifice  was  duly  presented,  he  would  remember  his 
promise,  and  would  pledge  himself  anew  to  its  fulfilment. 
The  clear  liuht  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  throws  sig- 
nificance and  probability  upon  the  intimations  of  the  ! 
preceding  ages,  of  which  so  little  is  said,  but  which  we 
cannot  think  to  have  been  without  some  measure  of 
that  positive  teaching  which  was  vouchsafed  in  later 
times  to  Israel.  The  ceremony  and  the  express  injunc- 
tions detailed  in  Ge.  xv.  also  give  force  to  this  reason- 
ing. Here  God  ratifies  his  covenant  bv  means  of  the 
sacrifice  he  commanded  to  be  presented  to  him.  If,  in 
other  cases,  sacrifice  inaugurated,  renewed,  or  sealed  a 
divine  covenant,  in  which  God  bound  himself  to  man, 
we  must  conclude  that,  in  those,  cases  also,  God  ex- 
pres-ly  ordered  the  sacrifices  that  were  recognized  as 
pledges  given  by  him.  An  instinctive  ottering  of  man 
could  have  no  federative  value — no  force  to  bind  God 
to  a  covenant,  unless  by  a  positive  ordinance  he  gave 
ic  such  value. 

7.  A  forci'ole  argument,  deduced  from  moral  con- 
siderations, has  been  urged  by  many  writers,  but  most 
pertinently  by  Faber  fprin.  Sacrif.  p.  i<tf),  which  has  been 
thus  summarized  in  Kitto's  (.'i/r/o/mJiu  (vol.  ii.  p.  662) :— 

"Sacrifice,  when  uncommanded  by  God,  is  a  mere 
act  of  gratuitous  superstition,  whence,  on  the  principle 
of  St.  Paul's  reprobation  of  what  he  denominates  will- 
worship,  it  is  neither  acceptable  nor  pleasing  to  God. 

"Cut  sacrifice,  during  the  patriarchal  ages,  was  ac- 
cepted by  God,  and  was  plainly  honoured  with  his 
approbation." 

"  Therefore  sacrifice,  during  the  patriarchal  age, 
could  not  have  been  an  act  of  superstition,  uncom- 
manded  by  God.  If.  then,  such  was  the  character  of 
primitive  sacrifice — that  is  to  say,  if  primitive  sacrifice 
was  not  a  mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition,  uncom- 
manded by  God,  it  must  in  that  case  indubitably  have 
been  a  divine,  and  not  a  human  institution." 


This  argument  grows  in  force  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the 'extreme  scrupulousness  of  the  arrange- 
ments,1 defined  and  enjoined  by  God  in  the  Mosaic 
economy,  so  as  to  exclude,  by  every  possible  means, 
the  idea  that  sacrifice  had  merit  in  itself  as  a  free-will 
offering,  and  to  impress  the  conviction  that  its  value 
was  derived  wholly  from  its  divine  appointment,  the 
deeper  reasons  of  which  they  could  not  then  understand. 
Y\  ith  what  emphasis  the  divine  origin  and  validation  of 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  is  given  in  Le.  xvii.  ]],  "IV 
the  life  of  the  ll.-sh  is  the  blood;  and  1  lucre  r/ircn  /'/ 
to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
souls:  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for 
the  soul."  Now,  if  God  be  the  same  in  all  ages,  can 
we  think  that  the  very  notion  of  sacrifice,  which  h*-  not 
only  repudiated,  but  against  which  as  a  baneful  error 
he  jealously  guarded  his  people,  he  should  have  sanc- 
tioned and  fostered  in  the  patriarchs.  It  has  been 
rightly  said  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Dr.  Smith's 
fitrfi'fnin/-//,  that  one  essential  distinction  "between 
the  heathen  view  of  sacrifice  and  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  Old  Testament  is,  that  whereas  the  heathen 
conceived  of  their  gods  as  alienated  by  ji  alousy  or 
anger,  to  be  sought  after,  and  to  be  appeased  by  the 
unaided  action  of  man,  Scripture  represents  God  him- 
self as  approaching  man,  as  pointing  out  and  sanction- 
ing the  way  by  which  the  broken  covenant  should  be 
restored."'  With  this  statement  we  entirely  agree:  and 
hence  we  differ  from  the  writer's  manifest  belief  that 
the  origin  of  sacrifice  was  human — drawn  from  a  natu- 
ral instinct  of  man.  We  ask,  Did  the  Old  Testament 
begin  in  Leviticus  or  in  Genesis?  Were  the  patriarchs 
left  to  entertain  the  heathen  views  of  sacrifice,  and  to 
offer,  consequently,  what,  as  judged  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  offerer,  were  but  heathen  sacrifices'  Did  God 
first  approach  man  on  Sinai  to  point  out  and  sanction 
the  way  by  which  the  broken  covenant  should  be  re- 
stored? Was  there  no  covenant  with  Adam.  Xonh. 
Abraham?  If  it  was  broken,  could  it  not  be  restored  .' 
Had  man's  own  ingenuity  or  instinct  to  discover  the 
method  by  which  it  should  ho  restored?  Since  God 
had  given  them  a  covenant,  as  to  Israel,  did  he  not  as 
graciously  point  out  to  them,  as  to  Israel,  the  means  of 
its  restoration  by  sacrifice,  without  which  the  covenant 
would  have  been  a  mockery  (  Further,  if  he  did  not. 
is  it  not  miraculously  strange  that  the  method  of  sacri- 
fice discovered  by  human  ingenuity  or  instinct,  which 
the  patriarch  did  seem  most  presumptuously  to  have 
believed  to  be  efficacious  in  restoring  the  broken  cove- 
nant, is  the  very  method  which  God  him>olf  aft<  r- 
vvards  "pointed  out  and  sanctioned,  as  the  way  liv 
which  the  broken  covenant  should  be  restored.'"  Again. 
in  this  case,  is  not  man,  rather  than  God,  the  true  dis- 
coverer of  this  atoning  remedy? 

Lastly,  it  must  be  allowed  by  all  believers  in  revela- 
tion, that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  formed 
part  of  a  scheme  designed  by  God,  and  which  was 
designed  with  typical  reference  to  the  great  atoning 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  that,  further,  these 


1  Thiit  there  were  similar  arrangements,  though  not  so  strict 
iintl  minute,  in  pro-Mosaic  and  probably  the  earliest  times,  may 
be  inferred  not  only  from  the  fact  of  an  "altar"  being  erected, 
and  the  facts  of  Abel's  and  Cain's  sacrifices,  which  may  be  taken 
to  indicate  (1),  that  then  the  expiatory  offering  and  the  meat- 
offering were  distinguished:  and  (2),  that  ''the  fat"  of  the  sac- 
rifices was  always  to  be  burned;  but  also  from  the  selection  of 
'•dean"  animals — beast  arid  fowl — by  N\ah,  for  his  sacrifice  to 
God. 
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sacrifices,  as  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  expressly 
teaches,  derived  the  whole  of  their  atoning  efficacy 
from  their  connection  with  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross. 
Xow,  this  being  granted,  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
institution  of  sacrifice,  to  which  God  imputed  such 
marvellous  efficacy,  and  which  he  framed  as  a  type  of 
the  <'-reat  central  fact  of  the  mediatorial  government. 

o  ° 

was  yet  not  framed  by  Crod  at  all,  but  was  merely  i 
adopted  by  him  after  man  had  himself  spontaneously  j 
created  it.-  There  is  great  confusion  in  such  reasoning  ] 
as  the  following: — -"It  is  as  likely  that  it  pleased  Cod 
gradually  to  superadd  the  higher  idea  (of  expiation)  to 
an  institution  derived  by  man  from  the  lower  ideas 
(the  eucharistic  and  deprecatory  ideas,  which  are  said 
to  be  wholly  natural  to  man,  which  must  eventually  \ 
find  their  justification  in  the  higher,  as  that  he  origin- 
ally commanded  the  institution,  when  the  time  fur  the 
revelation  of  its  full  meaning  was  not  yet  i-oine.  The 
rainbow  was  just  as  truly  the  symbol  of  Cod's  new 
promise  in  ( !e.  ix.  1  '•}.  1 7.  whether  it  had,  or  had  not,  ex- 
isted as  a  natural  phenomenon  In-fore  the  flood.  \\  hat 
(•od  sets  his  seal  to  lie  makes  a  part  of  his  revelation, 
whatever  its  origin  may  be  "  (Smith's  Diet.  p.  lt)77).  On 
this  we  remark.  a<  helping  us  very  close  to  a  decisive 
solution  of  the  ijue-tion,  (1.)  That  Cod  is  here  said  to 
"superadd"  the  meaning  of  expiation  to  sacrifice.  This 
is  its  full  meaning,  and  it  is  a  "revelation.  Afterwards, 
however  ([,.  1»7!',,  the  same  writer  truly  .-ays.  that  in 
heathen  sacrifices,  besides  all  the  lo\\vr  ideas  .•uchari.-tic 
and  deprecatory),  "there  seems  always  to  have  been 
latent  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is.  the  belief  in  a 
communion  with  the  ^ods,  natural  to  man.  broken  oil' 
in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to  be  restored.  The 
emphatic  'shedding  of  the  blood.'  as  the  essential  part 
of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  tle.-h  was  often  eati  n  by 
the  priests  or  the  sacrifice!1,  is  not  capable  of  anv  full 
explanation  b\-  anv  of  the  ideas  above  referred  to. 
\Vhetlier  it  rcpiv.-eiited  the  death  of  the  sacrifice!1,  or 
as  in  cases  of  national  oli'eriiiir  of  human  victims,  and 
of  those  self -devoted  for  their  country)  an  atoning  death 
for  him,  still  in  either  case  it  contained  the  idea  that 
'without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  ivinU-iou."  and 
so  had  a  vague  and  distorted  glimpse  of  the  giv.it 
central  truth  of  revelation."  This  sentence  is  true.  The 
notion  of  expiation  prevails  wherever  animal  sacrifices 
are  offered;  but  then,  according  to  this  writer.  tlii> 
notion  of  sacrifice  was  revealed  hv  Cod.  The  institu- 
tion of  sacrifice,  then,  in  so  far  as  it  embodies  this  idea, 
was  of  divine  origin:  but  this  idea  has  been  always  and 
everywhere  contained  in  sacrifice.  Therefore,  wherc- 
ever  we  know  of  its  existence,  there  it  certainly  has  its 
ground  in  a  divine  revelation.  If  sacrifices  once  repre- 
sented only  the  lower  ideas  named,  it  must  have  been 
before  the  nations  of  the  earth  separated  from  each 
other,  because  each  of  these  nations,  before  their  sepa- 
ration, had  received,  and  so  carried  with  them,  that 
fulness  of  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  which  only  revela- 
tion could  give.  ('-.)  It  is  not  perfectly  natural  to 
express  eucharistic  and  deprecatory  ideas  by  means  of 
the  death  of  innocent  animals.  It  is  the  necessity  of 
expiation  that  explains  and  vindicates  this  method  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  expiatory  idea  of  sacrifice,  which  is 
the  very  essential  idea  of  animal  sacrifices,  is  revealed 
by  God.  The  institution  itself,  therefore,  is  established 
by  Him.  (3.)  God  cannot  superadd  typical  ideas  to 
any  institution  whatsoever,  regardless  of  its  intrinsic  '. 
character  and  its  resemblances.  The  analogy  between  [ 


the  rainbow  as  the  symbol  of  the  divine  promise,  and 
sacrifice  as  a  type  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ, 
betrays  unpardonable  confusion  of  thought.  The  r«iii- 
Iwi'-  is  not  (so  far  as  its  nature  is  at  present  known*  a 
x;/m/j<>t  of  the  jirnmixt'  that  there  should  be  no  second 
Hood.  It  is  a  memorial  sign — a  remembrancer  of  that 
promise — but  no  symbol  thereof.  The  material  appear- 
ance has  no  analogous  or  figurative  property  that  could 
represent  symbolically  the  divine  promise.  God,  like 
man,  may  arbitrarily  create  a  *!;/ii.  but  not  a  symbol. 
In  like  manner  a  type  cannot  lie  arbitrarily  constituted; 
for  a  type,  in  the  theological  sense,  may  be  defined  to 
be  a  symbol  of  some  future  event,  designed  by  God  in 
its  very  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  its  occurrence 
to  prefigure  that  future  event.  Is  animal  sacrifice, 
then,  a  type  of  the  offering  upof  Christ.'  Then  only  one 
or  other  of  two  alternatives  is  possible:  \l\  Either  that 
G od  has  himself  designed  that  symbol  in  its  very  nature 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  occurrence  to  prefigure  the 
antitype  :  or  'Ji  That  man  himself  had  formed  an 
institution,  which  so  completely  and  fitly  prefigured  in 
all  respect.-  the  greatest  e\eiit  in  the  eternal  govern- 
ment of  God,  that  when  God  desired  to  give  man  a 
t  vpical  representation  of  that  e\  cut.  lie  could  do  nothing 
else  than  adopt  and  -auction  an  in-titutioii  which  nun 
had  previously  e.-tablislied.  I'.y  what  prophetic  inten- 
tion had  tlie  .-pint  of  man.  in  his  desire  for  atonement, 
thus  anticipated  the  very  nature  and  circumstances  ol 
the  one  atonement,  that  in  ivpiv  entiuu'  those  figura- 
tively, he  did  it  so  perfectly  that  God  had  nothin- 
more  to  add  to  his  device  in  order  to  construct  a  divine, 
type;  and  by  what  marvellous  foresight  lias  man  always 
been  led  to  attribute  an  expiatory  value  to  that  insti- 
tution, which,  though  created  in  ignorance,  and  by 
mere  in.-tinct.  so  exactly  pictures  the  one  expiatory 
sacrifice,  a-  to  have  be>  n  ei.n.-tituled  ils  type  by  God  - 
a  value  which  it  could  oiilv  derive  from  its  connection 
with  that  sacrifice'  Man'.-  ignorance  designed  tbe 
tvpe.  and  divined  its  significance:  God's  \\i-dom  only 
adopted  iiis  invention  and  endorsed  the  meaning  he 
gave  to  it. 

If  this  be  incredible,  then  Cod  himself   has  designed 
and   established    the    tvpieal    institution  of   sacrifice      a. 
conclusion  whi'-h  harmonizes  mo-t  fitly  wi;h  the  "an 
alo^-y  of   faith,"  and  the  direct  and  indirect  statements 
of  the   IFoly  Scriptures.  [.I.  i;.  I',  j 

SADDUCEES.  one  of  the  religious  parties  which 
exi-ted  among  the  .lews  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  and 
which,  although  possessed,  as  we  shall  see,  of  but  little 
influence  over  the  people,  took  no  small  share  in  excit 
in^'  opposition  to  the  Redeemer,  and  resisting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  truth  which  he  proclaimed.  Its  origin, 
like  that  of  the  Pharisees  (xrc  J'n AKISKKS),  is  in  all  pro- 
bability to  be  sought  in  that  remarkable  period  of  Jew- 
ish history  which  is  embraced  between  the  restoration 
of  Israel  to  its  own  land,  or  rather  between  the  cessa- 
tion of  prophecy  after  that  event,  and  the  Christian 
era,.  No  traces  of  Saddueeeism  are  to  be  found  in 
Israel  previous  to  the  captivity.  During  the  captivity 
itself,  which  deepened  to  such  a  decree  the  national 
fee-lings  of  the  people,  revived  their  faith  in  the  promises 
given  to  the  fathers,  and  inspired  them  with  so  great 
an  intensity  of  longing  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  theo- 
cratic destiny,  it  was  impossible  that  the  seeds  of  the 
system  could  be  sown.  Nor  would  it  be  otherwise,  for 
a  time  at  least,  after  the  return  to  Palestine  had  taken 
place;  for  the  living  voice  of  prophecy,  while  it  con- 


tinuoil  to  be  heard,  must  have  repressed  the  growth  of 
Sadduceeism  t'ully  a>  much  as  thai  of  any  opinions  at 
variance  with  the  great  truths  which  it  was  Israel's 
commission  to  retain  and  to  exhibit  to  the  world.  ]ii 
the  presence  of  the  divinely  inspired  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  representative  of  the  theocracy  in  its  noblest 
form  ami  nmst,  ulorious  anticipations,  no  tendency  like 
that  of  the  Sadducees,  so  denationalized,  so  cold,  so 
sceptical,  and  so  worldly,  could  have  taken  root.  The. 
very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  requires  us  to  seek 
its  origin  at  a  more  recent  date,  and  naturally  carries 
us  to  that  strange  period  of  both  outward  and  inward 
confusion  through  which,  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Palestine  had  to  pass.  The  characteristics 
of  this  period  wo  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
in  part  at  least,  in  speaking  of  the  Pharisees,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  a^ain  into  the  same  detail.  Enough, 
therefore,  to  call  to  mind  that  it  was  the  time  marked 
by  the  contests  between  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  and 
the  Seleucida?  in  Syria:  the  time  when  foreign  armies 
were  ever  and  again  ravaging  the  sacred  soil,  sei/iiiLf 
the  capital,  and  interrupting  the  worship  of  the  temple: 
above  all,  the  time  when  foreign  ideas,  manners,  and 
language  were  spreading  throughout  the  land;  when 
the  last  of  the  prophets  had  long  passed  away:  and 
when  the  intrigues,  even  more  than  the  oppressions,  of 
neighbouring  kings  were  only  too  successfully  under- 
mining the  fidelity  of  the  covenant  people  both  to  their 
traditions  and  their  hopes.  Then  the — in  its  earlier 
stage —truly  national  Pharisaic  tendency  sprang  into 
being;  and  a  little  later,  in  contrast  with  and  opposition 
to  it,  Sadduceeism  arose. 

With  this  representation  the  accounts  of  the  Jews 
themselves  agree.  Josephus,  indeed,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Sadducees,  is  not  less  unsatisfactory  than  when 
he  speaks  of  the  other  Jewish  sects.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  trace  their  origin,  or  to  account  for  their 
opinions.  But,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition,  the 
Sadducees  derived  their  name  from  one  Zadoc,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
The  story  is,  that  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  head  of  the  divi- 
nity school  in  that  city,  and  distinguished  for  know- 
ledge of  the  law.  had  two  eminent  pupils,  Zadoc  and 
Eaithus  or  Boothus.  It  had  been  one  of  the  sayings 
of  Antigonus.  "Be  not  as  servants  who  minister  to 
their  master  for  a  reward,  but  be  as  servants  who  min- 
ister to  their  master  with  no  view  to  the  wages  that 
they  shall  receive,  and  let  the  fear  of  God  dwell  in  you  " 
(Pridormx's  Connection,  part  ii.  book  ii.;  'Winer,  R.  W.  B.  ii.  p.  ,T)2, 
note  5).  The  first  part  of  this  saying  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  allusion  to  those  Pharisaical  tendencies  which 
were  beginning  about  this  time  to  display  themselves 
among  the  Jews,  while  the  second  part  is  a  warning 
against  the  idea  that,  because  we  are  not  to  work  for 
a  reward,  there  is  therefore  no  one  either  to  punish  or 
reward  us  (K«-aid.  Gosciiidnc  d.  v.  i.  iv.  .'a:!).  Thus  inter- 
preted, the  saying  might  have  been  the  foundation  of 
a  school  of  earnest  and  active  piety.  Zadoc,  however, 
is  supposed  to  have  misunderstood  it,  and  to  have  de- 
veloped from  it  that  principle  which  denied  the  resur- 
rection, and  looked  on  the  present  world  as  the  only 
scene  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Thus  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  Sadducees,  and  they  took  from  him 
their  name  (pita,  ZaSSoik,  ZaSSoi'KcuV).  This  expla- 
nation, adopted  among  others  by  Ewalcl,  is  doubted  by 
Winer  (as  above),  on  the  ground,  partly,  of  the  little 
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reliance  to  be  placed  upon  rabbinical  tradition;  and, 
partly,  because  the  denial  of  a  future  existence  is  by  no 
means  the  central  point  of  the  Sadducean  system:  and 
lie  is  inclined  rather  to  adopt  the  explanation  of  Epi- 
phanius  (iixr.  xivj.  that  the  name  Sadducees  is  derived 
from  p'TO  (riyhtcous),  the  appellation  being  appropri- 
ated by  themselves,  that  they  might  not,  for  want  of 
an  honourable  title,  be  disadvantageous!}-  compared 
with  the  Pharisees  their  opponents.  The  question  is 
of  comparatively  little  moment;  but  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  parts  of  the  system, 
or  any  features  of  the  character,  of  the  Sadducees  which 
could  have  rendered  the  title,  "the  righteous,"  an  ap- 
propriate one  either  in  their  own  eyes  or  in  those  of 
others,  we  may  be  disposed  to  trace  their  name  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  disciples  and  followers  of  the 
Zadoc  spoken  of.  This  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
when  the  fact  is  noticed  to  which  Ewald  has  calied 
attention,  that  Antigonus,  Zadoc's  teacher,  is  the  first 
of  the  great  Jewish  doctors  who  bears  a  Greek  name. 
He  may  therefore  have  been  marked  by  that  disposition 
to  adopt  Grecian  practices,  and  to  favour  the  Greek 
tongue,  which  excited  so  much  horror  among  the  true 
sons  of  Israel.  His  pupil  might  easily  inherit  the  taste, 
and  be  successful  in  communicating  it  to  a  larcre  number 
of  disciples.  But  we  know  that  such  grecizing  was 
the  very  thing  which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  his- 
tory, must  have  been  the  most  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  Sadducees  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Their  more 
speculative  opinions  would  but  slightly  affect  the  mass, 
just  as  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  Pharisees  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  name  which  the  mass  bestowed 
upon  them.  In  both  cases  it  was  the  relation  in  which 
the  two  parties,  or  rather  the  two  classes  of  persons, 
for  they  were  hardly  parties,  stood  to  the  foreign  ele- 
ments which  were  then  threatening  to  overthrow  Juda- 
ism that  most  affected  the  Jews.  If  Antigonus,  there- 
fore, as  his  Greek  name  would  almost  indicate,  was 
marked  by  this  tendency  to  grecize,  if  Zadoc  inherited 
it.  and.  favoured  by  the  times,  propagated  it  more  suc- 
cessfully than  his  teacher,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  people  should  indignantly  mark  out  his 
scholars  by  his  name. 

Whether  such  an  explanation  be  received  or  not.  it 
leads  us  directly  into  some  considerations  connected 
with  the  rise  of  the  Sadducean  party,  which  are  not 
without  importance  in  our  effort  to  understand  both 
what  the  party  was.  and  its  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Israel,  at  the  time  when  our  Lord  appeared.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  inquirers  that  of  the  two  rival  ten- 
dencies, Phariseeism  and  Sadduceeism,  the  latter  is 
the  latest.  Not  that  those  more  general  feelings  out 
of  which  it  sprang  were  not  in  existence  before  the 
former  assumed  its  definiteness  and  strength.  But 
these  feelings,  at  the  time  when  they  began  to  intensify 
the  Pharisaic  spirit,  were  only  general.  It  was  the 
opposition  to  them,  when  they  took  mould  and  shape 
in  the  Pharisee,  which  stirred  up  and  fashioned  the 
Sadducee.  We  have  seen,  however,  in  speaking  of  the 
Pharisees,  how  truly  natural,  both  in  its  political  and 
religious  aspect,  Phariseeism  was;  and  the  same  re- 
mark has  now  to  be  made  with  respect  to  Sadduceeism. 
It  was  originally  not  so  much  a  system  of  speculation 
as  of  life.  Intercourse  with  foreigners  was  increasing; 
the  ideas,  the  manners,  the  customs  of  heathen  nations, 
not  like  the  barbarous  tribes  whom  the  chosen  people 
had,  at  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  to  contend  with 
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and  overcome,  but  more  civilized  and  refined  than  them- 
selves, were  spreading  in  the  land;  wealth  was  flowing 
in  with  all  its  temptations  to  luxury  and  love  of  ease: 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  the  state  to  pro- 
mote, although  only  occasionally  with  violence,  the 
loosening  of  old  bonds.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
many  in  Israel  would  yield  to  such  influences;  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  soften  the  sterner  aspects  of 
the  ancient  faith,  to  lighten  its  burdens,  and  to  expand 
its  exclusiveness;  that  the  love  of  many  would  wax  cold; 
and  that  an  effort  to  mediate  between  the  old  and  the 
new  would  not  be  awanting.  When,  accordingly,  Pha- 
riseeism  arose  to  set  itself  in  determined  opposition  to 
the  changes  which  Israel  was  witnessing,  and  which 
might  well  seem  in  some  respects  unavoidable,  in  others 
advantageous,  those  who  had  been  hitherto  simply 
acquiescing  in  the  change  would  bo  driven  into  a  more 
definite  position;  ami  when,  above  all,  in  its  anxiety  to 
put  a  "fence  round  the  law,"  Phari<eeism  actually 
added  to  its  injunctions,  and  thus  made  the  task  of 
reconciliation  still  more  hopeles-.  Sadducei-ism  at  once 
found  a  religious  footing  for  its  views,  and  could  give 
to  its  essentially  worldly  spirit  the  pretext  of  vindicat- 
ing God's  own  requirements.  It  is  this  natural  and 
gradual  rise  of  the  Saddueees  which  »uirht  to  he  so 
instructive  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  everv  a^e.  If 
that  church  lias  had  its  Pharisaic,  it  has  n,,t  less  had 
its  Sadducean,  tendencies.  Wherever,  indeed,  the  one 
exists,  it  provokes  the  other  into  a  reaction  against  it. 

The  principles  of  the  Sadducet •.-.  then,  wi-iv  at   lirst 
political    rather  than   religious.      Kest   was   what   they 
desired.      Wearied  of  constant  war,  a \\aiv  of  the  weak 
ness  of  Israel  in  comparison  with  the   powerful   king- 
doms of  Syria  on  the  north,  and  K_rvpi  on  the  south. 
they  sought  nothing  so  much  as   peace,  ami  were  pie 
pared  to  purchase    it  at  aiiv   price.      Hut.    among  the 
.lews,  politics  and   religion  were    iiiseparabK    bound   up 
with  one  another.     It  was  impossible  to  sacrifice  poll 
tical  independence,  and  yet  to  retain  the  pri\ -il. ••_•. •-  and 
hopes,  or  to  remain  faithful  to  the   obligation.-,  of  the 
theocracy:  and  just,  therefore.  a-  the  Pharisees,  in  vin- 
dicating   the    principles    of    national    existence,    pushed 
their  theology  to  one  extreme,  the  Saddiicee>.  in  aban 
cloning  them,  pushed  their  theology  to  the  other. 

Josephus  gives  us  the  fullest,  account  that  we  pos- 
sess of  the  opinions  of  the  Saddueees.  and.  although  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  historian  was 
himself  a  Pharisee,  and  that  his  whole  delineation  of 
the  Jewish  sects  was  evidently  written  with  the  view 
of  representing  them  to  his  Gentile  readers  as  schools 
\\hich  resembled  the  philosophical  schools  of  Greece,  it 
yet  corresponds  in  so  many  particulars  to  the  traces  of 
Sadducean  opinion  which  meet  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
may  be  relied  on.  Their  first  and  most  distinguishing 
tenet  was  the  relation  in  which  they  placed  themselves 
to  the  traditional  oral  law  of  the  Pharisaic  party. 
"'  What  I  would  now  explain/'  says  Josephus,  "  is  this, 
that  the  Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  people  a  great 
many  observances  by  succession  from  their  fathers, 
which  are  not  written  in  the  laws  of  Moses;  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  that  the  Saddueees  reject  them,  and 
say  that  we  are  to  esteem  those  observances  to  be  obli- 
gatory which  are  in  the  written  word,  but  are  not  to 
observe  what  are  derived  from  the  tradition  of  our  fore- 
fathers. And  concerning  these  things  it  is  that  great 
disputes  and  differences  have  risen  amono-  them"  (Autiq. 


xiii.  10,6).  It  was  to  the  word  of  (rod  alone,  then,  that 
the  Saddueees  made  their  appeal.  Not  indeed  that 
they  cast  traditional  feeling  wholly  aside,  for  there  are 
various  traces  in  the  Talmud  that  thev  too  had  tradi- 
tions of  their  own.  In  the  main,  however,  they  took 
their  stand  upon  the  law  of  God  itself,  and  were  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  multiplied,  trifling,  and  rigor- 
ous exactions  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  people  which 
Pharisaism  had  introduced.  So  far,  therefore,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  professed  at  least 
to  cling  to  the  true  faith  of  Israel,  and  of  having  made 
the  effort  to  prevent  the  voice  of  God  being  lost  amidst 
the  traditional  sayings  of  men.  l.Sut  it  is  a  matter  of 
everyday  experience,  that  it  is  possible  so  to  struggle 
for  the  purest  principle,  that  all  which  makes  the  prin- 
ciple valuable  may  perish.  It  was  so  with  the  Sad- 
I  ducees.  Their  first  ^reat  principle  sufficiently  shows 
us  that  they  did  not  abandon  the  ground  of  Judaism, 
that  they  would  have  contended  for  one  of  its  funda- 
mental truths:  but  the  earnestness  in  which  alone  that 
truth  could  be  held  as  a  living'  "lie  was  wanting.  While 
in  itself  divine,  their  spirit  in  maintaining  it  made  it 
worldly  to  them. 

Jn  connection  with  the  views  of  the  Saddueees  re- 
spectin<_r  the  word  of  God.  the  interesting  question 
arises,  whether  they  received  the  wlml,.  Old  Testament 
or  only  the  five  boobs  of  MO-.-S  as  divine.  Founding 
partly  upon  the  language  of  Jo>ephus,  and  partly  on 
tin-  argument  of  ,,nr  Lord  in  Mat.  xxii.  '•'>],  o'J,  it  has 
been  maintained  by  many  inquirers  that  the  latter  was 
the  case:  and  I'rideaux,  who.  amon^  others,  adopts  this 
opinion,  imagines  that  Xadoc  mi^lit  have  learned  this 
heresy  from  the  Samaritans,  with  whom,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  lie  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge,  and 
who.  as  is  well  known,  rejected  all  the  other  parts  of 
Scripture  except  the  Pentateuch  (Connection, part  ii.  bookr.). 
The  idea,  however,  that  any  important  principle  of  the 
Saddueees  can  be  traced  to  the  Samaritans,  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  that  we  know  of  .le\\i-h  feeling,  and 
with  that  recognition  which,  as  \\e  learn  from  the  New 
Testament,  was  always  accorded  to  the  Saddueees  as  a 
•  lev,  Ml  sect.  Nor  does  the  laminate  of  Josephus  sus- 
tain the  inference  \\hich  lias  been  drawn  from  it.  lie' 
speaks,  it  i>  true,  of  the  law,  but  \\hen  he  does  so  he 
i.-  contrasting  not  the  law  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  the  law  and  unwritten  traditions, 
and  immediately  after  he  has  mentioned  the  laws  of 
.Moses,  lie  uses  the  much  more  general  language,  "The 
things  that  are  written,"  to  describe  what  the  Saddu- 
cean party  maintained  should  be  received  (\iyov  enewa 
5etv  riytiffOai  vofj-i/j-a.  TO.  yeypap.fj.tva).  As  to  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord  again  addressed  to  the  Saddueees, 
"  I  Hit.  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have 
ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God, 
saying.  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob?  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  Mat.  xxii.  :u,  ."2,  it  may  cer- 
tainly at  first  sight  strike  us  with  surprise  that  he 
should  have  drawn  an  argument  for  the  resurrection 
from  such  a  passage  in  the  books  of  Moses,  rather  than 
from  passages  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  bearing  more 
clearly  upon  the  point.  I'.ut  the  inference  (Olshauscn  in 
loc.  and  others)  that  this  was  done  because  the  Saddueees 
acknowledged  only  the  Pentateuch  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. It  was  the  authority  of  Moses  which  had  been 
referred  to  upon  the  occasion  by  the  captious  enemies 
of  Christ,  "  Master.  Moses  said,"  vcr  u,  and  it  was  fit- 
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ting,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  reproved  from  words 
occurring  in  the  hooks  of  thu  great  lawgiver  himself, 
"  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Mo.se*'"  Mar.  xii. -'(>. 
Jt  is  to  In'  borne  in  mind,  too,  that,  in  the  eyes  even 
of  the  most  orthodox  Israelite,  the  1'entateneh  pos- 
sessed higher  authority  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture. 
And,  above  all,  the  argument  is  not  such  a  matter  of 
distant  inference  as  it  is  often  alleged  to  be.  The 
words  arc  from  Ex.  iii.  (3.  And  the  argument  founded 
on  them  is,  God,  as  you  well  know,  and  as  is  impressed 
upon  you  by  the  whole  nature  and  arrangements  of 
that  economy  under  which  you  live,  is  not  the  (lod  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living.  To  the  living  alone  does 
he  stand  in  such  a  relation  as  to  say  of  them,  1  am 
their  (lod;  and  since,  therefore,  he  speaks  thus  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  and  Jacob  long  after  they  were  dead, 
the  inference  is  irresistible  that  they  are  not  dead,  that 
they  live,  that  they  shall  come  forth  from  hades,  that 
they  shall  rise  again,  and  shall  live  for  ever.  The  force 
of  the  argument  was  felt  by  all  the  bystanders,  for 
"certain  of  the  scribes  answering,  said,  Master,  thou 
hast  well  said.  And  after  that  they  durst  not  a>k  him 
any  question  at  all,"  Lu.  xx.  w,-\n.  While  it  thus  appears 
that  neither  the  language  of  Josephus,  nor  the  argu- 
ment of  our  Lord  referred  to.  warrants  the  inference 
deduced  from  it,  other  considerations  confirm  our  belief 
that  the  Sadducean  canon  of  Scripture  was  by  no  means 
so  limited  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be.  In  the  Talmud 
the  argument  against  the  Sadducees  is  often  based  not 
only  on  the  Pentateuch,  but  on  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  they  themselves  are  introduced  as 
drawing  arguments  from  these  books  in  their  own  de- 
fence (Juliii,  liibi.  Antiq.  seri.:j22K  And,  again,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  the  Sadducees  would  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Sanhedrim,  Ac.  xxiii.  c,  had  they 
held  the  heretical  opinion  ascribed  to  them.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  representations 
of  many  modern  scholars,  and  even  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  ancient  fathers  (Orison  contra  C'ulsum,  lib.  i. 
c.  49;  Tertullian,  Prtoscr.  Hcer.  c.  4o),  the  probabilities  are  all 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  they  acknowledged 
the  same  canon  of  Scripture  as  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen. They  simply  opposed  the  rabbinical  schools, 
and  maintained  the  sufficiency  of  the  written,  apart 
from  the  traditional  or  oral,  word. 

A  second  important  point  upon  which  the  Sadducees 
differed  both  from  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes,  had 
respect,  according  to  Josephus,  to  the  divine  predestina- 
tion, and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The  Essenes 
he  represents  as  holding  that  all  things  were  fixed  by  un- 
alterable decree;  the  Pharisees  as  uniting  this  principle 
with  that  of  human  liberty;  the  Sadducees  as  casting 
altogether  aside  the  idea  of  any  divine  interposition  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  "  They  take  away  fate," 
says  the  historian,  "  and  say  there  is  no  such  thing, 
and  that  the  events  of  human  affairs  are  not  at  its  dis- 
posal, but  they  suppose  that  all  our  actions  are  in  our 
own  power,  so  that  we  are  ourselves  the  causes  of  what  is 
good,  and  receive  what  is  evil  from  our  own  folly" 
(Autiq.  xiii.  .'),  0;  comp.  also  Jewish  War,  ii.  (•, 14).  It  may  Well 
be  questioned  whether  this  account  of  Josephus  is  to  be 
implicitly  received,  ascribing  as  it  does  to  the  different 
Jewish  parties  a  speculative  spirit  hardly  in  keeping 
with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  Judaism;  while  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  see  how  any  who  acknowledged 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  could  deny 
that  it  bore  striking  witness  in  every  page  to  God's 


providential  government  of  Israel,  both  as  a  nation  and 
as  individuals.  The  approach  which  they  might  make 
to  such  ideas  must  have  flowed  not  from  philosophical 
speculation,  but  from  their  practical  principles  of  life. 
They  were  worldly  and  self-indulgent,  and  the  lesson 
of  all  experience,  a  lesson  constantly  repeated  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  is,  that  thev  who  are  so 
delight  to  dwell  upon  the  responsibility  of  man  for  his 
actions,  to  the  exclusion  as  much  as  possible  of  the  idea, 
of  any  direct  control  of  the  Almighty  over  men;  \\hile 
they  again  who  have  most  strenuously  urged  this  truth, 
and  sometimes  pushed  it  to  the  length  of  appearing  to 
deny  all  human  freedom,  have  been,  in  their  own  eon- 
duct,  the  most  sensitively  strict.  The  opinion,  in  what- 
ever circumstances  it  originated,  does  not  seem  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament. 

Once  more,  the  Sadducees  are  represented  by  Jose- 
phus as  denying  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  ''"The  doctrine  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,'' he  says,  "is  this,  that  souls  die  with  the  bodies" 
(Antiq.  xviii.  1, 4);  and  again,  "  they  also  take  away  the 
belief  of  the  immortal  duration  of  the  soul,  and  the 
punishments  and  rewards  in  hades"  (.Jewish  War,  ii.  s  i». 
Their  language  was,  Deficit  nubes  atque  abit,  sic 
descendens  in  sepulchrum  non  redit.  "as  the  cloud 
disappears,  so  he  that  descends  into  the  grave  does  not 
return"  (Meyer  on  Acts  iv.  1,  2).  Lightfoot,  indeed,  is  of 
opinion  that  this  heresy  was  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Zechariah,  Malaehi.  and  even  K/.ra.  that  it  .-prani; 
from  interpreting  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxvii.,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  and  that  at  length,  under  the 
teaching  of  Antigonus  of  Socho,  it  exalted  itself  into 
the  principle  of  a  sect  (Works,  xi.  p.  7o) .  Whether  it  be 
so  or  not,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
denial  of  the  resurrection  and  of  immortality  should 
have  been  a  Sadducean  tenet.  Without  going  into 
the  extensive  question  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  upon  these  points,  it  must  be  allowed  by 
all  that,  except  perhaps  in  such  a  late  book  as  the 
prophet  Daniel,  ch.  xii.  1-3,  they  are  not  so  taught  as, 
apart  from  other  sources  of  knowledge  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  find  them,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  regard- 
ing them. 

In  their  intercourse  with  one  another  the  Sadducees 
are  represented  by  Josephus  as  having  been  much 
rougher  and  more  unfriendly  than  the  Pharisees:  their 
conversation,  even  with  those  of  their  own  party,  being 
as  barbarous  as  though  the}'  were  strangers  to  them 
(Jewish  War,  ii.  8,  14). 

The  same  historian  presents  us  with  still  another 
feature  of  distinction  between  the  practical  conduct  of 
the  Sadducees  and  that  of  the  Pharisees,  when  he  repre- 
sents the  former  as  judging  far  more  sternly  in  criminal 
cases  (Antiq.  xiii.  in,  (i).  It  would  seem  indeed  that,  in 
this  respect,  the  Pharisees  were  often  lenient  to  a  dan- 
gerous extreme.  One  of  their  principles  was,  "View 
the  acts  of  others  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible;'' 
and  to  the  rules  which  they  laid  down  for  the  conduct 
of  criminal  cases  they  adhered  with  the  most  scrupulous 
punctiliousness.  The  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  marked  by  the  extreme  rigour  of  their  judicial 
procedure,  a  rigour  which  may  have  flowed  in  part 
from  their  desire  to  lend  the  weight  of  their  influence 
to  the  ruling  powers,  in  part  from  their  belief  that  this 
world  was  the  only  scene  of  punishment. 

Such  then  are  the  particulars  which  we  gather  from 
Josephus  as  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  principles 
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hesitation  in  receiving  his  statement  that  it  was  from 
the  richer  and  nobler  classes  alone  that  their  few  fol- 
lowers were  drawn,  and  that  they  were  so  disliked  by 
the  populace  that,  as  we  have  already  seen  when 


he  would  naturally  come  far  less  in  contact  than  with 
the  Pharisees.  They  were  too  easy  and  worldly-minded 
to  concern  themselves  much  aliout  the  views  of  others 
on  religious  truth,  and,  as  far  at  least  as  the  bodv  of 


speaking  of  the  Pharisees,  it  was  necessary  for  a  Sad-  |  the  Jewish  nation  was  concerned,  they  could  do  little 
ducee,  when  placed  in  the  position  of  a  magistrate,  to  ,  to  hinder  the  progress  of  Christ's  cause.  Add  to  this 
profess  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisaic  party  ^AaUq  xiii.  ,  that  they  did  not  represent  those  principles  of  degene- 
10,  fi,  and  xviii.  i,  i).  rate  Judaism  which  were  antagonistic  to  the  gospel  in 

When  we  turn  to  the  Xew  Testament  we  find  little  ,  the  same  manner  as   the    Pharisees,  and  we  can  only 
to  throw  light  upon  the   Sadducean  system  of  belief,     find  it  in  the  highest  decree   natural  that  so  little  is 
We  learn,  indeed,  in   conformity  with  what  we  have    said  of   them  in  connection  with   the  teachini;-  of  the 
already  found  in  Josephus,  that  they  said,  "There  is  '  Redeemer. 
110    resurrection,"   but    tin.-    addition    is    made   by   the  '       There  were, 
sacred  historian,  "  neither  angel  nor  spirit."'  Ac.  xxiii.  S. 
In   order  to   escape   the   difficulty   of   explaining   how 

those  who  received  the  Old  Testament  as  divine  could  in  Mat.  xvi.  1  \\e  iind  them  uniting  with  the  Pharisees 
deny  the  existence  of  angels,  so  often  mentioned  in  it.  to  tempt  the  Sayiour,  desiring  that  he  would  show  them 
it  has  been  suggested  by  Reuss  (Hei-zog'sEncvkl.SaclducHev  a  sign  from  heaven,  a  circumstance  which  led  ."Jesus 
that  we  are  not  to  understand  these  words  in  the  abso-  immediately  afterwards  to  warn  his  disciples  against 


lute  sense  in  which  they  are  generally  taken,  but  that 
they  are  to  be  read  in  the  li-ht  of  the  words  immediately 
following,  ''The  scribes  that  were  of  the  Pharisees' 
part  arose,  and  strove,  savin-,-.  We  find  no  evil  in  this 
man;  but  if  a  spirit  or  an  an_el  hath  spoken  to  him. 
let  us  not  fight  against  God."  The  meaning  would 
then  be,  not  that  the  Saddiieees  wholly  denied  the 
existence  of  angels,  but  that  they  reji  cted  the  idea  of 
any  communication  bciiiu'  made  by  them  to  man.  Tic- 
account  which  Paul  had  ^ivi-n  of  his  conversion  on  the 
previous  day  was  still  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  It 
is  possible  that  it  may  have  even  been  repeated  upon 


the  doctrines  of  both  parties.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  evangelist  Mark  in  his  account  of  this  transaction 
makes  the  warning  n  late  not  to  the  dot-trine  of  the 
1'harisees  and  Sadducees.  but  to  that  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Herod,  oh.  viii.  i:,;  and.  as  there  is  every  reason 
to  b'.  lieve  that  Hi-rod  was  not  a  Sadducee,  comp.  Mat. 
•.:v.  •_',  but  one  wlio  held  the  principles  of  the  Pharisaic, 
party.  v\  e  have,  in  the  interchange  of  the  t\\o  terms, 
an  important  evidence  of  what  has  been  already  stated 
to  be  tin-  ea-e.  that  the-  Saddiieees  were  much  more  a 
political  than  a  religions  party,  and  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  hope:-  of  Israel  in  deference  to  the  ruling 


the  present  occasion,  and   it  may  have  been  the  fact  of     powers.      (If    the   part  which   they  took   in   the  terrible 

an  angel's  speaking  to  him   which  was  mainly  in  dis-     scenes  which  preceded   tin-   crucifixion  of  the  Saviour 

pute.      This  suggestion  of    Reiiss  appears  to  us  t 

well  worthy  of  not  ice,  and 

suggested    either    by    him 

Smith,,  who  seems  inclined  al-o  to   adopt  it.      We  refer 

to  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Sadducees  in  .Mar.  ,\ii.  '_!.">, 

"  For  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they   neither 

marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  /////  (»,-,  ,/.<  //,,  anijelx 

u-lili-lt  arc  in  Jitanii."      Does   not  this   lanu-na-e  imply 

that  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  did  not  doubt  the 


have  no  special  information,      lint   we  know  that 

specially  for  a  reason   not     the  Sadducean  party  st. 1  in  a  peculiar! v  close  relation 

i-  by  Mr.  T \\isileton  l!u  to  Annas  the  high-priest  before  whom  the  first  exami- 
nation of  Christ  took  place,  see  Ac.  v.  17,  and  that  they 
were  possessed  of  much  influence  in  the  Sanhedrim 
which  was  immediately  afterwards  summoned  for  his 
trial.  Ac.  v.  17.  When  we  add  to  these  facts  the  remem- 
brance of  that  judicial  severity  which  distinguished 
them,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  little  as  they  seem  to 


existence  of    "  angels  in  heaven?"      If,  then,  this  view      have  crossed  the  path  of  .Jesus  during  his  life,  they  had 
be  allowed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  impn  s      their  full  share  in   the  wickedness  which  culminated  in 

is  death. 

After  the  day  of  peiitccost  and  tin-  formation  of  the 
only  suppose  that  that  part  of  their  creed  was  recoil-  infant  church  we  find  tin  Sadducees  taking  a  far  more 
ciled  with  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  by  active  part  against  it  than  they  had  taken  against  the 
maintaining  that  the  angelic  manifestations  there  spoken  Saviour.  In  Ac.  iv.  1,  '2.  they,  along  with  the  priests 
of  were  manifestations  not  of  separate  existences  hut  and  the  captain  of  the  temple,  come  upon  Peter  and 
of  "the  Angel  of  the  covenant,"  of  God  himself.  How  .John  and  put  them  in  prison,  "being  grieved  that 
difficult  it  must  have  been  to  effect  a  reconciliation  they  taught  the  people,  ami  preached  through  Jesus 
with  the  language  of  Scripture  in  this  way  every  one  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  In  Ac.  v.  17.  33, 
must  in  an  instant  feel.  '  they  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  success  of  the 

As  to  the  moral  principles  of  the  Sadducees  almost     apostles,  again  lay  hands  on  them  and  put  them  in  the 
nothing   is   said    in    the    New   Testament.      They  are.     common  prison,  and  next  day,  "  cut  to  the  heart"  by 

Peter's  bold  proclamation  of  the  truth,  take  counsel  to 
slay  them.  It  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Wherever  the  "council"  is 
mentioned  there  the  Sadducees  bore  their  part  in  the 
gations  of  the  law,  and  that  they  were  not  marked  by  ;  persecutions  which  it  fomented  and  in  the  judgments 
notorious  departure  from  them.  The  fact,  indeed,  that  j  which  it  passed.  This  change  in  their  relation  to  the 
the  gospel  narratives  say  so  little  of  the  Sadducees  is  '  followers  of  Christ  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  would 
no  unimportant  incidental  testimony  to  their  truthful-  flow-  in  part  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  infant  church 
ness.  It  was  to  the  pour  that  the  Saviour  preached,  j  could  no  longer  be  despised.  During  the  lifetime  of 
and  among  them  that  by  much  the  larger  part  of  his  Christ  it  had  attracted  little  of  the  attention  of  these 
VOL.  II.  229 


indeed,  addressed  by  ."Mm  the  liaptist  as  a  "genera- 
tion  of  vipers,"  Mat.  iii.7,  but  there  is  no  charge  of  im- 
morality  in  the  words,  and  the  probability  is  that  they 
professed  at  least  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  moral  obli- 
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worldly  and  .self- indulgent  men.  Jt  had  not  been 
worthy  of  their  regard.  Put  tilings  were  altered  when 
the  apostles  "had  tilled  .Jerusalem  with  their  doctrine/' 
Ac.  v.  2?;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  indifference  when 
the  evil  seed  was  sowing,  was  their  indignation  when 
they  saw  that  what  they  had  despised  was  evervwhere 
springing  up  and  bearing  fruit.  .In  addition  to  this, 
the  doctrine  of  the  infant  clinreh  \\as  in  the  highest 
degrer  calculated  to  arouse  their  antichristian  '/.<•, ;\.  It 
was  not  tlic  hope  of  a  resurrection  only,  or  the  pro- 
spect of  a  final  judgment.  It  was  a  Saviour  actually 
risen,1  ascended  to  heaven,  waiting  to  take  account  of 
all.  The  influence  of  this  doctrine  in  exasperating 
the  Sadducean  party  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  Ac. 
iv.  2  and  xxiii.  (>.  Let  then  .such  teaching  prevail, 
and  their  influence  was  gone  for  ever.  Hence  the 
keenness  of  their  opposition  to  the  Christian  cause 
—  an  opposition  in  which  they  even  forgot  for  a 
time  their  aversion  to  the  Pharisees,,  and  in  which 
the  two  extremes  of  opinion  in  Jerusalem  united  in 
their  effort  to  destroy  that  truth  which  was  alike  at 
variance  with  the  narrow  literalism  of  the  one  and  the 
rationalistic  indifference  of  the  other.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, in  passing,  that  the  position  of  influence  thus 
occupied  by  the  Sadducees  about  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
death,  and  the  keenness  of  opposition  which  they 
evidently  manifested  to  the  then  most  prominent  topic 
of  Christian  preaching,  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
proclamation  of  that  fact  was.  as  indeed  it  must  ha\e 
been,  even  more  obnoxious  to  them  than  to  the  Phari- 
sees. "With,  therefore,  the  whole  inlluence  of  the 
Sanhedrim  at  their  disposal,  and  with  a  spirit  of  the 
utmost  eagerness  to  use  it,  we  cannot  suppose  for  an 
instant  that  they  would  not  have  strained  ever}-  nerve 
to  disprove  the  fact  had  it  been  possible  to  do  so. 
That,  instead  of  this,  they  resorted  only  to  threats  and 
imprisonments  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  to  disprove 
it  was  beyond  their  power.  And  it  may  well  be  re- 
garded by  us  as  at  least  another  link  in  that  chain  of 
evidence  which  establishes  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
facts  of  our  religion,  that  at  the  very  time  when  it  is 
reported  to  have  happened,  a  party  so  deeply  and  per- 
sonally interested  in  establishing  its  falsehood  should 
have  been  so  powerful,  and  yet  so  helpless  in  its 
power. 

The  attempt  has  been  sometimes  made  to  connect  the 
tenets  of  the  Sadducees  with  those  of  the  Epicureans, 
but  without  success.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Epicurus  had  found  a  footing  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  time  when  the  Sadducees  arose,  and  that 
philosophy  differed  on  fundamental  points  from  the 
Sadducean  faith.  In  its  denial  of  a  particular  provi- 
dence, of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  a  future  state,  it  may  have  resem- 
bled it,  but  belief  in  a  personal  God,  and  in  his  revela- 
tion of  himself  to  man,  must  ever  have  been  an  impassa- 
ble gulf  between  the  two  systems.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  Sadducees  were  a  party  of 
purely  Jewish  origin,  and  those  peculiar  circumstances 
of  that  nation  to  which  our  attention  has  already  been 
directed  arc  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  its  existence. 


rds  of  Ac.  iv.  2  ought  to  be  particularly 


not,  as  in  the  English  version,  "And  preached  through  Jesus 


the  resurrection  from  the  dead,''  Imr  "in  the  person  of  Jesus. 


After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  Sadducean  party  properly  so  called,  and  their 
disappearance  from  history  forms  a  striking  and  in- 
structive contrast  to  the  vitality  which  long  marked  the 
Pharisees,  and  which  enabled  them  and  their  opinions 
to  exercise  so  weighty  an  influence  on  the  early  for- 
tunes of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  truth  seems  to  lie 
that  the  one  party  was  saved  by  its  zealous  though 
mir-taken  positivism:  that  the  other  perished  through  its 
negations.  In  that  time  of  stirring  thought  and  change 
men  needed  something  to  hold  by.  Sadduceeism  had 
nothing  to  offer,  and  it  perished.  Traces  indeed  of  the 
sect  have  been  thought  to  be  found  in  later  times,  and 
it  appears  certain  that  some  of  the  early  fathers  be- 
lieved that  certain  heretics  of  their  day  were  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  Sadducees  ^Bnu-ker,  Hist.  frit.  J'li.l.  ii.  \>.  720). 
An  edict  of  Justinian  is  even  quoted  by  the  author 
just  named,  which  denounces  banishment  and  the  ex- 
treme punishments  of  the  law  against  atheists  who 
hold  the  opinions  enumerated  in  it.  opinions  in  which 
we  recognise  those  once  held  by  the  Sadducees.  It  by 
no  mean.-  follows,  however,  that  the  two  elates  were 
one  and  the  same:  and  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  new  .school  had  arisen  in  which  old  heresies  were 
revived,  than  that  the  old  school  had  continued  till  the 
days  of  J  nstinian,  and  yet  left  no  traces  of  itself  on  the 
intervening  period.  Once  more,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  Sadducees  are  the  original  of  the  singular 
Jewish  sect  known  bv  the  name  of  Karaites,  and 
which,  though  small  in  number-,  still  exists  in  parts  uf 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires.  Of  this  sect  little 
seems  to  be  known,  but  its  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  its  opposition  to  traditionalism  and  its  simple  depen- 
dence upon  the  written  word.  According  to  Prideaux 
(Connection,  part  ii.  book  5),  it  derives  its  name  from  this 
circumstance,  the  word  Karaites  being  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  Scripturarians.  No  historical  bond  of  con- 
nection, however,  can  be  traced  between  the  Sadducees 
and  these  Karaites.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  the 
latter  sect  cannot  even  be  determined  with  any  confid- 
ence. Their  identification  with  the  Sadducees  appears 
to  be  due  only  to  the  bitterness  of  the  mass  of  Pharis- 
aically inclined  Jews  from  whom  they  at  one  period 
secerled,  and  from  whom  they  still  remain  distinct. 

[I.HtratUi-f.—  The  same  authorities  may  be  referred  to  as  those 
nieiitic/iR'd  at  ilie  end  of  the  article  ]IIIAI;ISI:I:S.]  [iv.  M.  ] 

SAFFRON.  Belonging  to  the  flag  or  iris  order 
•  frlilarc-fr),  the  different  members  of  the  crocus  family 
are  great  favourites — the  purple  and  golden  varieties 
(Crocus  remits.  "Willd.,  and  C.  nurcu*,  Sin.),  which  on  our 
flower  borders  are  the  first  to  follow  the  snowdrop,  and 
often  fill  with  a  flush  of  coming  spring"  the  earliest 
days  of  March:  and  the  lonely  fragile  sort  ((.'.  nmliilnru*, 
Sm.),  which,  with  its  own  leaves  still  underground,' 
comes  up  amidst  the  drifting  foliage  of  autumn, 
making  a  mournful  effort  to  cheer  the  last  days  of 
October.  These,  and  other  species  now  naturalized  in 
various  English  localities,  are  regarded  by  some  as  only 
varieties  of  the  C.  sativus  of  Linnaeus,  the  true  or 
saffron-yielding  crocus — a  plant  of  plentiful  occurrence 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Swedish  naturalist 
Hasselquist  was  in  raptures  when  he  first  found  it 
truly  indigenous  on  the  journey  from  Smyrna  to  Mag- 
nesia. "  We  alighted  to  rest,  and  I  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  plants  the  spring  had  brought  forth. 
Saffron  (C.  satirus,  Linn.)  was  the  first,  and  the  most 
remarkable,  I  found.  I  should  have  been  well  satisfied 
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with  seeing  this  plant  grow  in  its  native  country,  if  I 
had  found  nothing  else  in  the  journey"'  (Travels, p.  so). 

The  stigma  and  upper  portion  of  the  style,  when  re- 
moved from  the  centre  of  the  flower  and  dried,  form 
the  saffron  of  commerce.  Except  for  colouring  coiiftc- 
tionery  and  giving  a  tint  to  liqueurs,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  use  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  Hut  in  the 
ancient  world,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  it  was  in 
great  request.  "  Not  only  saloons,  theatres,  and  places 
which  were  to  be  filled  with  a  pleasant  fragrance,  were 
strewed  with  saffron,  but  all  sorts  of  vinous  tinctures 
retaining  the  scent  were  made  <>f  it:  and  this  costly 
perfume  was  poured  into  small  fountains,  spreading 
the  odour  which  was  so  highly  esteemed.  Even  fruit 
and  comfitures  placed  before  guests  were  spread  over 
with  it"  Oioseniniiilei-,  Bib  H..t.  p.  13$).  To  which  it  inay 
be  added  that  it  was  a  favourite  pigment  or  dye. 


"  Saffron- vested  "  (KpoKOTT€Tr\os]  is  a  Homeric  epithet 
for  Aurora  or  Morning,  and  the  rrncota  was  a  robe  of 
delicate  texture  and  bright  yellow  colour,  occasionally 
worn  by  actors  and  Roman  ladies.  In  India  saffron 
is  still  popular  and  costly  as  a  strengthening  and  ex- 
hilarating medicine,  and  as  late  as  last  century  it  had 
a  high  reputation  in  European  pharmacy. 

The  Hebrew  ^"G  (karkoin)  is  the  same  as  the  Greek 
xpoKos,  and  the  Latin  rriicuf.  In  C'a.  iv.  1  4  it  is  associated 
with  such  fragrant  plants  as  spikenard  and  frankin- 
cense, myrrh  and  aloes.  The  classical  scholar  will  re- 
member how  in  honour  of  Juno — 

"Sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  hot  rmv, 
And  flamy  crocus  made  the  mountains  glo\v." 

-(Pope's  IUf«1,  xiv.  399.) 

The  same  hyacinths  and  crocuses  are  brought  together 
by  Virgil  in  describing  the  favourite  pasture  of  his  bees 
(Georg.  iv.  182);  and  by  Milton  in  the  bowers  of  Eden 
(Par.  Lost,  iv.  7iw).  [•'•  H-J 


SA'LAH  [properly  fla'fai-fi,  nSr.  a  fliort  or  fprout; 
Sept.  i^aXd],  A  son  of  Arphaxad,  and  the  father  of 
Eber,  Go.  x.  21;  xi.  12.  Of  his  peisonal  history  nothing 
whatever  is  known. 

SAL' AMIS.  A  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  a  com- 
modious bay  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  (see  map 
under  CYPRUS'..  It  was  one  of  the  four  principal  cities 
of  the  island,  and  gnve  its  name  to  the  whole  district 
in  which  it  was  situated.  To  the  Christian  student  it 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  spot  at  which  St.  Paul 
entered  Cyprus  in  his  first  apostolic  journey.  Ac.  xiii.  :., 
being  in  that  end  of  the  island  which  lay  nearest  to 
Antioch.  Tartly,  no  doubt,  on  this  account  it  was 
subsequently  made  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Cyprus; 
but  partly  also,  it  is  probable,  on  account  of  the  large 
population  of  the  place,  of  which  not  a  few,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  embraced  Christianity.  J'arnabas, 
the  companion  and  fellow-labourer  of  St.  J'aul.  was 
himself  a  native  of  the  island.  Ac.  iv.  30.  The  .Jews  must 
have  been  numerous  at  Salamis,  as  mention  is  made  of 
"-Yna^o-iies  in  the  passive  referred  to  above,  in  which 
Paul  ami  Harnabas  preached.  After  his.  separation 
froiu  Paul.  Harnabas  again  returned  to  the  island, 
doubtless  among  other  places  to  Salamis.  Many,  how- 
ever, remained  .le\\s.  and  in  their  great  revolt  near 
tlie  heinnniiiL:'  »f  the  second  century,  the  Jews  seized 
upon  Salamis.  and  several  other  cities  in  Cyprus,  and 
barbarously  massacred  upwards  of  2-10, OOU  persons. 
Hadrian,  afterwards  emperor.  cau,e  t<>  the  aid  of  the 
Cvpriots,  lie  overcame  the  .lews,  and  expel!'  d  them 
from  the  island,  forbidding  any  of  that  nation  to  ap- 
proach its  coasts,  and  so  strictly  was  this  carried  out 
that  if  a  ..lew  were  ever  ca>t  by  shipwreck  on  the 
Maud  he  was  put  to  death.  Salamis  was  famous  for 
it.-  copper  mines,  and  these  were  leased  by  Augustus 
to  Herod,  a  circumstance  that,  taken  in  connection 
with  tlie'  fertile  soil  and  great  commercial  advantages 
of  Cyprus,  would  naturally  attract  thither  a  great 
number  of  Herod's  subjects.  [n.  c--s.] 

SALA'THIEL  [properly  Sl,\ilat'<,l.  -NT>-r,  asked 
for  «f  <i'i<l;  Sept.  Ia\a^i7;\:  also  written  Mmilticl  in 
K/r.  iii.  '2;  Hair.  i.  1,  1-|.  The  son  of  Jeconiah.  king 
of  .Judah.  and  father  of  Xerubbabel.  according  to  the 
genealogy  in  Mat.  i.  12;  while  in  that  of  Lu.  iii.  27, 
In  appears,  indeed,  as  the  father  of  /erulibabel,  but  as 
the  son  of  N'eri.  The  genealogy  in  1  Ch.  iii.  17  leaves 
it  somewhat  uncertain  whether  lit'  was  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  Jeconiah  (''And  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  Assir, 
Salathiel  his  son").  The  discrepance  between  the 
Evangelists  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  stated 
in  article  GKNKAI.OOY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  that  St. 
Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  according 
to  the  legal  succession,  while  St.  Luke  gives  it  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  succession  or  right  of  consanguinity; 
so  that,  as  the  direct  line  failed  in  Jeconiah,  who  was 
written  "  childless,"  the  right  of  succession  went  to  the 
descendant  of  Nathan,  namely,  to  Salathiel,  the  son  of 
Neri,  who,  as  being  legal  heir  to  Jeconiah,  was  reckoned 
his  son  by  Matthew,  and  doubtless  also  was  so  reckoned 
(  in  the  public  registers. 

SAL'CAH  or  SAL'CHAH  (the  latter  in  DC.  iii.  10), 
an  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Eashan, 
which  ultimately  formed  one  of  the.  boundary  marks  of 
Gad,  I)e.  iii.  10:  Jos.  xiii.  it.  P>v  Gesenius  and  others  it  is 
identified  with  Siilkhad  (spelt  by  Burckhardt  Kail-fiat), 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Sarkhad.  It  must  have 
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been  :i,  place  of  considerable  si/.e  and  importance;  for 
there  are  the  ruins  still  of  S(iu  houses,  with  a  castle 
standing  on  the  summit  <>f  a,  liill,  surrounded  by  a  dee)) 
ditch,  which  separates  the  top  of  the  hill  from  the  part 
immediately  1> -Io\v  it.  The  town  occupies  the  .-oiitli 
and  west  fort  ot'  lli\>  castle-liill.  but  is  aimoi-t  Ullill 
habi.ed.  \one  ot'  i  he  buildings  are  either  of  Lire; it 
ailtiiplity  or  of  much  interest  I  r.mvklianU,  Syri  i,  i'.  ]i'»: 
Porter's  Five  Years  in  Dai.iasnis,  ii.  I7<:t. 

SA'LEM.  .Sr  jKKrsAi.EM.  near  the  beginning.  'I'his 
is  also  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  name  of  the  place 
occurs  near  which  John  bapti/.cd  (  — a\rj/u'),  but  the 
proper  form  is  Suit-in/,  commonly  spelt  >W//,;.  as  in 
next  article. 

SA'LIM  [perfect,   )mnvaUe,  qnirf].     A.  place  men 
tinned  with  Aenon.  to    indicate   that  sj>ot,  where  John 
was   baptizing  durinu1  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry. 
Salim  being  the  well-known  to\\  u  or  district,  and  Aenon 
a  place  of  iit'ini/  waters,  fountains,  or  streams,  near  it. 
.lu.  ii;.  -I'.',,      Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
locality  of  Salini.     Some  have  looked  for  it  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,   about    S    miles   south  of   Kctlixlnni,   or 
Scythopolis,  where  Jerome  supposed  it  to  have  been, 
mistaking-  Salumias  for   Salim.      J)r.  Barclay  (City,  &c.,  ; 
p. ->(>i)  thinks  it  must  be  in   \Yndi/  Mam,  near  Jerusa- 
lem, between  Ainita  or  Anathoth  and  Jthaa-  or  liebah, 
where,  however,  watei-  or  int/n-*,  fountains  or  streams, 
cannot  be  said  to  abound,  and  where  Aenon,  if  it  were 
in   that    region,   would    be    said    to    be   near    Hamah. 
(ubeali,   Anathoth,  or  some   place  better  known  than 
such  a  Salim,  if  Scfdni   could  be  said  to   be  a  Salim  at 
all.      E \vald,  Alford,  and  cithers  understand  by  it  Shil- 
him,  a  city  of  Simeon,  mentioned  with  Am,  in  the  ex- 
treme south  or  S.S.\V.  of  the  Holy  Land,  towards  the 
wilderness,  faraway  from  the  scene  of  John's  ministry, 
and  in  a  region  where  fountains  or  streams  of  water  do 
not  certainly  abound.      Hut  the  discovery  of  Aenon, 
still    called    A!  nil  it,    or   Aimion,    as    it   is    spelt   in   the 
Greek   (AiVcbr),  with  many  beautiful  little  streams  or 
brooks,  not   far   from   Xnhlnax  or   Shechem,    will  now 
determine  the   position   of   Salim,    as   that  place   once 
denoted  tile  locality  of  Aenon.      About  '2  hours,  or  :1  or 
(i  miles,  north-east  of   Xntiloo.-t,  the  ancient  road   from 
Shechem  to  Bethshan,  portions  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen,  crosses  the  head  of  a,  deep   valley  called    W<i<I;i 
Farrali,  where  the  valley  is  broad  as  well  as  deep,  and 
forms  an  open  tract  or  large  basin  among  the  moun- 
tains, with  a  beautiful  plain  of  meadow  land  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  bottom,  about  2  miles  or  more  in  ex- 
tent.     Into  this  hollow  or  basin  several  beautiful  little 
streams   or   rills   descend    from   the  hills   around,    and 
having  intersected   the  plain  below,  unite  lower  down, 
where  the  valley  contracts  before  it  enters  the  plain  of 
the  Jordan.      These  streams,  as  they  pass  into  the  plain 
or  tract  of  meadow  land,  are  beautifully  fringed  with 
oleanders,  and  the  whole  basin  is  the  best-watered  dis- 
trict, and  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes,   in  all  the  Holy 
Land.      On  the  north  side  of  this  basin,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  road   to    Bethshau.  is  an  ancient  site  with 
some  ruins,  called  A/noon.      Here  is  precisely  the  name 
Aenon  or  Ainon,  as  the  (Ireek  word  is.  and  here,  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  is  a  tract  or  district  remark- 
able for  its  '"'many  waters"  or  streams.    This,  no  doubt, 
therefore  is  Aenon  of  the  Gospel,  where  John  was  bap- 
tizing.     The   whole   basin    may  have   then  been   called 
Ainon  or  fountains,  as  abounding  in  so  many  fountains 
and  streams,  as   well  as   the  particular  locality  which 


still  retains  the  name.  Hut  JJr.  Robinson  says  there 
is  no  water  at  A  ino'in.  There  may  be  none  at  the  very 
spot  itself;  but  close  to  it, 'or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, is  a  district  abounding  in  water,  the  most 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  fountains  and 
streams  in  the  whole  country.  Kven  Dr.  Robinson 
himself  admits,  that  "nowhere  in  Palestine,  not  even 
at  .Xabloos,  had  he  seen  such  noble  brooks  of  water" 
Later  I'.f*.  \:  30.'iV 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  this  basin  of  Aii/nmi,  or 
head  of  \Y<uJ;i  Farrali,  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hills 
bordering  on  the  eastern  side  the  plain  of  Moreh,  now 
called  M  ttkhnah.  not  far  from  its  north-eastern  extremity, 
and  '5  miles  to  the  east  of  Nabloos,  is  a  little  village 
ealled  Mlini.  This,  no  doubt,  is  Salim  of  the  Gospel, 
near  which  John  was  baptizing.  Vnderneath  it  is  a 
beautiful,  secluded,  sheltered,  and  peaceful  little  plain, 
ealleil  ^nlnl  !<i'ilint.  or  plain  of  Salim.  from  \\hich  pos- 
sibly the  place  may  have  been  called  Salim  or  Shalem. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  Shalem  spoken  of  in  the 
history  of  Jacob  as  "a  city  of  Shechem,"  to  which  he 
came  on  his  return  from  Padan-aram,  after  he  had  left 
Succoth,  and  where  he  sojourned  for  a  time,  Ge.  xxxiii.  is. 
The  name  of  that  city  as  given  by  the  LXX.  is  ZaXrifj., 
Salem  or  Saleein,  which  is  similar  in  sound  to  the 
Salim  of  the  New  Testament,  thought  somewhat  differ- 
ently spelt.  This  .S'</////?,  is  also  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Shalem  or  Salem  of  Melchizedek.  Ge.  xiv.  is.  But 
that  there  was  another  Shalem  or  Salem,  connected 
with  Zion  and  the  temple,  which  must,  have  been  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  which  the  name  Jerusalem  was  derived. 
is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  1'salin  (Ixxvi.  -j),  which 
declare,  -'In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling- 
place  in  Zion;"  and  the  Jewish  tradition  in  all  ages 
(not  merely  Josephus'  statement,  as  some  would  call 
it,  but  the  Jewish  tradition  as  given  by  him)  has  been, 
that  the  Salem  where  "Melchizedek  lived  and  reigned 
was  Jerusalem.  (See  under  JERUSALEM  (i.  p.  <•::;>,  also 

MORIAH.) 

It  is  possible,  ami  even  probable,  that  Shalim  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Saul,  1  Sa.  i\.  4,  may  be  this 
Ml! in  near  Xabloos,  and  the  "land  of  Shalim"  the 
district  round  >'<?////?  towards  the  east  of  it,  though  the 
ti  in  Shalim  is  the  Hebrew  «///.  which  is  not  always 
retained.  The  "land  of  Shalisha"  seems  to  have  been 
the  district  immediately  to  the  west  or  south-west  of 
Xabloos,  for  Beth-shalisha,  from  which  the  land  of 
Shalisha  was  apparently  so  called,  lay  l/>  miles  to  the 
north  of  Lydda,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
Saul's  route,  therefore,  in  search  of  the  lost  asses,  seems 
to  have  been  first  over  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  west 
.if  Bethel  and  Shiloh,  then  through  the  land  of  Shalisha 
west  or  south-west  of  Shechem.  then  eastward  through 
the  land  of  Shalim,  or  district  of  M I !m,  to  the  east  of 
Shechem.  and  then  southward  through  the  eastern  part 
of  Benjamin  as  far  as  Bethlehem  (.<w  RAMAH  and 
XAIUTH).  The  land  of  Shalim.  if  it  be  the  same  as  the 
district  of  S<U!ni,  would  extend  to  Wadij  Farrali  towards 
the  north.  If  the  Salim  of  the  Gospel,  therefore,  be  a 
ilixtrirt,  such  as  "the  land  of  Shalim/'  or  the  mountain 
district  round  Sdlim,  the  basin  of  A/noon  or  Wady 
Furrali  would  be  close  to  it  on  its  north  side,  and  in 
the  strictest  sense  .4  inoon  might  be  said  to  be  near  to 
Salim.  But  if  Salim  was  only  a  particular  place,  a  city 
or  town,  identical  with  the  present  Salim,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently near  the  well-watered  basin,  the  head  of  Wad)/ 
Farrah,  the  supposed  scene  of  John's  baptisms,  to 
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admit  of  Ainooii  or  Aenon  being  said  to  be  near  to 
Halim.  The  basin  forming  the  head  of  Wad;/  Farrali. 
and  the  hills  around,  are  covered  with  the  richest  vege- 
tation. ':It  struck  me  (says  Van  de  Velde")  that  there 
was  grass  enough  here  to  feed  all  the  cattle  of  Palestine- " 
(Syria,  vol.  ii.  p.  SIT).  This  spot,  therefore,  was  well  .suited, 
both  for  its  pasture  and  many  waters  or  streams,  for 
the  multitude  that  attended  on  John's  ministry,  having 
with  them  probably  many  horses  and  mules.  No  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  immersion  can  be  founded  upon  the 
expression  "'much  water,"  which  in  the  ('reek  is 
''many  waters"  or  streams,  which  are  found  to  be 
many  little  brooks  or  mountain  rills  descending  the 
sides  of  the  hills  into  the  basin  or  plain  below,  not  very 
well  adapted  for  immersion,  but  particularly  well  suited 
for  the  sojourn  for  some  days  of  a  multitude  of  people 
with  their  animals.  |.i.  u  ] 

SAL'MA,  SAL'MON  |it  exists  in  three  forms  in 
Ileb.  rrprc.  Hu.  iv.  20;  N-2-i;-,  i  ch.  ii.  ii,;.i;  ~iSr.  Ru.lv.  21 ; 
the  Xew  Testament  form  i-  Salmon,  Mat.  i.  i;  I.u.  iii.  :;•_']. 
The  son  of  Nahshon.  and  father  of  I'.oa/..  In  1  (  h.  ii.  .">! 
he  i.s  called  the  father  of  Bethlehem,  and  reckoned 
among  the  son.- of  Caleb;  whence  some  have  supposed 
that  the  Salma  of  that  passage  is  a  diflV-rent  person 
from  the  son  of  Nahshon.  and  father  of  Boa/.  But 
this  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  a  misapprehension  as  t" 
the  manner  in  which  parentage  and  sonship  were  some- 
times reckoned  in  the  ueiiealojies.  A  ]ierson  who 
married  into  another  tribe-  or  familv  usually  came  to 
be  reckoned  of  that  tribe  or  family,  if  he  went  to  reside 
in  its  territory;  and  oven  simple  residence  in  the  ter- 
ritory, when  it  came  to  be  of  a  r-ettlcd  description,  set  in- 
to have  sometimes  determined  the  familv  relationship 
(see  Lord  A.  Ilurvey's  Genealogy  of  ,mv  Lord,  rh.  iv.  mid  i\.) 
Salmon  liecame  somehow  the  h' ad  or  chief  man  in 
Bethlehem,  which  lay  within  the  territory  of  Caleb; 
whence  he  came  in  later  times  to  be  reckoned  to  tin- 
family  of  Caleb.  But  as  to  strict  parentage  Nahshon 
was  his  father,  and  having  married  Ifahab,  Mat  i.  i,  lie 
became  the  father  of  lioa/.  and  the  parent  of  a  seed 
that  ranked  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord.  Hut  for  the 
apparently  too  close  approximation  of  Ndmon  and 
Rahab  in  this  genealogy  of  L'uth  to  the  times  of  I>avid, 
and  the  probable  omission  of  some  links  h.  re  in  the 
family  chain,  see  under  (JKXEALOGIKS. 

SAL'MON  [properly  Tualmon.  p'-r\  dutli/].  A 
mount  or  hill  near  Shechem,  whence  Abimelech  and 
his  party  brought  boughs  for  tin-  purpose  of  setting  the 
tower  of  Shechem  on  tire,  Ju.  ix.  is.  The  precise  hill  so 
designated  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  could  not  be 
very  elevated;  as  Kbal  and  Geri/im,  the  two  highest 
mounts  in  the  neighbourhood,  scarcely  exceed  a 
thousand  feet.  Considerable  difficulty  is  created  by 
an  apparent  reference  to  this  mount  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  l"i, 
"When  the  Almighty  scattered  kings  in  it  (vh.  Ca- 
naan), it  was  white  as  snow  in  Salmon.''  So  it  is 
rendered  in  our  version,  with  the  support  of  many 
authorities.  Tint  the  exact  rendering  of  the  latter 
clause  is.  "  It  snows  'or  he  makes  it  snow)  in  Salmon." 
The  difficulty  is  to  understand  what  snowing  in  Sal- 
mon could  have  to  do  with  the  dispersion  by  divine 
power  of  hostile  kings :  hence  very  commonly  the 
snowing  has  been  viewed  with  reference  to  its  colour — 
white  like  snow;  while  others  find  also  a  figure  in  this 
— splendid  or  glorious  like  snow,  and  suppose  Salmon 
mentioned  fnmi  its  name  signifying  st/nidi/  or  dark: 
"it  becomes  light  where  (naturally*  it  is  dark."  So 


Luther,  Hengstenberg.  and  many  others.  Gesenius. 
with  a  considerable  number  of  scholars  and  commenta- 
tors, would  understand  the  snow  as  the  glare  of  the 
whitened  bones  left  on  the  mountain  tops  by  the  ad- 
versaries, referring  to  such  passages  as  Virgil  (A''.n.  xii.  3ii), 
Ovid  (Fast.  i.  ;).'><),  where  the  ground  is  spoken  of  as 
whitened  by  human  bones.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, in  either  form,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  seems 
somewhat  recondite  and  artificial — though  one  cannot 
say  absolutely  deserving  of  rejection,  as  the  psalm  is 
throughout  very  rapid  in  its  movement,  and  so  brief 
and  abrupt  as  to  be  occasionally  enigmatical  in  its 
allusions.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  take  the  ex- 
pression of  the  psalmist  more  literally,  and  to  see  in 
it  a  poetical  allusion  to  the  storms  in  nature,  hail-storms 
in  particular,  which  God  sometimes  employed  to  aid  his 
people  in  their  conflicts  \\ith  the  adversaries — especially 
on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  .Jos.  \.  11.  We  find  a 
similar  allusion,  which  is  certainlv  a  poetical  one,  in 
1's.  xviii.  1'J,  13-  a  psalm  closely  allied  in  thought  and 
style  to  thi-  one  before  us.  According  to  this  view  the 
psdmist  may  be  regarded  a>  saying,  that  so  striking 
and  decisive  was  the  display  of  divine  power  in  tin- 
overthrow  of  tin-  hostile  forces,  that  the  elements  of 
nature  were  made  to  war  on  the  occasion,  and  snow 
fell  on  Salmon  Salmon  In  inu  probably  particularized, 
partly  from  its  being  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  where 
snow  was  usually  unknown,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from 
the  contrast  implied  in  the  name  heightening  the  super- 
natural element  in  the  appearance.  Thus,  the  course 
of  nature  seemed  to  image  the  judgment  inflicted  on 

the   ellelllies   of    (  lod's    people. 

SALMO'NE.  A  promontory  in  Crete,  forming  the 
north-east  point  of  the  island,  mentioned  thus  in  the 
narrative  of  I 'aid's  voyage  and  shipwreck:  "  When  we 
had  scarce  come  over  against  ('nidus,  the  wind  not 
siiil'erin^  us,  we  sailed  tinder  Crete,  over  against  Sal- 
mone."  Ac.  x\\ii.  7.  Mr.  Smith  has  shown  the  natural- 
ness and  accuracy  of  this  notice  in  his  own  peculiar 
way.  The  direct  course  of  the  ship,  he  states,  from 
Myra  to  Italy,  after  reaching  ('nidus,  lay  by  the  north 
-ide  of  Crete;  but  the  wind  at  the  time  did  not.  suffer 
that,  blowing,  as  he  sho\\s.  from  a  point  somewhat  to 
the  we.-t  of  north-west — a  wind  very  prevalent  in  the 
Archipelago  in  late  summer.  Then  he  savs,  "With 
north-west  winds  the  ship  could  work  up  from  Myra 
to  (.'nidus:  because,  until  she  reached  that  point,  she 
had  the  advantage  of  a  weather  shore,  under  the  leo  of 
which  she  would  have1  smooth  water  and  a  westerly 
current:  but  it  would  be  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
At  ('nidus  that  advantage  ceased;  and  unless  she  had 
put  into  that  harbour  and  waited  for  a  fair  wind,  her 
only  course  was  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  Kara 
-a\/j.<Jji'r!v,  in  the  direction  of  Salmone,  which  is  the 
eastern  extremity  of  that  island"  (Paul's  Yoynm-  uml  Ship- 
wreck, eii.  M.)  They  passed  tho  point,  the  Evangelist  says, 
with  some  difficulty:  and  Mr.  Smith  mentions  the  case 
of  a  squadron  (a  portion  of  the  British  Meet  from 
Aboukir)  which  tried  to  take  the  same  course,  but  had 
the  wind  too  westerly  to  admit  of  their  doing  so. 

SALO'ME  [properly  ,W,},,,r.  ^a\wnr,].  The  wife  of 
Zehedee.  and  mother  of  the  apostles  James  and  John. 
This  appears  from  a  comparison  of  Mat.  xxvii.  ~><>  with 
Mar.  xv.  41),  as  ''the  mother  of  Zehedee' s  children"  in 
the  one  is  plainly  the  same  with  the  Salome  of  the 
other.  She  is  also  characterized  by  Matthew,  in  the 
verse  immediately  preceding,  as  among  the  women 
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who  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  minister  to  him. 
She  must  consequently  be  ranked  among  the  most 
devout  and  faithful  of  our  Lord's  female  adherents,  and 
not  cooled  in  her  zealous  attachment  to  his  person  on 
account  of  the  rebuke  she  received  along  with  her  sons, 
when  asking  for  them  the  two  first  places  in  his  king- 
dom, Mat.  xx.  20.  The  mother,  as  well  as  the  sons,  con- 
tinued steadfast  to  the  last,  and  she  even  more  than 
they  in  the  season  of  greatest  trial,  as  she  stood  beside 
the  cross  till  she  saw  him  expire,  and  was  among  those 
who  went  at  earliest  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  anoint  the  dead  body  of  their  Lord,  Ac.  xvi.  1.  No 
further  notice  is  taken  of  her  in  sacred  history. —  We 
learn  from  Josephus  (\nt.  xviii.  ,',,  sue.  4)  that  Salome  was 
the  name  of  llerodias'  daughter,  who  incidentally 
proved  the  occasion  of  John  Baptist's  death.  In  Scrip- 
ture she  is  merely  designated  the  daughter  of  llerodias, 
Mat,  xiv.  (1;  Mar.  vi.  22. 

SALT.     The  chloride  of  sodium,  an  article  in  com- 
mon domestic  use  for  seasoning  food,  and  in  preserving 
it   for  future  consumption.     In  this  respect   there   is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  references  of   Scripture  to  salt. 
And  it   is  well   known,    that  from  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  this  material  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Israelites  had  110  difficulty  in  obtaining  \ 
supplies  of  it  (see  SALT  SEA  and  SALT  VALLEY).     It  is 
quite  probable,  however,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country  they  may  have  been  supplied  from  other  j 
quarters,  and  in  particular  from  the  Phoenician  traders. 
But    from    those    in     Palestine    itself    a    considerable 
revenue   in  later  times  was  derived    (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  9). 
Besides  its   natural   use,  salt   furnishes,   in  Scripture, 
many  forcible  and   expressive   metaphors.      Thus   be- 
lievers are  said  to  be  "the  salt  of  the  earth,"  Mat.  v.  13 : 
our  conversation  is  directed  to  be  "of  grace  seasoned 
with  salt."  Col.  iv.  G;  and  we  are  to  have  "salt  in  our- 
selves," Mar.  ix.  50.     In  like  manner  it  becomes  the  em- 
blem of  perpetuity,  and  God's  covenants  are  in  several 
passages  described  as  "covenants  of  salt."'  Xu.xviii.i9; 
2  Ch.  xiii.  5.     Bv  an  easy  and  obvious  association  it  is 
made  symbolic  of  sanctity,  and  thus  forms  a  part  of 
every  sacrifice,  Le  ii.  13;  and  a  command  is  given  that 
on  no  account  shall  it  be  omitted.      In  like  manner 
newly  born  children  were  rubbed  with  salt,  to  signify 
at  the  same  time  a  purification  and    a  dedication  to 
God,   Eze.  xvi.  4;  and  the  omission  of  this  would  have 
been    considered    a   great    and  unpardonable   neglect. 
From  the  notion  of  giving  perpetuity  and  inviolability 
to  a  covenant  the  transfer  is  easy  to  that  of  signifying 
the  rights  of  hospitality;  "to  eat  salt"  with  any  one  is 
to  pledge  the  fidelity  of  the  eater,  and  the  ceremony  is 
understood  to  have  the  same  meaning  among  eastern 
tribes  to  this  day.     We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  feeling  recorded  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  ch.  iv.  14.     Ke- 
hum  the  scribe,  and  those  who  acted  with  him  against 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
gave  as  a  reason  to  Artaxerxes  the  king  for  their  inter- 
ference, that  the  whole  plan  would  be  to  the  detriment 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  that  they  were  bound  in 
duty  to  prevent  it,  because  they  were  "salted  with  the 
salt  of  the  palace,"  a  phrase  rendered  in  our  version, 
"Because  we  have  maintenance  from  the  king's  palace," 
and  the  Douay  translation  of  the  Vulgate  has  it,  "But 
we  remembering  the  salt  we  have  eaten  in  the  palace." 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  salt  is  also  used  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  symbol  of  barrenness  and  sterility,  but  of 
this  there  is  no  evidence ;  certain  countries  where  salt 


is  found  in  large  quantities  are  known  to  be  barren: 
hence  a  "xa/t"  land  will  be  in  all  probability  a  barren 
land.  Scattering  a  sufficient  amount  of  salt  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  might  be  expected  to  produce 
sterility.  So  Abimelech,  intending  the  city  of  Shechem 
to  remain  for  ever  a  barren  waste  as  a  perpetual  record 
of  his  vengeance,  when  he  had  destroyed  the  buildings, 
sowed  the  site  with  salt.  But  in  all  these  places  salt 
is  spoken  of  literally,  and  not  metaphorically.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  Elisha  wished  to  render  the  fountain 
of  Jericho  fit  for  drinking,  he  desired  a  new  cruse  to  be 
brought,  and  salt  placed  therein.  He  then  cast  this 
salt  into  the  waters,  and  uttered  the  memorable  words  : 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord.  I  have  healed  these  waters. 
There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death  or 
barren  land,"  2  Ki.  u.  21.  In  Lu.  xiv.  ".">  our  Lord 
implies  that  salt  in  its  normal  condition,  and  in 
moderate  quantities,  is  "good  for  the  land,"'  or  "for 
the  dunghill,"  by  which  he  plainly  refers  to  its  pro- 
perties as  a  manure.  This  same  passage  intimates, 
what  many  observers  have  noticed,  viz.  that  rock-salt 
will,  if  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  lose  its  peculiar 
flavour,  and  with  this  the  qualities  which  render  it 
valuable.  [if.  C—  s.] 

SALT,  CITY  OF.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  territory 
of  Juclali.  in  what  was  called  "'the  wilderness;'"  it  is 
mentioned  between  Nibshan  and  Engedi,  Jos.  xv.  02; 
and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its 
precise  site  is  unknown,  but  certain  conjectures  have 
been  thrown  out  respecting  it  by  Robinson  (Res.  ii.  283) 

and  Van    de  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  Ill;  also,  Syria  arid  Pal.  ii.  9&); 

but  no  certainty  has  been  gained. 

SALT  SEA,  Gc.  xiv.  3  (called  also  the  Eastern  Sea, 
Eze.  xlvii.  18;  Zee.  xiv.  8;  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  Arabah, 
De.  iv.  49;  and,  in  distinction  from  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Sea,  Eze.  xlvii.  8,  io\  is  the  name  given  to  the  deep 
lake  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  and 
which  lies  about  six  miles  south  of  Jericho,  midway  in 
the  great  valley  which  extends  from  Mount  Hermon  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 

Just  before  approaching  it,  the  mountains  which 
bound  this  valley  on  either  side,  after  retreating  east- 
ward and  westward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho, 
again  run  parallel  with  each  other,  at  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles.  The  sea  fills  up  here  almost  the  entire 
space  between  them.  It  is  rounded  at  either  end,  so 
as  to  form  almost  a  complete  oval,  about  40  miles  in 
length,  by  from  9  to  9§  miles  in  breadth:  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  peninsula  projecting  from 
its  cast  side,  beyond  which  for  about  10  miles  (i.e.  one- 
fourth  of  its  whole  length)  it  is  extremely  shallow, 
being  here  in  fact  a  mere  shoal  or  lagoon  in  comparison 
with  the  other  portion  towards  the  north.  Approached 
on  all  sides  by  a  steep  descent,  it  is  found  to  be  the 
lowest  depression  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  a 
careful  survey  made  in  the  present  year  (18C5\  it  was 
found  to  be  1292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean  level; 
while  in  its  deepest  part  its  depth  was  ascertained  by 
the  soundings  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  to  be  1308  feet,  so 
that  its  bottom  lies  half  a  mile  below  the  coast  at 
Jaffa,  and  about  a  mile  below  Jerusalem.1  There  is 
no  open  chasm  or  depression  elsewhere  which  in  respect 
of  depth  can  be  compared  with  it:  the  lake  Assal,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  opposite  Aden,  furnishes 

1  See  section  of  the  country,  from  Jaffa  to  the  Dead  Sea,  under 
PALESTINE,  vol.  ii.  p.  485. 
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the  neare.-t  parallel,  but  its  depression  is  less  than  half 
that  of  the  Salt  Sea.  Its  position  in  fact  can  only  be 
realized  by  means  of  a  comparison  with  some  of  our 
deepest  mines;  and  '' the  traveller,  conscious  of  the 
actual  depth  of  its  surface,  needs  little  aid  of  the 
imagination  to  persuade  himself  that  a  plunge  beneath 
its  waters  would  brin?  him  upon  the  very  rooling  of 
Sheol"  (Taylor's  Heb.  Poetry,  p.  7'j). 

Not  only,  however,  in  respect  of  its  depression  may  it 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions,  not 
of  Palestine  only,  but  of  the  world.  Its  entire  frame- 
work, the  country  which  borders  on  its  waters,  and  the 
waters  themselves,  are  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
which  are  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  attention. 

Later  researches,  amongst  which  those  of  M.  de 
Saulcy,  Van  de  Velde.  Poole  (Geog.  Jour.  vol.  xxvi.),  and 
especially  those  recently  curried  forward  by  Mr.  Tris- 
tram, may  b  .•  named,  have  made  us  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  lake  through  it-  whole  extent:  Mid 
now,  with  the  help  of  these  writers  and  from  our  own 
recollections,  we  shall  iirst  give  an  account  of  its  chief 
physical  distinctions,  reserving  to  the  end  of  this  article 
the  .association.-*  nf  historical  interest  connected  with  it. 

Approaching  it  on  it-  northern  end.  its  remarkable 
depression  is  at  once  perceived.  At'1,*  r  "gom  _:  down" 
t lie  steep  path  "  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,"  there  is 
a  still  further  descent  of  about  .Vm  f,.,  t  from  the  .lerieho 
plain  before  the  level  of  the  sea  is  reached.  It  is 
here  bordered  bv  an  oozv  shore  incrusted  with  a  thin 
coating  of  salt,  in  which  horse  and  footman  sink  at 
every  step.  Somewhat  eastward  of  the  middle  of  its 
northern  border  is  the  month  of  the  Jordan.  The  rich 
woodland  which  has  hitherto  frhi'jvd  the  river  on  either 
side  here  disappears,  and  it  rushes  between  its  narrow 
banks  into  the  lake  through  an  almost  naked  plain. 
For  upwards  of  a  mile  after  their  final  exit,  its  turbid 
yellow  watei  s  ma  v  be  dist  iin'tl  v  traced  bv  their  contrast 
with  the  pellucid  mass  into  which  they  cast  themselves, 
carrying  on  their  surface  heaps  of  tan-led  vegetation. 
some  of  which,  drifting  back  upon  the  .  lion,  and 
lyincr  there  bit-ached  and  shrivelled.  f»rm  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  of  the  lake  bonier  in  this  part 
of  it.  Amongst  this  drift-wood  have  been  found 
numbers  of  palms,  with  their  trunks  and  loots  entire 
(Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p  2tl).  About  three  miles  west 
of  the  .Ionian  month,  a  small  peninsula  covered  with 
heaps  of  1'iilicn-n  stones  projects  itself  into  the  lake,  tin- 
view  of  which,  from  this  point,  does  not  bear  out  the 
associations  connected  with  its  name.  <  >ne  is  struck  by 
its  still  and  melancholy  picturesqueness:  "mournful" 
indeed  is  its  aspect,  yet  "full  of  beauty"  CVJartineau,  iii. 
15S).  Usually  it  is  covered  with  a  purple  ha/.e,  through 
which,  in  the  far  distance,  we  get  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  further  peninsula  which  separates  its  southern 
portion  from  that  which  is  before  us.  Its  eastern 
boundary  runs  southward  witli  tolerable  uniformity, 
the  direction  of  its  summit  outline  being  well  described 
as  resembling  ''a  straight  line  traced  with  a  trembling 
hand/'  while  the  mountain  chain  on  the  west  is  broken 
by  frequent  headlands,  and  by  numerous  wadies  which 
lead  up  to  the  highlands  of  the  Jtidean  wilderness,  and 
carry  down  its  tributary  streams  into  the  lake. 

If  now  we  ascend  in  a  south-west  direction  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  its  boundary  on  this  side,  we  pass 
on  the  left  hand,  in  its  north-west  corner,  rows  of 
unhewn  stones,  which  M.  de  Saulcy  (Voyage  autour  de 
la  Mcr  Morte,  &c.  t.  ii.  2<ii)  understood  the  Arabs  to  call 


1  Goumran,  and  in  which  lie  thought  he  had  discovered 

'  some  of  the  ruins  of  Gomorrah.     The  only  name  for 

i  them  of  which  Mr.  Tristram  could  hear  was  Jicjum  el 

Baltr.  i.e.  ''Castings  of  the  Sea;''  and  he  regards  them 

as  "  fragments  which  have  fallen  from  the  hills  above, 

and  been  formed  by  the  waves  into  a  sort  of  shore  line." 

Just  south  of  this  heap,  and  between  it  and  the  iirst 

west  headland,  called  Eas  Feshkah,  is  a  fountain  (Ain 

Feshkah)    and    thick    cane    brake.      "  Here    we    were 

already  prepared  to  pronounce  the  l>cad  Sea  shore  to 

1  be  the  shore  of  charmed  life.      Water  and  vegetation, 

i  birds  anil  beasts everything  was  in  abundance'' 

(Tristram,  p.  2,MK  L'ut  above  and  through  the  whole- 
ascent  to  the  mountain  summit,  the  path  is  dreary  and 
desolate  in  the  extreme.  In  the  sides  of  the  frequent 
ravines  through  which  it  leads  are  thousands  of  excava- 
tions, once  occupied  by  the  anchorites  who  filled  this 
part  of  the  .ludean  wilderness.  Leaving  behind  the 
convent  of  Mar  Saba,  and  coining  to  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  which  overhaul:  the  lake  on  this  side,  wo 
iind  them  at  an  average  height  of  ]'.'>" v  feet  above  its 
surface.  I'.ut  in  r<  aching  this  position  from  Hebron, 
the  traveller  makes  a  descent  which  is  about  equal  to 
that  from  Hebron  to  the  Mediterranean.  Underneath 
these  precipitous  rocks  "  we  looked  down  on  a  strip  of 
barren  plain  witli  a  rich  dark  belt  of  tall  cane  brake 

frinuiiiL:'   it  from   headland    to   headland So  far 

from  there  he  in  if  here  any  approach  to  that  lonef  straight 
line  by  which  the  western  side  is  represented  in  our 
maps,  the  eve  can  scarcely  trace  the  continuity  of  the 
water,  as  i;  seems  to  meander  like  tin-  tortuous  current 
of  some  mighty  but  sluifu'ish  stream,  amidst  tidal 
sand-banks  and  endless  creeks"  (Tristram, p.  271,272).  This 
cmba ved  and  broken  aspect  of  the  coast  continues  until 
we  reach  the  fruitful  plain  of  Kn-edi  or  lla/i  /on  Tamar, 
I  Ge.  xiv.  7,  which  slop.s  irregularly  from  the  wilderness 
table-land  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake:  and  is  covered 
through  large  portions  of  it  witli  rich  vegetation, 
t  >nce,  as  its  name  denote-,  a  forest  of  palms  stood  here, 
and  the  "  clusters  of  camphiiv  in  the  vineyards  of 
Knifi  <li."  Ca.  i.  14,  were  famous:  but  now-  the  vines  and 
palms  are  gone.  The  acacia,  the  tamarisk,  the  nubk. 
and  especiallv  great  ii'_r- trees  constitute  the  f<  rtility  of 
ihis  oasis;  and  In  re  is  found  the  asclepias,  or  a]. pie  of 
Sodom,  with  it-  orange-like  appearance,  "fair  and 
delicious  to  the  eye  and  soft  to  the  touch,  but  on  heinif 
pressed  or  .-truck,  exploding  with  a  puff,  leaving  in  the 
hand  onlv  the  shreds  of  the  thin  rind  and  a  few 
fibres"  (Robinson,  Phys.  Gcog  of  Holy  Land).  On  the  fer- 
tile slopes  of  Kngedi.  which  commands  from  its  upper 
portion  magnificent  \ic\vs  of  the  lake  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood towards  the  south  and  east,  David  passed 
many  years  of  his  life  of  wandering  and  adventure; 
and  his  Psalms  (c  p.  xviii.  xlii.  Ivii.)  bear  many  traces  of  the 
impressions  which  its  scenery  made  on  him  (Drew's Scrip- 
ture Lands  &c.  2d  ed.  p.  121,  12:;;.  hi  the  steep  pass  leading 
from  the  shore  we  are  on  one  of  the  old  roads  from  the 
far  East,  and  it  was  in  this  direction  that  the  predatory 
hands  which  Jehoshaphat  encountered  in  the  wilderness 
above  made  their  way  "from  Ammon  and  Moab  and 
Mount  Seir."  2  Ch.  xx.  2,  22. 

Mr.  Tristram  did  not  find  the  shallow  lake  called 
Birket  el  Khulil,  which  is  marked  011  the  maps  beyond 
Kngedi.  from  which  the  path  is  for  some  miles  singu- 
larly desolate  and  repulsive,  realizing  more  than  in  any 
tlier  portion  of  its  neighbourhood  the  popular  notions 
f  the  Dead  Sea.  This  continues  to  be  the  case  until 
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we  reach  the  square  massive  cliffs  of  Sebheh,  the  ancient 
Masada.  This  place  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  one  of  the 
last  fortresses  which  was  taken  by  the  Piomans  in  the 
Jewish  wars ;  but  it  lias  earlier  and  later  historical 
associations  of  equal  interest,  since  M'e  recognize  in  it 
the  "hold"  (nTS"^,  held  by  David  and  his  troops 
(Drew's  Scripture  Lands,  &c.  p.  133),  and  it  still  bears  clear 
tra<v>  of  having  hrrii  occupi'-d  by  the  crusaders.  With 
his  usual  exaggeration,  Josephus  (B.  J.  vii.  8, :;)  describes 
it  as  encompassed  by  "  valleys  of  such  vast  depth  that 
the  eye  could  not  reach  their  bottoms,'"  and  aw  being 
almost  inaccessible;  while  it  is  in  fact  an  ascent  which 
anv  one  accustomed  to  the  mountains  of  the  country 
may  accomplish  without  difficulty.  It  rises  •2-2UU  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  is  only  precipitous  on 
one  side.  Advancing  south,  after  passing  the  trace*  ot' 
a  Unman  camp  and  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  mounds, 
which  present  the  appearance  of  a  city,  \ve  reach  two 
of  the  most  noticeable  objects  on  the  lake  shores,  in 
the  heap  Um  Zoglial,  and  in  the  long  salt  mound  or 
vidu<:  called  Khasm  Usdum.  Um  Zoghal  is  a  mound 
covered  with  stones,  about  (JO  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  10  feet  high.  Some  have  recognized  in  it  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  building,  and  M.  de  Saulcy  regards 
it  as  a  portion  of  the  ruins  of  Sodom.  It  is  evidently 
artificial;  but  the  salt  ridge  beyond,  which  stands  com- 
pletely detached  from  the  western  mountains,  is  not 
less  evidently  a  natural  formation.  llobinson,  who 
was  the  first  to  describe  it.  says,  "The  whole  body  of 
the  mountain  is  a  solid  mass  of  rock-salt.  The  ridge  is 
in  general  very  uneven  and  rugged,  varying  from  loo  to 
150  feet  in  height.  It  is  indeed  covered  with  layers  of 
chalky  limestone  or  marl,  so  as  to  present  chiefly  the 
appearance  of  common  earth  or  rock;  yet  the  mass  of 
salt  very  often  breaks  out  and  appears  on  the  sides,  in 
precipices  40  or  50  feet  high,  and  several  hundred  feet 
in  length,  pure  crystallized  fossil  salt"  (Rob.  vol.ii.  p.  IOM. 
Coming  to  the  end  of  this  remarkable  formation,  the 
plain  at  the  south  of  the  lake  is  full  in  view.  It  is 
bounded  on  its  western  side  by  a  group  of  low  hills, 
beyond  which  we  see  what  appear  from  this  position 
to  be  the  lofty  mountains  of  Judea.  The  plain  is  in- 
closed on  its  southern  side  by  a  range  or  terrace  of 
diluvium  broken  by  three  invat  wadies,  through  which 
the  drainage  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Arabah  flows 
into  the  lake.  In  the  winter  season  enormous  torrents 
rush  down  them,  bringing  immense  masses  of  debris 
into  its  waters,  and  inundating  the  plain  itself.  It  is 
called  the  Sabkeh,  and  is  only  passable  on  its  north 
and  south  edges.  At  its  further  end,  in  the  south-east, 
we  come  on  the  Ghor-es-Saffieh,  "a  wild  thicket  and 
oasis  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  with  fertile  glades  and 
opens  of  irregular  shape  rising  gradually  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab;  and  here,  at  its  widest,  extending  three 
miles  inland,  about  six  miles  to  the  north,  and  perhaps 
as  many  to  the  south.  .  .  .  The  place  positively 
swarmed  with  birds,  in  countless  myriads.  .  .  .  and 
teemed  throughout  with  a  prodigality  of  life.  It  was 
in  fact  a  reproduction  of  the  oasis  of  Jericho,  in  a  far 
more  tropical  climate,  and  with  a  yet  more  lavish  sup- 
ply of  water"  (Tristram,  335,  33fi).  Xow  turning  north  we 
shortly  come  to  the  peninsula  which  juts  about  nine 
miles  westward  into  the  lake,  and,  as  was  said,  divides 
it  into  two  distinct  portions.  Seen  from  the  western 
cliffs  it  looks  like  a  long  sand-bank,  but  in  fact  it  mainly 
consists  of  a  ridge  which  slopes  from  north  to  south, 
and  which,  being  furrowed  into  deep  hollows  by  the 


rain,  is  barren  and  naked  through  its  whole  extent.  At 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  opposite  shore  can  be 
reached  by  a  ford  from  its  western  extremity;  and  this 
is  in  fact  the  route  which  is  frequently  taken  by  the 
Arabs  on  their  way  to  the  south  of  Palestine  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kerak.  This  town  with  its  castle 
lies  far  behind,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  straight  ravine  open- 
ing on  the  peninsula. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  lake 
is  chiefly  derived  from  the  description  of  Seetzen  (Kelson 
(lurch  Svrien,  sc.  i.  |-Ji!-lL':n,  who  almie  has  exploivd  i; 
through  its  whole  extent ;  and  from  Lynch' s  account 
(niticial  Report  of  f.  S.  Exped.  to  Explore  I)u;id  Sea)  of  tin- 
places  at  which  his  expedition  landed.  The  cliff's  are 
higher  and  more  vertical  than  on  the  western  side,  and 
beyond  the  peninsula  are  only  broken  by  three  ravines. 
The  first  of  these  is  AVady  Mogib  (Arnon),  on  the  edge 
of  which  Seetzen  traced  the  ruins  of  MachuTiis.  It 
opens  into  the  lake  through  a  pass  of  romantic  beauty, 
at  the  outlet  of  which  are  masses  of  vegetation,  such 
as  are  found  in  Engedi  and  Zuweirah,  on  the  other  side. 
The  Zurka,  still  further  north,  is  distinguished  by  the 
medicinal  spring  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Baths 
of  Callirrhoe,  which  Pliny  (v.  in)  describes  as  "  calidus 
fons  medico?  salubritatis.''  The  stream  of  sulphureous 
character  flows  through  the  Zurka  valley,  which,  with 
its  varied  coloured  rocks,  presents  the  boldest  and 
most  majestic  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake. 
Between  Zurka  and  a  third  wady  (Ghuweir),  011  which 
we  come  in  our  course  northwards,  we  find  in  some 
inconsiderable  streams  of  basalt  the  only  traces  of 
igneous  action  which  are  met  with  in  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  lake;  and  rising  above  its  boundary  in  this  north- 
eastern corner  are  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the 
Moab  range,  among  which  is  Mount  Nebo,  though  its 
summit  cannot  be  certainly  distinguished. 

Such  is  the  framework  of  the  Salt  Sea.  But  in 
strong  and  disappointing  contrast  with  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  its  aspect,  and  with  the  fertility  and  healthful- 
ness  of  many  parts  of  it.  is  the  character  of  its  waters. 
Attractive  in  their  pellucid  beauty  as  they  seem,  they 
are  in  an  extreme  degree  loathsome  and  entirely  de- 
structive of  life.  Every  living  tiling  carried  into  them 
by  the  Jordan  dies.  Their  specific  gravity  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  water  known.  "  This  is  seen  in 
the  usual  placidity  of  the  sea.  and  the  weight  and  force 
of  the  waves  during  high  winds.  AVhen  the  boats  of 
Lynch  entered  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  Jordan  a  fresh 
north-west  wind  was  blowing,  which  increased  to  a 
gale.  This  raised  a  heavy  sea,  in  which  the  boats 
laboured  exceedingly:  and  the  dense  waves  dashed 
upon  the  bows  of  the  boats  like  sledge-hammers.  The 
spray  was  painful  to  the  eyes  and  skin,  and,  evaporat- 
ing as  it  fell,  left  a  crust  of  salt  upon  the  faces,  hands, 
and  clothing.  All  at  once  the  wind  ceased  and  the 
sea  fell  with  equal  rapidity;  in  twenty  minutes  the 
heavy  waters  had  settled  down  into  a  placid  surface"' 
(Rob.  Pliys.  Gcoe.  of  H.  L.  p.  !9fi).  Its  qualities  of  taste  and 
weight  are  explained  by  the  ingredients  which  it  holds 
in  solution,  which  in  quantity  are  about  six  times  those 
held  in  solution  by  common  sea-water.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  them  is  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  and 
about  two-thirds  chloride  of  magnesium.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, chloride  of  calcium  is  the  chief  ingredient;  be- 
sides which  traces  of  silica,  bitumen,  and  of  bromine 
have  also  been  discovered. 
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Sulphureous  exhalations  arise  from  the  water. 
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view,    however,    proceeds 


'Sul-  '       This    view,    however,    proceeds   on    the    supposition 

phur  springs  stud  the  shores,  sulphur  is  strewn,  either  j  that  the  "cities  of  the  plain''  stood  at  the  south  end  of 
in  layers  or  in  fragments,  over  the  desolate  plains;  and  !  the  lake.     But  (see  SODOM)  many  reasons  may  be  urged 


bitumen  is  ejected  in  great  floating  masses  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  oozes  through  the  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  and  is  deposited  with  gravel  on  the  beach."  But, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wady  Zurka.  as  above 
described,  no  traces  of  igneous  rocks  have  been  found 


against  that  supposition,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  re- 
ported traces  of  their  sites  furnish  no  argument  in  its 
favour.  In  the  Xew  Testament  the  Salt  Sea  is  not 
mentioned:  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  notices  just 
alluded  to,  it  stands  in  no  direct  connection  with  the 


in  any  part  of  the  lake  inclosure;  the  lava  and  extinct  j  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Nevertheless,  as 
volcanoes  which  some  travellers  have  represented  as  in  the  instances  referred  to  in  connection  with  Masada 
on  its  western  side,  especially  in  the  neigh-  ,  and  Engedi,  and  in  the  account  of  the  attack  upon 


existin^ 

bourhood  of  Jubel  Usdum  at  the  south,  are  conclu- 
sively shown  to  be  imaginary.  "No  one  has  been 
able  to  detect  a  trace  of  them,  though  there  is  plenty 
of  silex  and  nodules  of  iron -stone,  which  perhaps 
had  been  taken  for  Java,  and  a  few  morsels  of  scoria-, 
evidently  floated  down  from  the  upper  waters  and 
washed  ashore"  (TrUtnun,  p  1120 ). 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  geologists 
who  have  examined  tin-  surrounding  coa.-ts.  that  the 
formation  of  the  lake  basin  is  wholly  due  to  the  action  of 
water.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  eocene  period,  a 
gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea  stretched  along  the  whole  1-  ngth 
of  the  (ihor.  at  the  bottom  of  \\hich  the  .b.rdaii  fissure 
existed  as  a  submarine  depression.  This  unit'  \\a~ 
terminated  at  Mount  llenuon.  and  was  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  Mediterranean.  When  the  volcanoes 
of  tile  Lejah  were  in  full  activity,  their  fuel  was  fur 
nished  from  beneath  its  bottom;  a-nd  this  withdrawal, 
with  the  earthquakes  of  the  period.  caused  a  further  de 
pression  of  the  Clhor.  while  the  Arabali  valley  was  being 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  same  forces.  The  gulf  \\as 
thus  divided  into  two  parts,  of  \\hich  the  northern, 
being  considerably  contracted  \\ithin  its  former  limits, 
gradually  sunk  by  an  evaporation  \\hicli  carried  oil'  all 
the  water  which  was  in  excess  of  that  supplied  by  its 
tributaries,  until,  at  length,  the  uiilf  was  reduced  to  its 
present  dimensions,  in  which  the  supply  from  the  river 
equals  the  evaporation  from  its  surface.  The  whole 
volume  of  mineral  salts  was  retained  in  solution,  while 
the  water  steamed  up  from  the  lake,  and  thus  \\e  mav 
account  for  its  excessive  and  still  increasing  saltness. 
as  the  hypothesis  just  given  accounts  for  the  chalky 
band  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  western 
cliffs;  and  for  the  marly  deposit  at  their  feet. 

It  is,  at  all  events,  beyond  question  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  lake  can  in  no  way  be  connected  with  the 
earliest,  and  the  only  important,  historical  notice  of  it. 
in  (ie.  xix..  where  we  read  that  "  Jehovah  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  out  of  heaven, 
and  that  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  Ciccar" 


(A.  V.   plaii 
statement  p> 


It 


concluded    that    this 


ints  to  a  volcanic  eruption  as  the  agency 


destroyed   these   cities 


as   was  said,  there 


are  no  traces  of  volcanic  action  in  the  formation  of  the 
lake;  and,  besides,  this  view  of  the  passage  in  question 
is  negatived  by  the  expression  "from  heaven.'1  In 
the  Wady  Mahavvat  Mr.  Tristram  found  masses  of 
bitumen  encrusted  with  sulphur:  and  lie  considers 
that  these  are  the  only  traces  of  the  catastrophe  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  passage.  It  is  possible  that 
lightning,  or  some  unknown  electrical  agency,  kindled 
such  masses  of  sulphurous  bitumen:  and  combined  with 
the  action  of  an  earthquake  cast  them  in  showers  over 
the  guilty  cities,  the  smoke  of  whose  conflagration  would 
then  rise  up  "as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,''  and  be  visible 
from  the  place  where  Abraham  beheld  it. 
VOL.  II. 


Jehoshaphat,  it  has  interesting  associations  with  Jewish 
history.  Most  frequently  it  is  named  simply  as  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  country.  I'.ut  it  is  never 
called,  either  in  Scripture  or  by  any  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  the  Dead  Sea.  Josephus  call-  it  the  Asphaltic 
Lake:  it  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  Bahr  Lilt,  or 
Sea  of  Lot.  The  name  I  Vad  Si  a  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  it  bv  the  (Ireek  writers  from  exaggerated 
reports  of  its  unhealthiness;  while  the  repulsive  and 
strangely  inaccurate  descriptions  supplied  by  some  of 
the  mediaeval  pilgrims,  may  account  for  our  common 
impressions  respecting  it,  which  are  certainly  not  justi- 
fied bv  its  appearance  or  by  the  character  of  its  neigh 
bourhood.  There  are  enough,  however,  of  gloomy 
characteristics  around  its  shores  to  explain  the  allusion* 
to  them  in  such  passay.es  as  the  following:  "  Brimstone 
and  salt  and  burning,  ...  it  is  not  sown,  or  bearetl), 
nor  anv  grass  groweth  therein,"  L)e.  xxix.  2.";  " A  fruitful 
land  turned  into  saHness,"  j's.  evil.  :;i:  '•  Never  to  be  in- 
habited, or  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation, 
\\here  neither  Arab  .-hmild  pitch  lent,  nor  shepherd 
make  fold,"  Is.  xiii.  2";  "The  cities  turned  into  ashes," 
•_' I'e.  ii  (l.  Comi>:ire.ilso.Ti:  xlix.  IS;  1.40;  Am.iv.  11;  Zep.ii  '.>;  Wisd. 
x.  7;  2  K-ilraK  ii.  '.i  We  might  have  expected  that  the  ap- 
pearances described  in  these  passages  \\ould  ha\e  always 
made  an  impression  on  tin' communities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; nevertheless,  the v  ha \v  al way s  1  iceii  marked 
by  the  vices  of  the>e  same  guilty  cities,  \\hich  are 
there  set  before  them  for  an  example.  "  suffering'  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fires."  .i,,,i,.  ;  |o.  s.  }).] 

SALT.  VALLEY  OF.  A  valley  at  one  time  ap- 
parently well  knoviii  by  this  name,  and  forming'  a 
convenient  battle-ground  between  .ludah  and  I'Mom. 
It  is  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  as  the  scene  of  two 
great  victories,  gained  by  the  arm-  of  I-rael  over  Kdom: 
one  bv  David,  2  Sa.  viii.  13;  1  Cli.  xviii.  I1.';  Ps.  Ix.  titlo;  the 
other  by  Amaziah,  •>  Ki.  xiv.  7;  L'C'li.  xxv.  it  Seel/en, 
Robinson,  and  I'orter  concur  in  identifying  this  valley 
with  the  tract  adjoining  the  Salt  Mountain  (the  Jebel 
Tsdum  of  the  Arabs',  forming  the  upper  part  of  the 
Arabali,  or  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  also, 
as  Robinson  notes  (Res.  iii.  \\  L':,),  "  the  boundary  between 
the  ancient  territories  of  Judah  ami  Edom."  There 
seems  no  valid  reason  for  calling  in  question  this 
identification.  The  victory  gained  by  David  is  in  the 


title  of  Ps.  Ix.   ascribed   to  Joab. 


'2  Sa.  viii.  13  to 


David,   and  in  1    f'li. 


12  to  Abishai— discrepan- 


cies  that  are  easily  explained  from  the  different  points 
of  view  taken  by  the  several  writers.  The  victories 
trained  by  any  of  the  captains  of  David  might,  of  course, 
be  justly  reckoned  David's;  and  as  Joab  had  command 
over  the  whole  host,  he  was  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
whatever  achievements  might  be  accomplished  by  any 
part  of  it.  But  by  Abishai  being  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  victory  we  may  infer  that  it  was  chief!}' 
due  to  his  skill  or  prowess  in  the  actual  conflict. 
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Another  variation  appears  in  12,000  being  given  us  the 
number  of  the  .slain  on  the  occasion  in  Ps.  lx.,  while 
IS, 0()d  are  mentioned  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles.  But 
this  probably  arose  from  a  different  mode  of  reckoning 
in  the  different  places — such  as,  in  the  one,  taking 
account  only  of  the  Kdmnites  that  were  slain,  while 
the  Syrians  who  had  joined  them  might,  in  the  other, 
be  added  to  the  sum.  In  such  brief  notices  of  compli- 
cated transactions  no  one  need  be  surprised  to  find 
variations  of  the  kind  now  mentioned. 

SALUTATION.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  friendly 
greeting  which  in  undent,  as  in  modern  times,  has 
been  wont  to  take  place  between  persons  when  meet- 
ing or  parting,  also  when  sending  epistolary  communi- 
cations to  each  other.  Jn  substance,  there  is  no  great 
diversity  in  this  respect  among  different  nations,  so 
long  as  simple  manners  and  good  faith  prevail  among 
them.  The  salutation  is  always,  in  one  form  or  another, 
an  expression  of  personal  regard  and  good  wishes — but 
the  forms,  both  as  to  word  and  action,  naturally  vary. 
On  meet in</,  the  most  customary  form  of  salutation  in 
the  East,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  the  sa/ncni. 
or  bespeaking  peace  to  each  other — "Peace  be  to 
tliee  "  or  "with  thee"  (TT  ciTcM.  ,ju  xx.  19:  Lu.  xxiv.  36; 
and  to  salute  one  was  literally  "to  ask  of  him  peace." 
or  wish  it  for  him,  Ex.  xviii.  ::  Ju.  xviii.  15.  The  giving 
hail,  or  joy  (xatpe)  of  later  times  had  much  the  same 
meaning,  Mat.  xxvii.  29;  Lu.  i.  28.  Sometimes  it  took  a 
more  distinctly  religious  form,  as  at  Ku.  ii.  4:  "The 
Lord  (Jehovah)  be  with  you;"  and  sometimes  again 
a  more  tender  and  endearing  one,  with  a  kiss  (sec  Kiss). 
\i part'nifj.  the  prevailing  form  was  much  the  same  as 
at  meeting — "Go  in  peace/'  Ju.  xviii.  G;  i  Sa.  i.  17;  2  S:i.  xv. »; 
Mar.  v.  34;  but  sometimes  a  formal  blessing  was  pronounced, 
as  was  natural,  especially  when  the  parting  was  of  a 
more  anxious  kind.  Ge.  xxiv.  00;  xxviii.  3.  Such  saluta- 
tions, of  course,  unless  where  they  were  mere  matters 
of  form  (which  they  are  liable  to  become  in  all  ages). 
implied  a  good  understanding  between  the  parties  as  to 
their  respective  aims  and  positions;  and  when  a  serious 
divergence  or  antagonism  in  these  respects  discovered 
itself,  they  could  not  be  honestly  or  cordially  exchanged. 
Hence  St.  John  forbids  Christians  to  say  xa'lPeLV,  01" 
wish  joy  and  prosperity,  to  those  who  were  teachers  of 
false  doctrine,  2  Jn.  10.  As  regards  salutations  by  cpist/c. 
we  have  many  examples  in  the  apostolic  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  both  of  a  shorter  and  longer  form. 
Those  sent  to  individuals  (for  example  in  Ro.  xvi.)  are 
commonly  expressed  in  a  single  word— salute  (dinrd- 
ffauOe,  with  the  person's  name  in  the  accusative  who 
was  saluted'.  Put  for  the  churches  or  individuals 
addressed,  the  salutation  usually  takes  the  more  solemn 
form  of  "Grace  be  to  you  and  peace,"  or  "Grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,"  and  these  from  God  the  Father  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Put  James  employs  the  simple 
Xaipeiv,  f/rcctinf/,  or  to  wish  joy;  so  also,  in  the  joint 
epistle  of  the  apostles,  elders,  and  brethren  assembled 
at  Jerusalem,  they  sent  to  the  churches  greeting,  Ac. 
xv.  23.  There  was,  therefore,  no  absolute  uniformity  in 
the  Christian  church  in  the  matter  of  salutations;  but 
generally  they  took,  if  not  a  more  religious,  yet  a  more 
decidedly  Christian  character,  connecting  themselves 
expressly  with  God  and  Christ. 

SALVATION  [«e].  No  idea  was  more  ingrained 
in  the  Jewish  mind  than  the  truth  that  God"  was  a 
Saviour,  a  Helper,  a  Deliverer,  a  Rescuer,  a  Defen- 


SALVATION 

der,  and  a  Preserver  to  his  people.  Their  whole  his- 
tory was  a  history  of  salvation,  and  an  unfolding  of 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being.  Israel 
was  a  saved  people,  DC.  xxxiii.  29;  saved  from  Egypt, 
K.x.  xiv.  3(1,  delivered  from  enemies  on  every  side,  pre- 
served in  prosperity,  and  restored  from  adversity — 
all  by  that  One  Person  whom  they  had  been  taught 
to  call  Jehovah.  Though  human  instruments  were 
constantly  used  as  saviours,  as  for  instance  the  judges, 
the  people  were  always  taught  that  it  was  God  who 
saved  by  their  hand,  2  s:i.  iii.  i\  2  Ki.  xiii.  ;>-,  xiv.  27;  xe.  ix.  27, 
and  that  there  was  not  power  in  man  to  be  his  own 
saviour,  Job  xl.  14;  Ps.  xxxiii.  16;  xliv.  3,  7,  so  that  he  must 
look  to  God  alone  for  help,  Is.  xliii.  ii;.xlv.  22;  Ho.  xiii.  4,10. 
When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this 
salvation  thus  drawn  from  God,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  granted  during  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, \\e  learn  that  it  implied  every  kind  of  assist- 
ance for  body  and  soul,  and  that  it  was  freely  oilered 
to  God's  people,  Ps.  xxviii.  9;  Ixix. :).',;  to  the  needv,  Ps.  ixxii. 
|  •!,  13,  to  the  meek.  Ps.  l.xxvi  <»,  to  the  contrite.  PS.  xxxiv.  is, 
I  but  not  to  the  wicked,  PS.  xviii.  -11,  unless  they  repented 
and  turned  to  him.  Salvation  consisted  not  only  of 
deliverance  from  enemies,  and  from  the  snares  of  the 
wicked,  Ps.  xxxvii.  4u;  lix.  2;cvi.  211,  but  also  of  forgiveness 
Ps.  Ixxix.  o,  of  answers  to  prayer,  Ps.  Ixix.  13,  of  spiritual 
gifts,  Ps.  ixviii.  in,  of  joy.  Ps.  li.  12,  of  truth,  Ps.  xxv.  5,  and 
of  righteousness,  Ps.  xxiv.  5;  Is.  xiv.  8;  xlvi.  13;  li.  5.  ihiny 
of  the  beautiful  promises  in  Paiah  refer  to  an  ever- 
lasting and  spiritual  salvation,  and  God  described  him- 
self as  coming  to  earth  to  bring  salvation  to  his  people, 
Is.  Ixii.  ii;  Zee.  ix.  9.  Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  him  who  was  to  be  called  Jesus,  because  lie 
should  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 

In  the  Xew  Testament  the  spiritual  idea  of  salvation 
strongly  predominates,  though  the  idea  of  temporal 
deliverance  appears  occasionally.  Perhaps  the  word 
"  restoration  "  most  clearly  represents  the  great  truth 
of  the  gospel.  The  Son  of  God  came  to  a  lost  world 
to  restore  those  who  would  commit  themselves  unto  him 
to  that  harmony  with  God  which  they  had  lost  by  sin. 
He  appeared  among  men  as  the  Restorer.  Disease, 
hunger,  mourning,  and  spiritual  depression  fled  from 
before  him.  All  the  sufferings  to  which  the  human 
race  is  subject  were  overcome  by  him.  Death  itself, 
the  last  enemy,  was  vanquished;  and  in  his  own  resur- 
rection Christ  proclaimed  to  all  believers  the  glad 
tidings  that  God's  purpose  of  bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory  was  yet  to  be  carried  out.  During  Lis  lifetime 
Jesus  Christ  was  especially  a  healer  and  restorer  of  the 
body,  and  his  ministrations  were  confined  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel;  but  by  his  death  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  his  subsequent  resur- 
rection, and  exaltation,  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
mission  for  which  he  had  taken  our  nature.  He  became 
generally  the  Saviour  of  the  lost.  All  who  come  to 
him  are  brought  by  him  to  God;  they  have  spiritual 
life,  forgiveness,  and  peace,  and  they  are  adopted  into 
the  family  of  God.  Their  bodies  are  made  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  inworking  power  Christ  is 
formed  within  them.  Their  heart  being  purified  by 
faith  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  they  receive  from  him 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  God.  and  thus  they  have  an 
earnest  of  the  final  inheritance,  the  complete  restora- 
tion, which  is  the  object  of  every  Christian's  hope.  If 
it  be  asked  u-Jten  a  man  is  saved,  the  answer  is  that 
the  new  life  which  is  implanted  by  faith  in  Christ  is 
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salvation  in  the  germ,  so  that  every  believer  is  a  saved 
man.  But  during  the  whole  Christian  life  salvation  is 
being  worked  out,  in  proportion  to  our  faith,  which  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Saviour  and  the  saved, 
the  vine  and  the  branches.  Salvation  in  its  completion 
is  "readv  to  be  revealed"  in  the  day  of  ( 'hrist's  appear- 
in"1,  when  he  who  is  now  justified  by  Christ's  blood 
shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him,  and  when  there 
shall  be  that  complete  restoration  of  body  and  soul 
which  shall  make  us  lit  to  dwell  with  (.iod  as  his  chil- 
dren for  evermore.  [i:.  P..  (':.] 

SAMA'RIA,  CITY  OF  [IL-b.  p-sc:  Cliuld.  p-c: 
whence  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.  and  New  Testament 
'Za/j.dpfia:1  so  also  Jos.-phus,  except  Anliq.  viii.  IL',  /i, 
which  has  -eaapf-lv:  called  by  Herod  ^f^aar?):  whence 
Arabic  Scbiustich,  as  anon].  A  citv  of  1  \ilc.-t  me. 

The  word  Shom«-roii  seems  to  be  derived  from,*//" 
to  watch,  to  <_'uard:  aiid  signifies  "  p.  rtainiiiL:  to  a 
watch/'  "a  watch-mountain''  (Gcscnius,  sub  vocc);  and 
the  character  of  the  mountain  agrees  so  nmarkabl\ 
with  this  i-lvmologv  that  no  doubt  would  liave  be,  n 
entertained  regarding  its  applicability  had  uv  not  been  ' 
expressly  told  that  Shomeron  was  deri\ed  from  the 
name  of  the  original  possessor  of  the  mountain.  Tin 
hill  was  purchased  from  the  ov.  in-r  Shemcr,  for  t\\o 
talents  of  silver,  by  Uniri  kiiiu  of  Israel.  \\lio  '•  built  a 
citvon  tlie  hill,  and  called  the  name  of  the  eii\  which 
he  built  after  the  name  of  Sheiner.  owner  of  the  hill. 
Samaria."  i  Ki  x\i  LI.  1  'ri"r  to  this  date  the  i\\<  ti-opoli- 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  Sliecheiu,  with  Tir/.ah  as 
a  summer  resideiic,  of  the  court.  1'nt  lattei-ly  Tnv.-di 
seems  to  liave  become  the  capital  itself,  or  at,  lea.-t  it 
shared  tin:  honour  with  Sheehem.  1  Ki.  \v.  21,33;  x\:..  i-is 

Omri,  li:i\iii'_;'  reigned  there  >i\  \ears.  bought  the 
hill  from  Shemer,  and  built  thereon  a  city  for  his 
capital,  1  Ki  x\i.  •-'::,  21.  Omri  -howed  liotli  sau'aeitv  and 
taste  in  sell  ctiir_j  this  hill,  for  not  onlv  does  it  oeeii]iv  a 
central  position  in  the  country,  but  its  situation  is  al-o 
remarkable  for  its  combination  of  strength,  fertility. 
and  beaut v.  These  characteristics  .--truck  Herod  a> 
well  as  Omri  (Jus  Ant.  xv.  -, :.;  I-.L-I  i.  21,  2  ;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  command  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
modern  travellers.  Although  Sheehem  to  some  extent 
enjoyed  these  several  advantages,  .-till  the  new  metro- 
polis was  superior,  especially  in  point  of  .-tivn-th:  and 
in  all  these  respects,  Samaria  had  ureatlv  the  advan- 
tage over  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judah. 

The  hill  upon  which  the  city  stood  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  deep  vallev— a  continuation  of  the  vale 
of  Xablus  fShechcm).  Here  it  widens,  and  a.-sumes 
a  basin-like  form,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  hills, 
terraced  to  their  tops,  and  planted  with  fig  raid  olive 
trees,  which  form  an  almost  complete  natural  wall 
around  it.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  this  vale  the  hill 
rises  by  regular  and  successive  terraces  to  an  elevation 
of  six  hundred  feet  or  more.  In  shape  it  is  nearly  oval, 
and  it  stands  almost  isolated,  except  on  the  eastern 
side,  where  its  lowest  spur  connects  it  with  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain  chain.  The  ascent  is  rather  steep:  about 
midway  a  belt  of  level  land  surrounds  it,  and  higher 
up  are  slight  terraces,  marking  perhaps  the  line  of 
streets  occupied  by  the  ancient  citv.  In  the  vallev 
there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  water  all  the  year 
round,  but  on  the  hill  itself  there  is  not  as  much  as  a 
single  fountain.  This  is  its  onlv  and  rrreat  disadvan- 


1  Exceptions,  2;a;jin  ami  Sjttrjujv,  1  Ki.  xvi.  24;  Sou/jj^v,  Ezr. 
iv.  10,  ~S.iu.tctt.  Xe.  iv.  2;  Is.  viii.  9. 


tage  as  a  site  for  a  city,  and  a  most  serious  one  it  must 
have  been  in  the  time  of  siege:  and  here  we  may  re- 
mark that  Jerusalem  partakes,  even  in  a  greater  degree 
than  Samaria,  of  this  physical  deficiency,  for  whilst 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  abounds  in  water,  the 
vicinity  of  the  former  is  nearly  as  destitute  of  the  ele- 
ment as  the  city  itself.  Both  capitals  then-fore  had  to 
be  provided  with  cisterns  for  rain-water  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  -  Jerusalem  at  all  times  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  Samaria  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience and  even  necessity  in  time  of  siege — and  these 
they  had  iu  abundance,  as  the  subsequent  history  of 
their  wars  amply  ]  r<  ive. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  most  interesting.  Be- 
neath, to  tin1  north  and  ea>t,  lie  its  own  immediate 
fertile  valleys:  and  turning  westwardly  the  eve  wanders 
ovi  r  rich  plain--  to  Sharon  and  the  blue  .Mediterranean, 
and  cv<  n  in  the  present  impoverished  slate  of  the 
country  the  scene  tills  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with 
In  the  days  of  its  prosperity  the  site  must 
ha\e  beiii  magnificent.  Here,  surrounded  b\-  wealth 
and  beauty,  the  kin-s  of  Israel  rei-ned.  fnquently 
emulating  the  most  voluptuous  of  eastern  monarchs  in 
hiNiirv  and  \\  iekediie-  .. 

From  the  time  of  Oniri  Samaria  continued  to  be  the 
capital  until  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  a  space  of 
two  hundred  years.  I  Hiring  this  period  its  -ivat 
strength  was  -uificieiitlv  attested  by  its  withstanding 
i-i  p' -a ted  severe  sieges  bv  the  Svrians.  the  first  about 
tweiitv  years  after  its  foundation.  1  Ki.  x.\.,  and  another 
•sonic  ton  year--  later,  2  Ki.  vi.  vii  [Tpon  the  latter  occa- 
sion the  host  ot  the  enemy  occupying  the  heights  of  the 
-urroundiiiLf  hilU  could  probably  witness  the  distrt  ss  to 
\\hicli  the  inhabitants  were  brought,  and  wen-  thus 
encouraged  to  prolong  the  siege;  and  so  etli  dually 
were  all  supplies  for  tin-  city  cut  oil',  that  the  people 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  revolting  destitution,  -.'Ki. 
vi  1:1  2! i,  and  the  citv  \\oiild  in  all  probability  have  been 
forced  to  surrender  had  it  not  been  relieved  by  miracu- 
lous interposition.  Subsequently  Samaria  fell  after  a 
sie-'e  of  three  veal's  bv  Si  lain  laiiescr  kin1.,'  of  Assyria, 
•  :•<;_'.  a  siege  three  times  a-  loiiu'  as  that  which 

reduced  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

Puriiiir  its  existence  Samaria  was  the  abode  of  much 
\viokedne-s  and  idolatrv.  Within  its  precincts  Ahab 
built  a  temple  to  I'.aal.  I  Ki  xvi.  32, 33,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  \\as  called  in  d<  risioii  "the  city  of  the 
house  of  I'aal,"  2  Ki.  x.  2.1.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
also  the  scene  of  the  mini-try  of  many  prophets,  es- 
pecially Klijah  and  Flisha:  and  its  inhabitants  did  not 
entirelv  lose  that  generosity  which  had  early  charac- 
terized Fphraim,  in  evidence!  of  which  note  the  event 
that  happened  during  the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  of 
its  kings,  2Ch.  xxviii  <;-t,i.  After  its  fall,  and  the  subse- 
quent exile  of  the  ten  tribes,  but  little  is  known  <.f 
Samaria  until  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  Mac- 
cabee.  It  seems  that  Alexander  the  ( Ireat  took  it,  cast- 
ing out  the  inhabitants,  and  replacing  them  by  a  colony 
of  Syro- Macedonians.  At  the  time  of  Ifyrcanus,  B.C. 
1  Oft,  it  had  recovered  its  ancient  strength,  and  not  till 
after  a  twelve  months'  siege  was  he  able  to  reduce  it 
fjns.  Ant.  xiii.  io,  2,  s\  and  being  enraged  at  these  Syro- 
Maceclonians  for  injuries  they  had  done  to  the  Jews 
of  Marissa,  he  destroyed  their  city  entirely,  of  which 
Josephus  gives  a  rather  exaggerated  account.  But 
from  this  disaster  it  soon  revived;  and  by  the  orders  of 
Gabinius,  Samaria,  with  other  cities  of  Palestine  that 
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had  been  destroyed,  was  rebuilt  and  beautified  (Ant. 
xiv.  ;•>,  :j).  It  was  afterwards  granted  by  Augustus  to 
Herod  the  Great,  who  undertook  its  rebuilding,  adding 
UTeatlv  to  its  strength  and  beauty,  and  who  called  it 
after  the  name  of  his  patron  ^egaorr/,  Sebaste,  the 
Greek  translation  of  Augu:-tus.  A  strong  will  of  'JO 
stadia  in  length  was  thrown  around  the  citv.  In  the 
middle  of  it  was  a  sacred  close,  of  a  stadium  and  a  half 
square,  containing  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to 
Augustus;  anil  the  whole  city  was  lavishly  adorned, 
that  it  might  stand  to  future  a^es  a  monument  of 
I  let-oil's  munilicence  and  tine  taste  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  8,  5; 
Bell.  i.  21, '/I. 

This,  splendid  and  strongly  built  city  was  the  Samaria 
of  the  New  Testament  time,  though  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  directly  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume.  We 
read  in  Ac.  viii.  5  that  "Philip  went  down  to  the  city 
of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  unto  them,"  more 
literallv,  "into  a  city  of  the  Samaritans,"  fis  irb\iv  TTJS 
Ha/napeias.  Whether  this  was  Samaria  itself,  or  only 
a  city  of  that  district,  we  have  no  certain  means  of 
determining.  To  argue,  that  if  the  capital  be  meant, 
it  probably  would  not  lie  called  by  its  old  name 
Samaria,  but  by  the  new  name  Sebastc,  has  no  weight, 
because  the  Jews  of  that  period  seem  never  to  have 
adopted  the  Gentile  names  given  to  their  cities,  but 
rather  to  have  retained  the  old  biblical  ones.  Nor  is 
there  much  force  in  the  argument  that  the  absence  of  the 
definite  article  decides  against  its  meaning  the  capital, 
because  such  an  omission  before  proper  nouns  is  not 
unfrequent.  Indeed  the  very  passage  under  considera- 
tion furnishes  us  with  an  example.  Here  we  have 
simply  <J>i\i7r7ros,  where  we  might  have  expected,  ac- 
cording to  general  usage.  6  $>i\nnros,  hence  the  words 
(is  Tr6\iv  do  not  preclude  the  supposition  that  the 
capital  is  here  meant.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to 
this  conclusion,  and  that  the  other  towns  of  Samaria 
wherein  the  gospel  was  preached  at  the  time  are  in- 
cluded in  the  phrase  "  many  villages  of  the  Samari- 
tans,'' vcr.  2.v  And  here  ends  the  biblical  history  of 
Samaria. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  it  during  the  following 
centuries  is  gathered  from  several  coins  which  have 
been  found  and  preserved,  extending  from  the  time  of 
Nero  to  Geta  the  brother  of  Caracalla  (Eckhel,  iii.  44o; 
Mionnct,  Mori.  Antiq  v.  5i:.i).  Septimus  Severus  appears  to 
have  planted  a  Roman  colony  there  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  (Ccllarius,  X,.t.  Orb.  ii.  432).  In  apolitical 
point  of  view  it  had  no  importance,  as  the  district  of 
Samaria  had  Cajsarea  for  its  capital,  but  ecclesiastically 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  influence.  Its 
bishop,  Marius  or  Marinus.  was  present  at  the  council 
of  Nicea  in  A.D.  32.1,  and  subscribed  its  acts  as  "  Max- 
iiuus  Sebastenus."'  The  names  of  six  of  his  successors 
are  preserved,  the  last  of  whom.  Pelagius,  attended 
the  council  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  536.  It  is  singular 
that  Eusebius  scarcely  refers  to  Sebaste  as  extant, 
whilst  Jerome  and  others  of  that  period  often  mention 
it;  not  indeed  as  the  magnificent  city  which  Herod  had 
bequeathed,  lint  in  words  that  lead  rather  to  the  in- 
ference that  its  destruction  had  already  taken  place, 
and  all  its  glory  faded  away.  At  what  time  and  by 
whose  hands  it  was  reduced  there  remains  no  record,  , 
and  the  event  imist  ever  remain  unknown. 

Sebaste  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans 
during  their  siege  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  614,  from  which 
period  but  little  is  known  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  Cru- 


sades. The  C 'rusaders  established  there  a  Latin  bishop- 
ric, the  title  of  which  continued  to  be  recognized  by 
the  Romish  church  until  the  fourteenth  century  (LC 
Quien,  Oriuns  Christ,  iii.  12:;o).  Nothing  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  earliest  pilgrims  regarding  the  city,  for  they 
either  pass  it  in  silence,  or  singularly  enough  confound 
it  with  Shcchem.  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited 
it  in  A.J).  llG'j,  and  gives  the  following  description:  — 
"This  is  the  ancient  Shomron,  where  you  may  still  trace 
the  site  of  the  palace  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel.  It  was 
formerly  a  very  strong  city,  and  is  situated  on  a  mount. 
in  a.  fine  country,  richly  watered,  and  surrounded  by 
gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  olive  groves.  No 
dews  live  there"  vliin.  eel.  Aslicr,  vol.  i.  p.  (',:-.,  i;u).  Nothing 
is  added  by  subsequent  travellers,  except  an  abundance 
of  ecclesiastical  legends,  until  the  time  of  Mamidivil. 
A.D.  16!>7,  who  found  it,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
his  brief  notice,  much  in  the  >ame  condition  as  it  now  is. 

The  hamlet  which  at  the  present  time  represents  the 
ancient  city  is  by  the  natives  called  £i/>i/.*ti</i.  the 
Arabic  form  of  Sebaste.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone. 
built  principally  of  ancient  materials,  and  are  far  su- 
perior to  the  Arab  dwellings  generally  met  with 
throughout  the  country,  though  erected  with  little  or 
no  regard  to  order  and  regularity.  These,  with  their 
inmates,  present  the  same  unclean  appearance  that  is 
met  with  amongst  all  the  Felahin  of  the  country;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Sebaste  are  remarkably  rude,  but 
more  industrious  than  most  of  their  race. 

The  first  object  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  is  the  ruin  of  the  church  dedicated  to  John 
the  Baptist.  According  to  an  old  tradition,  current 
in  the  time  of  Jerome,  Sebastc  was  the  scene  of  JolmV 
martyrdom;  but  Maundeville  (A.D.  1322).  following 
Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  ;>,  2\  says  that  event  happened  in  the 
castle  of  Machperus,  near  the  Dead  Sea.  All  the  tra- 
ditions, however,  unite  in  regarding  Sebaste  as  the  place 
of  his  burial,  and  this  church  we  are  told  was  erected 
over  that  spot.  The  original  church  is  attributed  to 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great:  but  the 
present  building  is  of  much  later  date,  except  the  eastern 
end.  which  is  rounded  in  the  common  Greek  style,  and 
which  may  have  belonged  to  the  original  structure.  It 
presents  such  a  mixture  of  stvles — Greek  and  Saracenic 
—  and  such  irregularity  in  the  disposition  of  the  columns, 
&c.,  that  prove  beyond  all  doubt  its  being  much  pos- 
terior to  the  age  of  Constantino.  It  is  now  generally 
attributed  to  the  ( 'rusaders,  but  it  may  be  later  even 
than  the  last  of  the  Crusades,  as  Maundeville  expressly 
says  that  the  church  of  John,  as  well  as  the  other 
churches  in  the  city  even  at  his  time,  were  "all  beaten 
down"  (Early  Travels,  1S2).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Crusaders'  church  had  been  partly  demolished  by  the 
Mohammedans,  and  rebuilt  by  somebody  now  unknown 
to  history,  as  there  are  several  crosses  of  the  Templars 
to  be  seen  in  its  architecture.  The  building  inside 
measures  153  feet  in  length  by  75  feet  in  breadth,  with 
a  porch  10  feet  wide.  Within  is  a  common  Turkish 
tomb,  under  which,  reached  by  a  flight  of  twenty-one 
stone  steps,  is  a  handsome  vault,  the  floor  of  which  is 
tesselated  with  marble.  Here  are  five  niches  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead,  and  the  centre  one,  it  is  said, 
contained  the  body  of  the  Baptist.  The  story  may  be 
true,  but  it  is  very  unlikely. 

Near  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  an  area  once  surrounded 
by  massive  limestone  columns.  Fifteen  are  still  stand- 
ins',  and  two  others  he  prostrate.  They  stand  in  two 
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rows,  about  3'2  paces  apart,  with  a  space  of  2  pace* 
intervening  between  every  pillar,  each  column  measur- 
ing 7  feet  9  inches  in  circumference.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  hill,  in  a  deep  ravine,  arc  the  remains  of 
another  colonnade.  A  large  number  of  the  columns 
are  entire.  They  are  arranged  in  a  quadrangle  about 
196  paces  in  length  and  04  in  breadth.  1  icing  three 
paces  asunder,  this  would  give  170  columns  as  the 
whole  number  wh  -n  the  colonnade  was  complete.  But 
the  most  remarkable  remains  are  on  the  W.S.M  .  side. 
and  consist  of  a  great  number  of  columns,  some  erect 
and  some  prostrate,  which  extend  to  the  length  of  a 
third  of  a  mile  at  least,  and  have  their  terminal  in  a 
vast  heap  of  ruins.  Tiny  uniformly  measure  ]i>  feet 
in  height,  t>  feet  in  chvuinfeivnce  at  the  base,  and  ;">  feet 
at  tho  top.  Mo>t  of  them  are  made  of  tin-  lime-tone 
common  to  the  country.  \\hil.-t  some  are  of  granite  and 
others  of  whit'-  marble.  The  shafts  still  retain  their 
polish,  and  many  are  in  good  preservation,  but  all  the 
capitals  have  disappeared.  It  would  be  vain  .to  specu- 
latc  upon  tho  purpose  of  these  colonnades,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  they  originally  helon-ed 
to  the  splendid  city  of  I  len.d.  Thus  has  the  idolatrous 
and  proud  ci' v  of  (  >mri  and  H'Tod  born  brought  down 
to  the  dust,  a  ju.-t  monument  of  divine  retribution. 
Micah  had  foretold  it.  and  never  was  prophecy  more 
literally  fulfilled. 
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SAMA'RIA.  KINGDOM  OF.  The  city  of  Samaria 

being  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribe-;,  the  word  reerivrd 
a  wider  signification,  and  was  used  to  denotr  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  ^viierallv.  It  therefore  (•mbrarrd  all  the 
territory  of  the  tribes  that  attached  themselves  to  that 
L:'"\  eminent  botii  on  the  east  as  well  as  on  the  wcsl  of 
tin1  Jordan,  extending  tVom  Simeon  in  the  south  to 
Dan  in  the  north,  and  from  tho  Alr.litrrran.au  to  the 
border.-  of  Aninioii  in  the  east.  \Vr  tir.-t  met  t  with  tin- 
extended  signification  of  tho\\.,rd  in  1  Ki.  xiii.  'I  he 
man  of  God  who  had  come  from  .ludali  had  denounced 
the  altar  at  Bethel,  and  the  old  prophet  who  dwelt  at 
Bethel  confirms  the  prediction,  not  only  against  thai 
altar,  but  also  "against  all  the  hi^'h  places  which  are  in 
f/ic  cities  of  Famnria,''  rur.  32,  i.e.  the  cities  within  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria.  Other  prophets  u>o  the  word  in 
the  same  sense.  Thus  by  ''  Kphraim  and  the  inhabi- 
tant of  Samaria"  is  meant  Israel.  Is  ix.  II-IL'.  I-rael. 
Kphraim,  and  Samaria  are  equivalent  terms  in  Host  a. 
who  also  calls  the  calf  of  Bethel  ''thy  calf.  <  >  Samaria.' 
Ho.  viii.  5.  And  Obadiah  speaks  of  the  "fields  of  Kph- 
raim and  the  fields  of  Samaria,"  signifying  all  the  rich 
and  cultivated  tracts  northwards  of  Bethel. 

But  Samaria  did  not  at  all  times  embrace  the  same 
geographical  limits,  as  it  must  have  declined  with  the 
reduction  of  the  territories  of  Israel.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  ancient  prophet  of  Bethel  it  included  a  much  greater 
area  than  it  did  in  those  of  the  later  prophets,  a  fact 
which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  long  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  southern 
Dan  were  attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel:  probably 
they  were  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  at  an 
early  date,  leaving  to  Israel  the  whole  country  north 
of  Bethel.  We  are  not  however  left  in  darkness  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes.  About 
B.C.  770  "Pul,  the  king  of  Assyria,  came  against  the 


land,"  but  was  pacified  by  a  gift  of  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver  from  Menahem,  so  that  he  ''turned  back  and 
stayed  not  there  in  the  land,"  2  Ki.  xv.  19.  Not  so  Tig- 
lath-  pileser.  Pul's  successor,  who,  some  thirty  years 
later,  B.C.  740,  invaded  the  land,  and  carried  the  in- 
habitants away,  "  even  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Manassch,  and  brought  them  into 
Halah,  and  Habor,  and  llara.  and  to  the  river  Gozan. 
unto  this  day,"  i  ch.  v.  -M.  This  monarch,  not  satisfied 
with  the  eastern  territory  of  Israel,  carried  his  conquest 
to  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan.  He  took  "  Ijon. 
and  Abel-beth-maachah.  and  Jauoah.  and  Kedesh,  and 
llazor,  and  Gilead.  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naph- 
tali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  A--yria,"  -J  Ki.  xv.  -_".i. 
I'.y  thi-  terrible  desolation  tin-  kingdom  was  limited  to 
four  tribe>  and  a  half,  namely.  A  slier.  Xabulon.  Issachar, 
Kphraim,  and  half  of  Manasseh.  I'robably  the  extent 

01  the  calamity  encouraged  the  go.nl  Hey.ekiah  to  send 
hi>   commissioners   to   imitr    Isra.l   to   keep  the  ureat 
passover  with  Judah  at  Jerusalem,  who  "  passed  from 
city  to  city  through   the  country  t>f   Kphraim   and    Ma- 
na-seh.  even  unto  Zebulon,"  -J  (.'!,.  xxx.  in.    But  the  com- 
mission   met   \\ith   ill   success,    for   the    Israelites    \\eie 
moved  "to  laugh   th.in   (..scorn;"  and   indeed  the  ex- 
pression   u-ed    by    the   commissioners    to    describe    the 
reduced    condition    of    Israo!   simply   as  a    "remnant" 
could  hardly  !»•  jn-titird:    it  still  extended    from  Bethel 
in    the    south    to    the    northern    borders   of    the    Sea    of 
Galilee,  a  length  of  some   On   mill  s,   together  \\iththe 
maritime  plain  of  A  slier:   and   occupied   an   area  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  Judah.      Nevertheless,  the  down 
fall  of    Israel  -\\as  drawing  ni^h.      Shahnaneser   king  of 
Assyria,  in  his  second  expedition  to  Palestine,  li.e.  7--", 
laid  siege  to  the  capital,  which  lasted  to  the  third  \  ear. 
II. C.    7L'l,    when   the  Assyrian    anus  prevailed,  and  Sa- 
maria fell.     The  c'>n<|!i< Tor  "  earri<  d   Israel  away  into 
A.-svria,  and   |ilaeed  tin  m    in   Halah   and   in  Habor,  by 
the  river  of  Go/an,  and    in    the    cities   of   the   Medes." 

2  Ki.  xvii.  r,;   xviii.  ;i-ll  :    and    thus    (  nded    the   kingdom   of 
1-r.n  1.  and  with  it  the  name  Samaria   in  its  Old  Testa 
ment  application.      \Vhen    the   \\ord    reappears    in   the 
Apocrypha  and   the  New  Testament,  as  the  name  of  a 
distriet.    its   application   is   much   more   limited,   and   is 
simply  fipplicd  to  the   original    territories  of   I'.phraim 
and    .Manasseh.      'I'his   will    be   more   fully  apparent   in 
the  following  article    SAMAKITANS).  |.I.M.] 

SAMARITANS  [c;:^C;,  I'ajua/.tZrat  ;  Josephus. 
I'cuta/ifis],  The  word,  in  its  etymological  strictness, 
m.  ans  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Samaria,  and  in 
this  sense  we  find  it  used  in  '2  Ki.  xvii.  '29.  Subse- 
quently the  term  assumed  an  (•thnolo^iral  signification, 
and  applies  to  the  people  who  colonized  the  cities  of 
Samaria  after  the  captivity  of  Israel,  a  small  remnant 
of  which  still  exists  in  Shechem,  the  ancient  capital. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  they  never  call 
themselves  Rfiomronin  (dwellers  of  Samaria),  but  frhom- 
rim  icnpiir),  from  the  verb  diamar,  to  guard  or  ke<  p 
watch,  because,  they  say,  they  are  the  custodians  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  This  idea  is  evidently  ancient,  and  is 
referred  to  by  several  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
especially  Jerome  and  Epiphanius.  The  latter  author 
suggests  that  this  name  might  have  been  given  them 
originally  from  their  being  <pv\a.Kes,  or  the  guardians 
of  the  land:  and  latterly,  from  their  conservation  of  the 
law,  as  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Jewish  writings, 
which  they  reject  (Adv.  Hjereses,  lib.  i.)  But  it  seemy 
more  probable  that  they  themselves  originally  adopted 
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it  to  distinguish  their  acceptance  of,  and  adherence  to, 
the  Pentateuch  as  the  only  divine  book.  This  will 
ni>pt>ar  inon.-  elfarby  a-^ain. 

T.o  account  for  their  origin  lias  been  still  more  per- 
plexing.     Tpon    fe\v  biblical    questions  have  scholars 
arrived    at  conclusions    more    opposite      And   yet   we 
conceive  there  are  indications  in  the  sacred  record  suf- 
ficient to  lead  us  to  a  more  satisfactory  result.     "With 
these  for  our  guidance,  and  an  occasional  consultation 
with  Josephus  and  others,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  their  beginning  and  trace  their  history  as  briefly  as 
possible.     After  the  downfall  of  Samaria,  and  with  it 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  kinu'  of 
Assyria  carried    the  nation   away  into  exile    and  dis- 
persed   it    among    distant    cities.      The    question    now 
arises,  T.o  what  extent  was  the  land  drained  of  its  in- 
habitants by  that  event?     Was  it  utterly  or  onlv  par- 
tially  evacuated  ]     To    this   question    different    replies 
have  been    given;    critics  have  been  divided    in  their 
opinions,   and    have  drawn  opposite    conclusions  —  all 
which  implies  that  the  subject  is  surrounded  by  uncer- 
tainty.     That  the  country  should   he  swept  clean  of  its 
inhabitants  seems  most  improbable.     It  is  true  eastern 
conquerors  did  sometimes    utterly  destroy  cities,   and 
occasionally  extirpate  whole  islands  (llerod.  m.  nn).    And 
some  have  thought  that  such  was  the  general  treatment 
of  the  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  ^Layanl's  Xiuuveh  and 
its  Remains,  v»l.  ii.  p.  nr-i);  but.  as  Rawlinson  justly  remarks, 
"it  appears  by  the  inscriptions  that  towns  were  fre- 
quently spared,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
were  generally  left  in  the  place"  (Five  Croat  Monarchies, 
vol.  i.  p.  304,  note).     Should  it  be  argued  that  the  conduct 
of  the  residents  of  the  city  of  Samaria  was  of  a  char-  j 
acter  to  draw  upon  them  the  severest  chastisement  of 
their  conquerors  —  an    indiscriminate    slaughter,   with 
impalement  or  slavery  awaiting  the  prisoners — there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
provinces  met  with  the  same  fate.     According  to  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  this  removal  consisted 
only   of    27,280   families — amounting,    let    us    say,    to 
200,000   individuals — which   certainly  would    not    ex- 
haust the  land.      But  we  need  not  speculate  nor  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  Assyrian  inscriptions;   we  have  for- 
tunately a  much  safer  guide  to  our  inquiries  in  this 
matter.     In  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  reform  king  Josiah  had  effected  in  Judah. 
we  read  the  following  passage:    "  And  so  he  did  in  the 
cities  of  Manasseh,   and  Ephraim,   and  Simeon,    even 
unto  Xaphtali,  with  their  mattocks  round  about.     And 
when  he  had  broken  down  the  altars  and  the  groves, 
and  had  beaten  the  graven  images  into  powder,  and 
cut  down  all  the  idols  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel, 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem,"  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  o,  ~.     Xow  this 
act  of  the  king  implies  that  there  must  have  been  in- 
habitants in  the  land  of  Israel,  even  as  far  as  the  terri- 
tory of  Xaphtali,  for  to  destroy  the  high  places  of  a 
solitary  country  destitute  of  people  would  have  been 
but  a  purposeless  action.     And  in  the  parallel  passage 
in  the  book  of  Kings,  it  is  added  that  "  he  slew  all  the 
priests  of    the  high  places    that  were  there  upon  the 
altars,  and   burned  men's  bones  upon  them,  and  re- 
turned   to    Jerusalem,"'   2  Ki.  xxiii.  20.      Here    we    have 
evidence  that  there  were  priests  officiating  at  the  high 
places  throughout  Israel,  from  Bethel  to  Xaphtali,  of 
course  not    for  themselves,   but   by  inference  for  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  dwelt.     And  in  corrobora- 
tion,  we  are  told   (in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  17),  that 
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Bethel  had  inhabitants  at  that  time  as  well  as  high 
places  and  priests;  and  we  are  led  unavoidably  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  regard'  to  the  other  cities  where 
priests  officiated,  although  the  fact  of  their  presence  is 
not  stated.  Xow  it  was  eighty  years  after  the  fall  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  when  Josiah  began  to  rei^n,  and 
this  cleansing  of  Judah  and  Israel  from  their  liiyh 
places  could  not  have  been  completed  much  earlier 
than  some  hundred  years  after  that  event.  "Whence, 
therefore,  came  these  people  and  these  priests?  Were 
they  the  mixed  people  sent  by  the  kino-  of  Assyria  to 
the  cities  of  Samaria  in  place  of  the  exiled  nation,  as 
related  in  2  Ki.  xvii.  24?  or  were  they  Israelites  who 
had  been  left  behind  ?  Before  we  attempt  a  reply,  it 
may  bo  of  advantage  to  place  the  subject  in  its  just 
chronological  light. 

It  is  popularly  said  and  credited  that  those  Assyrians 
were  placed  in  Samaria  by  Shalmanoser  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom:  but  this  is  a  mistake.  ]t  arose 
probably  from  Ji',-rphus"  >tatement.  who,  it  seems,  was 
led  into  this  error  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  the 
two  events  are  related  in  the  Hebrew  text.  It  i> 
doubtful  whether  Shalmane.-er  conducted  the  siege  to 
its  end,  for  there  is  a  supposition  that  he  was  treacher- 
ously slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Sargon,  who  had  usurped 
the  throne  during  his  master's  absence,  and  that  the 
siege  was  terminated  under  the  command  of  one  of  his 
leaders.  The  following  expression  is  remarkable,  and 
would  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion:  '•Shalmaneser.  king 
of  Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it. 
And  at  the  end  of  three  years  THEY  took  it,''  2Ki.  xviii. 
ii,  10.  And  Sargon,  according  to  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, claims  the  victory  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  Samaritans  to  Assyria  (Kawlinson's  Hero- 
dotus, vol.  i.  p.  472;  comp.  Is.  xx.  i).  Be  this  as  it  may.  it  is 
quite  certain  that  some  time  elapsed  from  the  fall  of 
Samaria  to  the  removal  of  the  Assyrians  into  its  cities. 
In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  we  have  a  list — probably 
a  complete  one — of  the  monarchs  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighth  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
namely,  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  Shalmaneser  II.,  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  lisarhaddon.  Xow  the  Samaritans 
themselves  attribute  their  removal  to  this  last-named 
monarch,  "  Ksarhaddon,  king  of  Assur."  ''the  great 
and  noble  Asnapper,"  Ezr.  iv.  2,  io;  and  of  this  there  can 
lie  no  reasonable  doubt.  He  invaded  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  about  B.C.  077,  and  probably  it  was 
this  expedition  that  moved  him  to  place  these  his  sub- 
jects in  Samaria.  As  he  is  conjectured  to  have  died 
in  B.C.  600,  the  transmigration  must  have  taken  place 
some  time  between  these  dates.  Let  us  suppose  it 
occurred  B.C.  G~0.  and  that  king  Josiah  began  his  re- 
formation B.C.  628.  This  would  have  given  the  strangers 
a  residence  of  forty-seven  years.  The  question  now 
arises,  Were  these  colonists  so  numerous  as  to  repeople 
the  cities  of  Israel,  from  Bethel  even  to  Xaphtali  ?  and 
was  it  over  these  that  Josiah  exercised  his  authority  ? 
Xow  we  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  of 
the  number  of  these  aliens;  but  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  kin«r  Josiah  would 
have  had  the  imprudence  to  interfere  with  any  subjects 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  especially  as  that  government 
had  already  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  Judah.  2Ki.  xviii.  13-15. 
Xeither  had  he  any  religious  jurisdiction  over  them. 
It  seems  far  more  likely  that  Josiah  carried  out  his 
reform  ostensibly  among  the  remaining  Israelites,  the 
majority  of  whom  not  unlikely  placed  themselves  under 
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his  rule.  Israel  was  not  at  any  time  all  given  to  ido- 
latry. In  one  of  its  unholiest  periods  (under  Ahabl 
there  were  seven  thousand  faithful  men  who  had  not 
bowed  their  knees  unto  Baal,  i  Ki.  xix.  i?.  And  again, 
when  Hezekiah  sent  his  delegates  to  visit  the  nation, 
although  the  majority  of  the  people  "mocked  them, 
nevertheless  divers  of  Asher  and  Manasseh  ami  of 
Zebulon  humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem," 
:;Ch. xxx.  11.  The  residue  of  the  ten  tribes  would  be  still 
more  attached  to  the  government  of  Judah  alter  the 
destruction  of  their  own.  And  here  they  would  remain 
a  thin  population,  scattered  over  the  original  territories 
of  Israel,  yielding  allegiance  to  the  government  at 
Jerusalem,  with  their  Levites  and  priests  residing 
among  them.  In  the  meantime  Esarhaddon  rcpeoples 
the  old  capital  Samaria  and  the  cities  around  it  with 
some  of  his  own  subjects,  -iCi.  xvii  -JL  1'revious  to  doiii-- 
this  he  had  dethroned  .Manasseli,  kini:  of  Judah,  on  the 
pretext  of  rebellion,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Baby- 
lon, but  eventually  restored  him  to  his  kingdom. 
•2  Cli.  xxxiii.  n-i;{.  Hut  having  reason  to  sii-peet  the 
loyalty  of  Judah,  and  its  deep  sympathv  with  Ivjvpt 
its  neighbour,  he  thought  it  politic  to  establish  a  sort 
of  garrison  in  Samaria  and  its  vieinitv,  who  mi-lit  ke.  p 
a  watch  over  tiie  movements  of  the  kin--  of  Judah. 
Hence  the  removal  of  these  Assyrians,  not  for  the  sake 
of  depopulating  his  own  t.-rritori,-;.  nor  r-plenishini:- 
those  of  Israel,  but  to  attain  his  own  political  ends. 
The  remnant  of  Israel  remained  faithful  to  Judah  to 
the  downfall  of  that  kingdom,  ami  continued  to  dwell 
undisturbed  in  their  cities  after  that  event.  L>n--  aft«  r 
the  restoration  of  Judali.  \ve  tind  the  descendants  of 
these  people  inhaliiting  the  territories  of  tin.'  nortliern 
tribes,  and  maintaining  themselves  distinct  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Samaria,  and  rc^ardm--  Jerusalem  a- 
their  metropolis.  Hut  their  paucity  for  a-vs  gave  room 
for  an  intiux  of  strangers,  wlio  settled  over  the  eountrv. 
especially  in  the  northern  part-  .if  ( Jalil-o.  which  caused 
that  district  to  be  more  emphatically  called  th-  "Gali- 
lee of  the  ( Sentiles,"  .M  it.  iv.  i:,. 

Reverting  to  the  new  \<  .pulation  of  Samaria,  we  tind 
it  consisted  of  men  brought  "from  I'.abyl.m,  and  from 
Cutha.  and  fr.nn  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,"  and  placed  "in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in- 
stead of  Israel,  and  they  possessed  Samaria  and  dwelt 
in  the  cities  thereof,"  »  Ki.  xvii.  at.  Thes,.  strangers  are 
altogether  a  new  people,  distinct  both  from  the  oth.  r 
Gentile  and  from  th-  Israelitish  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
These  were  idolaters,  and  each  of  the  five  nationalities 
worshipped  its  own  gods,  so  that  the  anger  of  the  Cod 
of  Israel  was  kindled  against  them.  For  they  were  in- 
fested by  wild  beasts,  which  doubtless  had  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  depopulation  of  the  eountrv.  and  "the 
Lord  sent  lions  upon  them,  which  slew  some  of  them." 
2  Ki.  xvii.  •_>:,,  and.  as  Josephus  relates,  they  were  afflicted 
with  a  plague  which  destroyed  numbers,  until-  so  the 
historian  adds  -they  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to 
worship  the  Almighty  Cod  (Aut.ix.  14,3).  On  the  As- 
syrian king  being  informed  concerning  their  condition, 
he  gave  a  command  that  one  of  the  captive  priests 
should  be  sent  to  teach  the  people  "how  they  should 
fear  the  Lord."  The  priest  accordingly  went  and 
dwelt  at  Bethel.  Their  worship  at  the  commencement 
was  but  a  strange  medley;  just  as  Judah  and  Israel  had 
polluted  the  land  with  their  idolatries,  so  this  new- 
people  "feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods 
after  the  manner  of  the  nations  whom  they  carried 


away  from  them."  Hence  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
intimacy  sprung  up  between  these  strangers  and  their 
neighbours,  an  interesting  proof  of  which  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  has  incidentally  recorded,  namely,  that  upon 
the  desolation  and  captivity  of  Jndah.  "there  came 
certain  from  Shechem,  from  Shiloh,  and  from  Samaria, 
even  fourscore  men,  having  their  beards  shaven,  and 
their  clothes  rent,  and  having  cut  themselves,  with 
offerings  and  incense  in  their  hands,  to  bring  them  to 
.  the  house  of  the  Lord."  Jo.  xh.  5.  This  they  did  out  of 
i  sympathy  for  the  Jews,  but  were  treacherously  slain 
by  the  rebel  Ishmael.  The  three  cities  from  whence 
these  men  came  are  named,  not  because  other  towns  in 
Israel  had  no  tear  to  shed  over  the  calamity  of  Judah, 
but  obviously  because  these  had  been,  and  still  con- 
tinued to  be,  the  chief  cities  of  the  land.  The  few 
aboriginal  Israelites  who  eo  inhabited  with  the  As- 
syrians the  cities  of  Samaria,  living  peacefullv  together, 
and  uniting  in  their  public  sacrifices  and  worship,  even- 
tually amalgamated,  as  later  events  prove. 

On  the  return  of  Judah  from  captivity,  the  Sama- 
ritan chiefs  sent  messengers  to  the  Jews,  desiring  to 
join  with  them  in  the  re-erection  of  their  temple,  and 
who  said.  "Let  us  build  \\ith\oii:  for  we  seek  vour 
Cod  as  you  do,  and  we  do  sacrifice  unto  him  since  the 
day-  of  Ksarhaddon,  kin-  of  As-ur,  which  brought  us 
up  hither."  K/r.  iv.  2.  Put  their  ..tier  was  spurned:  "Ye 
have  nothing  to  d.>  with  us  to  build  an  house  unto  our 
Cod."  was  the  reply;  "but  we  ourselves  together  will 
build  unto  the  Lord  Cod  of  Israel;"  and  the  same 
answer  would  have  been  equally  made  to  the  unmixed 
tribes  of  Israel,  had  they  existed  at  the  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct kingdom.  It  is  from  this  event  that  we  may  date 
the  marked  and  .  vcr  iner.  asm-  separation  which  arose 
between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews,  as  well  as  the  bo- 
-•innini;-  of  the  deadly  hatred  that  has  since  existed 
between  the  two  peoples.  Soon  after,  in  the  time  of 
Xehemiah.  this  hostile  spirit  was  -T.-atlv  increased. 
'  )ne  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  was  the  mixed  marria-e-< 
that  -reiierally  prevailed,  cornp.  Nc.  x.  28;xiii. 3.  This  custom 
was  common  to  both  races,  and  to  such  an  extent  had 
if  -Town,  that  both  hi-h  prie.-t-  and  their  sons  were 
allied  in  marria-v  to  Gentiles.  But  Xehemiah  set  his 
face  against  th-  evil,  and  expelled  from  Judah  "all 
the  mixed  multitude"  which  act,  with  the  dismissal 
of  the  son  of  .loiada  from  the  priesthood,  still  widened 
the  breach  between  the  two  peoples.  Sanballat,  a 
Horonite  by  birth,  but  in  all  probability  the  governor 
of  the  Samaritans,  now  offered  the  mo-t  determined 
Apposition  to  Xehemiah  and  his  mission.  How  long 
he  continued  to  do  so,  and  with  what  success,  we  are 
not  told,  the  sacred  narrative  ends  abruptlv,  in  con- 
sequence, we  may  suppose,  of  Xehemiah's  return  to 
Persia.  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  r,  M  relates  the  circumstances 
more  in  detail.  The  substance  of  his  version  is  that 
Manasseh,  the  son  of  John  the  high-priest,  had  married 
Xicaso,  daughter  to  Sanballat;  and,  to  prevent  Man- 
asseh divorcing  his  wife,  Sanballat  built  a  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  placed  there  his  son-in-law  as 
high-priest.  And  thus,  according  to  Josephus,  origi- 
nated the  temple-service  of  the  Samaritans.  According 
to  our  historian  these  events  took  place  in  the. time  of 
Darius  Codomannus,  and  not  Darius  Xothus  of  Xehe- 
miah's time.  His  Sanballat  is  not  a  Horonite,  but  a 
Cuthite.  and  the  priests  are  not  Joiada  and  his  son,  but 
John  and  his  son  Manasseh.  If  Josephus,  therefore, 
has  given  us  a  correct  narrative  of  facts,  there  must 
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have  been  two  Sanballats  whose  daughters  had  mar- 
ried sons  of  high- priests  ;it  Jerusalem,  and  iVoin  which 
offending  persons  were  in  consequence  banished.  That 
two  such  events,  so  very  similar  iu  all  their  circum- 
stances,  should  have  occurred  within  the  space  of  !_!<> 
years,  is  not  impossible,  but  verv  improbable;  and  what 
renders  it  more  so,  is  the  fact  that  Josephus  makes  no 
mention  of  any  former  Saiiballat  flourishing  in  the  time 
oi'  Nehemiah;  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  his  San- 
ballat  cannot  he  removed  back  to  that  time  the  chro- 
nology of  the  wlii  i]e  chapter  fdrbidding  it.  His  aeci  iimt 
was  in  all  likelihood  taken  from  some  of  the  .Jewish 
legends  that  abounded  in  the  apocryphal  epoch,  and  can 
therefore  be  of  no  historical  value.  \Ve  are  then  left 
without  data  by  which  to  determine  at  what  time  the 
Samaritans  began  their  temple -service  on  Ocri/ini:  still 
it  would  lie  the  natural  consequence  of  their  organiza- 
tion as  a  separate  people,  and  most  likely  bc-'an  during 
the  governorship  of  Saiiballat.  With  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  people  themselves,  we  have  seen  that 
the  facts  related  in  the  sacred  narrative  are  sufficiently 
indicatory  and  clear.  The  first  elements  were  the  mixed 
Assyrians,  who  for  a.  while  \\eiild  remain  apart  from 
all  others,  equally  hated  by  Israel  and  Judah,  and  who 
formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  new  nationality: 
secondly,  the  Israelites  who  were  left  behind  in  the 
captivity,  who  dwelt  in  the  cities  colonized  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  with  whom  they  were  ere  long  united: 
thirdly,  the  mixed  multitude  expelled  from  .Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah,  followed  by  others  from  political  motives, 
or  influenced  by  the  renegade  high -priest  and  his  family; 
and,  fourthly,  the  Israelites  who  dwelt  throughout  the 
territory  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  both  priests,  Le- 
yites,  and  people.  Thus  these  four  peoples  ultimately 
amalgamated,  so  that  in  a  short  period  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  we  find  the  Samaritans  a  powerful  nation. 
And  this  absorption  of  the  central  part  of  Palestine  by 
an  influence  adverse  to  Judah,  cave  rise  to  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
namely,  Judah,  Samaria,  and  (Jalilee,  the  middle  pro- 
vince occupying  the  land  formerly  apportioned  to  the 
two  sons  of  Joseph. 

Compared  with  the  Israelitish  the  Assyrian  element 
could  have  been  but  a  mere  fraction,  and  would  ere 
long  have  entirely  lost  its  distinctive  character.  This 
new  Samaritan  kingdom  was  not  in  reality  so  much  a 
new  as  a  revival  of  the  old  one.  and  the  enmity  which 
existed  between  the  people  and  the  Jews  was  but  a 
renewal  of  the  old  spirit  that  had  prevailed  in  Kphraim 
and  Judah.  The  careful  student  of  the  Bible  cannot 
fail  to  observe  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  had  evinced 
itself  between  these  two  tribes  ever  since  their  departure 
from  Egypt.  Ephraim,  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation, 
was  dominant  as  long  as  it  possessed  the  ark  and  taber- 
nacle, with  the  whole  sacerdotal  establishment,  within 
the  centre  of  its  territory,  which  was  the  rallying  point 
of  union  to  all  the  tribes.  It  was  not  till  Judah  gave 
a  king  to  the  nation  that  the  balance  of  power  began 
to  turn  in  favour  of  that  great  rival  tribe;  and  when 
David  had  selected  Jerusalem  for  his  metropolis,  and 
the  temple  on  Mount  Zion  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
tabernacle,  Ephraim  could  brook  it  no  longer.  During- 
the  reign  of  Solomon  circumstances  prevented  disunion, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  the  ten  tribes,  under 
the  influence  of  Ephraim,  seceded  from  the  house  of 
David,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  rival  kingdom, 
1  Ki.  xii.  13-2,').  Subsequent  events  only  deepened  and 


widened  the  breach,  which  the  captivity  was  powerless 
to  cement,  and  which  after  the  return  became  per- 
manent. 

Josephus  informs  us  that  the  Jews  called  the  Samari- 
tans Cnthites,  because  some  of  those  Assyrian  colonists 
were  natives  of  ( 'uthah  (AnLix.ll,:;).  It  is,  however, 
only  a  term  of  reproach,  the  offspring  of  sectarian 
bigotry,  and  has  no  ethnological  value.  It  is  never 
u>ed  iu  the  New  Testament,  the  only  name  given 
therein  is  Samaritans,  -a/j.apeira.1..  i.e.  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Samaria.  And  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
I  the  .lews  of  that  period,  looked  upon  them  in  the  light 
j  of  a  schismatical  community  from  themselves,  rather 
i  than  a  distinct  nation.  Though  the  Saviour  calls  the 
Samaritan  leper  whom  he  healed  a -  tranter.  d\\o^fi>r]s, 
he  used  the  expression  more  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting the  unthankfiilness  of  the  nine  Jews  with  the 
gratitude  of  the  Samaritan,  rather  than  of  ethnological 
distinction,  f.u  xvii.  11-111.  For  it  is  certain  he  did  not 
class  the  Samaritans  with  the  (u-ntiles,  but  made  a 
marked  distinction  between  them.  Mat.  x.  5.  And  not- 
withstanding the  animosity  of  the  two  peoples,  then- 
are  some  few  circumstances  on  record  which  indicate 
they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  truth  brethren  and  co- reli- 
gionists. Thus,  during  the  feasts  they  were  admitted 
like  the  Jews  to  the  temple  (Jos  Ant.  xviii.  2,  2).  Their 
food  al.-o  was  by  the  .leu  deemed  co.-7/r/'  or  lawful,  .in 
iv.  s-4o.  And  circumcision  performed  by  a  Samaritan 
was  held  to  be  valid.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Mishnic 
authors,  a  Samaritan  was  regarded  as  a  brother;  nor 
did  the  Talmudists  all  agree  in  his  condemnation,  for 
whilst  some  looked  upon  him  as  a  heathen,  others 
treated  him  in  (-very  respect  as  an  Israelite. 

Tlie  Samaritans  themselves  maintain  that  they  are 
the  only  pure  and  unmixed  children  of  Jacob  of  the 
sons  of  Joseph,  and  have  dwelt  through  all  their  past 
history,  since  the  con(|tiest  of  Canaan,  in  the  mountain 
of  Ephraim:  that  the  family  of  their  priest  can  trace  its 
genealogy  in  an  unbroken  line  to  Aaron,  the  fir.-t  high 
priest  of  the  nation.  These  opinions  they  have  held 
:  from  a  very  early  period,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
|  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  14, 3,  andcompare  Jn.  iv.  12).  On  the  other 
hand,  they  regard  the  Jews  as  beyond  all  doubt,  since 
the  captivity,  a  mixed  people,  and  retort  the  reproach- 
ful epithet  Cuthites,  which  may  explain  their  apparent 
inconsistency,  that  whereas  they  maintain  their  descent 
from  Joseph,  they  disclaim  relationship  with  the  Jews. 
We  admit  the  opinion  held  in  this  article,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  people,  has  its  difficulties; 
but  to  adopt  the  pure  Assyrian  theory  has  far  greater 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Most  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian authors  advocated  the  latter,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  too  much  under  the  influence  of  a  religious 
bias  to  take  a  calm  and  fair  conception  of  the  question. 
And  the  fact  of  their  too  frequently  confounding 
Samaritanism  and  Judaism,  shows  how  little  they 
understood  the  two  peoples.  Many  modern  critics, 
among  whom  are  Roland,  Hengstenberg,  Havernick, 
Robinson,  and  Trench,  have  adopted  the  same  opinion; 
whilst  others,  such  as  Winer,  Db'llinger,  Kalkar,  David- 
son, Stanley,  and  Rawlinson,  hold  a  somewhat  similar 
opinion  to  the  one  here  maintained.  fj.  M.] 

SAMARITANS,  MODERN.  A  small  remnant 
of  the  old  nation  still  dwell  in  their  ancient  capital 
Shechem.  There  existed  a  tradition  amongst  them, 
which  has  yet  hardly  died  out,  that  large  numbers  of 
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their  brethren   were  dwelling  in  various  parts  of  the  cumcised  or  uncircumcised;  and  never  marry  but  on  n 

world,  in  England.  France,  India,  and  elsewhere,  and  Thursday,  this  in  their  estimation  beim,'  a  peculiarly 
they  have  instituted  inquiries  from  time  to  time  in  the  propitious  day.  They  have  no  betrothing,  and  the 

hope  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  their  brethren.  |  marriage  rite  is  very  simple.  t'poii  the  appointed  day. 
In  past  ages  we  do  find  them  not  only  inhabiting  I  two  men  who  are  witnesses  of  the  agreement  conduct 

various  cities  in  Palestine,  but  even  in  Egypt  and  ( 'on-  |  the  bride  ami  her  friends  at  midday  to  the  bridegroom's 

stantinople    (El  Masndi's  Hist.  Kncycl.  vol.  i.  \>.  Ill;  K;it>l>i  iv-n-  j  house,  where  the  ceremony  is   performed  by  the  priest, 

jamin's  Itinerary).     They  are  now.  however,  confined  to  The  service  is  in  Hebrew— an  unknown  tongue  to  those 

Nablus,   the   ancient   Shechem,    and   their  sacred  city  j  most  concerned — and  consists  of  portions  of   the  law 

through  all  a-'cs.      Here  they  live  together  Ghetto-like  j  interspersed    with    certain    prayers,    and  the  marriage 

on  the  south-western  side  of  the  town,  at  the  very  foot  !  agreement  is  read,  by  which  the  youni:  bridegroom  has 

of  Gerizim   their  sacred    mount.      They  have  dwindled  to  pay  a  fixed  dowrv  to  the   father  of  the  bride       In 

down  to  a  very  small  number,  coii.-isting  only  of  some,  the  evening  a  feast  is  made,  followed  by  music,  sin"in" 

forty   families,    amountinu'   to   one   hundred   and    fiity  and  dancing,  performed  however  not  by  themselves  but 

.souls;  and   before   many  generations  more  have  passed  by  hired  Mussulmans.     Here  \ve  may  observe  that  they 

away  the  ancient   Samaritan    nation  will   have  become  are  not  invcn   to  polygamy.      'I  hen-   is  nothiii"-  in  their 

extinct.      Perhaps  no  people-  have  been  persecuted  and  theology  prohibiting  it,   but  this  virtue  has  -rown  upon 

oppressed  from  age  to  age  more  than  they  have,  yet  it  th.-m  from  necessity,  on  account  of  the  unequal  distri- 

has  served  to  knit  them  the  more  d.  i.-oly  to-, -ther.      Jn  butioii  of  the  sexes.      Their  present  rule,  and  one  which 

appearance  they  are  superior  to  their  circum.-tances.  as  '  has  existed  for  some  ages  pa-t,  is  that  any  one  may  take 

also  to  all  others  around    them-   a  straight  and  hiidi  an  additional  wife   if  the   first  wife   lie   willin<_r.  but  on 

forehead,    full    brow,    large   and    rather   almond-shaped  that  condition  only. 

eye,  aquiline  nose,  somewhat  large  mouth,  and  well-  :;.  Uicorcemcat.  The  Samaritans  are  not  eiven  t,, 
formed  chin,  are  their  chief  physiological  characteris-  divorcement,  and  in  this  matter  tiny  stand  in  singular 
tics;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  tall  and  of  lofty  contrast  to  their  Je\\i-h  and  .Mohammedan  n.-i-h- 
bearin-'.  If  the  piv--nt  small  community  i-  a  fair  hours.  Their  modern  tlieo],,-\  at  least  forbids  it  ex- 
specimen  of  what  their  nation  was  in  ancient  times  ci-pt  only  for  the  cause  of  fornication:  but  the  ir  strict 
they  must  have  been  a  fine  race.  conformity  to  this  dogma  under  all  circumstances  is 

A  deep  int.  r-  -•    i-  attach,  d    to  this   people,  not   .>mv  Very  doubtful. 

because  they  are  the  oldest  and  smallest  sect  in  the  -I.  I'urijli-iititnix.  There  are  seven  things  that  parti- 
world,  but  principally  because  they  retain  the  opinions,  cularly  defile  a  p,-rs..r.  four  of  which  relate  to  both 
ceremonies,  and  habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  are.  like  sexes,  the  r.  maining  three  ]»  rtainini:  to  the  female: 
tlieir  Jewish  brethren,  a  living  evidence  of  the  truth  of  ".  The  con  jugal  act.  /-.  Nocturnal  pollution,  r.  Toueh- 
Bible  history,  especially  that  of  the  Pentateuch.  Our  ing  any  dead  body.  ,1.  Touching  unclean  birds,  quad- 
object  will  be,  therefore,  to  give  a  summary  account  of  rupeds,  or  reptil.s.  ,.  A  f.  male  from  hemorrhage. 
all  the  principal  features  of  their  life  and  manners.  /.  A  female's  menstrual  discharge,  when  -In-  r.  mains 
1.  DOMESTIC  LIFE  AX n  Drin-s.  unclean  for  seven  days.  /•/.  (  hild  birth,  when  the 

1.  <'lrcumrisi»n.-  -The  first  and  most  important  is  to  mother  i-  accounted  unclean  for  forty-one  days  if  the 

admit  the  mal--  child  into  the  Abrahamic  covenant   by  child  be  male,  butif  feinali  i'.  r  eights  days.    On  account 

circumcision.     This  ceremony  must  lie  performed  on  the  "f  tin  se  defilements  they  purify  themselves  most  scrupu- 

eighth  day.  even  should  that  be  the  Sabbath,  as  it   was  lously.      Formerly,  when    sacrifices   used  to  be  offered, 

undoubtedly  th.-  practice  of  the  Jews  of  old.    .-  the  ashes  of  a  burned  1,. -if.  IMVCTC  kept  t..  be  mixed  with 

and  not  in  the  synagogue,  but  always   in  the  house  of  runninc:  water  and  Crinkled  on  the  unclean   person  by 

the    parents.       The-    performance   of  th-   rite  devolves  one  that  was   clean    ;iecordin'_r  to  the  haw.    Nu.  xix.  17-19. 

upon  the  priest,  but  should  he  happen  to  be  absent  any  -Now    running1  water    only    is    used.      The  washing  of 

one  acquainted  with  the  mod.-  of  operating  may  do  it.  hands  as  a  rite  of  purification  at    rising  and  b,  fore  ,  at- 

Durinur  the  celebration   of  the   ceremony  the   name  of  in-,    &c.,   as   the    Jews   do.    i.   never  observed    by  the 

the   child   is   announced    as   of   old.    Hi.  i.  r,o,    and    when  Samaritans,     they    -imply    do    it     for    the     purpose    of 

over,  they  celebrate  it  (as  the  Jews  do)  by  a  feast,  cleansing,  and  not  as  a  religious  ceremony,  cump  Mar. 
enlivened  by  Arab  music  and  sin-in-.  If  tin-  child  be 

female  th--  only  observance   is  that   of    naminir,  which  .".    Mornin<i  and   trcn'tny   prai/cr.      The  first  duty  on 

takes    place    on    th.-  third    d ,-iy   at    the    parent-'  house,  rising  is   to  repeat   the   mornin-   prayer,  which   is   long 

without  any  particular  rite  or  Lathering  of  friends,  the  and  tedious.      It  is  generally  offered  by  each  individual 

priest  simply  announcin-  it  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  in    private,  ,-dthou-h    there    is  no  law  against  its   being 

may  happen  to  be  present.      Formerly  they  used  to  re-  performed  in  the   presence  of  the  family.      Any  one  is 

deem  the  first-born  child,  as  the  Jews   still   do,  accord-  at   liberty  to  repeat   this  or  any  .ther   praver   as   often 

ing  to  the  commandment,   Kv  xiii.  i:;,   but  now   the  cere-  as   he-    pleases   durini:   the   day,    but    the-   morning  and 

mony  is  discontinued  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  evening    orisons    must    on    no    account    be-  neglected, 

people,  and  must  be  said   in  the  early  morning  and   at  sunset. 

2.  Marriri.<ic.-    Like    most    Easterns   the  Samaritans  This,  like  all   their  other   prayers,  is   a   set  one   in  the 

have  a  strong  desire   for  oft'sprin-.   a  feeling   which  is  Hebrew    toninie,    and     consequently    not    understood 

probably   intensified    by  the  paucity  of  their  number.  •  except  by  some   one   or   two    beside   the    priest.      Still 

This,    together   with   an   early   development   in   such   a  !  the    sacredness    of    the    lan-uaire,    combined    with    the 

climate,  leads  them  like  all  their  neighbours  to  marry  antiquity  of  the  formula,  imparts  to  it  a   kind  of  hal- 

at  a  very  early  a-e.  the  males  being  eligible  at  fourteen  '  lowedness.  which  has  a  strange  hold  upon  the  conscience 

and   the  females  at  ten   years  ..f  aire.      But   they  never  j  of   the   people.      During   the"  prayer   they  always    tmn 

intermarry  with  persons  of  another  creed,  whether  cir-  :  towards  Mount  Gerizim. 
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b'.  Food. —  When  they  sit  to  eat,  a  blessing-  is  pro- 
nounced before  the  food  is  served.  This  duty  de- 
volves upon  the  head  of  the  family.  They  make  the 
broadest  distinction  in  articles  of  diet:  adhering  faith- 
fully to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  attaching  the  greatest 
importance  to  its  observance.  They  never  eat  the  flesh 
of  any  beast  that  does  not  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the 
hoof,  Le.  xi.  :i-S;  De.  xiv.ci-8,  and  swine  are  held  in  the 
greatest  detestation.  All  kinds  of  poultry,  except 
those  notified  as  unclean.  Le.  .\i.  i:;-2.">,  are  considered 
lawful,  as  well  as  all  fish  that  have  tins  and  scales. 
Le.  xi.  <i-i2.  Like  the  Jews  they  never  partake  of  flesh 
and  butter  (or  milk)  at  the  same  meal,  nor  do  they  even  | 
place  them  on  the  table  at  the  same  time.  Six  hours 
must  elapse  after  partaking  of  meat  before  milk  or 
butter  can  be  taken.  The  Jews  found  this  custom  on 
the  passage.  ''  Thou  shalt  not  .seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk."  Kx.  xxlii.  r.i;  but  the  Samaritans  refuse 
it  the  importance  of  a  law  of  Mu-es,  and  only  observe 
it  as  a  sanatory  rule  laid  down  bv  their  sages.  They 
hold  it  unlawful  to  eat  anything  prepared  by  either 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  therefore  they  make  their  own 
bread,  cheese,  butter,  &e.  Cattle  and  poult rv  t"(> 
must  lie  slaughtered  by  their  own  xltocliet.  or  killer; 
who  has  to  pass  through  a  course  of  study  and  training 
before  he  is  qualified  to  kill  according  to  the  numerous 
rides  prescribed  by  their  .--aues. 

7.  Dudes  toii'urdii  the  </««/. — The  Samaritans,  like 
the  Jews,  teach  the  dying  person  to  say  as  his  last 
words.  "  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  This  last 
utterance  must  be  in  the  Hebrew,  therefore  all  their 
people,  women  and  children,  are  most  carefully  taught 
this  phrase.  The  relations  of  the  dead  never  rend 
their  clothes,  a-*  they  consider  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  : 
will  of  God.  Nor  have  they  any  tixed  time  to  mourn, 
or  formula  to  repeat  over  the  departed.  With  them 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  feeling:  some  mourn  for  a  long 
and  some  for  a,  shorter  time.  But  to  indulge  in  grief  is 
discouraged,  forasmuch  as  the  high-priest  was  forbidden 
to  mourn  for  the  dead,  Le.  xxi.  io;  so  thev  consider  the 
refrainment  from  it  to  be  a  proof  of  a  more  thorough 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  a  higher  religious  state 
of  mind.  As  anciently,  the  house  wherein  the  dead  body 
lies  is  rendered  unclean,  Xu.  xix.  ii:  and  the  priest  care- 
full}7  avoids  crossing  its  threshold,  Le.  xxi.  11. 

As  soon  as  the  dying  person  has  expired  they  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  rnrv.:  (taJmniJt},  purification,  by 
washing  the  body  carefully  with  clean  running'  water. 
This  is  done  by  individuals  appointed  to  that  duty  from 
among  themselves,  after  which  it  is  wrapped  in  a  cotton 
shroud,  Jn.  xi.  4-1,  and  then  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin. 
And  here  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  no  other  natives 
of  any  creed  use  coffins;  the  Samaritans,  however, 
scrupulously  follow  the  example  set  them  by  their  father 
Joseph.  Ge.  1.  2fi.  When  a  death  is  expected  the  law  is 
read  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  not  by  the  priest,  but 
by  one  appointed  for  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  all  hope 
of  recovery  is  given  up  the  reading  begins,  is  continued 
to  the  patient's  death,  and  again  resumed  after  the 
taharah  and  continued  to  Nu.  xxx.  1.  After  arranging 
the  funeral  procession,  the  reading  is  once  more  pro- 
ceeded with,  until  the  whole  law  be  read. 
II.  RELIGION. 

The  Samaritan  idea  of  religion  is  a  national  one. 
To  them  their  faith  and  people  are  synonymous.  And 
in  this  sense  they  are.  according  to  their  own  belief, 
the  only  peculiar  people  of  God,  with  whom  the 


Almighty  has  entered  into  covenants,  and  which  cove- 
nants they  faithfully  keep.  These  are  seven  in  number, 
and  are  as  follows  -.--a.  The  covenant  of  Noah,  Go.  ivu. 
h.  The  covenant  of  Abraham  concerning  circumcision, 
Go.  xvii.  o-ii.  c.  The  covenant  of  the  Sabbath,  Kx.  xxxi.  12-17. 
(I.  The  covenant  of  the  two  tables  of  the  ten  command- 
ments, EX.  xx.  2-17.  f.  The  covenant  of  salt,  Nu.  xviii.  in. 
/.  The  covenant  of  the  passover.  Kx.  xii.  2.  </.  The 
covenant  of  the  priesthood,  Nu.  xxv.  12.  i:;.  Bv  virtue  of 
these  they  are  separated  on  the  one  hand  from  all  the 
Gentiles,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  Jews,  who 
they  assert  are  cursed  since  the  time  of  Eli. 

1.  Constitution.  Their  people,  according  to  the 
above  idea,  constitute  a  national  religious  communitv, 
over  which  two  officers  preside.  The  chief  is  the  priest 
("jrn:).  Upon  him  devolves  the  performance  of  all  the 
duties  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses  as  pertaining 
to  the  priestly  office.  These  are  now  but  nominal, 
as  they  have  no  sacrifice,  because  they  have  no  temple: 
but  certain  prayers  are  offered  instead  of  sacrifices. 
These,  together  with  the  priestly  blessings,  are  given 
on  all  occasions  by  the  priest  himself,  who  is  in  reality 
but  a  Levite.  for  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron, 
according  to  their  own  chronicle,  died  in  A.D.  1631. 
The  second  officer  is  the  minister,  Jin  (cl/azan),  who 
is  a  member  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  same  family. 
It  is  his  dutv  to  read  the  public  service  jfenerully, 
both  in  the  synagogue  and  out  of  it.  Upon  him 
also  falls  the  work  of  educating  the  children  and  in- 
structing them  in  the  law.  The.-e  two  officers  sitting 
in  assembly  constitute  their  |;i  jr?.  or  house  of  judg- 
ment. The  priest  sits  supreme  and  the  minister  second, 
and  before  this  tribunal  all  Samaritan  matters,  whether 
social  or  religious,  are  settled.  Should  a  question  of  an v 
difficulty  arise,  the  priest  calls  other  members  of  the 
priestly  family  to  assist  in  deciding  the  case,  otherwise 
all  kinds  of  questions  are  determined  by  the  two  officers 
alone. 

'2.  ( ';•(*(/.  The  Samaritans  have  no  formula  of  belief 
or  set  articles  of  faith,  excepting  four  great  tenets: 
(1.)  To  believe  in  Jehovah  as  the  only  God.  (2.)  To 
believe  in  Moses  as  the  onlv  lawgiver.  (3.)  To  believe  in 
the  rniri  (ToraJi).  Pentateuch,  as  the  only  divine  book. 
(I.1)  To  believe  in  Mount  Gerizim  as  the  only  house  of 
God.  These  are  the  cardinal  points  of  the  Samaritan 
faith,  but  so  far  as  a  more  detailed  theological  creed  is 
concerned,  the  thirteen  articles  drawn  up  by  Maimo- 
nides  would  as  well  express  the  Samaritan  as  the  Jewish 
faith.  These  consist  of  a  belief,  In  God  as  Creator 
and  Governor;  in  one  God  only;  in  his  not  being  cor- 
poreal; in  God  being  first  and  last  of  all  things;  in  God 
as  the  only  object  of  prayer:  in  the  truth  of  prophecy: 
in  the  truthfulness  and  superiority  of  Moses;  in  the 
law  as  the  enactment  of  Moses;  in  the  unchaugeableness 
of  the  law;  in  the  omniscience  of  God;  in  rewards  and 
punishments:  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah:  and  in  a 
general  resurrection  (British  Jews,  p.  os).  And  here  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  their  only  authority  in  theology- 
is  the  Pentateuch,  nothing  is  divine  and  binding  but  the 
Torah :  all  their  dogmas  are  believed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  be  founded  upon  that  sacred  volume, 
and  they  are  in  fact  strictly  and  wholly  the  disciples  of 
Moses.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  subject  of  no  little 
interest  to  the  biblical  student  to  observe  how  many  of 
the  principal  doctrines  of  revealed  truth  are  held  by 
the  Samaritans  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  law.  For 
instance,  they  found  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
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upon  Ex.  iii.  o,  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob;" 
being  the  very  passage  quoted  by  the  Saviour,  and 
drawing  from  it  the  same  conclusion,  that  "he  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  (rod  of  the  living,''  Mar.  xii. 
20,  27;  and  that  of  a  resurrection  they  hold  to  be  clearly 
revealed  in  Ge.  ix.  5,  "  And  surely  your  blood  of  your 
lives  will  J  require;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I 
require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man;  at  the  hand  of 
every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man." 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  but  what  the  influence  of 
Christianity  is  discernible  in  several  points  of  modern 
Samaritanism.  as  well  as  of  modern  Judaism;  and 
that  some  doctrines  may  be  regarded  as  affiliated  to  the 
Torah  rather  than  inducted  therefrom.  Their  doctrine 
concerning  the  Messiah,  although  infinitely  below  the 
conception  of  the  Xew  Testament,  is  yet  far  -uperior  to 
that  of  the  Jew-.  They  never  call  him  Messiah,  that 
name  not  being  in  the  law.  but  Tinfm/t.  rmr\  <>r  the 
Arabic  equivalent.  .!/  Mnd>i,  the  Restorer.  They  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  man.  a  son  of  .Io-  ph.  of  th.-  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  according  to  the  word.- of  Mo-es,  Ue.  .\x\iii.ir,. 
The  promise  of  his  coming  was  made  by  .Mo-e-,  ••'I'll" 
Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  propliet  from 
the  midst  of  thee.  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto 
him  ye  shall  hearken,"  DC.  xviii  15.  He  is  to  be  not  a 
king  and  conqueror,  but  a  great  teacher.  Hi-  mi.--ion 
is  not  to  shed  blood,  but  to  heal  the  nations:  not  to 
make  war,  but  t<>  brimr  peace.  He  will  restore  the  law 
to  its  purity,  preach  it  to  the  world,  and  hrinu'  all  the 
nations  over  to  its  practice.  In  fact  he  will  lie  a  LTivat 
reformer,  expressly  sent  bv  the  Almighty,  and  endowed 
with  the  neees-ary  qualitieations  to  perform  so  uTeat 
and  glorious  a  work. 

3.  $i/iiii</i->i/ni .  They  themselves  never  call  it  syna- 
gogue. Sometimes  they  use  the  Arabic  term  /-lit  Af/n//. 
house  of  <  i»<l.  but  the  common  appellation  is  /•//»- 
shah,  rrc:~,  place  of  assemblv:  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
ffwaywyr).  and  the  Hebrew  rr::rr  .-".  At  pre-ent 
they  have  but  one,  a  small  and  unsightly  building,  but 


large  enough  for  their  community.  Its  extreme  length 
measures  37  feet  5  inches,  with  a  breadth  of  18  feet. 
A  part  of  the  floor,  namely  that  of  the  right  hand 
division  in  the  accompanying  plan,  is  raised  a  foot 
higher  than  the  remaining  portion.  On  the  left-hand 


side  is  a  recess  some  4  feet  square.  The  ceiling  is 
vaulted,  and  from  it  hang  two  very  primitive  chandeliers 
and  a  small  oil  lamp.  In  the  roof  is  a  circular  dome- 
like window  to  admit  light  and  air,  the  only  opening 
beside  the  door.  The  small  square  recess  is  the  mnsbah. 
or  altar,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  building.  It  is  here  the  Torah  or  Law  of  Moses 
is  kept,  iu  the  form  of  a  roll,  and  in  this  respect  the 
iinixhali  answers  to  the  Jewish  hiir/ic/.  Hut  it  has  a 
further  sacredness  attached  to  it.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  the  temple  on  Geri/im.  sacrifices  were  slain  on 
the  altar,  but  since  its  demolition  they  are  considered 
unlawful,  therefore  the  ///».-•/».//(  take-  the  place  of 
the  altar,  and  prayer  that  of  sacrifice.  Its  place  in 
the  syiiau'o-ue,  therefore,  fronts  the  spot  whereon  the 
temple  formerly  stood,  so  that  when  the  worshippers 
during  service  look  towards  the  sacred  recess,  their 
t;evs  may  lie  turned  to  .Mount  Geri/.im.  A  large 
square  veil  hangs  continually  in  front  of  the  mushah, 
in  order  to  screen  it  from  the  ga/e  of  the  people,  as 
MO  one  is  permitted  to  enter  it  but  the  two  ollieials. 
The  congregation  consists  of  males  onlv.  but  in  this 
particular  the  Samaritans  do  not  stand  alone,  as  it  is 
eominon  to  the  natives  oi  all  er<  eds,  \\itli  tin;  excep- 
tion of  the  fe\\-  Christian  1'rotestants  in  the  country, 
should  the  female-;  wish  to  be  pre-ent  they  are  at 
liberty  to  leather  outside  the  building  in  the  court,  and 
li-ten  to  the  service,  but  no  more.  <  >n  this  point  .lews 
and  Samaritans  au'i'ec,  but  not  \\itb  regard  to  the 
number  necessary  to  constitute  a  congregation.  With 
the  ti>-,t  there  must  be  a  mini/an,  i.e.  ten  males  of  full 
age,  pre-ent  before  the  congregation  is  leu'al  and  the  ser- 
vice  ean  lie  read:  but  with  the  Samaritans  there  is  no 
rule,  but,  like  the  Christian  practice,  it  may  be  formed 
of  any  number  met  together  to  worship.  They  never 
a>-emble  in  the  synauo^ne  durinu'  week  days  except 
on  thi-  fe,a-t-  and  fasts.  On  the  Sabbath  they  have 
three  services.  The  first  is  a  short  one  at  sunset 
on  Fridav.  at  which  time  their  Sabbath  commences. 
The  second  is  earlv  on  the  following  morning,  and  is 
much  the  loiige-f  and  nio.-t  important,  for  during  this 
service  the  law  is  shown.  The  minister  takes  it  out  of 
the  iiiii.Jnt/1.  removes  its  eoverin<_r.  op.  us  the  silver  trilt 
case  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  exhibits  to  the  congrega- 
tion that  column  of  tin:  text  which  contains  Aaron's 
hles>iii'_r.  NH.  vj.  JI-J7,  when  they  step  forward  to  kiss  the 
sacred  scroll.  The  last  service  is  mi  Saturday  afternoon 
a  little  before  sunset,  and  consists  of  prayer-;,  inter- 
sper.-ed  with  portions  of  the  law,  and  arranged  in  one 
liturgy.  The  language  beinu'  all  Hebrew  the  people 
understand  the  service  but  very  imperfectly,  the  officials 
with  one  or  two  others  excepted.  It,  is  performed  in 
a  kind  of  chant  or  cantillation,  most  peculiar  in  its 
character.  It  differs  nearly  as  much  from  the  native 
Aral)  music  as  from  that  of  Europeans,  and  seems  to 
have  an  origin  both  ancient  and  peculiar.  They  have 
seventy  different  melodies,  composed,  according  to  their 
tradition,  by  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  which  they  have  preserved,  and  still  use  on 
various  occasions. 

4.  Sacred  serwo/w. —  An  important  part  of  the  Sa- 
maritan religion  consists  of  the  observance  of  certain 
sacred  seasons.  These  are  as  follows:  — 

(l.i  The  Sabljuth. — Like  the  Jews  they  reckon  their 
days  from  sunset  to  sunset,  according  to  the  expression 
in  Genesis,  "And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day.''  The  Sabbath,  therefore,  as  already  said, 
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commences  at  .--unset  on  Friday,  and  ends  at  sunset  on 
Saturday.  This  day  they  keep  most  strictly  as  a  day  of 
rest,  upon  which  no  manner  of  work  is  to  be  done,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  law  in  Kx.  xx.  ,>-in.  To  this 
command  they  adhere  most  faithfully,  accepting  it  in 
its  literal  fulness.  I'nliUe  tin'  .le\vs,  they  eni|)loy  no 
f/6im  or  Uentile  to  light  their  fire  or  snutl  tlieir  candles, 
hut  all  within  the  gates  k'-rp  the  Sabbath  alike.  Con- 
.-equentlv  tliey  never  have  anv  tire  on  that  dav,  lint 
scrupulously  keep  the  command.  •'  Ye  shall  kindle  no 
lire  throughout  your  habitations  upon  the  Sabbath 
day,"  Ex.  xxxv. .°.  Not  a  lamp  or  a  candle  ever  burns  in 
their  houses  or  in  the  synagogue  <>n  that  day.  When 
darkness  comes  on  during  the  reading  of  the  opening 
service  on  Friday  evening  they  never  introduce  lights, 
but  finish  the  service  in  the  dark,  and  remain  so  in 
their  houses  until  they  retire  to  rest.  Tlieir  first  and 
great  idea  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy  is  to  remain 
quiet — never  to  go  out  of  their  dwellings  except  to  the 
synagogue;  and  the  second  is.  to  live  more  generously 
than  on  ordinary  days,  but  the  cooking  is  all  prepared 
on  Friday.  Although  they  carefully  abstain  from  all 
kind  of  work,  even  the  most  trifling  actions,  they  keep 
no  such  guard  on  their  language,  nor  check  on  tlieir 
thoughts;  but  feel  at  liberty  to  talk  about  anything  and 
everything,  and  of  a  higher  and  purer  mode  of  sancti- 
fying the  day  they  have  no  idea. 

(2.)  The  »cw  moon. — Next  in  frequency,  but  not  in 
importance,  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  is  that  of 
the  new  moon,  the  rc<mk  hcuhth,  equivalent  to  the 
Jewish  roth,  cli odcth .  The  new  moon  is  sacredly  watched 
for,  and  the  afternoon  immediately  following  its  ap- 
pearance, about  half -past  four,  the  Samaritans  assemble 
in  the  synagogue  to  perform  the  appointed  service. 
It  consists  of  prescribed  prayers  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion, intermixed  with  portions  of  the  law.  (specially 
those  referring  to  the  beginning  of  months,  \u.  x.  IH; 
xxviii.  11-14.  During  the  recital  of  the  service,  the 
whole  of  which  lasts  about  two  hours,  the  minister 
exhibits  one  of  the  roll  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
congregation. 

(8.)  The  fca.it*  <iii<l  fast*. — The  Samaritans  aie  not 
given  to  festivals.  In  this  they  greatly  differ  from  their 
Jewish  brethren,  as  well  as  from  some  Christian  com- 
munities. In  the  Jewish  calendar  there  are  above 
thirty  such  seasons  of  greater  or  less  importance;  but 
in  the  Samaritan  only  eight,  six  of  which  are  com- 
manded in  the  law,  the  other  two  being  less  important. 
These  are  the  following: — 

{>.()  KariUian  aphsak,  or  Jewish  nr^ri  ;n.  pa<sover. 
This  is  the  memorial  of  their  great  national  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  Ex.  xii.  The  time  of  its  celebration  is  the 
lii'teenth  day  of  their  month  Nisan,  in  the  evening  of 
the  day.  But  should  that  happen  to  be  a  Sabbath,  the 
feast  is  held  on  the  previous  day.  Its  place  of  celebra- 
tion is  Mount  Gerizim,  which  they  found  upon  Ex.  iii. 
18;  therefore,  early  011  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth 
day,  the  whole  community,  with  few  exceptions,  close 
their  dwellings  in  the  city,  and  clamber  up  the  mount, 
on  the  top  of  which,  and  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  their 
ancient  temple,  they  pitch  their  tents  in  a  circle.  The 
lambs,  five  or  six  in  number  and  "  without  blemish," 
are  brought  on  the  tenth  day,  and  during  the  interven- 
ing days  are  carefully  kept,  and  cleanly  washed  as  a 
sort  of  purification  to  fit  them  for  the  paschal  service, 
comp.  Jn.  v.  2.  On  the  sacred  spot,  near  the  tents,  a  fire  is 
kindled,  over  which  two  cauldrons  full  of  water  are 
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placed.  Another  fire  is  kindled  close  by  in  a  kind  of 
circular  pit,  sunk  into  the  ground,  where  the  lambs  are  to 
be  roasted.  At  sunset  the  lambs  are  slaughtered  by  five 
or  six  young  men  dressed  in  blue  robes  of  unbleached 
calico,  having  tlieir  loins  girded,  Mho  dip  their  fingers 
in  the  streaming  blood  and  with  it  mark  the  foreheads 
and  noses  of  the  children.  The  boiling  water  is  care- 
fully poured  over  the  dead  lambs,  and  when  fleeced, 
the  right  fore  le'js,  which  belong  to  the  priest,  are  re- 
moved, and  placed  on  wood  already  laid  for  the  purpose, 
together  with  the  entrails,  salt  is  added,  and  they  are 
then  burned.  The  lambs  are  now  spitted  and  lo\\\  red 
into  the  oven.  The  spit  is  a  long  pole  thrust  through 
from  head  to  tail,  near  the  end  of  which  is  placed  a 
transveiv-e  peg  to  prevent  the  carcass  from  slipping  oil'. 
At  midnight  the  lambs  are  taken  up,  when  the  paschal 
fear-t  commences.  A  larire  copper  dish,  tilled  with  un- 
leavened cakes  and  bitter  herbs  rolled  up  together,  is 
brought  in  and  distributed  among  the  congregation,  all 
tile  adults  wearing  a  kind  of  girdle  around  their  waist, 
with  staves  in  their  hands,  according  to  the  command. 
Kx.  xii.  11.  The  lambs  are  then  laid  upon  carpets  and 
strewn  over  with  bitter  herbs,  all  the  congregation,  I.e. 
the  men,  standing  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
lambs.  During  all  this  time  a  long  and  tedious  service 
peculiar  to  the  day  is  recited  by  the  two  officials  in 
turn,  and  when  the  reading  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
point,  all  the  expectant  auditors  stoop  at  once,  and  as 
if  in  haste  and  hunger,  tear  away  the  flesh  piecemeal 
with  their  fingers,  and  carry  portions  to  the  females  and 
little  ones  in  the  tents.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
di  -appears  except  some  fragments,  which  are  carefully 
gathered  up,  not  a  particle  being  left,  which  with  the 
bones  nre  all  burned  in  a  fire  kindled  for  that  purpose. 
Kx.  xii.  10.  Here  we  may  oh.-erve  that  those  who  are 
unable  to  keep  the  passover  on  this  day  may  do  so 
on  the  same  dav  of  the  following  month,  but  this 
second  celebration  is  not  kept  on  the  hill  but  in  their 
own  quarter  in  the  city. 

(/>)  Moid  aplxdJi,  answering  to  the  Jewish  r^n  :?. 
or  feast  of  unleavened  cakes.  Although  this  feast  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  former,  still  strictly  speak- 
ing they  are  two  distinct  solemnities,  the  feast  of  the 
passover  commemorating  the  protection  given  them 
when  the  first- horn  of  the  Kuyptians  were  slain,  and 
that  of  the  unleavened  bread  commemorating  the  be- 
ginning of  their  march  out  of  Egypt.  The  distinction 
of  the  two  feasts  is  more  marked  in  the  Samaritan  than 
in  the  Jewish  mode  of  their  celebration.  On  the  pre- 
ceding day  of  the  feast  every  family  remove  all  leavened 
bread  out  of  their  dwelling,  and  a  most  careful  search 
is  made,  so  that  the  least  fragment  may  not  remain. 
Thus  by  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day,  all  leavened 
bread  and  fermented  drink  are  laid  aside,  and  unleav- 
ened bread  alone  must  be  used  during  the  seven  fol- 
lowing days,  according  to  the  law,  Kx.  xii.  is- 20.  This 
bread  they  call  maxat,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  matsoth, 
and  the  cake  is  made  in  the  same  form  as  the  Jewish 
mafgoth,  except  that  it  is  a  little  larger  but  of  the  same 
thickness.  The  Samaritans,  like  some  of  the  strict 
Jews,  hang  up  some  of  the  cakes  in  their  houses  till 
the  next  passover,  believing  them  to  have  the  power  of 
charms  in  warding  off  evils  and  drawing  many  blessings 
upon  the  family.  The  first  and  seventh  days  of  the 
feast  are  kept  holy,  according  to  Ex.  xii.  16,  but  the 
seventh  is  considered  the  most  sacred  of  the  two.  At 
early  morn  they  form  themselves  into  a  procession  and 
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clamber  up  Gerizim  ''in  honour  of  God.''  There,  on  is  uiulertakeu  by  the  priest  and  minister  alternatclv, 
the  sacred  spot,  the  priest  repeats  the  service  for  the  with  the  occasional  help  of  one  of  the  congregation. 
daj-,  which  consists  of  lengthy  portions  of  the  law  inter-  ;  A  little  after  sunset  the  anxious  and  tedious  duties  of 
spersed  with  prayers  and  songs.  :  the  solemn  day  are  over. 

(c)   Hhaiiisin,  the  fiftieth,  equivalent  to  the   -n-evr-rj-         (f)  tn-iit  —  the  Jewish  ni2p>  tabernacles.     Theyhesin 
Koarri,  pentecost,   of  the  New  Testament.     It  is  thus    this  festival  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month, 
called  because  it  falls  upon  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  ;  and  keep  it  for  seven  days,  conforming  literally  to  the 
morrow  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  unleavened  bread.     'The  i  injunctions  in  Le.  xxiii.  ;M-:>0,  40-43.    On  the  eleventh 
Samaritans  differ  from  the  Jews  in  reckoning  these  days.  !  day  they  beinn  the  erection  of  the  booths,  which  must 
The  latter  begin  to  count  them  from  the  second  day  of  the    be  finished  by  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth.     These 
unleavened  bread,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  may  j  are  raised  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  in  the  open  air. 
happen;  but  the  Samaritans  commence  on  the  morrow     On  each  day  of  this  feast  service   is  held  in  the  svna- 
of  the  Sabbath  which  falls  within  the  days  of  that  feast,  '  gogue  both  morning  and   eveiiini;.  and  they  make  in 
and  cite  as  their  authority  Le.  xxiii.  15,  16.      It  is  kept     procession  a  daily    ascent   of    Geri/im    "in   honour  of 
as  a  day  to  "rejoice  before  the  Lord  their  God,''  on  ae-     (;,»!."     No  servile  work  is  done,  imr  is  anv  business 
count  of  the  bounties  of   his  providence  and  the  libt  rt\      transacted   during  thesi    days,  of   \\hieh  the  c'mhth  and 
to  enjoy  them  in  their  own  Promised  Land,   lv  MJ.  II-IL-. 
This  day  likewise   they  go   up  Gerizim  in   procession, 
and   on   the  same    place  as   before   the   -er\  ice   for   the, 
day  is  gone  through,  which  contains  all  the  references 
made  in  the  law  to  the  harvest,  as  well  as  prayers  and     beginning  of  the    year.      It    i-   held,    not  on   the  first 


,  and  always  falls  on  the  first  of  r/*7uv,  that  month     ecclesiastical   year.     The  day    is  not   kept   sacred,   for 


Samaritans  as  with  the  Jews.  They  keep  this  day  as  attend  a  short  service  in  the  synagogue  both  morn  and 
a  holy  convocation,  in  which  no  servile  work  is  done,  even.  The  next  is  /wr<',,i,  not,  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
Lc.  xxiii.  L-I.  They  attend  synagogue,  and  the  service  held  in  the  month  .!(/«»•,  to  commemorate  the  national 
lasts  about  six  hours,  but  they  neither  have  "blowing  deliverance  through  queen  Esther,  but  held  in  the 
of  trumpets"  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  nor  is  the  preceding  month  Mtrut,  in  commemoration  of  the 
day  regarded  with  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  mission  of  Moses  to  deliver  the  Israelites  out  of  K-ypt. 
the  Jews.  Lateral  /,/«,-<•.<.  The  religious  rites  of  Palestine, 
(e)  Kibburtiii-  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  //.„„  /•/,,/,//,•.  whether  performed  in  honour  of  the  true  God  or  that 
D^rn  CV,  day  of  atonement  of  the  Jews,  which  is  ,,f  idols,  were  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  on  the 
held  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tishri.  according  to  the  com-  top  of  the  highe-t  mountains.  The  Hebrew  lawgiver 
maud,  Le.  xMii.  -27--.V2.  In  a  strict  point  of  view,  this  is  felt  it  necessary  to  enjoin  on  the  Israelites  the  duty  of 
the  most  important  day  in  the  Samaritan  calendar,  destroying  aU  these  sacred  high  places,  on  their  coming 
On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  just  two  hours  before  into  possession  of  the  land,  [)o.  xii.  2-r.;  but  so  deeply 
sunset,  all  the  community,  both  male  and  feiiial-,  rooted  was  this  form  of  wor.-hip  in  the  religions  feel- 
purify  themselves  by  the  free  application  of  clean  run-  in-s  of  Israel,  as  of  the  surrounding  nations,  that  it 
ning  water,  after  which  they  partake  of  the  last  meal  proved  a  snare  to  them  tor  many  ages.  It  was  these 
before  the  ffrcut  faitt.  The  meal  must  In-  finished  at  early  sympathies  that  made  Mount  Gerizim  so  sacred 
least  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  a  ri-id  fast  is  to  the  children  of  Kphraim  ever  since  the  conquest,  and 
observed  until  half  an  hour  after  sunset  on  the  following  in  the  same  spirit  have  the  Samaritans  regarded  it 
day,  making  altogether  a  fast  of  twenty-five  hours,  through  all  ages,  even  to  this  day.  Their  great  holy 
During  this  time  neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  child  place  is  Gerizim.  Ju.-t  as  the  Jew  in  all  parts  of  the 
not  even  tlie  sick  or  suckling  is  permitted  to  taste  a  world  turns  his  face  in  praver  towards  the  temple 
morsel  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water.  No  indulgence,  mount  at  Jerusalem,  so  does  the  Samaritan  to  Gerizim 
however  trilling  it  may  be,  is  permitted,  and  the  whole  his  temple  mount.  To  him  it  is  the  "house  of  God." 
fast  is  kept  with  such  rigour  that  even  medicine  to  the  "the  house'  of  Jehovah."  "the  mountain  of  the  world," 
sick  would  on  no  account  be  administered.  The  day  "Goers  mountain."  "the  Sanctuary,"  "the  mountain 
is  therefore  looked  forward  to  with  no  little  anxiety,  of  the  Divine  presence,'' and  other  such  like  titles ;  all 
They  assemble  at  the  synagogue  a  little  before  sunset,  flowing  from  their  extravagant  notions  of  its  sacredness. 
when  the  service  commences,  and  is  kept  up  in  solemn  They  rarely  write  its  name  without  the  addition  "the 
darkness  through  the  night.  It  consists  of  the  reading  '  house  of  God.''  It  was  this  same  spirit  that  moved 
of  the  law,  together  with  special  prayers  and  suppli-  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  answer  the  Saviour  with  such 
cations,  portions  of  which  are  sung  to  their  ancient  an  air  of  pride,  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  moun- 
melodies.  The  following  morning  they  form  a  pro-  '•  tain,"  JD.  iv.  20.  But  Samaritanism  has  other  holy  places, 
cession,  and  visit  the  tombs  of  some  of  their  prophets,  [  These  are  the  tombs  of  their  earlTv  prophets  and  holy 
where  they  repeat  a  portion  of  the  service,  and  on  their  '  men,  viz.  Joseph,  Eleazar,  Ithamar.  Phineas,  Joshua, 
return  at  noon  it  is  resumed  in  the  synagogue.  As  it  Caleb,  the  seventy  elders,  and  Eldad  and  Mcdad.  All 
draws  to  a  conclusion  the  principal  ceremony  takes  these,  according  to  their  tradition,  are  buried  in  the 
place— namely,  the  exhibition  of  the  ancient  roll  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  and  on  certain  occasions 
law,  believed  by  them  to  be  written  by  Abishua,  the  the  congregation  visit  them,  when  portions  of  the  law 
great-grandson  of  Aaron.  Before  the  roll  is  covered  and  prayers  are  repeated.  This  is  especially  the  case 
and  replaced,  all  step  forward  with  eagerness  to  kiss  it,  with  the  tombs  of  Phineas  and  Eleazar.  but  even  more 
as  the  opportunity  only  occurs  annually.  The  service  so  with  that  of  Joseph,  which  they  visit  frequently. 
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111.  LITERATI-UK. 

Before  giving  a  summary  of  their  literature,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  Samaritans  arc,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  trilingual  people.  Of  these  languages 
the  first  is  Hebrew.  The  fact  of  its  being  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  of  Moses  makes  it  to  them,  as  to  the 
.lews,  the  l<*lt<nt  liukL-iidttli,  or  holy  tongue.  All  their 
saere<l  hooks,  and  their  religious  services,  are  therefore 
in  Hebrew,  although  it  is  to  them,  with  few  exceptions, 
a  dead  language.  The  second  is  the  Samaritan.  Its 
basis  was  the  Hebrew,  and  thoroughly  Semitic  in 
framework;  hut  its  superstructure  contained  many 
anomalies,  >oni>  of  which  were  harsh  and  foreign. 
From  what  now  remains  of  it,  its  general  construction 
seems  very  simple,  and  not  uni'requently  lucid  and 
forcible;  and.  as  pronounced  by  the  Samaritans,  is  much 
more  euphonious  than  the  Arabic.  Soon  after  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  of  Palestine  it  gradually  lapsed 
into  a  dead  language.  The  only  literature  now  re- 
maining in  it  is  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  be 
yet  noticed.  The  third  tongue  is  the  Arabic,  the  lan- 
guage of  their  conquerors.  This  soon  supplanted  the 
Samaritan,  and  has  ever  since  remained  their  verna- 
cular, and  most  of  their  works  have  been  translated 
into  Arabic,  for  the  sake  of  such  of  their  people  as 
understand  no  other. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  ancient  Samaritan  literature  was  developed, 
though  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  much 
mental  activity  existed  among  the  people  in  former 
ages.  Of  their  literary  productions  but  little  remains, 
owing  in  part  to  the  destructive  hand  of  time,  bur, 
much  more  to  the  ravages  they  suffered  during  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  again  under  the 
.Mohammedan  rule.  The  works  now  known  as  extant 
may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  and  we  shall  ar- 
range the  lists  according  to  the  Samaritan  dates. 

1.  Theological.-  It  is  to  this  class  most  Ix/lono,  ;(nd 
tiie  first  on  the  list  is  the  Torah,  or  law  of  Moses,  but 
of  this  more  anon. 

/{f<*<i/>(f  Ahhbor  Israeel.  A  work  explaining  the 
feasts,  their  object,  and  manner  of  keeping  them,  bv 
Eleazer,  a  priest  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  tribes.  Composed  in 
Hebrew,  of  which  there  is  an  Arabic  translation. 

Sltarcchh.  An  exposition  of  the  book  of  Exodus  In- 
various  authors:  written  in  Hebrew,  with  an  Arabic 
translation.  Xo  date,  but  ancient. 

LI  Amir.  A  commentary  on  portions  of  the  law  bv 
Maraka,  who  flourished  about  fifty  years  before  Christ. 
Hebrew,  with  an  Arabic  translation. 

!<h<ireehh.  An  exposition  of  Genesis,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  ch.  xxviii.  The  author  not  known,  but 
dates  from  the  second  century  of  our  era.  Written  in 
Hebrew,  but,  like  the  former,  has  an  Arabic  translation. 

El  Kalji.     This  is  a  work  discussing  the  doctrines  ; 
contained  in  the    law,   written   by  Juseph  el  Askari, 
A.D.  7<K).     Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Mameel  Chcelofi.  A  work  discussing  the  differences 
between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  M'unaji  Xaphees 
ed  Din,  who  lived  in  12th  century.  Heb.  and  Arabic. 
El  Mulhala/  Phi  m  Xil-ahi.  An  explanation  of  the 
laws  of  marriage,  by  Abul  Barakat.  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Kitah  el  Metratl.  A  work  on  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  wills  and  testaments,  written  by  the  same 
author,  in  Hebrew,  with  an  Arabic  translation. 


tiltaree/i/i.  A  historical  exposition  of  the  law,  show- 
ing how  the  ancients  observed  it;  written  by  El  Hhabr 
Jacub  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  Hebrew  onlv. 

Sfiareehh.  An  exposition  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  by 
Ghazal  ed  Duik,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  Hebrew 
and  Arabic. 

*lt(m<-!</i.  A  book  explaining  the  blessings  and  curs- 
ings of  the  law,  by  Ibrahim  el  Kaisi,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Rcesalat  <l  Araliad.  A  book  on  the  days  of  the 
month  upon  which  the  feasts  were  to  be  held,  written 
by  Ibrahim  il  Alii,  an  author  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Mifiwlih.  An  exposition  of  the  whole  book  of 
Genesis,  written  by  Musalem  el  Murjam,  of  the  last 
century.  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Xlmrcdth.      An  exposition  of  the  books  of  Leviticus 
I  and  Numbers,  by  (ihazal  el   Matari,  who  lived  in  the 
last  century.      Hebrew  and  .Arabic. 

Xlmrteltlt.  A  work  concerning  the  Eternal,  together 
with  certain  social  points,  principally  marriage  and  the 
Sabbath,  by  Ghazal  ibro  Ramiyahh.  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  but  has  no  date. 

•1.  Liti'i-i/ifi./. — This  class  comprises  all  the  books 
relating  to  their  public  and  private  services,  such  as 
the  feasts  and  fasts,  circumcision,  marriage,  and  burial. 
They  consist  of  passages  from  the  Torah.  interspersed 
with  prayers  and  poetic  compositions,  the  reading  of 
which  is  principally  performed  with  a  kind  of  cantilla- 
tion;  hence  the  term  Tartcei  generally  applied  to  these 
books.  This  class  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  theolo- 
gical, and  contains  much  interesting  matter,  and  manv 
beautiful  passages,  but  the  works  have  not  yet  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  The  most  important  are 
the  services  for  the  annual  feasts  and  fasts,  eleven  in 
number:  namely,  one  for  the  ordinary  Sabbaths  through- 
out the  year;  one  for  the  two  Sabbaths  preceding  pass- 
over:  one  for  the  passover:  one  for  the  days  of  unleav- 
ened bread:  one  for  the  fifty  days  following  passover; 
one  for  pentecost;  one  for  the  first  of  Tishri;  one  for 
the  day  of  atonement;  one  for  the  tabernacles:  one  for 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  one  for  the  last  day  of 
the  year. 

All  these  liturgies  exist  only  in  Hebrew,  as  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  translate  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 
They  are  all  of  ancient  date,  but  the  authors  and  com- 
pilers are  unknown. 

3.  Historical.— In  this  class  there  are  but  few  works, 
these  are: — 

Twreekh.  This  is  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua,  as 
it  is  generally  called,  and  is  pretty  well  known  to 
European  scholars  since  the  time  of  Scaliger,  who,  in 
A.D.  1i>S4,  received  a  copy  from  the  Sarnr.ritans  of 
Cairo,  an  edition  of  which  was  brought  out  by  Juynboll 
(Leyden,  1848).  witli  a  Latin  version,  and  valuable 
annotations.  It  contains  a  brief  history  of  themselves, 
from  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch  down  to  modem 
times,  and  comprising  some  amount  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, mixed  up  with  much  that  is  fictitious  and  ex- 
aggerated. 

N.B. — Another  historical  work  is  extant,  partly 
compiled  from  the  above,  by  Abril  Fatah,  an  author 
of  the  fourteenth  century,1  but  is  not  held  in  esteem  by 
the  Samaritans  themselves. 

El  Tabakh.     A  history  of  the  Jews,  principally  re- 

1  An  edition  of  this  has  Veen  published  by  Pr.  Viemar  of 
Gotha.  and  a  German  translation  is  likelv  to  follow. 
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lating  the  judgments  that  had  befallen  them:  written 
by  Abu  Hassan  es  Suri  in  the  twelfth  century.  Hebrew 
and  Arabic. 

Kitah  fs  Xatcci'.  A  compendium  of  history  from 
Adam  to  Moses.  No  author  is  named;  but  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  written  at  the  command  of  Moses.  This 
is  in  Hebrew  only. 

I/dm  Attaicareekh.  This  is  simply  a  chronological 
table  according  to  the  Samaritan  dates,  extending  from 
the  creation  of  man  to  the  present  time,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Samaritan  ci.py  of  the  Pentateuch 
differs  in  its  dates  from  both  the  Jewish  Hebrew  text 
and  the  Septuagint  version,  thus  causing  a  difference 
in  the  date  of  all  subsequent  historical  events.  Inde- 
pendently of  this,  th'-rc  i-  a  further  difference  bet\\v.-n 
this  table  and  all  other  a'-eepted  data,  down  t<>  the 
commenceiiient  of  the  Christian  era.  Fur  example. 
the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  took  place. 
according  to  common  chroiiojoo-v,  in  A.M.  'J.'.'.vi  :  but 
according  to  the  Samaritan  it  \\as  in  271'4.  making  a 
difference  of  241  years.  And  the  same  chro)io|o._\ 
gives  the  age  of  the  world  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era  a<  413^  A.M.,  whilst  tin-  accepted 
date  is  4"O4.  thur-  making  a  ditlei'eiice  of  |:l!  wars. 
P.ut  from  this  period  the  table  generally  agrees  \\ilh 
our  ordinary  chronology. 

4.  ,Sc/<  utirii'.  -I'nder  this  head  may  be  comprised 
the  following  : 

El  Cluil.f.  An  astronomical  \\orU.  treating:  of  the 
rules  regulating  the  tiiM  month  of  the  year,  and  thr 
conjunctions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  \\a>  \\ritteii.  \\e 
are  told,  under  the  direction  of  Adam.  Itisin  Ib-lnvw. 

Reesalat.  'I'his  is  a  sort  of  exposition  of  the  former 
work,  writti-n  by  ,-everal  authors,  but  wlm-e  names 
and  times  are  unknown.  Mi-brew  and  Arabic. 

To  the  foregoing  li-t  may  be  added  the  following 
works  extant  and  kno\\n  in  Europe,  but  not  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Samaritans  themselves  viz.: 
Ghazal  and  Zadaka  on  parts  of  the  la\\ ;  Abril  Hassan 
and  Zadaka  I'll  Nraili  on  religion  and  ceremonies:  and 
Abn  Said  and  Abn  Itshak  Ibraheeinon  lan'_'>ia'-re  and 
grammar. 

[This  article  is  ])i-i]i.-i|,:illy  compile!  from  tin-  writer's  .!/•"'•,-. 
Samaritans.  See  also  tv/rrc.«/jom?o  ui'itniiunii  .V'-, 

lit-  hi  Bibliotheque  ilu  Uoj,  tomexii.  (I'.-iris,  Is. I  ;  Robinson's 
HM'u-Hl  fas  (Lond.  IMTi;  Wilson's  Lands  »f  tin  />V,/.  (l.ond.  I  SIT): 
Shelaby's  Sut',r<&  of  M,,,t,  ,•„  0<i,,,«,-itaiui  (l...nd.  1855):  Stanley's 
K .i;,,'ih s  in  tl,(  £V.«f,  note  on  S:im.  Passover  (Lond.  IM>:<);  (imve 
in  )'.'<•«/,(-,<  Tviirittv  (Loud.  IM;D;  and  Abb/-  Marges.  Lm  Samttri 
t".ir,.i  de  Xi'fliit'.ff  (I'aris  IS',',;.  | 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.  It  is  now  w,  11 
known  that  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses  exists  amon^ 
the  Samaritans,  distinguished  in  several  point*  from 
the  one  preserved  by  the  .Jews,  and  this  article  will  be 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  its  text.  It  had  received 
mention  from  some  of  the  early  Christian  and  Jewish 
writers,  but  was  subsequently  List  sight  of;  and  after 
it  had  lain  concealed  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years, 
its  existence  began  to  be  doubted,  and  all  early  refer- 
ences to  it  pronounced  a  mere  fiction.  In  the  year 
1C16  Pietro  della  Valle,  an  eminent  Italian  traveller, 
procured  a  complete  copy  during  his  travels  in  the  East. 
This  copy  was  obtained  by  M.  de  Saucy,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
and  by  him  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Uratoire  at  Paris, 
in  1G23.1  Another  copy  was  brought  to  Italy  in  1021, 

1  Jerome  Alexander  writes,  in  1(<:?8,  that  a  copy  of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch  had  existed  in  the  Vatican  for  some  time  past, 


and  is  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  Between 
the  years  1620  and  1630  Archbishop  I "ssher  procured 
six  additional  copies,  but  mostly  imperfect.  And  two 
more,  also  imperfect,  were  procured  by  Peiresc.  and  are 
now  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  At  present 
some  twenty  copies  are  known  to  exist  in  the  various 
libraries  of  Europe,  some  of  which  are  mere  fragments, 
whilst  others  are  more  complete:  but  only  two  or  three 
are  known  to  be  perfect. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  first  printed  in  the 
Paris  Polyglott  Bible,  in  liJ4,K  and  again  in  "Walton's 
famous  Polyglott.  It>;!i7:  and  also  as  an  appendix  to 
Bagster's  Polyo-lott.  liVJl.  Only  one  separate  edition 
of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  published,  \  i/..  that  by 
Dr.  Hlayney.  Oxford.  1  7!'U.  In  these  latter  editions 
the  text  is  printed  in  the  square  Hebrew,  and  not  in 
the  Samaritan  characters. 

This  new  Pentateuch,  strange  till  now  to  European 
scholars,  was  tirst  examined  and  pronounced  upon  by 
Morinus.  Maying  read  and  compared  it  with  the 

Hebrew    text,    \\itll    the    vieW    of    i  I  >     beilio'    published     ill 

the  Paris  Polvo-lott.  Morinus.  a  short  time  before  the 
work  made  its  appearance  through  the  press, pronounced 
it  a-  incomparably  superior  to  the  Hebrew  Masoretic 
text.  Tliis  startling  announcement  stimulated  other 
scholar>  to  examine  it.  and  ere  h'liL:'  a  host  of  anta- 
gonistic critics  divided  themselves  on  the  question.  The 
opinion  of  Morinus  was  adopted  more  or  less  fully  by 
lloubio-aiit.  ( 'appcllus.  Simon.  Le  Clerc,  Walton.  Ken- 
nicott.  Ai|uilino.  (ieddes.  and  otlui's;  whilst  rejected 
by  llottin^er.  P.uxtorf.  Leiisdeii.  PfeiH'er.  Uesenius, 
and  many  others.  For  a  long  time  a  most  furious 
controversy  \\a-  kept  up.  n«t  at  all  honourable  to  the 
memory  of  sonic  of  the  disputants,  and  very  unsatisfac- 
tory in  its  o,  neral  results. 

We  shall  now  consider,  I.  Its  origin.  On  this  point 
many  ami  conflicting  theories  have  been  entertained. 
1.  The  most  unfounded  of  all.  perhaps,  was  the  one 
advocated  by  l"sshi-r,  who  maintained  that  it  was  the 
production  of  one  ]  tositheus.  who  lived  in  the  New 
Totameiit  time,  and  pret>-ndt  d  to  be  the  Messiah. 
I 'iiit  for  this  opinion  there  is  not  the  least  foundation. 
Dosjtheus  could  have  no  object  whatever  for  compiling 
a  Pentateuch,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  tampering  with 
those  passages  which  arc  considered  as  referring  to  the 
Messiah:  but  none  of  these  can  be  alle^i  d  to  be  cor- 
rupted, for  all  the  passages  of  this  class  a^ive  in  both 
Jewish  and  Samaritan  texts.  2.  Prideaux  in  our  own 
country,  and  Hoitin-er.  De  Wette.  (iesciiins.  lleng- 

!  stenberg.  and  others,  on  the  Continent,  maintained  that 
Manasseh  ('.los.  Ant.  xi.  s,  •.',  i],  when  he  left  Jerusalem, 
took  with  him  one  of  E/ra's  corrected  copies,  and 
transcribed  it  into  the  old  characters  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  before  the  captivity,  and  that 

J  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  text.  This  hypo- 
thesis rests  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  variations  in 
the  Samaritan  from  the  Hebrew  are  such  as  were  occa- 
sioned in  the  transcription,  by  mistaking  letters  that 
are  similar  in  Hebrew  but  unlike  in  the  Samaritan. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  3.  Le  Clerc,  and  others 
after  him,  supposed  that  it  was  prepared  bv  the  priest 
who  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the 
new  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  as  narrated  in  2  Ki.  xvii. 
Such  a  theory,  however,  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
historical  testimony,  but  is  also  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 

but  had  ivmaim-d  without  any  particular  attention  being  paid 
to  it. 
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the  Pentateuch  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
similarity  and  dissimilarity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sama- 
ritan alphabets,  we  shall  here-  present  them  to  the 
reader. 

S.-!]n;inf;]ii  Xauic.      S.-im.-ivi i .-m  MS.      Monumental.          Hebrew. 


Alaph 
Bit 

Geman 
Delat 

1 
Ba 

Zen 
It 

Tit 
Yut 

Kiaph 

Lebat 
Min 

Nun 


the  whole  narrative.  The  business  of  the  priest  was  j  these  MSS.  are  the  following: — 1.  The  characters  in 
not  to  compile  a  code  of  instruction,  but  simply  to  in-  i  which  they  are  written.  These  differ  both  from  those 
struct  tlu'  people  out  of  the  code-  already  in  existence.  :  called  Hebrew,  as  also  from  those  generally  known  as 
t.  Frankel  maintains  that  it  is  a  very  late  and  faulty  i  Samaritan.  They  are  probably  the  characters  in  which 
recension,  with  ^lor-ses  from  the  Septuagint,  and  addi-  the  law  was  originally  written  by  the  great  Hebrew 
tions  from  the  Mason-tie  text.  This  opinion  is  so  legislator  himself,  and  preserved  from  the  beginning  in 
utterly  unfounded,  that  we  should  have  passed  it  over  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  No  other  letters  are  used 
in  sileiiee.  only  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  call  the  by  them  in  their  sacred  copies;  and  as  the  criticism  of 
attention  of  the  reader  to  an  historical  fact  of  no  little 
importance  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  .Joseph us 
l.Ynt  xiii.  ::.  I'  relates,  that  a  dispute  arose  between  tin- 
Jews  and  Samaritans  of  Alexandria,  concerning  their 
respective  temples  at  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Ceri/.im. 
\\liich  of  the  two  was  of  divine  origin.  The  parties 
agreed  to  discuss  their  rival  claims  in  the  presence  of 
the  king.  1 'tolcmy  Soter,  and  to  prove  their  ease  from 
tiie  law  of  Moses.  The  Samaritan  disputants,  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  .Moses,  according  to  the  reading 
in  their  copy,  had  appointed  (Jerizim  as  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  Do.  xxvii.  4,  s,  allowed  their  opponents  to  speak 
rir>t.  The  Jews,  however,  aware  that  there  was  no 
reference  to  Jerusalem  in  the  law,  felt  concerned, 
because-  the  only  use  they  could  make  of  it.  was  merely 
to  annul  their  opponents'  claim,  bv  giving  their  reading, 
which  substitutes  Ebal  for  Gemini.  With  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  dispute  we  have  nothing  to  say  here, 
we  only  point  out  the  fact  that  such  a  dispute  is  re- 
corded, and  that  two  or  three  irresistible  conclusions 
maybe  drawn  therefrom.  (1.)  That  the  Samaritans 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Jews  at  the  time  referred  to.  (-2.)  That  these 
two  texts  differed,  at  least  in  the  above  passage,  and 
most  probably  in  all  the  other  places  now  known  to  be 
rendered  differently.  (3.)  That  this  Samaritan  text 
existed  some  three  hundred  years  lie-fore  Christ,  and 
that  we  must  therefore  seek  for  it  a  higher  origin  than 
that  of  the  sixth  century  A.D..  given  to  it  bv  J-'rankel. 
5.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  but  one  rational  and  con- 
sistent account  of  its  origin.  Copies  of  the  law  must 
have  existed  and  been  multiplied  among  Israel  as 
among  Judah,  and  preserved  by  the  one  as  carefully 
as  by  the  other.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  nation,  when  taken  captive  to  Assyria,  carried  with 
them  all  the  copies,  so  that  none  remained  among  the 
remnant  left  behind.  And  had  even  this  been  t  he- 
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case,  the  priest  sent  to  teach  the  Assyrian  strangers  in 
the  duties  of  that  law,  would  himself,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  possessed  one.  This  copy,  previously 
existing  among  Ephraim  and  Israel,  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  new  Samaritan  people,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  among  them.  Such  in  substance  was 
the  theory  first  and  ably  advanced  by  Morinus.  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  Walton,  Houbigant,  Cappel- 
lus.  Kennicott,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Jalin. 
Stuart,  Davidson,  and  many  others;  and  such,  we 
believe,  is  the  only  theory  consistent  with  sound  criti- 
cism. Therefore,  the  two  texts — Samaritan  and  Jewish 
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\\  ithout  enterino-  upon  the  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  these  alphabets,  we  may  remark  en  passant,  that  the 
old  idea  of  the  Hebrew  beins  originally  Chaldee  is  now 


— are    only   different   recensions   of   the  same   original     exploded;  and  that  the  common   Samaritan    is  not  of 
copy-  Samaritan,  but  rather  of  Jewish  origin.     The  reader 


II.  The  Samaritan,  like  the  Jewish  MSS..  may  be 
divided,  according  to  their  external  form  and  condition, 
into  two  classes— the  book  form  and  roll.  The  first 
vary  in  size  from  a  pocket  volume  to  a  folio,  with  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  size  of  the  letters.  The 
material,  either  vellum  or  cotton-paper,  is  always 
written  upon  with  black  ink.  Of  the  rolls  we  shall 
speak  more  anon.  The  peculiarities  observable  in 


by  comparing  letter  with  letter  can  hardly  fail  to 
observe  the  probable  relation  between  the  three  alpha- 
bets, that  the  true  Samaritan  seems  very  evidently  to 
be  the  original,  the  common  Samaritan  to  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  it,  and  the  Hebrew  to  be  a  further  modifica- 
tion of  the  second ;  and  so  far  as  documentary  evidence 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question,  this  opinion 
is  borne  out.  The  first,  undoubtedly,  is  of  ancient  date; 
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the  second  is  first  met  with  on  the  Asmoneaii  coins. 
and  modified  probably  for  monumental  purposes:  the 
third,  or  square  Hebrew,  is  of  a  still  later  date.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Samaritans  have 
never  been  known  to  use  any  other  characters  in  their 
sacred  writings  than  those  shown  in  the  first  column.1 

2.  They  are  written  without  vowel  points.     Whether 
some  of  the  letters  were  originally  vowels  is  not  for  us 
to  discuss  here.     The  singular  system  of  the  Jewish 
Masorites  was  elaborated   professedly  to  preserve  the 
traditional  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  by  their  fore- 
fathers; but  no  similar  system  is  used  by  the  Samaritans. 
although  certain  marks  are  introduced  into  their  MSS. 

3.  Each  word  of  every  line  is  separated  by  a  dot  or 
point,  consequently  no  two  words  ever  run  into  each 
other,  nor  is  a  word  ever  di\idod.  for  if  the  space  at 
the  end  of  a  line  is  too  small  for  its  insertion  tin-  word 
is  written  on   the   next   line,  and    the  vacant  space  i- 
invariably  filled  by  the  la-t  ]<  -U<T  of  the  previous  word 
being  placed  at   the  end  of  the  line,  so  that  the  idea  of 
completeness  may  be  retained.     Occasionally  two  points 
i;i  are  placed  aft'T  a  word.  which  have  the  app'-arance 
and  much  of  the  powvr  of  our  colon. 

•1.  Sections  arc  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
the  space  of  a  line  beini:'  left  blank  between  them,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  are  certain  marls--,  the  mo>t  common 
of  which  is  the  following  -  *-).  (  Hher<  more  fanci- 
ful are  sometimes  used,  but  apparently  with  no  rulf  in 
their  choice,  as  we  find  them  various  in  different  MSS, 

?>.  A  few  diacritical  marks  are  placed  over  certain 
letters,  for  the  purpose  of  di-tiii'j'iii>hiii'_:  peculiarities 
in  sound  or  signification.  For  example,  \s>  me:in>  t<>; 
but  bfr»  means  fi'm/:  p»  mav  ho  rs.  but  rs'  or  pv<  always 
reads  r"s.  01-  is  a  si-n  of  apocope  for  nrsv" 

I).  'I'he  Samaritan,  like  all  other  Semitic  languages. 
reads  from  ]i_h:  to  left,  consequently  their  bo,,k>  bc^in 
wlieiv  ours  end.  I  Jut  a  peculiarit  v  always  oliserved  by 
the  Samaritans,  is  that  of  commencing  the  writing  on 
the  tnsidt  of  the  first  p:i'_r<',  and  bv  no  means  on  the 
outside.  This  rule  would  be  adhered  to  as  rigidly  in 
printed  copies  as  it  is  in  MSS.,  if  it  \\viv  in  their  power 
to  print.  The  idea  is  to  imitate  the  sacred  roll.  which 
is  written  on  the  in-ide  onlv.  so  that  none  of  th>-  text 
is  exposed,  but  what  is  np-n  for  the  purpose  of  b.  in-- 
read. 

7.  The  divi-ion-  of  the  text  in  these  MSS.  are  of  two 
kind,  il.)  The  whole  law  is  divided  into  live  hooks. 
answering  to  the  common  division,  not  named,  as  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  but  simply  called  first 
book,  second  book,  and  so  on.  Another  and  smaller 
division  is  that  into  sections.  These  are  carefully 
Stated  at  the  end  of  each  book,  thus:  — 


Book  t  lie  first    . 
Hook  the  second  . 
Hook  the  third 
H.»ik  the  fourth  . 
Ho,>k  tlie  fifth 


CV1) 
(1) 


(.T-1-1) 
' 


This  division  of  the  law  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  the  Jews,  as  the  latter  consists  of  fift-four  Hdroth 


1  According  to  Mar  Suta,  the  Pentateuch  was  -.riven  originally 
in  the  Hebrew  letters,   but    in   the   time  of   Dxra  these  were 
changed  for  the  A*hurith  (Assyrian?),  when  the  original  Hebrew 
characters  were  left  to  the  Ci'tliim  (Samaritans,  Sdiihali-.  xxi.  0). 
See  further  on  this  subject,  Gcsenius.  Munum.  Fltun.  sect,  ii.; 
Fiirst,  L-hrtj.  i.  2C;  Hunfeld,  Stud.  <««'  Ki-it.  for  ivin,  p.  2SS. 

2  Ewald  assumes,  with  great  probability,  that  these  simple 
Btrokes  to  mark  ]>eculiar  significations,   was  the  first  stage  of 
employing  diacritical  marks  to  the  text,  which,  in  later  stages, 
developed  itself  into  vowel  points. — Gi-arnma/ik  (1835),  p.  l',2. 
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and  each  sederah  again  divided  into  seven  parshioth, 
The  Samaritan  kctsin  and  the  Jewish  parshiotli  coin- 
cide in  a  great  number  of  places,  but  differ  in  others. 
Some  of  them  end  and  begin  in  the  middle  of  our 
verses,  as  for  example  in  Ge.  viii.  21,  where  the  first 
clause,  "and  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour,"  is  in 
the  Hebrew  punctuated  with  a  fC;/o/.  and  in  ancient 
and  modern  translations  with  a  semicolon:  but  in  the 
Samaritan  it  ends  a  section,  and  the  following  section 
commences  with  the  second  clause,  "And  the  Lord 
said  in  his  heart."  At  the  end  of  each  MS.  the  name 
of  the  scribe,  the  date  of  copying,  and  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  are  usually  given:  but  this  is  sometimes  done, 
especially  in  the  most  valuable  copies,  in  the  text  itself, 
in  a  kind  of  acrostic,  which  runs  through  several 
columns.  These  divisions  into  books  and  sections  are 
all  post-biblical,  and  are  introduced  only  into  their 

private  1 k  copies,  and  not  into  their  public  roll. 

This,  like  the  Jewish  >vnai:'oL:'ue  roll,  is  in  one  book, 
and  has  no  existence  in  the  Samaritan  mind  as  five 
-eparate  books,  but  onlv  as  one  divine  document. 
Hence  it-  onlv  and  distinctive  title,  rn^rrt.  the  Law. 

111.  The  ancient  roll.  We  have  already  o'iven  the 
non-Samaritan  account  of  this  Pentateuch.  The  Sama- 
ritans themselves,  however,  as-ert  not  only  that  their 
text  is  identical  with  the  original  work  of  .Moses,  but 
also  that  they  have  in  their  possession  a  copy  written 
by  Abishiia.  the  o-ivat  grandson  of  Aaron.  The  tradi- 
tion runs,  that  Abishiia  wrote  it  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  establishment 
of  the  children  of  l-rael  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  i* 
written  on  parchment,  in  columns  thirteen  inches  deep 
and  sewn  and  a  half  inches  vside.  The  writing  is  in  a 

.: 1  hand,  but  not  nearly  so  large  or  beautiful  as  in 

many  book-copies  which  they  possess.  Each  column 
contains  from  .  \<ntv  to  seventv -two  lines,  and  the 
\\hole  roll  contains  a  hundred  and  ten  columns.  The 
-kins  of  which  the  roll  is  made  are  of  equal  size,  and 
each  measures  twenty-live  inches  Ion-'  bv  fifteen  inches 
wide.  In  many  places  it  is  worn  out  and  patched 
with  rewritten  parchment,  and  in  many  other  places 
where  not  torn  the  writing  is  illegible.  About  two- 
third-  of  the  original  writing  is  still  readable.  The 
name  of  the  scribe,  we  are  told,  is  written  in  a  kind  of 
acrostic,  and  forms  part  of  the  text  running  through 
three  columns  of  the  1 k  of  1  iciiti  roiinniy."  In  what- 
ever liu'ht  this  statement  may  be  regarded,  the  roll  has 
the  appearance  of  very  hiuh  antiquity. 

J  V.  Content.-.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  Samaritan  and  Jewish  Pentateuchs  are  only  two 
recensions  of  the  same  original  document,  but  as  they 
now  exist  they  differ  in  a  great  number  of  passages. 
These  differences  are  not  due  to  modern  transcribers. 
The  fact  is  referred  to  and  commented  upon  by  several 
of  the  earliest  Christian  as  well  as  by  the  Talmudical 
authors.  These  variations  may  be  arranged  into  two 
classes — those  of  letters  and  words,  and  those  of 
passages. 


:i  The  present  writer  was  probably  the  first  non-Samaritan  to 
examine  this  venerable  roll;  but  the  time  allowed  him  was  too 
brief  to  go  through  it  minutely.  A  few  months  after,  Mr.  Levy- 
sohn,  a  Christian  Jew,  attached  to  the  Russian  staff  at  Jeru- 
salem, assisted  by  Mr.  Krau.s,  examined  it  more  at  leisure;  and 
found,  we  are,  told,  the  inscription  of  the  scribe  actually  existing 
as  above  .stated.  Hut  several  Abishuas  have  existed  among  the 
Samaritans,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  priest  of  that  name, 
but  of  a  much  later  period  than  the  great-grandson  of  Aaron, 
was  the  real  scribe,  but  wrong! v  attributed  to  the  latter. 
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1.  This  class  principally  comprises  the  retention  of 
the  a/ier/ letters  (TIN).  In  tho  present  .Jewish  text  it 
is  well  known  that  these  letters  are  very  frequently 
dropped,  and  the  word  is  thns  shortened  or  left  incom- 
plete. The  />/•/  of  the  Milxoi-tili  supplement-  tin 

deficiency,  and  agrees  with  the  Samaritan,  which  re- 
tains tin.'  words  more  fully  and  correct.  This  class  has 
reference  only  to  the  grammatical  form  of  the  text. 

•1.  The  second,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
comprises  the  difference  in  the  readings  of  the  two 
texts.  These  embrace  from  single  words  to  whole 
passages.  The  most  lengthy  of  them  are  found  in  the 
book  of  I'A'odus,  in  the  narration  of  the  plagues  of 
Kgvpl.  Mere  the  utterances  of'  Jehovah  against 
Pharaoh  are  uniformly  recorded  twice  in  the  Samaritan 
text — first,  their  deliverance  by  the  Almighty  to  Moses, 
and  then  their  repetition  by  Moses  before  Pharaoh — 
whilst  in  the  Jewish  text,  they  are  only  once  given,  and 
that  generally  as  proceeding  from  God.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  most  important  variations.  Those 
that  affect  the  sense  are  numerous,  and  run  through 
the  whole  Pentateuch.  Eor  example:— 

IIi-:iiM.w.  SAMAKITAX. 

And  un  the  sixtli  <\;\y. 
Ami   Cain    said   to   Abel    his 
brother.  Let  us  go  into  the 
field. 

Ge.  viii.  ];{.   In   the  .-ix   liun          In  the  sixtli   hundredth   and 

ihvdth  and  first  year.  first  year  (if  the  lift;  c.f'Xoah. 

Ex.  i.  'J2,   Kvery   son    that    is         Every  son  that   is  born  to  the 

born.  Hebrews. 

Ex.  xxxiii.  7,  Ami  Moses  took         And  .Moses  took  hi-,  own  teiil. 

the  tabernacle. 

I.e.  iv.  18.   And   he  shall   put 
some  of  the  blood  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar 
I.e.  xxvi.  :!].  Ami   bring  your 

sanctuaries. 

Xu.  xiv.  -10,    And   will   go   up         And  will  go  up  unto  the  place 

unto    the    place   whidi    the  which    the    Lord    hath   pro- 

l.ord  hath  promised,  for  we  mised,  for  we  have  sitmed: 

have  sinned.  But  the  Lord  said  to  Moses, 

Go  not  u)>.  nor  fight  with 

rlirni,   for   1    am   not    amonu 

you;   lest    ye   In1  .-mitten    by 

your  enemies. 

De.  xxxi.   L1!,    Into    the    land         Into  tlie  land  which   I   sware 
which  I  .sware.  unto   their   fathers    to    give 

to  them. 
De.  xxvii.  4,  In  Mount  Ebal.  In  Mount  Gerizim. 

Tliese  are  but  few  examples  out  of  a  great  number 
that  exist,  and  they  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  whole  variations.  A  full  list  is  (riven 
by  Kennicott  in  his  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  Barter's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

V.  Documentary  character.  The  value  of  this  Pen- 
tateuch as  a  canon  of  biblical  criticism  has  been  very 
differently  estimated.  Some  of  the  Talmudic  authors, 
as  might  be  expected,  characterize  it  as  a  fabrication, 
and  its  possessors  as  y^n  cr.  a  term  of  the  vilest 
reproach  (Sanhedr.  xxi.  b.;  Jer.  Jebam.iii.  2,  et  al.)  On  the 
other  hand  the  early  Christian  authors  refer  to  it  as 
more  complete  and  trustworthy  than  the  Jewish  text, 
and  charge  the  Jews  with  mutilating  the  sacred  docu- 
ment (Jerome  on  Gal.  iii.  In).  So  Eusebius  of  Ga?sarea, 
Cyril,  and  others.  And  in  modern  times  Morinus,  as 
already  stated,  estimated  its  value  as  far  above  the 
Jewish  text,  in  which  opinion  lie  was  followed  more  or 
less  closely  by  Houbigant,  Kennicott,  Aquilino,  Geddes. 
and  others.  Michaelis,  Eichhorn.  and  many  others, 
took  an  eclectic  view,  for  whilst  awarding  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Masoretic  text,  they  still  adopted  many  of 


the  Samaritan  readings  as  the  genuine  ones.  But  in 
the  year  181.1  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  text 
received  severe  damage  from  Gesenins,  in  an  essay 
intituled  DC  Pentateuc/ti  Samaritani  nrit/hic,  indolc,  ct 
avctoritutc  (lialae,  4to).  After  stating  his  opinion  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by  Moses,  but  was 
fabricated  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
denying  the  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  characters 
(which  lie  afterwards  retracted),  the  eminent  lexico- 
grapher proceeds  to  discuss  the  variations,  and  arranges 
them  into  eight  classes. 

J.    Alterations  of  a  grammatical  order. 

•1.   Glosses  received  into  the  text. 

:i.   Emendations  of  difficult  texts. 

-1.  Tin;  ti-xt  c- >rtvcted  01  ^applied  from  parallel  passages. 

.0.    Lengthened  additions  interpolated. 

0.   Aiti-rations   ..f  wi.rds  and   phrases  containing   tilings   ob- 
jectionable to  the  Samaritan  scribes. 

7.   Changes  of  Hebrew  into  the  Samaritan  idiom. 

S.    Alterations    in    favour    of    Samaritan     herm. -neut  ies     and 

domestic  worship. 

Under  these  heads,  which  we  have  perhaps  stated 
too  briefly,  this  great  critic  arranges  the  whole  varia- 
tions in  the  Samaritan  text,  and  condemns  the  immense 
number,  with  four  exceptions  only.  Ge.  iv.  s,&c.,  as  worth- 
less blunders,  if  nothing  worse,  and  biblical  critics  ever 
since  have  pretty  well  abided  bv  his  decision.  The 
work,  however,  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  It  evinces 
more  of  the  spirit  of  a  reckless  attack  than  of  fair 
criticism.  Nothing  would  show  this  so  clearly  as  to 
follow  Gesenins  through  the  argument  of  his  sections, 
but  our  space  will  not  admit.  Let  the  following  suffice. 
31  ore  than  a  hundred  of  the  variations  pronounced  as 
wilful  corruptions,  and  ascribed  to  all  imaginable 
causes,  are  simplv  the  retention  of  the  ulnri  letters 
'•"irrNK  where  the  Jewish  MSS.  have  dropped  them  ; 
and  in  many  eases  where  the  Jewish  31  asorites  ha\e 
supplemented  them.  In  his  ardour  to  damage  the 
Samaritan  text,  Gesenius  frequently  forgets  even  his 
own  grammatical  rules!  For  example,  he  brings  for- 
ward the  feminine  pronoun  tlmn,  in  Ge.  xii.  11;  xxiv. 
'!'•'>:  xxxix.  !»,  which  in  the  Masoretic  texts  is  in  the 
short  form  riN.  but  in  the  Samaritan  in  the  long  form 
TIN.  and  then  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sama- 
ritan scribes  have:  altered  the  word  to  make  it  conform 
to  their  own  idiom.  But  what  Hebrew  scholar  does 
not  know  that  the  longer  form  is  the  most  ancient  of 
the  two  '.  And  no  one  knew  this  better  than  Gesenius 
himself.  In  his  Lexicon,  where  he  had  no  object  in 
vie\v  but  grammatical  truth,  he  gives  us  this  explana- 
tion—  "TIN.  although  this  form  is  rare  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  genuine, 
and  it  is  even  primary,  and  a  more  ancient  form,  which 
afterwards  the  more  negligent  pronunciation  of  the 
common  people  shortened  into  PN"  ('sub  voceV  The  essay 
throughout  is  characterized  by  similar  inconsistencies: 
but  we  cannot  follow  them  any  further.1 

We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  advocate 
the  purity  of  the  Samaritan  text,  nor  even  its  compara- 
tive merits,  inasmuch  as  no  critical  edition  of  it  has  yet 
been  attempted.  This  would  necessitate,  as  a  basis, 
(])  a  thorough  collation  of  all  the  Samaritan  codices 
that  could  be  obtained;  (2)  a  careful  collation  of  the 
variations  in  this  text  and  the  Septuagint.  Kennicott 
made  a  beginning  of  the  former,  and  Walton  of  the 
latter;  but  since  their  time  the  task  remains  in  the 
condition  they  left  it.  The  matter  is  attended  with 

1  See  a  brief  but  able  exposure  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  July,  1853. 
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great  difficulties;  but  the  task  must  be  accomplished 
before  any  fair  decision  can  be  pronounced  upon  the 
documentary  value  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  In 
the  meantime  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  (1)  That  the 
Samaritan  mode  of  writing  (already  detailed)  is  more 
distinct  and  careful  than  the  Jewish,  and  thus  less  liable 
to  mistakes.  (2)  That  in  more  than  two  thousand  in- 
stances where  the  Samaritan  differs  from  the  Jewish 
Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  agrees  with  the  former. 
(3)  That  the  Xew  Testament  indorses  the  united  read- 
ing of  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  when  they  differ  from 
the  Masoretic  Jewish  text.  According  to  the  latter 
we  read,  "now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,"  Ex.  xii.  i".  But  in  the  Samaritan  it  runs  thus: 
"The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  of  their 
fathers  which  they  had  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years/'  Here,  then,  aecurdinj  t»  the  present  Jewish 
text,  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  Eirvpt  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years:  whilst,  according  to  the  Samaritan.  this 
period  embraced  the  sojourning  of  the  patriarch-;  in 
Canaan  witli  tin;  stay  of  their  descendants  in  lv_;'Vpt. 
We  have  iiothiii'.'  to  do  here  with  the  important  chrono- 
logical question  involved  in  the  two  reading-,  b'.:t 
merely  to  notice  how  the  latter  reading  is  supported 
not  only  by  the  Septuagint,  but  also  by  a  still  higher 
authority,  namely,  that  of  the  \e\\  Te^t-inn-nt.  1'aul. 
in  his  epistle  to  the  (Jalatians  c!i.  iii.  17,  shows  that  tin- 
law  was  delivered  on  .Mount  Sinai,  four  hiindr.  d  and 
thirty  years  alter  tin-  promis-  was  c.riu'inallv  made  to 
Abraham,  consequently  including  tin-  sojourn  of  the 
patriarchs  in  Canaan  with  the  stay  of  their  posterity  in 
Egypt.  If  it  be  asserted  that  the  apostle  followed  the 
Septuagint  version,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  Jewish  text;  and  as  the  two  texts  at  that 
time  undoubtedly  differed  in  this  passage,1  the  fact  of 
his  statement  being  agreeable  to  the  Samaritan,  is  siif- 
ficient  proof  of  its  authenticity. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  in  the 
words  of  Keiinicott :-  "It  is  by  no  means  here  in- 
tended to  recommend  the  adoption  ,,f  the  Samaritan, 
in  the  place  of  the  lb-bre\\  1'eiitatetich;  or  so  to  estab- 
lish the  pretensions  of  the  former  as  to  exclude  tin- 
latter.  One  ancient  copy  lias  been  received  from  the 
Jews,  and  we  are  truly  thankful  for  it.  An«ili>  ,•  ancient 
copy  is  offered  by  the  Samaritans;  let  us  thankfully 
accept  that  likewise.  P.oth  have  been  often  tran- 
scribed; both,  therefore,  may  contain  errors.  They 
differ  in  many  instances;  therefore  the  errors  must  be 
many.  Let  the  two  parties  be  heard  without  prejudice; 
let  their  evidences  be  weighed  with  impartiality:  and 
let  the  genuine  \\or.is  of  .Moses  lie  ascertained  by  their 
joint  assistance.  Let  the  variations  of  all  the  .MSS. 
on  each  side  be  carefully  collected,  and  then  critically 
examined  by  the  context  and  the  ancient  versions.  If 
the  Samaritan  copy  shall  be  found  in  some  places  to 
correct  the  Hebrew,  yet  will  the  Hebrew  copy  in  other  j 
places  correct  the  Samaritan.  Kiu-h  cop;/,  therefore,  is 
invaluable.  Ea.ch  cu/t//,  therefore,  demands  our  pious 
veneration  and  attentive  study.  And  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  Pentateuch  will  never  be  understood 
perfectly  till  we  admit  the  authority  of  BOTH"  (State  of 
the  Hebrew  Text,  Dis.  ii.  |>  li;0. 


1  The  Targum  of  I  Mikelos  confirms  the  present  Masoretie  read- 
ing; but  that  of  Jonathan  is  evidently  made  from  a  text  agree- 
ing with  the  Samaritan.  So  also  did  the  text  followed  by 
Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  1.1,  •>. 


VERSIONS. — Of  this  Samaritan  codex  there  are  several 
versions  extant.  (1)  The  first  and  most  important  is 
that  in  the  Samaritan  tongue.  To  the  common  people 
of  Samaria  the  language  of  the  original  had  become  a 
dead  tongue;  therefore,  just  as  a  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  made  into  what  is  called  Chaldee  for  the 
use  of  the  Hebrews  who  were  unable  to  understand  the 
original,  so  diil  the  Samaritans  translate  the  Pentateuch 
into  their  own  particular  dialect.  It  is  unknown  at 
what  time  and  by  whom  this  was  done,  and  it  would 
be  vain  to  follow  the  various  speculations  of  modern 
critics  on  this  point.  The  written  tradition  of  the 
Samaritans  is  that  it  existed  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era,  which  is  in  all  probability  correct.  Modern  critics 
differ  much  in  their  estimation  of  its  merits.  The 
singular  similarity  which  it  hears  in  many  passages  to 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  has  led  some  to  suppose  that 
tin-  translator  used  that  version  and  imt  the  original: 
but  this  is  denied  by  others.  In  our  opinion  it  is  not 
only  faithful,  but  an  almost  slavishly  literal  transla- 
tion, and  consequently  it  retains  the-  passages-  where 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  differs  from  the  Jewish  text. 
\\  hat  has  been  already  said  with  regard  to  the  text, 
may  be  here-  repeated  with  regard  to  this  version,  that 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  hitherto  paid  to  form 
a  fair  and  correct  estimate  of  its  value,  and  with  the 
present  paue-ity  of  MSS.  in  Europe-  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  do  it  full  justice.  The  first  MS.  knoun  in  Lurope 
\\a.-  one  procured  bv  Pietro  de-lla  Valle-.  at  the  same 
time  as  his  copy  of  the-  text.  This,  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  translation  bv  Nedrin.  wa-  first  printed  in  tin- 
Pans  Poly^lott.  and  subsequently  appeared  in  Walton's 
Polv'Jott.  Although  not  free  from  errors,  tin-  last 
edition  is  much  tin-  most  accurate;  but  the  Latin  trans- 
lations in  both  are  too  faulty  to  be-  of  much  utility. 

•J  Tu  ^,afj.apfiTiKov.  Such  is  the?  title  applied  to 
fragments  of  the  Pentateuch  preserved  in  soiin-  MSS. 
of  tin-  Septuagint,  supposed  to  lie  parts  of  an  earlv 
(  I'reek  version  of  the-  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  alluded 
to  under  that  name  by  the  (  aei  k  fathers.  Whether 
these-  fragments  arc-  the-  remnant  of  a  complete  transla 
timi  eif  the-  Pentateuch,  or  only  a  number  of  scholia 
translated  from  the-  Samaritan  version,  or  glosses  of  the 
Septuagint,  is  matter  of  dispute.  Still  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  but  the  Samaritans  in  Egypt  would  prepare 
a  translation  of  tln-ir  sacred  hook  for  the  use-  of  those 
of  their  people  who  understood  but  (livck,  just  as  the 
Jews  diel  with  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  We 
can  then  fore  but  think  Hottinger  to  lie  ri<_dit  in  con- 
tending for  such  a  version,  and  in  assigning  to  it  an  age 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Septuagint  (Kxt-r.  Ante-Morin.p.  28).3 
These  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Hottinger, 
Morinus.  and  others,  but  from  their  paucity  they  are 
of  little  value. 

(3)  When  the  Samaritan  dialect  was  replaced  by  the 
Arabic,  it  was  natural  for  the  sacred  volume  to  be 
translated  into  the  new  vernacular.  Only  one  such  is 
known  now  to  exist — the  one  done  by  Abn  Said  in  Egypt, 
about  A.D.  1000.  This  was  evidently  done  from  the 
Samaritan  text,  which  it  on  the  whole  faithfully  follows, 
though  Abn  Said  used  as  a  basis  for  his  work  the  pre- 
vious version  of  Saadjeh  Haggaion,  who  had  rendered 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  books  into  that  lan- 
guage. MSS.  of  Abn  Said's  version  are  found  in  several 

2  Sueh  also  is  the  Samaritan  tradition,  which  relates  that  a 
Greek  version  of  their  Pentateuch  appeared  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  LXX.  in  the  reign  of  Philadelphia. 
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European  libraries,  especially  a  very  beautiful  and  com- 
plete one  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Taylor  in  ]i!i>3.  Hut  little  attention  has  as  yet  been 
paid  to  this  version.  (For  further  discussion  on  these  versions, 
sec  Walters  Prolegomena,  Ki<-1iiioni,  II;ivevniek,  Do  Woue's  lutru- 
ilurlion,  iJesoniiis,  llui^'steiibuiv,  and  Juynl>ull,iie.) 

[Or  the  -'I  ijoct,  ••  e  Mcrinus,  EMrcifationes  (Paris,  Ui;;i),  and 
Opuscula  lli.b,-.  6'i(/;t.(P;iris,lCi3);  I  Imtin-cr,  /;><  /•«•;/.  A,,n -.!/..,•,„. 
(Tigur.  It'.!  lj;  Walton,  ProUg.ad  PoliHjlott.  (land.  1007);  ll.ml.i. 
gant.  Prol'fiOiueiM.&u.  (Paris,  1740);  Kcimicott,  Stafi  oflhb.  7V, 
vol.  ii.;  Ges'ennw,  A;  /'< ,.(.  6«»i.  AT.  (Hal.  Islo).  and  6'ont.  7V,t^. 
A;.-.  (Hal.  1S22);  Eichliom,  Do  Wette,  and  IIIuL-rnick's  Introduc- 
tion*: KiU'i's  /•>,'.<•.  -Mr.  1,7.  July,  I,N,.,.J  [.i.  M.J 

SA'MOS.  A  fine  inland  on  the  coast  of  Asia  .Minor, 
midway  between  the  points  occupied  by  Ephcsus  and 
Miletus,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 
which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  not  more  than  three  or 
four  miles  broad.  Lat.  .\.  between  -">7  -jii'and  :!7"  50'; 
Ion.  E.  44°  ;">(/  to  45'  10.  Saiaos  was  illustrious  at  a 
period  of  remote  antiquity,  and  was  at  OIK;  time  mistress 
of  the  sea,  but  its  greatness  was  of  no  IOULJ  duration. 
Tradition  ascribes  the  birth  of  Pythagoras  to  this  island, 
and  Creophilus,  said  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Homer, 
and  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  pivteiisions.  was  also  a 
Saurian.  Tin;  period  during  which  Samos  enjoyed,  the 
greatest  prosperity  was  that  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Polycrates,  who  made  himself  master  of  many 
among  the  surrounding  islands.  The  island  fell  sub- 
sequently under  the  Athenian  dominion,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  valuable  dependencies  of 
Athens.  The  people  of  Samos  were  especially  wor- 
shippers of  Juno  or  Hera,  and  her  temple,  called  the 
Heraeon,  was  enriched  by  some  of  the  finest  works  of 
art  known  in  Greece,  particularly  statues  by  Myron. 
Polycletus,  and  Praxiteles.  The  chief  manufacture 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  was  that  of  potterv.  the 
Samian  ware  being  celebrated  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  Tt  was  make  of  a  fine  smooth  clay  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  many  specimens  of  it  remain  to  adorn 
the  cabinets  of  archaeologists.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  term  Samian  ware  was  soon  applied 
to  all  of  a  similar  character,  wherever  fabricated,  just  as 
at  the  present  time  all  porcelain  is  called  by  the  general 
name  of  china.  Samos  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
and  has  not  lost  its  claim  to  the  distinction:  but  its 
wine,  now  highly  valued,  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  St.  Paul  touched 
at  Samos  in  his  third  missionary  voyage.  Ac  xx.  1.1,  and 
thus  the  island  has  a  claim  to  mention  in  the  history 
of  Christianity.  It  is  now  called  Samo,  and  its 
capital,  which  lies  on  the  south-ea-t  coast,  has  a  good 
harbour.  [n.  c — s.] 

SAMOTHRA'CE  or  SAMOTPIRA'CIA.  An  island 
in  the  /Egcan  Sea;  X.  lat.  40"  30'  to  40"  35';  E.  Ion. 
43°  40'  to  43"  50'.  It  is  interesting  in  Christian  his- 
tory from  St.  Paul's  visit  in  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  expedition,  Ac.  xvi  11.  Samothracc  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Thrace.  It  is  now  called  Samothraki. 
and  is  a  place  of  no  importance,  but  in  ancient  times  it 
was  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims,  who  regarded  it 
as  invested  with  peculiar  sanctity.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  worship  and  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri — mysteries  in 
which  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  consideration 
deemed  it  an  especial  honour  to  be  initiated,  and  which 
have  been  a  favourite  subject  for  investigation  among 
modern  students.  Samothrace  is  mountainous,  and  the 
central  peak  is  the  highest  point  in  the  northern  part  of 


the  ^Egean,  and  inferior  only  to  Mount  Athos  on  the 
mainland.  Homer  places  upon  it  the  throne  of  Neptune; 
it  towers  high  over  Imbros,  and  the  plains  of  Troy  are 
distinctly  visible  from  its  summit.  Homer  describes  Ju- 
piter as  watching  from  hence  the  progress  of  the  Trojan 
war.  The  traditions  of  Samothrace  extend  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity;  they  refer  to  a  period  when  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Propontis,  and  the  Posphorus  were  but  a 
series  of  inland  lakes,  and  the  Enxine  was  entirely  shut 
away  from  the  .Egean.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Xiebuhr 
(Ancient  Kr'n.n^raiihy  and  Ueoqrai'hy,  i  lvi:i  that  Samothrace 
was  the  centre  of  the  Pelasgie  religion.  |il.  c — s  ] 

SAM'SON  [properly  ^/ii,n.</io,t,  'pc'pr:  of  uncertain 
import — according  to  Josephus  xtrori'j  (Ant.  v.  S,  l),  but 
without  any  proper  ground:  according  to  Gesenius  and 
others,  XHHHII.  xi'i/likc,  as  if  from  COC,  f>ini;  while  some 
would  derive  it  from  C"2C.  to  desolate,  and  take  it  in  the 
sense  of  destroyer.  The  Sept.  give  'Zafj.'fiwi',  Vulgate 
Samson,  which  has  become  the  common  modern  form]. 
An  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  the  son  of  Manoah,  and 
of  those  who  attained  to  the  position  of  judges  of  Israel 
the  most  remarkable.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  left 
somewhat  indefinite:  and  i<.  indeed,  DO  further  specified 
than  as  happening  apparently  toward  the  close  of  the 
period  which  is  embraci  d  in  the  history  of  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  after  Israel  fora  fresh  defection  had  been 
delivered  to  a  Philistine  servitude,  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  forty  years.  Ju.  xiii.  i.  Considerable- diversity 
of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  chronology  of  this  servi- 
tude; and  several  writers  of  late  have  been  disposed  to 
identify  it  with  that  which  in  its  course  brought  desola- 
tion on  the  house  of  Eli,  and  only  terminated  with  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Philistines  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Samuel,  l  Ha.  vii.  This,  of  course,  woidd  imply 
that  Samson's  period  of  rule1  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  Eli.  or  of  Samuel,  or  partly  perhaps  with  both 
—  a  supposition  which  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile, 
either  with  the  account  in  the  book  of  Judges,  taken 
in  its  natural  import,  or  with  the  few  chronological 
data  given  in  other  pails  of  Scripture.  P>ut  as  this 
question  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  article  on  Jrnci's,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  it 
here;  and  acquiescing  in  the  result  there  arrived  at.  we 
shall  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  forty  years  of 
Philistine  servitude  with  which  the  history  of  Samson 
is  associated  preceded  the  times  of  Eli  and  Samuel, 
and  reached  its  termination  in  the  blow  sustained  by 
the  Philistine  power  under  the  last  great  and  self- 
consuming  effort  of  tin;  son  of  Manoah.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  the  partial  notices  we  have  of  the  period, 
that  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  Philistines  had 
not  yet  assumed  that  compact  and  stringent  form  which 
it  acquired  during  the  next  period  of  their  ascendency, 
and  that  it  was  probably  in  great  measure  confined 
to  those  parts  of  the  Israelitish  territory  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  Philistine  coast. 

Tt  was  beyond  doubt  the  humiliating  and  depressed 
condition  of  Israel  which  formed  the  starting-point  of 
Samson's  peculiar  calling,  and  even  of  his  existence. 
lie  was  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  a  born  champion, 
divinely  raised  up  to  meet  an  existing  emergency. 
His  father  Manoah  is  called  "a  man  of  Zorah,"  still 
preserved  in  the  modern  Stir1  ah,  situated  on  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  hilly  region  of  Judah,  almost  in  a 
straight  line  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
about  half  way  from  the  one  point  to  the  other.  It 
stood  upon  the  border  line  of  Judah  and  Dan,  was  even 
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originally  placed  in  the.  list  of  Judith's  towns,  Jos.  xv.  :;;>, 
but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  those  of  Dan,  ch.  xix.  41. 
Of  Manoah  and  his  wife  we  only  know  that  they  lived 
at  this  place,  and  that  she  was  barren:  but  that  one 
day,  while  the  wife  was  alone,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  her  in  the  likeness  of  a  man.  and  told  her 
that  she  should  conceive  and  have  a  son,  that  this  son 
should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  and  that  (rod  , 
should  begin  through  his  hand  to  deliver  Israel  from 
the  sway  of  the  Philistines  :  not  only  so,  but  to  render 
the  divine  pin-pose  respecting  the  destination  of  this 
prospective  son  the  more  marked,  the  wife  of  Manoah 
was  herself  ordered  to  adopt  the  Nazarite  regimen-  to 
taste  no  wine  or  strong  drink,  and  avoid  all  unclean  , 
food.  The  Naxarite,  in  all  circumstances,  was  intended 
to  be  a  representative  man.  and  a  light  to  Israel. 
Standing  while  the  vow  was  upon  him  under  special 
engagements  to  restrain  his  carnal  nature,  and  act 
under  law  to  Cod.  hi-  was  to  show  to  the  people 
generally  how  they  were  to  dem  and  govern  them- 
selves, if  thev  would  fulfil  their  covenant  obligations, 
and  receive  the  blessing  from  on  high.  Hut  this  in- 
struction became  greatly  intensified  in  the  case  of  one 
who  even  before  his  birth  was  ordained  to  a  life-long 
Na/.aritism,  in  order  that  as  an  elect  instrument  of  Cod 
lie  might  deliver  Israel  fr-m  a  degrading  servitude. 

In    him,    it    would    be    readily    underst I,    that    sell 

denying  ordinance  rose  to  its  highest  sigiiiticaiiee;  and. 
if  the  realization  answered  to  the  promise  in\ol\td  in 
his  birth  and  destination,  there  might  be  expected  in 
his  life  and  career  what  would  be  emphatically  a  sign 
from  heaven  a  living  embodiment  of  Israel's  calling 
as  the  consecrated  people  of  Jehovah,  and  of  the  con- 
quering might  that  would  attend  them,  if  tlu-y  stood 
faithful  to  their  vow  of  consecration,  and  preferred  the 
service  of  Clod  above  th>  ir  ehiefest  joy.  It  was  clear, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  that,  however  the  divine 
purpose  of  d.diveranc'-  might  be  designed  to  work  itself 
out  through  Samson,  the  supernatural  element  which 
appeared  in  his  birth  and  Na/.arite  calling  was  a  pledge 
of  some  supernatural  endowment  to  qualify  him  for  it.- 
accomplishment  (as  afterwards  also  took  place  in  tin- 
later  and  yet  higher  Naxarites-born,  Samuel  and  John 
the  Baptist).  But  of  this  endowment,  in  its  earlier 
stages  of  development,  it  is  only  said,  "The  child 
grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him:  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  began  to  move  (literally  to  tlinift  ,,r  im/,i/.  zr: 
him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan  mr  in  Manaheh-!)an  . 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol."  Ju.  xiii.  2t, -•"'•  Samson  was 
110  natural  giant,  as  the  popular  belief  and  poetic 
fancy  have  too  commonly  figured  him  to  be.  but  a  man 
who  at  times  was  seized  with  a  supernatural  impulse 
of  the  Spirit  to  perform  against  the  oppressors  of  his 
country  feats  of  heroic  might  which  no  merely  human 
arm  could  have  accomplished.  Such  impulses  of  super- 
natural force  stood  to  Samson  in  the  same  relation 
that  the  occasional  impulses  of  rapt  elevation  and  pro- 
phetic insight  did  to  those  who  were  called  to  dis- 
charge the  function  of  a  prophet:  and  in  the  one  case. 
as  well  as  in  the  other,  since  the  spiritual  endowment 
was  given  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  execution  of  a  high 
calling,  the  possessor  was  responsible  for  the  proper 
use  of  it -according  to  the  general  principle,  "The 
spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets." 

Now  it  was  in  connection  with  this  responsibility  for 
his  special  endowment  that  the  peculiar  temptation  of 
Samson  lay,  and  that  his  failure  soon  began  to  discover 
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itself.     He  too  often  dallied,  in  a  half- sportive  spirit, 
with  his  gift,  and  the  calling  for  which  it  was  bestowed. 
The  temptation  to  do  so  was  all  the  greater,  that  the 
gift  qualified  him  for  extraordinary  deeds  only  in  the 
lower  sphere:  such  as,  while  surpassing  in  degree,  still 
resembled  in  kind,  the  exploits  of  a  mere  worldly  hero, 
and  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  giant  arm  rather  than 
a  divine  faith.      To  himself  even  they  were  apt  to  ap- 
pear in  this  light:  and  hence  the  spiritual  dowry  was 
not  duly  subordinated  to  the  sacred  calling,  and  became 
too  closely  allied  to  fleshly  aims  and  personal  gratifica- 
tions.    Something  of  this,   perhaps,  appeared  even  in 
the  first  specific  act  recorded  of  him— his  choosing  for 
a    wife  a   woman  of   Timnath    .a    place  quite  near  to 
Zorah  ,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a   Philistine.  Ju.  \iv.  •_>. 
The  choice,  indeed,  is   said    to  have   been  of   the   Lord. 
since  Samson  sought  through  it  an  occasion  against  the 
Philistines,  ver.  i;  but  it  was  so.  we  may  suppose,  only 
in  that  inferior   and   secondary  sense  in   which  some- 
times a  particular  course,  though   in   itself  not  strictly 
proper,  is  ascribed  to  Cod,  when,  for  purposes  connected 
with  his  moral  government,  lie  shuts  up  an  indhidnal 
to  that  rather  than  some  other,  which   the  wrong  bias 
in   his   son!    might   equally    have   taken.      Instances  ot 
this  which  admit  of   no   dispute  occur  at  "J  Sa.  x.xiv.  1: 
1    Ki.   xii.    \~>.      It  could   not   well   be  of  Cod.   in  the 
sense  of  carrying  with  it  his  full  sanction  and  approval, 
that    this   supiTiiaturally   endowed   and  divinely   com- 
missioned  hero  should  enter  on   his  task    by  setting  at 
nought   one  of   the    strictest    prohibitions   ,,f   the   law, 
K\.  xxxiv.  i -.  H'.;  DC  vji  :t— since  t»  do  so  were  plainly  to 
encourage  that  verv  unfaithfulness  to  covenant  engage 
incuts  which   it    was  one   grand   aim   of   his   mission  to 
reprove   and   ivctifv.       Here,    therefore,   at   the   outset 
there   was   an  ominous  display   of  a  freakish  and  self 
phasing   humour,  though    working    under    the    control 
of  ;i  higher  will,  and  within  limits  which  might  still  be 
made  subservient   to  good.      The   circumstance   proved 
the  occasion  of  a  twofold   wonder-  first,  his  .day ing  a. 
lion,  by  mere  force  of  hand,  which  roared  on  him   in 
one  of   his  visits  t->  Timnath  (Cod  therein  giving  him  a 
proof  and   pledge  of   the   might   placed   at   his   disposal 
against  the  Philistines-,  and  shortly  after,  win  u  on  his 
wav  home,  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass,  he  found 
in  it  a  swarm  of  bees  and  a  quantity  of  honey,  of  which 
he  partook,  and  also   gave   to   his   parents.1      But  what 
was  wonderful  in  either  respect  he  kept  meanwhile  to 
himself.    At  another  stage  of  the  matter,  however,  win  n 
he  went  back  to  Timnath  to  consummate  the  marriage. 
and    hold   the   wedding   feast,  he   turned    the  second  of 
the  two  wonders  into  a  riddle  ("Out  of  the  eater  came 
forth  meat,  and   out  of   the    strong  came  forth  sweet- 
ness":, which,  in  accordance  with   a  common  custom, 
he  propounded,  and  challenged  the  young  men  to  solve 
within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast.      If  they  could  dis- 
cover the   riddle   ho   was   to   give   them  thirty  sheets 
j  (sedinim,   tunics,   garments  worn  next   the  skin),  and 
!  thirty  changes  of  raiment  (dresses);  but  if  they  failed 
i  to  do  so,  he  was  to  receive  as  many  from  them.      By 

1  This  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  skeleton  of  the  lion,  but 
the  carcass;  for.  as  noted  by  Uoserimuller  (Bill.  AIM:  iv.  •_'), 
carcasses  of  men,  camels,  etc.,  in  very  hot  countrus,  like  Arabia, 
often  have  all  the  moisture  dried  up  in  twenty  four  hours  after 
death,  without  passing  into  a  state  of  decomposition  and  putre- 
faction, so  that  they  remain  for  a  long  time  like  mummies, 
without  change  and  without  stench.  In  a  carcass  so  dried  up 
a  swarm  of  bees  might  form  their  hive,  just  as  well  as  in  the 
hollow  trunks  of  trees  or  clefts  in  the  rock  (Keil  on  Ju.  xiv.  S). 
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pressing  entreaties  Jim,  then  by  violent  threats,  they 
wrought  upon  his  wife,  and  she  again  upon  him,  till 
the  secret  was  wrung  from  him — another  proof  of  the 
moral  weakness  which  lay  alongside  his  supernatural 
gift  of  strength.  Then,  feeling  himself  aggrieved  and 
wronged — as,  indeed,  the  whole  Philistine  yoke  over 
Israel,  viewed  in  respect  to  the  parties  themselves, 
was  a  great  wrong — he  virtually  declared  war  against 
the  Philistines  by  falling  on  a  party  at  Ashkelon,  slay- 
ing thirty  men  of  them,  and  from  the  spoil  he  thus 
obtained  paying  his  forfeit  to  the  persons  who  by 
ploughing,  as  he  said,  with  his  heifer  had  won  it  of 
him.  So  that  what  was  in  danger  of  tending  to  too 
close  an  alliance  with  the  Philistine  oppressors  of 
Israel,  became  the  occasion  of  an  open  hostility,  and  of 
an  overmastering  display  of  the  miu'ht  of  Samson. 

At  the  close  of  this  transaction  it  is  said  of  Samson 
that  "his  anger  was  kindled  and  he  went  up  to  his 
father's  house,''  Ju.  xiv.  i<i;  as  if  he  had  taken  a  dislike- 
to  his  wife  and  forsaken  her.  Her  parents  took  advan- 
tage of  this  apparent  desertion  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  — one  who  is  called  the  friend  of  Samson, 
whom  he  had  used  (or  chosen)  as  his  friend — thus  con- 
summating the  injury  he  had  already  received,  and 
betraying  still  farther  the  treacherous  spirit  they 
cherished  toward  him.  Whether  Samson  heard  of  this 
fresh  dishonour  or  not,  he  at  least  acted  as  if  he  kiicw 
nothing  of  it;  and  returned  in  the  time  of  wheat  harvest 
with  a  kid  to  the  house  of  his  wife,  with  the  intention 
of  going  straight  into  her  chamber.  But  this  was  dis- 
allowed by  her  father  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
deserted  her,  and  that  she  had  been  given  to  another 
man;  as  a  sort  of  compensation  her  younger  sister  was 
offered  in  her  stead,  ch.  xv.  i,  2.  Samson  held  this  to  be 
a  fresh  ground  of  quarrel  with  the  Philistines  generally; 
and  retaliated  by  catching  300  foxes  (xhualim,  properly 
jackal?,  which  still  abound  in  Syria,-,  and  sending  them 
forth  among  the  fields  of  corn  in  pairs  with  burning 
torches  tied  between  their  tails.  Much  mischief  was 
consequently  done,  and  when  the  occasion  was  ascer- 
tained the  people  who  had  suffered  came  up  and  burned 
the  offending  Timnite  anil  his  daughter  with  fire.  In- 
stead of  pleasing  Samson,  however,  this  act  of  vengeance 
on  their  part  only  provoked  another  and  a  greater  from 
himself.  lie  smote  them  hip  and  thigh  with  a  great 
slaughter,  ch.  xv.  t-,  and  then  went  and  took  up  his  abode 
on  a  certain  rock  called  Etam.  The  Philistines  were 
roused  with  indignation,  and,  marching  forth  in  battle 
array,  they  pitched  in  Judah.  But  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  their  object  was  merely  to  get  hold  of 
Samson,  the  people  of  Judah,  instead  of  rallying  under 
him  as  a  captain  specially  raised  up  to  rescue  them 
from  the  Philistine  yoke,  agreed  to  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  And  Samson,  with  the 
view  of  finding  another  opportunity  against  them, 
agreed  to  be  delivered  up.  on  the  express  condition 
that  his  own  countrymen  would  not  fall  on  him.  He 
was,  therefore,  led  away  bound  to  the  camp  of  the 
Philistines  at  Lehi,  but  just  as  he  approached,  and 
heard  their  shouts,  he  burst  asunder  his  cords,  and 
smote  the  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  leav- 
ing a  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  It  was  a  mighty 
effort,  and  he  was  ready  to  sink  exhausted  under  it, 
when  the  Lord  directed  him  to  a  spring,  at  which  he 
drank  and  was  refreshed  (.tec  LKHI). 

It  was  by  the  feat  last  noticed  that  Samson  clearly 
established  his  title  to  the   position  and   calling  of  a 


Judge  in  Israel;  hence  it  is  added  in  connection  with 
it  by  the  historian,  ''And  he  judged  Israel  in  the  days 
of  the  Philistines  twenty  years,"  ch.  xv.  20.  The  expres- 
sion "in  the  days  of  the  Philistines''  plainly  implies 
that  their  ascendency  was  only  kept  in  check,  not  pro- 
perly destroyed,  by  the  might  and  prowess  of  Samson  : 
they  stood  in  awe  of  his  terrific  displays  of  supernatural 
power  which  occasionally  burst  on  them  like  a  volcano, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  these  twenty  years  they 
appear  only  to  have  moderated,  though  never  alto- 
gether to  have  abandoned,  their  dominion  over  Israel. 
Samson,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  better  for  the  ele- 
vation he  had  attained:  prosperity  with  him,  as  too 
often  with  the  people  he  represented,  increased  the 
tendency  to  carnal  indulgence  and  freaks  of  self- will; 
''waxing  fat,  he  kicked;"  and  the  few  incidents  noticed 
in  his  later  career  are  but  the  several  steps  in  his  de- 
generacy and  downfal.  Wandering,  on  one  occasion, 
into  Gaza,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  a  harlot, 
and  escaped  the  snares  that  began  to  be  laid  for  his 
destruction,  by  rising  at  midnight  and  carrying  off  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  their  posts  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
before  Hebron — God  still  mercifully  continuing  to  him 
the  a'ift  of  supernatural  strength  notwithstanding  the 
obliquity  of  his  course.  Pursuing  still  the  same  path 
of  vicious  self-indulgence,  he  became  enamoured  of  a 
woman  named  Delilah,  in  the  valley  of  Sorek  (ap- 
parently some  Philistine  valley  near  Gaza),  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  formed  an  improper  connection:  for 
though  he  is  represented  as  living  with  her.  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  marriage,  either  in  fact  or  in  prospect. 
The  Philistines,  well  understanding  where  his  \\eak 
point  lay,  set  upon  Delilah  with  large  promises  of  ^ain 
to  entice  Samson  to  betray  to  her  the  secret  of  his 
resistless  strength,  so  that  they  might  accomplish  bv 
stratagem  what  it  seemed  hopeless  to  effect  by  open 
violence.  For  a  time  he  made  sport  of  her  enticements 
— pretending  that  his  strength  would  leave  him,  first, 
if  he  were  bound  with  new  withs,  then  if  bound  with 
new  ropes,  then  again  if  his  seven  locks  were  woven 
into  a  web;  but  when,  one  after  another,  these  con- 
ditions proved  to  be  fallacious,  and  Delilah  lay  hard 
upon  him  for  the  discovery  of  the  real  truth,  he  told 
her,  it  is  said,  all  his  heart,  by  informing  her  that  if  his 
hair  were  shorn  his  strength  would  depart  from  him. 
and  he  should  become  like  another  man,  Ju.  xvi.  i\  Ife 
himself  gave  as  the  reason  of  this,  that  he  was  a  Naz- 
arite  from  his  mother's  womb,  and  a  razor  had  never 
come  upon  his  head;  so  that  to  part  with  his  hair,  he 
well  knew,  was  virtually  to  cast  away  the  symbol  of  his 
consecration,  and  formally  break  his  vow  to  God.  It 
was  a  fatal  disclosure;  for  no  sooner  was  it  made  than 
his  treacherous  paramour  lulled  him  into  a  profound 
sleep,  and  had  him  stripped  of  his  seven  locks;  and  when 
lie  awoke  at  the  wonted  cry,  "The  Philistines  upon 
thee,"  and  said,  "  I  will  go  forth  as  at  other  times,''  lo  ! 
he  found,  not  his  strength  merely,  but  Jehovah,  had 
departed  him.  He  lay  now  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies; 
they  bound  him  with  chains,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  sent 
him  to  grind  at  the  mill  in  the  prison-house  of  Gaza — 
to  do  the  work  of  a  hireling  or  a  slave, 

How  long  Samson  continued  in  this  miserable 
bondage  we  are  not  told;  it  must  have  been  some 
weeks,  perhaps  a  few  months;  and  to  complete  their 
triumph  over  their  fallen  adversary,  it  was  resolved  to 
bring  him  forth  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  festival  of 
their  god  Dagon,  that  he  might  make  sport  to  the 
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assembled  multitude,  which  not  only  filled  the  spacious  ! 
house,  but  also  crowded  the  roof— the  house  being  pro-  j 
bably  in  the  form  of  a  modern  Turkish  kiosk,  "consist-  \ 
ing  of  a  spacious  hall,  the  roof  of  which  rested  in  front  ' 
on  four  columns,  two  of  them  standing  at  the  ends,  and 
two  close  together  in  the  centre"  |Faber,  Arohasol.  p.  444). 
Meanwhile,  however,  Samson's  hair  had  thrown  attain, 
and.  what  was  more,  in  the  depth  of  his  humiliation 
his  Xazarite  heart  had  returned  to  him:  he  felt  in  his 
inmost  soul  that  through  his  unfaithfulness  and  degra- 
dation the  name  of  God  had  been  dishonoured,  and 
that  if  he  could  now  in  a  measure  retrieve  the  injury, 
even  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  it  were  no  more  than  he 
owed  to  the  sacred  cause  with  which  he  was  identified. 
Therefore,  laying  his  hand-  mi  the  two  pillars  which 
supported  the  main  part  of  the  building,  lie  poured  out 
his  soul  to  God,  "  O  Lord  God.  r> -member  me,  I  pray 
tliee,  and  strengthen  me.  1  pray  thee.  mdy  this  mice.  (  > 
God,  that  I  may  lie  avenged  fur  one  of  my  two  eyes  upon 
the  riiilistines"  (so  it  lit'-rally  is.  niie  eye  <>nly.  as  it  it 
were  now  impossible  to  touch  more  than  one  half  the 
evib — and  then.  bowing  himself  with  all  his  minht.  the 
house  fell  with  a  mighty  crash,  burying  with  himself  a 
great  mass  of  Philistines  in  it>  ruins.  Thus,  it  is  added, 
"the  dead  which  !)••  slew  at  hi>  death  were  more  than 
he  slew  in  his  lilV."  .In.  xvi  30  It  \\.-i-.  indeed,  a  mourn- 
f  ul  victory:  yet  still  a  victory  -and  a  pledget..  |>raei 
that  their  temporary  backslidings  and  defeats,  it  sin- 
cerely repented  of  and  improved,  would  lead  to  ulti 
mate  triumph.  It  is  true,  Samson  himself  peri-ln  d 
along  with  the  Philistines:  but  this  was  in  a  sense  neces- 
sary, in  order  i<>  de.-troy  the  memorial  of  his  shame. 
For.  if  he  could  have  triumphed  over  the  Philistines 
without  the  sacrifice  of  his  o\\n  life,  lie  would  (as  Yon 
Gerlach  remarks)  "have  borne  about  in  the  blindness 
of  his  eyes  a  mark  of  his  unfaithfulness  as  the  servant 
(if  God,  quite  as  much  as  of  the  double  triumph  of  his 
foes,  who  had  gained  a  spiritual  as  \\ell  as  a  corporeal 
victory  over  him.'  lie  must  therefore,  a.-  he  himself 
exclaimed,  die  with  the  Philistines. 

But  the  lesson  of  his  fitful  and  remarkable  career 
reaches  farther  than  this.  It  showed  how  little  could 
be  accomplished  for  the  deliverance  and  permanent 
security  of  Israel  by  mere  physical  strength,  or  by  any 
qualities  apart  from  unswerving  steadfastm  ss  and 
fidelity  to  the  covenant  of  God.  In  him  they  saw  a 
memorable  example,  how  much  more  important  it  was 
to  have  the  heart  of  the  nation  set  rLdit  with  God.  than 
to  have  a  giant's  strength  in  its  arms:  how.  if  truly 
exalted,  it  could  only  be  by  returning  to  righteousness. 
And  thus  the  marvellous  but  mournful  storv  of  this 
Nazarite-judge  prepared  the  way  for  another,  in  whom 
the  sj>!ritin(l  element  should  have  the  chief  place—  a 
Nazarite  of  higher  mould,  who  should  revive  the  cause 
of  Heaven  in  its  proper  seat,  and  by  strengthening  the 
people  in  their  God  should  lead  them  on  to  victory  and 
peace.  Such  a  spiritual  head  was  Samuel,  through 
whose  prophetic  gifts  and  energetic  moral  strivings 
Israel  first  attained  to  something  of  national  consolida- 
tion and  organic  unity:  and  such,  too,  in  still  larger 
measure  was  David,  who  though  not  formally  under 
the  Xazarite  discipline,  was  yet  a  Xazarite  in  spirit, 
living  in  all  the  better  moments  of  his  life  for  the  law 
and  service  of  Jehovah. 

Contemplated  in  the  light  now  presented,  the  case 
of  Samson,  while  marked  by  strong  peculiarities,  has 
its  great  points  of  contact  and  principles  of  action  in 


common  with  other  servants  of  God.  With  all  his 
failings,  he  too  was  a  man  of  faith,  Ho.  xi.  M;  for  it 
was  not  by  physical  energy,  but  by  faith  in  God's 
gift  and  calling,  that  he  received  strength  to  do  the 
wonders  he  performed — only,  his  faith  was  sadly  lack- 
ins.'  in  discernment,  and  fitful  in  its  exercise.  .Hence 
the  palpable  imperfection  of  his  work;  as  was  not 
doubtfully  indicated  beforehand  in  the  angelic  an- 
nouncement to  his  mother,  that  (Jod  would  through 
him  •'//(/////  to  deliver  Israel."  ,Tu.  xiii.  :, — the  consum- 
mation being  left  for  some  mightier  hero,  lint  as  re- 
gards the  rationalistic  view  of  what  is  called  the  legend 
of  Samson — a  view  which  has  been  variously  modified, 
but  which  finds  in  it  only  an  Israelitish  form  of  the 

fabled  exploits  of  Hercules  ( Hauer,  Vatke,  KvaM,  Bcrtheau,,vc.) 
as  it  has  nothing  properly  to  rest  upon  but  a  few 
formal  resemblances,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  get  rid. of 
everything  supernatural,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
detail.  \Vh  'ii  riulitlv  viewed  there  is  no  real  analogy 
between  the  two  ca.-es;  and  it  is  by  light  derived  from 
Israditish  not  from  heathen  soil,  that  the  life  of  Samson 
is  to  l>e  interpreted  and  judgi  d. 

His  brother,  we  aie  told.  Jii.  xvi.  31,  went  and  re- 
covered his  body,  and  interred  it  in  the  burying-place 
of  his  father  Maiioali.  The  consternation  produced  at 
Gaza  by  the  catastrophe  connected  with  his  death.  \\e 
can  ea.-il\  conceive,  would  render  this  easier  o!  accom- 
plishment. 

SAMUEL  ["•>!•-•-.  Mi'mucl;  ^a/uor^X.  Various 
derivations  have  been  given  of  the  name  Samuel,  as 
7S~  "S-r.  i/x/vi/  fi-niii  tin  /.ni-il,  founded  on  the  words 
"f  Hannah.  •"r'-fO-1i'  rvrr:  ':.  1  Sa.  i.  2ii;  7N  I'^C.  Itatfil  "j 
I, ml,  or  -,v)  i-^c.  ''"'/  /n'li'il.  7rt  C'iL".  iniiiK  <>f  '/"i/.  and 
-S'  =-r.  G<)d-(l},)wl)lt<(l].  The  last  of  the  Judges  of 
fsrael,  and  the  tirst  of  the  order  of  prophets.  .He  was 
the  son  of  Llkaiiah,  of  Eamathaim-zopliim,  of  whose 
descent  and  family  the  genealogies  given  in  1  Sa.  i.  ]  ; 
1  (  h.  vi.  l-'J'v  33-38;  K\.  vi.  1 '!-•_' 4  inform  us  that 
lie  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  family  of 
Kohath,  although  some  of  the  links  in  the  chain  are 
either  wanting  or  uncertain.  There  is  no  information 
of  an  entirely  satisfactory  kind  respecting  the  birth- 
place of  Samuel.  The  name  Ramathaim-zophim  occurs 
in  this  form  only  in  1  Sa.  i.  1.  Klsewhere  it  is  called 
li'amah  (xei  ItAMAH  .  The  exact  period  also  is  involved 
in  uncertainty,  for  which  the  article  .lux.Ks  may  be 
consulted.  His  mother  was  a  remarkable  woman. 
IVing  one  of  the  t\\o  wives  of  her  hu.-haiid.  and  child- 
less, her  rival  triumphed  over  her.  In  deep  trouble 
she  sought  relief  in  intense  but  silent  prayer  before  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh.  She  vowed,  if  her  prayer 
were  hoard,  to  bring  up  the  son  that  should  be  given 
I  her  in  habits  of  strict  purity  and  abstinence,  and  to 
consecrate  him  to  the  exclusive  service  of  the  Lord. 
Her  prayer  being  heard  she  fulfilled  her  vow.  and  took 
her  son  to  Shiloh,  to  surrender  him  to  the  high-priest. 
Her  husband  and  she  bore  with  them  suitable  offerings, 
and  having  made  the  sacrifices,  they  left  their  son 
behind  them.  (Scf  HANNAH.) 

At  Shiloh  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord,  girt 
with  an  ephod  of  linen,  and  the  coat  which  his  mother 
brought  him  at  each  of  her  yearly  visits.  He  slept 
within  the  tabernacle,  put  out  the  lights,  and  opened 
the  doors,  interrupted  in  this  routine  of  service  by  sad 
thoughts  respecting  the  evil  practices  of  the  sons  of 
Eli,  and  happy  anticipations  of  the  visits  of  Elkanah 
and  his  family. 
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There  occurred  his  first  inspiration  as  a  prophet,  and 
there  the  first  revelation  \vas  made  to  him.  in  the 
silence  of  night  God  "uncovered  his  ear"  to  the 
calamities  which  should  befall  the  house  of  Kli.  Hence- 
forth he  \\as  established  as  a  prophet  in  Shiloh.  for 
"he  u'iv\v  up.  and  the  Lord  was  with  him,  fulfilling 
his  words." 

Thus  passed  one  portion  of  Samuel's  lit'e.  during 
which  he  received  repeated  revelations,  and  sent  forth 
his  word  through  all  Israel.  .But  the  time  drew  near 
for  the  judgments  denounced  against  Eli  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  Israelites  went  forth  to  meet  the  Philistines  in 
battle — not  probably  at  the  call  of  Samuel,  as  the 
division  of  chapters  and  verses  in  the  English  liible 
would  seem  wrongly  to  imply,  i  Sa  iv.  i,  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  Samuel  in  connection  with  the  whole  series 
of  events,  i  sa.  iv.  i-vii.  L';  and  when  he  appears  again  it 
is  as  a  resident  at  Kamah.  where  he  has  a  house  and 
family.  Nor  does  it  seem  consistent  with  the  position 
which  Samuel  maintained  as  the  favoured  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  should  be  the  adviser  of  measures 
which  ended  so  disastrously.  .Tosephus,  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  these  conflicts,  makes  no  allusion  to 
Samuel.  The  Israelites,  vanquished  in  the  first  battle, 
sent  for  the  ark  and  the  priests,  but  in  vain.  The  ark 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines;  Hophni  and  I'liinehas. 
the  sons  of  Eli,  were  slain,  and  Eli  died  when  lie  heard 
the  tidings  from  the  war.  Henceforth  Shiloh  ceases  to 
be  the  place  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  probable  that  now, 
if  not  before.  Samuel  returned  to  Eamah.  which  was 
henceforth  the  centre  of  his  labours. 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years,  whilst  the  ark. 
restored  by  the  Philistines,  was  in  the  house  of  Amin- 
adab,  little  is  known  of  Samuel  beyond  what  is  sug- 
gested by  the  words  in  1  Sa,  iii.  19-21  and  1  Sa.  vii.  0, 
15-17,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
steadily  fulfilling  his  office  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
first  at  Shiloh,  and  then  at  Mizpeh.  and  at  If  amah. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  from  the  brief  records 
of  the  condition  of  the  Israelites,  that  a  period  of  great 
disorder  and  national  weakness  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Eli.  which  must  also  have  been  a  period  of  great 
anxiety  to  Samuel.  At  length  the  time  for  him  to 
interpose  drew  near.  A  great  religions  reformation 
took  place.  The  Israelites  once  more  renounced 
idolatry,  and  returned  to  serve  the  Lord.  They  met 
at  Mizpeh  in  solemn  assembly,  where  they  offered 
libations  and  prayer  with  confession  and  fasting. 
Then  at  Mizpeh.  Samuel  the  prophet  assumed  the 
functions  of  the  judge,  viz.  military  command  and 
civil  magistracy.  The  Philistines  again  terrified  the 
people,  but  Samuel  offered  a  burnt-offering  and  prayer, 
and  God  himself  sent  them  help,  for  he  thundered  with 
a  great  noise  on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines  and 
troubled  them,  and  they  were  smitten  before  Israel, 
1  Sa.  vii.  10. 

To  commemorate  this  merciful  interposition  of  divine 
power,  Samuel  set  up  the  memorial  stone,  Eben-ezer. 
between  Mizpeh  and  Shen. 

It  is  probable   that   from   this  time,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  leading  part  which  Samuel  took  in  these 
events,  he  obtained  the  name  and  authority  of  judge, 
in  addition  to  those  of  prophet  or  seer.     He  mentions 
his  own  name  in  the  list  of  warlike  chiefs  by  whom  the 
Lord  sent  deliverance  to  his  people— "  Jerubbaal,  Be-  ! 
dan,  Jephthah,   and  Samuel,"  i  Sa.  xii.  n:  and  it  is  re-  | 
corded  that  he  judged  Israel  as  civil  ruler  all  his  life,  '• 
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'  going  a  yearly  circuit  from  Ifamah  to  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
and  Mizpeh,  i  Sa.  vii.  17.  Henceforth  the  home  of  the 
prophet-judge  was  ] Jamah;  whither  he  had  returned 
after  the  desolation  of  Shiloh.  Here  he  built  an  altar. 
Here  also  he  passed  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
'  regular  discharge  of  the  many  and  arduous  duties  of  the 
otlices  which  he  so  wisely  and  vigorously  sustained,  and 
here  also  he  died  and  was  buried. 

When  Samuel  had  grown  old,  and  felt  the  burden  of 
his  labours,  he  followed  the  example  of  some  of  the 
judges  who  had  preceded  him.  in  making  his  two  sons, 
doel  or  Vaslmi,  1  Ch.  vi.  2-,  and  Abiah  rulers  over  Israel. 
They  resided  at  P.eersheba,  but  they  had  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  integrity  of  their  father.  They  '  •  walked 
not  in  his  ways,  but  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took 
bribes,  and  perverted  judgment/'  1  Sa.  viii.  :i. 

Now  therefore  an  important  function  dcvohed  upon 
Samuel,   by  the  exercise  of  which  he   is  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  prophets   and   judges  of   Israel.      It 
fell  to  his  lot  to  inaugurate  the  monarchy,  and  to  anoint 
the  first  king   of  Israel.      The   immediate   occasion  of 
this  great  change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  nation 
\\as  tin'  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Samuel.      The  elders  of 
Israel,  taking  into  consideration  the  advanced  age  of  the 
prophet,  the  unworthy  and   unpromising  character  of 
his  sons,  the  dangers  to  which,  under  such  rulers,  the 
nation  would  be  exposed,  and  the  evils  arising  from  so 
unsettled  a  form  of  government,  came  to  remonstrate 
with  Samuel,  and  to  demand  a  kin^-.      The  narrative  of 
these  events  impresses  the  reader  with  a  deep  sense  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Samuel  to  proceed  to  so  oreat 
a  change  as  to  set  aside  the  direct  and  manifest  govern- 
ment of  God,  carried  on  by  a  peculiar  code  of  civil  and 
religious  laws  under  the  direction  of  priests,  prophets, 
and  judges,  who  were  for  the  most  part  chosen  to  fulfil 
special  works  in  times  of  eniergenev.  and  whose  eleva- 
tion to  authority  was  indicated  in  some  peculiar  and 
'  often  miraculous  manner:  and  to  substitute  instead  of 
this  theocratic  government,  a  monarchy  similar  to  that 
of  other  nations.     When  the  proposal  was  first  made 
to  him  he  expressed  his  disapproval,  but  lie  referred  the 
matter  to  God  in  prayer.      He  was  directed  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  the  elders,  although  he  was  not 
!  required  to  approve  of  it.      He  was  told   to  warn   the 
people    of   the    evil    consequences    of    their    demand. 
When  they  still  persisted  he  again  spake  to  the  Lord, 
and  was  again  instructed  to  yield  compliance.     Pro- 
bably this  great  reluctance  to  proceed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  king,  arose  from  his  high  conception  of  the 
superior  dignity  and  advantages  of  the  existing  form 
I  of  government,  and  from  a  strong  feeling  of  the  injus- 
tice, ingratitude,  and  folly  of  abandoning  the  King  who 
had  hitherto  reigned  over  them,  and  had  wrought  for 
them  so  many   and  so  great   deliverances;  as  well  as 
from  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  waywardness,  arro- 
gance, selfishness,  and  cruelty  of  the  kings  of  the  na- 
tions by  whom  they  were  surrounded.    It  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  though  Samuel  submitted  to  the  demand  for 
a  king,  his  heart  and  his  judgment  went  not  with  the 
deed.    This  is  obvious  from  his  repeated  appeals  to  God 
for  counsel,  from  his  reiterated  addresses  to  the  people, 
and    even   from    the    attitude   in  which    he   stood    to 
Saul  in  his  stern  and  rigorous  exaction  of  obedience. 
Perhaps  also  it  may  be  seen  in  some  indications  of  the 
feelings  which  Saul  cherished  towards  him;    for  Saul 
soon  began  to  regard  Samuel  with  jealous  mistrust  and 
fear,  as  one  who  would  have  prevented  his  becoming 
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king,  and  as  one  who  had  the  power  of  humbling  him 

in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

A  king  was  appointed.  In  two  ways  Saul  was 
designated  to  the  office.  By  private  anointing  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  special  revelation  made  to  Samuel,  and 
by  public  and  open  election  made  by  lot.  A  still  more 
complete  recognition  of  the  kingship  of  Saul  was  made- 
after  his  energetic  measures  against  Nahash  and  the 
Ammonites  who  had  encamped  against  Gilead.  ending 
in  their  signal  defeat.  Then  he  was  acknowledged  as 
king  by  a  strong  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  by  a  solemn  act  of  renewal  of  the  kingdom 
at  Gilgal.  accompanied  by  sacrilices  and  great  rejoic- 
ings. It  was  nn  thi-  ia-t  occasion,  when  Samuel 
formally  vacated  his  office  of  military  leader  and  politi- 
cal judge,  and  uave  in  his  public  adhesion  to  tin-  in  w 
order  of  affairs,  that  a  noble  picture  is  presented  to  our 
view  of  this  great  man,  whose  career  had  been  so  ;v 
markable,  and  wh  »r  appearance  had  now  become  so 
venerable.  Met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Gilgal,  Sanuu-1 
delivered  an  address  to  the  people,  in  w  hieh  he  iv\  ie\\ed 
his  past  life,  and  challenged  the  people  to  deny  the 
integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct.  He 
briefly  recited  the  course  of  God's  past  dealings  \\ith 
the  nation,  and  for  the  last  time  rebuked  them  for  de- 
manding another  kin-  besides  the  Lord  their  God.  to 
whom  he  enjoined  them  .-till  to  pay  homage  and  son  ice. 
Then,  to  impiv--  the  occasion  and  the  le.-soiis  more 
deeply  on  their  minds,  he  -a\c  them  an  awful  si'_rn  of 
Gods  presence  \\ith  him  the  unwonted  phenomena 
of  thunder  and  rain  in  wheat  harve-t  <Mav  Junel, 
whereupon  the  people  were  stricken  with  fear,  and 
sought  Samuel's  intercession  on  their  In  halt.  lie 
gave  them  assurance  of  God's  compassion  and  con- 
stancy, and  once  more  enjoined  submission  and  tidelit  v. 
closing  with  the-e  remarkable  words  ''Moreover.  a.- 
forme.  God  forbid  that  1  should  sin  a^ain^-t  the  Lord 
in  rea-in--  to  pray  for  you  but  1  will  leach  you  tin- 
good  and  the  rMit  way.  Onlv  fear  the  Lord  and  serve 
him  in  truth  with  all  your  heart:  for  consider  how 
great  things  he  hath  done  for  yon.  ]',ut  if  \e  shall  .-till 
do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be  consumed,  both  ye  and  your 
king."  l  S;i  xii.  L'.-'.-i'.-..  Words  which  show  that,  whilst 
Samuel  retired  from  his  sole  eminence  with  feelings  of 
charity,  hope,  and  <_rood-will,  he  yet  intended  to  main 
tain  the  principle  of  the  theocracy,  and  to  preserve  the 
distinction  between  the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical 
relations  of  the  people. 

Now  that  the  monarchy  is  established,  it  is  suitable 
to  inquire  what  was  the  position  in  which  Samuel 
henceforth  stood  to  the  king  and  to  the  people, 

1.  He   ceased   to  be   juduv  in    the  sense  of   military 
commander,  but  not  of  arbitrator  of  moral  and  reli<_i 
ous  matters.      In  this  capacity,  in  conjunction  with  his 
prophetical  office,  and  with  the  influence  of  his  personal 
character,  acquired  by  a  long  life  of  disinterested  labour 
for  the  common  good,  he  represented  the  supremacy  of 
the  moral  law  over  the  new  secular  power. 

2.  He  continued  to  be  seer  or  prophet,  and  it  was 
in  this  capacity  that  he  exercised  an  authority  higher 
than  that  of  the  king,  as  the  appointed  messenger  and 
representative  of  God  himself:  lie  demanded  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  heaven,  and  when  the  kiiiLT  ceased  to  act 
in  harmony  with   his  directions,  he  solemnly  deposed 
him,  and  appointed  a  successor.      This  hiu'h  position  is 
the  distinguishing  mark   of  the  true   prophet.      He  is 
placed  above  all  secular  authority  in  virtue  of  his  super- 


human mission,  in  the  exercise  of  this  high  function 
Samuel,  as  the  first  of  the  prophets,  and  as  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  was  pre-eminent.  It  would  seem  as 
if  he  had  the  more  clearly  and  decidedly  insisted  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  distinction  between  the  human 
and  the  divine,  the  secular  and  the  moral,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  kingdom,  that  there  might  hereafter  be 
no  lack  of  precedent,  and  no  ground  of  doubt.  Not  onlv 
was  Samuel  himself  a  prophet,  the  first  of  a  long  and 
illustrious  line  t "  He  gave  them  judges  until  Samuel 
the  prophet."  "All  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and 
those  that  follow  after."  Ac.  iii.  24;  xiii.  20),  but  he  was 
probably  the  founder,  and  certainly  he  was  in  his  time 
at  the  head,  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  1  Su.  xix.  -JO. 

3.  Whether  or  not  Samuel  was  a  priest  is  not  ab- 
solutely certain.  1  >ean  Stanley  as-erts,  but  on  what 
ground  does  not  clearly  appear,  that  "it  is  doubtful 
whether  Samuel  was  even  of  Levitieal  descent,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  a  priest"  ,iiis;..ry. >r  Jewish 
Church,  vol.  i.  40ii).  Now  .1  os.-phus  calls  his  father  "  El- 
kanah  the  Levite."  The  genealogies  in  Chronicles 
give  his  descent  from  Kohaih.  the  son  of  Levi. 
His  dedication  to  the  service  of  the  temple  would  be 
some  presumption  of  his  belon-in-  to  the  Le\itical.  if 
not  to  the  prio-tly.  class.  Samuel,  it  is  true,  did  not 
dwell  with  the  ark  after  its  removal  from  Shiloh,  but 
it  was  his  custom  to  otter,  and  to  bless,  the  sacriiices. 
l  Su.  j\.  i:;.  These  facts  mav  not  be  conclusive  proof 
that  Samuel  was  a  member  of  the  n-jiilar  order  of 

prie-tl 1.  but  they  make  it  clear  that  in  the  disordered 

and  troublous  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  hesitated  not 
to  discharge  priestlv  ollices.  in  addition  to.  and  pos- 
sibly in  virtue  of.  that  hi-jher  otliee  to  which  he  had 
been  called. 

In  his  lieariiiL:'  towards  Saul.  Samuel  conducted  him- 
self with  wonderful  dignity  and  kindliness.  He  could 
not  hold  the  kindly  office  in  the  highest  respect,  for 
his  judgment  never  acquiesced  in  the  appointment. 
He  regarded  it  as  an  unworthy  departure  from  the 
hiifhe-t  of  all  forms  of  jjovermnent.  I'.nt  when  the 
kiiiLrdoin  had  actuallv  become  established,  lie  accepted 
the  fact  with  full  recognition.  He  earnestlv  desired 
that  Saul,  as  kimr  "de  facto."  should  rule-  well  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that,  his  dynasty  should  be  per- 
manent. He  bore  towards  Saul  no  personal  dislike, 
and  showed  him  no  personal  disrespect.  As  a  prophet 
he  pointed  out  to  Saul  his  duty,  and  then  avoided  all 
occasion  of  rivalry  and  parti/.anship  by  retiring  to 
I  (amah.  When  Samuel  blamed  the  kiny1  it  was  for 
disobedience  to  God,  and  when  he  finally  parted  from 
him  it  was  in  deep  sorrow.  He  shrunk  from  announc- 
ing to  him  his  final  rejection  from  the  kingdom,  and 
then  mourned  for  him  a  long  time  in  private. 

The  occasions  on  which  Samuel  left  his  seclusion  at 
Ramah,  to  come  into  direct  collision  with  Saul,  are  the 
following: — 

1.  The  first  was  in  the  troublous  times  which  followed 
hard  upon  Saul's  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  Philis- 
tines had  come  up  agaiiist  Israel,  and  had  found  the 
people  in  a  strange  state  of  feebleness,  want,  and  dis- 
union. It  seems  that  for  some  years,  if  not  indeed 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  Saul  failed  to  unite  the 
people,  and  to  organize  and  consolidate  his  government. 
The  people  hid  in  caves  without  weapons,  and  without 
means  of  defence  or  protection.  Saul  gathered  to- 
gether what  army  lie  could  at  Gilgal.  and  waited  in 
great  perplexity  for  the  coming  of  Samuel.  After 
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waiting  seven  clays  and  still  Samuel  came  not.  but  the 
people  were  falling  away  from  him  in  fear,  Saul  rashly 
pr.  icei-ded  to  sacrifice,  thus  taking  upon  himself  both 
royal  and  priestly  functions  in  opposition  to  direct 
command.  Whilst  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  was  as- 
cending Samuel  appeared.  lie  charged  Saul  with 
folly,  lie  had  by  this  act  of  disobedience  shown  him- 
self unlit  to  lie  kin--  over  Israel.  His  right  to  the 
throne  was  forfeited  for  himself  and  for  his  descendants. 
Then  Samuel  left  (Jilgal  for  Giheah,  and  henceforth 
Saul,  aided  by  his  son  .Jonathan,  without  any  instruc- 
tion or  help  from  Samuel,  took  his  own  course. 

2.  After  some  years  Samuel  a^ain  presented  himself 
before  Saul,  to  instruct  him  to  attack  and  utterly  de-  j 
stroy  the  Amalekites,  giving  him  no  liberty  of  choice 
in  regard  to  their  complete  extermination.      This  com- 
mand was  imperfectly  obeyed  by  Saul.      Before  his  re- 
turn, his  disobedience  was  made  known  to  Samuel  by 
•'the  word  of  the   Lord,"  who  ''repented  that  lie  had 
made  Saul  to  be  kinu  over  the  people."      Samuel  was 
filled  with  grief.     The  thing  was  so  painful  to  him  that 
he  cried  unto  the  Lord  all  through  the  night,      lie  ap- 
pears not  to   have   clearly  understood   the  will  of  God. 
or  to  have  failed  to  acquiesce  in  it  fully,  or  to  have 
shrunk  from  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  rejection  to 
its  full  consequences.      But  after  the  night  of  prayer 
Samuel  proceeded  early  in  the  morning  to  the  dreaded 
meeting  and  the  painful  duty.     He  exposed  Saul's  dis- 
obedience, refused  his  explanations,  and  announced  his 
loss  of  the  kingdom.      And  thus  they  part.     The  pro- 
phet returns  to  Ramah  to  mourn  for  Saul.     The  king- 
returns    to    Gibeah    to   brood    in    sad    and   revengeful 
melancholy  over  his  altered  prospects. 

3.  The  act  of  Samuel  which  led  to  his  last  meeting 
with  Saul  was  one  of  great  importance  in  the  annals 
of  the  nation.     It  introduces  us  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  Old  Testament  histoiT,  to  one 
who  has  no  equal  in  the  force  and  beauty  of  his  char- 
acter, in  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  and  in  the  splen- 
dour of  his  genius.     How  wisely  did  Samuel  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  for  the  permanency  of 
the  new  government,  when  he   anointed    David   to   be 
king  over  Israel !     But  this  act  only  widened  the  breach 
between  him  and  Saul.     Especially  was   the   jealousy 
of  Saul  excited  on  one  occasion  when  he  heard  that 
David,    who  had  escaped   from  his  anger,   had  taken 
refuge  with  Samuel  at  Ramah.     Then  it  was  that  Saul 
set  Samuel  at  defiance  by  sending  messengers  to  take- 
David  from  his   very  presence,   and  then  it  was  that 
Saul  was  again  compelled  to  yield  to  that  mysterious 
power  which  carried  him  away  from  all  his  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  again  gave  occasion  to  the  saying,  ''Is  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets?'' 

After  this  event  Samuel  appears  to  have  lived  in 
seclusion  at  Ramah,  interfering  little  in  public  affairs, 
and  occupied  chiefly  as  the  head  of  the  schools  of  pro- 
phets. No  further  communication  between  him  and 
Saul  is  recorded,  nor  is  any  event  narrated  as  occurring 
to  disturb  the  mind  of  the  aged  judge.  His  regret  for 
the  disappointing  reign  of  Saul  was  soothed  by  his  anti- 
cipations of  the  prosperous  kingdom  of  David  and  his 
long  line  of  successors.  At  length  this  remarkable  man 
died.  He-  ended  his  life  where  he  had  begun  it.  at 
Ramah.  There  also  in  his  own  house  he  was  buried. 
All  Israel  was  gathered  together  as  in  solemn  assembly 
to  mourn  for  him.  His  tomb  is  still  believed  to  be 
visible  in  the  mountain  height  of  Neby  Samuil,  but  his 


body  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Palestine  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Areadius. 

One  other  incident  in  the' history  of  Samuel  remains 
to  be  noticed,  viz.  his  appearance  to  Saul  in  the  house 
of  the  witch  of  Endor.  But  as  it  belongs  still  more  to 
the  history  of  Saul,  the  notice  of  it  will  bo  found  here- 
after (iH'C  SAUI,1). 

The  character  of  Samuel  may  be  described  in  a  few 
brief  sentences.  The  times  in  which  he  lived  were 
singularly  important.  It  was  an  interesting  period  of 
national  transition.  The  institution  of  judges  was  com- 
ing to  an  end.  The  pure  theocratic  government  was 
about  to  close,  and  to  divide  into  the  two  branches  which 
had  hitherto  been  combined.  The  religious  direction  of 
the  people  was  henceforth  to  be  carried  on  by  prophets, 
and  the  political  government  by  kings.  Hence  Samuel 
saw  the  introduction  of  the  line  of  the  prophets  and  the 
line  of  the  kings.  He  was  the  last  of  the  judges  who 
united  military  with  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  over  the  character  and  des- 
tinies of  the  Israelitish  people  he  was  second  only  to 
Moses.  As  a  seer  he  was  held  in  high  repute,  for  he 
was  consulted  by  all  soils  of  people  on  all  sorts  of 
matters,  and  so  great  was  the  awe  which  his  presence 
excited  amongst  the  people  that  they  trembled  at  his 
approach.  1  So.,  xvi.  I,  r>.  As  a  military  commander  he 
delivered  the  Israelites  from  oppressive  bondage  and 
threatened  extinction,  and  he  excited  hope  and  courage 
in  the  heart  of  the  nation.  As  a  prophet  in  Israel  he 
effected  a  great  religious  reformation,  in  putting  away 
the  idolatry  into  which  the  people  had  fallen,  and  in 
restoring  the  fear  of  God.  He  long  strove  against  the 
election  of  a  king,  because  of  his  reluctance  to  abandon 
the  lofty  ideal  of  government  which  he  had  cherished, 
to  surrender  the  simple  principles  and  habits  of  the 
theocracy,  to  endanger  the  pure  truth  and  worship, 
and  thus  to  sink  down  to  the  ignorance  and  profligaey 
of  surrounding  peoples.  After  he  had  yielded  to  the 
election  of  a  sovereign,  he  resisted  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  secular  power,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  it  within 
wholesome  moral  limits;  but  when  he  found  that  the 
royal  will  was  acting  in  opposition  to  religious  principle 
and  divine  law,  he  withdrew  his  support,  and  proceeded 
to  set  up  another  king,  who  would  act  in  conformity 
with  prophetic  influence,  and  lie  in  this  manner  ''a 
king  after  God's  own  heart.''  By  this  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  theocratic  rule  he  sought  to  unite  the  race 
together  for  national  purposes,  and  for  accomplishing 
those  religious  objects  for  which  they  had  received  their 
calling,  and  had  been  made  "  stewards  of  the  oracles  of 
God."  The  aim  of  Samuel's  activity  amongst  the 
people  was  to  promote  genuine  religious  worship,  atten- 
tion to  moral  duties,  and  the  true  fear  of  God.  In  his 
own  conduct  he  was  an  example,  both  to  king  and  to 
people,  of  unselfishness,  temperance,  and  rigid  adher- 
ence to  rectitude  and  truth.  He  looked  not  to  ag- 
grandize himself,  or  he  might  have  continued  with 
Saul,  and  secured  power  and  influence  as  the  sagacious 
minister  of  an  absolute  monarch;  but  he  cared  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation,  both  for  his  lifetime  and 
after  his  decease,  when  he  opposed  the  evil  courses  of 
Saul,  and  then  appointed  David  to  displace  him  in  the 
government.  Thus  whilst  in  his  own  person  he  vindi- 
cated the  authority  of  the  prophetical  office,  and  upheld 
the  majesty  of  the  law  of  God,  he  was  a  true  patriot  in 
placing  legitimate  limits  to  the  power  of  the  monarch, 
in  maintaining  the  distinction  between  the  rights  of 
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the  secular  monarch  and  of  the  heavenly  King,  and 
thereby  promoting  the  freedom  of  the  people.  As  a 
stafcviian  therefore  Samuel  appears  before  us  as  one  of 
the  ablest  and  mo.st  pure-minded  who  ever  lived.  As 
a  military  jttdye  he  was  well  fitted  for  war,  but  by 
disposition  and  training  ever  inclined  to  peace.  As 
«  prophet  he  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  skilful 
in  applying  divine  laws  to  human  affairs. 

Later  writers  have  cast  reflections  upon  him  as 
guilty  of  priestly  arrogance  in  his  conduct  to  Saul, 
and  they  cite  what  they  call  his  bitter  censures  and 
his  setting  up  a  rival  to  disturb  the  life  of  the  lawful 
king.  But  is  there  any  one  measure  in  which  it  can 
be  said  with  anything  like  truth  that  Samuel  betrays 
•'<  priestly  pride  "  or  "mortified  vanity!''  (-'an  the  in- 
fluence of  selfish  or  malicious  motives  ever  be  perceived  .' 
Let  the  condition  of  the  people  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  position  lie  duly  considered.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  extraordinary  time*  call  for  extra- 
ordinary measures,  and  then  the  cautious  judgment, 
the  persevering  courage,  the  righteous  consistency  of 
the  prophet-judge  must  win  our  esteem.  From  all 
charges  of  this  kind  the  spontaneous  judgment  of  his 
contemporaries  should  have  protected  him  when  they 
gave  public  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  disinter- 
estedness of  his  life.  1  sa  xii.  [1.  J.  r.J 

SAMUEL,  THE  BOOKS  OF.  The  books  so  called 
have  received  this  name  subsequently  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Septua^int  translation,  in  which  their  pre- 
sent name  is  Ha.(Ti\eiwv  Il/jc-ir?;,  ]ia.ffi\tiwi>  AdT('/ia 
(First  and  Second  of  King>  :  and  -imilarly  in  the  Vul- 
gate. The  name  bv  which  they  are  known  in  the 
English  version  is  not  the  most  suitable,  as  the  books 
were  neither  written  by  Samuel,  nor  is  he  the  exclusive 
or  even  the  principal  subject  of  the  history.  The  name 
may  in  some  measure  lie  explained  and  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  early  part  of  the  tir.-t  book  is  chiefly 
concerned  about  Samuel,  and  that  the  two  kings  Saul 
and  David,  who-e  rei-ns  occupy  all  the  resl  of  the 
books,  were  both  anointed  by  Samuel  to  their  ottiee. 
The  name  "  Monks  of  Kings"  is  not  unsuitable,  because 
they  contain  the  history  of  the  introduction  ,,f  the 
monarchy,  and  of  the  iir.-t  two  kings  of  l>rael. 

In  Hebrew  MSS.  the  \\ork  is  one  and  not  two. 
Tin;  division  into  two  books  \\as  first  introduced  by 
Daniel  Bomberg.  Venire,  I'll*,  as  was  that  of  the 
book  of  Kings.  The  work  constitute-,  a  separate  and 
independent  whole,  and  is  not  to  be  joined  either  with 
the  book  of  Judges  or  with  that  of  Kinns.  from  which 
it  ditlers  by  many  important  characteristics. 

Tht;  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  these 
books:  — 

I.   hrad  under  >'<<;/(?«/.     i  Sa.  i-xii. — r..C.  ii7i-i'".i.v 

The  parentage,  birth,  and  consecration  of  Samuel, 
ch.  i.  Hannah's  prayer,  ch.  ii.  i-n>.  The  evil  practices 
of  the  sons  of  Eli:  a  man  of  (Jod  predicts  the  troubles 
which  shall  befall  Eli.  ch.  ii.  10-33.  God  calls  Samuel  in 
the  night,  and  reveals  to  him  the  judgment  of  the 
house  of  Eli,  to  whom  Samuel  declares  it,  ch.  iii.  1-1*. 
Samuel  is  established  to  be  a  prophet  in  Shiloh.  eh  iii. 
19-iv.  i.  A  battle  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Is- 
raelites between  Aphek  and  Eben-ezer.  The  Israelites 
being  defeated  send  for  the  ark  from  Shiloh.  Another 
battle  ensues,  in  which  Israel  is  again  smitten,  the  ark 
is  taken,  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli  slain.  The  news  is 
carried  to  Eli,  who  dies.  Ichabod  is  born,  ch.  iv.  Pen- 
alties inflicted  on  the  Philistines  on  account  of  the  ark 
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of  God.  It  is  sent  back  with  presents  to  Israel,  first 
to  Beth-shemesh,  and  then  to  Kirjath-jearim,  ch.  v.-vii.  i. 
The  reformation  under  Samuel  and  the  national  assem- 
bly at  Mizpeh,  ch.  vii.  «-(!.  The  Philistines  again  invade 
Israel,  but  at  the  cry  of  Samuel  the  Lord  discomfits 
them  with  thunder  and  they  are  smitten  before  Israel. 
Their  conquests  restored  to  Israel  from  Ekron  to  Gath, 
and  peace  established,  ch.  vii.  7-H.  Samuel  judges  Israel 
in  a  circuit  of  four  cities  yearly,  eh.  vii  i.vir.  Becoming 
old,  he  makes  his  sons  judges  over  Israel,  but  their  con- 
duct is  bad,  ch.  viii.  1-3.  The  elders  of  Israel  come  to 
Samuel  at  Uamah  and  demand  a  king;  Samuel  pro- 
tests, but  by  divine  direction  yields  at  length,  ch.  xiii. 
4-L'i'.  Saul,  son  of  Ki.-h,  seeking  the  lost  asses  of  his 
father,  visits  Samuel,  \\ho.  forewarned  by  God  of  his 
coming,  entertains  him  with  honour,  and  on  parting 
anoints  him  to  be  king,  and  gives  him  signs  in  confirma- 
tion, which  come  to  pass.  Samuel  then  calls  an  assem- 
bly at  Mi/peh,  and  there  Saul  is  publicly  designated  by 
lot  to  be  king  over  Israel,  but  not  acknowledged  by  all 
the  people,  cii.  ix.  x  The  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  sending 
to  (iihcah  in  their  distress,  Saul  is  roused  to  aid  them, 
and  gains  a  ^reat  victory  o\er  the  Ammonites.  Then 
Saul  is  joyfully  recognized  a.-  king  by  all  the  people  at 
(lilgal,  where  Samuel  renews  the  kingdom,  ch. xi.  There 
Sai  i  me]  ;iddri  sses  the  people,  vindicate-  his  own  conduct, 
and  exhort-  them  to  fidelity  to  <  !od  and  their  king.  The 
miracle  of  thunder  and  rain  at  \\heat-har\est,  ch.  xii. 
II.  /.-•;•«>/  until  f  l\in<i  Sun  I,  i  Sa.  xiii.-xxxi.  B.C 

Saul  form.-  an  arm\  of  t\\o  thousand  men  under  his 
own  command  at  Michma>h.  and  one  thousand  under 
Jonathan  at  I'ibe.ih.  Jonathan  smites  the  Philistine 
uarrison  at  Geha.  and  the  Philistine*  gather  a  great 
armv.  Israel  is  greatly  distressed.  Saul  awaits  Samuel 
at  (!iLral.  but  begin*  to  offer  sacrifice  before  his  arrival, 
for  which  act  of  disobedience  he  is  rejected  of  God, 
ch.  xii:  i-ii.  In  the  extremity  of  the  times  Jonathan 
and  his  armour-bearer  discomfit  the  Philistines  at 
Mirhma>h.  In  the  general  pursuit  Jonathan  tastes 
hone v  contrary  to  the  command  of  Saul.  His  life  is 

:-par>d  at  tin  demand  of  the  people,  ch.  xiii.  15-xiv.  45. 
Said's  successes  in  war  against  the  neighbouring 
tribe*.  I  lis  children  and  relatives  named.  < -h.  xh  H;-.'.L' 
Saul,  commanded  to  exterminate  Amalck.  only  partially 
obeys,  and  Samuel  declares  to  him  his  rejection  from  the 
kingdom.  Samuel  and  Saul  finally  part,  ch.  xv.  Samuel 
is  sent  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David,  son  of  Jesse,  to 
be  king,  ch  v>:  i  i.:.  In  eon>e<|Uence  of  Saul's  malady, 
J  (avid  is  sent  for  to  cheer  him  with  music,  ch.  xvi.  11-23. 
Tin-  Philistines  and  the  Israelites  in  battle  array  in  the 
valley  of  Elah:  Goliath  challenges  Israel,  and  is  killed 
by  David,  ch.  xvii.  Jonathan  and  David  make  a  covenant 
of  friendship.  Said  retains  J  >avid  near  him,  and  sets  him 
over  his  men  of  war.  The  women-singers  give  greater 
honour  to  David  than  to  Saul,  \sho  is  displeased,  and 
seeks  to  destroy  David,  ch.  xviii  Jonathan  takes  David's 
part  and  Michalalso.  David  flees  to  Samuel  at  llaniah. 
j  They  go  together  to  Xaioth.  Saul  sends  messengers, 
i  and  then  goes  himself  to  fetch  David.  They  all  pro- 
phesy, ch.  xix.  David  visits  Jonathan;  they  renew  their 
covenant.  Jonathan  makes  known  to  David  by  the 
device  of  the  arrows  Saul's  determination  to  kill  him. 
Their  parting,  ch  xx.  David  flees  to  Nob,  where  he 
obtains  the  shew-bread,  and  proceeds  to  Achish,  king 
of  Gath,  and  feigns  madness;  then  to  the  cave  of 
Adullam:  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab;  and  to  Hareth.  Saul 
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kills  Ahimelech  and  the  priests  by  the  hand  of  Doeg 
the  Edomite,  ch.  xxi.  xxii.  David  save-  Keilah  from  the 
Philistines,  but  leaves  it  mi  the  approach  of  Saul,  and 
abides  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  Jonathan  visits 
him.  Saul  is  recalled  from  the  pursuit  of  David  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Philistines,  eh.  xxiii.  David  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Engedi  spares  Saul's  life,  ch.xxiv.  Samuel's 
death  and  burial.  The  narrative  of  Nabal  and  his  wife 
Abigail,  cii.  \xv.  David  again  spares  the  life  of  Saul  at 
Haehilah.  Jle  goes  with  six  hundred  men  to  Aehish 
king  of  (.lath,  who  gives  him  /iklag  to  dwell  in.  The 
Philistines  encamp  against  Israel.  Saul  in  vain  seeks 
counsel  from  <  iod,  and  then  has  recourse  to  the  witch  of 
Endor.  The  princes  of  the  Philistines  refuse  David's 
aid  in  battle,  ch.  xxvi.-xxix.  David  returns  to  Ziklag 
and  finds  it  desolated.  He  pursues  the  Amalekites  and 
recovers  the  spoil,  ch.  xxx.  The  battle  of  Gilboa.  Saul 
and  his  three  sons  die,  ch.  xxxi.  The  news  of  Saul's 
death  reaches  David  at  Ziklag,  and  calls  forth  his 
touching  dirge  or  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jona- 
than, 2  sa.  i. 

III.  The   unset  tU>1.    succession. — Ishbosheth    king  of 
Israel,  David  of  Judah. — 2Sa.ii.-v.  :i. — B.C.  inr,.->-i<iK 

David  is  anointed  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron.  Ishbo- 
sheth is  made  king  of  Israel.  The  light  between  the 
followers  of  David  and  of  Ishbosheth  by  the  pool  of 
Gibeon,  2  Sa.  ii.  David's  power  increases  in  Hebron: 
six  sons  born  to  him  there.  Aimer  forsakes  Ishbosheth, 
and  makes  terms  with  David  to  transfer  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  to  him;  is  slain  by  .louli.  David's  lamentation, 
over  him,  ch.  iii.  The  head  of  Ishboslietli  is  brought  by 
Rechab  and  Baanah  to  David,  who  punishes  them  for 
the  deed,  ch.  iv.  The  tribes  of  Israel  make  David  their 
king,  ch.  v.  i-:i. 

IV.  hracl   umkr   K'unj  David. — 2  Sa.  v.  4-xxiv. — B.C. 
1048-1015. 

David,  after  being  king  of  Jndah  for  seven  years  and 
a  half,  reigns  thirty-three  years  in  Jerusalem  over  all 
Israel.  He  captures  the  fortress  of  Zion  from  the 
Jebusite,  forms  a  friendship  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre. 
defeats  the  Philistines  at  Baal-perazim,  and  again  from 
Geba  unto  Gazer,  ch.  v.  David  brings  up  the  ark  of  the 
Lord.  The  breach  of  Uzzah.  The  house  of  Obed- 
edom  is  blessed.  The  ark  brought  to  Jerusalem.  Mi- 
ohal  derides  David  for  dancing  before  the  ark,  ch.  vi. 
David  is  forbidden  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord  in  a 
message  brought  to  him  by  Nathan  the  prophet,  who 
announces  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty.  David's 
prayer,  ch.  vii.  His  victories  over  the  Philistines, 
Moabites,  Edomites,  &c..  recited,  ch.viii.  His  kindness 
to  Mephibosheth,  oh.  ix.  His  victory  over  Bene-ammon, 
ch.  x.  His  sin  with  Bathsheba  and  Uriah;  Nathan's 
parable;  punishment  denounced;  David's  penitence; 
the  child  dies.  Solomon  is  born.  David  captures 
Kabbah  of  Bene-ammon.  ch.  xi.  xii.  The  affair  of  Amnoii 
and  Tamar.  Absalom's  revenge  and  flight  to  Geshur. 
Joab  artfully  procures  his  return  after  three  years'  ab- 
sence, ch.  xiii.  xiv.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom  and  the  ; 
flight  of  David.  The  ark,  the  priests,  and  Hushai  sent 
back  to  Jerusalem.  The  treachery  of  Ziba.  The  re- 
viling of  Shimei.  Conflicting  advice  given  by  Hushai 
and  Ahitophel  to  Absalom,  and  Ahitophel's  suicide, 
ch  x\-.-xvii.  The  battle  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim.  Ab- 
salom's death,  David's  great  grief,  ch.  xviii.  David's 
return  to  Jerusalem.  The  conduct  of  Shimei,  Mephi- 
bosheth, and  Barzillai.  The  rivalry  between  Judah  and 
Israel  in  bringing  back  the  king,  ch.  xi.\.  The  rebellion  j 


of  Sheba.  Joab  slays  Amasa.  Sheba's  head  given  to 
Joab  at  Abel,  ch.  xx.  The  three  years'  famine,  and  the 
appeasement  of  the  (  Ubeon'ites.  The  burial  of  the  bones 
of  Saul  and  his  sons.  The  giants  of  the  Philistines 
slain  by  David's  servants,  ch.  .\.\i.  David's  song  (Psalm 
xviii.),  cii.  x.\ii.  The  last  words  of  David.  The  names 
and  exploits  of  his  heroes,  ch.  xxiii.  The  numbering  of 
the  people  and  the  pestilence,  ch.  xxiv. 

I.  Oriijln  and  structure, — It  will  evidently  appear 
that  Samuel  could  not  be  the  author  of  these  books. 
His  death  is  recorded  in  the  -2.".th  chapter  of  the  first 
book.  The  history  continues  after  his  death  down  to 
nearly  th«'  end  of  the  reign  of  David,  a  period  of  pei- 
haps  forty-live  years.  There  is  a  somewhat  common 
opinion  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  were  written 
by  Samuel,  and  the  rest  by  ( lad  and  Nathan— an  opinion 
founded  on  1  t'h.  xxix.  '29:  "Now  the  acts  of  David 
the  king,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
Book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  Book  of  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  in  the  Book  of  Gad  the  seer  T  There 
is  much  in  the  general  structure  of  the  hooks,  and  in 
the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other,  to  render 
it  probable  that  different  writers  living  at  di Here-lit 
times  were  concerned  in  their  production,  notwith- 
standing the  degree  of  uniformity  which  the  style  and 
language  exhibit.  The  most  reasonable  supposition  is 
that  they  were  the  work  of  OIK;  compiler,  who  used 
historical  records  of  various  sources.  This  opinion, 
though  held  by  nearly  all  modern  critics,  as  Thenius, 
and  even  by  Havernick  and  Keil,  is  not  new,  as  Dio- 
dorus  of  Tarsus,  Theodoret,  St.  Athaiiasius,  and  St. 
Gregory  ob.-erved,  that  the  four  books  of  Kings  were 
historical  abridgments  of  several  books  or  memoirs  of 
the  prophets  which  are  cited  in  them.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  view  of  the  origin  of  these  books  is  based 
have,  however,  only  in  very  recent  times  been  fullv  ex- 
pounded. Warning  the  reader  against  attaching  undue 
importance  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in 
proof  of  this  position,  his  attention  may  nevertheless  be 
directed  to  the  following  points. 

1.  To  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  writers; 
some  portions  contrasting  in  their  brief  fragmentary 
chronological  character  with  others  which  are  more  full 
and  copious,  and  (in  one  part  at  least)  minutely  bio- 
graphical. Compare  2  Sa.  v.  1-K!;  viii.;  xx.  1.V22;  xxiii.  --i".i,  with 
-  Sa.  xi.-xx. 

'2.  In  several  places  there  may  be  perceived  the  con- 
clusion of  the  original  documents,  to  which  additional 
matter  has  been  attached,  yet  without  hein^  so  joined 
as  to  appear  like  a  natural  continuation.  In  some 
places  the  compiler  has  placed  to<j<1li(r  what  he  found 
narrated  by  i/iji'irmt  writers  respecting  the  persons 
whose  histories  they  wrote,  without  having  so  worked 
them  up  into  one  narrative  as  to  harmonize  all  their 
parts,  1  Sa.  vii.  l.VIT;  xiv.  47-.12:  2  Sa.  viii.  1S-1S;  xx.  2.T2C,. 

'.'>.  Of  some  events  there  appear  to  he  double  accounts 
recorded,  and  occasionally  these  accounts  are  different. 
and  sometimes,  apparently  at  least,  inconsistent;  as  for 
instance  how  Saul  became  king,  i  Sa.  ix.-x.  10,  and  x.  17  27. 
How,  and  why,  Saul  was  rejected,  i  Sa.  xiii.  8-14,  and  xv.  io-2ti. 
How  David  became  known  to  Saul,  i  Sa.  xvi.  11-21,  and  xvii. 
.'>:,- xviii.  -i.  How  David  spared  Saul's  life,  i  Sa.  xxiv.,  and 
xxvi.  How  David  went  over  to  the  Philistines,  i  Sa.  xxi. 
lo-ir., and  xxvii.  1-4.  How  the  proverb  "  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets?"  arose,  i  Sa.  x.  it-is,  andxix.  22-21.  It 
should  here  be  remarked  that  these  alleged  discrepant 
passages,  as  well  as  many  more  which  sceptical  critics 
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have  adduced,1  need  to  be  explained,  whatever  opinion  |  way.     On  internal  grounds  he  distinguishes  five  prin- 


may  be  held  respecting  the  authorship  of  these  books. 
Such  different  though  not  therefore  discordant  portions 
of  the  work  may  probably  be  best  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  the  books  consist  of  materials  brought 


cipal  sources — 

1.  -.4  History  of  FUIIUI.I/.  contained  in  1  Sa.  i.-vii.. 
which  seems  to  conclude  naturally  as  a  separate  ami 
independent  narrative,  in  which  Samuel  is  altogether 


together  from  various  sources.  This  origin  may  be  ,  the  principal  person, 
granted,  however,  without  admitting  that  there  is  any  '_'.  .4  Hi  atari/  of  >'««/,  comprised  in  the  following 
inconsistency  or  contradiction  amongst  the  materials  so  |  portions,  1  Sa.  viii.;  x.  17--7:  xi.;  xii.;  xv.:  xvi.;  xviii. 
joined  together:  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  gospel  history.  ;  0-14;  xxvi.:  xxviii.  :j-'J.j;  xxxi.  The  materials  derived 
which  is  constituted  by  the  separate  narratives  of  four  j  from  this  source  are  interwoven  with  others  derived 
different,  but  not  therefore  discordant,  writers.  It  is  .  from  a  third  source,  viz. 

not  the  object  of  this  article  to  <.'•/>/«<"  the  alleged  3.  -1  Jliator;/  of  Duval,  from  which  have  been  de- 
inconsistencies,  however  completely  that  might  be  done,  rived  the  following  portions,  1  Sa.  xiv.  ;V2;  xvii.;  xviii. 
They  are  here  mentioned  onlv  as  they  bear  upon  the  in  part;  xix.;  xx. ;  xxi.  in  part:  xxii.;  xxiii.:  xxiv.;  xxv.; 

J 


question  of  authorship,  and  as  they  seem  to  indicate 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  materials  by  the  author  or  com- 
piler of  these  books. 

4.  The  relation  between  the  books  of  <  'hroliicles  and  the 
books  of  Samuel  is   thought  to   point  to  the  same  con- 


xxvii.:  xxviii.  1.  '2:  x.\ix.:  xxx.:  i!  Sa.  i.-v. ;  vii.;  viii. 

4.  A)/ut/ter  H tutor//  "/>'(«'/,  from  which  1  Sa.  ix.:  x. 
1-10.;  xiii.;  and  xiv.  have  been  dra\\  n.  This  is  regarded 
as  an  older  and  more  strictly  historical  document  than 
No.  •_>,  that  being  considered  as  of  much  later  origin. 


elusion.       It  can  scare,  ly  be  maintained  that  the  author     and  as  founded  on  tradition 

of  the  Chronicles  has  derive,!  from  the  book-  ,,f  Samuel 

all  the  materials  for  the  narratives  w  hich  are  common  to 

both  works.    There  are  so  many  variation-  between  the 

history  as  related   by  the  Chronicler  and  as   related   in 

Samuel  as  to  render  it  probable,  not  that  the  Chronicler 

derived  everything  from  Samuel,  but  that  he  had  access 

to  the  sources  used  also  by  the  compiler  of  Sam  'id.    This 

may  be  explained  by  a  compari-oii  of  -J  Sa.  v.  1   -10  and 


~i.  Lastly.  t(  Hin'irn  i'li  ii  «f  David,  embracing  full  de- 
tail- of  the  second  half  of  his  life,  and  recounting  his 
family  history,  2  s  •.  xi  ;  xii  1-25;  siii.-xx. 

The  relation  of  -J  Sa.  xxi. -xxiv.  to  the  preceding  pot  - 
tions  seems  to  be  that  of  a  supplement  or  appendix  of 
matt.!.-  not  related  in  chronological  order,  nor  having 
any  close  connection  with  each  other. 

There  is  doubtless  verv  much   1  iv peivri t icism   in   this 


xxiii.  S-3U  with  1  I'll.  xi.  xii.     The  Chronicler  has  placed     account  of  Thenius.     So  far  as  authorities 

in  continuous   narrative    Da\id's   anointing   as   king  ot      are  quote 

Israel  at  Hebron,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  build 

ing  of  the  city  of  David,  and  the  list  of  Da\id'-  heroes 

with  their  deed.-,  probably  a-  he  found  them  connected 

in  the' documents  which  he  u-ed;  whilst  in  Samuel  they 


the  books  themselves  the  matter  is  much 
more  simple.  To  only  one  work  is  direct  n  ft  re  nee 
made,  viz.  to  the  Look  of  the  I'pright  .Jashart, -vcrn^C, 
2  Sa  i.  i-,  elsewhere  also  ipioted  only  once.  Jos  \.  i::,  and 
as  both  the  quotations  are  in  verse,  the  work  is  thought 


Samuel    which 


are  detached,  the  list  of  heroes  bdu^  placed  separately     to  ha\e  been  a  book  of 

in  the  history  of  the  latest  period  of   the  life  of    Da\id. 

So  in  1  I'll.  iii.  the  list  of  Da\id's  children  is  given  in  a 

form  probably  drawn  from  some  otiicial  register  to  which     verbal  tradition  or  from  some  written  documents,  such 

the  writ.-r  of   Samuel  had  ace.--,  as  h>    gives  the  list  in 

two  portion-  to  suit  the  course  of  his  narrative.  •:  >.i  iii. 

2-5;  V.  11-1,;. 

."».  The  hand  of  a  compiler  i-  thoiiuht  to  be  percepti- 
ble in  certain  detached  observations  here  and  there 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  history,  in  the  way  of  of  David.  2 
explanation  of  some  portion  drawn  from  the  document.-: 
as  for  example,  in  1  Sa.  i.\.  '.'.  the  expression  nsrn  is 
explained:  (,For  "the  prophet"  of  to-day  was  called 
formerly  "the  seer"'.  And  1  Sa.  xvii.  1  I,  1."..  i-  regarded 


for  instance  as  the  following  poetical  pieces:  the  sonu 
of  Hannah,  1  s  i.  ii.  l  l":  David's  lamentation  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan.  I'M  i  l'J-27;  David'.-  lament  over  A  bner. 
Nathan's  parable.  2  Sa.  xii.  1-4;  a  sonu  or 
psalm  of  David,  2  Sa.  xxii.  2-51  ilVum  xviii  ;  the  last  words 
xxiii.  l--  To  which  must  be  added  the 
i-ts  of  name-  and  genealogies.  i\o. 

III.    Antlquiti/.    -The    hiu'h   antiquity   of   the    I ks 

if   Samuel,  or  of   the  sources  whence  they  were  princi- 
lally  derived,    in    comparison    wilh    that    of  the   Kings 


as  an  interposed  remark,  to  connect  this  hi-tory  with  and  Chronicles,  appears  from  the  absence  of  reference 
the  account  given  in  the  previous  chapter  of  the  family  to  older  sources  or  authorities  in  the  former,  such  as  is 
of  Jesse.  frequently  made  in  the  latter.  It  hence  appears  that 

I  F.  The  sources.—  Should  these  book-  then  appear  to  the  compiler  did  not  live  at  any  great  distance  from 
be  a  compilation  from  several  original  document.-,  the  the  events  which  he  relates,  and  therefore  does  not 
interesting  question  arises.  How  far  may  it  be  possible  deem  it  needful  to  refer  his  readers  t«>  sources  already 
to  resolve  the  whole  work  into  its  constituent  parts,  known  to  them:  whilst  the  original  sources  have  for 
so  as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  sources  the  most  part  all  the  marks  of  having  been  written 
whence  the  parts  were  derived?  Thenius  has  at-  !  by  persons  contemporaneous  with  the  events  described. 
tempted  to  solve  this  difficult  problem  in  the  following  There  is  little  reason  for  supposing  that  any  part  of 

the  work  was  composed  even  so  late   as  subsequently 

For  the  expression 


to    the    division    of  the   kingd 

,.   Jsrael    am]   Jlulah,"    occiii-riiif?  1  Sa.  xi.  t;  xui.  52;  xviii.  If,; 

i  •   i     •        i    •         i  (      t   „, 

•>  sa  iii  10-  v  ,v  xxiv  l,   which   is   claimed   as  proof   ot  an 
,  '  '  .  i       T    i 

stated  in  1  Sa.  viii.  5,  and  xii.  12;  the  two  accounts  of  Goliath,  I  origin  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  under  Reho- 
1  Sa.  xvii.  1-10,  and  2  Sa.  xxi.  19;  the  double  record  of  Samuel's  |  boam,   has   no   such   force,    as   must   be  obvious  from 


1  As  for  instance  the  statement   that  Samuel  (  I  Sa.  vii.  1.0-17 
was  all  his  life  long  judge  over  Israel,  but  according  to  ch.  viii. 

1  3,  had  surrendered  the  office  to  his  sons  (but  see  ch.  xii.  2) 
,,     -  ,.,r        ,, 

the  occasion  and  the  motives  for  demanding  a  king,  as  differentl 


death,  1  Sa.  xxv.  1,  and  xxviii.  ;',;  the  two  descriptions  of  the 
manner  of  Saul's  death,  1  Sa.  xxxi.  1  6.  and  2  Sa.  i.  1-10:   t 
twofold  account  of  the  battle  with  t 


9  ^  jj_  ^_  ;,_  -],,_ 
" 


_     _     _        _ 

6.  and  2  Sa.  i.  1-10:   the  "  ,  .   ,    .     .       ,  ,         -i 

e  Syrians,  2  Sa.  viii.,  and  !  wlth  12«  l:>>  l0'  froln  wln.ch  !t  ls  clear  tliat  the  PhraSC' 
i  if  not  already  in  use,  originated  in  the  circumstances 


93.  xvju_  (;_ 
,  .   , 
ln.ch 
origi 


.  xjX-  (^  compared 
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that  at  first  only  the  tribe  of  Judah  adhered  to  David, 
whilst  tile  remaining  tribes  under  the  common  name  of 
Israel  formed  a  separate  kingdom  for  seven  years  and 
a  half  under  Ishbosheth,  and  afterwards  for  a  short 
time  under  Absalom.1 

^  ith  this  claim  to  high  antiquity  the  internal  evid- 
ence, s.i  far  as  it  goes,  entirely  agrees.  In  the  un- 
settled times  of  the  judges  the  observance  of  the  ritual 
enjoined  in  the  books  of  .Moses  had  fallen  greatly  into 
disuse.  Sacrifices  which  were  lawful  only  before  the 
dour  of  the  tabernacle  were  offered  at  many  places, 
as  at  Mizpeh  and  Gilgal.  No  disapprobation  of  this 
practice  is  expressed  in  Samuel,  though  it  very  often 
is  so  in  Kings.  The  Pentateuch  seems  to  exert  little 
influence  on  the  habits  of  the  people  as  described  in 
Samuel,  or  on  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  writers. 
There  are  indeed  fewer  allusions  to  .Moses  and  his 
writings  in  Samuel  than  in  any  other  of  the  early  books 
of  Scripture.  But  this  may,  doubtless,  bo  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  disorganized  and  somewhat  ano- 
malous state  into  which  matters  fell  in  consequence  of 
the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  'Philistines,  and  the 
essentially  new  era  which  was  shortly  afterwards  intro- 
duced by  the  institution  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
stirring  events  that  followed  in  the  personal  histories 
of  Saul  and  David.  The  name  of  Moses  occurs  fifty- 
six  times  in  Joshua,  in  Judges  three,  in  Samuel  two, 
in  Kings  ten,  in  Chronicle*  thirty-one.  The  law  of 
Mo>rs  is  never  once  named  in  Samuel. 

The  language  is  distinguished  by  its  purity,  and  this 
also  is  an  argument  for  the  early  origin  of  these  books. 
A  considerable  number  of  words  and  forms  of  words 
are  peculiar  to  them,  and  several  occur  which  are  found 
only  in  one  other  book  besides.  But  it  were  unsuit- 
able here  to  give  lists  of  them. 

IV.  The  ant/tor  or  cr»ii/>!/c>:—*\\it\i  the  exception  of 
a  brief  expression  in  the  Talmud  (Egyptian  Gemara,  A.r>.  :>oo, 
Baba  Batlira,  f..l.  1  rt,  TEC  3rQ  STO'C  (^licmuel  cat hub 
tip/tro,  '•  Samuel  wrote  his  book"),  there  is  no  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  antiquity  respecting  the  name  of  the  author. 
Xo  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  books  of  Samuel. 
Kings,  or  Chronicles,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Bible.  Nor 
is  it  named  in  the  Apocrypha  or  in  Josephus.  The 
work  is  generally  attributed  to  some  competent  his- 
torian, who  availed  himself  of  authentic  documents  in 
preparing  it.  Some  writers,  as  Aberbanel  and  Grotius, 
ascribe  it  to  Jeremiah,  some  to  Ezra,  and  some  to 
Isaiah.  There  is  not  nearly  so  much  probability  that 
Jeremiah  compiled  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  there  is 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings.  There 
is  much  greater  dissimilarity  of  language,  style,  and 
spirit  between  Samuel  and  Jeremiah  than  between 
Kings  and  Jeremiah.  The  great  number  of  words  and 
forms  of  words  peculiar  to  this  work  point  out  a  dis- 
tinct author  and  age,  and  it  would  seem  most  likely 
that  it  was  compiled  in  an  early  period  after  the  death 
of  David,  and  previously  to  the  rending  of  the  kingdom 
under  Jiehobonin:  unless  the  opinion,  which  has  widely 
prevailed  in  the  Christian  church,  should  be  finally 
adopted,  that  the  work  begun  1.13-  Samuel  was  carried 
on  and  finished  before  the  death  of  David  by  Nathan 
and  Gad,  or  that  it  was  the  work  of  some  member  of 
the  school  of  the  prophets  who  had  personal  knowledge 


*  There  is,  however,  one  passage,  1  Sa.  xxvii.  6,  "Therefore 
hath  Ziklag  been  to  the  kings  of  .Tudali  till  this  day,"  which  is 
not  so  clearly  reconcilable  with  this  view;— unless  it  should 
prove  to  bo  a  note  added  by  a  later  hand. 
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of  the  events  which  he  narrates.  If,  however,  this 
theory  cannot  be  maintained,  and  there  should  be 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  compiler  lived  not 
earlier  than  the  times  of  Rehoboam  (see  Themus  on  2  sa. 
viii.  ,;  xiv.  ur),  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
materials  which  he  used  were  of  earlier  date,  and  must 
for  the  most  part  have  been  written  by  persons  who 
were  contemporaneous  with  the  events.  It  appears 
certain  that  memoirs  were  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan, 
and  Gad  (see  ->  Ch.  xxix.  2!i),  and  perhaps  also  by  other 
members  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  although  it  may 
not  be  equally  certain  that  those  memoirs  are  identical 
with  the  present  books  of  Samuel.  The  fact  that  a 
recorder  or  remembrancer  (mazkir),  T3V2,  whose  office 
it  was  to  prepare  memoirs  or  annals  of  passing  events, 
is  mentioned  early  amongst  the  household  of  David,  is 
not  without  an  important  bearing  on  this  question.  It 
is  clear  that  the  authors  of  the  original  documents,  if 
not  of  the  work  itself,  must  have  occupied  such  posi- 
tions of  honour  and  influence  as  gave  them  ample 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  events  of  the  times  in 
which  they  wrote.  Such  minute  details  as  we  find,  for 
instance,  in  the  history  of  David,  belonging  rather  to 
his  private  than  to  his  public  life,  the  story  of  Bath- 
sheba,  of  David's  behaviour  on  the  death  of  her  child, 
of  Amnon  and  Tamar.  of  the  secret  sending  to  the 
priests  from  Mahaiiaim.  ^c.,  bespeak  perfectly  well 
instructed  writers,  who  had  access  to  the  best  sources 
of  information. 

V.  The  object.—  So  far  as  the  compiler  of  these  books 
might  be  conscious  of  a  direct  aim  in  his  work,  pro- 
ducing it,  as  doubtless  he  did,  under  the  impulse  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  might  be  his  endeavour 
to  continue  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  espe- 
cially   to    record    the    remarkable   change   which    was 
effected  in  the  method  of  the  divine  government,  when 
the  God  of  Israel  ceased  to  rule  the  people  by  judges, 
and  permitted  them  to  be  governed  by  kings,  as  were 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.     In  pursuing  this  object 
the  writer  took  care  to  point  out  the  important  distinc- 
tion which  was  to  be  maintained  between  the  kings  of 
Israel  and   those  of  other  nations,  in  the  separation  of 
the  civil  from  the  ecclesiastical,  or  the  secular  from  the 
religious  authority:   and  also  to  de-scribe  the  origin  ai.d 
influence  of  the  prophetical  order  in  relation  both  to 
the  monarchy  and  to  the  people. 

VI.  Relation  to  the  books  of  Chronicle*. — That  por- 
tion  of  the  history  which  is  common  to  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  of  Chronicles  is  found  in  2  Sa.  i.-xxiv.  and 
1  Ch.  x.-xxi.,  beginning  with  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Saul  and  ending  with  the  story  of  the  pestilence. 
Between  these  two  narrations  of  the  same  perioel  of 
history  the  following  elifferences  may  be  pointed  out. 

1.  The  book  of  Samuel  contains,  but  that  of  Chroni- 
cles omits:  — 


i.  The  story  of  David's  kindness  to  Mephibosheth,  2  Sa.  ix. 
ii.  Of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah,  '2  Sa.  xi.  2-xii.  25. 
iii.  The  rebellion  of  Absalom,  2  Sa.  xiii.  etc. 
iv.   The  surrender  of  seven  of  the  sons  of  Saul  to  the  Gibeoii- 

ites,  2  Sa.  xxi.  1-14. 

v.   A  war  with  the  Philistines,  2  Sa.  xxi.  15-17. 
vi.  David's  song  (Ps.  xviii.),  2  Sa.  xxii. 
vii.  The  last  words  of  David,  2  Sa.  xxiii. 

2.  The  book  of  Samuel  omits,  but  that  of  Chronicles 
contains: — 

i.  A  list  of  David's  adherents. 

ii.  A  list  of  those  who  chose  David  to  be  king  at  Hebron, 
iii.  David's  preparation  for  building  the  temple. 
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ers  and  heroes,  ite. 

3.  The  two  works  present   several   portions  of   the 
history  in  a  different  order,  such  as  the  following:  — 

•2  Sa.  v.  11 -'Jo  .     .  .     .     1  Ch.  xiv. 

•J  Sa.  vi.  1-10    .  ...     1  Ch.  xi.  1-1'. 

•J  8-i.  vi.  3-11    .     .  1  Ch.  xiii. 

2  Sa.  vi.  1-J  L':!        ....      1  Ch.  x\ . 
•2  S.i.  xxiii.  s-ln    ...     1  Ch.  xi.  ln-47. 

4.  The  differences  of  verbal  and  grammatical  forms 
in  the  narration  of  the  same  events  in  these  two  works 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  t<>  indicate  the  greater  antiquity 
of  the  hooks  of  Samuel.      Nearly  all  the  points  in  which 
Chronicles  differ   from   Samuel   mav  be   distinctlv  ex- 
plained by  the  more  recent  origin  of  the  former.      Thev 
are  too  numerous  and  minute  to  be  here  mentioned. 

r>.   Many  of  the   ;(<'/«'<(/•.->•  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles 
differ,  as 

•2  Sa.  x.   1:,,  IS,  21.    :  lid    1   (  h.   \i\    l'J,  !•>,  -0. 
•2  Sa.  xxiii.  S,  1  Ch.  xi.   11. 

i  >  ,    xxiv.  ;..  1-:  -     1  ( 'h.  \.\i.  5,  1-J. 

These  discrepancies  are  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  of  errors  of  transcription.  Whether  tin 
numbers  in  Samuel  are  generally  ri-ht.  and  those  in 
Chronicles  -.  nerallv  wron^-.  which  i-  the  common 
opinion,  or  whether  errors  exist  in  both,  cannot  be  de- 
termined until  more  careful  attention  shall  have  Keen 
given  to  the  subject,  and  a  more  critical  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  text  shall  have  been  prepared.  i>'«  CIIK.IM- 
Ci.KS,  P,i  i.  .|<>  .  IK.  i 

VII.  t'ln  •'>„!, /,,,/!/.  -One  of  the  mo-t   strikin-   points 
of    difference    lietween    the    books   of    Samuel   and   of 
Kings   is   the  more  sparing  use  of  dates  in  the  former. 
The    means    of    determining    the    periods    of    time    in 
which   the   various  events  recorded    in   them    happened 
are  exceedingly  scanty.     The  most  helpful  are  found  in 
other   parts   of   Scripture.      Thus,    in   Ac.    xiii.   \\  e    find 
that  Saul  was  kinu'  "by  the  space  of  forty  years."     We 
know  ahvadv  that    I  >avid   rei-ned  over  .ludali    and   all 
Israel  forty  years,   and    we  have  also  calculated   that 
Samuel   must   have    lived  about    llu   years.      If.  then. 
Samuel  died  about  five  years  before  Saul,  we  find   that 
the  history  covers  a   period  of    1 .",.",    years,  except  that 
brief   portion   of   the   life   of    I  (avid    not    contained   in 
Samuel.      These  numbers  agree   with  the  usual   dates 
assigned  to  the  commencement  and  termination  of  tin- 
books    of    Samuel,    vi/..    1  1 71-1'il.r>.       If,   however,   as 
some  critics  think,  the  year  1171  is  too  early  a  date  for 
the  birth  of  Samuel,  and  lid  too  great  an  aijv  for  him 
to  have   attained,  an  opinion  not  without  support  in 
the  history,  the  period  covered  by  the  books  of  Samuel 
mav  be  reckoned  at  135  to  }i\~>  years. 

VIII.  Cannn'tcity,  <(•<-.-  -The  historical  credibility  and 
canonicity  of  these  books  need  not  be  fullv  discu.-sed  in 
this  place.     The  internal  evidence  of  their  truthfulness 
and  the  external  evidence  of  their  canonical  authority 
are    both    complete.      The    stvle    in    which    thev    are 
written  is  simple,  natural,  and   bold.      Places,   times. 
and  other  minute  details  are  freely  and  artlessly  given. 
The  course  and  connection  of  the  history  carry  with 
them  the  proof  of  their  truthfulness.     The  characters 
and  events  are  in  accordance  with  the  times  in  which 
they  are  placed.      Attempts  to  establish  contradiction 
and  discrepancy  have  not  succeeded.      The  history  con- 
tained in  these  books  fits  in  and  accords  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  portions  of  the  history  of  the 
Israelitish  people,  although  the  several  portions  were 


composed  at  long  intervals  of  time  and  by  different 
authors.  Succeeding  writers  refer  to  the  persons  and 
occurrences  of  these  books  as  real  and  true.  The 
psalmist,  Ps.  xcix.  c,  ranks  Samuel  amongst  the  most 
distinguished  personages  in  the  annals  of  his  nation. 
Jeremiah,  ch.  xv.  i,  names  him  as  he  does  Moses  in  regard 
to  his  influence  with  (iod  and  with  man.  Our  Lord 

,  himself,  Mat.  xii.  i-i,  quotes  one  incident  related  in  the 
history.  Peter.  Ac.  iii.  i'i.  names  Samuel  at  the  head  of 

;  the  "other  prophets:"  and  Paul,  lie.  xi.  :;•>.  places  him 
amongst  the  judges  and  prophets  whose  memorable 
faith  he  records.  The  work  itself,  known  by  the  name 
of  tile  two  books  of  Samuel,  was  included  by  Josephus, 
by  the  Talmudists.  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  on 
the  canon  of  the  (lid  Testament,  amon.u'st  the  received 
books  of  Scripture.  Its  canonicity  has  never  been 

[-1    '  -      There  are  ven  few  -,-iarate 

"•"ik-  ..n    Samuel;    the   Gorman    exegetical    handl k   of  Otto 

Th.-nii!-.   however.   nia>  he  mentioned,   in  \\hieh  the  houks  .if 

Sainin-l  are  nvat.-d  i -Jd   edit.    Leip.   1804);   the  commentary  of 

I    K.-il  and  K-litx-.-h  is  expeeteil  piv-ent  ly  to  cmhrace  it ;  l.nt  help 

nni-I    he  sought    h\   the  .-indent    ehietly  in  i  he  genera  1   ('.iniineii 

taries  on  the  historical   hooks  of  the  old  Testament;   the  In 

trotliK-ti.nus,  such  as  lile.-k's  and  Home's;  and   hi-torieal  works. 

sn.-h  as  I Iii-sell's  <;, .,„.,••;    ,.  Kwald's  r/.  „/,.,-',/,,  Stanley's  //;.-•/,,,-,/ 

.ve.J  |F.  .1.  r.  |  ' 

SANBAL'LAT  [etymology  uncertain].  A  person 
ot  considerable  power  and  influence  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.  and  a  resolute  opponent  of  his  de-i^ns  for 
the  fortification  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  called  "the 
lloi-oiiite."  V-  ii.  in,  that  is,  as  some  have  understood 
it.  a  native  of  I'.eth- Hor.ui  in  Kphraim,  but  as  others, 
and  \vith  greater  probability,  take  it,  of  lloronaim  in 
Moali.  Though  thus,  apparently,  a  Moabite,  he  had 
come  to  reside  iii  Samaria,  and  from  the  tone  of  his 
communications  and  procedure  seems  to  have  held 
some  official  appointment  in  that  quarter  under  the 
Pel-Man  monarchy.  Taking  counsel  with  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite.  <  ie-hein  the  Arabian,  and  some  others,  he 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  work  which  Neheiniah 
had  conn-  to  ace.iinpli>h  in  behalf  of  .Jerusalem.  Xe.  iv. 
Hut  the  resolute  energy  and  prudent  management  of 
Neheiniah  disconcerted  them,  so  that  thev  were  obliged 
to  d.-sist  from  any  open  assault.  Then  thev  iv-orted 
to  stratagem,  seeking  to  decoy  Nchemiah  to  a  distance 
for  tin-  purpose  of  consultation,  also  employing  false 
prophets  at  -b  rusah-m  to  put  him  in  fear,  Ne.  vi.;  but  he 
saw  through  tin-  designs  of  Sanballat  and  his  comrades, 
and  held  his  ground  firmly  against  their  machinations. 
Anioii--  other  projects  to  strengthen  his  influence  for 
evil  against  the  covenant  people,  Sanballat  had  got  his 
daughter  married  to  the  son  of  .b.iada,  son  of  the  high- 
priest  Lliashih.  .v-  \iii.iK  But  this  being  an  improper 
connection.  Neheiniah  drove  away  the  parties  with  in- 
dignation. We  hear  no  more  of  Sanballat  in  Scrip- 
ture: and  the  account  of  Josephus  respecting  him  is  so 
manifestly  fabulous  and  untrustworthy,  that  it  doi  s 
nothing  to  supply  the  deficiency  (Ant.  xi.  7,  L';  see  I'ri.leaux, 
('i.nneetiiin,  vol.  i.  p.  :;!i;,,  on  the  iiiihistoricul  character  of  what  is 
related  by  .TosephnsV 

SANDAL  [?":.  <rav5d\wv\.  The  word  occurs  but 
twice  in  the  translation  of  the  English  Bible,  Mar.  vi.  <j; 
Ac.  xii.  a.  As  it  is,  however,  the  same  as  six  if.  which 
occurs  so  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  un- 
derstand it  by  that  term,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  article  in  common  use  amongst  the  Jews  for  protect- 
ing the  feet.  The  sandal  was  sometimes  beautifully 


SANDAL 


SAXHKDK1M 


ornamented,    inwrought   with   lines  of   gold,   silver,  or 
silk,  mid  occasionally  embroidered  with  jewels,  Ca.  vii.  i. 
There  is  no  actual  description  of  the  sandal  to  lie  found 
in  Scripture,  lint  the  rabbies  tell  us  that  the  materials 
employed   in  its  construction  we're  either  leather,  felt, 
cloth,  or  wood,   ami   that  they  were  occasionally  shod 
with   iron.      .losephus    (.r.  B.  vi.  i,  sect.  M   mentions   the  I 
instance   of   the   centurion    Julian,    when   the    Roman  j 
army  penetrated  to  the  temple,  having  slipped  on  the  j 
marble  pavement  from  "his  shoes  being  full  of  nails,  '  j 
and  being  killed  thereby.      1  i  i  i-odotus  ii;  :ir)  relates  that 


various  substances,  such  as  palm-leaves  and  papyrus- 
stalks,  were  used  in  making  .sandals  in  addition  to 
leather;  while  in  Assyria,  according  to  Lavard  (xiu. 
ii.  3L>3,  sii),  wood  or  leather  was  employed. 

In  transferring  a  possession  or  domain  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  ancient  times  to  deliver  a  shoe,  as  in  the 
middle  ages  a  glove:  hence  the  action  of  throwing  down 
the  shoe  upon  a  region  or  territory  implied  occupancy 
—  "Over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe,''  PS.  lx.  8;cviii.  !t, 
i.e.  I  will  take  possession  and  claim  it  as  my  own.  So 
in  Ru.  iv.  7,  8,  the  delivery  of  a  shoe  showed  that  the 
next  of  kin  gave  up  a  sacred  obligation:  "A.  man 
plucked  off  his  shoe  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbour,  and 
this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel.''  A  similar  significancy 
was  attached  to  the  act  in  connection  with  the  repu- 
diation of  a  Levirate  marriage.  DC.  xxv.  <i. 

Sandals  were  used  by  all  ranks  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  so  very  probably  were  shoes;  for  on  the  Black 
Obelisk  from  Nimroud  Jews  are  represented  as  wearing 
shoes  or  boots  with  turned  up  toes,  quite  similar  to 


|58;i.]      Egyptian  Sandals.— Rosellini 


tho<e  worn  by  Orientals  in  the  present  day.  A  specimen 
of  these  is  given  in  cut  Xo.  ;>8S.  When  shoes  were 
worn  the  latehet  might  be  the  straps  going  across  the 
instep,  as  seen  in  the  shoes  of  the  queen  and  the  priest: 
and  in  the  ease  of  sandals  the  binding  thong  was  still 
more  necessary.  The  cheapness  of  such  thongs  or 
latchets  is  proverbially  alluded  to  in  C!e.  xiv.  23,  and 


shoes  themselves  as  compared  with  a  human  being,  Am. 
ii.  (i;  viii.  (i.  Shoes  or  sandals  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
worn  at  all  periods  as  with  ourselves:  they  were  laid 
aside  when  indoors,  and  only  put  on  by  persons  about 
to  leave  home,  such  as  when  on  a  military  expedition. 
Is.  v.  -ii.  Hence  St.  I'aul.  in  his  description  of  the 
"whole  armour  of  (Jod,"  specifies  the/rr/  as  "shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.''  Kp.  vi.  15. 
During  meal  times  it  was  customary  for  the  feet  to  re- 
main uncovered,  as  implied  in  Lu.  vii.  :>8;  Jn.  xiii.  5,  6. 
It  was  not  so.  however,  at  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
as  there  were  special  directions  for  the  people  to  have 
"  their  siloes  on  their  feet,''  Ex.  xii.  n.  A  similar  custom 
pre\ailed  amongst  the  ('•  reeks  at  their  feasts,  as  J'lato 
specifies:  "  Socrates  having  washed  himself  and  put  on 
his  sandals,  which  he  was  wont  to  do  very  seldom,  as 
he  uas  u'oinu'  to  Agatho's  supper"  (The  Banquet,  sect.  2). 
It  has  always  been  a  mark  of  reverence  in  the  J-'ast  to 
lay  aside  the  shoes  011  approaching  any  sacred  spot. 
Hence  the  command  to  Moses  at  tlie  bush.  Kx.  iii.  r,,  ami 
to  Joshua  in  the  presence  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah. 
Jos.  v.  1.1.  Subsequently  in  the  temple  service  the  priests 
officiated  barefoot;  and  the  Ta'lmudi>ts  even  forbade  anv 
person  to  pass  through  the  temple  with  shoes  on  (Mislm. 
Hcnicl).  ix.  scet.  f.),  which  Justin  Martyr  thinks  they  learned 
from  the  example  of  Moses.  I!ut  there  is  no  command 
in  the  Pentateuch  to  this  effect.  Hence  Mede  supposes 
that  Moses  did  not  introduce  this  rite,  but  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  patriarchs  before  him.  and  transmitted 
to  future  times  from  that  general  tradition.  This  re- 
verential act  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  as  we  meet 
with  instances  of  it  in  the  worship  of  C'ybcle  at  Koine. 
and  likewise  in  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  priests  at 
one  period  of  their  history,  according  to  >'//.  Italic. 
(iii.  2M.  It  was  also  a  sign  of  great  dejection  and  mourn- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  David  in  Absalom's  rebellion,  2  Sa. 
xv.  30,  and  also  customary  at  funerals  in  the  time  of 
Ezekiel,  ch.  xxiv.  17.  Xor  were  the  heathen  strangers  to 
this  custom:  but  in  times  of  calamity  went  barefoot,  as 
Spanhemius  observes  in  his  notes  upon  Callimachus 
Hymn.  To  carry  or  unloose  a  person's  sandal  was  a 
menial  office,  betokening  great  inferiority  on  the  part 
of  the  person  performing  it.  Hence  we  find  John  the 
Baptist  expressing  his  relation  to  the  Messiah,  ''whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear,"  Mat.  iii.  ii:Mar.  i.  7;  Jn.  i. 

27;  Ac.  xiii.  2.1.  [  B.  W.  s.] 

SAN'HEDRIM.  'The  supreme  judicial  tribunal 
among  the  Jews,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Xew 
Testament,  where  the  Creek  name  is  always  in  the 
English  version  translated  "council,"  and  so  memor- 
able for  the  part  which  it  took  in  the  condemnation  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  persecution  of  the  early  Christian 
church,  that  the  inquiry  into  its  history  and  functions 
is  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

According  to  rabbinical  tradition,  the  institution  of 
the  Sanhedrim  is  to  be  traced  to  the  time  of  Moses 
and  the  events  mentioned  in  Xu.  xi.  16.  17.  The 
tendency  of  later  times  has  been  to  reject  this  tradi- 
tion, to  consider  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  tribunal  insti- 
tuted by  Moses  as  altogether  different,  and  to  bring 
down  the  establishment  of  the  former  to  a  period  in 
Jewish  history  long  after  the  return  from  the  captivity 
in  Babylon.  Allowing  the  force  of  much  that  may  be 
said  for  such  a  view,  it  will  not  follow  that  the  San- 
hedrim had  no  connection  whatever  with  that  arrange- 
ment which  Moses  made,  by  the  command  of  the  Al- 
mighty, in  the  wilderness.  From  its  very  nature,  the 
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court  then  called  into  existence  must  have  been  the 
supreme  jiulicatory  in  Israel,  the  final  court  of  appeal. 
The  number  of  its  members  is  remarkable,  seventy 
elders,  together  with  Moses  himself,  in  all  seventy-one, 
the  number  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  con- 
stituted the  Sanhedrim  (Ewald,  Ges.  k.  p.  iso).  While, 
farther,  the  one  resembled  the  other  in  this  most  im- 
portant particular,  that  its  members  were  not  chosen 
from  any  special  class  ;  that  it  was  no  ecclesiastical 
organization,  no  instrument  of  hierarchical  power;  that 
it  was  a  standing  testimony  to  the  truth  that  the  gifts 
of  (rod's  Spirit  are  confined  to  no  order  in  the  state: 
that  the  humblest  of  Cod's  people  may  prophesy  (com- 
pai'e  the  memorable  words  of  Moses  when  told  that  two 
of  the  elders,  Eldad  and  Mcdad,  were  prophesying  in 
the  camp,  N~u.xi.2j).  Even,  therefore,  although  it  may 
be  allowed  that  the  Sanhedrim  cannot  boast  of  a  lineal 
descent  from  the  seventy  elders  nt'  th-  days  of  Musis, 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  \\holl\-  the  two  instituti 
from  one  another.  We  learn  indeed,  incidentally,  from 
the  striking  passage  in  K/.o.  \iii.  1  ],  where  the  prophet 
sees  in  vision  -'seventy  men  of  the.  ancients  of  the  house 
of  Israel1'  standing  before  "all  the  idols  of  the  house 
of  Israel  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  ni"  >ut."  that 
the  number  seventy  always  lived  in  tin-  t!i.ni'_rht>  of  the 
people  as  their  ideal,  their  representative  number:  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  when  a  Mipri  me  court  came  t 
be  either  constituted,  or,  after  interruption,  re-consti- 
tuted among  them,  they  would  -jo  back  in  no  small 
degree,  both  for  it-  form  and  for  it-  principle-,  to  that 
which  Cod  himself  ha,[  in.-titul.ed.  and  which  had  been 
the  main  pillar  of  support  to  Moses  amidst  the  car>  -. 
and  under  the  burden,  of  his  Covert  inn 'lit.  Wh<  n  thi> 
institution  or  re-constitution  took  place  is  uncertain. 
Kwald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  all  probability  in  the 
days  of  K/ra.  although  the  authority  of  the  court  mijit 
at  first  lie  exceedingly  limited  in  comparison  v.ith  \\hat 
it  afterwards  became  (ocs.  d.V.  I.  i,  i:-i  .  That  some  court 
of  the  kind  would  be  instituted  by  that  propln  t  i-  in- 
deed in  it. -elf  highly  probabl'-.  :md  i--  rendered  more  so 
by  the  circumstance  that,  both  in  (lie  books  o!'  th, 
Maccabees  and  in  .JosephiH,  we  find  mention  made  of 
what  is  rendered  in  the  Kn-li-h  \ersion  of  the  former 
by  "council"  or  "senate,"  the  r)  yepovffia  rI-;>  'I  oroaiwi-. 
L'Mnc.  i.  H>:iv.  ll;  vl  27;  Joseplms,  Autii|  .-.  which  i- 

spoken  of  in  a  manner  sn--_;-estin--  the  i,|..;l  ,,f  a  di.-tinci 
and  important  court,  and  not  of  a  mere  class  of  the 
community.  This  would  be  about  two  centuries  B.C., 
and  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  days  of  K/ra. 
Ft  is  quite  pos-ible  that  the  council  referred  to  may 
have  been  what  was  known  as  the  great  svnag. 
that  it  may  not  in  all  points  have  resembled  the  San- 
hedrim, and  that  the  latter  name  may  not  have  been 
as  yet  introduced:  but  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  we 
have  not  here  at  least  a  court  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  which,  associated  as  it  was  with 
the  elders  of  Moses,  and  the  judicial  arrangements  of 
Ezra  in  the  pa.-t,  would  be  in  many  respects  a  type  and 
model  for  the  future.  It  is  after  the  troubled  times  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  when  the  princes  of  the  Asmonean 
dynasty  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel,  that  we  first 
meet  with  the  name  Sanhedrim,  about  1-10  B.C.  The 
name  of  the  court,  which  is  a  Hebrai/.ing  of  the  Creek 
word  avvtopiov,  is  an  indication  also  that  its  final  insti- 
tution belongs  to  a  period  when  the  Creek  language 
and  Creek  habits  of  thought  had  taken  powerful  pos- 
session of  the  ILulv  Land.  Its  origin,  therefore,  must 
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be  placed  about  this  period:  and  the  most  probable 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that,  although  preceded  by  other 
courts  of  a  different  name  in  some  degree  rcsemblhi"- 
it.  the  Sanhedrim,  properly  so  called,  dates  from  the 
close  of  the  Maccabean  struggles,  when  foreign  usurpa- 
tion had  been  for  a  time  put  down,  and  Israel  had 
freedom  to  unfold  its  own  ideas,  and  to  establish  its 
own  institutions. 

Between  the  time  of  its  origin  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Sanhedrim  underwent  many  changes. 
Those  which  ail'ected  its  jurisdiction  will  meet  us  by 
and  by:  but  even  its  outward  history  was  changeful 
and  sometimes  tragic.  Thus  llyrcanus  I.,  offended 
by  some  reproaches  cast  upon  his  mother  as  a  slave, 
left  the  Pharisaic  party  to  which  he  had  belonged,  went 
over  to  the  Sadducees.  and  began  a  severe  persecution, 
in  which  he  completely  scattered  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  extinguished  the  court  fora  time.  It 
was  shortly  afterwards  remodelled,  hut  was  nu;am  dis- 
solved B.C.  .".»;.  I'ndir  the  administration  of  .lulius 
Ca'sar,  B.C.  i  1,  it  was  restored;  but  when,  shortly  after- 
wards. IFei'o.l  the  Creat  t" ok  possession  of  Jerusalem. 
B.C.  :'.7,  he  put  to  death  all  its  members  except  two. 
It  again  rallied,  and  continued  in  .lerusah  m  till  shortly 
bed  .re  the  destruction  of  tlie  city,  when  it  was  removed 
TO  Jamnia  or  Jabne,  ;i  city  bi  tween  .loppa  and  Aslidod 
-i-i  in).  Such  was  the  out- 
ward history  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Let  us  advert  now, 
as  briefly  as  possible-  lir-t.  to  its  constitution  and  pro- 
cedure: secondly,  to  its  jurisdiction  and  powers. 

I.  Constitution  unit  I.TOI'I  tl  I*  r< .—  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  number  of  persons  who  constituted  the 
court:  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  consisted 
of  seventy  members  with  the  presid'-nt.  or  in  all  sevonty- 
oiie.  The  seventy-one  members  were  drawn  from  the 
three  classes  named  in  Mat.  x\i.  iM  ;  xxvii.  41;  Mar. 
viii.  :',!:  xi.  -J7;  xiv.  -I:!,  ','.};  xv.  1;  I.u.  ix.  ii-j;  xxii.  ii<5. 
"the  chief  priests,  with  the  scribes  and  the  elders." 
A.1  times  only  two  of  the  classes  are  named,  although 
there  can  lie  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Sanhedrim 
is  alluded  to;  and  it  is  to  be  oh-erved  that,  when  a  class 
is  omitted,  it  is  not  invariably  the  same  class.  In  .Mai. 
ii.  I  and  xx.  Is  the  "  elders  "  are  not  mentioned.  In 
1  Mat.  xxvi.  Ii  ihifer  n-aiiin'/  and  xxvii.  1  the  "scribes' 
are  not  mention"  d:  and  in  Lu.  xx.  ]  Tischeiidorf  reads 
"priests'1  for  "high- priests."  The  fuller  de-eriptions 
must,  however,  be  our  guide,  and  we  thus  learn  thai, 
three  elapses  of  the  community  suit  members  to  the 
court:  ( 1  )  "The  chief  priests,"'  consisting  partly  of  those 
who  had  once  filled  the  office  of  high- priest,  and  partly 
of  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which  the 
priests  were  divided.  rJ)  "The  elders  of  the  people;" 
the  heads  of  tribes  and  family  associations.  (/>)  "The 
scribes;"  those  learned  in  the  law.  Jt  is  only  the  first 
of  these  classes  that  would  necessarily  belong  to  the 
clerical  order;  and.  as  their  number  of  representatives 
was  small  compared  with  the  wlndc  number  of  the  court, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  majority  would 
most  frequently  consist  of  laymen — an  illustration  of 
the  prevalence  of  that  anti-hierarchical  element  which 
was  so  remarkably  interwoven  with  the  Jewish  eco- 
nomy. It  was.  according  to  Selden,  an  essential  quali- 
fication for  membership  in  the  Sanhedrim  that  the 
member  should  be  married,  and  be  the  father  of  chil- 
dren; or,  at  all  events,  that  only  in  such  a  case  was  he 
permitted  to  take  a  part  in  pronouncing  sentence  on 
capital  crimes — a  provision  resting  on  the  idea  that 
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none  but  fathers  of  families  would  be  sutficiuiitly  in- 
clined to  mercy  (Selden,  quoted  in  fonybeare  and  How-sou's  Life 
of  St.  r.-uil,  i.  p.  77,  note  15). 

The  president  bore  tlie  honourable  title  of  nasi  ^'ci). 
or  prinrt .  He.-ides  tlio  president  there  was  ;ilso  a  vice- 
president,  called  tlie  ab-betk-din  (p  rn  !«>.  "head  or 
father  of  tlie  house  of  judgment;"  and  another  impor- 
tant official,  named  the  i-lini-lmin  i^rrri.  (,r  wise  man. 
whose  business  it,  in  all  probability,  was  to  assist  in  the 
declaration  of  the  law.  Two,  it  is  sometime-;  said 
three,  secretaries  were  added:  and  besides  these  there 
Mere,  of  course,  other  and  subordinate  officials.  Jn.  vii. 

:;•_',  !.">:  Ac.  v.  '2'2. 

The  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  at  first  held  in 
one  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the  temple,  known 
as  the  lishcath-Jiagyasitfi  (.rvun  recV,  or  "hall  of 
polished  stones."  Shortly  before  the  death  of  Christ, 
however,  a  change  had  taken  place.  They  had  removed 
from  their  great  hall  to  a  place  in  the  court  of  the  (Jen- 
tiles.,  and  even  to  it  they  were  not  confined.  There  can 
lie  110  doubt  that  the  meeting  for  the  trial  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  Mat.  xxvi.  :>-,  :a. 

The  forms  of  procedure  which  marked  the  court 
appear  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  fair,  and  to  have 
been,  characterized  by  that  general  spirit  of  justice  which 
80  remarkably  distinguishes  Jewish  judicial  procedure 
in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Gentile  nations  of  the  time. 
Different  kinds  of  evidence  were  carefully  weighed  (sec 
the  distinctions  in  Lightfoot,  II or.  Ilebr.  Mar.  xiv.  i,(]),  and  the 
agreement  of  at  least  two  witnesses  was  necessary  to 
procure  a  sentence  of  condemnation,,  Mar.  xiv.  ;>.•>,  50;  com  p. 
I)e.  xviii.  fi;xix.  15.  It  was  one  of  their  rules  that,  whore 
life  was  involved,  the  evidence  favourable  to  the  accused 
should  be  first  heard;  and  still  further,  to  avoid  any 
hasty  condemnation,  judgment  in  capital  causes  was 
passed  the  same  day  only  when  it  was  a  judgment  of 
acquittal;  if  a  judgment  of  condemnation,  it  might  not 
be  passed  till  the  day  after  (Lightfoot,  as  above,  and  on  Mat. 
xxvii.  0.  Even,  indeed,  at  the  trial  and  condemnation 
df  the  Redeemer,  the  forms  of  justice  were  to  a  largo 
extent  observed;  and,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  minds  of  the  judges  were  made  up  beforehand 
as  to  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  there  was  at  least 
an  outward  order  and  regularity,  which  we  cannot  but 
feel  harmonizes  with  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  moment, 
far  better  than  the  hasty  and  ungoveriied  violence  which 
afterwards  hurried  Stephen  and  the  first  martyrs  to 
their  end. 

2.  Jurisdiction  and  powers. —  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  as  the  supreme  tribunal  among  a  people 
where  ecclesiastical  and  civil  offences  were  not  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  was  exceedingly  extensive. 
It  was  the  final  court  of  appeal  from  all  inferior  courts; 
and,  iu  addition  to  this,  it  alone  had  the  right  of  judg- 
ing in  matters  affecting  a  whole  tribe,  of  determining 
questions  of  peace  or  war.  of  trying  the  high-priest  or 
a  disobedient  member  of  its  own  body.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  questions  affecting  religion  were  its 
peculiar  care.  Maimonides  speaks  of  it  as  "the  ground 
(comp.  St.  P axil's  words  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
church  in  1  Ti.  iii.  15)  of  the  traditional  law.  and  the 
pillar  of  doctrine  whence  proceeded  statutes  and  judg- 
ments for  all  Israel"  (Lightfoot,  Hor.Hebr.  Mat.  xxiii.  2).  It 
pronounced  upon  the  claims  of  prophets  and  upon 
charges  of  blasphemy;  and  it  was  upon  this  last  ground 
that  first  oxir  Lord  and  afterwards  Stephen  were  tried 


before  it,  Mat.  xxvi.  t;i;  Ac.  vi.  1:1.  Its  jurisdiction  was  not 
confined  to  Palestine,  but.  extended  to  every  place 
where  the  .Jews  had  settlements,  comp.  Ac.  ix.  ±  The 
king  himself  might  be  summoned  to  its  bar;  and  it  is 
related  by  Josephus  that  even  llcrod  did  not  dare  to 
disobey  its  summons:  although,  when  he  did  appear, 
lie  overawed  it  with  his  soldiers  (Aiitiq.  xiv.  0,  4).  That 
it  possessed,  in  its  most  flourishing  period,  the  power 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  there  can  be  no  doubt: 
but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  that  power  was  lost 
about  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
or  almost  immediately  before  the  time  when  the  Sa- 
viour was  condemned.  The  Sanhedrim  could  still 
indeed  pass,  but  could  not  execute,  a  sentence  of  death 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  procurator:  and 
hence,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  necessity  that  our 
Lord  should  be  tried  not  only  before  it  but  before 
1'ilate,  Jn.  xviii.  ;u,  :;•_'.  15  ut  for  this  some  other  death 
than  crucifixion  must  have  closed  the  Redeemer's  his- 
tory, for  the  cross  was  a  Roman,  not  a  Jewish.  puni>h- 
ment. 

Tin  i-ina//ii-  &.<i//iidriiit*.  —  Of  these  courts  little  need 
be  said.  The  rabbins  make  them  of  two  kinds,  one 
of  three  and  one  of  twenty-three  members,  but  Jose- 
phus mentions  only  one  of  :~evon  (Ant.  iv.  8,  14).  One  of 
the  former  kind  was  connected  with  every  synagogue, 
and  possessed  the  right  of  scour-ing,  Mat.  x.  17;  i:  Co.  xi.  21: 
Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hcb.  Mat.  x.  17.  Courts  of  the  second  class 
were  found  only  in  towns  of  more  than  1  20  inhabitants, 
and  their  powers  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  the 
class  first  mentioned.  It  is  often  said  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  great  Sanhedrim,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death; 
but  it  would  seem  that  latterly  at  least  (Jn.  xviii.  ;;i;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  o,  :;\  though  they  might  pronounce  such  sentences, 
they  could  not  execute  them  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  supreme  tribunal.  It  is  the  larger  sort  of  tribunals 
which  arc  alluded  to  in  Alat.  x.  17  and  Mar.  xiii.  9. 

[Lit'  mti'.r(.—1he  fullest  information  regarding  tlie  Sanhedrim 
is  to  be  found  in  Selden.  D-  Synedriis  et  Pr&fecturis  Jurid.  \'>t. 
llibr.,  with  which  may  be  studied  the  tract  in  the  Mir-lma  on  tl.e 
same  subject.  Tlie  scattered  notices  of  Lightfoot  in  liltll'jr.  lli.br. 
will  1  e  f'lind  to  contain  much  valuable  information.]  [w.  Ji.J 


[probably,  j,a1>n  brand,].  A  town 
in  the  Negeb  or  south  country,  the  twenty-sixth  in  the 
list,  Jos.  xv.  31.  It  appears  only  once  under  this  name, 
but  by  comparing  the  parallel  lists  in  Jos.  xix.  5  and 
1  Ch.  iv.  31,  Sansannah  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Hu-ar-Snsah,  or  Hazar-Sasim,  the  "  inclosure  "  or 
"'  depot  of  horses.''  Mr.  Wilton  would  identify  it  with 
the  AYiicly  cs-Su.iiy  mentioned  by  Robinson  (Ucs.  i.  p.  zw, 
300),  not  far  south  of  Ga/.a,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  the  first  resting-place  for  horses  after  leaving 
Gaza,  on  the  way  to  Egypt  (XegeV,,  p.  213).  And  he 
thinks  a  confirmation  is  found  for  this  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  various  travellers  in  passing  north  from 
Kgvpt  have  noticed  that  they  first  met  in  with  horsos 
about  that  locality. 

SA'PHIR  [properly  Zltaphir,  TCC,  beautiful].  A 
town,  mentioned  only  in  Mi.  i.  11,  as  apparently  in  the 
direction  of  the  Philistine  territory;  and  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  it  is  placed  "in  the  mountain  district 
between  Eleutheropolis  (Beit-  Jibrin)  and  Ascalon." 
And  in  this  district,  which  belongs  however  to  the 
Shcphelah  or  plain,  and  is  not  properly  a  mountainous 
one,  Robinson  found  a  place  called  es-Sau'afir,  which  he 
supposes  may  be  the  Saphir  of  Micah  (Res.  ii.  sro).  It 
is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  north-east  of  Ascalon, 
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and  about  a  third  farther  from  Beit-Jibrin.  Van  de 
Velde  rather  inclines  to  identify  it  with  another  village 
of  the  same  name  south  by  east  of  Esdud  (Memoir,  p.  340. 
Our  materials  of  knowledge  are  still  too  scanty  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  clear  and  decided  judgment. 

SAPPHI'RA.  The  wife  of  Ananias,  who,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  Xew  Testament  church,  was  im- 
plicated in  a  false  return  concerning  the  money  they 
had  obtained  for  the  sale  of  some  property,  and  shortly 
after  him  suffered  the  penalty  of  death  for  attempting 
to  deceive  the  apostles,  (tec  ANANIAS.) 

SAPPHIRE.  A  precious  stone— one  of  the  hyaline 
corindons,  usually  of  a  dee])  blue  colour.  It  is  of  great 
hardness  and  brilliancy,  and  when  perfect  and  of  large 
size  is  extremely  valuable.  From  its  colour,  that  of 
the  intense  oriental  sky,  it  serves  in  Scripture  t<>  repre- 
sent the  hue  of  tin;  divine  throne.  It  is  one  of  the 
stones,  according  to  our  translation,  which  had  a  pla>v 
in  the  breastplate  <>f  the  Jewish  high-priest,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  lapis  la/uli  was  the  stone 
actually  placed  there.  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision  it.  is 
named  as  forming  the  second  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
"the  city  of  the  living  (Jod"  -the  New  .Jerusalem. 
According  to  th.,  Cabalists.  the  sapphire  was  so  anta- 
gonistic to  evil  that  venomoii.-  creatures  could  not  live 
in  its  presence;  if  a  serpent  were  placed  in  a  vase,  and 
a  sapphire  were  held  to  the  mouth  ,,f  the  vessel,  the 
serpent  would  die.  The  he>t  sapphires  of  old  were 
brought  from  IVrsia  and  from  the  Sephar  of  MOM-S. 

(>Vr   PlUKST  (ii.  tiljs),    K'I  T,Y,  SAHllirs.    \e.  '  [ll.  I         -  ] 

SARAH  [-rvr,  />,///,,*,•;  originally  SAKAI.  ^;r.  and 
so  used  in  the  narrative  from  ( ',<-.  \j.  •_>;(  to  xvii.  !.">:  in 
Xew  Testament  written  S.\i;.\,  IK-  xi.  n;  i  iv.  iii.  >;j  The 
wit',;  ot'  Abraham:  and  if  a  statement  of  Abraham  i-  to 
he  taken  in  the  natural  sense  "And  indeed  she  is  my 
sister,  the  dauuht.  r  of  my  fatlier.  but  not  the  daughter 
of  my  mother."  GC.XX  i-j  she  must  ha\e  been  the 
daughter  of  Terah.  According  to  ,le\\Mi  tradition. 
however.  Sarah  was  but  another  name  for  Iseah.  the 
daughter  of  llaran  and  sister  uf  L't  (consequently 
Abraham's  niece1),  who  on  this  account,  perhaps,  was 
called  Abraham's  brother.  GO  xix.  14;  Joscphus*  Ant.  i.  ",  1. 
There  is  nothing  ini]irobable  in  this  opinion,  if  we 
except  Abraham's  own  statement:  for  llaran's  other 
daughter.  Milcah.  became  the  wife  of  Xahor.  Abra- 
ham's brother.  Go  .\i.  L".I;  and  as  Harau -veins to  have  been 
considerably  older  than  the  other  two  sons  of  Terah.  it 
is  possible  enough  that  Sarah,  even  il"  Abraham's  niece, 
might  not  be  more  than  ten  years  younger.  This  view 
is  thought  to  be  further  countenanced  by  the  way  in 
which  Terah's  migration  from  l"r  is  related.  "Terah 
took  Abraham  his  son.  and  Lot  his  son's  son.  and 
Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  his  son  A  brain's  wife,  and 
they  went  forth."  Go.  xi.31-  where  the  nearest  relation- 
ship of  Sarai  to  Terah  appears  as  that  of  daughter-in- 
law,  while,  if  she  had  really  been  his  own  daughter, 
this  might  rather  have  been  expected  to  lie  indicated. 
On  tin;  other  hand,  however,  as  Abraham's  marriage  to 
his  half-sister  must  have  been  regarded  as  an  irregu- 
larity, a  veil  may  purposely  have  been  thrown  over 
this  part  of  the  family  relationships;  and  to  have  named 
Abram  and  Sarah  in  the  same  sentence  children  of 
Terah,  and  themselves  also  man  and  wife,  could  scarcely 
have  appeared  becoming.  I'pon  the  whole,  if  there 
l)e  certain  prol labilities  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the  most  explicit 
information  we  have  upon  the  subject  is  that  furnished 


by  Abraham's  own   statement,  according  to  which  she 
was  his  half-sister. 

The  leading  circumstances  in  Sarah's  life  are  so  in- 
separably connected  with  those  already  noticed  in  the 
life  of  Abraham,  that  little  remains  to  be  added  here. 
In  the  sacred  narrative  she  appears  by  no  means  fault- 
less, though,  like  her  husband,  in  her  general  spirit 
and  behaviour  she  acted  under  the  influence  of  faith 
toward  God.  She  erred,  along  with  him,  in  feigning 
herself  to  be  merely  the  sister  of  Abraham,  by  which 
more  than  once  she  was  brought  into  serious  embarrass- 
ments and  danger  of  corruption,  GO.  xii.  umlxx.;  and  she 
erred  still  more  directly  and  palpably  in  suggesting 
that  the  promised  seed,  which  seemed  to  be  denied 
her.  should  be  sought  by  giving  Ilagar  as  a  concubine 
to  lu.r  husband.  GO.  xvi.  i-;;.  I'.ut.  though  in  these  things, 
and  perhaps  also  to  some  extent  in  her  treatment  of 
llairar,  erring  in  judgment,  she  held  fast  her  faith  in 
the  word  of  Cod;  and  in  token  of  the  honour  to  which 
through  faith  she  was  to  |je  raised,  as  the  mother  of  the 
promised  seed,  her  name  was  changed  from  >Vm</  to 
tiirn/t,  Co.  xvii.  i:,.  What  the  former  of  these  names 
meant  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty:  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Xn,-<//i  means  /,,•/„,,.,•...•.•  and  the  natural 
inference  is  that  Fund  imported  something  materially 

di lien-lit     -tholl-h     to  make    it    \\ith     Kwald    '-'HI/I  it/tints 

conveys  so  unpleasant   an  impression,  that  strong  evid- 

wou.Id  be  r<  quired  to  convince  us  that  it  was 
embodied  in  the  name  of  a  ei.melx  and  attractive  woman. 
Not  only  does  Sarah  share  with  her  husband  in  the 
possession  and  ble-sing  of  faith,  hut  she  is  presented  as 
a  pattern  of  the  meek  and  dutiful  bearini;  which  the 
proper  spouse  should  exhibit  toward  h<  r  husband,  l  IV. 
iii  id, 

Nothing  i>  recorded  of  Sarah  in  connection  with  the 
most  trying  moment  of  her  husband's  lift —  the  offering 
up  of  Isaac.  The  probability  is  that,  the  dreadful  secret 
\\as  I..rpt  from  her.  as  a  burden  too  unat  for  her  to  bear. 
till  the  hour  of  trial  was  past.  She  lived  to  the  ripe  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  aboul  thirtv-seveii 
after  the  birth  of  Isaac:  and  was  the  first  to  be  laid  in 
that,  cave  of  ^iachpelah  \\hieh  aftir\\ards  received  the 
mortal  remains  of  so  many  honoured  patriarchs.  i.Si 

Ar.KAHAM   and    HKI!Kn\.> 

SARA'I.     See  preceding  article. 

SAR'DIS.  A  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  once  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  l.vlia.  situated  on  the  J'actolus: 
X.  lat.  :!^  '2s':  I-:.  Ion.  .)i;  •_>'.  |t  was  magnificently 
placed  on  one  of  the  roots  of  Mount  Tmoliis,  and  com- 
manded towards  the  north  an  extensive  view  up  the 
valley  of  the  Hernn;.-.  To  the  south,  in  a  small  plain, 
through  which  the  river  J'actolus  rolled  over  its  fabled 
•jolden  sands,  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Cybele,  of 
which  now  only  two  columns  remain  upright,  but  these 
by  their  size  and  beauty  are  the  admiration  alike  of 
architects  and  archaeologists.  Tin1  acropolis  crowns  a 
lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  irregular  and  fantastic  in  its 
outline,  and  the  configuration  of  which  has  been  affected 
as  well  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  have  visited 
it.  as  by  the  crumbling  nature  of  the  red  sandstone  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  acropolis  is  very  difficult  of 
ascent:  it  has  a  few  fragments  of  ruinous  walls  on  the 
summit,  but  no  remains  are  visible  of  the  temple  which 
Alexander  built  there  in  honour  of  the  Olympian  Jove. 
The  almost  perpendicular  wall  towards  the  south  was 
considered  impregnable,  and  C'rrosus  therefore,  in  de- 
fending his  capital  against  Cyrus,  omitted  to  guard  it: 


SARDTS 

but  a  Persian  soldier,  seeing  a,  Lydian  descend  by  a  path 


of  steps  cut  in  the  r< 


SARDIUS 

Lydians,  or  Ludim,  \\hosc  capital  Sardis  was, 


led  a  body  .,f  Persian  troops  info  the  acropolis  itsei 


Sardis  a-  it  now  stands  is  a  mere  desert,  the  climate 
is  extn  ineh  unhealthy,  and  to  remain  there  even  for  a 
night  generally  entails  on  strangers  an  attack  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  \\hich  is  difficult  to  cure. 


rder  to  regain  his  helmet  ;  were  the  descendants  of  Lud  the  son  of  Sliem,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ludim,  the  children 
of  Lud,  the  son  of  Misraimthe  son  of  Ham,  who  dwelt 
and  settled  in  Egypt.  These  latter  were  the  nation 
alluded  to  by  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlvi.  >>,  \\hen  he  speaks  of 
"the  Lydians  that  handle  the  bow"-  the  distinction 
will  appear  the  more  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the 
Lydians  and  the  Libyans  are  mentioned  together  as 
embracing  the  same  cause.  The  Semitic  Ludim  were 
a  warlike,  active,  and  energetic  people,  and  established 
an  empire  extending  as  far  east  as  the  river  llahs. 
Over  this  realm  a,  series  of  able  princes  ruled;  the  last 
of  whom.  Cnesiis.  obtained  a  world-wide  fame  for  his 
wealth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his  philosophy.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  was  one  of  unusual  dory:  lie  ex- 
tended hi.-  dominion  over  (lie  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
with  tlie  exception  of  Lyeia  and  Cilicia,  and  displayed 
as  much  ability  as  an  administrator  as  he  had  done  as 
a  conqueror.  J'ut  the  rising  power  of  Cyrus  soon 


— lies  westward  of  the  acropolis.  Arundcl  measured  one 
of  its  halls,  and  found  it  one  hundred  and  fifty -six  feet  in 
length  by  forty-three'  in  breadth,  and  having  walls  ten 
feet  in  thickness.  There  are  some  portions  of  a  theatre 


to  a   close.      Cricsus  is  said  to  have  advised  the  victor 
to  discourage  the    martial    spirit  of   the  Lydians.    by 
restraining    them     from   all    warlike   occupations,    and 
employing  them  in   those  arts  only  which  minister  to 
luxury  and  sensuality.     <  'yrus  is 
reported  to  have  taken  the  dis- 
;:raci  fill  advice,  and   the  result 
was.   that  from  ranking  among 
the  bravest  and  hardiest  nations 
of  antiquity,  the  Lydians  became 
the  most  helpless  and  effeminate. 
The  message  of  the  Spmt  to 
the  church  at  Sardis  is  sadly  sig- 
nificant.     If   accuses  the  Chris- 
tians  in   that  city  of  having  a 

'''•&$'••     '  name   to    live   and    being   dead, 

but  admits  that  there  were  "a 
few  names  even  in  Sardis  which 
had  not  defiled  their  garments."' 
The  city  together  with  several 
others  had  been  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  owed  its 
restoration  to  Tiberius  C;esar. 
It  never  recovered  its  former 
importance,  and  continued  to 
decline  till  it  became  what  it 
is  now.  Its  modern  name  is 
Sart.  [n.  c — s  ] 

and  of  two  churches,  one  of  which,  said  to  be  dedicated  .  SARDIUS,  or  SARDINE.  A  precious  stone,  several 
to  the  Virgin,  was  carefully  examined  by  Col.  Leake,  and  ;  times  referred  to  in  Scripture.  It  is  s<  .metimes  callt  d 
found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  fragments  of  earlier  ,  by  profane  writers  sard  or  sardel.  It  is  an  agate,  of 
edifices;  and  from  more  recent  investigations  it  appears  '  one  colour,  a  clear  bright  red,  and  in  modern  times  is 
that  these  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  temple  of  Cybele.  best  known  by  the  name  of  carnelian  or  cornelian. 
Two  or  three  shepherds  inhabited  a  hut.  and  a  Turk  The  sardins  or  sardine  is  a  fine  variety  of  this  stone:  it 
with  two  servants  a  mill,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Arundcl's  .  is  of  a  deep,  almost  blood  red,  and  is  prized  according 
visit  in  1S2C.  In  1S50  no  human  being  found  a  dwell-  ,  to  its  depth  of  hue  and  translucency.  It  is  not  trans- 
ing  in  the  once  mighty  and  populous  Sardis.  \  parent  and  has  no  brilliancy,  but  it  takes  a  high  polish, 
The  ancient  splendour  and  importance  of  this  city,  I  and  is  of  all  stones  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lydian  people,  and  the  valour  and  the  engraver.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  opinion 
skill  displayed  respectively  in  the  arts  of  war  and  ,  that  the  most  beautiful  stones  of  this  kind  were  found 
peace,  render  a  few  words  on  the  eventful  story  of  t  in  Lydia,  and  especially  about  Sardis  (xec  SARDONYX). 
Sardis  necessary  here;  the  more  especially  as  Sardis  j  The  sardius  is  the  first  stone  named  in  our  version, 
was  one  of  the  churches  to  which  the  Spirit  addressed  j  Ex.  xxxix.  10,  as  adorning  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  of 
messages  by  St.  John,  and  as  the  Sardian  Christians  j  Aaron;  and  though  the  ruby  is  suggested  in  the  margin, 
were  exposed  to  peculiar  trials  and  difficulties.  j  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  selection  in  the  text  is 





SARDONYX 


Sfil 


S  ARC)  OX 


is  t 


~~\;vv,' 


correct,  not  only  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pro-  '  he  is  either  "the  king  of  Assyria"  mentioned  in  -2  Ki. 
curing  a  hyaline  gem  like  the  ruby  of  the  size  required,  xvii.  ~>.  il,  or  perhaps,  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
but  on  account  also  of  the  greater  adaptability  of  the  government  before  the  sie^e  was  over,  he  claimed  the 
sardius  or  sardine  for  engraving.  It  is  represented  a.-  capture  as  his  own.  He  records  also  his  deportation  of 
forming  the  sixth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  Xew  the  1-raelites  into  "  llalah.  and  Habor.  by  the  river  of 
Jerusalem,  He.  \.\i.  2";  and  the  awful  form  of  him  win 
upon  the  throne  in  heaven  is  said  to  have  been  '• 
unto  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone,"  Ke.  iv.  :>.  The  ? 
was  believed  bv  the  ancients  to  have  the 
power  of  banishing  impure  thoughts  from  the 
wearer.  I  n.  c—  s.j 

SARDONYX.  A  precious  stone,  referred 
to  in  Scripture  a<  forming  th<-  lit'th  foundation 
of  the  wall  of  the  New  .Jerusalem,  lie.  xxi.  L>". 
It  is,  like  other  agates,  to  which  class  it  be- 
longs, a  hydrated  quartz,  of  a  red  and  pearl 
colour  in  alternate  layers.  It  is  chieily  used 
for  cameos,  and  is  therefore  valued  In  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  and  clearness  ol"  tin.-  colours 
and  the  regularity  of  the  layers.  It  thus  r-  - 
sembles  the  onyx  except  in  colour,  and  tip- 
prefix  titril,  though  originally  derived  either 
from  Sardis  or  Sardinia,  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained amonu'  lapidaries  the  technical  mean- 
ing of  red.  hence  sardonyx  would  Minify  the 
red  onyx,  whcn-ver  it  might  be  found.  The 
highest  value  was  set  by  tin-  ancii  nt-  on  those 
brought  from  India  -  and  particularly  Ce\lon. 
from  Arabia,  and  from  Sardinia.  The  stone 

Was  Supposed     to    ha\e    the    11 1  \  slica  I    property 

of  dis]»-l]ing  e\il   thought   .and  of  curing  the 
serpents  and  the  sting  of  scorpions. 

SAREP'TA.  the  Creek  form  oi  ZAUKI-HATH 

see   . 

SARGON,  a  kin- 
only  once  in  Si  riptui 
that  ''in  the  \  ear  in  \\  hi 


Assvria.      lie  i-   men) 
n    the    ineideiiial    statement 


;  \\  ith  t  a  pt  i'.'es  from 
As-\  ria,  brought  the 
Comukha  into  Susiana,  and  sent  Babylonians.  (  'iithites, 
and  otlurs.  to  Samaria.  By  means  of  this  policy,  as 
tin-  moiiumi  nt-  express  it.  In-  often  "changed  the 
1 1  welling- places  of  his  vassals."  The  ware  of  Sargon 


hich  Sargon  sent  '1'artan  to  li.uht      were  numerous,  and  he  carried  his  victorious  arm- 


against  Ashdod."  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  obedience  to 
a  divine  oracle,  commenced  a  symbolical  self-humili- 
ation to  be  realized  in  the  A.-svriaii  treatment  of 
Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  prisoners,  is.  xx.  l!o\v  Sar^oi. 
came  to  the  Assyrian  throne  in  succession  to  Shaiman- 
ezer  l\'.  is  not  known.  Tin.  iv  is  some  probability  in 
the  supposition  that  durinu'  Hialmaiie/cr's  protracted 


into 
many  countries,  from    Media    to  the   remote  east,  and 

from  (  h.ddea  to  the  Miuth  as  far  as  J'alestine  and 
Iv_\  pt.  Thn  e  difTerent  times  did  he  overrun  I'hilistia, 
and  one  of  the.-e  invasions,  perhaps  the  third  of  them, 
in  \\hich  the  siege  of  Ashdod  was  a  .  promim  nt  event, 
gave  occasion  to  the  act  of  Isaiah  ret',  rnd  to,  \\lieii,  by 
divine  command,  he  "walked  naked  and  barefoot,  to 


absence  at  the  sit-_;v  of  Samaria. 
dynastic  revolution  in  the  capital,  and  seized  the  sover- 
eignty (/a:  SIIAI.MANK/.KI;  .  The  name  of  Sar-on  or 
Sanmina,  which  he  could  not  have  well  borne  as  a  sub- 


!i;  cted    a      picture    tin-    similar    condition    of    nunn  rou> 


taki  u  from  Kthiopia  and  IY\pt,  countries  connected  in 
some  way  \sith  the  1'hilistine  city,  either  as  garrisoning 
it  or  as  being  con<|uereti  after  it  fill.  In  his  twelfth 


ject,  means  "king  >1,  /<"'/•*.''  and  must  have  Keen  boldly     year  Sargon  conquered  .Merodach- I'.aladan  of  Babylon, 


sumcd  by  the  usurper  when   he   ascended   the  throne 
(Ol>l>t-i-t,  luscrip.  ties  S;u-piii.  j>.  S).      He  was  not  of   the  blood 

royal  immediately,  and  he  ignores  all  allusion  to  lineage 
which  mi.Ldit  irive  a  semblance  of  legitimacy  to  his 
usurpation.  Perhaps,  however,  as  Sargina  was  an  old 
royal  name,  there  may  have  been  a  peculiar  policy  in 


and  his  kingdom  was  added  to  the  Assyrian  empire. 
While  beheld  his  court  at  Babylon  he  records  that 
presents  were  brought  to  him  by  kings  from  Cyprus,  a 
place  "seven  days  distant  from  the  coast  in  the  sea  of 
tlie  setting  sun."  But  the  numerous  conquests  of  Sar- 
"on  belong  not  to  Scripture  history.  It  may  be  added. 


his  adoption  of  it.      Scripture  does  not  distinctly  allege  however,  that  he  built  the  famous  palace  of  Khorsabad, 

that  Shalmanex.er  took   Samaria:   it  only  says  that  he  a  palace  of  no  common  interest  among  Assyrian  struc- 

"  besieged  it,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it,"  i  tures,  and  the   ornamentation  of   which  surpassed  tlie 

2Ki.  xviii.ii,  in.     Why  change  the  singular  into  the  plural,  art  of  his  predecessor-  (set  Xi.\i:vi:m.     (ila-s.  inta-lios. 


and  the  perfect  enamelling  of  bricks,  characterize  his 
reign,   which  seems   to  have   lasted  eighteen  or  nine- 


referring  not  to  the  king  but  indefinitely  to  his  army. 

if  Shalmane/.iT  had   brought  the  siege  to  a  successful 

issue?     Shalmanezer   is   mentioned  by   name   in  2  Ki. 

xvii.  it,  (i,   as  coming  up  against  Hoshea:    but  in  the 

account  of  the   actual  capture  of  Samaria  the  proper     A  statue  of  Saigon,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 

name  is  dropped,  and  the  expression  twice  over  is  ''the     Berlin,  has  been  discovered  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus,  and 

king  of  Assyria."      It  is  remarkable  that  Sargon  claims     according  to  Rawlinson  the  erection  of  such  a  statue 

in  his  first  year  to  have  taken  Samaria,  and  therefore  [  implies  that  the  king  had  been  prosecuting  a  successful 


SAIIOX 


8G2 


SAUL 


war  in  the  island.  It  may  he  added,  that  prior  to  the 
deciphering  of  the  Assyrian  monuments,  some  critics 
identified  Sargon  with  Shalmanezer,  and  others  with 
Sennacherib.  Ewald  assigns  him  a  reign  of  only  a  few 
months,  and  Josrphus  makes  no  mention  of  him,  even 
when  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Dean  Milman  is 
still  inclined  to  think  that  Sargon  is  another  name  or 
title  of  Shalmanezer  or  of  Sennacherib  (Hist,  of  the  Jews, 

vol.  i.  p.  :JMI,  :idedit.)  [,|    K  J 

SA'RON.     See   under  SHARON,  the  Old  Testament 
form  of  the  word. 

SA'TAN    []'^t'\.      This    word    properly  signifies   an 
adversary,  and  it  is  used  in  that  sense  in  Xu.  xxii.  "1-1 
of  the  angel  who  stood  in  Balaam's  way  to  intercept 
him  (SiafiaXew  avrov);  it  is  also  used  of  political  adver- 
saries (tirlpovXoi)  in  1  Sa.  xxix.  4;  2  Sa.  xix.  22;   1  Ki. 
v.  4;  and  in  1  Ki.  xi.  14  (atiTav).     The  verb  <pir)  is  also 
used  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  20;  Ixxi.  13;  and  eix.  4,  20/29;  and 
doubtless  in  Ps.  cix.  (j,  the  word  "'Satan"  should  be  ren- 
dered '"an  adversary," as  it  has  no  article  before  it,  and 
this  change  makes  the  verse  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the  psalm.     So  also  in  1  Oh.  xxi.  1,  the  wiser  transla- 
tion would  have  been  "an  adversary,"  as  there  is  no 
article,  and  thus  the  supposed  inconsistency  between 
this  verse  and  2  Sa.  xxiv.  1  is  more  easily  solved.     There 
still  remain  the  passages  in  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Job,  and  in  the  third   of  Zechariah,   in  which  the 
article  is  prefixed,  and  which  evidently  apply  not  to  an 
earthly  but  to  a  spiritual  opponent  of  the  people  of  God 
and  of  his  purposes.     From  these  glimpses  of  the  un- 
seen world  we  gather  that  "the  old  serpent,"  not  con- 
tented witli  marring  God's  fair  work,  was  setting  him- 
self against  the  future  restoration  of  man;  and  when 
we  come  on  to  the  Xew  Testament,  we  are  more  clearly 
taught  that  he  was  a  sinner  from  the  beginning,  i  jn.  iii.s; 
that  he  was  condemned  for  pride,  i  Ti.  iii.  «;  that  lie  is 
at  the  head  of  all  the  powers  of  darkness  and  ignorance: 
that  he  is  the  god  of  this  age,  deceiving  the  world,  and 
working  in  the  children  of  disobedience.  Re.  xii.  ii;  i  Jn.  v.  io; 
Col  i.  i:i;  2  Co.  iv.  -i;  i  Ti.  v.  ir,.      He  sows  tares  among  the 
wheat,  and  is  the  enemy  and  accuser  of  the  church,  i  re. 
v.  s;  Re.  xii.  ,-,;  lie  is  the  author  of  persecution  and  tribula- 
tion, lie.  ii.  10,  and  works  evil  on  the  bodies  of  men,  Lu.  xiii. 
Ki;  Ac.  x.  38;  i  Co.  v.  .i;  i  Ti.  i.  20.     He  attacks  with  cunnino- 
snares   and  with  fiery  darts,  Kp.  vi.  n;  2  Co.  ii.  n;  xi.  ih 
i  Ti.  iii.  7;  vi.  7;  2  Ti.  ii.  2n;  E\).  vi.  Ki;  and   he   suggests   evil 

thoughts,  Jn.  xiii.  2;  Ac.  v.  3;  1  Co.  vii.  5;  Ep.  iv.  27.     "His  power 

over  man  extends  to  death,  He.  ii.  u,  but  beyond  that 
he  appears  to  be  utterly  powerless;  he  can  neither 
injure  the  servants  of  God  any  more,  nor  is  he  repre- 
sented as  the  agent  of  the  miseries  of  the  wicked.  He 
is  overcome  by  Christ,  Lu.  x.  is;  Ac.  xxvi.i8;  He.  ii.  H;  i  Jn. 
iii.  8,  and  by  the  Christian,  in  the  strength  of  God,  Ro. 

xvi.  20;  KI>.  vi.  11:  Ja.  iv.  r-  1   Pe.  v.  !);  1  Jn.  ii.  i3;  v.  18;  Re.  xii.  11. 

His  end  is  to  share  the  eternal  punishment  of  those 
whom  he  has  seduced.  (Sec  DEVIL.)  [u.  B.  <;.] 

SATYRS.  In  two  passages  of  the  Authorized  Version 
this  is  given  as  the  rendering  of  seir'm  (C'Trp).  which, 
as  an  adjective,  means  lony-lm-ired,  shaf/;/if,  and,  as  a 
noun,  it  usually  designates  {/oat*,  which  were  more 
especially  the  shaggy  animals  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
Ge.  xxxvii.  ni;  LC.  iv.  2::;  xvi.  ;,,  &c.  Put  sometimes  also, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  denotes  objects  of  worship: 
thus  in  Le.  xvii.  7,  "And  they  shall  no  more  offer  their 
sacrifices  unto  stirim,"  translated  dcrils  in  our  version; 
and  2  Ch.  xi.  15,  where  it  is  said  of  Jeroboam,  that  he 
"'ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  places,  and  for  the 


devils  («'<V<w),  and  for  the  calves  which  he  had  made.'' 
The  word   in   these  passages   may  perhaps  be  under- 
stood generally  of  dcuwn-yeds,  or  idol-worship,  but  the 
term  employed  undoubtedly  carries  a  reference  to  the 
Pan  or  Mendes  worship  in  Egypt,  which  had  the  goat 
for  its  peculiar  symbol  or  natural  embodiment  (see  Herod, 
ii.  40;  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iii.   325;   Hengstenberg   on    Pentateuch, 
i.  p.  104,  Ens;,  trans.)     In  Is.  xiii.  21;  xxxiv.  14,  where  the 
same  term  is  rendered  satyrs,  the  reference  must  be, 
not  to  false  deities  or  idols  of  any  sort,  but  to  some  sort 
of  creatures,  real  or  ideal,  fitly  associated  with  ruined 
and^  desert   places.      What    the    ancient    Greeks    and 
Latins,   in  their    mythology,   called    "satyrs"  were  a 
species  of  demigods,  sylvan  deities,  half-man  and  half- 
goat,  with  horns  on  the  head,  a  hairy  body,  and  the  legs 
and  feet  of  a  goat.     Many,  both  in  earlier  and   later 
times,    have  understood   the  ml  rim  of   Isaiah   in   this 
sense— of  fabulous  creatures,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
real,  and  to  haunt  scenes  of  desolation— forms  or  em- 
bodiments of  demons.     Hence  the  Sept.  have  8aifj.6i>ia, 
and  the  Chaldee,   also    the   Peshito,   and  most  of  the 
rabbins,  words  indicative  of  demons.     But  it  is  more 
natural  to  understand  the  expression  of  wild  goats,  or 
other  shaggy  and  savage  creatures,  the  proper  tenants 
of  the  desert.     So  the  Vulgate  plfosi,  "the  hairy  ones" 
generally,  whether  goats,  or  other  animals  of  a  similarly 
shaggy  aspect.      "The  mention  of  demons  in  a  list  of 
beasts   and    birds   is   at   variance,    not   only   with    the 
favourite  canon  of  parallelisms,  but  with  the  natural  and 
ordinary  usages  of  language.     Such  a  combination  and 
arrangement  as  the  one  supposed— ostriches,   demons, 
wolves,  jackals — would  of  itself  lie  a  reason  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  second  term  must  really  denote  some  kind 
of  animal,  even   if  no   such   usage   existed.     But  the 
usage  of  sclruii    as  the  name  of  an  animal  is  perfectly 
well  defined  and  certain"  (Alexander  on  Is.  xiii.  21).     In- 
stead,   therefore,    of    satyrs,    which    suggests    fabulous 
creatures,  and,  indeed,  of  a  kind  foreign  to  Scripture, 
it  seems    best  to  read  either  simply  (/oats,  or  shar/rp/ 
•rcatiires,  in  the  passages  referred  to.    (See  also  GOAT.') 
SAUL  [properly  Sh  aid,  ^tfg,  asked  for;  Sept.  Zaoi'X]. 
The  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  first 
ung  of  Israel. 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  his  lineal  descent  from 
Benjamin.  Many  of  the  necessary  links  are  wanting 
and  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  others.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  1  Sa.  ix.  1,  his  immediate  ancestry  is  as  fol- 
lows: Saul,  Kish,  Abiel,  Zeror.  Bechorath,  Aphiah,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin;  but  according  to  1  Ch.  viii.  33 
it  is  the  following:  Saul,  Kish.  Xer,  Abiel  (Jehiel), 
Zeror,  Bechorath,  Aphiah. 

The  place  of  Saul's  birth  and  earliest  home  is  not 
distinctly  marked  in  the  history.  Probably  it  was 
Zelah,  where  was  "the  sepulchre  of  Kish  his  father," 
2  Sa.  xxi.  14.  His  residence  was  afterwards  fixed  at 
Gibeah,  "the  Hill,''  a  position  which  may  still  be 
identified.  There  he  was  found  when  news  came  of 
the  catastrophe  of  Jabesh-gilead,  and  frequently  after- 
wards. So  associated  did  it  become  with  him,  that  it 
ceased  to  be  known  as  "Gibeah  of  Benjamin,"  and  was 
called  "Gibeah  of  Saul,"  i  Sa.  xi.  4. 

He  first  appears  in  the  Bible  narrative  as  a  youn»- 
man  of  unusual  stature  and  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. His  father's  asses  had  gone  astray,  and  he, 
with  a  trusty  servant,  said  to  be  Doeg  the  Edomite, 
went  forth  to  seek  them.  The  route  taken  by  Saul  is 
stated  stage  by  stage,  though  its  course  cannot  be 
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easily  traced  so  as  to  identify  each  spot.  The  search 
proved  fruitless.  Saul,  to  relieve  his  father's  solicitude, 
resolved  to  return  home.  His  servant  proposed  that 
they  should  first  consult  '"the  seer,"  who  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood,  obviating  Saul's  objection  by  him- 
self producing  a  quarter  of  a  shekel  for  the  present 
which  the\*  supposed  would  be  needful.  Already  had  j 
Samuel  been  prepared  by  divine  revelation  to  receive 
Saul's  visit.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  these  remark- 
able personages,  and  proved  singularly  eventful  to  both  j 
of  them.  Samuel  treated  Saul  on  this  occasion  with  ' 
marked  distinction.  He  lodged  him  honourably  for 
the  night,  and  on  parting  with  him  on  the  morrow 
privately  anointed  him  to  be  king  over  Israel,  giving 
him  certain  "signs,"  1  sa.  .\.  -j-7,  as  tokens  of  a  divine 
commission  to  anoint  on  the  part  of  Samuel,  and  of  a 
divine  call  to  the  kingdom  on  the  part  of  Saul.  'This 
private  designation  of  Said  to  the  kingship  was  followed 
by  a  public  election  to  the  office.  ('hos.-n  by  lot  at 
Mizpeh,  under  the  superintendence  of  Samm  1.  h>-  was 
recognized  as  kin--  In  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled 
tribes  of  the  people. 

After  Saul  s  appointment  to  the  kingdom  he  appear.- 
to  have  returned  to  his  home  amongst  his  own  tribe, 
and  to  have  busied  himself  in  industrial  pursuits,  with- 
out any  signs  of  stale  or  royalty.  We  next  hear  oi 

him  at   (iibeah.    ploughing    with    his   oxen,    when    hi- 

1  i 

attention  was  attracted  to  an   alanninu    message,  and  ' 
his  indignation  a-oiised    thereby.      A  sudden  calamity  ; 
had  happened  in  a  district  of  tin.-  country  beyond   the 
Jordan.     Nahashthe  Ammonite  had  com.-  upon  Jabesh- 
gilead.  and  reduced  its  inhabitant-  to  the   necessity  of 
making  a  treaty  with  him,    based   on   disgraceful   and 
disastrous  conditions,  unless  speedy  help  could   be  af- 
forded by  the  tribes  of  Israd.  1  Sa.  xi. 

On  this  occasion  Saul  displays  remarkable  vigour  and 
promptitude.  The  fierceness  of  his  tribe,  and  his  own 
ability  and  boldness,  suddenly  flash  out.  Success  fol- 
lows the  execution  of  his  plans,  (Ip.-at  enthusiasm  is 
awakened  in  his  favour.  The  kingdom  is  solemnly 
renewed  at  (iilgal,  and  now  Saul  appears  to  have  as- 
sumed royal  functions,  and  to  have  surrounded  liinisi  If 
with  royal  state.  "When  he  hail  r-  i-_ned  two  vt  ars 
over  Israel  we  find  him  with  a  standing  army  of  three 
thousand  men.  two  under  hi-  own  command  at  .Midi- 
mash,  and  one  under  Jonathan  at  (liUah.  Soon  aft'  r 
this  time  Israel  was  reduced  to  -.ivat  straits.  Jonathan 
had  already  attacked  a  garrison  of  the  1'hilistiiies  at 
(leba,  and  had  thereby  pmvokid  that  people  to  invade 
Israel  witli  a  formidable  army.  To  such  extremities 
was  Saul  reduced  by  the  desertion  of  his  army,  by  the 
want  of  arms,  and  by  the  overwhelming''  forces  of  the 
Philistines,  that  lie  rashly  committed  himself  to  a  line 
of  conduct  which  led  to  his  downfall.  Then  occurred 
the  first  open  breach  between  him  and  Samuel.  He 
had  publicly  taken  upon  himself  the  entire  direction  of 
national  affairs  without  waiting  to  consult  the  prophet, 
or  to  learn  in  the  appointed  way  what  might  be  the 
will  of  the  (lod  of  Israel.  He  committed  a  wilful 
violation  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  monarchy  was 
founded,  and  on  which  he  had  been  appointed  king. 
His  forfeiture  of  the  throne  was  therefore  declared  to 
him  by  Samuel.  T!ut  Saul  pursued  his  own  course. 
The  battle  of  Michmash  followed  soon  after.  Begun 
by  a  bold  attack  made  by  Jonathan  and  his  armour- 
bearer  on  the  Philistine  entrenchments,  it  ended  in  a 
great  victory.  The  tide  now  flowed  in  favour  of  the 


Israelites,  for  after  this  battle  "  Saul  captured  the 
kingdom  over  Israel,"  and  not  only  so.  but  lie  seems 
also  to  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  power  by 
attacking  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Moab,  Ileiie- 
Ammon.  Edom,  Zobah,  the  Philistines,  and  Amalek. 
This  was  the  time  of  Saul's  greatest  prosperity.  It 
would  appear  also  that  his  rejection  from  the  kingdom 
was  not  yet  finally  settled.  He  was  put  upon  another 
probation.  Precise  directions  were  given  to  him  by 
Samuel  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Amalek. 
Again  he  failed  in  obedience  to  divine  authority,  and 
again  he  was  brought  into  conflict  \\ith  the  prophet. 
This  occasioned  the  final  rupture  between  these  two 
remarkable  men.  and  decided  the  fate  of  Saul's  reign 
and  dynasty.  The  history  of  Saul  for  the  next  periods 
of  his  life  is  the  narrative  of  his  malad\.  of  his  failing 
fortunes,  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  his  character,  of 
gathering  clouds  and  darkness  closing  upon  him.  of  his 
sad  downfall  and  pitiable  end.  .Many  of  the  details 
have  already  been  related  xc<  DAVID  and  SAMIT.I.^  and 
it  is  Hot  needful  to  repeat  them  here. 

Of  the  nature  of  Saul's  malady  much  mijjit  be  said. 
S.i  far  as  it  was  natural  it  seems  to  have  bet  n  partly 
physical  and  parll\  moral.  The  tribe  of  lleiijamin 
appears  to  have  been  singularly  ira-cible.  fierce,  and 
i  Hermetic,  ju-t  as  the  patriarch  depicli  d  the  In  ad  of  the 
tribe  to  be  "  Benjamin  shall  ra\in  as  a  wolf:  in  the 
morning  he  .-hall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he 
shall  divide  the  spoil,'1  lie.  xli\.  27;  Saul  partook  largely 
in  the  characteristics  of  his  tribe.  His  temper  seems 
to  have  been  susceptible  and  impn ---ible  to  a  high  de- 

Ul'ee.       When  lie    met  the   prophets  of    the    Lord  he  pro- 

phe.-ied  with  them;  when  he  heard  the  women  sing 
the  praises  i>f  I  (avid  he  was  stum;  with  envy.  The 
intclligi  mv  of  the-  calamity  at  Jabc.-h-i;ilead  inflamed 
him  with  sudden  and  tierce  warlike  energy.  I>avid's 
appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  honour  melted  him  to 
tenderness  and  to  tears.  <  hi  such  a  temperament  his 
nnlookt  d  for  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  his  hopeless 
forfeiture  of  it.  must  have  wrought  most  deeply  "A 
spirit  of  sadness  from  the  Lord  "  a  deep  dejecting  sense 
of  (  tod's  departure',  instead  of  the  "Spirit  of  the  Lord'' 
(a  consciousness  of  divine  help  .  came  upon  him.  and 
grew  into  moody  melancholy.  The  treatment  of  his 
malady  was  injudicious.  Attempts  were  made  to 
remove-  the  sadness  instead  of  remo\ing  the  cause  of 
the  sadiies>  his  wilful  rejection  of  divine  counsel  uiidt  r 
the  impulse  of  his  own  wayward  and  intolerant  pride. 
Then  there  sprung  up  evil  surmises,  unjust  suspicions, 
easily  excited  fears  -  "every  bush  a  bear"  bitter 
hatred,  unrelenting  vengeance:  and,  above  all,  the  tor- 
turing reflection  that  he  had  lost  the  kingdom,  disin- 
herited his  sons,  and  incurred  the  an^'er  of  <  Jod,  by  his 
own  perversity  and  passion.  So  melancholy  grew  into 
remorse,  and  remorse  deepened  into  occasional  mad- 
ness; and  yet  not  such  madness  as  could  be  distin- 
guished from  ungoverncd  passion,  and  unrestrained 
outbursts  of  insubordination,  hatred,  and  revenge. 
And  there  was  serious  ground  of  alarm.  A  formidable 
rival  appeared,  on  whom  his  jealousy  and  rage  were 
directed.  When  the  Philistines  were  gathered  in  battle 
array  at  Shochoh,  a  champion  stepped  forth  and  chal- 
lenged the  hosts  of  Israel  to  send  a  warrior  to  meet 
him  in  single  combat.  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  already 
secretly  anointed  to  the  kingship,  goes  out  to  meet  the 
Philistine,  and  returns  victorious.  Henceforth  Saul 
looks  on  David  as  a  rival  to  be  dreaded,  and  if  possible 
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destroyed.  In  his  conduct  towards  l);ivid  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  Saul's  character  arc  displayed  in  the 
most  unhappy  period  of  his  life.  We  need  not  pursue 
the  painful  details:  his  unworthy  devices  to  destroy 
David;  the  horrid  cruelty  of  his  conduct  to  Abimelech 
and  the  priests  of  Xol>;  his  pursuit  of  David,  whom  lie 
hunted  as  a  p  utrid^e  on  the  mountains,  until  lie  escaped 
aiul  found  refuge  amongst  the  "Philistines;  they  all 
show  the  sad  declension  of  Saul  from  the  promise  of 
his  earlv  davs,  and  the  invelcratene>s  and  malignity  of 
the  evil  spirit  which  had  come  upon  him.  The  end  is 
now  approaching.  Once  more  the  Philistines  break 
out  and  spread  over  the  territory  of  Israel.  In  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  so  famed  as  the  Held  of  many  battles, 
thev  assembled  their  forces  their  chariots  and  horses. 
Thev  pitched  their  tents  on  the  slope  of  Little  Hermon. 
and  the  Israelites  on  -Mount  *  lilboa.  Before  the  battle  i 
Saul  turned  once  more,  in  his  anxiety  for  counsel  and  , 
help,  to  the  privsts  of  God.  but  lie  inquired  in  vain. 
His  wilful  spirit  was  still  unsubdued.  Jf  Hod  will  K"t 
answer  him,  "a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit 
shall.  He  will  seek  an  interview  with  Samuel,  who 
shall  be  summoned  from  the  unseen  world  to  meet  him. 
The  preternatural  appearance  of  Samuel  in  tin;  house 
of  the  witch  of  Endor  has  been  the  subject  of  very 
much  discussion.  Many  writers  regard  the  alleged 
visit  of  Samuel  as  an  imposition  by  the  woman  on  the 
credulity  of  Sanl,  and  contend  that  there  was  no  real 
appearance;  others  suppose  that  the  woman  had  really 
the  power  to  raise  the  dead  by  Satanic  agency.  ( )thei-s 
au'ain  maintain  that  by  the  command  of  God,  and  not 
by  the  agency  of  the  woman  at  all.  but  greatly  to  her 
dismay  ami  discomfiture.  Samuel  really  appeared.  It 
certainty  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  narrative  to  regard  it  as  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 
Saul  went  to  consult  the  woman.  Before  she  had 
liegmi  her  incantations  Samuel  appeared.  Unexpected 
reality  set  aside  her  pretences.  Her  enchantments 
were  forgotten  in  the  unlooked-for  apparition.  Terri- 
fied by  the  pre>eiieo  of  a  ] lower  which  she  thought  not 
of,  she  recognized  at  once  both  Samuel  and  Saul. 
Samuel  delivered  to  Saul  the  hist  rebuke,  lie  uttered 
his  latest  prediction  to  the  king  whom  he  had  anointed: 
•'  Why  hast  tliou  disiprieted  me  to  bring  me  up?  To-  j 
morrow  shalt  thon  and  thy  sons  lie  with  me."  Nothing 
now  remained  but  the  last  conflict.  It  ended  disas- 
trously for  Saul  and  for  his  house.  Three  of  his  sons 
were  slain;  Saul  himself  was  wounded,  partly  with  self- 
inflicted  strokes;  perhaps  the  final  blow  was  given  by  : 
the  Amalekite  who  stripped  him  of  his  royal  crown 
and  bracelet,  and  hastened  to  inform  David  in  hope  of 
a  reward.  When  the  Philistines  returned  to  the  battle-  ; 
field  they  found  the  body  of  the  king:  they  lmn<_r  his 
stripped  and  decapitated  corpse  on  the  walls  of  Beth- 
shan,  together  with  those  of  his  sons,  whence  the  men 
of  Jabesh-gilead  removed  them  to  Jabesh.  There 
they  were  burned  and  buried,  and  finally  they  were  de- 
posited by  David  in  the  family  burial-place  in  Zelah. 
The  length  of  Saul's  reign  was  forty  years,  B.C.  lo'.i;1}- 
]d~>~>,  according  to  the  statement  of  Paul  in  the  New 
Testament.  Ac.  xiii.  ui. 

A  proper  estimate  of  Saul's  character  must  include 
a  consideration  of  its  brighter  as  well  as  its  darker 
side.  The  favourable  aspect  is  seen  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  early  life:  in  his  obedience  to  his  father,  and 
tender  regard  to  his  father's  anxieties  when  the  patient 
search  which  he  made  for  his  property  proved  long  and 


fruitless;  in  the  modest  opinion  he  expressed  of  himself 
and  of  his  father's  house  when.  Samuel  spoke  to  him  of 
the  kingdom;  in  his  reluctance  to  undertake  the  kingly 
office,  shown  by  keeping  the  matter  of  his  anointing 
secret  from  the  family,  and  by  his  lading  himself  on 
the  day  of  election;  in  his  forbearance,  shown  on  the 
same  occasion,  when  he  ''held  his  peace"  at  a  time 
when  a  single  word  would  have;  brought  punishment 
on  the  "men  of  Belial,"  the  small  minority  that  scoffed 
at  his  appointment:  in  his  retiring  to  Gibc-ah  after  the 
election,  and  following  his  private  industrial  pursuits; 
in  the  energy  and  ability  of  his  measures  respecting 
the  attack  on  Jahesh-gilead.  and  in  the  patriotism  which 
then  shone  forth;  and  in  his  persistent  generosity  and 
self-renouncing  forbearance,  when  at  Gilgal  he  forbade 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  slighted  him  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority. 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  Saul's  character  is  por- 
ceptibli;  iii  the  actions  of  his  life  subsequent  to  his 
becoming  king.  Th<  re  is  apparent  from  the  lir.-t  a 
defect  of  faith  and  obedience,  for  after  receiving  very 
strong  proofs  of  a  divine  call,  he  still  held  back.  lie 
seems  onlvto  have  as.-umed  the  office  when  his  passion 
was  excited  in  the  affair  of  Jabesh-gilead.  The  same 
Self-will  appears  in  the  measures  which  lie  under- 
took for  the  relief  of  .Jabesh-gilead.  Though  he  then 
displayed  great  promptitude,  >kill,  and  courage,  yet  he 
seems  to  have  acted  solely  on  his  own  strong  impulses, 
without  any  reference  to  the  will  of  God,  or  any  con- 
sultation with  the  prophet,  whose  name  lie  used  appa- 
rent! v  without  authority.  I  low  gentle  was  the  reproof 
administered  to  him  on  this  occasion  by  Samuel!  but 
still  lie  failed  to  perceive  his  mistake  or  to  amend  his 
fault.  He  undertook  yet  another  military  expedition, 
and  entered  upon  a  conflict  with  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  his  nation,  without  the  sanction  of  Samuel 
or  any  appeal  to  (!od.  When  Samuel's  visit  to  Gil'.;;d 
was  delayed,  to  test  the  obedience  of  Saul,  he  rashly 
proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice  without  waiting  for  Samuel. 
So  in  the  battle  of  IMichmash,  we  find  him  rudely  in- 
terrupting the  priests,  and  setting  aside  the  ark  as  In- 
had  already  set  aside  the  prophet,  in  the  keenness  of  his 
military  ardour  and  the  ra>lmess  of  his  self-confident  . 
So  also  in  his  arbitrary  and  almost  senseless  proclama- 
tion on  the  battle-field  -absolutely  prohibiting  food  to 
the  army — remarkable  for  the  inconsiderate  selfishness 
of  the  reason  of  his  making  it,  "  that  I  may  be  avenged 
on  mine  enemies."  Still  deeper  is  the  degeneracy  in 
the  case  of  Amalek,  when  disobedience,  arising  from 
self-will  and  vainglory,  led  to  concealment  of  the  truth 
and  to  insincere  excuses,  and  also  to  ambitious  and 
vain  display  in  his  marching  in  triumph  through  the 
country  and  erecting  a  monument  at  C  arm  el.  Then 
came  the  evil  spirit  upon  him — shown  amongst  other 
ways  in  his  obdurate  resistance  to  the  divine  will  re- 
specting his  forfeiture  of  the  kingdom ;  in  his  vain 
humiliation  before  Samuel,  begging  to  be  honoured 
before  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appear- 
ances, and  then  cherishing  revengeful  feelings  against 
the  aged  prophet,  so  that  he  feared  for  his  life  if  he 
should  leave  his  privacy  to  discharge  any  public  min- 
istry; in  his  bitter  and  persistent  hatred  of  David,  his 
unscrupulous  endeavours  to  destroy  him:  in  his  cruel 
massacre  of  the  priests;  in  his  fitful  zeal  against  the 
Gibeonites  and  the  wizards;  and  in  his  sinking  at  last 
to  the  degradation  of  employing  the  superstition  of 
witchcraft;  and  finally  in  his  miserable  and  hopeless 
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suicide.  Yet  in  the  progress  of  this  sad  and  deep  de- 
clension, occasional  gleams  of  his  better  nature  shone 
forth.  How  touching,  for  example,  his  expressions  of 
kindness  and  affection  for  David  on  one  of  the  occasions 
when  his  life  had  been  spared:  •'  Is  this  thy  voice,  my 
son  David?  I  have  sinned;  return,  my  son  David,  for 
I  will  no  more  do  thee  harm,  because  my  soul  was 
precious  in  thine  eves  this  day:  behold.  1  have  played 
the  fool  and  have  erred  exceedingly,"  i  Sa.  xxvi.  17,21. 

Such  a  better  nature  David  himself  acknowledges  in 
the  funeral  oration  which  he  composed  and  taught 
Israel  to  sing,  2  Sa.  i.  The  praise  which  David  accords 
to  Saul  in  this  ode  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  unreal 
language  of  panegyric.  We  must  rather  accept  it  as 
Davids  testimony  to  the  "  lovelv  and  pleasant'  inter- 
course which  was  maintained  in  the  household  of  Saul. 
and  as  presenting  to  our  view  happier  scenes  of  domes- 
tic life,  and  pleasanter  aspects  of  personal  character, 
than  the  narrative  of  his  public  life  exhibits.  In  hi.- 
high  oilice  as  the  lirst  anointed  king  of  Israel,  he 
utterly  failed,  inasmuch  as  the  indispensable  condition 
of  success  was  that  of  his  maintaining'  the  ivgal  and 
secular  power  of  the  kingdom  in  harmony  with  the 
prophetical  and  religious  nature  of  the  theocracy,  and 
this  he  could  not  brook.  [  i  .  .1.  F.| 

SAVIOUR.   >'« •  SALVATION,  UKUKHMKI;.  MI:DIAT<>H. 

SCAPE-GOAT.  Tins  is  the  name  given  in  the 
Authorized  Version  to  one  of  the  two  goats  used  in 
the  sin-ottering  for  the  entire  community  of  l.-racl  <>n 
the  great  day  of  atonement:  the  goat  which  was  to  be 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  To  determine  which 
of  the  two  goats  was  to  be  slain,  and  which  sent  alive 
into  the  wilderness,  it  was  ordered  that  the  priest 
should  "cast  lots  upon  the  two  goat.-:  one  lot  for  the 
Lord  (.JehovalO.  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat," 
Le.  xvi.  8,  but  literally  /<//•  Azazel  '~^',^~  .  a  word  no- 
where else  used.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has 
the  appearance'  of  being  some  sort  of  persona-.-,  or 
interest  personified,  standing  over  against  Jehovah,  or 
somehow  contradistinguished  from  ]nm.  j;ut  opinions 
have  from  early  times  been  divided  on  the  subject. 
L  The  one  followed  by  our  translators,  which  regards 
it  as  a  name  for  the  goat  itself,  is  of  great  antiquity. 
and  numbers  on  its  side  Symmachus  (7-pa'yosa7repx6,uei'os), 
Aquila  (rpci-,os  d.TTo\e\v/j.fj.evo^,  the  Vulgate  hirciis 
emissarius),  Luther,  and  many  moderns,  al>o  recently 
Hoffmann.  The  term  so  understood  is  viewed  as  a 
compound  of  r,  r/mif.  and  *i«,  to  //<>  «,/-,///.  The  chief 
objections  to  it  are  that  V  is  never  used  precisely  of 
a  goat:  in  the  plural  it  bears  the  sense  of  r/nats  gene- 
rally, but  in  the  singular  it  designates  only  nJie-f/nn.t: 
and  in  Le.  xvi.  10  and  *;,  the  goat  and  A/.azel  are 
expressly  distinguished  from  each  other,  "the  goat 
(Trcn)  for  Azazel."  These  are  fatal  objections,  and 
have  led  to  the  general  abandonment  of  the  view. 
2.  By  others  it  has  been  taken  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
either  some  mountain  in  the  desert  (Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Abenezra,  Jarchi),  or  a  lonely  and  desolate  region 
(Bochart,  Devling,  Carpzov.  Jahn).  But  this  also  is 
at  variance  with  the  natural  import  of  the  statements, 
especially  with  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  "to  let  him 
go  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness,"  which  would  then 
mean,  for  the  wilderness  into  the  wilderness.  Nor 
could  Jehovah  on  the  one  side,  and  a  place  on  the  other, 
form  a  proper  antithesis.  3.  Others,  again,  have  taken 

the  word  as  a  pealpal  form  of  the  Arabic  verb  :r\  to 
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I'cmoi'c,  formed  by  modification  from  7]'rtr,  so  that 
the  meaning  comes  to  be  for  a  complete  rtmorin</  or 
dismissal  (Tholuck,  Steudel,  Winer,  Biihr).  Gramma- 
tically, no  objection  can  be  urged  against  this  view; 
and  it  undoubtedly  accords  well  with  the  general  im- 
port of  this  part  of  the  rite.  "The  true  expiation,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Bahr,  "  was  effected  by  the  blood  of 
j  the  lirst  goat,  which  was  set  apart  for  Jehovah;  on  the 
|  other  hand.,  the  ceremony  with  the  other  goat  appears 
|  as  a  mere  addition  made  for  special  reasons:  a  kind  of 
complement  to  the  wiping  away  of  the  sins  which  had 
j  already  been  effected  by  means  of  the  sacrifice.  . 
After  the  expiation  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  sin  was  still  farther  to  he 
carried  away  into  the  desert.  What  the  first  goat,  which 
died  as  a  sin-offering,  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  set 
forth,  was  supplied  by  the  second,  which  was  as  it  were 
one  with  the  lirst.  inasmuch  as  it  carried  the  sin  which 
had  been  covered  entirely  away,  and  that  into  the 
desert  or  desolate  place,  where  it  was  quite  forgotten; 
so  that  the  idea  of  expiation,  or  the  extermination  of 
sin,  was  rendered  thereby  absolutely  perfect,  Mi.  vii.  I'.i.'' 
In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  casting  of  the  lots  had 
tor  HS  dbject  the  assigning  of  one  goat  to  Jehovah, 
namely,  for  an  atonement  to  his  justice,  and  the  other 
to  complete  removal  or  bearing  away  into  the  oblivion 
of  the  desert  namely,  of  the  sin  \\  Inch  had  been  atoned: 
an  explanation  which  accords  well  with  the  general 
idea  of  the  transaction,  and  does  no  violence  to  the 
language.  The  objection  of  tleiigstenberg,  that  it 
gives  a  cold  and  empty  appearance  to  the  peculiar 
word  .!;'(:</.  a  word  coined  for  the  occasion,  to  suppose 
it  to  have  expressed  only  the  comparatively  common 
idea  of  complete  removal,  may  perhaps  be  obviated  by 
conceiving  this  idea  to  have  been  for  the  occasion  in- 
vested with  a  kind  of  personified  existence— much  as 
Sheol,  tlie  region  of  departed  spirits,  became  personified 
the  one  the  eoverer  or  dark  receptacle  of  people's  lives. 
the  other  of  their  (forgiven)  sins.  Jlciice  also,  probably, 
the  reason  of  the  word  being  confined  to  this  one  occa- 
sion; there  being  no  other  in  iv>|  cH  to  which  such 
utter  personified  oblivion  could  be  predicated.  •).  But 
there  is  still  another  class  of  writers  who  are  disposed 
to  claim  for  the  -word  a  more  distinctly  personal  exist- 
ence, and  who  would  refer  it  directly  to  Satan.  This 
view  is  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  expressed  in 
the  reading  of  the  Sept.  u7T07ro/.<7rcuos,  which  means, 
not  scape-goat,  or  sent  away,  but  the  turner  tncin/,  the 
fin  rfi'i'.  The  expression  of  Josephus  is  somewhat 
dubious  (Ant.  iii.  i'i,  sect.  :',},  but  it  seems  also  to  favour  the 
same  view;  and  it  was  very  common  with  the  rabbins, 
as  in  later  times  it  has  the  support  of  many  authorities 
— Spenser.  Ammon.  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  &c.,  who 
hold  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Roman  arcrntncus,  or  evil 
i  daemon,  which  was  supposed  to  inhabit  desert  places, 
and  who  needed  to  be  propitiated;  but  adopted  also, 
though  purged  of  this  idolatrous  connection,  by  \Yitsius, 
1  Meyer,  Alting,  Hengstenberg,  also  quite  recently  by 
Vaihinger  (in  IIcrzog)and  Kurtz  (in  his  Sacrificial  AVurship  of 
the  Old  Testament).  These  writers  hold  that  the  view  in 
question  best  preserves  the  contrast  between  the  two 
goats — one  for  Jehovah,  and  one  for  the  great  adversary 
Azazel — the  latter  a  being  as  well  as  the  former,  and  a 
being  who  (as  daemons  generally)  was  supposed  to  have 
his  peculiar  dwelling  in  the  desert.  The  goat,  however, 
that  was  sent  to  this  evil  spirit — emphatically  the  re- 
moved or  separate  one — was  no  sacrifice,  but  rather  a  wit- 
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ness  tluit  the  accepted  sacrifice  had  been  made.  It  pro-  of  the  red  heifer,  to  make  the  water  of  separation, 
claimed,  as  it  \vuiv,  "  that  the  horrible  wilderness,  the  '  Xu.  xix.  <;. 

abode  of  impure  spirits,  is  alone  the  place  to  which  the  But  long  before  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  the 
sins  of  the  people,  as  originally  foreign  to  human  nature  dye  was  known  and  used;  for  a  scarlet  thread  is  men- 
and  society,  properly  belong;  that  Azazel,  the  abomi-  tinned  in  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Zarah,  the  son 
liable,  the  sinner  from  the  beginning,  J;i.  viii.  11,  is  the  of  Judah,  Ge.  xxxviii.  2s;  and  so  we  find  it  in  use  among 
one  from  whom  they  have  proceeded,  and  to  whom  the  Canaanites  before  the  conquest,  for  it  was  a  scarlet 
thrv  must  again  with  abhorrence  be  sent  back,  after  cord  by  which  Rahab  let  down  the  spies  from  the  wall 
the  solemn  atonement  and  absolution  of  the  cniigrega-  of  Jericho.  Jos.  ii.  i>,  21. 

tion  had  been  accomplished"'  (Vaihmser).  No  doubt,  ;  Scarlet  clothing  (like  purple)  was  held  in  high  esteem 
as  thus  explained,  the  leading  import  of  the  transaction  on  account  of  the  rich  gorgeousness  of  the  colour.  It 
with  this  goat  is  in  proper  accordance  with  the  service  first  occurs  as  the  hue  of  apparel  (with  the  exception 
of  the  day;  but  it  cannot  appear  otherwise  than  strange,  \  of  Aaron's  "  holy  garments  for  glory  and  for  beauty") 
that  in  the  most  sacred  rite  of  the  old  covenant,  Satan  ,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  who  is  represented  by  David  in  his 
should  lie  so  formally  recognized,  as  according  to  this  '  elegiac  poem  as  having  clothed  the  daughters  of  Israel 
view  he  must  have  been;  that  he  should  there  be  recog-  in  scarlet,  2  Sa.  i.  21.  The  ''virtuous  woman"  of  1'r. 
nized  under  a  name  which  suggests  a  quite  different  xxxi.  clothes  all  her  household  in  scarlet.  As  this  is 
idea  concerning  him  than  that  under  which  he  is  else-  \  mentioned  as  a  defence  against  the  snow,  and  as  the 
where  presented;  and  that  notwithstanding  he  was  so  !  word  literally  signifies  "second,''  or  "a  second  time'' 
publicly  and  so  regularly  associated  with  this  name,  it  (see  below1),  our  English  version  gives  "double  gar- 
si!  >nld  never  again  be  employed  as  a  personal  dcsigna-  ments "  as  an  alternative  rendering  in  the  margin. 


tion.  Such  peculiarities  are  rather  startling,  and  dis- 
pose us  on  the  whole  to  concur  in  the  view  which  rinks 
third  in  the  list  of  opinions  now  exhibited. 


SCARLET  [^ 

KJKKIVOS,  kol'L'i/iox\.  The  first  of  these  words  properly 
signifies  the  purple,  or  some  tint  which  was  derived 
from  the  juice  of  the  Tyrian  shell-fish.  The  second 
properly  means  a  colour,  and  is  sometimes  used  sepa- 
rately, but  much  more  commonly  in  connection  with 


the  third  word, 


tolaatli."     This  last  word,  in 


its  masculine  form,  to/*'.  Ts  i.  L8:La.iv.  5,  is  also  used  singly 

O   J 

to  signify  scarlet,  as  also  in  a  verbal  form,  l^ri  (t-a/a), 
X  •'..  ii.  3.  But  the  proper  meaning  of  this  word  is  a  worm 
or  insect;  and  so  tola  is  rendered  in  Ex.  xvi.  '20,  "[the 


manna]  bred 


i*;1'  and  tolaath.  the  feminine  form. 


in  several  passages.  Some  of  these  imply  mere  humi- 
liation, the  lovvness  of  the  creature  in  organic  rank,  as, 
'•  the  son  of  man  which  is  a  icorm.''  Job  xxv.  fi:  "I  am  a 
'ti'orm,  and  no  man,"'  Ps.  xxii.  0;  "  Fear  not,  thou  icorni 


Jacob/'  Is 


But  others  specifically  point  to  insect 


larvre  which  devour  either  animal    or  vegetable  sub- 
stances,  as,    "the    worms    shall    eat    [the    vines],"  DC 


Mr.  Denham  (Cycl.  Bibl.  Lit.  art.  Purple)  insists  on  this  in- 
terpretation, because  "  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  colour  and  a  defence  from  the  cold;"  but  so  rich  a 
hue  would  probably  be  communicated  only  to  the  very 
best  sort  of  cloth,  and  the  following  verse  warrants  us 
in  thinking  that  the  colour  is  intended.  Jeremiah, 
apparently  with  reprobation  of  the  luxury,  Jo.  iv.  30,  and 
in  contrast  to  the  wretched  destitution  of  their  captive 
condition,  La.  iv.  r,.  represents  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem 
as  having  been  clothed  with  this  colour.  And,  finally, 
the  prophet  Nahum  depicts  the  warriors  of  the  invad- 
ing Assyrian  king  as  blazing  in  this  fiery  hue:  "The 
shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red;  the  valiant  men 
are  in  scarlet,"'  Na.  ii.  3.  The  form  in  which  the  Assyrian 
monuments  have  been  preserved,  that  of  sculpture  in 
stone,  affords  us  little  light  on  the  colours  of  their  gar- 
ments; but  traces  of  colour  yet  remain,  which  show 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  these  were  of  a  rich  hue, 
which  we  should  call  vermilion. 

The  Bridegroom,  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  cli.  iv.  3,  com- 
pares the  lips  of  his  spouse  to  "a  thread  of  scarlet."' 
And  in  the  proffer  of  Jehovah's  abounding  grace  tr 


the  n'orms  (tolengah)  cover  thee,"  Is.  xiv.  ii;  "their  worm 

.  smote    the 


(x/iani),  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they  be 
red  like  crimson  (/"'"'',  they  shall  be  as  wool."     This 


designation  of  sin  by  a  colour    probably  denotes   its 


shall    not  die,''   Is.  l.\vi.  21:   "a   v:oi"ni   . 
gourd,"  Jonah  iv.  7. 

From  this  it  appears  that  xkani  invariably  means  an    conspicuous,  glaring  character,  perhaps  not  without  an 
insect- colour,  as  distinguished  from  the  Tyrian  purple,     allusion  to  the  hue  of  blood;  as  Bunyan  says,  "Thefts, 


which  was  a  shell-fish  colour. 

Before  we  examine  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  dye, 
it  inav  be  well  to  glance  at  the  allusions  to  it  in  the 


murders,  adulteries,  false- swearers,  and  that  of  a  blood- 
red  colour'''  (Pilgr.  Prog.  Vanity  Fair). 

Our   adorable  Lord  Jesus   was  in  mockery  clad  in 
sacred  word.      It  is  generally  associated  with  purple  ,  scarlet.   Mat.  xxvii.  28,  in   allusion  to  his  kingly  preten- 
and  blue  (the  latter  probably  also  a  shell-fish  colour)  in    sions ;    for    the    word    used    is    interchangeable    with 
the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  the  cloths  of  service,     "purple,'"  which  denoted  the  imperial  majesty, 
and  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  high-priest,  Ex.  xxv.-         Finally,  scarlet,   with  purple,  is    pre-eminently  the 
xxxix.  passim).     What  we  have  observed  under  the  article  I  distinctive  colour  of  the  great  apocalyptic  whore,  Re. 
PURPLE,  will  equally  apply  to  scarlet,  that  the  Hebrews    xvii.  xviii. — a  prefiguration  which   notoriously  helps   to 
manifestly  had  stores  of  flax  and  wool  yet  unspun,  dyed    identify  her  with  Papal  Rome, 
of  this  colour,  in  their  possession,  when  they  came  out  i       As  to  the  question,  What  was  the  nature  of  the  dye 


of  Egypt.     Some  of  this  they  spun  and  wove  into  cloth; 
and  some  was  wrought  up  with  the  needle  in  embroi- 


Scarlet  (probably  the  unspun  yarn  or  fibre)  was 
dipped,  together  with  cedar-wood  and  hyssop,  in  the 
blood  of  a  bird,  for  the  cleansing  of  leprosy,  Le.  xiv.; 
and  the  same  substances  were  cast  into  the  burning 


which  is  intended  in  the  above  passages  1  there  can  be 
little  room  for  doubt.  The  LXX.  in  most  cases  render 
the  words  by  KOKKIVOS,  the  adjectival  derivative  of 
KOKKOS;  and  in  Is.  i.  18,  where  the  construction  requires 
a  synonym,  they  give  <f>oiviKovs,  the  Phoenician  colour. 
The  Greeks  applied  the  word  KOKKOS  to  a  berry:  and 
also  to  those  semi-globular  bodies  which  they  picked 
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from  the  bark  and  leaf-stalks  of  certain  plants,  and 
which,  when  dry,  resembled  berries.  And  in  particular 
this  term  designated  such  as  were  found  on  the  ever- 
green oaks,  as  Qiiercus  ilex  and  Q.  cocciftra.  At  a  cer- 
tain season,  on  the  branches  and  twigs  (.if  these  trees 
are  seen  semi- spherical  bodies,  about  as  large  as  a  split 
pea.  of  a  black  hue.  but  dusted  with  a  grayish-white 
powder  or  bloom.  The  value  of  these  I'ucci,  as  afford- 
ing a  fine  dye,  was  recognized,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity;  and  that  their  real  insect- 
nature  was  known  at  least  as  early  as  the  exodus. 
appears  from  the  distinctive  epithet  ;<  to/ant'i  "  being 
conjoined  with  the  word  " shani." 

The  natural  history  of  the  KOKKOS  may  be  thus  summed 
up.  It  is  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  onlei 
Homoptera,  of  which  the  males  have  a  single  pair  of 
wings,  and  an  obsolete  mouth:  while  the  female.-  have 
no  wind's,  but  a  pel  feet  mouth  nostrum  formed  fi.r 
piercing  plants  and  suekini1' 
their  juices.  They  live  on 
trees  and  plants  of  various 
kinds;  upwards  of  thirty 
species  are  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  British  in- 
sects ;  but  of  these  many 
have  probablv  hei-n  inti-"- 
duced  on  exotic  jilants. 
There  are  numerous  spe- 
cies, many  of  which  are 
known  to  yield  rich  dyes, 
and  several  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  arts.  ("p  to 
the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  none  could 
compete  with  the  species 

which  infests  the  evergreen 

oaks  (Voccus  ilicit) :  but 
that  has  been  thrown  into  ill--  >hade  by  the  superior 
productiveness,  if  not  the  -uporior  colour,  of  a  Mexican 
species  (C.  cacti),  whence  we  obtain  coc-liineal. 

The  insect,  called  kernm  bv  tli--  Arabs,  whence  the 
French  rmnwixi,  and  our  crimson  and  citnnim  ,  is  abund- 
ant wherever  the  tree  on  which  it  lives  is  common. 
All  over  the  south  of  Europe,  and  throughout  Western 
Asia,  this  occurs  in  extensive  f.>iv>ts.  The  hills  of  the 
south  of  Judah  about  Hebron,  the  sides  of  Carmd  and 
of  Tabor,  the  sLij.es  of  <  ;il>-;td  ami  Mashan,  besides  manv 
other  localities  in  Palestine,  are  sheeted  \\ith  forests 
and  groves  of  the  evergreen  oaks,  from  which  a  copious 
harvest  of  cocct',*  may  be  annually  gathered.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  dye  was  so  early  familiar  to  Un- 
people of  Canaan. 

It  is  in  that  staire  of  the  insect  when  the  larva  is 
about  fully  grown  that  it  contains  the  colouring  matter 
in  greatest  abundance.  The  little  scales  are  picked 
from  the  tree,  and  simply  dried,  when  they  yield  their 
dye  by  infusion  in  water.  To  make  this  permanent, 
what  is  called  a  mordant  is  added — a  substance  which, 
having  no  colouring  faculty  in  itself,  acts  chemically 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  dye  and  the  textile 
material,  and  often  modifies  the  tint.  The  ancients 
used  an  impure  alum  for  this  purpose.  Pliny  tells  us 
that  thus  was  obtained  from  the  K6nKos,  a  colour  much 
esteemed,  brighter  than  purple,  gay.  red.  approaching 
the  hue  of  fire  (Hist.  Nat.  ix.  <;/.; xxi.  •»).  The  hue  now  pro- 
duced by  the  kermcs  coccus,  with  alum,  is  a  rich  blood 
red;  but  if  the  same  mordant  be  used  as  with  cochineal 


— solution  of  tin — it  yields  a  scarlet  fully  as  brilliant 
as  that  rich  American  dye.  and  perhaps  more  perma- 
!  nent   (Bancroft,  Term.  Col.  i.  404).     The  far  greater  propor- 
•  tion  of  colouring  matter  to  the  bulk  in  the  latter  will 
always,  however,  prevent  the  L\r//ics  from  regaining  its 
commercial  importance.     In  Persia,  and   other  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  it  is  still  used  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Hebrew  word  thani,  with  a  slight  difference  in 
the  pointing,  signifies  "second,"  ":i  second  time," 
"again:"  and  occurs  in  this  numeral  sense  very  fre- 
quently in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  may  be  that  the 
word  wa-  applied  to  the  dye,  because  the  bright  red 
hue  appeared  only  when  two  dippings  were  given  —  the 
first  into  the  alum  solution,  which  produced  no  appa- 
rent result,  but  without  which  the  second  into  the  in 
fu-i"ii  would  not  yield  the  true  colour.  The  LXX. 
sometimes  add  8nr\oui>  to  KdKKivos,  "  doubly,"  and  the 
Vul-ate  renders  by  A/x  tluctits.  Cesciiius  objects  that 
fin.uti  cannot  have  this  allusion,  and  seeks  an  Arabic 
root  for  the  word,  implying  splendour,  because  the 
double  dipping  was  performed  only  with  the  Tyrian 
purple.  Put  surely  he  has  forgotten  the  mordant, 
which  is  applied  separately  from  the  dve,  and  before 
it.  [i-.  .,.,:.] 

SCE'VA  [properly  £&»«.<,  i\-euas|.  The  only  per 
sou  bearing  this  name  in  Scripture  was  a  .lew.  who 
resid,  d  at  K]>h<-;i-.  anil  who  is  designated  a  chief  or 
liiuh  priest  — on  what  ground  is  not  explained.  Ac.  \i\.  n. 
His  sons,  seven  in  number,  applied  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  exorcism:  and  used  for  this  purpose,  on  a 
particular  occasion,  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  preached 
by  1',-ri],  with  which  they  had  come,  through  the  re- 
markable success  attending  (he  preaching  of  it  at 
Kphesus,  to  associate  a  peculiar  virtue.  But  they  did 
so  to  their  own  confu>ion:  the  man  on  whom  tliev  Were 
performing,  guided  pos-ihly  by  supernatural  aid,  re- 
plied, "Jesus  I  kii"W.  and  I'aul  I  know;  but  who  are 
ye.'"  and  so  .-ayiii--.  fell  up<>n  them  with  ^r.-at  vehe- 
iin-nc,  ,  and  drove  them  from  his  presence  naked  and 
wounded.  The  circumstance  turned  to  favourable 
account  for  the  r-pivad  of  the  gospel,  and  increased 
th''  desire  to  hear  Paid. 

SCIENCE.  In  one  passage,  though  only  one,  i  Ti. 
vi. 'j.i,  this  has  been  given  liv  our  translators  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  term  -yiwts.  a  word  which  is 
used  about  thirty  times  in  the  Xew  Testament,  but 
which  in  all  other  passage-;  is  properly  rendered  knoii-- 
li'l'/c.  So  also  it  should  have  been  rendered  here :  the 
passage  should  have  run,  "  avoiding  ....  oppositions 
or  contradictions)  of  falsely  named  knowledge,"  the 
kind  of  knowing  which  set  itself  in  array  against  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  which  boasted  of  its  superior 
insight  into  the  nature  of  things.  It  was  from  this 
sort  of  pretentious  knowing  that  the  Gnostics  derived 
their  name,  and  they  were  among  the  earliest  corrupters 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  earlier  manifestations  of 
the  spirit  which  distinguished  them,  that  the  apostle 
refers  in  the  passage  cited  above,  and  against  which  he 
solemnly  warns  Timothy. 

SCORPION  [rpr,  ah-ab;  cKopirios,  ^m-j.wx].  No 
doubt,  we  believe,  has  ever  been  cast  on  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  word  with  that  well-known  and 
much-dreaded  venomous  insect  the  scorpion.  This  is 
a  genus,  or  rather  natural  family,  in  the  class  Arachnid", 
agreeing  with  the  spiders  in  their  manner  of  breathing 
by  means  of  lung-sacs  (in  which  they  differ  from  the 
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mites),  but  differing  from  them  by  having  largo  extended 
palpi  with  pincer- shaped  extremities,  and  an  abdomen 
divided  into  distinct  segments,  and  invested  in  a  crus- 
taceous  integument.  The  true  scorpions  (Scorpionidtc] 
are  further  distinguished  by  having  the  abdomen  pro- 
duced in  the  form  of  a  lengthened  and  knotted  tail, 
with  a  poisonous  sting  at  the  tip:  and  two  comb-like 
plates  under  the  breast:  the  claws  of  the  palpi  are 


swollen,  and  resemble  those  of  a  crab.  The  eyes  are 
arranged  much  as  in  the  spiders,  one  pair  in  the  centre 
of  the  thorax,  the  rest  symmetrically  on  each  side  of 
the  front.  In  the  genus  Scorpio  proper,  there  are  six 
of  these  organs,  in  Hntkus  eight,  and  in  Androctonus 
twelve.  All  these,  however,  may  be  quite  correctly 
considered  as  scorpions. 

These  insects  are  common  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world  in  both  hemispheres,  and  many 
species  occur  in  the  region*  of  \\~esttrn  Asia.  They 
live  on  the  ground,  hiding  themselves  under  heaps  of 
stones  and  various  rubbish,  and  are  almost  invariably 
to  be  met  with  among  ruins,  and  frequently  in  in- 
habited houses.  They  are  commonly  inert  when  sud- 
denly exposed,  but  if  touched,  extend  the  open  claws 
in  a  threatening  manner,  curve  the  jointed  tail  over  the 
back,  and  jerk  the  knobbed  sting  from  side  to  side. 
They  run  quickly  for  short  distances,  and  often  side- 
ways like  a  crab.  They  prey  upon  wood-lice,  beetles, 
crickets,  cockroaches,  and  other  insects  that  haunt 
similar  situations,  seizing  them  in  their  forcipate  claws, 
and  killing  them  by  forcibly  striking  into  their  bodies 
the  sharp  sting  which  terminates  the  tail;  this  is  always 
effected  by  bringing  the  tail  forward  over  the  head. 

The  venom  of  these  insects  is  popularly  overrated. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  stung  in  the  neck 
by  one  of  the  West  Indian  species,  and  found  the  effect 
not  comparable  in  severity  to  the  sting  of  an  English 
wasp.  Some  camphorated  spirit  was  applied,  the  only 
remedy  at  hand:  the  surrounding  parts  began  to  swell, 
and  form  a  hard  lump,  but  soon  this,  as  well  as  the 
pain,  subsided,  so  that  in  two  or  three  hours  only  a 
slight  soreness  was  perceptible  about  the  wound,  and 
even  this  was  gone  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  from 
the  accident.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  results 
was  a  numbness  of  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  perceptible 
in  the  papilhe  of  the  surface,  which  felt  as  if  dead. 


The  venom  of  the  common  species  of  the  South  of 
Europe  (S.  Europaws)  is  sai(l,to  be  equally  insignificant, 
but  that  of  lintirii*  <><•<•  itannx,  found  in  the  same  region, 
and  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  is  more  formidable. 
Dr.  -Maccai-y  had  the  courage  and  scientific  zeal  to  test 
this  upon  himself,  with  somewhat  alarming  results. 
The  poison  he  found  to  increase-  in  power  with  the  age 
of  the  animal.  Volatile  alkali  administered  internallv 
or  externally  is  considered  to  be  the  most  effectual 
remedy  :  olive-oil  also  is  counteractive,  and  is  much 
used  in  the  East;  that  in  v,hieh  a  scorpion  has  been 
bruised  is  thought  to  be  highly  increased  in  virtue,  but 
this  is  mere  popular  prejudice. 

In  Africa,  India,  and  South  America  there  are 
species  of  far  greater  dimensions,  attaining,  as  reported, 
even  twelve  inches  in  length  (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introd.  to 
Entoin.),  and  of  proportionate  powers.  The  sting  of 
these  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  man.  and  we  may  well 
beli>  ve  the  statement. 

The  scorpions  are  the  only  insects  except  the  HIJUK:- 
iit>/>ffi'<i  furnished  with  a  proper  sting  in  the  abdomen. 
Til  the  spiders,  the  fal<e  scorpions  (/'// riinid<r\,  the 
(ndeodes,  and  some  mites,  the  poison  apparatus  is 
seated  in  the  jointed  organs  that  are  placed  near  the 
mouth.  Kirby  and  Spence  remark  that  the  sting  of 
the  scorpion  "is  totally  different  from  that  of  bees, 
wasps,  and  other  Hirmcitnptmi,  being  more  analogous 
to  the  venomed  tooth  of  serpi  nts:  it  wounds  us  with 
no  barbed  darts  concealed  in  a  sheath,  but  only  with  a 
simple  incurved  mucro.  terminating  an  ampullaccous 
joint."  But,  with  all  deference  to  so  gnat  authori- 
ties, the  structure  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  these 
cases.  It  consists  of  poison- secreting  glands,  vesicular 
reservoirs,  drawn  out  into  ducts,  which  terminate  in 
a  perforate  horny  point,  mid  a  series  of  muscular 
bands  for  the  compression  of  the  reservoir  at  the 
moment  of  excitement.  In  the  scorpions  the  last 
joint  of  the  abdomen  is  swollen  and  hollow  where  the 
reservoirs,  two  in  number,  are  placed,  and  produced 
into  a  curved  and  very  sharp  point,  which  is  pierced 
with  two  orifices. 

The  stony  desert  of  Sinai  abounds  with  scorpions, 
and  these  creatures  .-ire  enumerated  among  the  terrors 
of  "that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,"  T.-e.  viii.  i,\  The 
ascent  of  Akrabbim.  Xn.  xxxiv.  4:  .To=.  xv.  :i;  Ju.  i.  :;r>,  which 
formed  the  south  border  of  the  land,  was  probably  so 
called  because  of  the  abundance  there  of  these  dreaded 
insects,  by  which,  according  to  Volney,  it  is  still  in- 
fested. Jehovah  speaks  of  the  spiteful  and  rebellious 
Jews  under  the  epithet  of  scorpions,  Ezc.  ii.  0;  and  the 
!  Lord  Jesus,  by  the;  same  symbol,  alludes  to  the  cm  ft 
and  malignity  of  the  evil  one:  ''"liehold,  I  Jvc  unto 
you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over 
all  the  power  of  the  enemy,"  La.  x.  19.  In  the  Apo- 
calypse the  invading  Saracens  of  the  fifth  trumpet  arc- 
prefigured  under  the  compound  symbol  of  locusts  with 
scorpion  characteristics. 

It  is  supposed  that  when  Rehoboam  threatens  his 
remonstrant  people  with  the  chastisement  of  scorpions 
instead  of  whips,  i  Ki.  xii.  11,14,  some  instrument  of  tor- 
turing punishment  so  called  is  alluded  to.  The  rab- 
bins say  it  was  a  scourge  composed  of  knotted  and 
thorny  twigs,  by  which  the  flesh  was  severely  lacerated. 
More  likely  it  consisted  of  knotted  thongs,  each  ter- 
minated with  an  iron  point,  imitative  of  the  scorpion's 
tail.  [P.  ii.  c.] 

SCREECH-OWL.     See  Owi.. 
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SCRIBES.  As  it  is  the  scribes  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  who  chiefly  interest  us,  and  as  it  was 
only  in  the  later  times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
that  they  attained  the  position  and  importance  which 
they  possessed  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  we  may  pass 
very  briefly  over  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament",  who  either  bore  the  same  name,  or  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  same  class  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  history.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  words  of  the 
song  of  Deborah,  and  Barak,  generally  referred  to  as 
the  first  allusion  to  scribes  which  the  Bible  contains — 
"out  of  Machir  came  down  u'overnors,  and  out  of 
Zebulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer,"  .in  v.  1 1 
— ought  to  be  quoted  at  all  in  this  connection.  Tlmse 
thus  described  would  seem  rath-  r  to  have  been  persons 
bearinc1-  a  part  in  the  military  arrangements  of  the 
period,  and  thus,  at  a  later  date,  we  find  mention  made, 
along  with  "an  officer  that  was  set  over  the  men  of 
war,"  of  "the  principal  scribe  of  the  host  which  mus- 
tered the  people  of  tin;  land."  2  Ki.  xxv.  10,  and  of  "an 
host  of  fighting  men  that  went  out  to  war  by  bands. 
according  to  the  number  of  their  account  by  tin,  hand 
of  Jeiel  tin;  scribe,  and  .Maa.-eiah  the  ruler,"  2  Ch.  xxvi.  11; 
comp.  also  Is.  xxxiii.  1-.  Other  duties  Were  probably  dis- 
charged by  the  persons  thus  spoken  of,  for  the  same 
term,  when-  it  would  seem  to  imply  something  analo-  i 
Lrous  to  a  secretary,  is  u.-ed  of  an  otficer  in  the  house 
of  David,  2  Sa.  viii.  17;  of  Solomon,  :  iie/.ckiah. 

2  Ki.  xix.  2:  and  of  .losiali.  2  Ki.  xxii.  3.  Whatever  were 
the  particular  functions  of  those  thu-  designated,  tiny 
must  have  been  felt  to  he  of  an  important,  and  latterly  ' 
at  all  events  of  an  ecclesiastical,  kind,  for  Jonathan.  ' 
David's  uin-le.  i,-  described  as  "a  counsellor,  a  wise 
man,  and  a  scribe,"  l  Cli.  xxvii.  32;  the  scribe,  spoken  of 
as  superintending  tin-  repairs  of  the  house  ,,f  the  Lord 
in  Josiah's  time  are  said,  partly  at  least,  to  have  been 
"of  the  Levites,"  2  Cli.  xxxiv.  i:i;  and  wln-n  the  book  of 
the  law  was  found  by  Ililkiah  the  hidi-priest.  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  he  did  in>t  read  it  hin^-h'  before 
the  kin--,  but  gave  it  to  Shaphan  tin-  scribe,  that  he 
might  do  so.  2  Ki.  xxii.  S  1 

The  dUtinct  nature  of  the  ollice  of  the  scribe  lir-t 
comes  to  view  in  the  days  of  L/.ra.  who  is  described  as 
a  "ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,'  as  "a  scribe  ot 
the  words  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
his  statutes  to  Israel."  K/r  vii.  r,,  ll;  duties  which  must 
have;  been  well  defined  when,  even  in  the  de<  n 
Artaxcrxes.  he  is  spoken  of  as  "the  scribe  of  tin-  law 
of  the  God  of  heaven."  Kzr.  vii.  21.  What  tin-so  duties 
were  we  learn  partly  from  such  passages,  partly  from 
the  statements  of  Nehcmiah.  in  which  we  find  K/ra 
reading  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  to  tin-  assembled 
people,  Xc.  viii.  i-s;  and  partly  from  the  constant  tradi- 
tion of  the  .lews,  which  traced  the  consolidation  of  tin- 
canon  to  the  hand  of  K/.ra  (cnmp.  Westcott's  lutr.  to  tin- 
Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  f,l,  imto  'A  They  seem  to  have 
consisted  mainly  in  the  preservation,  the  transcription, 
and  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  books,  a  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  also  led  by  the  language  of  the  prophet. 
"  How  do  ye  say,  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us?  Lo. 
certainlv  in  vain  made  he  it:  the  pen  of  the  scribes  is 
in  vain,"  Je.  viii.  s.  From  K/ra,  accordingly,  descended 
that  class  known  as  '-writers."  who  collected  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (comp.  Westcott 
as  aiiovf),  and  made  it  their  effort  so  to  interpret  the 
word  of  God  that  it  should  appear  to  contain  the  sum 
of  all  knowledge,  and  the  directory  for  all  practice. 


It  was  too  soon,  however,  for  these  writers  either  to 
attain  that  influence,  or  to  exhibit  that  spirit,  which 
marked  their  desccndents.  "the  scribes,"  in  the  days 
of  Christ.  The  living  voice  of  prophecy  which  sup- 
pressed the  manifestations  of  the  Pharisaic  and  Saddu- 
cean  spirit  hail  the  same  effect  on  them.  Ever  and 
again  brought  into  the  presence  of  that  direct  voice  of 
(iod,  before  which  all  in  Israel  bowed,  the  subordination 
of  their  position  was  owned  both  by  themselves  and 
others.  Jtwas  not  yet  the  season  either  for  priestly 
or  for  learned  castes;  and  we  are  quite  entitled  to  sup- 
pose that,  so  lou<_;-  as  one  prophet  after  another  con- 
tinued to  arise,  they  would  be  confined  within  those 
bounds  which  constituted  both  their  honour  and  their 
usefulness,  the  bounds  of  a  humble  ministry  of  the 
Almighty  and  his  word.  The  services  which  they  at 
this  time  rendered  in  Israel  must  have  been  of  the 
most  important  character.  They  were  not  only  the 
stewards  and  interpret. TS  of  Scripture,  but  they  were 
the  centres  of  all  the  thought  and  mental  activity  of 
the  day.  and  to  them  was  mainly  owing  that  hiuh  esti- 
mation of  literary  exertion  which  afterwards  found  ex- 
presMoii  in  the  words  of  the  Talmud,  ''Then-own  of 
learnim.:  is  more  honourable  than  the  crown  either  o! 
the  priest  or  ot  the  kin--." 

Ii  is  after  the  inspiration  of  the  propluuc  period 
was  over,  and  when  the  canon  was  complete,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  degenerating  of  tln-ir  spirit  and  for 
the  increase  of  their  power.  Amid-t  the  multiplied 
foreign  influences  which,  from  this  period  onward  to 
the  be'/mmm:  of  the  Chri  tian  era.  were  ever  threat- 
ening tin;  existence  of  all  that  was  most  distinctive  of 
the  chosen  people,  the  law  needed  to  he  pr< •><  rvcd  with 
the  most  jealous  care.  It  had  at  the  same  time  to  lie 
studied,  and  its  prccepl  •  applied  to  the  ever-changing 
circumstances  of  the  national  condition  and  lite.  Thi> 
appliea'ioii  of  it.  however,  was  made  not  by  unfolding 
tin-  spirit  of  the  law.  but  by  positive  prescriptions, 
piv-criptioiis  indeed  \\hich  only  professed  to  explain  it. 
but  which,  doin--  this  in  a  concise,  sententious,  authori- 
tative manner,  and  leasing  nothiii1.;-  to  the  judgment 
of  the  hearers,  could  not  tail  to  invest,  the  rules  thus 
u'iveii  with  an  authority  hardly  less  great  than  that  of 
the  inspired  writings  themselves.  Accustomed  as  we 
are  to  the  free  and  expansive  spirit  of  the  New  Te-ta 
nnnt.  and  to  those  ureat  principles  which  afford  rules 
for  all  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  world,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  brin-'  before  us  a  vivid  enough 
picture  of  the  trying  position  in  which  the  .Jewish 
nation  was  placed  at  this  period  of  its  history.  The 
necessity  was  deeply  felt  of  preserving  the  law  intact, 
of  <Tiin_rin-'  to  it  as  the  divinely  uiven  rule-  of  Israel's 
King,  of  tindinu'.  and  finding  in  it  as  law.  every  regula- 
tion that  could  be  required  either  for  private  or  public 
life.  But  simply  and  honestly  interpreted,  the  law, 
promulgated  in  a  state  of  matters  altogether  different, 
did  not  supply  such  regulations.  Hence,  accordingly, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  what  seem  to  have 
become  the  two  leading  principles  of  the  scribes;  first, 
the  multiplying  of  oral  traditions;  and  secondly,  the 
introduction  of  such  a  system  of  interpretation  and 
exposition  of  Scripture  as  utterly  destroyed  its  mean- 
ing, and,  under  pretence  of  honouring,  in  reality  over- 
threw it. 

The  first  of  these  principles  led  to  what  was  called 
putting  a  fence  round  the  law.  The  real  or  pretended 
sayings  of  the  wise,  generation  after  generation,  were 
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collected,  and  were  regarded,  first,  as  important  helps 
to  instruction;  next,  as  not  less  indispensable  and  divine 
than  the  written  law  itself;  lastly,  as  even  higher  and 
more  valuable  than  it.  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that 
it  came  to  be  maintained  that  the  oral  law  had  been 
given  l>v  God  himself  along  with  the  written  law  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  too  with  so  much 
deiiniteiiess.  that  the  very  points  in  dispute  between 
tin;  schools  of  Shanimal  and  Hillel  had  been  there  ex- 
plained (Wseuinenger,  Eutdccktos  Judenthuin,  i.  pp.  299,  31G); 
that  the  written  law  could  not  be  understood  without 
the  oral  (ibid.  p.  323);  and  that  the  latter  was  even  higher 
than  the  former,  the  written  being  like  water,  one  of 
the  parts  of  tin-  oral  like  wine,  and  another  part  like 
spiced  wine,  all  equally  necessary,  but  not  all  to  be 
equally  valued  (Ibid.  p.  32<i). 

The  second  of  these  principles,  again,  was  hardly 
less  fatal  to  all  just  appreciation  of  the  word  of  God 
and  all  broad  views  of  human  duty.  It  seemed  indeed 
a  sound  thing  to  say.  'Search  the  Bible,  and  search  it 
again,  for  everything  is  contained  in  it;''  but,  applied 
to  the  discovery  of  hidden  meanings  not  only  in  every 
word,  but  even  in  every  syllable;  and  letter  of  every 
word,  the  saying  only  led  to  the  most  painful  investi- 
gation of  the  letter,  and  was  completely  destructive  of 
all  spiritual  instruction.  It  was  no  wonder  then  that 
our  Lord  should  have  so  strongly  denounced  this  de- 
pendence upon  the  ''tradition  of  the  elders,"  Mar.  vii.  7,  s 
and  that  he  should  have  proclaimed  woe  to  those 
"lawyers"  who  thus  took  away  the  key  of  knowledge, 
entering  not  in  themselves,  and  hindering  them  who 
would  have  entered,  Lu.  xi.  :.2.  Nor  can  it  surprise  us 
that  the  people,  contrasting  Christ's  method  of  tuition 
with  that  thus  adopted  by  their  old  teachers,  should 
have  been  "  a>toirished  at  his  doctrine,  for  he  taught 
them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes,'' 
Mat.  vii.  2«,  29.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these  principles,  as 
having  constituted  a  part  of  his  own  education,  that 
St.  Paul  alludes  in  Ga.  i.  14;  and  the  second  was  most 
probably  in  his  eye  in  Ac.  xxii.  3  (comp.  the  original). 

However  false  such  methods  of  tuition  were,  we 
cannot  but  feel  how  much  they  must  have  tended  to 
increase  the  authority  of  those  who  employed  them. 
The  whole  science  of  the  divine  word,  and,  if  of  the 
divine  word,  then  also  of  life,  was  in  their  hands. 
Add  to  which,  that  the  language  of  the  Jews  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been.  It  was  passing  into  that 
Aramaic  dialect  which  was  spoken  during  the  lifetime 
of  Christ,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  no  longer  able  to 
understand  their  own  sacred  books,  which  it  was  at  the 
same  time  thought  unlawful  to  translate,  were  com- 
pelled to  depend,  even  more  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary,  upon  those  who  alone  could  read  and 
explain  them.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore, 
that,  before  the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  scribes  should 
have  risen  not  only  into  importance,  but  into  almost 
absolute  rule  in  sacred  things,  and  that  they  formed  a 
class  strong  in  ecclesiastical  power,  eager  to  retain  it, 
and  determinedly  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

The  scribes  are  brought  before  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment under  different  names,  for  the  most  part  indeed 
under  their  ordinary  title  "scribes,"  ypa/m,/a.art??,  but  in 
one  passage  at  least  of  Matthew,  ch.  xxii.  35,  and  fre- 
quently in  Luke.  di.  vii.  no-,  x.  25;  xi.  45,  4r,,52,&c.,as  "law- 
yers," VO/J.LKOL.  'Mai  by  the  latter  writer  also  as  "teachers 
of  the  law,"  vo[j.o8i5dffKa\oi,  Lu.  v.  17;  Ac.  v.  34.  All  three 
terms  appear  to  indicate  the  same  general  class,  scribes 
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being  the  more  comprehensive  appellation;  lawyers 
marking  out  those  among  them  who  were  especially  the 
theologico- jurists  of  the  day;  anel  teachers  of  the  law 
those  who  not  only  studied,  but  explained  the  law  both 
to  their  pupils  and  to  all  by  whom  they  were  consulted. 
For  the  most  part  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Pharisaic  party,  with  whose  principles  indeed  their  own 
corresponded  in  almost  every  particular;  and  they  are 
very  frequently  associated  with  them  in  the  New 

Testament,  Mar.  ii.  Hi;  Lu.  v.  :;0;  xv.  •>;  Lu.  xi.  44,  53;  Jn.  viii.  :;. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  scribes  were  Sad- 
ducees,  and  the  words  "of  them''  in  Mat.  xxii.  35, 
which  have  been  sometimes  urged  in  support  of  the 
idea  that  "lawyer"  properly  expresses  one  who  held 
the  law  in  its  narrower  sense  to  be  the  only  divine  rule 
for  Israel,  and  thus  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  these 
lawyers  belonged  i."  the  Sadducean  party  U'auius,  Die 
drei  crsten  Evang.  iii.  2t:-i),  must  be  referred  not  to  the 
Sadducces.  but  to  the  Pharisees  of  ver.  01.  Yet. 
although  thus  closely  connected  with  the  Pharisees, 
the  scribes  evidently  acted  an  independent  part,  and 
were  not  a  mere  section  of  that  body.  They  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  alone,  as  if  they  were  a  distinct  class 
of  the  community,  Mat.  xvii.  10;  Mar.  xii.  28,  35,  38;  ii.  C;  iii.  22; 

at    other   times    they  are  associated   with    the  "chief 

priests."  Mat.  xxi.  15;  Mar.  xi.  18;  Lu.  xx.  19;  and    it  Was  not 

because  they  were  Pharisees,  but  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  own  special  functions,  that  they  had  the  im- 
portant position  assigned  them  in  the  Sanhedrim  which 
they  actually  possesseel,  Mat.  ii.  4;  Mar.  xi.  27;  xxvi.  3.  Both 
in  principles  and  practice,  however,  they  so  closely 
resembled  the  Pharisees,  that  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  part  which  they  acted  to- 
wards our  Lord  and  the  members  of  the  early  Christian 
church.  Throughout  the  whole  life  of  Christ  they  were 
among  his  most  watchful  and  determined  opponents. 
Thev  joined  in  the  complaint  that  he  ate  with  publicans 
and  sinners,  Mar.  ii.  i<;;  Lu.  v.  so;  xv.  2.  They  charged  him 
in  their  hearts  with  blasphemy,  when  he  said  to  the 
sick  of  the  palsy.  "Son.  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
Mar.  ii.  o.  They  imputed  his  casting  out  of  devils  to 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils,  Mar.  iii.  22.  They 
watched  whether  lie  would  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
that  they  might  find  an  accusation  against  him,  Lu.  vi.  7. 
Along  with  the  Pharisees  they  brought  to  him  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  "tempting  him,  that  they 
might  have  to  accuse  him,"  Jn.  viii.  3,  o.  They  were 
filled  with  madness  at  the  performance  of  his  miracles, 
Lu.  vi.  11.  They  took  counsel  with  the  chief  priests  how 
they  might  destroy  him,  Mar.  xi.  i*.  And  when  he  was 
brought  before  Herod,  they  stood  and  vehemently  ac- 
cuseel  him,  Ln.  xxiii.  in. 

Animated  by  such  a  spirit  of  determined  and  bitter 
opposition  to  the  Saviour,  they  bore  a  large  part  in  that 
series  of  events  by  which  his  death  was  at  length 
accomplished,  for  their  influence  with  the  people  was 
exceedingly  great.  That  influence  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  learned  and  authoritative 
expounders  of  the  law,  and  that  they  occupied  a  leading 
place  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  Mat.  xxiii.  o. 
But  it  was  due  also  to  the  fact  that  all  the  higher 
instruction,  if  not  even  all  the  instruction,  of  the  day 
was  in  their  hands.  They  taught  in  schools  for  the 
purpose,  in  chambers  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple, 
in  the  synagogues,  and  even  in  the  streets.  Nor  can 
their  method  of  instruction,  making  allowance  for  the 
too  often  trifling  character  of  the  matter,  have  been 
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devoid  of  interest,  or  of  power  to  awaken  the  faculties 
of  their  pupils.  It  was,  to  a  large  extent,  catechetical, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Lu.  ii.  -10  wo  have 
an  exact  picture  of  one  of  their  sittings  for  the  purpose, 
when  we  are  told  of  the  youthful  Kedeemer  that  he 
way  found  by  his  parents  in  the  temple,  "sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions."  On  such  occasions  they  themselves  occu- 
pied an  elevated  platform,  and  their  scholars  sat  round 
them  in  a  semicircle,  and  were  thus  literally  trained 
at  their  feet.  Ac.  xxii. .:..  The  influence  which  they  thus 
possessed  they  took  all  pains  to  strengthen,  and  the 
description  given  us  by  our  b>rd  of  their  appearance 
and  manners  presents  us  with  a  very  lively  conception 
of  a  proud  and  ambitious  caste,  aware  of  their  power, 
and  resolved  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  increasing  it. 
Mat.  xxiii.  2,5-7;  Lu.  xx.  iti.  Tile  language  of  the  Saviour 
on  other  occasions  sho\\s  us,  at  the  same  time,  that 
with  all  this  outward  sanctity  there  was  combined  deep 
moral  degradation.  Mat.  xxiii.  n,  _ 

It    is    not.   however,   to    be    supposed    that    they    Were 

wholly  bad.  Nicodemus  and  Gamaliel  weir:  scribes; 
and,  had  space  permitted,  it  might  have  been  inter- 
esting to  have  spoken  of  Hillel,  the  most  remarkable 
and  enlightened  teacher  among  them  whose  name  has 
reached  us.  The  younur  ruler,  too.  nf  Lu.  xxiii.  1s 
would,  as  a  ruler  of  the  syiiau'o-ue.  be  most  probably 
connected  with  them:  to  another  the  Saviour,  struck 
with  the  discreetness  of  his  answer,  said.  "Thou  ait 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  <!od.''  Mar.  xii.  ::_!-::t,  and, 
even  in  describing  those  messengers  of  his  own  whom 
he  would  send  to  proclaim  his  truth.  In:  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  designate  some  of  them  as  "scribes,"  Mat.  xxiii.  31. 
lu  the  main,  however,  they  constituted  a  caste  marked 
not  i'iilv  by  the  worst  type,  but  by  the  very  quintos- 
senee  of  Pharisaism;  and  the  general  tendency  of  their 
spirit  and  instructions  was.  as  appears  by  all  the  records 
of  it  in  the  Talmud,  the  very  antipodes  of  that  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  Hence  the  severity  of  the  Saviour's 
reproofs,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  woes  which  he 
denounced  against  them.  |w.  M.| 

SCRIP.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  translated  appears 
only  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  l  sa.  xui.  I",  where  it  is 
used  to  denote  the  hauf  in  which  the  shepherds  earned 
their  daily  provisions,  and  which  is  still  used  by  the 
Svrian  shepherds  to  this  day  (sec  I'.TU-I-'S  liama-cus,  ii.  i"'.'i. 
This  hag  was  made-  of  leather,  and  strung  over  the 
shoulder.  Lightfoot.  oil  the  authority  of  Kabbi  Nathan, 
describes  it  as  ''a  kind  of  vesture,  which  was  a  little 
upper  garment,  in  which  were  many  places  sewed,  in 
which  they  put  anything  they  met  with,  that  they  had 
occasion  to  use:  so  that  this  was  a  kind  of  apron  with 
diverse  purses  or  pockets  made  in  it,  in  which  the  .lews 
put  their  necessaries,  as  we  do  in  our  pockets;  which 
apron  they  could  readily  put  off  or  on,  wear  or  lay  aside, 
as  they  saw  occasion.  And  as  in  such  an  apron  they 
had  their  pockets,  so  in  the  scarf  or  girdle,  wherewithal 
they  unrded  their  under-coats,  they  had  their  purses. 
Their  girdles  were  ordinarily  of  linen,  and  in  them 
they  kept  their  money,  when  they  travelled  or  went 
from  home  on  their  business"'  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Service, 
vol.  ix.  p.  iL'i).  We  are  thus  enabled  to  understand  our 
Lord's  commands  to  his  disciples; — first  to  the  twelve 
apostles  and  subsequently  to  the  whole  seventy.  It 
implied  an  absolute  dependence  upon  God  for  each 
day's  wants.  They  svere  to  appear  in  every  town  and 
village  without  that  article  which  was  considered  as 


essential  for  all  travellers.  The  fresh  rule  given  in 
Lu.  xxii.  3u',  "  Now  let  him  take  his  purse  and  his 
scrip,"  shows  that  the  command  was  not  intended  to  be 
permanent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
English  word'  scrip,  now  in  common  use.  is  of  a  totally 
different  meaning.  AY  hen  first  introduced  into  our 
language,  probably  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was 
written,  according  to  its  etymology  and  signification, 
"  scn'i>t."  [K.  w.  s.'J 

SCRIPTURES.  This  article  is  designed  to  form 
a  supplement  to  others  which  have  appeared  in  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Dictionary,  and  in  particular  to 
those  under  the  headings  BIBLE.  NEW  TESTAMENT, 
OLD  TESTAMENT,  and  AI'OCHYPIIA. 

In  naming  our  sacred  books  "The  Scriptures,"  we 
follow  the  practice  of  our  Lord  ami  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament,  who.  in  appealing  to  the  books  of  the 
old  Testament,  the  lliblo  of  their  day.  frequently 
style  them  simplv  "The  Scriptures,"1  i.e.  the  Y\ 'ritings. 
intimatinu'  by  their  use  of  this  designation,  that  the  writ- 
ings appealed  to  formed  a  class  by  themselves,  standing 
far  apart  from  and  above  all  other  writings,  specially 
.-acred  and  authoritative,  !!<>.  iii.  L';  2  Ti.  iii.  lii. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  "  write"  is  sometimes 
used  of  an  authoritative  writing  or  decree-,  »  Ki.  xxii.  1.',': 
I'.-,  xl.  -;  Is  x.  1.  This  usau'e  would  probably  date  from  a 
time  \\heii  tip'  art  of  \\ritinu',  not  yet  simplified  and 
titled  for  common  use,  was  in  a  great  measure  confined 
to  official  and  other  transactions  of  importance  and 
dignity.  It  is  but  a  farther  limitation  of  this  usage  to 
employ  the  term  "writing"  to  denote  ''  adi\ine  autho- 
ritative writing:"  and  the  phrase  "it  is  written."  in 
t  he  sense  of  "  it  is  decrei  d  or  declared  by  divine  autho- 
ritv."  Traces  of  this  use  of  the  words  "  written," 
"  writing."  are  met  with  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  L'Ki.  xxii.  i:;;  I's.  xl.  •>;  K/r.  vi.  1-;  Da  x.  1M;  still  more 
distinctlv  in  the  Apocrypha,  l  Mar.  xii.  :i;  in  the  New 
Testament  it  appears  as  an  established  usage. - 

The  possession  of  a  dhino  revelation  in  a  written 
form,  thoii<_di  a  good  of  infinite  vdue  (especially  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  revelations, 
the  divine  ideas  art:  not  communicated  in  an  abstract 
form,  but  as  based  upon  and  involved  in  facts  and  his- 
tory I.  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  It  necessarily  i/ives  birth 
to  a  multitude  of  inquiries  and  di.-cus-.ions,  which  have 
no  immediate  bearing  upon  the  substance  of  religion, 
but  onlv  on  its  formal  and  accidental  accompaniments. 
The  doctrines  and  facts  of  our  religion  do  not  derive 
their  authority  and  importance  from  the  inspired  record 
in  which  they  have  been  embodied:  they  are  true  inde- 
pendently of  it.  Christianity  is  older  than  the  New 
Testament:  religion  is  older  than  the  Bible.  And, 
therefore,  while  we  cling  to  the  Bible  as  one  of  our 
most  precious  possessions,  we  must  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish between  the  scriptural  form  in  which  our  religion 
has  come  to  us.  and  the  religion  itself,  and -between 
questions  which  relate  mainly  to  the  form  and  those 
which  directly  affect  the  essence  of  religion.  An  article 
upon  the  Scriptures  must  touch  upon  not  a  few  impor- 
tant and  intricate  questions,  which  have  been  again 

1  Sometimes  the  singular  ?»*?»;,  fcfi'iitv.rc,  is  employed  fur  the 
same  purpose,  but  more  Usually  it  denotes  a  single  passage  of 
Scripture'. 

-  In  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  writings  tlie  word  which  most 
nearly  corresponds  to  si-rlfiturc  is  turu,  ttrtchinri,  Ian- ;  by  the 
later  Jews  the  divine  Scripture,  as  distinguished  from  the  human 
exposition,  was  called  'uti/cra,  na<lii>y,  which  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  Arabic  koran. 
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;iiiil  again  investigated  with  vast  resources  of  learning, 
and  debated  not  always  in  the  most  dispassionate  and 
candid  spirit.  There  is  in  the  lirst  pi  are  the  question 
of  the  I'diiint  of  Scriptim —  What  arc  the  writinus  which 
may  legitimately  claim  to  ho  included  within  the  limits 
of  sacred  Scripture'  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the 
iiif/iiri/tinii  of  Scripture — What  is  the  nature  of  that 
quality  or  characteristic,  the  presence  of  which  distiii- 
guNics  the  sacred  Scriptures  from  all  other  writings? 
Then  there  is  the  i[iiestion  of  the  unUiorilii  of  Scripture. 
as  a  standard  of  faith  and  morals,  e.-pecially  in  relation 
to  other  >o i lives  fnun  wmch  knowledge  of  divine  things 
is  or  may  be  derived.  He-sides  these  there  are  manv 
otlu  r  questions  relating  to  the  authorship,  text,  and 
interpretation  of  the  several  portions  of  Scripture,  which 
present  more  or  less  of  diHiculty  to  the  inquirer.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  none  of  these  questions  have 
any  direct  bearing  upon  the  essence  of  Bible  religion: 
they  all  relate  to  the  written  form  in  which  the  know- 
ledge of  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  preserved  in  the 
world. 

IMost  of  the  topics  just  mentioned  have  Uen  ain-adv 
treated  in  the  fJtctiniiiii-i/:  the  three  which  are  embraced 
in  the  present  article  are:—  1.  The  Canon  of  Scripture. 
'2.  The  Public  Reading  of  the  Scriptures.  :i.  The  most 
Ancient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

I.  CANON  OF  Sciiirrn ;:•:.' 

1.  Old  TestaMOtt  caiion.—  The  early  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
In  the  ancient  world  the  idea  of  a  sacred  canon  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Hebrew7  nation.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  the  Wrecks  had  no  sacred  books 
properly  so  called.  This  radical  distinction  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  books  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in 
diversity  of  national  character,  the  Hebrew  mind  being 
more  open  to  heavenly  influence  than  the  restless,  in- 
quisitive, speculative  intellect  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Old  Testament  that  the  Law  of 
M  oses  was  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  national  history 
the  Bible  of  the  I  Icbrcws:  and  in  all  ages  they  have  dis- 
tinguished the  Pentateuch  from  the  other  Scriptures  as 
specially  sacred  and  divine.  Closes  was  not  a  prophet 
merely;  he  was  the  prophet  of  the  prophets — standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  later  prophets  as  that  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  church  at  large.  He  was  an  autho- 
rity in  divine  things  to  them,  as,  they  were  to  others. 
Hebrew  prophecy  presupposes  the  Law,  and  rests  upon 
it.  Hebrew  poetry  also  builds  upon  the  Law  as  its 
foundation.  The  Hebrew  psalm-book  begins:  "Blessed 
is  the  man  who  delights  in  the  law,  and  meditates  on  it 
day  and  night."'  So  also  speak  the  prophets,  using 
language  almost  the  same,  Jos.  i.  8.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  there  is  so  to  speak  Scripture  within 
Scripture:  very  much  as  in  the  New  Testament  we  have 
the  words  of  our  Lord  and  the  teaching  of  his  inspired 
disciples. 

At  what  time  the  canonicity  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  first  publicly  recognized  we  have 
no  certain  information.  From  the  references  which  we 
constantly  meet  with  in  the  existing  historical  books,  we 
learn  that  previous  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  there 
were  extant  and  current  in  Israel  many  writings  of  a 
sacred  character  and  breathing  the  prophetic  spirit. - 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  these  writings  were 

1  For  the  various  uses  c>r  the.  terms  cc/nou  and  w.jiordcal,  see 
article  CANON. 
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placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  Law  of  Moses,  an 
canonical  writings  in  the  strict  sense,  till  the  age  of 
Ezra  or  even  later.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  prophetic 
spirit  continued  to  live  within  the  Jewish  church,  the 
recognition  of  a  certain  number  of  prophetic  writings 
as  alone  inspired  and  canonical  was  impossible.  The 
existence  of  a  definite  and  completed  prophetic  canon 
presupposes  the  cessation  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  So 
long  as  prophets  spake  in  [-raei,  the  living  voice  Would 
no  doubt  be  listened  to  by  the  pious  portion  of  the 
people  not  less  eagerly  than  the  written  prophecies  of 
earlier  times.  Yet  the  latter,  incomplete  and  frag- 
mentary as  they  may  have  been,  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  possessing  a  recognized  authority  not  yet 
accorded  to  the  former.  For  the  later  prophets  \\ere 
not  independent  of  those  who  had  prophesied  lief  ore 
them.  The  same  Spirit  lived  and  spake  in  all:  and  the 
earlier  utterance  thus  became  the  foundation  on  which 
the  later  prophet  built.  Even  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
himself  is  based  upon  that  of  the  ancient  prophets. 

\\  hile,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  in  the  ages  previous 
to  the  captivity,  the  authority  of  the  prophetic  word 
was  fully  recognized,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
prophetic  writings  and  savings  were  current  among  the 
people,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  authorized  collection  of 
such  writings.  But  soon  after  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity we  find  a  distinction  made  between  the  "former 
prophets,''  who  lived  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  C'haldees.  and  the  prophets  of  the  restora- 
tion, Zee.  i.  •);  vii.  7, 12.  And  in  one  passage,  eh.  vii.  lu,  the 
words  of  those  prophets  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
Law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  not  improbable 
that  at  that  period  the  second  great  division  of  the 
Jewish  canon,  traditionally  styled  "the  Prophets," 
though  not  yet  complete  in  all  its  parts,  was  completed 
so  far  as  regards  the  writings  of  the  prophets  earlier 
than  the  captivity.  That  Ezra  bore  a  principal  share 
in  the  collection  and  editing  of  these  writings,  as  the 
Jewish  tradition  asserts,  is  possible,  though  it  is  only 
with  the  Law  of  Closes  that  his  labours  as  a  scribe  are- 
associated  in  Scripture,  Ezr.  vii.  C,  12, 21;  Frideaux, Connection, 
i.  ."o.  Compare  also  the  tradition  in  2  .Mac.  ii.  !'•'>  re- 
garding a  collection  of  sacred  writings  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  Nehemiah,  with  the  remarks  of  Bleck 

I  KinleituiiL:-,  p.  6G5-6G!)). 

Besides  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  Hebrew  canon 
includes  another  set  of  writings  called  the  Psalms.  ].n. 
xxiv.  44,  or  the  Hagiographa,  some  of  which  are,  in  part 
at  least,  older  than  the  strictly  prophetical  books,  and 
others  of  more  recent  origin.  The  writings  included  in 
this  division  are  chiefly  either  poetical  or  historical. 
Of  the  former  the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job 
are  the  principal:  and  there  ous'ht  to  be  no  question 
that  these  three  books  were  extant,  not  indeed  in 
their  present  completed  form,  but  so  far  as  regards  by 
much  the  greater  part  of  their  contents,  and  that  their 
sacred  character  was  recognized  by  the  Jewish  church, 
previous  to  the  captivity.  "With  these  is  to  be  classed 
the  Song  of  Solomon.  As  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  (secEcCLESlASTES) 
that  it  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  latest  of  the  Hebrew 
writings.  At  what  date  and  by  what  authority  (if  by 
any  publicly  recognized  authority)  the  Hebrew  canon 
was  completed  and  closed,  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion. On  the  Jewish  traditions  regarding  the  "men 
of  the  great  synagogue"  see  "Wolfius  (Bibl.  Hob.  ii.  2,  &c.), 
and  the  Introductions. 
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The  first  precise  and  definite  statement  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Hebrew  canon  occurs  in  the  well-known 
passage  of  Josephus  in  his  first  book  against  Apion, 
where  lie  says  that  "we  (the  Jews)  have  not  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  books  among  us,  disagreeing 
from  and  contradicting  one  another,  but  only  twenty- 
two  books,  which  contain  the  records  of  all  the  past 
times,  and  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine."  ''Of 
these."  he  adds,  •'  five  belong  to  Moses,  and  contain  his 
laws  and  the  traditions  of  the  origin  of  mankind  till  his 
death.  The  interval  of  time  from  the  death  of  Moses 
till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned 
after  Xerxes,  the  prophets  who  were  after  Moses  wrote 
down  what  was  done  in  their  times  in  thirteen  books. 
The  remaining  fuiir  books  contain  hymns  to  dod  and 
precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  It  is  true,  he 
goes  on,  ''our  history  hath  been  written  since  Arta- 
xerxes very  particularly,  but  hath  not  been  esteemed 
of  the  like  authority  witli  the  former  by  our  forefathers, 
because  there  hath  not  been  an  exact  succession  of 
prophets  since  that  time."  And  he  farther  remarks 
tint,  "  durum1  so  m:uiy  am/s  as  have  already  passed, 
no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  to  add  anything  to  these 
writings,  or  to  take  anything  from  them,  or  to  make 
any  change  in  them;  but  it  is  become  natural  to  all 
.Tews  immediately  and  from  their  birth  to  esteem  those 
books  to  contain  divine,  doctrines,  and  to  persist  in 
them,  and,  if  occasion  be.  willingly  to  die  for  them.' 
Xow  it  is  quite  evident,  ("[)  that  Josephus  in  this 
passage  is  not  giving  his  own  private  opinion,  but  is 
expressing  the  conviction  uuiversullv  entertained  b\-  bis 
countrymen;  and  ('!)  that  this  received  opinion  was  not 
of  recent  origin  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  but  had  de- 
scended as  a  national  inheritance  from  a  very  ancient 
period,  lie  says  expressly  that  the  canon  had  remained 
unaltered  during  ''  many  ages/'  in  fact,  from  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes;  nothing  having  been  added  to  it.  and 
nothing  taken  from  it.  And  whether  this  statement 
be  strictly  correct  or  not.  it  evidently  expresses  what 
was  the  national  conviction  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era;  and  it  is,  consequently,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible. 
whether  the  twenty-two  books  of  Josephus  comprehend 
the  whole  of  our  present  Old  Testament  canon,  or  .niK 
a  part  of  it.  As  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  to  which, 
in  common  with  his  countrymen  in  every  auv,  he  assigns 
the  first  place,  their  is  no  doubt.  Then,  as  to  the 
prophets,  it  is  well  known  that  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles  were  each  accounted  one  book. 
as  also  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  This  second  divi- 
sion would  therefore  include.  1.  Joshua.  '2.  Judges.  ;>. 
Samuel.  4.  Kin^s.  5.  Chronicles.  <>.  Ezra.  7.  Esther. 
S.Isaiah.  St.  Jeremiah.  10.  Ezekiel.  ]  I.Daniel.  1± 
The  minor  prophets.  The  remaining  book  of  this 
division  was  probably  Job,  which  will  leave  for  the 
four  books  of  the  third  division  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes.  There  still  re- 
main Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Xehemiah.  But  these, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  after  comparing  his  Anti- 
quities, were  also  included  in  the  canon  of  Josephus. 
And  we  therefore  conclude  that  Origen  (Eusebius,  Hist, 
vi.  25)  gives  a  true  account  of  the  matter  when  he  in- 
forms us  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the  canonical  books 
to  the  number  of  twenty-two,  the  number  of  letters  in 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the  book  of  Ruth  was  incor- 
porated with  Judges,  Lamentations  with  Jeremiah,  and 
Nehemiah  with  Ezra. 
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It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  the  Jewish  canon  was  exactly  the  same  as 
at  present:  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  were  included  in  it. 

But  Josephus  also  asserts  that  the  canon  had  con- 
tinued unchanged  since  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  (who 
died  B.C.  4^4),  the  son  of  Xerxes,  I.e.  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years  B.C.;  and  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for 
this,  that  during  these  four  hundred  years  there  was 
no  such  regular  succession  of  prophets  as  during  the 

\  preceding  ages  of  Jewish  history.  Such  an  assertion 
cannot  be  received  without  corroboration;  especially  as 
there  is  internal  evidence  that  some  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  written  later  than  the  date  assigned  by 

!  Josephus  to  the  closing  of  the  canon.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  sources  of  information  on  this  subject  to 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  appeal,  are  not  so  copious 
as  could  be  wished.  They  are  principally  the  first  book 

I  of  Maccabees  and  Ecclesiastieiis. 

Jn  1  Mac.  xii.  i>  we  read  of  the  holy  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  constituting  the  great  source  of  comfort  to  the 

I  Jews  of  the  Macealuvan  period  ^commencing  B.C.  ]iJS), 
amid  "all  their  great  troubles  and  wars  on  every  side.'' 
At  that  period,  therefore,  there  existed  a  canon  of 
Scripture,  and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  this 
canon  ditl'ered  in  any  particular  from  that  of  Josephus. 
Josephus  informs  us  that  the  books  accounted  divine 
in  his  day  bad  lonu1  been  so  regarded,  having  been 
transmitted  unchanged  through  many  generations. 
When,  therefore,  we  read  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees 
of  "the  holy  books  of  Scripture,"  we  naturally  con- 
clude that  the  same  collection  of  books  is  meant, 
especially  as  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  And  that  no  addition  was  made  to  the 
canon  in  the  Maecaba';:n  age,  seems  to  follow  from  such 
p;issaut  s  as  1  Mac.  iv.  lo;  xiv.  -11,  in  which  we  read 
of  certain  temporary  arrangements  beinu'  made  "  until 
a  faithful  prophet  should  arise." 

A  still  more  important  testimony  to  the  antiquity 
of  tin-  canon  is  furnished  by  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
the  body  of  which  was  written  not  later  than  B.C.  ISO, 
some  think  B.C.  :!un,  and  the  prologue  by  the  trans- 
lator and  grandson  of  the  author,  about  fifty  years  after. 
In  the  prologue,  short  as  it  is,  the  threefold  division  of 

'  the  canonical  books  is  referred  to  no  fewer  than  three 
times;  the  first  two  divisions  being  named  the  La  wand 
the  Prophets,  the  third,  not  having  yet  received  any 
distinctive  designation,  being  described  generally  as 
"the  other  national  books,"  "the  rest  of  the  books." 
These  three  classes  of  writings  formed  the  sacred  canon, 
not  only  in  the  age  of  the  translator,  but  likewise  in 
that  of  the  author,  who  we  are  informed  was  prompted 
by  the  earnest  study  of  these  writings  to  his  own  literary 
labour.  There  is  also  a  clear  line  of  separation  drawn 
between  such  books  as  Ecclesiasticus,  excellent  as  they 
may  be  and  undoubtedly  are,  and  the  sacred  books  of 
the  nation.  For  the  translator,  apologizing  for  the 
defects  of  his  work,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  difficulty 
of  translating  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  adds,  "and 
not  only  these  things  (apparently  such  works  as  his 
grandfather's),  but  the  Law  itself,  and  the  Prophets,  and 
the  rest  of  the  books,  have  no  small  difference  when 
spoken  in  their  own  language."  I  shall  only  remark 
farther,  that  not  only  in  the  prologue,  but  also  in  the 
body  of  the  work  (ch.  \\xix.  1-3)  there  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  same  threefold  division  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  that  in  ch.  xxiv.  19,  21,  31,  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
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which  some  would  exclude!  from  the  canon  of  Josephus, 
is  clearly  referred  to,  and  shown  to  be  a  writing-  with 
\vhk-h  the  a\illior  was  familiar. 

Tlic  fact  of  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
for  centuries  Uet'oiv  Christ  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  canon,  inasmuch  as  it  renders 
it  necessary  that  we  should  ascertain  as,  definitely  as 
possible,  not  only  what  was  the  final  decision  of  the 
.Jews  in  Palestine,1  but  al-o  whether  that  decision  was 
acquiesced  in  bv  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  The 
principal  centres  of  the  dispersion  were  Babylonia  ami 
Egypt  (see  J"St,  Cesch.  del-  Isniuliteu,  ii.  L'iiO,  sq.) ;  and  no 
inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  Old  Testament  canon 
can  be  regarded  MS  complete  which  does  not  embrace 
an  investigation  of  the  yiews  of  the  liabylonian  and 
Alexandrian  .lews,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Palestine. 
With  regard  to  the  Babylonian  Jens,  our  information 
does  not  go  back  so  far  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two 
great  sections  of  the  Jewish  nation:  but  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  their  canon  corresponded  in 
every  particular  with  that  of  Palestine.  The  matter 
is  not  so  clear  when  we  turn  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
and  Egypt,  whose  unfaniiliaiity  with  the  ancient 
Hebrew  language,  and  constant  use  of  the  (ireek  ver- 
sion (abundantly  evidenced  by  the  writings  of  Philo), 
had  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the  line  of  separation 
between  inspired  and  uninspired  writings,  or  at  least 
rendering  it  less  marked  and  distinct.  It  was  much 
easier  to  attach  a  recent  (ireek  book  to  the  Greek 
translation,  than  to  enlarge  the  Hebrew  canon  by  the 
addition  of  later  writings  not  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Besides,  the  learned  Jews  of  Kgypt,  from  the  philo- 
sophical direction  of  their  studies,  were  less  alive  to  the 
importance  of  a  definite  canon  than  those  of  Palestine 
and  Babylonia;  and  probably  were  not  very  careful 
to  guard  against  the  intermixture  of  writings  which 
emanated  from  human  wisdom  and  piety  with  those 
which  were  the  fruits  of  divine  inspiration.  At  the 
same  time  wre  have  no  actual  proof  that  the  Alexandrian 
canon  differed  from  the  Palestinian  in  any  respect. 
It  is  certain  that  no  book  of  the  Apocrypha  is  ever 
quoted  by  Philo;  and  though  the  weight  which  would 
seem  naturally  to  attach  to  this  circumstance  is  some- 
what diminished  by  the  fact  that  Philo  everywhere 
attaches  a  peculiar  importance  to  the  Law  of  Moses, 
and  but  seldom  quotes  the  other  Scriptures,  yet  it  is 
antecedently  probable  that  the  lax  tendencies  of  the 
Alexandrians  would  be  restrained  and  counteracted  by 
the  influence  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  whose  views  of 
the  canon  of  Scripture  were  more  strict  and  definite.2 

The  decision  of  the  .Jewish  church  on  the  subject  of 
the  canon  was  accepted  and  confirmed  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles,  who  constantly  recognize  the  sacredness 
and  authority  of  a  well-known  body  of  writings  which 
they  call  the  Scriptures,  and  between  which  and  the 
large  accretions  of  traditional  expositions  and  church 
decisions  which  had  grown  up  around  them,  they  always 
draw  a  wide  and  well-marked  line  of  demarcation.  In 
the  New  Testament  also  we  find  traces  of  the  threefold 
division  of  the  Scriptures  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  current  among  the  Jews  from  a  much  earlier  pe- 

1  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  ancient  opinion  that 
the  Sadducees  did  not  acknowledge  the  canonicity  of  the  Pro- 
phets and  Psalms.  See  article  SADDUCEES. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Philo  cites  Proverbs  but  not 
Ecclesiasticus.  and  Jeremiah  but  not  IJanich  (Herzos,  K/al- 
Encyk.  vii.  254). 


riod,  LU.  xxiv.  44.  And  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  any  of  the  books  which  now  constitute  our  Old  Tes- 
tament canon  was  wanting  in  the  Bible  of  Christ  and 
the  early  Christian  church.  We  do  not  indeed  find  in 
the  New  Testament  any  statement,  such  as  that  which 
Joscphus  gives,  of  the  number  of  the  canonical  books: 
nor  are  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  quoted  in 
the  New.  But  this  is  not  surprising:  on  the  contrary, 
the  wonder  rather  is  that  within  so  very  limited  a  com- 
pass as  the  New  Testament  so  many  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  be  either  tacitly  alluded  to. 
or  formally  quoted  as  inspired  and  authoritative  Scrip- 
ture. And  while  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot 
point  to  a  single  now  recognized  Old  Testament  book, 
and  say,  "This  book  was  not  known  to,  or  its  sacred- 
ness  was  not  recognized  by.  our  Lord  and  his  disciples;'' 
so  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  point  to  any  fine 
writing  not  now  included  within  the  sacred  canon  and 
say,  "This  book  was  appealed  to  by  our  Lord  or  his 
apostles  as  divine.'"  Some  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
indeed,  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  book  of 
Wisdom  and  other  portions  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  may 
occasionally  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  that  they  had  passages  of  these  writings  in 
their  view,  though  even  this  is  by  no  means  established 
with  any  degree  of  certainty:  in  ."hide,  likewise,  there 
is  apparently  a  quotation  from  the  book  of  Enoch, 
vev.  14,  la;  and  a  few  passages  are  cited  as  Scripture 
which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  back  to  their  originals, 
whether  in  canonical  or  non-canonical  writings — Lu. 

xi.  Id;  Jn.  vii.  3S:  Ja.  iv.  :>;  1  Co.  ii.  9:  E\).  v.  11.  But,  notwith- 
standing, what  we  have  stated  holds  good,  that  no 
existing  apocryphal  or  non-canonical  book  is  ever  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  New  Testament  as  Scripture,  and  that. 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  was  identical  with  our  own. 

['Yom  the  beginning  of  our  era  till  the  present  time, 
the  canon  of  the  Jewish  church  has  remained  unaltered. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Talmud,  and  other  later  Jewish 
writings,  the  canonical  books  are  generally  said  to  be 
twenty-four  in  number;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  twenty-four  books  of  the  later  Jews  comprise  pre- 
cisely the  same  body  of  writings  as  the  twenty-two  of 
Josephus.  The  difference  is  accounted  for  in  this  way. 
that  in  the  former  reckoning  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Lamentations  are  counted  separately  as  two  of  the  five 
Megilloth,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  included,3  the 
former  with  the  book  of  Judges,  the  latter  with  the  book 
of  Jeremiah.  The  Jewish  nation  has  never  admitted 
into  its  canon  any  of  the  apocryphal  writings. 

It  was  not  so.  however,  in  the  Christian  church. 
The  fresh  outpouring  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  and  the  appearance  of  new  writings  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  Sphit  was  speedily  recognized,  resulted 
not  only  in  the  gradual  formation  of  a  Christian  or 
New  Testament  canon,  closely  related  to,  yet  clearly 
distinguished  from,  the  Hebrew  or  Old  Testament  canon, 
but  also  in  a  tendency  to  overstep  the  limits  which 
authority  or  usage  had  assigned  to  the  latter,  by  attach- 
ing to  it  certain  later  writings,  some  of  them  known 
and  valued  by  the  Jewish  nation,  but  not  admitted  by 
them  to  the  rank  of  canonical  writings.4  It  was  at 


3  The  five  Megilloth,  or  sacred  rolls,  are  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther,  read  respectively 
on  the  Passover,  Pentecost.  Oth  Ab  (anniversary  of  destruction 
of  Jerusalem),  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  Purim. 

4  The  consecaient  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Old  Tcs- 
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Alexandria  that  this  tendency  first  manifested  itself. 
There,  it  is  not  improbable,  the  importance  of  a  definite 
canon  was  not  so  strongly  felt  by  the  Jews  themselves 
as  in  Palestine,  and  other  parts,  in  which  philosophical 
studies  were  not  pursued  with  the  same  ardour.  And 
the  way  may  thus  have  been  prepared  for  the  intro- 
duction into  the  service  of  the  Christian  church  of 
portions  of  the  writings  afterwards  known  as  •'  The 
Apocrypha,"  and  by  this  means  ultimately  for  the 
virtual  enlargement  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  (But 
on  this  subject  see  APOCRYPHA.)  There  may  be  re- 
marked a  certain  analogy  between  the  practical  decision 
of  the  western  church1  on  the  relation  of  the  apocry- 
phal to  the  strictly  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Tt -la- 
ment, and  that  on  the  relation  of  the  allegorical  to  the 
literal  and  historical  iuterpetation  of  Scripture.  For 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Apocrypha  was  retained 
as  a  component  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  just  as  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  was  adhered  to  ami  defended  as 
a  legitimate  method  of  expounding  Scripture:  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  were  not 
allowed  the  saint-  weight  in  the  decision  of  doctrines,  at 
least  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  church  teachers,  as 
the  strictly  canonical  books.-  just  as  the  allegorical  in- 
terpretation was  oeiierallv  allowed  not  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  an  article  of  faith.  The 

general  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  Aj rypha.  which  ended 

in  its  authoritative  adniis-imi  into  the  canon  bv  the 
Council  of  Trent,  as  equally  in>pired  with  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  canon,  was  un  atlv  promoted  hv  two 
errors,  the  one  historical,  and  the  other  exegetical. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
the  Apocrypha  formed  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
originally  translated  into  Creek  by  the  LXX.,  and 
that  these  translators,  in  the  execution  of  their  work. 
were  under  the  -upernatural  guidance  of  the  divine 
Spirit  not  le>-  than  the  original  authors  of  Seriptun  . 
and  it  was  al.-o  commonly  ln-lieved  that  various  parts 
of  the  Apocrypha  bore  a  prophetical  charact. r  in  rela 
tion  to  the  Christian  dispensation  De  Civ.  Dei,  xvii  20). 
So  that  Krasinus  had  ^oml  ground  for  the  reflection 
which  he  makes  when  treating  of  this  subject :  "  Taut" 
plus  valet  coiisuetudo  mnltitudinis  imperitao  quam 
hominis  eruditi  judicium."  I-'or  a  tabular  historical  list 
of  opinions  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  see 
Hody,  l>c  Hi/,/.  7V.,-/.  Oi'it/hi.  n<.  MM  .,n;  I  ).•  NVette's 

Introduction    (see   2G-2*   ;    compare   al.-o    Stuart'-   1'i-itii;// 

Jlixtoii/  <(nd  f>(ffii'-t  i,f  tin  (>/<!  Testament  Canon; 
Westcott's  /;//,/(  ;„  (/,,.  ChnrcJt. 

•2.  A'<  "•  Trttftmcnt  canon.  —  From  the  fifth  century 
till  the  present  time  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
has  remained  unaltered.  Individual  teachers,  it  is  true, 
have  given  expression  to  doubts  as  to  this  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  canon;  but  these  expressions  of  individual 
opinion  have  never  been  endorsed  bv  the  formal  decision 
of  any  considerable  body  of  Christians.  The  New 

tament  canon  led  to  such  inquiries  as  that  of  Melito.  Bishop  of 
Sardis,  about  A.D.  170.  His  canon  is  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  the  Jews  (Eusebius,  iv.  '2C>). 

1  The  eastern  churches  appear  to  have  for  a  long  period  ad- 
hered much  more  closely  to  the  Hebrew  canon  (Stanley's  Eastern 
Churchif,  lecture  v.;  Bbtk,  p.  COS,  To:{;  Hu-zori,  vii.  2Cs). 

2  Augustine  says,  Adversus  contradictores  non  tantfi  firmitate 
proferuntur  quae  scripta  non  sunt  in  Canoue  Judaeorum  {De 
Cii\  Dti,  xvii.  •jo'). 

3  "  Spiritus  enim  qui  in  Prophetis  erat  quando  ilia  dixerunt, 
idem  ipse  erat  etiani  in  Septuaginta  viris  quando  ilia  interpre- 
tati  sunt"  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  43,. 


Testament  canon  of  the  present  day  has  been  the 
canon  of  Christendom  for  fourteen  centuries. 

But  if  we  go  back  a  century  farther  this  unanimity 
of  sentiment  is  broken.  From  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Euscbius,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  we  learn  that  whilst  the  churches  were  unani- 
mous in  receiving  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  as  inspired  and  authorita- 
tive, there  was  not  the  same  unanimity  as  to  the  others. 
At  that  period  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  ofj.o\o-)oi'^.tva.  or  ac/cnoiclK/yal,  and  the 
&vri\ey6/J.eva  or  contrurirtul  books:  the  former  class  in- 
cluding the  Four  Cospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  (including  Hebrews1!,  1  John, 
1  Peter,  and,  though  not  without  some  hesitation,  the 
Apocalypse.  Under  the  latter  head  were  included 
the  remaininv."  books  of  the  New  Tistament,  .lames, 
•2  Peter.  2  and  3  John,  and  .hide,  which,  though  disputed, 
\\ere  held  in  o-t  neral  esteem;  and  alon^  with  these, 
though  not  as  entitled  to  an  equal  rank,  the  Shepherd, 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  a  few  other  \\ritiu-_s  no 
longer  extant.  Besides  these,  Euselmis  mentions  a 
third  set  of  writing,  pas-ing  under  apo-lolie  names, 
but  evidently  spurion.-.  and  at  once  to  lie  rejected. 

Ascending  from  the  age  of  Eusebins  to  the  close  of 
the  ••ecoiid  centurv.  we  lind,  so  far  as  the  scantier  tes- 
timonies which  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  t  arly 
period  permit  u.-  to  iud-v,  \ei-ymnchtlie  same  agree- 
ment, and  the  same  ditl'eivnce  of  M-nthm-nt.  a-  at  the 
lat>T  period  jn-t  refei-i-ed  to.  The  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  were  already  received  and  appealed  to  in 
their  two  great  divisions  of  Cospels  and  apostolic  writ- 
ings, the  former  being  four  in  number,  and  the  latter 
including  the  Acts,  fourtt  en  epistles  of  St.  Paul  dint 
the  Hcbiv\\s  \\as  not  universally  received),  and  the 
larger  epistles  of  St.  John  and  St.  1'eter.  In  the  Mu- 
ratorian  canon'  A.D.  1(30-170)  -hide.  ~2  and  '.,  John, 
and  the  Apocah  p:-e  are  included,  along  witli  another 
Apocal\p-e  ahatof  I'eter>.  \\ith  regard  to  \\hich.  how- 
ever, it  is  added  that  some  did  not  allow  of  its  bein^ 
r> -ad  in  the  church.  This  canon,  which  was  accident- 
ally brought  to  lii;ht  somewhat  more  than  a  century 
ago,  i.-  the  earlie-t  list  \\  e  possess  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Te-tameiit  emanating  from  the  orthodox  church: 
and  it  is  confirmed  and  supplemented  by  the  writings 
of  the  church  fathers  of  the  latter  portion  <  f  the  r-econd 
and  of  the  third  oeiiturv.  ami  al-o  by  the  ,,|d  S  \riae. 
version,  which,  howt  v«-r.  excluded  the  Apocalypse  and 
all  the  epistles  reckoned  by  Eusebius  among  the  avri.- 
\iy6/j.(va  with  the  exception  of  the  epistle  of  James. 
The  heretical  canon  of  \Iarcion,  which  dates  from  a 
still  earlier  period  about  A. U.  1-HU.  is  of  much  narrower 
dimensions,  embracing  only  the  gospel  of  Luke,  and 
ten  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  ;  the  other  portions  of  the 
church  canon  he  rejected  on  doctrinal,  rather  than 
critical  and  historical  grounds  (Irenaeus.i.  2").5 

Thus,  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  like  that  of 
the  Old,  was  not  formed  at  once  or  by  the  decree  of  any 
ecclesiastical  authority.  There  was  no  meeting  of  the 
apostles,  or  of  persons  authorized  bv  them,  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  canon;  no  anxious  care  on  their  part  to 
guard  against  the  possible  loss  of  any  inspired  writing, 
or  the  possible  reception  by  any  portion  of  the  church 
as  inspired  of  any  writing  not  entitled  to  that  character. 
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The  inspired  writings  of  tho  apostolic  age  were,  it'  we 
may  so   say,  thrown   upon   the  Christian  cliurch  along 
with   many  other  writings  of   purely  human  origin,  in 
which  not  a  little   folly  and  falsehood   was  mixed  up 
with  the  truth  they  contained.      The  tares  were  allowed 
to  grow  up  for  a  time  along  with  the  wheat;  hut  they 
gradually  died  away  and  disappeared,  while  the  wheat 
of   the  divine  word   was  gathered   into  the  u'ranary  of 
the  sacred  canon.      In  thus  discrimiiiatiiiu'  Between  the 
true  and  the  false,  the  early  Christians  had  regard  both 
to  the  authorship  of  the   writing's  and  their  contents. 
They  did  not  recognize  any  writing  a.s  inspired  which 
they  could  not  trace  to  an  apostle  or  an  apostolic  man 
as  its  author,  and   in   which    they  did  not  discern  the 
presence  of  the  apostolic  >pirit.      So  far  as  the  author- 
ship of  the  writings  could  be  established   by  testimony, 
the  Christians  of   the  first   ages  were  in  a  much  better 
position  to  form  a  correct  opinion  than  any  who  have 
lived   in  later  times:  and  as  to  the  harmony  of  their 
contents  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  oral  apostolic 
teaching,  that  is  a  matter  also  which  could  be  judged 
of  only  by  those  who   lived  in  an   age  when   the  oral 
tradition  was  still  fresh  and  reliable,  and  had  an  exist- 
ence   and  authority  co-ordinate  with  the  written    re- 
mains of  the  apostolic  age,  2  Ti.  ii.  2.     Unless,  therefore, 
it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  Christian  churches  of 
the   sub-apostolic  age  erred  in   their   estimate   of  the 
writings  which  descended  to  them  from  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  it  is  our  obvious   duty  thankfully  and   unre- 
servedly to  acquiesce   in  their  decision.     And  this  we 
shall   do  all   the  more  cheerfully,  if  we  are  ourselves 
able  to  perceive  (and  tins  is  the  only  point,  but  a  most 
important  one,  on   which   the   judgment  of  the   later 
church  has  any  independent  value)  the  harmony  of  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  writings  which  received  re- 
cognition from  the  early  cliurch  with  the  instincts,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  necessities,  of  our  common  nature. 
But  after  a  certain  number  of  writings  have  been 
recognized  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  church  as 
canonical,  and  a  definite  standard  of  Christian  doctrine 
has  thus  been  obtained,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  church 
at  a  later  period  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  the  oanon- 
icity  of  writings  which  at  an  earlier  period  were  re- 
garded as  of  doubtful  origin  and  authority.      We  have 
seen  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  church  was  in 
doubt  as  to  the  canonicity  of  certain  books;  but  it  was 
not  necessary  that  this  hesitation  should  always  con- 
tinue, and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  a  decision  was  gradually  arrived  at  as 
to  the  real  character  of  the  books  styled  ''controverted" 
by  Eusebius,  and  the  result   was  our  present  canon. 
This  decision  was  arrived  at  partly  by  weighing  more 
accurately  the  testimonies  of  the  most  ancient  teachers, 
and  partly   by  comparing  the  disputed  writings  with 
those  whose  canonicity  had  long  been  established  by 
universal  consent:  and  it  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all 
the  churches  ever  since.      Individual  teachers,  indeed, 
have  from  time  to  time  called  in  question  the  claims  of 
one  or  another  of  these  books  to  the  place  thus  accorded 
to  it  by  the  church  in  general;  and  it  is  well  that  in- 
vestigations and  discussions  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
discouraged.     The  extent  of  the  canon  has  not  been  • 
determined  by  any  infallible  authority;  and  we  must 
beware  of  confounding  acquiescence  in  the  church  doc- 
trine as  to  what  is  Scripture,  with  a  hearty  belief  of 
the  truths  which  Scripture  contains  and  reveals. 

Thus,   in  the    gradual   formation  of  the  canon,  we  j 
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observe  the  same  co-operation  of  the  divine  with  the 
human,  which  distinguishes  all  Cod's  plans  for  the 
moral  elevation  of  mankind.  Cod's  thoughts  are  not 
as  man's  thoughts.  Had  human  wisdom  been  called 
|  to  determine  in  what  manner  a  written  revelation 
might  be  given  to  man,  so  as  to  secure  the  highest 
measure  of  success,  and  to  lie  attended  with  the  least 
risk  of  failure,  the  result  would  ha\v  been  very  different 
from  the  plan  and  method  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
actually  present.  The  greatest  anxiety  would  j ,n  >bab]y 
have  been  shown  to  make  everything  clear  and  distinct, 
and  to  guard  against  even  the  possible  origination  of 
such  questions  with  reference  to  the  Scriptures  as  now 
occupy  a  large  share  of  the  att.  ntioii  of  the  critic  and 
theologian.  It  would  have  been  deemed  of  the  highest 
moment  to  define  with  the  nicest  exactitude  the  limits 
of  the  province  of  inspiration,  so  as  to  have  no  roeni 
for  the  question,  "  is  such  and  such  a  book  entitled  to 
be  included  within  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  or  not  ?" 
And,  within  the  limits  thus  clearly  mark,  d  of!',  care 
would  be  taken  so  to  form  and  arrange  the  matter  of 
Scripture,  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  perfect  order 
and  symmetry,  and  to  exclude  all  risk  of  apparent  dis- 
harmony and  collision  between  one  portion  of  Scripture 
and  another.  But  this  has  not  been  Cod's  method. 
In  the  revelation  of  hi*  will,  as  in  the  bestowment  of 
his  other  gifts,  the  strong  and  wi.se  Cod  is  not  so 
anxious  as  man  is  to  guard  against  possible  abuse  and 
perversion.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  almost  seem 
purposely  to  leave  open  a  door  for  the  entrance  of  doubt 
ami  error,  in  order  to  give  to  the  act  of  receiving  his 
benefits  a  moral  character,  by  thi>  means  doubling  their 
value  to  him  who  receives  them  in  faith.  Thus,  what 
seems  at  first  sight  to  betray  a  lack  of  wisdom  and 
careful  prevision,  is.  on  deeper  thoughts,  found  to  evid- 
ence the  highest  wisdom,  and  to  be  promotive  in  the 
highest  measure  of  the  moral  good  of  mankind  ^Dii].in, 
History  of  the  Canon;  Lurdner's  Credibility;  W'estroUV  Tlis;.'  ry  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  and  the  Introductions). 

H.  I'l'Bi.ic  RKAPIXG  OF  THK  Sn<inrui-:s. 
The  custom  of  publicly  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people  dates  from  a  very  ancient  period  ; 
or  rather,  the  divine  law  to  which  that  custom  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  traced  back:  for  we  do  not  find  from  the 
Scriptures  that  the  law  was  very  carefully  observed  till 
a  comparatively  late  period.  The  ^Mosaic,  like  the 
Christian,  revelation,  courted  publicity.  It  had  no 
secret  doctrines,  no  mystic  rites  in  which  the  many 
were  not  allowed  to  take  part.  Not  once,  but  a^ain 
and  again,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  do  we  meet  with 
the  injunction  to  teach  the  people  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  Lord,  that  they  might  understand  them  and 
obey  them  from  the  heart.  To  impart  this  instruction 
was  one  part  of  the  prescribed  duty  of  the  priests  and 
Levites.  Le.  x.  10,  ll;De.  xxxiii.  10;Mal.  ii.  6.  And  once  every 
seven  years  there  was  to  be  a  solemn  reading  of  the  law 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  the  presence  of  "men, 
women,  children,  and  strangers,  that  they  might  learn 
and  fear  the  Lord,  and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of 
his  law,''  I)e.  xxxi.  11, 12.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that, 
in  the  confusions  consequent  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  nation  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  these  injunctions 
were  often  lost  sight  of;  and  that  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  even  the  priests,  sank  into  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. To  counteract  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  de- 
generacy of  the  priesthood,  the  prophetic  order  arose 
in  the  time  of  Samuel;  and  this  order  of  men  became 
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thenceforth  the  real  instructors  of  the  nation.  To 
them  was  in  great  measure  due  whatever  of  moral  and 
spiritual  life  survived  in  Israel  at  the  close  of  the  kingly 
period.  We  are  not  indeed  distinctly  informed  that 
they  acted  as  stated  instructors  of  the  people;  but  it  is 
probable  that  sometimes  at  least  they  did  act  in  that 
capacity.  From  2  Ki.  iv.  23  it  is  a  natural  inference 
that  on  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  it  was  usual  for  the 
pious  Israelites  to  repair  to  the  prophets  for  religious 
instruction.1  And  in  this  practice  we  may  probably 
discern  the  origin  of  the  more  regular  and  formal  syna- 
gogue assemblies  and  worship  of  a  later  age.  It  is  in- 
structive to  notice  that  it  is  not  in  Judea,  but  in  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel,  that  this  trace  of  early 
Sabbath  meetings  is  met  with.  Doubtless  such  meet- 
ings and  stated  prophetic  lessons  would  be  all  the  more 
precious  to  tho-e  who,  from  distance  or  from  political 
causes,  were  excluded  from  the  solemn  assemblies  on 
.Mount  Zio'i. 

The  scanty  historical  notices  which  have  come  down 
to  us  do  not  enable  us  to  trace  with  any  distinctm - - 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  syna-ou'ue  worship  among  the 
Jews.-  We  find  from  the  book  of  K/.ekie!,  ch.  viii.  1; 
xiv.  i,  i,  that,  like  Klisha.  that  prophet  was  the  centre 
of  a  little  circle  of  worshippers,  who  came  to  him  to 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord;  ami  that  such  meeting 
were  held  witli  some  <l<  gree  of  regularity  and  frequency 
seems  to  be  implied  in  ch.  xxxiii.  ui:  "  They  conn  to  th>-e 
as  the  people  come,  and  sit  before  thee  as  my  peoj  le.  ' 
Shortly  afterwards,  we  read  «<i  K/.ra.  a  ready  scribe  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord.  I 'mm  which  it  appears  that. 
during  the  captivity  in  Piab\l"ii.  and  as  the  result  of 
the  sharp  discipline  thmu^h  which  the  nation  had 
passed,  copies  of  the  divine  law  were  more  eagerly 
sought  after  than  at  any  f miner  period,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  prophets  were  held  in  higher  esteem.  Such 
a  change  in  the  national  sentiment  would  naturally 
give  birth  to  stated  meetings  for  divine  worship,  and 
especially  for  reading  portion.-  of  the  Law,  and  ;d.-o,  it 
may  he,  of  the  Prophets,  e-peeiallv  when  and  whfiv 
there  was  no  living  prophet,  from  whose  lips  the  p.  op]e 
might  hear  the  word  of  the  Lor  l.;!  It  is  certain  that, 
long  before  the  Chri>tian  era,  synagogues  were  found 
in  every  considerable  cits'  and  town,  and  that  in  thcM1 
synagogues  the  Scriptures  were  statedly  read  from  Sab- 
bath to  Sabbuth.  Ac.  xv.  52;comp  also  Lu  iv.  Iti:  Ac.  \iii.  l.V,  _T.. 
iii.  l.">;  .T.'sejihus  against  Api'm,  i;.  1",  111. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  jiurpose  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  synagogue  worship.  It  is  sultieieiit  to 
observe  that,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  have  been  read,  not  only  on  the 
Sabbaths,  but  al.-o  on  other  occasions  of  public  religions 
worship/  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  over  the  whole 
world;  for  what  country  is  there  to  which  the  children 
of  Abraham,  exiled  by  divine  decree  from  their  fathers' 
land,  have  not  penetrated?  (Prideaux,  i.  4lfi,  &c.) 

In  their  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Jews 


1  It  lias  been  conjectural  that  such  meetings  may  be  alluded 
to  als.)  ia  Is.  i.  1:>-1.-,  (/.\tir/.,  (InHn.l.  r,,flrWn,  p.  •_').  But  the 
prophet  seems  clearly  to  have  the  public  temple  services  in  view, 
and  not  such  mere  private  meetings. 

'-'  On  the  Hebrew  words  m?,  ~np,  with  the  corresponding  Greek 
(r'jvx'/uy^,  izx/.r.r.'K,  eouip.  Vitringa.  Dr  Si/naffnga  Vetd'e,  p.  TS,  A:c. 
The  later  Jewish  words  for  synagogue  are  rc:2  a"'l  TUS  (Ibid. 
p.  98,&c.) 

3  Viti-iii/jii,  M.  s.  p.  4'2'-'-. 

4  There  is  a  tradition  that  Ezra  instituted  meetings  for  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  prayer  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of 


do  not  give  equal  prominence  to  each  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  which  they  consist,  viz.  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Hagiographa.  For  many  centuries  the 
whole  Pentateuch  has  been  read  through  once  every 
year  uit  an  earlier  period,  it  is  said,  once  every  three 
years.  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vort.  p.  3);  but  of  the  Prophets  only 
selected  portions,  and  no  part  of  the  Hagiographa.  with 
the  exception  of  the  live  Megilloth,  which  are  read  not 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  on  occasion  of  five  annual  feasts 
or  fasts.  The  stated  Sabbath  readings  consist  of  the 
whole  Law,  which  is  for  this  purpose  divided  into  fifty- 
four  sections  or  parashas,  and  the  liaplitaroth,"  or  selec- 
tions from  the  Prophets.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  much 
shorter  than  the  le.»ou  from  th-  Law.  anil  is  read  by  n 
single  individual;  v.hile  the  para.-ha  i*  distributed  among 
seven  different  readers  (MN.i.a,  M^ula,  c.  iv.  J.  :,;  v;triu;.,a, 
S...-U.  Vet.  p. '."».  There  are  al.-o  synagogue  meetings  at 
which  only  the  Law  is  read,  and  no  part  of  the  other 
Scripture-  uMe^illa,  r.  i  1,  ni.d  a.  iv.  1;  /ir.i/.,  ;<.  j 

'I'he  inferior  position  which  i-  thus  assigned  to  the 
Prophets  i-  easily  accounted  for.  After  the  Babylonish 
captiviiv,  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  teachers  and 
leaders  became  cxci  ediuglv  x.ealous  in  their  attachment 
to  the  divine  law;  but  l>v  and  by.  their  /i-al  degenerated 
into  "a  /.eal  that  was  not  according  to  knowledge, 
showing  itself  in  a  careful  attention  to  the  tithe  oi 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  while  the  greater  matters 
of  the  law  were  ncgl>-cf-d.  Kveii  the  miuuie  prescrip- 
tions of  tlie  Mo.-aic  code  were  considered  not  sutlicieiitly 
minute;  they  were  consequently  supplement!  d  by  a 
va-t  number  of  n<  w  directions  and  prescriptions,  wliicli 
MOM-S  himself  had  never  heard  or  thought  of,  though 
the  Jewish  teachers  pretended  to  educe  them  from  the 
letter  of  his  writings  by  a  most  absurd  and  arbitrary 
exi  gesis,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  people 
with  fixed  and  definite  rules  to  unide  them  in  the  min- 
utest details  of  their  religious  observances.  Now.  it  H 
easy  to  perceive  h<.w  thN  traditional  legall-m.  which 
pmfe—ed  to  be  draw  ii.  though  by  the  most  arbitrary 
methods,  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  inevitably  became 
the  rival,  and  ultimately  the  successful  rival,  of  the 
ancient  prophetic  teaching,  in  which  the  form  was  so 
"entirely  subordinated  to  the  spirit,  the  ritual  to  the 
moral.  Th  •  .lews  of  our  Lord's  day,  and  of  the  ago 
immediately  pive  iding,  were'  called  to  make  their  choice 
between  the  spiritual  expositions  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets and  th'-  earnal  expositions  of  the  scribes.  I'n- 
happilv  for  themselves  and  for  their  descendants,  though 
they. -till  nominally  recognized  the  former  to  be  divine, 
they  really  ifave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  latter.1'  And 
hence  it  is  that  the  prophets  have  usually  been  treated 
by  them  with  formal  rc-pect,  virtual  neglect,  and  that 
the  absurd  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  Talmud 
have  been  listened  to  with  greater  interest,  and  esteemed 
of  higher  authority,  than  the  divine,  far-reaching, 
heart- searching  utterances  of  those  ancient  men,  the 
'  glory  of  Israel,  the  glory  of  mankind.' 

the  week,  that  three  days  might  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
some  part  of  the  law  being  read  (  l'ili-i,,i/ii.  u.  s.  p.  i!S4). 

3  Or  ilifiniitsalg,  the  prophetic  lesson  being  read  immediately 
before  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation  (Yitringa,  i'.  V.  p.  iHO; 
Xunz,  G.  V.  p.  j). 

"  They  "built  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets;"  they  knew 
them  only  as  dead  men  of  the  past-,  not  as  a  living  power  for  tlio 
present.  The  prophetic  spirit  was  entombed  under  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  scribes. 

7  Compare  the  remarks  of  Buxtorf  on  the  neglect  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings  (ftyn(Kj.  /<<</.  p.  KM,  ed.  10  M):  "Libris  ju-ophu- 
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Even  the  philosophical  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who,  we 
might  imagine,  would  have  been  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  free  spirit  of  the  prophets  than  the  ritualists 
of  Palestine,  made  very  little  use  of  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures. Within  the  entire  compass  of  the  writings  of 
1'hilo,  we  meet  with  not  more  than  three  or  four  refer- 
ences to  the  prophet  I>aiah;  whereas  the  book  of  Levi- 
ticus is  1 1 noted  in  more  than  one  hundred,  that  of  Genesis 
in  nearly  a  thousand,  passages.  In  the  case  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  allegorical  expositions  of  the  law  took 
the  place  of  the  prophetic  word,  and  supplanted  it  quite 
as  effectually  as  the  elaborate  ritualism  of  the  scribes. 
It  is  a  principal  distinction  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  that  the  former  is  a  petrifaction  of  the 
law,  the  latter  a  still  higher  and  more  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  the  prophetic  teaching.  From  one  point  of 
view,  indeed,  Christianity  may  be  regarded  as  a  Pro- 
testant system,  being  a  protest  against  the  decision  of 
the  Jewish  church  subordinating  the  prophetic  exposi- 
tion of  the  Law  to  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  Hence 
the  frequency  with  which  the  Prophets  are  quoted  in 
the  Xew  Testament,  and  the  weight  that  is  attached 
to  such  prophetic  sayings  as  that  of  Ho.  vi.  <i.  "I  will 
have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 

The  order  of  worship  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
early  Christians  appears  to  have  been  regulated  very 
much  after  the  model  of  the  synagogue:  indeed  there 
is  one  passage  in  the  Xew  Testament  in  which  the 
Christian  assembly  is  expressly  named  a  synagogue, 
,ia.  ii.  2.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  we  accordingly 
find,  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  service.  We  have 
the  well-known  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  the 
second  century,  that  it  was  the  stated  custom  of  all 
Christians,  whether  residing  in  town  or  country,  to 
meet  together  on  the  Sunday,  and  that  at  each  meeting 
the  records  of  the  apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets were  read  as  long  as  time  permitted  (Apology,  LOT). 
From  the  preceding  section  of  the  Apology,  as  well 
as  from  the  quotations  in  the  Dialogue  with  Tryplio 
(sect,  mo,  101,  102,  103,  io:.,  iw),  we  learn  that  by  the  "re- 
cords of  the  apostles,"  he  meant  the  Gospels,  which 
would  appear  even  at  that  early  period  to  have  been 
widely  known,  and  in  the  hands  of  enemies  as  well  as 
friends  (Trypho,  sect.  10).  That  the  epistles  were  also 
read  we  cannot  doubt,1  Col.  iv.  1C;  2  Po.  iii.  \r,,  ic.  There  is 
evidence  that  Justin  himself  was  well  acquainted  with 
most  of  them,  though,  from  the  apologetic  character 
of  his  extant  writings,  he  does  not  make  the  same 
large  use  of  them  as  of  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Xew.  Some- 
what later  we  find  not  only  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
hut  also  some  other  early  writings  which  have  not  been 
received  into  the  canon,  as  the  epistle  of  Clement  and 
the  Pastor  of  Hennas,  read  along  with  the  Gospels, 
though  to  the  latter,  as  containing  the  words  of  Jesus. 
there  seems  all  along  to  have  been  accorded  a  certain 
pre-eminence.2  The  Council  of  Laodicea  (about  A.D. 
Ml],  by  their  fifty-ninth  canon,  forbade  the  reading  in 
church  of  uncanonical  books  (Balsam,  p.  f-49). 


Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  was  confined  to  the  dies  dominicus,  or  Lord's- 
day;  oa  certain  other  day.1?  of  the  week  also,  and  in 
particular,  on  the  Sabbath  or  seventh  day,  many  of  the 
churches  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  for  other  devotional  purposes.3  The 
opportunities  thus  furnished  for  acquiring  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  divine  word  were  of  the  greatest 
consequence  at  a  period  when  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
could  not  be  procured,  except  at  a  price  which  placed 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  Christians. 

III.    VERSION'S    OF    Till:    St'Itl  PTUISKS. 

A  principal  historical  distinction  between  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  sacred  books  of  heathen  and  Mohammedan 
nations  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  languages  into 
which  they  have  been  translated,  and  the  wide  extent 
of  their  diffusion  over  the  world.  'The  Scriptures  are 
not  made  up  of  a  mass  of  cabalistic  signs  or  utterances, 
which  might  be  thought  capable  of  exercising  a  myste- 
rious influence,  whether  understood  or  not.  They  are 
intelligent  utterances,  and  can  produce  no  salutary 
effect  whatever  except  when  intelligently  received  and 
believer!.  Hence  the  necessity  of  translations  so  soon 

|  as  they  passed  beyond  the  sphere,  whether  of  time  or 
of  place,  within  which  the  languages  in  which  they 
were  at  first  written  were  understood.  Previous  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity  this  necessity  was  unfelt.  It  was 
only  when,  in  the  period  succeeding  the  captivity,  the 
ancient  Hebrew  language  fell  gradually  into  disuse,  and 
gave  place,  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  the  East  to 
the  Aramean,  and  among  those  of  Egypt  and  the  West 
to  the  Greek,  that  it  became  necessary  to  translate  the 
original  Scriptures  into  the  languages  in  which  alone 
the  divine  thoughts  they  embody  could  be  intelligently 
conveyed  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  that  period, 
therefore,  is  to  be  assigned  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  LXX..  and  of  the  Chaldee  Targnms 
or  Paraphrases.  And  to  a  brief  notice  of  these  versions, 
and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Latin  versions  (for  the  space 
at  our  disposal  does  not  admit  of  a  wider  survey),  the 
remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted. 

1.  Hie  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions. — It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  well-known  traditional  story 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  oldest  Greek  translation — a 
story  which  in  most  of  its  details  is  obviously  unworthy 
of  the  slightest  credit,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  pure  invention.  The  writing  of  Aristeas. 
in  which  the  story  first  appeared,  is  certainly  of  great 
antiquity.4  not  very  much  later  than  the  date  of  the 
transactions  which  it  professes  to  record.  Moreover, 
we  know  that  the  Jews  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Alexandria,  and  that  they  were  for 
the  most  part  treated  with  favour,  and  enjoyed  impor- 
tant privileges  under  Alexander  and  his  immediate 
successors  in  Egypt/'  And  there  is,  therefore,  no  im- 
probability in  the  statement,  that  the  founders  of  the 

'  great  Alexandrian  Library  did  really  desire  to  add  to 
its  literary  treasures  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
took  the  necessary  steps  (whatever  these  might  be)  to 


tarum  vel  rarissime  vel  etiam  mmquam  studinm  ullum  inipend- 
unt."  lie  adds  that  he  has  met  with  aged  Jews  who  had  never 
all  their  life  read  a  single  one  of  the  prophets  from  beginning  to 
end. 

1  The  entire  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament  were 
sometimes  called  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospels  (Balsamonis 
Can.  Condi,  p.  COL',  003). 

-  In  the  so-called  Apostolical  Constitutions  we  read: — Let  the 
reader  read  the  books  of  Moses Let  another  sing  the 


Psalms  of  David;  then  let  our  Acts  be  recited,  and  the  Epistles 
of  Paul.  Afterwards  let  the  Gospels  be  read  by  a  deacon  or 
presbyter  .  .  .  (ii.  57).  In  the  Canons  of  Councils  are  found 
various  regulations  as  to  the  office  of  reader. 

3  A  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  concerning  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  on  the  Sabbath  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
discussion  (Balaam,  p.  S35). 

4  This  even  Hody  acknowledges  'Bibl.  Text.  p.  50). 

5  Kwald,  Geschichte,  iv.  27:5  (ISoli). 
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have  their  desire  gratified.     It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  j 
allege  that  the  whole  story  originated  in  Jewish  vanity, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did;  and  there  is  one 
fact  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  such  an  alle- 
gation, viz.  that   no  similar  story  is  told  of  an}'  of  the 
other  translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture.     On  the  \ 
whole,  we  are  not  prepared  entirely  to  acquiesce  in  the  ' 
opinion    which  Archdeacon   Humphrey   Hody  has    so 
elaborately-  defended  in  his  most  learned  treatise.  DC 
Biblioraiit   Ttxtibus   Orl<i'i«tlll>x*  (OxtVu-d,  17<>;>>,  viz.  that 
the  story  of  Aristeas  is  a  fiction  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  that  the  so-called  Septuaghit  translation  had  its 
origin  simply  and  solely  in  the  exigencies  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  Alexandria  and   Egypt,  who  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  their  national   language,  and  desired   to 
have  their  national  faith  perpetuated   amontr  them  in 
the  only  way  in   which  this  e,.uld  etl'ectually  be  done, 
viz.  bv  the  translation  of  the    Hebr>w  Scriptures  into 
Greek    ''lllix-k,  Kink-ituiiL-,  p.  ;;,!;  Vakkenaer,  I 
bulo  Judae'.':. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  ori-in  of  this 
translation,  we  are.  no  doubt,  indebted  fur  its  con- 
tinued preservation,  not  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
royal  librarian,  but  to  the  larire  use  which  was  made  df 
it.  first  by  the  Hellenistic  Jew>,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Christians,  and  to  its  consequent^  exten-ive  circulation 
over  the  world.  Moreover,  it  is  agreed  that  ii"  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Scripture^,  \\ith  the  exception  i,f  the 
Law,  was  translated  under  the  auspices  of  Ptolemy,  and 
that  for  the  translation  of  the  Propli.-t>  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Jewish  community.  At  what  period  the  whole  wa> 
completed  is  uncertain,  probablv  not  later  than  a  cen- 
tury or  a  century  and  a  half  B.C.  trump.  Kcrlus.  iv.!.: 
Hody,  book  ii.  c.  9;  Wultti  Bibl.  !!•  b.  ii  !i  •' 

This  translation,  having  been  omipo.-ed  by  dilli-rent 
authors,  and  at  difl'erent  times,  is.  a>  luiulit  have  been 
expected,  of  verv  unequal  merit.  The  irivate^t  care 
and  aliility  have  been  expended  on  the  Pentateuch, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  wa-  regarded  by  the  Jews  with 
peculiar  veneration.  The  books  of  Isaiah  and  Psalms 
present  verv  obvious  traces  of  carelessness  and  incom- 
petency  on  the  part  of  the  translators.  The  same  ma\ 
be  said  of  the  translation  of  ,l,,b.  and  -till  more  de- 
cidedly of  Daniel.  Notwithstanding  these  very  serious 
blemishes  the  Septuagint  is  of  great  value  to  the  biblical 
student,  not  so  much  on  ace.iimt  of  the  learning  and 
acuteness  of  its  authors  (though  the  translation  is,  in 
many  parts,  a  good  one),  as  on  account  of  the  historical 
testimony  with  which  it  furnishes  us,  (1)  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  Alexandria  in  the  centuries 
before  Christ;  and  c2)  as  to  the  meaning  which  was 
then  and  there  attached  to  the  many  rare  and  difficult 
words  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  authors  of  the  LXX.  are'  rarely  of  any  service  in 
the  solution  of  grammatical  difficulties. 

In  the  article  on  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  (vol.  ii.  p.  440- 
442*,  the  reader  will  find  some  additional  observations 
on  the  character  of  this  version,  and,  in  particular,  on 
its  value  as  a  source  of  emendation  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  likewise  on  the  use  which  the  j 
New  Testament  writers  made  of  it.  See  also  the  article 
JEREMIAH  (vol.  i.  p.  86S). 

It  is  extremely  probable,  though  we  have  no  direct 
testimony  to  that  effect,  that  the  LXX.  was  statedly 
read  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  it  may 
be  along  with,  it  may  l>e  in  place  of,  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 


tures, at  their  weekly  meetings;1  and  from  them  it 
passed  over  to  the  Gentile  Christians,  who,  being  ignor- 
ant of  Hebrew,  received  it  as  a  heaven-sent  treasure, 
and  studied  it  with  deep  earnestness,  rejoicing  in  the 
new  world  of  spiritual  thought  which  it  was  the  means 
of  opening  up  to  them.  The  warm  reception  which  it 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  the  large 
use  (in  part  polemical)  which  they  made  of  it.  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Jews  to  its  defects,-  and  they  accordingly 
endeavoured  to  amend  it,"  and  ultimately  to  supplant 
it  altogether  by  means  of  a  new  translation.  The 
rendering  which  seems  to  have  given  them  most  otl'enee 
was  that  of  Is.  vii.  14.  "  Behold,  the  riri/iii."  &c..  to  which 
the  Christians  so  often  ignorantly  and  triumphantly 
appealed  (Justin,  Tryi>ho,  sect.  43,  CH,  71,  S4).  In  the  second 
century,  accordingly.  \\  e  read  of  several  new  transla- 
tions. Ireiueus,  in  connection  with  the  passage  of 
I-aiah  ju.-t  i'i  t erred  to,  mentions  the  translations  of 
"Theodotion  of  Ephor.s.  and  Aquila  of  Pontus,  both 
.lewi-li  proselytes'"  (b.  iii.  c.  21).  And  it  is  well  known 
that  in  the  -ivat  work  of  (  >rigen  named  the  Jh-fa/tltt. 
which  unfortunately  survives  only  in  a  few  fragments,1 
the-e  translations,  aloiii;'  \\ith  a  third  bv  Symmachus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  by  birth  a  Samaritan,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Khioiiite  sect — a  sect  who  sym- 
pathized \\ith  the  ,le\\s  in  their  objections  to  the 
LXX."-  ahd  several  others,  the  authors  of  \\hich  are 
unknown,  were  placed  >id>'  by  side  with  the  LXX. 
and  tlie  Hebrew  text  written  in  Creek  characters,  in 
order  that,  bv  a  comparison  of  the  various  translations 
with  the  Hebrew,  the  true  and  original  text  might  be 
ascertained,  and  the  necessarv  corrections  introduced 
into  the  Septuagint.  which  was  at  that  period  the  Bible 
of  the  church.  Of  all  these  translations  that  of  Aquila 

;.  A. n.  l:!oi  is  bv  far  the  most  literal  and  slavishly 
•  (often  failing  to  express  the  sense  in  its  slavish 
adheren.-e  to  the  words  :  and  it  was  in  hi'Ji  esteem 
among  the  Jews.  Theodotion  holds  a  middle  place 
between  the  literalitv  of  Aquila  and  the  more  free  and 
idiomatic  translation  of  Symmachus,  and  is  more  de 
pendent  on  the  LXX.  than  either.  Probably,  for  this 
reason,  his  version  of  1  >anid  was  adopted  by  the  church, 
superseding  the  >inguiarlv  incorrect  version  of  the 
LXX.  II, ,i;..i..  >:,  . 

((in  the  (irrok  Versions,  l«>-i.l.^  the  pval  u.irk  of  Hndy,  see 
Pridcaux's  C(//mec(io/i.,  ii.  .".''>,  &<•.;  Walton.  /'/•,//<.;.  ix.;  I'rankrl, 
I'ontiulien:  Kwal.l,  Gtsc)  c  '•  .  iv.  ::v;:  Thiersch,  !>•  Pentatiuchi 
Vtrgiwit  Altxandrina.  I'mni  tlie  LXX.  were  derived  tlio  old 
Latin,  L'thiopie,  (l.nhie,  Armenian,  and  other  vei-iuiiK.  ] 

'2.  Tin  I'/ndilcc  Targitms.— The  name  taryum  means 
iiiUr/>rftati<iii,  and  may  be  employed  of  any  translation 
or  exposition,0  but  has  been  restricted  by  an  almost 
uniform  usage  to  the  Chaldec  translations  or  para- 
phrases of  the  Old  Testament.  The  origin  of  these 
paraphrases  is  traced  by  Jewish  tradition  to  the  age 
and  institution  of  Ezra,  and  this  tradition  seems  to 
have  a  Scriptural  foundation,  >v.  viii.  i-\  It  is  certain 
that  long  before  the  Christian  era.  as  we  have  seen, 


1  Justin,  Ti-///t!if>,  sect.  7-;  Tertullian,  Ajjolurtit,  c.  IS;  but  see 
the  remarks  of  Vitringa,  Kim.  Vtt.  p.  f'.Oti  ;  Xunz,  0.  V.  p.  10  ; 
Wollii  liib.  Ihb.  ii.  p.  441. 

'•'  Justin,  Trvphn.  sect.  71. 

3  Justin  and  other  early  fathers  most  recklessly  acc\ise  the 
Jews  of  altering  the  text  for  party  purjioses.     See  the  section  of 
the  Tryplto  referred  to  in  last  note. 

4  Compare  Montfaucoii,  //<:.«!///«  Origenis. 

5  //••  mil  I'.f,  iii.  '21. 

n  In  Oe.  xlii.  •_'.'{  the  Hebrew  y^p  is  rendered  in  Onkelos  by 
l;IC<Ur<70/((Iii. 
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the   Law  and   the    Prophets,  were  publicly  read  every 

SaM'atli  in  the  .Jewish  synagogues  throughout  the 
world,  and  this  reading  was  accompanied  by  such 
translations  or  expositions  as  wen-  necessary  to  make 
it  intelligible  and  edifying  to  such  of  the  hearers  (doubt- 
!•.->.<  the  great  majority)  as  were  unacquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  language,1  Lu.  iv.  i:;  AC.  xiii.  i:>,  u?;  xv.  _'i.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  at  first  the  Targum  was  un- 
written, and  there  is  smne  evidence  that  even  after  it 
had  assumed  a,  definite  form  it  was  transmitted  orally 
[<>]•  several  generations,  as  was  the  case  also  with  the 
traditions  afterwards  collected  in  a  written  form  in  the 
Talmud.  It  is  even  alleged  that  the  Jewish  teachers 
purposely  abstained  from  committing  it  to  writing,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  in  a  marked  manner  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures  (Zuuz,  Gottesd.  Vovt,  p.  i;i'). 

Two  of  the  Targums  arc  allowed  to  be  more  ancient 
and  much  more  valuable  than  the  other,--.  \\y..  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  of 
Jonathan  ben  l.'zziel  on  the  Prophets.  These  are 
commonly  believed  to  date  from  the  first  century,  and 
for  this  reason  have  always  been  regarded  by  Christian 
scholars  with  very  great  interest;  not  only  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  value  as  expositions,  but  on  account  of 
the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  state  of  the  sacred 
text  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  and  the  meaning  which 
was  then  attached  to  it.  This  opinion,  however,  has 
never  been  universally  acquiesced  in.  John  Morinus.- 
iu  the  seventeenth  century,  endeavoured  to  show  that 
they  cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
fifth  century.  And  recently,  several  scholars  of  emi- 
nence have  adopted  the  same  view.  P>ut  (1)  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and 
of  the  West  should  have  been  in  possession  of  a  written 
translation  of  the  Law  into  Greek  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  while  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  the  East  con- 
tinued for  six  centuries  or  more  dependent  on  oral 
tradition  for  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures," 
(Zunz,  u.  v.  p.  oil  And,  (2)  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  these  Targums,  especially  the  so-called 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  are  written,  approximates  far  more 
closely  to  that  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  than  to  the 
Chaldee  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  which  shows  us  the 
form  which  the  language  had  assumed  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries. 

The  name  Onkelos,  with  which  the  Targum  on  the 
Pentateuch  is  usually  associated,  has  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  It  has  been  made  a  question, 
not  only  whether  Onkelos  was  really  the  author  of  the 
Targum,  but  whether  there  was  ever  any  such  person  at 
all.  When  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  Onkelos  has 
a  certain  resemblance  to  Aquila.  as  it  appears  in  the 
Jewish  writings;  and  some  have  conjectured  that  the 
traditional  accounts  of  Aquila  have  been  transferred, 
along  with  the  name  slightly  modified,  to  the  ideal 
author  of  the  Targuni.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
hypothesis  is  not  without  foundation.  Some  of  the 

1  ''Inde  a  tempore  Ksrae  consueverunt  habere  interpretem, 
(jui  populo  id  interpretaretur  quod  lector  ex  lego  praelegeliat,  ut 
eensum  verboram  intelh'gerent "  (Wolfius,  ii.  1139,  quoting  from 
Maimonides.  Compare  also  Vitringa,  Dt  Sim.  Vit.  p.  OSS,  f>!'0, 
919,  &c.;  Zunz,  Guttesd.  Vvrt.  p.  8. 

-  Exirdt.  Jlil/l.  book  ii.  ex.  viii.  c.  2.  He  argues  chiefly  from 
tin-  Mleiice  of  Origen  and  Jerome  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
Targums.  See  Wolfius,  ii.  1143,  1145. 

3  For  references  in  Jewish  writings  to  a  written  translation  of 
Job  existing  in  the  first  century,  see  Zunz,  p.  f.2,  where  also  the 
short  appendix  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  the  book  of  Job  is 
appealed  to. 


stories  told  of  Onkelos  are  told  also  of  Aquila;  and 
though  it  should  still  be  thought  probable  that  a  person 
named  Onkelos  did  exist,  if  must  be  allowed  that  the 
evidence  which  connects  him  with  the  composition  of 
the  Targum  is  very  narrow  indeed.  The  principal 
statement  relied  on  is  found  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Megilia,  c  1,  fol.  :i):  ''Said  Rabbi  Jeremiah,  or.  accord- 
ing to  others,  Rabbi  Ohaija  bar  Abba,  the  Targum  to 
the  Law.  Onkelos  the  proselyte  made  it  CITSN':  from 
the  mouth  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua:  the  Targum 
to  the  Prophets  Jonathan  ben  l'/./.iel  made  it  from  the 
mouth  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi."  A  similar 
statement  is  found  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud:  but  th.  re 
instead  of  Onkelos  we  read  Akilas.  "Akilas  the  pro- 
selyte translated  i cm;  the  Law  from  before  R.  Klic/.er 
and  R.  Joshua."4  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  i-  fer- 
ence  in  this  statement  is  to  the  Greek  version  of  Aquila, 
then  it  would  seem  to  be  extremely  probable  that  the 
authors  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  with  this  passage  of 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  before  them,  mistook  its  mean- 
ing, and  applied  to  the  Chaldee  translation  what  was 
said  of  the  Greek.  And  certain  it  is  that  in  thy 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  the  Greek  version  of  Aquila  is 
cited  as  the  Targum  of  Akilas:  and  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  the  Targum  on  the  Law  is  cited  as  "our 
Targum,"'1  and  never  as  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  But 
notwithstanding,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  tradi- 
tion just  mentioned  can  have  reference  to  the  version 
of  Aquila;  for  (1 )  it  is  a  Targum  on  the  Law  that  is 
referred  to,  whereas  tin:  version  of  Aquila  embraced 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  (~2)  according 
to  traditional  accounts.  K.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua  were 
not  contemporaries  with  the  Greek  translator,  but  con- 
siderably more  ancient.  Taking  for  granted,  therefore, 
that  the  tradition  in  both  Talmuds  has  reference  to  the 
so-called  Targum  of  Onkelos,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
allowed  that  it  is  extremely  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
Fts  source  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  Then  it  is 
strange  to  find  the  Targum  on  the  Prophets  connected 
with  the  names  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
while  that  on  the  Law,  the  most  sacred  portion  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  associated  with  the  very  inferior 
names  of  two  rabbis.  It  would,  indeed,  appear  not 
improbable  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  tradition. 
the  Eliezer  and  Joshua  referred  to  were  not  two  late 
rabbis,  but  none  other  than  Eliezer  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Aaron,  and  Joshua  the  successor  of  Moses, 
who  might  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Law,  as  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi  to  the 
Prophets. 

On  the  whole,  the  tradition  contained  in  the  fore- 
going extracts  from  the  Talmuds  of  Jerusalem  and 
Babylon,  is  chiefly  of  importance  as  furnishing  some 
corroboration  of  the  date  which  has  usually  been 
assigned  to  the  Targum  on  the  Law,  viz.  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era. 

Whatever  uncertainty  may  attach  to  the  author  and 
age  of  this  Targum,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  had 
its  origin  among  the  Jews  of  Babylon;  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  it  seems  to  have  been  in  use  chiefly  in 
their  synagogues  and  schools.  In  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  it  does  not  appear  to  be  quoted;  it  is  quoted 
in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Genuira),  and  when  so  quoted 
is  named  "  our  Targum."  None  of  the  early  Christian 
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fathers  appear  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  it.  not 
even  Jerome,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  an  exact  and  literal  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  the  poetical  portions  it  is 
somewhat  more  diffuse  and  paraphrastical;  but  even 
in  these  it  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  other 
Targum  on  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Targum  on  the  Prophets,  ascribed  to  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel,1  the  disciple  of  Hillel,  is  probably  of  some- 
what later  date  than  that  on  the  Law.  It  also  had  its 
origin  in  Babylon.  On  first  thoughts,  it  appears  some- 
what singular  that  the  earliest  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures should  have  emanated  from  the  exiled  Jews  of 
Babylonia  and  Kgypt,  rather  than  from  the  restored 
.lews  of  Palestine.  And  yet,  on  farther  thoughts,  this 
is  just  what  miidit  have  been  anticipated.  l-'»r,  what- 
ever may  be  the  date  of  the  decline  and  final  disuse  of 
tlie  Hebrew  as  the  language  of  common  life,  there  i- 
no  doubt  that  it  continued  to  survive  Ion-, r  than  any- 
where el>e  in  it-  native  Soil  of  Palestine;  and  there. 
consequently,  the  necessity  of  a  translation  \\ouM  lie 
less  immediately  and  pressingly  felt.  IVsid,  s,  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  amid  the  sacred  a.-sociation-  of  Pales- 
tine, there  grew  up  and  were  fostered  picjudice- 
against  the  publication  and  use  of  translations  of  the 
sa'-rod  books,  which,  if  entertained  at  all  in  Babylon 
and  Kgypt,  would  be  counteracted  bv  other  inthieiuvs. 

The  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Talmud  seems 
to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  onlv.  authority  for  attri- 
buting the  authorship  of  the  Targum  on  the  1'rophets 
to  Jonathan  ben  C/.ziel;  and  the  whole  account  is 
so  mixed  up  with  falile,  that  little  dependence  can  he 
placed  on  it.  It  has  also  been  objected  to  the  early 
date  which  this  tradition  assigns  to  the  Tar: um.  1' 
that  it  contains  geographical  and  cither  names  and 
term-  which  helon'.'  to  a  much  later  a-e  than  that  of 
Jonathan,  and  also.  -Ji  that  it  is  not  free  from  the  silly 
stories  that  disti-iire  the  later  Jewish  literature.  It  is 
quite  probable,  however,  that  the  original  text  of  thi> 
Targum  has  not  been  preserved  so  free  from  tin-  glosses 
of  later  teachers  as  the  Targum  of  (inkers,  which, 
from  its  constant  Use  in  the  >yiia'jo-iie  \vor>hip,  and 
from  the  higher  estimation  in  which,  as  a  Taivum  on 
the  Law,  it  was  held,  was  less  open  to  corruptions  of  the 
kind  referred  to.  And  the  style  and  language  in  which 
the  Tan_rum  is  written  certainly  favour  the  earlier  date. 

Besides  the  Targums  on  the  Law  and  "ii  the  Prophets 
already  mentioned,  there  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
in  Palestine  another  set  of  Targums.  distinguished  from 
the  former  both  by  the  character  of  the  dialect  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  likewise  by  the  much 
more  copious  introduction  of  the  irrelevant  and  fan- 
tastic stories  and  speculations  of  the  Ha'^adists.-  Of 
the  Palestinian  Targum  on  the  Prophets  there  remain 
only  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been  preserved  a.- 
quotations  in  the  later  Jewish  writings  (Zunz,  Gottesd 
Vort.  P.  77- rut;  but  that  on  the  Pentateuch  exists  in  two 
forms,  the  one  (usually,  but  erroneously,  stvled  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  on  the  Pentateuch) 

1   Some   recent   writer*  considering  the  n  semblance,  between 
Onkelos  and  Aquila.  especially  as  written  in   Hebrew,  and  that   . 
Jonathan  is  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  Theodotion,  have  started  ! 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  were 
so  named,  because  written,  the  one  after  the  manner  of  Aquila. 
the  other  after  the  mannerofTheodotion(Geiger,tVs(7/»-i/'i!(p.lfi3).  i 

'-'  The  Haggadn.  is  distinguished  from  the  Halacha,  as  consist-  j 
ing  of  the  ideas  and  speculations  of  individual  teachers    not  i 
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complete,  the  other  (styled    the  Targum   Jeruschahnii 

!  fragmentary.       Zunz    conjectures    that    the    name    of 

Jonathan  may  have  been  connected  with  this  Targum 

.  by  mistake,  ;p  being  read  Targum  of  Jonathan  instead 

of  Targum  of  Jerusalem.     But  however  this  may  be,  it 

is  quite  certain,  both  from  the  style  and  contents  of  the 

j  Targum,  that  it  belongs  to  a  much   later  aa-c  than  that 

!  of  Jonathan:   Zunz  places  it  in  the  second  half  of  the 

i  seventh  century. :i     On  its  relation  to  Onkelos,  compare 

i  (j'ottcgil.    Fortr.  (p.  r-'). 

The  Targums  on  the  various  parts  of  the  Hagiogra- 
pha  belong  also  to  a  late  period,  and  have  much  in 
common  with  the  Palestine  Targums  just  mentioned. 
They  are  often  spoken  of  as  a  single  composition,  and 
ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  Joseph  the  Blind  (who 
died,  A.I).  :}-2~»;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  they  are 
the  work  of  several  authors.  Zunz  (\\  <;i  classes  them 
as  tollows:  1.  The  Talcums  on  Psalms.  Proverbs,  and 
Job,  which  from  the  character  of  the  language  must. 
In-  thinks,  belong  to  the  same  period,  and  are  proba- 
bly of  Syrian  origin,  the  Targum  on  the  Pro\<  rbs  beii;^ 
however  distinguished  from  the  other  two  bv  thealmo.-t 
entire  absence  of  Ha^adistie  additions;  ±  The  Targum 
on  the  live  Meu'illotli,  which  lias  very  little  of  the 
character  of  a  translation,  hut  is  rather  a  I  la^adistie 
commentary,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  original  author 
are  almost  lost  in  the  Hood  of  modern  speculations;  and 
'•'>.  A  Tarmmi  on  the  (  hronicles,  which,  in  language, 
style,  and  subject  matter,  is  closely  allied  to  the:  Jeru- 
salem series  of  Targnms  /un/,  u  s.  \<.  c>\  *",  M).  'I'here  is 
no  Targum  on  Daniel,  K/.ra,  or  Nehemiah. 

I  Walt, ,n,  r,-(,li<t.  xii.;  Woltii  HM.  Ill,,:  ii.  \,.  11;;;,,  Are.; 
1'iideaux,  CiDiiKdiinl;  Winer,  /'t  Oilkiluao;  Y.\\\\/.,  GuttCfil.  \'<-rt. 
p.  i',l  s:;;  llt-r/o:.',  7'c/v/, '„,(/,•.  and  article  "Veifcioiis"  in  Smith's 

/>;.>;• ),«,-//.] 

'•>.  Tin  I. Hi  ni  r<  ran  HI*.  The  Latin  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  New,  were-  all  of 
<  'hristian  origin.  The  oldest,  which  was  translated,  not 
from  the  Hebrew  text  but  from  the  LXX..  is  first 
mentioned  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
\\  ho  its  authors  were  is  not  known,  nor  i>  it  certainly 
ascertained  where  it  was  composed,  though  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  assigns  it  to  North  Africa,'1  in  which  region 
the  Latin  laminate  was  probably  in  more  common  use 
than  even  anionu-  the  ( 'hristians  of  1,'onie  itself.  By 
the  time-  of  Augustine  it  had  become  disfigured  by  the 
introduction  of  many  errors.  I'robablv,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  the  (hristian  communities  to  possc.-s  tin:  divine 
word  in  the  vulgar  tonuue,  it  had  been  hastily  executed 
at  first:  so  as  to  necessitate  or  at  least  to  excuse  the 
introduction  afterwards  of  numerous  corrections  by 
such  of  its  readers  as  were  capable  of  comparing  it 
with  theOreek,  and  by  some  perhaps  who  were  not. 
The  rapid  multiplication  of  copies  was  another  fruitful 
source  of  error,  as  in  the  case  of  the  LXX.  itself. 
The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  its  text  had  become  so  extremely  uncertain 
and  vitiated,  that  Augustine  goes  the  length  of  declar- 
ing, no  doubt  with  considerable  exaggeration,  that 
every  separate  MS.  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  a  diffe- 
rent interpreter,  and  to  present  a  separate  version.5 

resting  on  traditional  authority,  which  the  Halacha  does,    rnm 
=  saying,  story;  rO^n  =  1ECT3.  vile  (Zun/,  (:.   V.  p.  42,  OS). 

3  But  see  Geiger,  Urschrift,  p.  4;,!. 

4  The  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the  works  of  an  African 
father;   and  the  character  of  the  Latinity  points  to  the  same 
region. 

5  De  Doctrinn  Cliristinna.  ii.  11:  "Qui  Scriptnras  ex  Hebraea 
lingua  in  Graced  verterunt  numerari  possunt:  Latini  aute.ni 
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The  correction  of  the  Yetus  Itala,  as  it  was  after- 
wards called,  was  undertaken  by  Jerome,  the  most 
competent  person  of  the  age  (,\.l).  3'20-l-Jd).  He  began 
with  the  revisal  of  the  Now  Testament,  and  was  in 
progress  with  the  ()1<1.  when  he  resolved  to  undertake 
.111  entirely  new  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew. 
The  result  was  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures 
known  as  the  Vulgate  — a  version  which  has  long  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  scholars  belonging  to  all  sections 
of  the  church,  but  in  the  Church  of  Rome  lias  been 
invested  \\itli  a  peculiar  authority  by  the  well-known 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Vulgate  was 
completed  about  A.I).  -li>5.  after  Jerome  had  been  en- 
tra-vd  on  it  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
He  lieuan  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  to 
these  he  prefixed  the  highly  valuable  general  introduc- 
tion, entitled  the  /V«/o'/</x  Galeatus.  Then  the  Pro 
phots  appeared:  afterward  the  books  of  Solomon,  until 
the  whole  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  and  Esther.  Several  of  the  books  Jerome  him- 
self acknowledges  were  translated  very  hastily  and  at 
intervals  snatched  from  other  engagements;  but  on  the 
whole  the  work  is  one  of  great  merit  and  value,  and, 
though  received  at  first  with  suspicion,  and  even  with 
an  outcry  of  hostility,  on  the  part  of  the  blind  adherents 
of  established  usage,  it  gradually  advanced  in  public 
estimation,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries  it 
became  the  recognized  P,ible  of  the  Latin  church,  and 
the  old  Latin  translation  from  the  LXX.  fell  into  dis- 
use,1 and  finally  disappeared. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  trace  even  in  bare 
outline  the  history  of  this  version,  with  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  amend  its  text: 
and  the  curious  illustrations  of  papal  fallibility  which 
these  attempts  were  the  means  of  furnishing  to  the 
Christian  world  in  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

1 1  Tody,  />-''<'.  'l\.it.  p.  ,')4-_!,  Arc.:  R.  Simon,  nitt'tii-e  Ci-itif/i'c: 
Vercelloiie,  Variae  Lectiones;  Campbell,  !'/<•  Four  Gospels,  \ol.ii. 
l>. -JH,  etc.;  Herzog,  Lale'uiitcli.  l\bci-s.t:..\  and  Westcott's  article 
on  the  Vulgate  iu  Smith's  I>l<:t.] 

4.  Si/i'ifi.i'  rci'i<!oiitt. — From  the  West  we  pass  to  the 
East,  and  there  we  find  at  a  very  early  period  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  which  emanated  from  the 
Christian  churches  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
which  is  no  less  valuable  and  interesting  to  the  biblical 
student  than  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Western 
church.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  the  regions  of  North 
Africa,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  which  were  so  dis- 
tinguished seventeen  centuries  ago  as  centres  of  Chris- 
tian thought  and  activity,  and  where  first  appeared  the 
earliest  Christian  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the 
languages  of  the  West  and  of  the  East,  should  now  be 
— what  indeed  they  have  long  been — a  spiritual  waste, 
unblessed  by  Christian  influence  and  unenlightened  by 
that  divine  word  which  they  were  in  former  ages  the 
means  of  diffusing  so  widely  over  the  world. 

Of  the  Old  Testament  there  were  two  Syriac  trans- 
lations, just  as  there  were  two  Latin,  the  one  founded 
on  the  Hebrew  text,  the  other  on  the  LXX.;  but 
between  the  Syriac  and  Latin  translations  there  was 
this  difference,  that  that  which  was  made  directly  from 
Hebrew  into  Svriac  was  much  older  than  that  which 


interpretes  nullo  modo."  So  Jerome.  "Tot  sunt  exemplavia 
pene  quot  codices."  He  specifies  three  causes — unskilful  trans- 
lators, ignorant  correctors,  sleepy  copyists.  See  Hody,  p.  :M'J, 
350. 

1  With  the  exception  of  its  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  held 
its  ground  against  the  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  Vulg.ito. 


was  derived  from  the  Creek,  while  the  reverse,  as  wo 
have  just  seen,  was  the  case  with  the  Latin  translations. 
It  is.  on  first  thoughts,  strange  that  in  churches  already- 
possessed  of  a  translation  made  directly  from  the 
original  Scriptures  any  necessity  should  be  felt  for 
another  translation  founded  not  upon  the  original  text, 
but  upon  a  Greek  translation  of  that  text,  which,  how- 
ever ancient  and  venerable,  had  still  all  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  a  translation.  The  explanation  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  partly  in  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  LXX.  was  held  throughout  the  church  generally, 
but  chiefly  in  the  close  connection  of  the  Syrian  with 
the  (4reek  church,  in  which  the  LXX.  was  the  form  of 
the  Old  Testament  commonly  used  and  publicly  recog- 
nized. 

The  older  of  the  two  versions  is  known  as  the  Pc- 
schtto  or  siinjilc  version  ;  and  its  general  character  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  its  name,  being  a  very  accurate 
and  literal  rendering  of  the  original,  undisfigurcd  by 
paraphrastic  additions  and  explanations.  It  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  a  production  of  the  second  century, 
though  the  author  or  authors  and  the  place  of  composi- 
tion are  unknown.  From  the  writings  of  Ephraim 
Svrus,  in  the  fourth  century,  we  learn  that  at  that 
period  it  ranked  as  the  authorized  version  of  the  Syrian 
churches;  he  calls  it  "our  ver.-ion;"  and  from  the 
verbal  explanations  which  he  finds  it  necessary  occasion- 
ally to  introduce  into  his  commentaries,  it  has  been 
concluded,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  even 
in  his  day  some  of  the  terms  employed  by  its  author 
had  become  antiquated  and  obsolete. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  general  fairness  and  accuracy  of 
this  translation  that,  except  in  the  titles  prefixed  to 
the  Psalms,  which  were  obviously  written  by  a  Chris- 
tian, it  furnishes  us  with  no  internal  evidence  to  de- 
termine decisively  whether  it  was  originally  of  Jewish 
or  of  Christian  authorship.  The  received  opinion  now 
is  that  it  is  a  Christian  version;  but  this  opinion  is 
founded  not  so  much  on  any  phenomena  presented  by 
the  version  itself;  though  these  also  are  appealed  to, 
as  on  the  general  distinction  which  holds  between  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  literature,  viz.  that  the  former 
is  exclusively  Christian,  the  latter  exclusively  Jewish. 

As  bo  the  text  of  this  version,  it  has  no  doubt  suf- 
fered both  from  transcribers  and  correctors;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  suffered  more  than 
the  Vulgate,  and  certainly  it  is  in  much  better  condi- 
tion, and  more  reliable,  than  that  of  the  LXX.  The 
editions  most  accessible  to  the  student  are  the  London 
Polyulott  edition,  and  that  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Lee. 

The  other  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
styled  the  Syro-Hexaplar,  being  founded  on  the  text 
of  the  LXX.  as  corrected  by  Origeii  in  his  great  work 
styled  the  lit  .'•>//,!((.  Of  this  text  it  is  a  very  close  and 
exact  translation.  It  dates  from  the  seventh  century, 
being  thus  later  by  five  centuries  than  the  Peschito. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  still  extant,  and  has  been 
printed:  and  recently  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
historical  books,  which  were  thought  to  have  been 
lost,  have  been  discovered  among  the  Syrian  MSS.  in 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

This  version  is  chiefly  valuable  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  and,  in  fact,  furnishing 
the  means  of  reproducing  a  great  part  of  the  Hexupla, 
the  loss  of  which  has  ever  been  deplored  by  students 
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of   the   Old  Testament  (Herzog,Real-Encyk.ii.  100-193,  where 

other  Syriac  translations  arc  mentioned). 

There  are  various  versions  of  the  Now  Testament  in 
Syriac,  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac,  Philoxenian  or 
Harchan  iso  called  from  having-  been  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  Philoxenus,  Bishop  of  Mabug  in  Syria, 
in  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  about  a  century  later  revised  by  Thomas 
of  Harclea,  in  Palestine,  who  also  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Mabug),  and  the  recently  published  Palestino- 
Svriac  Erangeliarium  Hierosobjmitanum  (Verona,  iMiil 
This  last  embraces  only  the  lessons  from  the  Gospels, 
and  its  age  is  uncertain.  The  Philoxenian  is  distin- 
guished by  its  servile  adherence  to  tlie  Creek  idiom. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  with  a  sectarian 
object.  Philoxemis  its  originator  belonging  to  the  Mono- 
physite  party;  but  this  has  not  been  clearly  established. 
It  embraced  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  177xa 
printed  edition  of  the  (Gospels  appeared  under  the  care 
of  Professor  White  of  Oxford,  whieli  was  followed  in 
171'H  and  IMI:',  by  the  Acts  and  F.pNtl. •-. 

Superior  to  this  version  in  every  iv-pect  i>  the  ,.]d 
Syriac  or  Peschito,  to  which  has  been  as-i-neil  most 
justly  the  first  place  amonu'  the  version-,  of  tlie  New 
Testament.  Like  the  translation  of  the  ( i!d  Testa-' 
inent.  it  ilat(-s  from  the  second  century,  and  has  been 
executed  with  great  ability  and  fidelity.  it>  author  or 
authors  beinu1  careful  at  once  to  pn  serve  the  purity  of 
the  Syriac  idiom  and  to  "ive  an  accurate  rendci-in^  of 
the  Gn.ek  original.  It  does  not,  however,  embrace 

the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but  only  those  books 
which  Kuscbius  ranks  in  tlie  first  class  as  generally 
received  and  acknowledged,  and  which  seem  to  have 
formed  the  recognized  canon  of  the  Ka.-tern  cluirches 
from  which  this  ohl  translation  emanated.  The  other 
books  cl  Peter.  2  and  3  John,  Jude,  Ilevelatioin.  \\hicli 
are  included  in  the  Syriac  Testaments  in  common  use, 
do  not  belong  to  the  1'eschito.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  .Tn.  vii.  fie-viii.  11.  ami  1  .In.  v.  7. 

This  version  was  fir-t  ]>rinted  at  \"ieima  in  I.")."."  with 
great  ac<m racy,  and  lias  frequently  been  repi-'mt<  d  since. 
Schaaf  and  Leusdeii's  edition  (i,Cy<lun,  i:»".  is  highly 
esteemed;  and  during  the  ].re-eiit  century  two  editions 
have  appeared  in  this  country,  the  one  publi-hed  in 
ISltJ  by  the  British  and  Foreign  P.ible  Society,  the 
other  in  ISiJs  by  Messrs.  Raster. 

An  interesting  addition  was  made  to  Syriac  biblical 
literature  by  the  publication  in  1  s.")\  by  tin:  late  Canon 
Cureton,  of  the  "Remains  of  ,1  very  Ancient  Recension 
of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Syriac."  which  he  ha<l  dis- 
covered in  the  collection  of  Svriac  MSS.  recently  added 
to  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  The  MS.  is 
not  complete,  consisting  of  a  number  of  fragments 
which  had  been  carelessly  bound  up  with  other  MSS., 
containing  only  Mat.  i.  1-viii.  22:  x.  "2-xxiii.  2  ."5; 
Mar.  xvi.  17-20;  ,Jn.  i.  1-42:  iii.  0-vii.  37:  xiv.  10-12, 
16-18,  l't-23.  26"-2<>:  Lu.  ii.  4s-iii.  10;  vii.  3:',-xv.  21: 
xvii.  24-xxiv.  44.  The  text  of  these  fragments  is  in 
great  part  substantially  tlie  same  as  the  received  Pe- 
schito text;  and  yet  the  deviations  from  that  text  are 
too  many  and  too  important  to  admit  of  being  explained 
as  errors  of  transcription.  Canon  Cureton  himself  was 
of  opinion  that  the  newly  discovered  text  is  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two.  and  he  has  even  hazarded  tlie  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  that  in  the  fragments  from  St. 
Matthew  there  is  preserved  a  portion  of  the  original 


1  text  of  that  Gospel,  which,  according  to  patristic  tradi- 
tion, was  first  written  in  the  Aramean  dialect  of  Pales- 
tine, and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek.1 

A  similar  claim  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
text  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  Evangetiarium  Jlnrosoli/mi- 
ttdti'iii,  above  mentioned  (see  vul.  ii.  pn  1.  p.  \h-.l  This 
publication  is  also  one  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
Christian  scholar,  though  the  MS.  from  which  it  is  taken 

j  is  of  much  later  date  than  that  of  the  Curetonian  Gos- 
pels i.v.D.  1030).  The  language  approaches  to  the 
Chaldee  of  the  Palestinian  Targums. 

iA.iler.  .V.  T.  Vcrslmcs  Syriucae;  Ridley.  DC  S>/,:  .V.  T.  I'c.-K. 
indole  atern')  usu:  Wichelhaus,  D,  S.  T.  !\->'.  Syr.;  Wiseman, 
Home  Si/rU'i-rtf;  Davidson's  HMtcul  Ci-itictHM;  and  the  Introduc- 
tions.] |n.  ir.  \v.] 

SCYTHIAN,  a  national  appellation,  meaning  origi- 
nally a  native  of  Scytliia.  The  word  is  only  once  met 

'•  with  in  Scripture,  and  the  country  is  not  mentioned  at 
all.  It  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  its  boundaries 
in  both  directions  yu-re  very  ill  defined  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy. Tin-  country  afforded  little  inducement  to 
travellers:  the  climate  was  severe,  and  the  inhabitants 
nomadic  in  their  habit-,  tierce,  hardy,  and  inhospitable. 
Hence  tlie  term  Scythian  became  synonymous  with 
barbarian,  and  we  find  it  tYei[iiently  so  employed  by 

'TTTj-  classic  writ-rs  of  the  Augustan  age.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  St.  Paul  use-  the  word  in  Col.  iii.  1  1,  where, 
speaking  of  the  abolition  in  the  gospel  of  all  national 
disabilities,  he  says:  "  Where  "—  that  is.  in  " the  new 
man.  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him 
that  created  him"  "there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision.  barbarian.  Scythian 
t  —  Kt'OT)s\,  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.'1 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  suppose,  from  the  use  of  an  expres- 
sion so  common  and  so  proverbial  as  this,  that  Chris- 
tianitv  had  already  made  progress  ami  .n^  the  Scythians. 
At  tin'  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  fact  mijit  be  so. 

The  Scvthians  bi-a.-ted  that  th<\  \vere  descended 
from  Seytha.  a  son  of  Hercules,  and  Herodotus  (book  iv.) 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  lie 
became  sovereign  of  the  country:  lie  alone  of  tlie  three 
•-ons  of  Hercules  by  Fchidna.  the  serpent-i|iieen  of  the 
country  all  born  at  one  birth  could  bend  the  bow  of 
his  father.  His  two  elder  brethren.  . \u.ith\rsus  and 
( ielontis,  were  sent  therefore  away,  and  Seytha  remained 
to  rule  after  his  mother's  death.  From  him  the  coun- 
try took  the  appellation  Seythia.  Another  legend, 
preserved  also  by  Herodotus,  ide  ntifies  the  founder  of 
the  Scythian  state  witli  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah  Faber 
thinks  Ham.  Targitaus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  a 
daughter  of  the  river  Borysthenes.  Targitaus  had  three 
sons,  named  respectively  Lipoxais,  Arpoxais,  and 
Colaxais.  While  these  ruled  over  the  land  jointly  there 
fell  from  heaven  a  plou'jh.  a  yoke,  an  axe,  and  a  goblet 
— all  of  '.'old.  The  three  brothers  ran  to  seize  these 
divine  ijifts,  but  the  youngest  alone  could  possess  him- 
self of  them;  to  the  others  they  were  so  hot  as  to  burn 
their  hands.  Recognizing  a  divine  authority  thus  con- 
ferred on  Colaxais.  the  two  elder  brothers  withdrew 


1  Tlie  Syriac  dialect,  in  which  this  anciont  MS.  is  written, 
differs  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  tin:  Peschito,  as  for 
example  in  the  frequent  use  of  (inrl/fiitui  for  (V/c/id/i,  tre;  also  its 
various  readings  in  Matthew  Coincide  not  unfrequeiitly  with 
the  Peschito  version  of  the  other  Gospels;  it  may  also  be  tioted 
that  its  text  is  not  free  from  gross  errors,  as  in  "Mat.  iii.  7, 
where  w-e  read.  "When  he  saw  tlie  I'n/tlini.ns  and  Pharisees. 
|  and  Sadducees."  &c. 


SEAL 


SEA -MONSTER 


from  the  government,  and  left  its  burden  to  him  alone. 
He  again  had  three  sons,  among  whom  he  divided  the 
country.  It  is  impossible,  as  Faber  remarks,  not  to 
see  here — in  the  gift  of  agricultural  implements,  and  of 
wine,  svmboli/.ed  by  the  goblet — a  version  of  the  his- 
t.'irv  of  Noah:  while  in  the  superiority  of  the  youngest 
brother  over  the  other  two.  we  recognize  the  tyranny  and 
usurpation  of  the  line  of  Hum  in  the  person  of  -Nimrod. 
the  founder  of  the  universal  monarchy  -see  Herod,  ix.: 
Fuber's  Pagan  MUhol.;  Josephus;  Wutstein).  |  !!.  ('  s.  | 

SEAL  [cnn-  rrrnrr,  rendered  also  .^f/tift].  A  portable 
instrument  used  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  upon  any 
document  or  thing,  inst^-id  of  or  with  a  si^n  manual. 
This  impression  had  the  same  legal  validity  as  an  actual 
signature,  as  is  still  the  ease  in  the  East.  Indeed,  the 
importance  attached  to  tin's  method  is  so  great  that, 
without  a  -ieal,  no  document  is  regarded  as  authentic. 


[5.15.  j      Ancient  Seals,  from  originals  in  British  r.Iuseiiin. 
1.  Signet  Cylinder.  2.  Si-inpt  Cylinder  of  Scminclicnh. 

:i.  S,.;il  of  Chalcedony,  with  Pluenieian  inscription. 
1.  S.'iil  of  Sapphire  Chalcedony,  ivitli  Assyrinn  inscription. 

r..  Sriil  in  fonn  ,,f  a  Duck  with  tii',-  head  rcstm-  on  the  hack. 

7.  l.'iiiy  iinin-, -ssi.ui  fr,.in  Seal  (if  Ksarhaddon.— From  Koinmiiik. 

s.  Clay  impivs-iiim  from  Seal— device  car  df  wlic;it.— From  Kouynnjik. 

!l.  Clay  impression  from  Soul— device  u  scorpion.— From  Ivouyunjik. 

This  custom  is  of  very  ancient  date.  A  seal,  in  the 
Alnwick  Museum,  bears  the  date  of  Osirtasen  I.. 
about  2000  years  B.C.;  and  another,  found  at  Nimroud, 
is  supposed  by  Layard  to  have  been  the  seal  of  Sen- 
nacherib, some  700  years  B.C.  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypt. 
ii.  341;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  154).  The  seals  were  made  of 
different  forms,  and  different  materials,  such  as  copper, 
silver,  and  gold;  and  not  unfrequently  of  precious  stone 
set  in  metal;  and  sometimes  of  stone  only,  or  even  pot- 
tery or  porcelain.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
engraved  stones  used  as  seals  were  pierced  through 
their  length,  and  hung  by  a  chain  or  string  from  the 
neck  or  arm.  Others  were  set  in  rings  for  the  finger. 
Cylinders  of  precious  stone  or  terra- cotta  were  also 
used  as  seals,  made,  probably,  to  turn  in  a  metal  frame, 
something  like  our  swivel  seals,  and  rolled  over  the 
document.  The  seals  were  used  for  two  purposes — to 
make  an  impression  on  a  soft  material,  as  on  wax — and 
to  stamp  upon  paper.  &c.  The  material  used  by  them 
to  stamp  the  impression  of  the  seal  was  not  wax,  as 
with  ns — the  climate,  being  too  warm,  would  cause  wax 
to  dissolve — but  clay,  which  hardens  in  the  heat.  The 
document  itself,  especially  in  Assyria  and  Babylon,  was 


made  of  baked  clay,  and  sealed  whilst  it  was  soil.  Jn 
other  cases,  a  lump  of  well-compacted  clay  was  im- 
pressed with  the  seal,  and  then,  when  baked,  attached 
to  the  document  by  strings.  Jn  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  coffers  containing  valuables  were  sealed,  and 
even  doors  of  houses.  Tombs  were  also  sealed  (Wilkin 
son's  Anc.  Eg.  i.  15;  ii.  001;  Bel  and  Drayon,  i.  K).  The  door  of 
a  shi'tia/i,  or  corn- magazine,  is  still  secured  in  Egvpt 
in  the  same  manner.  The  seal  was  attached,  in  these 
instances,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  place  being 
entered  without  legal  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  orientals,  had 
these  customs;  and  the  above  usages  illustrate  the  re- 
ferences to  them  in  Holy  Writ.  Judah's  signet  was, 
probably,  one  suspended  from  the  neck  over  his  breast, 
Go.  xxxviii.  is,  as  was  used  amongst  his  people  in  after 
ages,  Ca.  viii.  r.  The  one  alluded  to  by  J,,b  was  a  cylin- 
der, revolving  like  day  and  night.  Job  xxxviii.  1 1.  Sealing 
up  treasures  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  DC.  xxxii.  :;i.  The 
lions'  den  was  sealed  upon  J)aniel,  Da.  vi.  i;;  and  so  was 
the  tomb  of  our  Saviour.  Mat.  xxvii.  <;o.  When  secrecy 
was  to  be  observed,  the  same  kind  of  seals  were  attached 
to  letters  and  documents,  Da.  xii.  •!;  He.  v.  1.  Hence  the 
royal  seal  was  given  to  persons  as  a  badge  of  authority, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  with  Joseph,  Ge  xli.  n,  IL',  and 
. \hasuerus  with  Hainan  and  Mordecai,  ES.  iii.  KI;  viii.  10. 

The  seal  was  also  used,  as  in  modern  times  among 
the  orientals,  to  stamp  their  letters,  for  the  purpose  of 
authenticating  them.  The  seal  is  daubed  over  with 
ink,  and  then  pressed  upon  the  paper  underneath  the 
close  of  the  writing.  The  seal  of  the  present  chief 
rabbi  of  Jerusalem  is  of  a  circular  form,  nearly  two 
inches  in  diameter,  with  his  name  and  titles  beautifully 
engraved  around  it:  and  is.  perhaps,  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  what  the  Jewish  seals  for  similar  purposes  used 
to  be  in  ancient  times. 

The  figurative  allusions  to  sealing,  both  in  the  Old 
and  Xew  Testaments,  are  easily  interpreted,  if  the 
above  usages  be  kept  in  view.  j'.i.  M.] 

SEA,  MOLTEN.     &e  TEMPLE. 

SEA- MONSTER  [f:a  tun,iin\.  This  word  is 
variously  rendered  "whale,"  ''serpent."  "dragon," 
and  "sea-monster'  (marg.  ''or  sea-calves  .  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Moses  and  the  magicians.  P:\.  vii ,  it  really  means 
a  serpent:  nor  that,  in  Is.  Ii.  !>,  where  it  occurs  as  the 
symbol  of  Egypt  (not  to  mention  other  passages'),  the 
crocodile  is  intended  (see  LEVIATHAN).  Yet,  in  La.  iv.  3, 
the  context  necessitates  us  to  understand  some  mam- 
malian animal,  for  only  of  such  is  the  predicate  correct: 
"  Even  the  tini/iin  draw  out  the  breast:  they  u'ive  suck 
to  their  young  ones."  The  LXX.  render  the  word  in 
this  place  by  Spd-KovrfS,  "dragons." 

Perhaps  the  word  was  used  in  a  poetic  vagueness 
for  any  huge  creature  drawn  out  in  length,  and  there- 
fore might  here  apply  to  any  or  all  of  the  cetacea  that 
inhabit  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
K'eil  Sea.  In  the  former  several  of  the  true  whales  are 
occasionally  seen.  Rondelet  has  brought  together  evid- 
ence of  several  having  been  stranded  or  taken  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Shaw  mentions  one  upwards  of  sixty 
feet  in  length  stranded  at  Algiers,  which  could  have 
been  nothing  but  a  cachalot  or  a  rorqual:  and  the  late 
Admiral  Ross  Donelly  saw  one  near  the  island  of 
Albaron.  On  the  island  of  Zerbi,  close  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  the  late  Commander  Davies  found  the  bones  of 
a  cachalot  on  the  beach.  And  Cuvier,  distinguishing 
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cachalots  without  a  dorsal  iiu  from  those  which  have 
that  appendage,  attributes  both  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  attirms  that  the  former  have  been  seen  in  the 
Adriatic.  The  latter,  however,  are  not  cachalots,  but 
rather  dolphins,  of  which  several  kinds,  including'  sonic 
of  almost  whale-like  dimensions— as  the  grampus  (  /><  /- 
fiJttitus  o/v«),  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  the  great 
dolphin  (I),  turtio).  fifteen  to  eighteen,  and  the  dcduc- 
tor  (Globirephnhis  Itixxii) — certainly  inhabit  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

In  the  Red  Sea  there  is  the  Arabian  dugong  (Ilali- 
corc  tuber naculi  of  Riippel;,  suji]ioscd  by  him  to  be  the 
taJtaxh  of  Scripture  (f-cc  BADGF.K).  [P.  n.  (;.] 

SE'BA  [i*:c  :  Zapd].  Jiochart  (W>.  ii .  c.  r.)  observes 
that  there  were  four  nations  which  bore  the  name  of  &/m 
or  ,S//f />«/(,  three  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  (!e.  x.  The 
first  of  tliem,  the  eldest  s..n  of  dish,  the  urandson  of 
Xoah.  is  written  with  the  Hebrew  letti-r  samcrfi,  all  the 
rest  with  ,-•/(//).  The  second  w:i>  the  son  of  llaamah. 
\\-r.~.  The  third  was  the  smi  of  .loktan.  the  son  of 
Sliem,  vcr.  •>.  And  the  fourth  was  a  grandchild  of 
Aliraham,  liv  his  son  Jokshan.  i-li  xxv.  3.  it  is  with  the 
first  of  these  only  that  \ve  have  now  to  do.  .More 
than  twelve  cent aries  later  Sela  is  spoken  of.  in  1's. 
Ixxii..  among  the  di-tant  nations  which  should  honour 
the  Messiah:  "The  kiii'_r^  of  Taishish  and  of  the  isles 
shall  bring  presents:  the  kings  of  Slieba  and  Seba  shall 
otl'ei-  Lfifts,"  PS.  Ixxii  in.  This  mention  of  Slieha  and  Seba 
t  'U'-thcr  seem  to  indicate  that  the  latter  belonged  to 
Arabia,  whence  the  queen  of  the  former  country  came 
when  she  \isited  Solomon.  <  >n  the  other  hand,  Seba 
is  spoken  of  bv  Isaiah  in  evident  connection  with 
Ku'ypt.  and  more  particularly  with  Ethiopia  i('u>h  . 
possiblv  with  some  reference  to  the  exodus:  "  I  ^ave 
Ku'vpt  /»/•  thy  ransom,  Kthiopia  and  Srba  for  thee,'' 
Is  xliii.  :i.  Further  on,  the  same  people  are  referred  to 
by  the  prophet  again  in  connection  with  Kthiopia: 
••Thus  saitli  the  Lord,  The  labour  of  Ivjvpt.  and  mer- 
chandise of  Ethiopia  and  of  the  Sabeans,  men  of  stature, 
shall  come  over  unto  thee.  and  they  shall  lie  thine." 
Is.  xlv.  11  Here  we  have  the  same  mention  together  of 
tin;  three  nations,  and  the  same  a>-ociat  ion  of  F.thiopia 
(Cushi  and  Seba.  The-  "  un-at  .stature"  referred  to  by 
the  prophet  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.2u  , 
who  speaks  of  the  Ethiopians  as  "  the  (allot  and  hand- 
somest men  in  the  world."  With  the  exception  of  a 
doubtful  passage  in  Kze.  x.xiii.  \'2,  where  the  "Sabeans" 
or  people  of  Seba  are  referred  to,  and  \\hich  in  the 
margin  are  translated  "drunkards,"  we  have  no  further 
notice  of  Seba  in  Scripture.  From  the  passages  noticed 
above  it  would  seem  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  Kthiopia.  and  in  Solomon's  time  indepen- 
dent and  of  some  importance,  .losephns  (Antii)  Jud  ii 
M,  sect.  2)  speaks  of  Seba  as  a  roval  city  of  Kthiopia. 
which  Cambyses,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest 
of  Egypt,  named  Merijr,  after  his  own  sister.  It  is 
certain  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  Persian  conquest,  an  Kthiopian  dynasty  was  reitnt- 
inLT  in  Eiiypt.  Tirhakah,  the  last  of  this  dynasty, 
which  consisted  of  three  khms,  is  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  as  "  king  of  Ethiopia,"  2  Ki  xix.  <>-,  and 
the  name  of  the  first  king  of  that  dynasty  is  given  in 
'2  Ki.  xvii.  4.  as  "So  >rc),  king  of  K^ypt."  Allowing  the 
not  uncommon  exchange  of  T  for  3.  we  have  the  first 
king  of  the  Kthiopian  dynasty  bearing  the  name  of 
Seba,  who,  in  a  very  early  period  of  Egyptian  history, 
was  worshipped  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Crocodilopolis, 


Ombos,  Syene,  and  other  cities  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia 
(Osburn,  Jlon.  Hist,  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  c.  4).  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  as  if  the  kingdom  of  Seba  must  have  formed 
a  portion  of  Ethiopia,  and  in  later  times  its  capital 
bore  the  name  of  Meroe.  [  i<.  w.  s  | 

SE'CHU  [with  the  article  in  Heb.  ^cn.  the  ,-vr////, 
probably  the  /////  or  iratch -tower].  A.  place  near 
Hamah.  where  there  was  what  is  called  "a  great 
well.''  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Saul.  1  Sa.  xix.  ?>. 
(>'«'  HAMAH.) 

SECUNDUS,  a  Christian  of  Thessalonica,  \\ho, 
along  with  Aristarchns,  accompanied  Paul  on  his  last 
recorded  journey  from  (Ireece  to  Jerusalem  so  far  as 
Troas.  and  perhaps  somewhat  farther,  Ac.  xx.  i.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him. 

SE'GUB  [denttal\.  I.  The  youngest  son  of  Hiel 
the  P>cthclite.  remarkable  only  as  connected  with  the 
rebuilding  of  Jericho,  i  Ki.  xvi.  31.  i>'«-  HiiL.1)  2.  A 
son  of  He/.roii.  by  the  daughter  of  Machir.  the  father 
of  (  iileail,  1  (  h  ii  L'l,  •J--'. 

SEIR  [fniii'i/.  ritini//.  riii/f/cti],  A  mountainous  re- 
gion or  countrv.  so  called  after  an  early  llorite  chief 
of  that  name,  lie  xxxvi  •_'";  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  the 
rugged  character  of  the  country  it>«-lf.  its  surface  being 
broken  into  all  varieties  of  sharp  and  serrated  ridges, 
ra^u'ed  or  ja^ed  rocks,  crau's  and  clifl's,  e>]ieciallv  as 
seen  from  the  top  of  Mount  Hor.  and  from  the  southern 
mi  lUiitains  of  J  udaea.  as  one  looks  from  thence  over  ,/'  In  I 
<  I  Mni'fd/i.  oi'  the  wilderness  of  /in.  Others  think  that 
it  might  have  been  called  Seir.  liniri/  or  bushy,  from  its 
bei !!'_;•  covered,  as  .Mount  Seir  is,  with  straggling  bushes  or 
t  uft-s.  as  distinguished  from  Mount  llalak,  ''the  smooth 
or  naked  mountain,"  the  bare  Ji/'d  d  llalol,  which  is 
found  without  any  bushes  or  tufts.  The  llorite  chief, 
called  Seir,  which  may  have  been  a  title  and  not  his 
proper  name,  may  have  derived  that  appellation  from 
tin-  I'li'/'/nl  or  li'i'n'ii  (i.e.  bushy)  a.-pcct  of  the  countrv. 
If  the  name  had  not  been  apparently  of  a  prior  date  to 
Ksau's  time,  \\  e  miuht  have  taken  it,  as  a  very  appro- 
priate title  for  him.  distinguished  as  he  wa.-  a<  a  luiir// 
i Sair  or  Seiri  man.  and  have  supposed  that  the  country 
had  received  that  name  from  him.  as  it  did  its  other 
name  Kdom.  Joscphus  says  that  KSMII  named  the 
place  of  his  habitation  Seir  from  his  own  hairy  roii'Ji- 
uess  (Ant.  ii.  1,2).  Mount  Si  ir,  and  Seir  or  "the  land  of 
Seir"  and  "  the  Held  of  Kdom."  are  spoken  of  as  if,  ap- 
parently, they  were  not  exactly  identical  or  of  the  same 
extent.  Mount  Seir  seems  to  have  been  the  high 
ranuv  exl<  ndintr  from  the  south  extremity  of  the  I  lead 
Sea  to  Klath  or  the  north  extremity  of  the  Culf  of 
Akabah.  on  the  east  side  of  the  Aralm/i  or  "the  plain 
from  Klath  and  Iv.iongeber:"  for  as  the  children  of 
Israel  moved  from  Mount  Hor  by  the  way  of  that  plain 
towards  the  Red  Sea  at  Klath,  they  are  said  to  have 
"compassed  Mount  Seir,"  Xu.  xxi.  i;  Do.  ii.  i,s.  Mount 
Seir.  therefore,  must  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  that 
plain  or  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah.  One  part 
only  of  this  range,  the  central  part.  i.e.  Mount  Hor. 
overhanging  Petra,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Jd>cf 
llui'onii  or  Mount  Aaron,  where  Aaron  died  and  was 
buried,  seems  to  have  retained  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Horims  (Hori)  or  Horites.  The  southern  part 
may  still  retain  the  name  of  Seir  mJebel  es  Sherah,  the 
name  by  which  that  part  between  Petra  and  Akabah 
is  now  called.  In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  the  word 
(jcblali  or  (i'c/iulah  is  substituted  for  Seir,  and  in  the 
Jerusalem  Tannim  Mount  (ieltla  or  Gebula  is  found  in  the 
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a  part  of   Iduimea,  and  by  Euse- 


•  region  round  Petra  (Joseph.  Aut 


the  Cebal 

\mmon  and  Amalek,  and  the  taber- 
nacles of  Edom  and  the  Ishmaelites.  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  (i.  7. 
It  was  in  this  region  that  Ho/.rah  and  most  of  the  other 
cities  of  Edom  stood,  which  now  all  lie  desolate.  This 
district  of  Jc/iCt/  extends  northward  to  \\'a<l:i  ,/  J //.-,•/ 
or  brook  Zcred,  which  runs  from  the  east  to  the  south 


mountain,  range  within   these  limits  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Ara'oah.      Hut   S-ir,  or  "th 


to  have  extended  K-yond  this,  towards  the  west  or 
north-west.  When  Jacob  returned  from  Padan-aram, 
Esau,  we  are  told,  dwelt  in  Seir  -not  Mfmnt  Seir  ap- 
paivntly.  but  "the  land  of  Seir,"  or  "  the  field  of  Edom,' 
as  it  was  called,  GO.  xxxii.  3.  It  was  some  time  after- 
wards. i.e.  after  the  death  of  his  father  Isaac,  that  lie 
moved  "  into  the  country  from  the  face  (or  to  the  east} 
of  his  brother  Jacob  and  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir,"  <;e, 
cxxvl.  fi-s.  Esau,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  in 
Mount  Seir  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  return  from 
Padan-aram.  Jacob  said  to  his  brother  when  he  met 
him  near  the  river  Jabbok.  '"Let  mv  lord  fin**  o/;r 
bjfore  liis  servant  .  .  .  unto  Seir."  implying  that  there 
was  a  passage  between,  and  that  Seir,  or  the  land  of  Seir, 
where  Esau  then  dwelt,  must  have  been  on  the  other 


ever  went  to  Mount  Seir  on  the  cast  of  the  Arabah:  but 
the  country  to  which  he  afterwards  came  was  the  South 
Country  of  Judaea,  <;e.  xxxv.  27;  xxxvii.  i.  It  was  in  that 
country,  within  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  he  and  his 
brother,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  found  the  land 
wherein  they  sojourned  was  too  limited  for  them  on 
account  of  the  multitude  of  their  cattle,  and  Esau  re- 
moved towards  the  east  to  Miami  Si-ir.  When  the 
children  of  Israel  made  their  presumptuous  attempt  to 
enter  the  Land  of  Promise  after  their  rebellion  at 
Kadesh.  and  ascended  the  mountains  north  or  north- 
east of  Ain  Ka<.hix  or  Kadesh.  the  Amorites  tor  as  they 
are  called  in  the  book  of  Xumbers.  the  Amalekites  and 
the  Canaanites,  i.e.  the  Amalekites  and  the  Amorites) 
that  dwelt  in  those  mountains,  came  out  against  them 
and  chafed  them,  it  is  said,  in  Seir.  even  unto  Hormah. 
Do.  i.  44;  Xu.  xiv.  4:..  Now  this  Seir,  where  the  Amalekites 
and  Amorites  then  dwelt,  must  have  been  within  the 
Land  of  Promise,  for  the  Hebrews,  when  they  ascended 
the  hill  from  Kadesh,  entered  the  Promised  Land,  and 
Hormah,  the  place  to  which  they  were  chased,  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  south  of  Judaea,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  within  the  Holy  Land,  Jos.  xv.  so;  xix.  4. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  south  border:  it  must  there- 
fore have  been  somewhere  within  that  line.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  a  part  of  the  South  Country,  or  southern 
portion  of  Judaea,  must  then  have  been  called  Seir.  An 
elevated  plateau  or  plain  in  that  country,  immediately 
west  of  Kumub,  extending  westward  towards  Jflid  cr 
Rakhmek,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Jerahmeelites.  is  still 
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Dr.  "Wilson  gives  it,  <>•  ,SV>', 
'•the  plain  of  Seir."  The  whole  extensive  elevated 
plateau  around  Kurnfll,,  the  present  Zaiilii/di.,  the 
country  of  the  Kenites,  including  what  was  afterwards 
the  district  of  the  J'erahmcelites  to  the  west,  or  the 
whole  mountainous  ivgion  of  the  South  Country  of 
Judaea,  was  probably  then  called  Seir.  This  appa- 
rently was  "the  land  of  Seir,"  or  "  the  field  of  Edom," 


in  which  Esau  at  first  dwelt,  before  he  removed  further 


westward  over  .Me/  cr  Raklmttli  and  down  the  western 
slopes  to  K-Mtu,  Zephath  or  Hormah,  near  RulnHnl, 
or  Kchoboth,  from  whence  they  returned  southward  to 
Kithmah  or  Kadesh.  (,S<e  RKiioiioTH,  KJTH.MAII,  and 
map  of  the  Surra  COUNTRY.)  Seir,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  included  not  only  what  was  strictly  called  Mount 
Seir,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabah,  but  the  moun- 
tainous region  also  on  the  west  or  north-west  side, 
i.e.  the  hill  country  in  the  south  of  Judaea  and  the 
wilderness  of  Zin,  as  Idunuea  afterwards  comprehended 
the  same  parts  or  territories,  and  as  the  name  Lebanon 
comprehended  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Lebanon, 
i.e.  what  was  commonly  or  strictly  called  the  Lebanon 
and  the  Anti-Libanon  or  Anti-Libanus.  Jjut  how,  it 
might  lie  asked,  could  Seir  include  a  part  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  when  it  is  emphatically  declared  that  Cod 
would  not  give  to  the  children  of  1  srael  any  pi  .rtion  of  the 
land  of  Edom  or  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Esau, 
"  no,  not  so  much  as  a  foot's  breadth?"  DC.  ii.  4, :,.  The 
answer  is,  it  was  not  Seir  in  its  widest  sense  or  extent, 
or  the  land  of  Seir.  that  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
Esau,  but  Mount  ,V<  //•.  or  the  land  of  Edom  east  of  the 
Arabah,  that  part  of  Seir  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
children  of  Esau,  i.e.  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
Esau,  DC.  ii.  -,;  Jos.  xxiv.  4.  The  other  part  of  Seir,  to  the 
west  or  north-west  of  the  Arabah,  which  included  the 
hill  country  of  the  south  of  Judaea,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Amalekites,  the  descendants  of  Esau's  illegitimate 
son  Amalek;  and  the  Amalekites,  it  is  expressly  and 
solemnly  said,  were  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  Ex  xvii.it; 
DC.  XXY.  17-10.  Their  land,  therefore,  i.e.  that  part  of  it 
which  lay  within  the  bounds  of  the  Land  of  Promise, 
was  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  children  of  Israel. 
Josephus  says  that  Idumasa  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  iV/ //«////„•  and  A  ma/cl-itis.  the  former  being 
evidently  (iebal,  or  the  land  of  Edom  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Arabah,  inhabited  by  the  children  of  Esau,  and 
the  latter  being  the  western  part,  which  included  the 
southern  hills  of  Judaea  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
Amalekites  (Ant.  ii.  i,  2).  It  was  the  former  only  that 
was  given  to  the  children  of  Esau. 

Mount  Halak  is  mentioned  with  Seir,  as  forming 
the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Promised  Land  towards 
the  south,  Jos.  xi.  17:  xii.  7.  Mount  Halak  is  unquestion- 
ably Jc/jcl  </  Jfnhil,  which  is  a  very  prominent  and 
conspicuous  landmark,  as  seen  especially  from  the 
north,  even  to  a  great  distance,  standing  at  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  Holy  Land  towards  the  south.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  "  going  up  (or  the  going  up)  to  Seir."  It 
is  the  first  rising  or  the  first  prominent  point  or  step  in 
the  ascent  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  of  Seir,  and  is 
on  the  way  (and  a  very  striking  object  all  along  the  way) 
of  a  person  going  up  from  Gaza  or  any  place  on  the 
coast  towards  Petra  or  Mount  Seir  strictly  so  called. 
When  Deborah  and  Barak  say  in  their  song,  "Lord, 


SELA 


when  them  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thou  marchedst 
out  of  the  field  of  Edom,  the  earth  trembled,  and  the 
heavens  dropped,  the  clouds  also  dropped  water,"  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  water 
at  Kadesh.  That  place  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
country  of  the  Amalekites,  which  was  called  Seir  and 
'•the  field  of  Edom.''  and  very  probably  the  miracle 
was  accompanied  with  an  earthquake,  and  to  this  pos- 
sibly reference  is  made  in  the  words  of  the  psalm, 
Ps.  xxix.  \  "The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilder- 
ness; the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh.'' 
"When  Moses,  in  the  blessing-  wherewith  lie  blessed 
the  children  of  Israel  before-  his  death,  said,  "  The 
Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir  unto 
them:  he  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran,  ....  from 
his  right  hand  went  a  firry  law  for  them,"  He.  xx\iii. 
i  •>,  reference  is  apparently  made  in  the  first  place  to  the 
shillings  or  flashes  of  lightning  from  Mount,  Paran  and 
Mount  Seir  as  well  as  from  Mount  Sinai  ahe  highest 
mountains  of  the  wilderness',  which  attended  the  uivinu' 
of  the  law:  and  wln-n  lie  says.  "  He  came  with  t>  n 
thousands  of  saints."  be  prol).ilily  means,  lie,  i.e.  tin- 
Lord,  came  with  the  thousands  of  his  people  from  those 
three  principal  resting-places  in  the  wilderne-.-,  from 
Sinai  first,  where  they  rested  for  nearly  twelve  months, 
then  from  Paran.  where,  a-  it  is  supposed,  they  -pent 
the  greatest  part  of  the  thirty-eight  years'  wandering 
after  their  repulse  from  Kadesh.  and  finally  from  Seir. 
after  having  compared  tliat  mountain  many  days. 
(>Vc  PAHAN.  Mount  Seir  is  the  subject .of  a  terrible 
denunciation  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  cli.  xxxv.,  the  fullilmelit  of  which  is  now  seen  as 
most  complete  and  striking.  Not  only  that  remarkable 
prophecy  of  tlie  desolations  of  Petra  the  capital,  Is.xxiv., 
but  that  als'>  against  the  whole  country,  the  land  of 
Edom  or  Mount  Seir.  has  received  a  literal  and  most 
impressive  fulfilment.  The  \\hole  land  is  '•  mosl  deso- 
late," vev.  ;j;  all  "  its  eities  lie  waste,"  vcr.  1.  They  were 
once  very  numerous,  but  not  one  or  any  portion  of  one 
now  remains  —  all  an-  desolate,  even  "perpetual  deso- 
lations," ver.  :>.  Pmivkhardt  counted  no  less  than  forty 
sites  of  ancient  cities  in  J<l>"il  or  Oebal  between  Petra 
and  the  l)ead  Sea,  all  dcsolatt  .' 

There  was  another  and  entirely  distinct  mountain 
called  Mount  Seir  in  the  western  border  of  Peiijamin. 
near  Kirjath-jearim,  now  called  Mili?/r,  immediately 
to  the  north-west  of  l\<*la  or  ancient  L'hesalon.  i.Sr 
NKTHTOAH.)  [.i.  n.  | 

SE'LA  [rrr].  Tlie  usual  ideiititieation  of  this  place 
with  the  well-known  Petra  is  doubtless  correct.  There 
seems  no  reason,  save  the  mistakes  of  crusading  his- 
torians, for  identifying  it  with  Kir-Moab  (the  modern 
Keraki:  and  if  Kir  be-  set  aside,  there  is  no  place  that 
claims  to  compete  with  the  Nahathsean  Petra  as  the 
successor  or  representative  of  the  Edomite  Sela. 

Two  passages  are  generally  cited  as  the  only  ones  in 
which  Scripture  speaks  of  Sela.  These  are  2  Ki.  xiv.  7. 
"  He  slew  of  Edom.  in  tin;  valley  of  Salt,  ten  thousand, 
and  took  »/«//  by  war:"  and  Is.  xvi.  1.  which  should 
run  thus  (heiii;;  a  summons  to  Moab  and  Edom  to 
send  their  tribute  of  lambs  to  Jerusalem) :-- 

"Send  ye  the  lanili  to  1lie  ruler  of  the  land. 
I-'rom  Sela  «.f  t.lio  wilderness,1 
To  the  Mount  of  th. 


Hut  there  are  one  or  two  other  passages  to  which  we 
call  attention,  as  probably  referring  to  this  city  of  the 
rock:  Xu.  xxiv.  '21,  where  Balaam  addresses  the  Kenites 
(who  were  somewhere  in  that  region',  "  Strong  is  thy 
dwelling-place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock," 
or  "in  ,s'(/c(.-"  Ju.  i.  oi>,  "Tlie  coast  of  the  Amorites 
was  from  the  going  up  to  Akrabbim,  from  the  rock 
and  upward."  or  ••from  &/«  and  northward:"  Is. 
xlii.  11.  "Let  the  wilderness  and  the  cities  thereof  lift 
up  their  voice,  the  villages  that  Kedar  doth  inhabit, 
let  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  rock  sing."  or  "the  inhabi- 
tants of  ,S /":"  .Ic.  xlix.  lii,  "  O  thou  that  dwellest  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rock."  or  "the  clefts  of  £</«;"  Ob.;1,. 
"  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  ,,f  tlie  rock."  or 
"in  the  clefts  of  Sela."  The  connection  in  all  these 
passages  with  /;">./•  •//;,  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  in 
them  .^i /ii  is  a  proper  name:  and  "the  hill"  referred 
to  in  some  of  thi  m.  along  with  Sela,  may  be  Jcbcl- 
llan'm.  Mount  HIT. 

The  name  >'cA'  or  ,S /!(«/;.  as  it  should  be  written), 
seems  to  have  been  given  it.  not  from  the  rocky  nature 
of  the  region,  nor  from  the  rocks  out  of  \\hich  part  of 
the  c'itv  is  excavated,  but  from  some  noted  and  dis- 
tincthe  rock  connected  with  the  locality.  Keil  inch-id 
\\rite--  very  decidedly,  "It  derive-;  its  name  ;-o,-/-  from 
its  situation  and  mode  of  architecture'  (Comment  on 
K .  ....  Hut  this  is  conjecture.  The  passages  already 
quoted  would  almost  imply  that  th;  iv  was  some  special 
nick  in  the  ne:-hboi;rliood  from  which  the  city  took  its 
name.  This  is  confirmed  bv  the  narrative  of  Ama/iah's 
victory  over  the  Kdomiies,  given  us  in  both  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  In  Kings  we  are  told  that  he  "  took  ,S  /«// 
bv  war,"  -  Ki.  xiv.  7.  In  the  corresponding  passage  in 
Chronicles  we  are  told,  that  after  smiting  tlie  children 
of  Seir.  lie  took  ten  thousand  Kdoinites  and  "  brought 
them  to  the  top  of  tin  ruck',  and  cast  them  down  from 
the  top  of  //;•  rock"  -' Cli.  x\v  12.  .losephus.  in  his 
account  of  the  event,  says  that  he  bronchi  them  tn  tin 
'//'('('  /•()'•/  ti-liii-li  /.<  in  Arii/iin.  and  threw  them  over 
headlong'' (Aut.ix. 9, iV  On  the  \\oi-d  "  rock  "  in  (  hroii 
ides  iconneeted  with  that  of  Kin-s  and  , losephus) 
(imtius  remarks,  "a  quo  noinen  hahct  urbs  Arabia- 
Petra"  l^ii-otii  Annutiitiulics.  See  Hudson's  nute  on  the  i>;,s- 

Ama/iah.  on  takinu'  the  city,  altered  its  name,  in 
commemoration  of  the  event.  He  named  it  .lul,-th«l. 
••subdued  by  Cod."  ascribing  tlie  success  v.liieh  had 
attended  his  campaign  to  ( iod.  And  certainh  then  are 
few  cities  so  impregnable  by  nature:  few  cities  Un- 
successful sie^'e  of  which  could  more  truly  be  ascribed 
to  direct  divine  interposition.  No  doubt  both  to 
. \max.iah  and  to  all  Israel,  JnL'tlml  was  a  name  full  of 
meaning,  a  memorial  of  no  common  deliverance  and 
victory.  We  know  not  whether  it  ever  actually  pos- 
!  scssed  this  name  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  region; 
nor  do  we  know  how  long  this  name  remained  in  Israel. 

There  are  some  interesting  biblical  allusions  to  w/>-. 
1  There  was  the  rock  Etam,  Ju.  xv.  s;  the  rock  Kinnnon, 
.la.  xx.  4:.;  the  rock  BO/I-/,  I  S;i.  xiv.  h  and  the  rock  Seiieh, 
ibid.  These  XciWixave  different  from  the  Mnii*  or  stones 
of  Scripture  (Kbenezer,  Ehen-Bohan,  Eben-Ezel,  &c.): 
the  facials  have  been  probably  cliffs  or  peaks,  and  the 
l-'J>(iis  detached  pieces  or  boulders,  such  as  the  Hajar- 
tr-1'i-kali  (stone  of  the  rider),  of  the  Sinaitic  desert. 

It  is  Sc/ah  not  £/>(>>  that  is  used  to  designate  tlu^ 
rock  which  Moses  smote;  and  this  of  itself  disproves 
the  identity  of  that  rock  with  the  monkish  fragment 


SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTII 


SELAH 


which  is  no\v  shown  in  th 


if   tin-.  Lejah,  under 


Jebel  Mlisa.  The  biblical  rock  from  which  the  waters 
gushed  was  a  N</«/i,  a  solid  cliff  or  peak  or  overhang- 
ing precipice;  the  ecei.  -siasi  ieal  i-oek  is  an  /:'/,<•//. 

It    is  not  unlikely  that  the  rock  or  Selah  of  Kdom  was 

afterwards   guarded    by  a  fort  or   met/.udah  (masada), 

and  thus  made  more  impregnable.      Kound   this  met- 

zudah  a  city  Dithered.      This,  no  doubt,  is  the  history 

f    I'etra.      This   fort  would   be  well  guarded;   and  per- 


haps  it   wa 

dressed.     in    the    burden 

Idunuea's  burden  would 


here  that   the   watchman   of  Seir  was   ad- 
f    Dumah,     Is.  xxi   n.        For 
doubt   be   directed   ayainst 


its  capital.  Xor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  I  >avid  had 
his  eye  on  I'etra  when  he  said,  "  Who  will  bring  me 
int->  the  strong  city,  who  will  lead  me  into  Edom  '.'" 
I's.  Ix.  !i;  sec  title  of  the  )  salm. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  many  of  David's  ex- 


is only  the  very  slightest  authority.  Bottcher  derives 
it  from  the  same  verb,  but  in  a  very  objectionable 
torm;  lie  retains  its  ordinary  meaning  "take  away,'' 
but  explains  it  somewhat  arbitrarily,  "take  away  the 
voice,"  that  is  "be  silent."  Kiirst  makes  it  a  noun 
from  the  same  verb,  \\ith  the  mark  n  of  motion,  and 
translates  this  noun  "a  section,  an  end,  a  pause;  ' 
which  interpretation  he  confirms  by  that  of  the  Tar- 
gums,  Aquila,  and  other  (Jivek  translators,  as  also 
Jerome,  who  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Marcel  la  in  reply 
to  questions  about  this  word:  though  their  n.-nderiu- 
"to  the  end,"  "for  ever/'  is  perhaps  adopted  by  n 


one  as  quite    correct.      Delit/.sch   thinks    that  Jewish 


pressions  in  the  Psalms  contain  indirect  references  u 
well-known  places.  Thus  we  have  in  th 
passage  three  such  named:  "Jehovah  is  my  rock 
^selah).  and  my  fortress  (mctzudah  or  masada)  .  .  . 
my  strength  (Tyre)  •  •  •  lny  n'Kn  tower"  (niisgab), 
Je.  xlviii.  l. 


••perpetuity,"  but  also  "  lifting  up.  pre-emim  lire;"  and 


We  do  not  enter  into  any  description  of  Petra  and  it? 
splendid  ruins  (we  IDTM.EA).     These  are  no  doubt  pecu- 


here  it  indicates  a  musical  climax,  something  of  the 
following  nature  of  playing  forte  after  playing  piano.  This  i- 
very  much  the  view  of  Ewald,  who  translates  accord- 
ingly, •'upwards,  loud;"  though  he  in  turn  has  been 
criticized,  inasmuch  as  the  first  meaning  is  no  doubt 
grammatically  and  lexically  justifiable,  but  its  connec- 


tion  with  the  second  is  very  problematical.     These  tw 
writers  derive  the  word  from   the  root  V"C,  to  lift  up, 


liar;  yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  surpass  the  magnificent  somewhat  irregularly:  but  Delitzsch  confesses  this,  and 
ruins  that  lie  scattered  along  the  plains  and  plateaus  east  >  thinks  the  punctuators  proceeded  upon  some  erroneous 
of  the  Jordan.  Petra  has  got  a  name  among  travellers,  theory.  Other  wilder  etymological  proposals  need  not 


and  it  deserves  it;  but  it  excited  more  wonder  thirty 
years  ago  than  it  does  now,  because  it  was  then  ima- 
gined almost  to  stand  alone  in  its  wonders.  Since  then 


be  noticed  here. 

Turning  from  this  unsettled  point,  and  endeavouring 
to  discover  something  from  the  circumstances  in  which 


the  east  of  the  Jordan  has  been  visited,  and  Petra  does  j  it   is   used,    we   learn   from  the  accurate   and    eriu 


not  now  stand  so  much  alone;  though  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion, its  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  its  regular  excavations 
and  carvings,  render  it  in  one  sense  quite  nnrh  ailed. 
Not  the  least  part  of  its  interest  is  that  Mount  Hor 
towers  above  it;  the  tomb  of  Aaron  looks  down  upon 
the  city,  and  the  burying-place  of  Miriam  cannot  be 
far  off.  To  an  ancient  Jew  these  associations  would 
attach  an  interest  to  Selah  which  belonged  to  no  other 


Delitzsch  that  it  occurs  seventy- one  times  in  the 
Psalms,  namely,  seventeen  times  in  the  first  book. 
thirty  times  in  the  second,  twenty  times  in  the  third, 
never  in  the  fourth,  and  only  four  times  in  the  fifth: 
also,  that  all  the  Psalms  in  which  it  is  found  have  the 
name  of  the  composer  David,  or  one  of  his  renowned 
singers,  except  Ps.  Ixvi.  and  Ixvii.;  and  that  all  of  them 
are  addressed  to  the  chief  musician,  except  eight,  which 
at  least  bear  the  strongly  musical  appellation  inLiixn-. 
.By  these  facts  he  thinks  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  the 
application  of  the  word  iff  ah  was  somehow  connected 
with  the  musical  execution  of  the  psalm,  an  opinion 
in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  its  use  in  Habakkuk,  in 
what  is  really  a  psalm,  beginning  and  ending  with  the 
musical  terms,  "upon  Shigionoth,"  and  "to  the  chief 
singer  on  my  stringed  instruments."  expressions  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  which 
occur  nowhere  else.  Again,  it  is  often  used  enlv  ence 
in  a  psalm,  or  twice:  rarely  it  occurs  thrice,  in  I's.  iii. 
xxxii.  xlvi.  Ixvi.  Ixviii.  l.xxvii.  cxh.  and  in  Habakkuk: 
and  only  once,  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  do  we  meet  with  it 
four  times:  sometimes  we  find  it  the  last  word,  Ps.  iii. 
ix.  xxiv.,  but  never  the  first.  He  thinks  the  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  while  the  psalm  was  being 
sung,  was  soft,  and  that  the  selah  indicated  loud  playing 
when  the  singing  ceased.  Hupfeld,  the  other  most 
distinguished  scholar  amono-  recent  commentators  on 

men  have  not  decided  whether  it  is  a  verb  or  a  noun.  |  the  Psalms,  agrees  with  Delitzsch  in  the  general  views 
The  commonest  view,    perhaps,    is  that   of    (iesenius,  j  here  expressed,  as  indeed  both  refer  with  approbation 

to  a  recent  discussion  of  this  word  by  Sommer,  in  his 
/H/jl.  Abhandlungen.  He  thinks  that  the  selah  was 
the  signal  for  the  singing  to  cease,  and  the  instrumental 
music  to  be  performed  alone;  and  he  takes  "an  inter- 


city of  the  nations  round. 

SE'LA-HAMMAH'LEKOTH  [the  rock  oj\Uri*i,ms 
or  exi'Uj-ic.-t,  i  Sa.  xxiii.  2s],  Of  this  rock  we  know  nothing 
beyond  what  is  recorded  in  the  above  passage  of  Samuel. 
It  was  in  the  south-east  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon,  and  received  its  name  from  the  escape  of  David 
when  pursued  by  Saul. 

SE'LAH  [rrrj.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
the  peculiar  words  occurring  in  the  book  of  Psalms, 
and  yet  it  is  almost  as  perplexing  as  any  of  the  rarest; 
and  it  deserves  notice  that  the  Christian  fathers  were 
no  less  in  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  hy 
which  it  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  translation. 
There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  word;  and  quite  as  much  as  to  its  application  in 
the  Psalms,  where  alone  it  is  found,  always  excepting 
its  occurrence  three  times  in  Hab.  iii.,  which  chapter, 
however,  really  is  a  psalm.  Looking  to  it  from  a 
grammarian's  or  a  lexicographer's  point  of  view,  learned 


supported  by  De  Wette  and  Hengstenberg  (substantially 
the  view  of  Luther  also),  that  it  is  a  lengthened  im- 
perative of  a  verb  "to  keep  silence;"  to  which  there 
are  the  strong  objections,  that  the  grammatical  form 
is  unprecedented,  and  that  the  meaning  depends  upon 
an  interchange  of  the  letters  c  and  c,  for  which  there 


lude''  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  word  SidifaX/jLa., 
by  which  selah  has  been  rendered  in  the  Septuagint, 
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Theodotion,  and  Symmachus;  which  is  also  the  view 
of  others,  like  Gesenius,  though  Delitzsch  hesitates 
between  this  interpretation  and  "loud  playing."  This 
musical  meaning  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  position  of  the  selah  frequently  coincides  with  the 
division  of  the  strophes,  and  that  it  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  a  refrain  in  Ps.  xlvi.:  while  yet,  IK-  justly 
adds,  if  the  division  of  strophes  were  the  only,  or  even 
the  principal,  object,  we  have  no  explanation  of  the 
facts  that  it  is  confined  to  forty  psalms,  of  the  peculiar 
musical  character  already  noted,  and  that  in  these  it 
occurs  only  once  or  twice,  for  the  most  part,  and  not 
as  often  as  the  division  of  strophes.  This  pause,  or 
change  of  the  tone  and  rhythm,  he  says,  occurs  only 
sporadically,  instead  of  recurring  regularly;  and  it 
appeal's  to  have  seized  hold  of  such  sentences  alone  as 
had  a  peculiar  importance,  <>r  a  certain  emphasis.  so  as 
to  give  prominence  to  them  in  the  manner  of  the 
musical  execution.  Sommer  was  di-po:,ed  t<i  connect 
the  selah  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  priests  \\lio 
struck  in  with  their  luii^  trumpets,  this  spcei;d  music 
of  theirs  standing  iu  some  relation  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  stringed  instruments  on  the  part  of  tin-  I.evite.-; 
an  opinion  to  which  Keil  uives  his  a-sent.  and  in  \\liieh 
Dulitzsch  recognizes  some  amount  of  truth,  vihile  Hup- 
feld  speaks  with  hesitation.  A  few  times  selah  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  a  verse.  i's  1\.  2rt;  MI  i  iiv  i:i;  hi:  ;.  Eng- 
lish versi.i.i'  :  Ilab  iii  ::.  <>.  [.;.  C.  M.  \i.  \ 

SELEU'CIA  [2\«Wtaj.  There  were  various  cities 
of  this  nam^  in  Svria  and  Asia  .Minor:  but  the  only 
one  noticed  in  Scripture.  even  that  quite  incidentally, 
is  the  one  which  stood  at  the  month  of  the  <  >n intes, 
and  formed  the  seaport  of  Antioch.  Hence,  on  setting 
out  on  their  first  missionary  tmir,  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
after  leaving  Antioch.  took  ship  at  Seleucia.  Ac.  xiii  I 
The  place  was  founded  bv  Seleucus  Nicator.  wlio  died 
B.C.  2^>.  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other-,  of  the  same 
name  it  was  sometimes  called  Seleueia  1'ieria.  because 
the  chief  part  of  the  town  stood  on  a  i-oekv  eminence, 
which  formed  the  southern  extn  mity  of  a  range  of 
hills  called  1'ieria.  which  branched  off  from  .Mount 
Amanus.  The  elevated  and  craggy  nature  of  the 
ground  gave  it  the  advantage  of  a  \erv  >tron^i\  forti- 
fied ]>osition;  but  the  harliour  and  tlie  mercantile  build- 
ings which  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  the  west,  and 
were  built  on  low  ground,  had  not  the  same  natural 
advantage.  They  were,  however,  well  secured  bv 
artificial  defences:  and  the  place  altogether  was  one  of 
the  strongest  in  that  region,  and  as  such  plaved  often 
an  important  part  in  the  wars  that  were  carried  on 
between  the  Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemies.  The  finer 
and  more  elevated  part  of  the  citv  was  approached 
from  the  sea  by  an  artificial  road,  formed  of  steps  and 
slopes  and  occasional  landing-places  (Tohb.  v.;  strnbo.xvi.) 
Many  remains  still  exist  of  the  ancient  city:  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  an  excavation  cut  through  the 
solid  rock,  extending  to  upwards  of  1000  yards  in  length, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  approach  from  the 
sea  just  mentioned.  The  fullest  description  of  this  ex- 
cavation is  by  Chesney,  in  the  Jou.riial  of  the  R.  Cicwj. 
Societji  (vol.  viii.) 

SE'NEH  [bus/I  \.  One  of  the  two  rocks  or  precipices 
over  which  Jonathan  made  his  way  across  from  Geba 
of  Benjamin  to  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  at  Mich- 
mash — orer  u-Jtich,  and  not  lirtircen,  as  often  supposed, 
i.e.  over  the  rocks  or  precipices  which  lay  beticccn  the 

prtjtsaf/fx   or  valleys    across  which    he   passed   over  to 
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Michmash,  i  Sa.  xiv.  -1,  r>.  The  Gibeah  there  spoken  of 
was  not  Gibeah  of  Saul,  but  Geba  of  Benjamin,  as  it 
is  given  in  ch.  xiii.  3.  and  ver.  10  in  the  margin,  now 
|  called  Jebaa.  Between  Jibaa  and  Mulc/tmas  or  Mich- 
mash  there  are  two  narrow  and  deep  valleys  or  gorges 
runnina'  nearlv  parallel  towards  the  east,  with  a  high 
:  rocky  and  precipitous  ridge  between  them.  These  two 
!  valleys  unite  a  little  lower  down.  i.e.  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  direct  line  from  Jdnta  to  MuL-/t,/ias.  The 
ordinary  route  descends  obliquely  to  the  right  from 
Jebaa.  and  passes  through  the  united  valley  at  the 
junction,  rounding  the  point  of  the  promontory,  and 
then  ascends  obliquely  to  the  left  towards  Mukhmds. 
This  is  the  passage  of  Michmash  alluded  to  in  1  Sa.  xiii. 
2-'3:  Is.  x.  2.S.  '29.  The  ridge  between  the  two  valleys  has 
two  steep  or  precipitous  sides,  one  facing  the  south 
towards  Geba,  and  the  other  facing  the  north  towards 
Michmash.  These  were  the  two  '•  sharp  rocks"  or  pre- 
cipices called  ''Seneh  "  and  ''Boze/.''  The  two  valleys 
are  still  called  >'/«<•,;,,,/,  and  /!inct'i:d< .  Jebaa  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  Sinceine/i,  on  the  very  ed-e  of  the 
valley,  and  Muklniuis  on  the  north  edge  of  /! i' ft  i ,:<//. 
Jonathan  therefore  went  over  from  <  leba  to  Michmash, 
not  round  by  the  pa^-a^e  of  Michmash.  but  directly 
across.  eliniiiin_f  up  the  -outh  side  of  the  intervening 
ridife.  and  descend  inu'  the  north  side,  i.e.  passing  o\er 
the  two  rocks  or  precipices  which  lay  "between  the 
passages"  or  valleys,  a-  the  I'.ihle  savs.  [.i.  i;.] 

SKX  1R  [according  to  Gcs.  i-atanu't.  from  the  noise 
of  waters.].  The  old  Aniorite  name  for  Mount  Her- 
mon  1 1  V.  iii.  lu.  \\hetvin  the  Authori/ed  Version  it  is 
written  Shenir:  l-'.y.c.  \\vii.  ;i),  which  \\as  called  Sirion  by 
th.'  Sidonians.  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testa 
ineiit  it  appears  as  the  name  of  a  part  of  Ilermon,  or 
Ant  ilihanns.  i  -:i  ;\-  p;  i  (  h.  \-  23. 

SENNACH'ERIB  [Ibk  r—:r  :  Sept.  ^(mtx^Vc 
on  the  monuments  Tsin-akhi-irib,  or  Sin-akhi-crba] 
.  d  his  father  Sargon  as  king  of  Assyria,  ubor.t 
I!.c\  ~in'2.  Probably  he  \\as  not  the  eldest  son,  as  hi - 
name  mean-  "moons  add  brother.-,;"  and  PMTOMIS  says 
that  his  elder  brother  was  viceroy  of  P>ab\  Ion  before 
Salmon's  death.  The  di.-ord,  red  state  of  Babylon  iirst 
eii'^aLi'ed  his  attention,  and  Merodach-  Baladan  was  de 
feateil  and  exiled  xn  MKRODACH-BALADAN).  'I'lien  the 
As>yrian  king  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and,  if  his 
own  statement  he  credited,  he  captured  seventy-six 
great  towns  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  villages. 
Still  further  did  he  carry  his  arms  amon1^  his  offending 
neighbours,  bringing  home  hundreds  of  prisoners  and 
cjreat  booty.  In  his  third  or  fifth  year  he  marched  to 
the  west,  invaded  Pluenicia,  and  received  the  submis- 
sion of  its  principal  cities;  advanced  into  I'hilistia,  and 
smote  it,  and  was  thus  brought  into  conflict  with  Egypt. 
Kkron  had  revolted  against  Assyria,  and  expelled  its 
king  Padi:  and  on  its  summons  the  allied  troops  of 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  crowded  to  its  aid — '•  an  army  that 
could  not  be  counted,"  for  Ethiopia  under  Sabacus  held 
at  this  time  sovereign  rule  over  Egypt.  Sennacherib 
was  victorious.  Ekron  fell,  and  Padi  was  restored  under 
Assyrian  power.  Padi,  on  being  driven  from  Ekron. 
had  been  sent  to  Hezekiah  for  custody,  and  Hezekiah's 
acceptance  of  the  charge  made  him  an  accomplice  in  the 
revolt.  Therefore,  to  release  Padi,  Sennacherib  marched 
into  .Judaea,  and  "came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah  and  took  them."  Hezekiah  was  terrified, 
yielded  in  a  panic,  and  paid  the  tribute  exacted,  viz.  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents  of  gold. 
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Sennacherib's  own  account:;  of  this  transaction,  as  re- 
corded on  the  monuments,  may  lie  found  under  HEZEKIAH 
(which  see).  There  is  a  peculiar  discrepancy  between 
the  amount  of  tribute  as  stated  in  Scripture  and  on  the 
monuments.  Both  a^ree  as  to  the  amount  of  gold:  but 
in  2  Ki.  xviii.  1:5-1(3  the  silver  is  said  to  be  three  hundred 
talents,  while  the  conqueivr  calls  it  eight  hundred.  The 
probability  is  that  Scripture  gives  us  the  actual  amount 
of  the  nuiiu'V  which  was  really  paid,  while  the  Assyrian 
record  values  the  whole  tribute — the  whole  metal  which 
was  ''found,  not  only  in  the  treasury,  but  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord.''  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  chrono- 
logy of  Scripture  with  that  of  the  monuments  and  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy.  Sennacherib's  invasion  is  said  to 
have  happened  in  Hezekiah' s  "fourteenth  year"- 
giving  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  fall  of 
Samaria  and  Sennacherib's  first  expedition.  But  the 
monuments  say  that  Samaria  fell  in  the  first  year  of 
Sargon,  and  that  he  reigned  nineteen  years;  while  Sen- 
nacherib's expedition  took  place  in  his  third  year,  and 
thus  they  make  the  interval  twenty-two  years.  Many 
plans  of  reconciliation  have  been  proposed,  and  perhaps 
I'awlinson's  is  the  simplest — to  suppose  a  copyist's 
blunder  in  2  Ki.  xviii.  13,  and  to  read  for  "fourteenth" 
"twenty-seventh."  The  copyist  may  have  identified 
in  time  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  and  the  illness  of 
Hezekiah,  which  happened  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
Others  suppose  a  dislocation  of  the  text,  and,  like 
Dr.  Hincks,  propose  a  remodelling  of  it.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Assyria,  Sennacherib  made  another  onset  on 
Babylonia,  and  set  up  as  viceroy  his  eldest  son 
Asshur- inadhi-su,  called  Assaranadius  in  the  ('anon 
of  Ptolemy.  Immediately  after  he  descended  again  in 
great  force  upon  Palestine.  This  second  expedition  has 
been  called  in  question — as  by  Layard,  Bosanquet,  and 
Vance  Smith — and  the  record  in  2  Ki.  seems  to  regard 
only  one.  Yet  our  translators,  by  their  affixed  ehrono- 
lou'v.  were  of  a  different  opinion,  having  placed  three 
years  between  them,  and  that  on  good  grounds.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  a  siege  after  the  payment  of  such 
a  tribute;  nor  could  Sennacherib  have  carried  away 
200",000  captives  after  his  sudden  and  final  overthrow. 
The  biblical  record  seems  to  sever  the  two  expeditions 
by  the  phrase  "  after  this,"  2  t'h.  xxxii.  y.  He/.ekiah, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  Is.  xxx.  4;  xxxi.  1-3,  and 
xxxvi.  6,  was  treating  with  Egypt  for  help,  and  had 
refused  the  tribute.  Sennacherib  marched  at  once 
through  Palestine,  and  laid  siege  to  Libnah  and  La- 
chish.  While  engaged  in  these  operations,  and  finding 
that  Hezekiah  was  not  overawed  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  he  despatched  Tartan.  Rabsaris,  and  Rab- 
shakeh,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  to  summon  Jeru- 
salem to  surrender.  Rabshakeh's  insulting  taunts 
produced  no  cowardice,  for  Isaiah's  oracle  gave  new 
courage  to  Hezekiah.  The  Assyrian  officers,  finding 
perhaps  that  their  battalions  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  begin  a  siege,  went  back  to  Sennacherib,  who  had 
left  Lachish,  and  was  now  ''warring  against  Libnah." 
Anxious  to  have  Judsea  in  his  power  before  Tirhakah 
should  join  his  forces  to  the  Egyptians,  he  sent  a  letter 
to  Hezekiah,  as  insolent  and  defiant  as  had  been  the 
address  of  Rabshakeh.  Hezekiah  went  into  the  temple 
and  spread  this  letter  before  the  Lord,  appealing  to 
him  humbly  and  earnestly  "to  see  and  hear  the  words 
of  Sennacherib  which  he  had  sent  to  reproach  the  living 
God.''  Isaiah  was  then  commissioned  to  assure  the 
king  that  the  Assyrian  army  should  not  lay  siege  to 


Jerusalem,  should  neither  "shoot  an  arrow  at  it,  nor 
come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it." 
Sennacherib  had  now  taken  Libnah,  and  was  apparently 
marching  on  the  Egyptian  frontier  town  of  Pelusium. 
The  two  jinnies  were  face  to  face,  and  that  very  night 
of  the  day  when  Hezekiah  prayed  over  the  letter,  and 
Isaiah  delivered  his  oracle,  the  Assyrian  host  perished 
by  some  terrible  visitation,  2Ki.  xix.  r,j.  Simoom,  or  pes- 
tilence as  Josephus  supposes,  could  not  have  destroyed 
the  one  army  and  spared  the  other,  nor  could  in  that 
case  the  survivors  be  ignorant  of  the  catastrophe  till  they 
awoke  in  the  morning  and  found  that  185,000  men  had 
died  during  the  night.  The  case  of  150,000  Carthagi- 
nians perishing  in  a  brief  period  in  Sicily,  and  of  5U(i,oOo 
men  in  seven  months  at  Cairo,  adduced  by  Gesenius 
and  Dean  Stanley,  is  not  in  point.  Sennacherib's  host 
perished  in  a  single  night.  Is.  xxxvii.  so.  The  angel  did 
his  work  in  silence,  suddenness,  and  secrecy.  The 
Egyptians  in  their  own  way  commemorated  this  super- 
natural annihilation  of  the  invading  host.  Herodotus 
gives  us  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  strange  and  total 
destruction  of  the  vast  army  "of  Sanacharib,  king  of 
the  Arabians  and  Assyrians"  (U.  Mi).  He  tells  us  on 
the  authority  of  his  priestly  informers  that  a  multitude 
of  field-mice  devoured  all  the  quivers  and  bow-strings 
of  the  enemy,  and  gnawed  the  thongs  by  which  they 
bound  on  their  shields;  adding,  that  "there  stands  to 
this  day  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  a  stone  statue  of 
Sethos  (the  priest-king  who  commanded  the  Egyptian 
army),  with  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and  an  inscription  as 
follows: — "Look  on  me,  and  learn  to  reverence  the 
gods."  This  explanation,  whether  given  by  the  priests 
or  invented  by  Herodotus,  was  a  piece  of  rationalizing 
misinterpretation,  and  the  mouse  is  regarded  as  doing 
what  its  instinct  and  habits  fit  it  for.  But  shield, 
quiver,  and  bow  are  the  hieroglyphs  of  an  army:  and 
the  mouse,  according  to  Horapollo  (xlvii.),  is  the  symbol 
of  secret  and  total  destruction — Kpiais  ev  TO??  /ufcrt  .  .  . 

TC<3   CuVlS    ffr)IJ.eici)    Xpuh-TCU    KpLUiV    Of\OVTfS    ypdyO-L.        TllC 

picture,  therefore,  is  that  of  an  army  destroyed  by  an 
invisible  and  irresistible  power,  and  thus  coalesces  with 
the  account  of  Scripture. 

Xo  record  of  this  destruction  of  his  arnn*  is  found  in 
the  monumental  annals  of  Sennacherib.  Scripture  tells 
us  that  after  it  he  ''departed,  and  went  and  returned 
and  dwelt  at  Xineveh."  He  was  not  deterred,  appar- 
ently, from  cno-nging  in  other  wars — as  with  Media,  and 
Babylonia,  and  Susiana,  which  he  attacked  by  means 
of  ships  built  for  him  by  Phoenician  carpenters.  He 
also  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Cilicia,  defeating, 
according  to  Abydenus  and  Polyhistor,  some  Greek 
ships  opposing  him,  and  founded,  as  the  result  of  his 
victories,  the  city  of  Tarsus,  and  placed  in  it  a  colony 
of  his  own  subjects.  It  was  long  regarded  by  Greek 
writers  as  an  Assyrian  town,  while  they  erroneously 
ascribed  the  origin  of  it  to  Sardanapalus;  but  one  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Koyunjik  speaks  of  Sennacherib  as 
• '  triumphing  over  Cilicia,  and  inhabiting  its  inaccessible 
forests."  Xo  monumental  information  has  been  found 
reaching  beyond  his  eighth  3'ear.  It  is  asserted  in 
Tobit,  ch.  i.  21,  that  Sennacherib  was  murdered  fifty-five 
days  after  his  return  from  Syria,  but  the  statement  has 
no  a\ithority.  It  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  picture  his 
assassination  as  a  divine  judgment,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  connect  it  with  the  national 
disgrace  and  disaster  in  the  loss  of  his  army.  Xay,  the 
phrase,  "and  dwelt  at  Nineveh,"  implies  a  residence  of 
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some  duration.     In  short,  he  seems  to   have  reigned 
twenty-two  jrears,  surviving  this  disastrous  expedition 
into  Palestine  seventeen  years.     At  length,  when  the 
lustre  of  his  arms  was  somewhat  tarnished  by  a 
prolonged  Chaldean  uprising  and  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence, "it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  worshipping 
in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him  with  the  sword  ; 
and  they  escaped  into  the  land  (.if  Armenia:  and 
Esarhaddon  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead,"  2  Ki.  xix. 
37.     (See  NISROCH.)     Sennacherib  had  several  sons. 
and  Greek  writers  are  somewhat  obscure  in  relat- 
ing his  death.    His  eldest  son,  viceroy  of  Babylon, 
pre-deceased  him,  and  the  two  sons  referred  to, 
after  having  slain  their  father,   murdered  also  a 
brother  Nergilus,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded 
him  as  king  for  a  brief  period.      On  Esarhaddon' 
putting  forward  his  claim  to  the  vacant  throne 
they  felt  that  their  chance  was  gone   before  hi 
popularity,  and  the  parricide-  tied  in  haste. 

Sennacherib  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  also  one  of  the  proudest  of  them.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  pictures  his  haughtiness  -his  "stout 
heart,"  and  the  "glory  of  his  hi^h  looks;"  represents 
him  as  boasting.  "Are  not  my  prince-  al together  kings  :" 
and  as  ascribing  his  victories  to  his  "strength  of  hand" 

and  his  "wisdom:"  \ietories  at  the  ,-amc  time  -, m- 

plete,  and  so  easy,  as  when  one  take--  awav  the  CLTgs  of 
a  fowl  so  scared  that  it  neither  fluttered  nor  "  peeped," 
ch.  x.  *-n.  Sennacherib  him-elf  verifies  the  portrait,  for 
lie  calls  himself  "the  Lrreat 
king,"  "king  of  nations." 
"king  of  the  four  regions." 
"first  of  kings,"  "favourite 
of  the  great  gods,"  etc.  The 
accompanying  seal  depicts 
him  killing  a  lion,  and  in  one 
of  lus  inscriptions  he  boasts 
of  such  a  conquest.  His  ap- 
proaching invasion  tilled  Jerusalem  \\ith  deep  alarm. 
and  Isaiah  again  and  again  depicts  it.  Hi-  boasts  of 
previous  conquests  were  not  vain  one-;  ancient  mon- 
archies had  disappeared  before  him,  opposing  armies 
had  perished  "as  grass  on  th"  house  tops."  and  his 
numerous  hosts  had  drunk  up  rivers  on  their  march. 
An  ideal  march  is  vividly  .-ketche.l  for  him -by  Aiath. 
Migron,  and  Miehmash,  to  Geba.  and  Noli  on  the 
northern  shoulder  of  Olivet.  Sennacherib  did  not  come 
by  this  route,  for  he  wished  to  prostrate  Egypt:  but 
the  route  sketched  might  have  been  taken*,  and  its  very 
difficulties  are  meant  to  picture  Assyrian  intrepidity 
and  perseverance.  And  all  the  while  Sennacherib 
was  only  God's  "rod,"  an  "axe  in  his  hand:"  and 
"Lebanon,"  an  image  of  his  stately  and  warlike  gran- 
deur, "shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one.''  "The  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Sion,"  without  armour  or  prowess,  but 
courageous  in  her  seeming  helplessness,  laughed  him  to 
scorn.  Nay,  God  would  do  to  him  as  he  had  done  to  the 
captives  at  Lachish,  "put  a  hook  into  his  nose,"  and 
ignominiously  and  easily  turn  him  "back  by  the  way  he 
came."  Is.  xxxvii.  ''The  stout-hearted  are  spoiled,  they 
slept  their  sleep;  at  thy  rebuke,  both  the  chariots  and 
horses  were  cast  into  a  deep  sleep;"  "the  earth  feared 
and  was  still,  when  God  arose  to  judgment,"  Ps.  Ixxvi,  r>-<>. 
Sennacherib  was  not  only  a  great  warrior,  but  also  a 
grand  builder.  His  great  work  is  the  palace  of  Koyun- 
jik,  surpassing  in  magnificence  all  the  buildings  of  his 


Tablet  sculptured  on  rock  at  Xahr  cl-Kelb,  near  Beyrout 


ranged  round  three  courts;  one  of  them  154  feet  by 
1  •_'.").  and  another  1  -J  1  feet  liy  !'ii.  One  of  the  halls  was 
about  }••»  feet  in  length,  by  about  -10  in  breadth,  and 
sixty  Mnallcr  rooms  have  been  explored.  These  rooms 
are  broader  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  probably 
because  he  used  cedars  from  Lebanon.  He  also  built 
another  palace  at  Nineveh,  now  called  Nebi  Yiinus: 
and  in  various  other  ways  he  adorned  his  capital. 
The  n 'all-tie  sculptures  of  Sennacherib  are  very  instruc- 
tive; everyday  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  are  depicted  by 
them:  landscapes  and  hunting;  the  various  process, •* 
of  masonry:  the  ear\ing  and  transportation  of  the 
great  bulls;  and  the  >la\vs  working  jn  oaiigs.  and  often 
in  the  pn.^encc  of  the  kin";,  (die  of  his  memorials  is 
at  tin.-  mouth  of  tlie  river  Kelt,  \alir  el-Kelb— on  tin- 
Syrian  coast,  v,  rifymir  hi--  boast  that  he  "had  come  up 
to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon;" 
and  there  it  stands  side  by  side  witli  the  tablet  which 
tells  of  the  conquests  of  Kameses  the  Great  six  centu- 
ries before  the  period  of  Sennacherib.  In  comparison 
with  these  hoarv  iveords,  the  tablet  of  Antonine.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  same  pass,  looks  like  a  modern  thing. 
Mr.  Tristram  informs  u.-  that  the  Gallic  legions  in 
ISIJH  appropriated  one  of  the  Egyptian  tablets,  to 
record  the  unresisted  presence  of  the  troops  of  Napo- 
leon III.  ''Land  of  Israel,  ]..  <\  London,  1M;;,).  [.I.  E.J 

SE'PHAR.  An  Arabian  mount  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  sons  or  descendants  of  Joktan;  "their 
dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar, 
a  mount  of  the  east,'  Ge.  x.  3u.  Since  the  investigations 
of  Fresnel  (Journal  Asiatique,  3  sgric,  torn,  v.),  it  has  been 
generally  agreed  that  this  name  is  preserved  in  the  very 
ancient  city  Zhafar,  but  now  pronounced  Ixfor,  in  the 
province  Hadramaut,  of  South  Arabia,  not  far  from 
the  seaport  Mirbat.  It  is  situated  beneath  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  is  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  frank- 
incense. But  according  to  Fresnel  the  name  is  now 
appropriated  not  so  much  to  one  town,  as  to  a  series  of 
towns  or  villages  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  Mirbat. 

SEPHAR'AD.  An  outlandish  place  or  region,  in 
which,  according  to  Obadiah,  ver.  20,  a  portion  of  the 
captivity  from  Jerusalem  was  located,  whence  they 


SKPHAKVAI.M 


SKKGJUS 


were  to  return  and  possess  tlie  cities  of  tlie  south,  'i'he 
ancient  Targum,  and  some  Jewish  authorities,  under- 
stood by  it  Spain;  but  the  Jew  l>v  whom  Jerome  was 
instructed  in  Hebrew  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
meant  the  Bosporus  (most  probably  the  Thraeian  J>os- 
]> -ims*.  Jerome  himself,  however,  did  not  accept  this 
explanation,  but  takes  the  word  in  a  general  sense 
for  the  dispersion  of  the  .lews,  as  if  it  meant  ''in  dis- 
persion." Caspari,  in  his  commentary  on  Obadiah. 
seems  disposed  to  revert  to  the  more  ancient  explana- 
tion; and  us,  in  tlie  preceding  clause  of  the  ver.-e,  a 
Phoenician  city,  Zarephath,  was  mentioned,  he  thinks 
it  very  probable  that  the  Sepharad  was  a  Phoenician 
colony,  Spain,  or  some  other  western  or  north-western 
possession.  And  he  compares  Joel  iii.  (i.  which  speaks 
of  the  Phoenicians  selling  the  Jewish  captives  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grecians,  that  they  might  be  carried  into 
distant  places.  From  the  connection  that  subsists 
between  Obadiah  and  various  passages  in  Joel,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  this  indicates  the  right  principle 
of  explanation;  but  materials  are  wanting  for  a  more 
specific  determination  of  the  locality. 

SEPHARVA'IM.  A  city  first  mentioned  along 
with  Ava,  as  one  of  the  places,  along  with  (,'uthali 
and  Ilamath,  out  of  which  colonists  were  brought  to 
people  Samaria,  after  the  ten  tribes  had  been  carried 
into  captivit\r,  2Ki.  xvii.  24.  The  name  occurs  also  in 
the  boastful  speech  of  Rabshakeh  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem,  and  also  in  tlie  same  connection  in  the  letter 
of  Sennacherib  to  Ilezekiah,  2  Ki.  \\-in.  31;  xix.  i:;;  is.  xxxvi. 
19;  xxxvii.  13.  The  questions  in  the  speech,  "  Where  are 
the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  •"  and  in  the  letter,  "  Where  is 
the  king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim  ?"  imply  that  the 
divinities  worshipped  in  it  had  been  unable  to  defend 
it;  that  it  had  fallen  before  the  victorious  arms  of  As- 
syria, and  had  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  capital. 
As  Sepharvaim  is  put  in  the  same  category  with  the 
towns  of  Ilamath  and  Arpad  belonging  to  Syria,  some 
have  regarded  it  also  as  a  Syrian  city  no  longer  to  be 
recognized.  But  it  is  also  classed  with  the  Assyrian 
towns  Hava  and  Ivah,  C'uthah  and  Babylon,  and  it  is 
now  supposed  to  be  the  well-known  town  of  Sippara, 
to  the  north  of  Babylon,  built  on  both  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  it  is  named  in  the  dual  number  in 
Hebrew.  We  read  in  2  Ki.  xvii.  31,  that  the  various 
colonists  of  Samaria  worshipped  the  gods  of  their  re- 
spective fatherlands;  and  that  the  Scpharvites  burned 
their  children  in  fire  to  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech, 
the  gods  of  Sepharvaim.  Melech  in  these  names  is  the 
same  as  Moloch,  and  the  two  idols  seem  to  represent 
the  male  and  female  power  of  the  sun  (see  under  them). 
The  city  is  indeed  called  'HXtou  TroXis,  or  Sun-town, 
and  on  the  monuments  Shippar-sha-shamas--"  Sip- 
para  of  the  sun."  The  old  temple  was  rebuilt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  for  the  place  was  reckoned  sacred  as 
the  spot  where  Xisuthrus  deposited  the  antediluvian 
annals  before  he  entered  the  ark.  A  portion  of  the 
town  was  sometimes  called  Agana,  from  the  large 
reservoir  constructed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  its  vicinity. 
The  name  Sippara  was  by  and  by  shortened  into  Sivra, 
and  ultimately  into  Sura,  known  as  the  residence  of  the 
famous  Jewish  academy.  It  was  near  the  modern 
town  of  Mosiiib  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  502).  [.!.  E.] 

SEPULCHRE.     See  TOMB  and  BURIAL. 

SERAI'AH  [soldier  of  Jthorah].  A  very  common 
name  among  the  covenant  people,  especially  in  the 
later  days  of  the  commonwealth;  but  none  of  the 


persons  bearing  it  attained  to  particular  note,  unless 
we  except  the  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Neriah,  and  brother 
of  Baruch,  who  accompanied  Zedekiah  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  to  Babylon,  and  to  whom  Jeremiah 
committed  the  roll  containing  his  prophecy  concerning 
Babylon,  with  a  charge  to  read  it  at  Babylon,  and 
thereafter  cast  it  into  the  river  of  Euphrates,  bound  to 
a  stone  that  it  might  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  was  to 
be  done  for  a  sign  of  the  certain  doom  and  perdition  of 
Babylon,  Jc.  11.  01-64.— The  other  persons  bearing  this 
name  were  a  son  of  Kenaz,  brother  of  Othniel,  1  Ch.  iv. 
1:1,  it:  a  >cribe  or  secretary  of  David,  2Sa.viii.iv,  appar- 
ently the  same  who  is  called  Shavsha  in  1  Ch.  xviii.  ](J: 
a  high-priest  in  Zedekiah' a  time  who  was  taken  captive 
and  slain  at  Uiblah.  2  Ki.  x\v.  2-;  the  son  of  Tanhunieth 
the  Netophathite,  2  Ki.  xxv  2:j;  and  various  others,  i  ch. 
iv.  ?„',;  Ezr.  ii.  2;  vii.  1;  Xe.  x.  2;  xi.  11;  xii.  1. 

SER'APHIM  \l>u.r,ihi'j  vnts].  A  name  applied  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  to  certain  attendants  of  Jehovah  in 
a  divine  theophany  presented  to  him  in  the  temple, 
Is.  \i.  2.  The  number  of  the  seraphim  is  not  explicitly 
stated,  but  in  the  original  is  evidently  implied  to  ha\  e 
been  two  (as  in  their  responsive  proclamations  there  is 
just  a  this  and  a  (his  spoken  of,  one  and  another,  vcr.  4). 
Their  position  is  represented  as  being  above  or  over 
the  throne  of  God,  their  attitude  that  of  reverent 
adorers  of  God's  holy  majesty  (veiling  their  faces  and 
their  feet  with  four  of  their  wings,  also  proclaiming  to 
each  other,  ''Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory"),  and  ready  execu- 
tioners of  his  will  (symbolized  by  the  two  wings  for 
flying1),  and  actually  exhibited  by  the  part  one  of  them 
look  in  reassuring  the  confidence  and  strengthening  the 
faith  of  the  prophet,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  a  special 
mission.  Very  commonly  by  these  seraphim  have  been 
understood  some  sort  of  angelic  beings — an/jels  of  lire, 
as  Kimchi  and  other  Jewish  authorities  have  inter- 
preted. But  their  position  and  attitude  so  closely 
resemble  what  is  written  of  the  cherubim,  their  active 
ministrations  also  in  connection  with  the  holiness  of 
God  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  will  so  entirely 
accord  with  the  representations  of  Ezekiel  and  John 
respecting  the  cherubim,  Ezo.  i.  9;  Re.  iv.  5,  r>,  that  either 
cherubim  and  seraphim  must  be  but  different  names  for 
the  same  composite  creatures,  or  these  must  have  de- 
noted forms  of  being  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other. 
So  understood,  the  Lord  appearing  with  the  seraphim 
over  his  throne  would  imply  much  the  same  as  being 
throned  or  dwelling  between  the  cherubim;  and  the 
name  seraphim  might  be  substituted  here  for  cherubim, 
in  token  of  the  severe  and  fiery  manifestation  which 
by  means  of  the  vision  was  exhibited  of  the  character 
of  God  (sec  CHERUBIM).  The  term  seraphim  is  only 
used  elsewhere  of  the  serpents  of  the  wilderness,  Xu.  xxi. 
G,  8;  DC.  viii.  15;  perhaps  because  these,  like  the  beings 
in  the  prophetic  vision,  were  of  fiery  aspect. 

SER'ED  [fear].  The  eldest  son  of  Zebulon,  and 
founder  of  the  family  of  Sardites,  Gc.  xlvi.  n;  Xu.  xxvi.  26. 

SER'GIUS  PAU'LUS.  The  proconsul  (avOi'ira.™) 
of  Cyprus  at  the  time  the  island  was  visited  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  on  their  first  missionary  tour,  Ac.  xiii.  ~. 
For  the  propriety  of  this  official  designation,  see  under 
CYPRUS.  Sergius  is  described  by  the  sacred  history  as 
a  prudent  man,  one  possessed  of  intelligence  and  dis- 
cretion; and  though,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  he  appears  to  have  surrendered  himself 
in  a  great  decree  to  a  Jewish  sorcerer,  Bar-jesus,  yet 


SERPENT 


SETCPENT 


when   now  under   better  teaching  he  rose   above  this    sent  the  appearance  of  the  real  animal.     And  thus  in 
sinister  influence,  and  embraced  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  ,  the  wisdom  of  God  was  vividly  depicted  in  the  likene 
j,  of  the  serpent  becoming  life  to  those  who  had  received 

.      '  death  from  the  real  serpent,  the  blessed   Lord  Jesus 
SERPENT  [Trn,  zachal;  err:,  nachash;  ]':n,  tannin; 
(jv.  licrpcton;  ofpis,  ophii\.     The  first 


|V£,  sarap/i,  , 
of  "these  words  appears  to  be  merely  a  descriptive 
epithet,  implying  what  drags  along  on  the  ground, 
though  doubtless  alluding  to  a  serpent  (see  De.  xxxii. 
24  and  Mi.  vii.  17.  in  both  which  the  EXX.  express 


up,"  Jn.  iii.  H,  "in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh," 
Hi.  viii.  3,  and  "made  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him,"  -2  Co.  v.  i;i. 

Another  evidence  of  the  identification  of  the  nachash 
with  the  terrible  naja  is  the  connection  of  both  with 
enchantments.  One  of  the  Hebrew  words  for  "en- 


1;    De 

MONSTER,  and  WHALE.  Other  Hebrew  words  signi-  muit.  ai.;  and  was.  no  doubt,  used  in  this  sense  from  the 
fying  serpents  also  occur,  for  which  -ee  ADDER  and  ],lx.Valent  practice  of  using  the  reptile  in  that  strange 
DRAGON.  art,  which,  through  all  ages,  has  been  possessed  in  the 
Xachafh  is  the  word  ordinarily  used  in  the  original  East,  serpent-charming  see  ADDEIO.  Solomon  says, 
where  our  translators  have  -iveii  the  word  "serpent."  "Surely  the  nacha.<h  will  bite  without  enchantment,  ' 
Sometimes  it  may  be  used  in  a  more  vague  and  generic  EC.  x.  11;  that  is.  if  it  be  not  prevented  by  the  enchanter's 
sense,  like  this  "its  Enji-h  representative.  Hut  at  art;  where,  ho\\vver,  the  parallel  word  fac/ias/i  is  em- 
other' times  it  is  accompanied  \\ith  expressed  attributes  ployed.  Now,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  the  naja 
which  enable  us  to  affix  a  certain  degree  of  speciality  has  always  been  the  serp<  nt  most  pre-eminently  subject 

•ntifv  tin 


the  race,  the  deadly  co'mi  di  capello,  known  through-     n  synonym  of  the  narhuth,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
" 


out  the  East  by  the  appellation  of  iiaju.     T'u  "jlyinfj;"  an  attribute  v.hich.  while  it  has  led  to  mis- 

is  an  eminently   poisonous  serpent:    "Their   poison    is  take   in   some  who  have  not   understood  the  physiolo- 

like   the   poison  of   a  nuflnifli,"  Vs.  Iviii.  1;  "They  have  gical   possibilities  «if  animal  structure,  may,  if  rightly 

sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  nachash,"  Ps.  cxi.  3;  "At  apprehend,  d.  assist  us  in  our  identification.      No  ser- 

thc  last  it  biteth    like  a  nachash,"   Pr.  xxiii.  32      Many  ])rnt  has  or  can  have  wings;  but  there  are  some  which 

other  references  have  a  similar  ehararter.      The  naja  are  stated  to  have  the  power  of  darting  at  prey  irom 

resorts  to  holes  and  crevices  in  the  walls  of  old  houses,  :l  tree,  or  even  from  the  ground,  through  a  considerable 

and  that  so  nenerailv  as  to  be  a  characteristic  habit,  distance,  and  with  great  force  and  swiftness.      It  has 

The  prophet  Amos  says,  "As  if  a  man    .     .     .     went  been  supposed  that  this  power  is  the  "flying     in  ques- 

into  the  house,  and  leaned  hi-  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  timi.    lUit  in  the  naja  we  may  find  another  explanation. 

•nachush    bit    him."    Am.  v.  19;    and    Solomon,    "Whoso  This  animal  has  the  power  of  raising  and  bringing  for- 

breakethahedge  ;•'  stone-wall."  see  Pr.xxiv.3i),  a  ,tacha.<h  ward  the  anterior  rib-  under  excitement,  so  as  to  stretch 

shall  bite  him,"  Ko  x.  S.     The  naja  is  abundant  in  the  the  skin  of  that  part  of  the  body  into  a  broad  and  thin 

desert  of  Sinai,  and   particularly  in  thai  dreary  wilder-  Hatteiied  disk,  three-  or  four  times   as  wide  .MS  1he  neck 

ness  of  stone  that  bounds  the  land  of   Palestine  on  tin:  ju  r,  pos<  .      \Ylnn  enraged,  the  naja's  first  preparation 

south.       Aurnr    speaks,    Pr.  xxx.  10,  of    "the   way   of    a  for  assault  is  to  erect  the  head  and  fore-  parts  perpendi- 

»i«c/(asA  upon  a  rock,"  which  implies  its  resort  to  -tony  ru!arly   to   the  height   of  four  feet,   or  more,  the  tail 
places.      But  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  the  ser- 
pents  which  were  sent  as  a  judi.-ial  infliction  upon  the 


iirmlv  coiled  on  the  ground,  and  affording  a  base 
of  resistance.      At  tin-  same  moment  the  head  is  slightly 

xxi.  I-'.',  were  nachashcs.  lowered,  the  eyes  ideam  with  a  malignant  fire,  and  the 
neck  dilates  into  the  thin  fiat  membrane  on  each  side, 
tive  as  tile  name  of  the  serpent  "  Make  thee  asara^,  'rims  prepared,  the  head  and  disk  gently  sway  from 
and  set  it  upon  a  pole,"  and  also  in  Is.  xiv.  '20  and  -,;,!,;  to  side,  with  a  motion  much  like  that  of  a  moth 
xxx.  C—  yet  can  only  be  used  in  this  sense  by  the  before  a  flower,  or  like  that  of  a  hovering  bird,  whose 
ellipsis  of  the  noun;  for  it  is  merely  an  adjectival  wings  are  mimicked  by  the  disk,  till  suddenly,  like  the 
epithet,  and  is  so  employed,  not  only  in  this  narrative,  lightning's  flash,  the  head  is  launched  upon  the  victim, 
vcr.  o,  but  in  De.  viii.  lo"  (in  conjunction,  as  here,  with  and  the  fatal  blow  is  struck.  This  phenomenon  seems 
nachath).  It  is  rendered  in  each  case  "fiery,"  and  to  be  what  is  contemplated  under  the  phrase  "fiery 
may  allude  either  to  the  burning  sensations  produced  flying  serpent." 

by  the  poison  of  venomous  serpents  when  introduced  ,  "  "The  serpent  that  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty" 
into  the  blood,  a  symptom  prominently  noticed  in  all  .  Was  a  nachash,  Ge.  iii.;  and  figures  are  familiar  ^  to 
descriptions  of  the  terrible  result,  or  to  the  sparkling  '  those  conversant  with  Hindoo  mythology  representing 
gleam  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  polished  and,  as  it  ,  Krishna  contending  with  a  serpent;  first,  as  bitten 
were,  metallic  scales  of  the  animal. 


This  metallic  iridescence,  which  plays  over  the  body 
of  the  naja  in  the  sunlight,  and  which  is  especially 
brilliant  immediately  after  the  periodic  sloughing  of 
the  epidermis,  may  have  given  it  its  Hebrew  appella- 
tion; for  "brass''  is  expressed  by  the  same  word  en?, 
rfchash  (C'hald.),  rcn:,  n'chosketh  (Hub.)  Moses 
"made  a  serpent  of  brass  (nachash  richoshcth),"  doubt- 
less because  this  was  the  material  best  suited  to  repre- 


in  the  foot,  and  enveloped  in  its  writhing  folds,  and 
then  as  tearing  the  voluminous  contortions  apart,  and 
crushing  the  reptile's  head  beneath  his  feet.  These 
are,  beyond  doubt,  traditional  preservations  of  the 
grand  conflict  between  the  serpent  and  the  Seed  of  the 
woman,  predicted  at  the  fall.  It  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  the  serpent  represented  is  always  the  naja. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  seems  to  us  evident  that  the 
nachash  of  the  Hebrews,  wherever  specifically  alluded 
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rapidity,  the   unerring   certainty,    Uio    terrible    tortu 

.'in.  I    the  inevitable    fatality  of   its  poisoning,  ,,,,  known  , 

serpent  eoiiM  so  til,l\  stand  :i.s  the  impersonation  of  sin,  j  the  name  of  the  Word  of  the   Lord. 

'"'  he  I  he  symbol  of  ••  him  1  hat,  had  t  lie  power  of  deaf  h,  .  '_'.  What  are  the  p:irl.ieiil;ir.s  in  which  these  acts  in  t 


bitten   man   .should    live  l>y  looking   to   the  serpent  ; 
lor   it  jiil.ls,   "if   lie  shrill    lirtvr  dir.-cteil   his  li(;;irt   unto 


was  doubtless  not  the  cobra  di  capello  of  India  (\njii  words  «.s  and  inn  su?  In  our  answer  we  must  avoid 
tr//,/«/i<ru:^,  which  is  marked  with  a  pair  of  rings  the  error  of  trying  to  reckon  up  a  number  of  these  re 
united  by  a  curved  line  upon  the  neck  disk,  resembling  semblances;  ami  indeed  we  must  look  to  essential  cor 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  but.  the  asp  of  Kgypt  and  the  respondeiice,  not  to  any  fanciful  likeness  on  the  surface 
desert  (.\i(/n  IKIH  ,,  a  species  closely  allied  to  the  former.  This  we  must  do,  in  agreement  with  what  was  said 
with  the  very  same  powers  ami  habits,  but  destitute  of  already,  that,  the  relation  is  the  same  between  the  bitten 
the  spectacle  mark.  |  r.  H.  ,;.|  (  Israelites  and  the  serpent  lifted  up  for  them  to  look  at, 

SURPKNT,  THE   BRA/KM.      The  account  of  this     as  between    perishing   sinners  and  the  crucified  Saviour 
serpent  in  Nu.  xxi.    I    '.'.  and   the  reference  to  it  by  our  '  who  is  oil',,  red  to  them.     Theiv  are  three  such  correspond 
''"id    in   .In.   iii.    II,    If),   are   so    well    known    that,    it,   is     ences:   ( 1  )  There  is  "  tin  -serpent"  w  Inch  M  uses  lifted  up 
needless  to  do  i v  than  refer  to  them.      Two  questions,      in  the  wilderness,  and  then-  is  "//,<  Son  of  man,"  liftt 


I    resemblance,    however,    that    there    has    been    most 

sion    by  way  of  illustration?   the   other      if   the  first   be  i  extravagance  and  error,  which  has  disgusted  some  sober 

answered    in    the    atlirmative      \\'hat    an:    the    precise  thinkers,  and    induced    them    to   deny   it,   altogether     a 

points  ol  resemblance  '  ,  denial  which  we  think  unwarrantable,  \\  hen  we  observe 

I-    It  is  the  opini f  some  writers,   who  are  deserv  |  the   manner  in  which  the   two   objects   are  singled   out 

ing  of  all  respect,  that  our  Lord  made  a  mere  allusion  j  and  placed  together.  The  reference  is  certainly  not  at 
to  the  transaction  in  the  wilderness,  which  furnished  a  \  all  to  heatheni:  h  notions  of  the  serpent  as  possessed  of 
good  illustration  of  the  truth  which  he  was  presenting  a  healing  power.  Nor  even  is  it  directK  to  the  old 
to  jN'icodemus.  Hut  we  regard  HUH  opinion  as  an  in  ;  serpent,  on  whom  Christ  has  inflicted  a  fatal  wound, 
adei|Uate  statement  of  the  truth;  and  w  e  are  inclined  and  made  a  show  of  liini  openlv,  triumphing  over  him 
to  attribute  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  a  theory  which  !  in  his  cross.  It  is  better  to  say  that  the  lira/.en  serpent 
rejects  historical  types.  If  indeed  it  be  a  mere  qilCH  \  had  the  form  indeed  of  the  serpents  that  actually 
tion  of  words,  whether  "a  type."  should  be  restricted  ,  wrought  the  mischief,  but  yet  a  serpent  destitute  of 
to  si  line  symbolical  act  in  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  venom  and  impotent  for  evil;  and  that  so  (led  sent  his 
Old  Testament,  we  should  be  sorry  to  give  much  pro  ,  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  yet  without  sin.  We 
mineiice  to  it,  though  we  should  still  believe  that  the  prefer.  ho\ve\er,  to  say  that  the  bra/en  serpent  seemed 
use  of  this  name  was  unduly  restricted.  As  to  the  i  a,  most  improbable  means  of  curing  the  serpents'  liites; 
essence  of  the  subject,  however,  we  cannot  but  hold  '  and  so.  he  who  was  condemned  and  crucified  as  a  male 
firmly  that  there  was  a  designed  correspondence  be-  factor  seemed  most  unsuitable'  to  save  condemned  and 
tween  the  transaction  recorded  in  Numbers  and  the  :  perishing  men.  cJ.i  There  is  the  lil'tinn up  of  t  he  ser 
setting  forth  of  the  crucilied  Saviour;  that  the  relation  pent  upon  the  pole,  no  doubt  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
of  the  brax.en  serpent  to  the  bitten  Israelites  WHS  the  '  it  conspicuous  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  the  camp, 
same  relation,  in  certain  sufficiently  important  parti  \\hicli\vonld  be  the  more  easily  eU'ected  on  account  of 
culars  to  lie  mentioned  presently,  as  the  relation  of  the  its  metallic  brilliancy.  Corresponding  to  this  there  is 
crucilied  Saviour  to  perishing  sinners  who  hear  the'  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  says,  "  Look  unto 
gospel.  This,  at  least,  is  the  plainest  and  most  natural  '  me  and  he  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  Is.  xlv.  -^. 
interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words:  "An  Moses  lifted  ,  as  the  apostle  says  to  those  who  have  heard  the  gospel, 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  rmi  *»  niiift  (<")«)  the  i  "  I'.eforc  whose  eves  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently 
>s""  "I  man  be  lifted  up."  This  view  is  confirmed  by  set  forth,  crucilied  among  you,"  c:l.  in  I  It  is  impos- 
the  consideration,  that,  so  peculiar  a  procedure  on  the  ,  sible  to  overlook  this  comparison,  except  by  misinter- 
part  of  .Moses  lies  open  to  criticism,  as  defective  in  preting  the  expression,  "  the  Son  of  man  muM  be  lifted 
siiii])licity  and  straightforwardness;  unless  we  believe  up;"  though  there  is  no  room  for  mistake,  when  we 
that  he  acted  under  divine  direction,  for  the  purpose  ..f  have  our  Lord's  own  words.  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
giving  to  the  people  a  moral  lesson,  to  some  extent  in-  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,"  by  which 
telligihle  even  then,  yd,  the  full  meaning  of  which  phrase  he  signified  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  was 
should  not  come  out  till  Christ  appeared.  The  symbo  understood  as  doing  so,  Jn.  xli.  32-34.  (M  There  is  the 
lical  meaning-  of  his  act  is  recogni/ed  (though  only  im-  (  healing  of  the  physical  wound  by  the  bodily  eye  look- 
peri'ectly  brought  out,  as  might  have  lieeii  anticipated)  ill";  to  the  serpent,  and  the  corresponding  spiritual  heal- 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  ,-i,  Xvi.  f,  r-  "Thy  ing  by  looking  to  the  crucified  Son  (if  man  with  the  eye 
wrath  endured  not  for  ever;  but,  they  were  troubled  of  faith  the  natural  life  in  the  .me  case  having  that 
for  a  small  season,  that  they  might  he  admonished,  relation  to  the  everlasting  lift:  in  the  other,  which  the 
bavin-  a  sign  of  sahatioii  u"y</i(Ao!'  <>  wr?;/uciv),  to  put 
them  in  remembrance  of  the,  commandment  of  thy  law. 
l''or  lie  that  turned  himself  toward  it,  was  not  saved  by 
the  thing  that  he  saw,  but  by  thee.  that  art  the  Saviour 
For  it  was  neither  herb,  nor  mollifying 


type   always    bears   to    the   antitype.      ( l''or   the   subse- 
quent history  of  the   brazen  serpent  made  by   Moses, 


SERVICE,  SKRVITCDK.    This  subject,  in  its  con 
ueetion  with   the  ancient  world,  and  as  referred  to  in 


,,f  all ,...B     „„ ., 

plaister,  that  restored  them  to  health;  but  thy  word,  O  I  the  notices  of  Scripture,  is  HO  nearly  related  to  slavery, 
Lord,  which  healeth  all  things."      The  Targum  of  Jona-  j  that   the   one  can  scarcely  he   treated   apart  from   the 
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other.  There  were,  of  course,  among  the  Israelites,  as  •  first  invasion,  and  were  of  nolile  it  not,  of  royal  birth, 
among  the  nations  generally  of  antiquity,  many  kinds  Their  pious  consistency  was  shown  in  their  resolute 
of  service  that  involved  no  sort  of  slavery,  and  were  |  abstinence  from  the  kind's  meat  \\hich  had  lieeii  lilesscd 
the  result  of  mutual  agreement  between  contracting  !  in  the  name  of  an  idol,  and  their  courage  was  proved 
parties.  Such  was  Jacob's  double  term  of  servitude  in  their  refusal  to  worship  the  golden  image  which  the 
for  his  two  wives,  <;e.  xxix.  But  such  kinds  of  service  despot  had  set  up  as  an  object  of  universal  compulsory 
come  very  little  into  notice  in  Scripture,  anil  require  homage.  Flung  into  the  furnace,  and  enjoying  super- 
no  explanation.  It  is  otherwise  in  regard  to  those  natural  companionship  amidst  the  (lames,  Shadrach 
forms  and  periods  of  service  which  either  constituted  and  his  companions  came  out  not  onlv  unhurt,  but. 
a  species  of  slavery,  or  were  closely  allied  to  it;  respect-  wholly  untouched.  Nebuchadne/./.ar,  alarmed  and  im- 
ing  these  a  good  deal  is  said  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  pressed,  promoted  them  in  the  province  of  Babylon  (x«: 
right  that  the  principles  and  practices  which  were  N  i-:m  rii.\l>Nl.//AIM.  They  arc  alluded  to  in  1  le.  xi.  M, 
tolerated  or  recogni/.ed  there  respecting  them  should  and  in  the  davs  of  the  Maccabees  their  martyr  courage 
be  distinctly  understood,  and  their  proper  bearing,  in  a  was  a  comfort  and  shield  to  inanv  sutlerers.  The 
moral  and  religious  respect,  justly  estimated.  See,  Soii'^  of  the  Three  Children,  "sung  as  out  of  one 
therefore,  under  SI.AVK,  Si, AVKKY.  mouth,"  or  the  />'<  iia/ir/tr,  (hiniitt  <>/,crit;  a  prayer 

SETH  [properlv  Sill"!  II.  PC,  .•" '  or  n/>/in!nti<l ;    Sept.  liv     A/ariah    or     Ahednego,    and    other    more'    minute 

iirX'j.      The  third  son  of   Adam  and    Kve,  and    th ie  supplements,  are  found  in  the  Scptuagint  and  Vulgate 

whom   they  recognised    as   a   substitute    for   the   pious  versions  of  Daniel,  and  are  apocryphal  additions  to  tho 

Abel.      <  >n  this  account,  the  name  of  Seth  was  imposed  original.                                                                               |.i.  \'.\ 

by    Kve;   "for   Hod,"1   said    she,    "hath    appointed    me  SHA'LEM.      The  word  occurs  only  in  ( icn.  xxxiii.  18 

another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew,"  Ho.  iv.  •.;.•>.  as  a   proper  name,  and    tliere  only  by  mistake   in   the 

It  is  an  affecting  testimony,  as  it  shows  how  completely  Authorised  and  some  other  versions.      I  in  lead  of  r.ad- 

our  tirst  parents  looked  upon  themselves  as  dissociated  ing  "And  ,l«rob  came  to  Shalein,  a  city  of  Shechem," 

from  Cain,  and    bv  the  murder  of  Abel    felt    tliev  were  it   should    be,   "And   Jac.il)   came   in   safety  to  (he  city 

berea\ed   of  otlspring.      The   same    impression    is  even  of    Shechem."      The    I, XX.   began    the   mistranslation, 

more  strikingly  conveyed   bv  the  not  ice  of  Seth's  birth  and    tln\    were    followed    by    the    \'ulgate   and   others, 

in  the  tii/i-i/oth,  or  'generations  of  Adam:    "Adam  li\ed  Most  recent  commentators  adopt   the  above  translation, 

an  hundred  and   thirty  years,  and   hegat  [a  son|,  in  his  SHAL1M,    THE    LAND   OF   [should    have  been 

own  likeness,  after  his  own  inia-v:   and  called  his  name  tin •  l<in<l  <>f  ^/ntn/im,  tr'-vc,  tin  distrirt  of  fojcrn\.     Some 

Seth,"  ilr.v  :i        111'  was    virtually  childless  till    this   son  tract   throiiuh  \\liieh  Saul    passed  \\hen  goini;  in  search 

was  given  him:    but   bv  Seth  bein^  represented  as  burn  ,,f   |,j,  father's  asses,  i  s.i   i\.  I       The   information   given 

ill  his  own  likeness,  after  his  own  image,  then;  is  also  an  respecting  his  route   is   much   too  general  to  enable  UH 

affecting  testimoiiv  to  the  change  which  bad  now  come  |o  fonn  anv  iletinile  idea  as  to  the  precise  locality, 

over  the  human   family:   it   was  (iod'i    image  still,  but  SHALISHA,    THK    LAND    OF.      Some    district 

that   imau'e    no    longer    in    its   original    purity       tainted  traversed  by  Saul    in    his    search    for   his  father's  asses, 

now  with  tlu:  corruption  \vhich  had  infected  the  parents  mentioned    immediately    after    Mount     Kphraim,    and 

themselves  of   ( he  hu  man  fat  nil  v,  and  \\  Inch  di  seeiidei  1  before  the   land   of    Shalim,    is.,,  is.  i.       I'.ut    such    land 

even  to  the  best  of  their  offspring.  '  marks  do  not  help  us  much. 

SEVEN,     x.   Ni  MI;I  i:s.  SHALLKCH KTH     \onrtnrninn,     <;i*ti,,<i    ,t,»n,  \. 

SHAALABKIN     Ip'-vr,  apparently    th.-    same    as  Tho  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  house  of  (!od,  icii. 

SiiAAi.itiM     crr-lM'',   II!<I,Y   nf  jnj-ia   or    jackal.-).       The  xxvj.  m;   but  \\  h  v  so  called,  or  to  w  hat,  part  of  t  he  temple 

former,    in  .!•>.   \i\    I.1,  is    mentioned    ainone;    the    towns  it  belonged,   is  unknown. 

belonging  to  tlie  tribe  of  Dan,  [.laced  immediately  SHALLUM  \,;li-Hnili»,,\.  1.  'I  he  son  of  Jabe.sh, 
before  Aijalon  ;  and  the  latter,  in. in.  i.  :;:.,  also  in  and  for  a  short  time  king  over  Israel.  He  conspired 
immediate  juxtaposition  with  Aijalon,  as  a  place  from  a^ainM  Xaehariah,  t  he  son  of  Jeroboam  I  I . ,  smote  him, 
which  the  Daniles,  with  the  help  of  Kphraim,  had  and  s.-i/.ed  possession  of  the  kingdom,  IKI  xv.  n,  10.  In 
driven  the  Aniorites.  No  certain  trace  has  y,  t  been  doiii'j-  so  he  became  the  occasion  of  fiillillin<_r  the  pro- 
found of  it.  phecy  uttered  respecting  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  that  it 

SHA'ALBONITE.      A   native  of   Shaidhon.  applied  should    last   till    the   fourth   generation,    a  Ki.  x   30.      Cut 

to    one  of     David's   thirty-seven    heroes,    Kliahba,    -j  s:i.  he  found    it    more   easy  to    overthrow    the    dominion  of 

xxiii.  .•(-'        This    Shaalbon     was    probably    but    another  another  than   establish    bis   own:   and   after  a   month's 

variation  of  the  preceding;  it  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  reign  he  was  himself  slain  in  Samaria  by  Mcnahcm. 

under  this  precise  form.  2.  SHAM. I'M.   The  husband  of  II  uldah  the  prophetess; 

SHAARA'IM.      >'«'   Sun. HIM,   which  appears   to  he  he  is  merely  described  as,  in  Josiah's   time,   "  k.  eper  of 

the  original  name  of  the  same  place.  the  wardrobe,'1  or  garments    belonging  to  the  house  of 

SHAB'BETHAI  \»f  (/„•  *„/,/,„//,.  pn.bably  KiMxi//,-  the  Lord,  -j  Ki.  xxil.  it.      Beyond  this,  and  his  relation  to 

/><»-n\.      A    l.evitc   in    the  days  of    K/.ra.  and    one  who  llnldah,  nothing  is  known  of  him. 

helped    in    the    investigation    of    the    all'a.ir   of    heathen  3.  SIIA  i.i.r  M.    The  third  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  J  udah. 

alliances.      It  is  probably  tho  same  person  who,  in  N'e.  This,  however,  was   but  a,  secondary  name,  the   proper 

xi.  Iti,  is  mentioned    as   among   the  chief    Levites  who  one  being  Jehoaha/.      (.S<  J  KMO.MI A/.) 

had  the  oversight  of  the  outward  business  of   the  house  4.   SMAI.I.IM.      The   name   was    borne  by  a  very  con- 

of  Hod.  sidera.ble    number  of    persons,    of    whom    nothing    par- 

SHAD'RACH.     The  ('haldee   name  of    llananiah,  |  ticular  is  recorded:    a  high-priest,  son  of  Zadok,  i  cii 

who  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  "  three  children."  ;  vi.  iu'-,    a  son   of   Naphtali,    i  ch.  vii  .1:1 ;    a  grandson   of 

Their  story  is  told   in   the   earlier  chapters  of    Daniel.  Simeon  by  Sliaul,  i  cii.  tv  ••:,-,  a  son  of  Kore,  a  Korahite, 

They  were  carried  to  Babylon  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  !  icti.  ix.  in,  :ii,&c. 
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SHAL'MAN  (no.  x.  14,  "as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth- 
arbcl  in  the  day  of  battle").  Shalman  appears  to  be 
nn  abbreviated  form  of  Shalmanczcr.  The  LXX.,  read- 
ing "lio  for  Tib  "as  he  spoiled/'  render  tl)s  tipxuv 
2ci\a,u<if,  and  the  Vulu'ate.  confounding  Shalman  \\itli 
the  /ahnuimah  of  Judges,  cb.  viii.,  gives,  from  another 
misreading,  a  domo  ijus  qtii  j  till  i  car  it  Baal,  so  that 
Xewcome  ventures  to  translate  "Like  the  destruction 
of  /almunnah  by  the  hand  of  Jerubbaal  (Gideon)." 
Indeed,  the  Vatican  edition  of  the  Sept.  has  t/c  roO 
OIKOV  Tov'lepopodu,  and  the  Alexandrian  has  t /;  ror  C-IKOI- 
'lepo!3da\ — mis-readings  of  the  word  Beth-arbcl,  which 
is  variously  rendered  in  this  place  also  in  the  Chaldce 
and  Syriac  versions.  Ewald  speaks  of  Shalman  as  an 
unknown  king,  but  probably  the  predecessor  of  Pul  (Die 
Prophctcn,  i.  157;  sec  Simson,  Dcv  Prophet  Ilosca,  p.  2S7).  (<S'ce 

BETH-ARBKI..)  [j.  K.] 

SHALMANE'ZER,  -c^-rc ;  Vulg.  Salmancusar; 
on  the  monuments,  Salman- uzzur  or  Salman-awr. 
The  meaning  ef  the  name  is  not  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished :  Von  Eohlen  would  make  it  "fire- worshipper," 
and  (iosenius  is  of  the  same  opinion.  The  name  occurs 
in  2  Ki.  xvii.  3:  "Against  him  came  up  Shalmanezer 
king  of  Assyria:  and  Iloshea  became  his  servant,  and 
gave  him  presents.''  In  2  Ki.  xviii.  9  we  arc  told 
again  that  "Shalmanezer  king  of  Assyria  came  up 
against  Samaria,  and  besieged  it,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  they  took  it."  The  Assyrian  king  referred 
to  is  Shalmanezer  IV.,  who,  about  the  year  72(1  r,.c., 
succeeded  Tiglath-pilczer  II.  X'ot  long  after  he  as- 
cended the  throne  he  made  war  upon  Samaria,  and 
lloshi-a.  the  last  monarch  of  the  ten  tribes,  at  once 
yielded,  and  rendered  him  tribute.  On  this  submission 
Shalmanezer  either  returned  home  or  invaded  Phoe- 
nicia. Xo  long  period  had  elapsed  when  he  "found 
conspiracy  in  Hoshea,''  who  not  only  had  refused  to 
pay  the  yearly  tribute,  but  was  negotiating  an  alliance 
with  So  king  of  Egypt — or  rather  an  Ethiopian  con- 
queror, who,  having  put  to  death  blind  Bocchoris,  the 
only  king  of  Manetho's  twenty- fourth  dynasty,  now- 
reigned  in  Memphis.  In  spite  of  all  prophetic  warn- 
ings of  the  extreme  danger  of  trusting  in  Egypt,  Hoshea 
thought  it  wise  pi'licy  to  concert  measures  to  receive 
the  aid  of  this  Egyptian  soldier,  so  unlike  some  of  the 
peaceful  Pharaohs  who  had  reigned  before  him.  Shal- 
manezer marched  against  Samaria  and  laid  siege  to  it. 
Xo  resistance  seems  to  have  been  made,  and  '  •'  the  king 
of  Assyria  shut  Hoshea  up,  and  bound  him  in  prison." 
He  was  soon  released,  probably  on  submission  and 
a  pledge  of  fidelity  to  his  suzerain  in  time  to  come. 
But  he  seems  to  have  speedily  entangled  himself  in 
another  conspiracy,  and  "then  (a  war  distinct  from 
the  second  invasion,  which  only  led  to  his  imprison- 
ment, 2Ki.  xvii.  4)  the  king  of  Assyria  came  up  through- 
out all  the  land,  and  went  up  to  Samaria,  and  besieged 
it  three  years," — that  is,  from  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  to  the  sixth,  2  Ki.  xvii.  5.  Samaria  fell,  and  the 
population  was  carried  away  into  Assyria.  About  the 
same  time  Shalmanezer  was  warring  against  Tyre, 
which  had  revolted,  and  was  now  offering  a  bold  and 
protracted  resistance.  Tyre  is  said  indeed  to  have  held 
out  for  five  years,  and  there  was  at  least  one  sea-fight, 
in  which  twelve  Tyrian  ships  dispersed  sixty  vessels  of 
the  invaders.  Josephus  tells  the  story  from  Menander. 
a  Tyrian  historian.  But  before  the  fall  of  Samaria 
Shalmanezer  had  either  died,  or  his  reign  in  some  way 
had  come  to  an  end,  for  his  successor,  Sargon,  claims 


to  have  conquered  Samaria  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  does  not  assert  that 
Shalmanezer  did  capture  Samaria — it  says  that  he  be- 
sieged it,  but,  as  if  the  king  who  began  the  siege  had 
in  some  way  been  removed,  it  adds,  and  "they  took  it," 
2  Ki.  xviii.  10.  (Sec  SARGOX.)  [j.  K.] 

SHAM'GAR  [etymology  unknown].  A  person  who 
rose  to  some  distinction  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Judges,  of  whom  it  is  merely  recorded  that  he  was  tlio 
son  of  Anath,  and  that  he  slew  six  hundred  of  the 
Philistines  with  an  ox -goad,  thcrebv  working  some. 
deliverance  for  Israel,  Ju.  iii.  :;i.  In  the  song  of  Deborah 
a  passing  allusion  is  made  to  his  days,  as  a  period  in 
which  matters  were  in  a  very  depressed  state  with 
Israel,  ju.  v.  fi.  This  is  the  whole  we  learn  in  Scripture, 
either  directly  or  incidentally,  of  Shamgar.  He  is  not 
expressly  called  a  judge;  nor  docs  he  appear  to  have 
effected  more  than  a  very  partial  and  transient  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Philistine  oppression  under  which  Israel 
groaned;  and  the  next  p'-riod  of  Israel's  declension  is 
dated,  not  from  Shamgar's,  but  from  Ehud's  ascend- 
ency, Jn.  iv  i;  as  if  the  agency  of  Shamgar  were  too 
occasional  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history.  The  heroic 
deed  recorded  of  him  was  probably  a  solitary  effort, 
prompted  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  at  the  moment,  and 
failing  of  any  permanent  result  from  not  being  followed 
up  either  on  his  own  part  or  that  of  his  countrymen. 
The  ox-goad  which  he  used  on  the  occasion  was,  no 
doubt,  seized  as  the  readiest  instrument  at  hand;  but 
it  may  have  been  not  the  less  fitted  for  his  purpose,  as 
ploughing  goads  often  possessed  considerable  strength, 
and  had  at  the  thick  end  a  sort  of  hoe  to  scrape  off  the 
mud  from  the  plough,  and  at  the  other  a  >harp  p«>int: 
to  stimulate  the  oxen. 

SHA'MIR  [a  sharp  point],  1.  A  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  in  the  hill  region,  Jos.  xv.  48,  mentioned  along 
with  Jattir  and  Socoh.  It  never  occurs  in  the  later 
history,  and  no  trace  has  been  found  of  it. 

2.  SHAMIR.  A  town  or  place  in  Mount  Ephraim. 
which  Tola,  the  judge  of  Israel,  took  for  his  place  of 
residence,  Ju.  x.  1.  Tola  was  a  man  of  I.-sachar,  and 
his  choice  of  Shamir,  a  place  out  of  the  territory  of  his 
tribe,  was  in  all  probabilitv  owing  to  the  situation  being 
more  favourable  for  safety  and  defence  than  any  he 
could  find  in  Issachar.  In  regard  to  its  site  several 
conjectures  have  been  thrown  out,  but  as  yet  no  certain 
information  has  been  obtained. 

SHAM'MA,  SHAM'MAH  [>-2r  and  rrcc,  different 
forms  merely  of  the  same  word,  which  signifies  wasting, 
dexolittiui)].  1.  A  son  of  Zophar,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
1  Ch.vii.  87,where  it  is  Shamma.  2.  Agrandsonof  Esau, 
by  his  son  Bench  whose  sons  became  so  many  chieftains, 
Gc.  xxxvi.  10, 17.  3.  David's  brother,  the  third  son  of 
Jesse,  1  Sa.  xvi.  :>,  written  Shimeah  in  2  Sa.  xiii.  3.  4. 
One  of  David's  three  mighty  men,  called  the  son  of 
Agee  the  Hararite.  He  won  his  title  to  this  position 
by  a  great  act  of  bravery  in  standing  alone  against  n, 
band  of  Philistines,  who  had  assembled  on  a  field  of 
lentiles,  and  resisting  them  single-handed,  while  the 
people  around  him  fled  in  terror,  2  Sa.  xxiii .11, 12.  In 
the  corresponding  passage  of  Chronicles,  i  ch.  xi.  is,  1 1, 
the  same  action  substantially  appears  to  be  ascribed  to 
another  of  the  three  mighties,  Dodo;  but  the  passage 
is  not  very  distinct,  and  seems  to  mix  up  what  was 
done  by  Dodo  with  the  exploits  of  the  three  heroes 
generally.  5.  Another  of  David's  mighties,  one  of 
thirty,  2  Sa.  xxiii.  25;  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  is 
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railed   Shammah  the   Harodite,  but  in   1  Ch.  xi.  -27  it 
is    Shanimiith    the    Harorite,    and    in    1    Ch.   xxvii.   8 
Shanniuith    the    Izrahite ;    indicating    a    considerable  | 
freedom  in  the  form  of  the  name. 

SHAPHAN  [the  jtrhon].  Scribe  or  secretary  to 
Josiah  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Azaliah,  L>  Ki.  xxii.  3.  It 
was  to  him,  on  being  sent  to  the  temple  to  look  after 
certain  repairs  which  were  going  on,  that  Hilkiah  the 
high-priest  made  known  his  discovery  of  the  book  of 
the  law  in  the  house  of  Cod:  and  he  also  who  read  it 
before  the  king  (.tec  JOSIAH:.  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  Shaphan  whose  son,  Ahikain,  formed  one  of  the 
deputation  sent  by  Josiah,  to  inquire  at  the  prophetess 
Huldah  concerning  the  things  revealed  in  the  book, 
c:i.  xxii.  i-'.  Xor  is  there  any  proper  ground  for  doubting 
that  he  also  is  the  Shaphan  luentioned  in  Jeremiah  as  the  I 
fathei1  of  Elasah.  ch.  xxix. ::,  of  ( 'cmariah,  ch.  xx\\i.  in;  the  ' 
grandfather  of  Gedaliuh,  ch.  xxxix.  14,  and  of  Michaiah. 
ch.  xxxvi.  11.  There  is  nothing,  at  least,  in  the  circum- 
stances to  render  it  improbable  that  one  person  stood 
in  such  relations  to  the  several  persons  mentioned;  and 
much  reason  to  suppose  the  same  person  to  have  been 
meant  in  all  the  passages,  as  the  name  was  not  a 
common  one.  and  the  parties  in  question  were  all 
occupied  in  public  all'air-i.  as  we  may  readily  conceive 
the  immediate  de.-eendants  of  Josiah' s  scribe  to  have 
been. 

SHA'PHAT  [Judy  ].  1.  One  of  the  persons  selected 
to  spv  out  the  land  of  Canaan;  the  son  of  Mori,  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.  Nu.  xiii.  :..  2.  Tin.1  father  of  the  prophet 
Klisha,  1  Ki.  xix.  ii1,.  3.  Three  other  per^.nsof  no  par- 
ticular llote.  1  (I,  iii.  L'J;  V.  12;  XXVli.  -Jil. 

SHA'PHER,    MOUNT    [fair,   goodly,    pleasant]. 

A  mountain  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned  as  the  place 
or  position  of  one  of  the  encampments  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  the  station  which  followed  next  after  Kche- 
lathah.  .\u.x\xiii  •_'::, -Ji.  The  encampment,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  "in  .Mount  Shapher,"  was  no  doubt 
af,  near,  or  at  (//<  l»i.«  of  that  mount.  Some  have 
supposed  this  station  to  have  been  somewhere  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  (iulf  of  Akabah.  I5ut  tin-  is 
highly  improbable.  In  that  ni.r^ed  rocky  region  there 
is  neither  space  for  encampment,  nor  auv  easv  or  con 
venient  thoroughfare  or  pa~>age.  for  .-uch  a  host.  'J'he 
denies  and  passes  in  that  perfect  wilderness  of  rocks  are 
so  narrow  and  difficult  as  to  make  it  verv  improbable, 
if  not  impossible,  that  any  of  the  Israelites'  stations 
could  have  been  in  that  quarter  or  district.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  or  rather  highly  probable,  that  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  their  repulse 
from  Kadesh.  should  have  been,  at  least  for  some  time, 
in  the  interior  of  the  wilderness  immediately  south  of 
Kadesh,  within  that  open  and  extensive  plain  which  is 
still  called  l>,.t<i-t  ft  Tilt,  or  "The  Desert  of  the  Wan- 
dering," possibly  from  that  very  circumstance,  where 
there  is  ample  space  for  their  encampments  and  their 
flocks,  and  where  the  names  of  some  of  the  stations  are 
still  found.  From  Rithmah,  now  Il<t<  ntali.  near  A  in 
Kiulei.t,  or  Kadesh,  after  their  rebellion  and  disobe- 
dience there,  they  proceeded  southward  along  that  plain 
to  Rimmon-parez,  supposed  to  lie  Jcbcl  cl  Kharimm  or 
J/iii'iniiii  (aic  RlMMON-PAREz);  and  then  to  Libnah,  now 
called  Mnh-rih  cl  LH,,mh,  X.X.W.  of  ./</„/  Hnrnnm; 
and  then  to  Rissah,  probably  ]Yml//  cl  Art*//,  imme- 
diately under  JeM  <  I  IlnJnl,  near  Kusaby  (.tec  RISSAH  ; : 
and  from  thence  southward  again,  along  the  same  plain, 
to  Kehelathah.  apparently  Jc/>cl  Ycltk,  the  modem 


name  Ytlck  being  possibly  an  anagram  or  corruption  of 
the  word  Kehelathah;  and  from  thence  eastward  across 
the  plain  to  JtW  Araif,  or  Araif  i  it  \dkah,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Robinson  and  others,  though  Dr.  Stewart  says 
that  JI/H-!  en  XiU'a/i  (or  Encju,  as  lie  calls  it)  is  distinct 
from  Jihel  Araif  (Tent  ami  Khan,  p.  1^0.  Ji^tcl  Arn If  is 
a  remarkable  conical  hill,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
mountains  in  the  wilderness,  standing  out  prominently 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  mountainous  region 
which  formed  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  This,  we  think, 
must  be  .Mount  Shapher.  From  the  north  side  of  it 
runs  a  broad  wady  called  \Yadij  Xhanif,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  towards  }Yu<li/<l  Arivli.  The  hills 
to  the  east  of  this,  or  the  range  which  runs  northward 
from  J(  >x  I  A  n.iif.  is  also  called  ./,  //( /  Slxirt  if.  This  may 
be  a  form  or  corruption  of  the  word  Shapher.  the  con- 
sonants being  the  same,  and  two  letters  being  only 
transposed.  JI/M/  Araif  itself,  the  distinct  and  re- 
markable mountain,  most  probably  was  then  Mount 
Shapher.  and  the  name  mav  now  be  retained  in  that  of 
the  valley  near  it  and  of  the  adjacent  hills.  The  whole 
uToup  of  mountains  around  the  head  of  IVuiJi/  .^/n.trdf, 
including  ./(//t/  A  i'<i//,  are  now  sometimes  called  ,/<//</ 
>'/"»/•(/;'.  or  mountains  of  Shnpher.  At  the  head  of 
lYid/i/  >'// en •(•//,  immediately  on  the  north  side  of  J<lnl 
A  I'lii/,  is  an  open  space,  a  considerable  plain  or  broad 
valley,  "  full  <>f  herbs  and  shrubs.  aH'ordiiiLi-  tine  pasture 
for  flocks,'' as  described  l>v  I>r.  Robinson;  a  beautiful, 
commodious,  and  />/<  ii.tnnf  place  for  an  encampment. 
Here,  we  b.-licvc,  the  children  of  Israel  were  encamped 
at  Mount  Shapher.  in  a  /I/K/.O//I'  spot.  They  came 
here  from  Kehelathah,  which  means  ytitliertiiu,  or  jJi/'-e 
nf  <l<illn /-in/I.  Possibly  tin:  izatlieriug  of  sticks  on  the 
Sabbath-day  took  place  at  that  station.  It  was  cer- 
tainly  after  their  departure  from  Kadesh,  in  the  course 
of  their  subsequent  wandering,  that  this  occurred,  Nu. 
xr.  32,33.  It  may  therefore  have  taken  place  at  Kehela- 
thah. "\- ji/i(i'>  i  if  ijnlln  riii'i.  The  icaiidii'iii'i  eonseijucnt 
upon  their  unbelief  and  disobedience  at  Kadesh  may 
lie  regarded  as  typical  of  a  Ijackulidtitf/  atitfi.  and  for  a 
professing  Christian  to  make  light  of  the  Sabliath.  or  to 
entertain  and  teach  lax  views  of  its  obligation,  is  alua\  s 
a  sign  of  being  in  a  state  of  /«"7>Y /'</-'//</  or  .t/,!,-ttini/ 
/niiii/i  r/i/'/.  lint  \\heii  all  Sabbath-breaking  is  put 
away,  and  the  law  of  (Jod  is  vindicated,  respected,  and 
observed,  the  result  is  a  spiritual  encampment  at  Mount 
Shapher,  or  in  a  /</< nxnitt  place.  In  the  duo  observance 
of  the  Lord's-day,  the  Christian's  life,  the  ways  and 
ordinances  of  religion,  become  "  wavs  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  its  paths  peace."  [.i.  n.| 

SHARE'ZER  [y/r/M-r  <>f  jtr<  \.  A  son  of  Senna- 
cherib, who,  along  with  his  brother  Adrammelech, 
murdered  his  father  while  engaged  in  an  act  of  worship, 
and  afterwards  fled  into  the  land  of  Armenia,  2  Ki.  xix. :;?. 
(.Sa;  SKNXACHKIUB.) 

SHA'RON  fpr,  Sept.  Zapd:v\.  According  to  (ie- 
senius  the  word  means  simply  ''a  plain,  a  plain  coun- 
try;" according  to  Simon  (Onomasticon,  p.  34u)  "  planities 
magna."  It  formed  the  middle  part  of  the  sea-board 
of  Palestine:  the  Phomician  plain  forming  the  northern, 
and  the  Philistian  (Sephela  or  Daroma)  forming  the 
south.  It  extended  from  Joppa  on  the  south  to  Csesarea 
on  the  north,  or  thereabouts;  for  the  precise  boundary 
lino  cannot  be  traced.  It  was  of  considerable  breadth; 
though  it  did  not  contain  any  very  important  cities 
save  the  two  which  marked  its  extremities,  and  perhaps 
we  ma}'  add  Auti/iati'i.t.  It  maybe  reckoned  at  about 
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thirty- four  miles  in  length,  with  a  very  variable  breadth, 
in  some  places  a  few  miles,  in  others  perhaps  eight  or 
ten.  Though  not  so  well  watered  as  the  maritime  plain 
of  Ph<enicia.  it  is  much  better  irrigated  than  the  Philis- 
tine plains;  the  district  around  Ras-el-Ain  being  sup- 
plied with  perennial  streams,  and  several  of  the  other 
streams  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and 
Mauasseh,  and  pass  through  it  to  the  Mediterranean, 
being  something  better  than  mere  winter  or  spring 
torrents. 

It  was  a  region  both  for  pasture  and  for  flowers. 
The  flocks  and  herds  of  Sharon  are  noted  in  Scripture 
as  well  as  its  roses.  While  Solomon  speaks  of  "the 
rose  of  Sharon,"  Ca.  H.  i,  David  is  recorded  to  have  set 
"over  the  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon  Shitrai  the  Sharon- 
ite,"  1  (,'h.  xxvii.  •_>'). l 

If  we  take  the  common  understanding  of  Jos.  xii.  IS, 
"  the  king  of  Laxharon,'"  and  suppose  that  this  is  another 
form  of  Sharon  t^see  Kcil,  Ilosenmiiller,  Mich.aelis,  and  other  an- 
notators\  or  Sharon  with  the  preposition  prefixed,  then 
we  learn  that  in  these  early  days  it  was  a  region  of  some 
importance,  with  a  ruler  entitled  to  be  called  melek  or 
king,  like  Jerusalem,  &C.  Hut  this  prepositional  prefix 
is  at  variance  with  the  way  in  which  the  other  names 
in  the  chapter  are  given,  and  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
clude either  that  Slmi'mi  was  also  called  Lasharon,  or 
that  there  was  a  distinct  place  of  that  name.  Where 
it  was,  however,  we  cannot  say.' 

lu  Isaiah  Sharon  occurs  three  times,  and  always 
with  reference  to  its  excellency:- 

"  The  earth  nionrneth  and  languisheth. 
Lebanon  is  ashamed  and  hewn  down, 
Sharon  i*  lib  «  wilderness, 
Bashan  and  f'arinel  shake  oft'  their  fruits  " 

( Is.  xxxiii.  i>. ) 

Here  the  choicest  places  in  Palestine  are  selected  in 
picturing  the  desolation  that  had  fallen  on  it.  The 
word  used  in  reference  to  the  change  in  Sharon  is  the 
strongest  that  could  have  been  employed  to  denote  the 
contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present,  "  Sharon  is 
like  the  scorched  desert"  (Horeb). 

"The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it. 
The  excellency  of  Oirmel  and  Sharon  "  Ms.  xxxv.  •_!). 

Here  •'  excellency,"  or  "splendour,"  is  ascribed  to 
Sharon.  It  is  the  same  word  as  used  in  the  next 
verse,  "the  excellency"  or  "glory  of  our  Clod:"  the 
same  word  as  in  Ps.  viii.  o,  ''glory  and  honour;"  as  in 
Ps.  xxix.  4,  "the  voice  of  the  Lord  is//'//  <>f  majesty;"1 
as  in  Ps.  cxlv.  12,  "the  >//orious  majesty  of  his  king- 
dom." The  use  of  such  a  strong  word  in  describing 
Sharon  shows  in  what  esteem  it  was  held,  not  for 
simple  richness  or  beauty,  but  for  something  more;  for 
peculiar  excellency  and  glorv: 

"  I  will  bring  forth  a  seed  out  of  Jacob, 
And  out  of  Judah  an  inheritor  of  rny  mountains. 
And  Sharon  shall  be  a  fold  of  flocks"  (Is.  Lxv.  10). 

In  this  prospect  of  the  future  we  are  carried  back  to 
the  past,  and  reminded  of  what  Sharon  was  in  the  days 
of  Shitrai  the  Sharonite.  when  the  flocks  of  David  were 
fed  there.  In  these  passages  from  Isaiah,  the  article  is 

1  There  is  some  reason  to  conjecture  that  there  was  another 
Sharon  beyond  Jordan,  to  which  the  historian  in  1  Ch.  v.  10  re- 
fers. Speaking  of  the  Gadites,  he  says,  ''they  dwelt  in  Gilead  in 
Bashan,  and  in  her  towns,  ami  in  all  the  submit*  of  Sharon,  upon 
their  borders."  In  spite  of  Reland's  reasoning  to  the  contrary 
(vol.  i.  p.  .'J~fl),  we  feel  that  this  looks  very  like  a  transjordanie 
Sharon.  Eusebius  mentions  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  region 
called  Saron  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Onoinast.)  This  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  Saron  of  the 


prefixed — "the  Sharon,"  just  as  in  the  second  of  them 
it  is  prefixed  to  Carmel  also.3 

Sharon  is  referred  to  in  Josephus  and  other  ancient 
writers;  and  always  as  a  region  noted  for  its  fruitful 
pastures,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  fertility,  yet 
it  is  still  good  pasture-land.  There  are  still  nocks  to  be 
found  Brazing  on  it,  though  few  in  comparison  with  for- 
mer days.  Like  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon,  Sharon  is  verv 
much — we  might  say  entirely — deserted.  Around  Jaffa 
indeed  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  as  you  move  northward 
from  that  town  you  are  encompassed  with  groves  of 
orange,  olive,  fig,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  palm;  the 
fragrance  is  delicious,  almost  oppressive.  Hut  farther 
north,  save  in  a  few  rich  spots,  you  find  but  little  cul- 
tivation. Yet  over  all  the  undulating  waste,  your  eve 
is  refreshed  by  the  profusion  of  wild  flowers  scattered 
everywhere.  Like  many  of  the  spots  famed  anciently 
for  beauty  and  fertility,  it  only  gives  indications  of 
what  it  might  become. 

Y\  hat  the  rose  of  Sharon  was  we  know  not.  Perhaps 
it  was  no  uncommon  rose,  but  grew  in  greater  profus- 
sion  and  beauty  on  these  plains.  And  we  may  notice 
here  a  coincidence  in  two  passages,  in  themselves  very 
unlike  each  other.  In  the  Song  of  Solomon  we  read, 
"  I  am  the  rose  of  8/taroii,  and  the  lily  of  the  i-allcyx;" 
Sharon  and  the  valleys  being  joined  together.  So  in 
Chronicles  there  is  the  same  juxtaposition,  the  herds 
that  were  in  Sharon  being  noticed  next  the  herds  of  the 
valleys,  i  t.'h.  xxvii.  •><). 

The  rabbis  mention  Sharon  as  a  great  grazing  coun- 
try: and  Maimonides  speaks  of  the  number  of  calves 
which  used  to  be  bred  here. 

It  is  but  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
Ac.  ix. :;.'.;  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  does 
not  there  denote  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lydda. 

jTlie  be.-t  description  of  Sharon,  and  the  best  net  ices  of  tlu 
histories  associated  with  it,  will  be  found  in  Stanley  (Sinai  «/•'' 
Pi  lestine,  p.  -J.Oo,  2.~ifi).  But  there  are  few  eastern  travellers  who 
have  left  it  unnoticed.)  [n.  n.  ] 

SHARU'HEN.     See  SHTJ.HIM. 

SHA'UL  [r.isk(d  for;  the  same  in  Hebrew,  "wi",  as 
the  more  familiarly  known  >'</»/.-  and  the  Sept.  in 
both  cases  alike  has  —  aov\].  I.  A  son  of  Simeon  by  a 
Canaanitish  woman;  from  him  sprung  the  family  of 
Shaulites.  Ge.  xlvi.  10;  Nu.  xxvi.  i.1!.  2.  One  of  the  kings  of 
Edom,  called  Shaul  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river,  i  Ch.  i.  48. 
In  Ge.  xxxvi.  37  the  form  S.\rr.  is  used  in  our  English 
Bibles. 

SHA'VEH,  VALLEY  OF  [plain].  A  valley  which 
is  otherwise  called  "the  king's  dale"  or  valley,  at  which 
Abraham  was  met  by  the  king  of  Sodom  and  Melchi- 
xedek  after  his  victory  over  Chedorlaomer,  Ge.  xiv.  i".  It 
is  afterwards  mentioned  as  the  place  where  Absalom's 
pillar  was  erected,  2Sa.  xviii.  18.  Some  uncertainty  hangs 
around  the  particular  locality  meant;  but  for  the  Jewish 
tradition  on  the  subject,  and  what  seems  the  probable 
view,  see  JERUSALEM  (vol.  i.  p.  s^. 

SHA'VEH -KIRIATHAIM,  Ge.  xiv.  5,  is  just  the 
plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiriathaim,  a  town  on 

Gadites  than  the  other;  but  possibly  there  might  have  been  three 
districts  with  that  name. 

-  The  Septuagint  version  throws  no  light  on  this.  It  omits 
Lasharon  altogether,  and  throws  together  a  confused  handful  of 
7iames.  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew. 

3  It  admits  of  question  whether  it  is  Mount  that  is  always 
thus  spoken  of.  Its  junction  with  Sharon  would  almost  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  sometimes  it  may  be  the  southern  Carmel, 
the  pasture  lands  south  of  Hebron. 
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the  east  of  Jordan.  At  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Emiin,  who  \vere  smitten  by  the 
northern  marauding  host. 

SHAV'SA.     See  SERAIAH. 

SHEALTIEL  [ad-cd  for  from  God;  called  SHALTIEL. 
^'rOC,  in  Hag.  i.  12,  14:  ii.  2;  and  in  1  Ch.  iii.  10,  Lu.  iii. 
27,  SALATHIEL,  in  the  Authorized  Version].  The  father 
of  Zerubbabel;  but  see  under  .SALATHIEL. 

SHEAR-JASH'UB  [re;  -we.  a  remnant  ,</,a/l  re- 
turn]. The  name  of  a  son  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who 
is  represented  as  accompanying  him  to  meet  king  Ahaz 
on  the  occasion  of  the  remarkable  prophecy  being  de- 
livered concerning  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Israel,  and  the  birth  of  [mmanuel,  K\ii.:;. 
The  name  of  the  child  was  evidently  symbolical:  and 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  transac- 
tions spoken  of  in  respect  both  to  this  and  the  other 
child  of  the  prophet,  ch.  viii.  1,  took  place,  not  in  real 
life,  but  in  vision.  (See  1'airliair:. 
X  attire,  ic.  part  i.  ch.  v.  s-jrt.  ^.  I 

SHE'BA  [i-;r.  s<  rei>].  1.  A  sou  of  P.ichri.  of  the  tribe 
of  J'enjamin,  who.  on  the  n  turn  of  I  >avid  to  Jerusalem 
after  the  Duelling  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  hoisted  anew 
the  standard  of  revolt.  2  s.a,  xx  1-22.  No  specific  ground 
is  alleged  for  this  fresh  opposition  to  tin-  house  of 
David:  it  seems  to  have  beni  men  ly  the  outhur-t  of  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  or  dislike  to  the  ascendency  <>f  that 
house,  and  of  the  tribe  of  .ludah  through  it.  over  the 
other  tribes.  The  war-cry  was.  "  \\"e  ha\c  no  part  in 
David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse: 
everv  man  to  his  tents.  <>  Israel."  [''or  a  short  time 
there  was  a  considerable  following  of  this  new  faction: 
and  David  expressed  some  concern  h--t  the  conspiracy 
of  Sheba  mi.u'ht  even  prove  more  tronlile-ome  than  thai 
of  Absalom  had  done.  Jn  his  haste  to  have  the  e\il 
quelled  David  gave  a  charm-  to  Ama-a  to  pursue  after 
Sheba  while  Joab  happened  to  In-  absent  a  danm -nms 
encroachment  on  the  province  of  this  brad-ti-on^  c,-;p- 
tain,  which  speedily  eo-t  Amasa  hi.-  lile.  I'.ut  tin-  pur- 
suit after  Sheba  was  pressed  forward  with  Joab's  wonted 
alacritv:  the  citv.  Abel  of  lleth-maaehah.  in  which  ho 
took  refuse  was  closely  besieged,  and  was  not  raised 
till,  on  the  advice  of  a  woman  in  tin-  <-it  v  n-no\\  m •,!  !i>r 
wisdom,  the  h(  ad  of  Shelia  was  taken  ti-oju  him.  and 
thrown  over  the  wall  to  .b>ab  and  his  host.  "  Tht-n 
Joab  blew  a  trumpet,  and  thev  retired  from  the  citv 
everv  man  to  his  tent." 

2.  Siir.iiA.  A  Cadite.  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
several  others  as  dwelling  in  Bashan.  1  i'h.  v.  i::. 

SHEBA  f^r,  i!a,ad:  etymology  uncertain].  Three 
persons  of  this  name  are  given  in  the  genealogical 
tables:  1.  A  grandson  of  t'ush,  and  son  of  Kaamah. 
Ge.  x. :.  2.  A  son  of  Joktan,  Ge.  x.  28.  3.  A  grandson 
of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  sou  of  Jokshan.  Ge.  xxv.  :t. 

The  Sabeans,  or  people  of  Sheba,  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture,  as  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Palestine,  and  as  well-known  traders  in  spices, 
gold,  and  the  more  precious  kinds  of  merchandise,  i  Ki 
x.i;  Is  lx.fi;  Jc.  vi.  I'M;  Kze.  xxvii.  20;  Ts.  Ixxii.  l.',;  in  one  pas- 
sage also  they  are  represented  as  trafficking  in  slaves, 
which  they  probably  took  in  exchange  for  their  native 
goods,  Joel  iii.  8;  and  two  references  are  made  to  them 
in  Job  as  travelling  in  companies,  and  no  strangers  to 
the  predatory  habits  which  from  early  times  have  been 
common  amon<;r  the  Arab  tribes.  Job  i.  I.');  vi.  iy.  These 
few  notices  comprise  the  whole  that  is  said  respecting 
them  in  Scripture;  and  nothing  material  depends,  so 


far  as  its  illustration  is  concerned,  on  the  questions, 
what  particular  districts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  were 
occupied  by  the  Sabeans,  and  whether  they  formed  dis- 
tinct tribes,  severally  descended  from  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogies,  or  were  properlv  one  tribe 
formed  of  the  combined  offspring  of  those  different  pro- 
genitors. The  latter  point,  indeed,  seems  quite  incap- 
able of  any  certain  or  even  probable  determination:  and, 
accordingly,  different  views  are  taken  by  different 
authorities.  The  Arabians  themselves,  it  appears. 
recognize  only  one  Saba,  whom  they  derive  from  Kahtan 
(Abulfcd.  Hist.  Anteisl.  p.  iso);  and  they  assign  to  the  race 
their  seat  in  South  Arabia,  with  a  capital  bearing  the 
name  of  Saba  or  Mariaba.  It  is  not  questioned  by 
any.  that  the  ureat  body  of  the  Sabeans  were  located 
in  that  distant  region:  that  in  all  probability  there 
was  the  coalescing  of  at  least  two  tribes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  settlement:  but  as  smuo  evidence  also 
exists  of  a  Sabt-an  settlement  farth'-r  north,  near  the 
extremity  of  tin-  Persian  Culf.  it  is  held  hv  some,  and 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  descendants  of  one  of  the 
Shebas  had  acquired  p.  ssessions  in  that  quarter.  This 
has  been  already  mentioned  under  !>' \AM\II:  but  the 
notices  of  Scripture  are  too  sc;m!y  and  imperfect  to 
form  the  -j round  of  any  definite  conclusions  on  the 
subject.  The  fact,  however,  of  the  chief  and  be.-t 
ascertained  settlement  of  the  Sheba  tribe  heiinr  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  sufficiently 
explains  the  lan-naLv-  used  of  the  queen  who  came 
from  thence  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  she. 
was  a  queen  of  "  the  south."  and  "  came  from  the  utti  r- 
inost  parts  of  the  earth."  that  is,  from  the  extremities 
of  the  then  known  world.  Mai.  xii.  !_•:  l.u  xi.  :u.  The 
distance  in  a  straight  line  could  scarcely  be  under  a 
thousand  miles. 

SHE'BA.  A  town  in  the  south  of  .ludah.  according 
to  .)os.  xix.  2:  hut  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  I'.et  r 
sheba,  by  an  accidental  repetition  of  the  latti  r  part  of 
that  name,  \\hich  immediately  precedes  it.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  same  cities  as  ".ivcn  at 
1  Ch.  iv.  2S. 

SHE'BAH  |-r:c.  propcrh  SHIUKAH,  scrcn,  then 
nnt/i\.  The  well  which  gave  its  name  to  the  town  of 
P.i-er.-heba.  'See  |',i-:i  Ksin  r.\  for  the  name  and  the  cir 
elllilstaliecs  which  led  to  its  beili1,1'  imposed. 

SHEBANI'AH    {Jchorah's    tender    on,}.      A    name 

borne  by  several  priests  and  I.evites,  chic  fly  of  later 
times,  1  Ch  xv. -J4:>'e  ix.  4;x  I,  12;  xii.  1  I. 

SHEB'NA  [youth,  or  tender  youth].  An  ..llicial  in 
the  court  of  ilezekiah.  holding,  when  first  noticed,  the 
office  of  chamberlain  or  treasurer.  Is.  xxii.  i;,.  J'Vom  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  addressed  by  the  jirojihet  lie- 
appeal's  t<>  have  been  a  person  of  proud  spirit,  imperious 
disposition,  and  arbitrary  conduct;  for  the  greatest  re- 
verse is  announced  to  him  —  instead  of  a  habitation  of 
glory  while  living,  and  a  splendid  sepulchre  hewn  out  in 
the  rock  for  the  reception  of  his  body  when  dead,  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  preparing  for  himself,  he  was  to  be 
carried  captive  into  a  foreign  land,  and  tossed  like  a  ball 
in  the  open  field,  vev.  ir.-io.  His  tenure  of  office  was  con- 
sequently to  be  short,  and  in  his  place  was  to  be  put 
Kliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah.  How  far  this  threaten- 
ing was  executed  in  its  more  direct  import  we  know 
not:  possiblv  it  had  the  effect  of  humbling  him,  and 
leading  to  such  a  change  of  behaviour  as  issued  in  a 
temporary  suspension,  at  least,  of  the  predicted  doom; 
so  that  this  might  fall  rather  on  his  posterity  than  on 
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himself.  At  a  later  stage  of  Hezekiah's  reign  he  again 
appears,  and  still  in  oilier,  hut  apparently  in  a  lower 
position  as  serihe  merely-  -Eliakim  having  supplanted 
him  in  the  other,  is.  \xxvi.  :;.  No  further  notice  is  taken 
of  him. 

SHECHANIAH.  [It  exists  in  t\vo  forms  in  the 
original,  which  are  not  distinguished  in  our  version, 
rr::c\  ^I<«'litini<i.lt,  and  ?T:::\L;.  Skechanjahu,  alike:  sig- 
nifying (///•(//(;•  of  JeJtora/t,  that  is  Ji:/i<mt/i's  fria/d.] 
A  name  occurring  pretty  frei|iieiitly  in  the  later  genea- 
logies, especially  among  priests  and  Levites,  though 
none  of  them  rose  to  distinction,  1  Cli.  iii.  21,  -.'2;  xxiv.  11; 
-  I'll.  \x\i.  !.">;  K/.r.  x.  •_';  No.  iii.  2,';  vi.  IS;  xii.  .'i. 

SHE'CHEM  fc^MJ;  ZvxffJ.,  also  TO,  ZiKi^a,  and  77 
~iKi/j.a],  a  town  in  Central  Palestine.  I.  The  Hebrew 
word  means  a  "shoulder,"  or  more  correctly  the  upper 
part  of  the  hack  just  below  the  neck  (Gcsen.  sub  voce). 
The  origin  of  this  name  i.s  doubtful.  Some  have  sup- 
posed it  was  given  to  the  town  from  its  position  on  the 
water-shed  lying  between  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  east  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west.  But 
this  is  not  altogether  correct,  for  the  water-shed  is 
move  than  half-way  from  the  city  to  the  entrance  of 
the  valley;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  elevation  at 
that  point  is  so  slight  that  it  would  neither  suggest  nor 
justify  the  name.  If  the  Jews,  like  the  Celts,  named 
places  from  a  resemblance  to  parts  of  the  human  body, 
then  neither  ^Im-lam  ;haek)  nor  Catc/Ji  (shoulder)  would 
he  appropriate  to  the  site.  We  believe  the  word  to  be 
a  patronymic;  and  probably  of  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  Shechem  the  son  of  II  amor,  Go.  xxxiii.  ID.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  not  therefore  to  be  derived 
from  Hebrew  etymology,  but  belongs,  like  Gerizim 
and  Ebal,  to  a  language  anterior  to  the  Hebrew;  and 
probably  the  language  of  an  aboriginal  tribe  now  lost 
to  history.  This,  however,  is  the  name  by  which  the 
town  was  known  during  the  Old  Testament  history; 
and  which  in  the  New  Testament  we  recognize  in  the 
name  Sychem  (^.vxffJ-)-  Sycliar  (-i>x«-p)  is  also  often 
identified  with  it — see  SYCIIAR.  These  were  its  Scrip- 
tural names,  though  it  was  also  known  by  others.  To  say 
nothing  of  Mabortha,  which  Josephus  says  it  was  called 
by  the  people  of  the  country,  and  which  also  appears, 
with  a  slight  variation,  in  Pliny  (Mamortlui,  II.  X.  v.  13), 
Josephus  (w.  iv.  8,  i)  calls  it  Neapolis  (XeaTroAts,  New 
Town),  from  its  having  been  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  after 
the  Roman  war  in  Palestine;  and  which  name  is  found 
on  coins  still  extant  (Knckel,  Uoctr.  Num.  iii.  433).  This 
last  name  it  has  still  retained  in  the  Arab  Nablns, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  throughout  the 
country  where  the  comparatively  modern  name  has 
supplanted  the  original. 

IT.  The  Scriptural  indications  of  its  locality  are  not 
numerous.  Joshua  places  it  in  Mount  Ephraim,  ch. 
xx.  7;  see  also  i  Ki.  xii.  L'."».  Shiloh  was  "on  the  east  side 
of  the  highway  that  goeth  np  from  Bethel  to  Shechem," 
Ju.  xxi.  i:i;  hence  Shechem  must  have  been  further  north 
than  Shiloh.  In  the  story  of  Jotham  it  is  more  pre- 
cisely located  under  Mount  Gerizim,  Ju.  ix.  7;  which 
corresponds  with  the  more  full  and  exact  description 
of  Josephus,  who  places  it  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal 
(Ant.  iv.  8,  44).  Independent  of  all  other  evidence,  these 
indications  are  sufficient  to  fix  its  position,  and  to 
identify  it  with  the  present  Nablns.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  evidences  in  support  of 
this  opinion  we  may  briefly  state.  1.  The  city  is  not 
built  on  an  elevated  position,  as  almost  all  the  towns 


of  Palestine  are,  but  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim  and  along 
the  valley,  indicating  a  date  anterior  to  the  warlike 
and  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  which  led  the  in- 
habitants to  select  a  more  secure  and  defensive  site  for 
their  towns;  as  also  the  unwillingness  of  the  people 
through  future  generations  to  change  the  site  of  their 
ancient  and  renowned  city.  2.  The  advantage  which 
it  affords  of  a  good  supply  of  running  water;  a  most 
important  consideration  in  that  climate  especially. 
We  shall  yet  refer  to  this  subject,  and  then  see  that 
no  spot  ill  this  favoured  locality  has  such  an  abundance 
as  the  city  itself.  3.  The  road  which  has  connected 
the  valley  with  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim  through 
all  past  ages,  is  the  one  ascending  behind  the  present 
town.  It  is  true  that  there  is  another  path  leading  up 
from  the  valley  about  half-way  between  the  city  and 
the  cast  end  of  the  valley;  but  this  has  never  been 
more  than  a  kind  of  by-path,  used  by  few  except  shep- 
herds. 4.  The  antiquities  in  and  around  the  city. 
These  are  neither  numerous  nor  important  in  them- 
sel\(  s;  but  as  evidence  on  the  subject  in  question  they 
are  of  considerable  value.  They  consist  of  portions  of 
walls,  cisterns,  fragments  of  potteries,  and  such  like,  all 
of  early  date,  and  some  evidently  of  Hebr-w  origin. 
These  being  either  within  the  walls  of  the  present  city, 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  none  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  part  of  the  valley,  seem  to  be  a  pretty 
conclusive  proof  that  the  present  site  is  the  original 
one.  5.  The  narrative  of  Jotham' s  parable  to  the 
people  of  Shechem  clearly  indicates  the  same  spot,  Ju. 
ix.  7-21.  He  would  have  stood  on  one  of  those  large 
projections  of  Gerizim  that  overlook  the  city:  and  in 
no  other  spot  in  the  valley  would  the  whole  story  t;dlv 
so  well.  Josephus,  in  relating  Jotham's  exploit,  con- 
firms this  beyond  all  dispute.  His  words  are  that 
Jotham  went  up  to  Mount  Gerizim,  which  overhangs 
the  city  Shechem,  {iirtpiceiTCU  TT/S  ~IKI/J.UI>  TroXews  (Ant. 
v.  7,2).  And  here  we  may  remark  that  Josephus  usually 
retains  the  old  name  Shechem  when  speaking  of  the 
city,  but  occasionally  adopts  the  new  name  Neapolis 
(Wars,  iv.  s,  i);  and  thus  clearly  identifying  Shechem 
with  Nablns.  This  was  certainly  the  Jewish  opinion, 
as  we  read  in  Mid  rash  Kabbah,  "that  Shechem  in 
Mount  Ephraim  is  Napulis"  (see  Masaar).  And  al.-o  the 
early  Christians.  So  Epiphanius  (Adv.  Ii;ur  iii.  in.-,.-,); 
and  Jerome  (Kpit.  I'uuliuV  The  only  ancient  author 
that  makes  a  distinction  between  Shechem  and  Nablus 
is  Euscbius,  if  indeed  he  means  to  assert  the  fact, 
which  seems  doubtful  from  his  mode  of  expression 
(Oni.ni.  Ti'spitttas,  2i/££u.).  But  his  contemporary,  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  visited  the  place  in  A.  n.  333, 
not  only  identifies  the  two,  but  also  never  calls  the  city 
by  its  new  name  Neapolis,  but  only  its  ancient  name 
Sychem;  and  most  likely  he  thus  only  expressed  the 
general  and  probably  universal  opinion  that  then  pre- 
vailed among  both  Jews  and  Christians. 

III.  The  natural  features  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  two  mountains,  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  standing  in 
front  of  each  other  like  two  giants,  with  the  little 
valley  running  between,  and  on  the  eastern  side  the 
noble  plain  of  MukJina  stretching  from  north  to  south. 
The  two  mountains  run  in  parallel  ranges  from  east  to 
west — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the  south, 
and  both  reach  an  elevation  of  some  2500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  800  feet  above  the 
valley  itself.  From  the  town  to  the  eastern  opening  of 
the  valley,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  where 
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the  two  mountain  ranges  have  their  starting-points,  '  and  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  water  is  con- 
and  to  which  parts  the  names  of  Gemini  and  Ebal  are  veyed  hence  by  conduits  to  two  of  the  principal  mosques 
confined,  both  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  and  some  private  houses:  and  afterwards  serves  to 
valley  in  steep  and  mostly  precipitous  declivities  to  the  water  the  gardens  below.  The  various  streams  run 
height  stated;  and  both,  as  seen  from  the  valley,  are  !  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town  into  one  channel, 
equally  naked  and  sterile.  But  immediately  behind  ;  which  serves  to  turn  a  corn-mill  that  is  kept  going 
the  city,  and  there  only,  Gerizim  has  the  advantage,  summer  and  winter. 

owinf  to  a  copious  stream  that  flows  through  a  small  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  as  already  men- 
ravine  at  the  west  side  of  the  town.  Here  are  several  tinned,  lies  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Mttkluiu,  stretch- 
orchards  and  gardens,  producing  abundantly.  On  Ebal  ;  ing  for  many  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  hemmed 
also,  opposite  the  town,  there  are  several  gardens  and  !  in  on  both  sides  by  mountain  chains,  the  slopes  of  which 
cultivated  plots— some  old,  but  the  majority  of  late  support  several  villages  and  hamlets.  In  Scripture  it 

planting and   all    in    a    comparatively  thriving    con-     is  called  ^adi/t.  (rnir),    a    smooth    or    level    cultivated 

dition;  but  these  can  never  equal  those  on  the  Geri/.im     open  land,  o.  xxxiii.  i;i;  and  to  which  our  Saviour  point 


side  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  water.      The  valley  '  when  he  said,  "Say  ye  not.  Then 

itself  stands  at  an  elevation  of  some  I?!'*'  feet  abo\e     and  then  cometh  harvi 

the   Mediterranean,    running  from  ea>t    to    west,    and 

extending    from    the    eastern    abutments    of    the    two 

mountains  as  far  as  >'< '»'.-V/i //   (Samaria'  wcr-tward.      A 

portion    of    this    only  belongs    to   our   present    n- 

namely,  from  its  ea-tcrn  opening  to  the  town  of  >.ablu-. 

a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.       Its  width  varies. 


et  four  months, 


The  valley,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town,  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  travellers, 
who  -eiierullv  paint  it  in  the  most  glowing  colours  a.-,  a 
spot  rarely  to  be  equalled  in  beauty,  Comparatively  it 
is  so.  TII  the  traveller  who  approaches  it  OIL  his  \\  ay 
from  Kgvpt  and  the  south  of  I'ale.-tine.  it  does  appear 


At  its  commencement  it  measures  somewhat  more  than     like  a  kind  of  little  paradise;  and  even  when  reached 

half  a  mile:   but  near  half-way  to  the  town  it  contract-     fmni  the  more  verdant  and   fertile  north,   it  pretty  well 

to  about  half  that  width.      But   as  wv  proceed  towai 

tl 


•itv  the  mountains  again  recede,  and  the  valley 
widens  to  its  former  width;  but  a_ain,  at  the  city. 
contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimension.  It  i>  hardly  in 
any  part  a  flat  level,  but  rather  a  gradual  slope  of  tin- 
two  mountains,  until  they  dovetail  into  each  other. 
Just  at  the  commencement  of  the  valley,  on  either  side, 
arc  Jacob's  well  and  Jo.-eph's  tomb,  which  we  shall 
yet  visit.  A  little  further  on,  and  near  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  stands  the  hamlet  I'.alata,  the  remain-  of  a 
town  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Parchi  iK;q.lit  \a- 


sustains  its  character.  Compared,  therefore,  with  Pales- 
tine in  general,  the  valley  of  Nablus  is  a  beautiful 
•_ardeii.  but  with  thousands  of  localities  in  our  own 
country  it  will  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison.  Never 
thclc.-s  it  contains  within  itself  all  the  natural  resources 
necessary  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  most  extravagant 
praise  that  is  lavished  on  it:  and  with  European  in- 
dustry, and  art,  and  taste,  it  could  lie  made  one  uf  the 
mo.-t  charming  spots  mi  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  V.  But  it  is  its  Scriptural  associations  that  impart 
to  this  spot   its    great    interest.      There  is  every  rear-on 


I'hcr.a-ht,  but   of   no  historical    importance.      Near  half-  to  believe  that  it  was  already  a  centre  of  religious   in 

wav  up  the   valley  is   the   highe.-t    ground,  forming  tin-  fluence  before  it  became  the  subject  of  sacred   history. 

water-shed    between  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and   the  We  meet  it  in  the  sacred  narrative  for  the  first  time  in 

Mediterranean.      The  valley  thus  far  is  ah, io.-t  without  the    account  of  the   arrival   of   Abraham  in    the    Land 
trees  of  any  kind:  but  the  part  nearot  tin  town  i-  well 


f    Promise.       Having  crossed   the   Jordan    ford,   jur-t 
ppo.-ite  Shechi-m.  he  came  in  a  strai-Jit  line  \\e.-t\\ard. 


"  unto  the  plain  of  ,Moivh,"  Uc.  xii.  0,  or  rather  the  oak 
j;-si  of  Mon-h--a  consecrated  spot  in  the  patriarchal 
\\oi-ship.  where  probably  Melchizedek,  "  priest  of  the 
mo-t  High  God,"  used  to  officiate.  Ge.  xiv.  I--L'<I.  At  all 
events  Abraham  there  built  "an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
who  appeared  unto  him."  The  solemn  interest  thus 
imparted  to  the  place  by  Abraham  is  further  heightened 


wooded.  The  principal  kind  of  tree  is  the  olive,  as  it 
seems  to  have-  been  in  tile  day>  of  Jotham,  Ju.  ix.  R. 
Tin-  town  itself  is  surrounded  by  on-hard.-  and  gardens, 
where  tigs,  mulberrie.-.  grapes,  almonds,  orange-,  apri- 
cots, and  other  fruit,  grow  luxuriantly. 

One  of  the  great  and  peculiar  features  of  this  valley 
is  the  abundance  of  water.  The  inhabitants  boast 
much  of  this,  and  well  they  may.  Within  some  two 

miles'  radius  from  thirty  to  forty  copious  springs  exist,  by  the  sojourn  there  of  his  grandson  Jacob.  The-  patri- 
But  within  the  area  now  under  notice  they  are  more  arch  on  his  return  from  1'adan-aram,  having  crossed 
copious  than  numerous.  There  is  not  a  single  spring  the  Jordan  where  his  grandfather  had  previously  done, 
on  the  Kbal  side  till  we  have  passed  the  city  for  some  ''came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem,"  and  "bought  a 
distance.  On  the  Geri/im  side,  outside  the  city,  there  parcel  of  a  field  where  he  had  spread  his  tent,"  with 
are  three.  The  first,  rising  near  the  water-shed,  dries  the  view  of  settling  there,  (iu.  xxxiii.  1\  1'j.  "  He  erected 
up  in  summer.  The  next,  'A  in  />"/>// m;  a  very  copious  there  an  altar,"  ver.  »>,  and  dug  there  a  well,  Ju.  iv.  1-2, 
stream,  issues  out  near  the  road,  and  runs  in  an  open  but  did  not  remain  long,  on  account  of  the  untoward 
channel  past  Jacob's  well,  turning  a  mill  on  its  way, 
and  emptying  itself  to  water  the  plain.  'Ai,i  /!<i/<<>u. 


named  from  the  little  village   whence  it  flows,  is  the 


circumstances  related  in  the  following  chapter.  But, 
before  he  departed,  he  commanded  his  household  to 
deliver  up  to  him  all  the  strange  gods  in  their  posses- 
other,  issuing  from  a  subterranean  chamber,  supported  sion— the  teraphim  of  Assyria-  "and  Jacob  hid  them 
by  three  pillars,  and  sufficiently  copious  to  support  a  under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem."  Ge.  xxxv.  2-4. 
large  population.  Within  the  city  itself  the  principal  This  was  the  old  sacred  oak:  and  in  allusion  to  Jacob's 
supply  is  derived  from  a  stream  descending  from  a  burying  teraphim  and  ear-rings  under  it.  it  came  to  be 
ravine  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  which  is  made  known  as  "the  oak  of  enchantments,"  C":il"'p  pH?  (flim 
to  flow  in  abundance  along  the  channel  of  some  of  the  iiu'tnicnim — sec  MEOXEXIM*,  from  the  fact  that  such 
streets.  The  fountains  are  numerous.  The  most  articles  were  used  for  the  purpose,  and  universally  sup- 
remarkable,  'A  in  cl  Ktrun,  is  under  a  vaulted  dome,  |  posed  to  possess  the  power  of  charming  away  all  kind  of 
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evil:  a  superstition  which  still  holds  in  Palestine  and 
throughout  tin;  East.  And  when  the  posterity  of  the 
patriarchs  were  delivered  out  of  the  house  ol'  bondage, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  how  tln-ir  -Teat  lawgiver  com- 
manded tlu  ;u.  'when  thev  .should  h:ive  passed  over 
Jordan,  to  proceed  to  the  old  place  of  worship,  by  the 
oaks  of  Morch,  and  there  to  put  the  "  blessing  upon 
.Mount  Geri/.im,  and  the  curse  upon  Mount  Ebal,"  Do. 
M.  2;>,  3ii;  xxvii.  n-i.'i,  which  command  was  strietlv  obeyed. 
Jos.  viii.  .•;:;-.•;.•).  But  the  lawgiver  further  enacts,  that 
Israel  should  put  up  monumental  stones,  having  upon 
them  the  words  of  the  law.  in  the:  same  sacred  loenlitv. 
l)c.  xxvii.  2,  3,  which  was  also  done,  Jus.  viii.  :;•>..  A  great 
stone  was  also  set  up  by  Joshua  as  a  witness,  not  under 
an  oak,  as  in  the  Authorixod  Version,  but  under  tic 
oaf,-,  rr.srr  rrtri.  and  the  LXX.  iV6  r\\v  r(pu.ivOov,  the 
old  sacred  tree,  which,  we  arc  expressly  told,  was  "in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  "  ^rrrr  •C^~^,  ch.  xxiv.  •'!'•  ,  the 
most  expressive  phrase  for  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Eternal.  And  on  one  of  the  two  mountains — Ebal 
according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  Gerizim  according 
to  the  Samaritan — was  the  altar  erected.  Jus.  viii.  :;o.  :;i; 
coir.p.  DC.  xxvii.  5-7.  \\  lien  the  tabernacle  vvas  removed 
to  Shiloh,  the  influence  of  the  old  sanctuary  was  still 
felt.  Under  the  ancient  oak.  Ion  a'  after,  was  Abime- 
lech  made  king  by  the  men  of  Shecheni,  Ju.  ix.  i;.1  And 
even  when  Jerusalem  had  become  the  capital  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  Solomon  had  exercised  his  ^rcat 
power  to  consolidate  the  influence  of  the  throne  and  the 
temple,  the  neighbourhood  of  Shccliem  had  not  lest  its 
hold  upon  the  feelings  of  the  public,  his  son  IMioboam 
had  to  meet  the  people  at  Shecheni  in  order  to  be  made 
king  instead  of  his  father;  the  ceremony  to  be  performed, 
probably,  under  the  old  tree  which  stood  "in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Lord,"  2  Ki.  xii.  i,  JCL-. 

The  allusions  to  the  town  itself  are  also  numerous 
and  important,  especially  in  the  early  histerv  of  Israel. 
We  have  already  assumed  that  Shecheni  was  a  most 
ancient  town,  far  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Some  have  inferred  from  the  expression,  ''place  of 
Shecheni,"  that  the  city  did  not  then  exist,  Gc.  xii.  <;; 
but  the  word  ''place,"  irjrp,  is  used  of  cities  and  towns 
in  other  instances,  and  here  would  mean  "citv  of 
Shechem,"  as  in  ch.  xxxiii.  1^:  comp.  xxix.  -2'2.  On 
Jacob's  return  from  Padan-aram.  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned as  a  Canaanite  city,  with  Hamor  the  father  of 
Shechem  at  its  head.  ch.  xxx.  i«,  to.  An  additional  import- 
ance was  conferred  upon  it  by  appointing  it  a  Levitical 
town  and  a  city  of  refuge.  Jos  xx.  r;  xxi.  21.  During  the  tii  no 
of  the  judges,  Shechem  seems  to  have  retained  its  pre- 
eminence in  spite  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation. 
Abimelcch  succeeded  in  conquering  and  destroying  it, 
Ju.  ix.,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  soon  regained  its  former 
power.  In  the  time  of  David,  Jerusalem  was  made 
the  capital;  but  even  after  the  rei^n  of  the  three  first 
monarchs  over  the  whole  nation,  Shechem  continued 
to  hold  its  supremacy  over  the  public  mind  as  the 
rallying  point  of  the  nation;  hence  the  necessity  for 
Rehoboam  to  resort  thither  to  decide  the  question  of 
his  succeeding  to  the  throne,  1  Ki.  xii.  1.  The  nation 
being  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  Shechem  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  Israel.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Oniri  that  it  lost  its  dignity,  when  that  monarch  built 


Samaria  for  his  capital,  i  Ki.  xvi.  -.'4.  (>'ee  SAMARIA.) 
And  here  we  lose  sight  of  Shecheni;  it  is  not  mentioned 
henceforth  at  all  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions only,  once  by  an  earlier  prophet,  and  once  by 
a  later  prophet.  Hosea  writes,  "And  as  troops  of 
robbers  wait  for  a  man,  so  the  company  of  priests 
murder  in  the  way  to  Shechem,''  ch.  vi.  p,  ;A.  V.  "hy 
consent ''  i.  And  Jeremiah,  after  the  captivity  of  Judah, 
in  relating  an  interesting  incident,  groups  it  with  Shiloh 
and  Samaria,  the  three  great  centres  of  influence  in 
.Mount  Ephraim.  ch.  xii.  i.  Xot  long  after  this  time  it 
became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Samaritans,  vho  erected 
their  temple  on  Mount  Cerizim.  We  learn  from 
Josephus  that  the  city  was  taken  and  the  temple  de- 
|  stroyed  by  llyreanus,  i;.c.  1-20  'Ant.  xiii.  n,  1-  w.  i.  2,  01, 
but  so. m  recovered;  and  in  Xcw  Testament  times  it 
was  iu  a  flourishing  condition  (fee  SYCIIKM).  The 
interesting  visit  of  our  Saviour  to  it  is  given  by  John, 
(  ch.  iv.,  when  many  of  the  Samaritans  believed  on  him; 
and  it  was.  undoubtedly,  among  the  Samaritan  towns 
where  (.'hristian  churches  were  planted,  Ac.  viii.  23;  ix.  ."i: 
|  xv.:;.  It  is  also  interesting  to  remember,  that  Justin 
Martyr,  following  so  clo--e  upon  the  apostolic  aire.  was 
a  native  of  this  town  (Apoins.  ii.  11).  Xames  of  bishops 
of  Xeapolis  occur,  from  that  of  Germanus,  A. IX  3]  4, 
to  that  of  John  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem.  A.I).  ,">•}'> 
i  Roland,  Palest,  iiii.w).  It  appears  that  during  the  Roman, 
wars  in  Palestine,  Shechem  suffered  severely.  It  was 
rebuilt,  or  at  least  repaired  and  beautified,  by  Ves- 
pasian, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Xeapolis,  as  above. 
When  the  Moslems  invaded  Palestine,  Xeapolis  fell 
into  their  hands  (Abu'lTe-la,  Aural,  i.  22'j).  It  a^ain  sub- 
mitted itself  to  the  crusaders  (Will.  Tyr.  i.\.  20).  Under 
all  the  misfortunes  which  befell  the  countrv,  the  town 
continued  to  exist  until  A.IX  1113,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens.  A  few  years  later,  A.D.  1120, 
we  find  that  a  council  was  held  here  by  king  Baldwin 
II.,  to  confer  upon  the  state  of  the  country  (AViil.  Tyr. 
xii.  13);  and  the  town  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  until  the  year  A.D.  12]i_>,  when  it  was  taken 
by  Aba  Ali.  and  thus  once  more  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans,  in  whose  possession  it  has  ever 
since  remained. 

V.  The  modern  city,  as  already  observed,  is  situated 
in  the  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  eastern 
opening.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  and  stretches 
from  ea.-t  to  west  in  an  irregular  form.  Just  where 
the  city  stands  there  is  scarcely  any  flat  ground,  the 
gradual  slopes  of  the  two  mountains  dovetailing  into 
each  other.  The  roads  leading  to  the  town  from  all 
parts  are  in  a  most  primitive  and  wretched  condition: 
and  the  town  itself  is  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  filth. 
The  city  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  verv  common 
structure,  and  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.  The 
two  principal  gates — one  in  the  eastern  and  the  other 
in  the  western  end  of  the  town — are  in  keeping  with 
the  walls,  and  would  not  give  so  much  trouble  to  a, 
conqueror  as  in  the  time  of  Abimelech.  Xotwith- 
standing,  they  are  of  no  small  importance  in  the  economy 
of  the  town.  Here  we  still  find  a  faint  emblem  of  what 
gates  were  in  ancient  times — the  great  emporiums  where 
all  the  public  affairs  of  the  city  were  transacted.  The 
gates  of  Xablus  retain  their  importance  in  part.  At 
the  western  gate  the  revenue  department  is  still  located; 
and  all  who  pass  through  with  any  commodities  to  sell, 
and  purchasers,  are  charged  a  certain  toll  according  to 
the  value  of  the  articles.  The  main  street,  following 
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the  line  of  the  valley  from  east  to  west,  runs  almost  in  '  hour,    and  consisting-   of   detached    vaulted   rooms,    all 

a  straight  line  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  and  con-  s  built  of  stone,  and  all  opening  into  the  court,  which  is 

necting  the  two  gates.      Most  of  the  other  streets  cross  '  uncovered,   but  screened   from  the   observation   of  all 

this  quite  irregularly;  and  are,  almost   without  excep-  but  the  inmates  by  the  high  walls  of  the  house  on  all 

tion.  narrow  and  dirty.      Most  of  them  have  a  channel  sides.      Every  house  has  one  dome  or  more;  but   the 

aloiur  the  centre,  in  which  runs  a  stream  .if  water.      In  roof  is  flat,  with  battlements  surrounding  it.  to  prevent 
the  winter  season  these  streams  are  full.  1 
during  the  summer  months,  and  several  are  dried  r.i 

SHECHEM.  WITH  THE  VALLEY  AND  ADJACENT  HILLS. 


the  winter  season  these  streams  are  full,  but  diminish     any  one  falling  into  the  street  or  court,  DC.  \xii.  s.      In 

the  better  sort  of  houses  a  kind  of  family  saloon  is  built 
011   a    portion    of    the   roof    of    the   house,    much 
spacious 


This  arrangement  of  the  water  causes  the  town  t> 
very  damp  during  the  winter:  and  however  pleasant  it     h 
may  be  in  summer,  it  certainly  forms  anything  but  a 
good   element,   in   the   sanitarv   condition   of   the   place. 


and  airv  than  the  other  rooms, 
rved  principally  for  the  entertainment 
who  are  to  be  treated  with  marked 
the  al'ujali.  rr'-r,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  i  Ki.  \\ii.  i-i;  and  the  "larger  upper- 
room."  di'i^yaiov  ,utya.  of  the  New.  Mar.  xiv.  i:,. 
The  windows  of  the  houses  are  sometimes  onlv 
square  holes  in  the  wall.  Ac.  xx.  9;  but  generally 
finished  \\  ith  lattice- work  as  of  old.  .hi.  v.  •_>>;  Oi.  ii.  9. 
There  are  no  public  buildings  worth  mention- 
ing. The  town  has  five  mosques,  two  of  which 
we iv  originally  ( 'hri>tian  chuivhe^.  Nor  is  there 
much  more  to  be  said  of  its  antiquities.  There 
are  a  fi-w  Mnall  portions  of  the  town  n  maining,  in 
all  probability,  from  ancient  times.  The  archill 
passage  in  the  Samaritan  quarter  seems  to  be 
partly  of  this  class,  comprising  levelled  stones  of 
Je\\i.-h  r-tyle.  Similar  ones  are  in  other  parts  of 
the  town.  The  marble  troughs  usi  d  at  the  prin- 
cipal streams  are  probably  Israelitish  remains. 
These  are  live  iii  number,  dug  up  in  the  plain  on 
tin-  eastern  side  of  Cc-rix.im,  and  originally  the 
sarcophagi  of  the  dead. 

V  I .  To  complete  our  survey  of  Shechem  and 
its  neighbourhood  we  imi-t  take  a  brief  glance  of 
tlie  traditional  monuments  that  exist  there.  'I  he 
most  interesting  by  far  are  the  well  of  Jacob  and 
the  tomb  of  Joseph.  Those  stand  at  the  easti  rn 
opening  of  the  valley,  the  former  near  the  foot 
of  (leri/.im.  and  the  latter  near  the  foot  of  Kbal. 

— '  as  if  keeping  guard  over  the  pared  of  field  bought 
by  the  patriarch  of  the  children  of  llamor.  -And 
here  we  may  observe,  that  the  language  in  the 

riginal  i>  remarkably  d.  scriptive  of  the  spot.  Had 
tight  a  portion  of  tin 


valley,    we    >h 

had  emck,  ;rpr,  but  hen-  it  is  a  part  of  tie  ft 
the  level  cultivated  land,  the  plain  of  Muklnn  al- 
This  state  of  the  streets,  together  \\ith  the  fact  of  some  ready  docribed:  and  to  no  other  part  of  the  country 
of  them  being  arched,  makes  the  town  uncommonly  could  this  term  be  applied.  This,  in  connection 
sombre  and  dull.  Hut  when  we  speak  of  streets,  our  with  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  spot,  renders  its 
readers  must  not  imagine  them  to  be  similar  to  European  genuineness  beyond  all  doubt.  The  well  is  not  an 
streets,  formed  by  the  front  of  lines  of  houses,  private  ahi,  *"\  a  fountain  of  living  water:  but  a  Leer,  "isa. 
or  public;  but  the  streets  of  Nablus,  like  those  of  other  a  cistern  to  hold  rain-water.'  And  faithful  to  the  Ian- 
oriental  towns,  are  only  passages  between  dead  walls,  guage  of  Scripture  the  natives  never  call  it 'A  in  Jacub, 
except  where  the  >m:uurs  break  the  monotony.  These  but  always  Bar  Jtn-n/i.  Jacob's  well.  The  native 
are  the  eastern  shops  or  market-places— kind  of  recesses  Christians  of  Xablfls  frequently  call  it  Bar  Samariyth, 
in  the  walls — and  are  comparatively  numerous  in  the  Samaritan  well:  but  the  Samaritans  themselves 
Xablus.  They  are  grouped  according  to  the  mer-  only  call  it  Bar  Jacuh.  H  is  entirely  excavated  in  the 
chandise  they  contain,  and  are  situated  principally  in  |  solid  rock,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  quite  round,  and 
the  main  street.  i  worked  very  smooth  and  regular.  What  might  its 

With  regard  to  the  buildings  we  may  remark,  that  !  original  depth  have  been  is  uncertain.  When  Maun- 
all  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  heavy  and  drell  measured  it  in  1097.  it  was  111,")  feet  deep  (Maund. 
sombre.  They  are  entered  from  the  street  through  a  Trav.)  Dr.  Wilson  found  it  in  LS43  to  be  no  more 
ponderous  strong  door,  barred  on  the  inside,  2Sa.  xiii.  IS;  a  than  75  feet  (Lands  of  the  H.  ii.  :>7).  In  1855  the  present 
large  iron  knocker  is  attached,  and  two  or  three  blows  .  writer  coxild  make  it  no  more  than  70  feet,  and  quite 

with  this  will  suffice  to  bring  one  of  the  inmates  to  ask,  : 

...  '          i  Hence  our  Saviours  contrast,  with  the  Samaritan  woman, 

"Who  is  there?"  Ac.  xii.  i:;.      From  the  inside  it  Will  be  I  betweeil  tllo  ™^-eeJ«?-ivhk-h  .Taool,  uave  them,  ami  the 
found  that  each  house  stands  detached  from  its  neigh-  i  fountain— vrr/*.— which  He  should  give  them  'Jn.  iv.  12,  ]•!). 
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dry.  Thus  stones  and  rubbish  are  constantly  accumu- 
lating. A  Christian  church  was  liuilt  over  it  in  the 
fourth  century  (.ler.mie,  Kpitaph.  i'aulie).  It  is  mentioned 
t>y  Antoninus  .Martyr,  and  l>y  several  pilgrims  nearly  to 
tlie  time  of  Sa'wulf,  A.I).  11  0:5,  \vho  speak  of  the  well, 
liut  make  no  mention  of  tin;  church;  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  latter  had  been  already  destroyed 
(Early  Trav.  in  1MI.  M.  The  well,  and  the  plot  of  ground 
around  it,  has  been  bought  by  the  (I reek  church  from 
the  Turkish  government  in  1S."»!>,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  over  it:  and  thus  will  the  reality  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  most  genuine  spot  in  Palestine  be 
destroyed  to  gratify  the  superstitious  taste  of  that 
community. 

Next,  comes  the  lonely  tomb  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
vallev.  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  Joseph's  tomb.  Xor 
have  we  anv  substantial  reason  to  doubt  its  identity:1 
it  answers  well  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  narrative, 
<ie.  1.  2t-'Jii;  comp.  Jos.  xxiv.  :',2.  The  present  structure  is 
of  humble  appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  common 
luiilt  stone  wall,  <>  feet  hiirh,  and  -j  feet  2  inches  thick, 
plastered  on  the  inside  with  mortar.  The  space  within 
the  wall  measures  0  feet  ~>  inches  from  north  to  south. 
and  10  feet  1  inch  from  east  to  west.  The  corners 
nearly  answer  the  cardinal  points.  The  doorway  is  in 
the  northern  side;  and  opposite  to  it  in  the  southern 
wall  is  a  place  for  prayer,  looking  towards  Mount 
( lerizim,  and  marked  by  a  niche  in  the  wall,  over  which 
are  two  slabs  of  stone,  with  defaced  Hebrew  writing 
upon  them.  Similar  niches  an;  in  the  south-west  and 
north-west  corners.  The  tomb  itself  is  built  diagonally 
across  the  floor,  and  not  parallel  to  the  walls,  as  is 
usual,  with  the  head  towards  the  door,  and  the  feet 
towards  the  south-west.  It  is  built  with  common  stone, 
plastered  over  with  mortar. 

About  half-way  between  Jacob's  well  and  the  city, 
and  nestling  in  a  bend  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  the  mosque 
Shech  d  \\.mud~-i\\e  Saint  of  the  Pillar — so  called  from 
a  Mussulman  saint.  This  saint,  however,  is  only  a 
modern  invention  of  the  Mohammedans.  I5y  the 
Samaritans  the  place  is  simply  called  El  'Amud,.  the 
Pillar,  their  tradition  identifying  it  with  the  pillar  or 
stone  set  up  by  Joshua,  as  noticed  above.  They  also 
believe  that  the  celebrated  oak  of  Moreh  stood  011  the 
same  spot.  The  Mohammedans  come  here  occasionally 
to  pray,  but  no  great  honour  is  paid  to  the  place  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  present  dilapidated  state. 

Before  we  leave  this  spot  we  may  observe  that 
Joseph's  tomb  seems  to  have  been  located  here  by  some 
authors.  The  earliest  traveller  on  record,  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim,  in  briefly  mentioning  the  tomb,  locates  it  at  a 
farm,  In  rilkt,  which  may  be  construed  to  mean  the 
'Amud  mosque,  or  the  hamlet  Balata.  The  following 
early  travellers  pass  the  tomb  in  silence.  But  Mauii- 
drell,  in  A.D.  1(597,  is  more  exact.  He  says.  "  We  saw 
on  our  right  hand,  just  without  the  city,  a  small  mosque, 
said  to  have  been  built  over  the  sepulchre  purchased  by 
Jacob  of  Ennnor,  the  father  of  Shechem.  It  goes  by 
the  name  of  Joseph's  sepulchre"  (E.  Trav.  43'>).  He  un- 
doubtedly means  the  'Annul;  and  passes  on  to  Jacob's 


1  Stanley  states,  after  Buckingham,  tli.it  there  is  another 
tomb  ealle.l  tip.-  tnmli  of  Joseph,  which  lie  identifies  with  the 
Mosque  'Annul,  and  tells  us  that  it  is  said  dy  the  Samaritans  to 
he  so  called  after  Rabbi  Joseph  of  Xablus.  The  authority  for 
the  tradition  i>  not  given.  But  this  must  he  a  mistake,  as  the 
Samaritans  know  oi  no  other  Joseph's  tomb  thuji  the  generally 
accepted  one. 


well,  without  noticing  the  accepted  Joseph's  tomb. 
Stanley  also  states,  after  Buckingham,  a  similar  opinion, 
and  tells  us  that  it  is  said  by  the  Samaritans  to  be  thus 
called  after  a  rabbi  Joseph  of  Nablus  (Sin.  and  1'ai.  an, 
note).  But  this  identification  seems  to  be  a  mistake, 
probably  a  Mohammedan  legend,  and  imposed  upon 
inquisitive  travellers  by  unscrupulous  guides.  The 
present  Samaritans  know  of  no  Joseph's  tomb  but  the 
generally  accepted  one;  and  to  it  does  the  Jewish  as 
well  as  the  Samaritan  tradition  bear  testimony.  Parchi, 
the  Jewish  traveller,  A.D.  1300,  who  spent  some,  years 
exploring  Palestine,  fixes  Joseph's  tomb  tiftv  vards 
north  of  Balata,  (Kapht.  va  Pherach). 

About  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  side  of  Mount 
Ebal,  in  front  of  the  town,  is  a  bold  perpendicular  rock, 
some  sixty  feet  high,  called  after  a  Mohammedan  female 
saint,  Kit  es  *>t/a,i<i>/t  f/.  In  front  of  the  rock  stands  a 
small  building,  consisting  of  two  chambers,  and  an 
oit/ifi/  for  prayer;  but  all  in  a  dilapidated  state.  This 
part  of  the  mountain  is  called  by  the  saint's  name. 

A  little  farther  westward,  and  about  midway  to  the 
summit,  stands  the  only  edifice  now  remaining  on  Mount 
Kbal.  This  is  called  '////""'  <d-l)<-in  the  Column  of 
Religion.  According  to  the  current  tradition,  this 
building  was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  Mohammedan 
saint,  honoured  by  the  above  name  .;nid  the  building 
of  course  receiving  its  name  from  the  saint),  who  flour- 
ished some  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  buildinn'  is 
used  as  a  mosque,  but  the  native  Christians  say  that 
originally  it  was  a  Christian  church.  It  consists  of 
two  apartments:  the  floor  of  the  first  still  partly  paved 
with  fragments  of  very  beautiful  mosaic  work,  wrought 
in  marble  of  red,  blue,  and  white.  On  the  middle  of 
the  inner  room  stands  a  large  wooden  lamp-stand,  in 
imitation  of  a  tree,  with  a  goodly  number  of  branches, 
on  which  a  number  of  oil  lamps  are  hanging,  together 
with  a  formidable  array  of  filthy  rau's  placed  there  by 
pilgrims  in  honour  of  the  saint,  whose  tomb,  they  sav. 
is  in  the  northern  wall,  indicated  by  a  marble  slab 
placed  against  it.  This  part  of  the  mount  is  frequently 
called  by  the  natives  after  the  saint,  'Ii/ittd  ul-l>un. 

VI  I.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Nablus,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  Arabs.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with 
exactness  what  is  the  number  of  its  population,  inas- 
much as  no  census  is  taken.  About  10,000  is  near  the 
mark.  Of  these  there  are  about  Imi  Jews;  150  Samari- 
tans: from  500  to  COO  native  Christians;  the  remaining 
9400  are  Mohammedans — the  most  bigoted  and  unruly, 
perhaps,  in  Palestine.  [.T.  M.] 

SHECHI'NAH.     See  SIIEKINAH. 

SHEEP  [>&.  tzon,  TM,  aiiU.  Tn,  rai'J«t,  C33,  ktles, 
1 1  •     ..  >    j        ••  T> 

nt'3,3,  l-l/mnh,  nips,  l-csdi,  rEte.  kix/xdi,  nil',  sch,  13,  cltar, 
"tn,  (Tchar  (dial.),  nr^,  tulih,  fT3N,  imrn'rin  (dial. 
pi. ">.  Tr?,  ii.ttod;  Trpoparoi'.  }>r<Jiat<>n,  afivbs,  amnos,  aps, 
«?>',  apviov,  <irni<ni\. 

The  pastoral  character  of  the  early  Hebrews,  and  the 
importance  of  their  flocks,  are  well  shown  by  this 
copiousness  of  appellatives  by  which  the  animal  was 
known  among  them.  As  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep, 
and  offered  a  lamb  for  a  sacrifice,  Go.  iv.  2, 4,  and  as 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  before  this,  while 
his  parents  were  yet  in  the  garden,  lambs  were  slain 
for  this  purpose,  Ge.  ill.  21,  we  may  conclude  that  some, 
perhaps  most,  of  these  Hebrew  names  were  in  familiar 
use  long  before  the  flood.  They  are.  for  the  most  part, 
discriminative  of  sex  or  age.  Tzon  appears  to  be  gene- 
ric, equivalent  to  sheep  among  us;  «////,  the  full-grown 
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ram,  but  used  also  to  designate  the  male  of  other  rumi- 
nants, as  we  use  the  term  Luck;  rachel,  the  adult  eice; 
/cedes  the  masculine,  kibsah  the  feminine,  appellation 
of  a  half- grown  lamb;  kextb  and  kis/Mh  are  the  same 
words,  with  a  transposition  of  the  consonants;  *eh  is  a 
word  of  somewhat  vague  use;  it  is  frequently  used  in 
the  general  sense  of  shi-cft,  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age;  but  not  seldom  it  manifestly  signifies  a  lamh,  as 
iu  the  ordinance  of  the  passover.  Ex.  xii.;  char  appears 
to  be  a  i/onny  ram,  and  the  Chaldee  (/>/<«/•  to  have  the 
same  force;  tnJeh  is  a  sucki/i;/  /am'/;  iiinn'riu  is  a 
Chaldee  word  used  after  the  captivity.  Kzr.  vi.  y,  ir;  vii.  17, 
apparently  to  indicate  /ir/n/is  intciaktl  for  sacrijice; 
attud,  rendered  "ram"  in  tie.  xxxi.,  manifestly  sig- 
nifies a  hc-'jf>at. 

In  some  respect-:  the  sheep  is  the  must  interesting  of 
all  brute  animals.  The  possession  and  the  charge  «\ 
man  from  the  very  earliest  times,  it  is  probable  that  it 
never  existed  in  a  primitive  \\ild  state,  but  was  created 
expressly  to  minister  to  man's  use,  and  was  -i\i-n  t» 
him  immediately  the  fall  brought  in  his  necessity.  But 
more  than  this;  it  was.  as  \\r  have  already  intimated, 
selected  from  the  very  first  for  sacrifice:  and  thus,  no 
sooner  had  sin  entered,  and  death  by  sin.  than  the 
poor,  lust,  and  trembling  sinner  was  typically  taught 
to  look  for  atonement  and  life  to  the  blood-shedding  of 
a  Substitute,  and  for  a  covering  of  his  soul's  nakedness 
to  the  righteousness  of  the  slain  One.  Thus  ton  the 
lamh  In -came  immediately  the  special  r-hadow  and  re- 
presentative of  the  great  Sin-bear,  r.  and  was  ever 
recognized  as  such  in  succeeding  a^vs.  Through  the 
hi>t'iry  of  th  •  patriarch. d  worship,  in  the  substitution 
of  a  ram  for  Isaac,  in  the  deliverance  of  I.-rael  by  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  in  the  daily  burnt-offerings 
and  other  sacrifices  under  the  law.  until  He  came  whom 
they  shadowed  forth,  believers  were  able  to  trace  the 
figures  of  the  coining  One.  and  were  prepared  to  receive, 
as  from  heaven,  the  Baptist's  testimony.  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  (iod,  which  taketh  awav  the  sin  of  the  world.'1 
And  now  that  his  offering  has  been  accomplished,  and 
Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,  the  bleeding 
Lamb  is  the  object  of  our  gratitude  ami  love,  as  by 
faith  we  behold,  "in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  a  Land) 
as  it  had  been  slain." 

The  wool,  the  flesh,  and  the  milk  of  the  sheep  were 
early  appreciated  as  valuable  products  to  man.  Before 
the  flood  animal  food  was  not  eaten,  except,  it  maybe, 
by  the  lawless  sons  of  violence;  but  probably  this  would 
not  exclude  the  use  of  milk,  and  its  products  butter 
and  cheese.  It  is  not.  however,  till  after  the  flood  that 
we  find  distinct  mention  made  of  either  of  the  uses 
which  the  animal  subserved.  Abram  and  Lot  brought 
flocks  out  of  Haran,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
possessed  both  by  the  Philistines,  Ge.  xx.,  and  bv  the 
Egyptians,  eh.  xii.  iii.  The  separation  of  the  woo]  from 
the  skin  of  the  living  animal  was  doubtless  performed 
from  the  very  first,  for  nature  would  do  it.  even  if  man 
neglected  it:  but  the  process  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  pastoral  business  in  Ge.  xxxi.  11): 
"Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep;"  he  left  the  home- 
stead, and  visited  his  flocks,  which  were  pastured  at  a 
distance,  to  superintend  this  operation.  Judah  also 
"  went  up  unto  his  sheep-shearers  to  Timnath,''  cli.  xxxviii. 
12,  n.  In  later  times  the  custom  was  the  same;  and 
from  the  story  of  Nabal.  i  Sa.  xxv.,  we  learn  how  im- 
portant was  this  operation.  To  a  sheepmaster  it  was 
what  the  harvest  was  to  the  agriculturist ;  a  season 
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of  rejoicing,  of  feasting,  of  congratulation.  In  the 
reign  of  Ahab,  the  king  of  Moab  is  described  as  a  sheep- 
master,  who  rendered  to  the  king  of  Israel,  by  way  of 
tribute,  a  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  rams,  with  the  wool,  •>  Ki.  iii.  t.  Woollen  gar- 
ments were  worn  by  the  Hebrews  when  they  came  out 
of  Egypt;  but  they  were  interdicted  to  the  priests  while 
ministering  in  the  sanctuary;  at  least,  if  we  may  ex- 
plain the  positive  command  that  the  priestlv  robes 
should  be  made  of  linen,  in  Ex.  xxviii.,  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  wool  in  Eze.  xliv.  18.  A  mixture  of  woollen 
and  linen  was  solemnly  interdicted  to  the  people  at  all 
times,  Du.  xxii.  n. 

The  flesh  of  the  sheep,  together  with  that  of  the  goat, 
was  the  common  sort  of  animal  food  eaten  by  the  pas- 
toral peoples  of  Western  Asia,  whenever  they  resorted 
t-i  their  own  domesticated  stock;  for  they  doubtless 
sated  their  appetite  for  flesh-meat  \\ith  that  of  wild 
animals,  \\heiu.-ver  they  could  readilv  obtain  it.  Oxen 
were  seldom  slaughtered  for  the  table,  except  by  princes 
or  nobles  with  many  dependents.  When  the  people  of 
Israel  became  settled  in  the  land,  and  cities  and  towns 
became  populous,  animal  food  would  be  in  greater 
demand:  and  the  irregular  supplies  of  a  nomad  people 
being  greatly  cut  oft',  the  markets  would  depend  on 
cattle-breeders;  and  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand 
would  as>r,me  more  of  that  condition  to  which  we  are 
accustomed. 

To  this  day  the  orientals  eoiisume  little  animal  food. 
1  >r.  Kitto  has  an  interesting  calculation,  by  which  we 
may  compare  the  flesh-consumption  of  a  Svrian  and  of 
an  Knidish  city.  Speaking  of  the  East  generally,  lie 
says:  "More  meat  is  consumed  in  towns  than  in  vil- 
lages, and  in  large  towns  than  in  small  ones.  Therefore, 
in  taking  Aleppo  for  the  standard  of  consumption  in 
Syria,  the  average'  is  certainly  not  underrated  but 
exceeded.  The  population  is  (Ju/ioO,  and  the  same'  is 
the  number  of  r-heep  reckoned  to  be  annually  consumed 
in  that  city;  being  one  sheep  annually  to  each  person. 
Xow,  in  London,  the  sheep  sold  in  Smithfield  alone  in 
lv;s  was  l,4i~>3.-100,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
about  the  population  of  the  district  \\hieh  Smithfield 
market  supplies.  So  far.  there  is  one  sheep  by  the 
vear  to  the  population  of  each  citv.  But  then  the  sale 
of  slice])  in  Smithfield  is  an  imperfect  measure  of  the 
consumption  of  slice]),  seeing  that  considerable  numbers 
are  sold  to  the  butchers  on  their  way  to  the  market, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  slaughtered  meat  is  brought  to 
other  markets  for  sale  from  the  country.  Thou  the 
Aleppines  eat  scarcely  any  meat  but  mutton;  no  pork, 
very  little  beef,  ami  scarcely  any  veal.  But.  considering 
that  the  Londoners  eat  about  as  much  beef  as  mutton, 
and  adding  thereto  the  large  quantities  of  pork  and 
veal  which  they  consume,  we  may  very  moderately 
calculate  that  an  inhabitant  of  London  consumes  about  ! 
four  times  as  much  animal  food  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Aleppo"  (I'hys.  Hist,  of  Palestine,  3ns). 

Travellers  report  that  sheep  and  lambs  dressed  in  the 
manner  of  the  paschal  lamb,  without  breaking  a  bone 
thereof,  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  Tlelon  met  with 
shepherds  who  were  roasting  whole  sheep,  which  they 
sold  to  travellers,  stuck  upon  sticks  of  willow -tree. 
The  entrails  were  taken  out,  and  the  body  was  sewed 
up  again.  Those  who  have  never  seen  it,  can  scarcely 
imagine  how  well  such  a  mass  of  meat  may  be  roasted. 
According  to  Thevenot  (Trav.  u.  23C.),  the  practice  is  com- 
mon in  Persia.  An  oven  having  been  well  heated,  the 
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Iambi,  hungup  within,  and  baked  whole.     In  Armenia,  '  peatedly  described   to    Israel  as   "a  land  that  noweth 


according  to   tlio   same   traveller,   after  the  animal  is 


with  milk  and  honey,"    Ex.  iii.  8,  ir; 


if  kine  for  David,  and  for  the  people  that  were 
its     with  him,  to  eat,"  in  Absalom's  insurrection,  2  su.  xvii.  211. 
Emmanuel  was   to   eat    "butter  and    honey.''  is.  ui.  i:,, 

f  "a  whole  lamb,  stuiF.  d  with  rice,  j  and  an  unwonted  abundance  of  the  same  food  was  pro- 
ids,  raisins,  pistaohes.  etc.,  and  stewed"  (Hist,  of  dieted  through  the  reverting  of  the  land  to  pastura-v. 
Aleppo,  1. 172);  and  La  Roque  gives  the  same  description,  when  the  agricultural  population  should  be  carried 
but  adds  to  the  stufium',  "  safl'ron,  mint,  and  other  |  away  by  the  king  of  Assyria.  --"It  shall  come  to  pass 
aromatic  herbs"  (Voy.  do  la  Pal.  lft7).  lYrhaps  there  is  in  that  day,  that  a  man  shall  nourish  a  young  cow  and 
an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  the  "bitter  herbs"  with  '  two  sheep:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  for'the  abundance 


which  the  passover  was  to  be  eaten.  Kx.  xii 

The  tir,~;  mention  of  milk-  is.  with  butter,  in  Go. 
xviii.  8:  "Abraham  .  .  .  took  butter  and  milk. 
and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  .set  it  before 
them.''  V>"''  do  not  know  whether  this  was  milk  of 


of  milk  that  they  shall  give,  that  he  shall  eat  butter: 
for  butter  and  honey  shall  every  one  eat  that  is  left  in 
the  land."  is.  vii.  21,  22.  Hero  the  milk  is  the  production 
of  the  sheep  as  well  as  of  the  cow. 

Jt  has  bet  M  oh.-erved  that  "the  word  rendered  •  but- 
kine  or  of  sheep:  Abraham  was  rich  in  both  flocks  :  ter,'  must  be  understood  to  denote  not  that  only,  but 
and  herds;  probably  both  contributed  to  the  food  of  other  preparations  of  milk  short  of  butter,  as  cream. 
the  household  these  important  items.  En  De.  xxxii.  14  buttermilk,  and  sour  curdled  milk,  all  of  which  are 
Moses,  in  his  farewell  song,  represents  Jehovah  as.  much  used  in  Western  Asia,  Milk  and  such  prepara- 
tions of  it  are  consumed  in  great  quantities,  and. 
together  with  honey,  when  it  can  be  procured, 
form  the  substantial  diet  of  young  children" 
iTict.  liil/le,  in  l.,c  ) 

Cheese  is  mentioned  but  ihrice.  and  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  in  either  of  these  passages  it  was 
made  from  ewes'  milk. 

The  relation  of  the  sheep  to  man.  in  a  pa-toral 
country,  gave  rise  to  many  beautiful  symbols  and 
interesting  illustrations.  Jehovah  was  the  Shep- 

V^^^|.,^->^L:v    ^%         ^  M\  'f  ^'f  hertl  of  hi's  1)L'"1)1(''  a11'-1  I"1'ael  was  llis  flock>  1V 

\P'    ^i^rj^€{fS§r          itf'lf   lH\jtf   •••'/fr'-'"A'3|  xxiii.  l;lxxx.l;  Ixxix.  13;  Is.  xl.  11;  Je.  xxiii.  1,2;  Eze.xxxiv. 

/  ^f-WmHaSL*     &m     fl  and  often  elsewhere;  the  apostasy  of  sinners  from  God 

is  the  straying  of  a  lost  sheep,  rs.  cxix.  17C;  i».  m;.  o; 
Je.  l.  o;  and  the  ever-blessed  Son  of  God  coining 
down  to  our  world  is  a  shepherd  seeking  his  sheep 
which  were  lost,  Lu.xv.  ;-0.  He  is  the  only  Shep- 
herd; all  who  do  not  own  him  are  thieves  and 
robbers,  Jn.  x.  8;  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  3lat. 
vii.  i.v  He  is  the  good  Shepherd,  \\lio  gave  his 
life  for  the  sheep,  Jn.  x.  ii;  and  now  he  gives  them 
his  own  life  in  resurrection,  and  this  is  eternal 
life,  Jn.  x.  2";  Ilo.  vi.  o-ii;  Col.  ii.  12.  Well  may  we  say 

having  fed   Israel  with  "'butter  of   kine.   and  mill:  of    m  holy  joy  and  triumph,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd, 

sAeepy"  and  the  apostle  asks,  "  Who  feedeth  a  flock,  and    I  shall  not  want!'' 

In  the   vision   of  the   prophet   Daniel,   recorded   in 
ch.  viii.,  the  Medo- 1  Yr-ian  monarch v  was  seen  under 


IMS.  j      Sheep-milking  and  Butter-making  in  Egypt. 
Frisse's  oricnt.-il  Album. 


eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ]  "  i  Co.  ix.  7.  The  pro- 
minence of  milk  as  a  constituent  of  the  popular  diet  is 
manifest  from  many  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  '  the  figure  of  a  ram  with  two  unequal  horns,  which  was 


The  blessing  of  Judah  by  the  cly  ing  Jacob  finishes  with 
these  promises:  "  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and 
his  teeth  white  with  milk,"  do.  \lix.  12.  Solomon  exhorts 
his  readers  to  diligence  in  knowing  the  state  of  their 
flocks,  and  promises  milk  enough  for  the  maintenance 
of  themselves  and  their  households,  Pr.  xxvii.  27.  Kzekiel 
threatens  the  Ammonites  that  the  men  of  the  east 


shall  eat  their  fruit  and  drink  their  milk,  ch. 


Joel, 


depicting  the  prosperity  of  Israel  when  replanted  in 
millennial  blessing  in  their  land,  says:  "  The  mountains 
shall  drop  down  new  wine',  and  the  hills  shall  flow  with 
milk/'  t-.h.  iii.  is.  And  the  free  blessings  of  the  o-ospel 
are  offered  by  Isaiah  under  the  same  images:  "Wine 
and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price,"  ch.  ir.  i. 


overthrown  by  a  one-horned  he-goat,  representing  the 
Macedonian  power.  We  have  already  remarked  on 
the  propriety  of  the  latter  symbol  (sec  GOAT),  and  the 
former  is  no  less  correct.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  ram  was  accepted  as  the  national  emblem  by 
the  Persian  people,  as  the  he-goat  was  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Ammianus  Marcellinus  states  that  the  king 
of  Persia  wore  a  ram's  head  of  gold  set  with  precious 
stones,  instead  of  a  diadem.  The  type  of  a  rain  is  seen 
on  ancient  Persian  coins,  as  on  one  of  undoubted 
genuineness  in  Hunter's  collection,  in  which  the  ob- 
verse is  a  ram's  head,  and  the  reverse  a  ram  couchant. 
Rams'  heads,  with  horns  of  unequal  height,  are  still  to 
be  seen  sculptured  on  the  pillars  of  Persepolis. 


In  like  manner  milk  or  tmtttr,  associated  with  honey,  j  Kitto  (Phys.  Hist.  Palestine,  3%)  tells  us  that  "  there  are 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  expressive  of  abundance  i  two  varieties  of  sheep  in  Syria.  The  first,  called  the 
and  delicacy  of  diet.  The  Land  of  Promise  was  re-  j  Bedouin  sheep,  differs  not  much  from  the  large  breed 
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in  Britain,,  except  that  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  and 
thicker,  and  the  ears  rather  larger.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  circumstance  that  the  nocks  of  the 
Bedouins  are  composed  of  this  species. 

"The  other  species  is  very  common  in  Syria,  and  on 
account  of  its  extraordinary  tail  has  been  much  noticed 


liy  nearly  ail  tra\  eiiers,  in  tii..-  Ka-t.  The  earca.-s  (,f 
one  of  these  sh'-ep.  with. nit  includim:  the-  In  ad.  feet. 
entrails,  and  skin,  '_t-iu-ra!l\-  wei^h-  from  tiftv  to  sixtv 
pounds,  (if  which  tli>-  tail  makes  up  (ifteeii  pounds;  hut. 
some  of  tin-  large  -t  1'ivi-d.  that,  have  lie  ii  fattened  \\ith 
care,  will  sometimes  wei^h  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds: 
the  tail  al»ne  composing  a  third  of  the  whole  \\e-i-_ht. 
This  tail  -  a  broad  and  il:itti>h  appendage-  ha-  the 
appearance  ot'  a  lar^e  and  loose  mas;  of  Hesh  or  fat 
ti|ion  the  riniip  and  ab.,ut  tin-  root  of  th.-  tail :  ami  from 
the  odd  motion  which  it  receives  wm-u  the-  animal 
walks,  one  would  suppose  it  -.-.  imected  •  -  the  animal's 

ho-ly  oi;l\-  I.-,.-  th..-  r-Uin  with  which  i;  i>  covered 

In  the  Kgyplian  variety  this  tail  is  (|iiit<-  pendulous  and 
broad  throughout:  but  in  the  S-.-rian  variety  the  t.iil 
narrows  almost  to  a  point  toward-  the  .-nd,  and  th-- 
extremiiy  is  turned  up.  Tliis  is  a  greal  convenience 
to  the  animal.  The  -h.-ep  of  the  extraordinary  size 
mentioned  bet'oiv  are  ven  rare,  and  UMiallv  kept  in 
yards,  so  that  they  are  in  little  datrjvr  of  injuring  the- 
tail  a.-  they  walk.  But  in  the  tie-H-.  in  order  to  [ire- 
vent  injury  from  the  hushes,  the  shepherds,  in  .-everal 
places  of  Syria,  fix  a  thin  pi.-ee  of  li.iard  on  th..'  under 
part  (which  is  not.  like  the  rest,  coveted  with  wool),  and 
to  this  board  small  wheel.-  are  sometimes  added.  .  . 
T!K'  tail  is  entirely  composed  of  a  substance  between 
marrow  ami  fat,  serving  very  often  in  the  kitchen  in  the 
place;  of  butter,  ami,  cut  into  small  pieces,  makes  an 
ingredient  in  varie.us  di>hes.  When  the  animal  i- 
young.  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  be.-t  marrow.  The 
only  allusion  to  this  append  a  e^e  which  we  can  discover 
in  the  Scriptures  is  in  that  \\hieh  names  "the  fat  of 
the  tail.'  e.r  'the  fat  tail.'  as  one  of  the  parts  of  sacri- 
ficial victims  which  was  to  be  Consumed  upon  the  altar.'' 
The  ''Good  Shepherd,"  in  .In.  x.,  represents  himself 
as  going  before  his  sheep,  as  calling  them  by  name, 
and  leading  them  out.  This  is  contrary  to  our  notions. 
but  quite  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals, 
as  several  travellers  have  noticed.  M'Chcyne.  in  his 
visit  to  Palestine,  met  with  a  shr-pherd  who  not  only 
knew  all  his  own  sheep  by  name,  but  who  declared  that 
they  knew  his  voice,  and  would  not  follow  a  stranger. 


This  was  verified  by  the  stranger's  putting  on  the  shep- 
herd's garments,  when  the  sheep  refused  to  approach 
him.  This  was  not  confined  to  the  East,  for  Theocritus 
makes  the  shepherd  Lacon  address  his  sheep  by  name 
iMyi.  v.  in.'O;  and  Henderson,  in  Iceland,  notices  a  shep- 
herdess with  a  flock  of  fifty  sheep,  every  one  of  \\  Inch  she 
professed  to  know  by  name  (Ireland,!.  iv«K  [p.  n.  n.  i 

SHEEP-GATE, 'one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.' 
which  was  placed  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  temple. 

>'(f  jKUrsALEM   (vol.  i.  ]i.  SCI. 

SHEEP-MARKET.  In  our  Authorized  Version 
this  term  occurs  at  Jn.  v.  '2,  "  There  is  at  Jerusalem 
bv  the  sheep  market  a  pool."  The  word  'market,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  the  original  (which  ha-  nierelv  twl  rij 
Trpot3a.TiK~)<.  and  ,'/"''  instead  of  //«';•/•</  i.--.  what  should 
have  been  supplied. 

SHEKEL.     ><r  MUNKY.  also  WEIGHT*. 

SHEKI'NAH  fsrr-c.  i,,lm',ltain>»},  a  derivative  of 
the  common  Hebrew  r.  ot  .-i^nifyinu'  to  </,'•(//.  either  of 
God  or  of  men,  but  itself  not  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  Ih'-ratmv  M:bsi-ijucn{  t"  the  "Bible  it  has 
two  uses,  one  pvoper  and  one  euphcnii-tic.  The  word 
"''/'-/.  i.e.  of  <loe|.  i-  properly  applied 
to  visible  manifestations  of  God's  presence,  as  the  burn- 
ing bush,  the  pillar  of  cloi-d  ami  tin-  of  t!ie  exodu.-  in 
the  wildern.  ;s,  \  -.  Whether  this  visible  manii'e.-ta- 
tion  of  the  presence  of  (I'd  was  considered  to  be  the 
visibly  manifested  present  (lod,  »r  something  much 
1.  --,  may  l»-  made  a  .(U.-stion.  Likely  something  less. 
othi-rwi-e  the  s-e.-nd  use  of  the  word  could  hardly 
have  ari-'-n.  This  us.-  is  a  euphemistic  circumlocution 
Ljem-rallv  for  the  divine  name  or  any  personal  pronoun 
employed  of  Ge-d  either  by  himself  or  by  others  when 
he  is  addr«s.-ed  or  spok,  n  of,  and  arises  from  a  revereii 
tial  dislike  of  even  biblical  anthropomorphisms,  which 
di-like  distinguishes  lat.r  Jewish  religious  thinking. 
Thus  Nn  v.  :'.,  'm  tl«  i  /  /  ihrtU  is  rendered 
bv  the-  T;ii_iim.  "among  whom  •/////  ^lnk'nxdi  is  dwell- 
in  v.''  1  )itti  re  1 1 f  op:  i  lion  exi-t-  as  to  v.  IK  ther  (hi  re 

nous  visible  manifestation  '-f  (loel'- 
pr.--e-n(-i-  in  t!ie  holy  of  holi"-  ovei  t  if  r<i]i)i»nfh  or 
mercy-seat.  Jewish  authorities  h-eM  th.-re-  was,  and 
that  thi-  shekinah  did  ,  .1  t.  mple. 

\lanv  ('];>•'.  I's   di-ny  its   continuous   visibility 

even  in  th.-  first.     >'•  <  <  'i.i'i'n.  I'i  I.I.A  i;  <  >r.)          [  \.  n.  !>.| 

SHE'LAH  [prmio-l  The  youngest  son  of  Judah 
by  a  ('aiKianit.-  mother,  the  ilaiiuht.-i-  of  Shuali, 
(it;  xxxviii.  .";xivi.  IL\  tin-  fouij.'or  of  the  fainily  of  Shelan- 
it(  s.  Nn  xxvi. 

SHELEMIAH  [rr-pj-c,  also  sometimes  -n;-:L-,i-.  She- 
ti  in  in// n.  the  remmpmfcd,  or  favoured,  of  JcJun'aJi'].  A 
name  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence  in  later  times 
arnoni;-  the  oovenant  people:  th'>  father  of  Frijah,  the 
captain  of  the  ward  who  arrested  Jeremiah.  Je.  .\\xvii.  13; 
the  father  of  Jehucal  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  .Te.  \x.\vii.  ?,; 
one  of  the  persons  appointed  to  lay  hold  (.f  Jeremiah, 
.Te.  xxxvi.  •_'.•;  t\\  o  of  the  offspring  of  i'ani,  K/.r  x.  ."!i,  41. 

SHE'LEPH  \,lrnii;,  „/  or  '<>,<(].  The  sece.nd  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan,  (Jc.  x.  &;.  Along  with  the  other  sons  of 
Joktan.  Sheleph's  descendants  took  part  in  the  occu- 
pation of  South  Arabia,  and  the  name  has  been  satis- 
factorily identified  with  the  Mi  I  if  or  Fiifaf  tribes  of 
Yemen  in  the  present  day.  The  province  they  occupy 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  presided  over  by  several 
sheiks.  Ptolemy  is  understood  to  refer  to  them  under 
the  designation  of  2oXo7T7?«'o/  (vi.  r).  Other  Joktanite 
tribes  are  in  their  neighbourhood. 


SHELOM1TH 


'JOS 


SHELO'MITH  [panful].  1.  The  mother  of  the 
person  who  was  Binned  for  blasphemy  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Le.  xxiv.il.  Sin-  herself  \v;is  ot'  the  tribe  <>f  Dun, 
the  daughter  of  !'>i<-lin:  hut  hrr  husband  \\asan  Kgvp- 
tiun.  2.  The  daughter  of  Zerubbabel,  ich.  in.  in.  3.  Be- 
sides these,  ilie  nuinc  occurs  of  throe  males  in  the 
genealogies,  i  ch.  x\iii.  !>,Jv:  x\vi.  'n\,  •>. 

SHELU'MIEL  \fricnd  of  God\.  The  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  exodus.  He  Mas  the 
sun  of  Zurishaddai,  NU.  i. •'••,  ii.  12,  \c. 

SHEM  [cr.  »ai,n\.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  Xoah, 
and,  according  to  must,  the  eldc.-t,  the  three  brothers 


descendants  of  Shem,  t.f/.  the  (  'anaanites,  a  Hamitic 
family,  making  use  of  the  Semitic  tongue.  The  lan- 
guages so  called  form  three'  chief  families,  each  of  which 
has  had  its  season  of  predominance  among  the  Semitic 
races  and  in  history  and  literature;;  first,  and  most  im- 
portant, the  Hebrew  in  the  centre,  \\hich  flourished 
for  about  100(1  years,  from  the  exodus,  i.e.  till  about 
•too  ij.c.  :  second,  the  poorest  and  least  cultivated 
branch,  though  perhaps  in  some  respects  the  oldest, 
the  Aramean  (Syriac  so-called,  (.'haldee,  Samaritan^,  in 
the  north  flourished  for  the  next  1000  years,  chiefly 
mong  the  Syrian  Christians,  having  a  rich  and  in- 


being generally  mentioned  in  the  order  Shem.  Ham,  I  teresting  literature;  thirdly,  the  most  fluid  and  highly 
and  Japhet,  Gc.v.  32;  vi.  Hi;  vii  i:;;  x.  i,  and  this  order  is  con-  :  cultivated  of  all  the  Semitic  tongues,  the  Arabic  with 
firmed  by  the  numeration  being  once  made  backwards,  which  is  classed  the  Ethiopic).  in  the  south  from  the 
viz.  Japhet,  Ham,  Shem,  in  the  table  of  nations,  Ge.  x.,  j  seventh  century  up  to  the  present  time  (see  Uumn,  His- 
an  order  adopted  because  the  narrator,  intending  to  wire  de.s  Lamaics  semitiquep).  [  ,\.  n.  i>.] 


attach  further  details  to  the  genealogy  (if  Shem,  places 


SHEMAI'AH 


_  T. .  .,  T._    ,  Shcmaiaho,  v:l<>ui, 

him  la-t  to  present  a  connected  narrative.  More  than  JchovaJi  Jtas  heard].  '  L  A  prophet  in  the  time  of  lie- 
one  passage,  however,  has  been  adduced  against  the  !  hoboam.  who  sternly,  in  the  name  of  God,  forbade  the 
seniority  of  Shorn.  In  Ge.  x.  L' 1  the  English  Version,  '  king  to  carry  war  against  Jeroboam  and  the  tribes 


;   some   ancient   examples,   translates 
the  brother  of   .Japhct   the   elder:" 


"  Shen 
.ut   the 


ing  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  passage. 
Another  difficulty  is  the  followin 


As  the  flood 


ciinvd  when  Xoah  was   000  year-  old.  Ge.  vii.  o,  and  as 
Shcm's  son.  Arphaxad,  was   bom  t\vo  years  after  the 


pointed  to  the  visitation  as  a  sign  of  God's  displeasure 
on  account  of  sin.  and  when  the  kimr  and  prints  of 
•  I  udah  humbled  themselves  before  God.  he  iravc  them 
assurance  that  they  .-hould  only  sutler  chastisement 


Hood,  when  his  father  was   100  years   old,  Ge.  xi.  10,  it    from  the  hand  of  Shishak,  but  should  not  be  destroyed, 
follows  that  Shem  was  08  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  and     ^'h.  xii.  5-7.      An  account  of  the  transactions  of  Iteho- 
therefore   born  when  Noah   was  f>0:>.      But   Ge.  v.  Zl     boam's  reign  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Shemaiah, 
says  Xoah  was  ,^HI  years  old  and  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  '  -2  ch.  xii.  15. 
Japhet.  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  Japhet  was  .       2.  SIIKMAIAII. 
the  eldest,  since  it  appears  that  Ham  was  not,  (Jo.  ix.  i'l,    niiah,    called  tin 


and  since  Shem  cannot  have  been  born  till  two  years 
after.  But  perhaps  Ge.  v.  :3:>  means  to  speak  only  in 
round  numbers,  calling  Xoah  500.  when  in  point  of 
fact  he  may  have  been  a  year  or  two  more.  And 
whereas  Ham  is  called  his  "youngest"  son,  Ge.  i\.  2-1, 
from  the  want  of  accurate  degrees  of  comparison  in 
Hebrew  adjectives,  it  cannot  be  certain  that  the  pas- 
more  than  '• 'younger,"  as  our  version 


A  false  prophet  in  the  time  of  Jere- 
Nehelamite.  Tie  was  among  the 
people  of  the  captivity  in  Babylonia,  and  sought  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Jeremiah's  message  to  them, 
in  which  they  were  exhorted  to  settle  down  quietly  in 
their  foreign  home,  build  houses,  and  prepare  for  a 
seventy  years'  exile.  Not  only  did  Shemaiah  deny  the 
truth  of  this  message,  but  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  high- 
priest  at  Jerusalem,  entreating  him  to  lay  hands  on 
Jeremiah  and  prevent  him  from  uttering  such  dis- 


letter  was  read  to  Jeremiah, 


sago    means 

renders  it.  j  cmiragiug  tidings. 

Shem,  who  was  already  married  at  the  time  of  the  and  after  hearing  it  he  solemnly  denounced  the  judg- 
flood,  but  without  children,  became  the  ancestor,  ;  ment  of  Heaven  against  Shemaiah,  as  a  teacher  of 
through  Arphaxad,  of  the  Abrahamic  family.  Little  i  falsehood  and  rebellion.  Jo.  xxix. 

is  said  of  him,  but  the  chief  incident  related  of  him  in  3.  SIIKMAIAII.  Beside  the  two  already  mentioned, 
connection  with  his  brother  Japhet  is  much  to  the  an  immense  number  of  persons  with  the  name  of  She- 
credit  of  his  filial  piety.  And  to  this  incident  is  at-  [  maiah  occur  in  the  genealogies  and  later  books— up- 
tached  the  blessing  which  his  father  pronounced  regard-  !  wards  of  twenty— but  none  of  them  distinguished  for 
ing  him:  "Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem:  .  .  .  anything  remarkable,  i  Ch.  iii.  •>•>;  iv.  37;  v.  4:ix.  11,  i.;;  xxiv.  <i: 
God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  xxvi.  4;  Ezr.  viii.  13;x.  21,31;  Xe.  x.  S;  xii.  34,36,  42,  &e. 
tents  of  Shem."  where  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  SHEME'BER  [xwi'/n;/  aloft}.  The  king  of  Zeboiim, 
is  affirmed  that  not  Japhet,  but  God,  shall  dwell  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  at  the  time  of  Chedor- 
Shem's  tents.  Shem  lived  to  the  age  of  GOO  years.  As  komer's  expedition,  and  along  with  the  neighbouring 
his  descendants  mainly  spoke  the  languages,  whose  dis- I  chief  tains  a  sufferer  in  the  struggle  that  ensued,  Ge. 
tinctive  peculiarity  is  having  triliteral  stems,  such  as  xiv.  2-10. 

Hebrew,  Arabic,  kc.,  that  class  of  languages,  and  the         SHE'MER  [/«*].     The  person  to  whom  the  hill  of 
peoples  s]  leaking  them  have  been  called  Shemitic,  or  as    Samaria  belonged,  and  who  sold  it  to  Omri.      (See  SA- 
the  French  pronounce  Semitic.     The  name,  for  which    MARIA.) 
after  the  manner   of   Indo-European   the   term   Syro-  !       SHEMTNITH.     A   term  occurring  in  the  titles  of 


Arabian  has  been  proposed,  has  the  advantage  of  being- 
short  and  intelligible,  though  it  is  not  quite  accurate 
either  in  regard  to  what  it  embraces  or  what  it  excludes; 
some  descendants  of  Shem,  such  as  the  Elamites,  not 


two  psalms,  PS.  vi.  xii,  signifying  the  eighth:  "upon  the 
eighth."'  There  can  be  little  doubt  it  has  reference  to 
the  music;  but  see  under  PSALMS. 

SHEM'UEL  [Vrati,  heard  of  God}.     I.  The  proper 


speaking  a  language  of  this  class;  and  some  peoples,  not    form  of  the  name  of  Samuel  the  prophet.   (Sec  SAMUEL.) 


SHEN 


SHEPHERD 


2.  A  son  of  Ammihud,  and  one  of  those  appointed  to 
divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  several  tribes, 
Xu.  xxxiv.  20.  3.  A  son  of  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
and  head  of  a  house  in  that  tribe,  1  Ch.  vii.  2. 

SHEN  [properly  the  8/icn,  prn,  the  tooth  or  sharp 
rod'].  A  place  somewhere  near  Mizpeh,  between  which 
and  Mizpeh  Samuel  set  up  a  stone,  and  called  it  Eben- 
ezer,  iSa.  vii.12.  Its  precise  site  is  unknown. 

SHEN'IR,  an  inaccurate  form  of  Senir,  occurring  in 
our  English  Bibles  at  De.  iii.  !'';  Ca.  iv.  8.  (Nee  SENIR.) 

SHEPHATHTAH,  or  SIIEPATt'AH  [i'-hom  Jc- 
hfiraJi  dffcnd.t].  A  common  name  among  the  cove- 
nant people,  but  borne  bv  no  one  who  made  a  figure 
in  history.  It  occurs  of  a  son  of  David,  by  his  wife 
Abital,  2  SLI.  iii.  !;  of  a  descendant  of  Perez  or  Phare/.. 
No.  xi.  4;  of  a  son  of  Alaachah,  a  chief  man  among  the 
Simeonites.  i  Ch.  xxvii.  n;;  of  a  s<>n  uf  Jehoshaphat,  2  (  h. 
xxi.  2;  of  a  .s.  m  of  Mattan,  who  took  part  against  Jere- 
miah, Jo.  xxxviii.  i;  and  two  distinct  families  of  a  Slu-pha- 
tiah  are  mentioned  among  tin'  returned  exiles.  K/.Y.  ii.  i, 

.".7:  Xc.  vii.  !',  .V.'. 

SHEPHERD  [ni-S  ^\  is.  xxxviii.  12;  z,-c.  xi.  17]  In 
the  early  state  of  society,  pastoral  duties  would  natu- 
turallvbe  among  the  tirst  and  must  important  in  \\hich 
men  could  be  engaged.  Hence  we  aret<>ld  that  "Abel 
was  a  kee[ier  of  sheep,'  Ge.  iv.  •_';  and  the  migratory 
tendencies  of  mankind  would  lead  them  to  become 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  their  flocks.  As  many 
regions  in  tlie  East  are  better  adapted  for  this  mode 
of  life  than  for  agriculture,  families  and  clans  would 
naturallv  be  h-d  to  adopt  a  nomadic  lift  —  to  move  about 
with  their  flocks  from  one  pasture-  ui'ound  to  another, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  herbage  and  the-  supply  of 
watt  r  in  fact  to  lead  the  life  of  wandering  shepherds. 
just  as  we  see  the  present  1'iedouin  Arabs  do.  In  this 
state  they  carry  with  them  all  the  appliances  of  their 
nomadic  life  tints  and  camp  equipages—having  no 
settled  habitation,  but  making  tlie  va-t  region  tliev 
traverse  their  home.  It  is  in  tin-  nomadic  stat--  we 
tirst  come  into  contact  with  the  Hebrew  race.  Abraham 
was  a  nomad  prince;  and  so  was  his  sou  Isaac  and 
his  grandson  Jacob— living,  with  their  numerous  ser- 
vants and  attendants,  in  tents,  and  moving  from  place 
to  place,  according  to  the  conditions  of  such  a  life. 
During  these  early  ages  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
the  calling  of  a  shepherd  was  held  to  lie  as  honourable 
as  it  was  important;  hence  we  find  that  all  grades, 
from  the  highest  downwards,  were  engaged  in  it.1  Tlie 
sons  of  the  wealthiest  chiefs  were  thus  occupied,  (ic. 
xxxvii.  12;  and  even  their  daughters,  i;e  xxix.  ii;  Kx  ii  n;. 
But  this  phase  of  shepherd  life  was  modified  in  after 
ages.  Their  long  residence  ill  Egypt  gave-  them  a 
taste  for  a  settled  life.  Even  in  their  house  of  bond- 
age, they  were  largely  occupied  in  pastoral  duties; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  otherwise  engaged, 
and  on  their  leaving  Egypt  they  were  more  a  settled 
than  nomadic  people.  Nor  did  the  forty  years  in  the 
desert  transfer  them  again  into  nomadic  life — as  their 
stations  bore  more  the  character  of  tent- towns  than 
otherwise.  When  settled  in  Palestine,  therefore,  the 


'  Kgypt  v\as  a  marked  exception  to  this  general  rule — partly 
because  it  is  eminently  an  agricultural  country,  and  but  little 
adapted  for  the  pasturage  of  flocks  ;  consequently,  sheep  and 
goats  have  hardly  any  room  on  tlie  early  monuments  of  the 
country;  but  principally,  because  of  the  shepherd  invasion  of 
the  country  (Herod,  ii.  128),  which  made  shepherd  "an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Egyptians"  (Ge.  xlvi.  34;  conip.  Wilkinson,  ii.  109). 


station  of  the  shepherd  is  somewhat  modified;  and 
the  more  so  as  agriculture  and  commerce  increased. 
Among  the  two  tribes  and  half,  their  territories  being 
eminently  pasture-land,  it  was  otherwise;  but  in  Pales- 
tine itself  we  may  evidently  trace  the  decline.  And 
yet  the  occupation  of  the  shepherd  never  became  so 
common  in  the  Jewish  mind  as  that  of  an  agricul- 
turist. 

The  duties  of  a  shepherd  were,  in  ancient  times,  much 
the  same  as  they  now  are  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  In 
the  morning  he  lets  his  flocks  out  of  the  fold — the 
Arab  l/hi.r.ir  —an  open  space  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  and  topped  witli  thorns;  or  the  niaralt,  a  flat 
shed,  where  the  sheep  are  turned  in  when  the  nights 
are  cold.  From  this  fold  the  Hock  are  led,  not  driven, 
bv  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  .In.  x.  4;  and  they  follow 
him  with  the  utmost  docility.  P>chind,  lagging  lazily, 
follows  the  doLT,  an  ill-conditioned  brute,  as  in  the 
days  of  Job.  oh.  xxx.  i,  but  faithful,  keeping  up  the  real-, 
and  giving  the  alarm  at  any  approaching  danger.  In 
his  hand  the  shepherd  holds  a  rod  or  start',  frequently 
hooked  at  one  end,  with  which  he  guides  and  defends 
the  flock.  Mi.  \H.  i!.  Arrived  at  the  pasturage,  and 
during  the  day,  lie  leads  them  to  drink,  either  at 
running  streams,  or  more  commonly  at  troughs  at- 
tached to  Wells.  1's  x\iii  2;  Go.  xxix.  7:  Kx  ii.  It).  Should 

any  sheep  go  astray,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  goes 
in  search  of  it  until  he  finds  it.  Lu.  xv.  4.  Jn  autumn 
\\lun  the  pastures  become  dried  up,  and  in  winter 
where  tliev  are  covered  with  snow,  the  shepherd 
inii-4  provide  their  food,  for  which  purpose  the  green 
branches  of  bushy  trees  are  cut  down.  As  the  evening- 
draws  on.  the  shepherd  leads  his  flock  back  to  the 
fold,  and  each  enters  through  the  door  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  its  master.  Je.  xxxiii.  13.  During  the  night, 
he  or  a  comrade  keeps  watch,  lest  a  thief  should  enter 
and  steal,  .in.  x.  :i.  In  going  and  returning  the  mothers 
are  gently  led.  as  of  old,  Ge.  xxxiii.  ri;  and  the  tender 
lambs  are  frequently  carried,  is.  xl  i)  The  shepherd 
has  with  him  a  leathern  scrip,  in  which  lit'  carries  his 
food,  i  Sa.  xvii.  in,  a  scanty  supply  indeed,  but  better 
than  the1  fare  of  some  of  their  ancient  brethren.  Am.  vii. 
ii:  I. -i.  xv.  n;.  Tlie  modern  shepherd,  especially  in  Leba- 
non, has  to  defend  his  flock  from  the  attack  of  wild 
beasts,  a*  in  times  of  old-  for.  though  there  are  now 
no  lions  to  encounter,  i  sa.  xvii.  :;i;  is.  xx.xi.  4,  there  are  still 
wolves  in  abundance;  also  leopards  and  panthers,  and 
hyenas,  which  frequently  attack  the  flock  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  shepherd.  Tlie  faithful  and  brave 
stands  to  defend  the  flock,  ami  it  is  well  known  that 
many  a  one  in  modern  times  has  thus  laid  his  life  down 
for  the  sheep,  Jn.  x.  n-i:i.  In  ancient  times,  when  the 
shepherd  was  feeding  his  flock  at  a  distance  from  his 
home,  he  provided  himself  with  a  tent,  C.'a.  i.  fr;  Je.  xxxv.  7, 
which  was  frequently  removed  from  spot  to  spot  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements,  Is.  xxxviii.  12.  On  the  more 
dangerous  stations  towers  were  erected,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  espying  an  enemy  at  a  distance  and  pro- 
tecting the  flock,  Mi.  iv.  s.  These  existed  from  very  early 
times,  Ge.  xxxv.  21,  A.  V.  ''  tower  of  Eden,"  i.e.  of  the  flock. 
The  shepherd  was  not  always  a  member  of  the  family, 
but  hired  servants  were  also  employed,  i  Sa.  xvii.  20;  Jn. 
x.  12.  In  large  establishments  there  were  various  grades, 
and  one  set  over  them  as  chief  shepherd,  Ge.  xlvii.  0; 
i  Ha.  xxi  7.  The  chief  seems  to  have  a  personal  interest 
in  the  flocks,  inasmuch  as  his  service  was  paid  by 
I  a  certain  proportion  of  the  young,  Ge.  xxx.  32;  i  Co.  ix.  7; 


SHKl'Hl'PHAN 


910 


SHIBBOLETH 


hence  he  was  responsible  for  all  intrusted  to  his  care, 
and  to  make  good  all  IOSM-S,  except  in  certain  cases, 
Go.  xxxi  39;  Ex.  xxii.  12,  W;  Am.  iii.  12.  AVilh  regard  to  the 
flocks  we  may  farther  re-mark,  that  they  are  general] v 
mixed  of  sin  ep  and  goats.  Mat.  xxv.  32.  We  have  also 
witnessed  more  than  once  that  they  answer  to  their 
names,  if  called  by  the  .shepherd;  but  will  not  oh,-y 
the  voice  of  a  stranger,  Jn.  x. :.. 

The  shepherd's  life  must  be  one  of  considerable 
hardship,  and  sometimes  of  danger:  and  the  same  dailv 
routine  of  duties  rendered  u  verv  monotonous:  and  vet 
it  had  its  pleasures,  and  even  its  advantages.  Not  to 
mention  the  time  of  shearing,  the  season  of  feast  and 
rejoicing.  ISa.  xxv  2,  36;  2  Sa.  xiii.  23;  or  the  use  of  the  .-ling. 
an  instrument  of  amusement  as  well  as  defence,  1  8a. 
xvii.  40;  nor  the  shepherd's  reed,  the  favourite  musical 
instrument  from  the  earliest  ages:  a  life  with  its  duties 
far  from  human  tumult,  surrounded  with  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  with  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven  above,  must 
have  its  ennobling  eti'ects.  and  to  a  sensitive  mind 
must  be  poetic.  Young  David  received  many  of  his 
deepest  impressions,  and  most  poetic  images,  whilst 
leading  a  shepherd's  life:  and  in  Liter  years  expressed 
them  in  some  of  his  sweetest  psalms. 

The  term  is  frequently  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
and  applied  I.  To  kings,  Is  xliv.  28,&c.  2.  To  prophets 
and  teachers,  Jo.  xxiii.  4,  to.  3.  To  Cod.  as  the  leader 
of  Israel,  Go.  xlix.  21:  r*.  xxiii.  i.  -1.  And  especially  to  our 
Saviour,  Zee.  xiii.  7;  Jn.  x.  14;  He  xiii  '.'•>  '.i  M 

SHEPHU'PHAN.     See  SHUPHAN. 

SHE'RAH  [consanguinity].  A  daughter,  by  which, 
we  presume,  must  be  meant  female  descendant,  of 
Ephraim,  as  to  her  is  ascribed  the  building  of  the  two 
Beth-borons,  and  another  town,  Uzzen-sherah,  i  t'h.  vii.  21. 

SHEREBI'AH  [heat  of  Jdomh}.  A  Lcvite,  of  tlu 
family  of  Mahli.  who  joined  Ezra  with  some  others  at 
the  river  Ahava,  and  was  put  in  charge,  along  with  a 
few  more,  of  the  silver  and  gold  which  had  been  con- 
tributed for  the  service  of  the  house  of  Cod  bv  the 
king  of  Persia,  many  of  his  nobles,  and  the  richer 
Israelites  themselves,  y./.r.  viii.  is,  21.  He  afterwards 
took  part  with  Ezra  in  the  reading  of  the  law  to  the 
people,  in  the  psalm  of  confession  and  thanksgiving 
which  was  sung  on  the  fast  after  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, and  in  the  signing  of  the  covenant,  Xc.  viii.  V; 

ix.  4,  ,">:  x.  12. 

SHERE'ZER  [properly  Sharezer,  ^v,  prince  of 
fire].  One  of  two  deputies  who  were  sent  to  inquire 
at  the  priests  in  the  temple,  whether  the  people  should 
continue  to  observe  certain  fasts,  which  had  been  ob- 
served during  the  captivity,  in  commemoration  of  the  ' 
successive  calamities  which  were  connected  with  the 
downfal  of  Jerusalem,  Zee.  vii.  2.  The  other  was 
Regeni-melech  (which  see). 

SHE'SHACH.  A  name  applied  to  Babylon  bv 
Jeremiah,  ch.  xxv.  21);  li.  41;  but  with  what  meaning,  or 
for  what  purpose,  has  never  been  properly  ascertained. 
Jerome  and  the  rabbinical  interpreters  take  it  for 
a  cabalistic  mode  of  writing  Babel,  viz.  bv  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  alphabet,  making  the  last 
letter  stand  for  the  first  (n  for  «),  the  last  but  one  for 
the  second  (c  for  2),  and  so  on.  In  this  way  -jpc  is 
the  cabalistic  substitute  for  m  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  style  of  writing  is  so  old  as  Jeremiah's  time,  and 
if  it  were,  as  Babylon  is  so  explicitly  named  in  his 
prophetic  denunciations,  one  can  conceive  no  reason  for 
his  adopting  it.  Other  explanations  have  been  sought 


from  the  Arabic  and  I'er.-ic  (see  Gesemus,  TliBs.),  and  bv 
Kawlinson  from  the  supposed  name  of  the  moon-god. 

almost  identical  with  L'r  (see1  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  \>.(\\c,\; 

but  they  seem  so  fanciful  that  it  is  needless  to  recount 

them.      The  word  must  still  lie  regarded  as  an  enigma. 

SHE  SHAI  [ii-Ji! tis/i J.    One  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak 

the  niant.  uho  at  the  period  of   the   exodus  dwelt  in 

Hebron,  Xu. xiii  22.      At  a   later  period  thev  were  van- 

!  quished   and   driven    from    their    position    bv   Joi-liiia. 

Jos.  xv.  11. 

SHESH'AN  iperhaps  lily].     The  son  of  Fshi,  of  the 

family  of  llezron,  who  had  only  daughters;  and  he- 
married  one  of  tin  so  to  an  Egyptian  slave  Jarha. 
through  whom  the  family  was  perpetuated,  I  Cli.  ii. ::',,:; I, :;:,. 

SHESHBAZ'ZAR.     A  Persian  name,  borne  appar- 
ently by  Zernlibabel.  and   by  uhich  he  is  designated 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  ch.  i.  ,s  ii;  v.  14,  n;.      Of  tlie  identity 
;  of  the  person   bearing  the  t\\o  names  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt;  f or  not  only  is  Sheshbazzar  designated 
'•  the  prince  of  Judah, "  and  represented  as  taking  the  lead 
of  the  retm-nine;  exile;-,  but  it  was  he  also  \\ho  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  second  temple;  and  this  is  elsewhere 
ascribed     to     Xcrubbabel     (camp.  Ezr.  v.  ir,  with   /a-,  iv.  lO. 
I  We  have  various  other  examples  of  foreign  names  being 
n    to  distinguished   Hebrews,  and   familiarly  1  <>nv 
by  them:  in  earlier  times,  Joseph,  *.c.. \li.i;-.  and  in  later. 
Daniel  and  his  companions,  DU.  i. 

SHETH.  Another,  and  indeed  more  correct,  form 
of  the  patriarchal  name  Klt'i,  i  ch.  i.  i. 

SHETH  appears,  in  the  Authorized  Version,  as 
a  proper  name  in  one  of  Balaam's  later  prophecies,  in 
v, Inch,  speaking  of  the  remarkable  person  who  as  a 
star  was  to  ari-e  out  of  Jacob,  he  says,  •'•He  shall 
unite  the  corners  of  Aloab.  and  destroy  all  the  children 
of  Sheth,"  Xu.xxiv  K.  But  all  the  better  commentators 
are  now  agreed  that  the  term  might  here  to  lie  trans- 
kited  so  as  to  run  tin;.-.  "  <!.  stroj  all  the  sons  of  tumuli.'' 
So.  indeed,  the  passage  is  at  once  adopted  and  explained 
by  Jeremiah,  cli.  xlviii.  i:>,  where  he  speaks  of  a  fiami 
that  should  '-'devour  the  corner  of  3Ioab,  and  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  the  tumultuous  ones."'  The  ex- 
pression is  used  of  the  unsettled  and  warlike  races  that 
inhabited  the  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

SHETH'AR  [in  Persian  a  star].  The  name  of  one 
of  the  seven  princes  who  had  access  to  the  presence  of 
the  JVrsinn  kino-  Aha-uerus  (Xerxes\  K*.  i.  11. 

SHETH'AR-BOZ'NAI  [f.rif/lt  star].  A  Persian 
officci-  who  held  some  office  under  Tatnai,  in  Syria,  at 
the  time  the  returned  Jews  set  about  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  who.  along  with  the 
Apharsachitcs,  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  pro^re.-s 
of  the  undertaking,  E/.r.  v.  s-n;  vi.  o,  ];;.  The  opposition 
was  successful  for  a  time,  but  at  length  was  obliged  to 
give  way. 

SHE'VA.  The  scribe  of  David,  2  Sa.  xx.  -2:,,  whose 
more  proper  name  was  SERAIAII  (which  see).  Also  a 
son  of  Caleb  by  his  concubine  Maaehah.  1  Ch.  ii.  49. 

SHEW-BREAD.    S(C  SHOW-BREAD. 

SHIB'BOLETH.  This  word  has  two  distinct  mean- 
ings in  Hebrew— an  car  of  corn  and  a  flood.  But  it 
conies  into  notice  in  Old  Testament  history  inerelv 
with  respect  to  its  proper  pronunciation.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Ephraimites  by  Jephthah  and  the  Gilead- 
ites  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan,  the  latter  seized  the 
passages  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the 
return  of  the  Ephraimites;  and  to  test  whether  those 
who  approached  the  river  really  were  Ephraimites. 


SHIBMAH 


SH1LOH 


they  asked  them  to  pronounce  the  word  shibboleth 
(rrzcj — which,  beside  a  river,  would  probably  be  sug- 
gested by  its  having  the  sense  of  llood;  but  the  im- 
mediate object  might  have  been  gained  by  any  other 
word  be"inniii"-  with  .-7i—  as  the  Ephraimites,  it  was 

. 

known,  "could  not  frame  to  pronounce  it  rignt;  they 
said  si/jbo/cth  (rfec).  Ju.  \a.  u.  They  seem  to  have  had 
the  same  incapacity  for  pronouncing  the  ah  sound,  that 
most  of  the  European  nations  have  in  regard  to  the  th 
sound,  making  it  simply  a  stroiii;-  t.  In  the  Hebrew 
itself  the  letters  ,x  and  ah  were  pretty  frequently  inter- 
changed (see  r.useii.  Thc-s.  at  letter  c>.  r'rom  the  use  made 
of  the  word  ahibbuldh  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  it  has 
become  a  common  term  in  our  language  for  the  symbol 
or  distinctive  badge  of  any  sect  or  party. 

SHIB'MAH  [properly  Sibmah,  n-prc,  in  Sep.t.  ^e- 
,-Saij.d,  rno/iiia*].  A  town  oriu'in:i!ly  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Bashan,  and  called  *Vi«//i  ur  >'//</«(//<,  Nn. 
xxxii.  ;;,  but  afterwards  assigned  to  Reuben,  by  whom  it 
was  rebuilt,  and  called  Sibntuh,  di.  xxxii.  :.-  ]-'p.m  two 
allusions  in  l.-aiah  it  appcar>  to  have  been  famous  for 
its  vim-.-,  [s.  xvi  -.  •  I '.ut  nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

SHIELD.     ,*.  ARMS. 

SHIGGA'ION,  a  word  appearing  in  the  title  of  one 
of  the  Psalms,  I's.  vii  ,  about  tli-  import  of  which  there 
is  a  considerable  dhlerenee  uf  opinion.  (S«  I's. \i..\is.t 

SHI'HOR  [Mack,  turbid].  A  name,  as  is  generally 
thoiiglit.  fur  th-  Nile,  no  doubt  derived  from  the  fiv- 
qii"iit  appearance  of  the  waters;  but  in  the  Authorized 
Version  onlv  oii'v  put  >'/</' !n,r.  whirl i  U  the  correct  form, 
i  ch.  xiii.  :.;  in  othiT  places  it  is  >'///./;•,  Jos.  xiii.  :'•  Is.  \  . 
,Te.  ii  1-  When  Isaiah  speaks  of  th'-  ''seed,"  or  so\\  inu'. 
"of  Silior.  the  harvest  of  the  river,"  and  .leivmiah 
says,  '•  \Vhat  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Kgypt,  to 
drink  tli-'  waters  of  Silior  :"  it  i.-  scarcely  po-siMe  to 
doubt  that  the  Nile  is  meant  the  river  which  might 
be  taken  as  the  representative  of  Kgvpt.  Mut  in  the 
passage  of  Joshua,  Shilior  is  spoken  of  as  bein^  ^ijni-, 
Kgvpt.  that  i-,  to  ti:e  ea-t  of  it:  which  could  not  pro- 
perlv  l>e  spoken  of  the  Nile,  since  this  flows  directly 
through  Kgvpt;  but  should  apparently  be  understood 
of  the  Rhinocorura  uf  the  ancients,  the  N\  adv  el  Arish 
of  the  moderns.  '1'his  last  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
Xarhul  or  River  of  Kirvpt  (see  RIVKUOF  Iv^i'Ti:  and 
it  would  seem  that  >'/////>//•  was  al-o  occasionally  applied 
to  this  stream:  the  term  heiii'_r  then  used  merely  as 
a  designation  for  a  river  somehow  connected  with  or 
pertaining  to  Kgypt.  Thus  at  Jos.  xiii.  '.',,  "from  the 
Shilior  (so  it  should  be  readi  1>e fun-  (or  over  against 
Ei^vpt,"  becomes  equivalent  to  "the  river  that  is  over 
against  Kifvpt,''  viz.  the  Wady  el  Arish;  and  in  tin- 
same  manner  should  the  '•  Shihor  of  K^-ypt"  in  1  < 'h. 
xiii.  ">  be  understood.  i>.,-  also  under  the  immediately 
following  word.) 

SHI  HOR-LIB'NATH.  One  of  the  boundaries  of 
Asher.  J"s.  \K.  LV,,  which  is  supposed  by  Michaelis, 
Gesenius,  and  others,  to  be  a  river  or  stream  flowing 
into  the  sea  — Shihor  being  here  also  taken  as  a  name 
for  stream  or  torrent,  and  the  name  Shihor- Libnath, 
"  river  of  ^lass,"  being  probably  assigned  to  the  stream 
in  question  from  glass  having  been  made  of  the  sand 
belonging  to  it.  Thev  refer  to  I'liny's  statement  about 
the  manufacture  of  glass  on  the  'I'd us  (II.  X.  v.  in),  and 
would  identify  Shihor- Libnath  with  it.  the  modern 
Aa/o*  Human,  near  Accho.  The  chief  objection  to  this 
view  is  that  it  places  the  position  of  the  stream  too 
far  north;  as,  from  its  place  in  the  list  of  Joshua,  we 


naturally  infer  it  to  have  been  at  no  great  distance 
from  (.'armel.  But  whatever  the  precise  locality  might 
be,  the  coupling  of  Shihor  with  another  term,  such  as 
Libnath,  is  a  proof  that  the  word  was  not  confined  in 
its  application  to  the  Nile. 

SHIL'HIM  [>  ,,i/ in;/*  forth,  stream*,  w  pooh}.  This 
appears  to  be  the  original  name  of  a  town  in  the  Ncgcli, 
or  South  Country  of  .ludah,  which  became  by  degrees 
considerably  changed.  The  name  is  from  the  same 
root  cn'"C.  to  «<<c/j  as  the  >'////oci/<  or  Xitwint  of  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  which  was  applied  to  certain  waters 
near  Jerusalem,  that  are  said  to  have  gone,  softly  ^or 
rather  corirf/i/,  .•••c-rt ////.  perhaps  in  a  conduit.  Is.  viii.  o\ 
also  to  the  same  waters  as  collected  into  a  pool,  Ne.  iii. 
i.'i;  Jii.  ix.  :.  In  the  last  passage  referred  to  we  have  the 
Interpretation  of  the  word,  as  meaning  aatt,  having 
ivsptrt,  no  doubt,  oriuinallv  to  the  waters,  whether 
running'  or  stagnant,  as  having  been  sent  from  a 
fountain.  So  that  wherever  Shilhim  might  be,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  expect  that  it  \\ould  be  distinguished 
by  -prin.s  ur  pools  of  \\ati-r.  It  is  mentioned  onlv 
once,  JOH  \v  :;j.  aial  IK  tween  i.cbaotli  and  Kn  Kimmon. 
amoii^  tin.-  cities  in  the  south  assigned  toJudah.  In 
Jos.  xix.  <i,  between  tin-  same  cities,  and  among  those 
given  out  of  the  territory  of  Judah  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  occurs  ^//<irn/«  ,<  (;rpT,l;)  —  which,  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  list,  we  are  oblig.-d  to  regard  as  the  same 
place,  bv  the  chanu'e  chietiv  of  /  into  /•  and  m  into  //. 
Tliese  were  alterations  of  a  quite  common  kind,  but 
the  original  meaning  of  the  \\ord  was  lost  undi-r  them. 
And  .-till  a>_a;n,  in  a  much  later  list,  that  of  1  (.'h.  iv. 
Ii7-ol,  it  is  undoubted! v  the  same  place  which  is  men 
tioned  umler  the  name  of  Mtaarahii  vC^Viri,  in  which 
tlie  tinal  ut  lias  a'jain  n-tiirned.  mnl  one  guttural  has 
been  substituted  for  another.  This  sicond  change 
Mr.  \Viiton  suj'poses  to  have  bei.n  made  for  tlie  pur- 
pose  of  pi-oducin--  a  word  that  would  be  intelligible  to 
tlie  multitude,  and  also  suggested  by  its  loeal  adapted- 
ness  (Xcgeb,  ;.  2is).  lint  this  implies  that  it  should  be 
pointed  otherwise,  and  read  Ftorlm  zniXM.  as.  ind.-ed. 
the  ancient-  seem  to  have  done;  for  at  the  passage;  in 
Chronicles  the  Sept.  lias  Irw/jdu,  and  tlie  Latin  .Sdr/v'/c. 
If  so,  then  the  position  of  Shilhim  must  have  been  in 
a  n  urion  well  supplied  with  water,  and  n  markalile  for 
its  crops  of  barley.  These  conditions  appear  to  he  met 
in  el- Bird  n  the  well-',  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  Drew, 
who  found  there  the  first  group  of  trees  lie  had  seen 
since  leaving  the  garden  at  Sinai,  and  observed  "  patches 
of  ground  ".Totting  barley  and  oats''  (Scripture  L:i'  rls,  p.  21'), 
and  from  which  also  Dr.  1'obinson  got  a  good  sujiply 
of  water  brought  to  him  d'.it..  Res.  i.  \>.  •>!').  Tlie  persons 
who  fetched  it  reported  that  there  were  "  four  wells, 
cadi  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  deep;"  and  "  that  the 
plain  bevond  tlie  wells  was  extensively  cultivated." 
The  name,  in  its  later  form,  it  is  also  thought,  survives 
in  Wutt//  cs-AVm;/?,  which  is  near,  and  which  contains 
remains  of  undoubted  antiquity,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Kliirlct  ex-Strain  (ruins  of  Scram).  Of  this  Scram, 
Robinson  says  that  by  degrees  "it  spread  into  a  wide 
plain,  with  shrubs,  and  grass,  and  patches  of  wheat 
and  barley,  looking  almost  like  a  meadow."  Tlie  view 
seems  altogether  highly  probable;  but  for  its  full  vindi- 
eation  see  Wilton's  Xe</cb  (p.  217-220). 

SHILO'AH.     K*  SILOAM. 

SHI'LOH  [rfpoKtin/,  j>rarcfi/f;  see  more  afterwards]. 
Apparently  the  name  of  a  person  in  Ge.  xlix.  10, 
"  Tlie  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah.  nor  a  law- 
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reiver  [l>y  recent  scholars  very  generally  taken  in  the 
neuter  gender,  "  a  ruler's  staff "]  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering" 
of  the  people  be."  The  opinion  of  all  the  old  trans- 
lators and  commentators,  .Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Chris- 
tian, seems  t<>  have  been  that  a  person  was  here  meant: 
and  if  so,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  hesitation 
in  ascribing  the  title  to  the  .Messiah.  Even  (Jrotius 
understands  it  so.  though  his  commentaries  are  coii- 
tinuallv  blamed  for  excluding  Christ  from  hi-  o\vn 
Scriptures.  Eor  about  a  hundred  years,  however,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  learned  men  have  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  a  person,  but  the  place  Shiloh  (for 
which  see  the  following  article),  which  is  meant  in 
every  other  passage  where  the  word  occurs.  Their  trans- 
lation, which  is  unquestionably  perfectly  admissible,  ac- 
cording to  grammatical  and  lexical  considerations  (seo 
for  instance  1  Sa.  iv.  121,  is  as  follows:  "The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah  .  .  .  until  he  come  to  Shiloh," 
xc.  And  the  explanation  of  this,  as'_n\vn  hv  Roodi-er.  in 
his  continuation  of  (lesenius'  T1n-tui<i'iix.  is.  "that  the 
tribe  of  Judah  should  go  before  tlie  other  tribes,  and 
have  the  supreme  command  in  the  war  wau'ed  with  the 
C'anaanites  (see  Ju.  i.  I,  sqq.;  c«.:np.  xx.  !>-:  NIL  ii.  1,  sqq.;  x.  14); 
and  that  this  war  could  not  be  .-aid  to  be  finished  and  the 
victorj-  to  be  gained,  till  after  the  victorious  Jews  had 
entered  Shiloh,  a  city  standing  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  land  west  of  Jordan,  and  had  there  set  up  the 
sacred  ark;  then,  at  length,  when  the  peoples  of  ( 'anaan 
had  been  reduced  to  obedience,  Judah  ceased  to  be 
leader  in  the  war.  and  the  tranquillized  countrv  was 
portioned  out  amongst  the  tribes."  Tt  is  not  very 
easy  to  see  how  this  paraphrase  arises  out  of  the  words 
of  the  text:  nor.  should  we  even  admit  that  it  dees,  do 
we  seem  to  have  attained  to  any  very  satisfactory 
meaning.  But  apart  from  any  special  objections  to 
some  particular  exposition,  we  urge  against  this  trans- 
lation, (1)  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  city  Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  or  if  it  did 
exist,  it  was  not  improbably  known  by  .some  other 
name;  for  \ve  shall  have  occasion  to  suggest  that  the 
name  of  the  city  was  derived  from  this  pruphecv.  Xay. 
granting  that  it  existed  under  the  name  of  Shiloh,  it  is 
a  gratuitous  assertion  that  Jacob  spoke  to  his  sons  of  a 
place  so  entirely  unimportant,  with  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  or  they  ever  had  any  connection. 
In  this  respect  it  stands  entirely  on  a  different  footing 
from  the  city  Shechem,  to  which  there  is  thought  to  be 
a  reference  in  ch.  xlviii.  22.  (2)  That  there  is  some- 
thing which  requires  to  be  explained  in  the  expression 
"until  he  come  to  Shiloh."  Supposing  it  to  refer  to 
the  place  to  which  the  tabernacle  was  brought  by 
Joshua,  what  had  Judith  to  do  with  this  "coming  to 
Shiloh"  more  than  the  other  tribes,  "Judah,  of  which 
tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood?" 
At  the  very  least  it  suggests  a  grave  doubt  whether 
Judah  really  was  meant  to  be  the  subject  of  the  verb; 
the  more  so  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  easv  to 
write  the  sentence  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  grammatical  construction.  (3)  That  a  violent 
surprise  is  given  to  us  by  this  limitation  of  Judah' s 
lead  or  rule  to  the  time  anterior  to  his  coming  to 
Shiloh.  The  prophecy  of  Jacob  was  in  reference  to 
things  which  should  befall  them  in  the  last  <!ai/x,  ver.  1. 
Whether  we  incline  to  a  definite  or  to  an  indefinite 
interpretation  of  this  phrase,  it  is  much  at  variance  with 
a  prophecy  of  Judah's  supremacy  for  forty-five  or  fifty 


years,  from  the  exodus  till  the  coming  of  the  tribes  to 
Shiloh:  of  which  period  thirty-eight  years  were  spent 
in  a  state  of  suspension  frrtm  the  favour  of  (Jod,  so  far 
as  this  was  manifested  by  church  privileges.  \Vas  tin's 
all  the  pre-eminent  blessing  of  Judah  ;  Was  a  sudden 
termination  to  be  put  to  the  triumphal  progress,  "con- 
quering and  to  conquer."  \\hieh  we  anticipated  as  we 
road  ver.  8.  !>  '.  Or  at  least  must  a  vail  be  thrown  over 
what  remained  of  it  subsequent  to  the  arrival  at  Shiioh  ' 

I)  And  so  we  eoine  to  the  question.  IW-  this  inter- 
pretation harmonize  in  any  way  with  the  facts  of  the 
case?  l)e,lit/seh  is  well  aware'  that,  on  this  interpreta- 
tion, the  prophecy  implies  first,  that  Judah  had  ''the 
-ceptre  and  the  lawgiver"  till  it  came  to  Shiloh.  and 
secondly,  that  this  coming  to  Shiloh  \\  as  a  turning 
point  in  its  history;  and  it  is  incomprehensible  by  us 
how  he  persuades  himself  into  affirming  these  two  pro- 
positions. As  to  the  former,  we  have  not  space  for 
discussing  the  varieties  of  translation  proposed:  but  i'er 
the  sake  of  argument  let  us  concede  as  much  a-  possible 
in  the  way  of  cutting  down  and  restricting  the  mean- 
ing of  these  terms.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  pre-emi- 
nence was  assigned  to  Judah  onlv  in  one  respect,  during 
the  march  through  the  wilderness,  tiiat  it  took  the  first 
place  among  the  tribes  in  the  order  of  marching,  Xu.  ii. 
:iinl  x.;  unless  we  add  that  the  same  order  was  observed 
in  the  consecration-offerings  at  the  tabernacle,  ch.  vii 
P>ut  in  this  we  see  no  more  than  a  very  limited  amount 
of  In, i  inn,-;  whilst  the  jiuii-i  r  and  tn'tjn  ,/•//,/  was  first  in 
the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron  the  Levites,  and  in-xt 
in  those  of  Joshua  the  Ephraimite.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  (lying  blessing  of  Moses  with  this  blessing  of 
Jacob,  and  sec  how  brief  is  the  notice  of  Judah  ta  tr Un- 
certainly the  most  numerous,  but  not  possessed  of  any 
other  practical  advantage),  and  how  full  are  the  bless- 
ings pronounced  upon  Levi  and  Joseph.  We  do  not 
either  deny  or  undervalue  the  honour  of  the  position 
assigned  to  .ludah;  but  we  .-ay  it  was  of  little  value 
unless  taken  in  connection  with  this  prophecy,  and 
regarded  as  a  prognostic  or  a  pledge  of  its  fulfilment  in 
due  time,  or  at  most  a  prelude  to  it  and  a  preparation 
for  it.  The  proper  fulfilment  began  in  .David's  time: 
and  "the  sceptre  and  the  lawgiver"  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  his  line,  to  which  the  promises  were  made  of  an 
unending  dominion.  But  before  David  came  to  hold 
the  sceptre,  the  city  Shiloh  had  ceased  to  lie  the  reli- 
gions centre  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  its  mention  in 
this  prophecy  would  be  inexplicable.  As  to  the  second 
proposition  involve* I  in  this  interpretation,  there  is  not 
even  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  the  coming  to  Shiloh 
was  a  turning-point  in  the  relations  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  either  to  the  other  tribes  or  to  the  heathen. 
Whatever  primacy  Judah  had  enjoyed  already,  one 
may  plausibly  assert  that  it  continued  to  enjoy;  it  was 
the  first  to  be  sent  to  the  wars  after  Joshua's  death, 
yet  alone  and  not  commanding  the  others,  Ju.  i.  1, 2;  it 
was  sent  foremost  into  the  battle  in  the  civil  war  with 
Benjamin,  ch.  xx.  i«;  and  it  furnished  the  first  of  the 
judges,  ch.  iii.  n.  These  are  certainly  small  matters,  but 
they  are  quite  as  great  as  any  which  can  be  named 
anterior  to  the  arrival  at  Shiloh.  And  still  they  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  fact  that  the  time  for  Judah's 
sceptre  and  lawgiving  had  not  yet  come,  as  the  age  of 
the  judges  was  the  period  in  which  Ephraim  was  the 
leading  tribe,  comp.  Ju.  viii.  i-:i;  xii.  i-«;  PS.  ixxviii. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  transla- 
tion are  indeed  so  very  great,  that  in  his  commentary 
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Tuch  suggested  a  modification,  which  has  met  with 
some  little  support.  He  supplies  an  indefinite  subject 
to  the  verb,  ' '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Jndah 
...  as  long  as  [people]  come  to  Shiloh,"  that  is  to  say. 
for  ever.  The  objections  to  this  rendering  are  so  over- 
whelming, that  \ve  may  be  sure  it  never  would  have 
been  proposed,  but  for  the  perplexities  of  those  who 
deny  that  Shiloli  is  a  person.  There  is  an  awkward- 
•ness  in  supplying  this  subject,  there  is  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension of  the  meaning1  of  the  conjunction;  and 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "  as  long  as  people  come  to 
Sliiloh,"  in  the  sense  "  for  ever,''  has  no  parallel  in 
Scripture,  and  appears  most  unnatural  when  we  look 
at  it  in  the  light  of  history. 

The  old  and  simple  interpretation  is,  that  the  sove- 
reignty in  Israel  belongs  to  Judah,  and  that  this  pre- 
rogative shall  not  be  exhausted  till  the  promised  Saviour 
comes,  who  shall  bring  all  the  blessings  in  the  highest 
perfection.  A  little  may  be  said  on  one  <>r  two  points 
connected  with  this  interpretation.  •  1  i  The  name  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  lie  ati  adjective,  meaning 
''peaceful,''  a  title  most  appropriate  to  our  Saviour,  [ 
and  continued  by  parallels  or  imitations  to  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer.  It  is  highly  probable  that  thriv  , 
is  a  close  connection  between  the  name  of  the  person 
here,  and  that  of  the  place  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
other  texts  in  which  the  word  occurs;  and  this  Coii- 
nection  indicates  the  circumstance  by  which  many  have 
been  led  to  adopt  the  explanation  \\hich  we  have  re- 
jected, owing  to  its  appearance  in  all  the  other  texts; 
they  felt  that  the  place  Shiloli  was  not  to  lie  thrust  out 
of  this  text  without  good  reason.  Xow  the  fact  is,  not 
that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  place,  for  all 
attempts  to  make  this  intelligible  and  satisfactory  have 
failed,  but  that  in  the  place  there  is  a  reference  t<>  this 
text.  Shiloli  was  the  name  given  to  the  place  where 
the  ark  found  a  place  of  rest  for  itself  (of  otherwise, 
the  place  which  already  bore  this  name  was  selected  as 
the  resting-place  of  the  arkl,  because  it  expressed  the 
hope  of  the  people  that  in  this  place  they  should  find 
"one  greater  than  the  temple:"  Shiloh  the  ///<<<'t  re- 
minded them  continually  of  this  prophecy  of  Shiloh  the 
person,  and  kept  alive  the  faith  of  the  people  in  '-him 
that  was  to  come."  Similar  to  this  is  the  name  Jeru- 
salem, "possession  of  peace/'  or  ••foundation  of  peace," 
to  which  the  ark  was  afterwards  carried,  as  Jehovah's 
place  of  rest  for  ever,  which  he  had  desired,  and  in 
which  the  Lord  whom  they  sought  should  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple.  This  reference  to  the  person  Shiloh 
in  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  people  met  with 
God,  has  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  most  pro- 
minent persons  after  the  sceptre  and  the  lawgiver 
actually  came  to  Judah.  For  David  named  his  son 
and  successor  Solomon,  a  name  which  in  Hebrew7  bears 
a  much  closer  analogy  to  Shiloh  than  the  Lnulish  reader 
might  suppose,  both  being  also  the  same  in  meaning. 
David  had  been  restrained  from  building  the  temple, 
because  he  had  shed  blood  abundantly;  but  he  gave  the 
name  Solomon  to  him  who  was  to  build  it,  for  he  was 
to  be  "a  man  of  rest/'  and  the  Lord  was  to  give 
"  peace  and  quietness  to  Israel  in  his  days,"  i  ch.  xxii.  8,  o. 
This  also  illustrates  the  following  words  of  the  prophecy, 
' '  until  the  Peaceful  One  conies,  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  peoples  be."  The  peoples,  in  the 
plural,  are  admitted  by  almost  universal  consent  to  be 
the  heathen  nations,  attracted  by  this  Peaceful  One 

who  gives  them  rest,  see  Mat.  xi.  28-30;  xxiii.  37.     And  this 
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thought  comes  out  more  and  more  beautifully,  as  the 
precise  signification  of  the  r/at7icrl>iy  of  the  peoples  is 
contemplated;  whether  it  be  ''attachment/'  or  "trust," 
or  most  simply  and  probably  "filial  obedience."  as  in 
Pr.  xxx.  17.  (-2)  Those  alone  who  acknowledge  Shiloh 
to  be  a  person,  bring  the  blessing  of  Jacob  into 
harmony  with  the  promises  in  the  patriarchal  period. 
There  is  difference  of  opinion,  of  course,  as  to  the 
clearness  with  which  Christ's  person  was  then  revealed. 
P>ut  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  two  subjects 
were  brought  prominently  forward — the  multiplica- 
tion of  their  seed,  and  the  prospect  that  out  of  them 
should  come  a  blessing  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  former  subject  appears  repeatedly  in  this  chapter: 
but  the  latter  is  overlooked  entirely  in  the  other  inter- 
pretation, while  full  justice  is  done  to  it  in  this  one. 
Xav,  the  line  of  blessing  had  been  distinctly  marked 
out  in  the  case  of  the  three  gn.cccssirc  patriarchs;  now 
when  the  third  of  these  saw  that  blessing  expanding 
over  twelve  conhiitjiorarii  patriarchs,  it  was  most  natu- 
ral that  Jacob,  who  had  been  so  anxious  to  obtain  it 
for  himself,  should  name  the  one  from  whom  the  seed 
of  blessing1,  in  the  highest  sense,  was  to  come.  And 
unless  we  admit  that  a  prerogative  is  granted  to  Judah, 
far  different  from  the  narrow  concession  in  time  and 
derive  which  is  made  by  those  \\lio  understand  Sliiloh 
here  to  be  a  place,  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  any 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  chief  ruler  was  to 
spring  from  Judah.  of  \\hoin  the  Lord  had  made  choice 
for  this  place  of  power  and  honour.  1  ch.  v.  2;  xxviii.  i. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  best  living1  expositors  of  the 
messianic  int<  rpivtation  do  not  think  that  the  descent 
of  our  Lord  from  Judah  is  the  notion  conveyed  in  the 
words  "from  between  his  feet."  But  it  is  vain  to 
make  any  diiliculty  out  of  this;  for,  speaking  of  each 
of  the  tribes  in  succession  and  one  by  one,  as  Jacob 
does,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  mean  to  make  Shiloli 
belong  to  any  other  tribe.  ('•'>)  If  we  understand  Shiloh 
t<>  be  a  person,  we  see  that  the  blessing  pronounced 
on  Judah  is  one  complete  homogeneous  whole.  It 
begins  with  laying  emphasis  on  his  name,  "  lie  that 
shall  lie  praised,"  a  verb  which  certainly  is  used  habi- 
tually, it  would  even  seem  exclusively,  of  God;  as  if 
to  hint  that  there  is  a  mysterious  fulness  of  blessing 
in  Judah's  case,  which  involves  something  more  than 
human.  It  promises  him  all  praise  and  favour  from 
his  brethren;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  it  places  his 
invincible  superiority  to  his  enemies.  It  compares  him 
to  a  lion,  in  respect  of  his  resistless  activity,  and  of  his 
safety  when  he  lies  down;  and  on  this  metaphor  it 
enlarges  throughout  a  verso.  It  carries  the  blessing 
onwards  to  its  culmination  in  Shiloh:  for  there  is  no 
change  of  subject,  since  Shiloh  is  a  part  of  Judah.  its 
head  and  noblest  part:  and  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
word  "  until,"  which  has  an  inclusive  (not  an  exclusive) 
meaning  in  this  as  in  many  passages,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  The  sceptre  does  not  depart  till  Shiloh  comes,  and  of 
course  after  his  coming  there  is  no  risk  of  its  departure/' 
And  so  Judah,  at  whose  head  is  Shiloh,  enjoys  a  rest  at 
once  glorious  and  luxurious  in  the  Promised  Land,  pos- 
sessing all  the  fulness  of  God's  goodness,  as  is  related  of 
the  earthly  Solomon's  reign,  i  Ki.  v.  i,  -,  (iv.  21,  '>•,,  Knglisli 
vcr.\  and  as  shall  be  realized  more  nobly  in  the  reign  of 
the  heavenly  Solomon,  whose  life  on  earth  already  con- 
trasted with  that  of  his  ascetic  forerunner  in  certain 
respects,  to  which  his  enemies  called  attention  for  a 
malignant  purpose,  Lu.  vii.  33, 34.  (4)  This  inteqiretation 
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is  confirmed  by  other  texts  referring  to  it.  The  pro- 
phecies of  P>alaam  ivfcr  more  than  once  to  the  blessing 
pronounced  on  Judali,  the  lion-like  course  of  the  people, 
the  royal  honour  in  store  for  them,  and  the  leader  by 
whom  all  the  noblest  things  were  to  be  achieved.  Es- 
pecially Nu.  xxiv.  17,  ''I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now; 
I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh;  there  shall  come  a 
utar  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  ft- />(>•<'•  shall  rise  out  of  Israel. 
and  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all 
the  children  of  Sheth,"  of  tumult  or  of  pride.  Perhaps 
this  distance  of  the  time  of  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
may  be  the  reason  of  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  bless- 
ing of  Moses  pronounced  on  Judah:  though  its  brevity 
may  be  also  owin^r  to  this,  that  it  is  an  allusion  to  the 
fuller  blessing  of  Jacob.  Again,  in  the  age  in  which 
the  sceptre  and  the  lawgiver  appeared  in  Judah,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  earlier  stepping-stone  led 
to  the  language  of  Ps.  ii.  and  ex.,  and  to  that  of 
Nathan's  prophecy  of  the  perpetuity  and  glory  of 
David's  line,  if  Shiloh  be  not  a  person:  Ps.  Ixxii.. 
in  particular,  is  the  expansion  of  the  faith  in  his  glori- 
ous and  peaceful  reign.  In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
there  are  several  references  to  the  Messiah  in  language 
which  seems  connected  with  this  one;  the  very  name 
"Prince  of  Peace/'  cli.  is.  o,  is  an  interpretation  of 
Shiloh.  And  in  Eze.  xxi.  30-32  (25-27  in  the  English  > 
there  is  a  reference  which  few  critics  have  hesitated  to 
acknowledge,  and  whose  influence  upon  the  ancient 
translators  must  yet  lie  noticed:  '''And  thou  profane 
wicked  prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come,  when 
iniquity  shall  have  an  end,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Tie- 
move  the  diadem  and  take  off  the  crown;  this  shall  not 
be  the  same:  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that 
is  high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn;  and  it 
shall  be  no  more,  until  Itc  come  whose  rir/ht  it  it;  and  I 
will  fjirc  it  him."  And  to  mention  no  more,  there  are 
names  given  to  our  Lord  in  the  Xcw  Testament  which 
must  be  traced  back  to  this  prophecy:  such  are  found 
in  Ep.  ii.  14,  "For  he  is  our  peace,"  and  especially  in 
Re.  v.  5,  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. ': 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  do  not  seem 
very  serious.  (1.)  Kurtz,  following  the  earlier  opinion 
of  Hofmann  in  his  Weissagung  und  Erfullung,  inter- 
poses a  theoretical  objection,  that  the  organic  progress 
of  prophecy,  in  connection  with  the  developments  of 
history,  is  unfavourable  to  the  notion  of  a  personal 
Messiah  in  the  Pentateuch:  it  would  not  arise  till  the 
promises  to  the  patriarchs  had  been  realized  so  far  as 
concerned  the  expansion  of  the  individual  into  a  nume- 
rous offspring,  when  the  necessity  of  a  head  would  come 
to  be  felt,  that  this  multitude  might  be  led  back  to  a 
unity  again.  This  assumption  cannot  be  admitted: 
there  is  a  connection  certainly  between  history  and 
prophecy,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  latter 
from  time  to  time  bursts  the  limits  which  are  imposed 
upon  the  former;  so  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  he 
who  rejects  the  personal  Messiah  in  this  text  must  be 
prepared  for  prophecy  taking  a  much  greater  and  more 
sudden  leap  in  the  age  of  David.  Grant,  too,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  Moses  had  no  conception  of 
a  personal  Messiah,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our 
belief  that  Jacob  had  been  gifted  enough  to  see  it; 
just  as.  if  we  deny  that  Jacob  saw  it,  we  must  admit 
that  Abraham  did  see  Christ's  day  and  rejoice,  unless 
we  renounce  confidence  in  our  Lord's  testimony.  Xay, 
we  do  not  hold  that  the  understanding  of  the  prophets 
is  the  measure  of  the  meaning  of  their  predictions:  so 


that  our  belief  that  Shiloh  is  the  Saviour  does  not 
necessitate  our  belief  that  Jacob  understood  this  in  the 
way  that  we  do.  Yet  so  far  as  we  comprehend  the 
circumstances,  we  know  of  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
Jacob  did  expect  a  personal  Saviour  whom  he  named 
Shiloh:  for  an  individual  head  seems  requisite  for  the 
work  mentioned  in  the  text,  at  once  subduing  the  hea- 
then and  attracting  them  to  willing  obedience.  Com- 
pare Ps.  xviii.  40,  sqq.,  where  the  head  and  his  work 
appear,  when  the  sceptre  of  Judah  came  into  view: 
also  Is.  xi.  Iv.  4.  And  there  is  weight  in  Ilenirstcn- 
berg's  observation,  that  the  individual  comes  strongly 
out  in  the  patriarchal  history,  on  account  of  its  biogra- 
phical character:  so  that  one  feels  no  surprise  at  the 
mention  of  the  personal  Messiah  after  reading  passages 
like  these,  '']  will  bless  tltfc,''  "In  thfc,"  not  less  than 
"in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  <  arth  be 
blessed."  And  this  is  apart  from  any  weight  which  the 
apostle  teaches  us  to  attach  to  the  word  in  the  singular 
number:  "Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  pro- 
mises made:  he  saith  not,  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many:  but 
as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.''  (2.)  A 
very  different  objection,  of  a  most  practical  kind, 
is,  that  our  interpretation  is  contradicted  by  facts, 
since  the  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah  for  cen- 
turies before  Christ  was  born:  and  the  appeal  is  made  to 
the  end  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
to  the  continued  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  Per- 
sian and  the  Greek  governments,  to  the  fact  that  even 
the  Maccabaean  princes  did  not  spring  from  the  trilie  of 
Judah,  and  to  the  thoroughly  foreign  nature  of  the  rule 
of  Herod  and  his  family.  In  reply,  we  do  not  need  to 
enter  into  a  laborious  discussion,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  something  of  Judah's  sceptre  still  remained. 
Were  we  to  grant  all  that  is  alleged,  the  very  fact  that 
Christ  arose  in  due  time  is  proof  that  the  sceptre  had 
not  departed  from  Judah  in  the  course  of  these  reverses; 
precisely  as  a  total  eclipse  is  no  proof  that  the  clay  is  at 
an  end.  The  sceptre  was  long  of  appearing  in  Judah: 
Israel  had  to  \\ait  for  centuries  in  faith  that  kings 
would  arise  in  the  line  of  promise,  although  they  had 
not  been  long  of  arising  in  the  rejected  line  of  Esau, 
Go.  xvii.  10;  xxxv. iijxxxvi.  si.  The  lapse  of  centuries  before 
the  sceptre  appeared  in  Israel  does  not  disturb  our  faith 
in  this  prophecy:  neither  need  the  lapse  of  centuries 
after  it  disappeared,  if  Judah  was  only  kept  together 
till  the  predicted  rod  should  come  forth  of  the  stcmp  of 
Jesse,  Is.  xi  1,  yi:.  At  the  worst,  we  rest  in  faith  on 
Gabriel's  words  to  Mary,  ''The  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David;  and  he  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end,"  Lu.  i.  32,  33.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  the  facts  which  stumble  sonic 
modern  Christians  were  no  stumbling-block  to  ancient 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  whom  they  were  equally  well 
known,  and  by  whom  translations  and  paraphrases 
were  made,  in  which  Shiloh  was  without  hesitation 
interpreted  to  be  the  Messiah.  They  understood  the 
true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  that  it  secured  a  king- 
dom substantially  and  truly  perpetual,  yet  liable  to  in- 
terruptions which  should  seem  to  the  world  to  be  fail- 
ures of  God's  word,  because  only  his  children  under- 
stand that  chastisements  are  a  part  of  the  blessings 
secured  to  them  by  covenant.  At  the  time  when  the 
sceptre  did  first  appear  in  Judah,  the  law  of  the  kingdom 
on  this  point  was  laid  down  explicitly  by  Nathan,  2  Sa. 
vii.  12-10,  of  which  we  have  a  more  expanded  statement 
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throughout  Ps.  Ixxxix.  (3.)  It  is  alleged  that  we  take 
the  word  Shiloh  in  a  sense  elsewhere  unknown,  and  here 
unnecessary.  The  necessity,  however,  seems  to  us  to 
be  proved  by  the  impossibility  of  resting  satisfied  with 
the  other  interpretation:  and  confessedly  this  necessity 
has  been  felt  by  the  vast  majority  of  interpreters  of  every 
ao-e,  and  country,  and  school  of  opinion,  always  except- 
ing open  unbelievers.  We  have  pointed  out  the  real  and 
intimate  connection  of  the  two  names,  that  of  the 
person  and  that  of  the  city:  nor  is  there  anything  un- 
usual in  this  double  use  of  a  name,  of  which  the  book  of  ; 
Genesis  gives  other  examples  in  Enoch  and  Shechem, 
cli.  iv.  ir;  xxxiii.  1-,  HI.  And  if  we  think  that  the  name  of 
a  city  has  been  imagined  erroneously  here,  this  is  no 
more  than  is  now  commonly  supposed  in  regard  to 
Shalom  in  eh.  xxxiii.  IS.  (4.;  A  comparatively  trifling 
objection  is,  that  we  mar  tin1  simplicity  <>f  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  by  introducing  Shiloh  as  a  new 
subject:  an  objection,  besides,  whii-h  presses  with  equal 
weight  upon  our  opponent-,  who  forget  that  "the 
sceptre,"  or  "  the  lawgiver/'  and  not  "Judah."  is  the 
original  subject. 

Very  little  need  be  said  of  the1  other  interpretations 
of  this  word.  (1.  Some  translate  Shiloh  a-  a  common 
noun,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  .  .  . 
till  rc.<t  comes,"'  or  ''till  he  comes  to  n .-•/."  To  say 
nothing  of  other  objections,  one  circumstance  seems 
decisive,  so  clearly  decisive  that  Ilofmann  lias  -'iven  up 
this  last  interpretation  and  embraced  the  common  one, 
pronouncing  the  interpretation  which  makes  Shiloh  a 
citv  '"'the  most  impossible  of  all."  The  circum-tance  i- 
tliis,  that  Shiloh,  originally  Shilon,  and  making  its  adjec- 
tive '•Shilonite,"  belongs  to  a  class  of  nouns  in  Hebrew 
which  are  never  appellatives  or  common  nouns,  but 
alwavs  proper  names  either  of  persons  or  of  places: 
and  this  is  unalli-eted  by  a  variation  in  the  etymology, 
whether  we  derive  it.  with  almost  all  authorities,  from 
rrir  (sltala/i),  or  whether,  with  Roediuvr,  from  the  root 
of  Solomon's  name.  c'""i"  W/'</<<//<i,  reckoning  that  there 
has  been  a  change  of  the  letters  m  and  H.  c_'.  A  few- 
scholars,  Jewish  and  < 'hristian,  have  translated  the 
name  "  his  oil'sprin^."  that  is.  .ludah's  son.  I'ut  the 
authority  for  this  translation  is  unsatisfactory;  there 
is  indeed  no  proper  evidence  that  Mich  a  word  as  r-il' 
(shtl),  "offspring,"  exists.  •:•!.)  The  Vulgate  translates, 
"qui  mittendus,"  '•  He  who  is  to  be  sent."  This  seems 
to  hint  at  a  reading  1T"C.;  (ShHwiItlr.  or  in  the  English 
Bible  Shiloah,  and  in  the  New  Testament  "  Siloam, 
which  is  by  interpretation,  Sent, "  Jn.  ix.  7.  There  is  an 
interest  about  this  reading;  but  we  dare  not  adopt  it  in 
opposition  to  all  authority  except  that  of  the  Vulgate. 
(4.)  The  other  ancient  versions,  the  Chaldee  Talcums, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  different  Greek  translations,  all 
seem  to  have  read  the  word  as  if  it  were  iVc  (*hfll<j\, 
"he  to  whom  [it  belongs],"  with  direct  reference  to 
that  passage,  E/.c.  xxi.  32  (-27,  Eng.  version),  already  quoted. 
Grammatically  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this;  yet  Dr.  S.  Lee  adopts  it,  following  Jahn,  and 
appealing  to  the  reading  of  above  forty  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, in  which  he  thinks  the  older  reading  has  been 
preserved.  But  this  is  very  doubtful.  Yet  as  an  in- 
terpretation, or  at  least  as  a  paraphrase,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  truth  in  this  rendering:  and  those  translators 
saw  perfectly  well  that  Ezekiel  was  making  use  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob,  although  they  failed  to  perceive 
that  in  using  it  he  altered  it  to  some  extent,  as  later 


prophets  were  accustomed  to  do  in  alluding  to  the  words 
of  their  predecessors.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  this  and  the  two  previous  interpre- 
tations agree  with  ours  in  applying  Shiloh  to  the 
Messiah.  [o.  c.  M.  D  ] 

SHI'LOH.  A  city  or  village,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
where  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  set  up 
the  tabernacle  when  they  had  overrun  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  where  they  divided  the  greater  part  of 
that  land  among  the  different  tribes,  Jos.  xviii.  xix.  In 
the  same  place  the  Levites  received  their  portion,  cli. 
xxi.  ],:!;  and  the  congregation  of  the  western  tribes  still 
continued  there  for  some  time  after  the  departure  of 
their  brethren  who  were  settled  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Jordan,  ch.  xxii.  »,  VJ.  There  the  congregation  pitched 
their  camp  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war 
with  Benjamin,  .in.  x\i.  12,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
holiness  of  the  place  and  the  associations  which  gathered 
round  it.  Une  of  these  is  mentioned  at  ver.  1'J:  where 
also  a  move  minute  description  is  given  of  the  geo- 
graphical situation  than  is  often  furnished  in  the  Bible: 
"  Then  they  said.  Behold  there  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord  in 
Shiloh  yearly,  in  a  place  which  is  on  the  north  side  of 
I'.etln  1.  on  the  east  of  the  highway  that  Lroeth  up  from 
I'M  thel  to  Shechem.  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah." 
It  is  strange  that  in  these  circumstances  the  Crusaders 
should  have  identified  it  with  a  place  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  Xeby  Samwil,  which  is  now 
recognized  as  the  ancient  Alixpeh.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  stranire  that  the  situation  should  have  been  for- 
gotten :  for  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  over 
was  a  place  of  aiiv  importance,  except  as  the  seat  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  Jerome  speaks  of  "  a  broken  down 
altar."  and  auain,  "scarcely  the  foundations  of  the 
altar,"  bein^1  shown  in  his  day.  In  the  Onomasticon 
lie  speaks  of  it  as  being  ten  l.'oman  miles  from  Shechem, 
while  the  Creek  copy,  which  otherwise  is  faulty,  says 
twelve;  this  latter  distance  llobinson  considers  too 
short,  but  it  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  Van  do  Vclde's 
map.  There  are  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  any  recent 
authorities  that  Iv'obiiisoii  fixed  upon  the  right  place 
when  he  identified  it  with  Seilnn,  which  answers  the 
descriptions  in  the  hook  of  .Indues  and  in  Jerome  so 
thoroughly  well:  for  Lebonah  also  is  recognized  a  little 
to  the  west,  in  the  modern  Lubban.  On  the  map  just 
named  it  lies  nine  English  miles  from  Shechem  or 
Nalmliis.  seven  and  a  half  from  IVthel  or  Beitin,  and 
almost  sixteen  from  Jerusalem.  Kobiii<on  (ii.  p.  L'I;:  LVH 
d' -scribes  his  visit  to  it  at  one  hour's  distance  north- 
east from  Sinjil,  which  is  on  the  main  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Shechem.  The  ruins  are  very  unimportant 
and  mostly  modern.  ''The  position  is  in  itself  a  fine 
one  for  strength,  if  it  were  ever  fortified,  though  it  is 
commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  Among  the 
ruins  of  modern  houses  are  many  large  stones,  and 
some  fragments  of  columns,  showing  the  place  to  have 
been  an  ancient  city."  At  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Tell,  which  the  ruins  cover,  he  found  a  small  ruined 
mosk ;  and  fifteen  minutes  east  from  them  he  came 
upon  a  fountain  of  excellent  water,  issuing  from  the 
rock  into  an  artificial  well,  and  thence  to  a  reservoir 
for  watering  the  flocks  and  herds,  of  which  he  saw 
many  waiting  there.  Dr.  Wilson  also  describes  his 

visit  to  the  spot  (Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  p.  293-29,'));    OHO  of  the 

ruins,  with  walls  four  feet  thick,  lie  was  inclined  to 
consider  of  great  antiquity.  Porter  (Murray's  Handbook, 
p.  328,  329)  was  disappointed  with  what  he  saw.  "  There 
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is  nothing  here,  either  in  the  ruins  or  in  the  associa- 
tions, to  attract  notice.  It  is  utterly  featureless;  naked 
ruined  hills,  paved  with  rocks  and  stones,  from  which 
the  ruins  can  scarcely  be  distinguished."  Perhaps  it 
has  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the  neglected  state 
of  the  country;  at  least,  .b.seplms  says  \.\ut:< i.  v.  i,  in) 
that  the  place  was  selected  for  the  tabernacle  because 
it  seemed  favourable'  on  account  of  its  beauty,  whereas 
a  very  recent  traveller,  Mr.  Tristram,  conceives  that 
it--  sole'  recommendation  may  have  been  its  central 
position. 

In  the   previous  article  it  has   been  mentioned  that 
we  do  not   know  whether   Shiloh   existed,  or,  if  it  did. 
whether   tiiis    name   had    been    idven    to  it.    before  the 
tabernacle   was    brought    to    it.      Heng.-tenhcrg  think- 
not:  and  he  reckons  it  the  abbreviated  name  for  Taanath 
Shiloh,  '•  the  meeting  with  repose."  jtis.  xvi.  i;;   an  opinion 
in  which  he  has  followers,  but  which  is  too  uncertain 
to     demand     consideration     here.      There     are    indeed 
plausible  grounds  for  asserting  that   the  place  owed  all 
its  importance,  if  not  its  very  existence,  to  the  presence 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  that  it  sunk  into  insignificance, 
if  not  into  total  ruin,  when   that   was  lost  to  it.      It  is 
chiefly  mentioned  in   1  Sa.  i.-iv..  a  passage  which  con- 
tains the  history  of    Kli  and   his  worthless  sons,  and  of 
the  birth  and  training  and  call  of  Samuel,  when  "the 
Lord  appeared  again  in  Shiloh.  for  the  Lord  revealed 
himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by  the  word  of  the  Lord." 
It  has  been  conjectured   that  after  the   Philistines  had 
defeated  Israel  decisively,  and  had  carried  the  ark  cap- 
tive, they  marched  to  Shiloh  and  destroyed  the  sanc- 
tuary: of  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture: 
only  in  the  reign--  of  Saul  and  David  we  find  the  centre 
of  worship  first  at  Nob,  i  Sa.  xxi.,  and  next  at  Gibeon,  to 
which  the  tabernacle  must  have  sometime  been  removed, 
i  cii.  xvi.  :;!i;  xxi.  *».     1  Sa.  xiv.  3  need  not  imply  that  a 
successor  of  Eli  was  priest  in  Shiloh.     The  language 
of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  '){>,  o'd.  07,  <>N,  is  also  indefinite,  though 
it  is  explicit  enough  as  to  the  removal  of   the  seat  of 
worship:    ''When  Cod    heard   this   he  was  wroth,  and 
greatly  abhorred  Israel;  so  that  he  forsook   the   taber- 
nacle of  Shiloh,  the  tent  which   lie  placed  among  men. 
....   Moreover,  he  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph, 
and  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim:  but  chose  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  the  Mount  Ziori  which  he  loved."     In  view 
of  the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah 
warned  his  countrymen  that  they  ought  to  recollect  the 
ruin  which  had  overtaken  the  place  at  Shiloh,  where 
the  Lord  had  set  his  name  at  first,  ch.  vii.  12,  U;  xxvi.fi. 
Hitzig  thinks  the  language  of  this  last  verse  favourable 
to  the  opinion  that  the  city  of  Shiloh  was  destroyed: 
and  he  supposes  that  this  occurred  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
vasion.    Yet  in  Je.  xli.  ~>,  subsequent  to  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  we  read  of  fourscore  men  going  with  of- 
ferings to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  from  Shechem,  from 
Shiloh,  and  from  Samaria.    It  is  never  afterwards  men- 
tioned. 

The  prophet  Ahijah  lived  at  Shiloh,  1  Ki.  xiv.  2,4;  he 
is  repeatedly  named  the  SJ/  ifonitc.  This  is  the  adjective 
of  the  place;  and  the  form  of  it  is  one  reason  for  think- 
ing Shilon  the  full  original  name  of  the  city,  closely 
corresponding  to  the  modern  Seilun.  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  regular  changes  in  Arabic  from  Hebrew 
names.  This  subject  has  been  touched  upon  in  the 
previous  article.  The  Septuagint  translation  names  the 
place  sometimes  ^77X01,  sometimes  -yXu/uL,  though  the 
first  syllable  is  also  written  with  i  or  v.  In  Hebrew  it 


1.  A  son  of  Ger- 

.  1%  called  SJIIMMJ 
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is  commonly  written  rix;,  though   also  ix.  and  twice 
ire.      The    spelling   rir-c  occurs    in    1  Ki.  ii.  27;    and 

this  is  the  form  in  Ge.  xlix*  ](l.  [<;    c    M    D  ] 

i  •  j 

SHIL'ONI  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  a  genealon-y 
of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  sprung  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  N\'.  xi.  r>.  In  what  is  commonly  reckoned  a 
parallel  passage.  1  Ch.  ix.  r,,  the  same  Hebrew  word  is 
better  translated  ''the  Shil,  mites."  This  mi-ht  mean 
;  the  inhabitants  of  Shiloh — see  the  last  paragraph  of 
Sim.on  J2).  .Hut  it  scarcely  admits  of  doubt  that 
these  Muloiiittx  are  the  same  as  the  family  of  the 
M<<.l<iiiit<x,  the  descendants  of  Shelah.  one  of  th"  sens 
of  Judah,  N'u.  xxvi.  L'n.  The  manner  of  forming  this  ad- 
jective gives  probability  to  the  opinion  that  Shelah, 
like  Shiloh,  originally  terminated  in  the  letter  n,  though 
this  came  to  be  dropped;  indeed  Reedier  considers 
them  two  forms  of  the  same  name.  [(;.  c.  M.  D.] 

SHIM'EA,  SHIM'EAH  [hearhiy,  rumour;  but  the 
word  exists  in  various  forms.  N^I-C-  nx-rc-  'rrc;  and 
these  are  also  interchanged  with  others,  Shdmmch 
Miammua,  SJiimma,  >'/<////<  c//|.  A  name  in  frequent 
use,  and  found  in  respect  to  a  brother  of  David. 
.'  sa.  XXL  L'l  :  a  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  1  Ch.  iii.  5; 
a  descendant  of  Jehiel,  the  father  of  Gibeon,  1  Ch.  viii. ;,-; 
of  two  Le\  ites.  i  ch.  ri.  :;n,  :j!i. 

SHIM'EI  [reported  <//,  famuu*]. 
shorn,  and  grandson  of  Levi,  Xu. 
in  Ex.  vi.  1  7. 

2.  Snnii;i.  The  son  of  Cera,  a  Benjamite,  \\lio 
belonged  to  a  family  of  the  house  of  Saul,  hence  a  re- 
lative of  the  first  king  of  Israel,  and  \\lio  dwelt  at 
Bahurim.  a  place  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
•2  Sa.  xvi.  :,.  He  comes  first  into  notice  on  the  memor- 
able occasion  when  David  fled  from  Jerusalem  for  fear 
of  his  son  Absalom,  and  had  reached  Hahurim  on 
his  way  to  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  Shimei,  as  re- 
presenting the  feelings  of  the  house  of  Saul,  thought 
this  a  good  opportunity  to  vent  his  spleen  against 
David,  and  to  express  his  joy  at  the  calamities  which 
were  now  befalling  him,  as  if  they  were  the  clear  simis 
of  a  divine  retribution  for  his  having  supplanted  the 
house  of  Saul  on  the  throne.  He  cursed  David,  de- 
nounced him  as  a  bloody  man,  and  a  man  of  Belial: 
and,  accompanying  his  words  with  a  corresponding 
action,  he  cast  stones  at  David  and  his  party,  ap- 
parently from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  along 
which  David  was  passing.  Abishai  sought  leave  from 
David  to  cross  over  and  make  an  end  of  Shimei,  but 
was  restrained  on  the  ground,  not  of  Shimei's  deserving 
better  treatment,  but  of  the  deep  sense  in  David's  own 
bosom  that  this,  like  all  besides  then  occurring,  was 
of  the  Lord — the  stroke  after  stroke  of  a  chastisement 
which  it  became  him  to  bear  with  a  meek  and  patient 
mind.  Ere  long,  however,  the  tide  of  fortune  turned: 
Absalom  and  his  party  have  been  scattered  to  the 
winds;  David,  more  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  than 
ever,  returns  to  take  possession  of  his  former  capital; 
and  Shimei  hastens  to  Jordan,  that  he  might  be  among 
the  first  to  welcome  the  king  back,  and  implore  his 
forgiveness.  This  was  quite  well  understood  to  be  a 
mere  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Shimei,  and  Abi- 
shai was  for  disregarding  it,  and  putting  the  delinquent 
to  death.  But  David's  heart  again  shrunk  from  this, 
penetrated  as  it  now  was  with  a  sense  of  the  wonder- 
ful mercy  and  lovingkindness  of  God.  Shimei,  there- 
fore, was  allowed  to  go  home  in  peace,  the  king  swearing 
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to  him  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  This  did  not 
imply,  however,  that  David  held  him  guiltless;  and 
considering  the  greatness  of  the  offence  that  had  been 
committed,  perhaps  also  observing  fresh  symptoms  of 
the  forward  and  aspiring  disposition  of  Shimei,  he  gave 
Solomon  a  special  charge  of  the  case  (as  one  that  had 
been,  left  over  rather  than  properly  disposed  of),  re- 
questing him  to  do  in  regard  to  it  what  he  deemed 
right,  l  Ki.  ii.  *,  !>.  Solomon  took  a  middle  course — 
neither  formally  condemned,  nor  properly  absolved. 
Shimei;  but  treating  him  as  one  who,  while  he  had  in 
peculiar  circumstances  obtained  a  reprieve,  yet  still  lay 
under  a  charge  of  guilt,  and  required  to  be  watched 
with  suspicion,  he  obliged  him  to  stay  as  a  prisoner  in 
Jerusalem,  with  the  certification  that  if  he  should  once 
pass  over  Kidron  he  should  forfeit  his  life.  Shimei 
professed  himself  satisfied  with  the  term-,  and  kept 
them  for  three  years.  P,ut  two  slaves  having  run  away 
fromhim  to  Oath,  his  lawless  impetuosity  auain  betrayed 
itself;  he  pursued  aft>  r  them,  and  captured  them,  but 
only  to  share  the  fate  which  his  palpabl,-  breach  of 
faith  plainlv  exposed  him  to.  At  the  command  of  the 
kill'.;'  he  was  -lain  by  Beiiaiah,  l  Ki.  ii  :ii;-!ii. 

3.  SHIMKI.  A  large  number  of  persons,  without  any 
particular  personal  distinction,  bore  this  name  besides 
those  already  specified,  1  Ki.  iv.  ls;  1  C'li  iii.  I'J;  iv.  2(1,  27;  v  1; 
vi.  12;  xxv.  17,  KC. 

SHIM'RON  [wttrl,].  The  fourth  son  ,,f 
and  the  founder  of  the  family  that  bore  tin 
Shimronites.  Ge.  xlvi.  l::;  Nu.  xxvi.  ul. 

SHIMRON,  AND  SHIM  l;<>X  MKK'oX.  Thes, 
were  probablv,  the  one  a  shorter,  the  other  a  longer, 
name  for  the  same  place.  In  Jo-,  xix.  1  ;"•  Shimron 
occurs  among  the  towns  belonging  to  the  tribt-  ,,f 
Xebnlun:  and  in  Jos.  xii.  20  the  king  of  Shimron  Memn 
appears  in  the  list  of  thirtv-one  kiuus  that  bad  fallen 
before  Joshua.  But  no  certain  trace  has  l.eeii  found 
of  the  place. 

SHIM'SHAI  [*nn)i>/].  A  Persian  official,  called  the 
scribe,  who  joined  with  several  other  adversaries  of 
the  returned  Jews,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  kin-  Arta- 
xerxes  a'jainst  Jeru-alem,  with  the  view  of  -ettin-  an 
arrest  laid  on  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  city  and 
temple,  K/.r  iv.  8-2t.  The  effort  was  but.  too  successful. 
Nothing  farther  is  recorded  of  Shim.-hai. 

SHIN'AB  [fatker'x  tooth].  The  kin- of  Adman  at 
the  time  of  (.'hedorlaoiiier's  invasion  of  the  cities  of  tlie 
plain.  Ce.  xiv.  2. 

SHI'NAR,  LAND  OF.  A  district  in  the  vast 
plain  which  lies  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
(Mesopotamia):  but  why  so  called,  or  what  precisely 
were  its  boundaries,  is  not  known.  The  early  descend 
ants  of  the  few  who  had  been  preserved  in  the  ark, 
migrating  from  the  east,  settled  there,  and  in  process  of 
time  set  about  the  erection  of  the  tower  of  IJabel,  Go. 
xi.  2.  As  a  remote  tradition  associates  the  scene  of  this 
project  with  what  afterwards  became  the  site  of  Babylon, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  general 
position  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  though  modern  research 
has  failed  to  supply  any  specific  information  regard- 
ing it.  "The  land  of  Shinar,"  in  Zee.  iv.  11,  is  un- 
doubtedly another  name  for  I'aliylon — the  ideal  region, 
as  it  became  after  the  great  exile,  for  the  chastisement 
of  iniquity. 

SHIPH'RAH  [Mr/ktiie**,  lean/,/].  One  of  the  per- 
sons who  acted  as  midwife  to  the  Israelitish  women  in 
the  later  period  of  the  bondage.  She,  as  well  as  Puah, 
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disobeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh  respecting  the  male 
children,  Kx.  i.  I.V.M.      (tie  PVAH,  also  MimviFK.) 

SHIPS.  Ancient  literature  is  singularly  deficient  in 
everything  which  relates  to  ships  or  navigation.  No 
work  written  expressly  on  the  subject  has  come  down 
to  us:  and  we  are  dependent  for  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  to  the  incidental  notices  in  poets  and  historians, 
or  to  the  figures  on  coins,  marbles,  or  paintings,  often 
the  works  uf  ignorant  artists,  which  are  calculated  to 
mislead. 

Recent  discoveries  have,  however,  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  especially  in  the  marbles 
and  pictures  exhumed  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
which  have  the  advantage  of  synchronizing  with  the 
most  accurate  and  instructive  of  ancient  sea-voyages, 
that  of  St.  Paul,  related  by  St.  Luke  in  Ac.  xxvii. 

There  was  also  diiir  up  at  the  I'ineus.  in  1S3-J,  a 
series  of  marble  slabs,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  in- 
ventories of  the  ships  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  They  have 
been  published  by  Professor  Bockh,  of  Berlin,  under  the 
title  of  ••  rrkundcn  ueher  das  Seewesen  des  Attischen 
Staates  hergestellt  mid  erlatitert  von  August  Bockh" 
(fnl.  and  svo,  Berlin,  !M<  >  He  has  in  the  first  place  printed 
them  in  facsimile  or  uncial  tvpes.  and  also  in  cursive 
characters,  tilling  up  the  gaps  coiijecturally.  so  far  as 
could  be  done  \\ith  tolerable  certainty.  Julius  I'ollux. 
in  his  <iiiii,ii(i.<f!i'iui.  has  '/iveii  a  long  li-t  of  nautical 
term-,  which,  although  imt  often  accompanied  by  ex- 
planation, puts  us  in  possession  of  the  terminology  of 
ancient  seamanship,  and  is  satisfactory  as  agreeing  in 
a  remarkable  manner  with  that  of  St.  Luke.  Isidore 
of  Seville,  in  his  Or!;(!nrt,  also  gives  many  nautical 
terms  \\itli  explanations.  The  \\ar-ualleys  (triremes 
are  onlv  incid.-ntally  mentioned  in  '2  Mae.  iv.  •_!<!,  and 
scarcely  belong  to  the  present  article.  P.i:t  as  tlie 
arrangement  of  the  different  ranks  of  the  rowers  has 
-iveii  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  been  declared  by 
Dr.  Arnold  to  be  an  indiscoverable  problem,  and  as  the 
present  \\  riter,  in  his  essay  on  the  ships  of  the  ancients, 
appended  to  his  treatise  on  Tin  \'n,/n:/i  nf  &t.  l''i"l,  ha-s 
uiven  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  possibility  ot 
arranging  tin-  rowers  in  three  ranks,  without  increasing 
the  height  of  tlie  ships  <>r  length  of  the  oars,  we  must 
refer  to  the  work  in  question,  contenting  ourselves  with 
the  following  short  explanation  of  his  theory. 

In  row  boats,  the  rowers  are  seated  on  the  cross- 
beams (fr-yct,  in  Latin  tr«n.<ti'a\  hence  called  :.//;/tt<r. 
Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  naval  combats  were 
necessarilv  at  close  quarters;  but  to  enable  the  soldiers 
UTrtgaTcu)  to  fight  without  interfering  \\ith  the  rowers, 
a  platform  or  gangway  (7rd/>o5osl  was  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  bulwarks  which  surround  the  deck,  projecting 
j partly  over  the  side  and  partly  over  the  deck.  I'pon 
this  they  fought;  and.  where  great  speed  wa.s  required, 
as  in  pursuit  or  flight,  the  fighting  men  rowed,  in  which 
case  movable  seats  or  stools  (Gpavoi)  were  requisite  for 
them  to  sit  upon,  and  from  them  they  were  called 
thraniti.<.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  fighting  vessels  must  have  had  more 
than  one  rank  of  rowers,  just  as  the  natives  of  the 
South  Seas  both  fight  and  row  from  the  outriggers  of 
their  canoes.  Figure  (500,  from  a  coin  of  Hadrian, 
represents  the  upper  rank  or  thranites  rowing  from  the 
gangway.  It  is  right  to  explain  that  the  artist  has 
contrived  to  give  the  details  of  the  head  and  stern,  by 
introducing  only  one-fourth  of  the  straight  part  of  the 
ship  where  the  rowers  were  seated.  Otherwise,  if  done 
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to  a  scale,  a  long  low  vessel  wonM  have  appeared  on  a 
coin  little  in,  ,  re  than  a  mere  line. 


[>>00.]      Coin  of  Hadrian,  showing  a  Trireme. 

As  the  size  of  the  vessels  was  increased,  and  they 
were  decked  over,  the  zygitEO  retained  their  name,  but 
were  necessarily  placed  upon  raised  seats.  I'pon  trial 
it  was  found  that  an  additional  rank  of  rowers,  seated 
on  the  deck  between,  the  oars  of  the  primitis'e  rank, 
could,  by  keeping  time,  row  without  difficulty.  As  these 
were  seated  nearer  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  under  the 
gangway  or  sheltered  portion  of  the  deck,  which  was 
called  the  thalaiiius  or  sleeping-place,  they  were  called 
thalamites.  Hence  the  three  ranks  of  rowers  in  a 
trireme  were  the  thranites,  zi/;/itcs,  and  thalamites;  and 
hence  the  vertical  distance  between  the  rowers  was 
only  one-half  of  the  horizontal  distance,  or  only  18 
inches  instead  of  G  feet,  as  is  usually  supposed.  See 
Fig.  G01,  a  bireme.  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures. 

The  monoxyle   or  hollow  tree,   with  both  ends 
rounded,   must   be  held  to  be   the  primitive  form    .  . 
and  model  for  the  ship,   and   continued   to   be   so    -  - 
with  little  alteration  till  the  middle  ages,  when  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  steering  rendered  a  change 
in  the  form  of  the  stern  necessary,  but  which  it  is 
foreign  to  our  purpose  to  take  into  consideration. 

The  ships  of  the  ancients,  with  both  ends  alike, 
were  steered  by  two  broad  oars  or  paddles 


Outside  of  these  ornaments  were  projections  at  each 
end,  which  increased  the  dimensions  without  adding  to 
the  capacity  or  tonnage  of  the  vessels.  This 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  estimating  the  rela- 
tive size  of  ancient  and  modern  ships.  On  the 
.stern-projections  we  sometimes  see  an  awning 
represented,  as  in  the  ship  on  the  tomb  at 
Pompeii;  and  on  the  corresponding  projections 
at  the  bow,  we  are  informed  by  Lucian,  in  his 
description  of  an  Alexandrian  ship,  that  the 
anchors  were  stowed,  and  also  the  ffrpociida, 
and  irepiaywye'ts.  The  ffrpotpela  may  be  inter- 
preted capstans  for  heaving  up  the  anchors,  and 
the  Trepiayuyels  oars  or  paddles  for  helping  the 
ship  round  when  "slack  in  stays,"  rendered  by 
Hedericus  " instrumentum  ad  circumagendam 
In  the  picture  of  Theseus  deserting  Ariadne, 


one  over  each  quarter  or  side  of  the  stern;  hence  they     fr0m  Herculaneum,   we  see  the  cable  coiled  round  a 


are  mentioned  in  the  plural  number,  Ac.  xxvii.  40. 


[601.]      Assyrian  anne<l  Galley  in  motion. 
Kuyuujik.  —  British  Museum. 

1.  T/ie  hull.  —  In  merchant  ships  the  sides  of  the  deck 
were  defended  by  an  open  rail,  the  stern-post  and  stem- 
post  rising  in  a  curve,  most  frequently  terminated  by 
an  ornament  representing  the  head  of  a  water- fowl  bent 
backwards.  This  was  termed  the  cheniscus,  from  x'n"- 
a  goose;  or  by  a  head  in  profile,  probably  suggestive  of 


capstan  near  the  stem,  showing  that  capstans  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  heaving  up  the  anchor, 
and  also  that  the  ships  were  fitted  to  anchor  by 
the  stem.  We  see  also  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
oiKr/creis  or  cabins,  mentioned  by  Lucian  in  his 
description  of  the  ship  of  Alexandria.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  mode  of  furling  the  sails 
like  a  window-curtain,  more  fully  indicated  in 
another  figure,  is  marked  by  the  outline  of  the 
sole  or  lower  edge  of  the  sail.  The  ships  of  the 
ancients  had  an  eye  painted  or  carved  on  each 
side  of  the  stem — a  practice  still  common  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  explains  the  passage  in 
Ac.  xxvii.  15  (dvro(f>0a\/j.fiv  rO  dv(/j.u>),  which 
means  to  keep  the  ship's  head  or  e}re  to  the  wind. 
2.  Jfasts  and  sails. — The  primitive  rig  of  all 
nations  is  evidently  the  mast  and  square  sail; 
but  in  order  to  enable  ships  to  tack,  that  is,  to 
turn  round,  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  a 
small  sail  at  the  bow  would  be  required;  and  these  two 
may  be  said  to  be  the  plain  sails  of  ancient  ships,  as  in 
Fig.  603,  from  a  marble  in  the  Borghese  collection  at 
Rome.  This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  relative  size  and 
position  of  the  sails,  although  in  other  respects  the 
details  are  incorrect.  It  will  be  observed  from  this, 


the  sign  (ira.pd.cnnj.oi>,  AC.  xxviii.  n)  or  name  of  the  ship.  |  as  well  as  from  the  figure  of  the  ship  from  the  tomb 
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at  Pompeii,  the  sails  are  divided  into  compartments 
by  ropes  sewed  across  them;  so  that  should  the  sail  be 


torn  in  a  storm,  tin-  injury  would  be  confined  to  one  of 
the  squares. 

The  name  of  the  great  and  proper  mast  (o  pi  yds  /ecu 
yvijcrios  iaros)  was  the  acation  (d/cdno^U  the  mast  at  the 
stern  cpidi'oiiiii.i,  according  t<i  Julius  Pollux,  who  adds 
that  tin:  .smallest,  was  called  dolon,  without,  however, 
mentioning  its  petition.  Isidore  of  Seville  gives  tin- 
same  nanu-s  in  the  sails  in  a  pa--au<"'  evidentlv  taken 
from  the  fon  goin^'.  whirh  is  as  follows:  ••Aeatiuiu 
velum  maximum  et  in  medium  uavi  con^titutum.  t-pi- 
dromns  .seeunihe  amplitudinis  sed  ad  puppim.  ]>oluii 
minimum  velum  et  ad  proram  artemo  diriiivnda-  potius 
navis  causa  coniniendatiim  qiiam  eeleritate."  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  by  this  that  the  sail  at  the 
bow  was  called  the  dolon.  The  writer,  however,  in  his 
essay  has  shown,  by  nimieious  extract-  from  ancient 
authors,  that  the  d"/<m<s  were  small  sails  to  lie  sub.-ti- 
tuted  for  the  larger  in  ,-torniy  wcatin  r,  and  thai  the 
mast  at  the  bow  with  its  sail  was  the  artemon.  This 
was  the  sail  which,  according  to  St.  Luke,  was  hoi-ted 
when  the  ship  of  St.  Paul  was  run  ashore,  and  not,  as 
in  the  English  Testament,  "  the  main-.-ail."  Ac.  xxvii.  IM. 
In  addition  to  the  three  lower  sails,  they  had  supjxtra, 
or  top-sails,  to  be  set  in  li-ht  wind-:  and  it  would 
appear  from  a  coin  of  Nero,  given  b\-  .Moiitfaucon 
(|)1.  cxliii.),  that  they  had  sails  above  the  .•</>/, /utr"  equiva- 
lent to  topgallant-sails  a  ship  being  represented  with 
two  yards  above  the  main-yard. 

We  have  no  proof  that  the  ancients  made  use  of 
what,  in  modern  language,  are  termed  fore-and-aft 
sails:  but  they  certainly  had  triangular  sails,  at  least 
in  the  war-galleys,  with  the  apex  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast;  such  a  sail  could  be  braced  about  without  inter- 
fering with  the  rowers,  which  was  probably  the  reason 
why  this  form  was  adopted.  The  lower  corners  of  the 
sails,  or  rather  the  ropes  which  attach  them  to  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  in  English  the  '•sheets,''  were  called  the 
feet  of  the  sails.  The  "grapes,"  fore-foot  (Trpbirovs),  a 
word  which  has  puzzled  commentators,  is  simply  the 
sheet  which  is  drawn  forward,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  been  called  in  English  the  fore-sheet,  had  that 
term  not  been  applied  to  the  sheet  of  the  foresail. 

3,  Dimensions  of  ancient  ships. — It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  merchant  ships  of  the 
ancients  were  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  moderns, 
and  impelled  by  oars.  Judging  from  the  numbers 


on  board,  St.  Paul's  ship  was  pretty  large,  carrying,  be- 
sides her  cargo  of  wheat,  '21 6  persons;  she  must  have 
measured  more  than  500  or  600  tons;  and  that  in  which 
Josephus  was  wrecked,  in  which  there  were  600  souls, 
must  have  been  at  least  double  the  size.  We  have  in 
one  of  Lucian's  dialogues  (ir\dioi>  ij  ei'x??)  a  very  minute 
description  of  an  Alexandrian  wheat-ship.  Her  dimen- 
i  sions  were  120  cubits  or  ISO  feet  in  length,  by  one-fourth 
or  45  feet  in  breadth.  The  length,  as  given  by  Lucian, 
no  doubt  includes  the  projections  at  each  end;  but  as 
modern  ships  are  measured  for  tonnage  by  the  length 
of  keel,  at  least  one-third  must  be  deducted  from  the 
extreme  length.  This,  according  to  the  calculation 
which  depends  on  length  and  breadth,  would  make  the 
mea-urement  of  Lucian's  ship  about  1000  tons.  It  is 
riuht  to  ob.-crve  that  this  ship  was  reckoned  one  of  ex- 
traordinarv  size;  .-till,  it  would  appear  from  the  dimen- 
MOIIS  i/iveii.  that  tin-  merchant  ships  of  the  ancients  were 
not  inferior  in  si/.e  to  those  of  the  moderns.  The  largest 
ship  on  record  i-  the  u'reat  war-galley  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator.  which,  according  to  Athena-us,  was  2SO  cubits 
or  -120  feet  in  length,  by  OS  cubits  or  57  feet  in  breadth. 
There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  these  dimensions:  the 
tonnage  was  probably  under  ,'iuon  tons:  but  some  of  our 
modern  ships  of  war  are  more  than  6000  tons,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  (,'rrat  Eastern. 

\.  <,«/,•  QT  furniture.— —Kfvos  or  o-r.et'??.  the  appro- 
priate t<  rm  for  everything  beloii^inu  to  the  ship  except 
the  hull,  is  correctly  u.-ed  by  St.  Luke,  Ac.  xxui.  17  (X<^o- 
t-ravTCS  TO  <7«fos,  lowering  the  '^var).  lie  does  not  iii- 
dei  d  specifv  \\hat  gear  was  meant:  but  a  ship  prepar- 
ing for  a  gale  must  lower  everything  aloft  that  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Put  as  some  sail  is  absolutely  ncccs- 
>arv.  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  English 
Yer-ion  •'  strake  sail;"  or  than  the  Vulgate  "  de- 
IllisSO  vase,''  "letting  down  the  vessel"  (Uhcn.cs  Vfi>inn). 
The  ffKii'ij  ill  ancient  ships  con>i>teil  of  crKfi'?;  £Y'\a'a 
(wooden  gear),  and  <7/,a'/;  /^/ruaiTTa  (hanging  uvar  ;  the 
first  consisted  of  masts,  yards,  oars,  ruddt  rs,  ,\.e.  The 
masts  named  bvJulius  Pollux  were  b  f.t.iyas  Kai  -,r?/cnos 
id-OS,  that  is.  the  mainnia.-t,  and  the  i pidroihus  or 
mi/en  uVt'o/Jouosl.  The  foremast,  though  not  named 
by  ancient  authors,  was  certainly  the  artciiion  (dpri/jLuv). 


[C04.J     Ship,  from  a  marble  tomb  at  Pompeii. 

The  yards  (Kepaia]  were  composed  of  two  spars  doubled 
in  the  centre.  This  explains  an  apparently  absurd  non 
sequitur  of  Pliny.  He  tells  us  that,  although  single 
spars  were  large  enough,  yet  seamen  were  so  rash  as  to 


as  already  noticed  in  the  ship  of  Theseus. 

f<.  J/;/i>o:'wi>i/'i  or  •t'lidirijii-ilcrx. — Amongst  the  aKcvii 
K'peucKrrd,  we  find  iVofci/xara,  or  cables,  fitted  to  under- 
gird  cra/y  ships  l.y  passing  them  round  the  hull.  This 
mode  of  strengthening  ships  is  still  occasional!}  put  in 
practice,  and  is  called  f rapping;  but  in  ancient  times  it 
would  appear,  from  inventories  of  tin- Athenian  fleet, 
that  every  ship  was  provided  with  them,  to  lie  prepared 
for  such  contingencies  as  befell  St.  Paul's  ship;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  voyage  account  perfectly  for  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  undergirding  the  ship 

W«  TO  TrXo-o,),  Ac.  xxvii.  17. 
nchors.  -  Although  ship*  rigged  and  constructed 


the  time,  and  all  of  them  peculiar  to  himself,  of  the 
>ew  Testament  writers.  The  following  is  the  list:-  - 
1.  ll'/.-u,  Lu.  viii.  23-  Ac  xxi  3  7 
&c.  .  s. 

'2.  '  \ic,T't^v,  Ac.  xiii.  4;  xiv.  20;     !'. 
xx.  ]."<;  xxvii.  1.  10. 

'•'•.  BjaSi/T/sa,  Ac.  xxvii.  7.  n. 

Ac.  xxvii.  5.  1-2. 

Ac.  xv.  :i'.i.  i :;. 

14. 


4.    A(«T/.£i 

0.  K<fcT«T/.=.ij,  Lu.  viii.  •_»;. 


"i"'r','T/.:u,  Ac.  \\\  ii.  4,  7. 
Uz>x->.i»,  Ac. xx.  16. 
K;  (/:<•;  jo  t/.=ii,  Ac.xvi.lljxxi.  1. 
"fxortexu,  Ac.  v\-.\ij.  ]i). 
IlajaAsj/sua;,  Ac.  xxvii.  s;l:i. 
•Pejoiia/,  Ac.  xxvii.  ].">. 

-\iX?'.±6U.Xl,     AC.    XXVjj.    L'7. 
A(«.T£«1ZS),     AC.    XXi.    -. 

Although  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  details  of  seamanship,  it  is  quite  clear  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  professional.  He  de- 
scribes events  as  a  passive  observer.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
the  ancients  might,  under  favourable  cir-  has  investigated  this  matter,  shows,  by  extracts  from 
cumstances,  be  able  to  work  to  windward,  it  must  have  ,  the  voyages  described  by  the'  officers  who  are  not  sea- 
been  "  slowly  and  with  difficulty;"  and  in  the  event  of  ,„,,„,  such  as  the  marine  officers  sur-eon  &c  that 
a  ship  being  caught  in  a  gale,  on  a  lee  shore,  the  only  |  their  style  corresponds  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
mode  of  escape  was  to  anchor;  but  to  do  so  with  sue-  :  that  of  St.  Luke.  Speaking  of  the  professional  style 
cess,  required  not  only  that  the  ship  should  be  well  he  observes  that  "the  seaman  in  charge  of  the  ship 
provide.!  with  anchors  and  cables,  but  that  the  mariners  has  his  attention  perpetually  on  the  stretch,  watchino- 
should  be  habituated  to  the  use  of  them  on  every  emer-  every  change  or  indication  of  a  change  of 'wind  and 
gency.  Xo  better  proof  could  be  given  of  their  supe-  weather.  He  is  obliged  to  decide  on  the  instant  what 
rionty  in  this  branch  of  seamanship  than  the  successful  ,  measures  must  be  taken  to  avail  himself  of  favourable 
manner  in  which  St.  Paul's  ship  was  brought  to  anchor  ,  changes,  or  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  unfavourable 
the  face  of  a  lee  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  finally  ones.  Hence,  in  describing  them,  he  naturally  dwells 
run  ashore,  when  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  '  upon  cause  and  effect.  He  tells  us  not  only  what  was 
lives  of  all  on  board.  The  anchors  appear  to  have  dif-  |  done,  but  why  it  was  done.  The  impression  produced 
fered  little  from  those  of  the  moderns,  except  that  in  j  by  incidents  at  sea  upon  the  mind  of  the  mere  spec- 
tator is  altogether  different,  and  of  course  his 
mode  of  describing  it  equally  so.  ITe  tells  us 
what  lias  happened,  but  rarely  tells  us  either 
how  or  why  the  measures  connected  with  it  were 
taken"  u>. '.)}. 

St.  Luke's  style  of  narration  shows,  that 
although  not  a  seaman  by  profession,  he  was 
familiar  with  the  practice  and  language  of  sea- 
manship; tlie  consequence  of  which  is  that  he 
mentions  events  which  a  seaman  would  pass 
over  as  matters  of  course:  hence  his  descriptions 
are  more  instructive  than  if  they  had  been  the 
work  of  a  professional  seaman.  We  must  suppose 

place  of  the  palms  or  iron  plates  attached  to  the  extre-  that  from  the  great  number  of  persons  that  we  hear  of 
mities  of  the  arms,  the  arms  themselves  were  beaten  flat,  i  in  ancient  ships,  that  they  frequently  carried  surgeons, 
as  in  the  Dutch  anchors.  It  is  a  common  error  to  sup-  and  that,  from  their  living  with  the  officers  of  the  ship, 
pose  that  they  were  without  stocks.  Thus  Captain  and  hearing  nautical  matters  constantly  discussed,  they 
Beechey  says:  "The  transverse  piece  or  anchor-stock  is  '  acquired  the  language  of  the  profession,  and  use  it  ac- 
wanting  in  all  of  them."  Fig.  GO;!,  from  a  coin  of  .  eurately,  but  only  describe  what  fell  under  their  own 
Antoninus  Pius,  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake.  observation.  To  whatever  cause  the  remarkable  know- 

7.  Oflcers  and  crew.—  St.  Luke  mentions,  as  the  two  '  ledge  of  nautical  matters  possessed  by  St.  Luke  is  to 
principal  officers  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed,  KvSep-  ,  be  ascribed,  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  most  accurate 
vriTTjs  and  vai>K\i)pos,  Ac.  xxvii.  11,  translated  the  master  work  on  the  subject  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
and  owner.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rank  of  ,  antiquity,  and  we  may  add  that  it  enables  us  to  apply 
the  former— in  Latin  yulernator—vr&s  equivalent  to  ,  the  severest  tests  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative, 
that  of  captain,  or  principal  officer  in  command;  the  0.  Soate.— The  so-called  ships  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 


f  Antoninus  1'ius,  pluming  Anchor. 


tiaiirlcron,  in  the  English  Testament  "owner,"  was 
more  probably  the  pilot.  In  Ja.  iii.  4,  6  eW-vuv,  trans- 
lated the  governor,  is  merely  the  man  at  the  helm.  The 
common  seamen  were  called  ol  vavrai  (shipmen,  Eng- 
lish Testament,  Ac.  xxvii.  27);  the  rowers  /cwTrr/Xarai;  the 
different  ranks,  friyirai,  BpaviTai.  and  da\a/^irat— as  for- 
merly mentioned;  and  the  carpenter  vavTn)y6<;. 

8.  Xantlral  langnar/<'  of  St.  Luke.— The  knowledg 


were  in  fact  fishing-boats  impelled  by  oars,  see  Mar.  vi.4s; 
Jn.  vi.  in.  We  learn  also  from  Luke's  account  of  Christ 
stilling  the  tempest,  and  his  using  the  expression 
TT\e6vruv,  "  sailing  "  (ch.  viii.  2:;) ,  that  they  must  have  had 
masts  and  sails;  and  from  Mark's  account  of  the  same 
event,  ch.  iv.  ss,  they  must  have  been  furnished  with  a 
irpoffK{<pd\a.ioi>,  "pillow, "which,  according  to  Hesychius, 
was  the  same  as  the  VTrfpeiff^iov,  or  fleece  upon  which  the 


St.  Luke  had  of  nautical  matters,  and  the  accuracy  of  ]  rowers  sat.     As  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  Scrip- 
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tural  account,  they  fished  with  nets,  \ve  must  suppose 


with  the  drag-net,  and  also  with  the  afj.<f>i8\-ijffTpov,  Mat 


iv.  is,  6.<j.<j>i3d\\oi>Ta.s)  Mar.  i.  10.     Fig.  GOG.  from  a  mosaic 


pavement,    represents   tin-  ii'-t  as  if  tlyinu   in   the  air. 
instead  of  being  foreshortened. 

10.  /,'-//(  af  sail  i  n  ij,  iVc.      Ships  riu-vd  with  a  single 
square  sail  must  have  sailed  1»  f<nv  the  wind  with  -.Teat 
rapidity,  and  thu  run  of  St.  Paul's  ship  from  Rhenium 
to  Putcoli,  !><i  miles,  in  two  consecutive  days,  the  wind 
being  from  the  smith  and  c"iise<iuentlv  fair,  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  instances  adduced  l>y  Captain   IVechev 
in  his  remarks  on   ancient   ships   (Ai^chdix  to  Tnnd.s  ii. 
Africa,  p.  :.-'. 

11.  Nwiyatiuii.-     It    ha>    l»-en    generally    supposed 
that  the  ancient  ships  could  nut  work   to  windward,  or 
(iniceed  by  traverses  from  one  place  to  aiiotln  r  directly 
a^;dn.-t  the  wind.      It  is  certainly  nowhere  mentioned 
in  express  terms   that   they  could,  hut   <  'icero  in  one  of 
his  epistles  says,  that  in  consequence  of  contrarv  winds 
they  navigated  slowly  and   \\ith  difficulty:    "  Acl versis 
ventis    usi    L-ssemus    tardei|iie    et    incommode    naviues- 
seinus  '  tKi'int.  ail  Familiaivs,  lib.  xiv.  up.  \-.\,  a  passage  which 
agrees   in    a  very  remarkaMf   manner   with   one   in   St. 
Luke's  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage.  .'i/iadi'TrXofVres  Kai 
/.<o,\ts  yevofjievoi,  Me.,  Ac.  xxvii.  7,  sailing  slowlv  and  with 
difficulty  were  come,  <\:e.      St.  Luke  does  not  mention 
contrary  winds.    but  we  know  from  the  context  that 
the  ship  was  sailing  to  the  westward,  in  a  n  -ion  and  at 
a  season  when  wc.-twardly  wind*  constantly  prevail;  we 
conclude  therefore  that  although  they  could  not  sail  so 
near  the  wind  as  modern  ships,  yet  that  they  could  sail 
nearer  than  at  right  angles,  or  in  contrarlnm,  as  ex- 
pressed   by    Pliny,    that    is   within   eight    points.       A 
modern  merchant  ship  can  sail  within  six  points.    Taking 
the  mean  between  these,  we  cannot  be  so  much  as  a 
point  wrong  if  we  assume  that  an  ancient  ship  would 
under  favourable  circumstances  make  good  her  course 
about  seven  points  from  the  wind.    T5ut  there  is  another 
element  which  must  be  taken  into  account  when  we 
calculate  the  course  of  a  ship  in  a  storm — it  is  the  lee- 
way, which  in  a  modern  ship,  in  a  gale  such  as  described 
in  Ac.  xxvii.,  is  about  six  points.     There  is  nothing 
either  in  the  form  or  rig  of  an  ancient  ship  to  lead  us 
to  suppose   it  greater    or  less  than  that  of  a  modern 
merchantman.     Xow  if  we  apply  these  elements  to  St. 
Luke's  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage,  the  result  will  be 
found  to  be  very  striking.     The  facts  mentioned  in  the 
narrative    are,   (1)    The    point    of    departure — Clauda. 
(2)  The   direction  of   the   wind — in   the  received   text 
Euroclydon — but  since  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinai- 
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ticus,  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  £(tro-aqi'ilf>,  E.X.E., 
that  is  a  wind  between  citrus,  east,  and  aqiiilo,  must  be 
considered  established.  (3)  The  ship's  course,  seven 
points  from  the  wind,  which  with  six  points  of  lee- way 
added,  must  have  been  thirteen  points  to  the  west  of 
K.X.K..  or  W.  by  X..  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
bearing  of  .Malta.  (4)  Distance:  this  is  inferred  from 
the  ship's  rate  of  sailing  and  the  time  consumed. 

In  the  voyage  in  question  we  know  within  very 
narrow  limits  the  time  consumed:  it  was  '"about  mid- 
night, on  the  fourteenth  night,"  Ac.  xxvii.  27,  and  therefore 
thirteen  days  complete  and  a  fraction.  With  regard  to 
the  rate  at  which  a  ship  would  drive  under  the  circum- 
stances described  by  St.  Luke,  the  present  writer,  in 
the  work  already  alluded  to.  taking  the  mean  from  the 
determinations  of  skilful  and  scientific  seamen,  assumed 
that  it  would  be  about  :.'>''>,'.,  miles  in  the  twenty -f«>ur 
hours,  and  the  distance  ascertained  from  the  nauti- 
cal observations  of  Admiral  Smyth  is  477  miles  to  the 
nearness  of  a  mile.  Xow  a  ship  laid  to.  in  a  Li'ale  from 
K.N.K.,  according  to  these  calculations,  founded  on 
the  incidental  notices  of  the  narrative,  would  -  about 
midnight,  "when  the  fourteenth  niu'ht  was  come"  of 
their  being  driven  tliromjli  (Sia^fpo/JL^vajv^,  not  up  and 
down,  Adria  --have  been  exactly  at  INlalta.  and  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  St.  Paul's  Pay.  Such  wen-  tin- 
results  arrived  at  by  the  writer,  and  given  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  treatise  mi  the  Vniiinji:  uml  >'A !JI<IT<  *•/,•  nf 
>7.  Paul.  Since  then  J  >r.  Howson  in  his  researches 
discovered  that  Admiral  Sir  Charles  IVnrose  had  made 
a  similar  calculation,  agreeing  with  the  above  to  about 
four  hwiirs  in  time  and  six  miles  in  distance:  but  as 
such  results  can  only  be  approximations,  a  nearer 
agreement  could  not  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
most  accurately  kept  dead  reckoning. 

}'l.  Tin  iittiiKX  "f  .-i/i/jix.  -  I  )oubtless  the  same  as  the 
parascmum  or  ~i--n:  thus  the  sign  of  the  Alexandrian 
ship  which  conveyed  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  from 
Melita  to  Italy  was  the  I  Moscuri,  Ac.  xxviii.  12.  The 
K'ev.  (  M-orgc  Brown  found  an  inscription  at  Port  Phenia 
which  had  been  on  an  ancient  building,  superintended 
by  an  Alexandrian  gubernator  (KI'&^CTJTTJS,  Ac. xxvii.  11) 
of  the  ship  whose  sign  was  [sopliaria.  In  the  list  of 
the  Attic  fleet  we  find  names  like  those  of  the  moderns, 
such  as  A  i/iif/Ki,  A  in/ill  itriti .  Aura,  /><!<<<.  /.///•<'.  /;'/</•./;/(', 
<  'cntaiir,  llnmfi.  &c.  [.i.  s.] 

SHI'SHAK  [pr"C;  2oi<<ja/aa|.  rl'li(!  king  of  Kgypt  to 
whom  Jeroboam  lied  for  protection  when  he  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  Solomon,  iKi.xi.40.  .It  was  in  the  latter 
period  of  Solomon's  reign,  though  the  exact  year  is 
not  given.  The  date  of  Shishak's  ascension  to  the 
throne  of  Ki.rypt  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Sir  (1.  Y\  il- 
kinson  places  it  B.C.  0^1  (i.  i.'J.i).  Dr.  Hineks,  who  dif- 
fers by  about  three  years  from  the  ordinary  chrono- 
logy of  Solomon,  makes  the  year  of  his  accession  to  be 
B.C.  980  ( Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  N.S.  iv.  462).  The  in- 
scription in  the  quarries  of  Silsilis,  mentioning  the 
cutting  of  stone  for  the  chief  temple  of  Thebes  in, 
according  to  Champollion  (Lettres,  mo,  v.n),  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Shishak,  or,  according  to  Lcpsius,  the 
twenty-first  year,  coupled  with  the  record  in  this  temple 
of  his  conquest  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Ixehoboam, 
can  scarcely  fix  the  date  of  his  accession  to  any  parti- 
cular year;  as  it  is  certain  that  their  great  temples  took 
many  years  to  finish,  and  we  cannot  determine  when 
or  by  whom  their  several  parts  were  completed.  This 
inscription,  however,  proves  that  his  reign  lasted  for  at 
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least  twenty- one  years,  which  is  the  period  assigned  to 
it  liy  Dr.  llincks;  while  Sir*;.  Wilkinson  supposes  it 
to  have  (/"ii'iiimed  for  tliirty-six  years  a.  13.".). 

fh/i!n<t>/.—  'I'he  name  of  Shishak  on  the  monuments  is 
Sheshouk  I.  lie  has  1  icon  by  some  supposed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  that  Sesostris  whose  name  and  warlike  exploits 
and  conquests  are  so  famous  in  history  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  10,21. 
This  is  altogether  improbable,  and  needs  no  refutation. 
There  U  more  probability  in  another  idea,  respecting  Shi- 
shak, namely,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dyna>ty. 
\vhieh  is  so  far  countenanced  by  Scripture,  as  he  conies 
into  notice  without  the  ancient  and  venerable  name  of 
Pharaoh,  and  appears  in  the  character  of  an  ambitious 
and  plotting  adventurer.  I'he  origin  of  this  new  dynasty 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  is  by  some  suppose!  to 
have  been  Babylonian  or  Assyrian;  but  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever,  and  the  general  relations  of  the 
time  seem  to  render  it  impracticable.  If  the  ascendency 
of  Shishak  were  established  from  without,  there  is  no 
quarter  from  which  it  could  well  have  proceeded  but 
Ethiopia.  .But  it  is  quite  possible  that  internal  divi- 
sions in  Egypt,  and  tin-  weak  rule  of  a  worn-out  line  of 
Pharaohs,  may  have  led  the  way  to  the  assumption  of 
power  by  one  of  their  Egyptian  feudatories,  or  by  some 
bold  aspirant  to  empire;  and  Shishak,  though  for  some 
special  reasons  of  his  own  declining  to  assume  the  title 
of  Pharaoh,  may  still  have  been  a  native  Egyptian.  It 
seems  to  be  certain,  from  the  composition  of  the  varied 
forces,  2  Cli.  xii.  2,  that  accompanied  him  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  Rehoboam,  that  at  this  time.  B.C.  071,  be 
ruled  over  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Lybia.  From  an  early 
period  of  his  reign  Shishak  evidently  entertained  a  hos- 
tile feeling  towards  Solomon,  though  his  hostility  did 
not  break  out  into  action  until  the  reign  of  his  son. 
Jeroboam  appears  to  have  received  a  hearty  welcome 
from  him,  and  only  left  his  court  when  the  death  of 
Solomon  laid  the  path  open  to  his  ambition.  The 
dethronement  of  the  previous  dynasty  by  Shishak,  con- 
nected as  it  was  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  David, 
•would  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  his  hostility  to 
Solomon,  lie  may  also  have  seen  in  the  powerful 
kingdom  extending  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  an 
obsiai-le  to  those  aspirations  which  Shishak  seems  to 
have  long  cherished.  And  it  is  likely  that  during  Jero- 
boam's residence  in  Egypt,  the  designs  of  Shishak,  both 
against  the  house  of  Solomon  and  in  respect  to  foreign 
conquest,  would  become  more  definite  and  settled.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Jeroboam's 
idolatrous  tendencies  were  strengthened  by  his  long 
familiarity  in  Egypt  with  calf-worship  and  similar 
abominations. 

Tu  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam,  Judah  was  invaded 
by  Shishak.  The  providential  reason  for  this  was  1!e- 
hoboanvs  forsaking  the  law  of  God,  2C'h.  xii.  i.  What 
the  immediate  cause  for  Shishak's  attack  was  we  can- 
not tell.  He  had  probably  planned  the  invasion  pre- 
viously, and  he  now  saw  a  fit  opportunity  for  executing 
it.  His  power  over  the  chief  nations  of  Africa  was 
now  consolidated,  as  is  seen  from  the  vast  hosts  of  dif- 
ferent countries  which  accompanied  him  in  his  eastern 
war.  Little  opposition  seems  to  have  been  made  on 
the  part  of  Judah,  whose  fenced  cities  he  took  one  after 
another,  until  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Josephus,  fell  without  a  struggle 
(Ant.  viii.  in,  3).  This  account  of  its  easy  capture  agrees 
with  the  narrative  of  2  C'h.  xii.  1-10,  which  is  much 
fuller  on  this  occurrence  than  the  book  of  Kings.  The 


king  of  Egypt  did  ii"t  use  any  severity  towards  its 
inhabitants,  but  satisfied  himself  with  carrying  off  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  king's  house  and  of  the  temple, 
that  vast  amount  of  wealth  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  From  this 
period  .Judah  was  one  of  the  tributary  kingdoms  of 
Shishak's  empire,  -'  L'h.  xii.  >;  and  (.iod,  by  this  means, 
taught  them  the  difference  between  his  mild  authority, 
exercised  for  their  good,  and  the  selfish  authority  of  a 
foreign  ruler.  Jn  a  narrow  passage,  sculptured  on  the 
wall  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak  in  Upper  Kgypt,  is 
a  record  of  the  conquests  of  Shishak,  and  of  the  coun- 
tries ruled  by  him.  ( In  this  is  a  row  of  sixtv-three 
prisoners,  presented  by  the  agency  of  the  god  Ameenra 
to  Shishak.  Each  figure  has  his  arms  tied  behind  him 
and  a  rope  round  his  neck,  lie  is  placed  upon  a  tur- 
rettcd  oval,  indicative  of  a  walled  city,  within  \\hich  is 
the  name.  The  grand  interest  of  this  sculpture  to  the 
biblical  student  is.  that  on  one  of  these  we  find  the 
name  ''  Joudh  ilalk/'  the  king  or  kingdom  of  Judah, 
the  .Hehoboam  of  Seiipture  history  (or  his  land)  the 
tributary  of  Egypt  (Trevor's  Egypt,  .'j":i;  FairhoH's  I'l'  the  Nile, 
li.  :L'H. 

This  ™reat  expedition  of  ShisLak  was  almost  cer- 
tainly his  first,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  his  last. 
made  to  the  countries  east  of  Egypt.  In  the  lists  of 
his  conquests  during  it,  given  in  full  in  Smith's  Die 
l/iiiinrii  (art.  Shi.sliak),  we  find  the  names  of  cities  in  both 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  of  several 
Arabian  tribes  southward  of  Palestine.  During  his  life 
the  |  tower  of  Egypt  was  probably  respected  through- 
out this  extent,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  extended 
his  arms  beyond  it.  or  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
power  of  Assyria. 

Under  Shishak  the  power  of  Egypt  appears  to  have 
revived,  and  he  was  probably  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  monarchs  that  had  ever  ruled  over  that 
country.  All  Egypt  was  under  his  sway,  as  appears 
from  the  white  crown  of  Upper  Egypt  being  found  upon 
his  shield,  and  the  title  of  lord  of  the  upper  and  lower 
regions  given  him  in  the  temple  at  Thebes.  The  lotus 
and  the  papyrus  are  on  the  shields  carried  before  him, 
and  they  are  followed  by  "nine  bows,"  the  symbol  of 
Lybia  (Trevor's  Egypt,  06,  309).  From  2  Ch.  xii.  .'!  we  also 
learn  that  Lybia  was  subject  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
Sukkims  and  the  Ethiopians,  and  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  Asia  liorderiuu'  on  Egypt  was  his  tributary. 
When  we  consider  that  he  did  not  inherit  this  kingdom, 
but  was  the  founder  of  his  dynasty,  we  must  ascribe 
to  him  political  and  military  talents  of  a  high  order. 
The  capital  of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  been  transferred 
by  him  to  Bubastis,  or  Abou  Pasht,  on  the  Pelusiae 
Nile,  about  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  sixty  from 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  (Trevor,  307).  The  condition  of 
things  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  indicates  a 
d'reat  diminution  of  power  in  the  immediate  successor 
or  successors  of  Shishak.  (6V<  ZEUAIO  [ir.  c.] 

SHITTAH  [sing,  rrfd  and  SHITTIM.  niir].  In  the 
very  lar^'e  order  of  leguminous  or  pod-bearing  plants, 
one  of  the  largest  tribes  is  the  Mimosete,  taking  their 
name  and  their  type  from  the  mimosa,  familiarly  repre- 
sented in  the  pretty  little  sensitive-plant  of  conserva- 
tories, M.  pvdica.  This  tribe  of  Mimosca;  is  mainly 
made  up  of  some  hundreds  of  species  of  acacia;  for  the 
most  part  shrubby  plants  or  trees,  often  armed  with 
thorns,  with  pinnated  leaves,  and  blossoming  in  tufts 
or  little  spheres  of  inflorescence,  yellow,  white,  or  reddish, 
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and  often  fragrant  or  mellifluous.  Their  spinous  char- 
acter i.s  well  represented  in  the  "wait-a-bit  thorn."  too 
familiar  to  African  travellers;  and  their  tendency  to 
Ljrow  in  dense  thickets  is  exemplified  in  those  impene- 
trable jungles,  where  not  only  hunted  animals,  hut 
outlaws  and  runaways,  seek  refuge,  and  which  have 
obtained  for  the  tree  the  sobriquet  ''rogue's  acacia." 
.1 .  hitrfiiiifni.  From  many  species  exudes  the  in  valuable 
gum-arabic  of  commerce,  and  of  the  greater  number 
the  bark  is  rich  in  astringent  matter.  The  bark  of  .1. 
nilotira  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather; 
and  catechu,  chieHy  obtained  from  A.  fatu-liu,  a  small 
tree  abounding  in  JUirmah  and  some  Indian  provinces, 
is  rapidly  superseding  oak-bark  as  a  means  of  tannini:. 


The  wood  of  such  acacias  a<  ui'"\\  to  sufficient  dimen- 
sions is  tough,  strong,  and  •.'fiierallv  very  durable. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  timber  from 
which  Moses  was  directed  to  make  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  table  of  show-bread,  the  pillars  and  boards  of 
the  tabernacle.  K.\.  xxv.  u>,->3;  xxvi.  i. •,,:«.  Not  onlv.  as  some 
one  lias  remarked,  was  it  the  only  tree  available  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  but  there  are  topographical  and  etymo- 
logical coincidences  which  place  it  beyond  all  question. 
For  instance,  lately  coming  to  Deberein,  in  the  plains 
of  Moab.  by  the  numerous  acacia  trees,  as  well  as  by 
other  tokens.  Mr.  Tristram  was  enabled  to  identify 
Abel-shittim.  Nu.  xxxiii.  4!>,  the  ''meadow  or  moist  place 
of  the  shittim- trees"  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  ,',L':.),  as  indeed 
others  had  done  before  him:  and  Salmasius  long  ago 
(quoted  in  the  llier^i'hyticon  ot  Miller,  p  427)  identified  the 
"senton"or  "'sont"  of  the  Arabs — an  acacia — with 
the  shittah  or  shintah  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  fragrant 
blossoms  entitle  it  to  lie  named  alongside  of  the  myrtle, 
is.  xli,  10;  and  there  is  force  in  the  observation  of  Stanley 
that  "  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  its  stem  expands  '' 


account  for  its  being  almost  always  named  in  the  plural 
number. 

The  acacia  of  the  desert,  .1.  sci/a/,  "has  a  reddish 
trunk,  and  much-twisted  branches,  armed  with  long 
gray  spines,  many  as  much  as  four  inches  in  length" 
( Redhead,  Linn  Proceedings,  vol.  ix.  2i;i).  Although  the  tra- 
ditional "burning  bush,"  it  is  by  no  means  an  imposing 
tree.  Visiting  Engedi  (AinJidy),  the  traveller  writes. 
"  Refreshing  as  is  the  sight  of  a  tree  here,  yet  the  dark 
gnarled  acacias,  with  their  umbrella-like  flattened  tops, 
give  the  spot  a  gloomy  aspect  (Tristram,  p.  L'SiV  Mr. 
Keble  is  therefore  wrong  in  speaking  of  the  "towering 
thorn;"  but  in  the  passage  where  he  corrects  Mr. 
Keble  (Sinai  and  Palest,  p.  On),  Dean  Stanley  himself  falls 
into  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  speaking  of  the  blossom  as 
white,  for,  "with  its  daintv  hairv  tufts,  it  is  exactly 
described  by  the  poet  as  'the  \vllo\\  -haired  acacia/'' 
(Tristram,  ::m>K  Jerome  sa\>.  "The  shittah  is  a  sort  of 
tni  -Towini;'  in  the  desert.  Its  timber  is  incorruptible 
and  extremely  light,  and  it  excels  in  str.-n-th.  capability 
of  polish,  and  beauty"  (In  Esaiam,  cap.  xli.)  In  the  pre- 
paration of  a  portable  temple,  \\ith  its  furniture,  liulit- 
tii  ss  \\ould  greatly  enhance  it*  value.  (See  the  close  oi 
art.  SYCAMOBE.  >  [,i.  ii.J 

SHIT'TIM.  This  is  sometimes  called  simply  Mtittim, 
N'u.xxv.l;  Mi.vi.n,  "the  acacias."  and  sometimes  A/nl- 
xhitt'tn),  "the  meadow  of  acacias."  Probably  there  was 
a  u'rove  of  acacia>  tshittim-wood.  called  x<  i/n/i/t  by  the 
A  rali--  In -re.  from  which  the  place  took  its  name. 
There  were  a  u'ood  many  of  these  nhilx,  or  meadows 
"  the  meadow  of  vineyards."  .in.  xi  ;,::,  ''the  meadow  of 
dancing,"  .In.  vii.  L'L'. 

Shittim  or  Abel-shittim  was  on  the  plains  of  .Moab. 
The  Septuagint  call  it  Ililxi  and  />'(/,-•« fi/n.  Jerome 
call.-  it  >'"/////).-  Kusebius,  Kifi/iii  and  A /K  f-.^t/^/in.  and 
-]"  aks  of  it  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IVor.  In  the 
day-  i if  .losephu-  it  wa-  known  as  A/ti/'i,  and  was  sixty 
-ta<li:i  or  upwards  of  seven  miles  from  the  .Ionian. 
lbro  Israel  suffered  divine  chastisement  for  allowing 
tliemselves  to  be  seduced  into  the  wor-hip  of  I'aal  peor. 
through  mean-;  of  the  Moabites  and  .Midianilt  s. 

The  most  recent  traveller  sets  down  Abel  r-hittim 
at  K<  ferain  (the  "two  villai:*  ••-  "  ,  and  seems  to  have 
little  doubt  that  Kr-llam  i-<  Beth-Jeshimoth  ci'i-istvnn, 

\Mid  i  if  I>r:ii'l,  p.  .'c.'iK  I'.llt  then  he  nii-lltions  that  Kcferaili 
is  just  1ir<>  //(//<x  am/  a  tix/f  from  the  .Jordan,1  whereas 
Josephus  tells  us  that  Abel-sliittim  \\'as  u]iwards  of 
seven  miles  from  that  rivet-,  and  Kusebius  gives  ten 
miles  as  the  distance  between  .Jericho  and  I'.etli-.Teslii- 
moth. 

lUit  whether  Kef  era  in  be  Abel-shittim  or  not,  yet 
the  region  round  about  is  no  doubt  the  scene  of  the  nar- 
rative connected  with  Israel's  history  in  the  plains  of 
Moab.  A  writer  in  the  Cliristian  Tnaswrii,  who  tra- 
velled the  whole  of  this  eastern  region,  suu'gests  Kiriu- 
f/iii/ni,  .le.  xlviii.  'jn,  as  Keferain:  but  this  hardly  cor- 
responds with  Kusebius. " 

Mr.  Tristram  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
region;  its  geology,  its  natural  history,  and  its  general 

1  Perhaps  this  is  simply  ;i  mistake  for  two  /,o,'/-.v  and  n  half, 
which  is  the  real  distanee. 

-  lie  thus  writes:— ''In  two  hour.-  and  ;i  half  from  the  Jordan 
we  came  to  our  halting-place,  at  a  spot  called  Kuferain,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  with  a  strong  stream  of  water  insliiiig 
jiast  us.  No  sign  of  habitations;  only  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
south  were  ruins  of  a  village  called  Er-Itam,  and  at  half  an  hour 
to  the  north  was  an  inhabited  village  called  Xirnriin,  from  which 
the  stream  flowed  to  us"  (vol.  for  1S05,  p.  147). 
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appearance,  as  well  as  the  views  from  its  heights.  To 
his  volume  we  refer  the  reader.  \Ylicu  that  trans- 
jonlauic  country  shall  have  been  more  minutely  ex- 
plored, we  may  be  able  to  determine  more  exactly  the 
site  of  Aliel-shittim.  [H.  15.] 

SHO'A.  A  word  of  quite  uncertain  meaning,  and 
used  apparently  as  a  proper  name  by  E/ekiel,  iu  con- 
nection with  Babylon:  ''The  Babylonians,  and  all  the 
Chaldeans  1'ekod.  and  Shoa,  and  Koa."  ch.  xxiii.  -j;;. 
rriie  ancient  interpreters  understood  by  Shoa  and  Koa 
the  rich  and  noble,  or  persons  possessed  of  wealth  and 
power.  Shoa  ("vc)  certainly  does  mean  rich  in  Job 
xxxiv.  l!i;  but  no  known  use  of  Pekod  and  Koa  will 
properly  fit  this  sense  of  the  middle  term — indeed, 
Koa  is  found  only  here,  and  its  meaning  is  altogether 
conjectural.  Whether  the  three  terms  are  appellatives 
indicating  certain  classes,  or  proper  names  denoting- 
Babylonia  from  certain  provinces  or  places,  must  be 
held  undecided — although  they  certainly  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  of  the  latter  description. 

SHO'BACH.  Captain  of  the  host  of  ITadarezer, 
king  of  the  Syrians  in  David's  time.  In  the  great 
struggle  that  took  place  between  the  Syrians  and  David, 
Shobach  was  appointed  to  command  a  force  which  was 
obtained  from  beyond  the  Euphrates:  but  at  Helam, 
where  they  joined  battle  with  David,  they  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  Shobach  himself  slain,  •.' Sa.  x.  i.vis. 
In  1  Ch.  xix.  ]C>  the  name  is  Shophach. 

SHO'BI  [('7(0  leach  captive].  A  son  of  Xahash  of 
Kabbah  of  the  Ammonites.  During  David's  flight 
from  Absalom  Sliobi  was  one  of  those  who  befriended 
him  in  Mahanaim,  and  gave  him  material  support, 

2  Sa.  xvii.  '27. 

SHO'CO,  STTO'CHO,  SO'CHOH.  So  many  varia- 
tions of  Socoil  (which  see). 

SHOE.    Su-  SANDAL. 

SHO'PHACH.     A  variation  of  SIIOBACII. 

SHOSHAN'NIM  [lilies].  A  term  occurring  in  the 
titles  of  two  Psalms,  PS.  xlv.  ixix.,  of  which  various  ex- 
planations are  given.  (See  PSALMS.) 

SHOW-BREAD.  Among  the  articles  which  Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  for  the  sanctuary,  or  liolv 
place  of  the  tabernacle,  was  a  table  for  the  setting  forth 
or  presentation  of  bread  before  the  Lord.  Its  position, 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  o,  sect,  o),  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  sanctuary,  not  far  from  the  vail  that 
opened  into  the  Most  Holy.  This  table  was,  like  the 
rest  of  the  tabernacle,  made  of  shittim  (rather  acacia) 
wood;  its  dimensions  were  2  cubits  (about  3i  feet)  long, 
1  cubit  (21  inches)  broad,  and  H  cubit  (2.1,  feet)  high. 
It  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  had  round  the  edge  a 
golden  crown,  also  a  band  or  border  of  gold  probably 
round  the  bottom,  surmounted  in  like  manner  with  a 
crown;  and  rings  between  for  the  staves  that  were  to 
bear  it.  To  this  table  belonged,  as  subordinate  instru- 
ments, dishes  or  platters  (probably  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  bread),  saucers,  hollow  vessels  (niE?)  for  the 
frankincense  (the  Sept.  put  expressly  censers),  and 
some  sort  of  bowls  or  jugs  (nrcrp  and  nr^-p),  which  are 
said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  "  pouring  withal,"  Ex.  xxv. 
'29;  Nu.  iv.  7,  not.  as  in  our  version,  "to  cover  withal;" 
therefore,  probably  vessels  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
wine,  as  a  drink-offering.  These  vessels  were  all  of 
pure  gold;  and  they  are  so  summarily  described  because 
they  were  of  a  subsidiary  nature,  and  such  as  were 
required  by  the  very  design  of  the  table  for  accompani- 


ments to  the  main  action.      (For  the  differences  in  the 
temple,  see  Tiorn.K.) 

The  special  purpose  for  which  this  table  was  made, 
as  already  indicated,  was  to  bear  on  it  what,  in  our 
version,  is  called  "  the  show-bread."  It  is  more  exactly 
1,1'nnl  of  pro  send  or  faces  (c'ls  en j),  Ex.  xxv.  30;  xxxv.  13; 
xxxix.  'M,  because  it  was  set  on  the  table  before  or  iii 
presence  <>f  Jehovah,  Le.  xxiv.  8.  [Our  somewhat  vague 
term  is  taken  from  the  Sept.  dproi.  TrpoOtcrcus,  and  the 
Vulgate  panes  proposition!*,  rather  than  the  Hebrew. 
Face-bread  would  undoubtedly  be  the  more  appropri- 
ate designation.]  Jehovah  is  contemplated  as  looking 
from  between  the  cherubim  in  the  most  holy  place, 
and  seeing  constantly  before  him  this  bread  on  the 
table  in  the  holy  place;  and  it  is,  consequently,  to  give 
an  entirely  wrong  turn  to  the  expression,  when  .Biihr 
interprets  it  to  mean  the  bread  by  which  God  was 
seen,  or  with  the  eating  of  which  the  vision  of  God  was 
associated.  The  bread  consisted  of  twelve  loaves,  or 
calces,  according  to  the  number  (the  iduil  number,  for 
actually  there  was  one  more)  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 


These  cakes  were  ordered  to  be  made  of  fine  flour,  two 
tenth  deals  (viz.  of  an  ephah  =  two  omers)  for  every 
cake,  Le.  xxiv.  :>.  This  shows  the  cakes  to  have  been  of 
considerable  size,  there  being  in  each  cake  twice  as 
much  flour  as  was  gathered  per  head  of  manna  in  the 
wilderness  (Kx.  xvi.  i<i,  ounp.  :;<;).  Whether  the  bread  was 
to  be  leavened  or  unleavened,  is  not  said:  the  Jewish 
tradition  holds  it  to  have  been  unleavened  (Jos.  Ant.  iii. 

fi,   sect.  C;  10,  sect.  7;   Tliilo,  Do   Congr.   Quaer.   Enid.  Gnit.  v.  Ih 

and  as  Josephus  and  Philo  could  scarcely  be  ignorant 
of  what  on  such  a  matter  was  customary  in  their  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  according  to  the  later 
practice  at  least,  the  bread  was  unleavened;  affording 
ground  for  the  inference  that  the  same  was  the  case 
also  in  earlier  times.  The  cakes  or  loaves  were  to  be 
placed  in  two  rows;  but  whether  each  apart,  six  in  a 
line,  or  piled  up  one  above  another,  is  not  indicated. 
The  Jewish  tradition  is  here  also  quite  uniform;  it 
represents  them  as  ranged  in  two  columns,  six  in  each. 
And  two  reasons  seem  to  confirm  this  view:  first,  the 
dimensions  of  the  table,  coupled  with  the  quantity  of 
flour  in  each  cake,  which  must  have  rendered  it  next 
to  impossible  to  have  two  parallel  lines  of  six  loaves 
placed  on  it;  and  second,  the  regulation  concerning 
the  frankincense,  which  required  this  to  be  set,  not  on 
each  cake  as  standing  individually  apart,  but  upon 
each  row,  as  if  forming  a  visible  unity,  Le.  xxiv.  7.  The 
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frankincense  was  to  be  "  on  the  bread  for  a  memorial, 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord;"  the  two 
golden  pots  containing  it  being,  according  to  Josephus 
(Aut.  iii.  lo,  sect,  r),  taken  out  along  with  the  bread,  and 
the  frankincense  burned  on  the  altar  of  burnt- offering 
before  the  bread  was  given  to  the  priests  to  lie  eaten. 


SHUR 


SHU'A  [>r,  mat tli].  The  father  of  Judah's  wife, 
who  was  a  Canaanite  of  Adullam,  Ge.  xxxviii.  -2-,  i  ch.  ii.  :>. 

SHU'AH  [nvc,  pit}.  A  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
Ge.  xxv.  -2,  of  whose  history  and  settlement  we  have  no 
certain  trace;  also,  a  brother  of  Chelub,  and  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah,  i  Ch.  iv.  n,  where  it  is  properly 


On  each  Sabbath  this  took  place;  twelve  new  loaves,  j  shuchah 
which  had  been  prepared  the  evening  before  by  a  por-  SHU'HITE  [TPC]  appears  to  be  a  patronymic  from 
tion  of  the  Levites,  i  Ch.  ix.  3:'.  being  made  every  return-  |  the  prcceilillg-  It  is  appiicd  ,,nly  to  Bildad,  one  of  the 
ing  Sabbath  to  replace  the  old,  and  fresh  frankincense  I  allocutors  insthc  b(Xlk  of  ,|,,|,,  ch.  a  n.&c.,  and  probably 
put  in  the  golden  vessels  in  the  room  of  that  which  had  j  mar^s  jim 


been  burned,  Le.  xxiv.  s,  9. 

The  fhov:-lrcud  was  only  a  more  special  and  stated 
form  of  the  broad  or  meat  offering,  which  was  a  very 


m    as  a  c 


lescendant  of    Shuah,    the    son 


Abraham. 

SHU'LAMITE,    THE.      A    name    applied    to    the 

si ,.  .use  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  di.  vi.  i:;;  but  why,  is 
common  accompaniment  of  the  boody  sacrifices  (see  ve  variousl  llde°rstood.  'See  the  explanations  given 
OFFERINGS';  and  was  a  symbol  of  the  moral  excellence, 
or  spiritual  fruit,  which  the  covenant  people  were 
bound  to  render  to  Jehovah.  It  consequently  took  the 
aspect  of  something  presented  or  given  by  them  to 
Cod,  received  ''from  the  children  of  I>rael  l>y  an  ever- 
lasting covenant."  Le.  xxiv.  -,  and  with  the  meat-offerings 
generally,  was  called  by  Cod,  "My  offering,  my  bread 
made  by  lire,  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  me."  Nu.  xxviii.  u. 
The  tabernacle  was  the  Lord's  peculiar  dwelling  in 
Israel,  and  this  table  of  show- bread  \\  as  continually  to 


SHU'NAMMITE,  THE,  is  merely  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Shunem,  and  is  applied  to  two  persons 
Abishag,  the  young  woman  employed  to  attend  and 
nurse  David  in  his  old  age,  1  Ki.  i.  3;  ii.  17;  and  the  kind 
hostess  of  Kli.-ha,  whi.se  son  he  afterwards  restored  to 
life.  iMvi.  iv.  i-j.  (&c  El.lsiiA.) 

SHUNEM.      A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Jos. 
xix.  IN  where,  in  the  time  of  Saul,  and  shortly  before  the 


exhibit  an  image  of  the  fruitfulness  in  all  well-doing  !  battle  of  Gilboa,  the  Philistines  are  related  to  have 
which  the  people  were  called  to  be  ever  rendering  to  him  pitched  their  camp,  ,  Sa.  xxviii.  i.  and  where,  at  a  later 
from  the  field  of  his  inheritance.  "  Israel  appears  before  period,  Elisha  was  wont  to  pass  ,,n  his  journeynigs, 

the  Lord  as  a  people  of  holiness,  of  diligence  in  g 1     where  also  he  had  a  chamber  provided  for  him  by  the 

works,  as  through  the  candlestick  they  had  appeared  a  kindness  and  hospitality  of  one  of  its  richer  nhabtants, 
people  of  enlightenment,  through  the  incense-altar  a  2Kl.lv.  8,.*  As  the  former  narrative  implied  it  to  be 
people,  of  prayer.  That  only  the  priests  could  eat  the  not  far  from  <  Jilboa,  so  tins  bespoke  it  to  be  at  no  great 
show-bread,  and  even  these  only  within  the  sanctuary,  :  distance  from  Carmel;  for  when  the  Shunamnnte  s  son 
would  then  signify,  Be  diligent  in  good  work,;  so  died,  she  rode  off  at  once  to  Carmel,  where _ she  Imew 

i  "•!  •    l. ..  .,   .    +     .  1    , , .  .+    4,11    L-lt.n   lin/l    luiii    1 11    Imy  rmrn 


shall  ye  dwell  as  a  priestly  people  in  the  IIOUM-  of  God, 


Klisha  to  be,  and  rested  not  till  she  had  him  in  her  own 


and  from  fellowship  with  him  receive  salvation  and  dwelling.  In  the  Onom.  of  Lusebms  and  Jerome  the 
blessing"  (Lcyrer  in  llerzog).  That  the  bread  was  to  be  P^ce  is  fixed  at  five  Roman  miles  south  ,,  Mount 
renewed  every  Sabbath  morning  was  a  testimony  to  Tabor,  and  is  now  generally  identified  with  Shulem  or 


the  great  design  and  use  of  the  Sabbath  as  appointed, 
among  other  ends,  for  continually  freshening  up  in  the 
souls  of  tin;  people  the  great  truths  of  relijon,  and 
stimulating  them  to  abound  in  the  works  of  rightcous- 


Sulam.  This  village  stands,  says  llobinson,  "  on  UK 
declivity  at  the  \\otern  end  of  the  mountain  of  Diihy, 
over  against  Xer'in,  but  higher;  having  the  deep  broad 
\allev  of  Jc/.ivel  between,  and  overlooking  the  \\hole 


And  that  a  pot  of  frankincense  was  always  to     western  plain  to  Carmel."      "The  village  is  small  and 

lirty,  l\ing  upon  a  steep  slope,  with  a  small  fountain 


stand  on  it.  ami  be  itself  consumed  on  the  altar  when 
the  bread  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  representatives  of 
God,  was  in  effect  to  say  that  all  their  works  must  be 
done  and  presented  to  Cod  in  a  spirit  of  prayerfulness, 
in  a  feeling  of  dependence  on  his  grace,  and  devout 
acknowledgment  of  the  help  received  from  his  hand. 
For  Christian  times,  and  with  reference  to  a  Christian 
calling,  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance  is  virtually  given 


hardly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inha 


SHU'PHAM,  a  contracted  form  for  SirEPHUTHAX, 

which  occurs  in  1  Ch.  viii.  f>  as  the  name  of  one  of  tin- 
sons  or  defendants  of  I'.ela.  and  his  next  brother's 
name  is  there  given  as  Iluram.  But  at  Nn.  xxvi.  3!) 
they  appear  as  Shupham  and  Ilupham:  and  in  what 


in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  "  I'.v  him  (Christ)  let  was  probably  an  earlier  genealogy,  as  Mnppim  and 
us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  Cod'  continually,  that  Huppim,  Ge.  xlvi.  21.  \\  e  have  no  means  of  explaining 
is  the  fruit  of  tho  lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name :  but  i  these  variations.  Shuppirn  and  Huppim,  the  , 


to  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not;  for  with 
such  sacrifices  Cod  is  well  pleased,"  eh.  xiii.  15,  1C;  also 
Phi.  iv.  is.  The  elder  typologists  generally  agreed  in 
regarding  the  Messiah  as  the  proper  antitype  of  the 
show-bread,  referring  more  especially  to  those  passages 
which  exhibit  him  as  the  bread  of  life,  or  the  source  of 
strength  and  nourishment  to  his  people.  But  this  view 
proceeds  <>n  a  misapprehension  of  the  relative  bearing 
of  things  in  the  sanctuary,  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  most  holy  place  ftho  latter  alone  pointing  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  Christ),  and  further  overlooks  the 
specific  character  of  this  continual  offering  as  a  gift  or 
tribute  from  the  people  to  God. 


Ir  in  1  Ch.  vii.  T2,  appear  to  be  still  further  variations 
of  the  same;  and  they  are  there  called  sons  of  Ir, 
because  Ir  or  Iri  was  a  son  of  15ela,  and  was  the  im- 
mediate parent  of  the  families  in  question. 

SHUR  \'t  n-nll}.  The  name  of  a  mountain  range, 
called  the  Wilderness  of  Shur,  a  high  ridge  running 
north  and  south  in  the  form  of  a  high  wall,  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  before,  i.e.  on  the  east  side 
of  Egypt,  Ge.  x\v.  ib;  Ex.  xv.  £>.  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  high  range  now  called  Jcbcl  er  Rahuli  to  the 
east  of  Suez,  the  continuation  of  the  great  chain  of 
Jcbtl  it  Tilt  northward  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
forming  a  sharp  ridge  or  a  liigh  Kail  as  seen  from  a 


SHUSHAN 


distance  east  and  west,  and  a  grand  barrier  on  the  east 
side  of  Kyypt  and  to  the  west  of  the  great  plain  in  the 
interior  of  the  wilderness  called  Desert  et  Till.  Then- 
is  no  other  ranye  \vhate\er  of  the  kind  between  Egypt 
and  the  interior  of  the  wilderness.  This  must  be  there- 
fore the  Wilderness  of  Shur.  It  is  called  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  those  who  live  to  the  west  of  it  Jcb<  I  er 
R'lli'tli.  or  the  mountain  of  liahah.  possibly  a  corrup- 


therefore  have  been  a  part  of  the  greater  Wilderness  of 
Shur,  as  the  Wilderness  of  Kadesh  was  a  part  of  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  and  the' Wilderness  of  Sin  a  part 
of  the  Wilderness  of  Paran. 

The  groat  range   of  ./<//</   er  Huhah    is  properly  or 
strictly  before,  i.e.  to  the  east  of  Egypt,  as  Slmr  is'said 
to  be.    The  reader  of  Scripture  is  always  supposed,  when 
reference  is  made  to  any  geographical  bearing,  to  have 
Hiroth,  winch  formed  a  component  part  of  Pi-   j  his  face  towards  the  cast  and  his  back  to  the  west    so 
hahiroth,  the  mouth,   hc.nl,   or  promontory  of   Hiroth.     that  before  a  place  means  to  the  cast  ,,f  it    behind  to 
t  by  the  Arabs  of  the  interior  of  the  wilderness  on  :  the  west,  lie  ru,ld  hand  to  the  south,  and  the  I,  ft  to 

north,  lleiiee  the  .Mount  of  Olives  is  said  to  be  b<  fun 
Jerusalem,  i.e.  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  Zee.  xiv.  4 ; 
-Machpdali  b,j<,r<  or  to  the  cast  of  Mamre.  Go.  xxiii! 
ir,K);  Cherith  (or  Slteritif  el  Mamloor)  before  or  to  the 
east  of  Jordan,  i  Ki.  xv-ii.  3,  r,;  Slmr  ie/ore  or  to  the  east 
of  Egypt,  GO.  xxv.  i*;  Mahanch-Dan  In-hind,  i.e.  to  the 
west  of  Kirjath-jearim,  Ju.  xviii.  12;  -Ix.llnd  the  taber- 


the  east  side  of  the  rany<-  it  is  still  called  ,/</></  (,s  />',// •, 
or  tiie  mountain  of  Shur.  This  ranye  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  every  allusion  made  to  Shur  or  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Shur.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Hayar.  When  she  fled  from  Abraham's  house  at  I'.eer- 
slieba  or  at  Hebron,  on  her  way  apparently  to  Egypt, 
she  went  as  far  as  the  fountain  Beerlahairoi.  which  is 
said  to  have  been  "in  the  way  to  Shur."  Gc.  xvi.  7.  The 
way  now  from  Heersheba  to  Egypt  by  Mi,'J,ihl  or  Beer- 
lahairoi passes  to  the  east  of  .Itbd  el  Ilalnt  along  the 
great  central  plain  round  the  base  of  Jebel  Telek,  and  right  hand,  i.e.  to  the  south  of  the  ^00^0?^™)- 
then  westward  across  or  over  the  great  range  of  Jfb,  I  tion.  2  Ki.  xxiii.  13;  and  Hobah,  a  place  on  the  I,  />  /  e 
er  Raheth  or  the  \\  ilderness  of  Shur  by  the  north  ex-  ;  to  the  north  of  Damascus.  Go.  xiv.  if,  The  way  there- 
tremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  would  be  called  "the  fore,  to  read  the  Bible  ariyht.  to  understand  correctly 
way  to  Shur,  or  the  way  to  Egypt  by  Shur.  as  distin-  :  its  spiritual  bearinys,  is  to  have  the  face  directed  to  the 
yuished  from  the  way  along  the  coast  by  El  Arish.  :  spiritual  east,  "the  Day-spriny  from  on  hi'd,  which 
Abraham  is  afterwards  said  to  have  dwelt  -between  :  hath  visited  us  "-to  have  the  mind  looking  to  Christ 
Kadesh  and  Shur.  i.e.  in  the  great  central  plain  be-  the  great  Sun  of  riyhteousness  rising  with  healin"  in  his 
tween  Am  Kadeis  or  Kadesh  at  its  north-east  ex-  beams-looking  continually  to  him  and  every  where  for 
tranity,  and  the  great  range  of  ./,  /„  /  er  Rahah  border-  him,  in  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  and  all  the  Scriptures, 
mg  that  plain  towards  the  west  or  south-west.  Gc.  xx.i;  i  for  the  things  concerning  him.  And  the  words  of  the 
and  while  he  dwelt  in  that  plain,  he  made  occasional  '  psalm,  Ps.  cxxi.  6,  when  correctly  and  fully  understood 
excursions  into  or  occasionally  sojourned  in  the  land  of  j  in  their  spiritual  bearing,  have  a  very  beautiful  and 


Gerartothe  north  of  it.     Of  the  descendants  of    l,}i-     comforting  significance:    "The  Lord  is  thy  shade  c 
mael  it  is  said  that  "  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  to  Shur,     thy  right  hand,"  i.e.  when  the  sun  is  in  the  south,  at  i 


that  is  before  Egypt,"  i.e.  in  the  great  central  plain 
between  Jebd  er  Rahah  or  the  Wilderness  of  Shur  and 
the  Arabah  or  Ahtbiih,  this  Havilah  being  possibly  a 


on 
its 


meridian  or  greatest  heat,  the  scorching  sun  here  of 
persecution  or  affliction — that  is,  in  the  most  fiery  trial, 
in  the  severest  affliction,  in  the  most  trying  hour,  under 


form  of  Elatli  or  Ailath.  or  the  ancient  name  of  the  j  the  fiercest  heat  of  persecution,  affliction,  or  trouble, 


land  or  district  between  Akabah  and  Petra.  the  terri- 
tory now  of  the  great  Arab  tribe  of  the  A/>in-!,i,   o 

XXV 


the    Lord    is   a   soothing,    protecting,    and   comforting 
shade  to  those  who  "  look  up  to  the  hills,  from  whence 


(Sec  HAVILAH.)  Tt  was  in  the  same  region  I  cometh  their  help " — a  strength  to  the  needy  in  his  dis- 
or  central  plain  that  the  Amah-kites  dwelt  when  Saul  !  tress,  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  a  shadow-  from  the  heat, 
smote  them  "from  Havilah  to  Shur  that  was  over  when  the  blast  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm  against 
"  ainst  Egypt,"  i  Sa.  xv. ;;  and  it  was  in  that  region  that  '  the  wall— even  '•  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 

' 


David  afterwards  invaded  the  Ceshurites  and  the 
Gezrites  and  the  Amalel.-it<*,  who  arc  said  to  have  been 
the  nations  which  of  old  inhabited  the  land,  as  one 
went  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt,  i  Sa.  xxvii.  s. 

Vv  hen  the  children  of  Israel  had  passed  through  the 
Red  Sea,  they  went  out.  it  is  said,  into  the  Wilderness 

of^Shur,  i.e.  among  the  lower  hills  of  that  great  moun-  '  residence  in  the  third  or  last  year  of  Belshazzar,  at  which 
tain  range  of  Jibcl  er  Rnlml  immediately  to  the  east  time  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
of  Suez.  This  statement  alone  would  lie  sufficient  to  Babylonians.  The  principal  argument  is  the  supposed 
show  that  the  Wilderness  of  Shur  must  lie  that  moun-  presence  of  Daniel  at  Shushan,  but  the  prophet  seems 
tain  district  of  which  Jebel  er  R.ilml,  forms  the  great  to  place  himself  there  only  in  vision.  After  the  Persian 
backbone  or  main  ranye.  But  in  the  hook  of  Numbers  conquest  it  became  the  Persian  capital:  and  the  mag- 


land."  [j.  i;.] 

SHU'SHAN  [/////.  so  named  from  the  abundance  of 
lilies  in  its  neighbourhood]  was  the  capital  of  Susiana, 
or  the  country  called  Elam  in  Scripture,  and  which 
lies  between  Mount  Zagros  and  the  lower  Tigris,  Da 
iii.  i'.  Jt  comes  into  notice  in  Scripture  as  a  royal 


the  Hebrews  arc  said  to  have  passed  out  of  the  "Red 
Sea  into  the  Wilderness  of  Etham,  xu.  xxxiii.  R.  The 
latter  must  therefore  have  been,  at  that  part,  identical 


nificent  palace  described  in  Es.  i.  was  erected  in  it. 
This  selection  of  Shushan  as  the  capital  is  ascribed  to 
Darius;  because,  according  to  Strabo.  "it  was  more 


with  the  Wilderness  of  Shur.  The  Wilderness  of  Etham  ;  toward  the  interior,  and  nearer  Babylon  and  the  other 
seems  to  have  been  a  strip  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  nations:  the  palace  at  Susa  being 'embellished  more 
Wilderness  of  Shur,  running  along  the  shore  of  the  lied  |  than  the  rest,  though  those  of  Persepolis  and  Pasar- 
Sea  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  ex-  :  gadae  were  not  held  in  less  veneration  and  honour" 


tending  from  Marah  or  Elini  to  the  Crocodile  Lakes. 
(See  PIHAHIKOTH.)     The  Wilderness  of    Etham  must 


(Strabo,  xv.  :!,  •>).       The   Persian    sovereigns  maintained 
great  state  in  this  central  metropolis,  which  they  seem 
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to  have  quitted  only  during  the  extreme  heat  of  summer; 
and  their  magnificent  edifices  have  been  recently  exca- 
vated by  Mr.  Loftus,  under  the  orders  of  Major-general 
Sir  W.  F.  Williams  of  Kars.  Susa  is  named  as  the 
Persian  capital  by  ^Es- 
chylus  (Persae,  1C),  and  is 
alluded  to  (Do.  no)  as  the 
great  city  of  the  Susians, 
fj.ty'  d/TTv  Zoi'crt'So?.  He- 
rodotus (v.  •>;>)  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Meinnon.  It  was  a 
place  of  great  splendour; 
and  according  to  Strabi  >, 
in  materials,  bricks,  and 
cement,  it  resembled 
Babylon,  while  in  manv 
points  of  architecture  it 
was  not  unlike  Persepo- 
lis.  which  was  built  by 
Xerxes.  The  countrv 
around  was  well  watered, 
and  of  remarkable  fer- 
tility and  beauty.  The 
ruins  occupy  a  circum- 
ference of  seven  miles, 
and  consist  of  four  ili.- 
tinct  platforms,  nil  one 
been 


have  supposed  that  there  were  two  places  of  same  or 
similar  name;  one  the  Susa  of  the  (ireeks,  and  the 
other  the  Shushan  of  Scripture,  in  the  Bukhtivari 
Mountains;  Sinister  on  the  Karun  has  also  had  its 
advocates.  But  the  modern  Sus,  hit.  32 J  10'  X.; 
lou.  is7  -2t)'  ]•].,  is  now  found  entitled  to  the  honour. 
Bas-reliefs  of  the  reign  of  Ashur-bani- pal,  at  Xino- 
veh,  give  a  ground  plan  of  Shushan,  and  record  its 
capture  and  the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Susiana. 
Shushan  was  situated,  according  to  Arrian,  Ptolemy, 
and  the  book  of  Daniel,  on  the  Eulaeus  or  Ulai. 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  placed  it  on  the  (  'Imaspes.  Tli.' 
difficulty  has  been  solved  by  .Mr.  I, oft  us  on  the  spot. 
His  theory  is  that  the  Choaspes  or  Kerkhah  originally 
bifurcated  at  Pai  Ptil  soon  after  it  issued  from  the 
mountains,  and  about  twenty  miles  above  Susa:  that 
the  right  branch  kept  its  present  channel  to  the  west, 
and  that  the  left  branch,  called  also  Eulaeus,  flowed  a 
little  to  the  east,  and  uniting  with  the  Shaour  twelve 
miles  below  the  city,  joined  the  Karun  or  river  of 
Dizful  at  a  point  farther  south.  The  capital  thus  lav 
between  the  Choaspes  and  the  Eulaeus,  the  Eulaeus 
being  also  so  divided  by  canals  for  irrigation  and  de- 
fence, that,  as  Pliny  states,  it  surrounded  the  citadel  of 
Susa.  Daniel  says,  "I  was  by  the  river  Ulai,  and  T 
heard  a  man's  voice  between  the  banks  of  Ulai,"  or 
literally  "between  Ulai;"  perhaps  between  the  two 
streams,  each  of  which  had  that  designation.  (>'«•  ULAI.) 
On  some  columns  dug  from  among  the  ruins  trilin- 
gual inscriptions  have  been  found,  as  at  P.ehistun;  one 
of  them  belongs  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  traces  his 
pedigree  to  Darius  Hystaspes  by  whom  the  edifice  was 
built,  and  through  Artaxerxes  by  whom  it  was  repaired. 
The  great  palace  was  built  on  a  mound  1000  feet  square 


iu  area,  and  raised  to  the  height  of  50  feet.  Jt  had 
several  groups  of  columns,  with  a  front  of  343  feet  and 
a  depth  of  244  feet.  These  pillars  were  so  arranged 
that  there  was  a  central  hall  nigh  200  feet  square,  sup- 
ported by  36  columns  more  than  60  feet  in  height, 
and  distant  27  feet  from  each  other.  On  the  outside 
of  this,  but  separated  by  walls  IS  feet  at  least  in 
;  thickness,  and  by  a  space  of  64  feet,  were  three 
porticoes,  200  feet  wide,  and  supported  by  12  columns, 
or  two  rows  of  six  each.  Probably  in  one  of  these, 
protected  by  awnings,  took  place  the  great  feast  de- 
scribed in  Es.  i.  Mr.  Ferguson,  following  the  analogy 
of  Persepolis,  would  make  the  king's  gate,  where  Mor- 
decai  sat,  a  square  hall  of  100  feet,  distant  50  or  60 
yards  from  the  northern  portico.  Immense  wealth  was 
stored  up  in  Shushan:  Alexander  found  in  its  treasury 
great  sums  of  money — fifty  thousand  talents  of  silver 
in  ingots  and  ore,  and  five  thousand  quintals  of  Her- 
mione  purple,  that  purple  being  valued  at  £25  per 
pound,  and  a  quintal  being  about  a  hundredweight. 
After  the  fall  of  Persia,  Susa  was  tine  of  the  capitals 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  as  also  under  the  Sassanid 
kings  (ace  PERSIA).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans  under  Kalif  Omar.  A.O.  640. 

[T,-<ictl*  and  Kcsf-arcJtat  in  Chahlafa  and  Susiana.  l>y  \V.  K. 
Loft ii3  (1S.JT);  R.-iwlinson's  Hc,-nihtus,  iii.  -JOS.1  \.j.  i-:.] 

SHU'SHAN-ED  UTH  [lily  of  testimon;/].  A  com- 
pound name  occurring  in  the  title  of  one  of  the  Psalms. 
I's.  lx.:  but  the  proper  key  to  its  meaning  seems  to  have 
been  lost,  as  no  explanation  has  yet  been  given  that 
seems  altogether  natural.  In  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxx.  we 
have  the  similar  term  fhosJtanxim-cdiith.  (He  PSAI.MS.) 

SHU'THELAH  [properly  S/ntthelac/t,  rrrv-c.  sup- 
posed to  be  contracted  for  iTT'SC,  cmx/i  UKJ  of  reinl- 
/».'/]•  A  sou  or  descendant  of  Ephraim,  head  of  the 
family  of  Shuthalhites.  Nu.  xxvi.  ;:;,.  In  1  Ch.  vii.  2<>.  21 
the  name  occurs  twice  in  connection  with  Ephraim's 
genealogy,  but  whether  of  the  same  person,  or  of  two 
different  persons,  a  nearer  and  a  more  remote  descendant 
of  Ephraim,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  latter  is  the 
more  natural  supposition,  if  respect  were  had  merely  to 
tin-  genealogy  itself;  but  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
marks  of  confusion  in  it,  and  it  seems  impossible, 
without  taking  considerable  liberties  with  the  existing 
text,  to  explicate  from  such  brief  notices  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  persons  and  families  referred  to. 

SIB'BECHAI  |>:",  from  -pc,  a  thicket}.  One  of 
David's  valiant  men.  who  signalized  himself  by  slaving 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  giant  Saph,  a  Philistine.  2  Sa. 
xxi.  1\  and  who  was  made  captain  of  the  eighth  course 
of  24,000  men.  who  did  military  service,  month  by 
month,  in  David's  reign,  i  Ch.  \\vii.  n.  He  is  called  "  the. 
Hushathite."  probably  from  his  native  place. 

SIB'BOLETH.     He  SHIHBOLKTH. 

SIB'MAH,  the  same  as  SHIHMAH  (which  see). 

SI'CHEM.     He  Sm-:cHor  and  SYCHOI. 

SID'DIM.  THE  VALE  OF  [c-irn  pp«j.  A  place 
mentioned  only  on  one  occasion,  Gc.  xiv.  3,8,  in,  and  involv- 
ing both  philological  and  topographical  difficulties.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  Ctesenius  derives  Siddim  from  Tiir; 
making  it  synonymous  with  rnr,  and  renders  it  ralley 
of  the  plains  (Lex.  sub  voc.)  In  his  Tltcxaitnn*,  however, 
he  suggests  its  connection  with  the  Arabic  sndd  (a 
word  which  means  obstruction,  anything  preventing  a 
passage),  from  the  fact  that  the  valley  is  said  to  be  full 
of  slime- pits,  and  renders  it  "difficult  of  transit" 
(p.  1.321).  So  Kalisch  (Gen.  p.  355).  But  Stanley  con- 
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nects  it  with  rrrc,  and  translates  it  ' '  valley  of  the 
cultivated  fields"  (sin.  nnd  1'iil.  p.  491).  And  with  this 
ainves  tin1  Targum  of  Onkelos  (^'rprr  Tcro);  but  the 
LXX.  renders  it  r?  dXt'/o).  To  all  these  we  have  decided 
objection.  Siddini  has  no  connection  with  salt  or  sea. 
And  to  make  it  equivalent  to  £tulch  would  give  to 
(,-/«/•  a  most  .-insular  connection,  and  destroy  its  pecu- 
liar geographical  import.  To  render  it  difficult  of 
transit  is  far-fetched,  for  the  sake  of  meeting  a  difficulty. 
Jn  the  Palestine  Targum  it  is  rendered  CTE  (pardcs), 
park,  orchard,  or  garden =  rallcm  silrc.xtnni  of  the  Vul- 
gate. This  valley  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  Targumist 
evidently  has  in  his  view  the  character  of  the  plain  as 
depicted  in  patriarchal  times,  when  Lot  "lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  beheld  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well- 
watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord/'  Ge. 
xiii.  10.  But  however  applicable  his  paradise  may  be  to 
the  character  of  the  whole  plain  or  to  parts  of  it,  it  does 
not  remove  the  philological  difficulty,  unless  we  might 
suppose  the  rallcm  silvestt'cm  to  imply  sitttm  (m|to), 
wood,  which  would  only  lead  us  to  further  difficulties. 
Wo  take  Siddini  to  be  a  Hamitic  word,  and  not  pure 
Hebrew.  On  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  on  papyric 
MSS.  we  have  the  word  SHKT,  or  SHETH,  as  a  name  of 
a  certain  people;  and  SHET-TA-N,  land  or  country  of 
the  SHETH.  Birch  has  translated  an  extract  from  the 
Sallier  Papyrus,  giving  an  account  of  a  journey  to  the 
laud  of  the  SHETH  (Trans.  U.  S.  Lit.  new  scries,  vol.  ii.J 
These  SHKTII  have  been  clearly  identified  with  a  section 
of  the  old  Picphaim  nation,  who  possessed  that  part  of 
Palestine,  and  at  the  time  our  text  refers  to  (Kitto's  J. 
Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1852;  Osburn's  Mon.  His.  Tvypt,  vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.) 
We  accept,  therefore,  as  the  most  probable  solution  of 
our  difficulty,  that  biblical  Siddim  is  the  Egyptian 
Sheth.  The  orthographical  difference  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  Hebrew  •£,  in  ancient  times,  was  never 
sounded  «s  =  r,  but  always  sh,  comp.  Ju.  xii.  0;  hence 
the  proper  pronunciation  would  be  Shiddim.  We  have 
the  letter  i  interchanged  with  the  Egyptian  t  or  tk 
elsewhere.  For  example,  pr,  Jordan,  on  the  monu- 
ments is  Jtirtana.  And  if  we  cast  off  the  supplemen- 
tary vowel  points,  as  was  the  case  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
as  well  as  the  Egyptian  writings,  we  have  *2'£  or  rrc 
for  the  singular  of  the  name.  We  would  render  it 
therefore  Valley  of  the  Shettim.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  in  the  memorable  blessing  of  Balaam,  we  have 
nvp  V:2,  children  of  Sheth.  Gesenius  (Lex.  sub  voc.) 
and  others  treat  Sheth  as  a  contraction  for  rare* 
tumult,  and  render  it  "the  sons  of  the  tumult  of  war," 
fortifying  themselves  in  this  conclusion  by  referring  to 
Jo.  xlviii.  4.~>,  who,  when  describing  the  forthcoming 
fall  of  Moab,  has  p^CJ  ^,  "  children  of  tumult  or 
noise."  But  the  prophet  is  not  reproducing  the  language 
of  Balaam,  but  rather  characterizing  the  Moabites  in 
his  own  language.  Balaam  used  the  word  as  a  name 
well  understood  by  his  contemporaries;  and  although 
the  strength  of  the  real  Sheth  people  was  now  broken, 
and  the  nation  fast  dying  out,  yet  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  prophet  should  adopt  the  then  usual  name  of 
the  ruling  people,  although  speaking  of  future  events. 
And  thus  have  all  the  ancient  translators  rightly  treated 
it  as  a  proper  name. 

With  regard  to  the  location  of  the  valley,  we  are 
expressly  told  that  it  is  the  Salt  Sea,  ver.  3.     The  cir- 


cumstance narrated  took  place  before  the  catastrophe 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  great  change  caused 
by  it  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  place.  The  extent 
of  this  change  cannot  now  be  determined;  and  in  a 
geological  point  of  view  we  may  fairly  say  that  it  is 
still  an  open  question.  The  phrase,  however,  would 
signify  that  the  vale  is  now  covered  by  the  Salt  or  Dead 
Sea,  while  originally  within  the  territory  of  the  Shettim, 
and  not  belonging  to  the  five  confederate  kin^s,  who 
were  Canaanites.  But  the  language  of  the  original  is 
not  so  definite  as  not  to  allow  us  to  regard  it  as  in  the 
proximity  of  the  Salt  Sea.  It  seems  hardly  possible 
that  it  should  mean  the  plain  itself;  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  its  proper  geographical  designation,  rcnrn. 
ha-arabaJt,  "'the  plain,"  A.  V.;  but  here  we  have 
ppy,  cmck,  a  term  uniformly  applied  to  those  com- 
paratively broad  sweeps  in  the  hilly  region.  In  this 
case  it  most  likely  opened  into  the  plain;  at  what  point 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  Assyrian  army  had 
passed  on  victoriously  on  the  eastern  side  as  far  south 
as  El-Paran  (Elath).  on  the  Gulf  of  Aclana  (Akaba). 
and  having  smitten  the  Amalekites  and  Amorites  on 
the  west,  were  now  encamped  at  Hazezon-tamar,  ver.  r, 
the  modern  Ain-Jid//,  which  is  on  the  western  side  of 
the  lake,  and  about  equidistant  from  both  its  extremi- 
ties. The  five  Canaanitish  kings  marched  down  to  meet 
them,  with  the  view  probably  to  prevent  their  enter- 
in:,'  into  their  territory.  And  now  "  they  joined  battle 
i  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,''  which  could  not  be  very  distant 
from  the  Assyrian  encampment.  Hazezon-tamar  is 
interpreted  to  signify  "the  pruning  of  the  palm" 
(Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  r,i-S),  and  was  evidently  famous  for  its 
palm-trees  in  ancient  times  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  i,  2;  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  14),  as  well  as  vineyards,  Ca.  i.  14.  The  Targum  of 
Palestine's  parch'*,  as  above,  might  refer  to  this:  and 
its  further  paraphrase  of  the  passage,  "a  place  that 
produced  streams  of  water,  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  Salt  Sea,"  might  refer  to  the  noble  fountain 
which  bursts  forth  here,  and  sends  down  a  fine  stream 
towards  the  lake,  some  400  feet  below  (Robinson's  Bib. 
Res.  ii.  200-210);  only  that  we  miss  the  vale — all  the  de- 
pressions of  the  whole  district  assume,  at  present,  more 
the  character  of  a  imcly  (bn:)  than  a  valley  (~p>).  and 
not  till  we  reach  beyond  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
lake  arc  any  of  the  latter  kind  to  be  met  with  iLynch's 
Dead  Sea  Exped.)  The  great  physical  change  which, 
beyond  doubt  to  our  own  mind,  took  place  over  all  the 
neighbourhood,  when  the  Lord  rained  brimstone  and 
fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven,  and  "  overthrew  those 
cities,  and  all  the  plain,"  renders  all  attempt  at  locat- 
ing the  vale  of  Siddini  but  mere  conjecture.  [J.  JL] 
SI'DON  or  ZI'DON  [Jishinf/,  fith-town}.  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Phcenicia.  The  second  spelling  is  the 
better  representative  of  the  Hebrew  name  fiT2,  while 
the  first  is  the  Greek  form  ZiSuv.  Zidon,  therefore, 
belongs  more  appropriately  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Sidon  to  the  New.  Yet  our  translators  do  not  observe 
this  desirable  uniformity — for  while  Zidon  does  not 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  Sidon  is  found  some- 
times, though  rarely,  in  the  Old  Testament.  Nay,  it 
is  said,  ''Canaan  begat  Sidon,"  Ge.  x.  15  (margin  Tzidon); 
but  it  is  "  Canaan  begat  Zidon  "  in  1  Ch.  i.  1 3.  This  want 
of  uniformity  occurs  also  in  the  national  term,  which  is 
usually  Zidonians,  but  sometimes  Sidonians,  as  De.  iii.  9; 
Jos.  xiii.  4, 6;  Ju.  iii.  3;  i  Ki.  v.  c.  The  antiquity  of  Zidon  is 
evident  from  the  ethnological  assertion  that  Zidon  was 
the  first-born  of  Canaan,  though  Berytus  and  Byblus, 
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as  towns  founded  by  Cronos,  claimed  a  high  mythological 
antiquity.  Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch 
at  all,  but  Zidon  is  referred  to  in  terms  that  give  it  the 
pre-eminence  among  Phoenician  cities.  Thus,  twice  in 
Joshua  it  is  named  nri  firs,  "great  Zidon" — equiva- 
lent to  its  being  called  the  capital.  Jos.  xi.  •<;  xix.  '.'<.  Laish, 
a  Phoenician  colony  attacked  by  the  Danites,  is  said  to 
have  been  "far  from  Zidon,"  as  if  it  owned  allegiance 
to  Zidon,  and  specially  looked  to  it  as  the  centre  of 
government  and  defence,  Ju.  xviii.  2*.  In  Jos.  xiii.  4,  6, 
and  Jn.  xviii.  7,  Sidonians  or  Zidonians  appears  to 
bo  a  general  term  for  Ph<i'iiieians.  In  Homer,  too, 
Tyre  or  Tyrian  never  occurs— but  Phoenicians  and 
Sidon:  Sidonians  many  times  -  and  the  country  is  once 
named  ^loovirfv  ef'  vcnou.tvr)v,  "the  well  inhabited  Si- 
donia"  md.  xiii  2*5;  11.  vi.  2:"'-.  xxiii.  7!  :  «<\.  iv.  ill 7;  xv.  117,4211. 
Tyre  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  Jos.  xix.  '2l>  as 
"the  strong  city,"  but  fsaiah  calls  it  ''the  daughter  ot 

Zidon."    r!i.    \v:i.    ]_'.       T\Te    indeed    claimed    to    be    tin- 

mother  of  Zidon.  as  on  a  coin  of  the  age  of  Antiochns 
1\'..  where  it  i<  called  "m<itlier  of  the  Zidonians." 


This  boast  seem-  to  have  sprung  from  tin  superior 
wealth  and  power  of  Tvre.  at  a  time  when  it  had  t  elip-t  d 
the  ancient  Zidon.  So  tliat  the  opinion  of  .lustin. 
Strabo.  and  others  seems  the  more  plausible,  that  Tyre, 
was  founded  bv  the  Sidonian>:  not  perhaps  as  a  col.  im- 
proper, but  as  an  additional  city  to  lie  tilled  with 
enterprising  settlers.  Owing  to  the  growth  and  enter- 
prise of  Tyre,  it  ultimately  acquired  a  primary  place, 
and  the  phrase  became,  even  in  Old  Testament  times, 
"Tyrusand  Zidon. "/<•-.  ix.  •_'.  Vet.  in  remoter  days,  and 
on  account  of  the  earlier  existence  of  Sidon.  Tyrian> 
were  included  under  the  epithet  Sidonians:  but  Sidon 
ians  never  under  the  name  of  Tynans,  (^uintus  Cur- 
tius  iv  i,  iM  says,  indeed,  that  botli  Tyre  and  Sidon 
\\-eiv  founded  by  Airenor:  .Justin,  on  tlie  other  hand. 
calls  Sidon  tlie  metropolis  of  Tvre  (xviii.  :0;  and  Strabo.  in 
one  place,  calls  Sidon  tlie  metropolis  of  1'hu'iiicia  (i.  ?,:t', 
but  afterwards  lie  says.  "Tvre  is  the  rival  of  Sidon  in 
size,  fame,  and  antiquity,  as  recorded  in  many  fables," 
adding,  ''which  of  the  two  should  be  called  tlie  capital 
is  a  subject  of  dispute  amoncr  the  inhabitants." 

Sidon,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Tyre,  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  a  plain 
scarcely  two  miles  wide,  between  Lebanon  and  the  sea. 
It  was  built  on  the  northern  slope  of  a  small  promontory 
that  runs  out  into  tlie  water  a  few  hundred  yards 
towards  the  south-west,  and  formed  what  Strabo  calls 
''a  fine  naturally- formed  harbour,"  ei'^ue?  \i/j.evi.  Many 
massive  substructures  arc  yet  to  lie  seen.  The  fields 
around  are  very  fertile  and  beautiful — watered,  as  pro- 
bably in  early  times,  with  numerous  channels  cut  from 
"the  streams  of  Lebanon." 

The  history  of  the  city  may  be  briefly  told.  That  it 
should  occasionally  be  subject  to  its  wealthy  and  power- 
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ful  neighbour  Tyre  may  be  easily  believed.  It  may 
also  have  yielded  to  Tiglath-pilezer  during  his  western 
expeditions,  for  Tyre,  under  a  king  Hiram,  submitted 
to  him.  It  had  been  in  subjection  to  Tyre  afterwards, 
for  it  revolted  when  the  inroad  of  the  Assyrian  Shal- 
manezer  gave  it  opportunity.  It  prospered,  appar- 
ently, during  Nebuchadnezzar's  long  siege  of  Tyre. 
In  the  Persian  period  it  was  great  and  populous,  TTO\I'' 
7rpoe?xe:  in  wealth  and  many  forms  of  expenditure  it 
was  greatly  beyond  the  other  cities  of  Pluenicia  (Died. 
Sic.  xvi.  4?).  It.  however,  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  during  his  preparation  in  Pluenicia  for  an  inva- 
sion of  Kjypt.  as  it  had  made  a  private  treaty  with 
Xectaneho.  The  insolent  and  oppressive  Persian  forces 
were  expelled,  but  the  Sidoniaii  king.  Tcimes.  proved 
false,  and  betrayed  his  aristocracy  to  the  Persian  despot. 
wh<>  at  once  put  them  to  death,  KaTijKuvrifft.i' — "struck 
tin  m  to  death  with  darts."  The  Persian  troops  over- 
came all  resistance  en  the  part  of  the  people  made 
desperate  by  their  betrayal,  and  forty  thousand  persons. 
shutting  themselves  up  \\ith  their  wives  and  children, 
set  fire  to  their  dwellings  and  perished.  The  con- 
queror sold  for  "many  talents"  rrjv  TrrpKa'tdi1 — the 
n_ht  to  search  the  smouldering  ruins.  Teiines  tlie 
kill'.:,  \\hen  no  longer  useful  to  tlie  victor,  was  also  put 
M  death.  Their  dete.-taii"ii  of  the  Persians  led  them 
to  surrender  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  or 
rather  he  entered  the  IO\MI  at  their  own  request.  ai'Tui' 
—  iowiui1  (iriKa.\«ra./j.ii'ui'.  and  their  licet  helped  him 
against  Tvre  (Arrian,  Annb.  AI.  ii.  i.VV  Sidon  then  passed 
through  several  fluctuations,  and  it  v\a>  great  and 
powerful  in  Roman  times.  P>ut  its  liberties  were  taken 
from  it  by  Angu-tus.  though  Julius  had  net  IOIILT  before, 
accordinu  to  Jo-iphiis.  addressed  a  despatch  to  the 
"magistrates,  senate,  and  people,"  in  which  he  calls 
him-elf  imperator,  and  high-priest  and  dictator  the 
second  time,  and  ordains  that  his  decrees  guaranteeing 
the  ethnarchy  and  high- priesthood  to  llvrcanus  and  his 
posterity,  be  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  brass  both  in 
( Ireek  and  Latin. 

Ihiring  tin-  crusades  it  \\as  taken  several  times.,  bv 
Paldwin  in  111],  and  plundered.  Kakr  ed-])in.  the 
emir  of  the  1  iruses.  tilled  its  harbour  with  stones  as 
a  protection  against  the  Turks.  For  a  short  time  it 
was  a  seat  of  l-'nnch  merchandise,  but  Je/xar  Pacha 
dro\e  out  the  French  in  17'.'1.  Sidon.  now  called 

Saida.  has  still  a  population  of  about  ;" I  but  trade 

and  navigation  have  now  v.-ono  to  I'x  vrmit. 

The  artistic  products  of  Sidon  were  famous  at  an 
early  period.  Thus  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  "richly 
embroidered"  robes,  TTCTT\OL  7ra,«7roi'/a\oi,  which  Andro- 
mache' selected  as  an  off'erin<_f  to  Minerva,  had  been 
made  by  Sidonian  women,  and  Paris,  touching  at 
Phoenicia,  had  brought  them  with  him  ( [1.  vi.  2!><>).  "When 
Achilles  distributed  gifts  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  he 
offered  to  the  swiftest  runner  "tlie  most  beautiful  cup 
on  the  whole  earth,"  "  for  the  ingenious  Sidonians 
(ZtiiiWs  TToXfocuoaXot'i  had  wrought  it  cunningly"  ill  xxiii. 
74.?).  Menelaus  promises  Teleinachus  "what  is  most 
beautiful  and  valuable,"'  a  "  wrought  cup,  all  silver,  but 
the  lips  enchased  with  gold  —  the  work  of  Vulcan.'1  which 
had  been  given  him  by  Phaedimus  king  of  the  Sidonians 
(Od.  iv.  fii2-fiir,i.  Kumaeus  speaks  of  the  Phoenicians  car- 
rying in  their  ships  fj.vpi  dOvpiaara,  "  hosts  of  trinkets;" 
of  a  Phoenician  woman  as  d-Y\aa  ^7'  tlSuia,  "skilled 
in  producing  splendid  works,"  and  boasts  of  her  origin 
as  from  "brass-abounding  Sidon,"  ZtSwiw  Tro\vxd\Kov. 
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Sidon  \vas  also  famous  for  its  glass,  raid  the  art,  repre- 
sented as  an  accidental  discovery,  may  have  come  from 
Egvpt.  According-  to  Pliny  the  Sidonians  used  the 
blowpipe,  lathe,  ami  graver,  and  could  cast  mirrors 
(Pliny,  xxxvi.  2o.  1  Ki.  v.  il).  (See  I'jKENICIA.) 

The  Sidonian  sliips  were  also  famous.  .Herodotus, 
describing  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  says  that  the  Phoenicians 
provided  the  best  sailing  ships,  and  of  the  Phoenicians 
the  Sidonians  (vii.  %);  that  Xerxes,  reviewing  the  fleet, 
sat  on  a  Sidonian  vessel  (vii.  ]««};  that  the  ships  furnished 
by  (Juoon  Artemisia  were  in  renown  only  behind  the 
Sidonian  (vii.  w);  that  in  a  boat-race  overlooked  by  the 
Persian  king,  the  Sidonian  Phoenicians  were  the  victors 
(vii.  41);  and  that  Xerxes  always  took  a  Sidonian  vessel 
when  he  wished  to  undertake  any  cruize  requiring  pe- 
culiar skill  (vii.  12--).  The  Sidonians  as  a  seafaring  people 
must  have  carried  on  an  extensive  trade.  Thus  the 
clause  in  Isaiah,  ch.  xxiii.  2,  "  Thou  whom  the  merchants 
of  Zidon  that  pas>  over  the  sea  have  replenished."  The 
Sidonians  excelled  in  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  (stnibo, 

xvi.;  Dionys.  rcriog.  71.">,  cd.  Wulls,  London,  17.1$).  Wealth  SCeillS 
to  have  inclined  them  to  ease  and  luxury;  the  colony 
of  Laish — like  daughter  like  mother — "dwelt  careless 
after  the  manner  of  the  Zidoiiians,  quiet  and  secure," 
.In.  xviii.  7.  Sidon  had  its  own  king,  like  the  other 
Phoenician  cities,  Jc.  xxv.  22;  .\\vii.  .1.  "Zidonian"  women 
are  mentioned  as  being'  in  the  harem  of  Solomon,  and 
seducing  him  to  the  worship  of  A.shtoroth,  "'  the  god- 
dess of  the  Zidonians,"  '"'the  abomination  of  the  Zido- 
nians;"  Baal,  or  the  sun-god,  being  also  worshipped  in 
Zidon,  1  Ki.  xi.  1,4;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  13.  The  slave-trading  of 
Zidon  is  rebuked  by  Joel,  ch.  hi.  -i-s,  and  the  doom  of 
Zidon  is  given  by  Ezekicl,  ch.  xxviii.  21  21. 

Sidon  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment. Jesus  went  once  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Mat.  xv.  21.  Sarepta.  a  city  of  Sidon,  is  referred  to,  Lu. 
iv.  2ii,  and  Paid  touched  at  Sidon  011  his  voyage  from 
Caesarea  to  Borne,  Ac.  xxvii.  3.  Whatever  be  the  doom 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  shall  be  "more  tolerable  in  the 
day  of  judgment"  than  that  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida, 
which  saw  the  Saviour's  mighty  works,  but  were  uncon- 
vinced by  them;  for  had  these  towns  been  so  privileged, 
"they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes."  (Sec  PHOENICIA,  TYRE.  )  [j.  K.] 

SI'HON  [weep'tii'i  rti'.'rt//].  King  of  the  Amorites, 
who  inhabited  a  portion  of  country  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  when  the  Israelites  were  on  their  way  to 
Palestine.  Heshbon  was  his  capital,  and  the  territory 
he  reigned  over  comprised  all  that  lay  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  Su.  xxi.  •>(>.  The  southern  part 
of  this  he  had  wrenched  from  the  Moabites.  His  suc- 
cesses and  enlargement  of  territory  had  made  him 
proud:  and  when  the  Israelites  approached  his  country, 
and  asked  permission  to  pass  peaceably  through  his 
land,  promising  to  keep  by  the  king's  highway,  Sihon 
not  only  refused  this  request,  but  marched  forth  in 
warlike  array  to  fight  against  Israel.  The  result  was 
his  complete  defeat,  and  the  occupation  of  his  territory 
by  Israel. 
"SI'HOR.  .SVe  SHIHOR. 

SI'LAS,  one  ''of  the  chief  men  among  the  brethren" 
at  Jerusalem,  selected  by  the  apostles  and  elders  to 
accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch  with  the 
decree  of  the  council,  Ac.  xv.  22.  He  appears  to  have 
been  chosen  for  that  purpose  together  with  Judas,  in 
order  that  they  might  testify  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  decree  "by  word  of  mouth,"  vcr.  27. 


Having  accomplished  this  mission,  Silas,  after  a  brief 
visit  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  vcv.  32-34,  was  selected 
by  Paul  to  accompany  him  on  his  confirmation  tour  to 
the  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in  consequence  of  the 
dissension  which  had  arisen  between  himself  and  Bar- 
nabas, vcr.39-4l.  ]  fe  bore  part  with  Paul  in  that  memor- 
able scene  at  Philippi,  when  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
was  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  the  affrighted  jailer, 
Ac.  xvi.  12-34.  Very  different  was  the  treatment  which 
they  received  from  the  magistrates  of  Philippi,  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  they  were  lioman  citiztns,  \\lio 
had  been  the  day  before  unjustly  scourged,  and  "thrust 
into  the  inner  prison  with  their  feet  made  fast  in  the 
stocks."  Paul's  speech — "  they  have  beaten  us  openly 
uncondemned,  being  .Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into 
prison,  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily  ?  Xay, 
verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out '' 
— may  have  been  suggested  bj-  the  language  of  Cicero. 
"How  often,"  said  that  great  orator,  in  his  famoi^ 
speech  against  A'eires,  "has  this  exclamation,  I  inn  a 
1'oman  citi:.<  />,  brought  aid  and  safety  even  among  bar- 
barians in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  !*'  Silas  was 
at  Thessalonica  with  Paul  when  the  assault  on  Jason'.-, 
house  was  made,  from  which  place  he  was  sent  by  the 
brethren  to  the  "  more  noble"  Bereans,  where  he  abode 
with  Timothy,  while  Paul  departed  to  Athens.  Ac.  xvii. 
1-14.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  his  movements  until  he 
rejoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth,  Ac.  xviii  ;,.  We  are  not 
told  how  Silas  and  Timothy  were  employed  during  their 
separation  from  Paul;  but  it  is  said  they  came  "from 
.Macedonia."  It  is  not  said  by  St.  Luke  that  they 
arrived  together,  though  it  is  implied.  St.  Paul,  in 
writing  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica.  mentions  that 
he  was  "left  in  Athens  alone,"  and  that  this  solitude 
was  in  consequence  of  Timothy  having  been  sent  to 
Thessalonica,  1  Th.  iii.  i,  2.  Though  it  is  not  expressly 
stated  that  Timothy  was  sent  from  Athens,  the  first 
impression  is  that  he  was.  There  is  thus  an  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  Acts  and  Epistles  —a  journey 
of  Timothy  to  Athens  previous  to  his  arrival  with  Silas 
at  Corinth,  seemingly  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  and  un- 
noticed by  St.  Luke.  For  the  solution  of  this  matter 
see  Palcy's  Horn  Paulina',  and  Life  am!  Epixtks  of  St. 
Paul,  by  Conybeare  and  Howson  (ch.  xi.  note  3).  Silas' 
presence  at  Corinth  is  several  times  noticed  in  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  2  Co.  i.  io;lTh.  i.  1;  2Th.  i.  1,  under  the 
name  Si  I  vaults,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  si  Ira,  "a 
wood,"  and  the  hellenized  form  of  Silas,  which  signifies 
three,  or  the  third.  Whether  he  was  the  "  Silvanus  a 
faithful  brother."  mentioned  by  St.  Peter,  il'e.v.  12,  as 
having  conveyed  his  first  epistle  to  Asia  Minor  is  doubt- 
ful; and  the  question  is  chiefly  interesting  as  bearing 
upon  the  Pauline  character  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter. 
Silas  appears  to  have  accompanied  Paul  to  Ephesus, 
Caesarea,  and  Jerusalem,  where  it  is  probable  that  he 
remained,  as  from  that  time  his  connection  with  the 
great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  seems  to  have  terminated. 
As  regards  the  exact  route  which  St.  Paul  subsequently 
followed,  and  the  names  of  the  companions  by  whom  he 
was  attended,  Conybeare  and  Howson  observe:  "Two 
points  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  Silas  ceased  to 
be,  and  that  Timotheus  continued  to  be,  an  associate 

of  the  apostle  "  (Life  and  Epistles,  ch.  xiv.)  [B.  W.  8.] 

SILK  [vi;n,  meshi;  MJXp,  shesh;  ff-rjpiKov,  scrikon].  The 
word  shesh.  rendered  "silk"  in  Pr.  xxxi.  22,  and  as  a 
marginal  alternative  in  Ge.  xli.  42,  undoubtedly  sig- 
nifies fine  linen,  as  it  is  generally  translated.  This 


SILK 


SILOAM 


may  therefore  be  eliminated.  Scrikon  is  the  origin  of 
our  word  "silk,"  the  liquids  r  and  I  being  interchange- 
ables,  and  fiierica,  the  country  of  the  Seres,  was  the 
name  by  which  the  -Macedonian  Greeks  designated  the 
country  which  produced  the  silk  that  came  overland 
from  the  north  of  China.  We  have  to  consider  the 
\vord  me  ski. 

This  term  occurs  but  twice,  and  that  in  the  same 
chapter,  Eze.  xvi.  in,  i.;,  in  the  description  of  the  love  and 
care  bestowed  by  Jehovah  upon  Jerusalem,  under  the 
figure  of  a  deserted  female  infant,  tended,  clothed, 
adorned,  and  cherished  bv  him  up  to  womanhood.  "1 
covered  thee  with  niethi;''  ''thy  raiment  was  of  tine 
linen,  and  jiies/ti,  and  broiderod  work."'  The  LXX. 
render  the  word  bv  rpixa-irTov,  a  term  of  uncertain 
identification,  literally  ''woven  hair,"  apparently  a 
textile  of  hair-like  fineness  "  cotton."  say  some:  "hair- 
cloth," others:  but  the  latter  in  this  connection  would 
be  absurd.  Most  of  the  commentators,  both  .Jcwi-h 
and  Christian,  agree  to  render  the  word  by  "silk." 
.Nor  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  the  identification, 
as  some  have  inferred,  from  the  assumed  period  of  its 
introduction  into  Europe.  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as 
well  known  (Hist.  Aniin.  v.  I'.i),  and  says  that  it  was  tirst 
woven  in  the  isle  of  Co-,  but  that  the  raw  material 
was  la-ought  from  tin-  Kast:  and  this  sagacious  natu- 
ralist gave  the  first  convct  account  of  its  nature,  by 
describing  it  as  unwound  from  a  laive  horned  eater- 
pillar.  Notwithstanding  this  iiit'ormation,  however, 
the  most  erroneous  notions  continued  to  be  entertained 
respecting  its  origin,  for  I'liny  (Hist.  Nat.  xi.  1:1!)  attri- 
litited  it  to  a  worm  that  built  nests  of  clay,  and  col 
lected  wax;  while  Virgil  (Ceuix.  ii.  i-Ji)  and  other  authors 
suppoM/d  that  the  Seres  carded  the  down  from  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  from  (lowers. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  silk,  the  ino-t 
beautiful  of  all  the  fabrics  of  the  loom,  was  known  and 
employed  by  the  Assyrians  long  before  the  captivity  of 
the  prophet  by  the  river  Chehar.  The  Medes  were 
notorious  for  the  luxuriance  and  efl'eminacy  of  their 
costume,  as  is  well  shown  in  Xenophon's  copious  detail- 
(Cyrop.  passim).  After  the  conquest  of  liabvloii.  and  the 
possession  by  the  (Vivians  of  universal  empire,  the  very 
quintessence  of  magnificence  was  "the  .Median  robe," 
which  thenceforward  became  the  dress  of  honour. 
"Cyrus  distributed  robes  to  his  great  men,  most  beau 
tiful  and  noble,  all  of  the  Medina  sort."  These  were 
made  of  silk;  for  Procopins.  writing  long  afterwards, 
when  the  silkworm  had  become  known  in  Europe,  says: 
"The  robes  which  the  Creeks  u.-ed  to  call  Mulian,  we 
now  call  x/V/r-//.'1 

The  author  of  Tie  /Jcri/>lux  <,f  flu  £r>/f/t  ,•></,/  Sea 
speaks  of  silk  in  Malabar  as  an  article  imported  from 
countries  farther  east;  which,  however,  can  only  apply 
to  the  raw  material;  for  in  the  Statutes  of  Menu,  of  an 
antiquity  far  more  remote,  we  read  of  "silk  and  woollen 
stuffs,"  and  "silken  clothes"  (Menu,  v.  i-2fi;  xii.  fii);  and 
"  woollen  cloth,  deer-skins,  jewels,  snft  silk*,  variously 
coloured  garments,  and  beautiful  ornaments."'  are  enu- 
merated as  presents  in  the  Kamayana  (Ram.  i.  r,i). 

Pliny,  commenting  on  the  passage  in  Aristotle  above 
cited,  states  that  silk  came  to  Greece  from  Assyria,  and 
was  worked  up  by  the  Grecian  women;  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  rich  and  curious  products  of 
China,  her  silk  and  porcelain,  reached  the  marts  of 
Egypt,  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  Greece,  by  various  routes; 
one  from  the  south  of  China  through  India,  and  thence 


either  by  sea  up  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  or 
across  the  Indus  through  Persia,  by  the  great  Syrian 
and  Arabian  caravans;  and  another  by  the  grand  route 
of  Central  Asia,  by  Bactra,  "  situate  on  the  highway  of 
the  confluence  of  nations,"  whence  the  opulence  of 
Tibet,  Tartary,  and  China  was  poured  in  a  ceaseless 
and  splendid  tide  of  traffic  through  the  Caspian  Gates 
(see  Heel-en's  Hist.  Researches,  passim;  and  Wilkinson,  Un  the  Chi- 
nese Vases  found  at  Thubes,  Anc.  Eyypt.  iii.  lur). 

"  As  the  dress  described  [in  E/e.  xvi.]  is  intended  to 
be  of  the  richest  materials,  it  might  well  be  supposed 
that  the  prophet  would  mention  silk,  if  silk  were  known 
to  him.  Silk  continued  to  bear  an  astonishing  high 
price  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus  we 
find  that  silk  was  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  men  under 
Tiberius.  When  they  did  wear  it.  silk  formed  only 
part  of  the  fabric:  robes  entirely  of  silk  being  left  to 
the  women.  It  is  numbered  amoii'^  the  most  extra- 
vagant luxuries  or  etieiiiinacies  of  lleliogabalus,  that 
he  was  the  first  man  who  wore  a  robe  of  entire  silk:  and 
the  anecdotes  are  well  known  of  the  emperor  M.  Anto- 
ninus, who  caused  a  silk  robe  which  had  become  his 
property  to  be  sold;  and  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  \\ho 
refused.  OH  the  ground  of  its  extravagant  cost,  a  silk 
dress  which  his  consort  earnestly  requested  from  him. 
Such  anecdotes  have  an  emphasis  here,  v  here,  by  a 
figurative  reference  to  the  most  rich  and  costly  articles 
of  dress  then  known,  God  describes  the  precious  and 
glorious  tliin-j>  with  which  he  had  invested  the  people 
lie  redeemed  from  the  bondage  and  misery  of  Egypt" 

(I'irt.  Bible,  ill  loco). 

The  .-ilk  known  to  us  is  entirely  produced  by  one 
insect,  the  caterpillar  of  a  .shiLi'uish  moth,  known  us 
lionjuis  niuri,  after  its  proper  food-plant  the  mulberry 


i.l/o/'".--i.  The  larvae  of  other  moths  produce  silk,  and 
in  India  several  species  are  cultivated,  as  the  Tusseh 
and  the  Arrindv  silkworms.  Hut  there  is  none  thai 
caii  compete  with  the  Chinese  worm  for  the  exquisite 
softne-s,  gloss,  and  beautv  of  its  silk,  and  its  suitability 
for  the  finer  textiles.  Every  one  in  this  country  is 
now  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  bombyx;  with  the 
round,  flattened  eggs;  the  gray  worms  which  they  pro- 
duce, which  feed  so  voraciously  on  mulberry-leaves,  till 
they  become  plump  white  caterpillars,  three  inches  long, 
and  furnished  with  a  little  horn  behind:  witli  the  oval 
yellow  cocoons  of  silk  which  these  caterpillars  form 
around  their  own  bodies:  with  the  short  brown  pupa 
into  which  each  immured  caterpillar  changes;  and  with 
the  soft,  downy,  cream-coloured  moth,  with  feathery 
antennte,  that  in  due  time  emerges  from  the  pupa,  and 
from  the  cocoon,  if  undisturbed.  The  mode  of  unwind- 
ing the  cocoons,  and  reeling  off  the  silken  thread,  is 
also  familiarly  known.  [p.  H.  G.] 

SILO'AM,  STLO'AH  frrc,  Xliiloaeli;  with  article, 
nViTi;  Sept.  and  Xew  Test.  2i\ua,u].     The  word  means 


SI  LOAM 


SILO  Ail 


a  sending,  or  sent:  an  aqueduct,  according-  to  Uesenius 
(Lex.  sub  voo.)  It  is  found  only  three  times  in  Scripture 
as  applied  to  water,  namely,  Is.  viii.  6:  Nc.  iii.  15:  Jn. 
ix.  7,  11.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is  mentioned 
as  running  water;  but  in  the  other  two  as  a  pool.  The 
word  in  Ncheiniah  is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  Ko\v/J.j3r)0pa. 
rC>v  /cwotwc,  "pool  of  the  sheep-skins,"  and  punctuated 
accordingly  by  the  Masorites  rrrc,  sJtelwJi,  signifying 
in  Tulmudic  Hebrew,  according  to  Levi  (Ling.  Sac.1),  a 
skin.  Hence  some  have  identified  Nehemiah's  s/telach 
with  I'ool  of  Bethesda,  which  was  by  the  Sheep-gate, 
,Tn.  v.  2,  but  for  this  there  is  no  real  foundation.  The 
two  words  left  unpointed  are  one  and  the  same;  and 
undoubtedly  refer  to  the  same  water.  Xot  one  of 
these  passages,  howeyer.  locates  Siloani  with  any  degree 
of  exactness,  nevertheless  its  being  mentioned  by  Nehe- 
miah  as  being  "  by  the  king's  garden,''  gives  a  tolerable 
clue  to  its  position.  If  we  compare  No.  iii.  15  with 
xii.  37.  we  shall  find  that  the  pool  of  Siloah,  the 
Fountain- gate,  the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of 
David  (southern  portion  of  the  temple  mount),  and  the 
king's  garden  were  in  close  proximity.  If  we  turn  to 
Josephus  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  to  locate  it. 


He  frequently  mentions  it,  placing  it  at  the  termination 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers,  or  the  Tyropceon 
(,w.  v.  4,  i) — but  without  the  city  wall  (Ib.  v.  9,  4) — where 
the  old  wall  took  a  bend  eastward  (Ib.  v.  n,  i),  and  facing 
the  hill  upon  which  was  the  rock  Peristereoii,  to  the 
east  (ib.  v.  12,  2).  These  indications  leave  hardly  anv 
doubt  that  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Siloarn  now  known 
by  that  name;  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  name  by  the  adjoining  hamlet — Kefr  Silifan, 
or  village  of  Siloani— on  the  other  side  of  the  Kidron. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  have  almost  an  unbroken 
chain  of  testimony  in  support  of  this  view.  The  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  has  it  on  the  left  hand,  down 
in  the  valley,  "as  you  go  up  to  Zion;"  and  in  the  next 
passage  refers  evidently  to  its  intermittent  character. 
So  Jerome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  century, 


is  explicit  enough  with  regard  to  its  position  and  its 
intermittent  character  (Com.  in  Is.  viii.  c).  Soon  after 
Jerome,  Antoninus  of  Placentia,.  in  his  Pilgrimage 
(A.D.  570),  gives  a  similar  description,  and  mentions 
especially  that  at  certain  hours  only  did  the  fountain 
pour  forth  much  water.  He  also  distinguishes  between 
the  fountain  and  the  pool  where  the  people  washed 
themselves  for  a  blessing.  Antoninus  Martyr,  in  the 
seventh  century,  mentions  it  as  both  fountain  and  pool. 
Bernard  the  Wise  (A.D.  807)  evidently  refers  to  the 
same  spot  (Earl.  Trav.  ay);  as  also  Seewulf  (A.D.  1102), 
who  identifies  it  with  the  Siloani  of  the  Gospel  miracle 
(ib.  42).  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  Jewish  traveller 
(A.D.  1163),  locates  it  beyond  a  possibility  of  mistake 
t^Ashev's  ed.  i.  71)  in  the  same  place,  avoiding  the  mis- 
takes of  earlier  Jews,  some  of  whom  describe  its  waters 
as  running  through  the  middle  of  the  city  (Yerash.  Chag.  i.), 
and  others  confounding  it  with  Gichon,  following  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  who  identifies  the  one  with  the 
other,  i  Ki.  i.  3.1.  The  rabbi  writes  the  name  in  its  full 
f orm  —  mVc,  and  observes  that  its  waters  run  into  the 
brook  Kidron.  He  also  adds,  "upon  this  spring  you 
see  a  large  building  erected  in  the  time  of  our  fore- 
fathers." This  building  Uri  of  Biel  connected  with 
Solomon's  mint  (Carrnoly,442),and  Felix  FabrilA.D.  1484) 
with  a  monastery  (i.  420),  and  Sandys  (A.D.  1610),  with  as 
little  foundation  perhaps,  ascribes  it  to  Helena  (Trav. 
4th  ed.  iss).  That  some  kind  of  building  existed  at  an 
early  date  there  is  no  doubt,  and  probably  of  Christian 
origin.  At  all  events,  the  Placentia  Pilgrim  (as  above) 
speaks  of  a  round  church,  underneath  which  Siloani 
rises.  Since  the  time  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  such  a  host 
of  travellers  have  mentioned  it,  with  more  or  less  detail, 
that  its  identification  is  beyond  all  doubt.  We  shall 
now  briefly  describe  it. 

It  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  temple 
mount,  that  part  of  the  mount  known  as  the  Ophel  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Ophlas  of  Josephus.  It  consists  of 
an  oblong  tank,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and 
partly  built  with  masonry,  measuring  about  53  feet  in 
length,  18  feet  in  width,  and  1!»  feet  in  depth;  with  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  bottom.  Several 
columns  stand  out  of  the  side  walls,  extending  from  the 
top  downwards  into  the  reservoir;  the  design  of  which 
it  is  now  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  water  passes  out 
of  this  reservoir  through  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  is  covered  for  a  short  distance,  and  a  few  yards 
off  is  partly  dammed  up  by  the  people  of  the  adjoin- 
ing village  of  Silwan,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  their 
clothes,  and  then  divided  into  small  streams  to  irrigate 
the  gardens  below.  The  water  flows  into  the  tank 
along  an  open  channel  hewn  in  the  rock,  from  an 
artificial  cave  adjoining  it  at  the  western  end.  This 
cave  is  entered  by  a  small  archway  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  a  few  steps  bring  us  into  a  small  oblong  basin,  also 
hewn  in  the  rock.  This  reservoir  is  irregular  in  form, 
and  decreasing  in  size  as  it  proceeds,  from  about  15 
to  3  feet  in  height.  It  is  connected  with  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  by  a  remarkable  conduit  cut  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  rock  in  a  zigzag  form,  measuring 
some  1750  feet,  whilst  the  distance  in  a  straight  line 
is  only  1100  feet.  This  remarkable  fact  was  discov- 
ered by  Robinson  and  Smith,  who  had  the  hardihood 
to  crawl  through  the  passage  (Bib.  Res.  i.  460,492-408).  The 
Virgin's  fountain,  called  by  the  natives  Ay  in  urn  ed- 
Duraj  (Fountain  of  the  Mother  of  Steps),  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  reached  by  descending  two  nights  of  twenty- 
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six  steps  cut  in  the  ruck,  consists  of  a  moderate-sized 
cavern,  the  bottom  of  which  is  some  '2.'>  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  bottom,  which  forms 
the  reservoir,  is  about  15  feet  in  length,  and  ii  fert  in 
width.  Tile  water  flows  into  it  through  tin-  pebbly 
bottom,  in  jierfeut  silence —  not  a  constant  flow,  but 
irregular.  \Ve  liave  frequently  \  i>it>  d  it.  and  have 
sometimes  found  it  quite  dry,  when,  in  a  very  short 
time,  it  arose  even  bevond  its  ordinary  limits.  This 
singular  phenomenon  \\as  fir-t  liinted  at  by  the  \'»>\'- 
deaux  l'il_rrim.  but  more  exactly  recorded  by  Jerome: 
and  is  attributed  by  tin-  ignorant  to  miraculous  agency, 
but  is  exclaim  '1  upon  the  principle  of  a  natural  -iph<>n. 


The  water  has  a  peculiar  taste     somewhat   brackish 

but  not  di-a-Teeabl'-:  but  becoming  more  so  with  the 
advance  of  the  hot  season.  The  same  peculiar!!  \<  s.  to 
a  '_fiva1  i  xtelit,  characterize  the  wati-r  at  Sil..;mi.  \\hich 
prove  that  both  fountain^  are  principally,  if  not  entirely. 
-  mi  1  he  same  source.  It  is  n,,t  impos-ible 
that  otlr  i-  eoii'iuiis  flowed  into  Siloam  iu  former  ages, 
which  mi/iit  account  for  .Tosi  pluis  de-cribiii'.:  the  watt  r 
t>  be  sweet  and  abundant  (W.  v  I,  l>.  IIowe\vr  thi- 
m:iy  be.  we  cannot  fad  to  see  in  its  present 
the  condition-  required  in  th-  references  to  it  in  the 
I'.ible.  Nothing  can  be  more  exact  and  beautifully 
descriptive  of  tin'  issue  and  How  of  its  waters  than  tin- 
words,,!  Isaiah  -"the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  -o  softly." 
cli.  viii.  C.  Nehemiah's  Siloam  had  a  n:~);  a  ]>ool  or 
pond,  such  as  camel-  kneel  down  to  drink  at.  as  Gese- 
nius  explains  it,  Lex.  sub  vm-),  probably  a  little  outside 
tlie  present  covered  reservoir,  indicated  by  the  /lii-L-it 
*/-//-/mm.  In  tlie  New  Testament,  our  Saviour  sends 
the  blind  man  to  wash  himself  in  the  pool  of  Siloam. 
Jn.  i\  ;,  which  was  a  /co\r/<:'-irJ»/>''.  a  pond  for  divimr  or 
swimming,  and  most  likelv  then  used  for  that  purpose. 


The  miracle  performed  on  the  blind  gave  rise,  most 
probably,  to  the  tradition  of  the  healing  qualities  of  the 
water.  And  we  may  here  note,  that  the  sacredness 
and  efficacy  of  the  water  are  still  held  by  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, but  more  particularly  at  its  source,  the  \Vell  of 
the  Virgin.  It  is  the  r.s'r^il"  V"2"-  the  bathing-place 
of  Rabbi  Ismael.  where  the  high- priest  used  to  plunge 
himself,  and  where  the  modern  Jews  of  Jerusalem  visit 
as  one  of  their  holy  places,  especially  on  the  tirst  day 
of  th'-ir  year  (ruth  ]t<.i*ii.<ii<in'i  and  the  day  of  atonement 
•  rr  <;••  The  Siloam,  according  to  Josephus,  was 
a  TT?;-,  ,;.  i,r  .....  a-  all  the  Jewish  authors  down  to 
Rabbi  IVn  jamiii  have  it  a  fountain-  just  as  we  now 
see  it-  waters  i-snim:  out  of  the  temple  mount.  [,i.M.| 
SILOAM.  TOWER  IN.  Reference  is  made  by 
our  Lord  in  one  ot'  his  discourses  to  this  to\\,-r.  as  hav- 
ing ivccntlv  fa!l--n  on  eighteen  pel-sons  and  killed  them. 
l.n.  \;ii  t  Tlie  cireum-tanee  itself,  and  the  locality  in 
which  it  took  place,  \\eredoubtless  quite  familiar  to 
his  audience,  and  did  not  need  to  bo  more  particularly 
mentioned.  I'ut  we  are  entirdv  \\ithout  the  means 
that  mi-Jit  enable  u.s  more  exactly  to  detine  either. 
In  Ne.  iii.  15,  "the  \\all  of  the  pool  of  Shiloah  by  the 
kin/-  L'anli  n  i-  in,  ntioiied:  and  as  Shiloah  and  Siloam 
were  but  ditl'eivnt  forms  of  th"  same  name,  it  is  pro- 
bablc  that  th'-  tower  in  que-tion  was  connected  \\itli  the 
wall  of  the  city  in  the  part  n.  ar  Siloam.  Josephus  in- 
form- us  that  the  v.  all  took  a  bend  toward  the  south 
just  above  the  fountain  of  Siloam  (Wars,  v  i,  -ji,  where 
po--ihlv  was  a  tower.  Hut  certainty  i-  unattainable. 
SILVAN  US.  >-  SILAS. 

SILVER  1-",  fyvpos|.  It  is  observable  that  of 
th>-  four  principal  metal-  -old.  silver,  bra-s.  and  iron 
silver  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  mentioned  until  after 
the  delude;  and  after  that  event,  it  does  not  occur  in 
.  nt  ol  \braham'- visit,  to  Egypt,  nor  until  that 
patriarch  purchased  the  cave  of  Maeh]',  lab  of  Kphron 
the  Hittite  as  a  burial-place,  for  which  he  paid  "four 
hundi-i-d  sliek.-ls  of  silver,  current  money  with  tlie  mer- 
elian;.  1'i-oin  \vhieli  we  conclude  that,  al 

thouji  so  comparatively  late  to  be  noticed,  silver  mu-t 
then  have  bet-n  l,,ii'_  in  use.  a.-  it  had  become  a  medium  of 
exchange,  and  a  standard  by  which  \alue  was  ,  Miniated. 
Whence  the  Jews  obtainc-d  their  principal  supplies  ,,f 
silver  i-  ii"t  certain,  as  the  S.-riptuivs  do  not  mention 
that  Palestine  afforded  any;  though  some  traces  of  that 
metal  appear  to  have  U-en  found.  Wlien  X'olney 
visited  the  I  >rnses.  ii  was  told  him  that  some  ore  yield- 
ing both  silver  and  h-ad  had  been  discovered  in  a  hill 
iM-loiiu-iiiLT  to  Lebanon  (Kittn's  I'liysical  Hist.  ,,r  l';ik-stine, 
In  the  time  of  Solomon  silvei-  \\as  brought  to 
him  from  Arabia  and  Tar-hi  -Ii.  2  fli.  ix.  1  t/.'l,  whi-n  it 
became  so  common  in  Jerusalem  as  to  lie  ot  no  more 
value  than  Btones,  1  Ki  x  I'l.-j:.  l-',,ur  centuries  later 
Jeremiah,  ch.  x. '.),  speaks  of  silver  ".-pnad  into  plates 
ln-iii'.:  brou'Jit  from  Tarshish,"  very  like  tliose  on 

which  the  sacn-d   I K-  of   the  Sin  Jial'  ,-e  are  written 

to  this  day  (Tci.n-nfs  c'cyi.,!,,  ii.  MJ).  In  very  early 
pe-riodsof  Jewish  history  silver  was  used  for  ornaments, 
as  Abraham's  servant,  when  seeking  a  wife  for  Isaac, 
is  represented  as  offering  Rebekah  "  jewels  of  silver," 
c;e  xxiv. ;,:',.  The  cup  which  Joseph  commanded  to  be 
p laced  in  I!enjamin's  sack  was  of  silver,  Ge.  \Hv.  i;. 
Silver  was  used  profusely  in  the  adornment  of  the 
tabernacle  for  the  sockets  of  tlie  pillars.  Kx.  xxvi.  10, 
for  the  hooks  of  tlie  pillars  and  their  fillets,  di.  xxvii.  n>, 
"  tin-  overlaying  of  their  chapiters  of  silver,  and  all  the 
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pillars  of  the  court  were  filleted  with  silver,"  ch.  xxxviii.  17, 
for  chargers  or  bowls,  Nu.  vii.  13;  the  two  trumpets  made 
by  the  special  command  of  Jehovah,  eh.  x  2;  for  the 
candlesticks  of  the  temple,  i  Ch.  xxviii.  ir>;  and  the  tables, 
vcr.  10,  and  basins,  ver.  17.  Images  for  idolatrous  worship 
amongst  the  heathen  were  either  made  of  silver  or 
overlaid  with  it,  Ii<>.  xiii.  2;  ilab.  ii.  in.  The  manufacture 
of  silver  shrines  for  the  goddess  Diana  was  an  impor- 
tant trade  at  Ephesus,  Ac.  xix.  21.  Vessels  mid  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  were  common  in  Egypt  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Sesertesen  1.,  the  head  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  and  contemporary  of  Abraham.  In 
some  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  111.,  the 
contemporary  of  Moses,  wo  find  mention  of  his  offerings 
to  Aiiuin,  the  chief  deity  of  Thebes,  amongst  which 
are  specified  ''  230  heavy  ingots  of  gold,  5  measures  of 
pearls,  and  562  talents  of  silver."1  And  another  of 
still  greater  interest,  if  it  refers,  as  Osburn  conjectures, 
to  the  ransom  of  certain  Israelites  dwelling  at  Heliopolis, 
the  On  of  Scripture,  which  reads  as  "  the  great  water- 
vessels,  the  work  of  Tyre,  in  value  1784  ingots  of  gold 
and  9<3;5  ingots  of  silver"  (OsbunTs  Mon.  Hist,  of  Egypt, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  v.)  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Malachi  to  the  refining  of  this  precious  metal. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  represented  "  sitting  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver,"  Mai.  iii.  3.  In  the  process  of  re- 
fining silver,  the  workman  sits  with  his  eye  steadily 
fixed  on  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  only  known  to  be  complete  when  he  sees  his 
own  image  reflected  in  it.  So  in  this  passage  we  have 
a  beautiful  figure  descriptive  of  God's  purpose  in 
placing  his  people  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  while  he 
is,  as  it  were,  seated  by  their  side.  His  all-seeing  eye 
being  steadily  intent  on  the  work  of  purifying,  and  his 
wisdom  and  love  engaged  on  their  behalf,  until  his  own 
glorious  image  is  reflected  on  their  souls,  and  the  work 
of  purifying  is  fully  accomplished.  The  way  in  which 
silver  is  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Job,  ch.  xxviii.  i,  "surely 
there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where 
they  fine  it,"  affords  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  Scripture.  An  eminent  geologist 
has  remarked  on  the  distinction  here  drawn,  and  which  : 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science  have  made  clear,  be- 
tween the  "rein  of  silver"  and  "dust  of  gold,"  indi-  ! 
eating  that  there  are  mines  of  the  one  and  not  of  the 
Other  (Murchison,  Siluria,  p.  457).  [B.  W.  S.] 

SIM'EON  [fispizi,  Shimeon,  Ezr.  x.  :;i,  hearing;  Fiirst  ' 
suggests  rich  in  fame].     In  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  in  the  Apocrypha,  this  name  oftenest  appears 
in  the  abbreviated  form   SIMON    (see  No.   o);  though  | 
Symeon  or  Simeon  is  also  found,  and  this  is  the  form 
employed  in  the  Septuagint. 

1.  SIMEON.  The  second  son  of  Jacob:  his  mother 
Leah  gave  him  this  name  "  because  the  Lord  hath 
heard  that  I  was  hated,  he  hath  therefore  given  me 
this  son  also,"  Ge.  xxix.  33.  Along  with  his  next  younger 
brother,  Levi,  he  took  a  fearful  revenge  upon  the 
Shechemites  for  the  wrong  done  to  his  sister,  Ge.  xxxiv. 
25-31.  It  lias  been  conjectured  by  many  that  this  act  , 
evinced  a  certain  ferocity  of  spirit,  and  that  his  im-  ' 
prisonment  by  Joseph,  during  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  second  visit  of  his 
brethren,  Ge.  xlii.  10,  24;  xliii.  23,  might  have  reference  to 
this  disposition,  and  perhaps  to  some  manifestation  of 

1  The  silver  talent  may  be  approximately  reckoned  at  £250 
sterling,  which  would  equal  the  sum  of  £140,500,  as  the  offerings 
of  Thothmes  III.  to  his  idol  god  in  one  coin  alone. 


it  at  the  time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  reference  to 
the  transaction  at  Shechem  (whether  there  were  other 
similar  occurrences  or  not)  in  the  blessing  pronounced 
by  dying  Jacob,  Ge.  xiix.  5-7,  where  we  unhesitatingly 
adopt  two  marginal  renderings,  "Simeon  and  Levi  are 
brethren;  their  swords  are  weapons  of  violence.  0  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret;  unto  their  assembly, 
mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united;  for  in  their  anger 
they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self-will  they  houghed 
oxen.  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce;  and 
their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel:  I  will  divide  them  in 
Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel."  This  prediction, 
as  already  explained  in  the  articles  LEVI  and  LEVITE. 
had  its  fulfilment  not  so  much  in  the  individual  patri- 
archs, as  in  their  descendants,  who  bore  their  name  and 
may  have  inherited  somewhat  of  their  character.  In 
Levi's  case  the  language  of  threatening  passed  very 
wonderfully  into  a  peculiar  blessing,  of  which  there  was 
a  pledge  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  Lie.  x-xxiii.  On  the 
contrary,  the  case  of  Simeon  appears  in  the  light  of 
that  passage  sadder  than  before,  for  he  is  passed  over  in 
silence:  for  we  can  scarcely  attach  weight  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  ver.  o, 
"  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die,  and  let  Symeon  be 
many  in  number."  His  sons,  the  last-named  of  whom 
stands  apart  from  the  rest,  being  designated  "the  son 
of  a  Canaanitish  woman,"  are  given  as  six  in  number: 
Jemuel,  Jamin.  Ohad,  Jachin,  Zohar,  -and  Shaul,  Ge. 
xh-i.  io;  EX.  vi.  ir>.  In  Nu.  xxvi.  1 2.  1 3,  where  the  families 
of  the  Simeonites  are  named  in  connection  with  the 
census,  there  are  only  five  of  them,  Chad's  name  being- 
omitted;  whether  owing  to  his  death  without  issue,  or 
to  the  weakness  of  the  family,  -which  may  have  been 
reckoned  along  with  another,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  the 
same  in  1  Ch.  iv.  24,  where,  besides,  Jachin' s  name  is 
written  Jarib;  and  in  both  these  passages  Jemuel  is 
written  Nemuel.  The  curse  upon  Simeon  appears  in  the 
terrible  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  tribe,  from 
59.300  in  the  first  census  to  22,200  in  the  second;  the 
cause  of  this  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be  a  bad  pre- 
eminence attained  by  the  tribe  in  the  rebellions  and 
provocations  during  the  wandering;  as  a  prince  of  the 
Simeonites  is  certainly  held  up  to  peculiar  reprobation 
in  the  melancholy  history  of  sin  and  suffering  in  the 
matter  of  Baal-peor,  Nu.  xxv.  c-15.  And  in  the  genealo- 
gical notices,  i  Ch.  iv.  24-ns,  while  it  is  said  of  some  that 
"the  houses  of  their  fathers  increased  greatly,"  the 
general  description  seems  to  be  that  they  "  had  not 
many  children,  neither  did  all  their  family  multiply 
like  to  the  children  of  Judah." 

The  rights  of  the  tribe  were  never  indeed  extinguished. 
In  the  wilderness  it  had  its  place  of  encampment  on 
the  south  side  under  the  standard  of  Reuben,  and  next 
to  that  tribe;  and  it  took  the  corresponding  position  in 
the  order  of  march,  Nu.  ii.  12;  x.  19.  It  is  the  first  named 
of  the  tribes  who  were  to  stand  upon  Mount  Gerizim 
to  bless  the  people  in  the  day  of  the  solemn  reading  of 
the  law.  Do.  xxvii.  12.  The  lamentation,  Ju.  xxi.  .s,  that 
one  tribe  was  lacking  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  with 
Benjamin,  is  a  proof  of  the  continued  existence  of  all 
the  rest.  It  made  a  fair  muster  of  its  men  to  meet 
king  David  on  that  day  on  which  the  tribes  came  to 
him  at  Hebron  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  ruler;  and 
it  appears  among  the  rest  with  its  own  prince  in  the 
list  of  the  officials  of  David's  kingdom,  i  Ch.  xii.  25,  xxvii. 
10.  It  takes  its  place  between  Benjamin  and  Issachar, 
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in  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  renovated  commonwealth;  ami 
it  has  its  name  attached  to  one  of  the  gates  uf  the  New 
Jerusalem,  K/.e.  xlviii.  24, 2;>,  33,  as  its  name  occurs  in  the 
list  of  those  svho  are  sealed  in  lie.  vii.  7.     Nevertheless 
its  scattered  and  subordinate  position  among  the  tribes 
is   unmistakable.       When  they  were   being  settled   in 
the   land   of  Canaan,    the  inheritance   of  Simeon    was 
a  mere  section  from  the  portion  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah.      "  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judali 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Simeon:   tor  the 
part  of  the  children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for  them: 
therefore  the  children  <>f   Simeon  had   their  inheritance 
within  the  inheritance  of  them,"  Jos.  xix.  1-1".      Accord 
iiiLfly,  in   the  li.-t  of    Levitical   cities  from  the  ditH-r.  i;i 
tribes,    Sim.-oii    is   cither    passed    over    entirely,    or   i.- 
nierelv  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Judah.  Jos.  xxi.  is 
1  cii.  vi.  57,  (i.'i         And    in     the     later    wars    a-ainst    the 
Canaanites,  Judah   invited    Simeon   I"  co-operate;   and 
hr.-t  th"  weal-:   :•  tribe  ace  >mi>anied   the  stronger,  afti  r- 
ward-   th"   stronger    went    \\ith   the    \\eaker.   .in  i  :i,  17 
I '.lit  in  the  subsequent  hi.-tory  of   Israel  it  is  ditiicull  to 
discover  th<-  name  <if  Sim.  nn.  or  any  trace  "t'   influence 
exerted  by  th"  tribe.      1'laced  mi  tin-  extreme  south.-rn 
border  >if   the  land  i»f  ( 'anaan.   \\ith    t lie  \>«\\  .1  fill   tribe 
•  •('  Judah  c.  imin-_r  between  them  and  all   their  l.rcthn  n. 
it    is    natural    to   conjecture   that    the    Simeoliites    Vter. 
o\er-ha. lowed    and    -unk    into    in-iuiiiticance;    at    least 
that  anv  di.-tiiicti"ii  \\hieh  they  earned  was  in  struggles 
with   tile  neighbouring    Amal.-kite.-    and   other    inhabi- 
tant- ni    the    Arabian   desert,  as    in    two  successful    ex- 
peditions, one  of  tliem  so  late  as  the  r.  un  i.f   II. •/.••kiah. 
\\hich    are    recorded    in    1   <  h.  iv.  .:'.'   1-.       We    do    not 
even    know   very  distinctly  how  the\  acted   on  occasion 
of  the  '.rival  schism  after  the  death  ,.f  Solomon.      Their 
•_fro;_Taphical  po.-ition  and  their  dependent  eircuntstano  - 
lead  n.-  to  expect  to  tind  them  in  the  kin-dom  of  Judah: 
and  so  /ikla_',  one  of  t!n-':r  cities,  was   the  private  )><•>- 
session  <'f  the  kin---  nf  Judah.  fr.'in   l>a\id  downward.-, 
I  Sa    sxvii.  G;  and  at   another.'!'   them.   I'M  .  rsh.  lia.    Klijali 
found  him-elf  safe   from  Jc/..-h.-l.    because   it   belonged 
to  Judah.  i  Ki   xi.\.  :i.      Yet  the  traditional  view  of  "the 
kingdom  .if  the  t<  ,•  tribe-"  ha-  nevi  r  b.-.-n  successfully 
eoiitrovert.  d.  according  to  u  Inch  that  kingdom  included 
all    but    Judah    and     I'.eiijamin.        And    two    incidental 
notices,  •_•  rh.  \v.  ;i;  xxxiv.  i>,  couple  Sinienii  with    Kphrailn 
and  .Mana— eh.  as  determined  supporters  of  Jemlmam'.- 
policv:    the  tir-t    text    speaking  of    refugees   from   the-e 
tribe.-   who   fell    to   king   Asu    out   of    Israel;  and    the 
,-econd  -p.akin-  of   them  as   alike  in  need   <.f   cleansing 
from   id.ilatrv.    when   Jo-iah   extended    his   reformation 
bevond   his   own    kingdom   int..   the   remain.!. -r  of    the 
land  of   Canaan.      And    in  Am.  viii.   II  the   idolatry  at 
Samaria,  and    1  >an,  and    l'ieer.-lieba   i.-  de.-cribcd  as  be- 
longing to  one'  -rial  .-v-tciii. 

There  are  manv  Jew  ish  fables  relal  ive  to  Simeon  and 
the  Simeoiiite-.  The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Jrnrni  iwliich  se(  belonged  to  this  tribe. 

2.  SIMK.I.S,  in   the    Knulish  version  Shimeon,  one  of 
the   sons   of    Harim,    who    came    under    di.-cipline   for 
marrying  a  strange  wife.  K/r.  x.  :u. 

3.  SIMKON,  an  ancestor  of  our  Lord,  Lu  hi.  3D. 

4.  SIMKON,  the  man  in  Jerusalem  described  as  being 
just  and  devout,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  who  received  the 
promise  that  he  should  see  the  Lord's  Christ  before  he 
died.      The  fulfilment  of  this,  and  his  hymn  of  praise, 
are  recorded  in  Lu.  ii.  25-35.     Liglitfoot  (lloi-io  Hcbraictc; 
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Lu.  ii.  liii  notice?  that  Simeon  was  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  at  this  time;  that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
distinguished  Gamaliel,  who  took  a  very  mild  and  com- 
paratively favourable  view  of  the  early  Christians;  and 
that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  preserved  in  the 
Mischna,  which  might  possibly  be  because  his  spiritual 
views  were  distasteful  to  those  who  compiled  it;  and 
the  conjecture  has  something  attractive  in  it,  that  this 
was  the  per.-oii  who  took  the  child  Jesus  in  his  arms 
and  blc-scd  t  lo.l  on  account  of  him.  l>ut  there  cannot 
po-siMv  be  any  certainty  of  this:  and  the  indefinite 
language,  "a  man  in  Jerusalem."  is  less  likely  to  have 
been  used  of  the  di-t iii-uished  president,  than  of  some 
of  tho.-e  faithful  ones  who  mi-la  be  obscure  in  the  eyes 
of  th'-  world.  \.t  w.re  led  bv  the  Spirit,  and  were  wait- 
in  u'  for  the  coming  of  the  Sa\ioi;r  Irom  sin. 

5.  SiMiii'N.  the  same  as  Simon  IVter  the  apostle, 
Ac.  xv.  1  1.  and  '_'  IV.  i.  1,  in  the  Creek  and  in  the 
Limli.-h  margin.  >'«  I'KTKK.) 

G.  SIMI-.II.N  that  was  called  Niger,  one  of  the  prophets 
and  teacher.-  in  the  church  at  Antioeli  along  with  I'aul, 

AC.  Ma.  i  [<;.  c.  .M.  D.] 

S!  MON          i  saim    as  SIMEON,    which  sec]. 

1.  The  original  name  of  the  apostle  ['mat  (see  this 
articl.  i. 

2.  SlilcX.  An.  thor  of  the  apostles,  who  bears  the 
surname  of  Zelotes  in  Lu.  vi.  1  ,"i :  Ac.  i.  !:!.  that  is. 
"the  Zealot."  or  one  of  those  who  w.re  exceedingly 
/..•ah Hi-  for  the  honour  of  the  law  of  (;.,d  and  for  that 
of  his  people  1-ra.l,  in  the  hi.-t  d.  dining  age  of  their 
fortunes.  The  Zealots  usually  were  strongly  political  in 
their  views  and  a-pirations.  and  often  made  use  ot 
mo.-t  im]>rop.  r  means  to  throw  oil'  the  Roman  yoke. 
In  Mat.  x.  1;  Mar.  iii.  1  x.  lie  is  called  "  the  C'anaanite," 
a  name  which  can  scarcely  be  derived  from  Cana,  and 
which  cannot  surely  be  understood  as  intimating  that 
Ii.-  was  nut  an  Israelite.  Th.'  common  interpretation 
seem.-  to  us  the  oiilv  natural  one,  that  this  adjective 
iin  the  f.  rin  in  which  most  of  the  manuscripts  give  it 
quite  dilli-reiit  fnun  the  word  for  "C'anaanite")  is  ju>t 
the  ll.bivw  word  for  /.  lotes.  Nothing  is  recorded  of 
this  Simon  in  Scripture-.  And  ecclesiastical  hi.-tory 
contain-  "iilv  two  di-c.>r<lant  traditions  about  him,  by 
t\\o  obscure  writers,  that  h>-  -ntlered  martyrdom  either 
in  I'.ritain.  which  lie  reached  aft.  r  pivac-hinu'  along  the 
northern  Coasts  of  Africa,  or  in  the  Kast.  after  he  had 
accompanied  Thaddeii-  in  IVrr-ia  and  liabyhmia.  A 
v.-rv  eon.-iderable  probability,  however,  has  from  early 
tim.-s  been  attached  to  the-  opinion  which  identities  him 
with  the  subject  c.f  the  next  article:  tor  in  all  the  lists 
of  the  apo.-tl.s  he  i-  named  along  with  James  the-  .-on 
of  Alph.  US,  and  .hide  or  Thaddeiis. 

3.  SiMnN,  who  is  named  along  with  James,  and 
Jos.-s.  and  Judas,  as  one  of  the  brethren  of  our  Lord, 
Mai  \  .1  -,.-,;  Mai  vi  :;  in  Matthew  In-  stands  third,  and 
in  Mark  fourth;  as  in  the-  li.-ts  of  these  names  among 
the  apostles  'in  which  Joses  is  not  found)  he  stands 
second  in  both  of  Luke's,  and  third  in  those  of  Matthew 
and  Mark.  Whether  lie  is  the  same  as  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  or  not,  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  ditl'erent  answers  are  given,  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  the  second  and  the  third  JAMES  (see 
these  articles)  are  identified  or  distinguished.  This 
Simon  is  reported  in  the  early  church  traditions,  which 
Eusebius  gathered  up  from  Hegesippus  and  others,  to 
have  succeeded  James  in  the  episcopate  or  presidency 
over  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which  removed  to  Pella, 
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and  escaped  the  ruin  of  the  doomed  city.  There  lie 
continued  to  labour  for  his  Lord  and  Master  till  he  also 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  in  the  120th  year  of 
his  age,  about  A.D.  107  or  10!).  Eusebius  calls  him 
Symeon  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  relates  that  he  was  put 
to  death  on  a  political  accusation,  as  a  descendant  of 
David,  who  might  lay  claim  to  the  crown,  and  cause 
trouble  to  the  Romans, 

4.  SIMON,  the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Jn.  \i.  71 ;  xii.  4; 

xiii.  2,  L>:>. 

5.  SIMON,  a  Pharisee  who  invited  Jesus  to  an  enter- 
tainment in  his  house,  on  the  occasion  on  which  our 
Lord's  feet  were  washed  with  the  tears  of  the  woman 
that  was  a  sinner,  T,u.  vii.  so-r.o.    It  is  a  slight  resemblance 
on  the  surface  which  has  led  to  a  confusion  between 
this  narrative  and  another  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
next  article  is  named. 

6.  SIMON,  surnamed  "the  Leper,"  that  is,  formerly  a 
leper,  though  now  cleansed,  very  probably  by  our  Lord's 
miraculous  working,  was   a  man  in  whose  house    at 
Bethany  the  feet  of  Jesus  were  anointed  at  table  with 
the  precious  spikenard,   Mat.  xxvi.  o,  &c.;  liar.  xiv.  3.     By 
comparing  the  account  in   Jn.  xii.  1-3,   according  to 
which  Lazarus  was  one  of  those  at  table,  Martha  was 
serving,  and  Mary  was  the  woman  who  anointed  the 
feet   of  Jesus    with   the   spikenard,    it  has   been   con- 
jectured with  considerable  probability  that  Simon  was 
a  near  relative:  while  some  have  ventured  to  conjecture 
that  he  was  their  father,  and  others  that  he  was  the 
husband  of  Martha. 

7.  SIMON,  surnamed  the  Cyrenian,  in  God's  provi- 
dence had  the  honour  of  bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
Mat.  xxvii.  32;  Mar.  xv.  21;  i,u.  xxiii.  26.     The  language  im- 
plies that  some  compulsion  was  exerted;  as  indeed  the 
infamy  and  repulsiveness  of  the  occupation  might  make 
this  necessary.     The  expression   "coming  out  of  the 
field,"  in  Mark  and  Luke,  has  given  rise  to  conjectures 
on   matters   of    which    we    cannot    have    any   definite 
knowledge.     Mark  calls  him  "  the  father  of  Alexander 
and  Rufusf   from  which  it   appears   that  his   family 
were  known  among  the  Christians. 

8.  SIMON,  the  tanner,  with  whom  Peter  lodged  at 

Joppa,  Ac.  ix.  43;  x.  6,  17,  32.  [(;.  C.  M.  D.] 

9.  SntON  MAGUS,  a  notable  impostor,  whose  history, 
so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  connected  with  that  of 
the  early  Christian  church,  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  ch.  viii.     We  there  learn  that  Philip,  going  to 
proclaim  the  gospel  in  Samaria,  met  with  Simon  in  a 
city  of  that  district,  probably  Sychar.     Simon,  himself 
a   Samaritan   (having  been  born,  according  to  Justin 
Martyr,  at  Gitti  or  Gittim,  a  Samaritan  village),  had 
for  some  time    previously   to   Philip's    arrival    "used 
sorcery,  and  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving 
out  that  he  himself  was  some  great  one."     His  "sor- 
ceries" were  so  far  effectual  that  he  was  accepted  by 
the  populace   as    "the    great    power  of   God."      The 
preaching  of  Philip  was  attended  with  marvellous  suc- 
cess; the  hearts  of  many  among  the  Samaritans  were 
turned  to  the  truth.     Simon   seems   to  have  listened 
attentively  to  the  doctrines  thus  taught,  and  to  have 
been  greatly  struck  by  the  "signs  and  wonders"  which 
he  witnessed.    He  at  once  joined  the  band  of  Samaritan 
converts,    "believed,"    and   was   baptized    by    Philip. 
Thus  we  have  Simon   Magus,    at  least  outwardly,   a 
Christian,    and  so  far  a  believer  as  to  recognize  the 
primary  truths  of  the  gospel.     When  Philip's  report 
of  the  blessing  which  had  attended  his  mission  reached 


the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  they  decided  on  sending 
Peter  and  John,  that  the  Samaritans  might  at  their 
prayers,  and  by  the  imposition  o£  their  hands,  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  proceedings  of  the  two  apostles 
appear  to  have  been  narrowly  watched  by  Simon;  he 
perceived  the  exhibition  of  a  higher  power  than  any  of 
which  he  was  conscious.  We  are  not  told  that  he  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost  himself — and  it  would  seem 
most  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  did  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  not  informed  that  any  exceptions 
were  made  when  the  apostles  laid  their  hands  on  the 
baptized  converts,  of  whom  Simon  was  one — "  and 
they  received  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  not  likely  that 
such  a  man  as  Simon  would  lose  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  this  blessing  if  it  might  be  had  for  asking, 
and  scarcely  more  probable  that  if  refused  he  would 
have  petitioned  to  have  the  power  bestowed  011  him- 
self of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  ottered 
to  give  the  apostles  money  in  return.  This  difficulty 
is  one  which  the  apostolic  narrative  does  not  enable  us 
to  explain.  The  reply  to  Simon's  proposal  was  an  in- 
dignant refusal  on  the  part  of  Peter,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  accompanied  with  such  threats  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, that  the  magician  was  struck  with  terror,  and 
entreated  the  prayers  of  the  apostles,  that  these  terrible 
denunciations  might  not  be  fulfilled  upon  him. 

We  here  lose  sight  of  Simon  so  far  as  Scripture  is 
concerned,  but  his  name  occupies  a  considerable  place 
in  tradition;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  a 
few  grains  of  truth  a  mass  of  fable  has  been  gathered 
round  it.  He  became  a  kind  of  impersonation  of  all 
that  is  worst  in  the  theosophic  reveries  and  magic 
arts  of  Gnosticism.  There  is  some  probable  ground, 
however,  for  supposing  him,  not  only  to  have  continued 
his  thaumaturgic  profession,  but  to  have  been  the 
Simon  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  7,  sec.  2),  who 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  society  of  the  Roman  procu- 
rator Felix,  and  was  the  chief  instrument  in  persuading 
Drusilla  to  forsake  her  husband,  Azizus  king  of  Emesa, 
and  marry  Felix.  Neander  is  disposed  to  regard  the 
Simon  of  this  story  as  most  likely  Simon  Magus. 
The  reports  which  were  first  set  forth  in  some  early 
spurious  writings  of  Simon's  contests  with  Peter,  and 
his  great  fame  both  in  Syria  and  Rome  as  the  founder 
of  a  sect  and  a  semi-deified  wonder-worker,  are  so  in- 
termingled with  the  extravagant  and  fabulous,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  out  from  them  any  credible  ac- 
count. His  name  has  descended  to  later  times  as  one 
of  infamy.  Being  the  first  person  in  the  Christian 
church  who  attempted  to  traffic  with  money  in  spiritual 
functions  and  endowments,  the  term  Simony  has  fitly 
been  employed  to  designate  those  who  pursue  the  same 
course — though  sometimes  it  is  applied  to  practices 
that  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  strictly  on  a  footing 
with  Simon's.  [H.  C — s.] 

SIN,  AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT.  The  divine  re- 
velation mainly  treats  of  two  subjects — the  sin  of  man, 
and  the  salvation  provided  by  God.  The  latter  of  these 
presupposes  the  former.  The  Son  of  God  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners;  and  the  first  step  towards 
deliverance  is  to  obtain  a  real  knowledge  of  sin.  The 
various  words  by  which  sin  and  wickedness  are  set 
forth  in  the  Old  Testament  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  the  evil. 

The  proper  and  original  idea  of  sin  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  a  coming  short  of  our  true  destiny,  a  missing 
the  mark  (NOT,  d/LLapravu).  The  end  of  man's  being 
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is  to  he  like  unto  God,  to  have  his  will  in  thorough  Again,  sin  is  rid  a  or  a  breaking  in  pieces  (i-^.  Ad- 
harmony  with  the  divine  will,  and  so  to  glorify  God  versity,  calamity,  distress,  iniserv.  trouble  are  repre- 
and  enjoy  him  for  ever.  God  is  love:  ami  to  love  him  sented  l»y  the  same  words  as  wickedness,  mischief, 
and  be  beloved  by  him  is  true  blessedness.  The  whole  harm,  evil,  badness,  and  ill-doin^.  \Ylure  the  one  is 
law  is  summed  up  in  love,  whence  sin,  which  is  con-  theiv  the  other  must  be. 

trary  to  love,  is  a  failure  in  the  purpose  of  our  existence.  Gathering  together  the  foregoing  observations,  thev 

This    leads  us    to  the    second  idea  of   sin,   namely,  bring  us  to  this  result,  that  sin  is  wilful  disobedience  of 

that  it  is  the  trantyrextlun  «/  l'r<:>d'.i  /«<<-.      \Vhether  we  God's  commands,  proceeding  from  distrust,  and  leading 

look  upon  God's  law  as  moral,  that  is,  stamped  upon  to  confusion  and  trouble.     But  there  are  many  passages 

our  nature,   or   positive,  that  is,    revealed  to   us  from  in  Scripture  which  tell  us  that  sin  in  man  was  ori«inallv 

without,  in  either  case  it  should  be  considered  binding  the  consequence  of  evil  su^estions  from  without,  and 

upon  our  hearts,  and  should  be  implicitly  obeyed,   lie-  that   the   evil    (hie   who   first   insinuated  suspicions  (if 

cause  it  proceeds  from  the  holy  and   loving  Author  of     God's  u bless  has  continued  to  hold  swav  overman's 

our  being.      Duty  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  path  heart  from  that  time  to  this.  ha.-  h.  pt  man  in  blindness 

along  which  we  should  walk,  and  to  sin  is  to  transgress  and  bondage,  and  lias  sou-lit,  and    is  seeking,  to  neu- 

or  t<>  go  out  of  the  way  of  ( Jod's  commandments;  hence  trali/.e  the  great  rcmedv  an'ain-t  MM  \\  liich  ( lod  has  pro- 

the  use  of  the  word  -cr,  to  pass  over,  vided.      .Man    is  misled,    deceived,    ruined,   dominated 

Again,  every  transgression  is  represented  in  the  I'.iM"  over  by  Satan,  who  conceals  himself  under  the  guise  of 

as  tin  <(<•(  i,f  ,-,/,(//;,,;,  ;--^r  ahd  -p^;  .     (lod  i-  the  Ruler  the  plca.-uiv-  of  sense  and  ind<  p<  ndence.  and  who  \\as 

of  his  people,  til'.    Father  of   the  human  race.       In  both  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from    the    h,  -'in nil !•_;•.      '•  I  Hit  for 

these  capacities  he  demands  obedience.      To   -in   i.--  to  this,  would  not  human  sinfnliicss  be  itself  devilish,  that 

rebel  against  hi-  pat<  nial  rule,  to  revolt  fr..m    his   alle-  is.  a  ivh.  llioii  against  (lo.|  ,.ut  of   orijnal  self-\\ill   and 

glance.      It   is  to  act   independently   of   him.  t"   set    up  self- consciousness,  and    so  one   from  which  there  could 

t  In-  w  ill  of  the  creature  auain-t  the  \\  ill  .  <f  th-    <  '[-e.it.. r.  ]»•  no  d.  !i\  era  nee  '    \\  hile   ..n  the  eontrarv  \\  e   have  the 

to  jnit  self  in  the    pla'-e  of   <lod.   and  thu-    to  dishonour  comfort   of  kno wing  that   We,   \\ho  were  ileceived  at  the 

his  holy  name.  tir-t.  and  \\lio  continue  to  b.-  deceived  a-ain  and  a-ain 

Further,  to  sin  auain-t   (lod   imj.ii. •-   tlinti'idtt  uj   /<""  bv  lie-   and    scml "lances,  are   yel    capable   of   hein^'   n 

,i,n/, i  ('•/'//;,/./;((-.<.,•  tn  iln-tl,;  /ma.  and  to  act  tivaeher-  stoi-.-d  to  lihert\  h\  that  truth  \\hidi  makes  free" 
ou.-K  towards  him  i'-'r:  coinpar.-  also  i;:  and  "I":  . 

To  entertain  a  sii-pieion  ,  ,f  (lod'-  ^ In,  -s  i-  to  di.-tru->  Sin  then  K,  -   n.>t   so  much  in  ti.e  act.  as  in  the  nature 

him:   and    when  once   that  suspicion   has  he.-n   ].lanted  of  the  agent   whose  heart  and  life  liave  been  perverted. 

in   the    heart,  alienation    heuin-.   and  deceit    i-   sure   t..  And  forasmuch  as  the  human  race  is  sprung  from  one 

follow.      The    \ery    aet    of    loMir_r    coiitidence    in   ll.nl  man     and   that  man  a  sinner     the   perversion  has  de- 

causes  us   to   alni>e    that    confidence  which    he   has   im-  -eeiided    iVom    father  to  son.  and    has    run   through   the 

posed    in    us,  and    - i<         M   of    faithle-Miess    leads   t...  whole    family    a-    a    hereditary    disease,    causing   e\erv 

the  other,  and    man    becomes   a   servant  of    untruthful  child  that  is   lorn    into  the  world    to  be   alii  nated  from 

ness  an  1  a  prey  to  deceit.  C,,d.  to  be  prone  to  ungodliness,  to  be  set  against  holi- 

Anotlier  remarkable  fact  about  -in  i-  that    it    is   /«<  r  ness   and  obedience,  to    be    wilful,  -elli-h.    heady,    high- 

rcmiin  nr  dixtfirtioti  '^"':    it    i-   a    wrong,    a   wivn.-h,   a  mindi-d,  so  that      \  ie\\  in-  man  apart  from  the  work  of 

ln-;.<t  to  our  nature    -pri.  destr>.\  inu  the  balance  of  mil1  ( 'hrist      then-  is  l'i>it  in  even  child  born  into  the  world 

faculties,  and  making  us  prone  t' i  i-vil.      Man  is  thn>\\  n  whicli  deserves  God's   \\iath   and  damnation.      Hut  the 

out  of   hi.-  centre  and  cannot    recover  liiniself.  the    con-.  Sen  of   (lod  was    sent    into  the  world    not    (  nh   to   call 

sequence  of  which   is  that  tlieiv  is  a  jarriiiL.' of  the  ele-  -inner-   to  repentance  and   to  set  forth  mo.-t  clearly  the 

incuts  of  hi>  nature.      Sin  is  n..t  a  new   faculty  or  a  new  lidine--  ,,f  (  I,,,!'.-  law  ,  but  al-o  to  be  a  sacrifice  f"i-  the 

c-lemeut  introduced,  but  it  is  the  confusion  of  the  exist  .-in.-    of    the    whole    world,    in    order   that    (.."I    mi-ht 

ing  elements— -which  confu-ion  tht    Son  ..f  (b., |  came  to  ju-tin   tin-   ungodl\   throtigh   faith   that    i,-   in  him.  and 

takeaway,  by  restoring  man  to  his   rijit   balance,  and  at    the   same    lime    to    impart   spiritual    strength    to   all 

leading  him  once   m-iv   to  a  loving  and  self-sacrificing  helievers,   \\ln-reby  th.  \    may   be  enabled   to  overcome 

tnist  in  God.  tl,,.  temptations  of  Satan. 

Sin  is  also  mirixt  VC.";  .  a  p.  rpetual  tossing  like  the  Having  considered  the  mil, n't  of  sin.  we  have  now 
waves  of  the  sea:  a  constant  disturbance,  the  flesh  to  consider  its  /,ntiin/i nunf.  That  God  punishes  those 
against  the  spirit,  the  iva.-oii  against  the  inclination.  who  disobey  him  is  a  fact  ree.  .-ni/.(  d  l\  all  men;  it  is 
one  desire  against  another,  the  wi-he-  ,,f  ,.ne  person  ju-tified  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  it  is  illustrated 
against  the  wishes  of  another:  a  love  of  change  ami  by  the  dealings  of  every  parent  and  of  e\ery  judge, 
excitement  and  stir:  and  withal  im  satisfaction.  Man  The  lUble  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  conhrms  and 
was  never  intended  to  find  rest  except  in  (lod:  and  expounds  an  acknowledged  fact.  It  reveals  the  wrath 
practically  when  God  is  imt  his  centre  he  is  like  a  wan-  of  God  against  all  -in.  whither  that  sin  is  outward 
dering  star,  uncertain  and  erratic,  like  a  cloud  without  immorality  or  inward  impuritv:  whether  it  be  positive 
water,  and  like  seething  foam.  rebellion  against  divine  law,  or  the  absence  of  a  child- 
Connected  with  this  is  the  idea  which  identifies  sin  like  trusting  love  exercised  towards  our  heavenly  Father 
with  toil  (Ty?<.  Wickedness  is  wearisome  work:  it  is  There  are  three  principles  on  which  punishment  is 
labour  without  profit:  it  is  painful  sorrowful  travail:  it  inflicted  by  men--  the  remedial,  the  deterrent,  and  tin- 
is  grief  and  trouble.  And  after  all  the  labour  expended  retributive;  and  we  find  t  ach  of  these  recognized  in 
on  sin,  nothing  comes  of  it.  The  works  of  darkness  are  Scripture  as  the  principles  on  which  (lod  punishes 
unfruitful:  sin  is  niniti/.  hollowness,  nothingness  (*\v  I :  nations  and  individuals. 

the  ungodly  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  scatters  I.    XatifinaJ  )>ui)i,t/iiii(til.-<  are  for  national  sins.     They 

away;  they  can  show  no  results  from  all  their  toil.  are  inflicted  where  a  nation   as  a  whole   takes   part   in 
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sins  of  a,  grievous  character.  This  was  the  case  \\ith 
Sodoin  and  Gomorrah,  the  punislnuent  of  which  was 
retributive,  not  remedial,  though  intended,  doubtless, 
to  deter  other  nations  from  similar  wickedness.  But 
before  a  eitv  was  visited  \\ith  final  retribution,  a  time 
of  repentance  was  allowed,  and  God  is  represented  as 
watting  till  the  iniquity  of  a  place  was  complete,  and 
till  it  was  ripe  for  destruction.  Thus  a  time  was  given 
to  Xiucveh.  and  it  repented;  and  the  cities  of  tin; 
Canannites  were  not  destroyed  until  tiiev  hud  lilled  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity:  so  it  was  also  in  the  case 
of  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  \Ve  constantly 
find  that  God  recognizes  corporate  civil  existence  and 
official  acts,  and  that  he  punishes  a  nation  for  the  acts 
of  its  rulers:  as  when  the  pestilence  came  upon  Israel 
for  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people.  Fn 
many  cases  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  on  the 
children;  for  as  an  ungodly  nation  grew  older,  its  sins 
grew  more  abundant,  and  its  rebellion  more  unpardon- 
able, until  at  last  the  time  came  when  long-suffering 
turned  to  \vrath,  .)u.  iv.  f;  vi.  n,  and  God  poured  out  his 
fury  and  indignation  (in  the  people.  The  case  of  Israel 
is  clearly  set  before  us.  When,  as  a  nation,  they  for- 
got God,  lie  chastised  them,  in  oi'der  to  bring  them  to 
a  sense  of  their  sins;  he  warned  them  from  time  to  time 
that  these  chastisements,  which  were  remedial,  would 
be  followed  by  more  severe  punishments,  and  in  due 
season,  when  all  warnings  were  in  vain,  retribution 
came — their  land  was  desolated,  and  they  were  carried 
into  captivity.  Here  their  history  would  have  ended, 
as  the  history  of  many  other  nations  has  ended,  had 
not  God  a  special  purpose  to  fulfil  through  their  means. 
They  were  brought  back  to  their  country,  not  because 
they  were  better  than  they  had  been  before — though  it 
is  true  that  their  punishment  had  its  eflect  in  giving 
them  a  lasting  abhorrence  of  idolatry — but  because 
God  had  made  a  promise  to  Abraham  which  involved 
the  continuation  of  their  national  existence.  We  do 
not  find  this  in  the  case  of  other  nations:  and  thus 
God  s  dealings  with  the  heathen  mark  the  retributive 
principle  of  punishment,  whilst  his  conduct  towards  the 
chosen  people  gives  more  frequent  illustrations  of  re- 
medial chastisement. 

IF.  The  piwixhmctit  of  individuals  was  either  judici- 
ally inflicted  by  the  hand  of  man  for  breaches  of  posi- 
tive law,  as  was,  doubtless,  ordinarily  the  case  in  the 
history  of  Israel;  or  it  was  a  special  providential  visita- 
tion for  an  act  of  disobedience  against  God's  revealed 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  of  God  who  prophesied 
against  the  altar  in  Bethel:  or  else  it  was  inflicted  to 
mark  God's  abhorrence  of  all  sin,  however  trifling  it 
might  seem  in  man's  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  Moses. 

The  punishment  for  transgressions  under  the  old  law 
was  temporal,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  specially  de- 
signed to  teach  us  the  nature  and  character  of  God — a 
nature  which  is  merciful  and  gracious,  and  which  will 
by  no  means  spare  the  guilty.  How  far  the  sanctions 
of  the  Mosaic  law  were  ever  carried  out  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover,  but  certainly  that  law  was  practically  dis- 
regarded through  a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  Israel. 
The  offering  of  sacrifices  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  stop  the  infliction  of  judicial  punishments 
under  the  law,  but  rather  to  have  foreshadowed  certain 
truths  which  the  Xew  Testament  cleaiiv  brought  to 
light. 

III.   On  the  nature 


inflicted  on  those  who  reject  the  mercy  of  God  offered 
in  Christ  Jesus,  see  PKKDiTiox.  That  this  punish- 
ment is  to  be  ett-rnnl  is  rev<  aled-in  Scripture:  but  it  is 
a  truth  which  has  excited  much  opposition,  for  reasons 
which  shall  be  briefly  stated  and  answered. 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  word  ifcrinU  has  been  ques- 
tioned.     Some  have  supposed  that  it  refers,  not  to  the 
duration,  but  to  the  nature,  of  that  of  which  it  is  pre- 
dicated.      But   on  examining   the   usage   of   the   word 
aiuvios  in  the  LXX.,  it  will  be  found  to  represent  two 
Hebrew  words,  cri:s  and  ir,  the  first  of  which  signifies 
that  duration   is  hidden,   indefinite,  or  unlimited,  and 
the  second  refers  to  the  passing  aw.iv  of  time;  the  first 
is  used  of  the  abiding  nature  of  God's  covenants,  pro- 
mises, and  ordinances,  of  the  lasting  dishonour  of  those 
nations  who  disobeyed  God,  of  God's  unswerving  rules 
for  dealing  with  the  good  and  the  wicked,  and  for  the 
future  destiny  of  those  who  shall  rise  from  the  dead. 
Da.  xii.  i!      The  second  word  is  used  in  passages  referring 
to  God's  attribute  of  eternity,  to  the   Messiah's  reign, 
to  the  covenant  with  David,  to  the  solid  establishment 
of  the  earth,  to  the  destruction  of   nations,  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  Israel,  to  the  future  duration  of  existence 
for  the  good,  and   to   the  destruction   of  the   wicked, 
r.s.  ix.  5;  Ixxxiii.  1~;  xi-ii.  7.      In  all  these  instances  the  idea 
of  duration  is  represented:    when  used  of  God,  the  word 
signifies  unchangeableness.  or  absence  of  the  wearing- 
quality  which  we  usually  attribute  to  time:  as  applied 
to  national  punishments,  it  means  final,  irrecoverable 
ruin:  and  as  applied   to  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  it  must  also  signify  that  their  doom  is  final - 
never  to  be    reversed,    continuous,    and   without   end. 
It  is  true  that  our  mind  cannot  comprehend  this  idea 
of   eternity,  but  this   is   no   reason  for  modifying  the 
statements  of  Scripture  so  far  as  we   can  understand 
them,  and  which  refer  equally  to  the  future  existence 
of  the  evil  and  of  the  good;  nor  is   there   anything  in 
the  Xew  Testament  which  calls  us  to  put  any  limit  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  " eternal"  in  Mat.  xxv. 
46';  Mar.  iii.  2<>;  2  Th.  i.  9;  He.  vi.  2.  and  Jude  7. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  the  time  of  punishment  is  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  time  of  sin.      But  our  own 
judicial  proceedings,  as  well  as  God's  dealings  in  nature, 
furnish  us  with   an   illustration  of  the  truth  that  the 
duration  of  sin  is  no  criterion  of   the  duration  of  its 
punishment,  and  that  generally  the  continuance  of  the 
effect  is  determined  by  reasons  other  than  the  continu- 
ance of  the  cause.     An  earthquake  destroys  in  a  few 
moments  the  labour  of  years:  a  fire   burns  in  a  few 
minutes   records   which  are  thereby  lost  for  ever;  an 
accidental  recognition  of  a  name,  or  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  may  alter  the  destiny  of  a  lifetime.     A 
murder  effected  in  five  minutes  is  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  or  by  a  complete  cutting  off  from  life;  an 
act  of  rebellion  is  atoned  for  by  unending  banishment. 
God's  punishments  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  suited  to 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  moral  state  of  the 
offender;  and  the  man  who  has  despised  his  mercy,  and 
has  counted  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  an   unholy 
thing,  may  well  expiate  through  the  whole  term  of  his 
future  existence,  whatever  that  existence  is.  the  offence 
committed  in  his  life  here. 

3.  The  greatness  of  the  gulf  which  shall  hereafter 
separate  those  who  are  now  apparently  living  the  same 
kind  of  life,  is  made  a  o-round  of  objection  by  some. 
Religion  seems  to  be  shaded  off  so  gradually  into  irre- 
ligion;  all  men  seem  to  have  some  good  qualities:  some 
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men  under  dili'erent   circumstances  would  have  lived  '  than  its,  existence  for  a  few  thousand  years.     Moreover, 

verv   differently;    and  men  appear  to   vary   from   one  inasmuch  as  the  fact  that  eternal   punishment  involves 

another,    not   in  kind,    hut   in   decree.       I'.ut   we   have  etenial  sin  is  not  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible,  we  must 

already  seen    that    the   true  idea  of   sin   is   that    it   is  a  not    l>ase  an  argument  upon   it.      If   the  lost  sin  in  the 

missing  the  mark,  a   perversion  of   our  nature  and  of  next  world,  it  will  be  in  a  very  different  sense  to  that  in 

our  relation  to  Cod;  if  the  re-toration  otleivd   l>y   Cod  vv  hieh  tl^y  sin  n.>w  .      Here  they  have  a  way  of  repent  - 

in  Christ  is  reallv  accepted,  man  is  raised  up   to  tdory.  anee — t/nn  they  have  none;  lure  they  have  lijj'ht.  and 

if  it  is  rejected,  man  sinks  down   into  deeper  do^rada-  resist   it  -  ///c/v    they  will  have   no   li^ht  to  resist:   here 

tion  than  bffoiv.      Thouidi  men  may  appear  to  he  now  they  have  a  choice  of  two  courses  open  to  them  -  tlm\ 

living  in  mucli   the  same   way  outwardly,  yet  Cod  sees  they  have  no  such  choice.      Xay,  is   it  not   conceivable 

tin--  hearts,  which  are  either  turned  towards  him,  or  arc  that  as  the  saved  will  be  freed    from   the   possibilitv  of 

rebellious  against  him.    A  man  may  have  many  natural  sjnnin-.  by  ri-inu'  above  the  sphere  of  evil,  so  the  lost 

<_;-ood   qualities,  yet   h'    may  l>e  a  rebel   at   heart:   and  a  will  be  rendered  incapable  of  sinning,  in  the  same  sense 

man  mav  have  bad  Dualities,  and  yet  he  may  lie  striv-  as  they  do  now.  by  sinking  below  the  sphere  of  o-ood  ; 

inu'   to   brin_    everv  thought   into   subjection   to  ('lirist.  7.    Lastly,   it  is  argued    that    the  idea  of  eternal  veii- 

Thus  men  are  choo-ini:  one  of   two  destinies-    they  are  ^eance  i-  opposed  to  the  --rand  revelation  of  (  n.d's  love 

I/IN  '1114  up  self   to   (ioil,  or    they  are    .jivim;    up    Cod   to  in  the  gospel.       I'>ut   if  the  y'ospel  is  a  revelation  of  love, 

sell';  A./',    they  diverge,  and   Inrni                 '     iiver^'ence  i*    i>   a!-"   a  revelation  of   riuhteousiie--  and  of   wrath, 

shall  he  clearlv  seen,  and  -Irtl!  be  carried  »m  to  it-  fi;l!  •  .   wliich    is    forbidden    to    man.   is   one  of   the 

extent.    That  there  will  I*.- .;;                    •  |iuiii.-hment,  as  attribute-   of    Coil,  and    is  exercisrd    judicially  on  the 

there  will  be  diversities  of  reward,  in  the  world  to  come,  ungodly,                            IK    \.  ...•;   i  Th.  iv.  u:  -j  Th.  i   s.      The 

seems   to   be  revealed  iii  Scripture,   dut  in  t.  rm-  too  in-  punishments  of   the  i,e\t  world   are  iievi  r  spoken  of   as 

deiinite  to  n'ivv  us  a  el'  ar  under-tandiii'j  of  the  subject,  if  they  were  remedial:  and  although  the  word  MAarris  i- 

1.    It  is  sometimes   argued   that   even  sin    hnim-   it-  u-ed  in  .M-it.xxv.  hi,  an  examination  of  its  tisane  in  the 

own  punishment  n..\\ .  and  that  therefore  it  is  unjust  to  '  'Id  and    N'ew  Testament  shows  thai  it  did   not  sljuifv 

resi  r\e  a  second  puni-hnieiit  against  the  World  to  come.  !  a  punishment  inflicted  for  a  person's  ;/ /        l'.\   no  one 

It  i-  c|\iite  true  that  sin  does,  in  the  pp>\  ideiiee  of  Cod.  is  the  punishment  of   the  \\ieked  set   forth  so  e],  arly  as 

brills  evil  upon  the  offender  in  this  world;    hut    it    doe-  by  .Jesus   '  hri-t    himself.      lie   knew   how   to   reconcile 

not  receive   that   punishment  vvhieh    is  adeipiati    to  the  thi- doctrine  vv  ;th  the  mercy  and   forbearance  of  (bid. 

otleiice.      Sin-  a-ain-t  the  tie- h  produce  suH'erini;- in  the  though  we  cannot    fully  do  it;   so   that  we  may  besmv 

flesh;  -ins  commit!,  d  against   social  order  and  law  brin-  i  that,  a-  it  is  7lot  inconsistent  with  Cod's  justice  to  receive 

a  punishment  from  societv:    but    P  hellion  au:'iu-t  (Jod.  '  the  saved  and    to  uive  them  eternal  life,  so  it  is  not  in- 

man'-  Maker  ami   Saviour,  is  allowed    to   -o  on  in  this  consistent  with   his  ],,V(.   to   banish   the   lost  into  ever 

world,  ap|>arentl\    unnoticed    and    uneha-i  i-.-d,  ti*  tui-h,  ia-tiiiu  file. 

\\hil-t    in  reality  wrath    i-    Leinu    tiva-invd    up   a-ainst  -•      '                           i                                                               '"•«': 

the  .lay  of  wrath  and  the  revelation  of  the  ri-hteous     -:"''  Mi:il"!  ""  ''•"  '  ;  •    '"     '''  ' ' i:|1 

judgment    of   Cod.      Tin,-    th.     account  of    Ijf,  SIX   [••':   I. XX.  -an.   li./ri/l.  a  city  of  I-'.-A  pt .  men 

stewardship   for   Cod.   .     •      he   L;  i  veil  \\hcn  lifi    is  over,  tioiied  onlv  once  in    Sci-ipt  i;r.  .   ! ..  ••   s\ ..    i:.,  n;.      It  is  not 

verv  man  shall  iveeivi    a  recoiu|iense.  ijuite  certain  whal  i-it\'is  meant    hv  Sin.      The    I, XX. 

."..  It  ha.-  been  supposed  that  t  h.  <  ti  rnal  puni-liinelii  understood  it  of  Sab.  a  t.iwn  situate.!  on  the  I'.olbatine 
nicked  would  I"  the  et,  rnal  triumph  •  f  Satan  now  called  A  /,'  '  '  or  westernmost  branch  of  the  Xile. 
Katif  S-itan  triuinph-  at  all.  i:  i-  in  ha\in_  causeil  It  was  in  tin  temple  at  Sais  that  the  statue  uf  Minerva 
man  to  commit  -in  n  ]umi-hnu  nt  of  was  ei'ected,  \\ilh  tin-  famuli  insci-iptioii  inCr.^-k  re 
the  otl'eiider.  Satan  ha-  had  A/'x  triumph:  lie  has  seen  c.  irded  b\-  I'lutareh.  •'  I  am  e\  .-r\  thin-  that  ha.-  been, 
sin  enter  th.  \\  •\-\:\.  an.1,  has  been  ti,.  an-,  of  that  that  i-.  and  that  -hail  be:  hor  ha-an\  mortal  ever  yd 
phv.-ic'd  corruption  and  .  I  !--.•!  utioii  \\  hicli  ha~  hi-i  n  t  h.  to  discnvi  r  v.  hat  i-  under  my  veil"  I'lnt.  !>:.! 
imnic-diate  re-ult  of  tin-  f.,11  of  man  P.ut  there  hi-  oi  i»sir.  s  :n  Anotlnr  in-cript ion  in  hierotfly])hicn  has 
p-iwcr  and  hi-  triumph  •  nd.  \\  hen  (  hri-t.  the  -econd  In  en  discover.  .1  in  the  ruin-  of  the  ,-ame  temjile.  d 
Adam,  with-t  >"d  temptation,  \..luntaril\-  incurred  -till  greater  inter.--t  to  th.  biblical  student,  as  it 
death,  and  overcame  it.  the  t.mporarv  \  ictory  of  Satan  -ho\\s  that  the  ancient  lvj\  jilians  had  i  ru<-r  ideas  of  the 
ua-  turned  into  a  defeat,  and  the  ^ate  of  life  and  im-  future  than  oth.r  In -alln  n  nations.  The  inscription 
mortalitv  wa>  thrown  open  to  the  human  race.  The  has  been  render,  d  thus:  "  N'oimu  men.  old  men,  re- 
tinal punishment  of  the  accur-ed  \\iil  be  fl«i.n<l  b\  tile  member  death  and  eternitv  "  l\';ilf's  l-;.u]y  Hist.  K^y]it,  M\. 
devil  and  his  anuvl.-.  but  that  can  hardly  be  an  occasion  The  Vulgate,  ho\\e\-er.  on  the  authority  of  .lerome, 
of  triumph  to  them.  i'.rhap-.  too,  the  Condition  of  has  identified  Sin  \\  ith  I't  lut'inm,  a  city  on  the  eastern, 
these  miserable  bein^.-  \\  ill  be  not  merely  a  -tandiii'j  /.(.the  J'hathmdic  or  Ramietta  branch  of  tlie  Xile. 
memorial  of  C.,d'-  wrath  au'ain-t  the  rebellion  of  hi.-  And  it  is  now  i:<  nerallv  agreed  that  I'elusium.  which 
creatures,  but  al>o  a  means  of  pivvtiilin-  all  such  out-  was  commonlv  called  tin  key  of  K^ypt,  and  str.jiiLrly 
bursts  in  future:  and  hi  any  case  it  is  to  be  considered  fortified  in  oon.-ei|uenoe,  is  the  city  referred  to  by 
as  a  complete  triumph  of  e-oo.|  over  evil.  \  Kzekiel.  Certaitdv  the  laii{ina<;e  useil  bv  the  jirophet 

'I.    Au'aiu.  it  ha-  been  objected    that  the  condition  of  seems  to  accord  more  with  events  which  are  related   to 

eternal  punishment  involves  of  necessitv  the  eternity  of  have    happened    at     I'elusium    than    at    Sais.      "I    will 

sin.  and  this  is  supposed   to  be  inconsistent  vvith  <  lod'.-  pour  out  my  fury  upon  Sin.  tin  xlr<n<illi  <>f  l-jj /////,  and  1 

attributes.    The  force  of  thi-  inference  may  be  doubted.  ;  will  cut  oft' the  multitude  of   Xo  (Thebes  .      And   I   will 

for  Scripture  draws   no   such   conclusion   from    its   own  set    lire  in    Iv^'vpt:    Sin  shall    have   ^reat   pain,  and    Xo 

statements;    nor   do   we   see    that   tin;   existence   of   sin  shall   be  rent  asunder,  and  X'.ph     .Memphis*  shall  have 

throuirh  eternitv  is  more  inconsistent  with  Cod's  nature  distresses  dailv.' 
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Gesenins  derives  the  Hebrew  name  from  tin;  rout  ]'~. 
'•it  was  muddy,  clayey:"  which  \vonlil  identify  it  with 
the  I'elusium  of  the  (-reeks,  who  so  named  it  in  ancient 
times  from  TTTjXo?.  "  mud,"  as  the  A  ml  is  have  in  modern 
days  given  it  the  name  of  '/'eaic/i,  from  li-.cn,  which  sig- 
nifies the  same  in  their  own  tongue,  as  did  the  Egyptian 
name  <J>XpOJUU  1-epsius  has  suggested  that  Pclu- 
-iiini  means  "  Philistine-town,''  because  it  was  the  last 
t  >wn  held  I iy  the  Hvksos  or  >hepherd  i ly nasty,  whom  he 
believes  I"  have  he<-n  Philistines,  hi -fore  their  final  ex- 

|>ul.-ion    from    Egypt  it'ln-uiiul.igic  <lrr  .K^yiitri-,  vol.   :     \<    34l) 

The  antiquity  of  tin;  town  of  Sin,  or  Pelusiuin,  may  be 
inferred  from  "  the  wilderness  of  Sin"  in  the  journeys 
of  the  Israelites,  Kx.  xvi  1  ami  Xu.  xxiii.  ii.  The  children 
of  Israel,  however,  did  not  immediately  enter  this  tract 
on  leaving  lvn.pt.  so  that  it  is  considered  to  have  been 
within  the  Sinaitie  peninsula,  and  may  therefore  have' 
received  its  name  from  some  other  place  than  the 
Egyptian  Siu.  \$<>  SIN,  WM.DMKNKSS  OK.) 

I'elnsium  appears  to  have  been  the  perpetual  battle- 
Held  between  the  Egyptians  and  their  foreign  enemies. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Raniessu  the  Great,  in  the 
fourteenth  century  B.C.,  we  iind  Sin  proving  itself  to 
be  what  the  prophet  termed  it,  ''the  strength  of  F-uypt." 
One  of  the  Sallier  papyri  in  the  British  Museum  con- 
tains a  record  of  the  war  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Sheta;  and  the  victory  which  Ramessu  gained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  I'elusium  is  detailed  at  length. 
The  importance  of  this  victory  mav  be  leathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  Sheta  are  said  to  have  made  their 
attack  with  4f»UU  chariot-.  As  Diodorus  specifies  the 
number  of  this  I'haroah's  army,  which  lie  says  amounted 
to  (j(l,otj')  infantry,  24,UUU  cavalry,  and  27,000  chariots 
of  war.  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  enabled  successfully 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Sheta.  Diodorus  also  men- 
tions that  Harness u  the  Great  "'  defended  the  east  side 
of  I'jgypt  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Syrians  and 
Arabians  with  a  wall  drawn  from  I't  /iinim,,  through  the 
deserts,  as  far  as  to  Heliopolis.  for  the  space  of  15oo 
furlongs."  lie  gives  a  singular  account  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  his  younger  brother  to  murder  this 
great  Pharaoh,  when  at  Pelusinm  after  one  of  his  war- 
like expeditions,  which  was  happily  frustrated  by  the 
adroitness  of  the  king  \biod.  sic.  lib.  i.  e.  iv.), 

Later  in  history  Pelusium  again  appears  in  the 
character  described  by  the  prophet  as  ''the  strength  or 
stronghold  of  Egypt."  Herodotus  iii.  ill)  relates  that 
Sennacherib,  whom  he  calls  "king  of  the  Arabians/' 
advanced  against  Pelusium.  when  he  was  defeated  in 
that  memorable  way.  which  has  led  many  to  suppose 
that  the  account  which  the  Egyptian  priests  delivered 
to  Herodotus  is  a  confused  narrative  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  host  before  Jerusalem,  •>  K\.  xix.  :;:>  He 
states  that  an  Egyptian  king  named  Sethos,  having 
been  deserted  by  his  troops  when  attacked  by  the  vast 
army  of  Sennacherib,  in  his  distress  entered  into  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  before  the 
image  of  the  god  bewailed  his  impending  fate.  Fall- 
ing asleep,  he  dreamed  that  his  god  bid  him  be  of  good 
cheer,  as  no  harm  should  befall  him.  Sethos,  relying 
on  this  assurance,  collected  his  friends,  all  warriors 
being  excluded,  and  "with  these  marched  to  I'elusium, 
which  commands  the  entrance  into  Egypt,  and  there 
pitched  his  camp."  The  night  before  tile  armies  met, 
there  suddenly  appeared  a  multitude  of  field-mice, 
which  devoured  all  the  quivers  and  bowstrings  of  the 


Assyrians,  and  ate  the  thongs  by  which  they  held  their 
shields.  On  the  morrow  the  enemy  were  routed  with 
immense;  slaughter,  as  they  had  no  arms  wherewith  to 
defend  themselves.  Hence,  adds  Herodotus,  '"there 
stands  to  this  day,  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  a  stone 
statue  of  Sethos,  with  a  mouse'  in  his  hand,  and  an  in- 
scription to  this  effect,  'Look  on  me.  ami  learn  to 
reverence  the  gods."' 

If  history  can  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  one  por 
lion  of  the  prophecy,  that  ''Sin  was  Egypt's  strong 
hold,  no  less  decisive  is  her  testimony  respecting  the 
other  portion,  that  "Sin  should  sutler  great  pain  or 
anguish."  And  truly  this  was  the  case  when  the  hour 
of  Kgypt's  downfall  had  begun  to  sound.  Two  cen- 
turies after  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  the  Persian 
conquest  occurred,  when  Sin  failed  for  the  first  time  to 
be,  as  heretofore,  "  the  strength  of  Egypt."  Herodotus 
(iii.  in- 1:;)  has  recorded  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians 
under  the  walls  of  I'elusium.  and  tin;  savage  conduct 
which  < 'amhys' s  displayed  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  has  fully  verified  the  truth  of  the  predic- 
tion, that  "Sin  should  have'  great  pain."  Jn  like 
manner  the  final  stand  was  made  by  the  Egyptians 
against  tin;  Persians,  and  the  decisive  battle,  in  which 
Ochus  defeated  the  last  native  king,  Xectanebos,  was 
fought  close  by  the  city  of  Sin,  B.C.  .">Jo.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Ezekiel  twice  mentions  Pelusium  in  the 
prophecy  which  contains  that  remarkable  and  signally- 
fulfilled  prediction,  "There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince 
of  the  land  of  K-ypt."  ch.  xxx.  13.  As  the  Hebrew 
prophet  foresaw  the  long  train  of  calamities  which  were 
about  to  fall  upon  Egypt.  I'elusium  may  well  have- 
stood  out  in  his  mind  as  the  chief  place  of  her  succes- 
sive humiliations.  Two  Persian  conquests,  and  two 
submissions  to  strangers,  first  to  Alexander,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Augustus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  well- 
known  fact  of  her  having  been  Egypt's  stronghold  and 
"strength  in  all  previous  invasions,  may  serve  to 
explain  the  special  misery  foretold  of  this  city,  "Sin 
shall  have  threat  pain."  ju.  w.  s.] 

SIN.  WILDERNESS  OF.  A  tract  or  portion  of 
the  wilderness,  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  encamped 
on  their  way  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai.  The 
encampment  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  succeeded  that 
at  the  lied  Sea  after  their  departure  from  Elim.  and 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin  is  said  to  be  ''between  Elim  and 
Sinai,  Ex.  x\i.  i;  Xu.  xxxiii.  n.  The  encampment  at  the 
Red  Sea  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
plain  of  Murkhult  or  that  of  Tan/!Mt  at  the  mouth  of 
MW//  'fd!i/!Mi,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Jebtl 
//"iii/nam  Furaann.  Some  think  it  might  have  been  on 
the  north  side  of  that  hill  at  the  mouth  of  Wudji  Uscit, 
P>ut  this  is  but  a  very  little  way  from  Gltarundel  or 
Elim.  Jt  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  in  the 
plain  of  Murl-hah,  or  rather  that  of  Tali/ibtlt.  The 
distance  of  Taiyibeh  from  Elim  and  from  the  succeed- 
ing station  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin  would  suit  better 
for  an  intermediate  station,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Taiyibeh,  a  c/ood,  sweet,  or  agreeable  place,  mav 
perhaps  favour  that  supposition.  From  the  encamp- 
ment at  the  Red  Sea  the  Hebrews  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded southward  along  the  shore  towards  the  plain  of 
/:'/  A'na,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Wilderness  of  Sin, 
for  we  do  not  read  of  their  encamping  again  at  or  near 
the  sea,  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  on  leaving  the 
encampment  at  the  Red  Sea.  "  they  removed  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  encamped  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin." 
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They  mu-t.  therefore. .have   turned  away  from   the  s.  a  the  north  by  H'>'<///  </  //////</•,  to  the  east  by  the  great 

<«/««(/ or  into  the  interior  of  the  wilderness.      Now  tlie  plain  uf  A/Ac  < /•  /.'<///?/<  //.  ami   to  the   smith  by  HW// 

term   n-i/</i,-iti.*s  generally   means  a   ('•//</.    rugged,    "i-  A\/ra»,  the  distriet  or  territory  now  of  the  Arab  tribe  of 

rockv  barrt-ii  mountainous  or  hilly  region,  as  the  ^  il-  the  .-I /t/£af,  extending  from  H'cK/// f«/V,  where  the  hilly 

derness  of  Sinai,  the  Wilderness  of  Slmr,  the  Wilder-  region  begins,  to  the  northern  or  lower  part  of    IIW// 

ness  of  Zin,  and  the  Wilderness  of  Kadesh  are  found  to  /•'</'/•,///.     This  district   of   hills  or  group  of  inomitaiiis 

be.     Immediately  to  the  cast  of  the  plain  of  .J/f/rX-Wi  is  round   Var/jut  </   A7<,/</<//<  must    be  the   Wilderness  of 

a  distriet  of  wild,  roi-ky.and  remarkably  formed  moun-  Sin.     Into  this  region  ,  >r  mountain  distriet  the  Hebrews 

tains,  a   uroiip  of   hi-'h   east.-llat.-d    hills,  round    >'<</•/-<//  passed  out  of  the  plain  of  M nrl.-li-.tlt  by   !!',/<///  >  it  Xnal,, 

il  Kluiili  in.  looking,  as  seen    by  one   approaching   them  and  encamped.  a<  \\>-  may  suppose,  in   a    broad  part  of 

from  the  north,  lik'1  a  cluster  of  fortresses,  or  some  -rand  that  wady.  where  there  is  a  beautiful  fountain,  "a  tine 

fortih'eations  of  nature,  some   mighty  outer  bastions  of  sprini:'  of  water.  '  as  Dr.   Robinson  calls  it,  over  against, 

tht;  uraiid  central  citadel  of  Sinai  behind,  hounded   on  *.u-l>u<  >>  A7.</>/./».  at  the  head  of  ]\',i,li/cn  \HK!J,  where 


il    is  called    NI//I  ,,i    .V//A   or  where    II'././//  S,  II,   in   \n*l, 

enter-  it.  ai.d  near,  i.i.  close  to.  the  plain  of  !>,/,/„/ 
m  XK.--II.  Here  is  a  tine  ..pen  -pa.-,  for  encampment. 
Here  m.-t  probablv  the  ehildr.  n  of  l-i-a.  1  eiic-amped  in 
the  \Vil.lerness  of  Sin.  Eroin  h.  nee  thev  proceedeil 
aloliur  the  plain  to  tile  easl  of  >'.//•/,,;/./  kli'nl,,,,  and 
encamped  in  !>..]. hkah  or  I  >•  >>'"  I  if  llni/tlilt,  someuhere 
in  that  -Teat  plain,  pos-ibly  at  \\'<nlti  K  h«  in'ii,  I, .  uhen 
the  Arab>  are  now  in  the  habit  of  elicanipiliLT.  or  in  an 
open  broad  place,  a  little  further  south,  at  the  mouth 
of  IJW,/  </  i:,,,-k.  l-Yoni  thence  they  jiroeeede<l  by  an 
easy  passage  by  \\'<i</,t  </  /Wr  and  \\'>i</</  Hi-nil  to 
Alush.  n..w  caile.l  /•;/  !'.<l,  or  Elh'ish.  another  bp.a.l 
space,  where  \\'<nlii  /,'</•.'//  enters  ]\'inli/  <l  f'.--/i.  and 
from  thence  by  II'././//  ,  >•  >'//.  ?//.  It  to  (I.-phLlim  an  K'l. 
I'liiDi.M).  thus  avoiding  \\~inl i/  /•'liriin.  probably  tin 
head-quarters  of  the  Amalekites  at  the  time,  \\hocame 
out  after  them  as  they  passed  by  the  end  of  !('-/</// 
l-'i'n-nn  into  \\'.i,lii,.<  S/HI//.-/I  and  .-mot,'  the  himlnio>t 
of  them.  I>o  x\v  i:.  i-  >'"  l'.\i!.\N.  Some  have  suji- 
j)osed  that  the  Hebrews  proceeded  from  tin-  plain  of 
Mnrkl'il>  by  W.,.1,1  M, ,/.•„//,/.  :md  H'././//  Ff'imn.  15nt 
the  passes  by  that  route  into  II ',«/;/  M,,L;ilt,  >,  are  so 
narrow  and  so  ditticult  as  to  make  it  highly  improbable 
that  they  should  have  been  led  by  that  way.  and  the 
name  of  Paran  is  not  meiitioneil  in  the  account  of  their 
journey  to  Mount  Sinai,  which  implies  that  they  did 
not  pass  by  Paran  proper,  or  U '«(///  /•'<//•««.  It  i.-  much 


more  probable  that  tiny  pa--,. I  l.y  the  much  easier 
route  by  \Y,,,I,,  t-n  .V'/x'/i  and  / >,>,!,<  t  < r  l!,illtl,l,  int., 
Il',/,/,/  M  >7/.  ///•/,.  The  fact  that  the  name  of  Alush  is 
-till  found  on  that  route  seems  (..  prove  1  hat  t he v  must 
have  <_r"iie  h\  that  way.  \\  .•  conclude,  therefore,  that 
tin  encampment  in  the  \Vildernes-  of  Sin  niu-t.  in  all 
pn.hahilitv.  ha\e  been  in  that  broad  pai't.  of  \\'in/i/in 
.Y,/,,/,  \\hieh  i-  called  >'<  ,A  «  »  A'»x'«.  where  (he  tine  spring 
i-,  and  where  there  i<  such  a  beautiful  space  for  en 
eampment.  It  wa-  h.  re.  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin. 
that  the  manna  first  fell:  and  when  the  people  first 
-aw  it.  thev  -aid  one  to  another.  '"Manna"  (what  is 
this  f)  or.  "It  is  manna"  (this  is  a  portion).  Scu  uKirfjn  to 
Kx.  xvi.  i.'i  .\'//x//  or  .\'nai/>  in  Arabic  means  <i  ijunil  //or 
f!i»i,  </•„,(/  ///,•/•,  or  ,/,„,(/  fn  rtiin  i,  and  Si-ili  means  an  i'x- 
I'liinmtion  or  /•;•//.  Tlie  name  >'./'//  en  A'//.--/<,  therefore, 
may  record  the  exclamation  of  the  Israelites,  when 
thev  cried.  "  It  is  manna."  a  u'ood  portion,  a  good 
lot.' or  a  -ood  (Jodsend.  The  wor.l  .I/.//-,//  (or  Aleik), 

'  the  jiresent  name  of  the  district  or  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
district,  means  also  finitlliiinj  niln/ilt  \tr  something  to  <at, 

.  and  may  possiblv  refer  to  the  pi-ovision  fir.-t  made  for 
the  Hebrews  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin;  and  h'Jiamllelt 
07-  Kluiiiiil.  which  means  x,,,V  mint,  may  have  reference 

i  to  the  fle-h  which  was  Driven  them  also  to  eat.  the 
(|iiails  which  accompanied  the  manna,  the  one  in  the 

;  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening. 

It  was  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  in  connection  \\ith 
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the  first  fall  of  the  manna,  that  the  Sabbath  is  first 
alluded  to  in  tlie  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
then  it  is  spoken  of.  not  as  a  new  institution  or  a  new 
ordinance  tin  n  enjoined  for  the  first  time,  but  as 
already  existing  and  known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  way 
in  which  it-  is  introduced  or  referred  to  without  any 
explanation  of  its  sanctity  or  reason  for  its  observance 
clearly  implies  this:  "To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy 
Sabbath."  Kx.xvi.iJ3.  This  was  prior  to  the  giving  of 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  Sabbath,  therefore,  was 
clearly  of  prior  existence  to  the  Jewish  covenant  of 
Mount  Sinai.  I'ut  see  under  SAJIISATH. 

It  wa-  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.  or  that  part  of  the 
Wilderness  of  I'aran  (the  Wilderness  of  Sin  being  only 
a  part  of  the  greater  or  more  extensive  wilderness  of 
I'aran)  that  tlie  children  of  Israel  passed,  as  there  are 
manv  reasons  for  supposing,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
thirty-eight  years  after  their  return  from  Kadesh.  (&< 
PAUAN.)  The  valleys  of  this  district  and  all  round 
Ft!  i-ii  n  are  full  of  tufts  and  bushes,  shrubs  and  herbs, 
affording  good  pasture  for  flocks.  Many  flocks  of  sheep 
are  now  found  in  this  region.  Hence  possibly  the  name 
of  Sin.  which  is  supposed  by  SOUK  to  mean  bush.  It  is 
in  this  district  or  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  that  W<nli/ 
M«katt<:h,  or  "the  Written  Valley,"  is,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  the  celebrated  inscriptions,  the  work  of  the 
children  of  Israel  during  their  long  sojourn  in  these 
parts;  and  here  are  many  ancient  graves,  where  proba- 
bly the  greatest  number  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
wilderness  were  buried.  (A'<(:  I'AKAN.)  The  remark- 
able monuments  on  Sarbut  el  Khadein  are  evidently 
Kgyptian.  They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
tombs  of  some  Egyptian  miners  employed  by  some 
one  of  the  Pharaohs  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I'ut  no  ancient  mines  have  been  anywhere  discovered. 
Some  traces  of  smelting  however  have  been  found.  But 
this  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  Hebrews,  for  in  the 
preparation  of  the  laver  and  other  vessels  for  the 
tabernacle  there  must  have  been  som-  process  of  smelt- 
ing adopted:  and  the  Egyptian  graveyard  on  Sarbut  el 
Khadein  may  have  been  the  burying- place  of  some  of 
those  Egyptians  or  mixed  multitude  who  accompanied 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  perished  with 
the  rest  in  the  wilderness.  [,r.u.| 

SI'NAI.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  question,  "Whether 
the  Mount  of  the  Covenant  is  Serbal  or  Sinai,  but  con-  j 
fine  our  attention  to  the  latter.  After  spending  hours 
of  excitement  in  the  ascent  of  Serbal,  of  delight  and 
awe  on  its  summit,  and  of  toil  in  it.-  descent,  we  yielded 
to  the  reasoning  which  sets  it  aside  (see  Lands  of  the  nib  le, 
by  Dr.  Wilson;  anil  on  tlie  other  side  I.el'sius,  ;i;j,l  the  Ten;  ;md  the 

Khan,  by  Dr.  Stewart).  In  regard  to  Sinai,  we  shall  aim  at 
elucidating  the  one  point  as  to  which  of  its  peaks  is  that 
whence  the  law  was  spoken,  which  of  its  valleys  that 
where  the  people  heard.  If  the  reader  will  spend  a  few 
moments  in  forming  a  clear  conception  of  a  mountain- 
block  of  three  miles  or  so  from  end  to  end.  standing 
like  a  cathedral  among  high  streets  which  run  close  up 
to  it,  with  dome  at  one  end  and  cupolas  at  the  other,  he 
will  better  follow  both  description  and  argument.  In 
fact,  the  best  illustration  is  St.  .Paul's  Cathedral,  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  with  narrow  roadways  cutting- 
it  off  from  the  all-surrounding  ridges.  ( )nly  suppose  it 
three  miles  long,  draw  the  dome  to  the  eastern  side, 
and  magnify  the  cupolas  at  the  west,  and  you  have  a 
rude  but  helpful  model.  Ludgate  Hill,  running  on  the 
same  axis  as  the  elevated  block,  is  Wadv  er  Raheh. 
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where  JJobinson  and  his  disciples  place  the  children  of 
Israel  during  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  part  of  the 
Churchyard  at  the  opposite  end,  which,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing, crosses  the  axis,  and  an  »y<  ,•*  <>/////  its  l,,'«:</th 
not  it.-t  luii/tl,  in  /•/("•  from  the  elevation.  isSebaveh.  the 
valley  to  which  tradition  points.  The  dome  is  Jebel 
Mousa,  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  elevation  and  all  its 
pendants,  grandly  overlooking  every  inch  of  the  tradi- 
tional  plain,  and  every  part  of  tlie  mountain;  and. 
viewed  from  it,  Sasafeh  and  its  two  neighbouring  peaks, 
lying  more  than  two  miles  off  at  the  other  end.  are  but 
i  considerable  cupolas.  Between  the  two  lies  the  body 
of  the  mountain,  represented  by  the  ordinal'}  level  of 
the  roof.  This  is  a  very  diversified  surface-  boulders, 
grasses,  shrubs,  trees,  waters,  crags,  nooks,  steeps,  dells, 
little  plains,  and  even  pools  all  being  found  in  cross- 
ing from  Jebel  .Mousa  to  the  Sasafeh  end.  These  are 
literally  "in"  the  mount,  for  it  has  an  interior  as  well 
as  an  exterior.  In  and  around  the  mountain  the  fig. 
olive,  almond,  willow,  cypress,  thorn,  and  other  trees, 
are  yet  found,  and  the  number  of  small  and  odoriferous 
shrubs  is  very  great.  The  springs  are  many  and  pure. 
Mr.  Walton's  view  of  Jebel  Mousa,  taken  from  Kater 
ilia,  is  the  only  one  we  have  seen  that  recalls  to  us  its 
majestic  form;  but  it  only  recalls  it:  no  picture  can 
give  the  impression  of  such  an  eminence  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it.  Let  the  reader  carefully  guard  against 
allowing  himself  in  thought  to  confound  the  whole 
block  with  Jebel  Mousa  or  Sasafeh.  These  are  but 
local  eminences,  reaching  above  the  average  level. 
Sinai  is  the  whole  structure:  Mousa  the  grand  head  on 
the  south-east,  crowning  the  whole  of  the  broad  front: 
Sasafeh  one  of  the  smaller  heads  which  form  the  back 
of  the  mountain.  lloivb  i.s,,  I!ui;i;n)  is  probably  not 
any  one  peak,  nor  even  the  whole  mountain,  but  tin: 
circumjacent  tract,  including  mountain,  peaks,  valleys, 
and  equally  so  those  lying  near.  Travellers  generally 
reach  the  mountain  by  the  back,  and  most  never  see- 
the front,  contenting  themselves  with  ascending  and 
judging  from  the  top. 

We  arrived  at  Sinai  on  Saturday,  and  stav.d  till 
Thursday,  longer  than  most,  if  not  than  any  other,  tra- 
vellers have  done.  I'.efore  coining  to  the  ground  we 
had  set  down  the  following  conditions  as  meeting-  in  tin- 
true  spot  : 

1.  A  valley  affording  an  ordinary  camping  ground. 
One  wherein  a  stage  of  the  wandering  would  na.turallv 
terminate,  and  water,  herbage,  and  room  be  found. 
They  '•  were  come  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  pitched  in 
the  \\ ildemess." 

-.  Commanding  this  valley,  a  mountain  so  coiispi 
euously  superior  to  others  that  it  should  naturally  be 
called  -'The  Mount."  "Israel  camped  before  the 
Mount,"  Kx.  xix.  :.'. 

•').  That  this  should  be  everywhere  in  sight  of  the 
cam]).  "The  third  day  the  Lord  will  come  down  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people  upon  Mount  Sinai,"  Kx.  xix.  11 
"  All  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp  trembled.'' 

4.  A  mountain  not  cut  off  from  the  plain  by  any 
natural  boundary  or  inaccessible  steep.  "Set  bounds," 
"take  heed  to  yourselves  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the 
mount,"  Kx.  xix.  i-.'. 

~>.  Ground  offering  space  both  to  approach  and  retire. 
"Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to 
meet  with  God."  ver.  K.  And  after  the  law  is  given. 
"  when  the  people  saw  it  they  removed,  and  stood  afar 
off,"  di.  xx.  is. 
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Other  conditions  might  be  fixed,  and  on  some  of  them  i  its  ln-eadth  seemed  inconsiderable,  and  :-pace  fm-  the 
much  argument  has  turned:  hut  these  seemed  to  us  encampment  of  Israel  out  of  the  (motion.  Yet  even 
those  which  admitted  of  easiest  physical  test,  were  least  thence  we  saw  two  liedmiin  encampments  and  flocks 
likelv  all  to  meet  in  more  than  one  -ite.  and  would  u'"  browsing.  With  the  conditions  above  specified  in  view. 
farthest  toward  a  decisive  solution.  thi>  was  a  serious  fact,  in  contrast  \\ith  Kr  Itaheh. 

In  approaching  Sinai  with  these  conditions  in  view.  P.ut  we  had  already  resolved  to  pace  every  yard  of  both 
the  first  feeling  is  mortification.  It  is  plain  you  cannot  valley--.  llohinsoii.  according  to  his  own  description, 
he  on  the  mute  of  Moses.  You  have  turned  away  had  been  in  Kr  IJaheh.  but  not  in  Sebayeh,  of  which  he 
from  the  hroad  channel  of  \\  adv  e.-  Sheikh,  and  struck  judged  from  the  mountain  top.  Stanley  said  that  he 
into  a  uranit<-  uullv.  pit-reed  through  terrific  ridue-.  had  taken  "an  afternoon  walk"  into  Sebayeh.  and 
He  never  led  tin-  women  and  children, 
never  drove  the  flocks,  up  this  Nak!> 
Howy.  the  Pas,  of  the  Winds.  It- 
wild  rock  walls  and  cliil's.  n  aching 
onwards  toward  the  Sinaiti-  mass,  till 
the  imagination:  but  "they"  cann- 
not  there  in  natural  order  of  march  to 
seek  the  campiiiir  ground  for  tin-  ni-_dit. 
As  the  evening  sun  fall  -tern 

peaks  of  Sinai  what  wi  ha\  -called  tin- 
cupola.-  .  and  these  turn  n-d  not  a- 
saud-toin-  or  marble  hills  at  tinn  s  ma\ 
do  but  bio  id  red,  you  may  say.  Tin  y 
all  looked  upon  that,  but  ymi  c; 
say,  l-'roin  in-re.  Nearer  the  ^<>rgi' 
de-eend.-  and  widens.  it  i-  a  plain, 
from  one-third  of  a  mile  to  two-thirds 
\\id'-.  and.  carefully  pac.-d.  take-  fort\ 
minutes  from  end  to  end.  Tin-  i  hn-i 
peaks  bevond  it  are  hare  a-  ma-ourv. 
and  look  in-arlv  as  -t<  e|i.  \\dn-u  you 
stand  in  the  cent:-,-  of  the  plain  they 
an-  commandii  T\\  ise  are 

but  thri-e  ainoii"1  manv  from  wliich 
narrou  ehamn  1.-.  called  \\adv-.  divide 
tin-in.  Tin-  plain  goes  ipiite  up  to 
tlii-m.  except  that  a  torrent,  or  v>  In  n 
dry  its  bed,  run-  at  their  base.  Tin  - 
comes  from  a  vall<-V"u  the  -out  In-rlv 
side  of  tin-  mountain  i  \\  adv  I 
eros.--.es  ii-  Wi  -ti-rly  front,  and  passes 
into  tlii-  \\adv  es  Sh-ikh.  an  arm  ot 
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which,  a-  IJohiusoii    fairly   puint-                                 :     t..  his   coiiiirmatioji  »i    Ijnhin-'iii  so  suttk-il    the  matter  in 

the   space   for  a   multitude.      Then;   i-  n.>  (Im-k    mi    tla-  our  mind,  that  when  uii  . I. -!..-!    Mousa  we  snp|iosed  we 

plain,  iin  camp.      I'. -hind  it  hi--  tin-  g.ave  NaiJi  Hn\\v.  were  only  mi   urmind  aeen-dited   hv  unreasoning  tradi- 

fm-liiddiii--  a  host  i«   r.-tire.      It-  -ides  an-  sheer  rock:  timi.       \Vhen\\e  iv-u-ln-d   Sasaf.-h,  at   the  otlier  end  of 

no   lateral    movement    is    pos.-il.K-.       If    tin-    people   did  the  mountain,  ami   frmu  its  head    looked    up   tin    Itiujtli 

encamp  there,  they  cann-  in  from   tin-  Wady  .-s  Sheikh,  uf   V.v  Kaheh,  we  f'  It  as    if  that  must  he  the  ".Teat  area 

and   never  thought  of  herl.aue     in   fact,  lift  it  In-hind,  where  the  listening  multitude  hearkened  to  "  the  Voice 

Again,    here    is    n.>    eminence    tliat    can    he   called   The  of    tin-    Words."      Tin-re   we    read    the    decalogue,    and 

Mount.      Sa-afeh    is    no   more   such   than   two   or  three  tried  to  fe.  1  some  of   the  -"li-mnitv  of   the  day  when   it 

other  heads.      It   is   less   impre.-.-ive  than  some;   at  c<  r-  was   said    to  men.   "Ye   have   seen    that    I    have  talked 

tain  points  of  the  plain  seeming  to  he  commanded  hv  with  von  from  heaven." 

another,  at  none  se.  inin^  to  distinguish  itself.  A  con-  Just  as  the  two  sides  of  St.  Paul's  C'hurch//«J'rf  run 
vocation  of  I-rael  emild  he  leathered  on  the  plain:  a  from  Lude.-ate  Hill  toward  the  eastern  end,  so  two 
cam])  would  never  he  tin-re  pitched.  The  people  could  narrow  val!evs  run  hetweeii  Sinai  and  the  surrounding 
and  wmild  all  sec  a  clmid  or  tlaiin-  on  the  mount:  hut  a  ramies,  from  Kr  Kaln-h  towards  Seliayeh.  On  the 
camp  further  otl'.  whence  they  tir-t  come  nearer,  and  northern  of  these,  the  Wady  Shueih.  lies  the  convent. 
toward  which  they  draw  away  in  terror  to  a  distance.  An  hour's  walk  from  this  hrings  the  traveller  well  into 
is  not  in  the  least  probable.  the  Wady  Sehayeh.  and  up  to  this  point  the  appear- 
In  sj lite  of  these  natural  features,  we  were  so  much  ances  are  against  its  claims.  Stanley's  first  map  would 
under  the  dominion  of  the  IJoliinsmi  school  that  at  seem  to  show  that  this  was  the  length  to  which  his 
first  we  saw  only  the  fact  that  he-re  space  for  Israel  was  walk  extended.  It  is  common  for  all  mountain  valleys 
found.  When  we  ascended  .leliel  Mousa,  and  looked  suddenly  to  open  or  close  up:  and  here  you  presently 
from  a  height  of  7(l:^"<  feet  across  the  Wady  Sehaveh.  find  two  striking  facts.  First,  von  are  on  a  line  con- 
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tinning  with  a  curve  the  \V;i<ly  es  Sheikh,  the  arterial 
channel  of  the  desert,  uji  which  Israel  would  inarch,  il 
they  did  nut  come  al»]i^  the-  sea-coast.  In  approaching 
Sinai,  if  they  intended  to  encamp  in  Er  Kaheh.  they 
would  have  to  d<-f!'-et  to  the  ri.ht  and  march  farther: 
if  in  Sebayeh,  they  would  pa.--  on  the  natural  line,  and 
find  the  oampinj  ground  sooner.  'I'o  find  J->  Kaheh 
you  must  seek  it.  t"  avoid  >'-bay  h  you  nni.-t  turn  aside. 
if  \Vu  i\  es  Shaikh  In-  your  highway.  '1'he  second  fact 
i.-  that  suddenh  S.-hayeh  ha.-  expanded  to  dimension- 
Create!-  than  those  of  Fr  Kahch.  Yet  K'lbinson  re- 
moved tin-  -it"  of  tin-  great  event  Because  -pace  did  not 
exi.-t  fur  the  multitude:  lie  1-ioked  fr-m  the  high 
mountain,  •  b-b.  1  Mou-a.  ""/•.,..>•  one  vall'-v.  and  from 
the  lower  ]n  ak,  Sa-afeh.  afany  the  other:  saw  every 
iucli  of  the  latter.  «ndy  a  fringe  of  the  former.  It  takes 
fortv-five  minute-  walking  downhill  to  pace  the  length 
of  Seba\t-h.  The'  bn  adth  we  mad.-  to  l.e  about  a  milt/ 
and  three-quarter-,  whicli  exceeds  the  dimension.s  given 
by  Mr.  Straus--:  luit  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  valle\ 
lieiiu'  equal  to  that  of  Er  Kaheh.  and  even  greater, 
no  one  uho  walked  all  onr  both  could  doul.t.  Von 
cannot  judu1'  "i'  tin-  internal  t"po_;r,tphy  "f  a  mountain 
while  standing  in  its  \alleys.  or  of  the  valley-  while 
on  the  mountain.  'I'h-  whole  area  of  Sebaveh  cannot 
be-  proper];,  imnyiittd  by  any  one.  It  must  be  aetuallv 
Seen  frum  the-  hi'jh'-st  p  >int,  the  waterslied  at  it.- 
southern  end:  and  even  this  view  can  hardly  be  trust  i. 
for  in  certain  lights  the  extent  seem-  greater  than  the 
reality.  I'.ut  a  view  tak--n  here,  ad  led  to  actual 
pacing  along  an  1  across,  makes  serious  mistake  im- 
possible. Sebayeh  has  even  now  much  herbage,  and. 
is  an  habitual  15edouin  camping-ground.  In  it  there 
is  no  question  a-  to  "The  Mount."  Instead  of  one 
peak  selected  from  others  because  when  on  its  sum- 
mit you  ->  e  the  plain,  h'-re  is  one  Lrrand  eminence. 
which,  when  you  are  on  the  plain,  dominates  every 
spot,  and  dwarf.-  th<-  othi-r  heights.  Abu  Aldi  stands 
under  its  flank,  and  one  rniirht  think  would,  in  some 
places,  interf'-re  with  the  view,  but,  on  proof,  does  so 
scarcely  in  any.  From  that  plain  every  eye  would  look 
on  one  object,  and  .!eb,-l  Mousa.  covered  with  cloud 
and  fire,  would  iinprcs-  the  whole  concourse.  Here 
also  is  no  torrent  between  the  mount  and  plain,  firming 
a  natural  bound,  and  in  many  parts  the  a.-cont  i-  ea>v. 
The  eastern  Ijoundary  .if  Seliaveh  i.-  not.  a-  with  the 
sides  of  Er  Halieh.  rock-wall,  but  a  range  of  hill.-,  with 
practicable  ascent,  and  several  lateral  valleys,  up  which 
the  people  could  retire  and  "stand  afar  off'."  and  yet 
see  the  mount.  The  ^rreat  Wadv  e-  Sheikh  being  a 
continuation  of  the  line  of  the  vallev.  any  of  the  people 
whose  t-'-nts  were  tli--r--  C'>uM  easily  inarch  t'")  join  the 
main  body,  and  retire  atrain  bv  the  same  line.  l.)id 
they  approach  Sinai,  n-l  by  \Vady  e-  Sheikh,  but  by 
the  sea-shore,  they  would  come  up  liahabey.  A-  thev 
gained  the  watershed,  behind  them  lay  the  valley  they 
had  traversed,  with  the  Turf  a  ran^e  and  the  distant 
sea.  Immediately  before  them,  the  wide  Wady  Sebayeh 
rapiclly  descending,  narrowing  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  and  a  half  miles,  and  passing  into  Es  Sheikh,  the 
two  from  that  point  showing  a  camping  ground  of  at 
least  ten  mile-  lon^.  and  varying  breadth.  On  the  left, 
towers  Jebel  Mou.-a.  and  all  d.iwn  the  plain,  it  is  "The 
Mount:"  up  the  base-  of  the  hills  forming  the  further 
wall  of  the  valley,  or  close  up  to  Abu  Aldi.  or  even  in 
many  dells  and  plateaux  of  tlie  mountain  itself,  that 
soaring  dome  -hed-  it-  awe  down  up<>n  them.  If  they 


came  by  Es  Sheikh,  they  mi^ht  have  taken  the  turn 
leading  to  Er  Kaheh;  but  if  by  wav  of  the  sea,  thev 
must  have  passed  through  th«  larger  and  more  fertile 
valley,  and  made  a  lon^  march  to  the  smaller  and  more 
rocky  one. 

As  to  the  pro.-pect  fr"in  the  two  peak.-,  it  does  not 
aJi'ect  the  argument,  or  but  indirectly:  for  the  sacred 
narrative  never  speaks  of  ho\\  the  plain  looked  fr^m  th' 
mountain,  but  how  the  mountain  looked  from  the-  plain, 
point-  the-  distinction  between  which  i.-  kijonn  to  all 
familiar  with  mountain  scenery.  \Vh<-n  it  i-  -aid  that 
"tlie  whole  Jebel  Mou.-a  i.-  comparatively  with  adja- 
cent mountain-  insignificant,  it.-  prospect  limited  on  tin/ 
east,  south,  and  \\e-t  by  higher  mountain.-."  and  that 
it  is  a  "  r-econdary  and  overshadowed  peak  "  Smiih'? 
r  -jfthc  Bible,  art.  Siriiii1,  the  words  ''wh'Je  Jebel 
Mou.-a  must  mean  the  back  of  Mount  Sinai,  miles 
north-ea-t  of  .Icbel  ^lousa,  \\here  stand.-  Sa.-afeh.  Ser- 
bal  it.-elf  is  not  mor.-  th.  Mount  of  Feiran  than  i.-  Jebel 
Mousa  of  Sebayeh.  It  carries  the  eye  over  v,  iM  and 
extendt.-d  scenes;  a  no  if  Katrrina.  a  distinct  mountain  •.<. 
fe\\  mil.  -  '  .If.  i.-  a  thousand  feet  higher,  and  vields  even 
a  '/rand'/r  pi'M-pr-et.  it  in  no  sense  overshadows  Jebel 
Mou.-a:  but  from  it.  as  Mr.  Walton  found  and  >ho\\.-. 
th'/  latter  best  di-plav-  h'-  inaje.-ty  t"  the  painter:  while 
fr.im  .ii'b.-l  M.H;-;,  the  eye  is  scarcely  consciou.-  of  th' 
'greater  height  of  Katerina  v.  ithout  reasoning.  It  wmild 
be  .-tr"ir_:  language  t"  call  Sa-afeh  an  " '  over-hadowc'l 
j.eak."  for  it  i-  t""  far  from  Jebel  M"Ur-a  t..  i  e  >eii-ibly 
ovei>hado\ved:  but  it  i.-  one  amoncr  several  peers,  and 
in  comparison  with  Me'ii-a  and  Katerina  reallv  "$<  c  •. 
dary." 

A.-  to  facility  of  asce-nt.  both  are  capable  of  i.eii.>_ 
reached  in  the  -ame  fore-noon.  But  Mousa  is  much 
less  precipitous  and  dangerous,  though  far  higher.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  ''to  the  top  of  the  mount"  always 
means  to  the  summit  of  a  p' ak.  any  more  than  the  top 
"f  the  cathedral  would  mean  that  of  the  dome,  or  a 
pinnacle.  A  thousand  po.-itions  on  the  mountain,  out 
of  sight  from  the  plain,  mi-lit  be  chosen.  After  the 
covenant  was  sealed  with  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  not 
only  Mo.-es.  but  Aaron.  Xadab.  Abihu.  and  seventy 
elders,  went  up.  •.:.  xxiv.  'I'h-'-y  all  \\itnc-ssed  the  inar- 
vellous  ul'Ty  of  fioilhead.  "as  the  body  of  heaven  in 
its  clearness:"  yet  ijey  mi  this  height  so  memorable. 
Moses  i-  called  up  alone,  and  he  and  Joshua  rose, 
"and  went  up  into  the  mount  of  God.  and  he  said  unto 
the  elders.  Tarry  y-  he-re  for  us  until  we  con.e  ai'ain  to 
you."  As  t"  a  point  often  due-It  upon,  the  possibility 
of  Mo.-C'S.  when  deseendincr.  hearing  the  voice  of  revelry 
before  he  was  seen,  or  saw  the  people,  no  difficulty 
would  attend  it  on  either  site.  Had  he  been  on  the_ 
peak  of  Sa.-afeh  he  WOT;  Id  see  t very  thing  on  the  plain: 
but  off  the  peak,  and  in  any  of  its  numerous  Lfullies  and 
nooks,  not  so.  And  on  Jebel  Mousa  he  would  see  next 
to  nothing  of  the  plain,  except  by  snatches,  till  close 
down  upon  it.  unless  he  took  some  path  we  did  not 
reach. 

We  may  sum  up  the  evidence  thus:  loth  plains 
afford  space  for  a  convocation  of  Israel.  But  on  the 
nioniiii'.'  of  the  covenant,  when  "there  were  thunders 
and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud,  so  that  all  the 
people  that  ms  in  (lie  ramp  trembled."  Ex  xi\.  K,,  it  is 
evident  that  before  "Moses  brought  forth  the  people 
out  "f  the  carnj)."  ^ or.  17,  the  spectacle  and  the  sound 
reached  and  overawed  them  in  their  ordinary  position. 
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For  this  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  phy- 
sical probabilities  point  to  Sebayeh.  It  is  a  curious 
result  of  the  allegation  that  there  "'as  no  valley  equal 
t -j  the  demands  of  such  a  multitude,  that  it  .-liquid  lead 
a  careful  explorer  to  pitch  on  one  before  unnamed,  and 
the  fame  of  this  lead  to  the  proof  that  the  traditional 
valley  was  larger  than  it:  and  therefore,  that  instead 
of  no  valley  capable  of  holding  the  host,  there  are  two. 
a:  the  opposite  ends  of  the  mountain.  -<-c-  .S.T.j-.-.-.re 
Lar.ds,  by  G.  S.  bw,  M.A  > 
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super:.   I  thought  into  pre- 

c-.-iK-  :  .-ned 

upon  the  spirit  ni"iiths  l^efore 

had  stood  a  m  haunts  and  monuments  in  the 

throng  cities  .  .f  th<-  Nile.  Thus  were  they  prepared  for 
the  impression  that  they  had  been  led  hither  to  hear 
from  a  1;  voice"  such  as  i:'-ver  before  reached  human 
car,  a  law  which  might  be  br.'ken.  but  never  annulled, 
and  whereof  any  record,  even  the  first  miraculous  one. 
might  be  destroyed,  but  its  place  amoncr  laws  would 
remain  fixed  and  eminent  as  that  of  the  mount  of  God. 
The  local  traditions  which  point  to  the  site  of  the 
burning  bush,  the  cave  of  Elijah,  the  spot  where  Moses 


hid  in  the  rock,  are  of  no  value  whatever.     The  mould 

of  the  calf,  and  the  stone  shown  for  the  rock  whence 

the   water    L'ushed.    are    ridiculous.       The    latter  i?   a 

boulder  with  fissures,  called  mouths,  out  >-i  ui.ivh  the 

water  flawed.      They  are   <>n   both   sides  cf  the  st-ne. 

I~ '.'T  the  relations  between  Sinai  and  Hoix-b  we  refer  to 

the  article  on  H"P.EB.  [w.  A.] 

SI  XIM  [a  f'. reign  word  of  uncertain  meaning].    This 
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nd  chiefly  known  to  the  pe»j  Ie  «.f  India 
and  •  •  by  wh'.in  the  name  of 

the  c-.imtry  n.i.dit   readily  enough  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  wh  ']  il-known  cas<--s. 

No  r.ne  denies  that  China  is  eminently  suitable  to  the 
scope  of  the  pas-aire  in  T-;iiah.  And  since  the  direct 
evidence  in  it-  favour  is  tolerably  strong,  v.hile  there 
is  an  utter  ab-enr-e  of  evidence  for  any  other  place 
'except  perhaps  Pelu-iurn,  to  which  there  are  objections 
almost  ins'ij.erable  ,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  accept  it 
as  certain  that  there  is  an  express  promise  of  the  evan- 
gelization of  di'tant.  exclusive  China.  A  j.riori  objec- 
tions fr'-m  the  improbability  of  China  be-in cr  known, 
even  by  hearsay,  to  Isaiah,  are  not  worthy  of  considera- 
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tion;  not  to  say  that  Ccseiiiu.s  has  vo-y  properly  re- 
minded his  readers  that  Chinese  vases,  with  Chinese 
inscriptions,  are  found  in  many  of  the  tombs  of  ancient 
Thebes.  [o.C.  M.D.] 

SI'NITE.  Tin-  name  of  a  tribe  of  Canaanites  men- 
tioned in  the  original  list  of  ( 'anaan's  offspring,  Go.  x.  17, 
but  never  occurring  auain.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
lived  far  north,  in  the  Lebanon  district,  and  in  that 
distriet  ancient  writers  have  noticed  places  which  seem 
to  bear  the  impress  of  the  tribal  name:  thus  Strabo 
speaks  of  .SY/?/«t  (xvi.  2,  sec.  is),  Jerome  of  .S'///r/i  (Qmest. 
llcb.  in  Goncsiu),  and  a  village:  >'///(  is  mentioned  in  early 
travels  (sec  Gesen.  Thes.) 

Sl'OISr  [[W\r  for  ptfvi%:,  liflnl  n/>].  An  ancient 
name  of  the  mountain  which  is  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Herman:  "unto  Mount  Sion,  which  is 
Ilermon,"  Do.  iv.  K  It  never  bears  this  name  in  the 
later  Scriptures. 

SI'ON,  in  New  Testament  Scripture,  lie.  xii.  -22;  Re. 
xiv.  i,  corresponds  to  the  Meb.  Ziox  (more  properly 
TV/ox,  jvs),  and  was  one  of  the  elevations  on  which 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  built.  (,SVe  Ziox.) 

SIRTON  [pic,  lint  otherwise  pointed  Siniuox,  as  | 
in  the  Ileb.  of  1's.  xxix.  (!.  though  our  translators  have  ! 
there  also  retained   Si, •/'<!,/}.     The  name  by  which  the  ! 
Zidonians  called  .Mount  IK-rmon.  DC.  iii.  9;  in  the  Ileb. 
Scriptures  it  is  only  adopted  in  1's.  xxix.      The  word  is 
supposed   to  be  de-rived   from  rnc,  a   coat  of  mail  or 
cuirass,   and   from  some'   real   or  fancied   resemblance 
between  that  and  the  mountain,  the  name  of  the  one 
may  have  been  substantially  applied  to  the  other. 

SIS'ERA  [meaning  uncertain].  1.  The  captain  or 
general  of  the  host  of  .labin,  king  of  Canaan,  who 
reigned  in  Htizor.  lit:  resided  at  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles,  Ju.  iv.  For  the  circumstances  connected  with 
his  defeat  and  death,  see  JABIX,  DEBORAH,  and  JAEL. 

2.  SlSEKA.  One  of  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babylon,  Kzr.  ii.  r,:i  It  was  rather  a  strange  name 
for  an  Israelite  to  bear,  considering  the  place  occupied 
by  him  who  is  chiefly  associated  with  it.  Bnt  there 
may  have  been  reasons  for  this,  of  which  \\e  are 
ignorant. 

SITNAH  [awi*/ //<„,,  contention].  The  name  given 
by  Isaac  to  a  well  he  digged  in  the  Philistine  territory, 
and  which  proved,  like  some  others,  the  occasion  of 
strife,  Go.  xxvi.  '2\.  Its  precise  situation  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  see  under  REHOBOTH. 

SI 'VAN,  the  third  Jewish  month.      ,,SVc  MOXTH.I 

SLAVE,  SLAVERY.  These  words  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  our  English  Bibles;  and  in  fact,  as  now 
understood,  are  too  strong  for  the  state  of  things  as  it  ' 
usually  existed,  or  had  any  right  to  exist,  among  the  cove- 
nant people.  Bondmen  and  bond-service  come  nearer 
to  the  proper  idea.  And  even  the  word  for  bomlin<ni 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  111s  (///«/>  is  used  in  a  far  greater 
variety  of  applications  than  our  word  shire;  and  col- 
lateral circumstances  are  always  needed  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  service  which  it  denotes. 
The  term  is  used  to  describe  individuals  viewed  as  the 
servants  of  Cod.  as  when  David  and  Daniel,  speaking 
of  themselves  in  prayer  to  the  Most  High,  say.  "  Put 
not  away  thy  servant  in  anger,"  Ps.  xxvii.  9;  "Xow 
therefore.  O  our  God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant," 
Da.  ix.  17.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  relation  of  men  to 
one  another  who  occupied  high  positions,  as  to  Eliezer, 
who  had  a  place  in  Abraham's  household  something 


This  extensive  and  varied  application  of  the  word 
"C-  (i/n(l}  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was 
no  such  system  of  unmitigated  ami  cruel  bondage 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  the  IIC-TO  slavery  of  modern 
times,  or  the  servitude  that  existed  among  the  Creeks 
and  Romans.  In  so  far  as  anything  like  slavery  pre- 
vailed, it  was  a  mild  and  merciful  system.  It  could 
not,  properly  speaking,  be  recognized  as  a  Mosaic  insti- 
tution at  all,  but  having  been  found  in  existence  by  the 
Jewish  lawgiver  it  was  regulated  by  statute,  and  the 
purpose  and  tendency  of  all  the  laws  regarding  it  were 
to  mitigate  its  evils  and  to  restrict  its  duration. 

One  source  of  slavery  was  branded  with  utter  repro- 
bation by  Moses,  and  the  punishment  of  death  was 
assigned  to  any  who  should  steal  a  human  being.  And 
this  law  was  of  universal  application;  for  while  in  De. 
xxiv.  7  it  is  forbidden  to  steal  or  make  merchandise  of 
any  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  Ex.  xxi.  1C  the  same 
prohibition  is  enjoined  with  respect  to  mankind  with- 
out limitation:  "And  he  that  stealeth  a  man  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death."  This  principle  draws  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation  between  the;  servitude  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Hebrews  and  the  negro  slavery  of 
modern  times,  of  which  the  grand  source  has  been 
organized  theft.  Ships'  crews  have  landed  among  help- 
less savages,  and.  watching  a  favourable  opportunity. 
have  seized  all  they  could  lay  hold  of,  hurried  them  off 
to  their  boats,  and,  carrying  them  across  the  ocean,  have 
sold  them  into  hopeless  slavery.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  law  such  a  nefarious  proceeding  would  have 
entailed  death  upon  all  who  had  any  hand  in  it.  Theft 
of  property  might  be  atoned  for  by  double,  quadruple, 
and  in  some  cases  quintuple  restitution,  Ex.  xxii.  1-3;  but 
where  a  human  being  was  stolen,  nothing  short  of 
death  could  serve  as  an  adequate  punishment  for  the 
crime.  And  in  this  way  the  Mosaic  law  was  fitted  to 
foster  a  hiuh  regard  not  only  for  human  life  but  for 
human  liberty.  Its  whole  legislation  was  adverse  to 
oppression  and  inju.-tice. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  service  which  mi-ht  be 
exacted  by  Hebrew  masters  from  their  servants,  a 
distinction  was  made  between  those  who  were  of  their 
own  brethren  and  foreigners.  Because  the  children  of 
Israel  were  the  servants  of  God.  they  were  not  to  he- 
treated,  when  they  became  servants  to  their  brethren, 
as  bond- servants,  but  as  hired  servants  and  sojourners, 
and  their  masters  were  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  not  to 
rule  over  them  with  rigour,  Le.  xxv.  39.  Hebrew  ser- 
vants were  to  be  viewed  as  brethren,  to  receive  a  large 
measure  of  courtesy,  and  at  the  end  of  their  service  to 
be  rewarded  with  liberal  remuneration. 

In  several  ways  Hebrews  might  become  the  servants 
of  their  brethren.  When  a  man  fell  into  poverty,  and 
became  unable  to  maintain  himself  as  an  independent 
citizen,  he  miu'ht  pass  by  sale  under  the  power  of 
another.  The  passage  which  lays  down  the  law  in 
such  a  case.  Le.  xxv.  :',<>,  does  not  imply  that  the  sale  was 
compulsory,  but  is  understood  by  Rosenmiiller  (Lev.  174), 
Gesciiius  (Thes.  7->7,"C%p:'',  Knobel  (Lev.  570\  and  others,  as 
meaning  that  the  individual  sold  himself,  or  rather  the 
right  to  his  labour,  to  some  one  of  his  brethren,  that 
he  miirht  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself 
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and  family.  And  the  same  practice  we  know  prevailed 
to  a  large  extent  among  other  ancient  nations,  and  a 
refuge  either  temporary  or  perpetual  was  sought  from 
poverty  in  the  voluntary  surrender  of  liberty  (Athcnacus, 

vi.  M;  Dio  Chrysns.  xv.  453;  Scldeii  dc  Jure  Xatur.  ct  Gent.  p.  ?.>). 

Another  way  in  which  a  Hebrew  might  lose  his 
freedom  was  by  the  commission  of  theft.  The  law  up- 
pointed  restitution  to  be  made  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
double  the  value  of  the  stolen  property,  and  in  some 
cases  even  five  times  more.  And  if  the  thief  could  not 
meet  these  requirements,  then  he  was  to  be  sold  for  his 
theft,  Ex.  xxii.  :;.  The  meaning  of  this  enactment  seems 
to  be  that  he  was  to  be  held  to  labour  for  such  a  length 
of  time  as  might  be  requisite  to  make  up  the  full  value 
of  the  restitution  appointed  by  law.  The  deprivation 
of  liberty,  therefore,  for  a  time  was  ju-t  a  legal  punish 
ment  for  crime. 

The  children  of  Hebrew  servants  tun  became  by  the 
condition  of  their  birth  servants  of  tin1  master.  They 
\\crc  restored  in  freedum.  however,  when  their  latin  r 
recovered  hi.-  liUrtv.  txrcpting  in  th''  case  where  tln-v 
were  born  of  a  \\ife  provided  by  the  ma.-Ur.  In  that 
case  tliev  and  their  mother  remained  in  servitude,  and 
their  father  departed  by  himself.  EN.  xxi  I.  Abraham 
had  '-'il^  servants  who  hail  liecolne  his  as  having  be<  n 
l>nrii  in  his  n\vn  house,  <;e.  xiv.  11. 

Tin.'  servitude  of  Hebrews  was  attended  \\ith  many 
ameliorating  circumstances.  In  the  case  nf  Imth  sexes 
th'-  lapse  uf  six  years  always  brought  it  tn  a  el'  .-•-.  Ex. 
xxi.  2;  lie.  xv.  IL'.  And  when  it  terminated  in  this  wav 
the  ma.-ter  \vasenjniind  imt  only  to  dismiss  hi- servant 
promptly  and  cheerfully,  but  to  load  him  bountifully 
with  gifts,  that  he  might  eommeiiee  life  an<  w  in  favour- 
able  circumstances.  "  Thou  shall  not  let  him  go  away 
empty.  Thou  shall  furnish  him  liberally  out  of  thv 
flock,  and  out  of  thv  Hour,  and  out  of  thv  wine-press," 
Do.  xv.  l,;.  Attempts  wen-  son, et  inn  s  made  tn  evad<- 
the  law  nf  the  sexennial  term,  but  the  injustice  was 
rebuked  \\itli  stern  .severity.  .K-  xxxiv.  l :;-i:.  And  even 
during  the-  continuance  of  the  six  years  the  master  was 
forbidden  to  rule  over  his  Hebrew  servant  with  rigour. 
He  was  ii"t  to  treat  him  as  a  bund  -'  rvant.  but  a-  a 
hired  servant  and  a  suj.mriier.  I..-,  xxv.  .'!;>- 13.  Tliis  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  the  servant,  the  i;v  (dial), 
was  to  receive  daily  hire  or  wages  like  tin-  -":c  (triklr), 
I.i-  x!\  13,  but  only  that  lie  was  [,,  be  treated  \\ith  the 
same  sort  of  consideration  and  kindness,  as  seems 
obvious  from  ]>«-.  xv.  1s.  uheiv  the  master  is  exhorted 
to  deal  generously  with  him  at  the  clnsc  nf  his  service, 
un  the  ground  that  he  had  been  worth  a  double  hired 
servant  to  him  in  serving  him  six  years.  The  servant's 
compensation  consisted  of  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  of  his  vv  ife  and  children  during  his  term  uf  sen  ire. 
and  nf  the  liberal  uit'ts  \\hieh  he  received  at  partmu,  tu 
give  him  a  new  .-tart  in  life. 

As  Hebrew  servitude  was  bv  no  means  a  rigorous 
system,  it  might  often  happen  that  the  servant  would 
have  no  wish  to  leave  his  master  at  the  end  of  the 
legal  period.  In  this  case  the  master  was  to  bring  him 
unto  the  judges.  Ex.  x\i.  c,  and  there  in  a  public  and 
formal  manner  to  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl, 
fastening  it  unto  the  door,  DC.  xv.  ir.  Some  conclude 
that  this  was  the  door  of  the  master's  house,  as  indicat- 
ing the  place  of  servitude,  but  Ewald  (Althevth.  p.  2H,i, 
with  more  probability,  infers,  from  the  phrase  CTftwrbM 
(tl  hdeloJti/ii).  that  it  was  the  sanctuary.  As  the 


servant  was  taken  to  the  judges,  doubtless  the  scene 
of  the  whole  transaction  was  some  public  place.  And 
the  import  of  the  emblematic  act  of  boring  the  ear  was 
that  the  servant  was  henceforth  to  live  in  subjection 
to  his  master,  and  having  voluntarily  relinquished  the 
privilege  of  claiming  his  liberty  at  the  close  of  six- 
years,  he  was  to  be  his  servant  for  ever.  Miclziner 
affirms  that  this  regulation  applied  only  to  men-servants, 
and  that  women- servants  could  not  bind  themselves  to 
perpetual  servitude  by  having  their  ears  bored  (Sklavcn 
lici  den  Ilebi-aer,  1:;  ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  I)e.  xv.  17.  "Then  tlmu  shall  take  an 
awl.  and  thrust  it  through  his  car  unto  the  door,  and 
he  shall  be  thy  servant  for  ever.  And  also  unto  thv 
maid-servant  thou  shall  do  likewise." 

Ik-sides  the  sexennial  period,  the  jubilee  also  brought 
release  to  Hebrew  servants.  Lc.  xxv.  :>.  10.  And  as  these 
two  dates  had  no  necessary  connection  with  one  another, 
but  might  occur  either  of  them  first  after  the  com- 
mencement of  servitude,  tliev  afforded  a  double  chance 

to  ihose  who  Were  desirous  of    ivgai  1 1  i  11  g  tlleir  freedom. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  the  universal 
release  brought  by  the  jubilee  atl'eeted  those  servants 
\\lio-e  ear  had  been  bored,  and  who  had  thus  made 
themselves  servants  for  ever.  ,\s  th.-  language  regard- 
ing the  etii-rt  of  the  jubilee  is  perfectly  unrestricted— 
••  I'melaim  liberty  thn mahout  all  the  land  to  all  the 
inhabitants  tluTenf.  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto 
his  possession,  and  every  man  unto  his  family."  i.o.  xxv.  M 

the  probability  is  that  even  the  servant  with  bored 
ear  obtained  his  freedom;  and  this  was  the  view  taken 
by  the  Jewish  scribes  and  rabbis.  According  to  either 
view  there  is  a  difficulty;  but  it  .seems  easier  to  solve. 
the  difficulty  grounded  upon  the  words  "for  ever," 
than  that  connected  with  the  universal  freedom  pro- 
claimed bv  the  jubilee.  The  phrase  "for  ever"  may 
have  iv-pect  to  the  perpetual  loss  of  the  privilege  of 
claiming  liberty  at  the  close  of  any  succeeding  period 
of  six  years.  There  mi-jht  be  seven  other  such  periods 
before  a  jubilee  arrived,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  could 
avail  tin-  servant  with  bored  ear. 

With  regard  to  Hebrew  servants  who  had  sold  them- 
selves to  strangers  living  among  the  .lews,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  law  resloring  to  freedom  at  the  close 
of  .-ix  years  applied  lo  them.  They  might  regain  their 
liberty  however  at  any  time  by  the  pavment  of  a 
ransom.  They  iniuht  redeem  themselves,  or  anv  of 
their  kindred  niiuht  redeem  lliein.  whether  uncle,  or 
uncle's  son,  or  any  relative.  It  was  not  indeed  obli- 
gatory upon  kinsmen  to  redeem  in  such  a  case,  but 
they  could  claim  to  do  it  as  a  privilege;  and  the  design 
and  tendency  of  the  law  must  have  been  to  slir  up 
those  whose;  friends  had  fallen  into  poverty  to  extend  to 
them  a  helping  hand.  Failing  redemption,  the  year  of 
jubilee  brought  freedom  to  the  Hebrew  servant  in  the 
house  of  a  stranger,  and  In-  departed,  taking  all  his 
children  along  with  him.  I  luring  the  continuance  too 
of  his  servitude,  his  master  was  required  to  treat  him 
with  all  kindness,  as  a  yearly  hired  servant,  and  his 
brethren  were  to  see  to  it  that  no  undue  rigour  was 
exercised  towards  him.  Le  xxv.  ir-.v>. 

As  a  general  rule,  Hebrews  were  not  to  hold  their 
brethren  in  servitude.  It  was  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  this  occurred.  The  chosen  race  were  to  take  their 
servants  from  among  the  heathen  around  them.  ''I 
leave  these  heathen  nations  to  you  and  your  children. 
At  all  times  ve  shall  find  servants  to  yourselves  out  of 
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them.  Ye  must  not  make  servants  of  your  o\vn 
brethren,  for  ye  arc  my  servant.-."  And  heathen  ser- 
vants were  for  the  must  part  obtained  by  purchase, 
I.e.  xxv.  H.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  described  as 
their  masters'  money.  Ex.  xxi.  21.  Captives  too,  taken  in 
war  from  among  the  surrounding'  nations,  became  the 
property  of  their  conquerors,  and  wore  held  to  servi- 
tude. Xu  xxxi.  20-47.  When  at  any  time,  however,  war 
unnaturally  occurred  between  the  different  tribes  of 
Israel  themselves,  it  was  considered  illegal  for  any  of 
them  to  reduce  their  captive  brethren  to  bondage.  2  Ch. 
xxviii.  s-io.  The  children  of  foreigners  too  who  had 
been  brought  under  servitude  became  the  servants  of 
the  same  master.  This  had  been  the  practice  even 
before  the  days  of  Closes,  who  merely  regulated  and 
restricted  existing  customs;  for  the  servants  of  Abraham 
are  described  as  partly  bought  of  the  stranger  with 
money,  and  partly  born  in  the  house.  Go.  xiv.  ii;  xvii.  12,27. 

The  law  limiting  servitude  to  six  years  applied  only 
to  Hebrew  servants,  not  to  those  acquired  from  the 
stranger.  These  latter,  however,  could  also  recover 
their  liberty  in  certain  ways.  If  they  were  so  smitten 
by  their  master,  that  au  eye  or  even  a  tooth  was  lost, 
they  could  claim  their  freedom,  Ex.  xxi.  G;  Le.  xix.  20.  Or 
they  might  be  redeemed  by  money.  And  failing  all 
other  means,  the  jubilee  at  least  brought  deliverance 
to  them,  as  to  all  throughout  the  land.  Some,  indeed, 
have  said  that  the  release  of  the  jubilee  extended  only 
to  Hebrew  servants,  but  the  language  is  so  absolute 
and  universal  that  it  must  include  servants  of  every 
kind,  Le.  xxv.  9, 10.  And  even  during  the  continuance  of 
the  servitude  of  foreigners,  the  law  required  them  to 
be  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration.  The 
wilful  murder  of  them  was  punished  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  free  and  Hebrews,  viz.  by  death; 
"for  blood  defile th  the  land,  and  the  land  cannot  be 
cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein  but  by  the  blood 
of  him  that  shed  it,"'  Lo.  xxiv.  17,  22;  Xu.  xxxv.  31-33.  The 
maltreatment  of  servants  too  entailed  punishment  upon 
the  master,  and  always  at  the  least  he  lost  the  worth  of 
their  service,  for  the}-  were  set  free.  And  it  would 
appear  that  these  laws  were  in  general  well  observed, 
for  there  is  hardly  ever  mention  made  of  cases  of  cruel 
treatment  or  of  servants  running  away. 

What  must  have  been  an  unspeakable  blessing  to 
foreign  servants,  and  in  fact  sufficient  to  render  their 
position  preferable  to  what  it  would  have  been  among 
their  own  kindred,  was  the  fact  that  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  religious  privileges.  Those 
born  in  the  house  were  circumcised  like  Hebrew  chil- 
dren, and  train:  d  up  as  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  Go. 
xvii.  12.  Those  too  bought  with  money  in  full  maturity 
were  instructed  in  the  Jewish  religion,  admitted  into 
covenant  with  God,  circumcised  and  allowed  to  observe 
the  passover  and  all  the  great  festivals,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Ex.  xii.  43;  DC.  xvi.  10; 
xxix.  10-13:  xxxi.  12.  And  these  very  institutions,  indepen- 
dently of  their  spiritual  benefits,  served  greatly  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  their  lot,  for  every  seventh  day 
they  were  exempted  from  labour,  every  seventh  year 
the  fields  lay  uncultivated,  and  at  all  the  festivals  work 
was  suspended  for  a  number  of  days,  at  the  least  seven 
or  eight.  And  there  was  one  enactment  which  shows 
that  the  spirit  of  the  whole  system  was  of  a  benignant 
character,  and  which  must  of  itself  have  tended  to  pre- 
vent harshness  even  in  the  case  of  a  cruel  master. 


There  was  a  fugitive-slave  law,  but  it  was  the  very- 
opposite  of  what  these  words  have  designated  in  recent 
times,  and  had  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  op- 
pressed. When  a  servant  escaped  from  his  master,  the 
law  presumed  that  he  had  good  reason  for  fleeing, 
and  therefore  forbade  any  one  on  whose  protection  ho 
might  throw  himself  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  master. 
Tie  was  to  remain  with  the  person  in  whose  house  he 
had  taken  refuge,  DC.  xxiii.  15,10.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  law  must  have  been  to  stimulate  masters 
to  treat  their  servants  with  all  possible  kindness  and 
consideration. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  servitude,  even 
of  the  modified  kind  described  in  the  Old  Testament, 
existed  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  the  system  gradually  lost  ground  and  disap- 
peared. And  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  gospel 
history  to  indicate  the  existence  of  what  could  with 
any  propriety  be  called  slavery.  It  admits  of  no  doubt, 
however,  that  slavery  of  the  most  obnoxious  type  did 
prevail  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor;  and  it 
has  been  argued,  that  since  the  apostles  did  not  every- 
where openly  denounce  it.  therefore  it  cannot  be  viewed 
as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  But 
there  is  a  wide  unbridged  interval  here  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.  The  whole  spirit  and 
precepts  of  Christianity  are  quite  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  the  subjugation  of  one  man  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
another.  The  mutual  love  which  it  enjoins,  the  brother- 
hood of  believers  which  it  establishes,  the  golden  rule 
of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  the 
model  of  self-sacrificing  love  exhibited  by  the  blessed 
Saviour  himself,  are  all  utterly  repugnant  to  the  prac- 
tice of  stealing  men,  buying  and  selling  them,  and 
holding  them  to  enforced  labour;  and  accordingly  it 
has  ever  been  found  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  foot- 
ing which  the  gospel  has  obtained  in  any  country,  the 
system  of  slavery  has  declined  and  in  the  end  died  out. 
This  unjust  system  has  its  root  in  the  evil  passions  of 
depraved  human  nature,  and  in  certain  states  of  society 
it  flourishes;  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  renovation 
effected  by  the  merciful  religion  of  Jesus  gradually 
brings  a  withering  blight  upon  it  which  ultimately  quite 
destroys  it. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  the  apostles 
place  themselves  in  more  direct  and  obvious  opposition 
to  it,  while  visiting  the  cities  and  countries  of  heathen 
nations?  Why  did  they  not  everywhere  denounce  it, 
and  command  the  whole  world  to  relinquish  it  ?  Xow 
such  questions  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Who  were  the  apostles  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind  in  that  age?  They  were 
men  of  no  worldly  influence,  few,  and  poor,  and  de- 
spised, strangers  wherever  they  appeared ;  and  the 
effect  of  their  entering  into  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
any  of  the  institutions  of  society  would  have  been  to 
throw  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  progress 
of  the  gospel.  This  course,  moreover,  would  have 
manifested  the  folly  of  expecting  to  reap  before  the 
seed  was  sown.  First  of  all  it  was  indispensable  that 
men's  moral  notions  should  be  rectified;  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  love  and  universal  brotherhood  should  be  in- 
culcated upon  them;  that  they  should  discover  in  the 
one  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  rich  and  poor,  for  bond  and 
free,  for  men  of  all  colours  and  climes,  that  God  looked 
upon  them  all  with  equal  favour;  and  not  until  these 
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ideas  were  embraced  by  multitudes,  and  in  i'act  per- 
meated the  great  mass  of  society,  was  it  possible  that 
a  system  so  rooted  as  slavery  could  be  plucked  up.  or 
even  much  changed. 

But  it  has  been  alleged  that  as  Paul  sent  back  Oncsi- 
mus  to  Philemon,  he  thus  not  only  testified  his  appro- 
bation of  slavery,  but  even  countenanced  the  principles 
of  modern  fugitive- slave  law.  This  is  one  of  the  foolish- 
est  arguments  that  could  well  be  employed.  Did  Paul 
send  back  Onesimus  against  his  will,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  labelled  as  a  piece  of  property?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  sent  him  as  one  brother  to  another,  a  convt  rt 
like  his  master  to  Christianity;  and  the  whole  epistle 
implies  that  Onesimus  returned  with  his  own  free  con- 
sent, because  persuaded  that  he  would  now  be  more 
happy  with  Philemon  than  anywhere  else.  ^\  hat 
countenance  is  there  hero  fur  a  fugitive-slave  law  to 
enforce  the  restoration  of  runaway-  '  (  an  \\e  imagine 
that  Paul  would  have  spontaneously  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  Mich  a  law.  when  it  was  hi  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  religion  ho  had  b.  en  n  ap-d  in.  which 
expressly  forbade  that  any  servant  who  had  lied  from 
his  master  -h-uM  be  sent  back  to  him.'  This  \\oidd 
havcbeeiin.it  only  to  i-nore  the  b,  ni^n  -pint  of  the 
gospel,  but  even  to  f.dl  below  the  lower  platform  of  the 
preparatory  dispensation.  This,  \\ould  ha\  e  been  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  fo..lMi  counsellors  of  I.Vh"- 
b.iam.  and  to  exchange  the  wliip  of  Solomon's  gentle 
rei-ii  for  the  scorpion  of  intolerable  oppivssinii.  The 
return  of  Onesimus  to  Philemon  was  the  n  turn  of  one 
friend  to  another,  with  the  congratulations  of  a  common 
friend  \\ho  was  unspeakably  dear  to  both.  Slavery 
finds  no  support  at  all  in  the  word  of  (  lod.  and  the 
attempt  to  deduce  its  principles  fr.iin  Scripture  does 
the  utmost  dishonour  to  the  benign  and  merciful  spirit 
of  th-  gospel. 

SLIME.  r,v  this  \v,,rd  our  translators  have  ren- 
dered the  ll'-br.'\v  -";rr  tliln  n,'ir  :  more  accurately  in 
the  Septua/mt  ao-</>a\ros  \<t.--ji/<n/t\.  and  in  the  Vulgate 
••bitumen;"  both  the-o  w..r.U  are  also  in  the  present 
day  familiar  to  English  readers  \\lijeh  they  may  not 
li.'i\o  been  in  the  aue  of  the  Authori/.ed  \  ,-rsion.  Tlie 
buiMers  of  the  tower  of  IJabel  "had  brick  for  stone, 
and  slime  had  they  for  mortar,"  Gc  \i  ::.  In  llerodotu- 
(\.n-j  a  sirikiiiidy  similar  account  is  given  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  walls  df  Habylon,  for  which  burned  bricks 
rind  hot  bitumen  were  used — the  hater  he  in  2  obtained 
from  a  river,  Is.  which  fell  into  the  Euphrates  not  far 
from  Babylon,  and  which  yielded  bitumen  in  lumps 
amongst  its  water.  Modern  explorers .  however,  have 
disbi  lieyed  the  use  of  bitumen  for  cement  to  the-  ex- 
tent that  many  have  supposed,  on  account  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  boiling  it  with  oil,  in  order  to 
fit  it  for  Use.  Since  other  substances  were  abundant, 
and  more  easily  appli.  d,  they  suppose  that  bitumen 
was  used  only  where  it  was  necessary  to  offer  strong 
resistance  to  moisture:  as  they  notice  that  it  occurs  in 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  only  in  a  few  places,  and  chiefly 
towards  the  basement.  The  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
was  indeed  famous  for  this  production.  So  was  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  obtained,  in  consequence,  the  name 
Lacus  At>p/ia/tifrt.  Of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  afterwards  covered,  it  is  said, 
Gc.  xiv.  v\  that  it  was  full  of  slime-pits;  and  it  is  implied 
that  these  pits  and  the  viscous  nature  of  the  bitumen 
in  them  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  armies  of  the  five  cities  in  the  plain. 


Once  more,  in  Ex.  ii.  3  we  read  that  the  mother  of 
Moses  used  slime  and  pitch  ^perhaps  a  mixture  of  the 
two;  to  daub  the  ark  of  bulrushes  in  which  she  laid  the 
child.  Josephus  <\\"ar,  iv.  *,-\)  expressly  says  that  it  was 
used  for  caulking  vessels,  as  tar  is  used  by  us;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  testimony  on  this  point, 
though  it  occurs  along  with  fabulous  and  false  state- 
ments. 

Fiirst  inclines  to  derive  the  Hebrew  word  vand  he 
suggests  the  like  of  the  Greek  from  a  root  denoting 
"binding  together,"  with  reference  to  its  adhesive 
quality.  Commonly  it  is  derived  more  simply  from  a 
verb  "to  be  red,"  as  this  colour  was  reckoned  a  mark 
of  the  best  kind,  or  "to  boil  up.''  \\hich  very  naturally 
expresses  a  characteristic  of  bitumen  as  it  issues  from 
its  springs. 

An  old  English  traveller,  quoted  in  Kawlinson's 
Herodotus  I  1:1",  speaks  thus  of  Hit.  the  town  near 
Babylon,  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name:  "  Having 
spent  three  days  and  better,  from  the  ruins  of  old  Baby- 
lon we  came  unto  a  town  called  Ait.  .  .  .  Near  unto 
which  town  is  a  valley  of  pitch,  vi  ry  marvellous  to 
behold,  and  a  tiling  almost  incredible,  \\herein  are 
many  .-prints  thro\\in^  eiit  abundantly  a  kind  <  f  black 
substance,  like  unto  tar  and  pitch,  vhich  servt  th  all 
the  countries  thereabouts  to  make  staunch  their  barks 
ami  boats:  every  one  of  \\hich  springs  niaketh  a  noise 
like  a  smith's  foruv  in  pulling  and  blowing  out  the 
matter,  \\hich  nevi  r  ceaseth  night  nor  day.  and  the 
noise  is  heard  a  mile  oil',  swallowing  up  all  weighty 
thin  j>  that  come  upon  it."  [»..  c.  ji.  D.  ] 

SLING.     The  common  name  for  this  in  Scripture  is 

"~~    'jdt-i,',    but   in  one   passage  another  term   has   rc- 

I  this  meaning,  in  the  Sept..  our  own  version,  and 


1C1C.  1      Young  Nuliiiin  Slin^cr  guarding  corn. 
Hnrrau.  Panorama  do  l'Egyi>tc. 

several  others,  Tr.  xxvi. :  "As  he  that  binclcth  a  stone  in 
a  sling"'  (np;T2).  The  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure, 
and  Gesenius  renders,  perhaps  more  correctly,  "Asa 
bag  of  gems  in  a  heap  of  stones."  So  far  as  \ve  know, 
there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  kind  of  slings  used 
by  the  Israelites,  or  the  purposes  to  which  they  applied 
them.  That  some  of  the  more  warlike  youth  acquired 
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great  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sling,  and  turned  it  to  good 
account  in  the  day  of  hattle,  is  evident  from  occasional 
notices  in  the  Old  Testament  -  such  as  David's  remark- 
able exploit  before  all  Israel  in  bringing  Uoliath  to  the 
ground  with  his  sling,  i  Sa.  xvii.  49;  and  considerably 
hefoiv  this  it  is  recorded  of  seven  hundred  Benjamites 
that  every  one  of  them  •'could  slum-  stones  at  an  hair, 
and  not  miss,"  .lu.  .\\.  id.  Shepherd  life  in  Syria  and 
Arabia  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  cultivation  and 
acquirement  of  this  art:  and  Burckhardt  notes  of  the 
modern  P>ed;l\vin.  that  ''the  shepherds  who  tend  flocks 
at  a  distance  from  the  camp  are  armed  with  short 
lances,  and  also  with  slings,  which  they  use  very  dex- 
terously in  throwing  stones  as  large  as  a  man's  fist" 
(Xotcs  on  the  Tied.  i.  p.  ;>!].  In  various  other  countries  the 
use  of  the  sling  was  much  practised  in  ancient  times; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Baleares  (Majorca  and  Minorca) 
were  particularly  distinguished  for  it;  but  it  was  also 
cultivated  am  >ng  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  Persians  (Wilkinson,;.  y.~t;  Lnyavd's  Nin.  ii.  ;;i.O. 

SMYR'NA,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  re- 
markable for  its  wealth,  commerce,  importance,  and 
population,  and  interesting'  as  having  been  the  site  of 
one  of  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  addressed  in  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  favourably  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city,  and  is 
thus  protected  from  storms,  and  furnished  with  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  East.  It  is  in  lat.  38°  23'  X.. 
and  Ion.  45=  1'  E.  The  country  about  Smyrna  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  the  soil  fertile;  and  these  advan- 
tages, together  with  its  fine  situation,  secured  for 
Smyrna  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  It  was  in  the 
first  instance  an  Ionian  settlement,  and  as  such  could 
boast  an  Athenian  origin;  but  it  was  conquered  by 
the  ^Eolians,  then,  according  to  Herodotus,  retaken  by 
the  lonians — and  remained  in  obscurity  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  partially  rebuilt  it.  and  the 
work  was  completed  by  Antigonus.  It  was  then  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  assumed 
the  title  of  "the  beautiful,''  and  commenced  a  rivalry 
with  Ephcsus,  of  which  we  have  some  curious  proofs 
still  remaining.  Pausanias  has  left  a  striking  account 
of  its  ancient  splendour.  According  to  him  the  arts 
and  sciences — the  edifices,  whether  public  or  private — 
the  polity,  and  the  kindliness  of  the  Smyrnteans — wore 
as  near  perfection  as  could  he  found  on  earth.  Strabu 
gives  a  similar  opinion.  The  disposition  of  the  streets. 
the  aqueducts,  temples,  theatres,  schools,  baths,  hos- 
pitals, all  forced  him  to  exclaim,  ''This  is  indeed  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world."  Under  Roman  rule 
these  advantages  increased — and  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  Augustus,  and  after 
him  many  other  emperors,  granted  to  Smyrna  the  title 
of  Xeocoros,  and  she  was  allowed  to  manage  her  in- 
ternal affairs  with  very  little  interference  on  the  part 
of  Rome.  The  government  was  a  democracy — the 
public  authority  being  vested  in  a  council  in  the  name 
of  the  people;  but  besides  this  popular  council,  there 
was  also  a  senate  and  a  governor,  who.  though  a  civil 
officer,  was  called  strateyus.  The  temples  and  all  that 
concerned  them  wore  under  the  dominion  of  a  chief 
pontiff,  and  a  numerous  bodv  of  inferior  priests,  so  that 
there  was  a  remarkable  unity  in  the  religious,  as  well 
as  in  the  civil,  government  of  the  city.  The  most 
dignified  among  the  priests  were  called  stephanopliori, 
from  the  laurel  or  golden  crowns  which  they  wore  in 
public  processions:  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 


there  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  in  the  message  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  church,  where  occur  the  words,  ''And 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life,"  Re.  ii.  10.  Smyrna  did 
not  lose  this  elevated  position  when  she  became  Chris- 
tian— she  ranked  next  to  Constantinople  in  dignity, 
was  erected  into  an  archbishopric,  and  six  dioceses 
were  placed  under  the  rule  of  her  metropolitan:  Pho- 
ea'.-i.  Magnesia,  Clazomene,  Anelium.  Archangel,  and 
Petra.  \Ve  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Smyrna  in  modern  times.  She  had  her  share  of  battles 
and  sieges,  fires  and  earthquakes,  was  captured  and 
recaptured,  destroyed  and  rebuilt — till  the  present  cen- 
tury found  her  flourishing  in  trade  and  civilization,  and 
bestowed  upon  her  the  well- merited  title  of  "the  Paris 
of  the  Levant."  After  so  many  changes  and  ravages, 
few  traces  of  the  ancient  city  can  be  perceived;  yet 
among  some  sites  of  great  interest,  between  the  western 
gate  of  the  castle  and  the  sea,  may  be  traced  the  ground 
plan  of  the  ancient  stadium,  erroneously  supposed  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp. 
The  theatre  in  which  that  event  really  took  place  was 
situated  on  a  hill  fronting  the  north,  a  few-  vestiges  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  descending  from  the  northern  gate- 
way of  the  castle.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  fine  preservation  so  late  as  the 
year  li>7;>,  when  Achmet  made  use  of  its  materials  for 
the  construction  of  other  buildings.  The  martyrdom 
of  this  distinguished  Christian  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  chargeable  on  the  proconsul,  or  on  the  imperial 
court,  but  to  have  arisen  from  the  clamour  of  the 
heathen  populace,  excited  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  resident  Jews.  The  Roman  authorities 
would  willingly  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  professions 
of  Christianity  of  Polycarp  and  others,  but  the  law  on 
the  subject  was  stringent,  and  there  was  a  fanatical 
party  in  the  city  which  had  resolutely  determined  that 
it  should  be  carried  into  execution.  Accordingly  many 
Christians  suffered  the  most  dreadful  torments — they 
were  put  to  death  at  the  stake,  or  by  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre,  and  the  only  test  applied  to  them  was 
whether  they  would  throw7  a  fewr  grains  of  incense  into 
the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  or 

[  whether  they  would  refuse.  A  circular  letter,  addressed 
to  the  churches  in  the  Christian  world  from  that  of 
Smyrna,  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  Polycarp' s 
death,  and  N candor  has  admirably  translated,  abridged, 
and  systemati/.ed  it.  The  proconsul  before  whom  Poly- 
cnrp  was  accused  did  all  he  could  to  save  the  venerable 
bishop,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year:  and  when,  like 
Pontius  Pilate  before  him.  he  found  it  impossible  to 
restrain  the  popular  fury,  he  refused  to  allow  any  wild 
beasts  to  be  let  loose,  and  Polycarp,  abandoned  to  the 
populace,  was  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  soon  surrounded 
with  flames.  An  old  tradition  states  that  the  flames 

;  formed  an  arch  above  the  head  of  the  martyr,  and  left 
him  uninjured;  seeing  this,  a  Roman  soldier  pierced 
him  to  the  heart  with  a  spear,  and  the  fire  then  did  its 
office,  and  consumed  the  lifeless  body.  It  is,  however, 
as  Neander  observes,  more  rational  to  believe  that 
Polycarp  died  as  Ridley  and  Latimer  have  done  in 
more  modern  times.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  Polycarp  was  confined  in  some  one  of  the  arched 
vaults  within  the  acropolis,  and  which  remain  to  this 
day.  .\n  ancient  mosque  also  is  standing,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  church  of  St.  John:  but  tradition 
is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  for  assigning  the  cor- 
rect site  to  such  buildings,  and  the  edifices  of  Smyrna 
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are  constructed  of  a  white  and  peculiarly  friable  marble 
not  adapted  for  great  permanency.  The  Apocalyptic 
message  to  the  church  at  Smyrna  is  one  which  conveys 
no  reproach,  and  it  has  been  often  brought  forward  as 
a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  book  in  which  it  is 
found,  that  Smyrna  has  been  always  a  liouri<hin<_r  city. 


and  that  there  has  been,  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
apostle,  a  numerous  congregation  of  ( 'liri-tiaus  aiuon_- 
her  inhabitants.  This,  however,  lias  not  been,  strictly 
speaking,  the-  case,  and  it  is  ea-v  to  carry  such  a  mode 
of  proving  the  truth  of  Scripture  too  far:  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  true  religion  i.-  greatly  on  the 
ineiva-e  in  this  important  city,  and  that  the  labours  of 
Protestant  mis-ionaries  ha\e  been  abundantly  success 
ful.  Smyrna  is  ii"W  one  of  the  nio-t  important  cities 
of  th'-  Turki-h  empire:  its  population  i-  nearly  L.'ou.min. 
and  its  commerce  i-  continually  increasing.  It  is  th'- 
seat  of  a  pachalik,  and  i-  the  centre  of  all  important 
movements  in  Asia  .Minor. 

( l-'nr    furtin-r    inf<innaii"!i    see     I 
M'Farlun.-,    /' 
Gt  .;:  .-..••  \  •  [ii.  i 

SNAIL  [•—--.  ,-/,„ „„>:  — --.  sf,,tl>lul].  These  are 
certainly  th--  names  of  two  verv  ditli  rent  animal-.  The 
forni'-r,  which  occurs  only  in  l,e.  \i.  :;o.  occurs  amoiiu' 
four  footed  reptiles,  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  enu- 
merated under  the  general  class  of  "creeping  things" 
that  are  unclean.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  craf/>a.  the 
name  of  some  lizard,  species  unknown,  amonu'  the 
ancient  (Greeks.  The  word  flnnnit  in  ( 'haldee  is  said  to 
signify  "to  bow  down."  and  therefore  '-siigge.-ts  the 
Larirti.i  t!(il/ii>,  which  is  noted  for  bowing  its  head,  in- 
somuch that  the  follower.-  of  Mohammed  kill  it.  because 
they  sav  it  mimics  them  in  the  mode  of  repeating  their 
prayers.  It  is  abotit  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  an  olive- 
colour,  shaded  with  black"  1'ict.  i;il>.  in  lue<A.  The  lixard 
referred  to  appears  t»  be  the  skink  i>'<v',cv/.x-  iiijii-iitn/i.i  , 
which  i.-  verv  abui.da.it  throughout  Northern  Africa. 
Arabia,  and  Syria.  MM.  Jhuneril  and  Bibron,  in  their 
elaborate  work  on  reptiles,  give  us  the  following  infor- 
mation of  the  species:  -"M.  Lefebvre,  who  collected 
several  of  these  animals  durinir  his  excur.-ioii  to  the 
oasis  of  Barhriah.  has  communicated  to  us,"  says  M. 
Bibron,  '"several  observations  on  the  habits  of  this 
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species    which   we    cannot   omit.       According   to    this 
zealous  entomologist,  the  skink  is  found  on  hillocks  of 
fine  light  sand,  which  the  south  wind  accumulates  at  the 
bottom  of  hedges  which  border  on  cultivated  grounds, 
and  around  the  roots  of  tamarisk- trees,  which  grow  on 
the  confines  of  the  desert:  it  may  be  there  seen  basking 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  when  the 
heat  is  intense,  and.  from  time 
to  time,  giving  chase  to  beetles 
and  other  insects  which  happen 
to  pass  near  it.      It  runs  with 
considerable  rapidity;  and.  when 
alarmed,  it   buries  itself  in  the 
sand   with   singular    quickness, 
burrowing,  in   a  few  moments, 
a  gallery  of  many  feet  in  depth. 
U  hen    caught    it     -tni'j'_dcs    to 
(scape,  but  neither  attempts  to 
bite,    nor    to    defend    itself    with 

i:-  claws." 

(.'oh  11.  Smith,  without  speci 
f  \iiiu'  his  reasons,  takes  the 
eltoiiict  to  be  the  true  li/ard, 
that  is.  We  piv.-ume,  the  u'eiius 
/.-'  -  rlii,  as  1-1  -trieted  in  modern 
herpetolo-_y.  --se\  eral  probably 
manyi  species  existing  in  my- 
riads on  the  rocks  in  sandy 
places,  and  in  ruins,  in  every 

part  of  .Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries.  There  is 
one  species  particularly  abundant  and  small,  well  known 
in  Arabia  by  the  name  of  mimband!."  ( if  these  Lord 
Lindsay  says,  speaking  of  his  approach  to  Sinai,  "hun- 
dreds of  little  lizards,  of  the  colour  of  the  sand,  and 
called  by  tile  natives  naruljaiiilt,  were  darting  about." 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  nptiles  of  Western  Asia,  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible t»  determine  w  ith  satisfaction  the  actual  species 
intended  bv  M>nieof  the  ancient  Hebrew  names.  That 
the  choinit  wa-  some  one  or  other  "f  tin-  commoner 
kinds,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  this  is  all  we  can 
\enture  to  say.  Lizards  of  maii\  sorts  abound  in  these 
lands;  they  delight  in  a  hurnin-j;  sun.  in  a  drv  sandy  .-oil. 
in  -tony  deserts,  in  ruim  d  edilio  s.  Moore's  picture  of 

'   C,i\\  lizunls  -litt'rmg  mi  the  wall, 

'  if  riiinM  fin.  s,  l.u.-y  and  l.rijit. 
As  the}   were  all  alive  witli  liglit." 

is  inteii.-ely  true,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  sun- 
scorched  La-t.  All  travellers  are  struck  with  this  ele- 
ment of  the  scene.  Major  Skinner  says  of  the  Syrian 
de-.rt.  •' The  ground  is  teeming  with  lizards:  the  sun 
seems  to  draw  them  from  the  earth,  for  sometimes, 
when  1  have  fixed  7ny  eye  upon  one  spot,  1  have- fancied 
that  the  sands  were  getting  into  life,  so  many  of  these 
creatures  at  once  crept  from  their  holes."  Lord  Lindsay 
describes  the  ruins  at  Jerash  as  "absolutely  alive  with 
lizards."  And  Bruce  says,  "  I  am  positive  that  I  can 
sav  without  exaggeration  that  the  number  J  saw  one 
day  in  the  great  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Baalbec  amounted  to  many  thousands:  the  ground,  the 
walls,  the  stones  of  the  ruined  buildings,  were  covered 
with  them;  and  the  various  colours  of  which  they  con- 
sisted made  a  very  extraordinary  appearance  glittering 
under  the  sun.  in  which  they  lay  sleeping  and  basking.'' 
The  word  slalilul  appears  to  be  correctly  rendered 
••snail."  It  is  alluded  to  only  in  ]'s.  Iviii.  8,  where  the 
Spirit  of  (uxl.  devoting  the  wicked  to  destruction,  t-ays, 


so 
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a  root  which  signifies  to  leave  a  smear  or  trail  behind, 
and  is  thus,  aptly  suggestive  of  these  moUusca.  whose 
glittering-  films  are  left  wherever  they  have  crawled. 

Probably  some  species  of  slug  </,///i«.ri  is  intended, 
which  differs  from  the  snails  proper  illcli.f)  in  being  un- 
protected by  an  external  shell.  The  slugs  delight  in 
dampness,  and  hence  dewy  nights  and  rainy  weather 
are  the  seasons  of  their  activity.  Over  a  dry  surface 
they  cannot  crawl  without  pouring  out  that  copious 
effusion  of  mucus,  which  constitutes  their  shining  trail: 
and  every  one  must  have  seen  some  miserable  slusr, 
which,  roving  over  a  stone  pavement  in  the  dewy  night, 
has  been  overtaken  by  the  morning  sun.  The  absorb- 
ent surface  rapidly  becomes  dry;  in  vain  the  wretched 
creature  pours  out  its  slimy  secretion,  the  sun  is  drying 
up  its  moisture,  which  at  every  moment  becomes  less 
and  less  copious  with  tho  demands  made  upon  it,  and 
it  "melts  away  as  it  goes." 

We  possess  no  information  respecting  the  piilmonl- 
ferous  molli'KCa  of  Palestine.  They  do  not  present 
many  attractions  to  general  travellers,  and  doubtless  are 
rarely  seen.  In  so  dry  a  country  probably  the  species 
are  few;  and  it  is  only  in  situations  permanently  humid, 
and  during  the  night,  that  they  would  be  likelv  to  oc- 
cur, at  least  in  any  abundance.  [p.  n.  c.l 

SO,  the  name  of  a  lung  of  Egypt  who  was  reigning 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  and  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Iloshea  king  of  Israel,  about  B.C.  721, 
2Ki.  xvii.  1-1.  Wilkinson  supposes  him  to  have  begun  to 
reign  B.C.  773  (i.  iss).  That  he  was  reigning  about 
B.C.  721  is  placed  beyond  any  doubt  by  his  connection 
with  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah. 

So  is  not  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  which  of  the  kings  mentioned  on  the 
monuments  is  the  So  of  Scripture.  He  is  generally 
referred  to  the  twenty -fifth  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  kings: 
but  whether  he  is  the  first  or  second  of  that  dynasty — 
both  of  whose  names  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Scripture  nomenclature— is  disputed.  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son (i.  132-133)  maintains  that  he  was  the  Sabaco  of  the 
old  writers,  corresponding  to  the  Sabakoph  on  the 
monuments,  the  first  king  of  the  dynasty,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herod,, tus.  invaded  Egypt  from  Ethiopia,  and 
conquered  it,  reigning  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  when 
he  withdrew  to  Ethiopia  again  (llerod.  ii.  cxxxvii.1)  He 
is  by  others  held  rather  to  have  been  the  second  of  this 


j  dynasty,  the  Sebechon  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  She- 
bek  of  the  monuments,  the  son  of  the  former  kinp- 
(Trevor's  Kgypt,."ll). 

His  name  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture,  2  Ki.  xvii.  4. 
We  there  find  that  when  Iloshea  kins  of  Israel  sought 
to  free  himself  from  being  a  tributary  to  Shalmanczer 
king  of  Assyria,  he  sent  messengers  to  So  king  of  Etrypt, 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  military  aid  from 
Egypt  to  effect  his  purpose.  So  was,  however,  unable 
to  aii'ord  him  any  effectual  aid;  and  from  the  absence 
of  all  mention  in  Scripture,  it  seems  probable  that  l.c- 
yond  promises  he  gave  him  no  aid  whatever.  He  was 
doubtless  glad  to  see  any  of  the  tributary  kingdoms  of 
Assyria,  and  especially  one  lying  towards  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  attempting  to  make  itself  independent  of  the 
great  eastern  power  which  aimed  at  universal  empire. 
But  he  did  not,  it  would  seem,  venture  to  take  the  field 
with  an  Egyptian  army  against  Shalmanezer,  and 
quietly  permitted  the  total  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  to  take  place.  It  is  clear,  however,  from 
Hoshea's  conduct,  that  Egypt  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
political  counterpoise  against  Assyria:  and  that,  from 
the  rival)-}'  between  the  two  empires,  to  enter  into 
friendly  communications  with  the  one  was  to  assume 
a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  other.  The  dynasty  to 
which  So  belonged  is  understood  to  have  numbered 
only  three  kings,  the  last  of  whom  is  held  to  be  the 
Tehrak  of  the  monuments,  or  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture, 
and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  put  So  to  death  (Wilkin- 
son, i.  13-;  Trevor, :  1 1 ).  [K.  C.] 

SOAP.    See  FULLER, 

SO'CHO,  and  SOC'HOH,  different  forms  of  Socon. 

SO'COH  [Jtcdf/c].  1.  A  town  in  the  Shcfiluh  or  plain 
of  Judah,  Jos.  xv.  :;:>.  It  was  not  far  from  this  that  Go- 
liath was  slain  and  the  Philistine  host  routed,  i  Sa.  xvii.  i ; 
and  Socoh  was  one  of  the  places  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  2C'h.  xi. :.  It  is  placed 
by  Euscbius  and  Jerome  at  ten  Roman  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  toward  Jerusalem.  Robin- 
son has  identified  it  with  Shuweikeh,  in  Wndy  Musur. 
which  may  hence  correspond  with  the  ancient  valley  of 

Elah,   1  Su.  XML  3  (Res.  ii.  .'JIG,  31V. 

2.  SOCOH.  A  town  of  this  name  also  existed  in  the 
hill  region  of  Judah,  Jos.  xv.  45,  which  has  been  identified 
by  Robinson  (Res.  ii.  in::>.  Like  the  preceding  it  too 
bears  the  name  of  Shuweibeh.  and  is  about  ten  miles 
south-west  of  Hebron. 

SO'DOM  \^~~,  burrtiiiy,  conflagration,  Gcscn.j  was 
the  chief  amoni;'  five  cities  which  stood  near  each  other 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Salt  Sea.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned, Ge.  x.  in,  as  marking  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Canaanite  settlements ;  and  it  is  afterwards  brought 
forward  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  Lot.  It  was  darkly  characterized  by  the  almost 
universal,  Ge.  xix.,  profligacy  of  its  inhabitants;  amongst 
whom,  as  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ghor  in  the 
present  day  (Drew's  Scripture  Lands,  p.  100),  the  worst  crimes 
that  disgrace  human  nature  were  prevalent.  On  this 
account  Sodom,  with  three  of  the  neighbouring  cities, 
vi/.  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  De.  xxix.  23,  was  de- 
stroyed, in  a  catastrophe  which  is  described  in  the 
statement  that  "Jehovah  rained  brimstone  and  fire  " 
upon  them  "out  of  heaven,"  and  "overthrew  "  them. 

With  the  adjacent  cities,  it  stood  in  or  near  the 
'•circle''  of  Jordan,  but  its  exact  position  is  uncer- 
tain. Wherever  this  may  have  been,  it  was  within  a 
few  miles  of  Zoar;  for  only  three  or  four  hours  were 
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consumed  by  Lot  in  his  flight  from  Sodom  to  that  city. 
Ge.  xix.  -.'3.  Xow,  while  Josephus  speaks  indefinitely 
about  the  position  of  Sodom,  he  expressly  fixes  Zoar 
(lioll.  Juil.  iv.  s;  Ant.  i.  u)  in  Arabia,  under  which  name  he 
was  in  this  case  referring  to  the  south-east  end  of  tin- 
Salt  Sea;  and  to  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of 
EusebillS  (Onomas.  do  Loc.  Hob.)  and  of  Jerome  iKp.  cviii.  11; 

Comment,  in  Is.  xv.  :,).  Influenced  bv  these  authorities, 
topographers  have  generally  placed  the  doomed  cities 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake:  and.  in  confirmation 
of  this  view,  they  appeal  to  the  name  ^1,'sdunv  of  the 
remarkable  salt  mountain  on  its  south-west  coast,  and 
to  the  Wady  'Amrah.  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in 
whose  name,  it  is  said,  we  have  traces  of  Gomorrah. 
They  have,  for  the  most  part,  also  held  that,  with  the 
other  cities.  Sodom  was  submerged,  and  that  its  remain* 
are  existing  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake.  There 
are.  however,  unanswerable  arnunieiit-  in  the  sacred 
narrative  against  this  view,  a-  Inland  r,i  •>:>-)  *howed 
long  ago;  and  DeSatilcy  .  in  i  11:1  contend* 
a^ain-t  it  with  irresistible  cogency.  1 1  i- hi- belief  that 
in  I'sdiim  and  I'm  Z<>._dial  Salt  Sea  i  trace-  of  Sodom 
mav  be  discovered:  though.  -trani;elv  enough,  he  does 
not  connect  (  M.morrali  with  the  Wady  Amrah.  but  w  ith 
the  heap  near  Ain  Feshkah,  mi  the  imrth-wi-t.  which, 
he  sa\s,  the  Arabs  call  (  ;  on  in  ran  lib.  turn  ii.  .'"/I  Without 
beiiii:-  so  delink,..  I  )r.  llobinsnn  ui\e-  it  a.-  hi-  opinion, 
that  the  fertile  plain  "in  which  th--  cities  were  placed 
is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay  Ivini:1  south 
of  the  peninsula:  and  that,  by  some  convulsion  or  catas- 
trophe of  nature  connected  w  ith  the  miraculoii*  destruc- 
tion of  the  cities,  either  the  surfac f  the  plain  was 

-cooped  out.  or  the  bottom  of  the  lake  heaved  up,  so  as 
to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  and  cover  permanently 
a  larger  tract  than  formerly  they  did  (Hit).  I'.rs.  ii  ivi). 

The  conclusions  of  most  who  have  written  on  the  sub 
ject  an-  to  the  same  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  .Mr. 
( irove,  who.  in  his  own  admirable  manner,  has  exhausted 
every  source  of  information  that  bears  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  Tristram,  who  has  explored  the  lake 
neighbourhood  more  carefully  than  anv  previous  in- 
vestigator, strenuously  contend  for  the  northern  location 
of  Sodom  with  its  i,ei-hbouriu^  cities,  and  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  following  considerations:  t]\  When  it  is 
-aid  that  Lot  encamped  "at"  not  "towards"!  Sodom. 
Co.  xiii  IL',  Sept.  Iv  I'ooouoi?.  the  -tatemeiit  is  made  in 
such  a  connection  with  the  "  eiccar"  or  circle  of  Jordan 
as  to  imply  that  Sodom  was  in  it.  Now  this  ciccar 
was  in  view  from  a  mountain  mi  the  east  of  Hethel. 
Ce.  xii. -;  xiii  in,  whence  no  portion  of  the  south  end  of 
the  lake  can  be  discerned:  the  headland  of  Feshkah 
shuts  out  the  view  in  that  direction.  :i)  In  the  account 
of  the  invasion  of  ( 'hedorlaomer,  Co  \i\  ,  he  is  described 
as  marching  from  Mount  Seir  t<>  Hazezon-tamar  (En- 
gedi); and  it  is  said  that  afterwards  he  met  the  kino-  of 
Sodom  and  his  confederates  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Tristram  uru-vs.  "  had  Sodom  and  the  other 
cities  been  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  it  was 
certainly  not  after  smitinLr  the  Amalekites  and  Amorites 
at  Engedi  that  they  would  have  met  the  invader,  but 
long  before  he  reached  Hazezon-tamar.  P>ut.  when 
we  place  these  cities  in  the  plain  (circle)  of  the  .Ionian, 
there  is  a  topographical  sequence  in  the  whole  story: 
while  Abraham  and  his  allies  hurriedly  pursue  the 
plunderers  up  the  Ghor  without  delay  or  impediment 
until  they  overtake  them  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  " 
(Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  3U:.').  (3)  The  location  of  Zoar  at 
Vor..  II. 
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the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea  is  inconsistent 
with  the  statement  that  Moses  beheld  it  in  his  view 
from  Mount  Xeho.  Do.  xxxiv.  :;.  Eor  only  the  western 
outline  of  the  lake  can  lie  seen  from  the  most  command- 
ing position  among  those  heights,  one  of  which  must 
be  the  mount  in  question.  \\\  And  to  these  reasons 
may  be  added  the  high  probability,  if  not  the  certainty, 
that,  instead  of  the  waters  now  flowing  southwards 
beyond  what  was  formerly  their  limit  in  that  direction, 
as  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  .nib.  lies  vol.  ii.  p.  i-^,  and  as 
his  argument  requires,  that  part  of  the  lake  was  formerly 
much  deeper  than  it  is  at  present.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  its  southern  bed  has  been  raised  by  the  deposits 
brought  down  from  the  Arabali  through  the  wady  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  Clmr  at  that  end  of  it  are 
broken. 

In  view  of  these  consideration-  it  appears  most  pro- 
liable  that  Sodom  was  situated  within  the  circle  of  tin- 
Jordan  which  Lot  beheld,  somewhere  on  the  now  salt 
and  marshy  ground  which  incloses  the  Salt  Sea  at.  its 
northern  end.  It  may.  indeed,  have  been  mi  the  east 
-ide  of  the  river  mouth,  in  the  plain  of  Shittim,  which 
is  quite  as  luxuriant  and  a-  abundantly  watered  as  the 
western  plain  of  Jericho.  On  that  .-ide.  likew  ise.  there 
is  the  broad  belt  of  desolation,  like  the  -ulphtir -sprinkled 
expanse  between  Kr  b'iha  and  the  sea,  covered  with 
layers  of  -alt  and  gypsum,  which  overlie  the  loamy 
-ub-oil.  literally  fulfilling  the  de.-cription-  of  holy  writ  • 
'  I'rimstone  and  salt  and  burning,  ...  it  is  not  sown 
nor  beanth.  nor  any  grass  uroweth  therein,"  lie.  xxix.  •_':! 
•'A  fruitful  land  turned  into  -alt  in  -s."  Ps.  cvii.  ,'i4.  "No 
man  shall  abide  there,  neither  shall  a  soli  of  man  dwell 
;  ill  it,"  Jc.  xlix.  IS  Tristram,  l,;ui(l  of  Israel,  IL  :n;:i'. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  of  the  destruction  of 
Sodom,  we  have  already  (nn  SALT  SKA)  shown  that  the 
expressions  u-ed  in  describing  that  event  clearly  point 
to  a  violent  catastrophe.  It  wasbnm-hf  on  by  mira 
eiiloiis  causes,  throuoh  which  it  would  -eein  that  the 
sulphur  which  is  still  found  on  the  -hoiv  in  laiv  quan- 
tities was  kindled.  This  conflagration  would  naturally 
be  heightened  by  the  bituminous  masses  which  are  still 
found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  indicating  the  exist 
dice  of  the  "  asphaltie  pits  "that  are  named  in  con- 
nection with  the  city.  Oe.  xiv  in.  Tin-,  at  all  events,  i* 
certain,  that  the  formation  of  the  lake  was  independent 
of,  and  long  prior  to.  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
Sodom.  And  hence  all  elaborate  descriptions  of  tin- 
event — like  that  which  l)ean  .Milnian  lli-t  of  Jews,  i.  15, 
it;)  has  <;iven  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  ignore  anv 
special  intervention  of  a  miraculous  character  in  pro- 
ducing it  cannot  be  accepted.  [<;.  s.  n.| 

SOD'OMITES.  This  expression,  as  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, does  not  mean  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  but  such  as 
practi-ed  the  licentious  and  unnatural  vices  which  were 
prevalent  there,  "abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind." 
The  word  in  the  original,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Sodom,  and  in  its  natural  signification  indicates 
the  reverse  of  what  is  morally  impure— -Chi?  <'/(utf*/i). 

\  consecrated.  Do.  xxiii.  ir:  i  K\.  \k.  -.'i;  xv.  u-,  •_'  Ki.  xxiii.  ~;  and 
the  feminine  rrcrj?  (fjadexJia)  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
finr/of,  Ge.  xxxviii. -ji,  L'i';  Do.  xxiii.  17;  Ho.  iv.  ii.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  perversion  of  the  term 
arose  from  the  shocking  idea,  that  persons  who  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  those  abominable  vices  were, 
in  a  manner,  set  apart  to  the  peculiar  service  of  certain 
deities,  who  were  supposed  to  patronize  the  practices 

I  in  question.     (See  HAKI.OT.) 
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SOL'OMON  [rn'rc::  Sept.  l'«\w,aa^.  in  New  Test, 
i:o\o,ua)i>,  Vulg.  .SV,,,,<0|,  tlu>  second  child  <>t'  David  and 
Bathsheba,  and  according  to  Josephns  the  last  born  of 
David's  sons.  The  first  cliild  of  this  -uilty  union  died 
-"the  Lord  struck  it:"  luit  tho  second  one  was 
spared  -"the  Lord  loved  him."  so  that  by  Nathan's 
counsel  he  was  called  .Tedidiah,  "  beloved  by  Jehovah;" 
the  fluid's  name  being  composed  of  his  father's,  with 
the  holv  termination  Jah  or  Jehovah  added  to  it, 
'•because  of  the  Lord,"  -i  Sa.  xii.  24,  •!•>.  His  other  name. 
Solomon,  vr  /JiiK'if/'/.  was  given  him  in  memory  of  an 
earlier  prophecy,  which  had  predicted  his  birth,  and 
fore-pictured  him  as  a  man  of  rest;  ''his  name  shall 
be  Solomon,  and  I  will  give  peace  and  quietness  unto 
Israel  in  his  days,"  1  ch.  xxii.  n.  The  name  was  to  sym- 
bolize the  contrast  between  his  own  tranquil  reign  and 
that  of  his  father  who  ''had  shed  blood  abundantly  ami 
made  great  wars."  The  prophet  who  hud  named  him 
"darling  of  Jehovah,"  is  said  by  many  to  have  super- 
intended his  early  education,  or  to  have  shared  the 

duty  with  Jehiel,  1  Ch.  xxvii.  :;2  (Stanley,  Lectures,  ii.  Ui!i>. 
But  the  narrative  does  not  warrant  so  broad  a  slate 
ment.  Tlie  natural  sense  of  the  words  in  2  Sa,  xii. 
24,  25,  is,  "The  Lord  loved  him,  and  in  token  of  that 
love,  IK;  (the  Lord)  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  he  (that  is,  Nathan,  by  divine  commission) 
called  his  name  .Tedidiah,  because  of  the  Lord.''  If  the 
meaning  were,  that  He  gave  him  into  the  hand  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  the  personal  pronoun  fully,  or  as 
a  suffix,  would  have  been  in  the  clause,  as  in  similar 
phrases,  Job  viii.  4;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  12.  Besides,  the  phrase  "to 
send  by  the  hand  of "  is  a  well-known  formula  denoting 
a  prophetic  commission.  .Still  the  tradition  is  a  pro- 
bable one,  that  Nathan  had  a  special  charge  in  the  early 
training  of  the  prince.  Prophetic  tuition  may.  how- 
ever, have  been  neutralized  by  such  evil  influences  as 
are  ever  in  operation  in  a  harem,  and  upon  a  boy  so 
fondly  cherished  by  an  aged  father,  who  had,  by  divine 
guidance,  destined  him  as  his  royal  successor,  i  cii.  xxii. 
9;  xxviii.  ;>,G.  Among  David's  sons  were  Daniel  or  Chileab. 
who  apparently  died  in  early  life;  Anmon,  whom  he 
loved  intensely  as  his  first-born.  2  Sa.  xiii.  21,  Sept.;  Absa- 
lom, so  remarkable  for  his  personal  appearance,  "'there 
being  in  all  Israel  none  so  much  praised  for  his  beauty;'' 
and  Adonijah,  "a  very  goodly  man,"  whom  his  father 
seems  never  to  have  checked  or  questioned  in  his  wildest 
freaks— "had  never  displeased  at  any  time  in  saying. 
Why  hast  thon  done  so  ?''  Amnon  had  been  killed  by 
Absalom — a  brother's  revenge  for  the  outrage  on  his 
sister  Tamar,  and  Absalom,  now  that  the  crown-prince 
was  dead,  so  "  hungered "  for  the  royal  chair  that  he 
entered  into  conspiracy  against  his  doting  father,  and 
fell  in  the  unnatural  rebellion.  It  was  probably  after 
these  domestic  tragedies  that  David  had  sworn  to  Bath- 
sheba  that  her  son  should  succeed  him,  i  Ki.  i.  is.  How 
widely  this  oath  was  known  it  is  difficult  to  say;  per- 
haps few  beyond  the  palace  were  trusted  with  it. 
There  is  no  hint  that  Adonijah  was  distinctly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  though  he  miy-ht  suspect  the  influence 
of  a  favourite  wife  over  his  father,  and  might  find 
some  suggestive  warnings  in  the  careful  education  and 
upbringing  of  prince  Solomon.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
and  after  his  own  attempt  had  so  signally  failed,  he 
says  to  Bathsheba,  "  The  kingdom  is  turned  about  from 
me  and  is  become  my  brother's,  for  it  was  his  from  the 
Lord.1'  The  last  declaration  is  apparently  a  reluctant 
acknowledgment  made  on  a  special  occasion,  and  to 


enforce  a  peculiar  plea,  but  there  is  no  admission  that 
his  conspiracy  was  a  conscious  thwarting  of  a  pub- 
lished divine  purpose.  The  kingdom  had  been  suddenly 
wrested  from  him  at  the  moment  when  he  was  laying 
his  eras])  upon  it.  His  exclusion  of  Solomon  when  he 
invited  his  other  brothers  to  his  inauguration,  shows 
very  distinctly  that  though  he  might  not  know  of  the 
oath,  he  certainly  looked  upon  Solomon  as  his  rival, 
and  plotted  to  anticipate  him  in  possession  of  the  crown. 
At  all  events,  when  David  was  so  old  us  to  cease  to  be 
able  to  take  an  active  personal  part  in  the  government, 
Adonijah,  now  about  thirty-four  years  of  age  and  the 
king's  eldest  living  son.  became  so  impatient,  that  he 
proceeded  to  invest  himself  with  royal  honours  before 
his  hour  was  ripe.  "The  son  of  Haggith  exalted  him- 
self, say  inn1.  I  will  be  kint;'."  He  calculated  on  his 
father's  indulgence,  who  had  weakly  and  uniformly 
iiiveii  way  to  all  his  whims  and  follies.  He  had  some 
faith,  too.  in  his  own  personal  appearance  and  in  his  re- 
semblance to  Absalom,  who  had  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  the  same  treasonable  adventure,  and  that  too  when 
David  was  in  the  vigour  of  life.  There  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  cabal  at  court,  of  which  he  astutely  took 
advantage.  The  antecedents  of  Bathsheba  must  have 
greatly  detracted  from  her  influence:  the  warlike  days 
of  David  were  over,  and  tin;  wild  valour  of  Joab  found 
no  fitting  sphere;  other  and  rival  interests  may  have 
been  visibly  foreboding  a  different  regime,  and  men  like 
15enaia.h  and  Zadok  were  rising  into  importance  under 
a  form  of  government  which,  through  David's  age  and 
infirmity,  might  be  not  unlike  a  virtual  or  irregular 
regency.  Joab,  the  head  of  the  army,  was  gained  over: 
his  relations  to  David  had  not  been,  for  a  long  time, 
satisfactory:  the  king  had  chafed  under  his  lawless  vio- 
lence, but  durst  not  displace  or  punish  him.  Abiathar, 
the  head  of  the  church,  probably  under  some  personal 

!  grudge,  committed  himself  also  to  the  new  conspiracy. 
The  revolt  of  two  such  men  so  long  and  so  deeply  at- 
tached to  David,  and  whose  fidelity  had  been  so  often  put 
to  the  test,  shows  what  deep  disaffection  was  spreading 
among  the  grandees  of  the  realm.  Nor  would  these 
magnates  have  staked  their  lives  and  character  upon 
such  an  enterprise  if  there  had  not  been  some  prospect 
of  success.  With  the  commander- in- chief  to  defend  his 
cause,  and  the  high-priest  to  bless  it,  Adonijah  began 
his  roval  state,  as  Absalom  had  done — "prepared  him 
chariots,  and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before 

|  him;"  held  a  great  feast  at  En-rogel,  invited  to  it  "all 
his  brethren  the  king's  sons  save  Solomon,''  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  courtiers;  "  all  the  men  of  Judah,  the 
kind's  servants."  David's  own  tribe.  It  was  a  corona- 
tion festival,  and  their  shout  was.  "God  save  king 

|  Adonijah."  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  mighty  men,"  or 
old  guards;  Benaiah  and  Nathan;  with  Shimei  and  Rei 
probably  David's  surviving  brothers,  remained  firm  in 
their  allegiance.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  a  dis- 
puted succession  would  have  ruined  the  kingdom,  and 
the  revolt  of  Sheba  had  showed  that  old  factions  had 
not  been  completely  extinguished,  though  they  had  been 
overborne  by  David's  fame  and  prowess.  Nathan  im- 
mediately addressed  Bathsheba;  for  Adonijah' s  success 
would  at  once  have  sealed  the  fate  of  Solomon,  and  of 
his  mother  who  must  have  been  specially  hated  by  the 
conspirators,  i  Ki  i.  21.  Bathsheba  without  hesitation 
appealed  to  the  king,  who  was  "very  old,"  put  him  in 
memory  of  his  oath,  and  asked  him  to  nominate  his 
successor  with  all  requisite  celerity  and  publicity. 
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Xathan  followed  into  the  royal  chamber,  and  inquired  if 
Adonijah's  succession  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  reign- 
ing sovereign.  We  know  not  what  new  sorrow  wrunu 
the  heart  of  David  as  he  heard  the  tidings:  it  would 
seem  to  him  as  if  the  curse  upon  his  family  were  not  yet 
exhausted,  ''the  sword  shall  never  depart  from  thine 
house"  was  a  doom  still  fulfilling  itself.  *ince  another 
son.  engaging  in  a  traitor's  deeds,  mu.-t  meet  at  length  a 
traitor's  end.  The  king  rose  at  once  to  the  crisis,  and  took 
decided  measures.  Solomon  was  put  on  the  royal  mule, 
and  lie  rode  in  procession  in  the  midst  of  his  guards  to 
(  iilion.  and  there  the  holy  oil  was  solemuiv  poured  on 
liis  head.  The  sacred  trumpets  then  sent  forth  their 
joyous  peals,  and  the  people  shouted  "(MM)  save  king 
Solomon."  The  scene  was  enlivened  with  mu-ie,  tin- 
crowds  "piped  with  pipes."  Such  was  their  frantic  and 
tumultuou-  jubilation,  that  "the  earth  rent  with  the 
sound  of  them,"  and  as  tiny  returned  to  .Irru.-alein  the 
"city  ranv  av.ain."  The  younv:  kin-,'  was  tin  n  formally 
placed  mi  tin-  throne,  and  the  old  sovereign,  on  beinv.' 
informed  of  the  coinple;,-d  ceremonial,  "bowed  him- 
self on  the  lied"  and  oU'eivd  eanie-t  thank-  for  the  in- 
stallation  of  hi-  successor;  one  impressive  circumstance 
bein;-r  tlm-  feelingly  described  bv  him.  ••mine  cvt-s  t-ven 
seeing  it."  'J'he  rinvinv'  acclamation-  of  Sol,imon'- 
attendant.-  startled  Adonljali's  guests,  jn.-t  as  tli,-v  wi  i-. 
eoiidudinv'  th.-ir  feast:  the  sound  of  tin-  trumpets  -truck 
the  warlike  ear  of  Jo.ali,  and  as  they  weiv  \\onderinv: 
;ifl  to  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  noise.  Abiathar's  son 
Jonathan,  who  had  before  and  in  vi  ry  dill',  rent  circum- 
stances acteil  tin-  part  of  a  -pv  and  iiil'orin.-r.  bur>t  upon 
tliem  with  the  un  welcome  tidings  of  Solon  n  in'-  accession. 
The  authority  of  the  old  king  was  not  to  In;  nested; 
the  piv-tive  of  his  sanction.  thoii'Ji  lie  was  aged  and 
laid  aside,  threw  immediate  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
tin-  plotter-.  who  fled  their  several  ways  in  confusion  and 
dismay.  Solomon'-  brother.-.  to  the  number  of  twche. 
committed  themselves  to  the  iiMirper,  were 
ontrarv  to  oriental  custom  on  Midi  critical  oc- 
casions. Adonijah  liim-elf.  on  a  pledge  that  In-  -Inudd 
not  die,  left  the  altar,  "on  the  horns"  of  which  In 
"had  <-.  m-lit  hold  "  for  safety,  and  came  and  bowt  d  him- 
self In-fore  hi.-  siicce-.-ful  brotlnr.  \\lio  di.-mis.-i  d  him 
with  the  curt  coinmand.  "(io  to  thine  house."  Hut  his 
asking  nt  Abi-ha-v'  at  a  -nb.-ei(Ueiit  time  was  n-.-i-ted  by 
Solomon.  "A-k  for  him  the  kingdom  also,"  was  hi- 
interpretation  of  the  ivqiie-i.  and  Adunijah.  the  victim 
of  his  own  ambition,  wa-  ]ui!  to  death.  .Mav  it  not  he 
probable  that  Adonijah  had  an  abettor  and  sympathi/er 
in  Abishav.  and  as  one  element  of  hope,  had  counted  on 
her  secret  influence  with  his  infirm  and  dving  father' 
Abiathar  was  banished  to  Anathoth,  and  tin-  doom  of 
Eli's  house  cir  the  line  of  Ithamar.  wa.-  fullilled.  i  Sa  ii.  27 
Joab.  now  an  old  man  of  "hoary  hairs."  whose  eulogy 
is  his  epitaph  "  he  had  not  turned  after  A  b-al<>m."  wa- 
killed  at  the  very  altar  by  tin  royal  command,  his  death 
being  declared  to  lie  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of 
Abner  and  Ama.-a,  "two  men  more  righteous  and 
better  than  he."  If  .Joab  knew  that  among  his  cousins 
Solomon  had  been  divinely  pointed  out  as  Davids 
successor,  then  he  was  guilty  of  treason  against  theo- 
cratic rule,  and  no  amount  of  disappointments,  un- 
grateful usage,  or  affronts  could  justify  his  rebellion 
against  the  divine  oracle.  Shimei,  an  adherent  of  the 
fallen  house  of  Saul,  who  had  once  heaped  curses  on 
David,  was,  after  the  violation  of  a  compact  which  placed 
him  under  espionage  as  a  person  of  more  than  doubtful 


loyalty,  also  executed.  Thus  the  men  that  moved 
in  the  stormy  days  of  David,  and  to  whom  conquest 
and  diplomacy  were  a  passion,  passed  awav.  and  a  new 
era,  the  first  instance  of  a  royal  succession  in  Israel, 
was  inaugurated  by  new  men,  not  hound  to  the  warlike 
traditions  of  the  past,  but  fitted  to  mould  the  future 
into  a  period  of  peaceful  and  prosperous  administration. 
It  would  seem,  according  to  1  C'h.  xxix.,  which  omits 
all  notice  of  Adonijah's  conspiracy  and  the  consequent 
proceedings,  that  afterwards  a  more  solemn  inaugura- 
tion of  Solomon  took  place,  in  presence  of  David  and 
the  people:  that,  probably  in  ok-ervance  of  some  con- 
stitutional forms,  the  people  ratified  the  king's  choice 
and  "'made  Solomon  king  the  second  time,  and  anointed 
him  unto  the  Lord  to  be  the  chief  governor." 

At  his  accession  Solomon  was  a  mere  youth.  ]Hs 
father  calls  him  also  "youni:  and  tender."  i  ch.  xxix.  1. 
He  styks  himself  ;cpr  -ir;,  "a  little  child."  the  phrase 
however  referring  as  much  to  inexperience  as  to  mere 
age:  "I  know  not  Imw  to  go  out  or  come  in." 
. \eeordinv  to  the  implied  dironolovv  of  1  l\i  \i.  .)-j; 
xiv.  •_!!.  he  must  have  bieii  about  twenty,  .losephus 
make.-  him  fmirti  en.  by  saying  that  he  reigned  eighty 
Vi  ar.-  and  liv.  d  ninety -four  (Anliq.  viii.  r,fi\,  the  time  thus 
assigned  to  his  reign  being  double  that  recorded  in 
Scripture.  Tlk-e  large  numlicrs  must  have  crepl  into 
hi.-  text:  all  that  In- say-  at  the  beginning  of  Solomon's 
ivivn  i-.  j'toi'  ri;r  ;;.\a~uu'  CTL  orros,  "that  lie  was  a  mere 
youth  in  age  "  (Antiq.  viii.  i,  n. 

Tlie  reivn  of  Solomon  began  under  very  propitious 
an-  pice.-.  "  he  lovt  d  the  Lord  and  walked  in  the  statutes 
of  David  his  father."  There  was  still  great  irregularity 
in  the  national  worship;  the  people  sacrificed  on  high 
places  a  violation  of  law  excused  on  the  vround  that 
no  central  place  of  rdivious  sen  ice  had  yet  been  built. 
The  ark  had  been  brought  to  a  temporary  n  .-tinv-place 
mi  .Mount  Sion,  but  the  old  tain  made,  which  had  been 
constructed  in  tin-  desert,  and  had  accompanied  the 
tribe.-  in  all  their  wanderings,  was  at  the  v'n-at  hivh 
place  of  ( Jibeoii-  that  n  markable  eminence  now  called 
Neby  Samwil.  ,Vt  this  lofty  and  central  "hivh  place" 
the  younv  king  went  to  worship,  and  olleivd  a  thousand 
burnt-offerings  on  that  altar.  Durinv'  the  nivht.  and 
while  his  mind  was  elevated  and  soh  mni/.ed  by  the 
scene  and  service,  Cod  appeared  to  him  and  v'ave  him 
his  choice  of  blessinvs.  when  tin-  yoiinv  monarch  asked, 
not  for  Jit,..  ,,r  wealth,  or  \ictorv  tin-  vifts  so  coveted 
by  monarch-  but  for  wisdom,  "an  understanding  heart 
to  judge  thy  people."  In  reply  Cod  promised  him 
wisdom  so  unusual  a-  to  excel  all  before  him,  "neither 
1  after  him  should  arise  any  like  unto  him:"  and  not  only 
•  so,  but  he  was  to  lie  distinguished  by  riches  and  honour, 
!  edipsinv  all  his  contemporaries,  Io  be  la\islnd  on  him. 
The  sacred  festival  had  -carcdy  been  completed  at  Jeru- 
salem when  the  younv'  king's  wisdom  was  put  to  the 
proof,  in  the  case  of  tin-  two  harlots  and  the  child,  when 
the  royal  ,-avacity  at  once,  and  by  a  sure  but  simple 
test,  detected  the  real  mother.  The  rc.-ult  was  that  in 
consequence  of  this  decision  and  its  prodigious  popu- 
larity, "the  people  feared  him,"  for  they  "saw  that 
the  wisdom  of  Cod  was  in  him,  to  do  judgment."  Dis- 
cord and  civil  broil  being  put  down  at  home,  for  "all 
the  sons  of  David  submitted  themselves  unto  Solomon" 
— he  had  not  much  trouble  from  abroad. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  reign  he  made  "affinity 
with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  took  his  daughter." 
The  law  in  the  letter  of  it  forbade  marriages  with  the 
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(  anaaiiitcs,  and  iu  its  spirit  it  condemned  such  ;i  union 
with  an  Egyptian  princer-s.  Yet  it  is  to  bo  remarked 
that  tlu;  daughter  of  I'haraoh  appears  to  have  conformed 
to  the  Hebrew  faith,  for  she  is  mentioned  as  if  apart  from 
the  "  strange  women"  who  seduced  Solomon  into  the 
toleration  or  practice  of  idolatry,  l  Ki.  xi  1,  and  there 
arc  no  accounts  of  any  Egyptian  superstitions  being  in- 
troduced during  his  reign.  The  Egyptian  queen  dwelt 
in  the  citv  of  David  till  a  palace  was  reared- the 
presence  of  the  ark  on  Sion  precluded  the  near  resi- 
dence of  such  a  foreigner,  though  she  might  have  aban- 
doned her  national  gods,  2  ch.  viii  n.  The  marriage  was 
one  of  poliev.  as  an  attempt  to  secure  himself  against 
invasion  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  to  ratify  an  alli- 
ance with  a  great  country,  with  which  Israel  had  held 
no  intercourse  since  the  day  of  Moses.  This  princess 
brought  with  her  (iezer  as  a  dowry— a  city  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  old  C'anaanites,  and  taken  by  her  father, 
who  is  supposed  bv  Ewald  to  have  been  Psusennes,  the 
hist  king  of  the  twenty-ninth  dynasty,  which  had  its 
capital  hi  Tanis.  The  result  of  this  alliance  with  Egypt 
prevented  Pharaoh  from  helping  one  of  Solomon's  early  : 
adversaries.  After  the  conquest  of  Edom  under  David,  i 
and  the;  general  extirpation  of  its  male  population  by  j 
Joab,  Hadad,  "of  the  king's  seed,"  escaped  to  Egypt,  I 

where  the  sovereign  u'ave  him  refuge,  married  him  to  , 
~  °  3  j 

the  queen's  sister,  and  adopted  her  children  into  his  ' 
own  family.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  David  and 
Joab.  Hadad  at  once  requested  permission  to  return  to 
his  own  country.  The  permission  was  granted,  but  no 
assistance  was  either  given  or  pledged.  Hadad,  how- 
ever, did  "mischief,"  but  no  irreparable  damage; 
maintained  probably  a  border  warfare  that  brought 
him  booty  without  territory.  But  the  friendship  with 
Kgvpt  was  not  of  long  duration.  A  young  man  named 
Jeroboam,  ''ruler  over  all  the  charge  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  or  Ephraim,"  in  building  Millo  and  ''repairing 
the  breaches  of  the  citv  of  David."  had  some  special 
grievance  of  his  tribe  to  complain  of,  and  rebelled, 
''lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king,''  did  in  an  insu- 
lated and  premature  way  what  his  tribe  effected  so  con- 
clusively at  Solomon's  death.  Solomon  ''sought  there- 
fore to  kill  him,"  but  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  king  Shishak 
entertained  him.  for  a  new  dynasty  was  on  the  Egyp- 
tian throne.  A  freebooter  and  outlaw  of  Zobah,  of  the 
name  of  llezon.  annoyed  Solomon  on  his  north-eastern 
frontier,  but  gained  no  decided  advantage.  Yet  this 
hostility  was  so  damaging  to  one  of  his  commercial 
routes  that  at  a  later  period  Solomon  went  to  Haniath- 
zobah  and  "prevailed  against  it."  founding  at  the 
same  time  "Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  the  , 
store-cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath,"  2  Ch.  viii.  ;:,  4. 
With  those  exceptions  the  reign  of  Solomon  verified  his  : 
name.  It  was  a  time  of  peace.  "  he  had  peace  on  j 
all  sides  round  about  him.  and  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt 
safely,"  i  Ki.  iv.  •2\,2.~>.  The  arms  of  David  had  won  the  j 
empire  which  Solomon  now  enjoyed.  It  was  an  empire 
in  the  oriental  sense,  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Thapsacus  to  Gaza.  The  out- 
lying territories  paid  tribute  to  their  suzerain;  "they 
that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  bowed  before  him;  the 
kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  brought  presents;  the 
kings  of  Shoba  and  Seba  offered  gifts:"  the  Syrian  tribes 
beyond  Lebanon  and  as  far  as  Damascus,  with  Moab, 
Amnion,  and  Edom.  the  Arabian  clans,  the  surviving 
aborigines,  and  the  Philistines,  did  homage  and  payed 
tribute — "they  brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon 


all  the  days  of  his  life."  At  the  same  time  proper 
measures  or  precautions  were  taken  to  preserve  peace. 
Fortresses  seem  to  have  been  "built  along  the  ridges  of 
Lebanon,  and  on  the  frontiers  "were  chariot  cities,  and 
cities  of  horsemen."  The  two  Beth-liorons,  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  great  and  uneasy  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
and  on  the  highroad  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea- 
coast  as  well  from  the  east  as  from  1'hilistia  and  Egypt, 
were  strongly  fortified — became  "fenced  cities  with 
walN.  bars,  and  gates,''  •>  fh.  viii.  :,.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son the  old  city  of  Gezer.  on  the  Philistine  border, 
was  rebuilt  and  garrisoned;  arid  II a/or  and  Megiddo. 
guarding  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  from  Syrian  or  Assyrian 
attack,  rose  into  great  fortifications.  No  doubt,  also, 
on  the  south,  and  fronting  Idunuca  and  the  desert, 
similar  military  stations  were  placed  at  intervals.  Such 
a  congeries  of  kingdoms  has  but  a  loose  coherence,  and 
continues  united  only  so  long  as  the  central  controlling 
power  maintains  its  predominance,  so  that  Solomon's 
empire,  made  up  of  those  heterogeneous  materials,  fell 
to  pieces  at  his  death  and  the  revolution  that  so  closely 
billowed  it. 

1'y  means  of  the  geographical  extent  of  his  empire, 
and  his  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  Solomon  began 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce. 
His  love  of  splendour  taught  him  the  value  of  wealth, 
and  by  his  political  and  mercantile  arrangements  it 
was  poured  in  profusion  into  his  coffers.  He  coveted  a 
grandeur  which  none  might  rival,  and  of  which  he  was 
to  be  praised  as  sole  possessor.  He  strove  to  raise  him- 
self to  a  pinnacle  of  unapproached  isolation.  Stately 
architecture — a  magnificent  court — a  gaudily  draped 
and  armed  body-guard — an  imposing  palace,  with  its 
grand  halls,  stairs  and  portals — a  table  whose  daily 
luxuries  must  have  been  allied  to  daily  waste  and  ex- 
travagance— a  harem  boasting  of  a  thousand  inmates — 
state,  show,  yawl,  and  glitter — were  to  him  an  oriental 
passion  that  could  be  gratified  only  by  an  ample  revenue, 
such  as  his  own  dominions  could  not  furnish,  but  which 
was  reaped  from  trade,  monopoly,  and  imposts  laid  on 
vanquished  provinces.  Saul  had  been  a  king  without  a 
capital,  and  was  still  a  rude  chieftain,  after  being 
crowned  by  public  acclaim;  David  had  been  a  warrior, 
to  whom  his  camp  was  a  court  and  his  sword  a  sceptre: 
but  Solomon,  born  in  the  purple,  had  worn  "soft 
raiment  in  a  king's  palace"  from  his  youth,  and  was 
untaught  by  any  of  those  juvenile  privations  through 
which  self-denial  hardens  the  mental  fibre  against  inert- 
ness and  repose.  He  was  the  first  king  who  was  the 
son  of  a  king,  and  the  glory  of  his  empire  was  but  the 
reflection  of  his  own  royal  tastes  and  passions,  the 
gratification  of  which  was  secured  by  the  arms  of  his 
father  and  his  own  shrewd  and  successful  policy. 

A  trade  in  horses  was  carried  on  with  Egypt,  which 
was  so  stocked  with  these  animals  that  it  could  easily 
supply  them  to  other  nations;  bands  of  royal  traders 
fetched  troops  of  horses  at  a  fixed  price  (rnpp  means 
troops  or  gatherings,  not  "fine  linen,''  i  Ki.  x.  -js).  The 
tariff  was  a  low  one:  a  horse  cost  150  shekels,  and  a 
chariot  with  its  team  tiOO  shekels.  The  Hittite  and 
Syrian  royal  vassals  were  also  supplied  from  Egypt 
through  Solomon  with  these  equipages.  Relations  with 
Arabia  were  also  established.  Spices  and  gold  were 
brought  in  caravans,  as  well  in  the  form  of  merchan- 
dise, as  of  tribute  from  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  the 
"governors"  or  pachas  of  the  east;  and  were  either 
consumed  in  the  country,  or  exported  from  Joppa  and 
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Phoenician  ports  into  Europe.  Other  commodities  may 
have  been  transported  across  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
carried  into  Judaea.  Friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up 
with  Tyre,  its  king,  "  Hiram,  had  been  ever  a  lover  of 
David."  Solomon  had  also  a  commercial  navy,  and 
a  port  was  selected  in  Ezion-geber,  ''which  is  beside 
Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea."  The  Hebrew 
crews  were  supplemented  by  Tyrian  "  shipmen  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea."  This  fleet  sailed  out  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  to  Ophir,  and  brought  back  to 
Solomon  42"  talents  of  gold,  apparently  as  the  result  of 
one  voyage.  A  second  fleet  was  in  the  Mediterranean. 
and  sailed  in  company  with  Tyrian  ships  -  the  "navy 
of  Tarshish''  (.<(.(.  Oi'imt  and  TAKSHIHI).  Another 
source  of  wealth  aro.-e  from  the  commerce  <>t  inland 
Asia,  as  it  crossed  over  from  the  countries  of  the  Ku-  I 
phrates  and  Tigris  to  Tyre-  and  the  Phu-nician  ports. 
To  secure  this  ivvi  nue  Salomon  built  two  great  stations 
or  entrepots,  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  the  eastern  desert, 
and  llaalath  «r  Piaalliec  nearer  the  coast.  Mcsides  , 
these,  he  erected  '•  store- cities  "  along  the  route  from 
Tiph/.ah,  on  the  Euphrates,  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
Levant.  He  seems  also  to  have  hail  vineyards  leased 
to  keepers  at  Baal-hamon,  which  yieldt  d  him  a  hand 
some  return.  In  this  \\uvlie  broiiuht  the  wealth  of 
the  world  into  his  exchequer,  and  Pale.-tine  vied  \\ith 
I'ho'iiieia  in  enterprise,  so  that  "the  king  made  situr 
to  In-  in  Jerusalem  as  stones."  nay.  "silver  was  not 
anvthing  accounted  of  in  the  da\-  of  Solomon:'  "the 
weight  of  gold  that  came  to  him  in  one  year  \\a.- 
ii»j»i  talents,  beside  that  \\hich  chapmen  and  mer- 
chants brought."  So  eager  does  the  kin-  seem  to  havi 
been  in  these  commercial  pursuits  so  necessary  to  the 
splendour  which  lie  coveted,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
travelled  to  Hamath-/.obah,  and  to  have  visited  his 
new  port  on  the  Ked  Sea.  i-cii.  viii.  :,  17.  Such  national 
prospcritv  was  a  condition  not  contemplated  by  Mo-,-, 
and  was  specially  periloii.-  to  the  freedom.  simplicity 
and  theocratic  lo\;dty  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  th« 
meantime,  and  under  the  first  flush  of  a  novel  upu- 
lence  in  Mich  contrast  to  the  hardy  and  self-deii\  ing 
contentment  of  their  fathers,  who  had  lived  as  forking 
veomeii  on  their  farms,  vim-yards,  ami  pastures  the 
population  enjoviii1.:  exemption  Irom  \\  ar  and  soothed 
bv  the  nnwonteil  peace,  nnthiniied  by  battles,  and 
da/./.led  bv  all  this  magnificence  -  we  wonder  not  tip 
read  that  ".ludah  and  Israel  were  many,  as  the  sand  , 
which  is  bv  the  sea  in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking 
and  making  merrv."  ". ludah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely, 
everv  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from 
I  tail  even  to  I'.eersheba.  all  the  day.-  of  Solomon," 
1  Ki.  iv.  -J",  2.i. 

The  great  king  was  no  miser:  the  wealth  that  flowed 
in  upon  him  so  copiously,  he  lavi.-hed  with  unsparing 
hand.  First  a  temple  and  then  a  palace  was  built. 
According  to  the  book  of  Kings  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
temple  was  specially  Solomon's  own,  but  according  to 
the  book  of  Chronicles  it  was  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father  l>avid.  Not  only  so.  but  according  to  the 
same  authority,  l>avid  gave  Solomon  his  son  "the 
pattern  of  the  house."  its  vessels  and  furniture.  "  All 
this,  said  I»avid,  the  Lord  made  me  understand  in 
writing  by  his  hand  upon  me.  even  all  the  works  of 
this  pattern.1'  A  sample  of  Solomon's  correspondence 
with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  about  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion of  materials,  is  given  by  Josephus,  and  he  adds 
that  the  documents  were  preserved  among  the  Tyrian 


archives  (Antiq.  viii.  -i, ;.).  Nay,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  Hiram  and  Solomon  exchanged  riddles,  a 
forfeit  being  paid  for  every  one  that  could  not  be 
solved,  as  is  recorded  by  the  historians  Dius  and  Men- 
ander.  who  translated  the  Tyrian  annals  out  of  the 
Phoenician  language.  Hiram  promised  Solomon  the 
requisite  timber,  cedar- trees  and  fir- trees,  from  Lebanon, 
to  be  sent  by  sea  in  rafts  to  Joppa,  and  thence  conveyed 
overland  to  Jerusalem.  Solomon,  according  to  bargain, 
was  to  furnish  Hiram  yearly  with  '•  twenty  thousand 
measures  of  wheat  and  twenty  measures  of  pure  oil, 
1  Ki.  v.  i-i.1.  Artificers,  famed  for  their  taste  and  skill  in 
metals,  gem-:,  manufactures,  and  architecture,  were 
also  provided  from  Tyre  among  them  as  chief  "a  cun- 
ning man,"  named  Hiram,  the  son  of  a  Hebrew  widow. 
though  his  father  had  been  a  Tvrian.  The  timber  on 
Lebanon  \\as  cut  by  Solomon's  o\\n  subjects,  30,000 
l.cing  enrolled  for  the  purpose.  IO.IHMI  working  at  a 
time  for  a  month,  and  the  other  two-thirds  having 
two  mouths'  respite.  An  additional  mass  of  To.uoti 
were  bearers  of  load-,  and  another  body  of  N>,(HMI  were 
hewers  of  stone  in  the  mountain  quarries  and  in  those 
recently  brought  to  light  under  the  Temple  Hock. 
The-e  hi.-t  labourers  were  chiefly  "  strangers,"  Canaan 
ites  \\lio  had  been  .-pared  oil  conformity  to  the  religion 
of  their  conqueror*.  Time  thousand  three  hundred 
officers  \\civ  >et  over  this  immense  array  of  \\orkmen. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  tind  Kupolemos  in  Kuse 
I'iu.-  i  |'I-;K-[>.  K\aiiL-.  i\.  :,),  and  Polyhistor  in  Clemens  Alex. 
istvomuta,  ii.  }>.  :-;;:•.',  u<l.  Sylb.),  affirming  that  an  Kgyptian 
kin-  named  Vaphrcs  sent  MHHI  of  his  subjects  to  assist 
Solomon  in  the  erection  of  the  temple.  The  vast  pre- 
paration of  ''great  stones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed 
stones,"  was  completed  in  three  years  rpia  ZTTJ  (IKL 
\.  1-,  Sept.  The  rugged  surface  of  Moriah  was  levelled, 
it-  ea.-terii  and  southern  side-  were  banked  and  faced 
with  an  immeii.-e  \\all  which  gave  a  greater  area  to 
tin-  sacred  inclosiire.  If  the  image  of  the  I'salnis  may 
be  trusted,  some  old  tree-  that  may  have  grown  near 
Araunah's  threshing-floor  \\ ,  re  allowed  to  remain,  IV 
!:i  -;  \i-i.  i.,  The  building  commenced  in  the  month  Zif, 
the  second  month  of  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  rei-u. 
The  blocks  of  stone  were  all  fitted  together  in  the 
quarries,  -o  that  there  was  ''neither  hammer,  nor  axe. 
nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house."  The  walls 
were  lined  with  cedar  \\  ithin  and  without,  according  to 
Tvrian  fashion;  and  w  ithin,  ceiling,  walls,  and  floor  were 
overlaid  with  gold.  i>.«  Ti-iMl'l.K.)  After  seven  years' 
work  the  divine  palace  was  finished  in  the  month  Mill 
or  November,  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Solomon's  reign. 
Josephus  in  the  Pharisaic  narrowness  of  his  age. 
blames  Solomon  for  making  image-  of  oxen  and  lions — 
as  if  such  artistic  ornaments  had  been  a  violation  of 
tin  second  commandment.  The  dedication  took  place 
about  eleven  months  after,  at  the  period  of  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  The  ark  was  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  most  holy  place,  and  set  down  under 
the  expanded  wings  of  the  new-made  cherubim.  "The 
cloud  filled  the  house."  Solomon,  assuming  the  sacer- 
dotal office,  blessed  the  people,  and  ''  kneeling  upon  his 
knees,  with  his  hands  spread  up  to  heaven,"  offered 
up  a  prayer  which  recognized  (lod's  covenanted  rela- 
tionship to  the  people,  and  his  ineffable  condescension 
in  dwelling  in  that  house  set  apart  for  Him,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  asserted  that  He  is  no  local  divinity, 
but  devoutly  confessed  his  universal  unbounded  pre- 
sence— ''the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot 
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contain  Him."  Sacrifice  was  offered  apparently  by  the 
king,  and  an  extemporized  place  of  oblation  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  was  also  sanctified  by  him.  The 
victims  slain  on  the  occasion  ''could  not  bo  told  nor 
numbered  for  multitude:"  for  it,  \vasa  -Teat  festival,  kept 
by  the  people  gathered  from  all  quarters— "  from  the 
entering  <>f  Hamath  unto  the  I!i\er  of  Kgypt,"  and  it 
lasted  seven  davs.  A  portion  of  those  numerous  victims 
\vas  burned  ou  the  altar,  and  the  remainder  served  as  a 
banquet  to  the  assembled  crowds.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon,  as  he  had  already 
done  at  Gibeon,  assuring  him  that  he  had  heard  his 
dedicatory  praver,  and  had  hallowed  the  house  where 
"  his  eyes  and  heart  would  be  perpetually:''  but  warning 
him  at  the  same  time  that  the  divine  favour  and  protec- 
tion were  guaranteed  only  to  national  piety,  and  that  if 
idolatry  should  be  introduced,  Israel  should  be  exiled, 
and  the  temple,  "this  house  which  is  high,"  be  laid  in 
ruins.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  grand  scene  of 
the  dedication.  Solomon  is  the  central  figure— Nathan 
and  Zadok  are  nowhere  mentioned,  as  if  they  had  faded 
out  of  view  before  the  glory  of  the  king,  who  absorbs 
the  prerogative  both  of  prophet  and  priest.  The  old 
Mosaic  statutes  did  not  contemplate  such  a  monopoly, 
and  it  can  only  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  at  this 
national  crisis  the  king  acted  as  the  father  or  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  people,  like  the  head  of  the  family 
under  the  original  patriarchal  rule,  who  sacrificed  for. 
prayed  for,  and  blessed  his  household.  It  was,  how- 
ever, ominous  that  this  great  office,  recently  created 
and  fenced  around  by  the  jealous  safeguards  of  Samuel, 
should  so  soon  take  all  power  into  its  own  hands.  After- 
wards too  the  sovereigns  often  silenced  and  punished 
the  prophets,  while  the  priesthood  was  taught  to  lean 
on  royal  patronage. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  lie  founded  the  temple 
Solomon  began  for  himself  a  palace,  the  building  of 
which  occupied  thirteen  years.  It  was  erected  on 
a  lower  platform  than  the  temple,  and  was  founded 
on  great  blocks  of  ''ten  cubits  and  eight  cubits." 
and  built  also  of  stones  "  sawed  and  hewed."  It  had 
a  great  court  around  it,  with  a  spacious  hall  for  re- 
ceptions or  for  business.  This  hall  was  150  feet  long 
and  about  7;">  feet  broad;  the  cedar  beams  of  the  roof 
being  borne  by  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars,  and  its  walls 
were  panelled  with  the  same  timber.  Perhaps  on 
account  of  this  abundant  use  of  cedar-wood  it  was 
called  "the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."  In  front 
of  it  was  a  pillared  portico,  and  there  was  yet  another, 
"even  the  porch  of  judgment.''  a  smaller  imitation  of 
which  was  made  for  Pharaoh's  daughter.  In  this  hall 
of  judgment  was  his  grand  throne  of  ivory  overlaid 
with  gold,  with  its  footstool  of  gold:  two  lions  guarded 
the  "stays"  or  arms,  and  the  seat  was  placed,  as 
Josephus  says,  "on  half  a  bull,  with  its  head  turned 
round;"  while  the  six  steps  of  ascent  to  this  seat  were 
each  ornamented  at  its  extremities  by  lions — "there 
was  not  the  like  made  in  any  kingdom."  Solomon  also 
made  two  hundred  targets  (2^),  large  shields  of  beaten 
gold,  and  three  hundred  (;r::<3)  smaller  ones  of  the  same 
metal.  These  were  probably  for  his  guards,  and  for 
duty  near  or  around  the  palace,  and  when  not  borne  on 
the  soldiers'  arms,  they  were  hung  in.  or  rather  on, 
the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon — a  curious  custom 
found  also  at  Tyre.  His  stables  were  on  a  grand 
scale  —  with  forty  thousand  stalls,  twelve  thousand 
horsemen,  and  fourteen  hundred  chariots,  so  many 


for  state  magnificence  with  the  king,  and  the  rest 
"bestowed  in  the  cities  for  chariots  through  the 
country."  His  drinking- vessels  were  of  gold;  it  is 
specially  noted  that  "none  were  of  silver."  His  court 
:  was  distinguished  for  profusion  and  ceremony.  The 
j  daily  supply  was  thirty  cors  of  bolted  flour  and  sixty 
.  cors  of  meal,  ten  fatted  oxen,  twenty  from  the  pastures, 
"a  hundred  sheep,''  with  a  great  variety  of  game  and 
fowls.  This  consumption,  large  though  it  appear,  is 
:  greatly  less  than  what  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  the 
i  court  of  Persia.  The  queen  of  Sheba  was  struck  with 
the  abundant  and  varied  fare  of  his  table,  and  the  rich 
and  costly  equipage  of  his  attendants.  There  was  a 
sitting  place  for  some  of  Ins  "servants:"  a  standing 
place  for  others,  his  "ministers."  The  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  as  first  or  chief  wife,  had  a  palace  for  herself, 
but  the  harem  was  filled  with  "seven  hundred  wives, 
princesses,  and  three  hundred  concubines."  These 
numbers  may  be,  probably  are,  an  exaggeration,  and 
the  statement  in  the  Song  may  be  nearer  the  truth — 
"  Threescore  queens,  fourscore  concubines,  and  virgins 
without  number."  di.  vi.  8.  Hosts  of  servants  and 
maidens,  eunuchs  and  slaves,  ''men-singers  and  women- 
singers,"  and  a  large  orchestra  with  all  varieties  of 
instruments  was  provided  for  their  entertainment. 
EC.  ii.  7,  s.  The  king  had  also  vineyards,  orchards,  gardens 
or  paradises,  planted  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  for  shade, 
blossom,  or  fruit,  and  watered  from  pools  that  sent 
through  them  a  thousand  murmuring  streamlets.  When 
Solomon  in  the  morning  rode  out  in  state  to  those  gar- 
dens at  Etham,  where  also  he  pursued  his  observa- 
tions and  carried  on  his  studies  as  a  naturalist,  he  was 
clothed  in  white,  sat  in  a  magnificent  chariot  drawn 
by  horses  incomparable  for  their  beauty  and  swiftness, 
and  was  surrounded  by  his  guards,  distinguished  for 
their  tallness,  strength,  and  symmetry,  with  bows  in 
their  hands,  and  mantles  of  Tyrian  purple  thrown  over 
their  armour — while  their  long  dark  hair,  which  curled 
in  clusters  over  their  shoulders,  was  powdered  every 
day  with  gold  dust,  and  glittered  in  the  sunlight  (Jose- 
phus, viii.  7, 4).  Sometimes  he  was  borne  on  his  royal  pro- 
gresses in  a  palanquin  ribbed  with  silver  and  garnished 
with  gold;  its  awning  of  purple  and  its  carpet  of  tes- 
selated  tapestry,  had  been  woven  "  by  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem."  In  such  a  litter  he  seems  to  have  gone 
occasionally  to  some  retreat  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
on  his  journey  was  surrounded  by  sixty  guards  of  tried 
valour — "expert  in  war,''  to  prevent  nocturnal  assault 
—  his  advance  being  heralded  by  "pillars  of  smoke."  or 
clouds  of  incense  burned  before  him,  t'a.  iii.  c-n. 

As  a  judge  between  contending  parties,  Solomon 
must  have  been  wise  and  just  in  his  decisions.  The 
economic  administration  of  the  country  was  compactly 
organized.  The  details  are  given  us  in  1  Ki.  iv.  1-lfi; 
and  as  two  sons-in-law  of  Solomon  held  high  office,  the 
description  must  apply  to  an  advanced  period  of  his 
reign.  In  order  to  provide  victuals  for  the  king  and 
his  household,  that  is,  the  immense  body  of  retainers 
that  hang  upon  an  eastern  court,  the  country  was 
divided  into  twelve  districts  not  corresponding  with 
the  tribal  divisions,  and  with  an  officer  over  each.  Each 
|  district  supplied  the  palace  for  a  month.  The  purveyor 
was  a  high  officer,  who  levied  the  taxes  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  these  were  generally  paid  in  kind.  In  the 
catalogue  many  of  those  prefects  have  no  proper  names, 
j  but  are  mentioned  as  the  "son  of  Hur,"  ''the  son  of 
i  Dekar,"  &c.  Some  propose  to  read  them  as  compound 
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names — (Ben-Hur,.,  and  this  is  suggested  by  the  margin 
of  the  English  version:  but  the  LXX.  and  Josephus 
retain  the  Hebrew  reading.  Either  the  names  have- 
been  lost,  or  the  prefects  were  better  known  as  children 
of  persons  noted  in  David's  reign.  A  higher  grade  of 
officers  are  termed  "princes."  and  formed  a  species  of 
cabinet.  Azariah,  a  son  of  Nathan,  was  head  of  the 
'•officers,"  and  his  brother  Zabud  was  "principal 
officer."  and  '"the  king's  friend"  or  familiar  coun- 
sellor: Ahishar  was  "over  the  household."  and  bore 
on  liis  shoulder  tin.-  key  of  the  house  of  David:  Adon- 
iram  was  over  "the  tribute"  i^ri'.  or  rather  levy 
or  serfdom  -tile  body  of  men  held  to  force.  1  labour. 
Benaiah  wa-  commander  -in-chief :  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
were  priests:  .lehoshaphat  was  the  ''recorder,  con- 
tinued from  David's  reign;  \\liile  Elilmrqih  and  Ahiah 
were  t lie  "scribes"  or  secretaries  of  state.  Some  of 
these  officers  have  the  significant  title  of  ;-i:.  priest  - 
confidential  advisers. 

The  public  works  of  Solomon  are  in  keeping  with 
his  character.  Ihivid  chose  Jerusalem  as  a  fortress, 
but  Solomon  made  it  a  capital,  surrounded  it  \\itli  a 
wall  and  strong  towers,  and  rebuilt  Millo.  the  great 

defence  of  the  citadel.  According  to  .loM-phlls  -,iii  7,  |), 
he  also  made  roads,  and  those  which  led  to  .Jerusalem 
he  laid  down  (Kart.jTUjf  or  paved  with  black  stones. 
It  is  impossible  to  >av  what  connection  Solomon  had 
with  the  pools  which  yet  bear  his  name  near  Bethleh.  m. 
or  witli  the  ancient  aqueduct  \\hieh  conveyed  water 
from  them  into  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Solomon  had  ceded  to  Hiram,  as  payment  for  timber 
and  metal,  twent\  citi. •>  in  » ialil.-e  -probably  inhabited 
liv  the  aborigines. and  that  Hiram,  on  a  survey  of  them, 
was  so  dissatisfied  that  he  named  them  "( "abul,"  \\liicli. 
aeci  irding  to  Josephus.  signifies  in  I'hiemeian  OCA, 
<'i/*«7Mjr.  "what  does  not  please.'  Possiblv  he  c\ 
p.-i-ted  -'.m.-  towns  nearer  the  coast,  or  perhaps  Aeeho 
itself  (Ewald,  Geseh.  iii.  :;::) 

'I'll.'  preceding  works  ascribed  t..  Solomon  are  only 
chief  specimens  of  what  "  he  desired  to  build  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Lebanon,  and  throughout  all  tlie  land  of 
his  dominion."  i  ch.  viii.  o.  Me  left  his  impress  on  the 
whole  countrv,  and  neglect-d  nothing  tliat  tended  to 
increase  his  wealth,  display  his  grandeur,  or  give  fame 
and  safetv  to  his  capital  and  empire.  Building,  as  in 
Kgvpt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  1'efsia,  has  been  often  a 
roval  mania,  and  can  be  easily  carried  out  under  a 
despotic  government  which  has  unbounded  command 
of  wealth  and  labour.  K.-.  ii. '.',  i".  The  king  did  every- 
thing with  perfect  truth  every  enterprise  is  ascribed 
to  him  as  sole  and  supreme  director.  His  will  was 
universal  and  unresisted  law  in  his  realm:  and  after 
Nathan's  death  he  seems  to  have  met  with  no  ch>  ck. 
His  subjects  were  overawed  by  his  splendour,  and 
whatever  secret  ninrniiirings  there  may  have  been, 
onlv  in  the  case  of  .Jeroboam  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  open  insubordination.  Tribute  and  toil 
seem  to  have  been  exacted  with  swift  compulsion  to 
carry  out  his  designs.  Yet  toward  the  latter  part  of 
his  reigai  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  could  not  bear 
the  perpetual  strain  which  had  been  put  upon  them. 
The  people  had  been  dazzled  for  a  time,  and  their 
national  vanity  was  flattered,  but  they  began  to  feel 
the  burden.  The  patience  of  conscripts  drilled  to 
labour  and  "chastised  with  whips."  was  being  ex- 
hausted, and  the  annual  tribute,  falling  heavily  on  the 
richer  provinces  of  the  middle  and  north  of  the  king- 
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dom.  grew  to  be  resented  as  an  oppression.  No  doubt 
there  was  the  old  jealousy  of  Ephraim  against  Jtidah; 
but  the  request  of  the  tribes  for  an  alleviation  of  their 
'"burdens"  was  virtually  assented  to  by  the  old  men 
who  had  "stood  before  Solomon."  when  they  advised 
Rehoboam  to  yield,  for  hi.s  "father  had  laid  on  them  a 
grievous  service  and  a  heavy  yoke.''  His  answer  was 
one  of  insolent  imprudence,  dictated  by  the  younger  men 
who  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  Solomon's  despotism, 
and  had  imbibed  its  spirit.  The  ten  tribes  were  appar- 
ently planning  a  revolt,  and  they  put  forward  as  a 
request  what  they  doubtless  wished  to  be  reckoned  their 
great  argument  and  justitieation.  They  do  not  complain 
of  the  harem,  or  the  idolatries,  or  the  many  other  royal 
deviations  from  the  national  law  but  of  the  taxation 
and  burden.  K.hoboam  in  an  unwise  menu-lit  sent 
Adoiiiram  to  treat  with  them,  for  Adoniram.  from  his 
official  connection  with  the  tribute  or  levy,  was  tin- 
most  unpopular  man  in  his  dominions,  and  the  infuri- 
ated people  stoned  him  to  death  the  king  hurrying  oil' 
lest  the  same  fate  should  befall  himself. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  speciallv  dwelt  on  in 
Scripture  "tied  gave  him  wisdom  and  understanding 
exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the 
sand  which  is  on  the  sea  shore."  The  term  "heart''  is 
often  iiM-d  for  "mind,"  and  the  meaning  is  that  Solomon 
was  endowed  with  great  faculties  and  capacities;  and 
that  his  intellect  was  not  only  stored  with  vast  and  varied 
information,  but  was  so  active,  shrewd,  and  penetrat- 
ing, as  to  In- .successful  in  its  studies  and  investigations. 
Me  had  at  once  an  unwearying  eagerm  ss  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  and  he  had  also  the  creative  power  of 
genius.  Nature  and  man  were  his  study;  botany  and 
x.oologv  shared  his  attention  with  men  and  manners: 
and  his  spirit  Lfave  utterance  to  its  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions in  poetrv.  Me  was  a  sage,  a  poet,  and  a  natu- 
ralist "he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs:  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  live.  And  he  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  tr.-e  that  is  in  Lebanon,  e\eii  unto 
the  hvssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall:  he  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  tislies."  l  Ki.  iv  :;•_'.  33.  The  value  of  his  zoological 
or  botanical  researches  we  know  not.  No  doubt  his 
knowledge  took  minute  cognizance  more  of  external 
peculiarity  than  of  inner  structure,  but  it  may  have  had 
the  rudiments  of  a  science,  though  lie  may  not  be  com- 
pared to  Linna-iis  or  Hooker,  Cuvier  or  Owen.  He 
was  not  so  absorbed  in  roval  cares,  or  royal  state  and 
luxury,  as  to  forget  mental  culture;  amidst  much  that 
was  weak  and  wrong,  he  was  "yet  acquainting  his 
heart  with  wisdom."  Kc.  ii.  :',.  The  "  wisdom  of  Egypt" 
was  proverbial  in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  medicine; 
but  Solomon  outstripped  it.  Arabia  was  the  home  of 
that  sagacity  that  clothes  itself  in  proverbs,  and  of  that 
|  subtlety  which  created  riddles  and  queries:  but  "Solo- 
mon's wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children 
of  the  east  country."  There  had  been  men  of  noted 
intelligence  in  his  own  country,  such  as  Ethan,  who  had 
charge  of  the  temple  music  in  David's  time;  Heman, 
one  of  the  famous  singers  and  "the  king's  seer  in  the, 
words  of  God:"  and  Chalcol  and  Darda:  but  Solomon 
was  "  wiser  than  all  men."  i  Ki.  iv.  L-U-SI. 

What  Solomon  spoke  on  natural  science  has  been 
lost,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  songs.  But  many  of 
his  proverbs  still  remain  in  the  book  so  called.  The 
Proverbs  deal  with  the  ethics  of  everyday  life — in- 
dustry, frugality,  foresight,  integrity,  sobriety,  purity. 
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not  omitting  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom."  They  show  that  he  loved  wisdom, 
lived  for  it,  and  strove  to  endear  it  to  others,  and  that 
wisdom  was  not  only  his  pursuit,  but  his  delight — his 
muse  whom  he  was  ever  wooing.  They  prove  him  to 


ve  been  a 


,d  observer  of  men  in  all  stations; 
reading  their  motives  and  predicting  results     ylancing 


at  their  w 


and  detecting  their  hollowness — 


throwing  into  relief  their  more  striking  frailties,  am 


irtues  in  balanced   comparison — analyz- 
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to  opposite  extremes.  Josephus,  on  the  one  hand, 
while  admitting  Solomon's  great  knowledge  of  plants 
and  animals,  says,  in  allusion  to  1  Ki.  iv.  o3,  that 
he  spoke  parables  about  them,  of  which  the  lesson 
taken  from  the  ant  may  be  a  sample;  not  that  he  de- 
scribed their  nature  or  growth.  On  the  other  hand  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  so  impressed  the  eastern  world, 
that  it  has  ascribed  to  him  magical  arts -ability  to 
know  the  language  of  birds,  and  power  over  demons 
svielded  by  his  famous  signet-ring.  According  t( 


ing  character  with  keenest  insight,  and  sketching  the     Josephus,  who  records  the  impressions  of  his  own  age. 


temptations  incident  to  all  conditions — painting  wisdom 
in  all  phases,  and  fully  in  all  disguises — hearing  very  hard 
on  tale-bearing,  slander,  and  wifely  brawls — pronoune- 
ingmoral  judgments  in  the  form  of  generalisations,  which 
command  immediate  acquiescence — uttering  maxims 
which  all  ages  have  confirmed,  and  warnings  justified 
by  universal  verdict.  Observation  had  taught  him 
much,  and  his  own  sagacity  and  experience  enabled 
him  to  form  just  inferences  and  applications.  One 
would  think  that  he  had  lived  freely  and  mingled  fami- 
liarly with  all  classes — that  he  had  rioted  and  vaunted 
with  the  rich,  and  sighed  and  suffered  with  the  poor — 
that  he  had  entered  into  the  bosom  of  the  fool  and  slug- 


finons  were  still  expelled  in  his  time  by  a  form  of 
incantation  or  exorcism  derived  from  the  wise  kinir. 
The  historian  gives  a  circumstantial  example  witnessed 
by  himself,  and  he  describes  it  with  apparent  sincerity 
ami  exultation,  in  order  that  "Solomon's  wisdom  ami 
extraordinary  virtues  may  not  be  unknown  to  any 
people  under  the  sun"  (Antu|.  viii.  2, .-,).  Who  can  tell  f 


There  may  have  been  a  temptation  to  Solomon  in  the 
dark  divining  rites  of  the  foreign  religions  which  he 
allowed,  or  he  may  have  had  some  Faust-like  avidity 
in  himself  of  reaching  forbidden  knowledge,  and  by 
another  path  than  observation  and  study.  The  universal 
legends  of  the  East  may  have  had  some  germ  of  founda- 


gard,  and  been  partner  of  all  their  imbecile  acts  and  !  tion.  But  what  are  called  his  "Books  of  Conjuration," 
apologies— that  he  had  been  lounging  amidst  the  chaf-  j  which  are  still  extant,  are  unworthy  of  notice  (Fabricius, 
ferings  of  the  bazaar — that  he  had  felt  the  grip  of  the  :  Codex  Pseud.  V.  T.;  AVeil's  Legends).  We  know,  however, 
usurer— had  been  at  a  feast  where  the  guests  spoke  that  after  Solomon's  time,  and  through  his  exn.mple, 
daggers,  and  at  a  rustic  repast  where  love  revelled  with  ''wisdom"  became  a  favourite  term  in  Jewish  schools, 
roots  and  "herbs."  His  wise  sayings  are  so  true  that  :  and  shed  a  peculiar  colouring  over  their  metaphysical 
they  are  apt  to  be  thought  trite;  and  their  clearness  and  ethical  speculations, 
sometimes  prevents  the  discernment  of  their  depth.  The  Judaea,  in  Solomon's  reign,  was  no  longer  filled  bv  a 


style,  which  fits  in  to  the  direct  and  incisive  thoughts, 
is  a  species  of  poetry — of  synonymous  or  antithetical 
parallelisms,  but  terse  and  unlaboured — often  a  succes- 
sion of  utterances,  each  pregnant  with  meaning  —often 
a  series  of  images  or  parallels,  each  a  single  dash  of 
the  pencil,  free,  bold,  and  not  retouched. 


people  dwelling  "alone,  and  not  reckoned  among  the 
nations."  It  had  numerous  alliances:  and  merchants 
and  sailors  spread  abroad  the  fame  of  its  king.  His 
wisdom  especially  was  a  theme  of  wide  and  glowing 
report.  His  sayings  and  his  studies,  his  judgments 
and  his  diplomacy,  were  the  great  news  of  the  day,  and, 


The  poetry  of  Solomon  was  also  prolific — "one  thon-  j  as  happens  so  often,  were  probably  dwelt  upon  with 
sand  and  five"  songs,  or  according  to  the  LXX.  Trecra-  !  curious  exaggeration.  The  result  was  that  there  "came 
Kiffxi\iait  five  thousand.  But  the  greater  part  must  of  all  people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all 
have  perished.  Ps.  Ixxii.  and  cxxvii.  are  ascribed  to  kings  of  the  earth  which  had  heard  of  his  wisdom.'' 
him,  and  it  is  usually  supposed  that  Ps.  ii.  and  xlv.  Xot,  perhaps,  that  they  had  personal  interviews  with 
have  a  close  connection  with  his  coronation  and  imp-  him;  but  they  saw  the  results  of  his  sage  policy,  nnd 


tials.     The  "Song  of  Songs,"  apart  from  its  spiritual 
meaning,  is  a  beautiful  pastoral,  slightly  dramatic  in 


they  heard  the  earliest  and  most  correct  versions  of  his 
wonderful  utterances.     Xav,  we  are  told,  that  "'all  the 


form;  but  revelling  in  the  enjoyment  of  external  nature,  earth  sought  to  Solomon,  to  hear  his  wisdom,  which 
in  the  freshness  and  variety  of  the  open  landscape  from  \  God  had  put  into  his  heart;"  and,  as  was  the  custom, 
Lebanon  to  Carmel,  in  rare  exotics  with  their  rich  the  crowds  of  yearly  inquirers  did  not  come  empty- 
blossoms  and  scents,  and  in  the  flowers  and  fountains  of  I  handed,  but  "brought  every  man  his  present — vessels 


the  royal  gardens.     Eighteen  apocryphal  psalms  said 
to  be  Solomon's  are  found  in  a  OJreek  translation. 

One  form  which  Solomon's  wisdom  took  was  that  of 


of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and  garments,  and  armour, 
and  spices,  horses,  and  mules,"  iKi.x.  24,25.  One  of  those 
visitors  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Hebrew 


propounding  hard  questions — a  form  in  which  oriental  !  annals.     The   queen  of  Sheba — probably  a  region  in 


mind  has  intense  delight:  "The  understanding  of  a 
liroverb  and  the  interpretation;  the  words  of  the  wise 
and  their  dark  sayings."  Specimens  of  this  kind  of 
enigma  are  apparently  found  in  the  book  of  Proverbs. 
You  have  but  to  prefix  a  query  or  guess  to  the  state- 
ment, and  you  have  the  original  shape  of  the  wise 
saying.  What  are  the  three  things  too  wonderful  for 
me,  and  the  four  that  I  do  not  know?  What  are  the 
four  things  little  upon  the  earth,  but  which  are  exceeding 

wise?  &C.,   Pr.  xxx.  IX, &c.  (Stanley's  Lectures,  ii.  234).      Indeed, 

the  proverb  is  but  another  name  of  the  parable the 

form  so  simply  and  strikingly  employed  by  Jesus. 
The   estimates  of  his  knowledge  have  been  carried 


Arabia — came  to  "prove  Solomon  with  hard  questions" 
(see  SHEBA).  But  ho  resolved  them  all,  to  her  great 
astonishment;  and  when  she  saw  his  buildings  and 
retinue  "there  was  no  more  spirit  in  her."  She  con- 
fessed, "the  half  was  not  told  me:  thy  wisdom  and 
prosperity  exceedeth  the  fame  which  I  heard."  The 
sacred  historian  dwells  with  delight  on  the  queen's  grand 
visit  to  Jerusalem;  on  her  long  train  of  camels  carrying 
spices  of  unexampled  abundance,  with  gold  and  preci- 
ous stones,  as  a  present  to  Solomon;  on  her  wonder  and 
her  delight  at  the  spectacles  she  saw,  and  the  interviews 
she  enjoyed.  According  to  Josephus  the  famous  balsam 
of  the  country  grew  from  what  had  been  brought  by 
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the  queen  of  Sheba  on  her  memorable  visit.  As  if  that 
visit  had  formed  an  epoch  in  the  ancient  annals — an 
epoch  fraught  with  instruction  and  warning  to  all  ages 
ami  lands — the  "greater  than  Solomon"  makes  impres- 
sive reference  to  it,  as  condemnatory  of  those  who.  with 
greater  privilege  imposing  no  sucli  pilgrimage,  yet 
believe  not.  and  are  not  attracted  to  the  Incarnate 
Wisdom,  Mat.  xii.  42.  The  legendary  accounts  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba  will  be  found  in  ch.  xxvii.  of  the 
Koran,  and  in  Sale's  notes.  See  also  Weil's  BUA'x'ul 
LiCf/find*  <[>.  171,  English  translation,  London,  1S40). 

The  splendour  of  Solomon's  empire  was  passing  into 
eclipse  before  his  death.  A  sad  degeneracy  came  over 
himself,  of  which  HO  mention  is  made  in  Chronicles. 
The  heart  that  could  conceive  the  dedication  prayer 
must  have  undergone  a  melancholy  change.  The  lej-.-d 
fastidiousness  that  would  not  lodge  Pharaoh's  daughter 
in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  ark  had  been  Completely 
worn  out.  His  harem  was  hi-  ruin.  Manv  of  it>  in- 
mates might  be  forced  upon  him  a-  ho-tages.  or  taken 
by  him  from  political  motive-*:  hut  no  neces.-ity  of  -tate 
can  lie  pleaded  for  the  arm  v  of  e.  incubinc-.  Kxtn-nie 
licentiousness  clothed  ill  irresponsible-  power  could  alone 
gather  about  him  so  many  women.  Kveii  hail  they 
been  all  of  Hebrew  blood,  the  example  set  to  the  nation 
mu.-t  have  b. -en  demoralizing  in  the  extivni'  .  Hi.-,  troops 
of  horses  were  forbidden  l>y  law.  and  so  \\as  his  crowded 
harem.  "lie  -hall  not  mnltiplv  hordes  to  himself:" 
•'neither  shall  lie  multiplv  wive-;  to  himself,  that  hi> 
lieart  turn  not  away."  l>o.  xvii.  ifi,  17.  Jli>  wi\v>  were 
selected  also  iu  open  violation  of  Mo>aic  statute,  for  the 
annalist  sa\s.  ''Solomon  loved  many  strange  women, 
together  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  women  of  Moab- 
ites,  Ammonites,  Kdomitcs. /idonians.  and  Ilittit'--" 
nation-^  with  \\hom  such  intercourse  was  prohibited, 
vet  "Solomon  clave  to  them  iu  love."  His  seraglio 
"turned  away  hi-  heart  afti-r  other  gods,  and  temples 
to  them  were  built  <.n  the  hill  fronting  the  holy  house 
it -i -If  to  the  Sidonian  Ashteroth.  to  "  M ilcom  the  abom- 
ination of  the  Ammonites,  and  Cliemosh  the  abomina- 
tion of  Moab."  "All  his  strange  wives '' were  e.piallv 
accommodated  the  worship  of  their  impure  and  bloody 
divinities  was  permitted  or  sanctioned.  That  Solomon 
became  himself  an  open  idolater  is  not  distinctly  ~-tat«-d. 
He  still  oile-ivd  on  the  autlmri/.c  d  altar,  and  htirne  1  iu 
cense  three  times  a  year  apparently  taking  on  himself 
at  those  occasions  the  sacerdotal  office.  But  his  svncre- 
tistic  mixture  of  worships  is  divinely  eoiidi  mned.  The 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  an  exclusive  worship,  and  the 
magistrate  was  to  permit  none  other;  for  idolatry  was 
an  insolent  violation  of  the  law,  nay.  as  Jehovah  was 
king,  it  was  setting  up  a  rival  to  His  throne.  The 
.service  of  the  true  God  was  openly  affronted  by  these 
antagonistic  shrines.  Solomon  had  thus  forfeited  his 
throne  before  the  revolution  which  wrested  so  much  of 
his  dominions  from  his  house.  And  he  had  no  apology 
— the  God  from  whom  he  had  turned  "  had  appeared  to 
him  twice."  Nor  can  his  conduct  be  lauded  as  tolera- 
tion. Toleration  of  idolatry  was  unknown  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  for  its  basis  was  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God. 
Strangers  engaged  in  commerce  could  not  be  forbidden 
secret  pagan  worship — for  it  could  not  be  prevented; 
and  the  very  six.e  of  the  empire  compelled  either 
toleration  or  universal  proselytism  or  extermination. 
But  while  such  an  alternative  shows  us  the  critical 
nature  of  these  times  of  commerce  and  enlarged  do- 
minion, the  building  of  public  temples  for  impure  and 
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bloody  rites  must  be  blamed  as  a  weakness,  nay  con- 
demned as  a  crime,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  whose  right 
to  hold  their  territoiy  was  based  on  their  monotheism. 
Besides,  the  licentious  orgies  of  these  divinities  must 
have  attracted  many  foreign  women  to  their  service, 
and  according  to  Proverbs,  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
were  infested  with  "strange  women,''  or  foreign  prosti- 
tutes— the  inevitable  curse  of  these  commercial  alli- 
ances. The  kingdom  was.  in  fact,  enervated;  the  voice 
of  prophecy  was  dumb:  the  army  was  employed  but  for 
.  show,  or  to  defend  the  trading  caravans.  The  old 
;  enemies  of  Solomon,  aware  of  this  degeneracy,  renewed 
their  warfare,  and  with  better  hopes  of  success.  Did 
Solomon  then  feel  how  far  lie  li;id  fallen,  how  vain  was 
mere  worldliness.  and  how  unsatisfying  were  wealth, 
pi-  asure.  and  power,  as  the  objects  of  human  ambition? 
\Vas  it  on  such  a  survey  of  his  past  life  that  the  royal 
sybarite  became  so  intensely  cynical  as  to  cry.  ''  Vanity 
of  vanities;  all  is  vanitv  and  vexation  of  spirit?"  Yet 
are  there  not  gleams  of  hope  in  these  parting  words, 
"  Fear  t  M>d.  and  keep  his  commandments:  for  this  is 
the  whole  dutv  of  man  .'" 

After  a  reign  of  forty  year>  of  unexampled  prosperity 
and  splendour,  Solomon  died,  and  "was  buried  in  the 
citv  of  I  >avid  his  father."  But  by  his  exactions  and  his 
treasons  against  the  di\  ine  law.  he  had  left  his  kingdom 
on  the  eve  of  revolution.  A  prophet  had  at  last  fore- 
warned him  of  the  crisi>,  and  his  o\\  n  far-seeing  spirit 
must  have  discerned  the  omens  of  its  speed  and  cer- 
taiutv.  The  land.  as  long  as  it  remained  faithful  to  its 
divine  King  and  Guardian,  was  guaranteed  against 
invasion  at  least  against  defeat  and  captivity.  But 
the  evils  \\hieh  had  begun  under  Solomon  went  on  tin- 
checked —  idolatry  spread  from  the  court  through  the 
kingdom — viler  lusts  lifted  up  their  In  ads,  and  were 
introduced  as  portions  of  heathen  ritual,  and  altars  were 
found  "on  everv  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree." 
1  Ki.  xiv.  22-21.  The  country,  grown  cowardly  in  and 
through  its  debasement,  could  not  de-fend  itself.  Je- 
hovah was  no  longer  its  shield;  and  the  wealth  of  Jeru- 
,-alem  glittering  with  gold  was  a  bribe  too  powerful  to 
be  re-.isted.  Shi-hak  soon  came,  coni|Uen  d.  and  spoiled, 
and  brass  took  the  place  of  gold,  1  Ki.  xiv.  ..'>  "v 

As  was  natural.  David's  wondrous  elevation  to  the 
kingdom  is  his  own  favourite  point  of  allusion;  but  to 
Solomon  the  recurring  memory  is  his  succession— his 
being  "  established  oil  the  throne  of  his  father."  The 
character  and  government  of  David  are  the  perpetual 
allusion,  and  the  model  by  which  successive  kings  are 
judged.  Solomon's  reign  is  not  referred  to  again  in 
the  old  Hebrew  records.  But  his  magnificence  lived  in 
the  imagination  of  the  people;  and  the  great  Teacher, 
when  he  wished  to  adduce  an  instance  of  personal  gor- 
geousness,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  without  rival, 
gives  utterance  to  the  phrase,  "Solomon  in  all  his 
I  glory;''  and  yet  it  was  a  glory  outshone  by  the  "lilies 
of  the  field."" 

The  acts  of  Solomon  were  written  in  the  "Book  of 
the  Acts  of  Solomon,"  according  to  ]  Ki.  xi.  41,  or  "in 
the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer,"  according  to  2  Ch.  ix.  '29.  \J.  K.] 

SOLOMON'S  PORCH.  A  portico  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  Jn.  x.  23;  Ac.  iii.  it;  v.  12,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  JosepllUS  (Wurs.v.  .1,  sect.  1;  Ant.  xx.  ft,  sect.  "\  had 
survived  from  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  was  built  from 
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a  great  depth,  occupying  part  of  the  adjacent  valley, 
which  had  been  taken  in  to  get  space  for  it,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  wall  4  (Mi  cubits  high,  formed  of  immense 
stones,  some  of  them  20  cubits  long.  "Perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  strength  and  beauty  the  Chaldeans 
had  L-t't  it  standing;  and  being  of  spacious  dimensions, 
and  affording  shelter  from  the  weather,  the  people  appear- 
to  have  frequently  resorted  to  the  portico.  Hence  our 
Lord  is  represented  by  Juhn  as  walking  there  in 
winter. 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.     Set  CANTICLES. 

SON.  The  term  aon  in  Scripture  is  very  often  ex- 
tended to  more  distant  relations  than  the  one  originally 
and  strictly  indicated  by  it  -such  as  grandchildren, 
offspring  generally  even  to  remote  generations,  and 
heirs  of  a  particular  person  or  family  though  not  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent.  (Sec  CHILDREN  and  GENEALO- 
GIES.) The  term  was  also  very  commonly  used  in  a 
figurative  sense  to  denote  the  possession,  in  a  marked 
and  characteristic  manner,  of  some  natural  or  moral 
quality — such  as  "  Barnabas,  son  of  consolation,"  as  if 
in  a  manner  born  of  it,  and  so  replenished  with  its 
grace;  "son  of  Belial,"'  for  persons  of  a  wanton  and  licen- 
tious spirit;  •'  son  of  oil,"  for  rich  and  fertile,  Is.  v.  1. 
where  what  is  in  the  Eng.  Bible  "a  very  fruitful  hill," 
is  literally  "  the  horn  of  the  son  of  oil,"  &c.  The 
principle  which  underlies  this  figurative  mode  of  speech 
is  noticed  under  CHILDREN. 

SON  or  SONS  OF  GOD.  This  expression  occurs, 
and  even  with  some  frequency,  in  the  plural,  before  it 
is  found  in  the  singular;  that  is,  in  the  order  of  God's 
revelations,  it  is  used  in  a  sense  applicable  to  a  certain 
class  or  classes  of  God's  creatures,  prior  to  its  being 
employed  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  One,  to  whom 
it  belongs  in  a  sense  altogether  peculiar.  It  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  a  natural  and 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  that  we  first  look  at  the 
more  general  use  of  the  expression,  and  then  consider 
its  specific  and  higher  application  to  the  Messiah. 

1.  Sox  OR  SONS  OF  GOD  viewed  generally.  We  first 
meet  with  this  designation  in  a  passage  which  has  from 
early  times  been  differently  understood.  It  is  at  Ge. 
vi.  1-4,  where,  in  reference  to  the  growing  corruption 
of  antediluvian  times,  it  is  said.  "The  sons  of  God  (bene 
Elohim}  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair, 
and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  whom  they  chose  (that 
is,  having  regard  only  to  natural  attraction)."  And 
again,  "There  were  giants  in  the  earth  (literally,  "the 
iiephilim  were  on  the  earth'')  in  those  days;  and  also 
after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  [children]  unto  them, 
these  were  the  mighty  men  (the  heroes,  C'")2Jn^  who 
were  of  old,  men  of  renown."  The  sons  of  God  in  these 
verses,  say  many  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  were 
persons  of  quality,  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  they  married  were  females  of  low  birth — as 
if  the  climax  of  disorder  and  corruption  in  the  Bible 
sense  were  marrying  below  one's  rank !  Such  a  view 
carries  improbability  in  its  very  front,  and  is  without 
any  support  in  the  general  usage  of  the  terms.  In  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  then  by  many  of  the  fathers, 
and  in  later  times  not  a  few  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
theologians  (including  among  the  last  class  Stier,  Hof- 
mann,  Kurtz.  Delitzsch).  the  sons  of  God  is  a  name 
for  the  angels,  in  this  case  of  course  fallen  angels; 
which  they  think  form  the  only  proper  contrast  to  the 
daughters  of  men.  In  other  passages  also  angels  are 


undoubtedlv  called  ''sons  of  God,"  Jubi.  <;-,  \\  i;  xxxviii.  7-, 
Da.  iii.  2.'>,  and  "  sons  of  Elim,"  or  the  Mighty,  PS.  xxix.  i; 
Ixxxix.  7.  There  are.  however,  other  passages,  in  which 
men,  standing  in  a  definite  relation  to  God,  his  peculiar 
people,  are  so  called.  Israel  as  the  elect  nation  is 
called  his  son,  his  first-born,  Kx.  iv.  •»-,  but  within  this 
circle  a  narrower  circle  still  bore  the  name  of  his  sons, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  those  who  corrupted  them- 
selves and  fell  away  to  the  world,  DC.  xxxii.  .">;  and  those 
who  had  backslidden  but  again  returned  were  to  be  de- 
signated sons  of  the  living  God.  Ho.  i.  in.  Also  in  Ps. 
Ixxx.  17,  Israel  in  the  stricter  sense,  as  the  elect  seed, 
is  named  the  son  whom  God  (Elohim)  made  strong  for 
himself.  There  seems  no  reason,  therefore,  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  expression  "  sons  of  God"  should  be  under- 
stood of  angels  any  more  than  of  men.  Its  actual  re- 
ference must  be  determined  from  the  connection,  and 
in  the  case  under  consideration  angels  are  on  various 
accounts  necessarily  excluded.  For  (1)  the  procedure 
ascribed  to  those  sons  of  God  —  choosing  beautiful 
women  for  wives,  and  marrying  them — cannot  without 
the  greatest  incongruity  be  associated  with  angelic 
natures,  among  which  there  is  neither  marrying  nor 
giving  in  marriage,  Lu.  xx.  .".">,  so.  Even  carnal  inter- 
course between  such  parties  had  been  impracticable, 
but  the  actual  taking  of  wives  (the  term  used  being 
that  uniformly  employed  to  denote  the  marriage  rela- 
tionship) is  still  more  abhorrent  to  the  ideas  set  forth 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  essential  distinctions  between  the 
region  of  spirits  and  the  world  of  sense.  (2)  If  a  rela- 
tion of  the  kind  had  been  possible,  it  would  still  have 
been  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  a  narrative,  where 
the  object  of  the  historian  manifestly  is  to  trace  the 
progress  of  human  corruption — implying  that  the  pro- 
minent actors  in  the  drama  were  men,  and  not  beings 
of  another  sphere.  Hence,  immediately  after  the  first 
notice  of  the  angels  of  God  marrying  the  daughters  of 
men,  the  Lord  says.  "My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh,"  Ge.  vi.  3 — as  if 
the  whole  quarrel  were  with  the  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood.  (3)  The  moral  bearing  and  design  of  the  narra- 
tive also  points  in  the  same  direction,  which  undoubt- 
edly aimed  at  presenting,  from  the  state  of  things  which 
drew  on  the  deluge,  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Israel- 
ites against  those  heathen  marriages  which  brought 
incalculable  mischief  on  the  covenant-people.  (4)  In 
like  manner,  the  allusion  of  our  Lord  to  the  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  before  the  flood,  as  things 
which  were  going  to  be  repeated  after  the  same  fashion 
before  the  second  advent,  Lu.  xvii.  27.  requires  them  to 
be  understood  of  earthly  relationships — otherwise  the 
allusion  could  have  furnished  no  proper  parallel  to  the 
state  of  things  anticipated  in  the  last  days,  and  would 
have  been  beside  the  mark. 

We  are  therefore,  clearly  of  opinion  that  by  "  sons 
of  God"  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  is  meant,  as  the 
great  body  of  the  best  interpreters  have  understood  it, 
a  select  class  of  men  on  earth — those  who  belonged  to 
the  line  that  had  maintained  in  a  measure  the  true 
filial  relationship  to  God  (the  Sethites'l.  Though  fallen 
and  sinful,  yet,  as  children  of  faith  and  heirs  of  pro- 
mise, they  were  the  spiritual  as  well  as  natural  off- 
spring of  one  who  was  originally  made  in  God's  image, 
and  who  still  through  grace  could  look  up  to  God  as  a 
father.  From  this  select  class  the  Cainites  were  cut 
off.  the  unbelieving  and  godless  spirit  they  manifested 
showing  them  to  be  destitute  of  the  childlike  spirit  of 
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faith  and  love;  whence  Adam  and  Eve,  by  reckoning 
their  seed  only  through  Seth,  had  in  a  manner  dis- 
owned them;  alienated  from  God,  the  offspring  of  Cain 
were  merely  sons  of  men,  and  their  daughters  might 
fitly  be  called  in  an  emphatic  sense  the  daughters  of 
men,  because  knowing  no  higher  parentage.  But  the 
other  class  contained  members  of  a  family  of  God  on 
earth;  for  if  "in  that  olden  time  there  were  pious  men, 
who,  like  Enoch  and  Noah,  walked  with  God,  or  who, 
even  if  they  did  nut  stand  in  this  close  priestly  relation 
to  God,  made  the  divine  image  a  reality  through  their 
piety  and  fear  of  God,  then  these  were  sons  of  God 
(Elohim),  for  whom  the  only  correct  appellation  was 
'  sons  of  Elohim,'  since  soiiship  to  Jehovah  was  only 
introduced  with  the  call  of  Israel"  (K.M).  And  the 
name  in  question,  li  sons  of  God,"  was  made  prominent 
at  the  critical  time  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  becom- 
ing altogether  inapplicable,  in  order  the  more  distinctly 
to  show  how  willing  <  >"d  was  to  own  tin-  relationship 
as  long  as  he  well  could,  and  how  L:Tievoiis  a  degeneracy 
discovered  itself,  when  the  distinction  belonging  to  them 
as  God's  elect  began  practical^  to  be  obliterated  by 
their  ungodly  alliances  with  the  world.1 

It  was  thus  plainly  in  ivtYivnee  to  nidi's  moral  state 
and  relationship  that  the  epithet  "sons  of  God"  was 
applied  to  some  before  the  delude;  ami  so  was  it  ever 
afterwards.  In  a  mere  physical  sense,  as  haviir_r  de-  : 
rived  their  beiii'_r  from  God,  men  are  not  in  Scripture 
designated  his  sons;  though  there  is  an  approach  to 
it  in  the  appropriation  by  St.  Paul  of  a  passage  from 
a  heathen  poet  ("  We  are  also  his  oll'spi-iiii:',"  Ac.  .v.ii.:>  , 
in  order  to  give  it  a  higher  application.  Israel,  when 
about  to  be  called  out  of  Egypt,  or  when  actually 
delivered,  was  called  collectively  the  son  of  Jehovah, 
or  in  the  plural  sons,  K.x.  iv.  -j,  •_•:;;  Do.  xiv.  l;  Hu.  xi.  1:  and 
this  because-  they  were  by  special  election  and  privilege 
called  to  be  "an  holy  people  unto  Jehovah  their  God. 
and  Jehovah  had  chosen  tin  in  to  be  a  peculiar  people 
unto  himself,  above  all  the  nations  that  are  upon  the 
earth,"  De.  xiv.  -i-,  KX.  six.  :.,  o.  In  this  sense  are  to  be  un- 
derstood all  the  passages  \\hieh  .-p.-ak  of  G"d  a-  the 
Father,  the  Former,  or  llegctt.-r  of  I  MM.  1.  Do.  xxxii  1-, 
Jc.ii.-J7;  Is.  Ixiv.  -;  Mai.  i.  it;  i;  1";  th'-  soiiship  they  indicate 
is  one  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  having  it>  origin 
in  the  free  grace  of  (io-1,  and  its  \isil  !e  manifestation 
in  the  peculiar  relation  of  I.-racl  to  the  knowledge. 
service,  and  blessing  of  Jehovah.  They  are  also  called 
God's  first-born,  because  the  distinction  thus  conferred 
upon  them  was  not  to  be  theirs  exclusively;  they  only 

1  It  is  impossible  here  to  on  tor  into  the  collateral  arguments 
urged  by  those  \vho  oppose  tlio  view  given  in  tin-  text,  anil 
understand  hy  ''sons  of  God"  the  fallen  mr.'i-l--.  They  are 
chiefly  two.  They  coueeive  the  m jiliilim,  tlie  men  of  gigantic 
energy,  or  superhuman  might,  mentioned  iu  Ge.  vi.  4,  to  bu  the 
]>roduct  of  tho.-e  unnatural  connertions,  nnd  a  proof  of  it.  lint 
the  text  does  not  admit  of  this  construction;  the  nephilim  are 
spoken  of  as  being  on  the  earth  lief. .re  the  improper  marriages 
in  question  were  formed:  and  violent  renderings  are  obliged  to 
be  resorted  to,  to  pet  the  sense  sought  fi  r  liy  the  commentators 
referred  to  (see  Kc-il  on  Ge.  ri.  4).  The  other  line  of  support  is 
derived  from  the  supposed  reference,  in  Jude  n,  7,  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  fallen  angels  in  a  lustful  and  fleshly  direction,  as  if 
they  left  their  proper  habitation  to  mingle  in  the  pollutions  of 
sensual  indulgence  here:  but  it  is  :i  quite  fanciful  interpretation. 
The  sensuality  and  defiling  of  the  flesh  spoken  of  has  reference 
not  to  them,  but  to  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  who 
indulged  in  wanton  and  rebellious  courses,  like  the  angels,  but 
in  these  took,  of  course,  a  different  direction.  Going  after  for- 
nication, or  strange  flesh  implies,  as  Keil  remarks,  a  flesh  of 
cue's  own  (13*«  <ru.£*,  which  the  angels  had  not. 
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took  precedence  of  others,  and  received  their  place 
and  privileges,  in  order  that  through  them  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  might  be  similarly  blessed.  But  from 
the  manifest  failing  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  fulfil  their  calling  and  destiny,  the  sonship 
was  again,  as  it  were,  denied  of  the  collective  Israel, 
and  limited  to  the  better  portion  of  them:  the  one  had 
not  the  marks  of  true  children,  De.  xxxii.  :>,  and  the 
other  alone  could  properly  call  God  Father,  or  be  owned 
by  him  as  sons,  Je.  :ii.  1;  Ho.  i.  10.  And  even  in  their  case 
all  was  imperfect,  and  could  not  but  be  till  "the  time 
of  reformation."  when  God  s  purpose  of  grace  reached 
its  full  development,  and  the  partakers  of  it  attained 
to  a  far  higher  position  in  the  gifts  and  blessings  of  the 
divine  kingdom.  From  that  time  it  was  formally  as  the 
regeneration,  those  who  have  been  born  again  of  God, 
or  have  received  from  him  the  adoption,  that  they 
become  members  of  the  kingdom,  .in.  i.  ]-j,  i:;-,  iii. .",.";  Ga.  iii. 
:.,&c.;  and  the  Spirit  is  conferred  upon  them,  not  with  a 
kind  of  secrecv  and  reserve,  but  in  the  full  plenitude 
of  his  grace,  and  expressly  as  the  Spirit  of  sonship  or 
adoption,  leading  them  to  cry.  in  a  manner  altogether 
peculiar,  "Abba,  Father,"  lio.  viii.  l.*>.  As  compared 
with  this  higher  stage  of  son-hip,  those  who  livul  in 
earlier  times,  while  they  enjoyed  the  reality,  scarcely 
knew  how  to  u-e  it:  in  the  tone  of  t  heir  spirits  and 
the  -vneral  environments  of  their  condition  they  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  state  of  servants  than  that  of 
sons.  (>'((,'  Ai;i:.\. 

2.  S»x  UK  Con,  in  its  .-pedal  application  to  the 
Messiah.  Even  in  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  with 
respect  to  the  participation  of  sonship  by  the  common 
member*  of  the  covenant,  there  \\as,  as  already  stated,  a 
narrowing  of  the  idea  of  sonship  to  those  in  whom  it  was 
actually  realized.  1'uit  within  that  narrow  circle  there 
\\a.-a  narrower  still,  of  which  divine  sonship  was  predi- 
cated, and  this  in  connection  with  the  family  of  David, 
the  royal  house.  K\vn  in  the  first  formal  announcement 
of  God's  mind  on  the  subject,  when  the  prophet  Nathan 
declared  so  distinctly  that  David's  son  should  also  be 
Cod's  son,  and  that  the  throne  of  his  son's  kingdom 
should  be  establi-hed  for-  ev«  -r,  '. : -xi.  MI  .  1 1  -in,  there  was 
an  elevation  of  the  idea  of  sonship  beyond  what  had 
\et  In -en  uivcn  ill  the  revelations  of  God  to  his  people. 
The  king  on  the  throne  of  Israel  in  1  >a\  id's  line  was 
to  be  in  tin- most  emphatic  sense  God's  son— combin- 
ing therefore  royalty  and  .-unship-  and  this  associated 
with  actual  perpetuity.  Could  such  tilings  be  supposed 
to  have  their  full  accomplishment  in  a  son  who  had 
about  him  only  the  attributes  of  humanity!  Must 
not  the  human,  in  order  to  their  realization,  be  in 
some  peculiar  manner  interpenetrated  with  the  divine? 
Thoughts  of  this  description  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur 
to  contemplative  minds,  from  the  consideration  of  this 
prophecy  alone:  but  other  and  still  more  explicit  ut- 
terances were  given  to  aid  their  contemplations  and 
render  their  views  in  this  respect  more  definite.  For 
David  himself  in  the  second  psalm  speaks  of  the 
future  God-anointed  king  of  Zion  as  so  anointed  and 
destined  to  the  irreversible  inheritance  of  the  kingdom, 
just  because  he  was  Jehovah's  son,  and  had  a  right  to 
wield  Jehovah's  power  and  exercise  his  sovereignty  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth.  This  seemed  to  be- 
speak for  him  who  was  to  be  king  by  way  of  eminence 
an  essentially  divine  standing;  and  in  Ps.  xiv.  he  is 
addressed  formally  as  God,  whose  throne  should  be  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  same  strain  was  caught  up,  at  a 
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later  period,  by  Isaiah,  ch.  vii.  11,  where  it  is  said  of  the 
child,  one  day  to  be  born  iu  the  house  of  David  of  a 
virgin,  that  he  should  be  Immanuel  ((rod  with  us);  and 
again  in  ch.  ix.  (i,  that  the  child  so  singularly  to  be 
given,  should  be  called  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  Cod  (literally,  the  God-hero),  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace'' — epithets  which  had  been 
unmeaning,  or  at  least  extravagantly  hyperbolical,  if 
the  destined  bearer  of  them  had  not  been  possessed  of 
strictly  divine  attributes.  So  also  in  the  prophet 
Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  it  is  affirmed  of  the 
future  ruler  of  Israel,  whose  birth  \vas  to  throw  a  pecu- 
liar glory  around  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  that  his 
goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting, 
ch.  v.  •>.  It  is  but  to  give  a  specific  application  to  these 
prophecies,  and  to  many  besides  that  spoke  of  the 
glorious  powers  and  prerogatives  of  him  who  should 
come  as  the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  covenant  to 
redeem  his  people  and  rectify  the  affairs  of  the  divine 
kingdom,  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  era  the 
birth  was  announced  of  one  who  should  be  called  the 
Son  of  the  Highest,  and  who  should  sit  on  the  throne 
of  David,  Lu.  i.  32;  and  when  this  same  person,  as  soon 
as  he  had  begun  to  manifest  himself  to  the  people,  was 
acknowledged  as  at  once  ''the  King  of  Israel  and  the 
Son  of  God,''  Jn.  i.  49. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  clear  from  the  records 
of  Xew  Testament  Scripture,  than  that  the  Jews, 
while  they  expected  a  Messiah  who  should  be  king  of 
Israel,  were  all  but  unanimous  in  the  rejection  of  the 
idea  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  a  nature  essentially 
divine.  They  could  scarcely  doubt  that  he  was  to  enjoy 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner  the  favour  and  help  of  God, 
so  as  to  occupy  the  very  highest  rank  among  God's 
messengers  to  men;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
carried  the  matter  higher  (Schottgen's  proofs,  (Deilessi.a 
1.  iii.)  to  the  contrary  are  insufficient);  and,  accord- 
ingly, whenever  our  Lord  made  declarations  which 
amounted  to  an  assumption  of  proper  divinity,  he  was 
always  met  by  an  uncompromising  opposition,  except 
within  the  circle  of  his  immediate  disciples.  Once  and 
again,  when  he  spake  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  j 
impression  that  God  was  his  own  (iSios)  father — father 
in  a  sense  that  implied  equality  of  nature — the  Jews 
proceeded  to  deal  with  him  as  a  blasphemer,  Jn.  v.  is; 
vii;.  59;  x.  so-33.  When  assuming  the  divine  prerogative 
of  forgiving  sins,  they  charged  him  in  their  hearts  with 
blasphemy,  Mat.  ix.  3;  but  so  far  from  desisting  from  the 
claim,  he  appealed  on  the  spot  to  what  should  have 
been  regarded  as  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  his  right 
to  maintain  it — his  power  and  capacity  to  perform  an 
essentially  divine  work.  When  at  a  later  period  he 
challenged  them  to  reconcile  their  belief  in  the  fact  as 
to  the  Christ  being  David's  son,  with  David's  own 
recognition  of  him  as  his  Lord,  they  were  unable  to 
meet  it.  Lu.  xx.  41-44,  plainly  because  they  were  unpre- 
pared to  allow  any  strictly  divine  element  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Christ's  person.  And,  finally,  when  driven 
from  all  other  grounds  of  accusation  against  Jesus, 
they  at  last  found  their  capital  charge  against  him  in 
his  confession  that  he  was  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
Mat.  xxvi.  C3-CG.  In  all  the  passages  referred  to,  and  very 
specially  in  the  last,  it  admits  of  no  doubt,  both  that 
Jesus,  as  Messiah,  claimed  a  really  divine  character, 
and  that  his  adversaries  rejected  the  claim,  and  held 
the  very  making  of  it  to  be  a  capital  crime.  Jesus 
knew  perfectly  that  they  so  understood  him,  and  vet 


lie  deliberately  accepts  their  interpretation  of  his  words, 
nay,  consents  to  let  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
him  run  its  course,  rather  than  abandon  or  modify  the 
claim  to  divinity  on  which  it  was  grounded.  The  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  on  both  sides:  on  the  side  of  tin; 
Jewish  authorities,  that  the  idea  of  divine  sonship  was 
utterly  abhorrent  to  their  view  of  the  expected  Messiah : 
while  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  it  was  only  as  possessing 
such  a  soiiship  that  the  real  characteristics  of  the  Mes- 
siah could  be  found  in  him. 

The  mistake  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ  did  not  come  of  itself:  it  sprung  from  superficial 
views  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  national  king  of  Israel, 
such  as  they  had  come  to  anticipate  in  the  Messiah. might 
have  been  a  mere  man,  only  specially  assisted  by  God; 
there  was  nothing  in  the  contemplated  office  which  lay 
above  the  reach  of  human  capacity  or  prowess,  and  it 
could  not  appear  otherwise  than  blasphemy  to  associate 
with  it  an  incarnation  of  Deity.  Had  they  seen  the 
more  essential  part  of  the  work  to  lie  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  iniquity,  and  laying  open,  through  an  atone- 
ment of  infinite  value  and  a  righteousness  all  perfect 
and  complete,  the  way  to  eternal  life  for  a  perishing 
world,  they  would  have  seen  that  unspeakably  higher 
than  human  powers  were  needed  for  the  task.  Mis- 
apprehending the  conditions  of  the  great  problem  that 
had  to  be  solved,  they  utterly  mistook  the  kind  of  quali- 
fications required  for  its  solution,  and  remained  blind 
to  the  plainest  testimonies  of  their  own  Scriptures  011 
the  subject.  They  alone  saw  it  who  came  to  know 
Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  Ticdeemer  of  the 
world;  and  their  testimony  to  his  divine  character  was, 
like  his  own,  explicit  and  uniform.  And  if,  as  has 
been  well  said — gathering  up  the  substance  of  their 
statements  and  our  Lord's  own  on  the  subject  —  ''if 
the  only  begotten  and  well-beloved  son  of  God,  who 
always  was,  and  is  to  be,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
in  the  nearness  and  clearness  of  an  eternal  fellowship 
and  an  eternal  sonship:  who  is  the  manifestation,  the 
expression,  the  perfect  image  of  God,  such  a  reflection 
of  his  glory  and  express  image  of  his  person,  that  who- 
ever has  seen  the  Son  has  seen  the  Father  also;  who  is 
the  agent  and  representative  of  God  in  the  creation 
and  preservation  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse, in  the  redemption  of  the  church  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  world  and  the  government  of  both,  in 
the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judg- 
ment of  men  and  angels,  in  all  divine  attributes  and 
acts,  so  that  he  is  manifestly  the  acting  Deity  of  the 
universe — if  he  is  not  God,  there  is  no  actual  or  pos- 
sible evidence  that  there  As  any  God"  (Dr.  Tyler  in  Bib.  Sacra 

for  October,  18G5). 

[Those  who  wish  to  see  the  evidence  of  New  Testament  Scrip- 
ture fully  exhibited  on  the  subject,  are  referred,  among  other 
works,  to  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony;  Dorner  on  the  Per- 
son of  C'hrift,  Introduction;  Young's  Christ  of  History.] 

SON  OF  MAN.  This  designation,  which,  like  the 
Son  of  God,  is  now  chiefly  associated  with  Christ,  has 
also  an  Old  as  well  as  a  Xew  Testament  usage;  it  had 
a  general  before  it  received  a  specific  application.  In 
a  great  variety  of  passages  it  is  employed  as  a  kind  of 
circumlocution  for  man,  with  special  reference  to  his 
frail  nature  and  humble  condition:  as,  when  speaking 
of  God,  it  is  said,  "He  is  not  the  son  of  man  that  he 
should  repent,"  Xn.  xxiii.  19;  and.  '''What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  them 
visitest  him  ?"  PS.  viii  4.  For  some  reason  not  certainly 
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known,  but  probably  from  its  being  either  a  mere 
adoption  of  Chaldean  usage,  or  its  possessing  a  sort  of 
poetical  and  measured  form,  the  designation  "son  of 
man''  is  the  style  of  address  commonly  employed  in 
Ezekiel's  writings,  when  lie  was  called  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  Eze.  ii.  1;  iii.  i.ic.  That  Chaldean  usage 
had,  at  least,  something  to  do  with  it,  may  be  inferred 
from  its  similar  employment  by  Daniel:  as.  when  speak- 
ing of  a  heavenly  messenger  appearing  to  him  in  the  j 
visions  of  Cod,  he  describes  the  appearance  as  being  of  j 
one,  not  simply  like  a  man,  but  ''like  the  similitude  of 
the  sons  of  men/'  ch.  x.  if,  --while  in  other  parts  of  the  , 
description  this  is  interchanged  with  the  simple  desig- 
nation, or  appearance  of  a  man,  \-<.-r.  .%  1\  Xur  have  we 
any  reason  to  think  that,  as  regards  the  expression  ' 
itself,  anything  else  is  indicated  by  ''son  of  man"  in 
the  vision  of  Daniel  which  most  directly  points  toXevv 
Testament  times  and  relations.  In  that  vision,  after  ' 
beholding  successively  four  ditt'eivnt  monstrous  and 
savage  forms,  imaging  so  manv  earthlv  monarchies, 
the  prophet  saw  "  like  a  sou  of  mini  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  t»  the  Ancient  of  Davs: 
and  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  L:'l"rv,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  laimua_;es  -hould 
serve  him,"  ch  vii.  i::,  u.  The  expression  ln-iv,  "like  a 
son  of  man."  is  evidently  equivalent  to  one  havinu  a 
human  aspect,  and  as  sueh  differing  essentially  from 
those  beastly  and  rapacious  natures  that  had  ahvadv 
passed  in  \  ision  before  him.  The  kingdom.-,  represent"  d 
by  such  natures,  though  piv.-ided  over  l>v  human  beings, 
were  to  In'  characterized  liy  the  caprice,  .-elii-dm.  ss,  and 
crueltv  whic-li  were  instinctiv  ely  Mi^ue-ted  by  tho-e 
ideal  heads;  while  in  the  higher  kingdom  that  should 
come  after  them,  and  which  was  ivallv  to  attain  to  the 
imiver.-alit  v  and  perpetuity  that  they  vainly  a>piivd 
after,  there  \\as  to  !»•  the  po~~e»inn  ami  di.-plav  of 
qualities  distinctively  human  tho-e,  nam*  ly,  \\hicliare 
the  iniau'e  and  reflex  of  tin-  divine.  Thi-.  however, 
it  could  only  be  by  tin-  head  of  the  kingdom  himself 
occupving  a  higher  platform  than  (hat  of  fallen  hu- 
manitv.  and  l«  inu'  aMe  to  per\ade  thi-  louer  sphere 
with  the  miuht  and  the  ^race  of  (iodhead.  lleno-  in 
the  vision,  not  only  is  ideal  humanity  made  to  ima_v 
the  character  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  bc-arer  "f  it  ap 
pears  coining  in  the  do  U"  Is  of  heaven,  the  proper  chariot 
of  Deity  as  himself  being  fmm  above  rather  than  from 
beneath — emphaticallv,  iinlecil.  the  Lord  from  heaven. 
It  may  be  regarded  a>  ci  rtain,  that  in  so  frequently 
choosing  for  himself  the  designation  of  "  the  Son  of 
Man'1  (in  all  fully  fifty  times),  our  Lord  had  respect 
to  the  representation  in  Daniel.  It  was  the  title  under 
which,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  he  uniformly  spake 
of  himself:  ami  it  is  remarkable,  how,  when  acquiescing 
in  his  right  to  be  acknowledged  bv  others  in  the  most 
peculiar  sense  "the  Son  of  Cod."  he  sometimes  imme- 
diately after  substituted  for  this  the  wonted  designation 
of  "the  Son  of  Mail."  Jn.i.  l:i-.',l ;  Mat.  xxvi.  fi:(,  f,4,  as  if  to 
show,  that  what  belonged  to  the  Son  of  Cod  might 
equally  be  affirmed  (when  the  terms  were  rightly  under- 
stood) of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  comes  out  with  peculiar 
force  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages  referred  to;  for 
no  sooner  had  our  Lord  confessed  to  the  adjuration  of 
the  high-prio>t,  as  to  his  being  the  Son  of  Cod,  than 
he  added,  "Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven;"  appropriating  the  very  language  in 
Daniel's  vision,  and  asserting  of  himself,  as  Son  of  Man. 


what  belonged  to  him  as  the  fellow  of  Godhead.  Along 
with,  and  behind  the  attribution  of  humanity,  which  he 
loved  to  place  in  the  foreground,  there  lay  the  heavenly 
majesty.  Hence,  while  the  epithet  in  question  may 
well  enough  be  understood  to  imply  that  Jesus  was 
"  the  ideal  man''  (which  is  all  that  rationalistic  inter- 
preters would  find  in  it),  it  includes  much  more  than 
that;  it  makes  him  known  as  the  new  man.  who  had 
come  from  heaven,  and  in  whom,  because  in  him  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  manhood  had  attained  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  could  fulfil  the  high  destiny  of  exercis- 
ing lordship  for  Cod  over  "the  world  to  come,"  TIe.ii.r.. 

By  this  title,  then,  to  use  the  words  of  Luthardt. 
"Jesus,  on  the  one  side,  includes  himself  among  other 
men — he  is  one  of  our  race;  while,  on  the  other,  he 
thereby  exalts  himself  above  the  whole  race  besides, 
as  in  a  truly  exclusive  sense  the  Son  of  mankind,  its 
genuine  offspring,  the  one  man  toward  whom  the  whole, 
history  of  the  human  race  v.  as  tendin<_r.  in  whom  it 
found  its  units',  and  in  whom  historv  linds  its  turning- 
point  as  the  close  of  the  old  and  the  commencement 
of  the  new  era."  1'ut  this,  coupled  with  the  authority 
and  power  of  judgment  which  he  asserts  for  himself 
over  all  flesh  as  the  Son  of  man.  U"-peaks  his  possession 
of  thi'  divine  as  well  as  of  the  human  nature.  "  Xo 
rationalistic  ideal  of  virtue  can  avail  us  here.  To  call 
Jesns  the  mere  prototvpo  and  preflgurement  of  man- 
kind will  not  suffice  to  justify  such  language:  we  are 
constrained  to  quit  the  limits  of  humanity,  and  to  look 
for  the  root  of  his  being,  the  homo  of  his  nature  and 
life,  in  (Jod  himself,  to  explain  the  possibility  of  such 
declarations.  The  absolute  relation  to  the  world,  which 
he  attrilmtes  to  himself,  demands  an  absolute  relation 
to  Cod.  The  latter  is  the  necessary  postulate  of  the 
former,  which  cannot  lie  properly  understood  but  from 
thi-  point  of  \  ievv .  ( Inly  because  Je.-us  is  to  ( Jod  what 
he  is,  can  he  lie  to  us  what  he  says.  He  is  the  Son  of 
man.  the  Lord  of  the  world,  its  jud^e,  onl\  because  he 
istheSonof  Cod"  I  Fundamental  Truths  of  Christianity,  289,290^. 

SOOTHSAYERS.  A  class  ..f  diviners  referred  to 
in  various  parts  of  Scripture,  but  especiallv  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  where  the\  are  called  --T;.-  (yazerin  :  thev 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  dealt  in  amulets  or 
charms,  and  to  have  been  peculiarlv  .--killed  in  the 
mysteries  of  numbers:  but  some  have  asserted,  because 
in  Da.  ii.  '1  and  ii.  '11  the  words  seem  to  be  used  in- 
terchangeably, that  the  soothsayers  were  the  same  as 
those  called  < 'haldeaiis.  The  word  is  an  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  one,  and  means  simplv  "savers  of  the  truth." 
i.^r  DIVINATION,  i  \\\.  c—s.] 

SO'PATER.  A  Christian  of  I'.erea,  who  was  one 
of  those  that  accompanied  I'aul  from  ( Jreece  on  his  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  Ac.  xx  i.  In  some  of  the  best  MSS. 
tN  A  P.  D  Ki  he  is  called  the  son  of  1'yrrhus.  It  is  pro 
bablv  the  same  person  who  joins  Paul  in  his  salutations 
to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  R:>.  x\i.  21,  and  who  is  there 
reckoned  among  his  kinsmen. 

SORCERERS.  SOKCKRV.  'Professors  of  (he  art 
of  sorcery,  f>Vc  DIVINATION.)  These  words  will  need 
no  further  notice  here  than  that  they  are  derived  from 
the  Latin  sfirtittriim,  one  who  divines  by  casting  lots,  or 
by  examining  passages  taken  at  random  from  books; 
such  were  the  sortes  I'irf/ilianm.  The  word  sorcerer. 
however,  as  used  in  our  translation,  will  be  generally 
found  applied  to  dealers  with  familiar  spirits,  or  to 
those  who  professed  by  means  of  charms  or  incanta- 
tions to  produce  wonderful  effects.  [u.  r — s.] 


SOEEK 

SO'EEK  [a  valuable  kind  uf  run}.  The  valley,  or 
torrent-bed,  of  Sorek  was  the  home  of  Delilah,  by  whom 
Samson  was  ruined,  Ju.  xvi.  1.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  had  its  name  from  plantations  of  this  vim-; 
compare  in  Ce.  xxxvi.  :J'!,  and  1  Ch.  i.  17,  the  name 
Masrc/cti/i,  whieh  probably  means  a  place  where  this 
vine  is  planted.  The  generally  approved  reading  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  however,  is  not  Sorek,  but  Shorek,  whieh 
lias  no  connection  with  the  vine,  but  means  h/xtm;/. 
The  older  maps  and  becks  very  generally  place  it  be- 
tween Ascalon  and  Ca/a;  and  so  Van  do  Velde  in  his 
map  makes  it  the  Wady  Simsim.  The  text  of  the 
Onomasticon  seems  to  be  corrupt,  but  the  Greek  copy 
places  S'.ivk  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Eleutheropolis, 
and  the  Latin  to  the  north  of  it.  Hut  there  is  also  a 
record  of  a  place  Sorek  near  Eshtaol,  between  which 
town  and  Zorah  the  family  of  Samson  lived.  Professor 
Porter  (in  Murray's  Handbook;  thinks  that  Sorek  is  pro- 
bably the  "\Vady  Surar,  whieh  he  describes  as  the  u'lvat 
•'drain  of  the  western  .ludaean  hills,  almost  from 
Hebron  to  Bethel,''  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Zorali  (Sur'ah),  a  miserable  hamlet,  are  seen  standing. 
And  some  such  more  northern  situation  is  now  gene- 
rally approved.  [_'••  c-  M-  r)-J 

SOSTHENES.  It  is  doubtful  whether  two  persons 
under  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Xew  Testament 
Scripture,  or  only  one.  When  the  Jews  at  Corinth 
became  annoyed  at  the  success  of  Paul's  labours  there, 
they  dragged  him  before  the  tribunal  of  Gallio,  the 
liomau  proconsul  at  the  time,  and  accused  him  as  an 
innovator  in  the  long -established  worship  of  their 
fathers.  Pmt  Gallic  rejected  the  accusation  as  a  matter 
in  respect  to  which  it  did  not  become  him  as  a  Roman 
magistrate  to  interfere;  and  the  Greeks  present,  taking 
advantage  <  >f  the  occasion  to  gratify  their  spleen  against 
the  Jews,  fell  upon  Sosthcnes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  and  beat  him  before  the  judgment-scat 
— Gallio  apparently  enjoying  the  scene.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  Sosthcnes  was  then  still  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  headed  the  opposition  against  Paul 
— otherwise  the  Greeks  could  scarcely  have  singled  him 
out  for  their  hostile  assault.  But  about  two  years  or 
so  afterwards,  when  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written,  Paul  joins  with  himself  "  Sosthenes  the 
brother."  as  one  who  stood  in  such  a  relation,  both  to 
the  apostle  himself  and  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  that 
he  might  be  fitly  associated  on  the  occasion,  and  re- 
quired no  more  specific  designation,  1  Co.  i.  i.  We 
cannot  be  certain  that  it  was  the  same  Sosthenes 
who  had  once,  as  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  headed  an 
opposition  against  the  apostle,  and  had  since  become  a 
convert  to  the  Christian  faith;  but  it  is  at  least  not 
impossible — perhaps,  we  may  even,  say,  altogether  pro- 
bable, since  the  Sosthenes  who  occupied  so  prominent 
a  place  in  the  epistle  must  have  also  occupied  a  pro- 
minent place  at  Corinth,  or  been  somehow  well  known 
to  the  brethren  there.  This  is  the  utmost,  however, 
that  can  be  said  about  it:  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
opinions  are  divided  on  the  subject. 

SOUL,     /vr  Sri  HIT. 

SOUTH  COUNTRY  [NF.GEB,  south,  or  according 
to  Buxtorf,  Parkhurst,  and  Gescnius,  arid  or  dry 
country].  There  was  a  certain  tract  of  country  or  por- 
tion of  Palestine,  which  was  variously  designated,  as 
"the  South."'  "the  South  Country,"  or  "the  Land  of 
the  South.''  It  was  so  called  whether  it  lay  to  the 
south  or  to  the  north  of  the  point  from  whence  refer- 
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ence  was  made  to  it,  /'.(.  by  persons  who  stood  to  the 
south  of  it  or  were  approaching  it  from  the  south,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  lived  to-  the  north  of  it  or  were 
approaching  it  from  the  north.  Thus  Abraham,  not 
only  when  he  was  journeying  towards  the  south,  as  he 
proceeded  southward  from  Bethel  and  from  Hebron, 
Go.  xii.  u;  xx.  i,  but  when  he  was  travelling  northward,  is 
said  to  go  into  "the  south:"  "Abraham  went  up  out  of 
Eirvpt  into  the  south,''  that  is,  into  the  South  Country, 
or  that  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  \\hieh  was  called 
';the  south;''  and  then  "  went  on  his  journeys  from  the 
south,"  or  South  Country,  "even  to  Bethel,"  Go.  xiii.  1,3. 
When  Moses  sent  the  spies  from  Kadesh  to  search  the 
land,  he  said  unto  them,  "Get  you  up  this  way  ,«)////- 
ward;''  not  towards  the  south  or  that  point  of  the  com- 
pass, according  to  the  obscure  rendering  of  the  English 
translation,  which  he  could  not  mean,  when  he  was 
directing  them  north  irard,  but,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
into  the  y<-ijil>  or  the  south,  i.e.  the  South  Country,  or 
that  part  of  the  Land  of  Promise  which  was  so  called; 
and  then  it  is  said  that  "they  ascended  by  the  south," 
that  is,  by  or  through  the  South  Country,  "and  came 
unto  Hebron,1"  Xu.  xiii.  17,22.  It  was  the  abode  of  the 
I  Amalekites  at  the  time  that  the  spies  searched  the  land, 
for  in  their  report  they  said,  '"The  Amalekites  dwell 
in  the  land  of  the  south,"  Xu.  xiii.  2»;  and  when  Israel 
came  by  the  way  of  the  spies,  or  the  second  time  to 
Kadesh,  king  Arad,  who  came  out  against  them,  is 
said  to  have  dwelt  in  the  south,  i.e.  in  the  South 
Country,  when  his  seat  lay  at  the  time  to  their  north, 

Xu.  xxi.  1. 

This  district  or  tract  of  country  was  evidently  the 
south  part  of  Juda-a,  or  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Land  of  Promise.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Ju.  i.  10,  as 
"the  wilderness  of  Judah,  south  of  Arad;"  and  it 
is  found  to  be,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
wilderness,  a  hilly  region,  a  strip  of  hilly  country,  run- 
ning from  the  Dead  Sea  westward  across  the  land  of 
Palestine,  or  somewhat  obliquely  to  the  south-west, 
rising  abruptly  in  grand  precipices  from  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  then  forming  a  high  and  extensive 
elevated  plateau,  intersected  towards  the  west  by  one 
or  two  ranges  of  mountains,  and  then  sloping  west- 
wards or  sinking  gradually  into  the  land  of  Ccrar,  or 
the  great  plain  south  and  south-east  of  Gaza.  This 
tract  is  quite  a  distinct  part  of  Palestine,  separated 
from  the  other  hills  of  Judtea,  or  the  mountains  of 

!  Hebron,  by  a  broad  plain  called  Wudy  d  Mallli  (the 
valley  of  Salt),  or  plain  of  Beersheba,  extending  from 

I  the  Dead  Sea  westward,  or  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion by  Beersheba  into  the  land  of  Gerar.  This  plain, 
at  its  eastern  extremity,  is  about  1500  feet  or  more 
above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea:  but  as  the  Dead  Sea 
is  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
plain  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  latter  sea,  and 
slopes  gradually  westward  towards  the  plain  of  Gaza,  or 
the  land  of  Gerar,  without  any  great  or  abrupt  fall. 
This  plain  or  vale  might  possibly  be  "  the  valley  of 
Salt,"  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  David,  where  he 
smote  the  Syrians,  and  where  Amaziah  afterwards  slew- 
so  many  of  Edom,  2  Sa.  viii.  is-.  2  Ki.  xiv.  7,  as  it  still  bears 
that  name,  Wady  d  Malih,  or  Milh,  i.e.  "the  valley  of 
Salt;"  though  the  common  opinion  is  that  it  is  the 
Ghor  or  valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  south 
side  the  South  Country  was  bounded  by  the  wilderness, 
from  which  it  was  divided  or  distinguished  by  a  very 
distinct  line  of  demarcation,  consisting  first  of  the  deep 
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Wad;/  cl  Fik rdi,  then  the  deep  and  broad  Wady  el 
Mcrrah,  running  eastward;  then  Wady  Kadds,  or. 
valley  of  Kadesh,  mniiing  westward;  Wady  er  Retemah, 
or  plain  of  Piithmah,  and  then  Wady  el  Ari.<h,  or  the  , 
river  of  Egypt.  Along  the  north  side  of  Wady  d 
Fikrch  and  Wady  cl  Mttrrali  runs  a  high  and  steep 
wall  of  precipice  all  the  way.  forming  a  grand  natural  j 
lioundarv  for  the  Holy  Land.  The  mountains  to  the  j 
imrth  of  this  rise  higher  than  those  of  Jd>el  cl  Murroli. 
or  the  wilderness  of  Zin  to  the  south  of  it.  and  the 
former  are  quite  distinct  in  their  appearance,  as  covered 
more  or  less  with  verdure  and  visited  plentifully  with 
dew,  while  those  of  the  wilderness  of  Zin  are  bare,  dry, 
barren,  and  desolate  in  the  extreme,  broken  into  all 
fantastic  forms,  and  presenting  a  frightful  wilderness, 
especially  as  seen  from  the  height  <  <>n  the  north  of  Wndy 
cl  MitiTti/i.  The  border  line  passes  from  Wady  cl 
Mnrrah  into  Wady  Kudu'.*  by  a  saddle  or  depression 
in  the  main  central  range  running  north  and  smith, 
and  alonir  the  north  side  of  ll'-c///  A'- «/>/,<  and  the  plain 
of  Kithmah  runs  a  hL'h  lateral  ran-c  towards  Wady  d 
Arisli.  or  the  river  of  Kgvpt.  continuing  the  line  of  tin- 
natural  boundary.  (>'<•  M"-!  KAH,  and  the  map  an- 
nexed to  this  article:  also  I'AHAN  and  Krnni.ui.) 

The  whole  land  of  the  south  or  South  Country  was 
divided  into  three  or  four  parts  or  district-.  The  eastern 
part,  including  the  precipices  alon--  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  was  the  land  of  th.-  1\.  nit. -.  ''the  wilder 
ness"  or  hill  country,  "south  of  Arad."  th>-  el.-vated 
plateau  or  table-land  n-und  Km'nidi.  now  occupied  by 
the  Xaidiyd,  Arabs,  th.-  ti.-ld  in  H.b.  Sadeh)  of  Kdom 
or  land  of  Seir,  alluded  to  in  Ge.  xxxii.  3.  SV«  SKIR.) 
'I'he  district  of  the  Kenites  and  their  habitations  in 
tin-  rock  must  have  been  visible  to  I'.alaam  when  he 
stood  on  the  h.-i-hts  of  Moab,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
D.-ad  Sea.  and  "  looked,"  as  it  is  said,  "on  tin-  K.n- 
ites.  and  took  up  his  parah].-  and  said.  Strong  is  thy 
dwelling-place,  and  thoii  ptittest  thy  nest  in  a  rock," 
Nu.  xxiv.  ;:!.  Chambers  in  the  pre.'ii>ic.-s  horderin..,'  the 
Dead  Sea  are  now  to  be  seen,  but  they  are  all  "  wasted" 
or  empty;  Balaam's  prophecy  ha\ing  been  fultilled.  the 
Kenite  having  long  ago  been  carried  away  captive,  \w. '.".'. 
\Vlien  Saul  went  against  tlie  Amah-kites  that  still  re- 
mained in  the  South  Country,  In-  '•  gathered  tin-  people 
together,"  it  is  said,  ''and  nninliered  them  in  Telaim, 
and  from  tlience  called  upon  the  Kenites  to  depart 
from  among  the  Amalekites,  i  Sa  xv.  i-r..  Telaim.  no 
doubt,  is  the  present  DJmllani  district,  or  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  Jt/m/lant  Arabs,  south  of  Tdl 
Arad.  and  immediately  north  of  the  ridire  of  Ktdilut  <l 
/lnii/,  the  north  declivity  or  border  of  the  elevated 
plateau  around  Kurni"d>.  Tt  was  therefore  when  en- 
camped in  that  part  of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
country  of  the  Kenites.  that  Saul  called  upon  the  Ken- 
ites to  I'tnix  dmi'i)  and  depart,  saving,  ''Go,  depart,  </<t 
I/mi  d'lu'ii  from  among  the  Amalekites,  lest  T  destroy 
you  with  them."  The  land  of  the  Kenites,  therefore, 
must  have  been  the  eastern  portion  of  the  South 
Country,  the  elevated  plateau  or  region  round  Kurnub, 
extending  to  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  east,  and  the 
district  of  the  Jerahmeelites  to  the  west.  The  central 
part  of  the  South  Country  was  the  land  of  the  Jerah- 
meelite<,  now  called  Ji/x  t  cr  Raklniieli,  or  the  mountains 
of  the  Jerahmeelites.  the  region  round  A  in  Rakhmeh,  or 
the  fountain  of  the  Jerahmeelites.  When  David,  during 
his  residence  with  Achish  king  of  Gath,  is  said  to  have 
made  incursions  • '  against  the  south  of  Judah.  even 
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against  the  south  (or  South  Country)  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites, and  against  the  south  (or  South  Country)  of 
the  Kenites;"  and  when  afterwards  he  sent  presents 
from  Ziklag  to  his  friends  in  the  cities  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites, and  in  the  cities  of  the  Kenites.  the  Jerah- 
meelites are  mentioned  first,  implying  that  they  were 
nearer  to  Ziklag  and  the  land  of  the  Philistines  than 
the  Kenites,  as  Jt-l/d  cr  lUtkhiiitli,  or  the  mountains  of 
the  Jerahmeelites,  are  found  to  be,  i  sa.  xxvii.  7-ic;  \\\.  Jii. 
This  countrv  of  the  Jerahmeelites  and  that  of  the  Ken- 
ites formed  that  part  of  ancient  Seir  called  "  the  land 
of  Seir."  and  ''the  field  of  Edom."  in  which  Ksau  ori- 
ginallv  dwelt,  and  the  Seir  in  which  the  children  of 
Israel,  when  they  ventured  up  into  these  hills  from 
Kadesh,  \\L-IV  chased  before  the  Amalekites,  of  which 
region  a  part  is  still  called  .SW«  /  <s  N  /'/-,  or  the  plain  of 
Seir.  Ge.  xxxii.  3;  Iv  :.  II  (SCt  SKIK).  To  tile  West  of  the 
Jerahmeelites  lay  the  land  of  Gerar.  the  southern  part 
of  the  land  of  the  1'hilistincs.  the  great  plain  south  and 
south-ea.-t  of  ( ia/.a.  >'«  Ki:ii"F.i>TH.)  On  or  near  the 
border  of  the  land  of  Gerar.  on  the  nether  parts,  or 
along  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites. lay  most  of  the  cities  of  Simeon,  of  which 
Ziklag.  now  Axluodj  or  A'atlcudj.  \\asoiie.  (See  map 
annexed.)  The  names  of  these  cities  are  given  in 
Jos.  xix.  1-7:  1  t'h.  iv.  l!>-3)).  and  most  of  them  are 
found  in  the  region  S.  or  S.  S.\V.  of  IVcivhcha.  The 
re- 1  of  the  cities  of  the  south,  which  belonged  to 
Judah.  lay  to  tin-  east  of  these  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
A  list  of  all  the  cities  of  the  south  at  the  time  of  the 
con. plot  of  Canaan,  as  originally  allotted  to  Judah,  is 
jiv.-n  in  Jos.  xv.  'Jl-o'J.  The  cities  which  remained  to 
Judah  are  first  mentioned  as  lying  towards  the  east, 
and  then  those  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  as  lying 
towards  the  \\est.  They  are  said  to  be  altogether 
twenty-nine  in  mimb.-r.  ver.  :  _',  but  appear  in  our  English 
Version  to  be  as  many  as  thirty  ei^ht.  No  doubt  some 
of  tin-  names,  \\hich  are  represented  as  distinct,  are 
compound  nam.-s.  i.e.  th.  re  mu-t  be  more  compounds 
than  appear.  lia/.aror  Ila/.or,  and  I'.aal.  I'.aalah,  or 
P.aaloth.  are  evnerallv  compounded  with  other  names, 
and  two  here  ^iven  as  distinct,  viz.  Ain  and  Rimmon, 
appear  as  OIK  name,  En-rimnion,  in  Ne.  xi.  29.  Shema 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  Sheba  before  Moladah  in 
Jos.  xix.  •_>.  and  Sheba  there  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  I'.eersheba.  or  an  accidental  repetition  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  name  immediately  preceding  it.  Most  of 
the  name-  have  the  conjunction  <tnd  between  them:  we 
may  suppose,  therefore,  that  those  which  are  without  it, 
or  an-  not  thus  separated  like  the  rest,  are  compound 
names,  and  that  the  conjunction  has  crept  in  by  mis- 
take or  accident  between  Hax.or  and  Jthnan,  and  be- 
tween Telem  and  IValoth.  If  therefore  Hazor-Ithnan, 
Telem-  P.ealoth.  Hazor- Hadattah.  Kerioth-  Hezron, 
Hazor- Amain.  Bizjothjah-Baalah,  lim-Azem,  and  Ain- 
Tiimmon,  be  regarded  as  compound  names,  and  Shema 
be  omitted  as  an  accidental  interpolation,  the  number 
would  be  reduced  to  twenty-nine,  as  it  is  stated  to  be: 
and  the  list  with  the  names  so  arranged,  together  with 
their  ancient  variations,  modern  names,  and  supposed 
sites,  as  far  as  they  have  been  discovered,  or  their 
names  have  been  identified,  would  stand  thus: — 

1.  Kabzeel.  This  must  have  been  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  the  enumeration  seems  to  commence  from 
thence.  Some  are  disposed  to  identify  the  name  with 
K  use  ilt  or  Wad  i/  h'-iou-i/i,  south  of  Wad//  d  Fihrch  (see 
K.VHZKEL).  But  Kuxcili  is  apparently  outside  the  south 
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border,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  and  moreover  in  a  very 
desolate  part  where  no  traces  of  any  city  have  been 
found,  and  where  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  any  to  have 
ever  stood,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Sebbeh,  or 
Masada,  the  celebrated  fortress  in  Jewish  history,  the 
last  stronghold  which  held  out  against  the  Romans,  is 
Kabzeel.  J  t  is  a  singularly  strong  position,  an  immense 
projecting  rock,  almost  completely  isolated,  having  only 
a  low  and  very  narrow  ridge  connecting  it  with  the 
hills  to  the  back  or  west  of  it,  and  rising  some  ];$()0  or 
140(1  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  overtopping  the  adjacent 
dill's,  and  having  an  esplanade  or  platform  of  some  1000 
yards  by  400  on  the  top  of  it,  with  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  fortress.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  strong 
place  should  ever  have  been  unoccupied.  When  Jona- 
than the  high-priest  is  said  to  have  first  built  a  fortress 
there,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  place  had  not  been 
occupied  before,  but  that  Jonathan  first  fortified  it  and 
called  it  Muaada  or  "the  fortress,"  as  Herod  after- 
wards fortified  it  (B.  J.  vii.  s,  ;A.  Xo  doubt  this  is  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Kenites,  where  they  put  their 
nest,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  rock.  But  if  this  is  not  Kab- 
zeel, the  name  of  this  remarkable  place  would  not,  as 
it  seems,  appear  at  all  among  the  cities  of  the  south. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  this  must  be  Kabzeel.  Sebbeh 
may  be  a  corruption  or  what  remains  of  the  ancient 
name,  which  the  Arabs  generally  retain — no  greater  or 
not  so  great  a  corruption  of  Kabaz  (El  being  omitted) 
as  Lejioon  is  of  Megiddo.  The  rock  of  Sebbeh  is  a  re- 
markable formation,  a  series  of  horizontal  strata  piled 
up  one  upon  another  into  a  mighty  heap,  looking  as  if 
it  were  some  mighty  artificial  structure,  or  the  work  of 
some  giants;  and  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word  Kabaz 
is  to  gather  together,  to  r/ather  i>/>  into  a  heap  or  pile. 
Hence  possibly  the  name  of  the  place,  Kabzeel,  "the 
gathering  of  God,"  or  the  great  gathering,  the  great 
heap,  the  great  pile.  It  was  from  this  high  position 
that  the  valiant  Eenaiah,  who  was  of  Kabzeel,  de- 
scended, when  it  is  said  that  he  vent  down  and  slew  a 
lion  as  well  as  two  lion-like  men  of  Moab,  2  Sa.  xxiii.  20. 

2.  Eder.     This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  Arad,  the 
letters  d  and  r  in  Hebrew  being  so  much  alike,  and 
being  therefore  so   easily  mistaken   one    for  another. 
The  reason  for  this  supposition  is,  that   the  name  of 
Arad  would  not  otherwise  appear  among  the  cities  of 
the  south,  and  it  is  regarded  unlikely  that  such  a  place 
should  be  omitted.     But  it  is  very  possible  that  the  seat 
of  so  great  an    enemy  of  the    Jews,   being  regarded 
after  its  destruction  as  an  accursed  place,  may  never 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  this  may  account  for  the  omis- 
sion.    A  little  to  the  west  of  Sebbeh  is  an  ancient  site 
called  Udheirah,  or  JIudheirah  as  given  by  some.     In. 
a  list  of  Arabic  names,  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  his 
Appendix,  for  the  district  south-east  of  Hebron,  a  place 
which  he   calls  Eddeirat  is   mentioned  together  with 
Sebbeh.      This  may  be  the  same  as  Udheirah,  and  this 
more  probably  is  Eder. 

3.  Jagur.     Xo  site  has  yet  been  found  for  this  city; 
but  the  name  may  be  retained  in  Wady  Jerrah.  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Eddtlrat  or  Iludheirah,  and  south-west 
of  Sebbeh,  near  the  top  of  the  ascent  of  Zuweirah,  the g 
being  pronounced  like  j  by  the  Arabs. 

4.  Kinah— the    place   of   the   Kenite    (Kini),  appa- 
rently the  capital  of  the  Kenites.     This  most  probably 
was  Kin-nub,   which  occupies  the    most  elevated  and 
commanding  as  well  as  central  position  in  the  land  of 
the  Kenites.     The  ruins  of  Kurniib  cover  a  large  space 


of  ground.  The  walls  of  a  fortified  tower  are  yet  stand- 
ing, as  well  as  parts  of  private  houses.  Whatever  these 
ruins  may  be,  whether  some  of  them  are  comparatively 
modern  or  not,  Kurntib  must  always  have  been  an  im- 
portant place  on  account  of  the  beautiful  mountain 
stream  which  passes  by  it,  running  down  to  the  west 
of  it  towards  the  south  into  \Vadi/  el  Murrah.  (SeoVan 
de  Velde,  ii.  p.  130.)  Knrn  or  Kara  in  Arabic  means  a 
horn  or  top  of  a  mountain,  and  some  tops  in  the  Holy 
Land  are  thus  distinguished,  like  Kuril  S-urtabth  and 
Knrn  II at  tin.  Its  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  liorn 
among  the  Alps  and  earn  or  cairn  in  Celtic,  by  which 
many  mountains  in  Wales  are  distinguished,  like  Cum 
Iiujli,  and  Cam  or  Carncdd  LlcweUi/n.  The  name 
Hobab  in  Hebrew  without  points  is  Hobb,  or  according 
to  another  reading  Hoobb,  and  Ki/rnub  may  be  Kurn 
If  Abb  or  Cam  Jloobb,  the  Cairn  of  Hobab,  the  father 
of  the  Kenites.  A  valley  running  westward  from  this 
direction,  and  passing  by  K/ialasa  or  Elusa.  is  called 
Wad//  el  Knrn.  This  may  have  some  connection  with, 
or  derive  its  name  from,  Kurniib  or  Knrn  Hah.  Kurntib 
could  not  be  Tamar  or  Thamara,  as  Dr.  Robinson  sup- 
poses. It  is  too  far  from  the  Dead  Sea  and  not  in  the 
border  line  at  all.  Hazazon-Tamar  is  distinctly  said 
to  be  En-gedi  on  the  Dead  Sea.  2  ch.  xx.  2,  and  Tamar, 
which  is  mentioned  in  Eze.  xlvii.  19,  must  have  been 
on  the  Dead  Sea  and  near  the  commencement  of  the 
south  border  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  most  probably 
where  M.  de  Saulcy  places  it,  in  Wady  Midiu</hik,  or 
Eiiibarretj  as  he  calls  it,  where  some  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen,  near  the  foot  of  the  Zuweirah  ascent  and  the  ridge 
of  salt  called  Usdum  or  Soddom. 

~).  Dimonah.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  EJidtib, 
a  little  to  the  E.X.E.  of  Tall  Arad.  But  Ehdeib  is  more 
probably  Diboii  spoken  of  in  Xe.  xi.  25,  as  being  appa- 
rently between  Hebron  and  Kabzeel  or  Sebbeh.  The 
line  of  enumeration  seems  to  run  from  Sebbeh  over  the 
central  heights  of  the  South  Country  towards  Kadesh. 
Dimonah,  therefore,  is  to  be  looked  for  somewhere  be- 
tween Kinah  or  Kurniib  and  Kadesh.  Its  name  in  the' 
Sept.  is  Rc<jma.  This  may  mean  Rekhmah  or  Rakhmeh. 
A  in  Rakhmeh  is  a  central  and  important  position  in  the 
country  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  its  name  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  list.  Dimonah,  therefore, 
may  be  the  ancient  name  of  A  in  Rakhmeh. 

6.  Acladah.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ardrah 
or  Aroer  mentioned  in  1  Sa.  xxx.  28,  the  r  being  easily 
mistaken  for  d.  But  for  the  same  reason  as  before, 
Adadah  is  more  likely  to  have  been  somewhere  towards 
Kadesh,  or  between  A  in  Rakhmeh  or  Dimonah  and 
Kadesh.  In  that  direction,  about  four  hours  north  of 
A  In  Kadeis  or  Kadesh,  and  three  or  four  hours  east  of 
El  Aujeh,  among  the  hills  or  mountains  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites, is  Abdah  or  ancient  Eboda,  one  of  the  Roman 
stations  on  the  way  from  Akabah  by  Elusa  to  Jerusa- 
lem. El  Aujeh  therefore  cannot  be  Abdah,  as  some 
Arabs  represented  it  to  Dr.  Robinson.  The  Arabs  of 
the  neighbourhood  insist  on  Abdah  being  a  different 
place  on  the  hills  to  the  east  of  El  Aujeh,  and  the  writer 
was  to  have  been  taken  by  Abdah  on  his  way  from 
Khalasa  or  Elusa  to  Kadesh,  if  the  rain  had  not  made 
that  way  over  the  mountains  too  slippery  for  the  camels. 
Abdah  was  described  by  the  Arabs  as  a  ruined  city 
with  some  houses  still  standing  and  fit  to  live  in.  This 
is  very  probably  Adadah,  the  original  form  of  the  name 
having  possibly  been  Abadah,  which  was  called  Eboda 
by  the  Romans,  and  is  now  called  Abdah  by  the  Arabs. 
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7.  Kedesh — no  doubt  the   same-   as  Kadesh,  in  the  of  which  may  have  been  Hazar-garrah  (pron.  Jrimth  in 
border — now  Ain  Kaddt,  at  the  south-west  extremity  Arabic.,  the  Hebrew  r  having  been  taken  for  d.  which 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  in  earlier  times  might  be  so  easily  mistaken  in  writing. 

called  mountains  of  the  Arnorites.  <>S.e  KADKSH.  Mo-  1.5.  Heshmon — probably  Iladm.m -Fcnac/i — an  ancient 
SKRAH,  P.VKAN,  and  KlTHMAH.)  '  site  so  called,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  lower 

8.  Hazor-Ithnan.     This  probably  was  somewhere  to  slopes  of  ,/<//</  < r  Ihtklnach,   or  the  mountains  of  the 
the  east  of  Kadesh,  or  somewhere  on  the  border  be-  Jerahmeelites,  not  far  from  Beersheba. 

tween  Kadesh  and  Xnf<"ih    or  Ziph,  the  next  city  men-  lo'.  Beth-palet.      No  trace  of  the  site  or  name  of  this 

tinned.     The  line  of  enumeration   seems  to  have  re-  city  has  been  found:  but  it  must  have  been  somewhere 

turned  from  Kadesh  along  the  south  border,  then  across  near  Bccrshoha.    pus.-ihlv  between  Jarntft    and   Beer- 

to  the  north  side  of  the  South  Country,  and  then  west-  sheba,    i.e.  between  ffashuin-Scunc/i   and  the  citv  that 

ward    towards    Beersheba    and    the    cities  of    Simeon,  follows. 

Hazor-Ithnan  may  have   been   at  or  near  the   pas-   of  17.  Hazar-shual.      Xo  doubt  (S««'C  or  »S'«a?ff,  as  Van 

El  Handel,  on  the  mountain  stream  that  descends  from  de  Yel-lc  supposes,  an  ancient  site  on  the  north  side  of 

Kiirn /'(I,.      Some  suggest  that  this  name  may  originally  M "'"///  .1  ram  I,   near  the   mouth  of  the  great  Wmh/  cl 

have  been //";<//•-///</•'///,  and  that  \\c  have  in  this  com-  Klalll  or   valley  of  Hebron,   descending   from   Helirou 

pound  a  settlement  of  the  Ilorite  chief  Ithran,  Go.  xxxvi.i'ii,  to    Beersheba.    and    not    far    from    Beerslicha.       Shual 

whose  name   may  he  still    pre.-ervcd   in   that    of   an  ele-  means   fox.    or   rather    jackal,    and    ]\'<H/I/  </  /\'/«i//l.    or 

vated  plain  near.  called  .I/,.,.:   Tani>":/i,  or  as  some  jive  valley  of  Hebron,  i-  -till  found  to  abound  \\ith   jackals, 

it,  A  >,r>i ,  T<n  •<;/>/<.  Is.      Becrsheha.     now     /,'//•-,  x-,S  l,a.     ha\in-     several 

'.'.    Zipli      ]>robalily    >'«/•//<,  the   present    name  of   the  ancient   well.-,  t\\o    with  an   abundance   of  good    water 

great  a-cent  from  the  wilderness  into  the  Land  of  I'm-  isci    111  i  i;-iii'ii.\>. 

mise,  the  ancient  Maaleh  Acrabliim,  the  ascent  of  the  11'.    Bizjothjah-Baalah.    possibly  //</ /'•<<///,  an  ancient 

Serpent,-,    or    the   serpentine    or    /.ii;-/.ai:    ascent.      (,Sn  site  in  the  plain,  to  the  west  of  Beershelw.      Tlie  name. 

MO>I;|{.\H.I      At  the  foot  of  the  a.-ceiit  are   some  trace-,  as  pronounced  in   lleluvv,.    Hitf'ux.itinli.  seems  to  bear  a. 

of  ruins.     But  the  city  of  Ziph.  if  represent- d  i  \  *nt'ii/i.  .rival  resemblance  to   lintn'ttii. 

was  no  doubt  on  the  top.  -Jo.    |jm  A/em,   no   doubt   a   compound    name  of  one 

10.  '|'e!em-l'.eal-itli.  --r  h'n':1,,  t,  I  /:.n,!.    The  name  7'</o/i  citv.  a.-  lim    i-   IK  iwlierc  else  used    by  itself  as  a  proper 
is  still  retained    in  that    of   the    adjacent  district    call'  d  name,  and  in  the  li-t  of  Simeon'-  cities,  in  .I..-.   \i\.  :',. 
l>lnill.i,,i  or   the   territory  of    the    iHmll,',,,,  Aral>s,  and  and  1  Ch.  iv.  •_'!'.  A /.em  or  K/..m  appear-  a  Ion.   \\itlmnt 
the  name  Bealoth    [n  /inn/.      The  Arabic  letter  for  <//<  lim.        Ije-A/.em.     the    moditicatioii    re<|iiire<l     by    the 
in  hliiill'iin    is   /./.  corresponding  to  the  I  li -br- \\ -fit/i  in  compound   fi-rm.    like  I  je-Abarini,  is  supposed   l>v  Mr. 
Telem.   and    the    \\ord   mi-ht    to   U-    \\ritten   '/»//.////    or  Wilton,  in  his  .V<  </,  I,  nr  Smith  ( 'nn, ///•//.  and  appaivntlv 
Thulium.      This  no  doubt  is  Telaim.  the  district  or  part  for  good  reasons,  to  be  I-'.!  Anji/i.  a  verv  jiromineiit,  site 
of  the  plain  in  which  Saul  encamped  and  numbered  the  \\ith  considerable  ruins,  ahout  live  hours  smith- west  of 
peopl,..   i  sn.  xv.  I.      Tlie   city  Telem    most    probably  was  A'"/«  /'-•  /'    «r    K'ehoboth   (sou  Wilton's  Ncgcb,  p.  iiir-177),      W 
somewhere  ->n    the    riilge  above,   uo\\    called    l\"'>,i,it   ,/  .\nj,l,    is   the    lieafl-quarter.s    of    the    Axizimeh    Arabs, 
thin/.  wl  lose  name  is  probabK  deri\  ed  from  A /em.  the  ancient 

11.  Ha/.or  Had, Utah.       in  the   ].lain,a    little   to    the  name  of  the  place. 

west  of  .lagur  or  \\',i,/,/  ,1,,-nili,  is  an  ancient  site  called  -1.    I'lltolad   or  Tolad.    as  given   in   1  Ch.  iv.  'J1),   or 

Kittr  .\, /<!!/!!/,.      This  no  donl.t  is   lla/or-Hadattali.  rather  Tholad.    accordin-   to   the  Hebrew.      Tlie   name 

1_.     Kerioth-He/roii.  called  al.-o  Ha/.or-Amam      iio\v  may    be   ]ireser\cd    in    II 'm/i/  Mil/ill,    \\hieh    runs   down 

most  ]>robably  Kn.<r  < .<  >-/•/-,  or  as  given  by  Dr.  Wilson,  from   Ain  Rnkhnnl,    towards   Kl,«l<it«.   and   the  site  of 

A"((xr  r.-i  >'//-,  an  ancient  site  in  the  plain  l>et\\een  l\nl,/,,l  Tolad  mav  be  found  in  that  wadv. 

fl    Unnl  and   Ar'irnli.      Some    ha\--   suppo-ed    it    to   be  --.  Che-il.  called  also  I'.ethul  in.Ios.  xix.    I.    I'.ethuel 

Knrii<  tint,  north  .if  Till  Ann/:  but  that  would  stem  to  in  1  Ch.  iv.  :',»:   and   !'.«  thd  in   1   Sa.  xxx.  _!7,  \\liere  no 

be  too  far  to  the  north,  or  t' "  -  near  the  hill.-  of  lit  brou.  doubt  it  i-  the  -a  me  place      no\\  l\liuln*ii.  a  large  ancient 

1 1  is  more  probabl«.-   that    it    is  A"</x;-  <>    Ncrc  or  A'". /•   tn  .-ile    with   coiisidi-rabli-   remains:    the   ancient    Klusa  or 

>'//•.  near  Knlilut  >f  /lit."/.  Koman  station  on  the  road   from  Ailath  to  Jerusalem: 

If  sliema  was  a  citv  at  all.  which  is  verv  doubtful,  or  A7««/fM«  may  be  t'horashan,  mentioned  in  the  history 

its  name  being  Salmaa   in  the   Se|it.,  its  modern  repre-  of    David   in  connection  with    H»rmali  and   Ziklag,   in 

sentative  might  be  /ujiim  Sili'mnh,  an  ancient  site    be-  1   Sa.  xxx.  oO;   and   Kl<n.<ii  or  Klnr.iJli.   a   little   to  the 

tween  Till  An«l.   and   II '««///  Jtrral.  north  of  Khalasa.  may  be  Chesil. 

1:5.  Moladah.  supposed  by  many  to  be  Mill,  or  Mnlil,.  '_':'..  Hormah— originally  called  Zephath.  now  S,Mt(t 

where  there  are  two  ancient  wells,  and  traces  of  an  ex-  (the    primitive   name    being    retained    as   usual    by   the 

tensive  citv,  called  '/'<//</  .!/<///// .  or  "the  1  leap  of  Salt."  Arabs)— a  very  ancient  site  near  the  ruins  (if  Ruhcibch 

This  no  doubt  is  the  Malatha  of  Jo.-e.phus;  but  it  is  not  or  Ixehoboth  (.i«    l!i-:nnnorii>. 

certain  that  it  is  Mohulah.  'I'his  site  seems  to  be  too  '  '2\.  Ziklag  now  As/ilj  or  A"«.s/<//  -  au  ancient  site 
far  to  the  east  for  one  of  the  cities  of  Simeon,  as  Mo-  ,  with  ancient  wells,  about  four  hours  S.S.  K.  of  Khalaxa, 
ladah  was;  we  should  rather  look  for  it  in  tlie  neigh-  ,  and  about  three  hours  S.K.  or  E.S.K.  of  Xcf,dta  (gee 

bourhood  of  Beersheba,  as  it  is  mentioned  immediately  ZIKL.U;). 

after  Beersheba  amonu'  the  cities  of  Simeon,  Jos.  xix. -j;  '2~>.  Madmaimah.  or  Beth-marcaboth,  as  it  is  called 

1  Ch.  iv.  ^.      It  mav  yet  be  found  in  that  region.  in  Jos.  xix.  f>,  and  1  Ch.  iv.  '•}] .  the  name  of  which  may 

14.    Ha/ar-tjaddali.      A    little    to   the    north-west    of  possibly    be    retained    in    W<H(I/  cl  Miiftahili,   between 

Ararali,  in  Wudi/  Arrirttli  that  runs  down  from  Ararah  Klialnxn  and  Eeerslu-ba. 

towards  Beershelia,  is  an  ancient  site  called  Jnrntli.  \  26.  Sansannah— called  also  Hazar-Susahin  Jos.  xix.  5, 
This  very  possibly  is  tfazor-yaddah ,  the  original  form  ,  and  Hazar-Susim  in  1  Ch.  iv.  31  —  possibly  £<inna/t,  an 
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ancient  site  on  a  branch  of  Wn<J>/  Jcrar,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Miirtiil  >eh,  originally  called  Sitnah  (fee  RKHO-  j 

BOTH). 

27.  Lehaoth — called  also  Beth-lebaoth  in  Jos.  xix.  (>,  , 
and   Betli-birei  in    1  Ch,  iv.  :j] —probably   Hircin.   an 
ancient  site  with  four  ancient  wells  and  extensive  ruins, 
south  or  south  by  east  of  El  A  I'ji./i. 

28.  Shilhiui — called  also  Bharuhen  in  Jos.  xix.  6',  and 
Shaaraini  in  1  I'll.  iv.  31 — no  doubt  Khirbct  ex  Kerdm,  or  • 
the  ruins  of  Ft  ram,  an   ancient  site  with  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  in  ]\'ndi/  cs  FcraM.  a  little  to  the 
east  of  El  Aujt'/i.      Shaaraini  means  harleij,  and  patches 
of  barley  are  still  to  be  seen  all  around  in  this  region. 

20.  Ain-Rimmon — having  no  conjunction  and  between 
Ain  and  Rimmon  in  Jos.  xix.  7,  and  1  Ch.  iv.  32,  and 
represented  as  one  compound.  En-rimmon,  in  Xe.  xi.  20. 
There  is  a  valley  still  called  Wad;/  ct  A  In,  which  runs 
to  the  south  of  Jitin  cs  Ferd/n,  a  prominent  round  hill, 
somewhat  resembling  a  pomegranate,  at  the  south  ex- 
tremitv  of  Wad/i  ex  Ferdnt.  Rimmon  means  a  jwnte- 
r/ranate,  and  Ain-Rimmon  or  En-rimmon  was  probably 
situated  either  on  or  near  this  hill. 

Other  places  besides  the  twenty- nine  cities  originally 
allotted  to  Judah  are  mentioned  in  Jos.  xix.  7.  8,  as 
given  to  Simeon,  such  as  Ether.  A  slum,  and  Baalath- 
Beor  or  Ramath  of  the  South:  and  in  1  (.'h.  iv.  32.  33, 
Etam  or  Ether,  Tochen,  A  shun,  and  Baal.  Ether  and 
Ashaii  may  be  Adar  and  Azmon  in  the  border,  Jus.  xvi. 
;-\,  I,  and  Baalath-Bcer  or  Ramath  of  the  South  may  be 
Barahir,  over  against  Moi/a/ti  or  Beerlahairoi  Uee 
MOSERAU  and  RAMAH). 

All  these  cities  are  now  desolate.  There  is  not  a 
town  or  a  village  in  the  whole  of  the  South  Country 
which  is  now  inhabited;  there  is  not  even  a  single  dwell- 
ing. The  prophecy  is  completely  and  impressively  ful- 
filled: "  The  cities  of  the  south  shall  Vie  shut  up,  and 
none  shall  open  them."  Jo.  xiii.  i;>,  and  the  land  is  enjoy- 
ing its  sabbath*.  When  the  writer  crossed  the  great 
plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  South  Country,  the  whole 
plain  was  covered  with  beautiful  rich  and  thick  grass, 
tit  for  hay,  and  a  heavy  crop  it  would  have  yielded: 
but  no  one  came  to  cut  it.  There  was  no  village  nor 
house  to  be  seen,  nor  any  animal  to  feed  upon  it.  As 
he  passed  through  it,  he  could  not  help  repeating, 
Truly  the  land  rests,  according  to  the  prophecy,  and 
enjoys  its  sabbaths,  Lc-.  x\vi.  34,4:;.  [•'.  K.] 

SOW.     Fee  BOAK. 

SOWING.     Fee  AGRICVLTUKK. 

SPAIN  [-wavia  or  'lo-rravia,  called  by  the  Romans 
Hlspanui,  from  which  the  modern  name  Espaua  is 
derived],  a  large  and  important  country  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  early  history  of  Spain  is  enveloped  in 
great  obscurity.  The  natives  were  called  Iberians,  the 
country  Iberia,  and  one  of  the  chief  rivers  the  Iberus 
I  the  Ehro):  and  Win.  von  Humboldt  has  shown  that 
the  Iberian  language  was  the  same  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  exists  with  certain  modifications 
in  the  modern  Basque.  The  Carthaginians,  during  the 
flourishing  times  of  their  republic,  established  many 
settlements  upon  the  Spanish  coast,  such  as  Carthago 
(now  Carthagena) ,  and  Malacca,  the  royal  city  (now 
Malaga).  (Jades  (now  Cadiz)  was  a  Phoenician  settle- 
ment, probably  coeval  with  Carthage  itself,  was  never 
subject  to  Carthaginian  rule,  and  during  the  Punic 
war  embraced  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Under  the 
management  of  Hamilcar  Barcas  and  Hannibal  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Spain  became  a  Carthaginian  colony. 


It  gradually  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  apostolic  period  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  Roman  empire.' 

Spain  has  found  nothing  more  than  a  passing  notice 
in  Scripture.  St.  Paul,  when  writing  to  Rome,  promised 
to  the  church  there  that  when  he  went  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  Spain  he  would  go  into  that  country  by  way 
of  Rome,  implying  that  he  had  fully  determined  on  this 
expedition,  Ko.  xv.  24-28.  It  has  always  been  a  question 
whether  this  intention  was  carried  into  practice.  We 
have  no  traces  of  it  in  any  of  the  early  records  of  the 
Spanish  church,  and  from  the  dates  of  the  apostolic 
history  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  a  period  for  its  execu- 
tion. If  the  visit  were  ever  paid,  it  must  have  been 
after  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Rome,  during  which  he 
was  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against  him;  but 
then  it  appears  that  he  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
would  be  hardly  likely  to  pass  again  through  Rome 
during  the  time  of  the  Xeronian  persecution.  It  is 
nevertheless  considered  most  probable  that  the  apestle 
did  visit  Spain,  and  that  he  remained  there  for  two 
years,  returning  to  Rome  in  or  about  the  year  68,  in 
the  course  of  which,  or  the  following,  he  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. (.SW  PAH..,  [n.  c— s.] 

SPARROW  [TIES.  1zipj,»r :  vTpovtiiov,  titrotitluon]. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  word  "sparrow" 
(xpurtm,  spear,  Sax.;  xpcrHnr/,  derm.)  is  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  tzippor:  and  that  this  is  an  imitative  word 
made  to  resemble  the  sibilant  sound  ;'tsip,"  uttered 
by  many  small  birds,  and  characteristic  of  none  more 
than  the  sparrow.  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  sometimes  in  a  specific  sense,  as  the 
equivalent  of  some  very  familiar  little  bird,  which 
nestles  about  the  habitations  of  men.  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3, 
where  the  psalmist,  poetically  lamenting  his  absence 
from  the  ordained  worship  of  the  tabernacle,  envies  the 
little  birds  their  privilege  of  dwelling  and  nestling  about 
the  courts  and  altars  of  God.  "Yea.  the  sparrow  hath 
found  an  house,  and  the  sv\  allow  a  nest  for  herself, 
where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars.  O 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God!  "  The  LXX. 
give  crrpovdiov  as  the  equivalent  of  liES  here :  and 
there  needs  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  our  house- 
sparrow  (Frinfjilla  domestic^}  as  the  species  intended. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Hebrew  term  is  used  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  as  the  equivalent  of  '-bird."  Per- 
haps, generally,  it  signified  small  birds,  all  those  species 
which  are  included  in  the  modern  ornithological  divi- 
sion of  InifCssnorcs,  or  Pasxf.res:  though  among  these 
some  might  be  distinguished  by  specific  appellations, 
as  the  swallow.  Under  this  title  some  birds  were  ap- 
pointed for  sacrifice,  as  in  the  significant  ceremonial 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  in  Le.  xiv..  in  which  two 
tzipporx  were  to  be  taken,  one  of  which  was  to  be  killed, 
and  the  other  to  be  dipped  alive  in  its  blood,  and  let 
loose  in  the  open  field:  — 

"  Dipp'd  in  his  fellow's  blood. 

The  living  bird  went  free; 
The  type,  well  understood, 

Express'd  the  sinner's  plea: 
Describ'd  a  guilty  soul  enlarg'd. 
And  bv  a  Saviour's  death  discharg'd  "  (Cn<cj)f-r\ 

Probably  these  birds  might  be  real  sparrows,  as  these 
could  be  most  readily  procured  at  any  time,  and  espe- 
cially in  cities,  after  the  settlement  of  Israel ;  while 
they  are  eminently  seed -eating  birds,  and  therefore 
clean.  It  is  true,  while  "all  clean  birds,"  De.  xiv.  11,20, 
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were  permitted  by  the  law  to  be  eaten,  there  was  no 
criterion  given  by  which  such  were  to  be  distinguished; 
unless  all  were  meant  which  were  not  interdicted  in 
the  enumeration  of  unclean  fowl  which  lies  between 
these  two  permissive  statutes.  Perhaps,  however,  as. 
immediately  before,  the  clean  quadrupeds  had  been 
defined  to  be  the  Rutniitaiitia.  and  these  are  exclusively 
feeders  on  herbs  and  strain,  the  definition  was  implied 
when  the  i|ii.'stion  was  coneerninu  birds.  Tin  ana 
logues  in  the  birds  ,,f  tin*  ruminants  ainun<_:  quadrupeds 
are  the  Rasorc*  or  ija/li/tai^n.  including  tlie  Columbida  >. 


but  sufli  of  ili,'  /'./.-•///•.-•  as  are  mainU'  seed-eaters.,  that 
is.  the  hard-billed  birds.  ,,r  finches,  would,  no  doubt. 
be  embraced  in  the  same  category.  Certainly  tin 
word  t:i/,j>»i-  i-  11-. '1  as  interchangeable  with  d"Ve  and 
pii;i  "ii  in  ( !e.  xv.  1',  1  o. 

At  times,  liowevei1.  tin-  ti-rm  i-  employed,  without 
i  veil  the  limitation  "i  ceremonial  cleanness,  to  embrace 
any  kind  of  bird  \\  liate\er.  Thus  in  (  ',<•.  vii.  1  1.  ''every 
bird  '/:!/, /,<i,-\  of  every  sort"  went  into  tin-  ark.  In 
Do.  iv.  17.  '' the  likeness  of  any  winged  fowl"  !/://<//•</•. 
the  term  used  is  co-ordinate  with  "lieast,"  "creeping 
thine-,"  and  "fish."  So  al-o  in  I's.  viii.  v  exlviii.  In, 
,V.c.;  and  in  K/.e.  \\\ix.  I.  17.  uli'-iv-  tin-  I'irds  are 
called  to  pivy  upon  the  >hiin  ho-t  of  Gog,  the  fold. 
rapacious,  and  then-fore  unclean  birds  are  speciticall\ 
indicated  b\  tlie  same  \\ord.  /:////,.//•. 

'I'he  common  s]iarrow  is  a<  abundant  in  tlie  towns 
and  villages  of  Palestine  as  it  is  with  us;  and  its  ,  \ 
treme  commonness  and  small  commercial  value  are 
alluded  to  by  the  L  .rd  .Je-us  in  his  sweet  assurance  of 
our  beavenlv  Fatln  r  -  care:  ''Are  not  two  -parrows 
soM  for  a  farthinu  '  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on 
the  ground  without  your  Father.  .  .  .  Fear  ye  not. 
therefore:  ye  an.1  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.  ' 
Mat.  x.  -.".I,  "I  ;  I. u  xii.  fi,  7  [  I'.  II.  <:.] 

SPICES.         I'nder     Al.OES.      P.AI.M.      FHANKINCKNSK. 

MVKKH,  and  other  headings,  we  have  described  the 
chief  of  those  fragrant  substances  belonging  to  tlio  yege- 
table  kingdom  which  were  pri/.ed  by  the  Hebrews. 
Amongst  ourselves  the  great  consumers  of  spices  are 
the  cook  and  the  confectioner:  and  to  readers,  English. 
French,  Italian,  "spice."  '"epice,"  ''spe/de. "  suggest 
pungent  relishes  like  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger.  As,  how- 
ever, the  word  occurs  in  the  English  P>ible,  it  generally 
denotes  those  aromatic  woods,  or  seeds,  or  gums  whicli 
were  employed  in  embalming.  '-'  Cli.  xvi  i ;  Mar.  xvi.  i  ;  Lu. 

xxiii.  5C;  xxiv.  1;  Jn.  xix.  40;  or  perfumery,  Kx.  xxv.  0;  xx.xvii.  L".IL 


i;  Ki.  x.x.  i:;;  c.i.  iv.  i".  "Palm"  gi^w  in  the  deep  sub- 
tropical depression  of  .Jericho,  and  ladannm  is  found 
in  islands  of  the  Levant;  the  other  gummy  odours 
were  obtained  from  Arabia,  or  through  Arabia  were 
imported  from  countries  beyond  — from  Persia  and 
India.  In  the  temple  service  they  were  so  important 
that  the  care  of  them  was  intrusted  to  a  .special  set  of 
officials.  Certain  of  the  Levites  were  "appointed  to 
oversee  .  .  .  the  frankincense  and  the  spices.  And 
some  of  the  sons,  of  the  priests  made  the  ointment  of 
tlie  spices."  i  ch  is.  L'II,  :*>. 

The  spices  placed  around  the  body  of  our  Lord  in- 
cluded "  myrrh  and  aloes."  Jn.  xix.  :;:>,  in.  Of  the  "mix- 
ture1'' there  were  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  a  costly 
token  of  reverential  affection  on  the  part  of  the  rich 
Xicodemus.  A  lavish  use  of  spice-  at  the  obsequies  of 
the  illustrious  dead  was  also  made  by  the  later  Romans; 
only,  instead  of  being  deposited  with  the  bodv  in  the 
sepulchre,  they  were  cast  into  the  flames  of  the  funeral 
pile.  The  case  of  Nero's  wife.  I'oppiea.  was  somewhat 
exceptional.  Pliny  tells  us  nut  Nut.  xii.  IM  that  more 
than  a  year  -  supplv  of  spices  was  burned  to  do  her 
honour:  but.  with  a  knowledge  of  ihe  facts  ,.\  idently 
more  accurate,  Tacitus  says  that  "the  bodv  was  not 
'li--ipated  in  flame,  alter  the  Roman  fashion;  but.  ac- 
cording to  the  cii.-tom  of  foreign  kings.  \\  as  filled  with 
antiseptic  pel  fumes,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the 

.Illlii"    (Ann    xvi    i;  .  [.I.  II. | 

>i/, /,<!/, i.<l<  ;  P^C.  .<nni.ntitli\.  The 
iccurs  in  .lob  viii.  II.  where  Pildad 
.  "  \Vhoschopeshall  be  cut  off.  and 
a  f/>i</i  r'x  well  "  .lit.  housed;  and  in 
latch  cockatrice'  eggs,  and  weave 
111  both  pa-sages  the  I. XX.  have 
lit  of  the  Hebrew,  a/idxi'lj.  the 

ubtless  a  correct  identification. 
Pildad  add-  to  his  metaphor  the  following  amplifica- 
tion: "  lie  .-hall  lean  upon  his  house,  but  it  shall  not 
stand:  lie  shall  hold  it  fast,  but  it  shall  not  endure." 
The  allusion  i.-  not  to  the  use  of  the  web  as  a  snare  to 
intercept  flies,  but  as  a  structure  for  the  concealment 
and  protection  of  the  artificer;  and  is  intended  to  ex- 
press that  as  iiotwith-tandiim  all  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  the  web.  and  the  spider's 
trust  in  it.  and  efforts  to  fasten  it.  the  material  is  so 
frail,  that  a  slight  violence  suffices  to  destroy  it;  so 
shall  the  artifices  which  the  hypocrite  so  craftily  devises, 
and  on  which  he  depends  for  concealment,  fail  before 
the  judgment  of  <  !od. 

\Ve  may  suppose  that   the  prophet   had  his  eye  upon 
one  of   those  -pecies  which  weave   an  elaborate  nest  in 
the  form  of  a  wide  sheet,  centerinu'  in  a  close  and  cloth- 
like  tube,  in   which   the  animal   lives,   such  as  that  of 
Aw/rum  li/l>i/i-iiitli/i-ii,  which  is  so  common  with  us  in 
the  latter  part  of  summer.      ''Our  readers,"  says  Mr. 
Rennie.    "  mu.-t  often   have  seen   this  nest  spread  out 
like    a    broad    sheet    in    hedges,    furxe.    and    other   low 
bushes,  and  sometimes  on  the  ground.     The  middle  of 
,  this  sheet,  whicli  is  of  a  close  texture,  is  swung,  like  a 
;  sailor's  hammock,  by  silken  ropes  extended  all  around, 
to  the  higher  branches:  but  the  whole  curves  upwards 
and  backwards,  sloping  down  to  a  long  funnel-shaped 
'  gallery  which  is  nearly  horizontal  at  the  entrance,  but 
i  soon  winds  obliquely  till  it  becomes  quite  perpendicular. 
\  This  curved   gallery  is  about   a  quarter  of   an  inch   in 
!  diameter,  is  much  more  closely  woven  than   the  sheet 
part  of  the  web.  and  sometimes  descends  into  a  hole  in 
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fir-:  of  these  terms 
says  of  the  hypoeritt 
whose  trust  <hall  In 
Is.  lix.   r,.    "They 
the  *j,;,Icr*  web/' 
given,  as    the    equival 
.-pider.   and    this    j< 
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the  ground,  though  oftener  into  a  group  of  crowded 
twigs  or  a  tuft  of  grass.  Here  the  spider  dwells  secure. 
frequently  resting  with  her  legs  extended  from  the 
entrance  of  the  gallerv.  readv  to  >prii)'_:'  out  upon  what- 
ever insect  mav  fall  into  her  sheet-net  "  iln.sui-t  Archil.  3.17). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  appears  to  glance  at  the  poisonous 
nature  of  the  spider,  and  the  object  for  which  the  web 
is  woven.  It.  is  fin1  the  entrapping  of  unwary  insects, 
which  are  then  seized  by  the  treacherous  lier-in-wait. 
and  pierced  by  its  venomous  fan_;s.  It  is  true,  moral 
feelings  cannot  with  metaphysical  propriety  be  attri- 
buted to  an  invertebrate  animal,  but  popular  prejudice 
in  all  ages  ami  countries  has  sanctioned  the  poet's  un- 
favourable verdict,  when  he  savs  of  the  spider — 


The  craft  and  apparent  treachery  of  its  actions,  its 
ferocity  even  to  its  own  kind,  the  dark  sombre  colours, 
the  hairiness,  and  in  many  species  the  swollen  bloated 
form  of  the  abdomen,  the  repulsive  aspect  of  the  head 
and  mouth,  and  in  particular  the  fatality  of  the  venom 
injected  by  those  formidable  fangs,  sufficiently  warrant 
the  general  dislike  in  which  the  A'rar/tiiida  arc  held, 
even  though  we  readily  grant  that  they  are  but  fulfil- 
ling the  instinct  which  an  all-wise  God  has  implanted 
in  them,  and  concede  their  utility  even  to  man.  in 
diminishing  the  swarms  of  annoying  insects. 

The  organs  of  destruction  in  a  spider  form  an  inter- 
esting study,  and  can  be  examined  to  Liivat  advantage 
in  the  slouch  or  cast,  -kin  which  we  so  often  find  in  the 
haunts  of  these  creatures.  There  are  in  the  front  of  the 
head,  in  C'/tt/jt'ona  utr».c  for  example,  a  common  species. 


two  stout  brown  organs,  which  are  the  representatives 
of  the  antenna'  in  insects:  though  very  much  modified 
both  in  form  and  function.  They  are  here  the  effective 
weapons  of  attack.  Kadi  consists  of  two  joints;  the 
basal  one,  which  forms  the  most  conspicuous  portion 
of  the  organ,  and  the  terminal  one,  which  is  the  fang. 
The  former  is  a  thick  hollow  case,  somewhat  cylindrical, 
but  flattened  sidewise,  formed  of  stiff'  chitine,  covered 
with  minute  transverse  ridges  on  its  whole  surface,  like 
the  marks  left  on  the  sand  by  the  rippling  wavelets, 
and  studded  with  stout  coarse  black  hair.  Its  extremity 
is  cut  off  obliquely,  and  forms  a  furrow,  the  edges  of 
which  are  beset  with  polished  conical  points  resembling 
teeth. 

To  the  upper  end  of  this  furrowed  case  is  fixed  by  a 
hinge-joint  the  fang,  which  is  a  curved  claw-like  organ, 
formed  of  hard  chitine,  and  consisting  of  two  parts— a 
swollen  oval  base,  which  is  highly  polished,  and  a  more 
slender  tip.  the  surface  of  which  has  a  silky  lustre,  from 
being  covered  with  very  fine  and  close  set  longitudinal 
grooves.  This  whole  organ  falls  into  the  furrow  of  the 
basal  joint  when  not  in  use.  exactly  as  the  blade  of  a 


clasp-knife  shuts  into  the  haft;  but  when  the  animal  is 
excited,  either  to  defend  itself  or  to  attack  its  prey. 
the  fang  becomes  stiffly  erected. 

By  turning  the  object  on  its  axis  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  examining  the  extreme  tip  of  the  fang,  we 
may  see  that  it  is  not  brought  to  a  fine  point,  but  that 
it  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  off  slant  wise 
just  at  the  tip;  and  that  it  is  tubular.  Now  this  is  a 
pro\ision  for  the  speedy  infliction  of  death  upon  the 
victim;  for  both  the  fan-:  and  the  thick  basal  joint  are- 
permeated  by  a  slender  membranous  tube,  which  is 
the  poison  duct,  and  which  terminates  at  the  open  ex- 
tremity of  the  former,  while  at  the  other  end  it  com 
munieates  with  a  lengthened  oval  sac  where  the  venom 
is  secreted.  This  of  course  we  should  not  set;  in  the 
slough,  for  it  is  not  cast  with  the  exuviae  but  retained 
in  the  interior  of  the  body:  but  in  life  it  is  a  sac,  ex- 
tending into  the  (•cjJia/(i-tliur<(.i:—'M  that  part  of  the 
body  which  carries  the  legs  is  called — and  covered  with 
spiral  folds  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
of  its  contractile  tissue. 

When  tin'  spider  attacks  a  fly,  it  plunges  into  its 
victim  the  two  fangs,  the  action  of  which  is  downwards, 

i  and  not  right  ami  left,  like  that  of  the  jaws  of  insects. 

;  At  the  same  instant  a  drop  of  poison  is  secreted  in  each 
uland.  which,  on/ing  through  the  duct,  escapes  from 
the  perforated  end  of  the  fang  into  the  wound,  and 
rapidly  produces  death.  The  fan^s  are  then  clasped 
down,  carrying  the  prey,  which  they  powerfully  press 
against  the  toothed  edges  of  the  stout  basal  piece,  bv 
which  means  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the  prey  are  pressed 
<>ut  and  taken  into  the  month;  after  which  the  dried 
and  empty  skin  is  rejected.  The  poison  is  of  an  acid 
nature,  as  experiments  performed  with  irritated  spiders 
prove;  litmus  paper  pierced  by  them  becoming  red 
as  far  around  the  perforation  as  the  emitted  fluid 
spreads. 

With  regard  to  the  word  A' niuiiilth,  which  is  found 
nowhere  but  in  I'r.  xxx.  iiS,  "The  xmamith  taketh 
hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces,"  there  is 
some  uncertainty  about  the  identification.  The  LXX. 
render  it  ^aXa/icir?;;,  which  is  a  clinging  lizard,  able  to 
hold  on  against  gravity  (*ce  CH.VMEI.KON>.  and  most 
modern  commentators  incline  to  follow  this  interpreta- 
tion. However,  as  the  gecko  could  never  be  other 
than  a  casual  intruder  into  a  palace,  and  as  the  selec- 
tion of  a  dwelling,  implying  sagacity,  seems  indicated 
by  the  moralist,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  accept  the 
rendering  of  our  English  Version,  and  to  understand 

i  the  house-spider  (Ai'«n<a  i/omittim).  which  mounts  by 

|  means  of  her  ''hands"  to  secure  corners,  even  in  royal 
palaces,  and  there  makes  her  home.  [l>.  H.  a.] 

SPIKENARD  [TI:,  nerd;  vdpSos].  After  reading 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1830  Mr.  Charles 
Hatchett's paper  "On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients."' 
most  persons  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
gigantic  grass — an  andropogon,  or  closely  allied  to  it — 
of  which  he  has  given  a  figure,  which  grows  in  Malwah 
and  other  parts  of  India,  and  from  which  the  natives 
distil  an  essential  oil — fragrant,  and  highly  prized  for 
its  medicinal  virtues.  It  had  been  a  conjecture  of 
Linna'us  that  when  the  Indian  nard  was  discovered,  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  grass. 

Ingenious  as  is  the  paper,  and  curious  as  are  the 
coincidences  brought  together  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  and 
before  him  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  it  would  seem  that  in 
this  instance  the  conjecture  of  Linnaeus  was  wrong. 
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Yielding  to  evidence,  first  adduced  by  one  of  the  great- 
est of  Indian  linguists,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  eon- 
firmed  by  two  of  the  greatest  of  Indian  botanists.  Dr. 
William  Roxburgh  and  Dr.  Forbes  Hoyle,  naturalists 
are  no\v  convinced  that  the  vap56ffTaxi">.  or  spikenard, 
of  Galen  and  Dioscorides  is  not  a  grass,  but  a  valerian. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  this  family,  well  repre- 
sented in  our  own  \'a/<  rinna  <ijji<-iiinlix.  have  roots  with 
a  strong  distinctive  odour,  containing  withal  an  active 
principle,  which  tells  powerfully  on  the  nervous  system. 
Every  one  knows  the  fascination  which  the  common 
valerian  exerts  on  cats.  They  roll  themselves  on  the 
growing  plant  in  a  state  of  happy  delirium,  and  seem 
for  tin-  moin.-nt  intoxicated:  and  there  are  other  crea- 
tures rats,  for  example  which  arc  said  to  be  attracted 
towards  it.  lu  tht;  whole  iv-ion  of  antipathies  and 
affinities,  then:  is  still  a  L'reat  deal  which  needs  to  be 
accounted  for.  especiallv  in  the  domain  belon^in^  to 
the  sense  of  smell.  We  presume  there  are  few  persons 
in  this  coimtrv  \\lio  >haiv  the  Mine  fondness  for  vale- 
rian, unless  they  be  those  \\lio  owe  to  it  relief  from 
neuralgic  suH'erino:  and  yet  kindred  species,  1".  <;lti,-n 
ami  I",  gal!  a  lira,  hriuo-  hi_;li  prices  in  Turkev.  Egypt, 
and  the  Ka-t.  uh'-re  thev  ari'  u-i-d  a-  cosmetics,  and. 
by  those  who  can  atibnl  them,  an-  employed  in  scent- 
ino  baths. 

The  jilant.  from  the  roots  of  \\liieh  is  obtained  the 
spikenard  of  the  Hi  Me  and  ot  tin-  (I  reek  ph\  r-ieians. 
has  b\  De  (.'aiidolle  been  -eparated  from  the  ^flllls 


Yaleriana.  and  is  called  Xanlostarhys  jatamansi.  It  is 
well  distinguished  by  its  stems  or  roots  above-ground, 
clustered  together,  <>f  a  bright  blackish  colour,  and 
strong  odour,  with  their  shaggy  covering,  suggestive  of 
the  tails  of  ermines,  and  occasioning  the  Sanscrit  name 
"  jatamasee,"  locks  of  hair.  The  living  plant  was  first 
found  and  sent  home  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and  soon  after- 
wards Dr.  Hoyle  succeeded  in  raising  it  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Saharunpore,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 


He  gives  as  habitats  Kedar  Kanta.  Shalma,  and  other 
lofty  mountains,  between  the  Ganges  anil  Jumna,  some 
of  which  are  for  six  months  covered  with  snow:  and  in 
such  localities  the  spikenard  is  not  the  only  plant  fur- 
nished with  permanent  hair-like  fibres.  With  respect 
to  its  fragrance.  Dr.  Hoyle  remarks  that  ''it  is  both 
incorrect  and  unphilosophieal  to  infer  the  tastes  of 
another  time  and  country  from  those  of  the  age  and 
place  we  live  in.  l>ut  in  the  present  instance,  however 
disagreeable  it  may  lie  to  some,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
the  jatamansi  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  present  day 
throughout  the  East.  both  as  a  perfume  and  a  stimulant 
medicine.  Indeed,  from  the  number  of  complaints 
enumerated  in  IVr-ian  authors  for  which  it  is  saitl  to 
be  a  cure,  this  root  might  claim  to  be  a  true  /iaii/i/ia)'- 
uiai'oi)  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  fragrance.  1  consider 
that  of  the  true  jatamansi  to  be  far  from  disagreeable" 
litany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  j>.  L'tlV 

If  not  the  oil  of  the  Indian  spikenard,  an  extract 
from  a  similar  plant  took  a  hiuh  place  in  Greek  and 
Human  pharmacy.  On  returning  from  his  German 
expedition.  Marcu>  Amvlius  was  sei/ed  \\ith  a  com- 
plaint corresponding  to  \\hat  is  now  callid  cholera. 
The  court  physicians  wen-  at  fault:  Galen  was  sent  for. 
and  by  -teepino  wool  in  hot  nardine  oil.  he  saved  the 
emperor,  ami  made  hi>  own  fortune. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  spikenard  as  a  per- 
fume. we  know  that  it  wa-  exceedinojv  prized  by  the 
ancients.  Writing  t"  Virgil  not  many  year--  before 
the  incident  detailed  in  Mar.  xiv.  3:  Ju.  xii.  3.  Horace 
a-ks  his  out  -t  (o  brin.o1  a-  his  contribution  to  the  feast 
a  little  nard,  ami.  bv  \\av  of  equivalent,  lie  will  match 
it,  with  a  cask  of  \\  ine 


.  "  ,(  kits  iv.    !'_'). 

!t~  [ireciousness  is  further  indicatetl  by  the  costliness 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  Horace's 
"  nardi  parvus  onvx  at  once  makes  us  think  ot  the 
"  alabaster  box"  of  the  Evangelist.  The  three  hundred 
denarii  for  which  the  latter  might  have  been  sold  — 
taking  the  denarius  at  sevcnpence  halfpenny—  would 
amount  to  •£'.'.  7s.  'id.  There  were  nards  manufactured 
in  Syria:  but  the  extreme  preciousness  of  this  specimen 
-hows  that  it  was  the  famous  spikenard  from  the  hanks 
of  the  Ganges:  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  there 
an-  force  and  beauty  in  a  suu'u'-stion  thrown  out  by  the 
English  editor  of  ('ahnet.  We  know  how  promptly 
exotic  perfumes  send  the  thoughts  to  the  far  country: 
ami  as  ''  the  whole  house  was  tilled  with  the  odour"  of 
this  Indian  "ointment,  "  our  Lord  declared,  ''Where- 
soever this  ._r,,-pel  .-hall  lie  preached  throughout  the 
whole  world,  this  also  that  she  hath  done  shall  be 
spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her."  "This  ointment 
came  from  a  distant  country,  to  be  sure;  but  the  gospel 
shall  spread  much  farther,  yea,  all  over  the  world:  so 
that  in  India  itself,  whence'  this  spikenard  came,  shall 

:  this  bestowment  of  it  on  mv  sacred  person  be  mentioned 
with  honour"  (Scriptm-i;  Illustrated).  It  is  hardly  needful 
to  call  attention  to  that  divine  consciousness  which 

i  gleamed  forth  in  such  a  prediction.  She;  had  filled  the 
house  with  the  fragrance  of  her  grateful  offering:  and 
although  some  thought  it  ''wasted,''  with  sublime  fore- 
sight of  the  future.  Jesus  promised  that  the  world 
should  be  filled  with  her  fame.  |.i.  n.] 

SPIRIT  [nn  Trvev^a}.  Although  we  often  use  this 
word  as  if  it  were  identical  with  the  word  »wil  (irc> 
i/i'Xfyj  there  is  a  distinction  between  them,  which  is 
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carefully  marked  through  the-  whole:  of  Scripture.  The 
.-.•'«(/  is  really  that  which  animates  the  body,  that  which 
distinguishes  a  living  bodv  from  a  dead  body,  whether 
of  man  or  beast.  Thus  it  is  the  real  lift,  as  distin- 
guished from  the-  body,  \\hich  is  the  instrument  or  oi"_ran 
of  life:  it  is  that  uhi'-h  artects  tlie  material  organiza- 
tion, but  it  i>  not  the-  organization  itself.  And  hence 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  appetites,  the  desires, 
and  the  \\ill.  of  hunger,  thirst,  sorrow,  joy.  love,  hatred, 
hope.  fear,  and  inclination.  Abundant  instances  mi^ht 
be  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Old  Testament 
of  its  nsun'e  in  these  sense.-.  Hut  the  soul,  as  thus 
described,  is  the  very  man  himself,  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  word  translate-d  by  the  Knglish  words  jjirxoii. 
.-•(//,  crtatnre,  and  ami.  This  is  an  important  protest 
against  materialism;  and  shows  that,  though  the  Scrip- 
ture is  not  Committed  to  any  human  psychological 
theory,  it  recoglli/es  the  fact  that  the  visible  body  is 
not  the  man,  but  is  that  in  and  by  which  the  man  lives 
and  grows  and  is  trained.  .Man  was  made  not  a  living 
body,  but  a  living  soul.  This  truth  runs  through  the 
whole  of  Scripture,  but  it  is  nowhere  brought  forward 
so  prominently  as  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  The  link 
between  the  soul  and  the;  body — that  which  makes  the 
body  one  with  the  man  is  the  blood.  "The  blood  is 
the  life."  To  shed  the  blood  is  to  take  away  the  life. 
A  bloody  man  is  a  murderer.  To  otter  the  blood  to 
(.Joel,  is  to  signify  that  the  life  is  forfeited  to  God  be- 
cause of  sin.  It  is  singular  that  in  those  passages 
which  describe  the  uncleanness  of  contact  with  a  de-ad 
body,  the  Hebrew  worel  is  the  word  for  si.iul  I.e.  xxi.  ii; 
Nu.  vi.  G;  ix.  0,7,10;  Hag.  if.  13);  perhaps  this  was  to  teach 
the  people  that  the  separation  of  the  life  from  the 
organization  was  unnatural,  that  it  was  part  of  the 
curse,  ami  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  sin. 

The  word  spirit  takes  us  into  quite  another  region 
of  ideas.  The  original  signification  seems  to  be  wind 
or  air,  hence  it  comes  to  mean  breath,  and  forasmuch 
as  breath  is  a  sign  of  life  it  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
life.  But  breathing  is  also  a  si^n  of  emotion;  quick 
breathing  expresses  kindled  feelings,  excited  temper, 
stirred- up  energies:  and  so  we  are  led  to  the  idea  of 
spirit,  i.e.  that  in  a  man  which  is  the  source  of  emotion 
and  of  energy,  of  feeling  and  of  force.- 

Xow  we  never  read  of  the  *,>nt  of  God,  but  we  do 
read  of  his  spirit;  and  the  uniform  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture to  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  divine 
Being  is  very  remarkable.  A  soul  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  animating  principle  of  a  body;  it  properly  implies 
a  body;  its  existence  apart  from  a  body  is  an  abnormal 
state  of  being:  it  would,  therefore,  be  an  unfit  word  to 
apply  to  God.  One  of  the  most  distinct  revelations  in 
Scripture  is  that,  though  God  is  not  a  soul,  he  is  a 
spirit:  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  true  and  good  emotion, 
and  the  source  of  all  power.  Sometimes,  certainly,  the 
breath  or  Spirit  of  God  signifies  a  mighty  wind,  some- 
times the  expression  is  used  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  breath  or  life  of  man  is  from  him,  sometimes 
the  idea  of  his  all-pervading  presence  seems  uppermost: 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  passages  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  set  before  us  as  a  living  personal  agent,  working  in 
man.  inspiring  him.  that  is.  breathing  into  him  divine 
emotion,  divine  light,  and  divine  force',  striving  with 
him,  and  making  God  present  to  him.  In  the  Gospels 
Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  embodiment  of  God,  and 
as  possessing  the  Spirit  without  measure.  By  his  death 
and  subsequent  exaltation  the  Spirit  of  God  streamed  ' 


j  forth  from  him  into  the  life  of  all  believers.  Then  it 
j  was  that  the  promises  of  God  made  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  all  nations  received  their  first  fulfilment— the 
seal  and  pledge  of  the  complete  carrying  out  of  God's 
purposes  hereafter.  Then  it  was  that  Jesus  bewail  to 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  (  'hri.-tiuns  beoan 
to  receive  of  his  fulness,  which  was  the  fulness  of  God. 
The  book  of  the  Acts  is  the  history  of  the  way  in  which 
Gods  promises  summed  up  in  Jesus  (  hrist  \\cre  ful- 
filled. The  epistles  explain  the  real  nature  of  the  ful- 
filment, namely,  that  by  faith  in  Christ  we  obtain  the 
spirit  of  sonship,  we  are  made  one  with  the  Son  of  ( !<xl, 
and  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  \\(!  arc;  made  the 
temples  of  that  Spirit,  which  is  the  living  source  of 
(Jod's  power  and  feeling:  we  are  thus  brought  into  true 
life:  \\e  receive  true  light,  strength,  love,  and  holiness, 
and  arc-  prepared  for  the  day  when  mortality  shall  be 
swallowed  up  in  life— the  day  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  (  tod. 

Not  only  is  the-  opposition  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  constantly  drawn  out  in  Scripture,  the  one.-  be-iny 
the  instrument  of  sin  and  the  other  the  source  of  god- 
liness; but  also  the  .-oul  and  the  spirit  are  contrasted. 
Some  men  are  only  animal  or  carnal  (\[/I'XIKOI\  having 
not  the  Spirit  (Judo  lih  1  Co.  xv.  -n;  i  Ja.  iii.  i;,);  they  do  not 
live  in  relation  to  God;  they  do  not  let  him  inspire 
them  with  light,  emotion,  and  power;  they  do  not  live 
by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  who  loved  them  and  gave 
himself  for  the  in.  Others  are  spiritual:  they  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,  and  are  beinir  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  the  S,,u  ,,f  (  foci.  1'einir  joined 
to  the  Lord  they  are  one  spirit,  and  share-  his  life,  as  the 
body  shares  the  life  of  the  head,  or  the  branches  of  the 
.-teni:  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  present  union  with 
him.  that  when  he  appears  they  shall  be  made  like 
unto  him,  and  shall  dwell  with  God.  and  he  with 
them.  [H.  j..  o.] 

SPIRIT.  FAMILIAR.  A  term  applied  to  the 
spirit  granted  by  the  evil  one,  as  a  servant  or  attendant 
to  any  person  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  or  obligations 
of  witchcraft.  (,SV<  WITCH.  WITCHCRAFT,  for  an  account 
of  the  views  which  prevailed  on  this  topic  in  ancient 
times  The  familiar  spirit  is  called  in  1  Sa.  xxviii.  7 
the  ol  (for  which  see  under  DIVINATION),  and  in  Ac. 
xvi.  l('i  the  "spirit  of  Python."  These  words,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  alike  carry  our  thoughts  to  the 
worship  of  the  serpent.  The  superstition  of  the  Obeah 
among  the  negroes  of  our  own  time  may  be  traced  to 

the  same  source.      (See  the  Worship  of  tin;  Serpent,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Bathurst  Dearie.)  [H.  C — s.] 

SPIRIT.  THE  HOLY.     See  llm.v  GHOST. 

SPONGE  [<nr&yyos,  spongos].  The  only  mention  of 
this  substance  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  in  connection 
with  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  John  each  mention  the  fact  that  in  the 
very  last  moments  of  the  blessed  Sufferer,  on  his  cry 
of  agony.  "My  (Joel,  my  God.  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  I"  the  populace,  mistaking  it  for  a  e-nll  on  Elias. 
were  curious  to  see  whether  Elias  would  come:  and 
that  one.  apparently  desirous  of  prolonging  life  a  little, 
to  test  the  issue,  "took  a  sponge,  and  filled  it  with 
vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  him  to  drink."' 
John  does  not  mention  the  cry,  nor  the  crowd's  mis- 
take, but  states  that  Jesus  said.  "I  thirst,"  and  substi- 
tutes "hyssop''  for  "a  reed."  Thus  was  fulfilled  the 
word  spoken  before  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy — ''In  my 
thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink,''  Ps.  ixix.  ii. 


STAL'HYS 


Sponge  (Spo)iyia  ojjiviiiali*)  consists,  in  the  state  in 
which  we  are  familiar  with  it,  of  an  irregular  network 
of  minute  fibres  of  a  clear  horny  substance,  branching 
and  anastomosing  at  minute  intervals,  and  in  every 
direction,  so  as  to  form  a  highly  porous  and  elastic 
mass:  the  eeneral  form  of  which  is  that  of  a  cup  with 
thick  walls,  but  not  infrequently  rounded  or  ovate 
without  any  cavity.  These  fibres  were  during  life 
clothed  with  a  glaire.  which  possessed  vitality,  and 
were  furnished  with  cilia,  by  whose  movements  currents 


of  Borneo  and  Java,  is  obtained  the  benzoin  or  benja- 
min which  the  Hindoos  burn  in  their  temples — a  cir- 


weiv  pri'duivd  in  tin  \\aterwhich  everywhere  occupied 
thr  ca\itic<  cf  tin-  ma-s.  thu-  in-urini:'  oxygen  tor 
respiration  and  nutritive  matter  for  increa.-.e.  Thi- 
pai'ticular  specie-  ^ro\\-  ..n  MM  k-  in  deep  \vati-r  in  the 
Levant,  and  -peciallv  in  tin1  seas  that  wa-h  the  *  :n -cian 
Isles,  where,  from  remote  antiquity  to  the  pre-ent  time, 
there  has  e\i-ted  an  active  li-hery  fur  it.  The  inhabit- 
ant-; «>f  many  of  the  i-]e-  are  ^-pendent  for  a  ii\inur  "ii 
sponge-diving. 

Sponge  was  used  in  llonur'.-  da\  lor  \\a~liin_ 
ill--  person,  and  for  cleansing  tahl.  s  am  r  meal-:  am! 
Martial  records  tin-  latter  use  ainon-  tin-  Koma.n.-. 
According  to  1'liny  it  was  u.-ed  by  painter-,  probahlv 
to  wa-h  out  lights,  to  correct  errors,  \c.  [p.  H.  (;.] 

STACH'YS.  A  Christian  at  Koine,  to  whom  St. 
I'aul  sent  a  salutation,  lln.  \\i  \>.  'I'l'adition  lias  made 
him  a  bishop:  but  there  i-  no  historical  notice  of  him 
bevond  his  place  in  the  -alutatioii  ut  tin  apo>tle.  where 
the  endearini:  epithet  "  My  beloved"  is  applied  to  him. 

STACTE.  l''or  preparing  the  holy  incense  Moses 
was  directed  to  tak<  "  sweet  spices,  stacte.  and  onycha. 
and  galbanum,  with  pure  frankincense."  of  each  an 
filial  weight.  Kx  \\\.  :;l.  Of  these  -pice-  tic-  first  is 
calle<l  in  Hebrew  r-j;-  (,i«t<tf  .  a  word  whii'h  el -eu  here 
occurs  uiilv  once,  Job  xxxvi.  .:,  and  there  it  mean> 
•'drojis"  of  rain.  Tliis  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that 
it  was  one  of  tho>e  fragrant  u'lims  which  exude  \>\ 
dro|is  or  "tears  from  a  varietv  of  tropical  or  sub 
tropical  plants.  The  Septua^int  (aTaKT'ij)  is  retained 
unaltered  in  the  Mngli^li  translation:  but  assuming,  as 
perhaps  we  may.  that  .--tiK-tc  is  the  (ireek  equivalent  fi.r 
nataf  (crrdj'w.  /  if'ru/i).  it  remains  a  little  doubtful 
whether  the  stacte  of  Exodus  is  myrrh  or  storax. 
Kalisch  is  clear  for  the  latter.  The  S/i/rnj-  njjirina/c  is 
a  native  of  Syria.  With  its  leaves  like  the  poplar, 
downv  underneath,  and  with  sweet-scented  snow-white 
flowers  clustered  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
it  grows  to  a  height  of  l~>  or  2(1  feet.  The  reddish- 
yellow  gum -resin  which  exudes  from  the  bark,  and 
which  is  highlv  fragrant,  contains  benzoic  and  cinnamic 
acids.  From  the  kindred  plant,  Stt/mx  benzoin,  a  native 


stnrux     Styrax  officinale. 

cumstance  >trongly  in  favour  ut  the  liypotliesis  that 
the  >taete  of  K.\odu>  i-  a  storax.  |.i.  n.| 

STAR,  a  general  name  applied  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  UMially  exeeptin--  the  MID  and  the  moon. 
\\'e  have  little  information  in  the  paues  of  Scripture 
a-«i  to  the  a.-troiiomv  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  but  from 
their  frequent  communication  \\ith  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Clialda'ans,  by  whom  that  science  was  especially 
cultivated.  itmustha\e  been  far  from  inconsiderable 
Star  worship  \\as  common  among  many  eastern  na- 
tions, and  the  account  given  of  it  by  Maimonirles  is 
lioth  curious  and  instructive.  "  hi  the  days  of  Knos. 
the  son  of  Seth.  the  sons  of  Adam  erred  with  gnat 
error,  and  their  error  was  this:  and  the  counsel  of  the 
wise  men  became  brutish,  and  Kims  himself  was  of 
them  that  erred.  Thev  .-aid.  'For  as  much  as  Cod 
hath  created  these  star-  and  spheres  to  govern  the 
world,  and  hath  set  them  on  high,  and  imparted  honour 
unto  them;  and  they  are  ministers  that  minister  before 
him,  it  is  meet  that  men  should  laud,  and  magnify,  and 

uive  them  honour.' So  in  process  of  time  the 

glorious  and  fearful  Name  was  forgotten  out  of  the 
mouth  of  all  living,  and  out  of  their  knowledge,  and 

thev  acknowledged  him  not And  the  priests. 

and  such  like,  thought  there  was  no  Cod,  save  the  stars 
and  spheres,  for  whose  sake,  and  in  whose  likeness,  they 
made  their  images,  but  ns  for  the  Rock  Everlasting 
there  was  no  man  that  did  acknowledge  him  or  know 
him,  save  a  few  persons  in  the  world,  as  Enoch, 
Methuselah,  Noah,  Shem.  and  Heher,  and  in  this  war 
did  the  world  walk  and  converse,  till  that  pillar  of  the 
world,  Abraham  our  father,  was  born."  Eor  various 
stars,  astronomically  and  my thologically  considered,  see 


STAR-GAZKKS 


STEPHEN 


AlUTUtUs,  Pr.KIAUKS,  UKMPHAN,  Cmt'X,  \C.  (sec  id  si. 
1'rideaux,  Connection,  vol.  i.  l><.ok  :i,  in  which  the  ;ilmve-cited  pas- 
sage of  M.iimoiiides  is  eiilai-f-'e'l  \\\»<n  ;ind  i-\i>l:iine<l;.  -lob  s]  leaks 
of  the  worship  of  tin1  host  of  heaven  as  an  iniquity  to 
l>c  punished  by  the  judges,  ch.  \\\i.  a;,  ur. 

A  star,  in  prophetic  language,  is  significative  of  a 
prince  or  ruler.  Christ  is  referred  to  by  Baalam  as  the 
"star  that  shall  arise  out.  of  Jacob;'1  and  he  is  described 
as  the  "bright  and  morning  Star."  Bar-<  'oehab,  tin 
son  < if  a  ,</nr.  was  the  title  assumed  by  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  most  formidable  revolts  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Roman  power:  and  this  demagogue  impressed  a 
star  above  the  representation  of  the  temple,  which 
distinguished  I  he  shekels  which  he  struck.  (,Sc 
MAGI.;  [H.  e— s.] 

STAR-GAZERS.  Under  this  title  a  few  words 
may  be  oflered  on  the  most  interesting  and  most  widely 
spread  of  all  systems  of  divination,  whether  ancient  or 
modern.  There  are  so  many  allusions  to  astrology  in 
Scripture  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  some.'  know- 
ledge of  the  foundations  on  which  this  pretended  science 
rested,  before  either  the  star-worship  or  the  divination 
of  the  ancients  can  be  rightly  understood.  Tn  the  sonu' 
of  Deborah  we  are  told  that  "the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Sisera,"  Ju.  \.  L>n;  and  the  inquiry  natu- 
rally occurs,  What  "stars"  are  these,  and  what  are 
"their  courses!"  The  shepherds  on  the  plains  of 
( 'haldiea  learned  at  a  very  early  period  to  distinguish 
between  the  planets  and  the  fixed  stars,  and  to  trace 
the  apparent  path  of  the  former  in  the  midnight  heavens. 
Regarding  them  as  tin;  abode  of  mighty  spirits,  control- 
ling tho  affairs  of  empires,  as  well  as  the  fortunes  of 
men,  and  apt  to  look  with  a  .superstitious  eye  on  all  the 
operations  of  nature,  it  soon  became  a  study  to  compare 
the  coincidences  of  earthly  changes  with  heavenly  re- 
volutions; and  thus  arose  the  most  captivating  of  all 
forms  of  prognostication.  The  attribution  of  particular 
characters  to  the  spirits  inhabiting  and  ruling  the 
planets,  gave  new  combinations  and  new  interest  to 
the  scheme.  The  legends  concerning  Baal  and  Astartc, 
and  in  after-times  concerning  Zeus,  Aphrodite.  Ares, 
and  Dionysus,  stamped  a  peculiar  significaiicy  on  the 
movements  of  those  planets  which  they  were  supposed 
to  govern,  and  gave  added  importance  to  their  conjunc- 
tions, oppositions,  and  other  aspects;  till  at  last  the 
ancient  astrology  took  the  consistence  of  a  scheme,  in 
which  mythology,  deinonology,  chemistry,  history,  and 
almost  every  art  and  science,  had  its  place.  The  heaven 
was  divided  into  districts,  and  its  government  into 
hours;  and  the  planet  ruling  the  hour  of  birth  was 
supposed  to  influence  the  character  as  well  as  the  fate 
of  the  native.  According  to  the  aspects  of  the  other 
planets  towards  the  natal  one.  so  was  the  course  of  the 
individual's  life  believed  to  be  affected,  and  thus  it 
became  necessary  that  the  astrologer  should  be  a  man 
of  profound  astronomical  knowledge,  in  order  that  he 
should  be  able  creditably  to  exercise  his  art.  Each 
planet  had  under  its  rule  not  only  individuals,  but 
places,  kingdoms,  cities,  metals,  herbs,  and  the  animal 
creation,  as  well  as  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  pro- 
fessions, and  occupations;  so  that  no  event  in  the  life 
of  a  man  or  in  the  history  of  an  empire  but  would  be 
found  to  have  its  prognostication,  if  not  its  actual  cause, 
in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Isaiah,  in 
his  prophecy  against  Babylon,  ch.  xlvii.,  challenges  her 
to  call  upon  her  star-ga/.ers  to  save  her.  and  pours  a 
divine  irony  upon  her  divinations.  The  study  of  astro-  | 


.logy  was  much  pursued  at  the  courts  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  monarehs,  and  continued  to  be  in  vogue 
till  the  beginning  of  the  last  ceYitury.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  study  of  astrology  was  ever  naturalized 
in  Jiuhea,  and  the  reference  in  J>eboralfs  song  to  the 
stars  righting  against  the  enemies  of  Israel  is  probably 
to  be  understood  as  a  poetical  expression  for  the  heavenly 
influences,  represented  by  the  stars.  [n.  c—  s  ] 

STAR  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.     ,Sr-c  MAGI 

STA'TER,     &e  MONEY. 

STEEL.     Sec  [RON. 

STEPHANAS.  A  Christian  convert  at  Corinth. 
who  was  among  the  first-fruits  of  St.  Paul's  labour* 
there,  and  whose  household  he  baptized,  i  Co.  i.  ir,;  .\\i. 
l.vir.  He  seems  to  have  been  with  the  apostle  at 
Kphesus  when  he  wrote  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  is  mentioned  with  respect  and  thankfulness 
as  having  rendered  important  service  to  Paul. 

STE'PHEN.  The  first  in  order  of  the  seven  prudent 
and  godly  men  who,  in  the  primitive  church  at  .bru- 
salem,  were  appointed  to  diai'onizc,  or  serve  tables, 
and  the  first  or  proto-martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel. 
For  tin;  oilice  itself  which  he  was  called  to  till,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  originated,  see  under  DEACON. 
The  name  of  this  eminent  believer  (^re'^-cu'os.  rromt, 
which  is  Greek,  not  Hebrew.,  the  Grecian  interests 
with  which  his  office  more  immediately  associated  him. 
and  the  strongly  anti  -  judaistic  spirit  he  evinced,  nil 
point  to  a  Hellenistic  or  Greek-Jewish,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  a  Palestinian,  birth  and  education— 
though  the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  But  the  higher  gifts  which  soon  began  to 
develop  themselves  in  Stephen  caused  other  things 
concerning  him  to  fall  out  of  sight;  our  attention  is 
fixed,  not  on  what  he  did  in  his  official  calling  as  the 
server  of  tables  and  a  steward  of  the  church's  alms  for 
Hellenistic  widows,  but  on  those  supernatural  endow- 
ments and  earnest  contendings  which  seemed  almost  to 
place  him  abreast  of  the  apostles  themselves.  Noted 
at  the  first  as  a  man  ''full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,''  Ac.  vi.  .\  he  presently  appears  as  one  also  full  of 
"power,"  and  showing  himself  to  Vie  so  by  "doing great 
wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people."  ch.  vi.  <-,  which 
are  mentioned  only  thus  in  the  general,  not  more  par- 
ticularly described.  [Moreover,  that  in  these  and 
other  things  his  agency  was  directed  to  a  specific  end. 
and  that  one  by  no  means  agreeable  to  those  among 
whom  he  chiefly  laboured,  is  evident  from  the  stern 
opposition  it  called  forth.  Certain  of  the  synagogue  of 
the  Libertines,  also  of  the  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians, 
of  persons  from  Cilicia  and  Asia  (that  is,  of  the  district 
so-called  in  Asia  Minor),  all,  like  himself,  of  the  Greek - 
speaking  section  of  the  Jews,  disputed  with  him,  but 
were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  spirit  with 
which  he  spake.  The  precise  subject  of  controversy  is 
not  stated,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  accusation 
those  parties  brought  against  him.  They  suborned 
men  who  said  they  had  heard  him  speak  blasphemous 
words  against  Moses  and  God;  and  this  took  the  more 
specific  form,  when  he  was  brought  before  the  Sanhed- 
rim, or  council,  of  his  having  "spoken  blasphemous 
words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law;  for  we  have 
heard  him  say  tso  the  witnesses  testified)  that  this  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change 
the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  us,"  eh.  vi.  1.3, 14. 
Although  the  witnesses  who  testified  this  are  desig- 
nated false,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  their  charge 
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against   Stejihen    was   an   entire   fabrication;   it  i>  more  points  in  three  directions,  first,  to  show  tliat    in  all  the 

natural  to  suppose  that  In.-  did  say  substantially  what  mure  important  and  formative  stages  of  the  past.  Cod's 

is  here  alleged,  l)iit  in   a  nianner  ami   spirit  quite  dif-  plan   had   proceeded   in   a  way  very  different  from  the 

ferent  from  what  hi*  adversaries  ascriK.-d   tu   him.  not  natural  thoughts  anil  expectations  of  men;  second,  that 

so   as  to  do  despite   to  the  institutions;  brought   in  bv  it  had   in  consequence   been   verv  connnonlv  misappre- 

Moses.  Imt  rather  to  indicate  their  proper  design,  and  hended  and  opposed   by  them;   and   thirdly,  that,  not 

the   preparation   tlu-v  funned  for  the   more  comprehen-  withstanding  tliis.  it  held  on  its  course,  and  effected  its 

sive  and  abiding  revelation  of  the  -'">pel.  or  failing  in  pur] po~.es  in   liehalf  of  those  wliom   it  reallv  concerned, 

this,  the  doom  of  evil  that  must  necessarilv  alight  on  The  two  former  are  the  points  most  distinctly  exhibited, 

those  who  with-tood  the  coun.-el  of  lieaven.  but  the  last  also  pervades  the  di.-course,  and   forms  an 

The.  more  direct  and   immediate  object  of  Stephen's  essential   feature  in  the   argument.      Stephen   takes  his 

preaching  among  the  Hellenistic  .bus.  we  can  scarcely  historical  survey  in  three  leading  portions,  of  \\hieh  the 

doulit.  would  I"-  the  necessity  of  ivpcntai:'1.-  and   fait1,  first  is  naturallv  the  patriarchal;   and  here\\e  have  the 

in  Jesus  (.'liri.-t  in  order  to  obtain  salvation.       lie  \\ould  strange  and  unexpected    nature  of   the  divine   plan  un- 

prc-ent  Jesus,  a-  the  a]»  stl-s  did.  in   tlie  character  of  folded   in  iv-pect    t"   the  eall  of  .Abraham,  as  requiring 

the  Messiah    promised  to  tie-    father-,  the   one   Saviour  him    t"    leave    lioine    and    kindred    for    some   unknown 

from  the  guilt  and  ruin  of  sin,  the  end.  therefore,  of  all  territory;   afterwards   in    the   territory    itself    renewing 

preparatorv  institutions   in    the   kingdom   of  (!od.  and  the  promise   to  him   both  of  the   land  and  of  a  seed  to 

hence,  for  .lev,   and  (  'entile  alike,  the  one  hope  of  male  inherit  it.  while  lie  was  not  allowed  to  ha\e  any  actual 

kind.      Thev,  however,  disputed  this,  a-  we  know  at   a  p.  .---essiun  in  it.      Still   more  strange,  he  was  told  that 


respeet  to  similar  -tab-nieiil-  on  th>-  part  of   1'aid:    the\  to    withdraw   altogether    from    it.   under  tlie   pressure  of 

eluni:  to  Jeni-ah-m   a-   the   chosen   c.-ntr.-  of   the   tru.-  famine,  and    for  generations  sojourn  in  another  region: 

religion,  and,  to    the  services  of   its  temple   as  of   divine  nay.  even    th>-r.-    should    be    pursued   \\ith    trouble   and 

aiithoritv.    (  lod's   own    appointed    mean-    of    salvation,  affliction,  and  have  no  further  connection  with  the  land 

and   held  even  tiling  to  U-  hla-pheinv  which  seemed  to  pledged    them    for  an    inhentane.     than    the   thought  of 

interfere  with   tin-  -lory  of   the   fine  or  to  disparage  th.  its  bein--  th.-  place  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres,  and  the 

value   of   th''   other.       This    St.ph.n    wo'.dd    nat'irall\  apparently  forgotten    promise   that    it    should   somehow 

character;/  .  on  the  other  side,  as  idohttn  of  tin    nu-r.  one  day  become  their  possession.      All  this,  with  various 

form  and  l«-tt.  r;    so  of   old  tlie  |>r. '|,h"t-  l>.-f..r.    1dm  had  eollat'Ta!  point--  touched  on  as  the  discourse  proceeded, 

done,    wli.-n   <  xp'.-tulatin.;  witli    th.-ir    fathers,  .le  vii   i.  was  surely  fitted  to  convey  the  impression  that  as  dlod's 

He,,  iii    i;  i:  (  :.   v.    1-7;  and,  seeking  to  move  them  by  fear,  plan  in   the  past,  though  wise   in   itself  and   ultimately 

he  would  pr. -s  th.-m   with   the  consideration   of  those  successful,  was  very  unlike  what  man  would  have  looked 

desolating    judgments    which    the     l..,rd    had    for.-told  for.  it  mL'ht  I..-  so  au'ain.     And  tlie  same  line  of  thought 

were  -Oon    to   lay  .leru-al.-ni  and    its  temple  in  ruin,  on  is    purged    in    the    next    division,    which    includes    the 

nt  of  the  impenitence  of  tlie   people.      Such  a  d.  M'.-aic   period,  and   comprises   the  cruel   oppression   of 

velopm.-nt  of  .1  .etriin    .>n  Stephen's  jiart  wa-  perf.-etlv  l-ra.-l  in  Eu'ypt      the  singular  preservation  and  training 

natural,  and  would    inoiv   r.-adil\   suggest  ir~elf  to   him  ..f  the  future  deliverer      the  ]-ash   att.-mjit  of   Moses  to 

than  to  the  apostles      h.-  might,  at   least,  be  l.-d  to  give  ae.-omplish   the  d.-liverance  b.-foiv  the  time  (even  he  at 

it    a    b  ild.-r   and    full' r  exhiliition     as    his    Hellenistic  |'n-st  failiiiL;'  to  ajipveheiid  aright  the  divine  plan's— the 

training,  at  a  distance   from    tin-   tempi.-  and    it-  ordin  j.-aloiisv  and    opposition    toward    him  which   discovered 

ances.  mad.-  him  somewhat    less  dependent  upon  these,  itself  anioim  hi-  own  brethren      ( lod's  wonderful  inani- 

and  l.-ft    him   freer   to  apprehend   the  consequences   in  festation   to   him   in    th.-   lui-h   at    Horeb.    when  giving 

relation  to  them  of  the  appearance  ami  work  of  (')irist  him   all   alone    a    commission    to  go  and    do  the  great 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  Stephen  went  at  work  destined    for   him      hi-  success  in    that   work    not- 

all  beyond  the  apostles  in  the  substance  <>f  his  teaching:  \\  ithstandinj  the  powerful  opposition  of  Pharaoh,  and. 

hut  only  that,  from  his  own  bent  of  mind,  and  the  pecu-  what  was  still  worse,  the  coldn.---.  carnality,  and  idola- 

liar   direction   which   his    (  van-'elistie   agency  assumed.  Iron-   tendencies  of   a    '_Teat    ]iro[mrtion    of   the   people. 

the  points  respecting  the  temporary  nature  of  the  Mosaic  Then  h.-  pass,-*  on   to  the  third  period,  that  of  David 

institutions,  and    the   approaching   d<--olation    of    .l.ru  and  Solomon,  which  was  the  period  of    Israel's  highest 

salein.  received    a  greater   prominence   than    in   th.-ir-.  -lorv:   out  of  which  he  again  extracts  something   to  his 

Hence  the  persecuting  ra^e  of  hi-  countrymen  broke  purpose,  especially  in  the  thought  that  David,  elevated 

out  with  special   fury  against   him.  as  it  did   also  after  a-  he  was  in   the  divine   favour,  and  richlv  replenished 

wards  au'aiii-t  Paul,  though  Paul's  views  respecting  tlie  with    spiritual    gifts,   was   yet    not    permitted   to    build 

Gentiles  were  equally  held  by  the  other  apostles.  (lod's   hon-e.    and    Solomon,    who   did    build   it,   so   far 

Tin-  speech  of  Stephen,  which  he  delivered  in  his  from  thinking  .lehovah  properly  confined  to  it,  ex- 
defence  before  the  Sanhedrim,  quite  confirms  this  view,  pressed  his  astonishment  that  he  should  even  con- 
When  looked  at  superticialU-  it  appears  more  like  a  descend  to  associate  it  witli  his  presence,  since  heaven 
loose  and  disjointed  narration  of  particulars  culled  from  and  earth  an-  alike  full  of  him:  lie  might  equally  mani- 
. Jewish  historv,  than  a  discourse  suited  to  the  circum-  fest  himself  anywhere.  How  natural  after  such  a  re- 
stances  of  Stephen's  position.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  view,  which  at  every  step  rebuked  their  carnality,  ex- 
wheii  more  closely  examined;  the  particulars  mentioned  clusiveness.  and  presumptuous  self  confidence  in  re- 
have  throughout  an  apologetic  aim.  and  are  selected  spect  to  the  purposes  of  (iod,  was  it  for  Stephen  to 
with  great  skill  and  discernment  to  meet  the  accusa-  exclaim.  "  Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart 
lions  brought  against  him.  and  convince  his  adversaries  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  ( Jhost;  as  your 
of  the  perilous  course  they  were  pursuing.  It  is  history  fathers  ,Ud  so  do  ye." 
made  to  do  the  work  of  argument:  and  tin-  argument  Now,  when  the  -r.-at  moi-al  aim  and  didactic  import 
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of  the  speech  i>i'  Stephen  are  thus  kepi  in  \iew,  the 
liberties  In1  occasionally  takes  in  adjusting  the  histo- 
rical facts  admit  nt'  fi  natural  explanation,  and  argue 
notlrnu  a-ainsi  the  plenary  ii  if  liim.-rit'  any- 

more than  of  the  Old  Testament  writer-.  Stephcn's 
object  is  not  properly  to  relate  history,  hut  to  apply 
liistorv  to  t!ic  clucidat  ion  of  <jTea.t,  principles  and  truths. 
Hence  in  -nine  p:irt<.  to  brin^  out  nioiv  i  mphaticalh 
the  beai'^u  of  Old  Testament  tilings  in  t  his  respect.  I;. 
distincth  stati  -  what  i--  only  implied,  or  somewhat  ob- 
scurely indicated,  ill  the  histovieal  narrative;  such  a-; 
that  Cod  first  app-arcd  to  Abraham  lirfore  lie  and  his 
father  came  to  Haran.  eli.  vii  '>,  i  (xu  AHUAH.UI  .  thai 
Moses  was:  learned  in  all  tiie  wisdom  of  the  Kgy] 
and  was  might v  hi  \\"i'd-  and  deeds,  uli  \ii.  .'.'.  that  he 
was,  forty  years  old  when  lie  l|..,l  to  the  desert,  and  forty 
more  when  lie  returned  for  the  work  of  deliverance 
ich.  vii.  I-::.  :;ii,  whik-  t!ie  sro.~s  .-'.mi  of  hot  u  oiil  v  i.-  defiliit'  l\ 
yiven  in  the  liistory.  Ex.  vii  r),  that  h'  trembled  as  well 
as  wandered  at  what;  he  ;a\v  and  heard  at  the  l>n.-.h, 
oh.  vii.  31  ;',:';  all  matt'.Ts  so  ea--i  1  v  infei  red  from  what  was 
written  of  .Moses,  or  .-o  perfectly  aecordaut  with  it. 
i  hat  th 'V  appear  to  have  been  currently  believed  amoiij 

tllO  .lews    (LifsUtfoot,    I!-,'     Hull     ull    Ac.    :\:     .   ailtl   might    HOW 

fitly  receive  an  authoritative  >tatemein    from  Stephen 

\vlien  spealviiiu  under  the  full  impetus  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  are.  however,  two  or  three  statements  respeet 
in.:'  the  patriarchs  in  which  there  is  a  formal  disagree- 
ment between  the  statements  of  Stephen  and 
Te-tain  nt  record.  On'-  i-  at  \vr.  7.  where,  instead  of 
the  final  word- of  (!od  to  Abraham  in  ( 'c.  xv.  ](!,  "after 
that  shall  they  come  hither  again.'1  lie  puts,  •'  after 
that  shall  they  come  forth  and  serve  me  in  tin's  place." 
-uppleiiicMtiiiLf  them  by  God's  word  to  Mose.s  at  Horib. 
K\.  iii  IL',  and  inns  hriiiLrhiu  the  two  revelations,  the 
earlier  to  Abraham  in  ( 'anaan  and  the  later  to  Moses 
at  Honb.  together,  as  being  for  Stephen's  immediate 
object  substantially  one.  For  Israel  to  be  brought 
tVoin  Kgvpt  to  \\  orship  ( iod  in  llon-b.  and  thereafter 
to  dwell  as  hi-  redeemed  and  worshipping  people  in 
< 'anaan.  were  but  different  steps  in  the  same  process; 
viewed  as  an  indication  of  the  mind  of  (!od  respecting 
his  true  service,  there  was  no  need  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  And  the  same  holds  true  of  a  -till  more 
remarkable  d-viation  from  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  at  ver.  15,  l(i.  where  Stephen  says  of  Jacob 
and  their  fathers,  that  ''they  were  carried  over  into 
Sychem.  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  that  Abraham  bought 
for  a  sum  of  money  of  the  sons  of  FC minor,  the  father 
of  Sychem;"  while  the  hi-torv  teils  us  of  Jacob,  that 
his  body  was  laid  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  near  Hebron, 
and  that  the  field  which  was  bought  of  the  sons  of 
Kmmor.  near  Sychem.  and  in  which  lie  affirms  (though 
Je\vi>h  authorities  differ,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
silent  upon  the  subject!  that  the  remains  of  Jacob's 
twelve  sons  were  ultimatelv  buried,  was  Jacob's  pur- 
chase not  Abraham's.  Mere  Stephen  identifies  the 
transactions  as  to  Abraham  and  Jacob  buyinu'  and 
vising  ground  f,,r  burial,  as  before  he  had  identified  two 
words  of  Cod  spoken  at  different  times  not  as  if  he 
ignored  their  actual  or  historical  diversity,  for  the 
merest  child  could  not  but  be  aware  of  that  but  be- 
cause for  his  pnip.se.  viz.  as  an  expression  of  i'a;th  on 
the  part  of  the  patriarchs.  :m,\  a  si^n  of  their  interest 
in  tile  land  of  Canaan,  even  when  to  the  eve  of  sense 
there  seemed  so  much  against  it.  they  were  virtually  one. 
Ill  judging  of  such  tilings  we  must  endeavour  to  place 


ourselves  in  the  speaker's  point  of  view,  and  consider 
the  great  moral  ends  he  is  aiming  at  in  his  address;  for 
only  thus  shall  we  perceive  him' natural  it,  was  for  him 
to  look  at  matters  more  concretely  than  we  are  wont  to 
do.  as  indeed  was  the  habit  of  the  Jewish  people  gene- 
rally, while  still  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  unwar- 
rantable in  his  mode  of  handling  them. 

Th<'  very  peculiarities  in  the  speech  of  Stephen  have 
;ui  important  use;  they  have  it  especially  in  their  beai- 
ing  on  the  authenticity  of  New  Testament  Script  ur--. 
It  is  a  speech  which  no  one  could  have  thought  of 
fabricating  ami  putting  into  his  month;  and  marked  a 
IL  i-  by  such  peculiarities  of  thou.ht  and  expr<  j  ,\,  '; 
affords  a  ;-!riki:ie  proof  of  the  scrupulous  ridelit',  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  The  spirit  with  \\hich  it  was  spoke); 
ni.iv  b- •  conceived  from  the  divine  simplicity,  coupled 
with  tile  profound  thought,  \\hiehpervades  it-:  and  also 
troin  what  is  said  of  hi.-  appearance  ju-t  before  pro- 
ceeding to  deliver  it,  thai  "all  who  sal  in  the  council 
saw  hi  faci  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel,"  cli  ri  i/. 
a  swei  !  and  heavenly  radia.ncv  beaming  from  hi.-  coun- 
tenance, which  fascinated  the  ove-;,  and  for  the  moment 
seemed  to  overawe  and  sofu-n  the  hearts,  even  of  hi- 
liostile  judges.  lint  the  iavoinable  impri  -.-ion  gave 
way  under  the  deep  spirituality  and  holy  earnestness 
exhibited  in  the  discourse:  and  when  he  closed  the 
whole  with  a  fervent  expostulation  and  rebuke,  they 
were  so  cut  (o  the  In  art.  and  so  filled  with  indignation. 
as  to  hivak  forth  into  unu"Vernah!e  fury.  In  an  ecstasy 
of  spiritual  joy  he  exclaimed,  he  saw  Jesus  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  Cod.  while  they,  setting  at  nought 
the  forms  of  justice,  and  turning  the  hall  of  judgment 
I  into  a  scene  of  popular  tumult,  rushed  on  him  with  one 
accord,  and  dragging  him  out  of  the  city  sloiud  him 
to  death.  His  la-t  words  were  such  as  became  the 
first  ( 'hristian  martyr,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit," 
•  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,''  words  which 
breathed  the  very  spirit  of  his  Master,  and  doubtless 
divwdimn  on  the  infant  church  a  plentiful  return  of 
blessing.  They  did  so  especially  in  the  ca:e  of  "the 
younu'  man  Saul,  at  whose  feet  the  witnesses  laid  down 
their  clothes,"  who.  partly  no  doubt  in  answer  to 
Stcpht  n's  prayer,  was  changed  from  a  persecutor  to  an 
apostle,  and  with  lifelong  zeal  and  constancy  main- 
tained that  testimony  for  the  uraee  of  Cod.  without 
distinction  of  place  or  people,  which  Stephen  thus  early 
sealed  with  his  blood.  So  strikingly,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  tlie  gospel  history,  was  the  saying  veri- 
fied, that  ihe  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church. 

STOICS.     ,S'«  PHILOSOPHY. 

STOMACHER.  This  is  the  term  employed  as  an 
Limivalent  for  the  Heb.  rrp2,  jStftfl,  in  Is.  iii.  ••!  i : 
I  nit  the  rendering  is  ipiite  conjectural.  The  Sept.  has 
XLTUV  u.ecroTr6p(pi'pos,  a  garment  inwoven  with  purple 
stripes:  and  the  Vulg&te  fascia  pectoraUs,  a  girdle  for 
the  breast.  The  derivation  of  the  original  is  still  matter 
of  dispute:  and  the  particular  kind  of  dress  indicated 
by  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  ascertained. 

'  STONES.  PRECIOUS.  Gems  or  jewels  have  been 
greatly  valued  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial;  and 
since  the  rise  of  civilization  in  the  West  they  have  been 
i  as  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  natives  of  Europe  and 
America.  Scripture  is  full  of  allusions  to  them:  and 
they  are  frequently  referred  to  as  more  valuable  than 
any  other  of  those  possessions  which  constituted  the 
wealth  of  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world. 


STOXIXC  STOKK 

They  are    chieiiv  <>f   three   kinds— one,  the   diamond,  execution  obtained,  DC.  xiii.  10;  xvii.  r;  LO.  xxiv.  u;  Xu.  xv.  j.v 

standing  in  a  class  by  itself,  is  the  crystal  of  cfirl»>n.  Jos.  vii.  2;V      So  generally  was  this  understood  to  l>e  the 

'I'he   next    are   what   are   called    hyaline  corindons— -of  recognized  manner  of  executing  judgment  on  heinous 

these  are  the  amethyst,  the  emerald,  the  sapphire,  the  offenders  under  the  law  of  Moses,  that  the  dews,  \\hen 

ruhy.  the   topaz,  and  a  variety  of   beryl,  distinguished  presenting  to  our    Lord   the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 

respectively  by  their  purple.  irrass-L'reen.  Mue.  red,  yel-  -aid  that  M«-es  had  commanded  such  to  be  stoned,  .T..S. 

low,  and  sea-green  tints:  then;  are  also  white  hyalines.  \;h.  *,  although  in  reality  the  law  merely  enjoins  putting 

sometimes  taken  for  diamond-,   but  capable  of  being  to  death.  Le.  xx.  n>.     Other  modes  of  capital  punishment 

distinguished  not  only  by  their  inferior  weight,  hard-  were,    of    course,    frequently    a.iopted-    in    particular, 

ness,  and  brilliancy,  but   by  the  circumstance  of  their  strangling  ;md  the  sword-  but  stoning  appears  to  have 

presenting   a    double    refraction.       (See   the.-,-   various  l>een  always  regarded  as  the  normal  form  for  the  higher 

articles  in  tin-    Dictionary.)      The   third   ela-s  ,.f   gems  kind-;  of  theocratic  guilt,     [t  belonged  to  the  Sanhedrim, 

are    composed   of   quart/   more   or   ]<  ss    hydratcd.   and  or  great  council,  in  later  times  to  adjudge  to  this  kind 

variouslv  colour,  d.      <  ''f  these  tlie  chief  are  the  garni  t.  of  death:   and  as  originally,  in  respect  to   the  camp,  so 

sometime-  wh-n  extreim  ly  tin-  and  deep  in  colour  call,  d  in  n  specl  to  the  city  where  the  guilty  per- 

the  carbuncle;   the  chrysolite,  or  golden  stone,  \\hich  i-  son  resided,  the  stoning  was  carried   into  eifect  outside 

,,f   !t  pale                                                                                  i    a  the  boundaries.       Hence   Si.'phi-n  was   first  ca.-t  out  of 

pale  ura-s  i;T,'"i>:  thr  jacinth,  or  hyacinth,  of  an  orange  the   city,  and   then   -t«!ied    to   d,  nth.    \c.  vii   ;.s;  and  on 

vellow      tin-  stone,    from    lioinu    f.  .nnd    in    Liguria,    i-  •  •:.•    occasion    Paul  also  was  driven  out  of  tlie  city.  :ind 

sometimes    called    th<      ligi'.iv.         \  dead,    Ac.  xiv.  19 

class  consists  of  translucent,  hut  not  transpai      I  STORK    j-r'rrv    t-hnxhlnJi].     Common    consent   np 

Th.se  are  call-d    by  tl  pears  to  havi  determined  the  identification  of  the  white 

:li.'   pi-iueipal    variel                                           :  -fork    i                          with  the  Ifebreu   rJmxiihilt.  though 

ealled  from  the  I. XX.  do  ;;ot  sec  in  so  e.-rtaiidy  to  have  recogni/.ed 


colour  of  tli"  la-t  that  it  dei-i  >,  in  1  >e.  xiv.  1  s 

ns.-d    bv   enuravers  .  ;'    cai  i.  •  •-.  who   e  it    on  !  in    Xeo.  v.  i1  I'.v  i'-iroi.  the 

layer,  and  leave  tin- black  as  a  back  uf-ui    '       '!  '  r .  in  .1c.  viii.  7  1                      '    themselves  witli  re 

loin  x,  \\lii.-h  dill'  iv  •'•  th.-    Ileln    ,\     word    in    <  '••:•                r.icters 

,,f    ,-,.  |   ;l!1,|    \\hil    .      T                                iue,   or   r«-d  if  entin  h   ..t  a    loss  for  its  meaning.     'I'liis   is 

n.'linn:    tin-   d               i  !':l'  the  word,  e\  id.-nth  sig- 

,,|,a]^    uhj,.!,   ,  xl  and  sufficiently  familiar 

I ,ut  chiefly  ion,  was  used  by  the  sacred  writers 

-ruin.';.      There   is  a  -_rr.    n    auate  of   on                            -  ofJoliand   "                             I    /echariah, 

which  is  miu'h  i                                      .  is.  after   tin                    ,     and    littlo   mon-   than   t\\o 

to  occ;isionallv  in   I  b<;\    \\  r'it  by  other  names,  especially  centuries  M'-'ii i  tin-  da'.,    of  tln>  S.  pi  iia^iiit  version:   and 

• ',      name   n  ally  iudie;it.  d   a 

is  tli"    jasper,   a    perfect  I  \    opaque   red   stone,  takin     :  indant,  so  toh-rant  of   the   presence  of   man. 

hiu'h  poli.-li:  and  it  is  bv  no  •                               le  that  tip  -o  universallv   knov  u,  and   so  .-urronnd>-d  \\ith  ]iopnlar 

t uri|iioise  may  liave  lie.-n   Kir  ires  and  superstitions  as  the  stork 

perhaps  also  the  lapis  la/.uli.  II    wever.    (hi--    i-    no   reason    \\h\    we   slioidd    reject 

All    •                  lies    were    <:  iieral  Verdict,  th"   more   particularly  as    we   hav, 

especial  virtu   -     tin       tin    amethyst    preserved  its     nothing    --      i    to    propose    in    it-   pine-.      \Ve   may. 

wearer  from  drunkenness,  and   the   t..pax   from  poison :  tlierefore,  coiiehide  that    tin-  rlmxidd/i    is  no  other  than 

tlio    sardonyx    from   evil   thoughts,   tli"   diamond    :  Lork,   and    that    it  derives   its   name,   as 

Satanic  temptations,  and  the  ru! >\   fi'on  asserttd.  from  that  [lopular  belief  which  assigns 

.•in. -raid  caused    pious  m.  .Illation-,  and    tin-   sappl.jp    ;,  to  it  a  laruvr  ni'  asure  than  usual  of  the  gentler  virtues; 

spiritual  philosophy.      The  effect  o|                 ones  varied  i'..r  r/,, ,,,',/  -i  ;niti.-  "  ho!\  "  ..r  "  in.  iviful."      Hr.   Kitto 

\\ith  their  value-,  and  some  \\riters   even   di.-tin-'iii.-h<  d  \\.-ll   sums    ii|.   its   eharact.  r    in    ^vneral   estimation: 

them  as  masculine  and   feminine     the   f.  .nii'T  being  of  ••  Wherever  found,  its  amiable  and  confiding  disposition 

deejier    Inn                                                     I    mori     eil'ectiv.  lias  secured  it  the  jirotection  and   esteem  of  man.      No 

virtu.'.  bird    is  more    famous  for   its  alia. -hm. 'lit   to   its  youne.: 

The  tables  of  the  law  were  said  to  he  written  on  vast  and.  which    i-  more  ran-  ann-n--  bird.-,  for  its  kindness 

.•nierald-:  the   rin»   of   Solomon,    by  which,  in   eastern  to  tlie  old  and  feeble  of  its  own  race.      It    has  also  ac- 

fable,  he  is  s;,i,l   to  have  controlled   the  demons,  was  ;,  .(uiivd  a  sort  of  sanctity  in  diti'creiit  (".untries,  not  less 

carhunclr:   and    tlie  Talmud  assures  us   that   Cod   gave  p.-rhaps  from  its  grave  and  contemplative  appearance. 

Abraham  a  -tone  which    had    ill.-   pn.].erty  of   securin-  than  from    it-   jn-edilei-tion   for   churcln-s,  mo-(|Ues.    and 

its  wean  ra-ainst  all  sickn.'ss,  and  \\heii  Abraham  died  temples,    <m    the    roofs    or    towers    of    which      perhaps 

lie  resumed    his    uift.  and    huii-_r   the    st'.ne   on  (ho  sun.  because  th"\   are    in    -eneral    the    loftiest   buildings-    it 

Many  similar  fabL-  are  t-ld  in  that  marvellous  collec  usually  prefers  to  establish  its  large  and  well- compacted 

tiuii.'                                                                              [H.  r— s.]  nest.      It   alsu    builds   on    the    roofs   of   private  houses; 

STONING.       I'uttinu    to  death   by  .-toning  was   the  and.    in    the     Kast.    on    the    wind -chimneys    by   which 

most    ancient,    and     indeed    the    only    Mosaic    form   of  apartments  are  ventilated.      This   habit   brings   it   into 

capital  punishment  amonu   the  -lev.s   of    a   public.  d»-  close  connection   with  man   in   Turkey  and    Persia:  in 

scription.      Ft  was  not  unknown  among  the  Kgvptians.  most   parts   of   which   countries  people  sleep   at   night 

Kx.  viii.  *;.      And    both   by    precept  and    by   example   it  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses;  and  sometimes  sit  and 

received  a  sanction  in  the  law-,  which  no  other  mode  of  amuse  themselves   there    in   the   cool  oi    the  evening. 


I, SO 


STRANCKK 


The  storks,  although  then  full  in  view,  and  themselves 
observant  of  iill  that  passes,  do  not  on  any  occasion 
exhibit  alarm  or  apprehension.  This  may  as  well  be  a 
consequence  as  a  cause  of  the  peculiar  favour  with 
which  thev  are  r.  /ardcd.  I'.ut  certain  it  i.-.  that  in 
Turkev.  Persia.  K-ypt.  or  indeed  in  any  place,  even  in 
Kuropo.  to  wliich  these  birds  resort,  a  man  would  he 
univers:dl\  execrated  who  should  molest  a  stork,  or 
even  disturb  its  nest  during  its  ab.-elice.  In  some 
cases  the  law  expressly  provides  for  its  protection.  It 
\\as  exactlv  the  same  among  ancient  nations,  tile  laws 
in  some  of  which  made  it  highly  penal  to  kdl  a  stork. 


It  often  appeared  to  us  a,s  if  the  orientals  in  general 
regarded  the  stork  as  a  sort  of  household  god,  whose 
presence  brought  a  blessing  upon  the  house,  on  wliich 
it  e>tablished  it>  nest.  Thev  also  do  not  overlook  tin 
importune!'  of  its  services  in  clearing  the  land  of  ser- 
pents and  other  noxious  reptiles,  which  form  part  of  its 
food.  Whether  the  law  of  Moses  prohibited  the  stork 
as  food,  in  order  to  protect  its  existence,  or  because 
the  nature  of  its  food  rendered  it  unclean,  it  is  impos- 
>ible  to  determine  ;  perhaps  both  reasons  operated 
'Tict.  Hible  mi  Le.  \i  19;. 

The  love  of  the  stork  for  it-  parents  ma\  reasonably 
be  doubted,  though  the  notion  is  widely  spread:  but  it- 
affection  for  its  young  is  exemplary,  and  there  are  those 
who  derive  our  word  "  stork  "  from  ffropyij  parental 
affection.'  lixamplesare  on  record  in  which  the  parent 
bird,  in  case*  of  lire  enveloping  the  nest,  after  repeated 
and  unsuccessful  efforts  to  earrv  away  the  unfledged 
young,  chose  to  perish  with  them  rather  than  for-ake 
them.  This  occurred  not  only  at  the  conflagration  of 
Delft  often  referred  to.  but  •'more  recentlv  at  the 
battle  of  Friedland.  where  a  iir-tree  \\ith  a  stork's  nest 
in  it  being  set  on  fire  by  a  howitzer-shell,  the  female 
made  repeated  efforts  to  extricate  her  young,  and  at 
length,  as  in  the  other  case,  was  seen  to  sink  in  the 
names"  (Cy.-l.ip.  Ilibl.  Lit.  art.  Stork). 

The  magnificent  appeal  to  .lob.  rh.  xxxix.  1::,  alludes 
to  the  powerful  wings  of  the  stork  i.-rc  OsTKH'Hl,  ap- 
parently contrasting  their  fitness  for  flight  with  the  un- 
titness  of  those  of  the  ostrich.  These  organs  are  of  ureat 
breadth  and  power,  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries  being 
as  Ion-'  a-  the  primaries,  -ivinu  an  immense  surface  to 
the  wing.  Hence  the  stork  is  a  bird  of  lofty  and  long- 
continued  flight,  and  well  fitted  bv  its  n  u'ular  migra- 
tions to  illustrate  the  periodicity  of  instinct.  "The 
stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times." 


.Ie.  viii.  r.  It  •  winter  residence  is  the  northern  portions 
of  Africa,,  especially  Kgypt  and  Nubia,  whence  it  seeks 
the  north  in  spring,  and  spraitds  over  the  whole  of 
Kurope.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  this  country,  but 
its  visits  to  us  are  rare.  In  August  it  commences  its 
southward  flight,  which  i-  performed  in  vast  hosts. 
< 'hardin  saw  in  the  middle  of  April,  \\hile  lyin:;  at 
anchor  under  the  promontory  of  (  'arinel.  three  il'-ht- 
of  migrating  storks,  each  of  which  occupied  more  than 
three  hours  in  passing  over  the  observer,  extending  at 
the  same  t.me  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  An- 
other \\itness  speaks  of  having  seen  the  fields  between 
('ana  and  Nazareth  so  tilled  with  flocks  of  storks  in 
May.  that  the  country  appeared  quite  white  with  them, 
and  when  they  rose  and  hovered  in  the  air  they  seenn  d 
like  clouds.  |  r.  H.  c,.  \ 

STRAIN  AT.  The  expression  occurs  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version  of  the  New  Testament  at  Mat.  xxiii.  '_'!. 
and  has  passed  into  common  usa-c.  though  it  is  realiv 
a  mistake,  at  first  probably  a  misprint.  Instead  of 
"who  strain  at  a  gnat."  it  should  be  "who  strain  out 
Oii'Xi'i'ocrf j)  a  -nat:"  and  sijeh  is  the  reading  in  the 
earlier  versions  Tyndale's,  (Jraiimer:s,  the  hishops', 
(ienevjin.  It  is  scarcely  possible  the1  existing  form 
could  have  arisen  from  an\  t  him:  but  oversight;  for  th-- 
meaning  of  the  ('reek  word  admits  of  no  dispute:  and 
the  correct  expression  ou-lit  to  be  restored. 

STRANGER.  In  our  Authorized  Version  the  word 
struiiyer  answers  to  a.  considerable  variety  of  terms  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  \\hich  Vary  the  phraseolo-v 
according  to  the  different  point  of  viev  from  \\hich  the 
parties  interested  are  couteiuplatetl.  And  vcrv  nearlv 
synonymous  with  it  is  the  word  ftiijovrner.  I'eih  terms, 
a.nd  their  Hebre\\'  equivalent*,  arc  employi/d  to  denote 
persons  wlio  \vere  of  foreign  birth  or  race,  but  for  the 
time,  or  habitually,  were  resident  among  the  covenant 
people,  without  the  rights  of  citizens,  yet  subject  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  theocracy,  and  whh  a  recognized 
claim  (if  conducting  themselves  aright  to  hospitalitv 
and  kindness.  It  was  always  competent  for  such  per- 
sons, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth, to  enter  by  circumcision  into  the  bond  of 
the  covenant,  and  share  in  all  its  spiritual  provision,-. 
These  became  proselytes  in  the  stricter  sense.  Israel- 
ites in  fact,  as  regards  whatever  was  most  distinctive 
in  religious  privilege  and  position  (.-.•«  i'p.i  i.sKi.vn.si ; 
although,  from  the  peculiar  distribution  of  lands,  and 
their  hereditary  connection  with  families,  they  could 
not  usuallv  share  in  these,  except  by  purchase  or  mar- 
riage. A  considerable  proportion,  however,  ef  the 
strangers  \\ho  ultimately  became  identified,  as  prose - 
Ivies,  with  the  covenant-people,  were  descendants  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  <  'anaan.  who  had  ne\er  been 
dispossessed,  and  whose'  lands  or  houses  would  conse- 
quently continue  with  them  after  they  took  their  place 
amon.LT  the  circumcised.  I'riah  the  Hittite.  and  Arau- 
nah  the  .lebusite.  were  of  this  class,  and  doubtless  many 
besides.  Tn  not  a  few.  however,  of  the  references  to 
strangers  in  the  law.  it  is  assumed  that  they  would  bo 
in  comparatively  poor  circumstances,  and  as  such  proper 
objects  of  kind  and  compassionate  treatment.  This,  in 
a  -'real  variety  of  provisions,  was  ordered  to  be  extended 
to  them,  enforced  by  the  consideration  of  Israel  having 
been  himself  IOIIL:'  in  the  condition  of  a  stranger.  In- 
deed, the  law  of  Moses  was  pervaded  in  this  respect  by 
a  large-hearted  and  liberal  spirit,  and  the  self-isolation, 
exclusiveness,  and  enmity  to  strangers,  which  too  often 
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characterized  the  Jewish  people  in  later  times,  \\as  not 
the  fair  reflection  of  their  original  polity;  but  the  resull 
partly  of  the  oppressive  treatment  they  had  frequently 
met  with  from  their  heathen  masters  and  neighbours, 
and  partly  of  pharisaical  sanctimoniousness  and  pride. 
But  see  in  the  article  PROSF.I.YTKS;  and  for  the  case  of 
those  strangers  who  were  in  the  condition  of  bondmen, 
see  SLA vi-:. 

STRIPES.  To  be  beaten  with  stripes  was  a  theo- 
cratic form  of  punishment  for  offences  of  the  less 
heinous  kind.  ll  was  left  to  the  judges  when  t"  inflict 
them,  and  how  many  to  «_i\e — limiting  them,  however, 
to  forty  as  the  greatest  number  that  could  be  inflicted 
for  a  siiiyle  offence,  Do  xxv  1-.:.  To  be  sure  that  the 
punishment  was  kept  within  tin-  bounds  of  tin-  law,  the 
custom  was  to  <_;i\e  fortv  save  one.  2  Co  xi.  Jl.  I  h  - 
offender,  w  Inn  r>  reiving  tlnm,  was  laid  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  and  the  whip  was  applied  to  hi-  back  in: 
covered.  Manv  allusion-  to  thi-  tuna  "i 

chastisement,  a-  a  .-ymbi-I  o|    pr;  , 
ciplinarv  <•• 

SUCC.  )Tli    •       '.. 

1.    Mi  i  nl  il    in     I  '•  The    place    w  hi  :  •     Jacob 

i  n  i  "imped    on    hi-    iv:nrn   from    I'a dan- A  rain,  after   hi- 
inti-rview    with    In-    brother     Ksail.    near     iVniiel.    and 
when-  he  must    have   tarried    for  a    time,   for   he  "  built 
him"  tln-t-e  "  a  house,"  wi   are  told,  "  and  made- 1 
for  his  cattle :"   ami   " 

the  place  was  c  'I'hi-  must 

have  been    in  the  vall<  \   of   the  Jord;  a.  for  at  the  linu- 
of    Israel's    takilly    posse-.-ioii  of   llie    Land  of    l>< 
one   of   tin          -  ttt-d   to   (.ad    was 

Succoth,  tin-  hoii-i-  and  in  oths  erected  bv  Jacob  havin_- 
by  that  time  become  .1  ih;.-  is  -aid  to  havi 

been  in  the  valh-v  of  the  Jordan,  an-1  it  nn.-t  liave  lieeli 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  for  all  tin-  in  In  ritamv  of 
( .'ad  la;  rivi  r,  .1  -  Thi- 

no  do  ..  •    Succoi.h    -i-    that    r-  ! 

the   hislon    of   Gideon,    whose,    prince-    and 
their  inho-pitality  and  insult   lo  him  and  hi-  little  hand 
wln-n  in  pursuit  of  the  Midianites.  Gideon  on  hi-  return 
chastised  \\ith  briers  and  !h--rn-  of  tin-  wilderne-s,  and 
taught    better   manner-;   and    /'ml   Suc-c..ih  was  cl 
on  tin-  cast  side  of  th-    Jor  ,  -  di-tin.-tlv  - 

that  "  i  'id.  on  came  t-    Jordan  and  pa.-.-i  d  o\vr,  In 
the  3(MI  men  thai    Were  \vitli  and    vetpur.-u- 

iny:"  and  then  In-  saiil  to  the  nn  n  of  Succoth.  i.i 
lie  had  passed  over.  "(Jive.  I  pray  you,  loaves  of  bread 
unto  the  pe,,pl,-  that  follow  me;  for  thev  be  faint." 
.In.  viii.  !-•;.  ll-li;  Thi-  seems  (o  us  quite  d(  ar.  thonyh 
l>r.  Roliinson  has  tried  to  make  it  appear  doiibiful. 
.\lon-o\-e!-.  in  the  narrative  of  Jacob'-  journev  there 
is  an  e.X])re.-sion  from  which  We  mav  father  that  tin- 
Succoth  wln-iv  In-  sojourned  miisl  hav.-  ln-i-n  on  tin- 
east  side  of  the  Jordan.  The  -taL-un-nt  that  Shal.-ni. 
the  city  of  Shechem.  (•>  winch  he  afterwards  came, 
was  "in  tin-  land  of  I'anaan."  i.e.  in  Canaan  proper, 
implies  (hat  the  place  which  In-  had  left,  namely. 
Succoth.  "as  not  so — not  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
•-triclly  or  proper] \-  .-o  called,  but  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  (ic.  xxxiii  i-;  and  Jei-onn-.  on  thi-  passage,  sax- 
thai  there  was  unto  his  dav  a  i-iiy  of  this  name  beyond 
Jordan  in  tin-  parts  of  Scytliopolis  n-st  autem  iisqm 
liodie  civitas  trans  Jordan. -m  lio,-  vocabulo  in  parte 
Scythopoleos).  >"/w/  therefore,  an  ancient  site  found 
on  the  we-t  ,-ide  of  the  Jordan,  some  way  to  the  south 
from  Scythopolis,  whatever  that  may  have  be-on,  could 


not  be  the  Succoth  spoken  of  in  llie  Bible,  notwith- 
standing  I  >r.  Robinson's  special  pleading  for  it.  and 
verv  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  show  thai  Jerome's 
expression,  hiyotnl  Jnril^n  trans  Jordanem),  might 
mean  nn  tin:  ii-c,-<t  .•i/i/c  of  Jordan,  and  that  Succoth,  the 
city  of  Gad.  as  well  as  the  Succoth  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  Gideon,  might  have  been  on  the  west  side. 
Van  de  Velde  candidly  admits  tlie  difficulty  of  suppos- 
ing any  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  to  be 
Succoth,  and  says  that  if  any  corresponding  site  were 
found  on  the  eastern  side,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
regard  thai  as  the  Suceoth  of  Scripture.  The  discoverv 
therefore  of  such  a  site  with  the  very  name  still  exist- 
ing on  the  east  side,  must  settle  the  question.  Nearly 
opposite  to  Hif/if/Kni,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
immediately  under  I  Vila,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
which  Pella  slam  is  (.-•«  Pr.l.l.M.  a  little  to  the  north  of 
--  auliful  stream  of  \\'ail;i  <  •'  M-  :  or  M<m:.  which 
comes  down  from  IMIa.  i-  an  ancient  site  called  >'///•- 
'!•<'>/,  v.  liich  is  the  exact  form  of  Succoth  in  Arabic. 
and  a  in-aivr  or  more  p'Thct  re-semblance  to  Succoth 
than  *  in  >"/','/,"'  beiny  the  Arabic  >••"/.  corres- 

pondiny  to  the  Hebrew  ,«iitn<-/<  in  Succoth.  and  the  s 
in  .^iL','il  being  the  Arabic  fin.  Close  to  this,  a  little 
to  (he  south  of  it,  i-  a  place  called  Hint  Ynk,tl>.  or  "  the 
daily-liter  of  Jacob."  \\hat  I>inah  could  have  had  to 
do  with  it.  or  what  could  ha\e  been  the  origin  of  this 
name,  il  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  may  originally  have 
been,  not  Hint,  Inil  //t //)'«/•«//.  or  "the  house  of  Jacob." 
and  may  denote  tin-  spot  where  Jacob's  house  stood, 
which  In  built  for  himself  in  addition  to  the  booths 
which  !n  erected  for  his  cattle.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  the  name  seems  to  connect  the 
place  with  Jacob,  and  to  give  additional  evidence  that 
tlii-  S,'il  l.'.'.t  must  be  the  Succolh  where  Jacob  sojourned. 
Thi-  no  doubt  i-  the  place  spoken  of  by  Burckhardt . 
which  In-  heard  of  in  this  in  iyhbourhood,  and  wh'ch 
was  named  to  him  as  .S//7W,  not  >"/•-''.  lb  ford,  d 
tin  i  i\  er  oppo-ite  //./'.<((// or  IJethshan,  and  says,  "  Near 
w  hen-  we  cross,  d.  to  the  south  (i.t.  a  little  to  the  south 
,-f  the  line  of  t  In  ford  i.  an-  the  ruins  of  ^i'ikl;,t  Svriu,  )• 
lb  did  not  -.  ,-  the  place,  but  tin-  writ,  r  passed 
bv  it  on  his  way  from  J,  rash  by  Jal  i-sh  gilcad.  Pella. 
and  Bcthshan  'to  \,,/,l,,f.  Tin  n-  ,-an  1,,-  no  doubt 
theivfi.iv  of  the  existence  of  -uch  a  place,  and  that  this 
must  b,-  tin-  Snccoih  where  Jacob  erected  his  booths. 
and  v,  In-re  tin-  eit\  of  Gad  afterward-  stood.  lilies 
nearlv  opposite  mot  quite  oppo-ite.  but.  as  Bnrckhardl 
says,  a  little  to  tin-  south  oft  the  ford  to  P..  ihshan.  the 
principal  ford  in  tin-  region,  the  ford  no  doubt  passed 
bv  Gideon  and  hi-  men  in  pursuit  of  tin-  Midianitts  by 
(In-  wav  of  Succoth  t!.,-  ford  now  generally  taken  by 
tin-  Arab-  of  Bashan  or  Mount  Gilead.  milli  of  the 
Jabbok.  when  thev  cross  to  Nabhis,  ascending  from 
thence  bv  the  ancient  road  from  T'etlishan  bv  Tir/ah. 
now  7'i  i/ii.<i  r<th  and  Tin-be/,  imw  7V»?.<,  to  Shechem 
ihe  ford  and  the  route  no  doubt  taken  by  Jacob,  when 
he  turned  a  wav  at  Pi-nuel  from  his  brother's  route, 
and  cam,-  to  Shalein  near  Shechem.  Ksau's  route  most 
'  probablv  was  by  the  ancient  ford  of  [Vth-harah.  or 
Belhahara.  a  little  above  Jericho  {«<  SKIIO;  and  thi- 
seems  to  ha\e  liet-n  the  route  by  which  Jacob  \\as 
cominy  from  Mahanaim  as  far  as  Penu<l:  but  after  the 
j  nieetiny  with  his  brother  he  must  have  turned  north- 
,  ward,  takiny  another  route  by  Succoth  and  Shochem. 
]  apparently  'and  verv  naturally)  wishing  to  avoid  follow- 
ing his  brother  along  the  same  track.  Il  was  in  the 
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neighbourhood  ot  Suceoth  that  Solomon  cast  the  vessels 
and  utensils  for  the  temple,  "in  the  clay  ground  be- 
tween Succoth  and  Zarthan."  1  Ki.  vii.  Hi.  Xarthan.  or 
'.arianah.  i- said  to  have  been  near  lieth-han.  I  K..  iv.  12. 
It  musl  liave  lu:en,  therefore,  "in  the  plain  of  tin. 
Jordan."  l»-tween  >'///•/-.''<('  and  some  point  near  Pefh 
shan,  that  the  sacred  vessels  were  prepared. 

Y\  hen  the  valley  of   Suceoth   is   mentioned   bet'Aien 
Shechem  and  Uilead  :i  il   for  (bid.  tha.t  part  of 

the  valley  of  the  Jordan  near' Succoth  which  lav  on  the 
way.  or  which  \\  as  crossed  by  the  main  route  from 
Shechem  to  Ciiead.  no  doubt  is  meant.  r-.  Ix.  il;  t  via.  7,  \ 
Tiie  best  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (as  it  in  now 
the  best  corn  laud  in  that  valley),  or  the  part  once 
occupied  by  the  Philistiia  s  about  Bethshan,  i  Sa.  >.\M.T, 
the  best  parts  of  the  land,  Shechem  and  Ciiead,  'Man- 
asseh  and  Kphraim,  or  those  part-  over  which  Tshbosh.-th 
the  son  of  Saul  was  set  up.  and  which  for  a  time  did 
not  belong  to  David,  L- -  ,  ii!*,  *hall  be  the  Lord ,-;. 

2.  Sl-CCOTll  in  Egypt.  The  place  .  f  Israel's  first 
encampment  on  their  way  out  of  Egypt.  They  started 
from  Iiameses,  near  Memphis,  a  place,  now  call,  d  '/'.;,-,/ 
or  T«nr,  on  the  east  sidi  of  the  Xii.-  opposite  to  Mem 
phis,  as  th.-i1.-  are  man-,  reasons  f-  -r  believing  act 
RAMESES),  and  proceeded  fn-m  thence  northward,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  by  a  place  then  called  Lctopolis, 
afterwards  P>a:'--yl->n.  now  old  Cairo  (Ant.  ii.  lf>,  l).  Sue 
coth,  then-fore,  who---  they  first  encamped,  must  have 
been  some  when  north  or  north-east  of  modern  Cairo, 
within  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  on  the  border  of  tk 
wilderness,  for  at  Succoth  they  turned  into  the  wildcr- 
ness.  It  was  after  they  had  come  to  Succoth  that  it  is 
said.  "God  led  them  not  by  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,"  that  i.-.  along  the  same  line  <  f  route  •  r 
direction  in  which  they  had  hitherto  come,  "but  led 
them  (tb(iiif  by  the-  wav  of  the  wilderness  of  the  l>cd 
Sea,"  KX.  xii.  :::  xiii.  17,  is.  This  way  of  the  wilderness  of 
the  I'ul  Sea,  no  doubt  the  way  by  which  persons  then 
went  from  that  part  of  Egypt  into  the  \\  ilderne>s  by 
the  Red  Sea,  was  most  probabh  the  present  /)>/•'/  <  •' 
/fuilj,  or  "the  Pilgrim's,  Way,"  the  caravan  run!--  for 
Mecca.  The  caravan  encamps  the  first  ni'jiit  at  llirl'it 
<!  //"i/'l.  or  "  Pool  of  the  Pilgrims,"  about  ten  miles  t  . 
the  north-east  of  Cairo,  where  a  general  rendezvous  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Egypt  take,-  place,  and  the 
final  preparation  is  made  for  the  wilderness.  This 
most  probably  was  Succoth,  the  place  of  Israel's  first 
encampment  on  their  journey  out  of  Egypt.  The  name 
fiirket  ,/  //,/,//',  or  "Pool  of  the  Pilgrims."  bears 
smile  resemblance,  or  a  \ery  ,-imilar  import,  to  that  of 
Succoth,  the  phicc  of  tents  or  place  of  encampment. 
This  place  i.s  also  supposed  to  be  the  Roman  Se'K.x.i: 
VETEHAXOROI.  Here  most  prebai  1\-  a  gciural  rendez- 
vous of  the  llebiev.'s  from  ;ill  the  land  of  (  Josh  en  around 
took  place.  Mere  they  collected  tht  ir  cattle  and  all 
their  substance,  and  made  their  final  arrangements  for 
the  wilderness.  Here  ''they  baked  unleavened  cakes 
of  the  d-.ugh  which  they  had  brought  out  of  Egypt." 
Kx-  xii.  33.  Mere-  certain  instructions  were  ffivcnresp 
in-'  the  ordinance  of  the  passnver  and  the  consecration 
of  the  iir-t-borm  i-'.x.  xii.  13-Sl;  xiii.  i-io.  Here,  api)arentlv. 
Joseph's  bones  were  brought  from  On,  which  lay  near, 
immediately  over  against  their  encampment  at  Succoth. 
Kx.  xiii.  in.  Here  they  turned  from  the  direct  route  to 
tiie  land  of  Canaan,  or  "were  led  about"  into  the  \\  d 
derness  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Bed  Sea 
(«cc  PIHAHIROTH).  Here  the  pillar  of  cloud  first  ap- 


peared,  \\hen  they  first  ni.-odcd  it  not  before,  but  the 
first  moment  they  required  it  a  beautiful  emblem  or 
typ"  of  (iod's  guidance  in  jirrtvidenct;  and  in  y'race 
yi)in.i.'  before  his  people  by  day  and  by  nijit:  in  the 
night  of  ailliotion  or  adversity  as  well  as  in  the  day  of 
prosperity  -going  before  them  to  show  them  the  way, 
and  to  search  out  a  place  for  them  to  pitch  in.  to  show 
them  when  and  where  to  rest,  and  when  to  start,  and 
never  leaving  them  until  they  safely  arrive  in  that  land 
where  all  wanderings  for  ever  cease.  l.i.  i;.' 

SUC'COTH-BENOTH'  [ni;a  ri:p.  teat*  or  Loot!,* 
of  d(tn<jhtirx\.  Jf  tlie  two  words  thus  thrown  together 
are  Hebrew  term-,  as  they  seem  to  lie,  and  form  one 
designation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  thc'r  meaning. 
for  tliey  arc  comparatively  common  \\nrds.  The,  only 
difficulty  is  to  understand  how  tiiey  should  ha.ve  found 
.1  place  in  the  only  passage  win  re  they  appear  thus 
conjoined  in  Scripture.  The  passage  is  2  Ki.  xvii.  30, 
v,hot\  notice  is  taken  of  tn--  diffeivnt  gods  worshipped 
vi  t-al  classes  of  persons  ln-ouglit  from  a  distance 
to  people  the  now  desolal  d  Samaria.  K very  nation, 
it  is  said,  made  gods  for  itself,  "'and  the  men  of  P.aby- 
]on  made  Suceoth-benoth.''  As  tlie  drsignation  of  - 
deity,  neither  this  n  r  anything  quite  similar  to  it  any- 
where else  occurs,  i  fesenius,  by  the  change  of  a  radical 
letter,  would  read  XnrrotJt-bcunitJt,  tents  (viz.  idol-tents: 
of  high  place-,  an  arbitrary  change:  and  many,  Scld.-n. 
Miinter,  ^  iner.  k\;c.,  snjipo-r-  the  expression  to  have 
virtually  designated  tin  impure  Babylonian  g<  ddcss  M  y 
litta.  in  h' -110111'  of  wheiH  n:aidens  exposed  themselves  in 
a  covered  couch  or  precinct  near  the  temple  (TIcv»d.  i.  n.r-, 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  745);  hence,  to  make  daughters'  or  maidens.' 
booths,  would  be  much  the  same  as  to  celebrate  th" 
impure  worship  of  Mylitta.  It  might  be  so,  thou-h 
certainly  it  is  a  somewhat  obscure  mode  of  eonvcvin  r 
such  a  sense:  and  others  are  still  disposed  to  regard 
Succoth-benoth  as  the  name  of  a  deity,  liawlinso.i 
would  identify  it  with  /f//1'-.-.:;//'.  a  f.  niale  P>aii\  Ionian 
deity,  the  fabled  wife  of  P.el-.Merodach:  Init  it  is  given 
more  as  a  conjecture  than  a  well-grounded  anil  settled 
opinion  ( i-:.ssay  x.  to  Trans,  of  IU-:v>i!.  vol.  i.  i>.  ;Mti).  The  proper 
import  of  the  expression  in  its  e.xistin g  connection 
must  be  regarded  as  ^tiil  involved  in  d- liibt. 

SUK'KIIMS  [properly  SUKKIIM,  c"™.  booth  mm, 
dwellers  in  tat?*].  Some  African  tribe,  mentioned, 
along  with  the  Lubim  and  Cushim,  as  forming  part  of 
the  army  with  which  Shishak.  king  of  Egypt,  invaded 
fhe  land  of  Judah  in  tin.1  time  of  le-hoboaia.  2Cii.  xii  n. 
>.i-)thing,  however,  is  known  of  them  beyond  the  inci- 
dental notice  referred  to. 

SUN.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  allusions  to 
the  sun  in  Scripture,  or  that  require  explanation  in  a. 
work  of  this  nature,  unless  it  be  in  regard  to  the  indi- 
cations of  sun-worship  among  the  Israelites  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  commonwealth.  We  first  read  of  their 
worshipping  generally  "all  the  host  of  heaven,"  •>  Ki 
xvii.  IP,;  ,Te.  viii.  •>,  including,  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
the  sun  as  a  principal  object  of  adoration.  P.uv, 
whether  this  was  done  directly  and  formally,  or  under 
the  colour  of  idol-deities,  which  were  conceived  to  stand 
iu  some  sort  of  alfinity  with  the  heavenly  bodies  (such 
as  Baal  with  the  sun.  Ashtoreth  with  the  moon),  may 
be  doubted,  at  least  till  near  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
exile.  Puit  we  then  find  the  clearest  proofs  of  it.  In 
the  writings  of  Jeremiah  the  worship  of  the  queen  of 
heaven  (undoubtedly  a  form  of  the  Ashtoreth -worship) 
conies  out  in  a  very  obnoxious  manner,  and  as  a  super- 
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SWALLOW 


stition    that    wa.-   of   considerable   standing  a-   well  a.-          SUSANNA.      One     of     the     pious    and     believing 

deeplv  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  ch.  xliv.  i.vio.  women  who  ministered  to  our  Lord  of  tlu'ir  substance. 

And  aumiiu'  the   abominations  notkvd   by    Kz-  kiel.   in  I.u.  viii.  :i;  but  nothing  turther  is  known  of  her. 
his  striking  delineation  of  the  idolatries   prevalent  in          SWALLOW    [-vm.   drvr:  T'l\  <<;/"/'].      The  former 

Jerusalem,  was   the  spectacle  of  twenty-five  men  with  of   these   appellations   occurs  in    I's.    Ixxxiv.    '.',    and  in 

their  backs   toward    the  tenij)le  of  the   Lord,  and   their  1'r.  xxvi.  -.      P>y  the   1,XX.  it  is  rendered  in  thefernier 

face.-;  toward  the  east,  worshipping  tlie  sun.  di.  viii.  in.    'Hie  passage  by  -pi^-d-'.  "the  tr,rtle-do\  c:"  and  iu  the  latter 

worship  of  the  sun  in    this   UTOS-   form  appears  to  have  by   <rr/ioi  f'ui.    ••sparrow.-."      The    Hebrew    word   means 

been   introduced   int'>   Jerusalem    by    Manas-eh:    lor   in  ••  freedom."  and   is    translated    in    this  sense   in    several 

the  account  that  is  uiveii  »f  the  reformation  ejected  by  other  passages:   and  \ve   may  pt  rhaps  consider  it  to  in- 

Josiah.  from   the  corruptions    which  had   been   left,  by  dicate  a  bird  of   remarkable   po\\erof  wing,  habituallv 

Manasseh  and    Anion,  mention   is  made  of   the   horses  dwelling  in  the  i'ree  atmosphere.     Aecordin:'.  to  l-'orsk;d 

and  chariot--  which   hnd    been  dedicated  by  those  kin.r-  the  name  durnri  is  applied  at   Alexandria  to  ,,ne  of  the 

of  Judah  to  the  sun.  and  which  seem  to  have  had  their  s\\  allow  tribe,  \\hich  appear-  to  be  the  swift  (/  '///>.-r/ux}. 

place  of   keeping  in  the  very  precincts  of  tin.-  temple  of  two    species    i.t    which,    our    common    iilack    martinet 

Jehovah.  L>  Ki.  xxiii.  11.     The  existence  of  such  a  praetici  ' '.  if/"'.-1'    ami    the    white-bellied   kind  (('.  <.<//, iiii'.-^.  arc 

was  :i  feart'ul   siurn   of  to   v.hich   idolutrou-.  found  hi  Syria  and  l'ale<tii.e.     The  former  is  the  more 

t'/ndencie-  h.id  been  ch'-rished:    and  the  ratm  r  -o.  as  it 
does  in, t   appear  to  h.ive   IJ.-.-M    a    form  of   idol-worsl 

that   prevail  •  1    in    th      ;  •!   .1  tidaea:   :  » 

there  i.-  re  a  -on    to   belie'.e   ;'n'.   it    \- :i-  an    in:|io|-tation 
iro-.n   the  di-tani    ivg'mi  I1      -•'        Iu   th.it    cnuntr;, 

whei-i.  th-  two  ,-int.i  ..-.ni>tic  prineip!---  of   _• i  and 

i  (romaxdi  •   and    Arimam-s)  wen  as   ima^i  'i 

by    lijiit     an  1    d.irkii" 

tVn'in  of  tire  and  sun  wnrslii[i:   and    from  tin    tini-    •-)-• 
ei;ill\  tliat   Mag:  iu  .-'!  thi    as.  •  ndi  ncy,  tin    .\.-r>hip  »l 
the  sun.  la!t'-rly  und.-r  th.-  name  of    M:-  m 

|iromine.nt  characteristic  of  tin    religion  of  th 
illiiwlinsiiii,  IK-ruil  v.ii  i.  c».iy  :,i       Ib. -A  a  nature  wor.-hip  of 
liiis   >iirt    ,-hoiiid    lia\'e   found    it-    wav    into   .leru-.dem. 
and  mixed    it-'-lf   up  \\ith    t'i      spiritual  \\oi'-hi|i  "!'   .1. 
ho\ah,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining:  we  know  the 
i  tet  -;m;ils  .  :r:id  1  he    e\  id'  n  ! -  of   n  fanatical 

ra  je  for  id'  - 

SURETY.      Th     '  liship  nun 

d  in  Seripttiri    '      li     [iledging  of  pt-rson  fur  jierson  abun<laiit:  "  in  several  parts  ol    I       IIC.L-.  ineluding  Pariis, 

a-  \\lien  .1  udah  undertook  with  his  father  to  be  surety  it  is  known    l>\   tli     vulgar  name  of   '  !<•  Juif.'  the  .lew; 

for    l',,-njam:n     "l"1"^.    I     uill    cxcliangc    for    him.    ]iin  and.    linalix'.    \»  in-.;'   the    largest    and    most    coii>pieiioii> 

myself    iu    ]'lai t"   hiu  .  •  -  .    and   uh.u    ciivnm  i.ird  ..f    tin-    'j.-liu.-.    in     I'al.'Stille,   it    i-    th'-    i\| f    the 

stances  emerLTed  whicli  seemed  to  call  for  the  fulfilment  In-raldie    martlet,    ..ri'jinallv  applied    in    the  science  ol 

of    th      obligation,    h-    actually     otl'ered    hiiiiM-lt    in    th.  blaznii  as  the    ,--]iecial  di-tinet  i"ii  .  .f  eru-ad.-r  jiilu'riins. 

room    of    r.eiijamin.       In    this    -.-use    the    p-almi-t    a-k.-  b.-in--   borrow.-d    from  ,  .ri,  i,tal    nation-,   \\li.-r.-   the  bird 

(J.nl  to    be  Mir.-ty  for   him  for    L;' 1.    I1-    rxix.  12'J;   a.-   did  i-.  lik.  wi.-.-    lionoiir.-d  \\ith    tin-   t.  rm  Inufi/i.  or    [lilgrim. 

also  in  his  e-'i'eat  distress  lle/,.'kiah.  I-  <x\viii  11  th"ii-h  to  designate  its  miuratory  habits"  c..l  it  Smith), 
(ho  sense  h.-re  i>  a  little  weakened  in  the  Authori/.'d  Th;-  lofty,  un w.arvable  fr.-.  tiviu-  bird  we  may 
Version  by  the  rendering  '' undertake  for  me."  M.>iv  then  assume-  t<>  be  the  ilrnr.  The  habit:-  .if  thi.-  bird 
conimoiilv.  however,  the  kind  of  su>-'-tUhi|>  -]iok.-n  of  l.-ad  it  witli  u.-  to  s.-l,  ,-t  for  its  bnildino;  placos  cavities 
had  refer,  nee  to  pecuniary  obligations,  or  debt-,  and  under  tlie  eaves  of  h.  uses,  holes  in  -t.eples.  and  eran 
forms  the  subject  of  prudential  advices  and  uarniii'-:-  nies  of  old  walls,  l>nt  always  such  as  are  at  a  lofty  eleva 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  eh  vi.  i;  xi  i:>;  xvii  1^;  xx  u;.  In  tion  from  the  ground.  \\'e  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  first  of  tli.-sc  passages,  the  dangerous  jiractieo  oi  its  instincts  are  different  in  T'alestine;  and  there  is  there- 
eiiterini:  into  sureties  is  put  in  two  forms  —first,  "it  fore  sonn-  ditticnlty  in  explaining  the  allusion  in  Ps. 
thoii  be  siu-.-tv  for  thv  friend."  then,  "if  ih'Hi  ha-t  Ixxviv.  '•'>:  "  The  sparrow  ./.://.  /mri  hath  found  an  liouse. 
stricken  thv  hand  with  a  stranu.r:"  th.re  beinu1  no  and  the  -wallow  li/i-m-}  a  not.  for  herself,  \\here  ski- 
farther  difference  between  them  than  that  the  oiir  has  may  lay  her  youiii;.  inn  lli'n,<  ullnrs."  It  is  scarcely 
respect  to  the  thing  itself,  the  other  to  the  modi-  i,f  probable  that  the  altar  of  Imrnt-ofTering  in  the  taber- 
LToinir  ab  itit  it:  the  jiersoii  agreeing  to  become  surety  naele.  nor  even  in  the  temple,  u  here  it  \\as  far  larger 
irave  his  hand  to  Iris  friend.  [fence  also  in  I'r.  x\ii.  1  •-  and  of  brass,  would  be  selected  bv  the  swift  to  build  on: 
a  man  "who  strikes  hands."  that  is.  readily  becomes  but  the  poetical  expression  may  signify  nothing  more 
a  suretv.  is  declared  to  be  v.>id  of  understanding.  In  definite  than  "around  thine  altars,"  including  the 
the  highest  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  Christ,  who.  ii:  court  in  which  the  bra/.t-n  altar  u  as  placed:  and  if  the 
his  character  as  mediator,  is  represented  as  "the  surety  psalm  was  composed  after  the  erection  of  Solomon's 
i^y-yuosi  of  a  better  covenant."  Ho.  vii  L'-J  ha\ing  made  '  temple,  the  stone  walls  of  the  court,  some  forty  live  feet 
himself  responsible  for  all  that  in  this  covenant  was  iu  height,  pierced  with  narrow  loopholes,  and  bearing 
reipiired  to  be  accomplished  for  the  salvation  of  those  three  stories  of  chambers,  may  have  afforded  suitable 
who  \vere  to  share  in  its  provisions.  recesses  for  this  recluse  bird's  eeoiiomv. 


SWAN 


Tin'  proverb  in  which  tln>  ili-<ii-  i>  referred  to  is 
somewhat  obscure:  "As  the  bird  by  wandering,  as  the 
swallow  liy  flying,  so  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come." 
It  may  refer  to  the  common  superstition  that  a  curse 
the  evil  eve  for  example  -  may  at  anytime  fall  on 
anv  one,  at  the  wish  of  any  malicious  person:  a  notion 
extremely  prevalent,  that  a  curse  ilenounce<l.  however 
undeserved,  insured  its  fulfilment,  on  which  manv  a 
romantic  legend  is  founded,  Imt  which  is  utterly  sub- 
versive e.f  faith  in  the  justice  and  providence  of  (iod. 
It  means.  •'•  1-Yar  not  the  curse  that  is  undeserved:  it 
comes  not  like  the  \\  andering  and  way\\  ard  fiiuht  of 
the  hird.  unpredictable  and  unaccountable," 

The  word  HI/HI'  in  each  of  the  two  passages  in 
\\hich  it  occurs  is  associated  with  the  name  of  another 
hird,  "soox,"  or  "x/x."  translated  "crane."  (>'•<•  CKANK. 
He/ckiah  says,  referring  to  his  sickness.  "  Like  a  crane 
(xoos)  or  a  swallow  (wjin-),  so  did  I  chatter;  I  did 
mourn  as  a  dove."  Is.  \x\viii.  1 1;  and  Jeremiah,  reproving 
the  brutishness  uf  Israel  in  not  recognizing  the  judy- 
ment  of  the  Lord,  contrasts  with  them  the  instinctive 
sagacity  and  precision  of  the  turtle,  the  crane  (nix),  and 
the  swallow  (ar/nr).  It  is  observable  that  in  each 
ease  the  dove  makes  a  third  in  the  association,  though 
in  the  former  case  it  is  the  common  pigeon  (//oix/h<>. 
and  in  the  latter  the  turtle  (to/-}.  A  migratory  bird 
with  a  mourning  voice  seems  pointed  at  by  these  allu- 
sions. The  LXX.  in  both  passages  give  xeXtSuw, 
"the  swallow:"  but  in  the  former  it  appears  to  re- 
present both  xo<w  and  aijnr  in  one,  and  in  the  latter 
x/x,  while  for  «/////•  they  give  crrpovdia,  "'sparrows," 
which  are  not  migratory.  We  cannot  decide  the  point 
of  identity.  []•.  F1  (;/| 

SWAN  [rvac:^.  tan«l<-MfH,\.  This  word  occurs  in 
Le.  xi.  IS,  and  in  De.  xiv.  10,  as  the  name  of  a  bird 
forbidden  to  the  Hebrews  as  unclean.  In  the  former 
of  these  lists  of  prohibited  animals  the  very  same  word 
occurs,  ver.  :«),  as  the  name  of  some  small  quadruped, 
either  mammal  or  saurian,  which  our  translators  have 
rendered  ''mole;"  and  this  we  judge  to  be  the  true 
meaning  (see.  MOI.K,.  No  great  difficulty  needs  to  be 
felt  about  the  employment  of  the  same  name,  for  animals 
so  widely  different,  any  more  than  in  the  precisely 
parallel  case  in  our  own  language,  where  ''martin'' 
means  both  a  quadruped  (Mnxfi'/n  irmrti^)  and  a  bird 
(Hin/ndo  nrhii-n}. 

In  the  passage  in  Leviticus  the  LXX.  give  iroptpvpiuv.  1 
the  sultana,  as  the  equivalent  of  innxltcimtli :  and  in 
Deuteronomy  KI-KVOS.  the  swan:  presuming  I3cs  to  be. 
in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  the  representative  of 
t]vrr.  -///ii/^iujJi.  They  thus  give  us  the  choice 
between  two  fine  water-fowl,  the  purple  gallinule 
or  sultana  ' /'m'/t/ii/rio  h/iac'tntl'miif}.  and  the  swan 
(Ci/r/nus  up.)  Col.  ][.  Smith  rejects  the  latter,  on  the 
ground  that  the  swan  in  migrating  does  not  proceed  so 
far  south  as  the  African  side  of  the  .Mediterranean:  and 
though  he  notices  a  flock  reported  by  a  traveller  to 
have  been  seen  reposing  on  the  sea  between  Candia 
and  IMiodes,  and  a  single  one  seen  by  Hasselquist  on 
the  coast  of  Kgypt.  he  summarily  concludes  that  in 
both  eases  pelicans  were  mistaken  for  swans,  "par- 
ticularly as  the  last-mentioned  are  fresh-water  birds, 
and  do  not  readily  take  to  the  true  salt  sea."  This 
last  assumption  is.  however,  notoriously  incorrect,  for 
all  our  swans  are  familiar  with  the  ocean,  some  of  them 
even  visiting  Iceland.  .Mr.  Strickland  says  of  the 
mute  swan  ((.'.  olor),  that  it  visits  Smyrna  Bay  in 


winter:  and  .Mr.  Yanvll.  on  the  aiithoritv  of  Mr. 
Mennett,  tells  us  that  the  hooper  (< '.  j't  rtt.O  sometimes 
goes  as  far  south  as  Kgypt  and  Jlarbary.  I  fe  adds 
that  "  they  visit  ( 'orfu  and  Sicily  in  -\  cry  severe  winters, 
and  .Mr.  I  >rummond  saw  a  few  on  the  lakes  of  Hiserta. 
and  one  in  the  lake  of  Tunis  at  the  end  of  April,  1X4.V 


Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  occurrence;  of 
the  swan  appears  to  be  much  too  rare  an  event  in 
Arabia  or  Palestine  to  justify  its  admission  into  a  list 
of  prohibited  animals.  This  noble  bird,  moreover, 
would  most  likely  have  been  classed  in  the  category  of 
clean  animals,  if  mooted  at  all:  for  its  food  is  almost 
exclusively  vegetable,  consisting  of  weeds,  grasses, 
roots,  grains,  and  seeds. 

I'arkhurst,  on  etymological  grounds,  proposed  to 
make  the  lanxlnmctli  the  goose;  a  much  more  likely 
bird  than  the  swan,  if  the  Egyptian  goose  (<'!« iinlopt.f. 
^Ei/yptiucHS)  were  meant.  This,  however,  is  liable  to 
the  objection  just  brought  against  the  swan:  it  is  an 
exclusively  vegetable  feeder,  and  therefore  clean.  The 
Hebrews  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  goose- 
meat  commonly  before  the  exodus,  since  it  formed  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  Egyptian  people:  and 
the  rabbinical  expounders  of  the  law  have  always 
admitted  the  goose  to  be  clean. 

On  the;  other  hand,  the  sultana  feeds  greedily  on 
frogs,  worms,  sings,  pond-snails  and  insects,  as  well  as 
weeds  ami  seeds:  and  hence  would  be  ceremonially 
unclean  by  nature:  as  also,  perhaps,  by  association, 
for  it  was  one  of  the  animals  habitually  kept  in  the 
precincts  of  pagan  temples,  as  sacred  to  the  idols. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  fowl,  with  the  general  form 
of  the  moor-hen  or  coot,  combining  a  scarlet  beak, 
frontal  shield,  and  eyes,  rosy  legs  and  feet,  and  the 
entire  plumaue  indigo-blue,  with  the  richest  azure  and 
green  reflections.  It  is  abundant  in  the  south  and  east 
of  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa:  inhabiting 
reedy  marshes,  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  covered  with  the  broad  floating 
leaves  of  aquatic  lilies:  on  which  its  immense  expanse 
of  toes  enables  it  to  walk  without  sinking.  fl].  H.  (:.] 

SWEARING.     >'«<  OATH. 

SWEAT.  BLOODY.     >Ve  AGONY. 

SWINE.     Set  BOAR. 

SWORD.     See  ARMS. 
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SYCAMORE- TREE 


SYCAMINE-TREE  [(Ti</cauiVos.  LH.  xvii.  t;J  In  his  seem,  however,  to  have  nearly  all  belonged  to  the 
learned  essay  on  Tin  Ti'«.<m<d  >7ov/ /,.-•.,/  tl,c  A  ,,r'nnt*  |  lilaek  or  dark-fruited  species,  the  leaf  of  \vhieh  pro- 
tlS<'!f>).  Dr.  Daubeny  adopts  the  distinction  pointed  out  ,  duees  a  much  coarser  silk  than  its  white  congener, 
hy  Hodceus.  and  confirmed  l.y  Fraas:  tlie  *II<;IIH> ,/•».<  of  Of  slow  growth,  the  mulberry  often  attains  large 
the  Romans,  the  crvKbu.opov  or  (rvKO.fj.ivos  to'  Aryi'Trrw)  of  dimensions,  and  with  its  powerful  moorings  in  the  soil 
Dioseorides,  the  OTKCUIIPOJ  Aryi'Trrta  of  Theophrastus,  is  and  its  massive  umbrageous  arms,  it  is  >ueh  a  tree  as 
the  svcomore-fiu'.  or /•''.•».<  .-•//«'. y«/<;/'/(.x' of  modern  liotany.  would  not  readily  be  "plucked  up  by  the  roots."  It 
<)n  the  other  hand,  the  cri /.aiuVos  of  the  (J  reeks,  used  lias  been  called  "the  wisest  of  trees."  because  its  leaves 
-implv  and  without  the  qualification  "  Egyptian."  the  dn  not  open  till  ail  danger  from  fro.-t  i-  past:  but  when 
ffi'Ko.aiji'ea  of  J  >ioseo]-;de-.  i-  the  nun-tit  of  the  Romans  foliation  commences  there  is  something  surprising  in 
••-our  mulberry.  Ai  thi-  rate,  the  tree  \vhieh  stood  the  suddenness  with  which  it  is  covered  with  verdure, 
b.'foiv  o\ir  Lord  and  hi-  di-cipl.  s  when  he  said.  "  If  ye  Nevertheless,  it  is  hardier  than  some  trees.  Ascending 
hud  faith  as  a  grain  of  inu-tard--e>-d.  ye  mi^ht  say  the  sides  of  Lebanon  towards  liaalhec.  Mr.  Tristram 
unto  this  sycamine-tret-.  !!<•  th-u  phieked  \ip  by  the  remarks  how  the  gradual  rise  was  marked  by  the  change 
root."  was  a  mulberry.  And  although  both  species,  of  vegetation.  "We  had  loni;  since  lost  the  olive, 
known  a-  "black"  ainl  "  white."  are  no\\  pl.-ntiful  in  NOW  the  apricot  became  scarce,  and  the  appl-  took  its 
Svria,  it  mav  be  a--ui:i<-d  that  tlie  former  is  ih>-  -yea-  place.  The  ripe  corn  and  bare  stubbles  were  exchanged 
mine'  of  til-  Evangelist.  Not  only  i-  it  the  species  t',,r  given  \\heat.  and  the  //<"//-./•/•//  liecame  stunted  in 
whose  fruit  is  pri/ed;  but  it  may  be  qiie.-tioned  whether  its  growth,  cankered,  and  dying  back  in  the  young 
the  .Mm-u.<  iillm  had  found  its  way  into  those  region-  wood,  as  it  doe- in  the  north  of  England.  ( )n  inquiriii': 
before  the  int foi  1  net ioi i  i .f  the  silkworm  had  made  it-  nf  a  p-a>ant.  who  was  pruning  the  trees,  the  remedy 
favourite  food  mi  object  of  cultiv:  tor  thi-.  li.-  t-ld  us  that  it  was  caused  by  the  early 

l',.-lieved    to    be    a    nativ.-   of     I'ersia,    th"    mulberry.      fro>t-.  and  that   the  dead  wood  must  !><•  cut  out  \\  ithon! 
L-imillloltly  so   called.   M" i-i'.<    iii'/i-ii,  is    no\\    spread   uVt-r      u-oiiiidiiiLT    the    -oiilid    bark,    or    allowing    it    to    bleed" 

inn).  The  fruit,  in  it>  general  ajijiear 
ance  not  unlike  a  blackberrv,  when  fullv  rijie  is  so  dark 
a  pnrpleas  to  be  almost  black,  and  \\ith  its  grateful 
acidulous  juice  it  i-  IpJJv  pri/>-d.  The  large  serrated 
li-af.  r.  -einlilin-  some  varieties  of  poplar,  is  covered 
with  a  har-h  pubescence:  the  leaf  of  the  white  mulb,  rry 
i-  >ofter  and  more  succulent.  'I'o  either  wouM  be 
ajiplicable  tin  ea-tern  >aviiiL;'.  which  struck  Horace 
Walpolo  as  one  ,,f  the  most  beautiful  of  proverbs; 
"  With  tini'-  and  pati.'iice  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry- tree 

becomes  -atin  "      \Vr\li>..li;uia,  v    I    ii.  p.  '  :  [.I.  II.  | 

SYCAMORE-TREE,    on    UATIIKR    sYco.M(>];E 

'Z"r~r.  xJitkiiu/ii  (masc.  plur.i.  iKi.  \.27jlCli  xxvil.  2S;2Ch. 
l"i:i.v  ...I-  i\ .  !••;  An,  vii  iiiri'c-c.  fliiL-iiiiitl  fein.  plur.). 
IV.  ixxviii.  17;  <ri'KOij.iiipa.ia,  I. ii.  xi\  i]  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  word  is  alwavs  t  ran>lat«-d  liy  the  Septua^int 
iros.  by  which  th'-y  no  doubt  meant  their  own 
Egvptian  tree,  the  ,Tr«uu'r.i?  M^i'Trria  of  Theophrastus, 
and  the-  (7rKa/j.u/Mia  of  St.  Luke  (aei  SYCAMINE).  \Vith 
it-  li-af  like  the  mulb'  rry.  nt'i/nw.  and  a  fruit  like  the 
ti'^-,  ncvoi'.  the  <Ti'i;<ii.iop(>s  or  mulberrv  )']•_;•  (I'li-m  KI/I'O- 
mori/^  is  in  all  strictness  a  member  of  tlie  fiu  family. 
The  fruit,  as  it  is  call'  d.  or  rather  tin-  fleshy  receptacle 
eontainini:  the  flower-  and  fruit,  is  produced  in  the  axils 

of     the    leaves,    aild    tile    little    S]11T_'S    or    ellHt.TS    of    it    look 

as  if  they  issued    straight   from  the  timber.       In   order 

the  milder  iv-ion.-  of    Europe,  and    i-  continually  men-  to  render  it   eatable,  a  few  day-  b.-foiv  it  is   gathered  a 

tinned  bv  travellers   in    the    Holy   Land.      A  mulberry-  man   or  boy  ascends   the  tree,  and    punctures   every  fig 

tree  was  planted  in  the  garden  of    Lambeth    Palace  by  with  an  iron  instrument— the  occupation  in  which  Amos 

Cardinal  Pole,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary:  and  at  Syon  seems   to   have   been    engaged,    ch.vil.i4.       ''It   tastes 

House,  the  seat  of  the  Puke  of  Northumberland,  there  pretty   well."   says    Hasselquist    (j>.  LT,");    "when    quite 

are    venerable   relies    which    date    back    to    l.VlV       In  ripe   it   is    soft,   watery,   somewhat    sweet,    with   a  very 

mam  (.f  the  ,,ld  garden-  of  England  there  are  tine  trees  little   portion  of   an  aromatic   taste.      After  I   once  had 

still   flouri.-liiiiLr   and    fruitful,  which,  like   Shakspeare's  tasted    it.    I    could    scarcely   refrain    from    eating."      In 

much-lamented  mulberrv  at  Stratford,  were  planted  in  Lower   Kgypt  it  buds  in   March,   and    ripens  early  in 

the   reie.-u    of   James    I.      In    James's   youth    silk    was     June,  and    by  the   ) r  of  that  country  as  well   as  of 

scarce,  so  rare  that  in  order  to  make  an  impression  on  Palestine  enormous  quantities  are  consumed.  The 
the  English  ambassador,  he  borrowed  a  pair  of  silk  pla<_me  of  hail  in  destroying  it,  I's.  Ixxviii.  47,  must  there- 
stockings  from  their  fortunate  possessor,  the  Earl  of  fore  have  been  a  great  calamity.  Its  coarse  urain 
Mar;  but  when  he  came  to  the  English  crown,  with  a  notwithstanding,  the  wood  is  very  durable:  and  the 
laudable  desire  of  rivalling  France,  and  in  order  to  mummy-cases  manufactured  from  it  have  continued 
create  a  silk  culture  in  England,  he  did  all  that  he  could  sound  for  thousands  of  years.  With  its  spreading 
to  encourage  the  plantiii"'  of  mulbcrrv-trees.  Thev  boughs  and  its  luxuriant  foliage,  like  other  fi^-trees,  it 
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vields  an  excellent  shadow;  mid  in  1'alestiue  it  was 
both  so  important  and  so  abundant,  that,  like  a  ''com- 
missioner of  woods  and  forests, "  Baalhanan  was  ap- 
pointed liv  kin-1  David  "over  the  olive-trees  and  over 


the  sycomore- trees  that  were  in  the  low  vale,"  i  Ch. 
xxvh.  2$.  Its  frequency  is  also  indicated  by  the  phrase, 
"cedars  made  he  (Solomon)  to  be  as  the  sycomore- trees 
that  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance,"  i  Ki.  x.  27.  The 
modern  Caipha  was  the  city  of  s_ycomores  (Sycomino- 
jwli.*),  and  the  remains  of  its  grove  are  still  recogniz- 
able (Stanley's  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  14.-)).  It  was  into  a  sycomore 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho  that  Zacchasus  climbed  in  order 
to  get  a  sight  of  Jesus  passing  by;  and  at  the  broken 
aqueduct  of  Herod's  Jericho  Mr.  Tristram  lately  found 
"  a  fine  old  sycomore  fig-tree,  perhaps  a  lineal  descend- 
ant, and  nearly  the  last,  of  that  into  which  Zacchaeus 
climbed"  (Land  of  Israel,  p.  sno).  In  his  Land  and  the  Bonk. 
Dr.  Thomson  says:  "  I  once  heard  an  itinerant  preacher 
in  the  back-woods  puzzle  himself  and  his  hearers  with 
an  elaborate  criticism  about  the  tree  into  which  Zac- 
clueus  climbed.  He  and  his  audience  were  familiar 
only  with  the  '  sycomores '  of  our  flat  river  bottoms  (in 
America),  tall  as  a  steeple  and  smooth  as  hypocrisy. 
'  Why,'  said  the  orator,  'a  squirrel  can't  climb  them.' 
The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  sycomore  must 
have  been  a  mulberry-tree.  But  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  climb  into  these  sycomores:  and,  in  fact,  here  is  a 
score  of  boys  and  girls  in  this  one:  and  as  its  giant 
arms  stretch  quite  across  the  road,  those  on  them  can 
look  directly  down  on  any  crowd  passing  beneath.  It 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  Zacchffius 
selected  it.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  planted  by  the 
way-side,  and  in  the  open  spaces  where  several  paths 
meet,  just  where  Zaccheus  found  it"  (p.  22,23V 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  excuse  for 


the  itinerant  preacher.  Not  only  is  Zacclutus's  tree 
translated  "mulberry"  by  Luther  and  others:  but  so 
perplexing  is  popular  nomenclature  that,  if  it  were  not 
pedantic,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  classical  and  Scrip- 
tural names  of  plants  untranslated.  It  is  very  natural 
lor  cursory  readers  or  tourists  to  transfer  to  some  fami- 
liar flower  or  tree  of  their  ov.n  landscape  the  name  of 
the  foreign  species;  and  very  slight  or  even  conjectural 
resemblances  often  suffice  for  the  purpo-e.  The  "balm 
of  (Hlead  '  iii  a  cottage-garden  has  little  in  common  with 
the  A  Hti/ri.-i  (lUeadenxix;  and  charming  as  is  our  "  iilv  of 
the  valley."  few  now-a-days  would  claim  for  it  to  be 
the  lilv  of  the  Song,  any  more  than  they  would  recog- 
nize a  rose  of  Sharon  or  any  other  rose  in  the  crumpled 
Anaxtatirct  liicrorlnintiiin.  But  when,  a  few  pages 
farther  back,  we  spoke  of  the  "sliittim'  as  being  an 
acacia,  it  is  too  likely  that  the  image  called  up  to  the 
mind  of  many  a  reader,  instead  of  a  scrubby  thorny 
tree  with  yellow  tufts  of  mellifluous  blossom,  would  be 
that  graceful  ornament  of  English  lawns  and  (-Jerman 
avenues  the  Rnhinia,  which,  with  its  foliao-e  so  freshly 
green,  and  its  profusion  of  fair  pendulous  flowers,  under 
the  name  of  "locust-tree."  came  over  from  New  Eng- 
land or  Canada  not  long  ago.  In  the  same  way  not  a 
few  have  got  into  their  minds  an  indissoluble  associa- 
tion between  the  maple  and  the  sycomore:  and  in  one 
edition  of  Harris's  Xaturul  Hint  or  ;i  of  tin  l','i>,lc  (London, 
1^2:.),  an  elaborate  engraving  of  the  Acer  psetido-plata- 
itna  is  given  to  illustrate  the  svcomore.  The  said  acvr 
or  maple  is  called  by  the  English  the  sycomore- tree, 
although  it  would  have  been  a  sorry  repast  indeed  that 
Amos  or  any  other  herdsman  could  have  made  out  of 
its  dry  winged  seeds:  and  so  as  to  complicate  the  con- 
fusion still  farther,  in  Scotland  this  maple  or  English 
sycomore  is  called  the  plane-tree,  by  an  unaccountable 
transference  to  it  of  the  title  lawfully  belonging  to  the 
platanus,  a  tree  with  its  tasselled  nuts  or  "buttons" 
very  remote  from  the  maples  with  their  wing-like 
samaras,  suggesting  the  two  blades  of  a  screw-propeller. 
In  America  the  name  "sycomore"  is  similarly  mis- 
applied to  the  plane  of  that  country,  P/atanus  occl- 
i/ciita/ix.  also  known  as  the  "button-wood"  or  "cotton- 
tree?."  (,SV;r  CHESTNUT.)  [.i.  H.] 

SY'CHAR  l^vxdp.  or.  according  to  another  reading, 
~iX<ip].  The  name  of  a  Samaritan  town  or  city: 
"'Jesus  came,"  it  is  said.  .Tn.  iv.  r>,  when  passing  through 
Samaria,  "unto  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar."  The 
name  nowhere  else  occurs,  either  in  the  Xe\v  or  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures;  nor  does  it  occur  in  Jose- 
phus;  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  biblical  scholars 
it  has  been  deemed  a  corruption  in  the  text — Sychar 
instead  of  Sychem.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome, 
who,  in  his  Qiiacst.  in  Gen.  (c.  xlviii.  22),  expressly  calls 
Sychar  a  corruption  for  Sichem,  and  consequently  iden- 
tifies the  place  to  which  the  woman  belonged  that  our 
Lord  met  with  at  the  well  of  Jacob,  with  the  ancient 
Shechem  or  the  modern  Nablus.  Even  then,  however, 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject:  and 
in  the  Onomasttron  of  Eusebius,  translated  by  Jerome, 
the  different  names  are  held  to  represent  different 
places,  Sychar  being  said  to  lie  before  or  to  the  east 
of  Neapolis  ( Shechem V  by  the  field  of  Joseph  with 
Jacob's  well.  The  Bordeaux  pilgrim  also  (A.D.  333) 
took  the  same  view,  and  puts  Sychar  (or  Sechar,  as  he 
writes  it)  a  Roman  mile  from  Sychem,  which  latter  he 
regards  as  a  suburb  of  Xeapolis.  But  Jerome's  view 
soon  became  the  prevailing  one,  and  till  a  recent  period 
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has  continued  to  he  so.  Robinson  adheres  strongly  to  I  tually  assumed,  though  not  argued.  in  tlie  article  SHE- 
it;  and  in  regard  to  one  of  the  chief  objections  urged  CHEM  .which  see). 

on  the  other  side,  that  Jacob's  well,  which  stands  at  SY'CHEM.  This  is  the  proper  English  form  of  the 
the  entrance  into  the  valley  where  Shcchem  or  Nablus  Greek  —vxe/j..  though  sometimes  spelled  Sickem,  which 
is  situated,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  '  again  answers  to  the  Hebrew  ^ftci-funi.  In  the  form 
hence  unlikely  that  a  woman  should  ha 


of  Syehein  it  occurs  only  in  one  passage  of  Mew  Tes- 

draw  water,  since  there  was  plenty  of  --noil  water  near  lament    Scripture     in    the   Old    >'/<«'//((//    is   invariably 

at  hand,  he  thinks  that  the  town   probably  had  exte-n-  the  form  used*,  and  even  there  it  has  respect  to  Old 

sive  suburbs  in  the  Gospel  age.  which  did  not  exist  in  Testament   times;   vi/..  in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  when 

the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  might  have  approached  quite  referring  to  the  purchased  field  which  is  said  to  have 

near  to  the  well  of  .Jacob  -just  as  .Jerusalem  anciently  become  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchal  heads  of  the 

extended   much   farther   north   and   south   than  at  the  covenant-people.  Ac.  vii  Hi.      That  the  place  was  one  of 


if  Titt^ 


water,   such    a-  we    mi-hl    expect   in  a  - 

have  attracted  tin-  ori'  ntal-.   \\lio  are.  and  have  alway.- 

beell.   epi.'lll'e-    ill    I!,!-   el-!lP    lit         lII.IlliU k,  ['     M-1          ltllia\ 

be  added,  that  tip-re  i-  no  need  for  -iippo-in-  thi-  w  <  II  to      lioip-d.  ti 
have  been  the  one  commonly  frequented   by  the  people 
of  Nabliis;  the  \i-it  of  the  woman  to  it  may  have  bei  n 
quite  an  occasional  one.  or  for  some  -peeiiic  purpose. 

J-'or  Svchar,  ho\\e\er.  bein_  a  distiip-t  place  from 
Sheeheni  Verv  strong  P-,"  nis  can  be  alleged.  Tip  r. 
is  ii"  --round  wliatever  for  -upp  '-in-.  \\  ith  .leiom,  ,  th,,; 
the  name  was  a  corruption  for  Sychem:  n-r.  u  ith  othc  rs. 
that  it  \\as  an  intentional  corruption  on  the  part  .  i 
the  Jews,  as  if  from  .</«/•(•/•  n:\ri,  falsehood,  or  from 


hi-t'  'I'V    is    -i\  ell    Ulli  Ii  !'    S||  I  i    !| 

tile'    Samaritan    t"\\n    in    \\hich     Philip    preached    the 
-ospel   \\itli   siicli    marked    success,    Ac   MM  .  is   not    nieii- 
-vin  !'al  supposition   i-  that    it   was   Svcheln; 
and    this     i-    eoiilirmid    by    tin-    association    of    Simon 
Ma-u-  \\ith   the  scene   of    Philip's   labours;   as  it  is  not 
likelv  that    In-  would    ha\e   cho.-en    an\   other   than   th" 
capital    of    the    distric-t    for    the    -peeial    sphere    of    his 
itioiis.      Whether  it   was  also  the  place   to 
\\hieh  ti  •  :  Samaria  U-l"ii-ed  \\ith  whom  our 

|.,.rd    had    I!P     interesting    conversation    recorded     in 
.In.  iv.  .-•(«   S-,  t  n  A!:. 

SVKNE    [propcrh    SI;\I;M.II.    nrr,    supposed    by 


|Vv«),  drunkard— turning    th"   name  into  a   by-      Champollion  to  mean  o//( /)/;///,/>//].     A  (owninKgypt. 

and  twic,  •  by  Iv.ekiel  as  one  of  its  boundary 

lines;  ,-li   \\  •    !  .  "  I   v,  ill  make  the  land  of  K-ypt  utterly 
waste,  and  a  desolation   from   Mi-d"l    t"    S\eiie.  aiitl  to 


ord  a-ain-t  th>    Samaritans.      Thi.-  i-  IIP  re  con 
nd   the  wav  in  \\hioh    the    placi     i-   mentioned    m   -v 
John's  narrati\e,  ''a  city  of  Samaria  e-died  S\char," 
careelv  the  natural  modi   .  i  •  xpn    -ion.  if  its  chief  eiu      tin     Lorder   of    Kthiopia:"  d>   xx.\  ii,  "  from    Migdol  to 
r  metropolis  had  been  intended,  nor  could  it  have  b<  en      Syene  shall  they  fall  in  it  by  the  sword."     In  both  cases 

th« 


said  \\ith  proprietv.  that  they  came  to  tin-  city  \\heii 
they  had  only  reached  the  well,  the  one  being  so  far 
distant  from  the  other.  "If  we  admit."  says  1  >r 
Thom>on  1 1. ,  ;  he  identity  of  the 

pp-seni  \\.11  of  Jacob  \\ith  that  mentioned  b\-  .lohii. 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Sychar  was  a  -mall 
Samaritan  town  not  far  from  that  spot:  and  then  i>  a 
village  north  of  i'  now  called  'A-eh.'ir.  This  K  >o  like 
.lolm's  Sychar.  that  I  feel  inclined  to  a-lopt  it."  It 
has  this,  too,  in  its  favour,  that,  as  remarked  bv  Van 
de  Velde  (eh.  u.  }>.  ::':  ,  it  "lie-  on  tip-  road  by  which  tip 
caravans  pa--  from  .Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  and  \\  Inch  institution: 
our  bk--ed  Sa\iour  mu.-t  have  trodden  on  his  way  the  most  \\ 
between  .luda-a  and  'ialilee.  Ill  roiiiidin^  the  foot  of 
.Mount  Kbal  we  pa--'d  its  nuns."  This  exactly  ac- 
cords with  tin-  \\onl-  ,,f  |-',us, -bins,  that  Svciiar  la\ 


proper  ri  ndering  i-  as  no\\  ^i\eii.  not  as  in  the 
Aiitln>ri/.ed  Version,  "from  the  tower  of  Syclir."  'I'he 
prophet  is  e\  id.  ntly  pointing  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  land  in  ditieivn!  directions,  \\ith  the  view  of  show- 
in-'  the  exti  nt  of  the  coming  desolations.  Migdol  was 
at  the  extremity  on  tin  north-east,  and  Syene  the  ,-ame 
,.n  the  south.  Tin-  modern  name  is  /;">'«'"<».  from 
\\hich  certain  cataract-  of  the  Nile  derive  their  name. 
Wilkinson  fixes  it,  in  hit.  '1 1  .'/  30'',  and  Ion.  '.','!  ."»."/. 

SYNAGOGUE.       I'.oth  in  itself  and  in  its  influence 
on  the  Christian  church    the   ,-vnauomie  was.  of  all  the 
of    Israel,   about   the   most   interesting  and 
I'thy  of  our  attention.      We  shall  endeavour, 
as  brietiv  as  pos-il,le.  to  notice  th"  most  important  par- 
ticulars  (  '  'Illlected    with    it. 

I.    Ori'lin  "ml   hiflni-ii.      lii    the    abs(  nee    of  distinct 


/>(j»i-t  or  to  the  east  of  Shecliem.  On  the  other  hand  information  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  evidently 
there  is  the  etvmological  objection  that  'Askar  begins  ,  exaggerated  statements  of  tlie  rabbins  before  us  on  the 
with  tip  strong  letter  aiit,  of  which  then,'  is  no  trace  '  other,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
in  the  Greek  >'//''/"'/•.  Yet  this,  it  is  well  known,  is  '  conclusion  as  to  the  precise  period  when  the  synagogue 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  Greek  translators,  precisely  took  its  rise.  It  would  seem  however,  upon  the  whole, 
as  in  'Askar.  bv  a  uvntle  mittural  breathing,  as  in  :  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  such  attempt, 
'Afj.a\r]K  for  P-"-  And  IJobinson  himself  does  not  and  that  a  large  amount  of  learned  investigation  has 
hesitate  to  r<--ard  the  modern  'A-kelan  as  identical  been  spent  on  the  etl'ort  to  determine  what,  from  the 

very  nature  of  the  case,  does  not  admit  of  being  fixed 
with  certainty.  Institutions  of  so  well-defined,  so 
elaborate,  and  so  influential  a  character  as  the  syna- 
;ogne  of  the  later  times  of  Israel  do  not  spring  at 


with  Ashkelon.  though  there  is  the  same  change  of  ai 
into  alej'i/t.     So  that  the  objection  cannot  lie  regarded 
as  insuperable:  and  the  probability,  on  the  whole,  seems 


distinctlv  in  favour  of  this 


The  other,  however. 


I 


which   identifies  Sychar  with  Shecliem,  has  been  vir-  ]  once  into  being.     We  know  that   there  is  no  express 
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provision  in  the  laws  of  Moses  constituting  the  syna- 
gogue, as  the  temple  service,  the  feast*,  and  the  other 
religious  services  of  the  Jew-  were  constituted.  The 
probability  is.  therefore,  that  it  would  lie.  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  growth  \vhieh  affect  all  human  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  very  quietness  and  unmarked  cha- 
racter of  it--  Ix 'jiiinin^.  attracting  no  attention  at  the 
moment,  \\ould  prevent  that  notice  being  taken  of  it 
which  would  have  left  in  the  minds  of  future  inquirers 
no  doul't  upon  the  point.  That  a  great  antiquity  was 
assigned  to  it,  \ve  learn  from  the  words  used  by  St.  James 
at  the  apostolic  council  in  .leriisalem,  '•  For  Mo-e-  of  old 
time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being- 
read  in  the  synagoguesi  everv  Sabbath-day,"  Ac.  xv.  21. 
Those  words,  however,  cannot  lead  us  to  any  positive 
conclusion  as  to  its  origin.  They  are  not  less  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  it  had  its  rise  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity  than  with  the  most  extravagant  traditions  of 
the  Jews.  The  traditions  themselves  take  us  back  to 
the  age  of  the  patriarchs.  Abraham  and  Job  are  re- 
presented as  building  altars,  o'l'eriirj;  sacrifices,  and 
calling  upon  the  nam<-  of  the  Lord,  not  for  their  own 
sakes  only,  but  for  their  families  Ge.  xii.  ^;  xiii.  :>;  Job  i. .'.. 
Such  pa-,-ages  are  suppo.-ed  to  imply  that,  even  at  that, 
early  period,  there  wa-  a  common  a^semblin^  for  edifi- 
cation and  prayer:  and  as  the  weather  in  Palestine 
would  not  always  permit  the  assemblies  to  be  held  in 
the  open  air,  it  would  In;  necessary  often  to  hold  them 
in  a  tent  or  hut,  and  that  tent  would  be  the  synagogue. 
It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  such  family  or  com- 
munal gatherings  in  all  probability  existed  at  the  time 
referred  to.  That  Abraham  thus  instructed  his  family 
and  his  large  household  we  are  expre--lv  told  in  the 
language  of  the  Almighty  himself.  Ge.  xviii.  ill;  and,  what 
has  a  still  closer  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issne,  it 
would  seem  that  the  patriarchs  not  only  worshipped 
along  with  their  domestics,  who  were  numerous  enough 
to  form  a  tolerably  Lir^e  congregation  (Abraham  had 
318  servants,  born  in  his  own  house,  and  able  to  bear 
arms.  Go.  xiv.  n\  but  that  they  had  stated  places  for 
worship,  Go.  xviii.  •_'_'.  cum;),  ver.  33;  xxviii.  l<i-17;  coniii  xxxv.  l. 
Add  to  this  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart 
to  seek  the  comfort  not  of  private  only  but  of  united 
worship,  and  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
that  if  a  meeting  for  common  religions  services  be  all 
that  is  meant  by  a  -yuau'o^ue.  syna^oo'ues  may  be 
traced  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  still  further  back. 
Conclusions  of  this  kind  have  little  direct  bearing  upon 
any  historical  question  in  dispute.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  as  illustrating  the  gradual  growth  of  an  insti- 
tution, and  as  showing  us  how  little  positive  informa- 
tion regarding  it  we  have  reason  to  expect.  It  is  of 
more  interest  to  ask  whether,  in  later  times  during  the 
captivity  in  Egypt  and  under  the  law,  we  have  any 
traces  of  such  private  assemblies  for  religious  worship. 
Of  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the  people  at  the  first  of 
these  two  periods  we  know  almost  nothing,  but  the  fact 
mentioned  in  Jos.  v.  5.  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  had 
been  continued  during  the  Egyptian  bondage  may  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers 
had  not  been  wholly  forgotten,  and  that  then,  as 
always,  they  that  feared  the  Lord  would  speak  often 
together.  As  to  the  le^al  economy,  again,  it  can  only 
be  said  that,  in  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  appointing  of  it  to  be  the  centre  of  religious  service 
for  the  whole  land,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  or 
discourage  private  meetings  for  mutual  edification  and 


common  prayer,  it  is  further  evident  that  this,  one  of  the 
most  important  characteristics  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, was  felt;  and  the  words  of  2  Ki.iv.  23  conclusively 
prove  that  it  was  customary,  at  least  at  that  date,  to 
resort  on  the  Sabbath-day-  to  the  prophets  for  reli- 
gions  advice.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed 
that  we  have  here  something  quite  different  from  syna- 
u'ou'al  worship;  while  such  facts  as  the  deplorable-  ignor- 
ance and  >trong  idolatrous  tendencies  of  Israel  during1 
at  least  all  the  earlier  period  of  their  history:  the  com- 
mission  given  by  Jehoshaphat  to  certain  princes  Leviti  -. 
and  priests,  to  go  through  the  land,  taking  the  book  of 
the  law- with  them  and  teaching  the  people,  2  Cli.  xvii.  ?-:>; 
and,  finally,  the  surprise  and  alarm  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  Josiah  when  the  book  of  the  law  was  found  in 
his  days,  '.'di.  xxxh.  u-'jo,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  no 
synagogues  for  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  law  as 
yet  existed.  There  is,  indeed,  one  passage  in  the  Psalms 
which  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  lead  to  an  opposite 
conclusion  -  "They  have  burned  up  all  the  synagogues 
of  Ood  in  the  land,"  r~.  Ixxiv.  S;  for  there  is  every  reason 
to  think'  that  tins  psaim  was  composed  during  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity,  and  was  intended  to  describe  the 
desolation  \\  liich  had  been  brought  by  the  Chaldeans 
upon  all  the  sacred  spot-  of  Palestine.  The  word  in 
'ho  original,  however,  properly  expresses  the  places  of 
the  revelation  of  God,  and  can  refer  only  to  the  temple, 
that  one  place  which  God  hail  eh<>-en  to  put  his  name 
there  comp.  Hengstenboru  inloc  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  previous  to  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  in 
Israel.  Pious  Jews  would  no  doubt  meet  together  to 
hear  the  law  read  when  it  was  in  their  hands,  or  to 
listen  to  the  warnings  and  teachings  of  the  prophets: 
but  a  regularly  constituted  religious  assembly,  with  a 
definite  object  and  fixed  officials,  did  not  exist. 

It  is  in  the  time  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon  that  wo 
must  seek  tho  first  distinct  traces  of  the  origin  of  the 
synagogue.  Not  that  it  is  formally  mentioned  even 
there.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  people  were,  in 
the  fir>t  place,  such  a-  naturally  to  lead  to  it.  Their 
captivity  was  an  easy  one.  altogether  different  from  the 
hard  oppre-^inn  which  they  had  had  to  endure  in  Kgvpi : 
they  were  away  from  the  temple;  they  remembered  their 
old  religious  privileges  with  peculiar  fondness.  It  i- 
e\en  said  that  it  was  by  the  "river-  of  Babvlon"  that, 
they  sat  d<>wn  and  wept,  and  we  know  that  syna- 
gogue- in  after-times  were  alwavs  placed,  when  pos- 
sible, hor.ide  running  waters.  What  more  natural  than 
to  think  that  there,  in  these  meetings,  we  have  the 
earliest  form  of  the  synagogue?  Then,  in  the  second 
place,  thi'  people  are  no  sooner  restored  to  their  old 
home  than  something  very  nearly  approaching  to  the 
synagogal  worship  in  its  most  developed  state  meets 
us.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Xehemiah  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  Ezra  which  introduces  us 
to  a  worship  in  every  respect  similar  to  what  after- 
wards prevailed.  There  is  the  pulpit  of  wood  elevated 
above  the  people:  the  reading  of  the  law  not  only  by 
Ezra  but  by  others,  Xo.  ix.  :>,;  the  explanation  of  the  law: 
the  prayers  and  praises  in  the  name  of  the  congrega- 
tion: the  answer  of  the  congregation,  Amen,  amen. 
What  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  this  narrative  also, 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 
noticed,  is  that  the  arrangement  referred  to  was  not  of 
Ezra's  making.  Tt  was  the  people  who  "  spake  unto 
Ezra  the  scribe,  to  bring  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses 
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which  the    Lord   had  commanded  to   Israel, "   No.  \iii.  i.  '  most  important  means  of  instruction   which  the  Jews 

We  can  hardly  avoid  seeing  in  this  not  an  entirely  new  ;  possessed.     This  last  characteristic  of  the  instruction 

tiling  proceeding  from  one  enlightened   man.  but  the  ]  of  the  synagogue  is  indeed  by  far  the  most  interesting, 

carrying  out  of   an  old    idea   which   had   had   time  to  '  as  it  was  by  far  the  most  influential,  connected  with  it. 

lodge  itself  in  the  minds  of  many.      The  origin  of  the  Although   possessing   those  regularly  trained   and   ap- 

synagogue  then,  it  appears  to  us.  should   be  placed  in  pointed  teachers  of  whom  we  shall  have  immediately 

the  period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  nearly  six  linn-  •  to  speak,  the  right  of  instruction  in  the  public  assembly 

dred  vears  before  Christ.      That  during  the  lonu  period  was  not  confined  to  them.      The  leader  of  the  eoiigre- 

preceding  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  it  would   undergo  gatioii   might  summon   any  suitable   person   whom   he 

many   modifications   may   be  at  once   allowed,  but  its  saw  present  to  address  the  people,  and  even  a  perfect 

essential  characteristics  must  have  come  into  existence  Granger  miirht  oiler  to  do  so.     Hence  the  fact  that  our 

at  the  time  referred   to.      We  pass   now,  therefore,   to  ,  Lord,  thouuh  trained  in  no  Jewish  schools,  was  allowed 

a  second  point.  everywhere  to  teach  and  to  preach  in  the  synagogues; 

'2.    Tlit  (.ill/ft  >ii>il  I'ltiislitiititjii  "f  tin  fi/ni(;/<>!itii   in  tin  and   hence  his  apo.-t!cs   in   the  beginning  of   their  mis- 

</•(//.<  (if  <_'// /•('.<      The  leading   »bjeet   "i   the   synagogue  sionary  tours,  and   until   a  complete  breach  had  taken 

was   instruction    in    religious    truth,    and    not   what    we  place    between    (  hristian<   and    Jews,   found    in  almost 

understand  by  worship  properly  so  called.      Tin-  temple  even   town   synagogues  into  which   they  could  at  once 

was  the  house  of  pravi  r.   I-  hi  :,  c-oiiip.  M.u.  x.\i   i:i.      'I'lie  enter  and  meet  a  congregation  ready  to  li-b  n  to  them. 

synaLfo_;-iU'-  wei-e   never  called   by  that  name,  but  were  Ac.  xiii  ;,,  i:.-.   xh    I;    xvii.  lu,  11, 17;   xviii.  HI.      I'pon   the   im- 

known   as   houses  of   assembly.      In    the   Talmud    th.-v  mouse   imjiortance  of   this   freed. im  of   address   both  to 

are  designated   by  the  same  name  as  tin-  school,  and  t«  the  Jews  thcmselver  and  to  tin-  early  progress  of  Chris- 

this  hour  the  Jew.-  speak  of  going    to  the  school  \\lieii  tiau  truth  it  is  needle.-s  to  enlarge. 

they  mean  uoing  to  the  synagogue.     It  is  certainly  true  It   i-    hardly  necessary  to   say  anything  of   the  minor 

that    in    lat>-r  time-  they  had   a  definite,  and  \\liat  may  arrangements  connected  \\ith  the  religious  teaching  and 

even  l«e  called  an  elaborate  liturgical   service,  IP>)  only  worship  of   the   sviia^'une.     Those  alluded    to   in    the 

privat"   prayers   beinu'  otl'ered   b\   UP-   members   of  tin  New   Tc-taincnt   seem  t.i   be  the  following:      (1.)   The 

congregation  before  tin    reading  of   the  law   began,  but  cliief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  that  is.  partly  the  benches 

pul. lie   prayers   lu-ing   ivad    by  appointed    persons,    ami  occupied   b\   the  elders  facing   the  congregation,  partly 

responses  given   by  the  wor.-hippers.      ll<n<.  the   place-   near   the   pulpit,  not   occupied   by  ollicials, 

TTfiuffti'Xii  '"  -^''-  XVL  '•'•  uhich  seems  to  apply  most  and  a-si-_ned  to  those  held  m<-t  worthy  of  honour, 
naturally  not  to  prayr.  but  to  a  plac-  ,.f  prayi-r:  to  MUI  xxiij  r,.  ( '2. )  The  practice  of  standing  while  reading 

a  place  answerinu  tip'  purpo.-c  ot  a  synagogue,  tip  re  the  law.  and  sitting  \\hile  explaining  it.  I.u.  iv.  Hi,  •_'<>; 
U-ini:  no  reuularlv  constituted  synagogue  in  tin-  to\\n.  M.I:  xxvi.  ,v..  (15.)  The  iv-pon-e  of  the  congregation  to 
Prayer,  however,  was  not  the  fundamental  object  of  thr  the  prayers  bvtlic  use  of  tip-  \\ord  Amen.  iCo.  xiv.  iti. 
synagogue.  That  object  was  the  reading  of  the  law.  ^.j  The  alms-chests  which  w'ere  placed  either  within  the 
With  the  readinu  "f  th<-  law  a'jain  it  became  im  building.  »r  mori-  frequently  at  the  door,  and  where 

mediately  necessary  to  combine   at    least    a    tran-lat  i-n  collections  wen    regular!)   made  for  tip-  relief  either  ol 

of   the   original    llelir--w    into    that    Aramaic   or   S\n>-  t!,,.    pnorer   m'-mliei-s   of    the   congregation,    or   tor   the 

Chalilaic    dialect     \\hi<-li.     after    the    return     from    the      | r  .Jews  (if  I'alfstinc.  c.-uii>   I  (.'o.  xvi   L- 

l'>abvloiiish  cajitix  it\ ,  had  beeoino  to  a  large  extent  Turning  IP>W  to  the  constitution  of  tip-  synagogue,  it 

language  of  the  people.  Thus,  as  far  back  as  the  days  is,  in  the  tirst  place,  to  be  observed  that  it  \\  as  not 
of  Ezra,  the  readers  had  not  only  to  read,  but  to  ••-!\,  always  and  everywhere  the  same.  Net  then-  was  a 
the  sense,  and  to  cause  them  to  understand  tin-  read  -vneral  tvpe  wliich  was  only  modified  by  particular 
inu',"  No.  u.i  - ;  wonU  by  \\liieh  is  probably  IIP  ant  eirciimstances.  Its  most  important  characteristic  was 
translation  into  the  common  tongue,  and  not  exposition  that  it  was  congregational,  not  priestly.  'I  he  priests 
of  the  passage  read.  Yet  the  transition  to  exposition,  indeed  were  always  honoured  \\hen  present:  more 
and  even  to  discourses  of  a  kind  -imilar  to  tlp.-e  \\hieh  i--peeiallv.  they  ><  em  in  that  case  always  to  have  pro- 
pre\a;l  in  the  Christian  church,  would  1"  nonnced  the  blessing  al  the  close  of  the  service.  l>ut 

in  tip-  davs  of  our  Lord  and  hi-  apostles  M;eh  discourses  the\  possessed  no  special  .-ynag'-^al  standiuu  or  privi 
must  have  been  comnpMi.  Mut.  iv.  i't;  .  :  IS,  44;  leges.  Their  functions  were  connectetl  with  the  temple 

Vc.  xiii  5.  It  would  lead  us  too  much  a\Mivfroin  our  and  the  sacrifices,  and  tlpir  I'iuht  to  pertorm  these 
present  purpose,  and  \\ould  ocenpv  too  mueh  spat'i-.  to  functions  \\a>  hi'i-i  ditary.  In  the  synagogue,  on  the 
impure  into  the  character  of  these  diM-our-«-<.  Speei  other  hand,  the  oilier-bearers  were  not  hereditary,  but 
mens  of  them  aiv  uiven  by  N'itringa  in  his  valuable  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  congregation,  or,  at 
work  on  the  synagogue.  Knough,  that  they  presented,  all  (Vents,  if.  as  would  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
as  we  ham  even  by  \arious  passages  of  the  Gospels,  the  case,  they  were  proposed  by  the  Sanhedrim,  the 
M;it.  vii.  •«!-.  l.u.  iv.  -j-j,  the  most  marked  contrast  to  the  consent  of  the  eon-nration  was  necessary  to  make  the 
discourses  of  Christ.  Yet,  trifling  as  they  were,  it  is  election  valid. 

perhaps  unfair  to  judge  of  their  influence  then  by  the  L'very  synagogue  appears,  in  the  first  place,  to  have 
standard  which  the  nobler  truths  and  spirit  of  the  possessed  one  official  who  exercised  a  presidency  over 
gospel  supply.  They  were  at  least  a  direct  appeal  to  the  others,  represented  the  congregation  before  the 
the  attention  and  thought  of  the  hearers:  and  more  civil  authorities,  and  had  a  general  superintendence  of 

especially,  when  delivered  not  by  the  authori/.ed  teachers  '  the  internal  affairs  of  the  congregation.  This  was  the 
trained  in  the  pedantic  schools  of  the  rabbins,  but  by  ilp-^wv  the  ruler,  the  apxtcrcvdyw-jos  the  ruler  of  the 
men  who,  under  the  influence  of  something  at  least  ap-  synagogue,  of  Ac.  xviii.  8,  &c.  That  this  presidency 

proaching  to  the  prophetic  spirit,  felt  impelled  to  utter  ,  however  was  one  of  necessary  arrangement  rather  than 

what  they  had  to  say,  they  must  often  have  proved  the  ,  of  official  dignity  appears  from  this,  that  the  persons 
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associated  with  the  "ruler  of  the  synagogue "  were 
known  also  by  the  same  name.  Thus,  in  Antioch  of 
I'isidia.  we  are  told  that  "the  rulers  of  the  synagogue 
(apxiorvvaywyoi)  sent  to  Paul  and  Parnabas,  saying,  Ye 
men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation 
for  the  people,  say  on,''  Ac.  xiii.  ].">;  and  thus  also  Jairus 
is  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue," 
lis  Tiov  a.p'x.Lavvo.'yiju'ywv,  Mar.  v.  22.  These  persons  thus 
associated  with  the  president  were  a  council  of  elders, 
with  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  advise  in  all  matters 
affecting  both  the  worship  and  the  more  outward  ar- 
rangements of  the  flock  over  which  they  bore  rule. 
They  were  known  by  different  names,  given  according 
to  different  conceptions  of  the  functions  committed  to 
them.  Thus,  viewed  in  their  function  as  rulers,  they 
were  "rulers  of  the  synagogue;"  as  those  who  tended 
the  people  they  were  "shepherds/'  comp.  1  Tc .  v.  -2 ;  as 
overseers  they  were  ''bishops,"  comp.  Ac.  xx.  •>*;  Tit.  i.  7; 
as  selected  from  their  years  and  worth  they  were  "pres- 
byters," comp.  Tit.  i.  5,  7.  These  names  do  not  seem  to 
have  indicated  different  offices;  and  that  they  might 
even  be  applied  to  the  president  of  the  council  himself 
we  may  justly  infer  from  the  striking  language  of  St. 
Peter,  when,  although  not  forgetful  of  his  own  apostolic- 
dignity,  he  yet  says  to  the  presbyters  whom  lie  ad- 
dresses in  his  first  epistle.  "The  elders  which  arc 
among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder,"  i  I'c.  v.  1. 

Under  this  council  of  elders  were  now  ranged  several 
other  officials: — (1.)  The  legate  of  the  church,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  recite  the  prayers  of  the  congregation, 
and  who  received  his  name  from  the  circumstance 
that,  in  this  capacity,  he  was  the  messenger  of  all,  the 
intercede!'  for,  and  in  the  name  of,  all.  According 
to  Vitringa  the  president  of  the  synagogue  was,  t:c 
qjficio,  its  legate,  although,  except  on  more  solemn 
occasions,  he  seldom  acted  in  that  capacity.  Usually 
he  appointed  some  pupil  or  member  of  the  congre- 
gation to  act  for  him.  The  difficult  expression  used 
in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  cli.  ii.  iii.,  "the  angel  of  the 
church,"  is  with  no  small  measure  of  probability  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  some  similar  official  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian congregations  (compare  Winer,  Reahvuvterbueli,  article 
Synagogue,  who  gives  the  authorities').  (2.)  Next  in  importance 
to  the  legate  may  be  mentioned  those  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  alms  of  the  congregation,  and  who 
probably  constituted  the  model  upon  which  the  deacons 
of  the  Christian  church  were  introduced.  Ac.  vi.  (3.) 
The  third  important  official  was  the  chazzan  of  the 
synagogue,  who  seems  to  have  combined  duties  of 
an  important,  with  what  wo  should  consider  duties  of 
a  subordinate,  kind.  Thus  he  had  to  stand  by  the 
reader  of  the  lesson  of  the  day,  to  see  that  it  was  read 
accurately,  a  point  upon  which,  though  probably  from 
superstitious  or  trifling  motives,  much  more  care  was 
bestowed  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  than  we  often  find 
in  our  modern  congregations.  If  a  priest  or  a  Levite 
happened  to  be  present  the  honour  of  reading  was 
bestowed  on  him  in  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  position, 
and  if  he  read  ill  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chazzan  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  the  passage  first  when  the  former 
pronounced  them  after  him.  Again,  he  had  to  call  out 
such  persons  as  were  selected  by  the  president  to  read 
the  law,  and,  in  the  larger  synagogues,  where  the  voice 
of  the  reader  of  the  prayers  could  not  be  well  heard  by 
the  more  distant  members  of  the  congregation,  to 
wave  a  napkin  at  the  proper  moment  for  the  responses, 


so  that  they  might  be  joined  in  by  all.  In  addition  to 
these  duties  he  had  also  to  take  the  book  of  the  law 
from  the  ark,  where  it  was  kept' with  the  greatest  care, 
to  hand  it  to  the  reader,  and,  when  the  reading  was 
finished,  to  restore  it  to  its  place,  comp.  Lu.  iv.  20.  lie 
had  also  to  blow  the  trumpet  which  announced  the 
approach  of  the  Sabbath,  to  light  the  lamps,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  synagogue 
and  its  furniture.  "When,  too,  the  punishment  of  scourg- 

,  ing  was  inflicted  it  was  by  the  chaz/.an.  It  is  this 
officer  who  is  referred  to  in  Lu.  iv.  20  as  the  i'lrijpi-rjs 
or  "minister"  of  the  congregation.  (4.)  Besides  the 
officials  now  mentioned,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
larger  cities  ten  persons  were  paid  out  of  the  public 
purse,  that  they  might  be  free  from  secular  employ- 
ments, and  be  always  ready  to  form  a  congregation. 

i  Much  obscurity,  indeed,  rests  upon  this  arrangement, 
and  the  authorities  for  it,  which  are  all  late,  hardly 
warrant  the  belief  that  it  had  been  introduced  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Christ.  There  is  no  reason,  however  to 

i  doubt  that  it  did  exist  at  least  in  later  times.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  its  existence  are,  that  the  svna- 

|  gogues  were  generally  ill  attended  except  on  Sabbaths. 

\  and  that  a  congregation  could  not  be  composed  of  a 
smaller  number  than  ten  persons.  All  the  officials  of 
the  synagogue  were  paid  by  voluntary  contributions  for 
the  purpose. 

The  only  other  point  (if  importance  which  it  seem-, 
necessary  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  synagogue  is — 

3.  Its  discipline. — The  jurisdiction  of  its  council  of 
elders  was  extensive,  as  could  not  indeed  fail  to  be  the 
case  under  a  constitution  where  civil  offences  were  re- 
garded as  ecclesiastical,  and  ecclesiastical  as  civil. 

;  .More  particularly  the  right  of  scourging  and  of  excom- 
munication belonged  to  it.  To  both  of  these  punish- 
ments we  have  frequent  reference  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. To  the  former,  in  such  passages  as  those  where 
our  Lord  warns  his  disciples  of  the  trials  and  persecu- 
tions which  awaited  them,  or  charges  the  Jews  with 
the  cruelties  which  the}'  would  inflict  upon  his  followers. 
"They  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues;"  "Some 
of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues."  Mat.  \.  17; 
xxiii.  :M;  and  where  the  apostle  Paul  describes  either  his 
own  persecuting  measures  before  his  conversion,  or  his 
sufferings  after  it,  "I  beat  in  every  synagogue  them 
that  believed  on  thee:"  "Of  the  Jews  five  times  re- 
ceived I  forty  stripes  save  one,"  Ac.  xxii.  i!i;  •>  Co.  xi.  24. 
The  number  of  stripes  is  mentioned  in  the  last-quoted 
passage.  It  was  determined  by  the  words  of  the  law 
in  De.  xxv.  3,  "Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and 
not  exceed."  To  prevent  the  danger  of  excess,  the 
legal  number  was  reduced  by  one.  Severe,  however, 
as  the  punishment  of  scourging  was,  it  was  light  com- 
pared with  the  far  more  terrible  punishment  of  excom- 
munication, also  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles.  There  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  several 
grades  of  it,  and  it  was  probably  seldom  inflicted  in  its 
full  severity.  The  first  and  lightest  form  appears  to 
have  involved  no  separation  from  the  synagogue,  but 
only  from  intercourse  with  others,  even  the  members 
of  one's  own  family.  It  continued  for  thirty  days, 
during  which  the  offender  was  not  permitted  to  ap- 
proach any  one  nearer  than  four  cubits.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  repented,  the  restrictions  were  removed; 
if  not,  they  were  renewed.1  The  second  form  was  more 
1  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point  of 
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to  the  punishment  «'f  the  first  form.  it  included  separa- 

state  of  mind   formed  then,  as  it  lias  f< 

have  anv  dealings  with   the   offender.      To   this   second   |  au'e.  and   must   always   form,  a   better   -round    for   the 

form  allusion  seems  to  lie  made  in  .In.  ix.  'I'l:  xii.  4i>.   |  reeeption  of  a  positive  revelation  from  God   than   that 

The  third   form   involved   ab-oluto   exelusioii   from   the  which  is  proilueed   by  the   mere   growth  of   knowledge, 

chosen  people:   the  loss  <  ,f  all  pri  vil.-vs.  both  civil  and  development  of  commerce,  and   increase   of   what   may 

religions;  and  the  solemn   handing  over  of  the  culprit  lie  called  the  general  culture  of  the  day.      Had   it  not 

to  the   judgment  of   God.      With  it  we  are   to   connect  been    for  the  synagogue,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 

the  lan<rua^e  of   1  Co.  v.  .">:    1  Ti.  i.  -<>.      In   the  early  that,   before   the   beginnim;   of   the    Christian   era.    the 

Christian   chun-h    it  is    probable    that    the   three   forms  Jewish   miml    would    have  sunk    into  religious  inditfer 

passed  hit'  two—  a  li-hter  and  a  heavier  one.      To  the  entism.       It  would    then  have  been  in  a  worse  state  for 

former   tip-re    seems    to   be   an  allusion  in  'J  Th.  iii.    1  I.  the  reception  of  the  u-o-pd  than  ev.-n  heathenism  itself. 

to  the  latter  in  Tit.  iii.  I".      <  >ur  Lord  him-elf  must  be  its  heathenism  w.  mid  have  had  the  freshness  of  iic\\ly- 

understood    to   refer   to   the   custom    of    the    syna^ou'ue  adopted    views    and    feelings.      The    heathenism   of  the 

when  he  enjoin<  in  the  fir-t  place  private  dealing  \\ith  Gentiles  \\a-  a  system  \\liose  hollow  and  unsatisfactory 

an  offender,  and  in  the  second  place,  should  such  deal  character   had    been   discovered   by   the   course  of  cell- 

ing produce   no  effect,  his  exclusion   from  the  church,  turies. 

M  a   xNiii.  i.vir.      It  need  onlv  lie  a.lded  that  the  exoom-  -_.     It  is  in  its  hearing  on  the  Christian  church,  how  - 

municated  person,  imless  fully  excommunicated,  reduced  ever,  that    the   greatest    interest  attaching  to  the  syna- 

1,1  the  (  .....  ditioii  oi    "  a  heathen    man   and  a  publican."  ^..-'iie    centre-.       It.    and    not    the    temple',    formed    the 

wa-   not    shut    out    from  the   privileges  nf    the   temple  transition  point  to  the  constitution  and  wor.-hip  of  the 

service:  yet  he  was  onlv  permitted  to  enter  the  temple  early   <  hri-tian   congregations.       The    temple   services 

through  a  particular  urate,  called  the  gate  of  mourning  were    fnhilled    in    Christ    himself.        He    was    the    true 

Icunip.  Wii.t-r,  i:    \V.  n.  iirtiulo  Bium).  temple,   the  uiv.at    hi'Ji  prie.-t.  the    one  ollerim;  for  Mil. 

Such    then    were    the    1,  adinu    characteristics   of   tin  We  are  distinctly  tan-lit  throughout  the  epistle   to  the 

Jewish    synagogue.      It   remains   for  us  only  briefly  to  Hebrew-   that    tl,.    counterpart  of   the  temple  in  Jeru- 

u,,tiee  -i  i-  to  '"'  found    not,   on  earth,  but   iii  heaven;   and 

4.    //,-   niiliHiii'f,    tir.-t    upon    tin    Jews,  and    -econdly  believers  may  only  be  spoken  of  as  living  stones  of  tliat 

upon  the  (  'hristian  church.  temple,  i  iv  ii,  ;,,  in  so  far  as  they  are  a  part  of  that  one 

1      It-  influence  on  the  Jews  has  alivadv  been  partlv  mystical  body  which  includes  Christ  himself  and  all  his 

spoken  of,  and    little   more   need    be   said.      li  was   the  people,  whether   on   this  side  the  grave   or  beyond  it. 

_.,.,.,)  means  of  religious   instruction      the  great  centre  It  is  a   fundamental    mistake    when,  a-   has  been   done 

of   religions  thought.       However  trifling  the  tone  of   its  even  by  eminent  theologians,  the  h,,l\    of   holies   in  the 

teaching,  at    lea-t    in   the   hand-  of  the   recognized   in-  ;i-mple    of   Jerusalem    i-    considered    to    represent    the 

tors  of  I-,-.,,  1.  may  have  been,  it   was  in  it  at   least.  ehurch  triumphant,  the  holv  place  the  church  militant. 

;md   in   it    alone,  that    the  law   was   publicly   read,  that  We   cannot    indeed   now  endeavour  to   prove  how  exe 

explanation-  of  it  were  given,  five  discourses  delivered,  getically  unt.  liable  such  an  id.  -a  is:   but  it  has  led.  and 

and    the  minds  of   the  people  stirred.      The  -ivat  insti-  must  lead,  to  a  totalU   false  conception  of  the  <  liri-tian 

tution  of  preaching     one  entirely  unknown  to  heathen-  church,  of  the  relative   positions  of  her  ministers  and 

islu      took  its  rise  in  the  synagogue:   and  that    zeal    for  members,  of   the    privileges    of    the    latter,    and    of    the 

the    law.    bv   which    Ura--l    was  so   -trikinjy   marked,  service,  the  5ia«w'a,  of  the  former.     Enough  at  present 

from    the   period    of   the   return    from    I'.-ibylon   to  the  that    it    was    from    the   synagogue,    and    not    fr  .....    the 

coming  of  Christ,  wa-  cherished   and    increased   by  its  temple,  that    the  early  Christian  church  took   her  con- 

arrangements  more  than  by  any  other  agency  that  can  -titutioii.  and    in    the  main   the   forms  of  her  worship. 

be    named.      The    anti-hierarchical,    the    truly    popular  "That   the  church."  says   Mr.    Litton  (church  of  Christ,  p. 

character  of  the  institution,  too,  is  in  the  highest  degree  ->i',  "did   really  derive   its  polity  from   the  synagogue 

worth  v  of  our  iv-'arl.      In  the  synagogue  the  religious  is  a  fact  upon  the  pi  .....  f  of   which,  in  the  present  state 

standing  and  privileges  of  all  the  people     that  standing  of  theological   learnin-,  it    is  needless  to  expend  many 

and   those  privileges  which   they  ha.  1  always   possessed  words.      Our  Lord  himself  protectively  contemplated 

in  idea,  but  which  may  have  ea-ilv  se.  nied  to  many  to  his  church  as  assuming  the  synagogal  form,  both  when 

have  been  transferred   to   the   priesthood      were   recog-  he  promised  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered   to- 

nixed;   and  provision  was  made  for  the  drawing  forth  in  gether  in  his  name,  he  would  be  in  the  midst  of  them, 

the   laity  of   that   ability   both    to  teach  and   rule,  for  and  still  more  when  he  gave  authority  to  every  society 

which   Moses  himself  had  so  long  before  expressed  his  of  his  followers  to  bind   and    to  loose,  and    to  exeom 

loiiL'in-.  in   the   remarkable  words.   "Would    God   that  municate    the    disobedient.       The    names    also    which 

all  the  Lord's  ]  .....  pie  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  Christian  ministers  bear  in  the   New  Testament  -pres- 

woiild   put   his   Spirit   upon   them,"  Nu.  xi.  20      That  it  byter  or  episcopus,  and   deacon  -are  all   derived  from 

helped  to  nourish  a  narrow  and  fanatical  spirit  may  be  the  synairo^ue:   while   never  once  are  they  designated 

true.     But  that  circumstance  was  accidental,  not  essen-  by  the  term  icp--vs,  or  priest,  the  proper  title  of  those 

tial,  to  the  institution.      Beneath  that  narrowness  and  who  officiated  in  the  temple."     To  the  same  analogy 

are  to  be  traced  many  of  the  more  internal  amuige- 

sop;iration  from   public  woreliip  in  connection  with  this  form  of  ments   of  the   early   Christian   congregations:   their  as- 

excoiiiimiiiiration:  l.ut  u],..n  tin;  wliul.;  it  is  himllv  ma.U-  .,»t  H(.,ui  ,];„„•  j,,  uiiconsecrated  buildings,  even  in  the  rooms 


..ui)>  Kuin.".el  on  Jn.  ix.  •.".').    .  votes  of  the  church.  Ar.  i.  iM;  vi.  3,5;  the  liberty  of  preach- 
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1  Co.  xii.  xiv.;  the  use  of  liturgical  >erviees,  which  can  be 

traced  to  a  point  very  near  the  beginning  of  the  Chris-     ^t'pia  iroTa[.iGjv,  in    I 

tian  era;  the  standing  at   prayer;1   the  response  of  tl 

congregation  to  the  prayers  by  it-<  loud  amen,  l  I'D  xiv.  l 

Xot  that  all  or  any  of  these  arrangements  are  set  before  |  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Chain 

us  in  the  New  Testament  a-  absolutely  binding  upon 

Christians  in  all   places  and  in  all  times.      The  general 

spirit  of  Christianity  is  too  free  to  permit  us  to  adopt 

any  such   supposition.      P.ut   the   comparison  is  highly 

valuable    in    many   respects,    and    in  none   more   than 

when  we  would  vindicate  the  church's  liberty  in  every 


rendered   MecroTrora/tu'a   in    the   Sept.,  but  in  J  u.    iii.  8 
l.\.  '2    .M^dOTTOTa/zta   iiiyuas.  and 

in  1  Ch.  xix.  li  ^vpia  .AIe<ro7rora,u('a;.  Aram  of  the  two 
rivers,  means  that  part  of  Aram  which  was  between 

>r  rather  the  Tigris, 

and  formed  the  north-western  part  of  -Mesopotamia. 
A  part  of  this  region  is  afterwards  called  Padan-aram 
i^^T??'  Ge  xxv-  -")>  the  plain  of  Aram  (once  simply 
1'adan.  Ge.  xlviii.  r),  for  which  the  Sept.  gives  MctroTro- 
ra.iJ.ia.  Zi'pias.  except  in  Ge.  xxv.  2,  ~>.  and  xxxi.  18. 
where  we  find  simply  MetroTrora/xt'a.  In  Ho.  xii.  ]:j 


cumstances  of  the  time  when  she  sprang  into  existence     containing  Ha  run    :jnrr,  (;e.  xi.  ;;\\  which   is  called  ;'th 


bh 


tr 


f  the  Jewish     brought  him  "from  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the 


feelings  and  customs  of  the  one  place  of  worship  had  lion  of  the  sixtieth  psalm  it   is  associated  with  Aram- 

infiueneed  the  other.  naharaim:  whence  we  learn  that  it  was  distinct  from 

[Z(Vra<i«'e-.-The  different  works  on  Jewish  antiquities,  and  the  latter,  and  is  not  to  be  placed  at   Xisibis  in  Meso- 
on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  nuiv  be  consulted;  but  the  leadiii"  -\r-   i  c  11       •         4.1      o      •  i-  • 

authority  is  Vitringa  1),  %«w   »>«,*].  |w.  >,  |  l">talllla'  ^   -Michaehs,  following  the  Syrian  tradition. 

OV-DT  A   r<  K-     /       .     •  i  contends.     On  the  contrary,  since  David  smote  Iladad- 
hi  K1A    17  2.vpia.  \>,'tst(in\.    Jn  the  Septuao-mt  ver-  c    o  i    i     i-         c  v  \    ^ 

*  4.1      m  i  T    4.  c<     •     -^     -      •      i  "  ezer,  the  son  of   Rehob,  king  of  Zobah,  unto   rfamath. 

sion  of  the  Old   1  estament,  Syna  (Zvpla)  is  the  render- 


Version  wherever  the  term  is  employed   for  a  region. 


west  side   of   the    Euphrates,   and   on    the   confines  of 


Hamath.  Hadadezer  also  sent  and  brought  out  Aram. 
which  was  beyond  the  river,  2  Ra.  x.  10,  to  recruit  himself 
for  the  conflict  with  Day  id.  From  this  and  the  pre- 


not  a  person.     Aram  was  the  fifth  of  the  sons  of  Shorn 
The  other  sons  appear  to  have  settled   in   the  regions 

chiefly  comprised  under  the  names  of  Mesopotamia  and 

•,  „      .          .  ceding  passage  it  appears  that  Zobah  bordered   on  the 

part  ot  Persia..      Aram  occupied  the  land  bordering  on  T-     i'  \        \ 

,         .  Euphrates.      As    Aram-dammesek    came    to    succour 
Assyria,  and   bounded   by  the  mountains  Amanus  and  i   T  i  •   i  •         c  TT         4.1 

,n  n     i,      TIT-  Hadadezer.  and    J.ohi  king  of   Hamath  sent  Joram  or 

iaurus  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean   on  the  west,  i  IT    i  i-  ,•]!!! 

T.  ,     ,.  Hadoram   his  son   to   greet    David,    who  had 
Palestine  on  the  south,   and   the  Arabian  desert  and 

Assyria  on  the  east. 


Aram  had  four  sons 
-Mash.     Uz 


Hnl.  and  Gether.  and 


cus,  and  east  of  Hamath,  and  may  have  extended  as 


Mash.     Lz  gave  name  to  a  territory  in  the  north  of  •  e  4.1          ti  i  i  i"       -i   • 

A  .  -L-     i  '  ,    ,  tar  north  as  Haleb  or  Aleppo,  where  it  is  placed  by 

Arabia  Deserta.  between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  I  Tt.v-  u  ^,,f}u-  -r, 

,„,  .  .       .  Jewish  tradition  ;IHuer:ivy  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela).     Jtsprox- 

Tins  was  the  native  land  of  Job      The  name  of  Hul  is  i  ilnity  to  Hamath  is  also  indicated  in  the  phrase  Hamath- 

-- 


near  Emesa.     Gether  has  left  no  mark  yet  known 


The  nearest  names  of  place  are  Geshur,     This  territory  Wftg  conquere(1  b,  Davkl  2  S; 


supposed   to  be   preserved   in  Ard-el-Huleh,   near  the 

•        ,  ,,  I  zobah,  which  occurs  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  2Cli.  viii  ;i 

rise  ot  the  Jordan,  or  in  the  Hylatae  (piin.  v.  in),  a  tribe        •-,-,,     ,,  .    ,        .         „   .          .     .  '  ... 

1  he  third  region  of  Aram  is  Aram-dammesek,  which 

surrounded  the  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Damascus.  ' 
;  This  territory  was  conquered  by  David.  2  Sa.  viii.  •>,  n,  but 

•f  Kahsch,  and  Gedrosia.  in  the  south-east  afterwards  became  ain  the  'seat  ()f  an  iudepen(lent 
of  the  Persian  empire.  Mash  is  perhaps  discoverable 
in  Mons  Masius.  now  Karajah  Dagh.  on  the  north  of 
Aram-naharaim,  ami  in  the  Mysi  and  M?psi  in  Asia 
Minor  and  on  the  Danube.  These  names  do  not  assist 
us  in  distributing  Aram  into  its  several  provinces. 


The  eastern  portion  of  this  country  is  called  Aram- 


1  The.!e\\s.  however,  either  knelt  or  bent  forward  the  whole 
Ixidy  when  offering  supplications.  It  was  at  the  mingled  addresses 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  that  they  stood,  and  especially  when 
either  the  latter  idea  or  that  of 'adoration  was  prominent. 
Il-nce.  no  doubt,  tli.it  in  the  early  church  it  wns  forbidden  either 
to  fast  or  to  kneel  at  prayer  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  canon  of 
the  Xicaean  Council  on  the  point  will  be  found  in  Vitringa. 


sovereignty. 

Aram-beth-rehob  and  Aram-maachah  are  mentioned 
together  with  Aram-zoba  in  2  Sa.  x.  6.  8.  The}*  seem 
to  lie  in  the  mountainous  region  north  of  Palestine,  on 
the  way  to  Hamath.  Beth-rehob  is  in  all  probability 
the  town  mentioned  in  Xu.  xiii.  21  and  Jn.  xviii.  28. 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  not  to  be  identi- 
fied, as  Michaelis  proposed,  with  Rehoboth  on  the  river. 
Ge.  xxxvi.  37,  which  is  probably  to  be  found  in  er-Rahabeh 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  therefore  too  far  from  the  other 
petty  sovereignties  conjoined  with  it.  Maachah  lav 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  same  parallel 
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of  latitude  with  Beth-rehob,  De.  in.  14;  J.>s.  xiii.  n,  i:>. 
Accompanying  these  in  '2  Sa.  x.  6,  8,  we  find  Ish-tob, 
or  the  men  of  Tob.  a  place  in  the  same  quarter,  to 
which  Jephthah  fled  from  his  brethren,  Ju  xi.  ;j. 

Besides  the  districts  thus  expressly  assigned  to  Aram, 
it  is  manifest  that  many  other  countries  mentioned  in 
Scripture  lay  within  its  confines.  Among  these  the 
principal  are  HAMATH,  TADMOR,  and  GESHCR.  to  which 
names  we  merely  refer.  In  Hamath  is  to  be  found  the 
town  of  Riblah,  in  which  Pharaoh  Neeho  put  .lehoahaz 
in  bonds,  that  he  miuht  not  reign  in  Jerusalem.  2  Ki 
xxiii.  :«;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  took  up  his  abode,  held 
his  court,  and  gave  judgment  upon  his  prisoners,  -i  Ki. 
xxv.  o,  2",  21.  This  town  has  been  discovered  in  llibleh, 
still  beariii'i  its  ancient  name,  on  the  Oronte-,  ten  or 
twelve  hours  from  Hums,  on  the  wav  to  Baalbek. 
Tadmor  was  built  on  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness  by 
Solomon,  i  Ki.  i\.  1-.  Geshur  was  situated  on  th- 
of  the  Jordan,  between  Mount  Herman,  Maaehah.  and 
Bashan  in  or  near  Trachonitis.  Al.-alom  was  the  son 
of  Maachah.  daughter  of  Talmai  kin_r..f  Ge-lmr,  and 
took  refuj-e-  with  hi-  e;randfat!i.-r  after  the  murder  of 
Amnon,  where  he  abode  tlnv.-  months,  j  Sa.  \:;-.. .,:.  \,  - 
Commas-lie  and  other  part-  "f  Aram  toward  the  north 
are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

\Ve  now  pass  from  the  Aram  of  tin    ol.i   Testament 
to  the  Syria  of   later   times.      Th"  nam.-    ha-    been  eon- 
founded    by    the    Gr.-.-k    writer-    with    Assyria      I! 
Acs  :hylus,  Pers   -i  I.       Manv  consider  it  to  be  di  I 
from   i"J.  or   Sur,  another   form    of   Tvn-.   as    if    Tfurin 
had    been   softened    iiitoli^iu:    but    in    this  cas       ' 
might  liave  been  expected  from  th,   (  m-ek  Ti>.>s.      K'itt.  r 
(Knlk.  xv.  MI  finds   the  fir.-t   trace  of   the   nam.     in    Hmr. 
the  wilderness  into  which   th.-   Israelites   passed  out   of 

Kgypt.  Ex.  xv.  22 ;  I  s:l  XXM,  -,  which  he  Conceives  t" 
have  lieen  gradually  e\t..-nd.-d  t"  tin-  whole  country  hv 
foreigners,  as  the  Greeks,  th-  Seleucidae,  and  th.- 
K-. mans. 

>yria  may  be  roughly  d.-iiu. -d  a-  the  country  naturally 
boiinded  on  tky  north   by  {},.    An  I       '•:;-.  on 

the  south  by  the  tw..  u'lilf-  of  the  Red  Sea,  - 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  th.  ,  a-t  bv  th.-  Lup'urate-. 
where  it  appivaeh.  s  nearest  to  tic-  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Arabian  de.-ert.  Politically,  however,  it  .  \;.-nd«  d 
no  farther  south  than  Ilhiiioeolm  a  on  th.  U'adv  .-]- 
Arish  and  Kad.--li- barnea,  thoii-h  in  recent  times  it 
may  have  reached  to  Akabah  es-Shamiyeh.  at  th.-  ",oth 
parall.-l  of  latitude,  on  the  Haj  route  fr-m  Haleb  to 
Mekka.  The  region  south  of  this  line  i-  Arabia  lYtraea, 
which  received  its  name-  from  Petra.  and  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  Arabia  ami  Kgvpt.  Kxcludiii1.' 
tliis  n-gion  Syria  stretches  from  :!()  -W  t"  :>,~-  :',(>'  n,,rtli 
latitude,  a  distance  of  about  4<Mi  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  two  degrees  of  longitude,  or  p_>n  miles. 
This  stripe  of  land  is  traversed  through  the  greater  part 
of  its  length  by  a  deep  glen  or  valley,  in  the  northern 
part  of  which  flows  the  Orontes  or  Asy.  and  in  the 
southern  part,  which  descends  to  an  extraordinary 
depth,  lie  the  Jordan  and  its  lake.-,  with  the  depression 
called  the  Ghor,  which  connects  it  with  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  and  the  Red  Sea.  By  this  it  i.-  divided  into  an 
eastern  or  inner  table-land,  which  runs  into  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  and  a  western  or  coast  hind,  which  in  the 
northern  reach  is  very  high  and  mountainous,  but  in 
Palestine  sinks  into  a  hill  country,  capable  in  general 
of  cultivation,  with  a  skirting  of  low  land  or  plain 
along  the  sea.  This  low  shore  land  consists  of  the 
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Shephelah,  or  low  land  from  Gaza  to  Joppa,  the  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  plain  of  Sharon,  reaching  from  Joppa 
towards  C'aesarea,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  Phcenice, 
|  extending  from  Mount  Carmel  to  the  river  Eletitherus, 

a  little  north  of  Tripolis. 

1 

The  breadth  of  this  remarkable  country  is  moreover 
crossed  about  lat.  34:  by  a  belt  of  mountain  land  about 
SO  miles  broad,  which  forms  the  highest  land  of  Svria. 
In  this  region  Baalbek,  situated  in  the  valley  el-Bukaa, 
between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  stands  3700  feet 

1  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  mountains  rise  from 
f>'iiJU  to  10.  OOt  i  feet.  The  main  ridge  of  hills  here  also 

,  becomes  twofold.  The  Lebanon  .lebel  Libnan—  to  the 
west  approaches  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  shore 

I  near  Beyrout:  Antilibanus-  , lebel  es-Slmrky—  to  the 
east,  within  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Damascus. 
These  mountains  are  composed  of  limestone,  and  hence 
the  name  Lebanon  the  white  mountain.  The  prin- 
cipal route  from  the  interior  to  the  shore  is  from 

i  _l_>ama-eus  t"  I'.eyrout.  a  distance  of  about  three  days  in 
a  north-westerly  direction.  The  range  of  Lebanon  is 
in  general  hiji.  r  than  that  of  Antilibanus.  The  latter 
culminates  at  its  southern  extremity  in  Mount  Hennon, 
\\hieh  is  estimated  at  Id.nnii  feet.  Lebanon  is  said  to 
rise  to  a  -omewhat  greater  hcijit.  The  present  cedar 
L:n>ve  occupies  the  centre  of  a  va.-t  semicircular  bosom 
i^nn  feet  above  th.-  ,-e.i  level.  It  lies  about  lo1  miles 
north  from  Banlbck.  near  the  source  of  the  Kadisha, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Tripolis.  J'.y  an  ascent  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  adjacent  summit  of  Lebanon  is 
reached,  bein^  about  IIHIO  feet  above  the  cedars.  The 
elevation  decreases  towards  the  south.  These  two 
ranges  inclose  within  them  the  remarkable-  valley  of 
I 'o-le-Syria.  which  now  contains  the  "NVady  et-Teim, 
el  I'.ukaa,  and  I '..-lad  Baalbek.  This  great  valley  is 
coimeet'.l  at  il-  northern  extremitv  with  that  of  the, 
Kleuthcrus,  betue.-n  Lebanon  and  M.  Bar^vlus.  or 
.lebel  en-Nasairiyeh.  now  called  cl-Buk.-ia,  •which  is 
iv-arded  by  1'n.f.  1'orteras  the  ent.riiiL,'-  in  of  Hamath. 
ina-much  as  it  afl'ords  access  from  tin-  sea  to  Hamath 
and  the  surrounding  n  ^ion<. 

This  va.-t  belt  of  mountains,  consisting  of  Lebanon, 
with  its  sid.  -ridges,  and  Antilibanus,  which  i-  in  some 
] parts  triple- ridged.  di\  ides  N'orth.-rn  Syria  i  ?;  &vu  i'cpia) 
tn.m  Palestine  ami  its  a<l  joining  emmtries.  It  contains 
within  it-elf  a  uM-at  ]>art  of  Pho-nie.^  ( '<i-le-Svj^ia,  and 
the  t.-rritoi-y  of  J  )aina.-cus.  Its  middle  region  at  least, 

<  ,i  j,    Syi-ia.  was  included  in  the  specified  boundaries  of 
the  Promised    Land:   as    the  border  went   from   the  sea 
b\-  the  entering  in  of    Hamath,  and   therefore  included 
the  whole  of  Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  valley  between 
it   and    Antilibanus.      It    forms    the    most    distinctive 
feature  of  this  singular  country,  contains  the  sources  of 
its  principal   rivers,  and    regulates   the  character  of  its 
whole    watt.1!1    system.      About    11    miles    north-east    of 
Baalbek    is    A  in    T.ebweh.    the    fountain-head    of    the 

<  Irontes,  which  flows  through  Northern  Syria,  and  finds 
its  way  into  the  sea  between  the  range  of  Bargylus  and 
that  of  Ainanus.      On  its  banks  are  the  notable  towns, 
Riblah,    Kmesa,  Hamath   (Epiphaneiai.   Apamea,  and 
Antioch.      Over  the  watershed    of  (Vrle-Svria,  not  far 
from  the  A  in  Lebweh.  and  on  the  slopes  of  AnTilibanus, 
is  the  rise  of  the  Leontes  (Litany),  which   runs  south- 
wards  through   the   valley,    and   obtains    vent   for    its 
waters  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tyre.      Near  its  spring  is 
Baalbek,  and  on  its  course  is  Chaleis,  long  the  seat  of 
a  pettv  kingdom.     The  most   northern   source  of  the 
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Jordan  is  at  Hasbeiya,  in  the  Wady  ct-Tehn,  between 
two  parallel  ridges  of  Antilibanus,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon  (Jebel  es-Sheik),  about  1UOO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  celebrated  stream  runs  south- 
ward through  the  waters  of  Merom  50  feet,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  652  feet,  into  the  Salt  Sea,  1312  feet  below  the 
sea-level.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  these  streams,  as 
well  as  the  two  yet  to  be  mentioned,  have  their  main 
springs  on  the  slopes  of  Antilibanus.  On  the  east  side 
of  this  range,  in  the  plain  of  Zebdany,  is  the  Aiu 
Barada,  the  fountain  of  the  Abana,  whieh  passes  Suk, 
the  ancient  Abila  of  Lysanias,  receives  two- thirds  of 
its  waters  from  the  Aiu  Fijeh,  and  flows  through 
Damascus  into  the  Bahret  el-Kibliyeh.  And  from  a 
gorge  CO 00  feet  below  the  summit  of  Hermon,  near  the 
village  of  Arny,  springs  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Awaj  (Pharpar),  whieh  flows  into  the  Bahret  Ilijany. 
These  two  streams  impart  that  extraordinary  fertility 
to  the  soil  around  Damascus  which  gave  origin  and 
permanence  to  that  ancient  city.  These  five  streams 
rising  in  the  central  group  of  mountains  are  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  Syria.  In  the  north  the  Chains  rises 
near  Doliche  (Ain  Tab),  and  flows  by  Chalybon  (Aleppo'i 
into  an  inland  lake.  In  Palestine  the  Kishon  gathers 
the  waters  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  empties  them 
into  the  Bay  of  Accho  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel. 
The  Yarmuk  and  the  Jabbok  are  the  principal  tribu- 
taries to  the  Jordan  on  the  east,  and  the  Arnon  falls 
into  the  Salt  Sea. 

The  coast  laud  of  Phceuiee  contained  the  well-known 
towns — Ptolemais  (Acre'),  Tyrus,  Sidon,  Berytus  (Bey- 
rout').  By  bios  (Jebeil),  the  abode  of  the  Giblites,  and 
Tripolis  (Tarabulus).  (Sec  PHCENICE.) 

Palestine  and  the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan  are 
treated  of  in  separate  articles. 

In  Strabo's  time  (54  B.C. — A.D.  24)  Syria  proper  was 
divided  into  Commagene,  Cyrrhestica,  Seleucis,  Coele- 
Syria,  and  Damascene.  To  these  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, many  other  districts,  such  as  Chalybonitis,  C'hal- 
cidice,  Palmyrene,  and  Casiotis,  which  can  scarcely  be 
included  in  any  of  the  preceding  territories.  These 
divisions,  however,  are  of  no  particular  biblical  interest. 
Neither  is  it  needful  to  dwell  on  countries  which  were 
sometimes  in  a  loose  way  included  in  Syria,  such  as 
Cappadocia,  where  the  white  Syrians  dwelt,  Armenia, 
Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia;  since  these  are  properly 
independent  countries,  deserving  and  receiving  separate 
treatment. 

Syria  in  its  widest  extent  was  peopled  by  Shemites 
and  Hamites.  Aram,  who  gave  name  to  Syria  proper, 
was  a  son  of  Shem.  Heber,  the  father  of  the  Joktanites 
and  Palgites,  was  descended  from  Arphaxad,  another 
son  of  Shem.  The  former  branch  of  his  descendants 
was  the  original  stock  of  the  Arabs.  The  Palgites 
sent  off'  several  shoots  into  the  same  country,  and  it  is 
probable  contributed  a  sprinkling  of  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants even  to  Palestine.  Among  the  natives  of  the 
land  promised  to  Abraham  we  find  the  Kenite,  the 
Kenizzite,  the  Kadmonite,  the  Perizzite,  the  Rephaim; 
and,  besides,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  Zuzim  and 
the  Emim,  none  of  whom  are  traced  to  Canaan  or 
Ham.  Many  of  them  may  have  been  Shemites,  as  a 
pretty  full  enumeration  is  given  of  the  descendants  of 
Canaan.  Simultaneous  with  these  settlers,  or  subse- 
quent to  them,  were  the  Canaanites,  of  whom  eleven  or 
twelve  tribes  are  mentioned.  Besides  these  we  have 
the  Philistines,  who  sprang  from  Mizraim.  another  son 


of  Ham.  The  history  of  these  tribes  will  be  found 
under  CANAAN,  PALESTINE,  and  other  heads.  A  new 
colony  of  Hebrews  came  into  Badan-aram  with  Terah, 
and  from  this  into  Canaan  and  the  adjoining  regions, 
where  Abraham  and  Lot  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Edom- 
ites,  Israelites,  and  some  other  tribes. 

In  the  time  of  Abraham,  besides  Haran  in  Padan- 
aram,  Damascus  had  attained  to  so  much  power  that 
the  four  confederate  kings  who  ravaged  Ashtaroth- 
karnaim,  Ham,  Shaveh-kiriathaim,  the  Horites,  the 
Arnalekites,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  did  not  venture 
to  attack  it.  In  Haran  we  find  Nahor  naming  two  of 
his  sons,  Aram  and  Kesed,  after  the  patriarchs,  from 
whom  had  descended  the  Aramim  and  the  Kasdim. 
We  have  no  notice  of  any  other  place  in  Aram  till  the 
time  of  Moses,  when  Hamath  appears  as  a  well-known 
town  on  or  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Land  of  Promise, 
Xu.  xiii.  21.  L'eliob  is  mentioned  at  the  same  time. 
Geshur  occurs  in  Jos.  xiii.  13,  and  with  it  Aram,  doubt- 
less some  other  district  of  Aram  proper,  is  conjoined,  as 
a  part  of  the  conquests  of  Jair  the  son  of  Segub,  i  Ch. 
ii.  23.  The  country  seems  at  this  early  period  to  have 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  con- 
sisting of  a  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  were 
often  engaged  in  making  assaults  and  reprisals  on  one 
another.  The  first  king  we  read  of  is  Cushan-risha- 
thaim,  king  of  Aram-naharaim,  who  held  Israel  in 
subjection  for  eight  years  (about  1413-1405  B.C.)  In 
order  to  reach  the  children  of  Israel  this  sovereign 
must  have  overawed  or  overpowered  the  intervening 
country,  and  hence  we  find  him  called  also  king  of 
Aram,  Ju.  iii.  s,  10.  The  seat  of  his  power  was  therefore 
probably  beyond  the  Euphrates,  though  he  had  extended 
his  sway  over  a  great  part  of  Western  Aram.  After 
the  death  of  Jair  the  Gileadite  (about  1172  B.c.|)  we 
are  informed  that  the  Israelites  began  to  serve  the  gods 
of  Aram  among  others,  Ju.  x.  6.  This  notice  indicates 
not  only  that  the  Aramaeans  were  idolaters,  but  that  a 
close  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them  and  the 
Israelites.  We  observe  in  the  same  passage  also  that 
Sidon  is  distinguished  from  Aram. 

From  this  time  we  have  no  reference  to  Aramaean 
history  till  the  days  of  David.  When  this  monarch 
was  securely  established  on  the  throne  he  set  about  the 
task  of  repressing  the  adversaries  of  Israel,  and  extend- 
ing his  sway  to  the  extreme  boundary  promised  to  the 
people  of  God.  •'  And  I  will  set  thy  bounds  from  the 
Red  Sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  from 
the  desert  unto  the  river,"  Ex.  xxiii.si.  This  remarkable 
sentence  points  out  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  desert,  and  the  Phrat  as  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
land;  whence  it  appears  that  it  was  to  be  very  nearly 
coincident  with  Syria  to  the  west  of  "the  great  river." 
Accordingly  when  David  had  subdued  the  Philistines 
and  the  Moabites,  he  "smote  Hadadezer,  the  son  of 
Rehob,  king  of  Zobah,  as  he  went  to  turn  his  hand  at 
the  river  Euphrates.  And  David  took  from  him  a 
thousand  chariots,  and  seven  hundred  horsemen,  and 
twenty  thousand  footmen.''  2  Sa.  Yin.  3, 4.  Aranvdam- 
mesek,  coming  to  the  aid  of  Hadadezer,  was  also  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  22,000  men;  in  consequence  of  which 
David  planted  garrisons  in  Aram-dammesek,  which 
submitted  to  tribute.  Tohi  king  of  Hamath  congratu- 
lates David  on  these  victories  over  a  common  enemy, 
and  appears  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  him. 
2  Sa.  viii.  In  the  record  of  the  war  with  Ammon.  2  Sa.  x., 
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we  are  informed  that  the  Ammonites  hired  of  Aram- 
beth-rehob  and  Aram-zoba  20,000  footmen,  of  the  king 
<if  Maaehah  1000  men,  and  of  the  men  uf  'fob  12,000 
men.  When  these  were  put  to  flight  by  Joab.  the 
Aramaeans  combined  together,  and  Hadadc/.er  sum- 
moned those  that  d'velt  beyond  the  river,  with  whom 
a  union  was  formed  at  Helam.  David  on  hearing  this 
assembled  all  Israel,  crossed  the  Jordan,  marched  to 
llelam,  and  defeated  the  confederate  host,  with  the  loss 
of  700  chariots,  40,11111)  men.  and  Shobaeh  their  general. 
Aram  n<>\v  submitted,  and  accepted  the  terms  of  peace 
dictated  hv  Israel.  This  latter  account  is  supposed  by 
some  expositors  to  be  merely  an  expansion  of  what  was 
summed  up  in  the  former.  l!ut  as  it  is  introduced 
with  the  phrase.  ''And  it  came  to  pass  after  this,"  it  is 
safer  to  regard  it  as  referring  to  a  subse.|<;ent  series  of 
events,  bv  which  the  war  with  Aram  was  brought  to  a 
final  close'.  We  learn  incidentally  that  David  by  his 
general  Abishai  slew  IS, 000  of  the  Kd..mitc>.  ami 
planted  garrisons  in  the  conquered  territory,  2  sn.  via 
i:i,  11:  l  Cii  xuii.  12,1,!.  In  this  way  tin-  \\  !i"le  ,.f  Syria  in 
its  widest  compass  hrrame  tributarv  to  D.-ivul  or  con- 
federate with  him. 

Thi>  >tate  uf  things  lasted  durinu'  the  most  part  of 
the  lit''-  of  S.,li,moii.  \\lio  is  said  to  ha\v  "  n-iu'ii'-d 
ever  all  kingdoms  from  the  river  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  and  unto  the  bord'-r  of  Kuyp;.  and  th<-\ 
brought  present-  paid  tribute)  and  served  Salomon  all 
the  days  of  his  lit'.-."  '•  11. -  had  dominion,"  it  is  other 
\\  ise  expr. -sed,  "'over  all  the  region  mi  this  side  the 
river  from  Tiphsach  Tliapsaou-'  e\en  to  A //.ah  (  la/a  . 
1  Ki.  iv.  21,  21.  When  Solomon's  heart,  howevi  r,  became 
estranged  from  (lod,  his  li..M  ,,f  the-e  conquests  lu-came 
\c  rv  precarious.  I'M  sides  lladad  in  l-'.doin.  1. "0/071  son 
of  Kliada  H'-d  from  Hadadezer,  entered  Dama-cu-.  with 
a  band  of  followers,  and  maintained  his  position  within 
its  wall-.  Accordingly  on  the  separation  of  the  t>-n 
tribes  from  l!i-hoboam.  Aram  uas  ripe  for  revolt. 
Re/on  disappears  from  the  scene,  and  in  the  ivign  of 
Asa  kin.;  of  .ludah  (about  £i"i7-01<l  B.f.),  l',,-nhadad. 
iho  son  of  Tabi-inimi.n.  tin-  -  >n  of  Ib  /ion,  is  kin_-  .if 
Aram,  with  Damasrus  for  hi-  capital,  lie  forms  an 
alliance  with  Asa,  and  subdues  th<-  iiorth'-rn  part  "f 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  i  K;  xv.  i--2"  A  second 
P>enhadad  appeal's  at  the  In  ad  of  thirty  i\\o  subject 
kind's,  and  lavs  sit-_fe  to  Samaria,  the  capital  of  Ahab. 
lie  is,  howi -ver.  surpris.-d  and  defi-ated  with  a  very 
great  slaughter.  The  following  \var  at  Apliek,  not- 
withstanding the  tise  of  greater  precaution,  he  meets 
with  a  more  signal  disaster  one  hundred  thousand  men 
of  Aram  being  slain  on  the  field  and  himself  taken 
captive.  lie  was  now  \c-rv  glad  to  make  offer  of  re- 
storing all  the  conquest*  his  father  had  made  as  the 
condition  of  peace,  l  Ki.  \x.  Ahab.  however,  seems  to 
have  been  slack  in  insisting  <>n  full  restitution,  as  we 
find  Ramoth-gilead  still  in  possession  of  Aram.  To 
reeoviT  it  he  took  the  field  against  Aram,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain.  In  the  davs  of  Jehorain  his  son, 
hostilities  were  after  a  pause-  recommenced,  and  Samaria 
was  again  besieged.  I'.ut  in  consequence  of  a  panic, 
the  host  of  Aram  fled,  and  Samaria  was  delivered. 
Menhadad  having  fallen  sick  was  put  to  death  by 
Hazael,  who  assumed  the  throne  about  690  B.C.,  and 
continued  the  war  witli  Jehoram  at  Ramoth-gilead; 
and  in  the  time  of  Jehu  ''s^4-8.~)0'  B.C.)  he  had  con- 
quered all  Gilead  and  Pashan,  2  Ki.  x  :«.  Crossing  the 
Jordan  he  now  invaded  Judah,  took  Gath.  and  was 


only  diverted  from  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  bv  a  present 
from  Jehoash.  He  also  reduced  Jehoahaz  the  son  of 
Jehu  to  great  straits,  and  oppressed  Israel  all  his  days, 
i  Ki.  xiii.  2i'.  His  successor,  Benhadad  III.,  was  how- 
ever thrice  defeated  bv  Jehoash  son  of  Jehoahaz,  who 
recovered  many  of  the  cities  of  Israel.  The  territory 
of  Israel  was  still  farther  enlarged  by  his  son  Jeroboam 
IT.,  who  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering 
of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  and  even  re- 
covered Damascus  and  Hamath  for  Israel,  -2  Ki.  xiv.  2;>,2S. 
At  length,  however,  in  the  latter  days  of  Jot-ham  king 
of  Judah  (757-7 41  B.C.),  we  find  lie/in  king  of  Aram 
and  Pekah  of  Israel  confederate  against  J  udah.  They 
invade  the  country,  threaten  the  capital,  and  recover 
Kluth  to  Aram,  in  the  reign  of  Aha/  his  son.  who,  to 
escape  from  destruction,  instead  of  reiving  on  the  Lord, 
docs  homage  to  Tiglath  pileser  king  of  Assyria. 

A-  soon  as  Asshur  became  the  ruling  power  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia.it  was  natural  that  he  should  assert  a 
claim  to  the  north,  rn  part  of  this  country,  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  Aram.  Accordingly  at  an  early  date, 
which  we  do  not  venture  to  determine,  a  remarkable 
document  in  the  cuneiform  character  brings  before  us  a 
Tulath-pilc.-er,  \\  ho  d<->crihcs  himself  as  engaged  in  five 
successive  campaigns,  and  conquering  tribes  called 
Muskai  i.Moschi',  Khatte  illittit<si,  Xairi,  in  countries 
called  Al/.i.  I'uruku/,  (^ummiik  \(  'oinmagene),  and 
Musr,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  Armenia  and  the 
north  of  Mi-sop.. tami.i  and  S\  ria  (Kawlinsou's  Anc.  Mon. 
;•.>;.)  Other  sovereigns,  including  Asshur-idanni- 
pal.  ap]n-ar  to  have  engaged  in  similar  campaigns  or 
predatory  excursions:  and  at  length  J'ul,  whose  name 
seems  to  lie  an  element  in  both  the  preceding  titles, 
appears  , >n  the  stage  of  sacred  history,  accepting  the 
allegiance  and  confirming  the  usurpation  of  Menahem 
77'1  7.V.'  B.C.)  His  successor,  the  Tiglath-pilcser  of 
Scripture,  \\ho  b.-an  to  i-c-ign  717  B.C.,  in  like  manner 
found  it  his  interest  to  undi  rtake  the  protection  of  his 
\a-sal  Aha/.,  and  accordingly  "  went  up  against  Damas- 
cus and  took  it.  ami  carried  the  pe.  pic  of  it  captive  to 
Kir.  ami  slew  Re/in,"  2  Ki.  xvi.  n  It  \\as  probably  at 
the  same  lime  that  he  "took  Ijon  and  Abel-beth- 
hah,  and  .laiioah.  and  ]\ade~h.  and  Ha/or,  and 
Cih-ad.  and  Calilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  car- 
ried them  eapti\.-  to  As-yria."  2  Ki.  \v.  211. 

From  that  time  Aram  bieamc  a  dependency  in  suc- 
cession  of  the  Assyrian,  the  liabylonian,  the  Medo- 
I'ersian,  and  the  (Ireeian  monarchies.  <  hi  the  death 
of  Alexander  thedreat  Syria  became  one  of  the  four 
kingdoms  into  which  the  (Ireek  monarchy  ultimately 
fell.  In  the  partition  of  the  empire,  Scleueus  Nicator 
received  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  after  a  struggle 
of  twenty  years  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  as 
the  sovereign  of  these  and  the  other  countries  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indus.  He  transferred  the 
seat  of  sovereignty  from  I>abylon  to  Antioch  on  the 
Orontes,  which  he  built  and  called  after  the  name  of 
his  father.  He  enlarged  his  .splendid  empire  by  the 
conquest  of  Asia  Minor.  I'.ut  under  his  successors,  the 
Seleucidae.  it  was  gradually  shorn  of  its  provinces,  by  the 
Parthians  --J^fi  B.C.I,  the  Bactrians  (•2.r>4  B.C.),  the  king 
of  Pergamus  ifrmn  ~2-l'2  B.C.).  and  occasionally  by  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Against  Antiochus  IV.  Epi- 
])hanes  (17'r'-l|!4  B.C.)  the  Maccabees  asserted  the  in- 
dependence of  Judaea:  and  at  length,  after  Pompey's 
victory  over  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  Syria  was  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  (J4  B.C.  Within 


this  large  province  however  were  several  free  towns, 
and  certain  principalities  called  kingdoms  and  tetrar- 
chies.  Among  these  were  ( 'omniageno,  a  kingdom: 
Chalcis  in  Coale-Syria;  Al>ilene.  which  belonged  to  a 
second  Lysanias  at  the  ( 'liristian  era,  J.u .  iii.  i;  Damas- 
cus, a  kingdom:  Palmvra.  independent;  Ituraea  and 
Traehonitis.  Galilee,  and  .Judaea,  which  was  the  king- 
dom of  Herod,  though  afterwards  managed  hv  a  pro- 
curator. 

After  the  Christian  church  was  founded  at  Jerusalem. 
Antioch,  where  the  disciples  wen?  first  called  ( 'hristians. 
A  I',  xi.  2(1,  lieeame  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  church,  which 
produced,  among  other  works,  the  Peshito  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  Syria  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  It  fell  for  a  time 
before  Chosroes  II.  of  Persia.  A.I),  (ill.  hut  was  re- 
covered. It  was  however  wrested  from  the  Empire  hv 
the  khalifs,  A.I).  (J:W-(W7.  It  was  conquered  and  united 
to  the  Ottoman  empire  by  Selim  II.  in  A.D.  151fi-17. 
under  which  it  still  remains.  It  is  now  divided  into 
four  eyalets  or  pashaliks:  Aleppo,  the  northern  region 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Phrat:  Tarabulus. 
embracing  the  coast  from  lat.  35  fdi'  to  "4  ;  Akku. 
including  Ghuz/.eh.  ami  thus  comprising  the  remainder 
of  the  coast:  and  Damascus.  The  last  is  by  far  the 
must  extensive,  containing  all  the  rest  of  Svria,  and  in 
particular  Judaea  and  Samaria  as  far  north  as  Beisaa 
with  the  exception  of  the  coast. 

[On  the  geography  of  Syria.  ,,,-e  H.il.in-oii's  JLnffr  JiMicnI  Rr- 
jtai-c/u.*;  Ritter'a  Ei-dkv.iu.lt:,  vol.  xiv.  xviii.;  Porter's  Fh-<-  JV«/-.< 
in  Da-MUMi's,  unil  Hd.iiillmnk-  <>f>//;V!  "inJ  /V/e.^i'/ic;  and  Stanley's 
Sin/'.i  a M>  Pckstiiif.]  fj.  0.  M.'] 

SYRO-PHCENI'CIA,  a  name  applied  to  the  northern 


portion  of  Phoenicia,  bv  reason  of  its  proximity  to  Syria 
and  its  absorption  by  conquest  into  that  kingdom.  The 
ancient  Phoenicia  was  a  long  strip  of  country  growing 
broad  towards  the  south,  and  at  the  northern  extremity 
was  the  district  here  spoken  of.  Its  capital  was  Tyre. 
The  name  is  made  especially  interesting  to  the  Scrip- 
tural student  on  account  of  the  woman  who  besought 
our  Lord  in  behalf  of  her  afflicted  daughter,  and  the 
miraculous  cure  wrought  by  him  on  the  hitter.  The 
remarkably  interesting  narrative  of  the  case  is  inven  by 
the  evangelists  Matthew  and  .Mark.  The  former  calls 
the  \\oiiian  a  woman  of  Canaan.  Mat.  xv.  22.  beinu'  in 
respect  to  her  nationality,  in  common  with  the  Plue- 
nieians.  a  descendant  of  Canaan:  the  latter  describes 
her  as  ••  M  ( .reek,  a  Syrophcenician  by  nation,''  Mar.  vii .•>>>. 
but  Rosemniiller  rightly  observes  that  the  Jews  called 
all  Gentiles  Greeks  ('KXXrjvtV.  just  as  the  Greeks  called 
all  strangers  barbarians.  She  was  therefore  a  Greek, 
or  Gentile,  and  a  native  of  that  part  of  Syria  which 
belonged  to  Pha'.uicia.  We  have  a  curious  instance  of 
the  interchange,  made  in  respect  to  the  terms  Canaan- 
ites  and  Pliienicians.  of  an  earlier  kind,  in  the  case  of 
Sliaul.  the  son  of  Simeon,  who  i>  said  in  Genesis,  eh. 
xlvi.  M,  according  to  the  Septuarnnt.  to  be  the  son  of  a 
Chcenician  woman,  and  in  Kxodu.-.  cli.vi.  ].-.  to  be  the 
son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman.  The  case  of  the  Syro- 
phoenician  woman  \va-  a  very  singular  one.  both  on 
account  of  the  strong  faith  manifested  on  her  part,  and 
the  exercise  of  divine  urace  and  power  in  miraculous 
working  by  Christ  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  his 
personal  ministrations.  In  the  latter  respect  it  stands 
in  a  sort  of  affinity  to  the  cases  in  Old  Testament  history 
referred  to  by  our  Lord  in  Lu.  iv.  26,  27.  [H.  c— s.] 


T. 


TA'ANACH  j^rri:  according  to  Ges.  samly  .so//]. 
An  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  had  a  king  of  its  own.  but  who,  along  with 
thirty  others,  was  overthrown  by  Joshua.  Jos.  xii.  21. 
The  place  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Man- 
asseh,  and  was  made  a  Levitical  city.  Jos.  xvii.  11: 
xxi.  25,  where  it  is  written  Tanacli.  both  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  in  the  A.  V.  In  Ju.  i.  27  it  is  mentioned 
among  some  other  towns,  whose  occupants  the  Israel- 
ites failed  at  first  wholly  to  drive  out.  In  the  song  of 
Deborah  it  is  celebrated  as  in  part  the  scene  of  Barak's 
victory,  and  is  connected  with  the  waters  of  Megiddo, 
Ju.  v.  in.  The  same  connection  occurs  again  in  the  only 
later  notice  we  have  of  it,  i  Ki.  iv.  12.  It  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Robinson  (Bib.  lies.  m.  p.  i.v>),  Van  de  Velde  (i. 
p.  358),  and  others,  with  Ta'annuk,  a  small  village  with 
some  ruins,  on  a  Tell  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to 
the  south-east  of  Megiddo.  This  corresponds  with  the 
position  assigned  it  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as  three 
or  four  Roman  miles  from  Legio.  De  Velde  describes 
it  "  as  a  flat  hill  sown  with  corn,  and  where  nothing  is 
to  be  found  but  a  few  old  stones  among  the  young 
eorn-stalks." 

TA'ANATH-SHI'LOH  [ribtf  n:*n].  A  place  men- 
tioned in  the  boundary-line  of  Ephraiia,  Jus.  xvi.  e,  and 


nowhere  else.  Henostenberg  (christol.  on  Ge.  xlix.  8-10), 
also  Kurtz,  in  connection  with  the  same  passage,  con- 
tend for  the  identification  of  it  with  Shiloh— the  latter 
conceiving  Taanath  to  be  the  old  Canaanitish  name, 
Shiloh  the  new  Hebrew  one:  the  former  explaining  the 
compound  term.  •  •  the  futurity  or  appearance  of  Shiloh." 
This  explanation  certainly  has  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
appearance:  and  both  views  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
blematical. Gesenius  renders  the  name  "the  approach 
of  Shiloh."  We  want  materials  for  forming  any  certain 
conclusion  about  the  place  or  its  name. 

TAB'EAL  [properly  Tubed,  'ftQ.'C,  goodness  of  God]. 
1.  A  person,  otherwise  unknown,  whose  son  Rezin  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  had  resolved  to  set 
on  the  throne  of  David,  Is.  vii.  o.  That  he  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  or  at  least  to  the  house  of  Israel, 
may  be  probably  inferred  from  the  circumstances. 
But  there  is  no  certain  information  or  even  general 
tradition  on  the  subject. 

2.  TAB' F.F.I,.  An  officer  of  the  Persian  government 
in  Samaria,  during  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Kzr  iv.  7. 
His  name  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  a  Syrian;  and 
all  that  we  know  of  him,  besides  his  official  position, 
was  his  taking  part  with  some  others  in  writing  to  the 
Persian  monarch  against  the  returned  Jewish  exiles. 


TABERAH 

TAB'ERAH  [properly  Tahv,-ith,  rrriri.  burning}. 
A  name  given  to  a  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
where  a  fire  from  the  Lord  broke  forth  upon  the  people, 
and  consumed  many  of  them  on  account  of  their  mur- 
murings,  Nu.  xi.  :;•  De.  ix.  22  Its  exact  locality  is  not 
defined,  nor  is  the  mode  and  the  extent  of  the  judgment 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  distinctly  given. 

TABERNACLE.  1.  KKNTRAI.  DESCRIPTION.  It 
will  be  best  to  proceed  with  the  account  i  >f  the  tabernacle 
beginning  fr<>m  the  outside,  and  -;oing  inwards,  a.s  one 
would  naturally  do  who  inspected  it  fur  the  first  time. 
The  first  object  that  would  present  itself  is  the  •  •,,</,•/. 
This,  though  an  important  part  of  the  whole  edifice. 
was,  strictly  speakin--.  no  part  of  the  tabernacle  or 
dwelling-place  of  <-»!.  be  in--  merdy  a  large  indosmv 
iu  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  with  the  narrow  ends 
east  and  west,  within  which  the  tal  .eriiade  was  situa- 
ted. This  court  or  rectangular  inelosure  \vas  funned  of 
pillars  'of  wood  'i,  connected  to-vther  by  fixed  hangings 

on   all   sides   except   tl a>t.  and    partly   on   that   side 

also;    but   in   the   mid.:',      of   the   east    side   was   the   en 
trance,  forni'-d  also   of   liaiiinn--.s,  but    movable,  and  of 
different    material    from    those    formin-    the    walls    all 
round.       The    court    thus    formed    was    simplv   an    iu 
closed  space  open  to  the  sky  above. 

I'ii;;,  it  n, -i  nft/it  I'onrt.  (;.>iu-  into  the  outer  court 
by  the  entrance  at  the  east,  and  proceeding  westward. 
\ve  coine  first  upon  the  n/tur  <>f  'iitnit-oji'iriii;/;  then. 
pas-iii--  that .  to  the  titri  r,  or  ba-in.  at  which  the  pries  t- 
washed  their  hand-  and  f.-et  before  entering  the  taber- 
nacle: then  immediatelv  we  reach  the  entrance  of  the 
tabernacle  itself. 

Tin     til/ii  rmir/,  .       'Hi,-     tabernacle     or    dwelling-place 

itM-if  was,  like  the  outer  court,  of  rectangular  form. 
with  its  smaller  end-  placed  east  and  west,  having  it- 
entrance  in  the  ea-t.  occupying  t!i«'  whole  i-nd,  and 
formed  of  pillars  and  haiiL:"in-.s.  I'.ut  it  differed  from 
the  court  in  varimis  particulars.  /'/,-//,  the  wall-  were 
completely  of  wood  .not  merely  of  pillars  standin- 
apart  from  each  otheri.  the  beams  or  board-  bein_;  in 
close  contact,  entering  the  ground  b\-  means  of  metal 
feet,  and  bound  toovther  by  transverse  rods  or  bolts, 
passing  through  ring's  fixed  in  cadi  of  tip-  beams 
Sii'iiinl,  this  wooden  skeleton  or  frame,  of  itself  open 
to  the  skv.  as-umed  tli'-  form  of  a  house  or  tent,  bv 
having  curtains  thrown  over  it.  The-e  curtains  were 
fourfold,  that  is.  there  wen:  four  coatings  of  curtains 
of  different  stuffs;  and  besides  forming  the  roof,  anil 
thus  alon--  with  the  walls  making  a  ''dwelling."  they 
must  to  some  extent  have  fallen  below  the  top  of  the 
wall,  but  how  far  down  the  wall-  thev  bun-;,  and 
whether  they  all  fell  without  the  walls,  or  some  with- 
out and  others  within,  and  whether  the  roof  was  Hat 
dike  oriental  houses  or  ridged  'like  oriental  tents), 
are  matters  of  some  dispute.  Third,  this  rectangular 
tent,  the  tabernacle,  of  which  the  entrance  was  formed 
by  movable  hangings  on  the  east  end.  was  divided,  at 
a  point  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  entrance,  into 
two  portions  by  another  hanging,  the  mil.  The  larger 
portion,  which  was  thus  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  was 
called  the  hull/  iilni'c:  and  the  smaller  portion,  being 
the  innermost  or  westmost  part,  forming  one- third,  and 
being  a  complete  square,  or  rather  cube,  was  called  the 
holy  of  hoHrx. 

Furniture  of  flu  tit/iernacli.  Entering  the  taber- 
nacle, and  proceeding  west  through  the  holy  place 
towards  the  vail,  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  holy 


'.»<  TABERNACLE 

!  of  holies,  right  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  holiest,  we 
:  come  to  the  a/titr  <>f  inr<n,<c,  between  which  and  the 
holy  of  holies  there  intervened  merely  the  vail.  On 
both  sides  of  this  altar,  whether  directly  opposite  to 
it.  or  rather  somewhere  further  east,  there  stood  two 
other  objects,  one  towards  the  north  wall,  and  the 
other  towards  the  south.  That  on  the  north  was  a 
table,  on  which  two  columns  of  bread  were  piled,  the 
t.ifi/t  of  xl«>ic-l,n<nl.  That  towards  the  south  wall  was 
the  ijvhlen  nttid/txtii'k.  Proceeding  still  further  west, 
and  entering  through  the  curtain  or  vail  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  only  one  object  meets  the  view  in  that  sacred 
adytum,  a  small  gilt  rectangular  clu-t.  with  a  lid  of 
solid  "-old.  and  on  each  end.  attached  to  the  lid,  a  small 
winged  human  figure  of  _;-old.  standing  fronting  each 
other,  and  with  their  fac<  s  toward  the  golden  lid.  The 
chest  is  the  i(/7'.  within  which  are  the  two  tables  of  the 
Law.  The  -.-olden  lid  is  called  in  our  version  the  iiia'c//- 
.-••"'.  and  tlie  two  figures  are  (•/«/•(//;/«/ ami  from  between 
them,  on  the  merc\  seat,  Cod  speaks  to  the  people. 
II.  I'ARTKTI.AK  DESCRIPTION.  1.  '/'/,.  court  />/«K 

Ml.,  ami  Kx  xxxviii.  y,  full.  The  court,  as 
has  been  said,  \\asa  large  rectangular  indosure.  open 
above,  and  with  its  entrance  at  the  east  <  nd.  Its 
dimensions  are  yiveii  more  than  once,  bein-;  inn  cubits 
Ion--  and  ;"in  broad,  i.e.  about  l.'iii  feet  bv  7?>.  It* 
construction  was  verv  simple,  bein--  composed  of  a 
frame  of  four  sides  of  distinct  pillars,  \\ith  curtains 
hun-;  upon  tin  in.  The-  pillar-  "(oniitud)  w-  re  probably 
of  shittim- woiiil,  that  is  the  desert  acacia,  a  light,  close- 
drained,  imperishable  wood,  easily  taking  on  a  line; 
natural  polish,  thoii-h  it  is  nowhere  directly  intimated 
of  what  material  they  were:  they  W-TC  i't  cubits  in 
height,  but  their  other  dimensions  are  not  given,  so 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  thev  were  round 
Kw:iM  or  four-corner,  d  (Ruhr).  At  the  bottom  these 
pillars  were  protected  or  shod  by  sockets  of  brass.  It 
is  not  ipiite  easy  to  say  whether  the-e  sockets  were 
merely  for  protection,  and  perhaps  ornament,  or  if  they 
also  h,  Iped  to  give  stability  to  the  pillar.  In  the  latter 
ease  we  must  conceive  the  socket  to  have  been  of  the 
shape  of  a  hollow  wedge  or  pointed  funnel  driven  into 
the  --round,  and  then  the  end  of  the  pillar  pushed  down 
into  it-  cavity,  nther  appliances  were  used  to  -.ive 
the  structure  firmness,  vi/.  the  common  articl.  .-  of  tent 
architecture,  ropes  and  pins.  K\  \\\v  i-  At  the  top 
these  pillars  had  a  capital  or  head.  Kx.  xxxviii.  17,  English 
Version  "chapiter,"  which  was  overlaid  with  silver:  but 
whether  the  body  of  the  pillar  was  plated  with  any 
metal  i-  not  said.  Connected  with  the  head  of  the 
pillar  were  two  other  articles.  AOI./-X,  and  things  called 
li]iasltui[im,  rendered  in  English  Version  jilltt*,  i.e. 
ornamental  ehaplets  in  relief  round  the  pillar  (and  so 
'  K\v.  Alterthiunor,  p.  .'i.r.,  note  f>),  but  most  probably  meaning 
r<idx  is..  Cos.,  Fiirst,  and  most!,  joining  one  pillar  to  another. 
These  rods  were  laid  upon  the  hooks,  and  served  to 
attach  the  hangings  to.  and  suspend  them  from.  The 
hooks  and  roils  were  silver,  though  Knobel  conjectures 
the  latter  must  have  been  merely  plated  (on  Exod.  p.  27^. 
The  circumference  of  the  indosure  thus  formed  was 
300  cubits,  and  the  number  of  pillars  is  said  to  have 
been  20  -f  20  +  10  +  10  -=<)(!;  which  would  give  between 
every  two  pillars  a  space  of  *-££  -  5  cubits.  There  has 
been  considerable  difficulty  in  accurately  conceiving  the 
method  adopted  by  the  writer  in  calculating  these 
pillars.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  corner  pillars, 
each  of  which,  of  course,  belongs  both  to  the  side  and 
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to  tlie  end.  Ami  it  has 
calculated  each  one  comer  pillar  twice,  that  is,  con- 
sidered it.  though  one  in  itself,  .is  a  pillar  of  the  side 
and  also  as  a  pillar  of  t 


all   iitj   actual    pillars,   anil,    of   collide,    as   nianv   spaces 


artificial  in  themselves,  and  unlike  each  other.  It  is 
certainly  most  probable  that  the  spaces  of  side  and 
end  were  of  exactly  the  same  si/.e,  and  that  each  of 
them  was  some  exact  and  no  fractional  number  of 


— 


i.'. 


Thus,  since  each  side  was  100  cubits,  this  needs  twenty  The  entrance,  which  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
spaces.  But  twenty  spaces  need  twenty-one  pillars,  oast  end,  and  was  20  cubits  in  extent,  was  formed  also 
So  that,  supposing  us  to  start  from  the  south-east  ,  of  a  hanging  (technically  'infixed')  of  "blue,  purple,  and 
corner,  and  go  along  the  south  side,  we  should  have  !  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  work  of  the  roqem." 
for  100  cubits  twenty-one  pillars 
and  twenty  spaces,  but  of  these  we 
should  count  twenty  spaces  and 
pillars  for  the  south  side,  and  call 
the  south-west  corner  pillar,  not 
the  twenty-first  pillar  of  the  side. 
but  the  first  of  the  end.  Then 
going  up  the  end,  we  should  count 
ten  pillars  and  spaces  as  end.  but 
consider  the  north  -  west  corner 
pillar  not  as  eleventh  of  the  end,  but  first  of  the  north 
side;  and  so  on.  In  this  way  we  gain  sixty  pillars  and 
as  many  spaces,  and  have  each  space  exactly  5  cubits. 
The  hangings  (qela'im)  of  the  court  were  of  twined 
shesJi,  that  is  a  fabric  woven  out  of 
twisted  yarn  of  the  material  called 
shesTi.  This  word,  which  properly 
means  U'liite,  is  rendered  by  our 
version  "fine  linen,"  a  rendering 
with  which  many  concur,  while 
others  decide  for  coffin/.  At  all 
events  the  curtains  were  a  strong 
fabric  of  this  glancing  white  ma- 
terial, ami  were  hung  upon  the 
pillars,  most  likely  outside,  though  that  is  not  known.  '  a  ••'wrong"  side.  and.  most  probably,  taking  into  ac- 
being  attache.!  to  the  pillars  at  the  top  by  the  hooks  count  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  Arabic,  and  the 
and  rods  already  described,  and  at  the  bottom  by  pins  fondness  of  the  Arabs  at  this  day  for  striped  blankets, 
and  cords.  •  t]le  worj  roqem  means  "weaver  of  striped  cloth,"  and 


Tin}  last  word  has  usually  been  considered  to  mean 
( iittiroiili  rcr  with  the  needle,  and  the  curtain  fancied  to 
have  had  figures,  flowers,  &c..  of  the  mentioned  colours 
wrmmht  into  it.  But  such  kinds  of  work  have  always 


(.,'iirtaiu-witll  of  lliitrancc  to  Court.     TVtails  suggested  by  Assyrian  sculptures. 
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the  hanging  is  to  lie  conceived  as  woven  with  lines  or 
stripes  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  on  the  white  ground 
of  shcsh  iKnobel,  Keil,  se.) 

The  furniture  of  the  court,  as  already  >aid.  consisted 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  laver.  These  are 
sufficiently  described  under  their  appropriate  headings 
( ALTAR,  LAYER;.  What  concerns  us  is  the  position  of 
them.  In  all  probability  the  tabernacle  proper  stood 
with  its  entrance  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  court, 
that  is,  50  cubits  from  the  entrance  of  the  court;  and 
very  possibly  the  altar  of  burnt-oifering  stood  again 
midway  between  the  dour  of  the  court  and  that  of  the 
tabernacle,  i.e.  25  cubits  from  each,  and  somewhere  in 
the  25  cubits  between  the  altar  and  the  tabernacle 
stood  the  la\  er. 

2.  Tin  t<ilit  rii't.i-li ,  i;.\.  xxvi      Yarioii.-,  naiuo  were  given 
to  the  tabernacle  proper,  i.e.  the  covered  part,  such  a.- 
"  house."  "tent."    "dwelling,"  &e.,  to   which  we  shall 
allude   immediately.      Eoll,  i\\  ing    the   method    pur>i,ed 
with  tlie  outer  court.  We    l"-_in  \\ith  the  walls.      Tho. 
were  built   of  boards,   or  rather   l>eams   ('imlshim\   in 
close  contact  with  each  other.      Th.  y  were  of   >hitiini- 
wood,  overlaid  with  u'old  on  both  side.-,  10  cubit>  hi-h, 
and    H    cubit    broad,    their    thickness   being    nowlu-re 
i_ri\vn.      Emm   the    foot    of   each   beam   came   out   two 
"tenons"    i//a</'///<       handsi,  \\hicli   are  described    \>\  a 
term  mcflu'llabotli,  E]i'_li>h  \  ci>ion.  "set  in  order  one 
against  another,    Kx.  xxvi.  17.     These  tenons  must  not  In 
conceived    as    coinieetini:    th>-    hi-ams    with    each    oth.-r 
latrrallv.  a-    it"   ther.-   corresponded   to   a   t.u.>n    in  one 
beam  a  morti-e  in  anotln  r:   tiny  \\civ  for  eoim.-ctinu' 
each    particular    beam   \\ith    tl;.     ground,  and    mu>t   he 
conceived    as   two    wed-^o  >hap>-d    or   pointed    piece--    ot 
wooil.  proji  ctini;-  from  the  lower  end  of  the  beam,  though 
wh.-th'T  tli' y  were-  prolongations  of  the  beam  it>elf.  or 
independent    pi.  c, •>  ,,i'   wood  tiU'-d  into  tho   K.tm   ..the 
latter  more  like!  v.  is  not  >aid. 
Tlr-   word   niKsllullab   applied 
to   the.-e    tenons    is    render. -d 
by  Gesenius  much   as  in  i\\> 
English     Vcr.-ion.     but     with 
more     probal>ility    by     Fiir.-t 
••  bound     together,"     thoi;  Ji 
the  manner  of  thi>  connect  ion 
is   hard    eiioii-h    to   cone,  i\ .-. 
If  the  tenons  went  up  into  the 
beam,    tli.-n  a    pin    might    be 
supposed  drivm  through    th.- 
beam  and   the  heads  of  both 

tenons.  Others  conjecture  that  a  pi'-ce  of  wood  wa> 
driven  in  between  th.  tenons,  keeping  them  tightly 
apart,  and  in  their  plac. •>.  The>e  tenons  were  thrust 
into  silver  .-ockets,  of  which  two  were  prepai'ed  for 
each  lieam.  each  socket  bcim:  the  weight  of  a  talent  of 
silver.  \Yhcthcr  these  s.  ckets  were  wed^t-shapfil  or 
pointed,  and  theln.-elves  Wellt  into  the  ground,  (•)• 
whi'lher  thev  were  mere  foot-plates  for  the  beam,  with 
holes  for  the  tenons  to  pa»  through  into  the  ground 
(the  last  more  probable1,  is  not  intimated. 

Of  these  boank  which  being  H  cubit,  i.e.  about 
2\  feet  broad,  must  have  been  formed  of  several  smaller 
mortised  together,  there  were  twenty  on  the  north  and 
twenty  on  the  south  side,  thus  making  eacli  side  the 
length  of  30  cubits.  For  the  west  end  were  made  six 
boards,  yielding  ft  cubits,  and  in  addition  two  boards 
for  the  corners,  Ex.  XXM  22,  full ,  making  in  all  eight 
boards  and  12  cubits:  and  as  the  end  is  said  to  have 
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been  10  cubits,  this  would  imply  that  each  corner  beam 
added  half  a  cubit  to  the  width,  but  nothing  to  the 
length,  the  measurements  being  taken  inside.  Were 
the  beams  supposed  a  cubit  thick,  which  is  the  usual 
calculation,  the  remaining  cubit  of  the  corner  beam 
would  exactly  cover  the  thickness  of  the  side  beam. 
The  description  given  of  the 
corners  is  exceedingly  perplex- 
ing, and  the  diversity  of  opinion 
is  naturally  great,  and  cannot 
be  at  all  entered  on  here.  The 
difficulties  all  lie  in  ver.  21.  It 
goes  on,  •'they  shall  be  coupled 
together,"  rather  they  shall  be 
"twins,"  or  "twinned,"  toitmim. 
"They"  evidently  refers  to  the 
corner  beams;  and,  setting  aside 


-y  are 

may  mean  that  each  corner  beam  of  it>elf  makes  twins. 
\\hieh  it  would  do  if  it  had  two  legs  '•oiitaining  the 
angle  between  them;  or  it  may  mean  that  each  beam 
makes  t\\  ins  with  something  else.  If  the  corner  beam 
be  two-h-gxr>'d,  it  adds  necessarily  something  to  the 
length,  and  thus  destroys  the  measurement.  The 
eaMcr-t  explanation  is  therefore  to  regard  the  end  of  the 
corner  beam  <  Fig.  i'i:',2i  a.-  twin.  i.e.  corresponding  to 
the  >ide  beam  it.  Further,  each  corner  beam  must  be 
•'entire  (tamiiiini)  at  or  on  its  head"  iEng!i>h  Version, 
with  many  others,  coii-i.lers  /<///.-/;<////  same  as  toamim). 
No\\  the  "head"  is  manifotlv  not.  the  top  of  the  beam, 
but  the  edge  or  point  of  the  corner./,  and  the  state- 
ment implies  that  the  corner  beam  of  the  end  wall. 
though  prolonging  the  >idc  wall  outside,  must  not  be 
cut  away  or  .-doped,  for  example,  in  the  fa>hion  indi- 
cated  bv  tin  dotted  lines  f  </.  Once  more,  the  words 


are  added,  "unto  one  rini,'."  accurately  "unto  the  first 
riii'.:."  Another  thing  needs  explanation  before  these 
words  are  intelligible.  The  walls  of  planks,  in  addition 
to  the  stability  they  may  have  derived  from  the  sockets 
at  the  bottom,  were  bound  together  by  five  rows  of  bars 
or  bolts,  thrust,  into  rings  attached  to  each  plank.  These 
liars  in  all  probability  ran  along  the  outside,  though 
that  is  not  intimated,  and  Ewald  thinks  otherwise. 
One  bar  is  said  to  have  gone  in  the  middle  (beth6k)\ 
that  is  usually  taken  to  mean  half-way  up  the  beam, 
and  with  two  bars  on  each  side  of  it,  above  and  below; 
but  some  interpret  "through  the  heart  of  the  beams" 
(Riggcnbacir .  Now,  since  there  were  five  rings  on  each 
beam,  and  twenty  beams,  that  would  uive  a  row  of 
five  ring's  vertically,  and  a  row  of  twenty  horizontally, 
and  the  Jirst  ring  would  differ  according  to  the  way  we 
counted.  If  we  ran  along  the  side  horizontally,  the 
first  rinff  would  be  the  corner  one.  and  there  would  be 
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fi\e  first  rings  up  the  height  of  the  corner  beam.  Ami 
this  is  what  is  meant,  and  the  expression  "entire  at  its 
head  to  the  first  rinu',"  means,  as  \ve  have  said,  not  cut 
aw.iv,  hut  square  to  the  edge  of  the  corner,  the  point 
where  the  lirst  ring  of  each  of  the  five  horizontal  rows 
of  riiii,'*  is  fixed  'see  Kigali.  tal>  -'.  lu.  ]:;). 

The  curtain*  //cri"r>tlii.  This  gilt  wooden  frame,  as 
yet  open  ahovo.  was  made  a  "dwelling"  \ntifli  k<'in. 
Ku_;-]i.-h  Version  ''tabernacle''),  by  having  a  curtain 
rlirnwii  over  it,  whieh  altogether  formed  the  roof,  and 
hung  down  the  walls  on  all  sides  except  the  east  or 
front.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  this  curtain 
hung  down  within  the  wall  or  outside,  and  as  to  whether 
the  roof  was  flat  or  ridged.  Direct  materials  are  not 
at  hand  for  coming  to  a  decision.  .Most  probably  the 
roof  was  flat,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  cur- 
tain, stretched  across  walls  15  feet  apart,  could  receive 
sufficient  tightness  without  some  support.  Some  cross- 
beams may  have  been  used,  although  no  reference  is 
made  to  them.  It  is  also  most  probable  that  the  por- 
tions of  the  curtain  that  fell  over  the  walls  fell  outside, 
though  others  (B'ihv,  Fairbaivn,  ic.)  contend  for  the  inside: 
but  the  account  of  the  second  covering  is  decidedly 
against  them. 

The  first  covering,  forming,  along  with  the  walls,  the 
''dwelling''  proper  (English  Version,  ''tabernacle"!, 
was  composed  of  ten  single  curtains,  each  4  cubits 
broad  and  28  long.  These  ten  were,  joined  together 
into  two  pieces  of  five  each,  making  thus  two  enormous 
sheets,  each  '20  cubits  broad  and  2>  lonu.  These  two 
pieces  were  then  joined  together  by  means  of  "'loops'' 
or  eyes,  wrought  in  the  border  or  selvedge  of  each 
piece,  and  the  eyes  being  brought  to  touch  each  other, 
fifty  golden  "  taches,"  perhaps  of  the  form  (if  the  letter 
S,  were  put  into  them,  and  the  two  main  pieces  thus 
formed  into  one.  This  immense  web,  40  cubits  broad 
and  28  long,  was  then  thrown  lengthwise  across  the 
walls,  on  which  it  fell  so  that  the  coupling  of  golden 
tadies  exactly  coincided  with  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of  holies;  and  so  that 
on  all  sides  it  extended  over  the  walls  to  the  extent  of  ii 
or  S  cubits.  This  curtain  was  woven  of  fine  twined 
shesh,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  with  figures  of  cheru- 
bim thrown  up  on  it.  There  was  no  embroidery:  all 
was  woven. 

Over  this  curtain,  which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten. 
was,  along  with  the  walls  which  it  included,  technically 
named  the  tabernacle  (mishkdn),  another  covering  of 
cloth  of  goat's  hair  was  thrown.  This  consisted  of 
eleven  single  curtains,  each  1  cubits  broad  and  30  long. 
These  were  first  connected  as  before  into  two  pieces  of 
five  and  six  curtains  respectively,  and  these  two  again 
by  means  of  loops  and  brazen  taches  united  into  one 
web.  This  covering  of  the  iiuxltkan  was  technically 
called  o/i el,  "tent"  (English  Version,  "tabernacle"): 
and  very  precise  directions  are  given  for  placing  it,  so 
that  it  shall  be  a  tent  or  covering  for  the  "dwelling." 
The  whole  web  thus  formed  was  4  cubits  broader  and 
2  longer  than  the  first  web.  Of  the  breadth  half  a  cur- 
tain (2  cubits)  was  doubled  back,  Ex.  xxvi.  o,  in  front  of 
the  6//fJ.  and  the  other  half  curtain  of  course  hunu'  down 
behind,  corning  thus  half  a  curtain,  I.e.  2  cubits,  farther 
down  than  the  original  curtain,  ver.  12,  and  so  effectually 
protecting  it.  Of  the  length,  which  exceeded  that  of 
the  innermost  curtain  by  2  cubits,  1  cubit  of  course  fell 
on  each  side  farther  down  than  the  curtain  of  shesh, 
vev.  13,  again  effectually  covering  it.  In  these  two 


verses  it  is  said  that  this  goat's- hair  curtain  protects 
the  mishkan,  also  that  it  comes  a  cubit  over  the  sides 
of  the  mishkun;  now  the  mishkdn  is  the  innermost 
covering  (did  the  walls,  not  the  walls  alone.  If  we 
suppose  it  to  be  the  walls  simply  (contrary  to  usage  and 
meaning),  then  the  goat's- hair  covering  is  described  as 
covering  only  1  cubit  of  the  side  walls  from  the  top. 
This  account  seems  decisive  in  favour  of  the  position  of 
the  innermost  curtain  being  outside  the  walls.  Further. 
the  row  of  brazen  taches  miir-t  have  fallen  2  cubits 
I'artlicr  west  than  the  inner  row  of  gold  taches,  thus 
what  must  have  been  a  rather  open  seam  was  also  cfiec- 
tually  covered.  Outside  of  this  second  covering  were 
two  others,  one  of  rains'  skins  dyed  red,  and  the  other 
!  of  badgers'  or  rather  seal  or  dolphin  skins  (gee  BADGER  >. 
The  edifice  now  described  had  its  entrance  on  the 
east.  This  entrance  was  formed  of  five  pillars  of 
shittim-wood.  overlaid  with  gold.  Ex.  xxvi.  30,  with  sockets 
of  brass  at  the  bottom,  and  hooks  of  gold  at  the  top, 
on  which  the  curtain  (/,<'(.<<//•)  that  closed  the  entrance 
was  hung.  Further,  the  edifice  was  divided  into  two 
portions,  respectively  two- thirds  and  one- third  of  its 
size,  called  the  holy  place  cfn/t.-t/i).  and  the  holy  of 
holies  (fji'xlatli  ftuor/odax/tim),  by  a  vail  (jiarokct/t)  of 
similar  materials  to  the  innermost  curtains,  and  hung 
directly  under  the  golden  taches  of  this  curtain,  and 
sustained  upon  four  pillars  of  shittim-wood  gilded  and 
planted  in  silver  sockets.  Kx.  xxvi.  31,  foil.  The  furniture 
of  these  two  divisions  has  already  been  mentioned: 
and  full  details  regarding  it  may  be  found  under  the 
headings  AI.TAR,  ARK,  ('HKiu'Bm,  &c. 

III.  NAMES  OF  THE  TABERNACLE.  The  names  of  the 
tabernacle  will  now  be  better  understood,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  1 .  Those  which  designate  the 
tabernacle  simply  as  a  dwelling-place,  i.e.  of  God;  2. 
Those  which  designate  it  as  the  meeting- place,  i.e.  of 
God  and  the  people;  and,  3.  Those  which  imply,  from 
its  being  these  two,  and  from  other  causes,  its  holiness. 

1 .  The  names  describing  the  tabernacle  simply  as  a 
"dwelling"  of  God  are  numerous,  and  have  been  partlv 
nicntioiied  already.      The}'  are — "dwelling,"    "tent." 

|  "house'"  (ba>iitli\  Jos  vi  2!;  Ju  xviii.  si;  "habitation" 
ma"on  .  i  sa.  a.  2-,';  "  palace  "  Inkul  .  i  sa.  j.  <i;  m.  3.  The 
first  two  words  occur  usually,  and  have  already  been 
described  as  meaning  technically,  the  one  the  inner- 
most covering  and  the  boards,  and  the  other  the  second 
covering  over  this.  The  word  "dwelling"  is  poetical 

j  except  in  this  sense.  The  terms  "tent"  and  "house" 
are  in  ordinary  use  for  these  things.  All  this  variety 
implies  that  God  dwelt  as  really  in  the  tabernacle  as 
men  in  their  dwellings;  that  he  dwelt  among  the  Israel- 
ites in  "tents,"  wandering  with  them  w'hen  they  wan- 
dered; in  •' houses."  permanent  when  they  were  per- 
manent: and  in  "palaces,"  ruling  as  a  king  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

2.  The  names  indicating  that  the  tabernacle  was  the 
meeting-place  of  God  and  his  people  are  two,  or  indeed 
strictly  one,  viz.   the  compound  ohel  mo"ed.   "tent  of 
meeting  "  (English  Version,  "  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation"); though  the  other  name,  "tent  of  testimony,'1 
<>1> el  "edii.th  (English  Version,  "tabernacle  of  witness''), 
from  its  similar  sound  in  Hebrew,  may  be  taken  along 
with  it.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expression  "  tent 
of  meeting "  means  not  tent  where  the  congregation 
meets,    i.e.   the  members  of  it   with   each  other,    but 
where  God  meets  with  the  congregation  and  they  with 
him.     Indeed  this  explanation  of  the  name  is  expressly 


will  meet  with  you.  to  speak  there  unto  thee.  And  1  in  point  of  fact,  the  same-  truths  were  represented  by 
will  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel,"  kc.,  Kx,  xxix.  !-,  '  both.  The  tabernacle  was  the  theocracy  in  miniature, 
fjll;  cf.  Kx  xxv.  •_%  \o.  Allied  both  in  sound  and  sense  to  It  symbolized  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  therefore  more 
this  name  is  the  other, ''tent  or  dwelling  of  testimony."  intelligibly  to  men's  eyes,  those  principles  which  the 
The  word  "testimony"  means  simply  declaration  u-m]..  visible  theocracy  symbolized.  Now  these  principles,  or 
Mat.  viii.  1  with  Mat.  xxiv.  14»,  \\hether  self-declaration  or  some  of  them  at  least,  were  these  :—(!.)  The  revealiii" 


pretty  nearly  equivalent    to  our    "revelation."      It   is  church.     The  theocracy  was  founded  on  this  idea;  this 

specifically   applied    t"    the    law,    particularly   the    n\  .>  idea  gave  it  its  existence.      Now  this  idea  was  repre- 

tables,  and  describe-;  them  not  as  t,,ni/i,  ,'.< .  instruction  scnted  most  completely  by  the  holy  of  holies  and  what  it 

to  men,  but  as  declaration   concerning  God.  revelation  contained,  viz.  the  law,  \\hich  \\  as  God's  testimony  of 

by  himself  of  his  nature  and  will.      Ami  there  does  not  himself,    and    was    made    the  covenant-bond    between 

lie   in   the  word,  any  more   than  in   the  second   pa-.sc..  him  and   I>nul,  and  so  the  very  basis  of  the  theocracy. 

of  Matthew  above  referred  to.  any  shade  of  the  meaning  And   in   the  holy   of  holies  God's  manifested  presence 

"protest"   or   testimony   ti;/uin.-<t   men.      It    is    in    use  was  seen,  and   from   there   he  uttered  his  voice  to  the 

cpiite  equivalent    to  tlie  word   law,   or  Delation,  and  nation.      (±)  The  meeting  of  God  and   his  people,  and 

merely  means  the  a< unt  of  God,  furnished  by  the  two  continuous  and   reciprocal   intercourse   between  them. 

tables.  Thus  both  the  expressions  describe  the  tabor-  This  was  th>-  second  fundamental  idea  of  the  theocracy, 
nacle  as  the  place  where  God  meets  with  his  p.., pie.  being  the  natural  consequence  of  the  first.  This  idea 
and  testifies  regarding  himself  to  them,  making  knoun  was  represented  by  the  \\hole  life  of  the  nation,  but, 
his  will  and  his  ways  in  the  midst  of  them  continuously  particularly  by  the  services  and  appointments  of  the 
by  means  of  the  two  tables,  and.  as  occasion  needs,  by  holy  place.  There  the  priests,  the  puriliod  people's  re- 
direct verbal  communication  in  addition  to  the  written  presentatives,  ministered  and  ofier.-d  to  the  Lord,  what 
lau'-  no  doubt  b\  gift  of  Cod  they  Were  enabled  to  oiler. 
!.  The  last  class  of  names  are  thos,  indicating  "holi-  They  olK-ivd  up  incense,  symbol  of  praver  and  thanks. 
ness,"  diietly  nii>j(l«.ili ,  •'sanctuary."  The  word  implies  kindle. I  by  divine  lire;  they  -tiered  up  the  show  bread. 
not  only  that  it  i-  the  place,  where  Got]  is,  and  there-  symbol  of  holy  deeds  and  works  of  faith:  and  they 
Cure  holy.  Kx.  hi  :,,  and  also  that  those  who  draw  near  served  the  golden  lamp-,  symbol  of  h.  avenly  lights  f,  il 
to  it  must  b,  h  ily:  but  it  implies  particular!}  that  it  is  by  divine  ,,il.  All  this  was  but  symbolical  of  the-  various 


the  holy  place   u  hat  the  people  gave,  though    what  they 

I  V.  MKAMV;  UK  THI:  T.\HI:KN  U'l.r..  'I'he  names  just  -av<  was  but  made  up  of  u  hat  tliev  had  received.  (3.) 

mentioned  indicate  the  general  significance  of  the  taber-  In  order  to  this  intercourse,  even  in  its  lowest  form, 

nacle  in  Israel.  Three  questions  arise  on  this  subject:  separation  of  the  church  from  the  rest  of  the  \\orld. 

\\hat  was  the  tabernacle?  What  did  it  symbolize'  This  was  shown  by  the  court.  I.  The  progressivencss 

\\'hat  did  it  typify  '  through  various  stages  of  this  intercourse  \\ith  God 

I .  The  tabernacle,  before  coming  to  anything  deeper  and  ncarn.-s-  to  him,  once  begun  by  separation  from 

than  mere  material  elements  and  locality,  was  the  centre  \\  ithnit.  (.X)  The  foundation  of  all  intercourse  in  atoin- 

and  seat  -f  tin  Jewish  theocracy  It  was  of  course  a  meni  by  blood;  and  that  eacli  new  stage  of  progress 

thing  ju-t  as  real  as  Die  l;md  of  (  anaan  or  th.-  nation  mu-t  !»•  won  by  atonement:  and  that  all  intercourse 

of  Israel.  The  theocracy  was  a  kingdom,  of  \\hich  and  service  and  life  of  men  around  God  must,  however 

God  was  king,  and  th.'  tabernacle  was  his  palace  or  true,  and  pure,  and  hi-'h,  vet  be  atoned  for  as  in  many 

abode.  The  kin-dom  was  visible,  so  was  the  palace,  ways  sinful.  (fi.l  The  necessity  of  holiness  in  those 

so  was  at  least  the  presence  of  th.-  King.  There  the  drawing  near  to  God,  r-  xxiv.  This  was  sh..\\n  bv  tie 

people  had  audi.-n.-e  of  th.-  Monarch,  thence  h.  issued  rej>eated  separations  of  those  \\ho  n]>proached  from  the 

commands  in  a  way  cognizable  by  the  senses  for  their  hu-ger  body  \\ho  were  ki  pt  back:  bv  the  gradual 

u'uidance.  The  tabernacle  was  thus  a  real  thing,  of  the  diminution  of  tin-  number  approaching,  as  general 

same  quality  as  th.-  land  of  Canaan  and  the  l.-ra.-lit  i.-h  nation,  then  w..r-hippers  in  the  court,  then  priests  in 

nation.  the  holy  place,  then  high-priest  in  the  holiest;  by  the 

'2.  lint  everything  in  the  Jewish  economy,  besides  be-  multiplication  of  ceremonies  of  purification,  and  the 

ing  in  some  sense  real,  was  also  in  some  seii.-e  symbolical.  |  symbols  of  confession  of  -in.  and  the  gradual  elevation 

'I'he  land  of  Canaan  was  real,  but  being  a  country  dis-  in  character  and  sanctity  and  official  place  of 

this  severance  symbolical  ..f  the  church's  severance  approach.  And  perhaps  these  repeated  vails  un--  up 
from  the  peoples  of  the  world.  \..w  the  tabernacle  no  between  (iod  and  his  people,  and  the  admission  of  only 
doubt  had  some  significance  also.  X..\\  a  symbol  is  priests  within  the  tabernacle  strictly,  was  meant  to  re- 
some  material  tiling  «>r  act  which,  from  the  nature  ..f  mind  the  people  that  they  had  refused  to  accept  the 
our  minds,  or  from  association,  calls  up  In-fore  u-.  or  high  privilege  designed  them  by  God.  K.v  \x.  ic,  of  per- 
represents  tons,  some  spiritual  truths  or  relations.  The  sonally  approaching  Cod;  and  that,  though  a  nation  of 
theocracy  embodied  in  certain  visible  shapes  of  material  priests,  they  had  not  come  up  to  the  height  of  that 
connection  or  separation,  certain  unseen  spiritual  rela  ideal,  and  consequently  were  debarred  from  its  high 
tions  of  God  to  men.  and  of  godly  men  to  the  men  of  privileges.  JJut  all  these  truths  were  taught  the  people 
the  world.  Therefore  the  tabernacle  could  not,  as  more  or  less  by  the  whole  constitution  of  the.  visible 
some  think,  symbolize  the  theocracy:  this  would  make  theocracy,  and  only  in  a  more  condensed  manner  by 
it  the  symbol  of  a  symbol.  The  theocracy  symbolized  ,  the  appointments  of  the  tabernacle. 
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:;.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  if  the  tabernacle  be  but 
a  condonation  of  the  visible  theocracy  as  to  its  symbol- 
ism, it  will  be  so  equally  as  to  its  typology,  from  the  con- 
llOCtion  of  the  two.  The  diilercnce  of  the  symbol  and 
t  vpe  seems  to  be,  that  the  former  represents  abstract 
truths  as  such,  apart  from  all  ivtVreiice  to  their  being 
anywhere  actually  ivalixcd.  though,  of  course,  it  was 
always  intended  thai  the'  symbol  should  not  only  bring 
up  the  truth  in  thought  to  the  mind,  but  also  pro- 
duce it  in  eit'ect  in  the  heart.  Yet  strictly  a  symbol  is 
merely  a  spiritual  truth  translated  into  material  forms, 
and  of  itself  bears  no  reference  to  any  realizing  of  the 
truth  at  one  time  more  than  another,  or  in  degrees 
more  or  less  perfect.  Xow  it  is  essential  to  a  type  that 
it  point  to  circumstances.  The  symbol  is  without  con- 
ditions, expressing'  merely  the  ideal  truth:  the  type, 
aloiiL;  with  this,  adds  the  conditions  of  the  perfect 
reali/.ation  of  this  truth.  Now,  from  the  nature  of  our 
thought,  we  instinctively  turn  all  svmbols  into  types: 
because  we  are  able  and  forced  to  conceive  perfect 
actual  realizations  of  spiritual  truths,  \ve  feel  obliged 
t'>  say  they  shall  be  perfectly  realized.  Thus  we  add 
to  the  symbol  the  prophecy  or  promise,  of  its  perfect 
actual  embodiment  in  a  concrete  form,  and  thus  it 
becomes  a  type.  Of  course  we  are  not  left  even  in 
nature  to  argue  on  the  mere  forms  of  our  own  thought. 
Experience,  seconds  our  anticipation.  We  see  in  all 
nature  things  in  progress,  reaching  a  certain  state  of 
ivali/ing  certain  forms,  and  containing  in  them  the 
tendency  more  fully,  or  oven  perfectly,  to  embody  them. 
And  this  is  the  state  in  which  the  Old  Testament 
economy  appears:  and  this  impulse  of  development 
which  God  communicated  to  it.  and  sustained  within 
it,  turned  its  symbolism  generally  into  typology. 

If,  therefore,  a  type  be  merely  a,  symbol,  with  the 
addition  of  the  prophecy  or  promise,  of  the  perfect 
actual  embodiment  of  the  truth  presented  in  the  symbol, 
to  find  the  typical  value  of  the  symbolism,  we  have 
merely  to  ask.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  perfect 
fulfilment  of  the  principles  expressed  by  the  tabernacle  .' 
To  take  the  first  principle-  above  alluded  to — the  reveal- 
ing, ruling,  and  sanctifying  presence  of  (Jod  with  man: 
or  the  second — the  continuous  reciprocal  intercourse  and 
life  of  man  and  God;  what  are  the  conditions  of  the 
absolute  realization  of  this?  Obviously  one  general 
answer  could  be  given:  In  ( 'hrist.  And  so  in  a  general 
way  the  tabernacle  will  be  found  to  signify  Christ. 
But  then  this  will  widen  out  into  several  concentric 
spheres.  The  narrowest  of  these  spheres  will  be  Christ's 
person,  in  which  the  two  natures.  (Jod  and  man,  meet 
in  inseparable  fellowship  and  life  for  ever.  This  thought 
may  be  alluded  to  in  .Tn.  i.  17,  '"Tabernacled  among 
(or  in)  us."  But  the  details  cannot  be  insisted  on,  for 
strictly  there  is  nothing  to  represent  the  tabernacle  or 
meeting-place,  for  the  whole  is  exhausted  by  the  two 
that  meet,  God  and  man,  unless  we  can  assume  the 
metaphysical  notion  of  f>cri«>ii(ilitii,  as  distinct  from  the 
two  natures  under  it,  to  be  the  sphere  of  intercourse. 
The  details  may  be  more  accurately  conceived  in  another 
reference,  where  Christ  speaks  of  the  ''temple  of  his 
body."  There,  no  doubt,  we  have  the  three:  God,  the 
tabernacle,  viz.  Christ's  human  nature,  and  man.  'i.e. 
the  men  with  whom  Christ  communicated  through  his 
human  nature.  Once  more,  Christ's  whole  person  is 
the  sphere  of  intercourse  between  God  and  man.  The 
second  sphere  is  the  Christian  church,  which  is  a  temple 
of  God  by  his  Spirit,  Kp.  ii.;  there,  of  course,  precise 


details  cannot  lie  insisted  on.  For  in  the  case  of  the 
,  church,  and  of  each  individual  member  of  it,  the  taber- 
nacle, or  seat  of  (Jod's  presence,  and  man,  one  party  to 
the  intercourse,  are  identical.  And  this  view  of  the  type, 
\\hich  is  Scriptural,  dues  not  exclude  the  previous  view, 
for  even  this  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is  "in  Christ.' 
Finally,  the  glorified  church  around  God's  tin-one  \\i!l 
most  fully  realize  the  symbol,  and  therefore  we  are 
justified  in  saying  the  tabernacle  v. as  ivpical  of  this. 
There  we  have  exact  correspondences  to  tin;  tabcrnael.- 
as  drawn  out  in  Hebrews:  God  in  the  holiest,  and  men 
and  all  glorified  and  exalted  creatures  about  the  throne. 
Hi-.  i\.  ( If  course  this  highest  realization  of  the  svml;<  ! 
\\ill  not  exclude,  but  embrace,  all  others.  The  Spirit 
will  still  dwell  in  the  church:  the  church  and  indwell- 
ing Spirit  will  still  be  "in  Christ."  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  author  of  the  epi-lle  to  the  Hebrews 
does  not  teach  these  things:  (1.)  That  Moses  in  the 
mount  was  made  to  see  either  certain  heavenly  realities, 
or  the  model  of  them  for  tcAnith  may  be  the  latter, 
which  had  a  real  essential  and  prior  existence,  and  were 
not  merely  prolcptic  divine  ideas  yet  t<>  be  realized, 
"things  that  are  not.  called  as  though  they  were." 
('2.)  Whether  it  was  the  realities  that  Moses  saw,  or 
the  pattern.  /'.(.  model  of  them,  at  least  his  sight  was 
accurate,  and  the  tabernacle  which  he  made  an  exact 
imitation.  The  author  does  not  raise  the  question  how 
Moses  saw.  whether  a  material  model  with  his  bodily 
eyes,  or  real  heavenly  spaces  with  his  bodily  eyes,  or 
whether  he  was  enabled  mentally  to  conceive  a  material 
model  or  material  spaces.  Xor  does  he  enter  into  the 
question  whether  what  Moses  saw,  or  what  he  saw  the 
model  of,  was  rather  relations  than  spaces.  Ife  cer- 
tainly seems  to  conceive  the  things  materially.  But 
what  is  important  is  that  the  things,  whether  relations 
or  spaces,  are  at  least  real,  and  do  exist  in  permanence. 
,  (3.)  That  the  actions  of  the  high-priest  in  the  tabernacle 
:  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  the  relations  of  the  taber- 
nacle, were  typical  of  the  actions  of  Christ  and  heavenly 
relations — there  being  in  both  cases  a  high-priest,  blood 
of  atonement,  a  holy  place  and  a  holiest,  and  a  passage 
of  the  high-priest  through  the  former  into  the  latter. 

There  are  many  other  symbolical  and  typical  details 
into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  Those  who 
desire  full  information  on  the  symbolism  of  numbers, 
measures,  colours,  metals.  &c.,  must  have  recourse  to 
Biihr's  X;/iii/joUk,  where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed. 
As  there  seems  no  doubt  of  a  certain  symbolism  of 
numbers  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  necessary  and  enough 
to  present  merely  what  may  be  a  key  to  them,  and 
leave  the  application  to  whoever  is  inclined.  "The 
number  3  is  the  divine  number  .Trinity':  the  number 
i,  according  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  is  the 
number  of  the  world  as  organized  and  harmonious,  in 
which  God  reveals  himself:  the  number  7,  as  the  union 
of  3  and  -\,  is  specially  the  sacred  number,  the  number 
of  the  covenant,  of  expiation,  of  sanctification;  10,  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  series  of  numbers,  is  the  num- 
ber of  perfection,  completeness;  corresponding  to  this, 
~>.  as  the  half  of  10.  is  the  number  of  imperfection,  or 
rather  of  completeness  arrived  half  way;  it  predomi- 
nates therefore  in  the  measurements  of  the  court,  while 
on  the  contrary  10  prevails  in  the  measures  of  the 
|  tabernacle  itself.  Finally,  12,  or  -1  times  3.  is  the 
number  of  the  covenant-people,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
God  reveals  himself"  (Riggenbacb,  p.  4S). 
j  The  older  typology  found  in  the  court  a  type  of  the 
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visible  church,  in  the  hoi}'  place  the  invisible,  and  in 
the   holiest  the  glorified  church.      Newer  writer 


little  allusion  is  made  to  it.     .It  seems  to  have  remained 
there  till  the  close  of  the  time  of  the  Judges.     The  ark 


holy  place  the  Christian,  and  in  the  holiest  the  glorified     When  David  brought  up  the  ark  from    the  house  of 
church.      The  church  now  has  pus.-ed  through  the  01 


against  the  minister  of  the  holy  place  — the  church  has  i  was  set  up  at  other  scats  than  Shiloh,  for  example,  at 
"boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  Mood  of  Cibeoii.  i  Ch.  \vi.  :;<i,  and  apparently  at  Nob,  if-'a.  xxi.  1,  full. 
.Jesus."  He.  x.  in.  So  Kurt/.,  Hoitrji-i  /  ..  All  When  the  temple  was  erected.  Solomon  brought  up  tho 

testaiiieiiUichun  Cultus.J  ark    and   all    the   Vessels    from   /ion  hill    to  the  temple, 

Of  diver-iii'.;-  views  of  th('  symbolism  of  the  label-  and  placed  them  in  it.  Whether  the  tabernacle  con 
nacle,  two.  whi.-h  liavu  been  developed  in  Very  full  lainin-  tliein  was  the  olio  -  t  up  by  David.  <>r  the  old 
details  bv  their  chief  supporters,  may  be  brielly  noticed,  Mosaic  one  now  removed  to  .leru.-al.-m  and  superseding 
cliieHy  because  th'-\  arc  distortions  nf  what  we  have  the  iirovisioiial  one  erected  there  by  David,  is  not  ex- 
re:rarded  as  the  true  opinion.  I.)  One  maybe  con-  pivssly  said.  Hut  critics  are  almost  unanimous  in  favour 
.-idered  a  corruption  of  tlie  same  \  iew  which  appear-  in  of  the  latter  view. 

the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew.-.  This  is  found  in  I'hiluand  ,  [Bonks  i. -latin-.;  tn  tin-  taU-rnaek'  arc  mnn.T.ius,  an. I  are  ut' 
others,  and  with  some  modifications  in  P.iihr.  Phil..  »"w  ki'"U:  (DTlu-  U.mim-ntariw  .«,  Kx.«liw  am.mg  whirl, 


|:ltter  corresponded    tile   court,  accessible    to  all:    to  the  ai.ii.K-.     Balir  ami  K.-il  l.a\v  l.oili  \M-im-n  1,.  oks  on  Solomon's 
former  the   covered   tabernacle,  unapproachable  except 
;,v   tli-   priests.      After   tin-    manner    1'hilo   ;dlegori/ed 

..very  part  of  tin    tabernacle.     Thus  the  four  i  TABERNACLES.  FEAST  OF.     *.    I-'KASTS  (No. 

the   curtains   represented    th-   four   elements:    th-  two  ''•  . 

eherubim    symboli/ed    the    civativc    and     providential  TABITHA      An  Aramaic  name   ^^U-orresp.md- 

,,owers  of   Cod;    the  candlestick  \\ith    seven    lamp-  was  my    to.  or  a  modern    form  of.  the   lleb.  /:</./<:/,  (.-v;y  .  a 

the  sun  and   planets   in  the  south:  the   show-bread   the  female  gazelle:   an.l  hence,  in   the  only  place  where  ii 

sustenance  yielded  by  the  earth,  nourished  by  the  north  occurs.  A,-,  ix.  :m,  it    is   said   to  signify  in   Creek  SO/JMIS, 

wind;  and  soon.      Philo  was  not  always  consistent,  and  j  which   ha-   the  same  meaning.      The   -a /die  being  re 

traces  of  different  systems  of  allc-ori'/.in-    are  found  in  markable  for  it-  graceful  beauty,  the  name  of  Tabitha 

liis  works.     J osephus  with  some  modifications -hes  the  or    Dorcas   came    to    be    applied    to  females,   of    which 

-uue   interpretation,  and    variou.-.    early    father.-.      The  various  instances  are  udvcn  by  Wctstein  on  the  passage 

same  ..pinion  in   the  main,  though    not    in   the   details,  referred   to.      Th-  female   disciple   at  Joppn    who   bore 

was  advocated  by   I'.ahr  in  liis  ,S/»,/».///     !-.,:•.  in  which  the  name,  appears  to  have  been  an  eminent  exampK  of 

he  considered  the  tabernacle  a  symbol  of   the  universe,  the  m..iv   lovely  and   attractive  -races  of  the  Christian 

the  court  representing  earth,  and  the  tabernacle,  strictly  life,  b,  ing,  as  it  i-  said,   "full  of  good  works  and  alms 

so  nam.  d.  heave,,,  though  not  in  a  material   sense,  but  deed-  which  she  did."      When,  therefore,  she  sickened 

as  the  place  and    instruments  of   Cod's   revelation   of  and  died,  thore  was  naturally  great  lamentation  amony 

himself.      In    hi-  work  on  the    temple,  ten    years    later,  the  disciples  at  .loppa.  and   tidinus  were  sent  to  Peter, 

I liihr  retracted   much  of   hi-    former   theory,  and  adv.-  wh(.  happened  at  the  tinie  to  be  at   l.ydda.  a  neighbour- 

eated   the  ..pinion  that    the    tabernacle  symbolized   the  ing  pla.^e,  urgently  desiring  him  to  come.      The  apostle 

idea  of   th-   dwelling   of   Coil   in    the   midst    of    Israel,  "''lit.  and   having  put   all   forth   from   the  chamber,  he 

•>.\   Th-  oth.  r  view,  \\hieh  se«  ins  an  exaggeration  into  was  uiov.  .1  by  the  Spirit   to  pi-ay  for  her  restoration  to 

unwarrantable  detail  of  the   true   idea  that  each  I'hris-  life:  and  then  turning  t<i  the  body,  he  >aid.  \\ith  a  voice 

tian    is   a    tempi"    of    Cod,    proceeds    to   adapt    to  the  of  power.  "  Tabitlia.  arise;''  and  she  opencil  her  eyes  and 

elements  of  human  nature   the   divisions  and  mat.  rials  -at   up.      It    i-  one  of   the  few   instances  on   record,  in 

of   the   tabernacle.       Tims  the  court  is  the  body,   the  which    the    recovery    of    the    dead    was    accomplished 

holy  place  the  soul,  the  holiest  the  spirit      true  dwelling-  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  apostle.      The  result 

place  of  Cod.      This   mi -lit    do   very  well  as  a  general  was.  we  are  told,  that  •'many  believed  on   the    Lord." 

illustration,  and  was  so   used   by  Luther:   but   the  idea  •  Nothing  is  related  of  the  future  history  of  Tabitha, 
has    been    fully    developed    and    defended    against    the'        TA'BOR  f^OP).      Tin-  Creek   gives  both  ()a.[1up  and 

attack  of  I'.ahr  by  Kriederieh.  in  his  .v///»/-o//7,'  ilrr  M»*.  YaiOJup.      It   is   somewhat  curious  to  notice  that  there 

^fift.-t/tiiffi  iLrip  IMI  .  are  three  words  much  alike,  yet  slightly  different,  viz. 

V.  HisTnin  .T  Tin:  TABERNACLE.     In  all  probability  (I)  the  name  above;  cJi  irJ,  to  heap  \\\>,  as  a  mound: 

the  tabernacle  mentioned    K\.  xxxiii.  was  a  provisional  '  C'.>  ^U.  to  be  lofty,  applied  to  the  summit  of  a.  nioun- 

one.     The  real  tabernacle  was  completed  and  erected  on  '  tain.      From   these  cognates,  as  well  as  from  the  word 

the- first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  itself,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  Tnhor  as  meaning  "the 

exodus,    KX.  xi.  •_'.       After    entrance    into    Canaan,    the  mound;"  and  certainly  no  hill  ever  had  a  more  appropri- 

tabernacle  was  in  all   probability  set  up  at  Cilgal,  in  ;  ate  name.      It  is  isolated,  rising  like  a  huge  heap  at  the 

the   permanent   camp   there    (.l^lma  passim);  and,  when  ,  north-east  of  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon.      It  rrenerally  has 

the  land  was  subdued,  at  ShUoh,  .!,«.  xviii.  i,  after  which  [  the  appearance  of  a  cone  or  conical  mound;  but  if  you 


approach  it  along  the  plain  it  lias  a  much  more  flattened 
appearance,  looking  like  a  large  egg  laid  upon  its  side. 
Vet  it  always  seems  a  vast  mound.  'I'his — and  not 
"separated"  (sim..n!  nm-  "'stone-quarries"  (Cesoniusi  - 
we  take  to  lie  the  real  origin  and  meaning'  of  the  name. 
It  is  a  singularly  isolated  mound  like  hill.  The  little 
hill  on  which  (Jilifoii  (!•'!-<  ill.,  stands  is  isolated,  but  it 
has  not  the  appearance  of  a  mound.  That  on  which 
Samaria  Sebustielo  stands  is  also  isolated,  but  neither 
does  it  look  like  a  mound.  None  of  the  hills  in  the 
Sinaitic  desert  ivseinlile  Tabor.  That  \vhieh  conies 
nearest  to  it,  is  the  Frank  .Mountain  t  !•',!-  Fureidis  ,  six 
miles  south  of  .Jerusalem,  near  Bethlt  hem;  hut  its 
truncated  top.  and  its  proximity  to  other  hills,  take 
a\\ay  its  mound-like  appearance-. 

Some  have  tried  to  identify  the  name  Talior  with  the 
modern  Kt  Tnr.  as  if  the  latter  were  a  contraction  of 
the  former.  But  .lebel  et-Tur  means  simply  ''the  fort 
hill,"  and  i-  used  to  designate  the  .Mount  of  Olives  and 
(•erit/.im.  as  well  as  Talior. 

Its  height  as  given  liy  \'an  de  Velcle  (Mem.  accom- 
panying Map,  p.  177)  is  ISii.'i  ft.;  and  its  hearings  as  follow 
— lat.  X.  :>,•_>  41'  :>,u";  Ion.  K.  of  Crecnwieh.  :>,:,  -2','  30". 
It  stands  on  one  of  the  north-ca.stern  reaches  of  the 
plain  of  Ksdraelon,  due  north  of  Kndor.  from  which  it 
is  only  a  few  miles;  nearly  east  of  Na/areth.  from 
which  it  is  some  six  miles:  and  almost  due  west  of  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  from  which  it 
is  some  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It  is  almost  isolated, 
though  not  entirely  so.  as  a  low  ridge  on  the  west  con- 
nects it  with  the  Nazareth  heights,  and  along  this  low 
ridge  travellers  in  general  find  their  way  to  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

It  is  composed  of  limestone,  and  is  covered  in  mo>t 
parts  with  brushwood  and  small  trees,  chiefly  oaks,  in 
which  large  birds  of  the  eagle  tribe  Hud  shelter.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  covert  of  wild  boars  and  wolves,  as  well 
as  occasionally  of  robbers.  Its  top  is  a  considerable 
platform,  of  at  lea-t  a  mile  and  half  in  circuit,  fringed 
with  trees,  and  crested  with  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
fortress,  with  four  gateways,  on  one  of  which  is  an 
Arabic  inscription  (Stanley's  Appendix  to  his  Sermons  in  the 
East,  p.  \'.n). 

The  view  from  its  summit  is,  as  a  whole,  the  finest 
in  Palestine,  and  not  often  equalled  elsewhere.  Hut 
regarding  this  we  mu>t  refer  to  Robinson,  Stanley. 
and  Tristram. 

Tabor  is  mentioned  altogether  thirteen  times  in  the 
Old  Testament;  not  once  in  the  Xew.  The  name  first 
occurs  in  the  sketch  of  Fssaehar's  boundaries  given  bv 
Joshua,  ch  xK.  *';  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
is  the  mountain  itself  that  is  noted  here,  and  not  rather 
some  fortified  city  at  its  base,  called  in  the  correspond- 
ing sketch  of  Zebulun's  boundary  Cliixlc>tl-T«l>f>r.  the 
••'confidences"  or  "fort  of  Tabor"  (GeseninsV  In  that 
case  the  Chisloth  Tabor  and  Tabor  of  Joshua  would 
correspond  to  the  Tabor  of  1  Ch.  vi.  77.  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Zebulun,  ''Tabor  with  her  suburbs." 
The  name  "  Mount  Tabor"  first  appears  in  Deborah's 
message  to  P.arak.  "Go  and  draw  toward  Mount 
Tabor,  .in.  h.  o,  and  twice  again  in  the  same  chapter  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  with  "mount"  prefixed. 
It  occurs  next  in  1's.  Ixxxix.  12:— 


Siuvly  as  7V/./,  among  the  mountains, 
And  as  Carim-1  l,y  ilu;  sea, 
So  shall  he  come  ! 
It  is  mentioned  last  in  Ho.  v.  1  : 

V.-  have  l.e,-n  a  snare  upon  Mi/ioli, 
And  a  lu-r  -pivad  upon  7VW. 

Tabor  has  received  from  ecclesiastical  tradition  the 
honour  of  being  supposed  to  be  the  hill  of  transfigura- 
tion. We  find  nothing  of  this  in  any  of  the  ( iospels: 
we  find,  moreover,  that  our  Lord  was  some  sixty  miles 
north  of  Tabor,  in  the  region  of  Ctesarea  1'hilippi, 
when  the  transfiguration  took  place,  .Mat.  \vi.  r;;  Mav 
viii.  17.  so  that  llermon  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  transfiguration  than  Tabor.1  The  tradition 
as  to  Tabor  was  current  in  the  days  of  Jerome  (fifth 
century1;  but  while  mentioning  it  he  does  so  doubt- 
fully (Comment,  mi  Mat.  v.) 

Some  church- traditions  have  ^iven  to  Tabor  the 
honour  of  being  Melchi/edek's  hill,  from  which  he 
came  forth  to  greet  Abraham,  so  that  here  is  another 
king's  dale,  rivalling  that  at  (ierit/im.  if  tradition  is  to 
be  followed.  The  whole  legend  will  be  found  at  full 
length  in  AthanasiuK  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  Coloniae,108G).  That 
father  tells  us  that  Salem  the  mother  of  Melchizedek 
ordered  him  to  go  to  Talior.  Tie  went,  and  remained 
seven  years  in  the  wood  naked,  till  his  back  became 
like  a  snail's  shell.  The  reader  can  get  the  rest  from 
Atlianasius. 

Since  the  day.-  of  .leroine  tradition  has  steadilv 
adhered  to  Tabor  as  the  mount  of  transfiguration;  and 
in  referring  to  this,  an  old  pilgrim  (Guyit'onlu,  \:M>)  thus 
describes  it  in  his  day:  "  In  the  top  of  this  mountain 
is  a  wall  made  rounde  aboute  the  place  of  the  trans- 
figuration, within  the  whiche  circuit  be  faire  trees  and 
a  foiintaiuo.  and  that  place  is  wondre  pleasaunte  and 
delectable:  howbeit  there  is  no  man  dwelling  there; 
but  at  the  foote  of  the  monntayne  dwell  many  Paynyms, 
for  they  holde  no  man  worthy  to  dwell  in  the  same 
nionnte.  for  they  \\orship  it  moche.  and  they  name 
thatmounte.  in  reverence  of  that  holy  place.  Mons  Dei/' 

The  histories  connected  with  Tabor,  from  the  days  of 
P>arak  to  Napoleon,  are  full  of  interest.  But  they 
would  require  a  separate  article.  The  reader  will  find 
a  sketch  of  them  in  TJobin.-on.  [H.  u.] 

TA'BOR.  PLAIN  OF.  This  is  only  mentioned 
once,  i  sa.  \.  :;.  The  Sepfuagint  give  "oak"  instead  of 
"plain."  and  this  is  probably  the  true  rendering. 
This  "plain"  or  "oak"  of  Tabor  was  evidently  some- 
where between  Rachel's  tomb  and  .Bethel,  probably  not 
far  from  Jerusalem.  But  its  locality  cannot  he  ascer- 
tained. [H.  B.] 

TABRET.     SV<  Mi  MCA  i.  IXSTKI-.MEXTS. 

TAB'RIMON  [f/onrJ-IUmmo-n].  A  variation  of 
liimmon.  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  i  Ki.  xv.  iv  Sec 
RlMMOX. 

TACH'MONITE.     ,v,  JASHOBEAM. 

TAD'MOR  nfin:  LXX.  Qof5/j.6p),  mentioned  in 
'i  Ch.  viii.  4.  as  a  city  built  by  Solomon  "in  the  wil- 
derness." It  is  likewise  so  stated  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  1  Ki.  ix.  18:  but  as  it  reads  in  the  Hebrew 
Tamur."  and  not  Tadmor.  and  the  passage  in  the  Sep- 


It  is  mentioned  again  in  Je.  xlvi.  IS: 


1  Tin1  tact  mentioned  by  .losephus  of  there  being  a  Roman 
I'oi't  and  garrison  in  t lie  days  of  our  Lord  is  a  strong  presumption 
against  its  lioing  the  transfiguration  hill  (see  Robinson,  ii.  357). 

'-'  Kitto  considers  the  words  have  the  same  meaning,  as  Tu/nur. 
like  Tfi(J,ini):  signifies  a  "palm-tree,"  anil  that  "  probably  the 
((  is  merely  introduced  for  euphony"  (History  nf  Palestine,  lib. 
iv.  iOi.  iii.) 


tuagint   version  where  the   name  occurs  is  \\anUiiu.  it  -randeur  and  renown.      The  word    Tadmor  signifies  in 

is  IK  it  certain  whether  the  reference  in   Kin-s  is  to  the  Hebrew  "the  city  of  palms."  and  derived  its  name  in 

same  citv  as  that  in  (.  hnmicles,.    There  can  he  no  doubt  the  same  manner  as  Palmyra  did  from  the  Latin  /<«//;(«. 
that  the  Tadmor  built  by  Solomon  "in  the  wilderness"  ,  a  •'  palm-tree."      The  modern  Arabic  name  foi  the  city 

is  the  citv  which  has  been  so  Ion-'  known  to  the  ( !r.  eks.  is  substantially  tin-  same  as  the  Hebrew,  bein-;  '/'minim- 

Romans,  and   modern    Europe,  as  the  celebrated  city  or  T-i.thnttir.      Hence  it  gave  its  name  to  the  "  Palmy- 

Palmvra,  whose    ruins    still   exist   to   attest    its   former  ren;e  Solitndines"  mentioned  by  f'linv  and  Ptolemy. 


.I,.-,  plm         \    •  n    relate  -    that     "  >o]o 

moii  went  as  far  as  th-  desert  above  Syria,  \\li.r-  h< 
built  a  Verv  -r-at  eitv.  \\hich  is  distant  two  day- 
journ-v  from  I'pper  Syria,  and  one  from  t  lie  Euphrates, 
and  six  days'  journey  from  I'.abvlon  the  (Jriat.  And 
the  reason  \\  hy  this  citv  lav  so  r.-mote  from  the  in 
habited  part-  of  Svria  i-  'hat  b-lou  tin  iv  i-  no  water 


aiKl    SIX    (laVS      Ji  IU1  lli'V    I  Io  m      I  .a  0\  loll     1,1  ie-    I  •  I  i  ,11  .  V  lid 

the  ivasdii  \\hy  this  rit\-  lav  so  r-inote  from  tli-  in 
habit-d  part-  of  Svria  i-  'hat  b-lo\\  tln-iv  i-  no  wat>  r 
to  be  had,  and  that  it  is  in  that  place  onh  that  tli<r- 
are  springs  and  pits  of  water.  When  Solomon  had 
finished  buildiuu  this  city,  he-  -a\v  it  the  name  of  '/'"/- 
/,<"/'.  which  it  i-  c.-dleel  to  thi-  day  by  the  Syrian-,  hut 
bv  the  (Jn-.-ks  it  i-  named  Palntiini."  It  \\a-  natural 


sueu  a  centre  01  \\eauu  as  rjanvioii,  « men  »»<i.i  S-IM 
rated  fr«iin  .1  -ru-ale-m  by  a  -r-at  d-sert:  -o  that  without 
the  erection  of  some  to\\n  "in  the  wilderness."  as  a 
halting-place  for  the  caravans,  direct  communication 
between  the  two  cities  would  have  been  impracticable. 
Of  the  historv  of  Tadmor  from  the  time  of  Solomon 
until  the  Christian  era  ue  know  nothing.  Pliny  the 
Elder  tlli-t  Nut  v.  -jn  .  the  contemjiorary  of  Jose|ihus. 


speaks  of  it  as  n  i  "bl.  city,  ri-in-  like  island-  nut  of 
the  sandy  oci  an.  And  *  iibbon  !>• ,  line  and  full,  cli  xi 
says  tliat  "  it  iner.  a»  d  into  :m  opulent  and  indc  ]»  ndent 
city,  and  connectm-'  tlie  U'oinan  and  the  Parthian 
nidiiarchies  bv  the  mutual  benefits  of  cdinnierce.  till  at 
len^tli.  after  tlie  \ietorii  s  of  Trajan,  th-  state  sunk 
into  the  bosom  of  Hi, me,  and  Mouri-hc  d  more  than  one 
Imndr.  d  and  tift\  vears  in  the  suliordinate  tlKHieli 
honourable  rank  of  a  colony."  It  was  dunni:'  this 
period  that  the  ,-itv  was  n  built  and  adorm  d  by  the 
riupi  ror  Madiian.  u  ho  chan-vd  its  name  to  lladriaiid- 
polis.  accordin-  to  St.phanus  of  I'.\  xant  iiiin.  In  the 
bc-inninu  °f  the  third  century  it  became  a  Itoinan 
coldiiy  under  Cai-acalla.  Subs, •ljueiitly.  in  the  rei^n  of 
(lallieims.  thi'  Roman  senate  advanced  Odenathus,  a 
private  citi/.eii  of  Palmyra,  to  the  i  viral  di-nity.  forliav- 
in--  ilefeate«l  Sapor,  kin-  of  Pci-ia.  On  the  assassina- 
tion of  ( (deiiatlms  bv  his  nephew  Ma'diiiiis.  his  widow. 
Zellobia.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  female  sovereigns 
the  wcirld  has  ever  seen,  assumed  the  title  of  Olleeli  of 
the  East,  and  attempted  to  erect  Palmyra  into  a  mon- 
archy independent  of  Rome.  She  failed  in  the  .attempt, 
having  been  utterly  w,  rsted  by  the  emperor  Anrelian. 
and  the  city  never  recovered  its  former  condition, 
thou-h  there  are  proofs  of  its  having  been  inhabited 
down  to  the  time  of  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  eleventh  century  Pieiijamin  of  Tndela  visited  the 
place,  and  found  four  thousand  .lews  residing  in  tin- 
town:  and  at  a  lain-  period  AUdfeda  mentions  it  as 
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full  of  splendid  ruins.  Subsequently  its  very  existence 
had  been  forgotten,  when,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  visited  bv  some  merchants 
from  the  English  factory  in  Aleppo,  and  an  account  of 
their  discoveries  was  published  in  the  /'/t/'/nxn/i/iii'ii/ 
Ti-'tiixiirfitiii.'i  (A.I).  n;:i:>,  vol.  xix.  p.  8::,&c.)  Several  inscrip- 
tions have  been  brought  to  li-ht  from  the  ruins  of  this 
city  of  the  desert,  though  none  have  yet  been  found 
earlier  than  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Bochart  ulee-r  Sac-ra,  part  ii.  lib.  ii.  e.  8,  p.  sn)  mentions  an 
inscription  with  the  names  of  two  of  the  ancient  Plue- 
nician  gods— AJihelus  and  Melachbelus.  I.e.  the  sum- 
mer and  the  winter  sun. 

[For  an  aeeount  of  some  of  the  inscviptions  from  Palmyra, 
nu\v  at  I!. line  and  Oxfonl.  see  (Je.-enius'  ifd-i^tmv  LiiiinwjUt 
Plticnic'up,  sect.  flSJ  Paliiijrna;\nrw.>  Liltei-ce.  The  best  arc/omit 
if  \\hat  leaiain-  of  tin)  mice  f  iiaou-  eity  of  t)ie  wilderne  —  i  to 
1 10  found  in  the  sjilaiidul  folio  work  of  Robert  Wood,  entitled, 
T]«  Ruins  r,f  Palmyra,  itthenritH  Tadntnr  in  tl«  M .-•«/•/ (London, 
1733).  This  xv, irk  still  continues  the  Lest  on  I'almyra.  and  its 
valuabli  eiiu;ra\  inus  ^ive  a  just  idea  of  the  <;.]endid  buildups 
uhieh  onee  adorned  the  eity  founded  1  >;>  Solomon,  and  rnli-d 
ovur  l.y  the  illustrious  (^ueeii  of  the  Kast  ]  [  n.  w.  s  ] 

TA'HATH  [station,  place].  One  of  the  stations  of 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  Xu.  xxxiii  L-I;. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  every  station  was  a 
particular  spot  or  locality.  Some  may  have  been  dis- 
tricts or  tracts  of  the  wilderness,  as  two  certainly  were. 
\\7..  i\\-  Wilderness  of  Sin  and  the  Wilderness  of  /in, 
'.\hich  are  mentioned  as  stations  in  which  the  Hebrews 
are  said  to  have  encamped.  So  Tahath  may  have  he>-u 
a  district,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Jihtl  tt  Till,  or 
the  mountain  district  of  the  Ti/i<ln/li  or  Tuuliali  Arabs, 
in  which  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  or  sojourned 
on  their  way  from  Makheloth  or  XnUnl  to  Tarah.  or 
the  district  of  the  7'ai';1,-<i/i  Arabs,  the  region  round 
Mount  Sinai.  (>'«  WILDKKNKSS.)  |.i.  i;.] 

TAHPAN'HES.    also   TEHAPH'NEHES    [Sept, 
'l'd<l>i'as.    Tcit/.'j'cu:    Latin,    7''iji/ii*.    7'n/J/n/].      A.  city  in 
Lower  Euypt,  the  .-anie  as  the  />n^/i,n  of  ( Jreek  writers. 
It  lay  on  the  north-eastern  border,  not   far  from  Pelu- 
sium;  and    hence   was    one  of    the    places   which  would 
be  soonest  reached   by  persons   o-o'mg  from  Palestine. 
•  lohan.in  and   the  .Jewish  exiles  who  accompanied  him 
out   of    Jiuhea   made   for   Tahpanhes.    and   readied    it, 
Je.  xliii  7.      It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance  and   strength:   Jeremiah   even  speaks 
of  Pharaoh  having  a  house  there,  di.  xliii.  »;  and  E/eki>  1 
I'cpi-esents  it  as  the  scene  of  the  conflict  which  was  to  : 
decide  the  fate  of  Egypt,  and  dispose  of  her  supremacy  ' 
over  the  nations,  di.  xxx.  Is.      It  is  called  by  Herodotus  : 
Daphne  of  Pelusium.  as  if  it  were  but  a  suburb  or  out- 
post of  the  latter,  eh  ii.  30,  and  he  states  that  a  garrison  ' 
had  been  erected  there  by   Psammetichus   I.  as  a  de- 
fence against   the   Syrians  and   Arabians.      Hence,  as 
implied  in  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  the  conquest  of  this 
place,   or  the  defeat  of    Pharaoh's   army  there,   would  | 
place  Lower  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.    The 
name  was   undoubtedly  Egyptian,  but  no  satisfactory  j 
explanation  has  yet  been  givui  of  it, 

TAH'PENES.  The  name  of  the  \\ife  of  that  Pha- 
raoh who  received  and  courteously  entertained  Hadad 
the  Edomite.  when  he  fled  before  the  conqtterinu1  army 
of  David,  i  Ki.  xi.  1:1.  The  sister  of  Tahpenes  was  given 
him  in  marriage.  Xothing  further  is  known  of  Tah- 
penes,  but  for  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  the 
time,  see  PHARAOH  (Xo.  7  . 

TALENT.     >V-t  WKICHTS 


j       TALI'THA-CU'MI.     Twf.  Syriac  words,  signifying 
•  Dumml,   arise,   uttered   by   our    Lord    when   addressing 
|  the  dead  daughter  of  Jairus.  Mar.  i-.  11.     'I'iie  Evangelist 
tlirows  in  the  expression,   "  I  say  unto  thee,"  to  uive 
jioint  to  the  words  in  the  address,  but  the  words  them- 
selves  are   simply  the-   equivalents  of   the    two   English 
words   given   above.      Uumt   i.-  a    Hebrew  as   well    as 
Syriac  word   ("r~-  '''•'"•   >•'"/"/  i'/i);    but  ln/itfifi   i^r\"'r-' 
is  found  only  in  ( 'haldeo  or  Aramaic.      See  for  its  rab- 
binical use  in  Lightfoot  (Iiov.  iiei,  (,n  ^M-.  v.  n). 

TAL'MAI  [fitrnin].  1.  One  of  the  Anakim  or 
giants  who  d \\elt  at  Hebron  at  the  time  the  sjiie- 
searched  the  land  of  Canaan,  Nu.  xiii.  -2'2;  .Jus.  xv  ll  .S  / 
AXAK.) 

2.   TAI.MAI.      Of  the  royal  house  of  Oohur.  the  son 
f    ^laachah.    one    of 
2  Sa.  iii.  '.',-.  xiii.  :i~ .      He   was    the   grand - 
m:  and  it  \\as  with  him  Absalom  found 
listant  and  wild  reuion  of  (.'cshurwhc  n 
obliged    to   flee   from   Jerusalem.      David's    connection 
with  the  family  was  unfortunate:  but  we  have  no  due 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it. 

TA'MAR  [<i  palm-tree].  The  name  of  three  persons. 
1.  The  daughter-in-law  of  Judah.  whose  singular  his- 
tory is  given  hide,  xxxviii.  She  appears  in  genealo- 
gical tables  as  one  from  \\hom  David  and  our  Lord 
were  descended,  L'u.  iv.  I:.',  "I'l;  Mat.  i.  '.},  in  wliich  last 
text  the  name  is  sjielled  TLamar.  2  and  3.  The  sister 
and  the  daughter  of  Absalom,  2  Sa.  xiii.;  xiv.  27.  One 
j  miserable  incident  in  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  familv 
of  David  throws  a  painful  interest  around  the  former: 
[  of  the  latter  nothing  is  known,  except  that ''she  was  a 
woman  of  a  fair  countenance/'  like  her  aunt  and  name- 

sake.  [G.C.J..D.] 

TA'MAR.  A  place  on  the  southern  boundary  line 
of  Canaan,  Exe.  xlvii.  KI,  and  xlviii.  •>,  connected  with  "  the 
j  waters  of  strife  in  Kadesh."  Robinson  (ii  p.  202  refers 
to  the  statement  in  the  Onomatticon,  that  Thamara. 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Pent 
|  inger  Tables,  ''is  a  village  distant  scarcely  a  day's 
j  journey,  as  one  journeys  from  Hebron  to  .Elam  Klath 
:  on  the  Ited  SeaK  which  is  now  a  military  post."  The 
word  "scarcely,"  ,«y\tj.  is  generally  confessed  to  be  eor- 
rupt.  as  indeed  there  are  three  various  readings,  all 
being  proper  names.  He  conjectures  that  it  ought  to 
run  "distant  from  Malatha."  that  is  the  Moladah  of 
Jos.  xv.  -2C>,  now  d-Milh  or  Teib.Milh.  He  continue-. 
j  "'If  we  assume  that  Malatha  was  situated  at  el-Milh. 
then  all  the  circumstances  correspond  to  fix  the  position 
of  Thamara  at  Kurmib.  the  site  with  ruins  six  hours 
south  of  Milh,  towards  the  pass  es-SufAh.  In  that 
place  we  find  the  remains  of  a  walled  town  with  water, 
on  the  great  route  from  Hebron  to  'Akabah.  by  way  of 
the  "Arabah,  at  the  distance  of  an  ordinary  day's  jour- 
ney from  el-AIilh."  It  appears  on  Van  de  Velde's 
map  about  thirteen  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Tell- 
Milh;  but  this  traveller  himself  has  visited  the  place, 
and  doubts  if  the  identification  be  correct,  as  the  ruins 
are  not  ancient  remains  (ii.  pp.  lao-is-A  Others  have 
felt  doubts  for  another  reason,  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  boundary  line  to  Kadesh.  unless  indeed  we  reject 
Robinson's  own  opinion  on  this  point,  and  adopt  that 
of  Rowlands  that  it  is  Ain  el  Kadeis,  as  is  done  in 
the  elaborate  article  on  KADKSH  (which  see):  there 
(under  Xo.  5)  Tauiar  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of  Wady 
'Mubughik.  in  Van  de  Velde's  map.  W.  Um-Baghek. 
towards  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
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any  case  we  must  avoid   the  blunder  into  which  some     <>f  .Meliton,  ]'>ishop  of  Sardis.  to  Antoninus  Caesar,  will 


have  run,   of  confounding  this  Tuuiar  with  Hazazon 


be  found  a  peculiar  form  of  the  legend  of  Adonis  (Curotou's 


Taniar  or   L'ngedi:  the  difference  is  plain  enough,  and  j  Spicilegium  Syriaeimi,  p.  44).     This  idolatry  appears  to  have 

i-  expres.-lv  stated  in  that  passage  of  the  Oitvut'-ifticmt,  \  been   originally  symbolical,    connected    with   the  sun's 

under  the  somewhat  corrupted   form  ' \aaff ai>  Oa/.'.a:<.  '  decline  in  winter  and  his  returning  strength  in  summer, 

If  the  reading  of  the   Kethib  in  1   Ki.  ix.  IS,  Tamar.  or  with  the  death  of  nature  and   its  revival  in  spring, 

be     preferred     to    Tadmor.     some,     like    Fiirst.    would  The  worship  was   therefore   not  different  in   origin   and 

understand   it  of   this   Tainar.    others,    more   correctly  meaning  from   that   of  Osiris  in   Egypt— A  enus   being 

we   think,    would,   even   in   this  ease,    identify  it  with  related   to  Adonis  as    Isis  to  Osiris;   and   Lueian  con 

I'.dmvra.                                                                  !'••'     M.H.]  m.-cts   them    (Do  Dea  Syr.  sect.  7)    by   the    legend,  that    on 

TAM'MUZ  [V27ri.  "the  Tammu/:"  Sept.  6  Oa/Li,uoi'j":  :  the  day  of  the  wailing  for  Adonis,  the  people  of  Alex- 

Vnhate.    Ailniiif}.      The    word    occurs    only    once    in  andria    sent    the    weeping   women   at    J'yblus   a    letter 

Scripture,  in  the  remarkable  vision  of  Ezekiel:  "  l'..-lioM  iu--losed   in    a  small   papyrus    vessel,  which    was   eom- 

tlieru  sat  woni'-n  weeping  for  Tammu/. "  "at   the  door  mitted  to  the  waves,  and  traversed  the  distance  in  about 

of  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house."  that  is.  in  the  temple  seven  days.     According  to  another  explanation.  Adonis 

at  .Jeni.-al'-m,  Eze   • :.    11       '  'f  the   origin   and   meaning  v,a<  the  spring,  which  is  killed  by  the  heat  of  summer 

of  the -word  nothing  i-  known,  and  the  ingenious  con-  (i.yii   Ue  Meus.  ii    11)      The  festival   seems  to  have  l>ecn 

jectures  of  critics  and   scholars   need  not    lie  repeated,  held   at   the  summer  solstice.      .Movers  (Die  rhocu.  i.  2lu) 

It   seems,  however,   to   lia\e    no   connection    with   th-.-  and  Hitzig  (in  Inc.)  place  it  at  the  autumnal  equinox- 

Lu'vptian    Amu/,    or   Osiri.-     a    th.-orv    maintained    by  but  Tammuz  is,  with  the  Jews,  the  name  of  the  fourth 

Calvin.   L.'usd--n.   Kireher.  and    I  >«•  Saey.      'I'he   le-^-nd  or  midsummer  month,      .lerome  also,  in   his  Cumnten- 

that  Tammuz  was  an  idolatrous  prophet,  which  seeniri  tnrii.    aflirm-    that    the   anniversary   of  the    death    and 

to    have   originated    in   a   verv   old   writiiiL.1'  called    the  iv<unvction    of    tli--    fabulous    Adonis    was    celebrated 

"Agriculture  of  the  Nabathaeans."  written,  acconl'm--  in  (lie  month  of  June.      It  was.  however,  in  the  sixth 

t.  Chwolson,   in  the  foiirt.-enth  century  K.C.,  and   n-  month  that    K/.ekiel    beheld    this   foreign   abomination 

pjated,    with    some    variations.    by    Kimehi    and    Mai-  " these  wanton   passions  in  the  sacred   porch.       'lln- 

monides.  i-  \\ithout  true  foundation.      ('hwolsou  uvhu-  period  c.f   celebration  might    perhaps  vary,  or  the   time 

T.iiniiiiix,    St.    Puturslmix',    I-''."     ho]d>    virtually    the    same  of   the    prophet's  vi-ion    miglit   not   be   coincident  with 

opinion,  I, i!t    he  throws  no  additional    liuht  on  the  sub-  the    actual    eel  hratioii    of    the    Adonis    festival.       The 

ject,  and  invests  it  with  no  new  e\  idenee.    ( 'ontradictory  \\..r>hip  of  Adonis  became  so  unblushing  in  its  lewdin  ss 

accounts  an- given  also  (.f  the  mode  of  worship.      Some  and    profligacy   that    it   was   at  length    suppressed    b\ 

r.-nder    the   elan-.-,   "women    making'   Taninni/    weep."  (  'oiistantine.       It-    i'it<  s   \\cre    eai'ried   over   to   Cypi-us: 

the  metallic   image   being  supposed   to    lie    formed  with  and    Paphos.    the  seat   of   them,    became    proverbial    in 

i-yes   of    lead,    \\hiel,   were   melted    by  heat   \\ith.in.    so  its  infamy.      With  a  different  form  of  h-vnd.  it  found 

that   the   -od  ap])eared   to  weep.      'I'he  Vulgate   seems  it-    way   al-o    iiao    CJreece,    and   the   dnwia  were  held 

to   irive   the   oi.lv  pl.iu-ibl.'    explanation    by   it-   render-  in    Athens    and    many    other    (Jrcek    towns      Arist"i>li. 

in_r.  Ad. mis      nuificrcs  ftdiliant,   i,hut<nnt(s  Adntti'ilnn.  r.ix,  II-.M.       Adonis   is   the    l'h<enician    or   old    Hebrew 

Jerome  in  hi-   '  '",ni,t<  ///•'/•//  add-      "queni   nos  Adoni-  ^'-.o      I,ord.  or  mv  Lord     anil  is  not  different  in  mean- 

d   in   interpretati    sumus,  et    H.braeii-   et   Syru-   sermo  in--    from     I'.aal   and    I'.aali     Selden,  Hu  Deis  Syr.;  Creuzcr's 

TllA.M'V.  \   -a'  "   01;  , -!•(.     -     v.  p. -s,  c.l.  V:illars  )      Th'    Sep-  Syniholik;  Mnvors1  riioen.;  Kcnrick's  1'hujiiicia;  Xork,  Die  i 

tuagint,     IV'1    I'/./ii  1'-;   Targum,    and    the    Syriae     I'es-  SyricnsV                                                                                      I-'    ''-I 

chit^)  merely  transfer  the  word  as  a  proper  name.     'I'he  TA  XACH.     Si,  TAANACH. 

theory  indicated  in  the    Latin   translation  was  adopted  TAMiU'METH   [miiaulatioii].     Tl,.-  father  of  Se- 

bv  Tvril  of  Alexandria,  and  l)y  Theodoret,  \\hospeaks  raiah.  bit  otherwise  unknown,  Jc.  xl.  ^;  ^  Ki.  xxv. -J3. 

also    of   the    "Instful   orgies,"    dt^xiCiu-iu:'    o/i-,i'wi',    eon  TA'NIS.      >'"   XUAN. 

nected  with  this  idolatrous  worship  (0|,.  v,,i.  ii.  ,,.^41,0,1.  TAPH'ATH    [-/    dr»j,].     A    daughter  of  S<.lomon, 

I'.u-is,  ifilL').     Th.'   worship  of  Adoni.- was    rhienieirui   in  who  became  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Abinadab,  one  of  the 

ori'/ui,  and   was  celebrated   chiefly  at    I'.yblus,  and   in  king's  twelve  commissariat  officers,  iKi.  iv.  n^otherwise 

the   temple   of   A]ihro!lite.      The    ceremonial   was    pro-  unknown. 

longed  through  different  scenes.     Adonis  was  supposed  TAPPU'AH  \<'/>/>f<.  hence    of    a    place    fruitful  in 

to   have   been   killed   by  a    boar,  search   was   made   f,,r  apples].      1.    A    town   of  .ludah.  in  the  district  of  the 

him,  and  on  his  being  found,  wild  and  licentious  orgies  shephehdi.   or   western    plain.    Jos.  xv.  34.      It    is  never 

commenced,  and  the  burial  of  the  idol   terminated   the  mentioned  again,  and  occurs  there  in  connection  with 

lirst  portion  of  the  pageant.      The   river  of   Adonis  or  En-gannim.   Knam,   .larmuth.      Its  exact  iiosition  has 

Xahr  Ibrahim  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  becomes  not  been  identified,  but  it  must  have  stood  nearly  west 

discoloured   from  the   heavy  rains  on    Lebanon,  and   in  from  Jerusalem,  in  that  great  plain.      (>'«•  LOW  Corx- 

the  popular  superstition  the  stream  TUV.) 

"from  his  native  rock  2.   TAPPUAH.      A    place  on  the   bonier  line  of   Kph- 

Rmi  pin-pic  to  the  SPA,  supposed  with  blood  raim,  and  not  far  from   the  Mediterranean:  what  was 

(it'Taiiinnix  yearly  wounded."  called  "the  land  of  Tappuah "'  belonged  to   Manasseh. 

The  resurrection  of  Adonis  next  followed  in  the  ritual,  thou-h  Tappuah  itself  was  in  Kphraim,  Jos.  xvi.  <~,  xvii.  8. 

and  was  celebrated  with  frantic  rejoicings  mingled  with  |  T.eing  called  En-tappuah   in  ch.  xvii.  7,  it   must  have 

the    grossest    sexual    debauchery    (Ammiiui.  Mure.  xi\   i).  ,  had   a  good  spring  at  it.      15ut  its  site   has  not  been 

Hilvernick  holds  that  the  entire  chapter  in  E/ekiel  refers  ;  identified. 


to  successive  .scenes  in  the  orgies  of  Adonis,  and  that 
''the  image  that  provoketh  to  jealousy"  was  a  clay  or 
wax  figure  of  Tammtiz  (Commentar  in  loo.)  In  the  orati(jn 


TAPPU'AH  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Hebron  in  1  Ch.  ii.  4:3:  but  this  is  probably  to  be 
understood  also  as  the  name  of  a  place  somewhere  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  at  which  one  of  Hebron's 
sons  settled,  and  from  \\hich  the  family  came  to  be 
mimed.  .It  was  probably  the  same  as  I'.KTH-TAFITAII 
\/i»nsc  < if  •//>/>/<*  or  (irrli(tr<h\,  which  see. 

TA'RAH  OR  TK'RA  H.      One  of  the  stations  of  the 

ehildren  of  Israel  in  tile  \vildeniess,  Nu  xxxiii  L!7:  sup- 
posed to  be  the  district  of  the  Tarn  rah  Arabs,  or  the 
region  of  Mount  Sinai,  in  \\  hic-h  t  ho  II  ehp-ws  encamped 
on  their  way  from  Tahath  or  ./,/,</  it  7V//.  the  district 
of  the  Tii'ili"!,  Arabs.  (>,,  Wll.DERXESS.)  [.Ml.] 

TARES.  .\  name  \vhieh  oui1  farmers  give  to  varie- 
ties of  veteh  sown  in  the  autumn  or  the  spring;  and  if 
such  a  plant  is  present  to  the  thoughts,  a  main  point 
will  lie  missed  by  the  reader  of  the  parable  Mat.  xiii. 
L'l-ofi.  At  no  stac;'e  of  its  growth  has  n.  veteh  or  pea 
the  smallest  resemblance  to  wheat,  and,  however  un- 
welcome votehes  might  be  in  the  midst  of  wheat,  they 
are  not  so  obnoxious  that  the  reapers  would  "  bind 
them  in  bundles  ami  burn  them."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ftfawoi' of  Matthew  is  darnel,  the  zowan 


of  the  Arabs,  the  zonin  of  Uic  later  Hebrews.  Lnliiini 
tiiiii'lfiittim,  or  bearded  darnel,  is  in  warmer  climates  a 
very  noxious  corn-weed.  Like  wheat  itself,  it  belongs 
to  the  great  order  of  grasses,  and  to  wheat  it  is  so 
nearly  allied  as  to  claim  a  place,  in  the  group  of  Triti- 
eina1,  or  wheat-like  grasses,  along  with  barley  and  rye. 
At  its  first  emergence  it  is  impossible  for  an  ordinary  j 
observer  to  distinguish  a  blade  of  darnel  from  a  blade 
of  wheat  <>r  barley:  but  when  both  have  ''sprung  np 
and  brought  forth  fruit."  with  its  sparse  lean  ear  the 
impostor  stands  revealed.  "  Kveu  the  farmers,  who  in 
.Palestine  generally  im<l  their  tields.  do  not  attempt  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  They  would  not  only 
mistake  good  grain  for  them,  but  very  commonly  the  j 
roots  of  the  two  are  so  intertwined  that  it  is  impossible  \ 


to  separate  them  without,  pluckini;  up  both.  lloth. 
therefore,  must  be  left  to  'grow  together  till  the  time 
of  harvest'"  (Thomson's  Land  and  Hook,  p.  «»).  OH  the 
route  from  Heirut  to  Akka,  IfsVJ,  I  >r.  Robinson  de- 
scribes lields  of  wheat  ''of  the  most  luxuriant  growth; 
finer  than  which  I  had  not  before  seen  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Among  these  splendid  fields  of  grain 
are  still  found  the  fares  spoken  of  in  the  XL-w  Testa- 
ment. .As  d.  scribed  to  me.  they  are  not  to  IK.-  distin- 
guished from  the  wheat  until  the  ear  appears.  Th.- 
seed  resembles  wheat  in  form,  but  is  smaller  and  bL-o-k. 
In  1'eirut  poultry  are  fed  upon  this  seed,  and  it  is 
kept  for  sale  for  that  purpose.  When  not  separated 
from  the  \vheat,  bread  made  from  the  flour  often  causes 
diz/iness  to  those  who  eat  of  it"'  (I'.iMical  Researches, 
v.il.  iii.  p.  :,:,}.  The  bearded  darnel  has  the  bad  reputa- 
tion of  yielding  tin:  only  deleterious  urain  amony  all 
the  countless  grasses.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
injurious  quality  has  been  detected  in  the  seeds  of  its 
own  conveners.  Loliv.ni  arrense,  L.  pcreiuic,  the  rye- 
grasses  so  familiar  to  JJritish  husbandry;  hut  if  mixed 
with  bread.  /,.  ft i,ml<  ntmu  occasions  giddiness,  nausea. 
difficulty  of  articulation,  and  other  symptoms  ranging 
from  intoxication  to  paralysis,  and  instances  arc  on 
record  \\liere  mortification  of  the  extremities  or  even 
death  has  ensued  :'secM.A.  Burnett's  I'l.-intie  Utiliovcs,  vol.  iii 
1 1  ei  ice  the  French  have  named  it  "ivraie,"or  tipsy -grass, 
a  word  from  which  the  Knglish  have  dropped  the  first 
syllable,  and  bestowed  it  on  those  unoffending  "ray" 
or  "  rye  grasses,"  by  which  the  darnel  is  represented 
in  our  hay-fields.  Thus  understood,  "how  well  do 
these  'tares'  represent  those  who  make  a  false1  profi  s- 
sion:  who  appear  among  Cod's  people:  who  draw  near 
with  their  mouth,  and  honour  (!od  with  their  lips,  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  him,  is.  xxix.  i::;  I\lat.  xv.  8;  Mav.  vii.  n. 
ISoth  grow  together,  and  at  first  may  seem  alike.  IVlan 
cannot  accurately  distinguish  between  the  true  and 
the  false:  but  at  the  great  harvest-dav  the  Lord  will 
separate  them.  lie  will  gather  the  wheat  into  his 
garner,  while  the  tares  sha.ll  be  consumed"  (BaltVmr's 

B.iUny  :un!  Rt-lidon,  p.  L'.'ill.  [.I.  II.] 

TAR'SHISH,  or  THAKSHISII  [inr-iri;  Sept.  ...f 
Pentateuch  QapcreTs: 'fapa7]'iov.  Polybius].  The  spelling 
Tharshish  appears  in  the  English  Version,  1  Ki.  x.  ^; 
\\ii.  IS.  Jt  is  remarkable  that  while  the  second  of  these 
passages  is  omitted  in  Codex  B  of  the  Sept.,  and  Tar- 
shish  is  left  out  in  many  copies  of  Codex  A.  the  Vulgate 
has  for  the  proper  name  ///  iiitir!.  In  the  other  places 
Tarshish  is  the  form  found  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
Ge.  x.  4;  Ps  ixxii.  10.  Some  mistakes  about  the  locality  of 
Tarshish  are  rather  strange,  as  when  .Tosephus  Antiq 
i.  6,l)  confounds  it  with  Tarsus  in  Cilicia:  or  when,  as 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  I-.,  xxiii.  1.  10-1-1.  it  is 
rendered  'KapxySuv,  Carthage.  A  similar  rendering  is 
found  in  Eze.  xxvii.  1'2;  xxxviii.  13.  Ka/ix^Scwoi.  C'ar- 
thaginians.  As  the  Vulgate  translates  it  by  "sea"  in 
the  passage  ({noted  above,  so  the  Sept.  in  Is.  ii.  10  ren- 
ders it  OaXdaa-ris,  a  translation  followed  by  Saadias  and 
Luther.  The  Targums  adopt  the  same  translation  in 
some  places,  and  Jerome  apologizes  for  the  blunder  by 
saving  that  ''the  Hebrews  thought  Tharsis  was  their 
original  term  for  sea:  the  noun  in  common  use  amonu 
them,  i/(ni.  being  a  Syriac  one."  In  other  places,  as 
i  Ki.  xxii.  4s,  and  Je.  x,  !',  the  Targum  gives  the  peculiar 
rendering  of  sjr'n^,  Africa. 

The  notices  of  Tarshish  in  Scripture  point  to  its  lo- 
cality, though  no  one  of  them  by  itself  gives  a  satisfactory 
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f-  ilution.  Tn  Ge.  x.  1,  J.  it  is  ranked  along  with  Elishah. 
Kittim.  and  Dodanim.  "by  whom  the  islands  of  the 
Gentiles  were  divided,'' and  is  thus  placed  in  Europe  or 
on  tlie  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Jonah  took  shipping 
at  Jojipa  for  Tarshisli,  for  he  '•found  a  ship  going"  to 
it:  Hceing  thus  naturally  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  Nineveh.  In  Ps.  l.x.xii.  10,  Tarshish  is  mentioned 
ali nig  with  •'  the  isles,"  or  i-lands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  placed  in  an  antithetic  parallelism  with  Shcba 
and  Seba.  countries  belonging  to  an  opposite  region. 
Similarly  also  Exe.  xxxviii.  ]:;.  In  Is.  Ixvi.  II'  it  is 
classed  with  1'ul  and  End.  Tubal  and  Javan,  and  "the 
isles  afar  off."  That  it  was  a  western  seaport  is  al.-o 
distinctly  noted,  fur  the  navy  of  Solomon  traded  to  it 
in  company  with  the  He.  t  of  Hiram  kin-  of  T\iv,  i  Ki 
X.L'-J.  So  n-no\Mied  was  tlie  emporium  that  the  vessels 
employed  on  tin.-  voyagi  -  were  called  "ships  of  Tar- 
shish,"  and  the  name  is  einploved  bv  the  Jlebrew  poets 
to  deiioti-  any  vessel.-  titled  out  f, ,r  a  l"i,  j  voyage,  a-  we 
were  wont  to  .-peak  of  an  East  Indiaman  or  a  seventy- 
four.  The  prophet-  knew  of  no  craft  so  large  and  -tron-- 
as  these  Mediterranean  trader.-,  and  .-ix  times  do  we 
meet  with  the  phrase,  Ps.  xlviii.  7;  1  Ki.  \.  --':  N  ii.  Hi;  \\ni. 
1, 14;  Ixvi.  <i;  Exe.  xxvii  T,.  Tars-lii-h  mu>t  therefore  ha\, 
been  a  busy  port,  famed  for  its  commerce,  and  l-.in-j 
far  to  the  wc-t  of  Palestine;  and  it.-  .-hip>  \\ere  liable 
to  meet  heavy  gales,  and  be  "  broken  "  bv  an 
wind"  i.r  Lccaiitir  \\heii  tliey  were  on  their  r.-turn 
voyage  to  the  I'lm-nician  coast,  a.-  i>  intimated  in  I's. 
.xlviii.  7  and  E/.c.  x.x\  ii.  'Jo'. 

Eurth.r,  Tar-hish  I  ion-  a  special  relation  t"  Tvre  or 
1'hu-nieia,  a<  is  indicated  in  Is.  xxiii. ;  apparently,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  relation  of  dependence,  to  c,.me  to  an 

end    when    Tyre   should    I verlhrown:    \\liile    on    tlie 

other  hand  the  ship.-  of  Tarshi.-h  are  called  on  t.. 
"howl."  for  in  Tyre  there  is  •'  no  house,"  "  no  eiitei-in- 
in,"  haven  and  trade  bein_-  alike  destroy,  d. 

All  these  indication-,  with  nth. -rs  to  he  named,  point 
to  Tartessus  a-  the  city  or  colony  named  bv  the 
Hebrews  Tar.-hi-h.  It-  coiuinerce,  its  situation  as  a 
trading  port,  far  away  to  the  west,  with  the  "great 
sea"  and  the  "isles  of  rhittiin"  between,  and  it.- 
coloiiial  relation  to  Tyre,  .-nit  the  allusions  \\hich  we 
have  ijiioti'il.  Similaritv  of  name  leads  to  the  same 
result.  Tin-  Hebrew  sibilant  often  passed  into  /.  as 
Asshur  into  Athnr  'A  roi'/.ia:  I'.a-han  into  Hatanaea: 
T/.m-  into  Tyre:  and  C"C^r  into  CTT.  Creek  Ta./<- 
n;<j(T/js.  Arrian  relate-  too  tliat  Tartes-us  was  a 
I'liu-nician  colony  'I'r,;r;\c..'j'  kTi.Tua  (Oe  F.xpeil.  Alex.  ii. 
Hi,:;).  The  products  of  Tar.-hi.-h  are  said  in  E/.eki.-l. 
rli.  .\xvii.  ]_',  to  be  "all  riches,  silver,  iron.  tin.  and  lead." 
Now  Spain,  as  Heeivn  remarks,  was  the  "  IVrn  of  an- 
tiquity." At,  the  landing  of  the  J'lnenicians  in  that 
countrv.  mines  for  tlie  working  of  silver  seem  to  have 
been  unnecessary,  the  on-  either  lay  on  the  surface,  or 
was  reached  by  the  slightest  inci.-ion.  and  so  abundant 
was  the  metal  that  the  common  tools  of  the  natives 
were  made  of  it.  Shafts  were  afterwards  opened 
and  ingenious  mechanism  was  employed.  Silver  was 
found,  according  to  I'liny  'Nat.  Hist  xxxiii.  :>,l],  "as  well 
iu  the  barren  soil  as  in  the  mountains,"  the  chief  moun- 
tain, or  that  in  which  wen-  the  oldest  mines.  l>ein<_r  one 
where  the  I'aetis  rises,  and  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  called  the  Silver  mountain,  6  KaXovffiv  'Apyvpovv 
(strabo.iii,  I'.lO.  Ifiodorus  Siculus  confirms  these  state- 
ments: avrri  yap  ?';  xupa  axtobv  n  vKelarov  KO!  Ko.\\i.a- 
TOV  Hx.et.  /j.fTa\\fi'b[j.evov  apyvpov  (v.  :;:,).  I'liny  bears 
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The  statement  ill  1  Ixi  x\ii.  1s  cumpareil  with  '2  (  h. 
xx.  :!'!  presents  sunn-  ditlieulty.  In  Kinu's  the  ships 
built  by  dehoshaphal  on  the  Ked  Sea  for  sailing  to 
Ophir  are  called  sliips  of  Tarshish  that  is.  as  we  have 
sei  11.  vessels  like  the  great  J'hcrnician  traders,  but  in 
(  'In-oiiieles  they  are  said  to  have  been  constructed  "to 
go  to  Tarshish:  '  and  a  similar  variation  occurs  in  re- 
ference to  the  fleet  of  Solomon,  i  Ki.  ix.  ::  CI,IMI>.  with  'J  ch. 
i\.  --'I.  Various  explanations  liave  lieen  ^iven.  No  one 
will  contend  that  these  ships  left  the  lied  Sea,  and 
doubling  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  sailed  northward  for 
Spain.  Keil  supposes  that  the  fleet  was  to  lie  trans- 
ported across  tin;  isthmus  of  Sue/,  and  launched  in  the 
Mediterranean  (Schrii't.  iibcr  d.  Hiram. -Salom.  Scliillart.  p.  li"). 
Such  a  project  was  not,  however,  very  likely,  though 
it  was  carried  out  to  some  extent  by  Xerxes  at  Mount 
Athos.  by  the  Peloponnesians  across  the  Leucadian 
isthmus,  and  by  Alexander  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ifydaspes.  J.ut  vessels  carrying  soldiers  were  not  the 
heavy  ships  meant  to  carry  cargo,  which  formed  the 
Tarshisli  fleet.  Bochart,  Huet,  and  others,  contend 
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;  similar  testimony  as  to  the  abundance  also  of  iron  and 
;  lead  (Nat.  Hist.  iii.  4).  Silver  and  lead  were  found  to- 
|  gether  in  the  ore  galena,  and  separated  by  smelting, 
and  lead  was  also  got  by  itself.  Tin  also  was  procured. 
,  Strabo  (iii.  u)  quotes  J'osidonius,  \\lio  savs  that  in  one 
place  the  earth  was  powdered  with  silver  and  tin.  but 
that  usually  the  tin  must  be  dug  out.  Diodorus  records, 
1  too,  that  there  were  /.teYctXXa  TroXXa  rov  KarTLTtpov 
A.  :M,  "many  mines  of  tin."  In  short,  the  metallic 
,  wealth  of  the  country  was  so  great,  that  it  originated 
the  fable  of  the  burning  of  the  forests,  and.  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  conflagration,  the  boiling  up  of  the 
metals  to  the  surface.  The  1'hienician  explorer*  were 
reported  not  only  to  have  loaded  their  vessels  to  the 
water's  edge  with  silver,  but  to  have  made  their  anchors 
of  it.  tossing  away  the  lumps  of  lead  which  had  served 
lor  that  purpose.  1  'o.-idunins  says,  \\ith  some  humour, 
•'  Nut  only  is  the  land  rich,  but  riches  abound  beneath 
il  -  d\\u  /,ui  i'7ru7r\oi  res:  and  that  the  under-world 
should  be  held  "as  belonging  nut  to  I'luto.  hut  to 
riutus  \su-ai"'.  iii.  •_',  '.'  .  This  extraordinary  mineral 
wealth  is  in  harmony  with  the  statements  of  K/.ekiel. 
and  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  Tartessus  as  Tarshisli.  Jn  later  Ionium  times 
the  lar-vst  ship-  that  entered  the  harbours  of  Ostia  and 
Napier-  were  tVuiii  this  Spanish  ivirion  of  Turdetania, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Turti.  no  great 
de\iatiuii  from  the  proper  or  oriu'm;d  name — Tarsis 
being  chaiiui  d  into  Tur.-is.  Fortv  thousand  miners 
were  employed  in  the  .-anie  region,  and  '.'fijion  drachmas 
uf  -liver  was  the  daily  yield  to  the  Koman  republic. 

The  precise  situation  of  Tartessus  lias  been  disputed. 
The  name  was  borne  by  a  river,  an  island,  a  town,  and 
a  territory.  According  to  Strabo.  the  llaetis  or  (  Miadal- 
i|nivir  i  I  !eb.  great  stream)  was  called  Tartessus;  the  city 
was  built  on  a  delta  or  i.-land  produced  by  the  two 
arms  ot  the  rhcr,  and  tin-  countrv  around  received  the 
same  appellation.  It  was  the  southern  purtiuu  of  the 
pre.-ent  Andalusia.  In  a  wide  sense  Tarshish  would 
si-nify  the  whole  eoloni/ed  territory,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  we  use  the  va^ue  term  West  Indies.  l''.\cn 
anioiiL;'  the  Latin  poets  Tartessus  was  an  expression  for 
the  far  west:  thus  Silin-  I  (aliens  i  \.  So*),  and  <  Kid's  line 
'  Mo-Lam,  xiv.  Hi.) 
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therefore  that  there  must  have  lieen  t\vo  places  of  the 
name  of  Tarshish — one  in  Sjiain,  :ui<l  another  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  (Hodm-ti  rinik%  iii.  7).  The  supposition  is 
ii.it  very  probable,  as  it  is  unsupported  by  any  colla- 
teral evidence.  The  remaining  and  most  likely  hypo- 
thesis is  that  some  copyist  of  Chronicles  mistook  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "ships  of  Tarshish,"  and 
imagining  that  they  must,  lie  vessels  built  to  sail  to 
Tar.-hish.  so  worded  the  clause.  Such  is  the  view  of 
Winer,  llavernick.  Kwald.  a!id  Movers,  and  in  it  \ve 
are  inclined  to  acquiesce.  '1'iie  Vulgate  translation  of 
Tarshisli  \>y  mai'c,  the  sea.,  was  prompted  also  by  some 
such  difficulty  (ftuscnius,  Tlu-s.  sub  vor.;  also  Koil's  Comment.;)!-, 
ami  those  of  Tlienins  and  lii-rtlK-iuK  (>'< '  <  >1>H!  It. )  ['.I.  K.  | 

TAR'SUS.  The  birth-place,  and  residence  in  youth.  | 
oi'  the  apostle  Paul.  The;  metropolis  of  Cilieia  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  on  the 
river  ( 'vdnus,  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  leading  into 
Cappadocia  and  Lyeaonia.  Through  these  passes  (espe- 
cially one  of  them  called  the  "  Ciliciun  Gates")  roads 
1>"I  to  tlie  towns  of  Lystra  an.!  Iconium,  Ac.xiv.,  \\hi!e 
eastward;  others  passed  !>v  the  :'Ama.;iian"  and 
"Svrian  (fates"  to  Antioeh.  'i'he  ri\vr  Cvdnus  \vas 
famed  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters,  from  bathing  in 
which,  when  heated,  Alexander  contracted  a  dangerous 
fever,  and  was  detained  some  days  in  the  city.  Here, 
too.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  met. 

Tarsus  was  founded  by  Savdanapalus  king  of  As  lyria. 
The  Greeks,  however,  claimed  a  share  in  its  coloni/a- 
ti.iii:  and,  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  r,;:;)  lias  preserved  an  ancient 
|.  --end  of  certain  Arrives  having  arrived  there  with 
Triptolemus,  in  search  of  Jo.  It  appears  first  in  authen- 
tic history  in  Xenophon's  Anabuxis,  who  writes  the 
name  in  the  plural  Tapcroi.  It  was  occupied  by  Cyrus 
and  his  troops  for  twenty  days,  and  given  up  to  plunder. 
Alexander's  conquest  followed,  and  on  the  breaking  up 
of  his  empire  Tarsus  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Seleucida>. 
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was  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  ( Jeiitilcs  became  initiated,  in 
his  early  youth,  into  their  literature,  philosophy,  and 
even  superstitions. 

Owing  to  its  commercial  ad  vantages  Tarsus  continued 
to  flourish  under  the  Roman  emperors,  mitil  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  taken  from 
them,  after  a  memorable  siege,  by  the  emperor  Nico- 
phorus,  but  soon  afterwards  restored  to  them.  It  still 
survives,  though  greatly  reduced,  under  the  modern 
name  Tersoos.  Of  the  ancient  city  no  remains  of  any 
consequence  exist.  St.  J'atil  resided  for  several  vears 
alter  his  conversion  in  his  native  place,  Ac  i\.  .•:  si  25, 
and  no  doubt  preached  tin;  gospel  to  his  countrymen: 
but  upon  his  success  amongst  them  the  inspired  history 
is  silent. 


.luiius  Ciesar,  in  reward  of  its  fidelity  to  him,  granted  it 
considerable  privileges  and  immunities:  and  by  Augus- 
tus it  was  mad.-  a  "free  city."  This,  though  it  im-  I 
plied  u'overnnient  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and 
freedom  from  tribute,  did  not  of  it-elf  confer  the  ./"•* 
di-itn/ix,  or  right  of  Roman  citizenship:  and  therefore 
St.  I'aul  must  have  inherited  that  privilege  in  some 
other  way.  Afterwards,  indeed,  it  became  a  "colony."' 
and  so  entitled  to  the  ,/'"*  <-ir!t<i!/x:  but  this  was  at  a 
period  long  subsequent. 

Tarsus  was  renowned  as  a  school  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  by  Strabo  is  ranked  above  even  Athens 
and  Alexandria  for  its  x.e.-il  for  learning.  Some  distin- 
guished names  adorn  its  annals:  among  others.  Atheno- 
dorus  the  tutor  of  Augustus,  and  Nestor  the  tutor  of 
Marcellus  th"  nephew  of  Augustus:  Artemidorus  and  j 
Pnodorus  celebrated  grammarians,  and  Dionysides  a 
tragic  writer.  Thus,  in  the  providence  of  (!od.  he  who  j 


TAR'TAK.     The  name  of  one  of  the  idol-gods  said 

to  have'  be'  ii   Worshipped   b;-,    the  Avites,    whom  the  kin-' 

of  Assyria  sent,  along  with  some  other  tribes,  to  people 
late  kingdom  of  J-rael,  ^Ki.  xvii.:n.  But  nothing 
certain  has  yet  been  brought  to  light  respecting  this 
deitv.  The  rabbinical  authorities  have  ascribed  to  him 
the  form  of  an  ass  (SuHcn,  ii.  n;  (ics.  On,  mi.  on  Is.  ii.  i>.  ::i^, 
Imt  probably  more  on  conjectural  than  historical  grounds; 
and  others  have  supposed  the  name  to  indicate  some 
oacoda-mon,  or  evil  spirit,  perhaps  represented  by  a 
planet  of  ill  omen.  .Hut  neither  for  this  opinion  ln.ve 
any  very  probable  reasons  been  advanced;  and  with,  our 
present  imperfect  knowledge,  of  Assvrian  mythology. 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  definitely  either  on  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  or  on  the  kind  of  deity  it  \\as 
employed  to  designate. 

TARTAN  ['rnn;  Sept.  •>  KI.  xviii.  17,  Qa.pB6.v-,  is.  xx.  i, 
TavdOav  J.  An  Assyrian  oflieer.  A.  u'eneral  named 
Tartan  captured  Ashdod,  under  commission  from  Sar- 
gon,  and  either  the  same',  or  probably  another,  was  sent 
by  Sennacherib,  along  with  Rabsaris  and  Pabshakeh, 
to  hesieu'e  Jerusalem.  It  seems  liki-lv  that,  like 
Rabsaris,  winch  means  ''chief  eunuch.''  and  .R;ib- 
shakeh.  which  means  "  chief  butler,"  Tartan  is  no 
prop.>r  name,  but  denotes  "  general.'  Jn  2  Ki.  xviii.  1  7 
the  three  names  have  the  particle  p^  prefixed,  which  is 
rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  the  definite  article.  I'/vc  RAK- 

SARIS  and    liABSKAKKIT.')  [.I.  K.  ] 

TAT'NAI.  A  Persian  satrap  or  governor  of  the 
province  "on  this  side."  namely  tho.Iewish  side,  of  the 
river  Kiipliratep,  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding 
the  return  from  Pabylon,  K/.r.  v.  The  obstruction  he, 
in  company  with  some  other  officials,  offered  to  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  returned  captives,  have  be,-n 
noticed  elsewhere.  (iSc<  Sll  KTIIAH-  !'.(  '/.NAI. 


TAXES.     &e  Pnu.iCAX  and  TmiirTi:. 

TAXING,  in  the  sense  of  enrolling  or  registering. 
see  C'vKKXirs.  with  whom  it  is  associated:  and  in  the 
sense  of  revenue  paid  to  the  government,  see  TRUST'IK. 

TEIL-TEEE.  The  word  nS«  clah],  translated,  Is. 
vi.  i::,  A  uthovixud  Version,  "teil-tree."  is  generally  supposed 
to  denote  one  of  the  various  oaks  of  Palestine.  JHit 
Pr.  Royle  and  otliers  understand  by  it  the  terebinth. 
I>!xtit<i!((  tcrebintkus,  a  deciduous  but  long-lived  tree 
still  found  in  Palestine.  From  the  kindred  P.  r<ra 
is  obtained  the  pistachio-nut  of  commerce,  and  from 
the  terebinth  the  aromatic  gum-resin  known  as  Chio 
turpentine.  [.T.  n.j 


lUlt  TEMAN 


TEKO'A,  TEKO'AH  |  ^/,'7/.,-V/.  viz.  <.f  tents],  A 
town  of  Judah,  according  to  Jerome  .six  1'oman  miles 
from  Bethlehem,  S.E.;  and  lie  could  scarcely  Ko  mis- 
taken. as  lie  lived  daily  in  siuht  of  it  during  a  consider- 


south of  Jerusalem,  Tekoa  must  have  been  nearly 
twelve  from  the  latter  place.  Though  not  mentioned 
in  the  original  list  of  towns  belonging  to  the  territory 


TELAS'SAR  [is.  xxxvii.  12,  or  THELASAR,  2Ki.  xix.  i2; 
Hebrew  in  first  quotation  "na7r\   Sept.  Oee/.td(?,  but  in 


QaeffOev,  but  in  Codex  A   OaXacrcrd/i].      The  name  ap- 


letter  which  Sennacherib  sent  to  Hezekiah,  as  the  name 

of   a  place  conquered  by  the  Assyrian  armies      "  the. 
children  of   Eden  which  were  in  Thelasar."      We  can 


of  Judah  iin  Jos.  xv..  the  Sept.  however  inserts  it  at  i  only  approximate  an  identification  of  the  place  through 

ver.  oiip,  yet  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Tekoa  was.  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned  along  with  Ge.ziui,  Ilaran, 
from  comparatively  early  times,  a  place  of  some  import-  ;  and  Rezeph,  in  both  verses  quoted,  and  that  also  in 
ance.  The  wise  woman  employed  by  Joab  in  cornice-  !  E/.ekiel  it  occurs  alon^  with  Ilaran.  Caniich.  Sheba, 

tion  with  the  ali'air  of   Ab.-aloin  was  fetehi  d   from  it,  and  Asshur.      Telassai-  must  have  been  somewhere  in 

•-'s.i.  xiv.  2:  in  the  next  generation  it  was  one  of  the  places  Western  .Mesopotamia:  and  it  was.  as  the  name  implies, 

fortified  by  Rehoboam  for  purposes  of  defence. -JCli.  xi.  C;  a  sanctuary  of    Asshur.      The   name    by  itself    might 

and  it  is  refi  rred   to   by  Jeremiah  as  a  fitting  position  indicate   any    place   where   on   some  eminence  the  old 

from   which,    in    .  ar-trumpet  national   deitv    was    worshipped,   and    accordingly  the 

should  he   sounded,  i-     vi.  ]       llui  ;•   greater  distinction  Taru'r.mists  seem   to  understand  it  of  IJe.-en,  Oc.  x.  12. 

than  such  notices  ind!  •  rived   from  its  having  (>'.<    [;I:SKN.I     The  OctXnf'a  of  Ptolemy  (v.  •:«,  p.  referred 

been    the   birth-place  of  the  prophet   Amos,      lie   was  to  by  Havernick  (K^e.  p.  i:;;1),  is  out  of  the  question;  and 

"of  the  lurdmeii  of  Tekoa,"  Ai.i.  i.  i.     The  expiv.-sion  s,>  probably  is  Ewald's  preference  of  the  Theleda  of  the 

implies  that  there  were  many  such  there:  for  the  desert  iVutinjvr  Tables,    not    far  from    Palmyra,   and   \\here 

or    pasture-lauds    that    stretched    away    to    the    south  the  map  of  Berghaus  places  Telletherah  (^Gfschich.  d.V.  .Ikes 

would   naturally  lead   th"   inhabitants   to   apply  them-  l-i-.-u-l.  iii.  p  [.i.  !:.] 

selves  more  to  the  pursuits  of  pastoral  than  of  au'ricul-         TEL'EM  [<//>/»•(,-•.>••/<>//],  or  TKLEM-EEAI.OTH.     due  of 

tural   life.      For   th'-  probable  cth  et  of  the  place   !Uid  the  cities  of  the  South  Country,  or  south  part  of  Pales- 

emplovment   on    the   mind  of   the   prophet,  see  what  •  Jus.  xv.  21;   supposed    to   be  Knl,I,t  t  1 //;«<//.  on   the 

said  under  AMDS.  border  of    the    DI,ullf1>,>    district,    the   territory   of   the 

Th'-  name  survives   in   the   modern    1'ek.Va.  \\hich  is  />/,n//.i  >i     Arabs   (,r    ancient    Telaim,    i  S:i.  xv.  i.      (>Vc 

thus    described    b\    I ,'  •.  i  -i  1 1  -o  i , ;    "it    lies    on    a  11  e] .  • ',  a ! .  '  1  So  I   n  [  ('.  if  XTHV . )  I'l-i'--1 

hill,  not  stei  p.  but  bn  ad  on  the  top.  and  covered  \\ith          TEMA  [ilwt,  until/at  hind].      A   son  of   Ishmad. 

ruins  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  acres.      These  consist  the  ninth  in  order,  (io    \\.    i;.,  and  the  founder  of  a  tribe, 

ehieilv  in   the  foundations  of   houses   built  of   squared  which,  along  with  its  territory,  bore  his  name,     \arimis 

Stones,  some  of  which  are  b,-v,  lied.      At  the  north-east  allusions   are  made  to  the   people  and  land  of  Tema.  in 

part  arc  the  remains  of  a  large  sqnare  tower  or  castle,  connection  with  "tin  r   Arab  tribes-   as  in  Job  vi.  I1.', 

s'.ili   the  hi'j.!r  -t  point  of  all.      There  are  many  cisterns  ••  The  troop-  of  Tema   looked,  the  companies  of  Sheba 

excavated  in  the  rocks:  and  not  far  oft' is  a  living  spring,  waited   for  them:"  in    I-.  x\i.  11.   '•  The  inhabitants  of 

from  which  our   Arabs   brought    t:-  tine  water "( i:,  -    n.  the    lair's   of    T.-ma    brought    water   to    him    that    was 

|i.  iv.o.      [Ie  irocs  on  to  mention   that  its  po-ition   gives  thirsty"      and    this    in    a    prediction   \\hich    is    called 

it    a  \\ide   pro, peel:   some    patches  of   corn   are  seen    in  "the    burden    upon    Arabia."      The  district   lay  on   the 

the  neighbourhood,  but   the  chief   fe.-uun  s  of   the  land-  northern  p.irt  of  Arabia   Desi  rta,  on  the  bord'-rs  of  the 

scape   are   bare,  elevated   table-land,  hills   rising   in  the  desert  of   Svria.  and    the    name   is   still   presetted    in  a 

distance,  and  toward  the  east  "the  level   mountains  of  small  town  called  7i ///.•<".  which  is  mentioned  by  several 

Moab.    with    frequent    bursts    of    the    Dead    Sea.    seen  eastern   geographers,  and   is   identical   with   the  Otp.fi.Tj 

through  opening^  among  the  nigged  and  desolate  inter-  of    Ptolemy    (v.  ui.f.V      The    Sept.    improperly    makes 

venin-j  mountain--."      There  are  some  remarkable  caves  T.-ma  the  same  as  Teman. 

and  precipice.-  in  the  n.-i-hbourh 1.  TEMAN    [»n    tin     /•/'.<///'.    tlu-n    south].      A    son   of 

TEKOA.      Mention  is  made  in  ]  <  ii.  ii.  iM  of  a  son  Elipha/..  and  urandsnii  of  F.-au,  Ge.  .\\\vi.  n,  who  became 

of    II.  zruii,  \\honi  his  \vife  Abiah  bore  to  him  after  his  one  of  the   dukes  or   chieftains  of    Fdoin.  and   gave  his 

d  ath,  "  Ashnr  the  father  of  Tekoa."  Th"  nr'anin--  name  to  a  district  of  the  Edomitc  territory- •  or,  in- 
prohabiv  is  that  this  A-hur  \\as  the  founder  of  T,  k..a.  ,  ver.-ely,  took  his  name  from  it.  The  district  itself  is 

TEK.O1TE.  a  native  of  Tekoa,  applied   to    Ira.  one  no\\here  exactly  defined:   but  from  the  import  of  the 

of    David's    heroes,    2  s.i    xxiii. -jr.;   and    also    to    certain  name   it   may    lie   inferred    to   have  formed    the   more 

persons  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  rebuilding  southerly   portion   of   Iduma'a.      The  allusion   also   in 

of  the  walls  of  Jeru.-alem,  Su.  iii.  5,  27.  Habakkuk,   referring  to  the  earlier  manifestations  of 

TEL-ABTB.      The  place  mentioned    by    F/ekiel   as  ( tod   at  the  exodus,   "( tod  came   from   Teman,  and  the 

that   at    \\hi'-h   he   took    up   his   residence   among   the  Holy  One   from    Mount    Paran,"  cli.  iii.  r,,  confirms  this 

Jewish  captives,  when  entering  on  his  prophetic  func-  imjire.-sion.  as  the  coming  is  evidently  represented  as 

tion  amoii'-j  them.  .Ii.  iii.  i.v      It  wa-  somewhere  on  the  having  its  starting-point  in  the  south,  and  proceeding 

Chebar.  but  we  have  no  further  specifications.  7'»/is  northwards.  So  also  the  word  of  Ezekiel,  indicating 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  compound  names,  and  signi-  i  the  extent  of  Edom's  coming  desolations:  ''I  will  make 
lies  ///'//.  {  it  desolate  from  Teman,  and  they  of  Dedaii  shall  fall 

TELA'IM  j  I/mini/  ltiml>*\.      A  jilace  at  or  in   which  i  by  the  sword."  cli.  xxv.  i:;;  which  seems  to  be  the  same 

Saul  numbered  the  people  before  setting  out  to  destroy  as  from  the  south  to  the  north  parts  of  the  laud.      It 


Amalek,  i  Sa.  \v.  4.  In  all  probability  the  same  as  Telcm: 
but  the  Sept.  and  Josephus  read  Ciilgal,  on  what 
grounds  is  unknown. 


is  impossible  to  fix  the  region  more  definitely,  as  the 
old  landmarks  have  long  since  perished,  and  the  name 
appears  to  have  no  modern  representative.  But  that 
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Toman  and  its  inhabitants  once  formed  a  powerful 
section  of  Edom  is  evident  from  the  prophetical  notices 
of  it  in  the  doom  of  Kdom,  and  the  special  mention  in 
some  of  these  of  understanding  and  \vi.-sdom  as  belong- 
ing to  its  people,  Jo.  xlix.  7,S;  Ol>.  !i;  Am.  i.  ll',  and  thnso  alve:.dy 

refoirol  to.  In  Job  also  Eliphnz  the  Tcmanitc  appears 
as  one  of  the  wise  men  of  his  day.  cli.  ii.  ll;  xxii.  i. 

TEMPLE  IN  JERUSALEM.  Tliurc  were  alto- 
gether three  buildings  which  successively  bore  the 
name  of  temple  in  Jerusalem,  but  each  erected  on  the 
same  site,  and  very  much  after  the  same  pattern;  so 
that  while  differing  in  the  materials  that  actually  com- 
posed them,  they  were  in  nature  and  design  substanti- 
ally one.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  with  the  first,  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  that  \ve  have  here  to  do,  as  it  was 
the  only  proper  original,  and  also  that  alone  of  which 
we  have  any  detailed  account  in  Scripture.  A  few- 
words  comparatively  will  suffice  in  regard  to  the  others. 
I.  TEMPLF.  OF  SOLUMOX. 

The  temple  ("r^n,  dn-cl!i)i<j.  or  rv.1,  hnnne)  in  its 
genera]  idea  does  not  differ  from  the  tabernacle,  which 
was  also  while  it  stood  the  peculiar  residence  of  Jeho- 
vah in  Israel,  and  is  hence  occasionally  designated  by 
the  name  which  came  to  be  more  especially  appropri- 
ated to  the  other,  ISa.  i. !);  iii.  :j;  I's.  xxvii.  t.  (.Sec  T.VJ3KK- 
NACLE.)  But  the  specific  form  is  different — the  one 
being  of  light  material  and  slender  make,  adapted  to  a 
rude  and  shifting  state  of  society;  the  other  stable, 
fixed,  formed  of  the  choicest  materials,  and  presenting 
an  aspect  of  stability  and  grandeur.  The  idea  that  the 
old  tent  should  be  supplanted  by  such  a  house  first 
presented  itself  to  David's  mind  after  the  Lord  had 
given  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies:  it  appeared  incon- 
gruous and  unseemly  that  he  should  be  dwelling  in  a 
house  of  cedar,  while  the  ark  of  God  still  dwelt  within 
curtains,  as  if  still  in  ail  unsettled  and  roving  condition, 
2  Sa.  vii.  i,  2.  The  idea  itself,  and  the  desire  to  realize  it, 
were  approved  as  good;  but  David  was  deemed  unsuit- 
able for  carrying  it  into  execution,  partly  because  in 
his  progressive  and  eventful  career  he  represented  (like 
the  tent)  a  state  of  vicissitude  and  unrest,  partly  because 
in  vindicating  his  cause  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
shedding  much  blood.  That  he  should  have  done  so 
was  a  necessity  of  his  calling  and  condition  in  life;  but 
associating  him,  as  it  did,  with  so  much  turmoil  and 
violence,  it  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  work  with  which  only  thoughts  of  the  most  placid 
and  blissful  kind  should  be  connected.  The  work, 
therefore,  was  reserved  for  Solomon,  who  was  to  be 
known  as  emphatically  a  man  of  rest,  and  his  reign  as 
a  period  of  prosperity  and  peace,  2  Sa.  vii.  y  13;  i  Ki.  v.  3,  4; 
1  Ch.  xxii.  7-10.  Accordingly,  the  erection  of  the  temple 
marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  Israel.  There  was  in  it 
not  merely  the  substitution  of  a  house  for  a  tent,  but 
in  that  a  memorial  of  the  happy  change  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  affairs  of  the  covenant-people,  as  now 
peaceably  established  in  the  promised  inheritance,  and 
a  pledge  of  future  security  and  blessing — if  they  con- 
tinued true  to  their  covenant  engagements.  From  a 
general  and  persistent  failure  in  this  latter  respect — 
which  from  the  first  was  set  forth  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  all  good — the  sign  proved  less  significant 
of  well  being  than  it  should  have  been.  Yet  the  temple 
stood  for  many  generations,  on  God's  part  the  emblem 
of  enduring  constancy  and  rest;  when  for  the  people's 
sins  it  fell  under  the  just  judgments  of  Heaven,  it  became 
in  its  desolation  a  witness  of  their  marred  and  shattered 


condition;  and  when  in  the  good  providence  of  God  it 
again  rose  from  its  ruins,  it  gave  anew  the  assurance 
of  prosperity  and  blessing  for  those  who  looked  to  it  in 
the  right  spirit,  and  set  their  hope  in  God. 

As  regards  the  building  itself  of  Solomon's  temple, 
we  have  little  more  than  a  few  fragmentary  notices, 
which  are  quite  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  out  a 
correct  architectural  representation  of  it,  or  even  to 
arrive  at  a  very  definite  idea  of  many  things  belonging 
to  its  complicated  structure  and  arrangements.  All 
attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  direction  have 
utterly  failed,  and  for  the  most  part  have  proceeded  on 
entirely  wrong  principles.  Such  was  remarkably  the 
case  with  the  first  great  work  upon  the  subject  by  pro- 
fessedly Christian  writers;  namely,  the  portion  of  the 
Commentary  on  Ezekiel  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits  Pradus 
and  Villalpandus  (1590-1004),  which  treats  of  the  temple. 
It  formed  a  pretty  large  portion  of  the  work,  and  was 
the  production  of  Villalpandus.  It  was  accompanied 
by  elaborate  calculations  and  magnificent  drawings; 
but  the  whole  proceeded  on  a  series  of  mistakes — first, 
that  the  temple  of  Ezekiel  was  a  delineation  of  that 
which  had  been  erected  by  Solomon;  second,  that  this 
was  again  exactly  reproduced  in  Herod's;  and  thirdly. 
that  the  style  of  architecture  from  the  first  was  of  the 
Roman-Greek  character — all  quite  groundless  supposi- 
tions. Various  other  writers,  chiefly  on  the  Continent, 
followed  in  the  same  line — Mat.  Haffenreffer,  Lud. 
CapellllS  (Te«ra^«i!/,  pvinlud  in  tlie  Cvit.  Saci-i),  Lightfoot, 

L.  C.  Sturm  (inUgolini),  B.  Lamy,  C.  Semmler,  Conrad 
Mel — a  notice  of  whose  treatises,  some  of  them  large 
and  ponderous,  may  be  seen  in  Ba.hr' s  Solmnontsc/ic 
Tcmpcl  (sect.  s).  They  arc  now  of  comparatively  little 
use;  Lightfoot's,  as  Biihr  admits,  is  the  best  of  the 
whole,  being  more  clear,  learned,  and  solidly  grounded 
in  its  representations.  But  it  has  chiefly  to  do.  as  its 
title  indicates  ("The  Temple,  especially  as  it  stood  in 
the  days  of  our  Saviour"),  with  the  temple  of  Herod, 
and  but  very  briefly  refers  to  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
An  essentially  different  class  of  writings  on  the  temple 
sprung  up  after  the  middle  of  last  century,  introduced 
by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
made  little  account  of  anything  but  the  outward  mate- 
rial structure,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  copy — 
though  usually  in  a  very  inferior  style  of  art — of  some 
of  the  temples  of  heathen,  antiquity.  It  is  only  during 
the  present  century  that  any  serious  efforts  have  been 
made  to  construct  an  idea  of  Solomon's  temple  on  right 
principles;  that  is,  011  the  ground  simply  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  concerning  it  in  Scripture,  and  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected, 
and  the  differences,  as  well  as  the  resemblances,  between 
it  and  heathen  temples  of  the  same  era.  A  succession 
of  works  or  treatises  with  this  view  has  appeared, 
almost  exclusively  in  Germany,  several  of  them  by 
architects  and  antiquarians,  with  special  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  building  art.  They  differ  very  much 
in  merit;  and  in  one  of  the  latest,  as  perhaps  also  the 
ablest  of  the  whole,  the  treatise  of  Ba'hr  already  referred 
to  (published  in  1848),  a  review  is  given  of  the  aim  and 
characteristics  of  preceding  investigations.  As  a  gene- 
ral result,  it  has  been  conclusively  established  on  the 
negative  side,  and  is  now  generally  acquiesced  in,  that 
the  means  entirely  fail  us  for  presenting  a  full  and  de- 
tailed representation,  in  an  architectural  respect,  of  the 
temple  and  its  related  buildings.  Its  being  cast  in  the 
rectilinear  and  chest  form  plainly  distinguished  it  from 
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erections  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  style;  and  if  the 
employment  of  Phoenician  artists  might  naturally  sug- 
gest some  approach  in  certain  parts  to  Phu'iiicinn 
models,  it  is,  un  the  other  hand,  admitted  l>y  the  most 
careful  investigators  in  this  particular  department  of  ! 
antiquarian  study,  that  as  good  as  nothing  is  known  of 
the  Pho'iiician  style  of  building  diubv,  \>.  4c;>.  Hence,  as 
ISa'lir  concludes,  "nothing  can  he  more  hazardous  and 
uncertain  than  an  attempt  to  project  a  delineation  of 
this  temple:  recent  architects  have  at  last  begun  utterly 
to  despair  concerning  it.  It  is  well  die  addsi  that  these 
external  art-forms  an-  no  way  essential  to  the  religious 
destination  or  significance  of  the  building.  However 
defective  the  Bible-notices  may  be  in  a  technical  respect, 
they  are  yet  perfectly  sufficient  as  regards  its  religious 
import:  and  this  mav  jr.stlv  di>pose  us  to  be  little  con- 
cerned about  the  deficiency  in  question."  Hence 

Stanley  lias  no  rijit  to  speak  of  the  adoption  of  Tynan 
and  Egyptian  architecture  in  this  temple  as  :m  estab- 
lished point  (Lectures  r,n  Jewish  Church, '.M  series,  lee.  27 1\ 

In  what  fol!o\\  -,  then  foiv.  we  -hall  content  ourselves 
with  brietlv  indicating  the  leading  features  in  the  Scrip- 
tural accounts,  fur  the  purpose  chic -tlv  of  marking  tin- 

relation  in  \\hich   the   temp!,-  st 1   to   the  tabernacle. 

\\hich  it  superseded,  and  the  differences  which,  in  ac- 
cordance \\ith  its  distinctive  aims,  it  at  the  same  time 

presented    to   tile   other. 

1.    I/*  fit,  uiitl  fiiiiiiiltitioii.      Since  the  temple  could 

not,  like  the  tabernacle,  be  shifted  from  place  to  place, 
its  position  required  to  be  lixed  \\ith  special  care,  and 
indeed  \\ith  a  el,  ar  direction  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 
I)avid  obtained  this  \\li.-n.  in  an.-wer  to  believing 
prayer,  the  plajue  which  had  caused  such  consternation 
to  him  and  his  p.  op],-  was  arrested  on  the  thresl 
Ho., i-  of  Araunah  the  Jchiisite.  and  he  was  commanded 
to  erect  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  oll.-r  on  it  sac- 
rifices of  burnt-ottering  and  peace-ollering,  usu.  xxiv  i-  .  > 
1  Ch.  x\i.  is-:jn.  This  instruction  to  erect  a  new  altar. 
followed,  as  is  stated  in  the  la.-t  of  the  two  passages,  by- 
ail  answer  with  lire  from  heaven  on  the  altar,  was  justly 
reirarded  as  the  di\ine  designation  of  the  seat  of  the 
prospective  temple-worship;  hence  David  .-aid.  "This  is 
the  house  of  the  Lord  God.  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the 
burnt-offering  for  Israel,"  I  c'h.  xxii.  1.  '1'he  site  i- 
wliere  more  accuratelv  defined  as  being  on  Mount 
Moriah,  -J.  t'h  iii.  1,  which  formed  one-  of  the  three  i  leva- 
tions  that  were  among  the  most  distinguishing  t'eatun  s 
of  Jerusalem:  itself,  however.  lo\\er  than  the  other  two 
(/ion  and  Akra  ,  and  separated  from  them  by  the  val 
lev  of  the  Tvropceon  (*rc  J  KIU'SAI.KMI.  It  had  this 
further  peculiarity,  that  it  stood  on  the  boundary  line 
between  .1  udah  ami  Benjamin;  most  part  of  the  courts, 
at  least  of  the  later  temple  buildings,  and  probably 
those  also  of  the  earlier,  being,  according  to  Jewish 
authorities  (see  Unhurt,  ix.  \>.  -'in,  in  the  portion  of  Judah, 
but  the  temple  itself,  and  the  altar,  in  the  portion  of 
Benjamin.  Two  tribes,  therefore,  might  be  said  to 
have  an  almost  equal  direct  interest  in  it.  a  circum- 
stance which  should  have  made  the  selection  of  the 
place-  less  an  object  of  jealousy  to  any  of  the  other 
tribes:  and  the  further  advantage  also  belonged  to  it, 
of  being  not  very  far  from  the  centre  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  covenant-people,  if  estimated  according  to  the 
extent  of  territory  actually  occupied  by  them.  The 
position,  however,  was  a  very  uneven  one,  and  a  good 
deal  of  preparatory  work  was  required  to  obtain  a  large 
enough  area  for  such  a  building.  The  top  was  first,  to 


some  extent,  levelled;  then  strong  walls,  formed  of 
immense  square  stones,  some  of  the  lower  ones  fully 
30  feet  long,  were  built  on  the  sloping  sides,  and  the 
interval  between  them  was  iilled  up  partly  with  vaults, 
and  partly  with  earth,  so  as  to  form  an  area  on  the 
top  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  larger  stones  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  wall,  which  are  also  bevelled, 
are  understood  to  be  remnants  of  the  first  temple:  but 
onlv  one  of  the  walls,  it  is  said,  was  built  by  Solomon, 
that  on  the  east  side,  and  those  on  the  south  and  west 
were  added  in  later  times.  The  area  ultimately  formed 
a  square,  measuring  a  stadium  on  each  side,  fully 
I^IMI  yards;  but  it  must  have  been  somewhat  less  in 
Solomon's  time,  if  the  \\alls  were  not  all  built  by  him 
(Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  sect.  I!;  Uul'iiiN  .  B.  ttes.  i.  IK'A. 

'2.      It.-t     </<  /»;•<//    ji/(lll     am/     (Hull  it.ilnil.'i.        It     IS     ill     the 

first  book  of  Ghroiiicles  that  we  have  the  fullest  account 
of  the  adjustment  of  these,  and  the  preparations  made 
for  carrying  tin  ni  into  effect.  We  are  there  expressly 
told,  that  the  pattern  of  the  whole  was  <_nveii  by  David 
to  Solomon,  and  that  David  himsilf  had  it  by  the 
Spirit:  or  \\a>  taught  it  by  Jehovah  through  a  writing 
i  if  God's  hand,  1  Ch.  xxviii.  11,  lit.  The  writing  referred 
to  mav  have  been  merely  the  handwriting  of  Moses 
respecting  the  tabernacle,  but  m>\\  through  the  special 
agency  and  direction  of  (he  .Holy  Spirit  adapted,  so  as 
to  suit  the  larger  dimensions  and  more  varied  uses  of 
the  temple.  That  such  divine  instruction  should  have 
been  uivc-n.  and  that  David  should  have  been  the  chan- 
nel of  receiving  it,  rather  than  Solomon,  is  altogether 
probable  and  in  til  accordance  with  the  known  relations 
of  the  time;  since  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  svmholi-m  of  the  temple  should  convey  no  diverse 
meaning  from  that  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  to  give  public 
assurance  of  this  he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  appro- 
priate instrument,  to  who>e  rapt  and  fervent  spirit  the 
idea  of  a  temple  had  originallv  suiru'osted  itself.  Even 
had  Solomon  been  of  rip.  r  age.  this  would  still  have 
I ic -en  the  most  natural  and  becoming  order;  but  con- 
sidering the  youthful  period  of  Solomon's  life  when  the 
design  be-an  to  be  carried  into  (fleet  itlie  fourth  year 
of  hi-  ni_iii,  it  was  rendered,  in  a  manner,  necessary; 
uviural  acquiescence  in  it  could  scarcely  have  been  ob- 
tained otherwise;  so  that  the  more  ppecitic  information 
on  the  subject  in  ( 'hronicles  is  required  to  complete  the 
statements  in  Kin--.  In  the  pattern  it-elf  as  thus  de- 
livered, the  general  form  and  proportions  ,,f  the  taber- 
nacle are  retained;  the  length  Oi  cubit-  '.'O  f,  ,-t,  the 
bread!  h  L'O  cubits  -  ;;<>  feet  precisely  the  double  of 
the  tabernacle,  1  Ki.  vi.  -J;  :.'  Ch.  iii.  :!.  In  the  former  of 
the  two  passives  referred  to,  the  height  is  given  as 
;j<)  cubits,  which  was  three  times  the  height  of  the 
tabernacle:  but  at  ver.  2o.  where  the  most  holy  place 
is  described,  _!0  cubits  are  given  as  the  height,  making 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tabernacle,  a  perfect  cube. 
Biihr  supposes  that  the  ">U  in  the  first  passage  is  an 
error  of  the  text,  and  that  20  cubits  or  Ijn  feet  was  the 
entire  height,  internally,  of  the  whole  building.  But 
the  more  probable  supposition  is,  that  the  actual  height 
of  the  whole  was  :$o  cubits,  though  with  an  internal 
division — 10  cubits  a-top  being  reserved,  at  least  over 
the  most  holy  place,  for  what  in  -  Ch.  iii.  9  are  called 
alijutli,  upper  chambers,  which,  as  well  as  the  .sanc- 
tuary and  the  most  holy  place,  were  overlaid  with  pure 
gold.  Kurt/,  also  Merz  (in  Ilert/.og),  suppose  those 
(tHjath  to  have  run  along  the  upper  part  of  the  entire 
building,  so  that  the  height  of  both  the  sanctuaries 
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would  I)'.:  only  '20  cubits;  Imt  Keil  conceives  \IIanilbuch 
der  ArdKeol.  i.  p.  li'i)  that  the  alijoth  were  only  over  the 
most  holy  (the  other  part  being  '.'>()  cubits  clear  in 
height),  and  that  they  were  kept  empty.  This,  per- 
haps, is  the  more  probable  supposition;  but  we  cannot 
speak  with  certainty.  Like  the  tabernacle,  the  temple 
looked  toward  the  east,  having  the  most  holy  place  at 
the  extreme  west.  Then  there  was  in  front  a  porch  of 
the  same  breadth  as  the  temple,  '20  cubits,  and  Id  deep, 
making  the  entire  length  of  the  building  70  cubits  —  105 


feet.  The  height  of  this  porch  is  not  given  in  Kin^s: 
and  the  11*0  cubits -l.bO  feet,  in  '2  Ch.  iii.  !•,  ai'e  so 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  dimensions  of 
the  porch  and  the  general  height  of  the  building,  that 
it  is  commonly  supposed  there  is  some  error  in  the 
text.  Two  brazen  pillars  of  18  cubits  high,  with  a 
chapiter  of  5  cubits,  in  all  2!i  cubits,  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  porch,  1  Ki.  vii.  i.v_'-.';  and  though  it  is  not 
expressly  said  that  this  chapiter  formed,  or  corres- 
ponded with,  the  to})  of  the  porch,  yet  this  may  not 


j  „  j     j     u     ffy     y 


unnaturally  be  inferred.  In  :>  C'h.  iii.  1/5  the  height  of 
the  pillars  is  made  ?>~>  cubits,  which  may  have  included 
a  stone  pedestal  of  some  cubits,  so  that  the  porch  was 
in  all  probability  little,  if  at  all,  elevated  above  the 
main  building.  The  circumference  of  the  pillars  was 
I'2  cubits  =  18  feet.  The  pillars  were  no  mcrelv  monu- 
mental ones,  or  heathenish  imitations.  They  were 
themselves  symbols,  indicative  of  fixity  and  strength,  as 
the  temple  itself  was:  hence  the  names,  one  being  called 
JitcJi/'n  (he  will  establish),  the  other  /'oar,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  contested,  but  which  is  best  interpreted  to 
signify  therein  is  strr-nr/th  (taking  t"h  for  "Kiz).  In 
tliis  view,  both  of  the  derivation  of  the  latter  term  and 
of  the  pillars  generally,  we  have  the  concurrence  of 
Biihr,  Keil,  and  Merz;  they  all  regard  the  two  strong- 
pillars  in  front  as  "  symbolizing  the  eternally  continuing 
fixed  relation  in  which  Jehovah  stood  to  the  people 
whom  he  had  redeemed,  and  among  whom  he  con- 
descended to  dwell"  (iler/). 

The  temple,  it  thus  appears,  was  not  what  would 
now  be  reckoned  a  large  structure:  it  did  not  exceed 
the  dimensions  of  many  a  modern  church,  not  to  speak 
of  the  grander  cathedrals.  Relatively,  indeed,  it  was 
great,  as  compared  with  the  tabernacle,  or  with  the 
private  buildings-  in  the  land;  and  so  it  is  designated  by 
Solomon  "a  great  house,"  2  Ch.  ii.  r,.  But  the  fanes  of 
heathen  temples  also,  the  parts  of  the  sacred  buildings 
specially  set  apart  as  the  residence  of  the  idol-deities 
worshipped  in  them,  were  usually  of  limited  dimensions; 
their  massive  pillars  and  spacious  ornamented  courts 
were  for  imposing  display  and  priestly  processions. 
Besides,  in  the  internal  decoration  of  this  building- 
there  was  a  lavish  expenditure,  much  beyond  what  was 


;  Entrance 


customary  at  least  in  Egyptian  temples.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  the  main  building,  there  were  side-buildings  or 
wings,  which  must  have  added  considerably  to  its  bulk. 
''He  built  against  the  wall  of  the  house  (so  the  words  in 
1  Ki.  vi.  5  should  be  read)  stories  round  about,  round 
about  the  walls  of  the  house,  against  the  holy  place, 
and  the  most  holy,  and  so  made  chambers  round  about." 
These  successive  stories  were  mere  appendages  to  the 
temple  proper;  their  floors  did  not  penetrate  into  the 
building,  but  rested  on  so  many  projecting  ledges  or 
rebates  in  the  temple- wall:  and  consequently,  as  the 
exterior  of  this  wall  contracted  at  each  rebate,  while 
the  outer  wall  of  the  side- chambers  rose  erect,  the 
lateral  dimensions  of  the  chambers  increased  each  story 
upwards.  The  lowest  was  only  5  cubits  in  breadth, 
but  the  second  6,  and  the  third  7:  in  height  they  were 
all  the  same,  each  o  cubits,  making  in  all,  perhaps, 
with  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  floors,  a  height  of 
about  18  cubits — somewhat  more  than  half  the  height 
of  the  centre  building.  These  chambers  were  doubt- 
less for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  utensils,  changes 
of  vestments,  and  other  things  necessary  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  daily  service.  And  the  communication  to 
the  second  and  third  appears  to  have  been  by  winding 
stairs  in  the  chambers  themselves,  cli.  vi.  8.  There  were 
windows  also — a  point  in  which  such  a  building  natu- 
rally differed  from  the  tabernacle— but  the  description 
given  of  them  is  so  brief  and  obscure,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  either  their  number,  their  position, 
or  their  form.  "For  the  house  (it  is  said,  i  Ki.  vi.  4)  he 
made  windows.  C^'iM  CTJTO" — "of  narrow  lights." 
our  version  renders,  others  "broad  within,  narrow 
without;"  but  the  more  probable  rendering  is  '''inserted 
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oined  viz.  beam-],  -diut"  or  fixed:  meaning,  proha-  •  scat,  and  the  two  tallies  within-    was  transferred  bodily 
so  made  as  always  to  remain  the  same,  not  requir-     into  the  most  holy  place  of  the  temple,  as  if  nothing- 


West;  and  they  would  be  intended  fully  as  much  for  the 
circulation  of  air.  and  the  discharge  of  the  smoke  from 
the  lamps  and  the  ineeii-e.  as  for  the  introduction  of  a 
little  liuht.  The  roof  of  the  build  in--  is  not  particularly 
mentioned:  but  il  is  almost  certain  to  have  been  flat. 
:}.  The  inatci-ia/K  nf  tlit  hnil<l!ii;i  ami  tltdr  pr<n«tra- 


lirection  met  each,  other  over  the  ark  in  the  centre, 
and  in  the  other  reached  to  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  house — a  symbol  in  their  very  magnitude  and 
overshadowing  greatness,  how  little  now  should  he 
thought  of  movements  from  place  to  place,  how  promi- 
nent dod  wished  to  n  ndiT  the  idea  of  peaceful  rest. 


that 


was   neti'.  r 


The  staves  of  the  ark  were  allowed  to  remain, 


Such  a  m.-.di. 


it  served  also  a-  an  indication 


'f  t 


It  was  only,  however,  on  the  outside  that  the  stone  its  general  import).  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  while 
appeared,  for  the  interior  of  the  walls  was  all  lined  with  a  door  with  folding  leaves  was  made  t'-r  this  entrance. 
cedar  brou -lit  from  Lebanon.,  and  th-  floors  as  \\ell  as  it  appears  not  to  have  be,  n  used;  at  least  it  did  not 


arved   figures     coiiiiectionwiththetabernaele.2Cli.iii.il.      Ii  the  door- 
ii  2:',  sill   em-     leav.  •  were   partially  or  at    times  entirely  closed,  as  is 
possible,  except    on    the  day  of  atonement,  so   that  on 
ordinary  occasions    they  alone  seemed    to   separate  the 

the    type   and    centre    <-.    (.'iiKiirr.iM    and     holy  from  the  most  holy  place,  yet  the  vail  hung  on  the 
1'Ai.M).      A,  id    the    whole,    '<  and    iioor   and     interior  side,  and   through   it    still   the  high-priest  must 

pas>  \\ith  the  blood  of  sprinkling  to  the  mercy-seat. 


of  ci  dar  \\<  I'e  <  \  >  r\  >.\  hei 
of  cherubim,  palm-tree-,  and  flowers, 
bk-matic  of  pure.  holy,  and  blessed  life,  of  which  tin 

tclllple,    as     the    seat      of     tile     1  i  \  i  II  J      (iod.     \\lls     to     be     IV- 


ith  th 


are  not  named,  exo  pt   the  candlesticks  and   the  subor-  in  regard  to  the  show-bread:  and  though  in  1   Ki.  vii.  -IS 

dinate  instrument-;  of  service,  which   \\en-all  of  gold,  mention   is  made  only  of  the  table  of  show-bread,  yet 

.Many  precious  stones  also  were  set  in  particular  places,  in  the  mere  •  let  ailed  account  of  the  books,  t'  Chronicles, 

which,  along  with  th-  gold  and   other  costly  materials,  we  are  .  xprcssly  told  of  t-  n  tahl<  *  having  been  made 

.f  and  set   like   the  candl.  sticks.  2  Cli.iv.  8,  iii.      It  was   still 

n  customary,  however,   notwithstanding  this  multiplica- 
tion, to  sp.-ak  both  of  the  candlestick  and  of  the  show- 


were  evidently  intended  to  convey  some  impression 
the   adorable   greatne-s   and   majesty   of    the    llein-    in 
whose  honour  the  house  was  erected.      This  was  clearly 
indicated  by  David,  when  himself  preparing  the  means 


is  not 


,1  the  proba- 

Keil.    .liiihr.  and    Merz,    that 

\\hilc  ten   of  each  stood   in   the    sanctuary,  usually  no 

for  man,  but  for  the  Lord  <iod."  i  c'h.  xxix.  1.  The  em-  more  than  one  table  at  a  time  was  served  with  show- 
ploymeiit  of  cedar,  olive,  and  cypress  had  a  twofold  bread  and  one  candlestick  lighted.  The  numbers  were 
symbolical  element— these  both  belonged  to  the  more  needed  to  fill  up  the  space:  they  also  served  by  the 
costly  kinds  of  wood,  and  were  also  the  least  suscepti-  costliness  of  their  material  to  add  to  the  glory  of  lia- 
ble of  corrupting  influences  therefore  emblems  of  I  house;  and  the  ten  times  seven  of  the  golden  candle- 
strength  and  perpetuity.  i  stick  7".  and  the  ten  times  twelve  of  the  places  for 


4.    Tin  fi 


The  tabernacle  here     the  show-bread  =  1'Jn,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 


also  -,-ave  its  impress  to  the  temple,  there  being  nothing  symbolism  of  numbers,  intensified  the  ideas  of  sacrcd- 
absolutely  new  in  the  latter,  but  the  old  with  such  en-  ness  and  completeness  embodied  in  the  general  structure 
largemeiits  and  adaptations  as  were  necessary  to  the  '  of  the  articles.  The  multiplication  of  these  two  articles, 
altered  position  of  affairs.  The  most  sacred  of  all  the  ,  as  a  matter  of  course,  involved  a  corresponding  multi- 
articles  of  the  tabernacle —the  ark  of  the  covenant.  '  plication  of  the  subordinate  utensils-  snuffers,  tongs, 
with  the  overshadowing  cherubim  on  the  lid  or  mercy-  I  basins,  \c.  —  which  were  all  of  pure  gold,  1  Ki.  ui.  l!','>". 


TEMPLE    TX  JERUSALEM 


TEMPLE    IN   .JERUSALEM 


In  the   fore-court  the  modifications  of  the   original  |  approach  from  his  own  palace,  which  would  also  have  a 

gate  of  its  own,  i  Ki.  x.  :,,  2Ch.  ix.  n;  this  at  a  later  period, 
along  with  a  covert  for  the' Sabbath,  was  somehow 
changed  or  removed  by  Ahaz  for  fear  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  2  Ki.  xvi.  is;  but  in  what  respects,  or  on  what 
grounds,  is  not  very  clear. 

Such  in  its  leading  outlines  was  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon. Though  the  building  itself  was  not  very  large, 
if  compared  with  many  modern  structures,  yet  the 


arrangements  wen;  somewhat  freer.  The  brazen  altar 
of  burnt-offering  was  made  four  times  the  size  of  the 
former  one,  20  cubits  or  JSO  feet  on  each  side  and  in 
height,  instead  of  5,  2  Ch.  iv.  1.  Nothing  is  said  of  its 
particular  structure,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  it 
approached  in  this  respect  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
existing  model,  and  that  a  gradual  incline  was  made  to 
the  summit.  (Stanley  and  others  have  no  right  to  say 
it  was  by  steps,  referring  to  Eze.  xliii.  17.)  This,  it 
may  be  supposed,  was  the  article  which  stood  outer- 
most, probably  at  the  distance  of  100  cubits  from  the 
door  of  the  temple  on  the  east.  Then  a  little  nearer 

thu  door  there  was  a  molten  sea,  or  huge  basin,  of  10  have  rendered  the  expense  of  the  whole  Very 'great. 
cubits  --15  feet  from  brim  to  brim,  45  feet  in  circum-  The  brass  or  bronze  articles  were  manufactured  in  a 
ference,  capable  of  holding  2000  baths  =  15,000  or  district  near  the  Jordan,  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan, 
1(5,0(10  gallons  of  water,  supported  by  12  oxen,  three  '  under  the  superintendence  of  a  skilled  workman  from 
on  each  side  looking  in  the  same  direction,  1  Ki.  vii.  23;  Tyre— Hiram,  whose  mother  was  a  Hebrew,  but  his 
2  Ch.  iv.  2.  In  ver.  5  of  Chronicles  the  capacity  is  made  \  father  a  Tyrian,  i  Ki.  vii.  i;;,  11,  4i;;  2Ch.  iv.  17.  The  articles 


costliness  of  the  materials  employed  in  its  construction, 
the  distance  from  which  many  of  them  had  to  be 
brought,  and  the  slow  imperfect  processes  by  which 
ithers  would  necessarily  at  the  time  be  prepared,  must 


still  larger,  "000  baths,  which  must  either  be  a  corrup- 
tion in  the  text,  or  the  result  probably  of  some  different 
kind  of  measurement.  The  use  of  this  large  supply  of 
water  was  for  the  washing  of  the  priests,  as  they  minis- 
tered at  the  altar  or  went  into  the  temple,  2  Ch.  iv.  0;  so 
that  it  took  the  place  of  the  laver  at  the  tabernacle. 
How  the  water  was  drawn  from  it  for  the  purpose  in 
question  is  not  stated;  some  suppose  by  means  of  cranes 
and  buckets,  others  through  openings  in  the  mouths  of 
the  oxen.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  more  probable 
view;  and  the  twelve  oxen,  clean  animals,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  who 
were  called,  as  a  priestly  race,  to  purify  themselves 
really,  as  their  representatives  did  here  symbolically. 


The  idea  of  Josephus  (Ant. 


that  in  these  oxen 


made  for  such  a  purpose  Solomon  already  violated  the 
law  of  Moses,  only  shows  how  little  he  understood  of 
the  symbolism  expressed  in  them,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  temple  arrangements.  Besides  the  molten  sea  for 


the  use  of  the  priesthood,  there  were  ten  basins  or  lavers, 


in  gold  were  probably  manufactured  in  Jerusalem  and 
also  by  foreign  workmen.  When  finished  (as  it  was  at 
the  end  of  four  years)  the  house  was  dedicated  with  great 
solemnity  by  Solomon,  amid  a  vast  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, the  mass  of  Israel  having  assembled  to  keep 
holiday  on  the  occasion,  and  thank-offerings  of  no  fewer 
than  20,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep  were  presented, 
1  Ki.  viii.;  2  Ch.  v.-vii.  But  its  day  of  glory  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  in  the 


next  reign  withdrew  from  it  a  large  proportion  of  the 
worshippers,  and  the  Egyptian  Shishak  even  in  that 
reign  spoiled  it  of  many  of  its  treasures,  i  Ki.  xiv.  20. 
Another  portion  in  the  reign  of  Asa  was  abstracted 
to  make  peace  with  Benhadad,  i  Ki.  xv.  is;  and  onwards 
successive  renovations  and  plundering*,  which  it  is 
needless  to  recount,  took  place;  till,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
corrigible wickedness  and  folly  of  the  people,  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  and  laid  in  ruins —  after  it  had  stood  about 
41(J  years. 

IT.  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ZETCUBBABKL. 
This  temple,  commonly  called  the  second  in  relation 
to  the  first,  was  by  the  singular  providence  of   God. 
fitting   provision    made   for    it,    though    no    particular  |  and   doubtless  through  the  instrumentality  of  Daniel 
description   is  given.      Both  the   sea   and    the    lavers  |  and  other  Jews  resident  at  Babylon,  included  in  the 


appear  to  have  been  engraven  with  figures;  but  this 
was  probably  for  mere  ornament. 

The  court  in  which  these  sacred  articles  were  placed 
for  the  service  of  the  Lord  was  called  "  the  inner  court," 
i  Ki.  vii.  :io,  or  the  higher  court,  Je.  xxxvi.  in-  for  it  was 
raised  above  what  lay  farther  off  by  three  rows  of 
hewed  stone  and  a  row  of  cedar-beams,  and  belonged 
to  the  priests.  The  court  of  the  people,  or  the  great 
court,  lay  without  this,  and  was  surrounded  by  strong 
walls,  accessible  only  through  brass  gates,  2  Ch.  iv.  <). 

5.  The  (/ales.  No  formal  or  detailed  account  is  given 
of  these,  and  their  number  is  quite  uncertain;  indeed, 
it  probably  differed  at  different  times.  The  chief  gate 
was  undoubtedly  on  the  east,  in  a  line  with  the  ap- 


decree  of  Cyrus  respecting  the  return  of  the  captives. 
In  the  first  notice  of  that  decree,  Ezr.  i.,  Cyrus  is  even 
represented  as  saying  in  his  proclamation,  that  the  God 
of  heaven  had  charged  him  to  build  for  him  a  house  at 
Jerusalem;  and  at  a  later  period,  when,  in  connection 
with  certain  hostile  proceedings,  the  decree  came  to  be 
sought  for  among  the  records  of  the  Persian  kingdom, 
it  was  found  to  contain  provisions,  not  only  that  such 
a  house  should  be  built,  but  that  it  should  occupy  the 
site  and  take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  destroyed 
seventy  years  before — in  short,  that  it  should  be  as 
near  as  possible  the  restoration  of  Solomon's,  K/r. 
For  this  purpose  authority  was  given  the  returned 
captives  to  get  what  was  needed  from  the  royal  trea- 


proach  to  the  entrance  into  the  temple,  Eze.  xi.  i.     Eze-  ;  sures,   to   obtain   cedar  trees  from   Lebanon,  pay  the 
kiel  ^appears  to  make  mention  of  another  gate  on  the    Tyrian  workmen,  and  provide  generally  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  ch.  iii.  c,  ".     The  foundation  was  laid 


north,  over  against  the  brazen  altar  in  that  direction 


ch.  viii.r,.  A  "higher  gate"  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  is 
mentioned  in  2  Ki.  xv.  3/5;  2  Ch.  xxvii.  3,  as  having  been 
built  by  Jotham.  but  its  position  is  not  more  nearly 
defined.  A  gate  "of  the  foundation"  is  also  noticed, 
2  Ch.  xxiii.  5,  but  left  equally  uncertain  as  to  its  precise 


amid  mingled  weeping  and  shouts  of  joy  from  those 
present — the  latter,  no  doubt,  prevailing,  and  the 
former  coming  only  from  the  few  aged  men  who  had 
seen  the  first  house,  and  had  old  associations  tenderly 
awakened  by  the  now  apparently  feeble  attempt  to 


locality.     King  Solomon  seems  to  have  had  a  private    revive  the  ancient  glory.    The  notices  given  respecting 
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the  house  itself  are  exceedingly  few.  from  which  w<-  !  away  from  their  Messianic  hope* :  they  might  already 
may  infer  the  old  pattern  to  have  been  kept  in  view—  j  see  the  prediction  of  Haggai,  oh.  ii.  t;,  aliout  the  greater, 
although  in  the  one  specific  notice  as  to  the  dimrn-  |  glory  of  the  second  temple  fulfilled,  and  think  them- 
sions  there  is  a  difference:  tlie  height  of  the  building  is  !  Drives  as  well  oft  under  his  dynasty  as  thev  had  any 
made  in  the  decree  (>d  cubits.  j-:/r.  vi.  ;;,  precisely  double  :  reason  t»  ho]>e  it  should  ever  be  with  them  as  a  people 
nf  the  original  building:  and  the  breadth  al-o  'id.  ,ir  hi*  speech  in  J<>s.  Ant.  xv.  n.  sect  1;  also  Ilencrstoiibev:;, 
Various  conjectural  explanations  have  been  -iveii  of  I  Christol.  on  Has.  ii.  (i) .  'Although  it  was  an  entirely  new 
this,  sucli  as  that  it  may  refer  to  the  porch  in  front  building  which  Herod  projected  and  actually  acoom- 
rather  than  to  the  main  building',  but  none  that  can  be  :  plished.  vet  his  very  object  required  that  he  should 
deemed  satisfactory;  we  want  the  materials  for  proper  avoid  conveying  the  idea  of  its  being  wholly  new,  and 
explanations.  it  appears  iroin  .losephus  (Ant.  xv.  n,  that  he  should  rather  appear  aiming  at  the  proper 
sect,  l.comp.  with  via.  :i,  sect.  2)  that  in  Heroil's  time  the  restoration  and  embellishment  of  the  existing  one. 
temple  proper  wa-  'io  <  jibits  liiuli.  and  that  In  regarded  On  this  account  ho  seems  to  have  taken  down  the  latter 
this  as  oiilv  half  th"  height  of  Solomon's  -apparently  piecemeal,  and  put  up  the  other  in  it-  place,  so  as  to 
having  ivspcet  to  the  1  2d  cubits  given  in  '2  I'h.  iii.  4.  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  edifice,  and  admit  of  its 
which  must  th"ii  hav.-  -tood  in  the  text,  and  under-  being  still  called,  as  it  certainly  was.  the  second  temple, 
standing  it  of  the  temple  ^em-rally,  not  merely  of  the  .losephus  uivcs  two  dates  for  the  commencement  of  the 
porch.  ISut  these  statements  are  so  inconsistent  with  building,  the  cighte.  nth  and  the  fifteenth  years  of 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  first  temple,  and  a  height  iiYrod's  rci^n  (Ant.  xv.  n,  s.  i;  wars.  i.  21,  s.  i).  A  threat 
of  12"  cubits  is  so  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  tlie  force  was  employed  in  the  undertaking  liniu  waggons 
2o  eubit<  which  \vas  ti\ed  as  th.'  In  ijit  "f  th.'  chief  for  conveying  the  stones,  1  ".'  >oo  skilh  d  workmen,  and 
apartment  in  the  buililing,  that  the  vi  •«  must  be  ascribed  1  ono  prii-sts  who  were  acquainted  with  the  finer  kinds 
to  th.-  fancy  of  later  times.  The  pro^re-s  of  tl,,-  work  of  w>  IK  in  stone  and  wood.  In  a  yeai1  and  a  half  the 
was  interrupted  for  about  Hi';. -en  year.-,  by  the  adver-  temple  proper  was  ready  for  the  priests  and  Levites; 
saries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  stood  Ion-  unlin-  the  courts  were  finished  at  the  end  of  ei^ht  vcars;  but 
ished:  but  at  length,  in  the  twelt'lli  m..ntli  of  the  sixth  op,  rations  continued  to  lie  carried  on  in  the  erection 
year  of  Darius  (B.C.  51<J).  it  was  brought  to  a  eomple-  ;md  lilting  up  of  phu-es  attacheil  to  it.  At  the  coin 
tion.  Kzr  vi  ;  —  also  iind.-r  ll.\i;c;.\i,  /i  ni  i;i:  MII-:I.,  A.  c.  nicncenieiit  of  our  Lord's  ministrv  fliev  still  were  so. 
It  may  be  understood  of  itself,  and  is  plainly  implied  in  and  were  nol  completed  till  the  time  of  AuTippa  II.. 
deed  in  H:i'_r.  ii.  •'..  that  this  s.-cond  building  was  Breath  when  the  works  wholly  <va-od,  and  as  manv  as  IS. Odd 
inferior  to  the  former  in  external  beauty  and  .-pleudonr.  \\orknieii  are  said  to  have  been  disc-hargt  d  (Jos  Ant.  xx. 
Its  altar  of  burnt-otiering  appears  to  ha\ ,-  been  made  n, ,  ,.,.  71.  The  area  for  these  erections  was  considerably 
of  stone,  not  of  brass,  i  Mac  iv.  i;,:  and  it  seems  to  have  enlarged:  .losephus  even  says  it  was  double. 1  (Wars,  i.  l!l, 
had  but  one  table  of  -how-bivad  and  one  candlestick.  „,  t  ,  .  all,l  it  was  formed  into  terraces,  the  open  space 
:  Mi".  . .-'..  i..  \:>.  while  the  most  holy  place  was.  accord-  or  court  of  one  ri-inu  above  another,  and  the  temple 
in.ur  to  J.'wi-h  authorities  (Afislina,  .Ti.ni.-i,  \  -•>.  entirely  itself  occupying  the  highest.  The  outmost  court  was 
empty,  except  that  in  place  of  the  ark  of  tin  covenanl  nearly  n  square,  of  a  stadium  'lor,  l-ji^lish  feet  on 
a  -ton.-  was  set.  ,,u  \\hieh  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  each  side,  accortling  to  .!•  sephus.  but  according  to  the 
blood  of  atonement.  It  was  one  of  the  live  thin-.-  Talmud  ."do  cubits  7."u  feet:  surrounded  by  a  high 
which  they  reckoned  \\aiitinu  in  the  second  temple,  and  wall,  v.ith  a  colonnade  of  two  rows  of  marble  pillars, 
oon-tiUited  its  great  inferiority  to  the  first:  the  other  and  on  the  south  side  three,  2,".  feet  in  height,  bearing 
four  were,  the  sacred  fire,  the  Shekinah,  the  Holy  Spirit,  up  a  roof  of  richly  carved  cedar,  and  paved  with 
the  ("rim  and  Thunimini.  The  answer  by  I'rimand  mosaic.  (l.-ntiles  were  allowed  to  enter  here,  as  well 
Thummim  was  certainly  wanting;  ln;t  it  seemed  to  as  Jews:  and  the  gates  or  entrances  to  it  for  the  public 
have  ceased  l.>n_:  hc.fore  th--  destruction  ,,f  the  tir-t  were  only  on  the  west  side  one  to  the  royal  city  on 
temple.  Th"  distinction  between  the  two  tempi.  .-  on  /ion.  two  to  what  .losephus  calls  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
other  point.-  is  also  probably  in  some  degree  fanciful:  and  one  by  means  of  a  series  of  steps  through  the 
and,  in  particular,  a  regards  the  ark.  though  the  ori-  vallev  into  the  other  city  (Ant.  xv.  11,  sect. ')).  The  east 
u'inal  article  with  the  two  tables  of  stone  was  certainly  wall  ran  aloni:  the  edge  of  a  dec])  ravine,  and  did  not 
gone,  yet  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  a  new  ark  was  admit,  of  uates;  so  also  the  south,  which  had  ri^'ht 
made  and  set  in  the  most  holy  place  i  Lightfoot,  Temple,  below  it  the  deep  valley  of  th"  Tyropieon.  but  in  which 
eh.  is).  On  subordinate  parts  alterations  were  made  from  there  were  two  concealed  or  subterranean  passages 
time  to  time:  Simon  the  hi^h-priest  is  celebrated  in  loading  to  the  vaults  and  water-reservoirs  of  the  temple. 
this  respect,  Kr, 'Ins.  1.  i-:!;  and  after  the  defilement  of  the  (  )n  the  north  there  was  only  one  passage,  also  con- 
temple  by  Antiochus  Kpiphanos,  a  new  altar  of  burnt-  |  eealed.  leading  to  the  fortress  of  Antonia.  which  formed 
otterinu'  was  ma.de  of  fresh  stones,  and  a  ceremony  of  a  sort  of  watch-tower  to  the  temple.  A  court,  coin- 
cleansing  gone  through,  i  Mac.  k.  3(i-.i\  in  commeinora-  paratively  near  the  temple,  and  of  much  smaller  dimen- 
tion  of  which  the  feast  of  dedication  or  cleansing  was  sioiis.  was  separated  from  this  outer  one  by  a  breast- 
ivgularly  kept.  .in.  x  -J-'.  The  temple  mount  was  strongly  !  work  or  raised  bank.  Id  cubits  broad,  with  a  trellis  of 

fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  i  Mac.  iv.  i;».  sto m  the  top  :',  cubits  hiidi;  the  bank  itself  on  the 

111.   THK  TKMPI.K  <>F    Mr.KoD.  '  side  toward  the  outer  court  was  Id  cubits  high,  but  on 

The    general    purpose   and    object   of    Herod    in   this  the  interior  only  2.1:   and  was  ascended   by  14  steps  at 

great  work  have  been  already  described  (an  HERODIAN  various  entrances  or  Date's.     The  widest  gate  was  on 

Fum.Y,  No.  1).      He   sought   by  it  to  rival,  if  not   to  the  east,  which  led  directly  into  a  pretty  large  court  of 

transcend,    the   greatness   of   Solomon,    and    to   throw  ,  I:!.")  cubits  square,   the  court  of  the   women,   right  in 

such  an   eclat  around   the  temple  itself,  and   his  own  front  of  the  altar  of  burnt- offering;  there  was  also  a  gate 

relation  to  it,  as  to  turn  the  expectations  of  the  Jew.-  leadinu'  into    it    on   the   noith,  ami  one  on  the  south. 
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<  )n  the  west.  and  nearer  tin1  temple1,  \\  ere,'  steps  and  n 
gat'-  1  (.'ailing  to  what  wa-  called  the  court  of  the  l-rae-1- 
ites.  These  four  gate's  had  e-hambe  r.-  built  over  them, 
aiid  wen-  each  adorned  with  two  pillars:  hut  the  east, 
which  was  ca.lle-d  "the  great  uate,"  in  (.lie  Talinu<l 
"  N'ieanor's  nate,"  was  larger  and  i-osl.lier  than  tlie 
others;  it-  gates  were  50  cubits  high  and  hi  broad, 
wliile  the  others  were  only  'Jn  euhits  high  and  1 ."  hroa<i. 
Fifteen  steps  conducted  from  this  court  up  to  that  of 
the  Israelites,  \\liieli  lay  immediately  hi  front  of.  and 
round  ahout.  both  the  altar  and  the  temple,  ('handlers 
or  cells  stood  at  the  tour  corners  of  this  court,  and  were 
used  for  holdin-  such  articles  as  >alt.  wood.  &e.,  needed 
for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  hoth  on  the  north 
and  .in  the  s'intli  .-ides  there  were  three  gates,  with 
steps  leading  up  to  them.  A  railing  of  a  cubit  hiirh 
separated  this  from  the  court  <>f  the  priests,  which  was 
inmiediatclv  around  the  altar,  and  alon<_;  the-  front  ami 
sides  of  the  temple.  The  altar  was  of  4oiie.  15  euhits 
hiu'h.  and  :-.u  lon^  and  broad. 

The  site  of  the  temple  was  1 -J  step-  higher  -till 
than  the  court  of  the  pri(;sts.  The  rahhins  assign  it  a 
height  of  lull  euhits.  as  many  liroad,  and  as  many  long, 
including  the  porch  or  hall  of  ]o  euhits;  hut  Josephus, 
while  he  makes  the  length  and  height  the  same,  speak. -- 
of  tlie  hreadth  narrowing  1°  euhits  In-hind  (Wars,  v.  .'., 
sect.  I).  Liid'tfoot  (uh.  xi  )  has  endeavoured,  partly  from 
Josephus,  but  still  nioiv  from  rabbinical  sources,  to 
give  an  exact  description  of  the  dimensions  and  struc- 
ture of  the  building;  but  it  is  in  great  measure  fanciful, 
and  in  some  parts  not  very  probable.  The  side-chambers, 
which  were  of  three  stories,  were  probably  soiueuhat 
larger  than  tho.--,-  in  Solomon's  temple;  the  centre  build- 
in-'  rose  fully  4u  cubits  above  them:  the  breadth  of  that 
central  pa.vt  within  was  2<i  cubits,  as  in  Solomon's,  but 
the  height  of  the  holy  place,  and  also  of  the  most 
holy,  was  C0--thus  for  the  sake  of  mere  display  losing 
the  just  proportions,  Then-  were  also  upper  chambers 
over  both:  and  the  two  main  apartments  were  separated 
by  a  door,  and  also  a  vail  i\Vai-s,  v, :,,  sect  :,\.  The  front 
walls  were  ornamented  with  thick  plates  of  gold,  which 
emitted  a  da /./.I  ing  splendour  when  shone  upon  by  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun;  and  the  top  was  covered  \\ith 
sharjt  spikes,  to  prevent  the  birds  from  roosting  on  it, 
and  covering  it  with  tilth. 

Such,  hrieflv.  was  the  temple  of  Herod,  a  work  of 
human  ambition,  reared  at  great  expense,  but  without 
any  proper  regard  to  the  divine  symbolism  which  ap- 
peared in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  in  that  also  which 
more  immediately  preceded  it.  ft  had  the  unspeakable 
honour  of  being  visit, -d  by  the  Lord  of  ^lory.  the  true 
Shekinah,  but  they  who  ministered  in  its  courts  more 
peculiarly  "his  own"- --knew  him  not:  and  ere  long 
those  courts  became  the  scenes  of  such  unparalleled 
air-. cities  as  brought  do\vn  with  overwhelming  retri- 
bution the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  The  wish  of  Titus  to 
spare  the  building  was  frustrated  by  the  madness  of 
tin-  people  on  the  one  side  and  the  fury  of  his  soldicrv 
on  the  other.  The  temple  itself  and  all  its  surround- 
ing cloister-  were  burned  to  the  ground  (.v.D.  TO).  Tn 
the  year  A.D.  !:',(!  Hadrian  built  on  its  site  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  C'apitolinns.  placing  an  equestrian  statue  of 
himself  on  the  most  holy  place.  An  effort  was  made 
under  the  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple,  but  the 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  providence  of  Cod.  And 
formany  centuries  the  long  consecrated  height  has  been 
occupied  by  the;  mosque  of  Omar. 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS.     Me  DKCALOOUE. 

TENT  f-av;   ;?\ro.  o.  i.  s,  djvelling-phire  :  nrp.  -  sa. 

•  xi.  ll,  booth:  n:r.  Xu.  \\v. -,  recess:  CTVTJI'T?].  A  mov- 
able dwelling-place,  made,  of  curtains  of  different  mate- 
rials, and  extended  upon  poles.  The  only  word  rendered 
tent  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  above  three  ex- 
ceptions, is  o,W.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  its  derha 
tiou;  but  most  likely  it  comes  from  rw,  to  be  round, 
ring-shaped,  so  called  from  its  round  form  (Fiirsti. 
Subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  the  word 
is  frequently  applied  to  that  sacred  dwelling,  because  a 
tent  of  goats'  hair  was  placed  over  the  holy  dw,  llin- 
i;:C-,.  a-  part  of  the  structure.  Ex.  xxvi.  7;  hence  the 
common  rendering  fii'it /•//«, •!<-.  In  tlie  New  Testament 
crxip":]  is  rendered,  with  one  or  two  •  •xeetitious.  taber- 
nacle. 

The  early  migrations  of  mankind,  and  their  pastoral 
occupation,  would  naturally  lead  to  tent  life  in  the 
earliest  a^es.  Hence  we  are  told  that  Jnhal  the  son 
of  Lamech  was  the  father  of  such  a.-  dwell  in  ^ ///.-•. 
Gi  :.  si,  The  sacred  narrative  implies  that  Xoah  and 
his  sons  after  the  deluge  dwelt  in  tents.  Go.  i.\.  -.'i,  -27. 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  partly  led  a  nomadic  life. 
I'-adni'.;  their  flocks  and  pitching  their  tents  here  and 
there,  according  to  the  condition  of  th*-  pasturage.  In 
Kgvpt  their  descendants  for  the  most  part  left  otf  tent 
life,  and  remained  so  during  th.-ir  bondage.  Hut  on 

,  their  deli\vranee.  and  during  their  protrae-te-d  sojourn 
in  the  wildei'iie'ss,  tent  life  was  a^ain  iv-uni,  d  bv  the 
nation.  KX  xvi.  iii:  .Ins  vii.  21,  and  continued  for  some  time 

.  e-ven  after  their  settlement  in  the  Holy  Land.  j,.s.  \.\ii.  ?. 
And  the  phraseology  of  tent  life  remained  among  the 
people'  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  In-  their  normal  con- 
dition, i  Ki.  xii.  in.  Here  we  may  observe  that  tent  life- 
is  not  peculiar  to  nomades  onlv.  for  we  find  settled  clans, 
occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  still  dwell  in  tents; 
and  such  probably  was  the  ease  in  I'alestiiii-  in  all  ages. 
The  familv  of  11,-ber  the-  Kenite  \\as  apparently  of 
this  e-lass.  .in  iv.  ii-u-j;  and  e-ven  the  patriarchs  se>  in 
partly  to  have  adopted  that  mode  of  life.  Isaac  not 
only  "had  possession  of  flocks  and  possession  of  herds," 
but  also  he  ''sowed  in  the  land,  and  iveeiveel  in  the 
same-  year  a  hundredfold."  Ce-  \\\-\.  1-2.  Even  manv  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages,  forvarious  reasons, 
woulel  have  used  tents  for  their  dwellings  during  the 
summer  months,  just  as  the  peasants  in  the-  south  of 
Pale-tine-  do  so  at  tlie  present  day.  Those  occupied  in 
fie-ld  labours,  and  especially  tlu>se  who  depended  prin- 
cipally upon  the-ir  flocks,  would  spend  the  summer 
months  in  tents,  jn-t  as  we  find  it  to  be  the  case  at 
present  in  various  parts  of  the-  Fast.  Apart  from 
military  campaigns,  when  the  tent  was  indispensable,  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  tent  has  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  civil  life-  of  the-  people  of  Palestine  as  well 
as  of  the  East  gene-rally. 

Marking  probably  a  transition  state  from  tent  to 
town  life,  would  be  the  rliafsci:  "en.  generally  rendered 
court  or  village;  but  meaning,  in  a  topographical  sense, 
a  stone'  wall  having  te'iit  cloth  stretched  over  it.  some- 
what in  the-  same-  fashion  as  the  Yezidee  tent  in  Syria, 
which  consists  of  a  stone  wall  some  five  feet  high,  with 
a  roof  of  long  strips  of  goat-hair  cloth  sewn  together, 
raised  hiu'h  by  long  pe^les  of  wood,  and  which  is  imper- 
vious both  to  the  rays  e>f  the  sun  and  to  rain.  Such 
was  Hazal  adelar  in  the  south,  Xu.  xxxiv.  4,  and  Haxar- 
erran  in  the  north,  vev.  !>,  with  several  others. 

Eastern  tents  are  ne>t  all  alike;  they  vary  in  form  and 


material,  according  to  tribes  and  the  possessor's  condition     the    inside   arrangements    vary    among    different    elans 
of  life.      Those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  themselves  a     and    tribes.       Some    modern    tents   are  constructed  of 
proper  tent  merely  hang  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a  tree  to     most  costly  materials  and  are  very  beautiful,      (.'hardin 
give  them  shelter.      The  ordinary  tent  is  of  very  simple     mentions   that    a    late    king   of    Persia   had    one    made 
structure.      Some  are  of  a  circular  form  resting  on  a      which  cost  upwards,  if  two  millions  sterling.      It  was 
centre-pole,  but  more  commonly  they  are  square,  rest-      called  the  -olden  house,  because  gold   -littered  every 
inn'  on   several    poles    some   <i.\ 
feet  high,  and  forming  but  one 
apartment.      The  better  class  .  i 
tents  are  much  more  spacious, 
of  an   oblong  ti-urc.  and    gene- 
rally   divided    by    a    cloth    \a:l 
into  two  apartment-.  i    <•  r>uti  r 
apartni'-nt  hein-  for  th--  males. 
and  the  inner  one  for  the  female-. 
The    mo-l    Usual    si/.'-   has    nili'- 
poles  (i.liilinl  or  pillal1'  snj'j..  '1  ' 
it.  three  in  th'-  Centre  and  ' 
on   both   sides.       Hook-   a ri    at 
t'e-hed  to  tin-  poles.  f.,r  th,    pur 
p  i.-e  of  hanuin-  \  ari"U-  article-. 
Th.     Coverin-   coiisi.-ts   of   cloth 
mad.-  of  goat-hair,1  ah  nit  a  yard 
broad,     laid    jiarall.-l    \\itli    th' 
tent'.-  length,  and  is  imp.  rvious 
to    t  he    h--a\  Lest    rain.      '!'"   thi- 
eovering     pi.-ce.-    of    cioth    ar. - 
se\\  i;  or  t'.vi-tcd    round    a    -t 

to  tlh-  end-  of   which  are  tied  loop  I',  \\     Arabs    ha\e    nn>ri     than    one 

To  these   loops  one  end  of   the    t'  lit    ropes    i.-    ta.-tened,      tent    I'oi    the  family:   diiKn  nt    a]>artments    bein-    made 
tlie  other  end  bein- tii  '«/.  or  a  ho.  ...    tent    accnrdinu1   to   circumstances.      Some 

jiointed    pin  of   hard    \\ 1.    \\hich   i.-  dri\cn    into  tin-     times  when  the  wives  disagree,  soparat<    tents  an    pro 

-round   \\ith   a   .•//"/•»/'  01-  mallet.      '  «,    I  vidcd    fort  also  when  tlie  family  is  great  and 

I'h'      patriar.-h--'   wives    seem    to    have    had 

l          ,  -eparate.    ti  nts.     (,,•    \\n.  r?;  \\xi   :;.'!:    although     Sarah    is 

mentioned  a-  if  oc.  upyin-  ihe  -anie  t.-nt  v\  iih  Abraham. 
1  l,  d,  in.  Some  tribes  have  their  tents  con- 
structed so  as  to  hou.-e  their  tlncks  at  night.  (Jrant 
descrilies  siicli  a  mp-  ammi-  the  Hertiish  Koord-: 
"Our  tent  was  about  fort\  feet  Ion-  and  eighteen  or 
tv  wide,  one  -id.-  left  <|u;t«  "p.  n.  \\hileawallof 
reed-  f.  .rim  d  the  otln  r  sides.  Tin'  ample  r.n.f  of  black 
haircioth  ua-  sup|iorled  by  a  number  of  small  poles, 
and  secured  \\ith  cord.-  and  wooden  J.in-  driven  into 
the  earth.  About  "lie-fourth  of  the  t,  nt  was  fenced  oil' 
\\iih  a  \\ieker  trellis  for  the  lamb-  i,f  the  Hock,  \\liich 
an-  kept  there  during  the  ni<_ht  :  •  m).  The 

t.-nt  is  always  pitched  if  possible  under  trees,  for  tin- 
sake  of  the  coolness  v.  hich  they  afford.  And  thus  did 
Abraham  under  the  oak  of  .Mainre.  i;.'  xviii.  l;  and 
[lehondi  niid.-r  the  palm-tree,  Jn.  iv.  ,1;  which  trees  in 
after-aues  \\ ,  re  identified  uith  these  celebrated  person- 
ages.  'I'hi-  practice  of  pit.  hing  the  tent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  trees  mad.-  the  black  tents  of  Kedar  look 
so  comely,  c.-i.  i.  .'i:  of  them-.  K  e.-  th' y  are  not  at  all 
attra.-ti\e.  but  when  in  contrast  witli  the  adjoining 
boii-hs  and  bushes  of  liveliest  green,  they  appear  to 


used,  J«     .   -M.      This   da.-s  of  t.-nt.-    i.-    furnish,  d   \\ith 
Turkey   carpets   for   the    Hooj-   and    cushions   to    recline 


Covered  v.  itli   the  tents  of   the   pilgrims,  whose   several 

i  ncl|,.,.  thrs  -.-lil -allir'./^   inn  "i-ni.'1-.-illv /«<(/•.•.  </r' /,<(,'/•      ]  encampments,    according   to   their   towns   or   districts. 

'-'  la  i.in.-  of  tin-  tent-  >h.nvn  iii  Assyrian  snilptun-s  a  man  is  were  placed  a   little  apart,  each  under   its  own  especial 

i-ein-eseiitedai-nui-iii-u  oonch  for  sleeping  on,  in  another  ].eis<.ns  standard.      Their    cattle    were    ura/.inu'   about,  and    the 

itting  conv,,Mn^    ,n,|   in   nt|lt-,-  c..-,ki,,K   nt.  n>ils  a,,,l  tlu-  k,    who    atk,1(k.(1     t,iL.lu                  m     t],dl.       ,.hnitivL. 
process  of  cooking  are  shown.     In  the  smaller  one  above,  a  in;tn 

is  watdiiny  a  cmlilix.n  on  what  appears  t..  be  a  tiiv  between  eastern    garbs.      Women    a]>],eai-ed    carrying    in    water 

same  stout-.-.  from    the    brooks,    and    children    were   sporting    at    the 


floors.  Towards  evening  this  pious  multitude,  to  the 
number  of  eleven  hundred  ;it  least,  began  their  even- 
ing orisons,  literally  shouting  their  prayers,  while  the 
singing  of  the  hviiins  res])onded  from  the  eehoes  of 
iriountaius  \vas  almost  deafening.'  How  much  more 
imposing  to  the  sight  of  J Salaam  must  the  encampment 
of  Israel  have  heen.  Xu.  xxiv.  :,,  <;.  In  a  elan  encamp- 
ment the  tents  are  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  with 
the  tent  of  the  chief  in  the  centre,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  Nu.  ii.  V/hen 
the  pasturage  near  the  encampment  is  exhausted,  the 
tents  are  easily  and  quickly  taken  down,  and  packed 
on  the  backs  of  camels  to  he  removed  to  some  other 
spot,  u  very  tit  and  touching  emlilein  of  '''  this  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle,"  a  Co.  v.  i.  |.i  3i.| 

TE'RAH  [properly  YVwA,  nv>;  O.  t)dpa:  meaning 
unknown].  The  tenth  descendant  from  Noah  by  the 
line  of  Shem.  and  father  of  A  brain,  Nahor,  and  llaran, 
Co.  xi.  -27;  the  last,  however,  being  tlie  first  born,  anil 
Abram  the  latest.  (But  see  under  ABKAHAM.)  Taking 
the  language  of  Abraham,  about  Sarah  being  the 
daughter  of  his  father  but  not  of  his  mother.  GO.  \x.  12, 
in  its  natural  sense,  Terah  must  have  had  children  by 
more  wives  than  one;  but  we  have  no  particular  ac- 
count of  his  domestic  relations  in  this  respect.  Nor  is 
anything  more  told  us  in  Scripture  respecting  Terali, 
beside  his  own  parentage,  and  the  children  sprung  from 
him,  than  that  at  a  certain  period  he  left  I'r  of  the 
Chaldees  with  his  family,  and  removed  to  Haran  with 
the  view  of  going  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  that 
without  getting  farther  he  died  in  llaran  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  '205  years,  hi  the  Jewish  legends 
various  things  are  related  of  him  in  respect  to  his 
greatness,  his  connection  with  Nimrod,  &c.,  but  they 
are  too  fanciful  and  frivolous  to  deserve  any  special 
notice. 

TER'APHIM.  This  word  is  of  pretty  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  though  it  appears 
but  seldom  in  our  Authorized  Version;  elsewhere  it  is 
rendered  "images,"  "idolatry,"  or  the  like — fcrc.ji/iint 
being  occasionally  placed  in  the  margin.  Hebrew 
philologists  are  still  so  divided  as  to  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  that  no  certain  light  can  be  obtained  from 
this  quarter — the  derivation  and  primary  sense  adopted 
being  usually  determined  by  the  view  taken  of  the 
objects  denoted  by  the  term.  It  is  a  plural  word, 
though  apparently  applied  to  one  object  of  the  kind. 
as  well  as  to  several.  That  it  denoted  one  of  the 
earliest  instruments  of  idolatrous  worship  admits  of 
no  doubt,  one  also  that  might  be  used  while  still  the 
corruption  was  of  a  comparatively  simple  kind.  This  is 
evident  alone  from  the  first  mention  of  teraphim.  which 
is  in  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  flight  from  Padanaram, 
when  Bachel  is  said  to  have  stolen  her  father's  tera- 
phim, lie.  xxxi.  id.  Labaii  calls  them  e>  pressly  his  gods. 
vcr.  30;  though  it  is  plain,  from  the  do.  ing  part  of  the 
chapter,  that  he  was  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God.  The 
worship,  however,  partook  of  idolatry  as  to  its  form: 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  these  teraphim  that  Jacob  pointed,  some- 
time afterwards,  when  he  called  upon,  his  household  to 
put  away  ''the  strange  gods"  that  were  among  them, 
Go.  xxxv.  •_';  to  them  also  that  Joshua  referred  when  he 
spake  of  the  first  fathers  of  the  Israelites  serving  other 
gods  beyond  the  river,  di.  xxiv.  2.  In  the  strange  history 
of  Micah  of  Mount  Kphraim  the  teraphim  again  appear 
as  objects  of  worship—  a  part  at  least  of  the  furniture 


which  he  provided  for  what  is  called  "his  house  of 
gods."  Ju.  xvii.  :, —  vet  different  from,  and  apparently  in- 
ferior to,  the  graven  image  and'  the  molten  image  which 
he  also  set  up,  and  on  which  the  money  laid  past  by 
his  mother  was  chiefly  expended.  The  existence  of 
teraphim  in  this  narrative  is  undoubtedly  mentioned 
as  a  sign  of  degeneracy;  and  some  generations  later 
Samuel  refers  to  it  incidentally  as  a  foul  abomination  : 
••Rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stubborn- 
ness as  iniquity  and  teraphim,"  1  Sx  xv.  2;;.  It  ccrtainlv 
appears  somewhat  strange,  after  such  strong  ceiidentna- 
i  tion  of  it,  that  there  should  have  been  found  teraphim 
in  the  house  of  David,  of  which  Michal  in  her  extremity 
served  herself,  putting  it  as  a  foil  in  the  room  of  David, 
when  the  servants  of  Saul  were  seeking  his  life.  1  Su. 
I  xix.  1C;  but  it  is  not  said  this  was  used  as  an  inui^e, 
!  and  it  may  have  been  there  merely  as  a  relic  of  times 
j  that  had  gone  by.  Jn  the  later  notices  on  the  subject 
the  idolatrous  character  of  the  teraphim  comes  out 
quite  distinctly;  in  the  reformation  of  Josiah  they  were 
put  away  amono'  other  instruments  of  idolatry.  2  Ki. 
xxii.  2U  they  are  named  by  Ilosea  among  the  article'., 
of  false  worship,  of  which  Israel  was  to  be  for  a  long 
time  destitute,  cli.  iii.  I;  they  appear  among  the  objects 
of  superstitious  regard  with  the  king  of  Babylon,  Kze. 
xxi.  21;  and  in  Zechariah  they  were  classed  with  the 
delusive  confidences  of  heathenism,  "the  idols  (ter- 
aphim) have  spoken  vanitv,"  cli.  x.  2.  From  this:  last 
passage;,  and  also  from  the  use  which  the  king  of  .Babylon 
is  represented  as  making  of  them,  it  seems  clear  that 
they  were,  latterly  at  least,  employed  for  purposes  of 
divination.  The  fal>e  prophets  got  their  messages  from 
them,  but  such  a.-  were  fitly  called  inniti/;  and  the 
king  of  'Babylon,  among  other  acts  of  dhination,  is  re- 
presented as  "inquiring  at  the  teraphim '  (so  it  should 
be,  not  as  in  A.  V.  •'consulting  with  images").  It 
would  seem  al>o,  from  what  is  said  of  Rachel's  furtive 
appropriation  of  one.  and  from  the  substitution  of 
another  by  Miehal  in  the  room  of  David,  that  in 
respect  to  form  the  teraphim  were  not  large,  and  had 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  the  human  figure;  that 
they  also  not  uncommonly  had  a  place  in  household 
stuff.  Nothing  more  definite  as  to  their  structure  and 
use  can  be  inferred  from  the  notices  we  have  of  them: 
and  that  they  were  either  such  hideous  objects  as  Mr. 
Bonomi  represents  them  (Nineveh  and  its  rahices,  p.  iry),  or 
symbolical  figures  somewhat  like  the  cherubim  (as  sug- 
gested by  Hdrsley  on  IIos.  iii.  4..,  is  against  probability. 
Originally,  perhaps,  they  were  merely  a  species  of 
household  images,  used  (though  improperly)  as  helps  to 
devotion;  but  in  process  of  time  they  came  to  be  taken 
for  a  sort  of  talisineii,  through  whom  the  future  in  some 
way  or  another  might  be  divined.  Consequently,  they 
became  increasingly  associated  with  idolatry,  and  in- 
deed with  idolatry  in  its  most  debasing  and  obnoxious 
forms. 

TER'TIUS.  A  Christian,  and  very  probably  a 
lioinan  Christian  (as  it  is  a  Latin  name),  who  did  the 
part  of  scribe  or  amanuensis  to  Paul  when  he  indited  the 
epistle  to  the  Eomans.  The  manner  in  which  this  is 
noted  is  somewhat  peculiar:  "I  Tertius  who  wrote  this 
epistle  salute  you  in  the  Lord,"  Ho.  xvi.  -2-2.  He  was 
then  with  Paul  at  Corinth:  but  what  afterwards  became 
of  him  we  have  no  authentic  information. 

TERTUL'LUS.  "A  certain  orator,"  as  he  is  called, 
AL-.  xxiv.  2,  who  was  employed  by  the  high- priest  Ananias 
and  his  party  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  of  Paul  before 
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Felix  at  Caesart-a.  The  name  seems  to  indicate  that  <>f  the  term  in  the  New  Testament  is  strikingly  ecu- 
he  was  an  Italian:  and  it  is  well  known  that  Latin  tinned  by  the  language  of  Josephus,  for  while  St.  Luke, 
rhetoricians  or  orators  were  not  unusually  found  in  the  ;  ch.  iii.  1,  tells  us  of  "Herod,  tetrareh  of  Calilee."  and  of 
provinces  plving  their  vocation.  Their  familiarity  with  "his  brother  Philip,  tetrareh  of  Iturea  and  of  the  region 
the  Latin  tongue  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  an  |  of  Trachonitis,"  Josephus  informs  us  that  after  the  death 
advantage,  when  pleading  lief  ore  a  Human  governor;  '  of  Herod  the  Great  his  kingdom  was  dividi  d  among 
though  it  is  not  improliable  that  in  Syria  the  more  '  his  three  sons  Arehehuis.  1'hilij).  and  Antipas.  in  such 
formal  part  of  the  legal  procedure  would  be  trail-acted  a  propurtiou  that  the  rir>t  mentioned  received  one-half 
in  Greek.  \Ve  have  nothing,  apparently,  but  a  short  of  the  whole,  the  two  last  mentioned  each  one-half  of 
abstract  of  the  speech  he  made  in  the  case  of  J'aul:  the  remaindi  r.  but  that  the  title  of  Arehehuis  was 
and  what  is  given  does  not  tend  to  impress  us  very  "  ethnareh,"  of  I'hilip  and  Antipas  only  "tetrareh" 
favourably  respecting  the  man.  It  open,  with  a  pom-  (Autiii.  \\;i.  U,  :  .  It  would  ap.pear,  therefore,  that  as 
]>oiis  and' 'fu!-  '•me  address  to  Felix,  as  having  by  hi-  late  at  least  as  the  times  of  tliose  styled  tetrarchs  in  the 
benign  administration  secured  peace  to  the  province  N'ew  Testament,  the  name  applied  to  their  office  re- 
i  which,  indeod.  was  not  \\ilhout  a  measure  of  truth  -  tained  its  pn.pt  r  force,  'i  he  use  of  the  word  "reign" 
we  FELIX*,  and  then  :  •  thr.>\v  out  the  most  iu  the  ca>e  of  Arehehuis.  Ji.-n  ii.  :.':',  and  of  "king"  in 
offensive  charges  against  Paul.  Short  a-  the  speech  is  that  of  Antipas.  Mat.  xiv.  n,  is  to  be  explained  on  the 
in  our  Kng!i.-h  P>ihl.-<.  ai-1  in  th.  iveeivcd  text  of  tin'  same  priueipl,-  as  that  alu  ady  spoken  nf  in  connection 
Greek,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  wl  ted  with  Mar.  vi.  14. 

hy  some  of  the  best   MSS.  (^  I>G  H),  many  later  MSS.,  In  the   New  Testament    three   persons  are  described 

also  the  Coptic  and  Sahi, lie  vi    sions,  and  is  rejected  by  as  tetrarchs;   and  to  say  nothini:  <  f  the  passages  where 

the   best  critical  authorities.      Th,-   portion   referred    to  some  of    them  are   referred    to   singly,   all   of   them  are 

comprises  a  •„ 1    part  of  vt-r.   o    \  uhidi    if  read  \\ith  mentioned  in   Lu.  iii.   I.      They  are  (1)   llenid,  tetrareh 

the  omitti   I  clans   <,  would  stand  thus.  "  Who  also  hath  ,,f   (Jalileo.  that    i-.  Herod  Antipas,  son  of    Herod   the 

j-,,,1,.  about  to  profane   the   temple:    whom  wet  <»}<  (or  (ireat:    r_M   Philip,  tetrareh  of  I  tmva.  and  of  the  region 

laid  hold  of):   by  examining  of  \\h,-m  thou  maye.-!  tak,  ,,f  Tradmnitis.  tli.it    i-    Herod    Philip  I  i..  another  son 

knowledge  of  these   thin.-,    whei                      cus,     him."  of  Herod  the  ( ireat:   i-'ii   Lysanias,  tetrareh  of  Abilene. 

The  inserted    clauses  merely  till   out    the   statement    b\  a   person  of   whom   little  i-  known,  and  \\hom  therein 

some   particulars    taken    from    the   narrative   of    Paul'-  some    ditricultx    even   in    identifying.       (.Sn    1 1  I-.KODIA.N 

seizure.      I1,    i-.     therefore,    of     no    practical     moment  FAMII.Y   and    LYSANIAS.        It   may  be  well  only  to  add 

that  tii"  umperor  Caligula  brought  the  liisl  .ry  of  thest 

TESTAMENT.      N-     Ni.\\    TI>TAMI;NT    and    OLD  thre<    tetrarehies  to  an  end  hy  annexing  them  to  the 

TKSTAJIKXT.  igdom  of    Herod   Agrippa  L.  the  Herod  of  Ac.  xii.. 

TETRARCH    T<  -/•/>,      fron               s    foin-f/'i.  n\i<\  and    son  of  Aristobulus,  the  ill-fated  son  of    Hen-dtlie 

apxu.    I    >/<"•<>•„]        Tin-    term    denotes    the    governor  ( ;n-at  by  his  first  wife  Mariamne.                        [W.M.] 

,.f ';,   pnivince   or   district  \\hi.-h    was   iv-arded   as   tin  THADDE'US  i>n  TH  ADDA  K  US.     The  nam,    oi 

fourth  part  of  a   lar_vr  pro\  ince  or   kingdom,  while  the  one  of  the  apostli  s  according  to  Mar.  s.  1  **,  also  accord 

district  itself  was  call,  d  a   htmrrliii.      'I'-lie  earlii  -t  ii.-e  in--  to  Mat.  \.  •"•  in  some  authorities  .«  P.  and  two  cur- 

,,f  th,-  word  \\  liU'h  seems  to  havi    he  n  tliscoven  d   i.-  in  sivi  -.   1  7.  1_1  <.  \\hile  ih,    greatci1  numln-r  of  MSS.  read 

connection  with  the  division  of  Thcssaly  in  the  time  of  "  Lebbeiis,    whose   surname   was   Thaddeus,"   and    on< 

Philip  of    Macedmi,  and  of  (Jalatia  b.-fon    its  con<pi.-s1  MS.     l>     has  just    "  I.ebliens."      In  tlio  corresponding 

j,v  ,]„.  |;,, ,,,;,,, ....  1  v.i  ,-  ,        '|')1(     |ii->t  , >f  thes     conntrii  passa^i    of    Luke,  both    in  the  (iospel  and    in   the  Acts. 

was   then    divided    hit  >   four   parts,  each  of   which  was  instead   of   either  of  these  names,  wo  have  "Judas  of 

named    a    tetrurchv,    and     it-    nil    r    a    tetrareh.        :  -lames."      This,     undoubtedly,     uas     tlu 

second  was  divided   into   three  sections,  each  of   which  "Judas,  not    Iscariot"  of  St.  John,  i-li.  xiv  L'L';  wlio  also 

was  again  subdivi.led   into   four  small,  r  ones,  to  which  seem-   to  have  borne   the  two  other  mimes  of    Lebbecs 

and   to    their   governors   the  same   terms  were   applied  and    Thaddeus— but    on   v.  hat    account    we    know  not. 

iKischun  I'mlusiimcs,  ],    V1-,  iinli-l.       It    i-   a   i|U.-sti(.n.  how  (K(i   Jl'DK.  I 

ever,  whether  the  original  meaning  ..f  the  term  is  t,,  be  THANK-OFFERING,    ustialh    called     PEACE 

a  signed  to  it   in  those  passages  in  \\hidi   it  occurs  in  < )VV KH1  N<  •.     .*>'(•<  <  IFKKKIM,. 

Scripture,  or   whetlier   it   was   then   used   in   the  more  THAR'SISH.  a  variation  of  TAKSHISH  (which  see), 

general  sense  of  ruler  or  governor.     The  latter  alterna-  THEATRE  l^'ar^o.-J.     A  place  constructed  for  the 

tive  must  be  adopt, -d  if  \\itii   Fischer,  in  the  \\,,rk  just  repn;sentation  of  dramatic  entertainments.   The  theatres 

referred  to.  we  consider  il  Herod  tlie  tetrareh "sj.oken  of  of  the  ancients  were  usually  semicircular  in  form  and 

in  Ac.  xiii.  I  to  be  th- same  as  "  Herod  the  king"  in  Ac.  open  to  the  air,  as  the  seats  were  ranged  round  in  tiers 

xii.  1  .      P.ut  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  two  are  one  above  another,  and  the  performances  took  place  on 

not  the  siune;  that  the  former  is  the  Herod  Antipas  so  a  stage  level    with   the   lowest   seats  on    the  flat   side  of 

often  spoken  of  in  the  Cospcl.-.  the  latter  1  b -rod  Agrippa  the  building.      These  edifices  were   peculiarly  fitted  for 

[.,  the  nephew  of  Antipas  ami  grandson  of   Ik-md  the  public    n..  etings,    and    were    frequently    so    employed 

(ireat,      The  two  terms  tctrarch  and  king  are  therefore  among  the  < 'recks.     Tims,  \\heii  at  Fphesus.  Cains  and 

not  interchanged   in    these   passages.       Nor  indeed   do  '  Aristarchns,  the  companions  of  St.  Paul  in  travel,  had 

they  ever  seem    to   be  so  in    the   New  Testament.      Te-  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  tumultuous   mob.  the  people 

trarch   is  always  a  distinct  and  specific  title,  and  when  rushed  "with  one  accord  into  the  theatre,"  as  the  fittest 

at  any  time,  as  in   Mar.  vi.  1-1.  one  whom  we   know  to  place   for   discussing   the   subject    thus    brought   before 

have  been  properly  a  tetrareh  is  called  a  king,  it  is  the  ,  them:   and   the  size  of  the  building  may  be  imagined 

latter  word,  and   not   the   former,  that   is  used   in  the  |  from  the  fact  that  the  assemblage  is   said   by  a  figure 

vague  and  popular  sense  of  ruling.      This  definite  use  ;  of  speech   to  have  comprised   the  "whole  city.        'I  he 
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vast  dimensions  and  its  peculiarly  convenient  situation.1     gates  must  therefore   l>e    misunderstood. 


the  ambassadors  from  Tyre  and  Sidoii,  and   made  the 
speech  so  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  miserable  death. 

Jt  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  made  a  similar 
use  of  their  theatres;  they  were  a  graver  people  than 
the  Greeks,  and  chose  to  separate  business  and  pleasure 
even  in  the  edifices  constructed  for  their  respective 
purposes.  The  Greek  Oearpov  meant  the  spectacle 
itself,  as  well  as  the  place;  in  which  it  was  exhibited; 
thus  in  1  Co.  iv.  !•  the  apostles  are  said  to  be  a  •' spec- 
tacle" (Oearpov)  to  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to 
men:  but  the  English  word  theatre  does  not  bear  this 
signification.  [H.  C—  s.J 


ridge  but  standing  alone,  so  that  one  may  go  round 
each  of  them;  and  a  hundred  of  these  are  said  to  be 
hollowed  out  as  catacombs  for  the  dead.  Hence  they 
are  called  by  the  natives  Ikflian  <:/  J/t/W.r-  -'•  the  ports 
or  gates  of  the  kings"  —  which  llruce  considers  is  tin; 


explanation  of   Homer's   reference    to   the    '• 


red- 


gated  Theb 


Wilkinson  confirms  this  opin 


traces  of  an  ancient  city  wall  have  been  discovered:  or 
rather  .adopts  the  suggestion  of  Diodorus  Sieulus.  that 
the  gates  of  Homer  may  have  been  the  propyltea  of  the 
temples  of  Tin  •lies. 

Homer's  reference  to  the  treasures  of   the  citv,  and 


Diospolitan  dynasties,  which  ruled  over  all  Egypt  during     and   power.      Jts   fame   as  a   great   capital   must   hav 


the  era  of  its  chief  splendour.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  under  the  title  of  XO-AMON,  Je.  xhi. 
•Z~>;  Na.  iii.  s.  The  description  of  the  city  by  the  latter 
prophet  as  "populous  Xo.  or  Xo-Amon,  that  was 
situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  the  waters  round 


reached  Greece  while  the  latter  was  in  its  infancy  as 
a  nation.  P>ut  five  centuries  later  it  must  have  fallen 
to  ruin,  as  Herodotus,  though  he  describes  Memphis, 
scarcely  makes  any  allusion  to  Thebes.  He  observes. 
"  I  got  much  information  from  conversation  with  the 


both  sides  of  the  Nile;  and    the  prophecy  in  Eze.  xxx.   '  city  would  agree  in  their  accounts  with  those  of  Mem- 


former  high  estate.  Diodorus  Siculus.  however,  who 
visited  Egypt  some  centuries  after  Herodotus,  gives  us 
the  traditional  account  of  what  Thebes  once  had  been. 
After  attributing  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  a  Pha- 
raoh, whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  is  spoken 
of  as  eighth  in  descent  from  ISusiris,  he  says,  "Thebes 
was  in  circuit  140  furlongs,  adorned  with  stately  public 
buildings,  magnificent  temples  with  sumptuous  endow- 
ments and  revenues.  The  private  houses  were  ail  either 
four  or  five  stories  high.  Tn  a  word,  this  Pharaoh 
made  it  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  most  stately 
city  of  Egypt,  but  of  all  others  in  the  world.  The  fame 
of  its  riches  and  grandeur  was  so  celebrated  in  every 
place  that  Homer  notices  it  in  these  words  : — 


the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Amon,  whicli  appears 

rent  and  shattered  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  when  God 

"executed    his    judgments    in    No."   K/e.  \xx.i i.     The 

sacred  name  of  the  city  with  the   Egyptians  was   ll«- 

Amcn,  "the  abode  of  Amon,"  from  which  the  Greeks 

gave   it  the  name   of   Diotfio/i*   (Atos  TroXts),    with  the 

special  addition  of  the  great  ('q  /j.eyd\ij)~~:^  in  the  case 

of  the  Apocalyptic    /ia/ti/lan — denoting  that  the  city 

was  the   chief  seat  of   Jupiter- Ammon.      The  common 

name    of    Thebes    was    A}>    or  A/>e,   signifying  in  the 

Egyptian  tongue  "head"  or  "capital;"  which  with  the 

feminine    article  became    Td/>c,   and  in  the  dialect  of 

Memphis  T/ta/ie,  pronounced  by  the  Copts  Thaha,  and  in 

Ionic  Greek   0^3at,   Thebes  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note  on  Herod. 

ii.o). 

The  founder  of  this  city  is  not  known.      Xiebuhr  has 

propounded   a  strange  opinion  that   Thebes  was  much 

older  than   Memphis,    and   that    "after  the  centre  of 

Egyptian  life  was  transferred  to  Lower  Egypt,  Memphis 

acquired  its   greatness   through   the  ruin   of   Thebes'' 

(Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  le.t.  vii.)      P>ut    this    is   impos- 

sible.2     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Memphis     pyll,Si  ou  accmmt  of  its  many  porches  or  gates:  yet  it  is 

was  built  by  Mizraim  or  Menes,  the  grandson  of  Noah     certain  they  had  in  it  20,000  war-chariots;  for  there  were 
•st  colonizer  of  Egypt:  but  there  are  no  hiero-      100  stables  ;dl  aloll,,  the  river  from  Memphis  to  Thebes. 

glyphic  remains   in   Thebes   of    an    earlier    date   than     each  ()f  whicll  was  capable  of  holding  200  horses.     Xot 

towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  or  more  than  '  Ollly  this  piiaraoh.  ]mt  the  succeeding  kino-s,  from  time 

three  centuries  after  the  time  of  Menes.  |  to  time  ma(le  it  thfcir  stu(]y  how  t()  beautify  Thebes:  for 

The  earliest  allusion  to   Thebes  in  classical  literature     tiiere  liever  was  a  city  ou  carfch  B0  adOrned  with  so  many 

.s  111  the  well-known  lines  of  Homer,  where  ' •  Egyptian     Bt.ltely  monuments  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  and  multi- 
3S  with  her  hundred  gates"  is  referred  to.      Put     tlules  of  col(W8i  all(1  ol)eli.ks  cut  out  ,,f  one  entire  stone, 
examining  the  site  of  the  city,  thinks  that     There  were  four  famous  temples  in  the  city  of  unsur- 
passed beauty  and  size;  the  most  ancient  one  being  in 
circuit  thirteen  furlongs,  and  forty- five  cubits  high,  with 
a  wall  twenty-four  feet  broad.     The  ornaments  of  this 


1  See  restoration  of  this  tlieatre  in  foreground  of  plate  which 
accompanies  tlie  article  on  Kphesns. 

-  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  observes,  "Both  Abydus  and  Heriuonthis 
as  well  as  other  cities,  were  older  than  Thebes,  whicli  is  not  even 


temple  Were  suitable  to  its   magnificence,   both   for  cost 

mentioned  on  the  altar  of  king  Papi;  and  the  earliest  evidences     and  workmanship.      The   ruined   walls  have  continued 
of  the  existence  of  Thebes  are  the  tombs  of  the  Enentefs  of  the     ,  ,.          ,     ,  ,  , 


ninth  dynasty,  and  the  vestiges  of  temples  built  by  Amenemes  I 
and  Sesertesen  "  (Pharaohs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty).— Rawlinson's 


to  our  time,  but  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  ornaments 
of  ivory  and  precious  stones,  were  carried  away  by  the 
Persians  when  Cambyses  burned  the  temples  of  Egypt. 
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U   is  reported  that   the   riches  of   Egypt  were  then  so  ]  the  base  or  from  the  colossus,  or  produced  on  purpose 

UToat.  that  in  the  rubbish  and  cinders  there  were  found  t  by  some  of  the  bystanders,  1  cannot  assert.      I'Yom  the 

and  Leathered  up  above   'Sun  talents  of  uold  and   ^oUC  uncertainty  of  the  cause,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  any- 

talents  of  silver."  thing,  rather  than  that  stones  disposed  in  that  manner 

lie  then  proceeds  to  describe  ihe  wonderful  tombs  could  send  forth  a  sound"  -  (lit),  xvii.  sect.  -17). 

of  Thebes,  of  which  the  priests  reckoned  forty-seven.  :       Such  is  the  description  given  by  ancient  Greek  authors 

though  the  greater  part   had   been  destroyed  before  the  respecting  the   famous  city  of  Thebes:   and  the  discov- 

time  of  Diodorus.      His  description  of  that  of  Osyman  i  ries  which  have  been  made  by  modern  explorers  amply 

dvas  is  verv  remarkable:  it  was  "In  furlongs  in  extent:  contirm   the   accuracy  of   their  accounts.      The    ni<nit!- 

at   tlie   entrance    to    which    \va.-    a    portico,    formed    of  mt'uf.t  which  still  remain  are  the  nio>t  reliable  witnesses 

various   coloured    marble-,    in    length   '2iM>   feet  and   in  for   the   ancient    splendour   of   Thebes.       Through    the 

height  4.">  cubits:   thence  you  enter  a  four-square  stone  centre  of  the  plain  on  which   the  city  stands,  Hows  the 

gallery,  every  square  bein-   luti  feet,  supported,  in  place  river  Nile,  with  the  average  width  of  half  a  mile,  save 

of  pillars.  1>\-  beasts,  ea'-h  of  one  entire  stone.  !•>  cubits  during  the  annual  uverllow ,  when  it  attains  a  breadth 

hi'j-h,  carved   after  the  antique.      The  roof  was  entirely  of  more  than  two  miles.      Around  the  two  colossi  men- 

of  stone,  ea'-h  stone  S  cubit-  broad,  with  an  a/ure  sk  v  tioned  by  Strabo    the   alluvial   deposit   of   the  Nile  has 

bespangled  witli  slur-.      At    the  entrance  stand  three  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of  7  feet. 

static  s,  each   of  one  entire   stone,  tin-  w.irkman-hip  of  Thebes,  according  to  the  indications  of  the  principal 

-M'-nr.ion  of  S\-,  IP  .      (  hie  of  these,  in  a  -iuinu'  po-tmv.  monuments,  appears  to  have  ln-en   built  in  the  form  of 

i>   tiie   gr.  at'-st    in    all    Iv^vpt.  the    measure  of   hi-   foot  a    quadrangle,  measuring  •_'  miles   from   north   to   south 

exceeding  7  cubits:    the  other  two.  mudi   les-  than   the  and    -I    from    east    to    \\est.    it--   t'.'iir    utvat    landmarks 

former,  only  reaching  to  liis  knees      the  one  standing  on  heim;    Karnae  and    l,ux<>r  on    the    right    bank   of    the 

the  right  and  the  other  <m  the  left.  beinu  his  dau-ht.-r  Nile,  with  Hurnah  and  Mediiiet  Haboo  on  the  left.     A 

and  mothiT.       I'pon   it    thei'e  i~  this  inscription      /   rt//t  continuous  line  of   temples  and    palaces  extended  along 

0*t/maii(1i/(ix,   /•''„//  i >f  l,-iu'i.<:    if  nnii   (.•.»//</  knot'-  him-  the  left  liank   fora   distance  of  ~2  miles  \\hicharead- 

i/i-iiit  I  tin,,  iii, il  "•/"/•<    /  lii,  /ft   /'ini  i.'-i'i/   mi   !n  tin;/  nf  mirablv  depicted    ill    Pepsins'    laru'e   and    magnificently 

mil  \i;,rkit."  illustrate.l  work.  Ih'tikmiiler  ims  -•! .'////"'.  mnl  J-J/ui:/,. 

Afti.-i-  describing   iii   minute  detail   the  wall-  of  thi-  Beginning  at  tlie  northern  extremity  on  the  left  bank 

beautiful  temple.  Diudorns  continues,   "  In  tin-  la-t  wail  of  the   Nile,  the   tir-t    coM-pieuous   ruins  which  attract 

were    two    statue-,  each  of   one    entire  stone,  -1~  cubit-  attention  are  those  of  a  palace  or  temple   built  by  Seti 

higli.  near  to  which  three  passages  opened  out  from  the  ( limoiiepthah.    a    1'liaraoh   of  the  nineteenth   dynasty, 

peristyle  into  a  magnificent  apartinent,  supported  with  and    father   of    liameses    the   (Jivat.    to   \\liich    Cham 

pillar-:  like  unto  a  theativ  for  music,  every  side  of  which  pollion  u'ay-  the  name  of    Munt  fl/n  inn.      This   building 

was  -jun  feet  square.       In  thi-  there  were  many  statues  stands  on  an    elevation  about    a   mile  distant   from   the 

representing   the   spectator-    looking    upon    the   judges  river,  in  the  now  deserted  village  of  Q  urn  ah. 

delivering  judgment.     ( >f  these  there  were  thirty  carved  Nearlv  a  mile  to  the   s..  nth  of   the  .Meiieptheioii    are 

upon   one  .  .f   the  walls.      In    tlie   middle   >at    the   chief  the  remains  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  palace-temples 

;  istice,  with  the  i  ma  •.;'>•  of  truth  hanging  about  his  neck,  of    E<.rypt,  and  known   f»r  ages  as  the  M<  minimum,  on 

witli   his  eves  closed,1  having   manv  books  hi nu    before  the    Mippo-iti(>n   that    its   foimdei'  was  Amenophis    1  I  \. 

him:   thus   -iunifyinu'   that  a    jndue   ou-ht   not   to   take  surnamed  Minimm.     A  careful  examination  of  its  sculp- 

bi-ibe-.   but   only  to  regard    the  trutli  and  merits  of   the  tuivs   bv  recent   explorers  incontestably  proves   that   it 

cause."  \\as  erected  bv  the  most  distinguished,  and  \\  ho  reigned 

Strain.,    \\ho  vi-ited    Ivgvpt   at   the   be-innin--  "f   the  probably    the    longest    of    all    the    Egyptian    1'haraohs. 

(  hristiau  era,    thus   describes  Thebes  under  tlie   usual  \\hoisso\vell  known  as  l{anieses  the  ( Jreat.     Tlie  form 

(Ireek  name  of    1  »io-|i,,lis  :    "  \"estiges  of   its  magnitude  ,,t'  the  Jlumi .-.-.-•(  inm.  as  it  is  now  more  properly  called,  is 

still   exi.-t,    \\hich   extend    >o   .-tadia    in   length.      Ther-  that    of   a    parallelogram    in    three     main    divisions,    the 

are   a    '_:'ivat   number   of  templ«-s.    \\hich   (V.mbv-'-s   de-  interior    courts    becoiniii',;'    successively    narrower,    and 

stmved,    no-.v    occupied    liv    \illa-es.      Theiv   are   t\\o  the  whole  terminating  in  a  series  of  chambers,  beauti- 

eolossal  figures   near  one  another,  each  consistinu' ot   a  fullv   sculptured,    and   brilliantly    coloured,    at   a  time 

single   stone.      One    is    entire:   the    upper   parts   of    th>-  when   the   art   of   painting   in    Egypt   had    reached    the 

other,   from  the  chair,   are  fallen  down:   the  result,  it    is  highest  pitch.       I'Yom    the  first   court.   1s"   feet   square, 

said,  of  an  earthquake.       It   is  believed  that  once  a  day  there  is  an  ascent  by  steps  to  the  second  court.  140  feet 

a  noise,  as  of  a  slight  blow,  issues  from  that  part  of  the  by  1  TO.      I'poii   three   sides    of   this   area   is   a    double 

statue  which  still    remains  in  the  seat,  and  on  its   base,  colonnade,  and  on  the  south  side  a  single  row  of  Osiride 

\Vln-n  I  was  at  the  place  with  .Elius  ( iallus.  and  nunier-  pillars,  facing   a  row   of    like  pillars   on    the   7iorth,  the 

ous  friends   and   soldiers  about  him.   I    heard  a  noise  at  other  columns   bein^   circular.      A  further  ascent   leads 

the  tir-t  hour  of  the  dav.  but  \\hether  proceeding  from  to  the  hall.  1  uu  feet  by  I'-',:},  which  once  had  I>S  gigantic 

1   I'liiiy  mills  to  tills  aivimnt,  ii-ltlnn't  lunnlit—"  The  statiu-s  of      ]ilililru1    to   its   ini)ional    \isitnr.      It    was   )  in  ilia  lily  vi'i'y  similar 

tlie  jmlu''js   at    T/i'li-.--   are  \virlmut    hands;    \\hile  tlie  iiro>idiir,r  in  its  cK'si^'M  and  uxcrutinn  tn  the  tricks  of  the   Kuniish   nrii-st- 

jildi;.-  is  iv1.resl.ntfil  with   his  ryes  tunied  downward,  si-nifyin-  hn(,,l    in  Kngland,  wliieh  were  deteete<l  and  exposed  at  the  time 

lierehy  that   liintiri  (.uu'lit  neither  to  lie  aeeessible  liy   bribes  ner  of   the    Tief.iniiatinn.    and    akin,    indeed,    to    tlie    artifices    and 

unided  by  favour  and  att'.-et inn  "  ( /'«'  /.-•,,/,  it  0.<tr't<lf.  seet.  10).  deceits  by  means  i.f  wliich  false  priests  of  all  ;u,'es  and  all  ronn- 

-  Sir  (':.  \Vilkin.-on  e.mjeetiiivs  tliat   the  ])riests  liad  a  seerei  tries  liave  tliou-ht   it   allowable  to  impose  U[Km  their  credulous 

ehamber  in  the  body  of  the  statin-.  tV.'in  which  they  e.mld  strike  ,    followers. 

it  unobserved   at    the   instant  of  Minnse.      That   tliere  uas  s.dne  3  The   linti-h    Museum   contains  a  east    from   the  walls  of  the 

trick  in  regard   to   the  alle.vd  utterance  is  j.lain  from   the  fact,  -reat  teni]ileat  Thebes,  built  by  Seti  Oimenepthah.  rep  resent  in-; 

that  on   the  o.vasi.m  of  a   \isit   from   the  emperor   Adrian,  the  him  in  the  act  of  slaying   his  enemies,  who  are  tl\  ing  in  crowds 

statue   is   reported   to  lia\c   l/t,'i-i    uttered  a  .sou ml  as  if  in  com-  .    before  him. 
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columns  to  support  its  massue  rout'.  The  most  re-  About  the  same  distance  still  towards  the  south  are 
markabl"  feature  ot'  these  ruins  is  the  gigantic  statue  the  ruined  temples  of  Maliiirt  lln/,n,,.  one  of  which  is 
of  Kanie.-cs  Uir  (ireat,  one,-  a  .-in^lc  block  of  syenite  on  a  more  stii]>( -ndons  scale  than  tile  one  ;i]r.-;idv  do- 
marble,  representing  the  kine- seated  upon  his  tin-one,  scribed.  'I'his  is  the  ma-nificent  palace-temple  of 
The  weight  of  this  e'igantic  \\ork  of  art  has  been  com-  iJameses  IK.,  and  distinguished  as  the  soiithern  Iftnu- 
putod  at  NN  tons,  and  its  height  at  7:'<  feet.  Rather  rx.niun.  Its  u-eii(.ral  j.laii  is  very  similar  t"  tlie  one 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south,  are  the  two  notice,)  above.  The  second  court  is  ,,i;<  of  the  most 
colossi  described  liy  Strain i.  one  of  which  is  known  a  ma-nilici-nt  in  K^-ypt,  on  account  of  the  trrandeur  and 
"ill-  Vocal  Meimmn."  for  reasons  already  given,  massive  proportions  of  it,  columns,  which  measure  at 


|i>4(i  J      riii'U'S    tin'  Itaiiiesseion.-Joni's  ana  CouiVs  Vinvs  on  the  Nil 


liules  tht  status  »f  tli,'  V, ,,'al  M,  union  ,.n  tin-  ri-hi.  iui.1  ill.'  f;i!i,'ii  ..-.,!. ..-*ii.,  ,.f  iv.l  ^yenitu  rciavseuthijj  Uai:ics,.:.  III.  seated 


the  base.  7  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  "2:]  feet  in  girth. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  within  this  court  arc  the 
fallen  columns  of  a  Christian  church,  so  that  the  very 
spot  which  once  witness",!  the  splendid  idolatry  of 
Egypt  before  the  predicted  "judgments  were  cxicnt.-d 
upon  Xo."  has  subsequently  seen  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  established  within  its  walls,  and  heard  pro- 
claimed the  message  of  .-alvi'tieu  ton  l<»i  and  ruined 
world.1 

J'ehind  the  Ion--  ratine  of  tempi,  s  and  palaces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile  are  the  l.iliyan  Hills,  which  for  a 
distance  of  some  mile.-  are  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet  as  tombs  for  the  dead.  Some  of 
these  sepulchres  are  ,,f  vasi  extent:  one  is  said  to  con- 
tain an  area  of  upwards  of  -J^.IIIMI  square  feet. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Nile  is  distinguished  by  the 
ruins  of  Luxor  and  Karnac.  the  latter  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  a  series  of  splendid  temples.  The 
main  facade  of  Luxor  faces  the  river,  but  its  principal 
entrance  looks  northward  towards  Kurnac.  with  which 
it  was  once  connected  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  with 
ranis'  heads  and  lions'  bodies  (one  of  \\hieh  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum*,  extending  to  a  distance  of  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles.  At  the  entrance  are  two 
colossal  statues  ,,f  Kameses  the  (.'reat,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  grand  gateway;  and  in  front  of  these  formerly 
stood  a  pair  of  beautifully  wrought  obelisks  ,,f  red 
granite,  one  of  which  was  removed  by  the  French  about 
thirty  years  ago.  and  now  stands  in  the  Place  de  la 
Cone,. rde  ; al  Paris.  S,,  ^rea|  were  the  difficulties  at- 

1  Tin-  <ov,'k  cross  appears  enjrravec]  on  s 

mad.'  i>i  tlic  Halls  ,,f  the  ,,M  l)iiil,iii,-..; 


tending  the  removal  of  this  beautiful  specimen  of 
1'nyptian  art,  that  it  required  the  employment  of  600 
men  for  a  period  of  three  months  in  order  to  take  it 

:  down  and  Convey  it  to  the  river  Nile. 

The  approach  to  Karnac  from  the  south  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towers,  the  ap- 
pendages  of  a  later  aue  to  the  original  structure.  The 
courts  connected  with  the  magnificent  temple  of  Kar- 
nac oecujiy  a  .-^pace  of  nearly  IMIII  feet  square,  and 
the  various  buildings  c,,nnectcd  with  it  represent  almost 
every  dvnasty  from  the  time  of  N^erteseii  I.,  the  con- 

j  temporary  of  Abraham,  unto  the  reien  of  Ptolemy 
1'hvscoii.  B.C.  117.  embracing  a  period  of  nearly  •Juno 
years,  ('lose  to  the  river  is  an  open  area  nearly  oiiii 
feet  square,  which  once  had  a  covered  corridor  on  either 
side,  and  a  double  row  of  columns  through  the  centre4, 
leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  hvpostyle  hall,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  wonderful  monument  of  Egyptian 
art.  This  ^rand  hall  is  supported  by  a  forest  of  massive 
columns:  in  the  central  avenue  are  twelve.  GO  feet  high 
and  1  '2  in  diameter:  on  either  side  of  these  are 
seven  rows,  each  column  nearly  42  feet  hiuh  by  J)  in 
diameter,  making  a  total  of  1  "4  pillars  in  an  area 
measuring  17"  feet  by  o-20.  the  temple  itself  being 
very  is,  arlv  two  miles  in  circumference.  A  recent  ex- 
plorer of  these  ruins  has  well  remarked  that  ''a  moon- 
light view  of  this  hall  is  the  most  weird  and  impressive 
scene  to  be  witnessed  among  all  the  ruins  of  antiquity 
the  Coliseum  of  Home  not  excepted.  With  our  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  mechanic  arts  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  hosv  the  outer  wall  of 
Karnac  40  feet  in  thickness  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
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100  feet  high— was   !)uilt:  how  single  Mocks,  weighing  '  have  chosen   a  name   better  known   to  history  to  asso- 

several  hundred  tons,  were  lifted  into  their  i>l;u.-e  in  the  ',  ciate  with  writing's  having-  such  an  important  bearing 

wall,  "i-   hewn   into  obelisks   and   statues  to  a<iorn   its  on  the  church  of  Christ.      The  preface  to   theCospel 

gates:  how  the  majestic  columns  of  the  grand  hail  wen  seems  plainly  to  imply  that  he  held  the  Christian  faith, 

quarried,  sculptured,  ami  set  up  in  mathematical  order:  a-  the  things  concerning  which  the  Evangelist  proposes 

an  1  how  the  whole  stupendous  structure  was  reared  as  to   -ive   him   an   orderly  and   authentic    narrative    are 

a  fortress,  in  which  the  most  ancient  civilization  of  the  expressly  said  to  have  been  those  in  which  he  had  been 

world,  as  it  were  petrified  or  fos-ili/.ed  in  the  \vry  Hower  instructed.      One  of  the  earlier  traditions  connects  him 

of  its  strength  and  beauty,  might  defy  the  desolations  with  Antioch --  but   this,  possibly,  was  n    mere  conjec- 

of  war  and   the  decay  of  centuries.      The  grandeur  of  ture:  and  living,  as  he  did,  near  the  beginning  of  the 

Egypt  is  here  in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every  pillar,  uospel-agv.  it  cannot   be  reckoned   \t  rv  probable   that 

obelisk,  and  stone  tells  its  historic  legend  of  its  greatest  he  stood  in  any  high  official   po-ition.      It   seems  more 

monaivhs."     And  Usbuni.  the  able  historian  of  ancient  likely  that  it  \\as  in  a  religious  and  moral  sense  he  had 

Egypt,  remarks  concerning  Th'-bcs:    "The  palaces  and  tin-   epithet  of  most  excellent,  or  verv  worthy,  ascribed 

temples  of  this  city  of  wonders,  now  in  extreme  dilapi-  to  him.      J'.ut   there  is  nothing  absolutely  incredible  in 

dation,  and  ready  to  perish  from   the  earth,  still  excite  tln_  other  supposition.      (>'<<  LVKK,  (  !itsri-:i.  < n\ i 

an  intense  thrill  of  a<lmiratioii  in  him  who  visits  them.  THESSALONIANS.  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 

Let  him  have  wandered  over  the  world  wht  re  he  will  The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  was  ne\er  doubted  in 

let  tile  ruins  of    Rome,  of    (nvcee.  of   .Me-,  'potamia.  be  ancient  tinu  -.      It  is  true  that  we  meet  with  no  direct 

ne  verso  fa  mi  liar  to  him    -  tin  >e  experiences  only  heighten  citations  from  it  before  the  close  of  the  -econd  ceiiturv: 

his  sensi    of  astonishment,  and   deep.-n    his   conviction  but  this  i.- accounted  for  In  the  character  of  the  epistle, 

t.iat.  for  sublime   grandeur  of  design,  and  symmetrical  \\hieh    contain--    few    doctrinal    discussions    or    salient 

beauty  of  arrangement,  none    of   them  \\ill    bear  com-  to] tics.      Reminiscences   of    it.   ha\e    bet  n    supposed   in 

parison  \\illi    the   ruins  of  Thebes'     ,  M..,.    n                       ,  Ignatius    \AclPol\Yan.   1,  A.I  Kj'lics   KM.  "  Continue  in  per- 

ii.  i'    i'.                                                                            [li.  \V.s.  |  petual     prayers"     u<f>!«V  (7rro(s>  ;     "Tray     perpetually 

THE'BEZ    jpn>,)rrly    '/'•'//,"/,-.    y;r.     per'nap-     ///•/<//</  dStaXetTrrws)  for  others,"  rumi>   i  Tli   v   17;  and   in    I'olv- 

iti-gK]       A   to\\n   near  Sh*  oh<-m.  \\hich   Abimelech   laid  carp    (Ad  I'l.iiii.].  ,-.  i.    ••Interceding    perpetually     dfuct- 

siegi     to   afhr   ha  \  in1-;   destroVi    1    Shecinm.    hu!    t<i    the  \t(7rrwy' fur  them."  omnp  ibiii.;   but  the  e-'ii.eidi  nee  is  too 

cost  of  hi-  own   life.       F"r.  u  hen   endeavouring  t"   set  slight  to  warrant  the  conclusion.      It  is  of  more  moment 

lire  to  a  .-Iron--  tower  in  the  place,  to  \\hieh  the  peep],,  that    the  epistle   forms    part  of   the    Muratorian  ('anon, 

had  fled  as  a    la-t  resort,  he  was  felled    by  a  piece   of   a  a.-  \\ell  as  of  t  hat  of  Man-ion,  and  the  Council  of  Laodi- 

millstone  tin--. \\  n  from  a  part  nf  the  battlem*  nt-  bv  "a  cea,  .\.n.  '•'•<'>  1 .     \\'ith  [reiueus  commence  direct  citations 

certain  woman."  Ju.  i\  :,i      Feeling  that  eleath  was  upon  (A<li    litres  v.  <.-.  d,  s.  1 );    '•(  In  account  of  this  the  apostle 

him.  Abimelech  called  ii]ion   his  armour-bearer  to  put.  hath    set    forth    the    perfect    spiritual    man,    sayine-   in 

an  end  to  hi,-    life  by  the  .-w,>rd.   t,,  >ave   him  from    the  1   'I'll.   '  I  Hit  tlie  (iod  of   jn  ace  sanctify  YOU  wholly,  and 

reproach  of  having  perished  by  the  hands  of  a  woman,  may   \oiir   \\}L>-\<    \>m]y.    soul,    and    -pii-it    be   pn  served 

Tiie   placi     still   exists,    \\ith   the   name   littl.'   altei  to   the  cojnin-  of  our    L.-r,!  Jesus  (hri.-t.'" 

Tult.is.    and.    a-    indicated    by    Eusebius    a:>d    Jerome,  i           -         Clemens    Alex.    ( I'it>(l;ip.  i    \<.  ^-i:    "  Hut 

thirteen    Roman  miles  from   >hech,-m  (Naiilus  .  on  the  this  the  blessed  I 'aul  hath  most  clearly  signifieil,  .-avini:'. 

way  to  Sc\  thopolis.      Robinson  was  the  first  to  identify  '   '\\hen\\e   might   lie   burdensome   as   the  ajio-tlcs  of 

this    \\itli    the   ancient    Thebe/.,    and    In-   dcsciibe,    (],,.  Christ,  wo  were  gentle  among  you.  as  a  nurse  cherisheth 

modern  Tubas  as  "a  laiv  village  on  the  western  ship-  her  children.'  "  coini'.  i  'i'i,  a.  7.      Tertuilian  i  lie  I'.esun-ect. 

ni    n    basin,  with   a    beautiful   plain   in  front,  and    large  <    r    •  -;  :    "  \\  iiat    these   times   were,  learn   aion^  with 

groves  of  olive-trees.      It  is  defective  in  water;  so  that  the  Thessalonians;   for  we   read.   •  I  low  ve  wei-o  turned 

tiie  inhabitants   are  dependent    on   the    rain  water  they  from    idols    t"    serve  the   living   and    true   (iod,    and    to 

keep  in  ci-terns.  and  when  thi-  supph    fails,  they  mii-t  \\ait    for   hi-   S.  ,n    from    heavin.  Jesus,    \\liom    he   hath 

bring  it,  from   a   stream,   l-'ari'a.  an    hour   di-'ant     I.,.,  raised    from    tiie   dead.' ''  comi>   1  Tli.  i   si,  in.      This  father 

1 1  notes  the  i  pist  le  more  1 1  ia  n  1  wi-nt  \-  times.       It  is  need- 

THELAS'SAH.  a  variation  of  TI.I,A>-.\K    u  Inch  see  .  less  to  adduce  lat<  r  testimony. 

THEOPHTLUS.     The    person    to  whom   St.   I.  Time  a»if  f>fai;- nf  m-itln;/'.     These  arc  fixed  without 

addressed    lioth   hisCiospe]    and    the   continuation  of   it  iHtticulty.      Compelled    by    the    tumult    raised    against 

in   the  Act-  of   the  Apostles.       lint  who   he  was   other-  him.    Ac   xvii ,  to   ,|iiit   The— alonica,  1'anl   proceeded   to 

wise — where  he  resided-    and  what  rank  or  position  In  I',.  :o-a:    \\  In  nee   ),,.  seems  to  have  attempted  to  return 

occupied,    we   have    no   (•••rtain    information   whatever,  to   Thes.-alonica.   but  in\'ain.   i  Tl>  ii  is.      From    1'ernoa 

This   defect   of   hi-torical    materials    ha-    Lnven    )-ise    to  he  went  to  Athens,  and  tin  nee  to  Corinth,  where  by  a 

various  conjectural  si.pp'.-itiniis:   such  as  that  he  was  a  residence  of  about  t\\o  years   he  completed    his  second 

magistrate  (chielly  on  the  grounds  of  the  epithet  "most  missionary  journey .      From  Athens  he  sent  Timothy  to 

excellent"  or  noble,  KpaTiaTf.   being  coupled  with   his  ascertain  the  .state  of  the  Thessalonian  cliure-h,  iTh.  iii.  i; 

name    in     I,u.   i.   '.'>.  i-..:niii.  with  AC   xxiii.  t1.;  \\\i.  -.'.",!:    that  and  Timothy  and  Silas  joined  him  at  Corinth.  Ac.  xviii .5. 

he  was  a  Christian  of  note  in  Antioch:   that  lie  was  a  Tiny    were   with   him    \\heii    the   epistle   was   written, 

convert  of   Alexandria:   that   he  was  a   magistrate   of  i  Th.  i.  i.      \Ve  must  allow  a  few  months  at  least  to  bave 

Achaia;  that  he  wa<  a  Roman  governor— to  say  nothing  !  elapsed  since  St.  1'aul's  visit  to  the  place,  for  the  con- 

of   some   other    opinions,    too   extravagant    to  deserve  tents  of  the  epistle,  especially  the  allusions  to  the  state 

mention.     The  very  absence  of  any  definite  information  of  the  departed,  imply  that  the  church  had  been  for 

respecting  Theophilus  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  some  time  in  existence.     Timothy's  journey  too  must 

collateral  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  St.  Luke's  writ-  ;  have   occupied    some   time.      (In   the   other   hand,    the 

ings;  since  a  fabricator  of  later  times  would  undoubtedly  ,  strong  feelings  of  nratitude  and  ioy  which  pervade  the 
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epistle  prove  that  it  must  have  been  written  directly 
after  Timothy's  favourable  report:  besides  which,  time 
must  be  allowed  fur  communications  from  Thessalonica 
respecting  some  points  raised  in  the,  epi.-tle,  and  for 
Mri'ing  t!ii:  second  epistle  in  reply  to  those  communica- 
tions. \\"r  );i;IV  assume  thru  that  the  epistle  Was. 
written  at  C'orintli.  and  shortly  after  the  apostle's 
aiTual  there,  or  toward.-  the  close  of  the  year  52.  The 
statement  of  the  snliscription,  that  it  was  written  from 
Athens,  is  manifestly  ineorreet.  This  epistle  is  thus, 
the.  earliest  in  chronological  order  of  the  extant  writings 
of  St.  Paul. 

Oci'a.n'tiii  af  //if  (•)>>#(/< .  -  For  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  to  Thessaloniea  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  THLSSAI.OMCA.  It  appears  from  Ac.  xvii.  4 
that  some  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  ''of  the  devout 
Greeks."  including  ''the  chief  women,"  "a  great  mul- 
titude;" but  from  the  epistle  itself,  1  Tli.  i.  <>,  in,  we 
should  gather  that  Die  bulk  of  the  elmrch  consisted  of 
Gentile  converts.  However  this  may  be,  the  occasion 
of  addressing  them  is  obvious.  The  church  was  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  persecution,  and  needed  en- 
couragement. The  apostle  ,-eems  in  his  preaching  to 
have  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  r-eeoiid  coming  of 
Christ  in  power  and  great  glory,  and  the  Thessalonian 
Christians  had  imbibed  the  notion  that  those  of  their 
number  who  should  die'  previous  to  that  uTeat  event 
would  be  in  an  inferior  position  to  those  who  should 
witness  it.  This  t'al.-e  impression  had  to  be  removed. 
As  in  most  churches  recently  gathered  out  of  heathen- 
ism, much  remained  to  be  done  to  bring  their  practice 
up  to  the  gospel  standard.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
condition  of  the  church,  as  described  by  Timothy,  was 
highly  encouraging;  and  demanded,  on  the  apostle's 
part,  thankful  acknowledgment.  The  matter  of  the 
epistle  was  thus  suggested. 

Cvitteiits. — After  the  customary  .salutation,  the 
apostle  returns  thanks  to  God  for  the  briuht  exhibition 
of  Christian  graces  — faith,  love,  and  patience — which 
rendered  the  Thessalonian  church  a  pattern  to  all  the 
Christians  of  those  parts,  eh.  i.  He  reminds  them  how 
sincerely  and  disinterestedly  he  had  preached  the  gospel 
amongst  them,  oh.  ii.  1-12,  and  commends  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  they  had  endured  persecution  for 
Christ'-  sake,  di.  ii.  i:;-i!i.  He  had  more  than  once  in- 
tended to  revisit  them,  but  had  been  hindered  from  so 
doing:  he  had  therefore  sent  Timothy  to  them  from 
Athens,  to  confirm  their  faith,  and  to  bring  back  a 
report  concerning  their  state.  The  tidings  received 
filled  his  soul  with  gratitude  and  joy,  ch.  ii.  iviii.  The 
apostle  now  passes  on  to  the  hortatory  portion  of  the 
epistle.  The  fleshly  concupiscence  of  the  Gentile  world 
was  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  Christian  profession; 
let  them  be  on  their  guard  against  these  familiar  but 
detestable  vices,  ch.  iv.  i-s.  As  a  means  of  safety, 
industry  in  their  worldly  calling  was  of  great  import- 
ance; and  it  would  also  enable  them  to  exhibit  prac- 
tically their  Christian  love  towards  the  brethren,  ch. 
iv.  9-12.  As  regards  the  dead  in  Christ,  those  who 
should  be  alive  at  Christ's  coming  should  not  anticipate 
them:  they  would  rise  first,  and  both  quick  and  dead 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  ch  iv.  13- is.  The  particular 
time  of  the  Lord's  appearance  is  uncertain;  it  behoved 
them  therefore  to  be  always  prepared,  and  to  prove  by 
their  consistent  (  hristian  walk  that  they  were  worth  v 
of  a  share  in  his  kingdom.  With  some  general  exhor- 
tations the  epistle  concludes. 


frtylc  mid  iiiattu'.—Th&i  some  difference  in  these 
points  should  c'xist  between  the  earliest  and  the  later 
epistles  of  St.  Paul  is  onlv  what  might  be  expected. 
The  inspired  penmen  were  not  mere  amanuenses  of  the 
Spirit:  they  retained  each  his  own  individuality  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  were  subject,  we  cannot 
doubt,  to  the  same  law  of  growth  in  religion:-  knowledge 
and  experience  which  is  the  lot  of  ordinary  ('hristians. 
There  could  indeed  be  no  i.rror  even  in  the  earliest 
writings  of  an  apostle;  but  time  and  experience  miuht 
modify  the  prominence  given  to  certain  topics,  while 
others,  not  as  yet  requiring  discussion,  might  after- 
wards come  to  the  surface.  What  might  be  anticipated 
we  actually  find.  The  k/ n<ji'«</c  of  these  first  epistles 
is  simpler  and  less  laboured,  less  abounding  in  paren- 
theses and  abrupt  turns  of  thought,  than  in  the  later 
ones.  Though  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  gospel  are 
everywhere  presupposed,  the  controversies  connected 
with  St.  Paul's  name,  such  as  the  contrast  between 
faith  and  v\orks.  or  that  respecting  the  necessity  of 
circumcision,  do  not  appear.  Jr-vf,  not  judai/ing 
Christians,  are  here  his  opponents.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  great  topic,  the  second  advent,  occupies  a  position 
in  these  epistles  which  it  does  not  in  subsequent  ones. 
Reasons  may  be  given  for  this,  independently  of  the 
supposition  that  the  apostle  entertained  precipitate  ex- 
pectations. Whethei  he  did  so  or  not.  his  fan'/nd'/c  is 
suited  to  every  age  of  the  church.  Where  an  event 
i-  certain  of  accomplishment,  but  uncertain  as  regards 
the  preci.se  time,  it  may  be  said  to  be  always  "at  hand" 
to  devout  expectation:  and  this  is  the  aspect  which  the 
topic  in  question,  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  wears  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  taken  as  a  whole. 
j  The  task  of  proving  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  there- 
;  fore  that  the  gift  of  inspiration  was  only  partial,  is  as 
arduous  as  OIK;  would  suppose  it  must  be  ungrateful. 

(Besides  ilio  win- nil  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle* — 
(  Inysostom,  <  ;ilvin.  ISengel,  Ulsliauseii,  l)e  \Vette,  and  Me\er— 
there  may  lie  iiu-mic'in'd  as  special  expositions  of  tins  epi.-tV. 
Timvtiu  (l!a>el,  ]':,'.<,.  Krauze  (Frankfurt,  ]~!MI),  Ko|>|  o  U'iottin- 
gen,  1S23),  l-'lntt  (Tubingen,  is-jto,  Pelt  i,is.3u>,  and  Sliott  (Leip- 
sic,  1834),  ]  [K.  A.  i..] 

THESSALONIANS,   SECOND  EPISTLE   TO. 

The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  i,-'  attested  by  th.j  voice  of 
antiquity  as  strongly  as  that  of  the  first;  indeed  more 
strongly.  Polycarp  seems  to  refer  to  it  in  several  passages 

(Ad  i'hilipp.  c.  ll,c<>mp.  2  'I'll.  iii.  !.">;  i.  •!>.     He  speaks  ,  Ad  Philipp. 

ch.  iii.)  of  "epistles  of  i'aul  to  the  Philippiaiis."  meaning 

probably,  as    Lardiier   suggests,  those   to   the   Thessa- 

lonians  and  Philippiaiis,  since  both  churches  lay  in  the 

province   of   ^Macedonia.       Justin  Martyr   (Dial.  p.  sw) 

alludes  to  ''the  man  of  apostasy  speaking  great  things 

'  against  the  most  High,"  comp.  2  Th.  ii.  3.     With  Irenseus 

I  the  direct  testimony  commences  (Adv.  n&r.  1.  iii.  c.  7,  s.  2): 

i  "And  again  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

j  speaking  concerning  antichrist,    'And  then  shall   the 

ungodly  one  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

i  shall  slay  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,'"  &c..  romp. 

•>  Th.  ii.  8.     Clemens  Alexand.    (Strom.  1.  v.  p.  5;,j):   ''The 

apostle   says,   '  Pray   that   we  may  be   delivered   from 

i  perverse  and  wicked  men,  for  all  have  not  faith,'  "  com  p. 

,  2  Th.  iii.  2.      Tcrtullian  (De.  Res.  Cam.  c.  21,  p.  330):    '•'  And  in 

the  second  epistle  to  the  same,"  viz.  the  Thess..  "  \\ith 
greater  earnestness  he  says,  'I  beseech  you,  brethren. 
by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c..  that  ye  be 
not  soon  moved  in  your  mind,  nor  shaken,  neither  by 
spirit  nor  by  word,1 "  &c.,  comp.  2  Th.  ii.  2,3.  Further  testi- 
mony it  is  needless  to  adduce.  Like  the  first  epistle, 
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the  second  is  found  in  the  canons  of  the  Muratorian  [  can  say  is.  that,  it  must  have  been  written  some  time 

fragment,  ami  of  Marcion.  ami  in  all  thr  ancient  cata-  between  the  winter  of  ~i'2  (the  probable  date  of  the  first  i 

lot'iies.  and     the    apostle's    departure     from     Corinth     in     the 

Ju  modern  times  it  has  not  fared  so  fortunately  as  spring  of  .VI. 

its  predecessor.  Sehmidt  1804)  commenced  the  attacks  <>,;\i?!<'n  <>f  flu  (/</'.-•//<. — The  reign  of  Christ  upon 
up  in  its  genuineness:  and  lie  has  Leu  followed  by  earth  tin  whatever  sense)  appears  to  have  been  a  prin- 
Sehrader.  Kern,  and  llaur  !'.ir,in>,  I-M.  'i'o  these  cipal  topic  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Thessaloniea:  and  the 
De  Wette  gave  his  adhesion,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Christians  of  that  place  appear  to  have  taken  a  deep 
the  ordinarv  view.  The  objections  of  Sehmidt  are.  interest  in  it.  From  some  of  his  expressions,  not 
that  in  the  .-eeoiid  rpi-tle  no  mention  oeeurs  of  the  first:  merely  oral  hut  written  (sec  i  Tli.  iv.  IT),  they  had  imliil'ed 
that  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  first:  that  the  allusion  tin-  notion  that  the  day  of  Christ  was  at  hand.  In  tin- 
to  a  spurious  epistle,  i-'n  ii  -',  and  the  emphasis  with  interval  between  the  lirst  and  the  second,  ejiistle  cir- 
whicli  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  as  the  writer,  ch.  iii.17,  cumstaiices  had  -i\'eii  this  notion  increased  currency, 
b'-trivs  a  conseious.ne.ss,  .'f  literary  fraud  :  that  the  Pr<t<-i,l-d  prophecies;  and  revelations  on  the  subject 
doctrine  of  antichrist,  as  stateil  in  it.  is  not  "Pauline:"  mad,-  their  app.-arance:  ami  even  a  spurious  epistle, 
and  that  th.' delay  which  ^  announces  in  the  coming  under  the  name  of  1  'aid,  announcing  the  speedy  ap- 
of  Chrisi  is  inconsistent  uith  the  expectation  of  his  proach  of  the  second  advent,  was  circulated  in  the 
speedv  appearance,  as  expressed  in  the  first.  (  if  these  elmri-h.  2  Tli  ii.  ±  The  converts  became  restless,  and 
the  third  and  the  last  s.  titled  to  coiisidera-  neglectful  of  their  daily  duties  i-h.  iii.  »>-iiV  'I'o  meet 
tion.  "'I'll--  salutation  of  I'.ud  with  mine.  o\\n  haml.  this  state  of  mind  the  epistle  was  written:  and  the 

which  i-  th"  ti  k-  11  in  everv  •  [iistle,"    IT:   1'aul.  it  is  apostle  meet-  it.  not    by  postponing  the  second   advent 

ur_-<   1.    eould    IK  it     him~elf    have    suspected    fraud:    and  to  an   imtetinite   ilistanee  of   time,  but   by  pointing   out 

moreover,  he    had  written    bui  one    epistle    previously,  the  i-veiits  wliieh   must   necessarily  precede   it:  so  that 

viz.   1  T'u.      It    is   very    probable,   we   reply,   that   from  until  signs  of  those  events  should  beceme  plainly  visible 

th"   first,  spurious   compositions  were  circulated    under  Chri-tians    mi-jlt    trampiilly    puisne    their    customary 

apostolic  names,  which  would   render    the  autographic  avocations.      What  the  events  were  \\ill   appear  in  the 

s'lh-cript'.oii  "f   the  apostle   llec  ssary.       A    similar   pre  liexl   paragraph. 

caution  is  found  in  1  I'o.  \vi.  •_' 1  :  Ca.  vi.   11:  <  -•!.  iv.  1>:  '  'mitmt*.      After  the   salutation,  the  apostle  returns 

1'hile.  r.i.      As  regards   the,, -her   point,  it    is  a  gratui  thanks  to  ( iod  for  the  favourable  accounts  he  had  heard 

tons  assumii                    I'aul  liad  only  written  one  epi  tie  of   their  faitli   and   patience   under   persecution,   \\hich 

i-    that     lie    ha  1    written  provi  il  them  worthy  of  ( lod's  kingdom,  at  the  revelation 

many,  which   have   perish'   1    —  •    the   remarks   on   this  of   which  his  saints  wouhi    be  glorilie.l.  and   retribution 

u  the  list  epistle  t  i  the  Corinthians,  v,,l  i.  p  . •;:,(;  ovei'take  his  enemies,  di.  i.    They  were  not,  however,  to 

The   alleged   iiKMiisisteii'-y    of    the   two    .pi-ties   on    the  l>e  dUturhcd   in  mind    by  predictions  of   the    immediate 

,-areinc.nisistent.liow  ap].earin-    of   the    Lord:   for   the    '-man    of   sin"   must 

t-auth                    I. ut  a  repetition  of  the  former   i  vanishes  fir>t   he  reveah  d,  and   a  certain   hindrance  for  the  pre- 

when  we  observe  that    the  second  epistle,  far  from  con-  sent   stands   in  the  \\  ay  of   the  revelation  of   him:    that 

tralicting  th"   first,  merely  adds    the  .v/v,/.s  which  must  ivmoved,  he   \\ill  appear  in   his  native  d.-pra\  ity.  and 

|.    the    Lord's    coming:    which    signs   the   aposti"  then   experience  a   signal   overthrow   by  an    immediate 

sp.-aks  of,  and  probably  thought  ..f.  as  not    far  distant,  exercis,    of  tin-  Saviour's  power.     For  them  (the  Thessa 

If  he  was  mistaken,  this  does  not    ivnd,  r  his  langua-e  lonians)  that    day   would    have  no    terrors,   since   they 

th,.  !,._  expressive  of  the  .  \("  etati  .us  of  tli.    church  in  had  proved  themselves  genuine  disciples  of  Christ:  Mill 

every  age    ^ee  tli"    remarks    in    the    precedimj    article1,,  let  them  bear  in  mind  what  they  had  been  taught,  and 

The'tii-st  epistle  h  .Ids  out  the  hope  ,,f  Christ's  speedy  may  Cod  confirm  them  in  every  good  word  and  work, 
coming:  tin.'  second  explains  that  certain  e\  ents  mu-t 

previoush   take   place:   there   is  here  no   inconsistency.  It  will  not    be  expected,  in   an   article  like  this,  that 

uuich  less  contradiction.      W.    conclude    that    modern  the  celebrated  question  of  the  antichrist  of  this  epistle 

ism  has  done  notliin-  to  shake  the  ordinan   belief  should  be  discussed  at   length.      We  propose  merely  to 

(.f  the  church  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle,  give  a  brief  account  of  the  di  til-rent  opinions  that  have 

1>I,,.;  „, „//;„„  ,,f  ,,-,•;/;„,,       Assuming  the  first  epistle  been   held    on    the    subject.       Commentators  may   be 

to  have   heen  written   from  Corinth    see   previous  art.),  ranged  under  the  two  principal   divisions  of   1'ivtensts 

th.-re  is  no  difficulty  in  Hxiny  the  place  and  tim.    of  the  and  Futurists:  i.e.  those  who  consider  the  prophecy  ful- 

second.      Timothy  and   Silvanus.  as  appears  from  the  filled,  and    those  who  look   forward    to  a  future  fultil- 

salutation,  were  still   uith    Paul:  and   we  know,  <.r  at  inent.      Amon-  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Crotius. 

least  h:uv  reason  to  believe,  that   the>  did   not   accom-  U'etstein.    \\hitby,   Schutt-vn.    Niisselt.    Krause.    and 

panv  him   to  Asia.  Ac.xviii.lv     This  epistle,  therefore,  Ken,.      Agreeing  however  in  the  main  point  of  a  past 

was   doubtless   written    at    Corinth,   and   probably  not  accomplishment,  these  writers   differ  widely  from  each 

very  long  after  the  first:   but  the  precise-  time  we  have  other  in  the  details  of  interpretation.      The  "  man^  of 

few  data  for  determining.     It  does  not  wear  the  appear-  sin'   was.    according   to    Crotius.   Caligula:   according 

ance  of  being  written  after  intelligence  received  of  the  to    Wctste'm.    Titus:    according   to    Hammond.   Simon 

effects  of  the  first,  but  rather  of  being  a  supplement  to  Mainis:    by  many  ;  \\  hitby.   Le   Clerc.  \c.i  the  Jewish 

that  epistle,  eontainimj;  an  ex].lanation  of  an  important,  people  are  thought  to  have  been  thus  indicated  in  their 

point  that  was  liaiil.-  to  misunderstanding-.      It  is  very  o|, position   to    Christianity   and   to   the    Roman   jxiwer 

possible,  however,   that   fr.-sh  intelligence  had  arrived  (TO  Karrxovi.      Commentators  of  this  class  are  of  course 

from  The.ssaloiiica,  which  induced  the  apostle  to  send  compelled  to  consider  the  coming  of  Christ  as  already 

this  supplementary  letter.      The  epistle  itself  furnishes  past,  i.e.  to  interpret  it  of  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem: 

little  assistance  t'. wards  fixing  its  date.      All  that  we  and   this   alone   seems    to    render  the  view  untenable. 
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to  any  temporal  event.  We  hold  (hen  that  the  futurists 
;iro  substantially  right,  i.e.  that  tin-  prophecy  vet  a\v;iits 
its  complete  fulfilment.  !'>ut  amou-  lliese  also  dif- 
fel'eliees  ,,f  opinion  ]irevail.  To  t.lic  Cr<  -,  k  church  the 

"  ina.li  of  sin"  was  .Mohammed,  ami  the  "  mystery  of 
ini(|iiity"  is  Mohammedanism,  \\hich.  it  is  h-'d.  \\iil 
yet  culminate  in  some  fearfully  anlidiristian  form. 
l''n>m  tin-  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  pope 
began  to  be  considered  tile  predicted  antichrist,  and 
this  view,  as  ini^ht  have  been  expected,  became  the 
prevalent  one  in  all  the  Prote-tant,  churches.  !i\-  wav 
of  retaliation,  Humanists  maintained  that  Luther  and 
Protestantism  are  pointed  at  in  the  passage.  This 
seems  to  show  the  danger  of  limiting  the  prophecy  to 
anyone  form  of  antiehristian  error.  St.  Johnwritts 
that  even  in  his  time  there  were  "  many  antichrists." 
i  Jn.  ii.  ]•-:  the  one  he  specifies  as  denying  that  "Jesus 
Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh."  is  descriptive  neither  of 
Mohammed,  nor  of  the  pope,  nor  of  Luther,  but  of  the 
Gnostics.  .Many  of  the  features  of  antichrist,  as  por- 
trayed by  St.  I'aiil,  no  doubt  present  themselves  in  the 
Papacy;  but  others  hardly  so.  At  any  rate,  the  Papacy. 
so  far  as  it  contains  elements  of  impiety,  seems  to  have 
reached  its  culminating  point;  perhaps  did  so  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  Christ  has  not  come.  We 
are  disposed,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  view  that  there 
ha\  e  been,  since  the  prophecy  uas  \\  ritten.  many  partial 
manifestations  of  antiehristian  error  the  Gnostics.  the 
judaiy.iuir  tendencies  of  the  first  century,  Mohammed. 
the  Papacy,  the  French  revolution,  <\c.  :  but  that  there 
still  is  in  prospect  some  mystery  of  iniquity  which  will 
combine  in  itself  the  several  evil  tendencies  which  the 
church  has  already  witnessed,  but  in  a  greatlv  intensi- 
fied form;  and  probably  that  this  final  outburst  of  im- 
piety will  be  embodied  in  a  personal  head  or  repre- 
sentative. ''the  man  of  sin  "of  our  epistle.  His  ap- 
pearance will  lie  the  signal  for  the  second  advent  of 
Christ.  As  regards  the  restraint  r  (6  /.-are^ou'.  r'o  KO.TC- 
Xoi>).  the  view  of  the  fathers  does  nol  seem  far  \vron  y: 
viz.  that  St.  Paul  obscurely  alludes  to  the  temporal 
power  (in  his  and  their  day  the  I  Ionian  empire  .  bv 
which  the  excesses  of  lawless  licentiousness  are.  to  some 
extent,  held  in  check.  Hence,  in  St.  Paul's  view,  the 
divine  mission  of  the  state  as  such,  iiu  xiii. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  the  apostle  requests  their 
prayers  in  his  behalf,  ver.  1,2,  and  expresses  a  hope  that 
they  will  obey  his  admonitions,  espedallv  as  regards 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  secular  duties:  of  \\hich 
he  proposes  himself  as  an  example,  ver.  4-13.  Contempt 
of  his  apostolic  authority  is  to  be  punished  b\  tempo- 
rary exclusion  from  the  Christian  society. 

The  remarks  on  the  style  of  the  first  epistle  apply 
equally  to  this;  with  the  exception  of  the  prophetic 
passage,  which  is  more  involved  ;md  elliptical  than  the 
rest,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  subject-matter. 

[Fov  commentaries,  A-c..  see  the  previous  article.  |         [i:.  \.  t..j 

THESSALONI'CA.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  on  an 
arm  of  the  sea  formerly  called  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and 
now  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki:  these  names  heiiiir  derived 
from  tho>e  by  which  the  town  was  successively  called. 
Its  ori-inal  name  was  Tlierma.  by  which  it  was  known 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Thucvdides;  and  at  that 
period  it  was  but  an  inconsiderable  place.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Athenians  prior  to  the  Pelopoimesian 
war,  but  was  restored  by  them  to  Perdiccas  shortly 


In    this   instance   it   consisted    of    a   popular 


assembly  idemus),  and  magistrates  called  politarchs. 
Ac.  xvii.  r,,  s  The  latter  title  occurs  on  an  arch  of  the 
imperial  times,  which  still  spans  the  main  street  of  the 
city.  Commerce  early  attracted  to  it  a  number  of 
•  Je\\s.  and  here  was  the  principal  synairoeue  of  this 
part  of  Macedonia.  Ac.  xvii  i.  These  various  circum- 
stances rendered  it  an  admirable  centre  for  missionary 
operations.  Its  trade  with  the  inland  plains  of  .Mace- 
donia on  the  north,  and  its  maritime  intercourse  on  the 
south  in  which  it  exceeded  even  Amphipolis — contri- 
buted to  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  ''not  only  in 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  but  in  every  place,"  i  Tli.  i.  s. 
It  was  on  his  second  missionary  journey  that  St.  Paul 
visited  Thessalonica.  According  to  his  custom,  he 
betook  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  synagogue, 
when-  he  preached  with  various  success.  Ac.  xvii.  4.  The 
unbelieving  Jews,  however,  stirred  up  the  Gentile  popu- 
lation against  the  Christians,  on  the  plea  that  they 
were  teaching  sedition  and  resistance  to  the  civil  autho- 
rities, ver.  i.  A  number  of  worthless  '•  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort"  (d-yopaiwv.  loiterers  in  the  market-place) 
was  speedily  collected,  who  assaulted  the  house  of 
Jason,  where  Paul  and  his  companions  Silas  and 
Timothy  were  residing,  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
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afterwards.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Cassander  changed 
the  name  of  Tlierma  to  Thessalonica  in  honour  of  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip;  at  the  same  time  re- 
building aod  enlarging  it.  The  latter  name  it  has  ever 
since  retained. 

'i  he  situation  of  the  ancient  Thessalonica  corres- 
ponded exactly  with  that  of  the  modern  Saloniki,  which 
rising  from  the  extremity  of  the  nub],-  basin  at  the 
head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  ascends  the  declivity  be- 
hind, and  presents  a  most  imposing  appearance  from 
the  sea.  Tims  favoured  by  nature  it  bi  came  one  of 
the  most  important  ports  of  Northern  Greece.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  Pydna  it  surrendered  to  the  Roman- 
(Liv.  xliv.  in),  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second 
region  of  Macedonia:  and  afterwards,  when  the  four 
governments,  were  consolidated  into  a  single  province. 
Thessalonica  became  the  virtual  metropolis.  It  is 
described  by  Strabo  and  by  Lucian  as  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Macedonian  towns.  Situated  on  the 
great  \  ia  F^natia.  which,  traversing  the  southern  coast 
of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  connect,  d  Pome  with  the 
reLiions  north  of  the  .Kgean.  and  possessing  an  excellent 
•  harbour  well  placed  for  intercourse  with  the  Hellespont 
and  Asia  Minor,  it  speedily  attained  the  rank  which  it 
has  over  since  held.  Saloniki  at  this  day  contains  a 
population  of  about  (JO, O(K).  of  whom  upwards  of  10.00(1 
are  Jews. 

In  tin;  tir>t  civil  war  Thessalonica  sided  with  the 
popular  party,  but  in  the  second  it  «  spoused  the  cause 
of  Oetavius.  who  conferred  upon  it  the  privilege  of  a 
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them  there.  Disappointed  in  this,  the\  draped  Jason  '  when  counselling1  prudent  and  temperate  measures  to- 
before  the  politarchs;  \vlio.  however,  contented  them-  :  ward  the  apostles.  Previous  well-known  examples,  he 
selves  with  taking  securitv  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said,  had  made  it  plain  that  the  leaders!  of  a  hail  cause 
peace,  and  dismissed  the  accused.  The  same  night  |  would  soon  bring  all  to  ruin,  while  those  of  a  diii'nvnt 
1'aul  and  Silas  left  for  lie-rita.  vev.  l».  The  apostle  seems  kind  would  lie  sure  to  succeed.  And  the  first  case  lie 
to  have  auain  visited  Thessuloiiica  probably  m<>re  appeals  ti>  is  that  of  Theiidas,  who.  says  he,  "before 
than  once,  see  Ac.  xx.  l-:i;  1  Ti  i.  3;  Tit.  iii.  rj.  The  epistles  tliese  days  n»e  u{),  boasting  himself  to  be  soniebodv; 
to  the  Thessal'inian-  abuund  with  allu-ions  t"  the  suf-  to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  joined 
ferin^s  which  he  and  his  companions  underwent  nil  his  them-elves;  \\lio  was  slain,  and  all.  as  many  as  obeyed 
fii-st  vi-it.  him.  were  brought  to  nought."  Ac.  v.  :>ti.  He  then  goes 

part  in  liv/.an-  on  to  notice  the  case  of  Jiu  las  of  Galilee,  who  rose  after 
it  formed  the  Theudas,  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  and  after  collecting 
a  considerable  band  was  defeated  and  slain. 
\<>w.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Judas 
here  spoken  of  wa<  the  Judas  Ganlonites  of 
Joseplms.  oi1  Juda.--  the  i  ialileail,  who.  in  the 
time  iif  ('yreiiius,  rai.-ed  a  disturbance  by  op- 
posing the  census  then  ordered  to  ho  taken 
by  the  Koinaii  go\  eminent,  and  was  cut  off 
l.Tos  Ant.  xviii  i.  iecl  U;\V;irs,  ii  !•_•'  ButJosephus 
;ils. .  iii'-nt'ion-  a  Tlieudas.  \\ho.  in  the  ni-n  of 
I'laii'liu-.  and  \\hile  Eadiis  was  procurator  of 
Juihea.  afforded  an  example  of  short-lived 
rashne-s  and  t'cilly.  though  after  a  somewhat 
different  fa-hioii.  lie  i>  described  as  "a  cer- 
tain imjin^tor.  called  Tlu  udas.  \\liu  per-uadi  (I 
,i  \try  'jreat  mtiltittide,  taking  their  effects 
along  with  tin  in.  (.I  follow  him  to  the  river 
Jordan:  fur  lie  -aid  he  was  a  prophet,  and 
that,  causing  the  river  to  divide  at  hi<  com 
inand,  he  would  <_five  them  an  easj  passage 
nvt-r.  .Manv,  pl<is.eplius  relates,  were  deceived 
by  him:  but  J''adi;s.  thinking  it  ri-lit  to  put 
an  end  t<>  tlif  deception.  >.'iit  out  a  troop  of 
horse,  \\lio  kiil,  .1  some,  took  others  pri.-oiiers. 
and  brou-'ht  the  head  of  the  impostor  himself 

bulwark  of  oriental  (  hn.-teiidnni  in  the  (Jothic  in\a  to  Jei-usali-m  lAntiq  \\  I,  sect,  ll  'I'liis  ha]i]><  ned  about 
>ions  ot  the  third  century,  and  was  the  instrument  of  A.I),  II.  ten  years  or  so  after  the  time  that  the  oc- 
the  conversion  of  the  Sclaves  and  liul^arian-.  I:  was  ciirroncc  took  place  which  called  forth  the  speech  of 
taken  by  thi-  Saracens  in  l'o|,  |,v  the  ( 'ru.-aders  in  (Gamaliel:  and  nut  a  fe\\  in  former  as  \\ell  as  presi  nt 
lls.'i,  and  finally  by  thr  Turk-  under  Aim, rath  II.  in  times  have  supposed,  that  as  it  is  quite  improbable 
14.'!n.  Tii,'  name  of  Eu-tathiu-.  the  great  critic  of  the  t  here  should  ha\e  been  more  than  one  person  of  the 
twelfth  century,  sheds  lustre  upon  the  place.  name  of  Tlieudas  i,,  the  gospel-age  \\lm  plaved  such  a 

Some  remains  (.f  the  ancient  town  -till  e\i-t.  That  part— improbable  also  that  Ju-eplius  .-Imuld  have  been 
the  main  street  of  Saloniki  i.-  identical  \\ith  the  Via  mistaken  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  affair 
E.unatia.  is  proved  by  t  \\  o  aix-ht-  uhieh  >pan  it,  one  St.  Luke  must  have  put  the  allusion  into  the  mouth  of 
near  tiie  Vardar  <  iato.  the  other  not  far  from  the  cor  (  lamaliel.  because  it  seemed  applicable  to  liis  purpose, 
re-ponding  gate  at  tlie  eastern  en<l  ol  the  same  street,  though  the  occurrence  referred  to  did  not,  happen  till 
The  latter  exhibits  traces  of  a  range  of  figures  in  low  several  years  later.  The  faithfulness  of  Luke  as  a  re- 
relief,  representing  the  sieves,  battles,  and  triumphs  of  porter  is  thus  sacrificed  to  the  correctness  of  Josophns 
a  1,'onian  emperor.  To  the  westward  of  this  arch  an-  as  a  historian.  Others  would  reverse  the  process:  hold 
the  ruins  of  a  portico,  consisting  of  four  (orinthian  Josephu-to  be  mistaken  in  the  period  \\ith  u  Inch  he 
column-,  \\ith  an  architrave  surmounted  by  four  plain  connects  the  insurrection  of  Theudas.  and  maintain  in 
pilaster.-,  on  tin  opposite  laces  of  which  are  caryatides,  preference  the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  Evangelist. 
It  was  probably  connected  uith  the  ancient  agora.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  need  for  either  supposition.  And 
The  space  l>,  tweeii  the  .-ea  and  that  part  of  the  main  the  explanation  offered  long  ago  by  many  learned  men 
street  u  here  this  monument  is  situated,  is  supposed  to  among  others  Casaubon,  Hammond,  l.ardner),  that 
have  been  the  site  of  the  hippodrome.  Two  of  the  there  were  two  of  the  name  of  Tlieudas,  who,  at  the 
principal  mosques  are  pa-an  temph  s  converted  to  that  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  half  a  century,  acted  an 
use.  Era-ni'-nts  of  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  the  insurrectionary  part,  and  perished  in  the  attempt,  is  per- 
reign  of  .Marcus  A  ureliu.-.  are  found  in  the  castle.  fectlv  reasonable,  and  quite  within  the  bounds  of  proba- 

"/  (Sff.fcr.  i.  -j:;,  :  Lakf.  T, •«:•&'«  iii  .\<>,-t)<ri-n     l,i]ity.      'I'hetidas  w;ts  (|tiite  a  common  name,  and  it  was 
Greece,  i.  rx\\i.;   I  'inisini'rv,    I'm/nut   itn,,s  !•    MIH-I'I'IIUH  :    Cunv-  .  1-1     i      it     i       '^i  •      ii       j.'  •  L-     i   L\  i        i  i 

ust  as  hkelv  that  within  the  time  specified  there  should 
beare  ami  FIn\vsnn,  i..M4-l'.e  \\uicr    K.  K     snl.  vnco.     Tin- clm-f     •' 

inmlurii  «iirk-  mi  Tlics-.ilmiira  is  that  of  T;it'et  (']'iiliiii"cn   is:;/;-     have  been  two  of  that  name  acting  a  similar  part,  as  we 

Jjcrliu.  ls:;<i  ]  [  i:.  A.  i.j        know  there  we're  several  of  the  name  of  Sinmn  who  did 

THEU  DAS.      A  Jewish  demagogue  and    insurgent     so  i.l,,s.  Ant.  xvii.  r.',  sect,  (i:  xx.  4,  sect,  -ji,  also  more  than  one 

mentioned  by  Gamaliel  in  his  address  to  the  Sanhedrim,  ,  of  the  name  of  Judas  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  sect.  r>;  Wars,  i.  :c:, sect  J--I) 
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besides  .luiliis  (Jaulonitcs.  Nor  is  it  dear  l>y  any 
means  that  tlu-  '!'!;•_  udas  of  JoM'plnis  was  ;ui  insuigent 
of  ilk'  same  cla--  with  tin-  Theudas  of  (iamalicl.  The 
one  wan  an  impostor,  a  pretended  prophet,  a  thaumatur- 
gist.  win),  mi  the  faith  of  his  supernatural  power,  drew 
crowds  of  followers  around  him;  while  the  other  is 
merelv  said  to  have  protended  to  be  somebody,  that  is. 
made  some  sort  of  claim  to  greatness,  and  with  ti  com- 
panv  of  -loo  men  (no  verv  great  multitude  surely)  was 
discomfited.  The  pretensions  and  aims  of  the  two  men 
may.  for  aughf  we  find  in  the  ix-Kpective  descriptions, 
have  been  materially  ditl'ereiit.  .And  some  recently 
(we  KiiliK't-  in  Hoi'txi^)  have  sought  to  identify  the  Thdidas 
of  (Gamaliel  with  the  1  earned  scriiie  Matthias,  who.  in 
the  latter  days  of  Herod,  alone-  with  one  -Judas,  under- 
took, with  a  number  of  young  men.  to  earrv  off' the  eagle 
which  I  lerod  had  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
which  the  stricter  Jew-  looked  upon  as  a  heathen  image. 
The  attempt  failed,  and  Matthias  was  caught  and 
burned  alive:  many  of  his  companions  also  were  put 
t>  death  (Wars,  i.  3.1!,  sect.  2;  Ant  xvii.  0,  sect.  2-4).  It  is  al- 
leu'ed  as  a  continuation  of  this  identification,  that  Mat- 
thias, tin-  Greek  form  of  Mattaniah  i(  lod-yivenl.  is  the 
same  as  Theudas  in  1 1  reek  lOn'Oiis  -  Oeoocts  —  Oeoowpos;. 
l!ut  whether  this  might  be  so  or  not — certainly  the 
accounts  in  the  two  cases  do  not  appear  tn  bear  a  very 
close  agreement  in  their  leading  features- — there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  speech 
of  Gamaliel,  as  reported  by  St.  Luke,  and  of  the  fact 
of  a  Theiidas  who  played  the  part  described  in  it  some 
time  before  the  insurrection  of  .Judas  the  Gaulonite. 
Tlu;  minute  and  faithful  accuracy  of  the  historical 
notices  in  other  parts  of  St.  Luke's  writings,  which  the 
most  painstaking  investigations  have  only  rendered  the 
more  conspicuous,  ought  t  >  be  regarded  as  placing  his 
fidelity  here  above  suspicion.  Jt  is  incredible  that  so 
careful  a  writer,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  his 
inspiration,  should  have  been  guilty  of  an  anachronism 
of  near  half  a  century  in  reference  to  a  public  event. 

THISTLE.  The '"thistle"  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion is.  in  <!e.  iii.  IS;  Ho.  x.  N.  the  translation  of  "iTn. 
(/•(/•</'</'.-  in  '2  Ivi.  xiv.  fi;  •_'  Ch.  xxv.  IS;  .Job  xxxi.  -|ii. 
of  n'Tf.  f/nif(i'/i :  and  in  Mat.  vii.  Iti.  of  T/n'/ioXos.  tr'ibolos. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that  in  other  places, 
such  as  .In))  xli.  -1;  Pr.  xxvi.  !);  Ca  ii.  '-',  nin  is  rendered  "  thorn." 
and  in  these  last  passages  some  sort  of  thorn  best  suits 
the  context.  To  enter  hit •>  discussions  ;;s  to  the  pre- 
cise species  indicated,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, could  throw  little  light  on  Scripture,  and  would 
be  an  abuse  of  the  reader's  patience.  Jn  our  own  conn- 
try  the  different  genera.  C<ii-<lnn*,  Ciiifiix.  ('<  ntn  H  r<  n 
it'.  1',1/ri/i'ii/xi}.  are  too  plentifully  represented:  and  we 
have  thistles  of  every  size,  from  the  stemless,  tufts 
'Cull'"*  nctuilin]  which  in  autumn  give  a  purple  glow  to 
the  chalky  pastures  of  Sussex,  np  to  the  Onopordium 
((I'ldif/iinni.  the  "symbol  dear"  of  Scotland,  which  occa- 
sionally surmounts  in  height  the  tallest  of  her  sons. 
But  in  the  warm  air  of  Palestine,  and  in  rich  soils  like 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  the  large  and  luxuriant  thistle 
will  overtop  the  mounted  horseman.  And  there  is  im- 
mense variety.  On  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Rama, 
Has-el<|uist  found  six  different  sorts:  and  in  the  south  of 
Juda'a.  in  the  course  of  one  afternoon,  Messrs.  M  '{'hex-lie 
and  Bonar  counted  ten  or  eleven  species.  [.T.  n.] 

THOM'AS  [6co,uSs,  Gr.  for  Ileb.  r*r\  in:!,,}.  \Ve 
know  very  little  of  the  apostle  who  bore  this  name. 
Eusehius  ill.  ]•'..  i  i.;i  appears  to  identify  him  with  Jude. 


wlieii.  after  mentioning  the  letter  of  our  Lord  to 
Ahgarus  (,f  Edessa.  he  adds,  "Judas,  the  same  as 
Thomas,  sent  Thaddi-us  a-  a  messenger."  Pi  rliaps  he 
here  only  indicates  that  the  apostle's  real  name  \\as 
•Jude.  iliough  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  twin  lie  was 
called  Thomas.  In  another  place  11.  !•:  iii  l  Eiir-ebii,- 
states  that  Thomas  preached  the  gospel  in  I'arthia. 
'I'here  has  been  a  long-standing  tradition  that  Thomas 
carried  the  good  news  as  far  as  India:  but  this  idea  is 
probably  based  upon  a  confusion  between  the  apostle 
and  a  distinguished  Syrian  Christian  named  Mar- 
Thomas,  a  Xestorian,  \\lio  seems  to  have  penetrated 
the  far  Last  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

\\  e  are  driven,  by  the  barrenness  of  our  materials, 
from  the  history  of  Thomas  to  his  character,  as  we  mav 
gather  it  from  the  few  notices  of  him  which  we  have  in 
the  Xew  Testament.  The  first  appearance  of  his  name 
is  in  the  list  of  the  apostles,  where  he  stands  coupled 
by  all  the  Evangelists  with  Matthew,  Mat.  x.n;  Mar.  iii  1*; 
l. ii.  \i.  1.1.  Perhaps  Matthew  and  Thomas  were  origin- 
ally  special  friends,  or  near  neiv.'hbours  in  Cap<-ni;,um. 
it  is  noticeable  that  whilst  the  other  Evangelists  put 
the  name  of  Thomas  la.-t  of  the  two,  St.  Matthew  him- 
self gives  him  the  priority.  In  the  Acts,  eh. i.  1:1,  Thomas 
stands  before  Bartholomew  and  Matthew,  a  fact  which 
possibly  arises  from  his  having  become  more  prominent. 

Besides  this  bare  mention  of  his  name,  the  only 
writer  in  the  Xew  Testament  who  refers  to  his  personal 
history  is  St.  John.  \Ylnn  our  Lord  determined  to  go 
again  into  Judai-a  to  raise  up  Lazarus,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  and  protestations  of  his  companions,  then  it 
was  that  Thomas  said.  "Lot  Us  also  go,  that  we  ma\ 
die  with  him."  John  incidentally  notes  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  name  Thomas  (IHdymus.  a  twin.  uh.  xi.  n;), 
as  if  to  indicate  something  in  his  character  \\hich 
answered  to  that  name:  and  certainly  tlu;  double  mind 
of  Thomas  was  manifested  in  his  words  to  a  remark 
able  degree.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  very  intense 
devotion  to  his  Master  a  deliberately  expressed  \\ill- 
ingness  to  accompany  his  Lord  to  death:  a  loyal  ad 
hei-eiu'e  which  we  do  well  to  imitate.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  a  want  of  comprehension  of  our  Lord  s 
nature  and  mission:  a  despairing  scepticism  as  to  the 
possibility  of  that  mission  receiving  an  accomplishnu  ui : 
a  want  of  confidence  that  God  would  carry  out  the 
work  which  he  had  )>egun.  Tie  felt  that  to  go  to 
.luihea  was  to  go  to  death:  and  so  indeed  it  turned  out: 
for  the  raising  of  Lazarus  serins  to  have  precipitated 
matters,  and  to  have  caused  the  Jewish  authorities  to 
hurry  forward  those  measure  s  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  Lord's  trial  and  condemnation. 

When  Jesus  Christ  was  apprehended  in  the  garden. 
Thomas  was  among  those  who  "'  forsook  him  and  fled." 
And  when,  two  days  afterwards,  the  other  apostles 
wore  gathered  together,  doubtless  to  confer  on  the 
\\onderful  events  which  had  been  told  them  that  day. 
Thomas  was  absent:  he  declined  apparently  to  be 
amony  them,  because  he  did  not  believe  the  evidence 
of  the  women  and  of  Peter.  Xny,  so  strong  was  his 
conviction  that  all  was  over,  and  so  hardy  was  his  scep- 
ticism, that  he  refused  to  believe  the  report  of  his  fel- 
low-apostles when  they  told  him  that  they  had  seen  the 
Lord.  He  preferred  to  think  that  they  had  been  mis- 
led by  an  optical  delusion,  to  supposing  that  their  hopes 
had  been  realized.  He  then  proposed  the  only  test 
which  would  convince  him,  and  which,  from  its  demon- 
strative character,  there  would  be  no  gainsaying— little 
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thinking  that  hi.-  ri-en  Lord  was  even  then  an  unseen 
ami  >ilent  ob-erver  of  his  unbelief.  A  week  pa-ses 
awav,  and  ay'ain  the  apostles  aiv  assembled,  and  this 
time  Thomas  is  found  aiamiu'  tin-  little  company. 
I'.-rhap.-  the  concurrent  reports  of  the  inanv  witnesses 
of  Christ's  resurrection  had  th-'ir  weight  \\ith  him: 
perhaps  he  was.  curious  to  see  it  there  .-liould  lie  ai:v 
renewed  optical  delusion:  perhaps*  he  went  to  convince 

the  rest  that   their  hopes;  Were   vain.       iillt    .Ie<Us  Collies 

•  and  note  that  St.  .lohn  always  call-  him  by  thi.-  his 
hiniKin  name  after  hi-  resurrection^,  and  though  the 
doors  are  cl"-ed.  the  well  known  figure  and  tlu  dearlv- 
l'>vcd  countenance  an  pn  -•  nt.-d  in  theii  midst.  de.-u- 
utters  the  customary  salutation,  and  then  at  one,  ;id 
dres.-es  him-. 'If  to  t]  tliless  Tli'>ma>,  and  in  hi> 

mer.'v  grants  to  hiin  liio-e  ••  infallii'i'  signs'  \\hieh 
had  heen  demand. 'd.  It  needed  not.  however,  that 
Thoma-  should  avail  him-  -if  of  the  Ma-t.  • ' 
si>.ii;  it  wa-  enough;  li--  1,:'  ;  si  n  the  Lord:  he  had 
heard  hi<  voice;  he  had  received  an  all  too  painful 
proof  i if  his  Master's  kn- >\\  ].••!_<  :  tin-  -rave  Init  tender 

:'  Jesus  went  to  hi-  heart,  and  he  ruiswt  ]•.  d  and 
>aid,  "  .M  v  Lord  and  niv  ( ;..d.       Thi-  \\  a-  n  i .  n 
answer:  for  it  \\a-\\lien  tli<    mo>t  convincin.;  -: 
the  i.ein^  lief,  ii-i-  him  \\a-  Ir.imrin  were  granted   t"  h;m. 
that   h'-  came  to  the  conclusion  that   .1,  -M-  was  di\ine. 

irrection  nf  "the  >•  .i:  •  : 

upon  his  SMiil  with  ;,!!  it-  force,  and  pr..\\d  thai  Jesus 
was  indeed  ••  the  Son  (,f  i 

It   i-  the  custom  ,  .f   some  \\  riti  rs  to  take   'I'l: 
the  i;.  pent"  tl  md  ratln  r  to  h..id  up  scepticism 

as  an  allowable  thin:;',  "li    tin-  .-tn  null;  of   his  example. 
U   to  lie  drau  n    from    thi-    hi-tory  i- 

11    contrarv.      Hi-  den:-ind  was  n-all\  an  iinrea 
-onalile  one:  i'oi-  it  stipulated  as  a  condition  to  \ 
what  cou'd  not  have  lieell  cone. -.1,  ,1  to  all      whal   mi-hl 
Irive  Keen  \\  it  Ida  I  1  from  an  v.      I  leiiee  .  .'ir  L"i  d  admiie 
:   !-T    a  -.  r:  '  |>tic  who  n.  .  d>  oer.lar 

and   tai  I  to  lielieve   the 

truth  till  there  i-  no  p..--il.ility  of  doini;  ( .;  hi  r\\ 
!i.'   pronounces   a'    t!u-  >a:ne  time  a    lile-.-inu'  on   those 
"  whi  i  h  [in  vi    lielii  \   v  I." 

eaniMt  hut  lie  thankful  that  the  unh  li  f  of  'I'lMina- 
drew  forth  such  a  remarkable  and  mmii-takahle  proof 
of  the  ideiithv  lletweell  til''  erucilied  and  t!ie  ri.-ell  Lord 

--  a  proof  \\hi.-h  add-   mueh   to  mir  conviction 
are  not  following  "cunninulv  d   vised  t'al.l.  -." 

'  '.i  •'  moiv  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Thoma-,  \\ilii  li\'e 
others,  on  the  Like  of  Tiberia-.  Jn.  x\i.  2,  whence  we 
may  ]n-rh:ip-  coin-hid"  that  hi-  home  ua-  in  that,  nei-h- 
biiiirhoo.l.  ;i'nl  that  his  profi  s-ion  was  the  .-am.'  as  that 
of  IVter.  A'^ain  Jesns  reveals  himself  bv  a  familiar 
but  mira'-ulou  ;  process,  and  the  faith  of  Thomas  i-..  ceives 
a  furthei1  coiilirmation. 

Thenceforth    the   personal    history  of   this  apo.-tle  is 
lost  to  us:  but  he  dor,!,tl.-s  remained  a  bold  and  sii 
hearted   \\-orker   in   the   service  of  his    Lord,   and   was 
amongst  those  who  Li'ave  faithful  testimony  to  the  jjrace 
of  Col  manifested  in  ( 'hrist  Jesus.  [i:.  I',,  i:.] 

THORN.  As  in  the  case  of  the  thistle,  it  would 
be  very  ditlieult  to  decide  in  every  instance  what  plants 
are  intended  bv  tho  "bj-iers  and  thorns"  of  the  sacred  j 
writers.  To  the  modern  traveller  the  Holy  Land  pro  i 
sclits  a  vast  varietv.  On  the  cool  slopes  of  Lebanon  ; 
there  is  the  7iY«((  xpiiiositsiiiia,  and  in  the  southern 
w.idios  is  the  /.//'•/;/;«  i>i>iiiosmii.  with  its  lilac  flower 
and  bri-dit  scarlet  berries.  The  fields  are  infested  bv 


•ii/in/ii.<  beiu_r  found,  t")-  example,  on   .Mount  Tabor; 


the  sub-tropical  Zi~///>/tns  loti/x  thriving  in  the  Jordai 


\.-dl'  v  !  \   -_~i        Tlie    formidabli 


character   of   the   thorny  thickets   i*  noted  by  almost 


every  traveller.     Near  Jericho,  INIr.  Tristram  records, 


a-    the    principal    tree,    "the   Zizyphus  spina-C'hristi, 
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growing  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  \\ith  its  sub- angular  ' 
branches  studded  with  IOIIQ-.  pointed,  ami  rather  rchYx 
thorns — a  true  'wait-a-bit'  tree.      Xo  one  ean  approach 
it  with   iiupunitv  unless   clad   in  leather;   and   in   three 
•  lays  the  \\liole  party  wen.;  in  rags  from  passing  through 
1he   thickets''    (Land  or  Israel,  p.  ^12).      fn   the    same   wav 
Messrs.  M'Cheyneand   Bonar  mention  how  Dr.   Keith 
was  baffled  in   his  attempt  to  climb  a  verdant-looking 
hill  by  '''strong  briers  and   thorns."'  through  which  he 
found    it    impossible    to    force    a    passage.      They    add: 
•'Some  time  after,  when  sailing  up  the  Bosphorus.  con- 
versing with  a  gentleman  whom  \\  e  had  met  in  Pales- 
tine, who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  we  asked 
him   if  he   had   climbed    .Mount   Tabor,   to  obtain   the 
delightful   view   from    its    summit.      Ills    answer   was,  i 
'  Xo;  why  should  1  climb  Mount  Tabor,  to  see  a  country 
of  thorns  T      He  was  thus  an  unintentional    witness  of 
the  truth  of  (iod's  word  "  (Mission  of  Inquiry,  p.  11!);.     Such 
predictions,  as  Is.  vii.  2 -'5.  21:  xxxii.  12-1:"):    flos.  ix.  <>.  1 
acquire  additional  force  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  so   often   in   the   midst  of    magnificent   ruins,   once 
pleasant    "tabernacles,"    or    in     regions    \\hieh    must 
formerly  have  been  rich  and  fruitful  fields,  that  these 
thorns  and  briers  now  maintain  their  undisputed  and 
truculent  empire.      Thus,  at  Beth  Ximrah,  the  traveller 
says,    ''The  buildings   may  have  been  extensive,   but 
the  ruins  are  now  shapeless,  and  generally  choked  by 
the  prickly    vegetation''    (Tristi-am,  ;>22).      Again,    "We 
rode   up  the  (.Jhor.  through  a  maze  of  zi/yphus  bush, 
which  encumbers  a  soil  of  almost  incredible  richness: 
watered  every  mile  by  some  perennial  brook,  but  with- 
out trace  of  inhabitant  or  cultivation.      Xuw  and  then  ; 
we  saw  a  clump  of  palm-trees,  the  ruined  heap  of  some 
old  village,  or  a  piece  of  a  broken  water-course,  to  tell 
us  that  once  the  hand  of  civilization  was  here.     Myriads 
of  turtle-doves  peopled  these  thickets.      We  put  them 
up  absolutely  by  scores  from  every  bush.     The  ne>ts  of 
the   marsh-sparrow   bore  clown   the  branches  by  their 
weight,  and  the  chirping  was  literally  deafening.      The 
bushes  and   weeds  were  laden  with  seeds"  (id.  p.  sro). 
In   his  last    words   king   David   compares  the   sons  of  ', 
Belial  to  "thorns  thrust  away,  because  they  cannot  be  : 
taken  with  hands;   but  the  man  that  shall  touch  them 
must  be  fenced  with   iron,  and  the  staff  of  a  spear." 
2  Sa.  xxiii.  ('.,  7.      A  traveller  tells  how,  out  of  one  of  these 
bushes  of  nnbk  he  tried  to  get  a  dove,   which,  when 
shot,  had  fallen  into  it;   "but,  though  1  had  my  gloves  j 
on,   each    attempt   made    my    hand    bleed    and    smart  j 
most  painfully,  as  the  thorns  will  not  yield  in  the  least,  j 
I  failed  in  like  manner  when   I   tried  to  cut  a  stick" 
(Gadsby's  "Wanderings,  vol.  ii.  p.  6n).      When    we    remember  J 
that  a  single  thorn  is  sometimes  a  couple  of  inches  lony, 
"'as  sharp  as  a  pin  and  as  hard  as  a  bone,"  we  can  ap-  t 
preciate  the  force  of  the  allusions,  Xu.  xxxiii.  ;v>;  Pr.  xxvi.  «.i; 
Kze.  xxviii.  21;  2  Co.  xii.  7;  and  we  can  understand  what  a 
hopeless  barrier  was  a  "hedge  of  thorns."  rr.  xv. i<i;  Ho.  ii.o.  i 
The  fences  of  prickly-pear  or  Indian  fig  (0/nrnfia  rul- 
f/aris),  now  so  frequent  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  were 
unknown  in  Bible  times,  the  plant  having  only  found 
its  way  to  the  old  world  after  the  discovery  of  America. 
The  nubk  or  zizyphus  is  much  used  for  fuel.    Occurr- 
ing everywhere,  it  is  easily  obtained;  its  slender  twigs,  ' 
intensely  dry,  flash   up  at  once  in  fierce  and  brilliant  i 
flame,  and  although  very  different  from  the  persistent 
steady  glow  of  rctcm  charcoal — "coals  of  juniper"— 
a  successive  supply  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  kettle  of 
the  camping  traveller.    To  its  rapid  ignition  the  psalmist  | 


alludes,  •'  Before  your  ]>"t.-i  can  fed  the  thorns,  he  shall 
sweep  them  away  a.s  with  a.  whirlwind,"  Ps.  Mil.  <>; 
where  "the  brightness  of  the  iiame,  the  height  to 
which  it  mounts  in  an  instant,  the  furv  with  which  it 
seems  to  rage  on  all  sides  of  the  vessel,  give  force,  and 
even  sublimity,  to  the  image,  though  taken  from  one 
of  the  commonest  occurrences  of  the  lowest  life—  a, 
cottager's  wife  boiling  her  pot!"  (Tlorsluy  in  loc<.'(.  Kx- 
ploding  so  quickly,  they  are  as  speedily  quenched,  rs. 
rxviii.  12,  and  there  is  small  result  from  their  noisy  cre- 
pitation, Ivj.vii.fi.  "  Ridicule  is  a  small  faculty  much 
pri/.ed  by  its  possessors;  yet,  intrinsically,  it  is  a  small 
faculty.  A  scoffing  man  is  in  no  lofty  mood  for  the 
time;  shows  more  of  the  imp  than  the  angel.  This  too. 
when  his  seofiing  is  what  we  call  just,  and  has  some 
foundation  on  truth:  while  again  the  laughter  of  fools, 
that  vain  sound,  said  in  Scripture  to  resemble  th<> 
"crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot'  (which  they  cannot 
heat,  but  only  soil  and  begrime)  must  be  regarded,  in 
these  latter  times,  as  a  very  serious  addition  to  the 
sum  of  human  wretchedness  "  (Curlylc's  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii. 
]>  11!),  art.  Voltaire V 

In  the  morphology  of  plants  it  is  now  recognized 
that  thorns  are  abortive  or  undeveloped  branches,1  and 
in  many  cases  under  cultivation  thorns  become  true 
branches.  There  is  there/fore  force  in  the  remark  of 
Professor  Balfour:  "  May  \ve  not  see  in  the  produc- 
tion of  injurious  thorns,  an  arrestment  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Almighty  in  the  formation  of  branches,  and  thus  a 
blight  passed  on  this  part  of  creation,  a  standing  me- 
morial of  the  effects  of  sin  on  what  was  declared  at 
first  to  be  very  good!"  And  the  excellent  author 
adds,  ''It  is  remarkable  to  notice  that  when  Christ 
became  a  curse  for  his  people,  the  Jews  mocked  him. 
by  putting  on  him  a  crown  of  thorns:  and  thus,  what 
was  an  indication  of  the  fall  of  man.  was  iis-ed  by  them 
to  insult  the  seed  of  the  woman  who  came  to  bruise 
the  head  of  the  serpent.  The  removal  of  the  curse 
from  creation,  \\hich  is  now  groaning-  and  travailing  in 
pain,  is  frequently  set  forth  by  illustrations  taken  from 
the  disappearance  of  briers  and  thorns,  Is.  ]v.  ]?,•.  Kze. 
xxviii.  21"  (Halfonr's  Kotany  and  Religion,  pp.  Uu-Il.V>. 

The  zizyphus,  from  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  soldiers  plaited  the  crown  of  thorns, 
Mat.  xxvii.  2<),  is  figured  under  BiiAMiii.!:.  [.).  n.] 

THREE  TAVERNS  [Tpas  Tapepvai,  but  properly 
a  Latin  designation,  Trot  Tabcrnac].  A  place  mentioned 
in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome.  Breth- 
ren from  Rome,  it  is  said,  ''came  to  meet  us  as  far  as 
Appii  Forum  and  Tres  Tabernae,  '  Ac.  xxviii.  ir>.  So 
the  passage  should  stand,  with  the  one  name  as  well  as 
the  other  left  untranslated;  for  though  the  latter  place 
undoubtedly  got  its  appellation  from  there  having  been 
originally  three  taverns  there,  yet  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  place  had  grown  into  a  village  of  some 
size  before  the  apostolic  age.  being  a  well-known  sta- 
tion on  the  much-frequented  Appian  Way.  According 
to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  lay  10  miles  nearer  Rome 
than  Appii  Forum,  and  about  33  from  Rome.  It  must 
have  been  cheering  to  the  apostle  to  find  Christian 


1  A  spine  or  thorn,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  hawthorn 
and  the  sloe,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  prickles  (aculei) 
which  belong  to  the  integumentary  system  of  the  plant,  and 
which  are  really  hardened  hairs.  Of  these  last  we  have  examples 
in  the  bramble  and  rose,  and  in  the  animal  economy  we  have 
something  analogous  in  the  spines  of  the  hedgehog  and  the 
quills  of  the  porcupine. 


THRESHING 


THY  ATT  HA 


brethren  coming  so  far  to  meet  him,  and  express  their     hosts  as  Thrones.  Dominations.  Princedoms.    Virtues, 
sympathy  with  him.  Powers!  [H.  c— s.] 

'THRESHING.     6V«  AGRICCLTI-KK.  THUM'MIM.     >',,-  PKIEST  (p.  .H.S-07H). 

THRONE  [Opovos].  An  elevated  seat,  usually  that  THUNDER.  The  usually  clear  and  dry  atmes- 
of  a  king;  sometimes,  however,  that  of  a  person  hold-  phere  of  Palestine  renders  thunder  a  comparatively 
ing  a  subordinate  position— thus  the  seat  OH  which  Eli  rare  occurrence.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
the  priest  sat  by  the  po-t  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  is  months  it  is  scarcely  ev.  r  heard.  Thunder  showers  are 
called  by  a  name  ^"i  which  is  elsewhere  translated  mentioned  in  one  or  two  places  as  almost  unheard  of 
throne.  Thrones  of  judgment  are  spoken  of  in  ]'<.  occurrences  in  harvest,  iv.  x.xvi.  i;  i  Sa.  \ii  17,  iv  In  l.s.'is 
exxii.  ;">.  Tin-  royal  families  of  the  North  were  to  have  Robinson  speaks  of  having  witnessed  thunder  and  light- 
ning on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  of  May.  at  .Jerusalem: 
and  in  1M:>  the  late  rains  began  with  a  thunder- 
shower  on  Oct.  •_'."»  U'liys.  Ce..f,'.  i.f  Iluly  LnnJ,  p.  201-7). 
Lieutenant  Lynch  also  thus  describes  a  thunder-storm 
which  he  witlle-.-ed  on  the  I'd  Mav.  \\heli  on  the 
edge  of  a  deep  raxine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  "In  most  places  the  naked  rock  dipped 
down  abruptly  into  the  deep  and  gloomy  chasm,  and 
it  only  required  a  torrent  to  come  tumbling  headlong 
over  the  rude  fragments  from  the  dill's  above  to  com- 
plete the  -iiblimity  of  the  sc.-ne:  nor  was  it  want  inu: 
He  fore  \M-  had  hall  ascended  the  pass  there  came  a 
-hout  of  thunder  from  the  den-c  cloud  which  had 
.-athei-ed  at  the  -iimmit  of  the  n'or^o.  followed  b\  a 
rain,  compared  to  which  the  gentle  showers  of  our  more 
favoured  dime  are  as  dew  drops  to  the  overhanging 
ci-tern.  Th.-  black  and  t hivatenini:'  d,.ud  soon  envel- 
d  th.-  mountain -tops,  the  lie-htnin  -.  plavin<-;  across 
each  one  hi-  throne  at  the  entering  of  th--  _ai--  ..t  it  in  incessant  flashc-s.  while  the  lond  thunder  reverber 
.Jerusalem.  .1.-  .  I.'.  The  throne  of  the  u'ovL-rnor  is  men-  ated  from  side  to  side  of  the  appalling  chasm"  (Kxpc- 
tinned,  Ne.  iii.  7,  ljut  in  other  places  the  throne  is  especially  ilitimi,  p.  ;;:.::)  As  a  -vmbol  of  th<-  di\ine  power  and 
the  roval  -.-at,  on  which  the  kin-  receives  ambassador:-  maj.--tv.  thunder  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Scripture, 
and  petitions,  and  promulgates  commands  and  dire.--  Kx.  xix  l.'.:  I's.  xviii.  1.";  xxix.  3-!>,  so.;  also  of  tlltj  divine  indig 
tions.'  The  throne  of  Solomon  i- desc-ribcd  1  Ixi.  \.  I'.1,  nation  against  -in.  i  --  ,  ii  \«;  : •< -t  xxii  l  i;  I's.  Ixxvii.  is, &c, 
It  was  of  ivors.  overlaid  \\ith  c_;olil;  it  w.i-  raised  I',ut  such  application-- of  the  phenomenon  call  for  no 
on  -iv  step-,  and  on  each  side  ot  cadi  step  was  a  lion  explanation,  as  thev  were  common  to  the  lld.reu- 
.-I  gi>ld.  The  thr.. in-  itself  was  a  chair,  with  a  circu-  with  other  nation-:. 

!ar  ba.-k.  and  furni-hed  with  arm-,  and  it  i-  -aid  t.  THYATLRA.  A  city  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on 
have  been  th.-  nio-t  magnificent  of  all  tin  thrones  ui  tin  coniines  of  Mv-i.i  and  Ionia,  a  link  to  the  south  of 
the  earth.  A  throne  was  gene- 
rally placed  on  a  dais,  and  under 
a  canopv  ;  and  in  the  sublime 
description  of  the  throne  of  the 
King  of  kind's.  i:e  iv.,  it  is  added. 
"And  there  was  a  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne,  in  siyht  like 
unto  an  emerald."  In  some  of 
the  other  passages  in  Revelation, 
when1  the  same-  word  is  used  in 
the  original,  the  meaning  is  ob- 
scure-d  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion by  the  substitution  of  suit 
for  throne;  as  at  ch.  iv.  4 ;  xi.  1 'I. 
where  the  elders  who  represent 
the  church  as  reigning  with  Christ 
are  seen  seated  e>n  thrones  placed 
round  about  his  throne:  also  at 
ch.  ii.  }'•'>.  where  the-  adversary  is 
represented  as  imitating  the 
royal  state  of  Christ. 

Tile-      W  l.rd       "  tlirollt:  "      is      a]>e> 

used    to    designate    an    order   of 

angels.      St.  Paul.  (_'..!.  i  n;,  enumerates  throne,  duiuin-  the  river  Hylhis,  and  at  the  nortlu-rn  extremity  of  the 

iuiis.  jjriiirijw/lfir.1,  ami  ),<»i-n-t.  and  our  own   Milton  valley  between  Mount  Tmolus  and  the  southern  ridge 

makes  the  great  leader  of   the  fallen  angels  address  his  of  Temnus.      It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and 

was  regarded  a>  a  Macedonian  colony,  from  the  strong 

1  See  \voo.l.-iit  of  Assyrian  tlinuie.  vul.  i.  ]..  1 47.  Macedonian  element  in  its  population.     The  road  from 
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Thyatira  to    Porgamos,  over  tin1  last-named   mountain  j 
'.-liain,  is  cuii'  of   tin'  must  beautiful   in  the  world.      The  j 
coiintrv   around    this   ciiv   is   fertile   ami    \\ell    watered,   , 
abounding  in    oaks   and    acacia-,  and    in  its  numberlesi 
-nvandels    arc    found     tin1    leeches    uscil    in    medicim 
throughout   Austria  and  the  east  of    Kuropc  in  g<  iicral 


lc  of  taking  them  is  curious:  a  number  of  children 
are  sent  to  walk  barefooted  among  the  brooks,  and  j 
come  back  to  their  employers  with  their  feet  covered 
with  leeches.  Tin.1  waters  here  are  said  to  be  so  well 
adapted,  for  dyeing,  that  in  110  place  can  the1  scarlet  cloth 
out  of  which  fe//es  are  made  be  so  brilliantly  or  so 
permanently  dvcd  as  here.  This  circumstance  is  the 
mure-  iiiterc.-tiii",1  as  the  sacred  narrative,  when  speaking 
of  l.vdia.  the  first  convert  of  >t.  I'aul  at  1'hilippi,  re- 
presents her  as  a  seller  of  purple  from  Thyatira.  Ac.  xvi.  14; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  we  call  scarlet 
the  ancient.-  called  purple.  Thvatira  is  at  present  a  j 
populous  and  nourishing  town;  its  inhabitants  amount 
to  17. IHIII,  and  they  are  on  the  increase.  It  exhibits 
few  remains  of  antiquity,  save  fragments  built  into  the  ' 
walls  of  houses.  There  is  indeed  an  ancient  building 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
city,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  name  of  the 
Palace  of  i.iie  ( 'lesars;  it  is  impossible,  to  determine 
either  its  date  or  its  purpose.  Put  though  there  is 
little  that  can  be  identified,  yet  for  miles  around 
Thyatira  are  precious  relics  in  the  form  of  sarcophagi, 
capitals  of  columns,  and  similar  fragments,  used  as 
troughs,  coverings  for  wells,  and  such  purposes. 

Thyatira  was  never  a  place  of  paramount  political  ! 
importance,  and  hence  her  history  is  less  interesting  to 
the  classical  student  than  those  of  Kohesus,  Sardis,  and 
Pergamos,  which  were  the  capitals  of  great  kingdoms.  ; 
Her  chief  hold  on  our  consideration  is  that  at  Thyatira 
was  seated  one  of  those  churches  to  which  the  Spirit 
sent  prophetic  messages  by  the  beloved  apostle.  The 
message  itself  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  but  presenting 
at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  difficulty.  After  much  . 
commendation  on  the  virtues  and  progress  of  the 
church — or  the  elder,  pastor,  bishop,  or  angel — the 
epistle  continues:  "Notwithstanding  I  have  a  few 
tilings  against  thee,  because  thou  suff'erest  that  woman 
(or  as  the  correct  text  has  it,  thy  wife)  Jezebel,  which 
e.dleth  herself  a,  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my 
servants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacri- 
ficed unto  idols."  nt.  ii.  :>o.  This  is  followed  by  threats 
of  judgment  upon  herself,  her  lovers,  and  her  children. 
Tli'-  question  naturally  arises.  What  partv  is  represented 
by  this  Jezebel  f 

To  understand  this  message  rightly,  it  will  have  to 
be.  borne  in  mind  that  Thyatira  was  verv  near  1'erga- 
mos,  and  that  the  hitter  was  by  far  the  more  important 
city,  and  probably  possessed  the  more  numerous  church: 
the  influence  and  example  of  J'ergamos  would  be  likely 
to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  smaller  city  and  church 
(get  PKKGAMOS':.  Now.  at  Pergamos,  the  P-alaamites. 
who  taught  precisely  the  doctrine  here  attributed  to 


Jezebel,  were  numerous,  as  well  as  the  Nicolaitans  (ate 
N  ion. .UTA.xst.  \Ve  are  not,  therefore,  at  all  to  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  party  espousing  and  endeavouring 
to  propagate  similar  sentiments  in  Thyatira;  but  it 
would  he  a  miserable  literalism,  and  contrary  to  the 
whole  genius  of  the  Apoealvptio  imagery,  to  suppose 
the  leader  of  this  heretical  sect  to  be  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  .Ic/cU-l.  \\  e  can  onlv  understand  l>\-  this  a 
party  holding  substantially  the  same  relation  to  the 
ofiicial  head  of  the  church  in  Thvatira,  \\liich  Je/cbei 
of  old  did  to  tlie  king  of  Israel  that  is,  a  party,  that 
ought  to  have  been  in  subjection,  usurping  it.  for  wicked 
purposes,  over  the  proper  ruler.  For  this  he  is  seveivlv 
rebuked,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  threatened  both 
against  him  and  the  usurping  partv,  if  they  did  imt 
repent.  There  \\as  still,  however,  a  faithful  portion, 
who  stood  aloof  from  the:  licentious  teaching  which  was 
being  propagated.  To  them  the  Lord  tarns  with  words 
of  encouragement,  and  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  what, 
they  had  received.  There  is  a  small  error  also  in  the 
text  at  the  commencement  of  this  address.  it  should 
be  "  P>ut  unto  voii  1  sav,  the  rest  in  Thyatira;  those, 
naniciv.  who  n  -sisted  the  pollution.  The  received  text 
confuses  the  meaning  by  put.ting  it.  "  P>ut  unto  vou  1 
say,  and  to  the  rest."  a-  if  both  parties,  were  alike  called 
to  continue  steadfast .  [H.  C—  s.  ] 

THYINE  WOOD.  At  the  fall  of  the  Apocalyptic 
.P.abylon.  one  of  the  co.-tly  commodities  for  the  loss 
of  which  the  merchants  of  the  i  arth  aie  represented 
as  mourning  is  "  thyine  wood,"  £i''.\oi>  t'ri'/w.  Re.  .\viii. 
!i'.  Most,  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  "arbor 
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vita-,  Thuja  ni-i'/i/i  ii!ii/!it.  so  common  in  our  shrubberies. 
Closely  allied  to  this  -  in  the  same  cypress- like  division 
of  the  ( 'onifera1,  indeed  until  lately  included  in  the 
genus  Thuja — is  the  Cdllitris  quadriralris,  a  native  of 
Mount  Atlas  in  Northern  Africa.  Under  the  name  of 
"citrum"  or  citron- wood,  the  timber  of  this  tree  was 
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exceedingly  prized  by  the  Romans:  and  Pliny  mentions 
a  table  made  of  it,  which  came  down  from  the  family 
of  the-  Cethegi  and  sold  for  1.4i>i!.iiOii  sesterces,  or 
somewhere  about  fl:3.7;">o:  The  [.resent  cathedral  of 
Cordova  in  Spain  is  a-  mosque  erected  by  the  Moors  in 

the  ninth  century.      Its  roof  is  ••  thyine  w I,"  brought 

by  the  sumptuous  builders  from  their  native  Mauri- 
tania: but  at  such  an  ek-vation.  the  delicate  markings 
so  admired  by  the  ancient,-  are  lost  to  the  ordinary  eye. 
Of  these  a  full  account  is  given  by  Pliny  Nat.  Ilist.xiii.3o). 
The  nio.-t  admire. 1  were  longitudinal  or  re-entering 
veins,  named  respectively  th'-  tiger  and  the  panther 
patterns;  next  to  these,  spots  or  eves  such  a-  are  s<  ell 
on  th.-  peacock's  tail.  I-'.  II.] 

TIBERIAS,  a  town  situated  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  S.-a  of  lialilee.  and  towards  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  tin-  sea,  noted  for  it-  importance,  .  -p.  cially 
in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  (  hristian  era.  but  now,  a- 
described  bv  Robinson,  with  who-.-  accounts  all  other 
travellers  agree.  "  the  most  mean  and  m.>st  miserable 
place  we  had  yet  visited  a  picture  of  disgusting  tilth  and 
frightful  wretchedness"  (Hesearcl.es  in  I1  .  .-.  li.'.n 

In  the  New  Testament  it  i-  mentioned  only  by  St 
John.  \vhos<  iiotici  of  the  "  boats  "  belonging  t'i  it  is  an 
incidental  corr»borati"n  of  what  we  learn,  from  tin- 
many  allusion-  t..  it  in  Josephus,  to  have  been  at  thai 
time  the  extent  of  both  its  indu-try  and  its  trallic. 
Ju.  vi.  i'.;.  In  the  other  pa  — a  -  me  (.lo.-pel  where 

the  name  occurs,  ,-h  vi  i;  x\i.  i,  it  is  spoken  of  only  in 
connection  with  the  Sea  of  lialilee.  uhi-h  appear-  to 
have  been  known  at  tin-  pi  riod  wln-n  tin  fourth  <  . 
was  writt.-n  as  tin-  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Tin-  fact  that  St. 
John  alone  use.-  this  latter  designation  is  not  without 
interest,  as  bearing,  in.t  so  much  upon  the  hit.-  com 

position  of  his  ( ;...-]>•],  as  upon  tin-  <  ar'.y  c | 

the  others.  \\.  .-hall  immediately  see  that  tin-  town 
to  whicii  the  name  Tiberia-;  was  given  was  not  built 
until  after  the  death  ol  Herod  the  Cn.-at.  li  would 
natural!-,-  take  some  little  tinn-  to  rise  into  note,  and 
only  aft. -r  it  had  so  risen  would  the  Sea  of  (Jalil 
named  from  it.  That,  therefore,  tin  Kvang.-li-t- 
Mntthew.  Mark,  and  Luke  in-vi-r  use  the  designation 
"Sea  of  Tiberia-."  i,-  at  L-a-t  an  illustration,  tir-t.  of 
the  strictlv  local  character  of  tin-  accounts  emb. 
in  tln-ir  ( Jo-pels;  and  secondly,  of  tin-  otherwise  well- 
grounded  belief  that  these  (  iospels  must  have  been 
written  at  an  earlv  ilate  in  the  )ir-t  century,  hefoiv  tin 
name  taken  from  th--  flourir-hin-1;  t  '^'n  of  Tiberias  had 
had  time  to  supersede  the  old  names  of  tin-  s.-a. 

It.  would  si-em  probable  that  an  older  t<>w  n  had 
occupied,  if  not  the  precise  sit.-  of  Tiberia-;.  at  lea-'  a 
site-  in  it-  immediate  n. •ighhmirhood :  for  Josephus  tells 
us  that  many  sepulchres  had  to  be  taken  away  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  n. w  city  Ami.],  xviii.  L',  rtV  By 
sonn-  this  older  town  is  sii]iposed  to  have  been  (  hin- 

llereth  i.leronie,  (Mio'.iia.-ticiMi,  under  ('l.i-i.ueretl.  1,  a  supposi- 
tion rendered  improbable  by  the  circum-tance  that  in 
Jos.  xiv.  :'>."<  Chinner.-th  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
Xaphtaii.  whose  border  included  only  the  more 
northerly  half  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  (Hitter",  Knlkuu.le, 
i')th  part,  ]>.  -JM  .  By  others  it  is  imagined  to  have  been 
Hammath.  likewise  mentioned  in  Jos.  xix.  :',"> — a  sup- 
position to  be  rejected  for  the  same  reason  as  the  last. 
Robinson,  indeed,  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  Ham- 
math  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  'Afj.fj.aovs  of  .Jose- 
phus, which  was  still  farther  south  than  Tiberias,  and 
that,  although  properly  within  the  limits  of  Zebulon,  it 


mav  have  been  assigned  to  Naphtaii  a-  above,  in.  p.  •>(*<) 
The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  name  Hammath 
is  introduced  by  Joshua,  in  the  passage  referred  to. 
renders  this  improbable:  and  the  name  of  the  town 
which  gave  wav  to  Tiberias  must  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  only  of  the  vainest  conjecture. 

\Vhatcvcr  the  name,  the  situation  was  favourable  f.  r 
building  on.  The  hills,  \\hich  alonu  the  ureatcr  par! 
of  the  Sea  of  (Galilee  come  down  close  to  the  water's 
ed_;'e.  here  retire  to  some  distance,  from  the  shore.  Icav 
in-1  between  their  base  and  the  sea  a  small  undulating 
plain  of  about  two  miles  in  length  aloiiLf  the  lake.  At. 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  plain,  sheltered  from  the 
hiu'h  wimU  blowing  from  the  west,  with  a  fruitful  plain 
beneath  it  stretching  to  the  south,  and  enjoying,  by  its 
close  proximity  to  the  water,  every  advantage  both  foi- 
fishiuu'  and  f..r  traffic.  Tiberias  was  situate.!. 

According  to  Josephus  (Aiitiii  xviii.  •_'.:;  .the  town  was 
built  bv  Ilerod  Antipas.  tetrarch  of  Calilee  after  tin- 
death  of  hi.-  father.  I.'-  iii.l,  and  was  named  by  him  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Tiberias.  Kv<  ry  effort  was 
made  bv  ll.-i-od  to  render  the  city  populous  ;md  ^Teat. 
Important  prixileoes  were  eouf.  nvd  11)1011  those  who 
settled  in  it  :  ho  us.  -  and  lands  were  bestowed  on  tin  in: 
if  pivviou.-lv  not  freed  men  they  were  made  free:  Herod's 
own  palace  was  built  th.  re:  and  the  town  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  province.  These  efforts  were  sue 
!  not  \\  ithstandin_;-  many  difficulties  which  had  to 
be  overcome,  and  before  the  Roman  war  Tiberias  was, 
if  not  the  nio-t  important,  at  least  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. tow  us  in  (Jalilee.  I  luriii";  that  war  the  inhabi- 
tants appear  to  ha\.  oti'etvd  little  resistance  to  the 
Roman  arm-.  ^  hen  Ve.-pa.-ian  approached  to  attack 
them  th.-v  at  unci  submitted;  and  as,  from  that,  time 
onward  they  rather  favoured  than  opposed  the  Roman 
cause,  tli.ir  citv  was  spared  when  so  many  others  were 
laid  in  ruin-  by  tin-  eonqiierors. 

Tin-  circum-tance  also  determined  the  future  histon 
of  Tiberias.  Although,  when  first  built,  it  had  been 
a\oided  Lv  the  stricti  r  .1.  ws,  owinv;  t"  the  uncleanne.--:- 
siippose.l  to  be  communicated  by  the  tomb-  previously 
r.  f.  rr.-d  to,  it  now  proved  the  refuse  and  asylum  of  the 
1,'abliins  dispersed  l>v  the  di  structiou  of  J.rusalem. 
Even  the  Sanhedrim,  after  a  short  time,  was  removed 
t.  i;  :  it  is  said  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
s\  n  a  -•.'•_:-  in--:  and.  in  the  I  euinnini';  <>f  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  it  became,  under  Rabbi  Judah  "the 
holy."  th.-  unreal  centre  of  Jewish  th.  oloj^v  and  learning-. 
I:  was  here  that  the  Mi-hna.  the  mo.-!,  ancient  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  Talmud,  was  composed;  and  the 
citv  took  rank  as  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  Palestine. 
Safed  in  the  north,  and  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  in  the 
south,  bein-  the  other  three.  The  chief  uh'l'V  of  this 
school  is  said  by  Robinson  (as  almvi-,  iii.  ]>.  -M<  .to  have 
faded  with  tin-  death  of  Rabbi  Judah:  but  it  certainly 
had  not  wholly  faded,  for  Jerome  speaks  of  his  teacher 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  one  held  in  admiration  amon^ 
his  eountrvun-n.  as  having  come  from  Tiberias  (Hitter. 
as  above,  ]..  :il7  ;  and.  what  alone  would  lend  lustre  to  the 
place,  the  -reat  Maimonides.  who  died  A.I).  l'JO-1, 
laboured  and  was  buried  here.  1'nder  the  reitrn  of 
Constantino  a  Christian  church  was  built  in  Tiberias, 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  fifth  century  the  name  of 
the  Bishop  of  Tiberias  appears.  Its  fortunes  after  this 
date  were  very  various:  they  are  idven  at  considerable 
length  by  .Robinson  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Researches 
in  Palestine,  and  those  who  wish  to  follow  them  may  be 
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TKiLATH  IMLKZFJ; 


by  Augustus  as  son  and  heir.      lie  became  emperor  in 


a   year  younger,  this  eonies  to  bo  one  of 
twelfth  century,  Tiberias  entered   upon  a  course  of  de- 
cline, from  which  it  lias  never  rallied,  until  now;  though 
retaining  its  sac-redness  in  the  eves  of  the  Jews,  it  lias 
sunk  to  the  miserable  condition  formerly  spoken  of. 

About  two  miles  south  from  the  town  are  the  cole-  A.D.  14,  and  rcignedtill  A.I).  H7.  Augustus,  however,  had 
brated  warm  baths  of  Lmmaus.  The  healthful  quali-  associated  him  in  the  empire  two  or  three  years  before 
ties  of  these  baths  were  early  known,  and  are  spoken  his  death,  and  his  reign  might  consequently  be  made  to 
of  by  riiny  and  by  Josephns  (I'iiuy,  II.  X.  v.  i:.;  .L.sephus, 
Antiq.  xviii.  2,  .1;  J.  w.  ii.  2],  ii;.  T]ie  water  was  found  bv 
Robinson  to  lie  of  a  temperature  of  1  Id  F..  and  other 
travellers  make  it  even  a  few  decrees  higher.  The 
baths  retain  their  fame  to  the  present  day.  and  in  !>:>•'> 
a  large  new  bath-house  was  erected  by  Ibrahim  I'aslia 


run,  either  from  the  period  of  his  joint,  or  from  that 
of  his  sole,  sovereignty.  It  appears  from  the  other  data 
given,  especially  from  the  circumstance  of  Herod  being- 
still  king  of  Jud;ea  when  Christ  was  born,  that  the 
earlier  rather  than  the  later  period  is  the  one  that  must 
be  understood.  ("But  see  under  CHRIST  JESUS.  CYKE- 
xius,  and  HEROD.)  Tiberius  was  still  emperor  when 
Jesus  was  crucified— a  fact  that  is  incidentally  noted 
•I  I),  who  couples  the  crucifixion  both 

than  vivid  will   be  found  in    Dr.  Thomson's  work,  Tin- 

Land  mid  the   />W'  (p.  277,  ic.'l,  the  water   at   the  baths 

was  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  while  it  became  so 

hot   that   people  could   not   pass  along  the  road  across 

which   it   flowed.      This   earthquake  put   the   finishing 

stroke  to  that  decline  in  whieh  Tiberias  had  been  long 

involved.      Large    portions   of    the    city    were    thrown 

down,  and  six  hundred  persons  are  reported  to  have 

perished  in  the  ruins. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  Lord,  notwithstanding  the 

large  portion  of  his  ministry  spent  in  this  neighbour 

hood,  does  not  appear  to  have  visited   Tiberias.      The 

most  probable  explanation  is   to    be   found,  neither  in 

the  mixed  character  of  the  population,  as  thought  bv 

some,  nor  in  the  supposed  urn-leanness  of  the  cits*,  as 

represented  by  others,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 

residence  of  the  crafty  and   cruel   Herod   Antipas.      Jt 

is  even  possible  that  the  dire  festival  was  held  here  at 

whieh  the  daughter  of  Herodias  danced   before   Herod  '  praised  for  his  civil  virtues  as  well  as  military  exploits; 

and   received   as    her   reward    the   head    of    John    the     lint  as  soon  as  invested  with  the  imperial  authority,  lie 

Baptist,,  although  it  is  uncertain  whether  that  festival     seemed  to  be  turned   into  another  man,  and  has  left  a 

was  not  held  in  Maehaerus  itself,  where  .John  was  im-     name  of  deepest  infamv  behind  him. 

prisoned.      Ecclesiastical  tradition,   however,   has  eon-          TIB'NI  [apparently  from  the  root  n:i,  to  build,  and 

nected   the  Saviour  with  Tiberias,  and  represented  the     perhaps  contracted  for  Tilmijnh,  building  of  JehovahJ. 

shore  of  its  sea  as  the  spot  where,  after  the  miraculous     A  son  of  (Hnath,  and  an  officer  in  the  Israelitish  army. 

draught  of  fishes  recorded  in  Jn.  xxi.,  he  gave  his  last  when  Zimri  burned  himself  to  death.  He  was  pro- 
threefold  charge  to  the  apostle  Peter,  "  Feed  my  sheep."  claimed  king  by  a  part  of  the  army  and  people,  and 
•  Feed  my  lambs."  In  memory  of  this  scene  a  Chris-  held  his  ground  for  a  time  against  Omri,  who  was  the 


with  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  with  the  procuratorshi] 


f  Pontin,s  Pilate.     The  personal  character  of  Tiberius 


of  Scripture  are  concerned;  but  this,  from  the  time 
he  became  possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  was 
marked  by  the  most  odious  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  cap- 
lice,  and  abominable  lust  and  cruelty.  In  his  younger 


tian  church  was   built   upon   the   spot   by  the   empress     rival  candidate.      But  in  the  course  of  four  years  Omri 


vent  of  Nazareth;  but  Robinson  ^iii.  p.  2.~> 
shown  that  the  building  whieh  survives 
whole,  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  that  of  the  crusade 


TI'DAL  [''xriri,  supposed  by  Gesenius  to  be  from 
a  Samaritan  root,  and  to  mean  fntr,  ren  retire:  in  the 
Sept.  Tltanjal].  A  confederate  of  Chedorlaomer  in  his 


The  Jews,  who  yet  cherish  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's     marauding  expedition  in  Syria,  Ge.  xiv.      He  is  eallc< 
appearance,  believe  that   he  will   rise  from  the  waters  ;  "king  of  nations,'"  meaning,  probably,  that  he  was  the 


of  the  lake  near  Tiberias:  and.  in 


acknowledged   head  of    several  nomadic  tribes,   some- 


aged  Israelite,  when  he  feels  that  his  end  is  near,  still  ;  where  in  the  neighbourhood  (.f  the  Euphrates;  but  our 
wanders  to  the  spot,  that  he  may  be  buried  in  the  :  information  respecting  him  is  too  scanty  to  admit  of 
sacred  soil,  and  be  ready  to  welcome  the  dawn  of  the  !  our  going  into  particulars  as  to  the  precise  sphere  or 
glorious  future.  [w.  M.]  !  extent  of  his  dominion. 

BE'RIAS,  SEA  OF.     See  GAT.ILEE  (SEA  OF).  TIG'LATH-PIL'EZER  [tD^rrwn  in  2  Ki.  xvi.  7. 

TIBERIUS  C^E'SAR.  The  second  Roman  empe-  £c. ;  but  in  1  Ch.  v.  2(>,  and  2  Ch.  xxviii.  20,  by  a 
ror,  mentioned  only  once  in  Xew  Testament  Scripture,  j  double  corruption,  ID^STirn,  Tilgath-pilnezer].  The 
and  with  the  view  of  indicating  a  connecting  link  be-  I  monumental  name  is,  according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
tween  the  sacred  and  profane  history  of  the  period.  It  Tnkulti-pal-zira ,;  according  to  Oppert,  Tuklat-pal- 


was,  St.  Luke  tells  us,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
Cresar  that  the  word  of  God  came  to  John  the  Baptist, 
Lu.  iii.  1-3.  As  we  know  from  other  historical  notices 
that  John  was  then  about  thirty  years  old,  and  that  Jesus 


asar ;   according  to  Hincks,   Tiklat-pal-isri ;   accordin 
to  others,    Tigulti-pal-tsira.       Whichever    spelling    Ije 
the  right  one,  the  name  is  represented  more  correctly 
by   the   Hebrew  form  of    Kings    than  of  Chronicles. 


TIGLATH-I'ILEZEi; 


ascended  tlii;  Assyrian  throne  about  u.i'.  liyii;  mid  position  that  he  was  in  sonic  way  a  usurper:  or  if  lie 
of  whoso  reign  or  a  portion  of  it  two  cylinders  an-  w;is  of  the  liloo<l-roy:il  —  a  ivkition  borne  by  many 
preserved  in  the  British  Mnseuin.  Tiglath-pile/er  nobility  in  such  countries  -  lit.'  was  not  at  least  the 
comes  first  into  view  in  Old  Testament  history  in  the  legitimate  heir.  He  usually  resided  at  Calali.  He 
reign  of  Pekah.  king  of  Israel,  2  Ki.  xv.  L".I.  I'.ut  accord-  i-eliiiilt  the  palace- of  Shalinane/.er  II.  in  the  centre  of 
ing  to  the  monumental  records  he  had  already  (per-  tin.-  Ximrud  mound,  and  erected  a  new  royal  edifice  at 
haps  about  H.c.  71-  conducted  a  Syrian  imasion-  its  south -ea-tern  corner.  I'.ut  his  buildings  were  de- 
reducing  Damascus  under  llezin,  Samaria  under  .Meiia-  stroyed.  and  at  last  they  were  ap]iropriated  by  Ksar- 
hem,  Tyre  under  a  kinu  of  the  common  name-  of  liaddoii  for  the-  embellishment  of  his  own  residence. 
Hiram,  and  a  tribe  of  Arabs  governed  by  a  queen.  Tiglath  -pilc/er  reigned  probably  not  far  from  twenty 
The  invasion  referred  to  under  IVkah  must  have  hap  years,  and  was  apparently  succeeded  by  Shalmanezer 
pened  a  feu  year.-  later,  uhen  Tidath  pilc/er  came  I  \"..  referred  to  in  -j  Ki.  \\  ii.  :i.  Tin;  name  is  supposed 
"and  took  I  Jon.  and  Abcl-beth-maachah.  and  Janoah,  to  mean,  "be  worship  '.riven  to  Nin."  the  Assyrian 
and  Kedes),.  and  Ha/,  r.  and  ( Jilead,  and  <  Jalilce.  all  Hercules;  Xin  hem-  called  1'al/ira.  or  son  of'/ira 
tin.-  land  of  Naphtali.  and  rarried  them  captive  to  [{  \  .-,,,]  ii.  [•'•  '•-'•] 
Assyria,"  2  Ki  xv  •:.•.  Thi>  d.  -portal  i..n  of  the  coiii|iiered  TIGRIS.  This  -Teat  Assyrian  river,  so  well-known 
races  was  the  common  A>syrian  practice,  carried  out  in  classical  writers,  is  not  mentioned  under  this  name 
morefully  in  iv-anl  to  the  ten  tribes  under  Shalmane/er.  in  S.-riptuiv.  I'.nt  by  implication  it  has  a  place  there 
In  the  meantime  Ito/.in  and  I'ekah  formed  an  alliance,  ju  the  designation  .!/<  .-"'/."tami'i.  which  means  the 
and  rli-clared  war  a-jain-t  .fud.ih  and  Alia/,  hoping  to  mlil-rini'  ilixti'ii't;  namely,  the  e\ten>ive  tract  lviii'_r 

dethr '    him.    and    place    a    pliant    creature    of    their  between  the  rivers  Kuphrat'-s  and  Tigris,  \\hichtermi- 

own  cl  10  ire  mi  his  thro  iii-,   ''the  son  of  Tal.i-al.'    l>   vii  <;.  nates  \\  ith  their    junction.       It  is  also  understood  to  be 

Aha/,  was  afraid  of  lu-ing  o\  crpouon  -d  by  this  northern  the   river  meant  by   l)anie],  ch    \.  i,   under  the   name  of 

league      ''  Syria  con  federate  u  ith  Kphraim:"  and  he  ua-  II  iddi  kel.  and  man\  als»  take  it  to  be  the  Hiddekel  in 

all  the  mop-  alarmed,  for  h.   had  "mad.-  .1  udah  nak'-d."  (  le.  ii.    1  I .       It   rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  about 

and  the  country  had  been  pillaged  by  invasions  oi  Kdon,  :;o  miles  north-west  of    1  >iarl>,  kir.  at  no  great  distance 

it<-s  who  ''carried   away  captives,'    and   ot    I'hili.stines.  from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  pursues  a  mcan- 

who    had    settled    tlie]ii-el\,-s    in    the    "low    eoiiiitrv."  ,1,-ri  1 1  _'  i  -oi  i  r~e  t  o  1 1  le  1 1  ort  1 1  -  east  of  tha  t  ri  \  er,  for  ii  p\\  ards 

2Cli    ..     :   i-,  i'p.      In   thi.-  ci  i>is  Aha/ a]iplied   for  a->i>t  of  1 1  (1(3  miles,  when  they  at  last  unite,  and  flow  as  one 

ance   to  (lie   Assyrian   kin;,',    saying,  in   the  most  abjeet  -tn-am    into  the    |Vr-iaii  (Milf.       It    attains   fully  to  tht; 

terms      "lain   thy  servant  and    ihy  son."  and  scndine-  breadth  of  'J< Ml  yards  where  largest,  and  contains  a  vast 

him  a  -itt  taken  from  tin-  sacred  and  the  royal  In -a  sure.-.  body  of  water.      Like  the   KM  pi  i  rates,  also,  it  swells  con- 

Ti'jlat  h-pil'  /.er  "  1 1' -ark  e  ned  unto  him."  and  at  once  laid  si  d  era  hi  v  in  sjiriiiir  and  early  summer,  from  the  melting 

Mc;_;e   to   I  )an,aseus,  d. -ported    its   inhabitants,  and   >le\\  ,,|  the  snows  in  the  mountains  out  of  uhich  it  issues, 

its  king,    Ifezin,   of    whose  death   there   is  a  mutilated  TIL GATH-PILNE'SER.  a  variation  <.f  TKJI.A'IH- 

record  now  in  the  liritish  Museum.      Then  he  seem>  to  ni  i/ii;    which  see). 

have  attacked  I'ekah.  i  c'h.  v  ^ii;  and  to  liave  swejit  aw a\  TIMBREL.     >'"    .MrsicAi.    I  NS i'Hi'.Mi:.N'rs,    No.    '.',. 

the   tuo  and   a   half  tribes  east  of  the   Jordan.   I-    i\   i  Instruments  nf  I't reunion. 

Among   the  coiKjuered    cities   appear    to    be    reckoned  TIM'NAH.  wi-itten  also  TIM'NATH    \-A  diridal  ov 

.Me-iddo    (Ma-idn      and     I  )or   il>tiru.    I'oth    connected  ttKit!'/nf(l  juirt].      1.      A   place  mentioned    j,,    eonnection 

uith    Manasseh    ( M  anatsuah  i.       I'.etoi-e    he    left    Syi-ia.  with  .1  udah's   hi- lory:   he    \\int    to   shear   his   sheep   at 

Tiidath -pile/er    reeem-d     submission,    not    only    from  Timnath,  and  on  the  way  fell  in  with  Tamar,  (ic.  . \xxviii. 

Aha/.,  but  from  the  kings  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  i :;.  1 1       \t^    loealitv,    ho\\e\er.    bein^    no    further    indi- 

lle   records   his    takin-    tributi-    from  a   kiu-j    of   .ludah  cated.   it  i~  impossible  to  sa\    uhere  it  lay.  and  u'hethei- 

called     Yahu-kha/.i      a    name    uhieh    might    represent  or  not  ii   is  identical    \sith    othi  r   placi-s  of   the  same  or 

.lehoaha/.  ;   but.  as  shown    by  the  chronology,  it  stand-  very  similar  form.       In  the  Authori/.ed  Version  it  is  put 

probabh  for  Aha/.,  whose  name  may  have  been  changed  Tinunitli.  but  the  original  has    7'iinini/i    rriiri). 

by  his   Assyrian    su/.erain,   as  happened   afterwards  to  2.   TiMNAH.      A   boundary  town  in   the  allotment  of 

Kliakim   and    /edekiah.    -j.  Ki    x\ia.  ::i;    \\i\.  17.        \\"hen  .ludah.  on    the    north  side.  J"s   N\.  in       It  was  evidently 

Aha/,   met   tic-  Assyrian    kinu  at    Damascus,  his  atten-  near    the    western     extremity,     lying    farther    in    that 

lion  was  attracted  by  an  altar,  the  form  or  oriiamenta  direction   than     IJethshemoh,    and    not    very   far  from 

tion  of  \vluch  he  greatly  admired  :  and  at  once,  through  Kkroii.  which   i>   the  next   place  named.      It    is  undtr- 

Micah  the  priest,  he  had  n  similar  one  erected  at  Jeru-  .stood   to  1»;    the   same   as  the  Timnath  of   Dan    in   the 

salem,  and  it  monopoli/ed  the  royal  offerings  (xft  AHA/I.  original  Tiinniiilnili,  which   is  the  same  word  with  the 

As  the  Assyrian  kiirj's   usually  set  up  the  emblems  of  local    n,  .!..-.  \ix    i.'ii,    and   most   probably    also  with  the 

Asshur  in  a  conquered  country,  it   has  been  suggested  Timnath,  the  city  of  Samson's  wife,  .in.  xiv.  i.      It  now 

by   Professor    Kawlinsoii   that  this  altar  may  have  been  bears   the    name-  of    Tilunli.  described   by    Robinson   as 

a  bad^e  of  servitude.      The  biblical  narrative,  however,  a  deserted  site,  south-west  from  Xorah.  and  near  where 

gives  no  warrant  for  this  supposition.  Wady  «•«**'«;•»/;•  issues  on  the  plain  'lies.  ii.  :M:!).      In  later 

Tiglath-pile/.er  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded   to  times  it   became  a   place  of  some  importance,  and  was 

the  Assyrian  throne  by  royal  descent.      He  conquered  fortified  by  I'.acchides,  i  Mac-  i.\.  :,«. 


his  right  to  reign:  though  the  romantic  stories  told  by 
Polvhistor,  as  from  Bcrosus.  that  he  had   been  origin- 


3.   TI.MN. 

Judah,    Jos. 


A    town   in  the  mountain   district  of 
This    cannot   possibly  be   identified 


ally  a  vine-dresser  in  the  royal  demesne,  may  not  be  ;  with  the  immediately  preceding,   as  it  lay  considerably 


fTMNATH-HKHKS 


LOSS 


TIMOTHY 


to  the  south,  and  is  also  coupled  with  quite'  different 
towns — with  .Maun,  ('amid,  .luttali,  /iph,  <x:c.  P>ut 
nothing  is  known  of  its  precise  position  or  its  history. 

TIM'NATH-HE'RES.  ,-,n.l  TIM'NATH  SE'RAH. 
Two  names  for  \\hat  \\a>  undoubtedly  the  saint:  place 

-tliat.  namely,  where  .loslma  latterly  lived  and  was 
buried.  Jus.  xix.  SO;  Ju.  ii.  i>.  In  the  former  of  the  two 
passages  rt-furred  to  it  is  called  TimiKitli-mrali.  which 
means  "  portion  of  abundance;"  in  the  other  Thnnath- 
Inrn:.  which  means  '  portion  nf  the  sun."  Various 
explanations  ha\'e  been  ^i\vn  of  tlie  difference;  but 
perhaps  the  most  ]irobalile  is.  that  the  original  name  is 
that  niveii  in  Joshua,  and  which  indicated  the  portion 
of  the  great  captain  to  be  an  abundant  one  (xcrtili ): 
but  by  and  by  the  people,  inverting  the  letters,  so  as 
to  make  the  word  carry  a  reference  to  the  sun.  as 
having'  ministered  to  Joshua's  greatest  victory,  turned 
it  into  Tiiiiiiat/t-ltt  r(x.  All  that  is  said  of  its  position 
is,  that  it  was  "in  Mount  Kphraim  on  the  north  side 
of  Mount  Gaash. "  Jos.  xi\.  r>u.  More  than  one  place  has 
been  fixed  upon  in  recent  times  with  which  to  identify 
it;  but  without  aiiv  very  delinite  marks  of  probability. 

TI'MON.  One  of  the  seven  ori-ina!  deacons  in  the 
church  at  .lerusaleni.  Ac  vi.1-6.  The  name  is  Greek,  as 
in  the  east:  of  the  others:  whence  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  a  Hellenist,  or  a  .lew  brought  up  in  a  (Grecian 
community.  His  name  never  occurs  again;  but  tradi- 
tion, as  usual,  makes  up  for  the  deficiency,  by  assigning 
him  the  rank  of  a  bishop,  and  the  death  of  a  martyr. 

TIM'OTHY.  This  disciple  is  first  mentioned  in  Ac. 
xvi.  1,  where  he  is  described  as  the  son  of  a  Greek,  or 
Gentile,  by  a  Jewish  mother.  The  father's  name  is 
unknown:  his  mother's  was  Eunice,  his  grandmother's 
Lois,  2  Ti.  i.  ,">.  The  family  resided  either  at  Derbe  or 
at  Lystra,  which  of  the  two  is  uncertain.  Ac.  xvi.  2 
might  seem  to  favour  the  latter;  Ac-,  xx.  4  the  former; 
but  neither  passage  is  decisive.  Whether  his  father 
tlied  in  infancy,  or  left  the  education  of  the  boy  in  the 
hands  of  his  female-  relatives,  certain  it  is  that  from 
them  the  youthful  Timothy  imbibed  the  first  lessons  of 
religion,  and  of  course  was  brought  up  in  the  Jewish 
faith.  He  was  early  initiated  into  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  2  Ti.  iii.  1.1.  Yet  he  urew  up  to  manhood 
without  receiving  the  sign  of  the  Jewish  covenant; 
perhaps  from  his  father's  opposition,  or  his  own  scruples. 

His  conversion  probably  took  place  on  Paul's  first 
visit  to  the  cities  of  Lycaonia,  Ac.  xiv.  <;,  and  no  doubt 
had  been  preceded  by  that  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother. After  an  interval  of  about  seven  years,  the 
apostle  again  visited  those  parts,  and  his  attention  was 
directed  by  the  prophetic  voices  of  the  church,  1  Ti.  iv.  it, 
to  the  young  man  as  one  eminently  fitted,  from  his 
piety  and  zeal,  for  the  office  of  preaching  the  gospel. 
Accordingly  he  was  set  apart  to  this  office  by  a  solemn 
imposition  of  hands,  ibid.,  and  thenceforward  he  ap- 
pears as  the  constant  companion  of  Paul  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  apostle's  active  life. 

I-'roin  his  mixed  descent  Timothy  formed  a  link  be- 
tween Jews  and  Ceiitiles,  and  had  his  ministry  been 
confined  to  l.yeaonia.  where  a  Gentile  element  predomi- 
nated, the  absence  of  circumcision  would  have  been  of 
little  moment.  Put  the  case  was  different  when  he 
had  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  in  the  more 
important  place-  of  their  i\  sort.  In  order  therefore  to 
propitiate  these  prejudices.  l'aul,  though  the  rite,  was 
to  him  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  had  him  cir- 
cumcised previous  to  their  setting  out  on  their  journev. 


In  company  with  Silvanus,  they  proceeded  through  the 
upper  parts  of  Asia  until  they  came  to  Troas;  whence, 
with  Luke  now  as  their  companion,  they  passed  over 
into  Macedonia.  Timothy's  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  transactions  at  Philippi  and  Tliessaloiiica;  but  no 
doubt  he  was  present  at  them.  When  Paul  left  Peru-a 
for  Athens,  Silas  ami  Timothy  remained  in  the  former 
place;  but  with  strict  in  junctions  to  follow  as  soon  as 
possible,  Ac.  xvii.  i:,.  From  Athens  (hardly  Penea.  as 
Al ford  suggests^  Timothv  was  sent  to  Thessalojiica  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  church,  and  returned  with 
favourable  intelligence,  t  Th.  iii  r,:  not  however  to  Athens 
but  to  Corinth,  whither,  in  the  meantime,  Paul  had 
proceeded,  lien:  he  seems  to  have  remained  during 
the  apostle  s  stay;  his  name  appears  in  the  salutation 
of  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (written  from 
Corinth),  and  he  is  mentioned  as  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  preaching,  •>.  ('...  i.  in.  Though  no  express 
mention  of  him  occurs  for  the  next  few  years,  it  is 
probable  that  he  accompanied  Paul  from  Corinth  to 
Kphesus.  Ac.  xviii.  i;i,  ami  on  the  journey  through  Galatia 
and  Plirvgia  to  Jerusalem,  ch  xviii.  2;j.  During  the 
apostle's  long  stay  at  Kphcsus,  Ac.  xix.,  Timothy  ''min- 
istered to  him.  and  with  Krastus  was  sent  forward  to 
Macedonia  and  ( 'orinth  to  prepare  the  churches  of  those 
regions  for  Paul's  visit,  which  soon  afterwards  followed. 
Ac.  xi.\.  ^L';  i  c'ci.  iv.  ir.  Retracing  his  steps  Timothy  met 
the  apostle  in  Macedonia,  and  was  with  him  when 
'2  Co.  was  written,  2  Co.  i.  1;  and  shortly  afterwards  we 
find  him  again  at  Corinth  when  Romans  was  written. 
ilo.xvi.il.  Timothy  was  amongst  thor-e  who  preceded 
Paid  on  his  journey  through  Asia  to  Jerusalem,  and 
waited  for  him  at  Troas.  Ac.  xx.  4.  \Ve  lose  sight  of 
him  during  the  disturbances  at  Jerusalem,  and  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Ca'saroa,  Ac.xxi.fi;  and  if  he  had  ac- 
companied the  apostle  in  his  perilous  voyage  to  Pome, 
some  notice  of  the  fact  would  doubtless  have  occurred 
in  the  description  of  it,  Ac.  xxvii.  However  this  may  be. 
he  appears  at  Home  with  Paul  when  the  epistles  to  the 
Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon  were  written. 
(.'<>!.  i.  i;  rhi.  i.  i;  Phile.  i;  and  no  doubt  was  extensively 
employed  in  visiting  the  churches  during  the  apostle's 
constrained  absence,  .rhi.  ii.  in. 

After  Paul's  release,  Timothy,  as  it  appears  from  the 
pastoral  epistles,  was  left  at  Kphesus.  to  K-t  in  order 
what  was  wanting  in  that  church,  i  Ti.  i.  ?,.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  arose  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  first  Pishop 
of  .Kphesus.  1  (iucesaii  bishop  at  this  time  he  could  not 
have  been,  for  during  Paul's  lifetime  he  was  in  constant 
attendance  upon  his  master,  and  in  fact  his  stay  at 
Kphesus  was  but  temporary,  l  Ti.  iii.  11;  that  he  was  so 
afterwards  is  inconsistent  with  the  well-founded  tradi- 
tion that  St.  John  made  that  city  his  abode.  Where 
Timothv  was  when  the  second  epistle  was  written  to 
him  is  uncertain:  the  epistle  itself  contains  no  decisive 
data.  The  apostle,  in  anticipation  of  martyrdom,  de- 
sires Timothy  to  come  to  him  "before  winter,"  2  Ti.  iv.  21 ; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  closing  scene  of  his  life 
was  cheered  by  the  presence  of  his  beloved  disciple. 

Timothy  himself  underwent  imprisonment  for  Christ's 
sake,  He.  \iii.2ii;  but  it  is  uncertain  what  is  the  occasion 
referred  to.  Tradition  makes  him  die  a  martyr's  death 
under  Domitian. 

Of  all  the  great  apostle's  associates  none  seems  to 
have  been  so  dear  to  him  as  Timothy.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  education  seem  to  have  imparted  a  femi- 
nine tenderness  to  his  character,  coupled  with  a  degree 
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of    timidity    which    needed    the    support    of    apostolic  <  i",  ii;  in  Clem.  Alex.  (Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  c):  "For  as  that 

authority,  i  Co.  \\-i.  in, n,  and  .sometimes  of  apostolic  ad-  divine  apostle  of  the   Lord   savs.  'The  saving  o-race  of 

monition,  i  Ti.  iv.  IL>.     This  perhaps  arose  partly  from  a  God  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,'"  &c.,  conip.  Tit.  ii.  ll-i:<; 

weakly    constitution,   1  Ti.  iii.  -I'.}.      Yet   the   defect   must  and  in  Tertull.  -  Ik>  Fries,  c.  iih    "Paul \\hosug- 

have  been  faithfully  striven   against,  for  none   of  the  gests  that  'a  heretic  after  the  first  admonition  is  to  be 

apostolic  delegates  were  more  incessantly  engaged  in  rejected  as  perverse,1"  &c.,  comp.  Tit.  iii  in.      Later  testi- 

active   service  or  on   more   important   missions.       The  moiiy  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  it. 
relation    between    Paul    and    him    was    more    that   of          Thus  the  external  testimony,  indirect  and  direct,  to 

father  and    son    than     -I    master  and   disciple.    1  Ti  i.  1-;  the  three  epistles,  is.  as  far  as  tlie  church  is  concerned. 

1  Co.  iv.  17.  [!•:.  A.  i..j  as  stron-- as  to  any  portion  of  Scripture.      It  must   not 

TIMOTHY.  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO.  A  consider-  be  concealed  that  they  were  rejected  by  some  of  the' 
able  portion  of  the  remarks  to  be  made  upon  this  Gnostic  heretics,  as  Mareioii  and  1'asilides  (six  Tort, 
epistle  belongs  equally  to  the  second  epistle  and  to  the  Adv.  Mar  v.  i'l;  Jerome,  Tr-loi;.  ad  Tit.)  Tatiail  accepted  the 
epistle  to  Titus.  To  avoid  repetition  we  shall  premise  epistle  to  Titus,  lint  rejected  those  to  Timothv.  The 
these  general  remarks  as  applicable  to  all  three  epistles,  contents  of  the  epistles  sufficiently  account  for  the  ro- 
under the  title  of  the  j,nft,,,'nl  i-j,i.<//i  s.  In  the  article-  pugnance  of  the  Gnostic  teachers  to  admit  their  genu- 
on  the  other  two  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ivf<  r  the  reader,  im-iiess.  ( (rigeii  mentions  some  who  rejected  i!  Ti.  on 
for  what  is  common  to  all.  to  the  piv-ciit  article.  ,imt  of  the  allusion  to  the  apocryphal  storv  of  Jannes 

t,i  ,i  n'i  in  ;/*.«  nj    tin    fi<i.<f<i)-(tt  i  j,  i.<(li  .-•. — Of  this  there  and  .Jambres.  ch.  iii  %  which  the\  considered  unworthy 

was  never  any  doubt  in  the  iim'iint  church.      Thev  arc  of  an  apostle. 

found  ascribed  to  Paul   in  the  I'cshito  version  (2dccut.\,          \\itii    the.-e   exceptions   the   opinion   of   the  ancient 

in  the    Muratoi-iaii   fra-nient.  and   in   the  catalogue  of  church  remained  unquestioned  until  the  commencement 

Kiiseliius.   who   places    tin  m   aiuoiiu    the    ouoXo-yorut/'a.  of    the    present    century,    when    Schmidt   and    Schleier- 

The  catalogues  of  Athanasius,  of  the  Laodicean  council  macher.  admitting  the  genuineness  of   '1   Ti.  and  Tit., 

:>(il),  of  Cyril,  of   Lpiphanius.  and  of  Jerome,  contain  assailed  that  of  1  Ti.      Their  arguments  were  pushed  to 

them,  and  ascribe  them  to  tlie  apostle.      Reminiscences  a   consistent   conclusion    bv    Liehhorii   and    I  >e    \\ette. 

of    1   Ti.   occur  in   Clem.    L'oiu.    (K.ist.  i  c.  211):    "Let   u-  who  pronoimced  all  three  epistles  to  be  spurious,  as  far 

draw  nigh  to  him:   ....   lifting  up  pui'e  and  underiled  as   their  alleged   authorship   is  concerned,  though   they 

hand.-."    c-mp    l  Ti.  ii   -.    in     Polycarp    (Ad  i'hilippen,  c.   l   .  admitted    their    canonical    authoritv.       Fichliorn    sug- 

"Th>-  root  of   all   evils  i-  covetollsness.       Knowin-  that  Bested    that  thev  were  writt'-n    b\-  -oine  disciple  of   the 

we    brou-lit    nothin-    into   thi-    world,    and    can    carry  apostle,  accordin-   to  Schott  St.    Luke,  with    the  intent 

nothing  out,  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  righteousness,  of    piv-er\in-,    his    oral    instructions    on    ecclesiastical 

(••.nip.  l  Ti.  vi.  7.  in;   and    in    the    letter    of    the    church   at  politv.       Mor<-    ivceiitlv     P.aur.     disregarding    external 

Vienna  and   L\ou-:  "  But  the  fury  of  the  enemy  chiefly  testimony  altogether,  has  assigned    them   to   the   latter 

fell    .,11  Attains,  a   L  pillar  and    -round  '  of    our  church"  half  of  the  second  centiirv;    '1  Ti.  bein-;  the  earlie-t  and 

iKiiseb   n    1-:    -,    ,;  p    i   n   iii    1.1).      To    -J    Ti.    Ignatius  ]  Ti.  the  latest    of   the  three;   the  design  of  the  writer 

se-'ins    to    allude    when    he    writes    to     Polvcarp    (r.  r,l,  or    writers    IH  in-    to    mediate    between    the    parties    of 

"  Please  him  wli-'S.-  -,(,ldjei-s  ye  are.  and  from  whom  you  Paul  and   Peter,  and   partly  also  to  oppose  an  apostolic 

receivi    | in  .  and    Pol\  carp  i  Ad  1'iiiiipp,  M  .  name  to  the  Gnostic  heresy  then  gaining  ground.      P>ut 

.-.  :,  :    "  He  has  promised  us,  that  if  we  walk  worthily  of  a-ainst    this   hvpothesis    lie    Wette   himself  has   urged 

him,  we  shall  reign  with  him."  comp  ^  Ti   ii.  11,  IL'.      And  invincible   objections    (M-,-  K\i-r.  Handl.urM;   and   a-sumes 

to  the  epi.-tle  to  Titu-  Ignatius  (Ad  Trull,  c  :t):    "  Whose  an  earlier  date,  tin-  close  of   the  first    century,  for  their 

behaviour  is  itself  a  u'lvat  les-on  of   instruction.        Th--  appearance,  still  however  rejecting  their  Pauline  origin, 

word  for  "behaviour."  Karrinr-ijua.  occur-  in  New   Tes-  The  coiitroversv  then    relati  -    prineipalh   to  this  latter 

tameiit  onlv  in  Tit.  ii.  :'>».     And('lem.  Horn,  i  i-',p  i.  c.  •.'):  point. 
•'  Ye  were  iva-dv  for  everv  -ooil  work."  r-mp.  Tit   iii.  l  A-ain-t.  the  recei\-ed  \  ie\\    it  i-  ur-ed 

To  1  Ti.  weha\e   direct    testimony  in    livmeus  (Adv.  1.    That    the   st  vie  differs   from    that    of   the  aekiiow 

II, i-r.  1.  i.  i-   i,  s  .ii:    -'They    introduce    vain    -vnealo-ies."  ]ed--ed    epistles    of   St.    Paul.      There    is   no   doubt   that 

which,  as  the  apostle  says,  'minister'  questions,  rather  this    is    to    a    certain    extent    true.       1  >e    Wette,    after 

than  god  I  v  edifviu-'.  which  is  in  faith,"  c-mp.  i  Ti.  i    i:  in  Schleiermacher,  has  remarked  that  the  order  of  thought 

Clem.  Alex.  'su-,.m.  1.  ii.  p.  .>:;):    "Concerning  which   the  wants  logical  connection;  the  writer  constantly  digress- 

apostle  writing  says,   '  O  Timothy,  keep   that   which   is  in^-  to  general   truths,   or  commonplaces  abi-nptly    in- 

committed  to  thee.'  "  romp,  i  Ti.  vi.  L'n,  -.'1;  and  in  Tertull.  troduced.      Moreover,  his  custom  is  to  fall   back,  after 

die  i'l-i-s  Tip  Il.fivt   c.  2.11:   "And  this  word  I'aul  has  used  such  digressions,   on   instructions   jirevioiisly  .niven    to 

to  Timothy.  •(»  Timothy,  keep  the  deposit1"  (comp.  ibid.)  his   correspondent,    1  Ti.  iii.  14;  2  Ti.  ii.  7, 14;  Tit.  ii.  1.1;  a   ej,- 

To  ~2  Ti.  in  Iri-na-us  ( .\dv.  H;vr.  l  iii.  c. :;,  s. ::)  •    "Theapos-  cumstance  peculiar  to  these  epistles.     But  above  all  they 

ties  deli ven-d   the  episcopate  to    Linus:    .    .    .    of   which  contain   many    words     not  less  than   fifty-     which    St. 

Linus  Paul  makes  mention   in   those  epistles  which  h"  Paul   does   not  elsewhere  use:  such  as   {'yujs.  "sound 

wrote   to   Timothy."    comp.  2  Ti.  iv.  21;    and    in    Tertull.  as  applied  to  doctrine,  oeiriroTTjs  instead  of  Ki'-ptos,  ffWTiJ/s 

Scovp  c   l:a:    "Lxultinu    (i.e.    Paul)   in    the    prospect   of  spoken    of    Cod,    (rui^aa   used    for    piety,   and   others, 

it,  he  writes  to  Timothy,  '  I  am  poured  out  as  a  drink-  liaur  discovers  Gnosticism  in  the  expressions  (pavepovv, 

offering:   and    the   time   of   mv  departure  is  at  hand,"'  eiri(f>dveia.,    0J)s    airpoaLrov.      To    the    former    of    these 

i-Dinp.  2Ti.  iv.  (i.     To  the  epistle  to  Titus  in  Iren.  (Adv.  Ihi-r.  objections  we   reply,  that   a   letter  written  at   the  close 

I.  iii.  c.  .3,  s.  D:   "Th>-   ajiostles  would   not  even  in  word  of  life  to  a  private  friend  on  a  particular  subject,  and 

communicate  with  those  who  adulterated  the  truth,  as  under  evident  depression  of   spirit   at   the   si.u'ht   of  the 

Paul  savs.  'A   heretic  after  the  first  admonition  reject,  evil  tendencies  already  visible  in  the  church,  might  be 

knowing  that  such  a  one  is  perverse,'"  iVc..  comp.  Tit.  iii.  expected  to  differ  materially  in  topics,  and  in  the  mode 
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o!'  handling  them,  from  encyclical  epistle*  like  those  of 
the  first  Roman  imprisonment,  written  under  peculiar 
elation  of  spirit.  To  this  may  In-  added  that  the  pas- 
toral epistles  were  no  doiilit  autographic,  while  'with 
the  exception  of  those  to  the  ( lalat ians  and  to  Phile- 
mon) th'1  others  were  dictated:  and  the  difficulty  which 
the  apostle  confesses  he  experienced  in  writing  himself, 
(.a.  vi  11,  may  have  led  to  greater  conciseness  and 
abruptness  of  style.  With  respect  to  unusual  words, 
we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark  how 
slight  a  foundation  they  afford  for  the  suspicion  of 
.-purionsness.  Xo  writer  exhausts  his  vocabulary  in  one 
work,  or  even  series  of  works:  even  within  the  limits 
of  a  generation  we  have  seen  how  the  naturalisation  of 
a  foreign  theology,  or  the  ri.-e  of  novel  speculations  at 
home,  may  add  many  new  phr:i>e>  to  the  current  lan- 
guage of  divines,  ami  antiquate  some  formerly  in  use. 
Thei'e  remains,  as  regards  the  u'oiieral  texture  of  the 
epistles,  an  identity  of  spirit,  of  doctrine,  and  of  circum- 
stances, with  those  of  the  great  apostle,  which  belongs 
to  no  other  eminent  person  of  that  age.  We  may  ob- 
serve, finally,  that  a  former  would  probably  have  avoided 
the  acknowledged  discrepancies  from  the  other  writings 
of  Paul  which  they  undoubtedly  exhibit. 

'2.  That  the  heresies  alluded  to  in  the  epistles  be- 
tray a  later  age.  P>aur  refers  to  such  expressions  as 
•^ev5wvvfj.o^  7^i2'crts.  1  Ti.  vi  -_M,  and  "  genealogies."  l  Ti.  i.  -I, 
as  >pecially  directed  against  Man-ion  and  the  avons  of 
the  Valentinians:  and  even  suspects  the  writer  of  the 
epistles  of  being  himself  infected  with  these  heivsie.-. 
i  The  doxologit-s.  1  Ti.  i.  IT;  vi.  15,  are  alleged  bv  Baur  in 
proof.)  But  the  false  teachers  au'ain-4  whom  Timothv 
is  warned  are  manifestly  Jewish  (co/xo6i8ct<ncaX<n,  'lor- 
SO.LKOIS  /Mr'0ois.  [J.dxa';  VO/MKO.S,  I  Ti.  i.  7;  Tit.  i.  !  l;  iii.  <>} .  but  of 
that  peculiar  phase  of  Christian  Judaism  which  tended 
to  superstition  and  laxity  of  morals,  and  of  which  we 
have  clear  traces  in  Col.  ii.  lil-^:  '1  Pe.  ii.:  .hide:  liev. 
iii.  !>.  The  old  controversy  respecting  the  obligation  of 
circumcision  seems  to  have  well-ni^h  died  out.  and  in 
its  place  to  have  arisen  this  later  pha>e  of  immoral  .Juda- 
ism, with  which  a  Sadducean  tendency  to  throw  doubts 
upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  well  consistent. 
Fully  developed  (Gnosticism  on  the  contrary,  was 
marked  by  a  strong'  abhorrence  of  the  Jewish  religion 
and  its  records:  and  we  cannot  conceive  its  leaders 
as  "teachers  of  the  law,"  or  giving  their  attention 
to  "Jewish  fables."  We  should  naturally,  therefore, 
place  the  epistles  between  the  subsidence  of  the  Juda- 
istic  controversy  of  Ac.  xv.  and  the  maturity  of  the 
diiostie  heresy. 

'•'>.  That  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  epistles  is 
too  complete  to  belong  to  the  apostolic  age  (Bam-,  1K> 
Wnttc).  In  the  "widows."  i  TI.  v.  n.  P>aur  perceives  the 
"deaconesses"  or  "virgins"  of  a  later  date:  and  in  the 
fTTicr/coTros.  i  Ti.  iii.  -2,  a  single  church-ruler.  P>ut  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  "widows"  should  not  have  been 
really  such,  as  we  meet  them  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  church.  Ac.  vi.  i.  And  as  regards  the  other 
point,  the  interchange  of  the  words  fjriffKoiros  and 
Trpefffti'irepos  to  designate  the  same  office,  i  Ti.  iii.  2:  Tit.  i.  :>,  (i, 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  at  that  time  the  former  pos- 
sessed no  superiority  over  the  latter.  We  find  in  the 
epistles  only  the  two  orders  (presbyters  or  bishops,  and 
deacons  .  whom  we  have  already  met  with  in  Phi.  i.  1. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  trace  in  them  of  the  proper  epis- 
copal regimen,  for  neither  Timothy  nor  Titus  were  (.it 
that  time  at  least)  diocesan  bishops. 


4.  That  we  know  not  when  to  insert  them  in  Paul's 
ministry.  But  this  difficulty  vanishes  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  second  Roman  imprisonment,  which  we  adopt. 
i  See  below. 

/>,ift-  ,,f  tin-  i«ixt»ral  fpixtlr*.  Were  these  epistles 
written  during  the  period  of  Paul's  life  comprised  in 
the  hook  of  Acts,  or  subsequently  thereto  f  This  is  the 
general  question  which  belongs  to  them  all  in  common. 
That  •!  Ti.  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  apostle's  life, 
in  imprisonment,  and  in  the  prospect  of  death,  is  plain. 
oh.  ii.  '.i;  iv.  ii-«.  Hut  from  the  similarity  of  their  style 
and  contents,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  other  two  at 
any  wide  interval  from  it.  All  three  then  belong  to 
the  latest  period  of  the  apostle's  life.  Xow  the  only 
local  allusion  in  ]  Ti.  is  that  in  eh.  i.  •'.  in  which  a 
journey  into  Macedonia  is  mentioned,  during  \\hicli 
Timothy  was  left  at  F.phe.-us.  This  mu:-t  have  occurred 
liefore  the  first  Roman  imprisonment,  if  there  was  but 
one  such:  can  we  insert  it  in  any  part  of  the  inspired 
narrative?  In  Ac.  xviii.  1!i  we  read  that  Paul  visited 
Ephesns:  but  since1  the  epistle  implies  that  the  church 
there  had  been  for  some  time  in  existence,  and  since 
Paul  did  not  on  that  occasion  pass  into  Macedonia  but 
to  Jerusalem,  this  could  not  have  been  the  occasion 
ivferre  1  to.  There  remains  the  loii^  residence  of  three 
years  in  Kphesiis,  Ac.  xix.;  xx., 11.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
Paul  certainly  did  set  out  lor  Macedonia.  Ac.  \\.  1:  but 
he  did  not  leave  Timothy  behind  at  Kphesus.  having 
previously  .-cut  him  and  Krastus  forward  to  Macedonia. 
Ac.  xix.  22.  Nor  could  Timothy  well  have  returned  to 
Kphesus  before  Paul's  departure,  and  remained  there 
after  it.  for  he  was  with  the  apostle  in  Macedonia  when 
'2  Co.  was  written,  eh.  i.  i,  and  again  in  Corinth  when 
Romans  was  written,  eh.  \vi.  21,  and  returned  with  him  to 
Asia,  Ar.  \\.  l.  No  place  remains,  then-fore,  as  far  as 
explicit  notices  are  concerned,  for  this  residence  of 
Timothv  at  Ephesus  during  Paul's  absence.  This  has  led 
critics  (Moshuini,  sclivadev,  Wiesulev  to  imagine  a  journey 
to  Macedonia  unrecorded,  but  occurring  sometime 
during  the  three  years'  residence  at  Kphcsus.  But  the 
hypothesis  labours  under  threat  difficulties.  To  place 
the  journey  early  in  that  resilience  iM'.si.dm  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  advanced  state  of  the  church  described 
in  the  epistle:  to  place  it  later  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
Schrader.  Wieseler.  Davidson,  referring  to  Ac.  xix.  21) 
is  to  insert  a  long  journey  of  at  least  two  years  (Paul 
must  have  passed  into  Macedonia,  thence  to  Corinth, 
thence  to  Crete,  where  he  left  Titus,  and  thence  through 
Xicopolis  to  Ephesus:  from  A.n.  ~>4  to  A.D.  fi'i)  into  the 
narrative  without  authority,  or  rather  against  it;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  purposed  journey  into 
.Macedonia,  Ac.  xix.  21,  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
tumult,  Ac.  \x.  i,  and  that  the  journey  mentioned  in  the 
latter  passage  was  the  purposed  one.  To  these  objec- 
tions must  be  added  that  the  farewell  discourse.  Ac.  xx 
i7-:;.\  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  in  question, 
must  have  been  delivered  rtfttr  the  epistle  was  written, 
alludes  to  disorders  as  only  impending,  which  the  epistle 
speaks  of  as  in  full  career. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  most  difficult  to  assign  any  pro- 
bable date  to  the  epistles  before  the  end  of  the  inspired 
history.  And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  style, 
the  nature  and  maturity  of  the  heresies,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  church,  as  we  find  them  in  these  composi- 
tions. It  remains  that  they  were  written  subsequently: 
and  therefore  that  the  apostle  was  liberated  from  the 
first  Roman  imprisonment:  a  fact  which  is  not  without 
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traditional  support  (Knseb.  II.  K.  h.  •->:!;  the  Muratorian  Krau-  '  been  in  Use  ill  Palestine  before  tile  period  of  tile  exodus.' 

meat).  :  Several  centuries  later  it  appears  to  have  been  used 

The  precise  date  and  place  of  the  first  epistle  we  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  alloy  of  other  metals,  is.  i.  -r.,-, 

have  no  means  of  fixing.  In  Phi.  ii.  '1\  the  apostle  ex-  Kze.  xxi.  is-,  L'<>.  Kitto  says  that  "tin  is  not  found  in  the 

presses  a  hope  of  visiting  that  church  shortly.  Carry-  Holy  Land,  and  from  what  source  it  came  at  this  early 

ing  out  this  intention  he  would,  after  his  liberation,  !  date  (the  time  of  the  exode;.  unless  from  India.,  it  is 

proceed  to  Macedonia,  whence  we  must  suppose  him  [  not  easy  to  discover;  but  ultimately  our  own  islands 

passing-  into  Asia,  and  visiting  Ephe-us  A.D.  83).  I  furnished  the  chief  supply  to  the  Phoenicians"  (The  Phy- 

Thence  he  may  have  taken  his  proposed  journey  to  sical  History  of  Palestine,  e.  iii.  p.  Ixxiii.)  Ezekiel  relates  that 

Spain,  RD.  xv.  •_'),  -j-  Alter  which,  and  not  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  Tvre  were  supplied  with  it  bv  the 

his  martyrdom  A.D.  'J7>.  this  epistle  seems  to  have  .-hips  of  Tarshish,  ch.  xxvii.  12.  Xecliariah,  i-h.  iv.  in,  ineii- 

been  written.  tions  its  use  for  ••plummets,"  or  xtmtc  of  tin  unaro-.i 

L'lHiftnt.-i.  —  After  reminding  Timothy  that  he  liad  At  a  later  period  it  appears  to  have  been  so  plentiful  in 
been  left  at  Kphesus  to  correct  what  was  amiss,  and  Palestine  as  to  furnish  the  writer  of  one  of  the  Apocry- 
to  sujiply  what  was  wanting,  the  apostle '  proceeds  to  phal  books  with  a  figure  to  express  the  wealth  of  Solo- 
describe  the  _n-o\\ing  heivsie<  of  the  day  (for  thi-ir  mon.  "  By  the  name  of  the  Lord  Cod,  which  is  called 
nature  see  above',  naming  especially  two  h.  resiarchs  to  the  Lord  Cod  of  Israel,  tlmu  didst  gather  i/n/i/  as  t/,i. 
be  opposed.  Hymeneus  ami  Alexander,  eh.  i.  He  then  and  didst  multiply  silver  as  lead."  K.viu*.  xivii.  iv  As 
gives  directions  for  th--  conduct  ,  ,f  publie  \\orship,  and  regards  the  country  which  supplied  the  .lews  with  such 
the  behaviour  of  women  at  it.rh  ii.;  for  the  appoint-  lar^e  supplies  of  tin  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
ment  and  maintenance  of  piv-byters  and  deacons:  and  came  fr.im  our  own  land.  Kenrick  says.  "  Only  three 
for  the  support  of  the  widows  of  the  church,  di.  iii.  v.;  countries  aiv  known  to  contain  any  considerable  ipian- 
interposing,ch.iv.,  another  warning  against  evil  seducers,  tity  of  it.  Spain  and  Portugal.  ( 'oi-nwall  and  the 
Servants  should  not  [.resume  on  their  Christian  liberty,  adjacent  part-  of  Devonshire,  and  the  islands  of  ,lunk- 
nor  tlie  rich  on  their  temporal  advantages,  rh  vi  A  1  M-ylon  and  I'.anca  in  tlie  Straits  of  Malacca"  i  I'hujnicia, 
lusions  to  former  teaching-,  and  to  Timothy's  personal  \>. ->v>\  Herodotus,  >p(  akin*.;-  of  the  extreme  western 
peculiarities,  abound  throughout :  iinjiarting  an  air  ot  part-  ot  Europe,  says.  •'  I  do  not  know  of  any  islands 
genilineni.'ss  to  the  epi-tle  wliich  could  hardly  lie  imi-  called  the  Cn.^iti  r'uli  .-.•  i'|'in  Inlands)  \\helice  tlie  tin 
tated.  rome-  from  \\  hich  we  use"  (iii.  nr>).  'I'lie  name  of  Cassi- 

\('<>t,\n(>»t«: ;,,•.- |i,.<M,-  tlif  ueiieral  nimmeiitiiries  mi  St.  teridrs  was  apj , lied  to  the  Scilly  Isles:  and  the  imperfect 

Paul's  epistles  (Chrvsostoiu.  'Iheodoret,  Tl i.hylact,  Jerome,  i,,f,  ,nuat  ion  expressed  by  Herodotus  led  to  the  belief 

Calvin,  Coniflius  a  Lapide.  lt<  >s,-nimillt T,  !><•  \\Ytu-,  Ai!",di.  ,  ,  ,  .  ' ,  .  ,  - 

that  the  tin  mines  were  there  instead  of  on   the  mam- 
the  following  special  ones  are  to  be  noted     Daille,  h.^,,,.,1,,.,,  • 

Heylemvirh.  l-io-i-  •                         <;   1-latt,  r,,,-l.. •«>„<„,<  (Till..  lall(|   "*    Cornwall.      Strabo    'iii.  I-.'.M  thought   they  were 

18"1>:  Ma'thies,  /•:,-kiiirl> ,••!  •  '.  •  •  Punt.  />'    •  '  (Greifsw.  Is40);  .md  in  the  op,-n  >ea  between  Spain  and   I "ritain,  and  speaks 

Kllirutt.  l',',i.  Kfitl.  (1SOU  i  of  the  islands  as  nineteen  in  number.       I'olybius  allows 

TIMOTHY.   SECOND   EPISTLE  TO.     For  re-  tliat    tin    caine  tV"'"    l;rit:iili:    aill]    Wodorua    Sicuhw 

marks   on   the   genuineness   and    general   date  of    this  f-2I'~1  ""•m"'"~  '**  '" "'-  t""1"1  :""1  ^^  near  tiie 

epistle  the  reader  is  referred   to  the  foregoing  article.  Lm"l>s  Kl"1'   uh"'vlt  was  1"'"-llt  ''>' traders  an,l  taken 

We  may  suppose  that    Paul  was  apprehended  at   Nico  ""    horsra    tlir"11-1'  '  ::lul    l"   ''"     1"""t1'  "'    Ulc    Hh"lu'- 

polis.  Tit.  Iii  12,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Koine,  where  this  !  l>h"-v  t1"'"-1"  the  Cassiterides  were  out  at  sea  opposite 

epistle   was   written,  shortly  Ix-fore  his  death.      Where  tll€i   wei4teri1    r";1<t    "f   S}>ni11-      Al"}    J>'""1"""^   -M«-la 

rP-       .i  Mil  ii)  sa^•s  the  (present   Scilly)  islands  \\ere  called  ( 'as- 

lunothv  wa>  at  the  tune  it  i>   impossible  to  >a\  ;   mo>t  •.        ... 

iii'      »   i-   i  sitendes  on  account  of  the   tin  which  abounded  there, 
probably  at  Kphesus. 

,,      .               .  ,%               .     ,.        ,...       .,        ,     ,  while  he  abstains  from  any  mention  of  its  existence  in 

ConreHM.-    After  ivmindin-    [imotliyoi   the  ad  van 

ii,                            i-                               .,              .,  llritain.     All  these  confused  accounts  sliow  how  well  the 
tages  he  Inn  I  eiijoyeil  from  his  pious  parents,  the  apostle 

.    ,  •      .     ,  ',  ,   e    .   .,                                         '    ,  earlv  PhfHincian  traders  kei)t  tlie  secret  ot  the  tin  mines; 
exliorts  him  tc.i  hold  fast  the  apostolic  deposit  of  doc- 

i-  i   i     i     i          •      ,          i  .1  which  is  further  proved  bv  the  well-known  story  related 
trine  which  he  had  received;   and  the  more,  on  account 

c    ,1        i                    i                    ,  •  ,                      ,  .         .,    •  by  Strabo  (iii  17.1),  01  the  Phirnician  caiitam,  who,  when 
of   the   dangerous    heresies    winch    were   making   their 

.,                      ,.     ...      .                 .,  chased  bv  a  Ifoman    vessel,  steered   uiion  a  shoal,  and 

appearance,  even  to   the  extent   of  affirming  that  the  .' 

,     ,        ,          ,.  ,,  •     ,  caused    the   wreck    of   his  own   and    his   pursuer's  ship, 
resurrection  was  pa>t  already:  of  this  tenet  Hymeneus 

.,                 i     i  ii          i     •      ii    i    i  *    •    it,    c  .1      •  *i  rather  than  betrav  the  secret,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
(the  same  doubtless  \\  lin  is  alluded  to  in  the  first  epistle) 

,            ,    •      i.i -i  .                             n                         -i-i  troin  the  public  treasury.     NN  ilkmson  supposes  that  the 
and  a  certain   rhiletus  were  the  authors,  rh.  i  ii.      I  he 

c  ,1       i        i                                      .,                  ,  beautiful  articles  of  workmanship  frequently  found  in 
prospects  ot   the  church   were  gloomy;       evil  men  and 

,                   ,  ,                             i           '  ••                   ...  Kngland,  wlncli   have  neither  a  Greek   nor  a   Koman 
seducers  would  wax  worse  and  \\orse.     ch.  iii.  l:i;    but  in 

,  .                ,    ,,,.       .111                                              i    •     xi  tviie,    were    probably    hrst    introduced    by    this    trade, 
him  (Paul)   1  imotliy  had  a  pattern,  ibid.  in.  and   in  the 

.,     -    .                   c     '      ,      e  re                        i-      i  •        ir  One  specimen  of  manufactured   tin.  now  in  the    I  ruro 
Scriptures  a  perfect  rule  ot  lire,  i!>id.  14-17.     r  or  himself, 

.,                   e   ,  •         ,                       ,    ,        iiiii        i  Museum,  has  been  discovered  in   England,  which,  as  it 
the  time  or   Ins  release  was  at  hand;  he  had  already 

,                                    ...                                                 ,   ',  difters  from  those  made  bv  the  Romans,  is  supposed  to 

undergone    one    examination,    rh.  iv.  n;,    and    expected  .   .      •                                    '  * 

,      ,.     ,             ,.,.       ,,      .     ..                          .  lie  of  Phoenician  origin.      It  is  nearly  three  feet  long 

another  and  a  final  one.      I  iniothv  is  directed  to  repair 

...            -if                     c  ^.1                i  •      i  i  by  one  broad,  and  three  inches  high. 

to  Rome  before  winter,  for  many  of  the  apostles  old  •                                                                                             . 

e  .      i    i     i  r        i        i  •  I  he  (.reek    term    KaffffiTfpos  used   by  the    LXX.  in 
friends  had  forsaken  him,  ibid.  Hi.  -Ji. 

Nu.  xxxi.    I:'-:.   &c.,    is   tlie   same   as   the    Arabic   term 
[CoMinentarus,  d-r. — St-e  article  on  KIRST  TIMOTHV.]    |i:.  A.  i..  ] 

TIN    [TH2.   naffffirfpos].     The  h'rst  mention  of  tin  in 
Scripture  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  between  Israel 

and  Midian,  as  it  is  enumerated  amongst  the  spoils  of  jjr'lt  mixed'' metal"  »a~  m;id> 

the  Midianites,  Nu.  xxxi .  L'I;,  showing   that  it  must   have  must  have  been  discovered. 
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/'a.tdeei';  and  the  idea  once  entertained  of  its  being  of 
British  origin  is  disproved  by  the  fact  tliat  in  Sanscrit 
/cast iru  signifies  "tin."  The  name  of  some  metal  has 
been  read  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  as  k/taxit.  which 
may  refer  to  "tin."'  The  Hebrew  word  Inditl  signifies 
"substitute,"  '' se])arated,"  "alloy."  referring  to  its 
principal  use  in  making  bronx.e:  which  was  the  case  at 
a  verv  remote  period  of  Egyptian  history.  A  bron/.e, 
apparently  cast,  has  been  found  bearing  the  name  of 
Pharaoh  Pepi  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  who  reigned  cer- 
tainly five  centuries  before  the  exode.  In  Egypt  and 
Assyria  bronze  was  made  generally  of  ten  or  twenty 
parts  of  tin  to  eighty  or  ninety  of  copper,  .and  these 
appear  to  have  been  the  same  proportions  in  Grecian 
and  Roman  manufactures  of  a  Liter  age.  [it  w.  s.  | 

TIPH'SAH  [croMiiKj,  /,«mt!/c].  1.  A  town  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  mentioned  in  1  Ki.  iv. 
24  as  the  limit  in  that  direction  of  Solomon's  extensive 
dominion.  The  name  is  properly  Tt/Jiisach,  and  is  iden- 
tified with  the  place  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
slightly  modified  form  of  Tli<r/>x(«']in-H.  .It  was  a  large 
and  wealthy  city,  situated  at  the  place  where  armies 
and  travellers  generally  were  wont  to  cross  the  river. 
It  was  there  that  the  forces  both  of  Alexander  and  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  passed  the  Euphrates  (Avrian,  iii.  7; 
Xeri.  Anab.  i.  4).  The  Persian  kings  usually  kept  a  bridge 
of  boats  at  it;  and  when  Greek  ascendency  and  enter- 
prise succeeded  to  Persian  rule,  it  rose  into  still  greater 
importance,  and  embraced  both  sides  of  the  river — 
whence  it  got  the  name  of  Amphipolis. 

2.  TiriisAH.  There  is  a  Tiphsah  mentioned  in  2  Ki. 
xv.  16,  which  Menahem  king  of  Israel,  after  having 
seized  the  reins  of  government,  is  represented  as  smit- 
ing with  the  sword.  Some  take  it  for  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  dominion 
of  Israel  should  at  that  time  have  extended  so  far 
beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  Palestine;  and  many,  there- 
fore, understand  it  of  another  town  of  that  name  no- 
where else  noticed  in  Scripture.  But  in  the  circum- 
stances farther  specification  is  impossible. 

TI'RAS  [etymology  unknown].  The  youngest  son 
of  Japheth,  Go.  x.  2.  He  is  never  again  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  nor  is  any  clue  given  to  the  direction  taken 
by  him  or  his  progeny  in  the  settlement  of  nations. 
Very  commonly  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  Thraciaii  race  (for  example  by  Josephus,  Jerome, 
Bochart,  Gesenius):  but  the  evidence  for  the  opinion  is 
of  a  very  slender  description,  and  needs  not  here  be 
detailed. 

TIRE.     >'«  DRESS. 

TIRHA'KAH.  The  name  .,f  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  of 
whom  brief  mention  is  made  in  Scripture.  It  occurs  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  2  Ki.  xix.  <i;  is.  xx\vii.  9.  If  the 
attack  of  Assyria  upon  Judah  took  place  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  king  Hezekiah.  as  according  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tir- 
hakah  reigned  in  Ethiopia  about  B.C.  712.  There  does 
not  seem  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  Hebrew 
in  this  instance.  Many  writers  make  Tirhakah  to 
have  been  king  of  Egypt.  If  so,  the  date  of  his  reign 
over  this  latter  country  must  have  been  subsequent  to 
the  notice  of  him  in  Scripture,  when  he  was  only  ruler 
of  Ethiopia.  >V<  PHARAOH  (9).  Wilkinson  supposes 
him  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  from  B.C. 
710  to  689  u.  13s).  Rawlinson  gives  the  date  of  B.C. 
690  (Herod,  v.  i.  p.  3'.)2).  Dr.  Hincks,  in  an  elaborate 
article,  argues  for  this  latter  date,  and  supposes  Tir- 


jakah,  after  a  reign  over  Egypt  of  twenty-six  years,  to 
iave  retired  to  Ethiopia  n.< .  (i(J4  (Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
fan.  ism).  We  only  read  of  hinf  in  Scripture  as  king  of 
Ethiopia,  and  it  is  as  such  that  we  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  him.  When  the  Assyrians  invaded  Judah 
with  a  mighty  host,  flushed  with  conquest  over  many 
nations  who  had  ventured  to  oppose  them,  the  only 
possibility  of  aid  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  direction  of 
E.^.ypt  and  Ethiopia.  While,  however,  the  Egyptian 
king  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  promises  of 
assistance,  lie  did  not  venture  beyond  the  strong  bor- 
ders which  defended  Egypt  from  eastern  attack:  but 
Tirhakah  seems  to  have  marched  an  Ethiopian  army 
through  Egypt,  and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
Assyrian  host,  which  was  then  engaged  in  besieging 
the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  The  two  armies,  however, 
appear  never  to  have  met  in  conflict.  Before  they 
could  do  so  God  had  breathed  destruction  oil  the  As- 
|  Syrian  host;  the  remnant  returned  in  haste  to  Assyria, 
and  Tirhakah  found  himself  without  his  expected  foe. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  and  favours  strongly  the 
view  of  those  writers  who  maintain  that  during  con- 
siderable periods  Ethiopian  dynasties  ruled  in  Egypt, 
that  from  the  time  of  Shishak  to  that  of  Tirhakah,  it  is 
of  Ethiopians  that  we  read  in  Scripture  as  having 
mainly  furnished  the  hosts  which  marched  to  battle 
out  of  Egypt.  While  Shishak  is  called  king  of  Egypt, 
his  army  is  declared  to  have  been  composed,  not  of 
Egyptians,  but  of  Lubims,  and  Sukkims,  and  Ethio- 
pians, '2  t'h.  xii.  ',',.  We  subsequently  read  of  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian  leading  an  army  of  Ethiopians  and  Lubims 
against  Asa.  2  Ch.  xvi.  s.  We  now  find  that  while 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt  may  have  made  great  promises,  it 
is  the  Ethiopian  king  Tirhakah  who  alone  brings  an 
army  into  the  field.  And  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh- 
Xecho  the  Egyptian  army  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
composed  of  Ethiopians  and  Libyans,  Jo.  xhi.  s>.  The 
natural  inference  is,  that  during  this  long  period  the 
military  power  of  Eifypt  was  at  a  low  ebb:  that  how- 
ever great  her  wealth  and  commerce  may  have  been, 
the  military  spirit  that  was  requisite  to  preserve  her 
independence,  and  make  her  respected  abroad,  was  want- 
ing; and  that  Ethiopia  was  the  power  which  furnished 
soldiers  for  those  wars  which  were  waged  beyond  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Egypt.  The  sway  of  Ethiopia  was 
in  ancient  times  very  extensive.  At  the  time  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  Rawlinson  supposes  Egypt  to  have 
been  subject  to  it  (Herodotus,  v.  i.  p.  391 V  In  this  he  is 
not  quite  correct,  however.  Egypt  may  have  been 
inferior  to  it  in  strength  and  spirit,  but  it  was  at  least 
nominally  independent  at  this  time,  though  it  may  have 
fallen  soon  after  under  the  power  of  the  Ethiopian  king. 

That  Tirhakah  was  actually  king  of  Egypt  is  strongly 
maintained.  There  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  prevent 
our  supposing  that  he  became  so  subsequent  to  the 
period  when  it  speaks  of  him.  Indeed,  in  the  position1 
in  which  it  places  him.  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  in 
Egypt,  with  no  Assyrian  enemy  to  dread,  it  pictures  a 
situation  which  would  tempt  an  ambitious  soldier  to 
extend  his  power  by  dethroning  an  effeminate  or  irre- 
solute monarch,  such  as  the  Pharaoh  of  his  time  would 
seem  to  have  been.  Wilkinson  (i.  138-142)  supposes  him 
to  have  been  Teraces  or  Tearchus  of  ancient  writers, 
and  the  Tehrak  of  the  Egyptian  monuments;  that  he 
at  first  ruled  over  Upper  Egypt,  while  Sethos  held  the 
sovereignty  of  the  lower  country;  that  he  came  to  the 
Egyptian  throne  rather  by  legal  succession  than  by 
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usurpation;  and  that  he  did  actually  fight  against  tin- 
army  of  Sennacherib,  and  overthrow  it  in  battle. 
Scripture,  however,  expressly  ascribes  the  overthrow 
of  the  Assyrian  to  the  supernatural  interposition  of 
God,  •>  Ki.  \ix.  35.  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  does  not  mention 
Tirhakah  at  all.  but  only  speaks  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  mentions  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  army  very 
much  in  the  way  that  crafty  priests  might  pervert  the 
actual  occurrence  as  recorded  in  Scripture.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Tirhakah  may  have  led  his  army  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Assyrians  after  their  mysterious  midnight 
overthrow;  may  have  captured  prisoners  and  treasure; 
and  this  would  be  quite  sufficient  ground  for  any  suc- 
cesses ascribed  to  him  on  the  Tlieban  sculptures.  If, 
as  is  probable,  he  became  king  of  all  Egypt,  there  seems 
strong  reason  for  agreeing  with  much,  at  least,  of 
Strabo's  account  of  him  Uib  xv.),  as  having  extended 
his  conque-ts  into  Europe.  The  Assyrian  power  was 
effectually  checked  by  tin-  ruin  of  its  army,  and  the 
divisions  of  its  reitrnin^  family.  At  the  head  of  a 
great  army  which  had  come  forth  to  tight  the  Assyrians, 
and  now  found  itself  without  a  foe,  there  is  every 
reason  why  Tirhakah  may  have  extended  the  Egyptian 
power  as  far  as  any  Egyptian  king  before  him.  Trevor 

(I'A'yi'M1  71)  describes  the  great  temple  of  .Medinet  Al 

on  which  the  name  and  exploits  of  Tirhakah  are  sculp- 
tured. Jf  Tirhakah  did  come  into  actual  collision  \\ith 
the  Assyrians  at  or  n<  ar  IVlusium  in  Kjvpt.  as  many 
writers  maintain,  it  mu-t  have  b,  en  upon  another 
occasion  than  that  mentioned  in  Scripture  see.) 
.Ant  x  1,4).  We  think  it.  however,  more  probable  that 
Scripture  has  sketched,  in  a  few  \\ords.  the  entile  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  variation-  from  it  are  the  etteet  of 
ignorance  or  design.  The  invasion  of  A-.-vria  had 
probably  E^ypt  and  Ethiopia  as  its  ultimate  object, 
but  in  the  account  of  Scripture  the  As-vrian  host  was 
plainly  only  on  its  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose.  |H.e.| 

TIRSHATHA.  A  name  of  office  applied  to  the 
Persian  governor  of  Jlld:ea.  K/.r.  li.  i'",;  Ni-  vii  n:.,  7n;  also  to 
Xehemiah.  who  had  only  a  limited  ami  special  commis- 
sion under  the  Persian  government,  Xe.  viii.  9;  x  i.  Ge- 
senius  derives  it  from  a  Persian  root  signifying  &•>•<  i'c, 
auxtci-t :  so  that  as  a  name  of  oilier  it  would  be  equi\a- 
lent  to  "his  Severity."  A  somewhat  similar  title,  he 
mentions,  was  formerly  ^iseii  to  the  con-uls  of  free  and 
imperial  cities  in  Germany,  f/<. -•//•( /;//</•  J/rrr.  Instead 
of  Tirshatha  we  have  in  Xe.  xii.  2''>.  nn^n.  t/,c  P«~h«h, 
in  modern  phrase  (lit  l'<(.:/ni  :  also  in  various  other 
places,  ll. i^  i.  i;  ii.  L';  r.y.r.  v  ::,  it. 

TIR'ZAH  [</t /!;,/,(].  The  youngest  of  the  rive  daugh- 
ters of  /elophehad  a  family  of  daughters,  whose  case 
gave  rise  to  a  specific  law  in  regard  to  inheritances,  NH. 
\xvii.  i;  xxxvi  n.  (>'ct  ZKLOIMIKHAD.) 

TIR'ZAH.  An  ancient  ('anaanite  city,  whose  ruler 
is  reckoned  among  the  thirty -one  kings  subdued  bv 
.lo.-hua.  .in*,  xii  -.'4  In  later  times  it  became  again  a 
royal  city,  and  a  place,  apparently,  of  still  greater  im- 
portance: for  it  was  the  common  residence  of  the  kin^s 
of  Israel  from  Jeroboam  to  Omri.  i  Ki.  xiv.  K:  xv.  -ji;  x\i  i; 
And  that  its  position  and  appearance  corresponded  with 
its  name  is  evident  from  the  allusion  in  Canticles, 
''Thou  art  beautiful,  ()  my  love,  as  Tirzah,"  ch.  vi.  4. 
After  residing  in  it  for  six  years  of  his  reiu'n  Omri 
bought  the  hill  of  Samaria,  and  transferred  thither  the 
seat  of  government;  from  which  time  Tirzah,  with  one 
brief  exception.  -2  Ki.  xv.  n,  ceases  to  be  heard  of.  Its 


very  site  is  now  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty,  though 
it  is  commonly  identified  with  the  Thersa  mentioned  by 
Brocardus  in  the  middle  ages,  as  situated  on  a  height 
three  hours  east  of  Samaria.  It  now  bears  the  name  of 
Tfillfizah  (according  to  a  frequent  change  of  r  into  /), 
and  was  visited  by  Robinson  in  1852.  The  town,  ho 
says.  ''  is  of  some  size  and  tolerably  well  built,  but 
without  any  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  few  sepul- 
chral excavations  and  some  cisterns"  ivL,.iter  lies.  p.  302) 
While  occupying  a  commanding  position,  it  is  described 
as  in  this  respect  inferior  to  Samaria. 

TISHBITE.  THE.  found  only  in  connection  with 
ELIJAH  ;which  see). 

TITHES.  Ktymologically  these  are  the  tenth  part 
of  any  species  of  property;  but  this  name  is  only  used 
when  the  tenth  is  devoted  to  some  special  use.  Thus 
when  Samuel  set  before  his  countrymen  the  evils  arising 
out  of  their  \\ilfuliiess  in  choosing  to  have  a  king  like 
all  the  nations,  he  said.  1  Sa  \iii.  i.i-ir,  "And  he  will  take 
the  tenth  [usually  translated,  "  the  tithe"]  of  your  seed, 
and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  to  his  officers,  and  to 
his  servants.  And  he  will  take  your  men-servants,  and 
your  maid-servants,  and  your  goodliest  young  men,  and 
your  asses,  and  put  them  to  his  work,  lie  will  take 
the  tenth  of  your  sheep."  Of  the  fulfilment  of  this,  as 
a  mere  /m/if/rn/  arrangement.  \\e  do  not  meet  with  any 
aceoiint  in  Scripture;  but  from  the  promise  of  remis- 
sion in  1  .Mac.  \i.  :\~i.  we  infer  that  the  tenth  was  paid 
to  the  successors  of  Alexander  by  the  subject  Jews. 
A  matter  of  much  greater  importance,  however,  is  the 
nliijiiiiif  aspect  of  tithes,  \\hen  they  were  paid  to  (iod. 
(If  this  practice  there  are  two  instances  recorded  in 
patriarchal  times.  Abraham,  returning  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  kings,  i^ave  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils 
to  .Melehi/.edek,  the  priest  of  the  most  high  Cod,  from 
whom  he  had  received  a  blessing,  <;L.  xiv.-jn;  IK-.  vii.  4,  n. 
And  Jacob,  on  occasion  of  hi-  vi-ion  at  llethel,  made  a, 
vow.  of  which  one  part  was,  "(if  all  that  thou  shalt 
L'ive  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee,"  follow- 
ing up  his  eiiuai;emeut  to  take  Jehovah  for  his  (iod, 
and  to  make  that  I'ethel  his  place  of  worship;  and  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  fulfilled  this  vow  in  all 
its  particulars,  though  the  tithing  is  not  mentioned  in 
ch.  xxxv.  <•  \~>.  The  age  of  the  patriarchs  was  the 
infaney  of  the  church;  there  was  scarcely  anything  of 
positive  or  systematic  la\\  in  respect  of  religious  service, 
but  simple  le--ons,  imparted  by  (iod.  and  readily 
learned,  practised,  and  kept  up  by  his  faithful  people. 
Tithing  for  God's  service  seems  to  have-  been  such  a 
practice,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the 
selection  of  this  proportion  of  income.  And  its  ex- 
treme antiquity  may  In-  inferred  from  the  wide  extent 
of  the  world  in  which  it  was  well  known;  in  Knobel's 
commentary  on  Lo.  xxvii.  !>0,  for  instance,  there  are 
collected  examples  of  the  custom  among  the  southern 
Arabians,  the  Pho'iiicians.  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Eydians,  the  Pelasgians.  the  Greeks,  and  the  different 
nations  of  Italy.  AmoiiLf  the  heathen  we  read  of  these 
tithes  as  comprehending  agricultural  and  pastoral 
wealth,  profits  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and  spoils  in 
war.  Of  this  last  class  the  only  clear  Scriptural  instance 
is  Abraham's,  for  the  proportions  offered  by  the  people 
on  their  return  from  the  war  with  Midian,  Nu.  xxxi.  2.\ 
sqq.,  are  perhaps  of  a  different  sort,  and  God  himself 
fixed  their  proportions  at  ^  and  -g^.  The  only  objects 
distinctly  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  liable  to  tithing, 
are  (li  vegetable  productions,  named  in  their  principal 
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forms  as  corn,  ami  wine,  and  oil;  and  c.'  flocks  and 
liords,  including  the  Heeee  of  wool.  The  later  .lews 
laboriously  settled  many  questions  on  these  subjects; 
and  th.)  class  who  boasted  of  their  strictness  paid  tithes 
of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  as  we  learn  from  their 
own  books  no  less  tlia.ii  from  the  Xew  Testament.  Jim. 
xxiii.  I'.'!;  Lu.  xi.  C-' 

.Melchizedek  was  a  sovereign  prince  as  well  as  a 
priest:  and  it  mav  fairly  be  conjectured  that  the  tithes 
paid  to  him  would  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  be  ex- 
pended in  sacrifices,  and  sacred  tVa.-ts.  and  ^ift.s  to  the 

poor,  to    which   last   purple,    the  g Is  of  the  men  of 

Sodom  had  seldom  or  never  been  devoted.  K/.c.  \vi.  in. 
We  may  -with  greater  confidence  assert  that  these  were 
the  destinations  of  Jacob's  tithes;  for  we  know  of  no 
other  purpose  to  which  In1  could  apply  them.  The 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  handed  down  amono  his 
descendants,  and  to  have  scarcely  required  any  legal 
sanction  in  addition  to  the  force  of  immemorial  custom. 
For  in  his  latest  legislation,  iv.  xii.  *',,  r,  ^\losi .-  spoke  of 
the  place  which  should  be  to  the  Israelites  what  Bethel 
had  been  to  their  father:  "  Thither  ye  shall  bring  your 
burnt- offering's,  and  your  sacrifices,  and  your  tithe*,  and 
heave- offerings  of  your  hand,  and  your  rmrn.  and  your 
free- v.  ill  ottering*,  and  the  firstlings  of  your  herds  and 
of  your  flocks:  and  there  ye  shall  eat  before  the  Lord 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  that  ye  put  your 
hand  unto,  ye  and  your  households,  wherein  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  blessed  tbee."  This  is  repeated,  ix-r.  11,  r.', 
where  those  who  are  to  feast  are  more  particularly 
named,  ''  Ye,  and  your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  and 
your  men-servants,  and  your  maid-servants,  and  the 
Levite  that  is  within  your  gates,  forasmuch  as  he 
hath  lit i  part  nor  inheritance  with  you."  And  once 
more,  ver.  1  7.  IN  forbid  the  eating  of  the  tithes  and  the 
firstlings  at  home,  and  repeat  the  command  to  eat  them 
in  this  company  at  the  place  which  the  Lord  should 
choose,  and  to  rejoice  before  him.  But  it  is  only  on 
this  Litest  occasion,  and  it  is  chief! v  in  reference  to  the 
place  where  the  service  was  to  be  rendered,  that  any 
formal  law  appears  to  have  been  given.  A  supplemen- 
tary statement,  as  we  regard  it,  occurs  in  ch.  xiv.  22. 
23,  impressing  on  the  Israelites  the  duty  of  truly  tith- 
ing all  the  increase  of  their  seed,  for  of  course  it  was 
only  the  im'rcaw  which  was  tithed;  and  the  happy  result 
of  the  right  observance  of  this  sacred  feasting  upon  the 
tithes  and  firstlings.  "  that  thoii  mayst  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  thy  Cod  always."  The  following  verses  contain 
an  important  practical  direction,  namely,  permission  to 
those  who  lived  at  a  distance  to  convert  these  dedicated 
tilings  into  money,  if  only  this  money  were  spent  upon 
the  sacred  feast  before  the  Lord.  But  ver.  28,  2'.i  have 
given  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion.  •'  At  the  end  of 
three  years  thou  shalt  bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine 
increase  the  same  year,  and  shalt  lay  it  up  within  thy 
gates:  and  the  Levite  (because  he  hath  no  part  nor  in- 
heritance with  thee),  and  the  stranger,  and  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow,  which  are  within  thy  gates,  shall 
come,  and  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied;  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thy  hand  which 
thou  doest."1  .1 1  the  end  of  three  i/cars  is  an  expression 
in  all  probability  like  that  in  ch.  xv.  1,  "At  the  end  of 
[every  |  seven  years  thou  shalt  make  a  release,"  both 
referring  to  the  agricultural  year,  which  ended  in 
autumn,  and  according  to  which  the  sabbatical  and 
jubilee  years  seem  to  have  been  calculated  (we  JUBILEE, 
i.  p.  973).  The  meaning  of  this  supplementary  rule  we 


understand  to  be  this,  as  Heugstenberg  (On  the  Pentateuch, 
ii.  i\  :>,:>'.>,  translation)  and  others  have  pointed  out,  that 
the  sabbatical  year  yielded  no  increase  for  the  owner 
of  the  land  to  tithe,  since  it  belonged  to  all  Israelites 
in  common.  There  were  therefore  always  six  years  in 
succession  in  which  this  tithe  was  to  be  brought,  fol- 
lowed by  a  seventh  year  in  which  there  could  be  none: 
but  even  in  the  six  years  there  was  a  difference.  For 
in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  again  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  this  tithe  was  carried  to  the  place  where  the 
Lord  had  put  his  name,  and  was  consumed  there  in 
sacred  leasts;  whereas  in  every  third  year,  that  is,  in 
the  third  ami  sixth  of  this  cycle  of  seven,  these  tithes 
were  consumed  in  the  same  manner  indeed,  but  at 
home  instead  of  at  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Probably 
this  illicit  make  the  attendance  at  the  three  a'reat 
festivals  smaller  and  less  remarkable  in  the  sixth  year; 
but  proportionally  it  would  concentrate  the  more  in- 
terest upon  the  seventh  year,  and  secure  for  it  as  large 
an  attendance  as  possible.  Once  more  this  is  mentioned 
in  ch.  xxvi.  ]  2.  1:5,  "  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of 
tithing  all  the  tithes  of  thine  increase  the  third  year. 
f/iic/t  /.s  tin'  I/ear  of  tit/tiny,  and  hast  given  it  unto  the 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  ami  the  widow,  that 
they  may  eat  within  thy  gates  and  be  filled:  then  thou 
shalt  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  J  have  brought 
away  the  hallowed  things  out  of  mine  house,  and  also 
have  given  them  unto  the  Levite.  and  unto  the  stranger, 
to  the  fatherless  and  to  the  widow,  according  to  all  thy 
commandments  which  thou  hast  commanded  me."  \c. 
This  form  of  profession,  which  ended  with  supplication 
for  a  blessing,  has  been  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the. 
house  of  God,  on  account  of  the  expression,  "Thou 
shalt  say  /nfuri  >//<  Lm-il  1h>i  iV<«/;''  there  is  also  the 
authority  of  the  rabbins  for  believing  that  it  was  spoken 
on  the  last  day  of  the  passover  at  Jerusalem;  and  the 
latter  part  of  the;  statement  is  supported  by  Joscphus 
(Antii).  iv.  s,  JL').  But  it  seems  at  least  as  natural  to  con- 
sider it  a  family  ordinance,  a  form  of  words  to  be  spoken 
before  the  Lord  "within  their  gates/'  where  the  tithes 
of  the  third  year  were  consumed,  and  to  be  spoken  as 
soon  as  these  tithes  had  all  been  given.  This  latter  is 
the  opinion  adopted  by  L;:yrer  (in  lU'i-zf.y's  r.i.cycl'ipaedie, 
art.  /clinton),  who  mentions  the  tradition  that  the  practice 
of  making  this  profession  was  abolished  by  the  hiyh- 
priest  Johanan.  who  was  perhaps  the  father  of  the 
Asmonean  Mattathias. 

The  tithes,  however,  which  are  chiefly  taken  into 
account  by  writers  on  this  subject  are  those  which  the 
other  tribes  paid  to  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  although  it  is 
abundantly  obvious  that  these  are  not  intrinsically  the 
most  important,  nor  historically  the  most  ancient.  The 
legislation  as  to  them  is  recorded  in  Ku.  xviii.  20-32. 
The  number  of  the  twelve  tribes,  for  all  political  pur- 
poses and  amongst  these,  in  the  division  of  the  land 
of  Canaan — was  made  up  by  the  two  tribes  of  .Joseph's 
line  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Levites:  these,  again,  had 
been  separated  to  the  special  service  of  the  house  of 
God  in  place  of  the  first-born  of  all  the  tribes,  and  the 
Lord  himself  engaged  to  be  their  part  and  their  inherit- 
ance. A  twelfth  of  the  land  (to  speak  in  round  terms 
where  minute  accuracy  is  scarcely  attainable)  was  thus 
lost  to  the  Levites ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  work 
was  given  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  whole  of  their 
brethren.  From  their  brethren,  therefore,  they  were 
to  receive,  as  compensation,  one-tenth  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  reckon  this 
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extravagant,  even  in  addition  to  the  lodgings  provided 
in  the  forty -eight  so-called  Levitical  cities  see  the 
article  LEVITK,  ii.  p.  vj),  when  we  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  demands  made  on  them  by  wh.it  we  should 
now  call  the  professional  life  to  which  they  were  set 
apart;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  certainty  ' 
that  these  tithes  never  would  be  fully  paid  to  them.  : 
These  tithes  appear  to  have  been  paid  to  the  Levites 
in  the  several  districts  in  which  they  resided  :  and 
they  were  permitted  to  eat  these  in  every  place,  they 
and  their  households,  as  their  /tin  in  nt urn  for  thur 
service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (so  Nu. 
xviii.  31  may  be  more  precisely  translated,  and  so  too 
it  is  said  at  ver.  21  .  Hut  all  this  was  granted  to  them 
subject  to  the  condition  that  they,  in  like  manner, 
should  offer  a  tithe  of  their  tithes,  and  the  best  of  them 
too,  to  the  priests,  ver.  i''i,  I'n.  In  the  arrangements  of 
the  covenanted  reformation,  after  the  return  from  th. 
captivity,  as  ^iven  in  N«  .  x.  :'>s  (Hebrew,  :;'».  it  is  said: 
"And  the  priest,  the  son  of  Aaron,  shall  be  with  the 
Levites.  when  the  L. -vit.-s  take  tithes:  and  the  Levit'-s 
shall  brinur  up  the  tithe  ,,i  the  tithes  unto  the  house  of 
Cod.  t  i  the  chambers,  into  the  treasure-house."  Al 
ready,  in  the  reformation  under  He/.ekiah.  2  I'll.  \\\i 
II,  li',  there  had  been  such  chamber-  prepared  in  tin- 
house  of  Cod.  for  the  offerings,  and  the  tithe-,  and  th. 
dedicated  things,  and  regular  "\.  rse.-rs  or  trustees 
were  appointed  to  take  eharire  of  them  :  thoti-Ji  the 
previous  context  miirht  warrant  u-  in  understanding 
this  of  the  tithes  f,,r  the  Levites  as  well  as  of  those 
forth"  pri'-sts.  Such.  too.  appears  t"  have  been  the 
case  with  tie-  overseers  appointed  in  Nehemiah's  time. 
N"  xii  II,  and  tin-  chambers  and  th--  stores,  N...  dii  .">,  u 
The-e  last-mention..!  passages  are  al-o  proof.-  ,,f  the 
irregularity  with  which  the  tithes  \\viv  paid  even  duriii1.1 
the  lifetime  of  that  ur  -a.t  reformer  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  revival  nml.-r  him:  though  in  He/.-kiali's  tinn-  i; 
is  recorded  that  there  was  -_;r.-at  h.-artin. --s  in  making 
up  for  pa-t  deficiencies.  It  would  be  diilieult  to  show 
that  there  existed  any  machinery  for  ( nfuri-iti'/  the 
payment  of  tithes:  rather  tin-  impression  is  made  by 
the.-e  passages,  and  by  Mai.  iii.  >.  lo.  that  if  a  man 
chose  to  rob  C,,d  iii  tithes  and  offerings,  there  would 
be  no  outward  hindrance  t-'  hi-  doiicj  so.  <  hi  the 
other  hand,  every  Israeli;.-  \\a-  placed  under  the 
strongest  moral  obligation  to  pay  them  regular! v  b\ 
these  laws  of  Cod  which  we  have  quoted:  by  the 
solemn  profession  he  was  .-ailed  to  make  every  three 
years  ;l)e.  xxvi.  1:5.  H.  where  the  verb  is  peculiar. 
apparently  suggesting  the  uiviiiL;'  up  to  Cod  of  that 
wliich  would  have  become  a  guilty  or  accursed  thing, 
had  it  been  retained  :  and  by  the  consequent  con- 
sideration that  otherwise  he  would  become  a  robber 
of  (iod,  to  use  the  words  of  Malachi.  The  sacivdness 
of  the  tithe  is  represented  very  impres-ively  also  by 
the  law  in  Le.  xxvii  :',(>-'.}'.',.  that  in  the  cast' of  both 
agricultural  and  pastoral  tithes,  these  were  strictly 
holy  to  the  Lord  :  so  that  if  one  wished  to  redeem  any 
of  them,  he  must  pay  the  usual  fine  in  such  cases  of 
20  per  cent.:  and  that,  in  tithing  his  animals,  he  must 
not  search  for  a  particular  one,  nor  change  one  for 
another,  else  both  should  become  consecrated  without 
the  possibility  of  redemption.  The  tenth  animal  is 
there  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  flock  tliat  futxxft/t 
under  tin-  rod.  t-omp.  F./e.  xx.  :c.  According  to  the  com- 
mon account,  a  temporary  gateway  was  constructed  of 
two  perpendicular  rods,  and  one  laid  horizontally,  j 
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through  which  the  flock  passed  one  by  one.  so  that  the 
Lord  himself  might  determine  which  should  be  the 
tenth  to  pass  out. 

Such  is  the  view  we  take  of  these  two  tithes:  the 
Levitical  tithe,  in  itself  the  secondary  one,  having 
come  to  occupy  the  more  prominent  place,  on  account 
of  the  Levitical  character  of  the  whole  legislation  of 
.Moses.  The  two  tithes,  however,  were  alike  in  their 
sacred  character:  and  hence  in  the  argument  founded 
on  the  payment  of  tithes  to  Melehi/e  lek  by  Levi's 
ancestor  Abraham,  He.  \ii  4-i<;,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
differences  which  had  no  bearing  upon  this  argument. 
There  are.  however,  two  diverging  opinions  in  respect 
to  these  tithes,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice.  (11  Some 
have  thought  that  there  \\ere  three  tithes  paid  by  the 
Israelites  in  every  third  year,  because  they  reckon  the 
regulation  in  I  >e.  xiv.  2s.  21'.  to  be  additional  to  that 
which  went  before,  and  not  to  be  a-  niodijli-ation  of  it 
in  th.-  third  and  sixth  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
th.y  can  refer  to  some  expressions  which  give  plausi- 
bility to  their  opinion.  Such  is  the  Scptuagint  trans- 
lation of  l)e.  xxvi.  1 'J  :  "  Y\  hen  lli.m  hast  made  an  end 
of  tithinu  all  th,  additional  tith>  \iirLoi  ^arov.  although 
it  s,-em-  verv  doubtful  whether  the  notion  of  addition 
is  intended  h.-r,  at  alii  of  thine  increase,  in  the  third 
v.-ar.  th..u  .-halt  gi\e  th,  wontl  additional  titht  unto 
the  Levit,-."  \e.  Such  is  al-o  the  language  of  the 
apocryphal  Tobit.  cli  ;  7,  ,  "The  first  tenth  part  ot 
all  iiici-.-as.  I  ga\c  to  the  sons  of  Aaron"  better, 
as  in  the  margin,  "of  Levi  "i  who  ministered  at  .Teru- 
-alem :  another"  ib.-tter  "and  the  second"')  "tenth 
part  I  sold  away,  and  went  and  spent  it  every  year  at 
Jerusalem.  And  the  third  I  i;ave  unto  them  to  whom 
it  was  nie.-t.  \e.  And  .losephus  speaks  distinctly  of 
the  law  as  to  the  tenth  to  be  used  for  the  sacred  feasts 
in  th--  holy  citv,  in  addition  to  the  Levitical  tithe 
;t.  -  -.  mid  iii  sei-t.  --i-.  besides  both  of  these, 
a  third  tithe  everv  third  M-ar  for  those  that  were  in 
want.  ivc.  Til.-  utmost  that  can  be  made  of  Josephus 
would  probably  be.  that  his  testimony  favoured  an 
interpretation  of  a  law  which,  on  other  grounds, 
appear-  to  be  erroneous;  for  in  his  day  we  have  no 
reason  t.,  doubt  that  the  observance  <  f  such  a  law  was 
obsolete.  And  the  passage-  from  the  Septuagint  and 
Tobit  do  not  positively  determine  the  point  in  dispute 

namely,  whether  the  second  tithe-  was  paid  in  the 
year  in  which  the  so-called  third  tithe  was  paid,  or 
whether  the  third  came  instead  of  the  second.  On  the 
latter  theory,  which  we  think  the  true  one,  the  Israelites 
wen- called  upon  to  devote  two  tenths  of  their  property 
to  Cod's  service.  And  so  long  as  they  continued  an 
independent  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  special 
blessing  of  (iod,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this 
would  press  too  heavily  upon  them,  considering  that 
the  one  tithe  was  to  so  lar^e  an  extent  an  equivalent 
for  land  not  distributed  to  the  Levites,  and  that  the 
other  returned  in  no  small  degree  to  the  giver  at  the 
sacred  feasts,  and  was  in  other  respects  a  part  of  that 
u'reat  system  of  provision  for  the  poor  which  was  con- 
templated in  the  constitution  prescribed  by  Moses. 
Besides,  it  is  an  opinion  of  Michaelis.  which  many 
u'ood  authorities  have  approved,  that  the  account  of 
Joseph's  arrangements  for  taxing  the  Egyptians  is  so 
minute  as  it  is,  because  there  is  a  connection  between 
this  arrangement  and  that  which  Moses  made  for 
Israel :  the  fifth  of  the  increase  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
given  to  the  king  of  the  country  and  the  preserver  of 
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their  lives  bv  those  who  cultivated  it.  Go.  xivii.  21,  was 
the  proportion  to  which  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  had 
been  accustomed  for  probably  four  centuries,  and 
which  they  would  give  ungrudgingly  to  their  God  and 
Saviour,  the  true  proprietor  of  the  land,  with  whom 
they  were  but  sojourners,  Le.  xxv.  2.1,  especially  con- 
sidering the  gracious  and  important  purposes  to  which 
it  was  to  be  devoted.  There  would  need,  however,  to 
be  very  clear  evidence  for  three  tithes  in  the  same 
year;  and  this  has  not  yet  been  produced.  (21  The 
opposite  and  much  more  objectionable  error  consists  in 
identifying  the  tenth  assigned  to  the  Levites  in  Num- 
bers with  the  tithe  assigned  in  Deuteronomy  to  the 
Levite  and  the  poor,  &e.,  at  the  sacred  feast,  according 
to  the  critical  hypothesis  which  makes  Deuteronomy  a 
very  late  composition  at  a  time  when  the  institutions 
of  Moses  were  going  to  decay ;  the  author  is  imagined 
to  have  suggested  this  appropriation  of  the  tithes 
when  they  had  generally  ceased  to  be  paid  to  the 
Levites,  because  he  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  to 
them  a  part  of  that  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
wholly  lost  to  them.  This  groundless  fancy,  referred 
to  in  the  article  PENTATEUCH  (ii.  p.  r,55-o),  is  in  opposition 
to  the  language  of  Deuteronomy  itself,  eh.  x.  s>;  xviii.  i.  2, 
which  asserts  that  the  Lord  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
Levites.  who  therefore  have  no  other — a  plain  and 
direct  reference  to  the  law  of  tithes  to  them  in  Nu. 
xviii.,  especially  ver.  20,  24,  26  ;  certainly  if  they  had 
not  the  tithe,  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  have 
had ;  instead  of  being  supported  upon  the  provision  in 
De.  xviii.  3-5,  they  must  have  starved  upon  it ;  yet  it 
is  supposed  in  ver.  6-8  that  they  had  a  sufficiency,  if 
not  an  abundance.  Besides,  in  Am.  iv.  4  it  is  assumed 
that  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal  the  ten  tribes  were  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  their  tithes  every  three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  prescribed  in  Deuteronomy,  though 
Amos  lived  long  before  the  date  assumed  for  its  com- 
position. And  in  truth  the  injunctions  in  Deuteronomy 
about  eating  the  tithes,  are  in  harmony  with  its  fuller 
regulations  about  the  place  of  central  worship :  and 
Ranke  appears  to  be  right  in  regarding  them  as  the 
expansion  of  the  rule  for  the  three  great  feasts,  "And 
none  shall  appear  before  me  empty/'  Ex.  xxiii.  15;  xxxiv.  20. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the 
assertion  sometimes  advanced,  that  in  Deuteronomy  it 
is  only  vegetable  tithes  which  are  meant ;  and  that  the 
tithes  of  animals  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  first- 
lings (looseby  so  called)  mentioned  as  eaten  along  with 
them.  (See  about  the  eating  of  the  firstlings  the  article 
PENTATEUCH,  «.  p.  555). 

To  what  extent  the  tithes  were  paid  to  the  Levites, 
and  spent  upon  the  sacred  feasts  and  the  poor,  we 
cannot  determine:  some  general  remarks  upon  a  kindred 
topic  were  made  in  the  article  JUBILEE,  and  the  history 
of  tithes  in  the  times  of  Hezekiah  and  Nehemiah,  re- 
ferred to  already,  evince  at  once  the  readiness  with 
which  the  people  acted  unfaithfully,  and  the  strength 
of  conviction  which  could  quickly  bring  them  back  to 
duty.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find  that  strict 
attention  to  the  payment  of  tithes  is  part  of  the  Phari- 
see's boast  in  the  prayer  put  into  his  mouth  by  our 
Lord,  Lii.  xviii.  12;  the  Pharisees  are  also  rebuked  by  him 
for  their  trifling  minuteness  in  tithing  things  of  little 
value,  while  they  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the 

law,  Mat.  xxiii.  23;  Lu  xi.  42.     In  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  8,  sect.  8, 

and  n,  sect.  2)  we  read  of  worthless  and  avaricious  high- 
priests,  who  sent  their  servants  to  the  threshing-floors 


violently  to  take  away  those  tithes  that  were  due  to  the 
priests,  so  that  some  of  them  even  died  for  want. 

The  practice  of  paying  tithes  is  mentioned  very  early 
by  Christian  writers,  and  was  soon  established  in  the 
Christian  church.  In  most  of  the  professedly  Christian 
countries,  it  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  basis  of  support 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  In  lloman  Catholic  coun- 
tries this  is  particularly  the  case,  and  the  payment  of 
tithes  is  commanded  by  the  Council  of  Trent  under 
pain  of  excommunication;  it  was  abolished,  however, 
in  France  in  the  year  1789,  and  this  change  was  more 
or  less  made  in  other  countries  also.  The  duty  of 
tithe-paying  has  been  maintained  besides  by  Protestant 
divines,  who  would  have  shrunk  from  any  proposal  to 
enforce  the  dictates  of  conscience  by  an  appeal  to 
secular  legislation:  and  when  we  look  to  the  nature  of 
the  earliest  tithes,  as  offered  in  patriarchal  times,  and 
to  the  practical  approval  given  to  the  custom  by  the 

;  religious  sentiments  of  men  throughout  the  heathen 
world,  there  is  something  that  may  be  said  for  it  as  a 
practice  favoured  by  the  light  of  nature  as  well  as  by 
the  usage  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  light  of  revelation. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  statements  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  is  advisable  to  avoid  too  great  minuteness 
of  assertion;  and  the  object  may  be  gained  by  regarding 
the  ancient  tithe  as  an  example  for  one's  instruction  to 
devote  svstematicallv  a  portion  of  one's  substance  to 
sacred  purposes,  according  to  the  rule  "as  God  hath 
prospered  him,"  i  Co.  x\i.  2.  [G.  c.  M.  D.] 

TI'TUS.  One  of  St.  Paul's  companions  in  his  mis- 
sionary labours.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  though 
evidently  one  of  the  apostle's  most  valued  friends,  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Various 
hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  this  omis- 
sion, but  none  of  them  satisfactory.  It  is  from  the 

j  epistles  (and  of  these  only  from  three,  viz.  those  to  the 
Galatians,  2  Cor.  and  Titus)  that  we  derive  our  scanty 
knowledge  of  him.  In.  Ga.  ii.  l-;3  he  appears  in  com- 
pany with  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  journey  which 
they  took  to  Jerusalem  to  come  to  a  decision  with  the 
apostles  respecting  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
Ac.  xv.  From  the  same  passage  we  learn  that  he  was 
of  Gentile  origin,  and  from  Tit.  i.  4  that  he  had  been 
converted  by  Paul  himself.  It  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary, as  in  Timothy's  case,  to  circumcise  him,  as  he 
was  avowedly  a  Gentile:  and  Paul,  feeling  that  the 
main  principle  was  here  involved,  steadfastly  refused 
to  administer  the  rite.  ibid.  .  Towards  the  close  of  Paul's 
sojourn  at  Ephesus,  Ac.  xix.,  Titus  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  Corinth,  partly  to  report  on  the  effect  which  the 
first  epistle  to  that  church  had  produced,  and  partly  to 
forward  the  collection  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem, 
2  Co.  xii.  IS;  viii.  c.  He  seems  to  have  acquitted  himself 

\  with  equal  zeal  and  discretion  on  this  occasion,  2  Co.  viii. 

!  16,17;  xii.  is.  Paul  had  determined  to  wait  for  his  return 
at  Troas,  where  favourable  openings  for  preaching  the 

i  gospel    presented    themselves,    Ac.  xx.  6;  2  Co.  ii.  12;    but 

|  being  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  the  mission,  he  went 
forward  to  Macedonia  to  meet  Titus,  by  whose  favour- 
able intelligence  he  was  greatly  refreshed,  2  Co.  vii.  o. 
By  the  hands  of  Titus,  and  two  other  brethren,  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  despatched  from 
Macedonia;  with  a  charge  to  the  former  to  complete 
the  business  of  the  collection,  2  Co.  viii.  o.  This  he  seems 
to  have  satisfactorily  accomplished.  St.  Paul  bears 
honourable  testimony  to  his  zeal,  his  integrity,  and 
entire  unity  of  aim  with  himself  (see  passages  above). 
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After  a  long  interval  (\.D.  57-o'7),  Titus  again  emer- 
ges into  view  in  the  pastoral  epistle  which  bears  his 
name.  In  the  interval  between  the  apostle's  first  and 
second  imprisonments  at  Koine,  he  took,  it  appears,  a 
journey  to  Crete;  where  he  left  Titus  in  much  the  same 
position,  and  for  the  same  objects,  as  we  have  seen  him 
leave  Timothy  at  Ephesus.  The  same  objections  apply 
to  this  case  as  to  Timothy's,  as  regards  the  question  of 
diocesan  episcopacy.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  epistle 
of  an  intended  permanent  residence  in  the  island  :  in- 
deed the  apostk-  expects  him  to  leave  it  shortly,  Tit. 
iii.  IL'.  On  the  arrival  of  Tychicus  or  Artemas.  lie  was 
to  repair  to  Nicopolis,  where  Paul  was  proposing  to 
winter.  Of  his  subsequent  movements,  save  a  journey 
to  Dalmatia.  2Ti.  iv.  i»,  we  know  nothing.  He  may  have 
been  with  Paul  in  his  second  Itoman  imprisonment,  and 
from  thence  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Dalmatia.  From 
the  connection  of  this  untie.-  \\ith  Dt  mas.  it  ha-.  been 
supposed  that  he  faithle--lv  desert' -d  the  apostle:  but 
this  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  previous  notices  of  his 
character  that  we  gladly  adopt  the  other  hypothesis. 
Without  the  Christian  sympathy  and  tenderness  of  fi-.-l 
ing  which  endeared  Timothy  to  his  ma.-ter,  Titus  sec-ins 
to  have  been  of  a  bolder  and  more  ein-i'-eti'-  temper; 
better  fitted  for  the  work  of  rebuking  sin  or  managing 
ecclesiastical  business,  than  for  the  more  delieat'-  func- 
tion of  administering  Christian  consolation  to  th"~e 
inuler  suffering. 

What  follows  belongs  to  the  dim  region  of  ecclesias- 
tical tradition.  Titus  is  said  to  have  become  perma- 
nent P.ishop  of  Crete  iF,u-cl.  II  K.  iii  n,  and  to  have  died 
there  at  a  very  advanced  a^e;  and  this  is  possible.  In 
Crete  itself  lie  i~  regarded  as  the  tir-t  Mi-hop  of  Gor- 
tvna.  to  which  Candia  has  succeeded  as  the  metropoii- 
tieal  see.  [K.  A.  l..| 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.     For  the  genuineness  and 

time  of  writing  of  this  epistle  see  article  FIRST  KIMSTI.I: 
TO  TlMOTHV.  My  whom  the  (  'retail  church  was  founded 
is  whollv  uncertain:  but  it  must  have  existed  some  time 
previously  to  the  visit  of  Paid  to  the  island,  to  \\hieh 
the  epistle  alludes.  This  visit  we  must  place  betwei  n 
tlie  vovaire  to  Macedonia,  i  T.  :  3,  and  the  journey  to 
Xicopolis.  Tit.  iii.  12.  Titus  was  left  behind,  when  Paid 
departed,  for  the  same  purposes  for  whieh  Timothy  was 
left  at  Ephesus:  to  ordain  elders  for  the  churches,  t" 
check  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  to  rectify  disorders. 
His  stay  was  evidently  intended  to  be  but  temporary, 
ch.  iii.  12.  Titus  was  no  more  a  diocesan  bishop  than 
Timothy. 

Content*. — The  topics  handled  are  the  same  whieh 
we  find  in  the  other  two  kindred  epistles.  Titus  was 
to  ordain  none  but  men  of  good  report,  and  apt  to 
teach;  for  '"deceivers"  and  "seducers"  abounded,  ch.  i. 
The  low  state  of  morals  in  < 'rete  (confessed  by  their 
own  writers  i  rendered  sharpness  in  rebuking,  and  the 
inculcation  of  Christian  practice,  particularly  needful, 
ch.  i  12;  ii.  io.  The  main  object  of  the  gospel  is  to  train 
up  for  eternal  life  "a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works."  The  apostle  had  determined  to  winter  at  Nico- 
polis.  whither,  on  the  arrival  of  Tychicus  or  Artemas, 
Titus  was  to  repair,  ch.  iii.  12.  (For  the  nature  of  the 
field  in  which  Titus  was  sent  to  labour,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  people,  see  CKKTK.I 

[ConniientcirifK,  <i-f.—  See  article  on  FIRST  TIMOTHY.]   [K.  A.  I..J 
TOB.  LAND  OF  [f/ood].    A  region,  probably  some- 
where to  the  east  of  Gi'ead.  or  farther  in  the  Arabian 
direction,  to  which  Jephthah   withdrew   when  driven 


out  from  among  his  brethren.  Ju.  xi.  ;i.  Its  locality  is 
not  denned:  and  the  name  never  occurs  again  in  Scrip- 
ture, unless  the  Ish-tob  of  2  Sa.  x.  tj,  8  properly  man 
or  men  of  Tub)  refer  to  it.  as  indeed  it  is  generally 
understood  to  do.  Localities  with  names  somewhat 
approaching  to  Tob  have  been  found  in  those  parts  of 
Arabia  which  border  on  Gilead:  but  whether  they  mark 
what  was  anciently  known  as  the  land  of  Tob,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Tobie  in  1  .Mac.  v.  13  is  probably 
the  same  with  it. 

TOBI'AH,  sometimes  TOBIJ'AH  [rrru,  ^-, 
properly  TobiyaJi,  and  TobiyahA,  goodness  of  Jehovah, 
or  i/ood  for  Ji'lnn\tli].  1.  A  Levite  in  Jehoshaphat's 
time,  employed  among  others  to  teach  the  law  in  the 
cities  of  Judah.  2  ch.  xui.  s.  2.  One  of  the  sons  of  the 
captivity,  who  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Zeeha- 
riali.  with  presents  to  the  temple,  which  formed  the 
occasion  of  a  prophecy  bv  Zeehariah  respecting  Messiah 
under  the  name  of  The  P.ranch,  Zee.  vi.  in-uf.  3.  A 
family  bearing  this  name  who  returned  from  Babylonia 
with  Zerubhahel.  but  whose  genealogy  was  doubtful, 
so  that  they  were  required  to  prove  it.  Kzr  ii.  CO.  4.  A 
bitter  .-in -my  to  the  returned  captives,  designated  "  To- 
biah.  tin-  servant  or  slavet.  the  Ammonite,"  No.  ii  10,19. 
In  company  with  Sanhallat  and  Geshein  lie  did  all  he 
could  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Nelumiah:  and  was  the 
more  dangerous  an  adver>arv.  as  he  had  himself  mar- 
ried into  a  1-1  -p'  ctable  .Jewish  family  tShechaniaht,  and 
his  son  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Meshullam,  the 
head  »f  another  respectable  family.  NV  vi  17,18.  My 
means  of  tin  se  ivlation>hlps  Tobiah  had  got,  with  the 
consent  of  Fliashib  the  priest,  a  chamber  prepared  for 
him  in  the  courts  of  Cod'-  house:  which,  however,  was 
disallowed  bv  Neheiniah.  \\lio  turned  out  Tobiah,  and 
cast  forth  also  his  household  stulr'.  No.  xiii.  i-s.  This  is 
the  la>t  notice  we  have  of  him. 

TOBIT.  BOOK  OF  [Ta-en-j.  is  probably  a  Hebrew 
form  r"'".  >i^nit\iiiL;-  goodness,  a  name  very  appro- 
priate in  a  narrative  of  virtue  sullerin^,  yet  rewarded. 
'I'h.  hook  so  named  stands  after  Fsdras  I.  and  II.  in 
the  Apocrypha.  It  is  superscribed,  "  The  book  of  the 
words  of  Tobit.  ivc..  who,  in  the  time  of  Knemessar 
(ShalmaneM  TI.  k'uii:'  of  the  Assyrians,  was  led  captive 
out  of  Thisbe.  which  is  at  the  right  hand  of  Kydios  of 
Nephthalim  in  Galilee,  above  Aser." 

<V,/,^ ;//.--. -Tobit  was  u  descendant  of  Naphtali.  who, 
when  the  ten  tribes  were  uvnerally  worshipping  "the 
heifer  Baal,"  remained  true  to  "the  Most  High"  God, 
and  often  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at  the  festivals  with  the 
first  fruits  and  the  first  and  second  tithes.  He  married 
Anna,  a  daughter  of  his  own  race,  and  had  an  only  son, 
Tobias  (good  is  Jah).  Carried  captive  to  Nineve,  he 
became  purveyor  to  Slialmaneser,  and  having  acquired 
some  wealth,  deposited  ten  talents  of  silver  with  Gabael 
at  Rages,  in  Media,  for  safe- keeping.  When  Sennacherib, 
whom  he  makes  the  son  of  Slialmaneser,  killed  any  of 
the  Jews,  he  was  wont  to  bury  them  privately.  Being 
accused  of  this,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  with 
his  wife  and  son.  leaving  his  goods  to  be  confiscated. 
On  the  accession  of  Sarchedonus  (Esarhaddon)  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Nineve,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  his  nephew  Achiacharus,  ch.  i.  At  the  following 
feast  of  Pentecost  his  son,  whom  he  had  sent  out  on 
the  benevolent  errand  of  finding  some  poor  person  to 
partake  of  his  good  cheer,  reported  that  one  of  hia 
nation  had  been  strangled.  Tobit  removed  the  body, 
and  privately  buried  it,  by  which  he  was  defiled,  and, 
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as  In.'  lay  apart  in  tin-  court  of  his  house,  some  sparrows 
"muted  warm  dung"  in  hi>.  cyi's.  so  that  he  became 
incurably  blind.  Removing  to  Klvmais  ^ivo/ifi'Oiji'^,  he 
was  supported  l>y  his  wife,  who  by  her  labours  earned 
M  >!in>  wages,  ainl  received  in  addition  a  kid.  which  hi1, 
s.ipposini;-  to  lie  stolen.  required  IUT  to  restore  to  the 
owners,  and  was  upbraided  hv  IUT  with  the  fruitlessiiess 
of  his  alms  and  righteous  deeds,  ch.  ii  This  led  him 
to  make  his  appeal  to  Cod,  with  confession  of  his  sins, 
and  eanit  st  pra\er  to  he  taken  awav  to  "the  everlast- 
ing ]ilaee."  At  the  same  time  in  Echatane.  Sara,  the 
daughter  of  Raguel,  being  reproached  bv  her  father's 
maids  for  strangling  seven  husbands,  to  whom  she  had 
been  successively  married,  whereas  it  was  Asmodeiis. 
(he  evil  spirit,  who  had  killed  them  all  hefore  the  mar- 
riage was  consummated,  pleaded  her  innoeenee  liefoi-e 
Cod,  and  entreated  to  he  taken  away  from  the  earth, 
out  of  the  way  of  ivproaeh.  The  great  Cod  heard  the 
prayers  of  both,  and  sent  Raphael  Cod  heals  .  one  of 
the  seven  holy  angels,  to  restore  Toliit's  sight,  and  give 
Sara  to  Tobias  fora  wife.  i-h.  Hi.  This  terminates  the 
first  stage  of  the  storv. 

Tobit,  now  longing  for  death,  bethinks  himself  of  the 
ten  talents  he  hail  deposited  with  Oa'oael.  and  ealls  his 
son,  to  give  him  a  parting  admonition  and  inform  him 
about  the  money,  ch.  iv.  Tobias  receives  the  written 
acknowledgment,  and  going  to  fmd  a  guide  to  liases, 
meets  with  Kaphael.  whom  he  brings  to  his  father. 
Raphael  announces  himself  to  the  old  man  as  A/arias, 
one  of  his  brethren,  and  is  gladly  engaged  as  a  guide. 
When  all  was  ready.  Tobias,  \\ith  his  dog,  sets  out, 
followed  hy  the  blessings  of  his  father  and  the  regrets 
of  his  mother,  i-h.  v.  Coming  to  the  Tigris,  appareiitlv 
from  Elymais,  he  is  directed  by  the  angel  to  seize  upon 
a  fish  that  leaped  out  of  the  river  to  devour  him  as  he 
\\as  bathing,  and  to  take  out  the  heart,  liver,  and  gall, 
and  put  them  up  safely.  As  they  draw  near  to  Rages 
the  angel  proposes  that  they  should  lodge  a  night  \\iih 
Raguel  in  Echatane,  and  that  Tobias  should  a.-k  for  his 
cousin  Sara  in  marriage.  Tobias  demurs  at  first,  lest 
he  should  share  the  fate  of  her  former  seven  husbands. 
lint  Raphael  shows  him  that  some  of  the  heart  and 
liver  of  the  tish  laid  on  the  ashes  of  perfume  \\ill  make 
a  smoke  which  will  put  the  demon  to  flight,  after  which 
he  is  to  pray  Cod  to  save  him,  ch.  vi.  Tobias  now  con- 
senting, is  introduced  to  Raguel.  proposes  for  Sara, 
and  is  accepted,  rh.  vii.  Following  the  angelic  directions 
on  entering  the  bridal  chamber,  he  drives  away  the  evil 
spirit  to  the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  where  he  is  bound 
by  the  angel,  liagnel  has  opened  a  urave  to  bury  him 
quietly,  if  dead,  but  is  rejoiced  to  find  him  alive  in  the 
morning,  and  keeps  the  wedding-feast  for  fourteen  days, 
ch.  via  Raphael  goes  to  Cabael  for  the  money,  and 
brings  him  with  him  to  the  marriage,  i-li.  ix.  The  aged 
Tobit  goes  forth  to  meet  his  returning  son,  who  smears 
his  eyes  with  the  gall  of  the  tish.  by  which  his  sight  is 
restored.  He  receives  his  son  with  joy  at  the  gate  of 
Xineve.  and  keeps  the  wedding- feast  for  seven  days, 
ch.  xi.  This  completes  the  main  event  of  the  story. 

The  father  and  the  son,  out  of  gratitude,  propose  to 
give  the  half  of  the  ten  talents  to  the  supposed  A/arias, 
who  now  makes  known  his  real  character,  and  disap- 
pears, ch.  xii.  Tobit  writes  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  in 
which  prophetic  glances  are  mingled  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  divine  mercy,  cli.  xiii.  Having  been  58  years 
of  age  when  he  lost  his  sight,  and  S  years  more  when 
he  recovered  it,  he  lives  to  be  15S  years  old.  He  then 


calls  his  son  and  six  grandsons,  and  exhorts  him  to 
retire  to  Media,  because  Xinovo  was  to  be  overthrown, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jonas.  He  predicts  that 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  laid  waste,  and  the  temple  burned; 
and  that  afterwards  the  people  shall  return  and  rebuild 
the  house  of  Cod,  but  not  like  the  first:  and  lastly,  that 
the  Je\\s  shall  return  from  all  quarters  and  build  a 
glorious  house  of  Cod,  and  that  all  nations  shall  turn 
and  fear  tin'  Lord  Cod  truly.  Tobias,  after  honourably 
burying  his  father  and  mother,  retires  to  Kcbatai  e. 
where  he  at  length  died  at  the  age  of  J-J7  years. 

C/itn-di-ttr  <>f  tin'  work.-  It  is  plain,  from  the  pretty 
full  summary  of  its  contents  which  has  been  given, 
that  it  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  eastern 
romance,  written  by  a  Jew.  Tobit  could  not  le  the 
writer  of  the  last  chapter,  nor  even  Tobias  of  the  last 
tew  verses.  It  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  tales  of 
the  Thousand  and  Cine  Nights,  w  ith  the  obvious  excep- 
tion that  the  write]'  has  a  considerable  acquaintance 
and  sympathy  with  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
lie  writes  in  a  pleasing  st\le.  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
power.  l>ut  he  is  clearly  at  variance  with  the  sacred 
books  of  the  holy  nation  on  important  points  both  of 
fact  and  principle.  Tobit's  age.  his  wife's,  who  died 
after  him.  and  that  of  his  son.  are  much  bevond  the 
ordinary  limit  of  old  age  in  his  day,  and  briny-  us  back 
to  the  times  of  the  patriarchs.  He  was  ;")8  years  i.f 
age  when  he  lost  his  si-lit,  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon. 
and  lived  IIMI  years  alter  that  time.  Now.  if,  accord- 
ing to  Rawlinson,  Esarhaddon  began  to  reign  (ISO  n.c., 
Tobit  must  have  survived  the  fall  of  Xine\  e  ((>m2i>  or 
Mllj  i!.r A  of  which  he  is  made  to  prophesy,  ch.  xiv.  4. 
He  also  takes  no  account  of  Sargon.  who  comes  in 
between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  He  removes 
to  Elymais.  and  yet  is  found  at  Nineve.  ch.  xi  hi.  though 
he  does  not  intimate  his  return,  unless  it  be  in  ch.  iii.  17. 
where  he  speaks  of  coming  home.  The  agency  of  As- 
modeus.  the  evil  spirit,  ami  of  the  angel  Raphael,  is 
out  of  keeping  with  sober  history.  The  modes  of  repel- 
ling evil  spirits  and  curing  blindness  betray  a  supersti- 
tions or  trifling  mind.  The  angel  is  made  to  feign 
himself  a  man.  a  Jew  of  a  family  known  to  Tobit,  and 
to  he  the  voucher  for  the  false  charms  which  are  intro- 
duced. The  moral  of  the  story  rests  on  the  error  that 
"alms  deliver  from  death."  The  book  is  of  no  his- 
torical value,  and  tends  to  beget  a  weak  indiscriminat- 
ing  moral  feeling,  encourage  self-righteousness,  and 
cherish  superstition.  Its  power  of  mischief  is  immensely 
enhanced  if  it  be  allowed  to  have  any  authority. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  author  of  the  book, 
or  of  the  time  and  place  of  writing.  Jerome  had  a  copy 
c  f  it  in  C'haldee.  This  was  probablv  the  original  lan- 
guage. The  Orcek  version  of  the  Sept.  was  made  pro- 
bably about  a  century  before  C'hrist.  A  Syriac  version 
is  printed  in  Walton's  1'olyglot.  There  are  three  Latin 
versions--  the  \\rsio  Yctns.  the  Vulgate,  and  that  pub- 
lished by  Sabatier.  There  are  also  two  Hebrew  ver- 
sions one  of  the  seventh  century,  published  by  S. 
Minister;  the  other  of  the  eleventh  century,  published 
by  P.  Fagius — both  of  which  are  in  Walton.  The  story 
varies  very  much  in  the  different  versions.  [.).  c.;.  11.] 

TOGAR'MAH.  One  of  the  sons  of  Gomer.  son  of 
Japheth,  Ce.  x.  :i;  i  ch.  i.  u.  The  descendants  of  Togar- 
mah  are  mentioned  among  the  merchants  who  traded 
with  Tyre,  the  house  of  Togarmah  being  said  to  trade 
"in  its  fairs  with  horses,  and  horsemen,  and  mules,'' 
E;:e.  xxvii.  ii.  They  are  named  with  Persia,  Ethiopia, 
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fiinl    Libya  ipossiblv  IlaM  or  Aleppo  .  as  followers  of  TOMB.     Tin-  most  eoiispk-uou-  objects  in  Palestine 

Got',  of  the  land  of  Magog,  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  to   this   day  arc   its    t»i,J>s ;    called,    according   to   the 

and  Tubal.   or.    as   it   may  he   rendered   (making  the  person  commemorated,  or  the  purpose  i.f  eommemora- 

Hebrew  R'ifh  f"r  chief  a  proper  name,  as  it  i-   in  the  timi.  Kelx-r,  i.r   Mazar.  «r    Weiy.      One  d<>,-s  not   Mud 

Sept.,  /Ju-'S,   and    as    the    Jews   say  it    ou^ht    t"    he   rcll-  this    to   l>e   the-  ease    through,  .ill    Kui-op.-,  \\li.-iv    t<  inh.- 

dered;,  the  prince  of  Rosh  or  liuss,  Meshech  or  Moshk,  are  not  usually  conspicuous:   Imt   in    K.ypt  and  Syria 

and  Tuhal  nr  Tobolsk,  supposed   l.y  .-ome  to  mean  tli<-  tlu-y  inet-t  the  eye  in  all  directions,  and  are.  with  a  few 

prince  or  power  of    Russia,  the  title  of  the  emperor  of  exceptions.    Mahoiinnedan    <.  r>  etions.      in    K.  vpt.   the 

Russia  hem  i:  prince  .>r  e-mp--ror  of  Rus-ia.  M  ,>.-,-,,  w.  ;ind  tombs  ef  its  anei.  i,t  kin_rs.  and  the  in,. re  modern  t'.mh.- 

Tubolsk,  K;:L-.  \xxviii.  :,,•;.      '!'•  .^arniah  i-  said  to  I"-  of  the  of  the  Mamluk-.  are  very  remarkable  and  intt  iv.-tin.:. 

nortli  quarter-;,  and  I.',-    i-   represented  as  a   _mard  to  In    the   Sinaitic   de-ert    tliere   aiv    some    inti  re-tin- 

it,  po-siblv  pr,,f, --in'.;  t"   '.'Hard  it.  or  otierimr  to  it   a  graveyards,  dotted   \\itli    unhewn   stones   and   adorned 

protectorate,  vur.  7.      In  the   S.-pt.  tiie  word  is  TorLrama  \\ith    the  ,-///,,„  i,r    broom,  and    one  of   th, -e    pluees   of 

or  Thor-jama     (*,<,;-, a'j.'.i  .      The  .T.  w-    -ay  that    !'yTo_-  sepulture  is    known  as   '1'urhi -t-es  Yaln'id.  the  i;ra\  <  ^  of 

armah.  or   the    h  >i  -•       'i    'l'"_arm;di.  we  are    to    unilt-r-  the   ,Tc\\s.       I'.ut    tliere   i>  oi.ly  one   <•.  nspieuou.--   nionu- 

.- triad  tli"  Tiirks.       If    :                            the    Ka-t  ai'e   asked,  .     l\!:i..r    Xehi    iiai-un,    the    "tomb    ef    the 

\\'ho    an-   meant   bv  'i                                            \iii..  th-  >  pi-  ;:                        -n  Mount  II. .r.     Btit  s> ion  after  enter 

uill  immediately  -av.  rl'he  Turk<.      Toi'LTama  therefore,  inu-    I'    •    •'    •     VHH    find    tomb>    in   all   directions.      A  t 

a-    it    is   uiveii   in    th-     ~                                     •  '•'•                                                             •  '     Abraham    and     the 

tli  •    Turkoman    i.                                                  i  '  '     .Maehp.-lah. 

spriiii'_f.      'I'he  h'-ad  m  .On 

tliat  ca  ell   from   tl                        almvu 

>'<//'(//-.  from  \\hom  the  ,-arly  Turki-h    coin[Uerors  w.  r-  I  b  '                        ve  the  tomb  of  l.ot:  farther  on  the  tomb 

,-alled    >'.  Ij              Turk-.      Tl  '     I        •                    tli-  n.  a-  y..  :  apim.ar-li   Jeru.-ali  ; 

thiiiL;   to  (I               •  tomb  of  Havid,                      -    modern  city;  and  the  tomb 

uord.  or   maybe    .-.    eoinp..und   forine.i    :                   (in..  f  San        .  •  n  a  !.-  i_h'  aimvi   (•.•                                 mile.- 

.lu_'.  oi-.luk.      Tii.    v.                                                       '      I'      '  eye.      A.-    Votl    traverse 

art.   wa.-   deri\ed    from    i,-_  I       ith    the.-,     nioiiuments   in  all   posi- 

]„.,.,,,  .;      .   -    .    i  li  n>  ar   Sidi  n.  .-  inl   evi  n   the 

havin-    ln.-t-n  '/•<.'//'"••""'.  «hieh   the  ( Jn-eks  turned  in1  '                        farther  north  ! 

(  'a\n-a             K          '  '   • '           1  :     '  •"-  !                                                                                      llv   other- 

Me-he.-h   and   Tubal    in    V./                              '  a>  remarkable       At   I  b  broil  the), 

the  kin-'  of   the  north  in    I>a.   xi.    I",  as  ';      Je\\  i-h  huryintr-i.'Tound  covered  with  hiry,    -lah>. 

in  thai  i-ase<;    _    cam                                                       -    tin  and   curious   tombs  c                        .ck.  uith  l.-i-ulion    all 

kinu'  of  the  north  it  i-  -aid  that  t:                       '  the  north  -ides,  \\hieh  are  (.robably  ].atriaivi,ai  ,  i   nt  !.  asl  .!eui-h. 

-hall  troubl     him.                                                             t  the  Annnid  . I                                                       -  t'  nibs,  many  ui 

tiiue  a  pow                     tiler  north.  •                         rth  of  th.  th- ni    r-niark,ibi.-    for    th'-ir    beauty,    their    si/.e.    their 

.f   Ma-o_.  oi    I  .,,•_•'-   kinj d--m.  uhii-h  -hall  thr-     I  1  I.M   .         Allno-t    all     of 

him.  or  catise  hin                      -.      'I'hi.-  can  nevi  -    are  .1 ,  \\  i-h  :   and  -_d\  <•  u-  a  _                     f  "  how  the 

of    |;'i--ia.  there   b.  inj    no  room    for   anv  poui-r   to  tin-  manner   of    th-    .lews   v.a.-    to    bury."      \\lmever  miild 

,,,,,-th  of    t                        ,-,       \\  ,     believe    th,-    kiir_'    of   the  afford   :-    cliose  tin    r              t   tl      <"<•'/.  for   the  covering 

north    in    liani'l    to    b.     the   Turki-h    power,   and    that  of  hi-  body,  and    preferred   to  have-   hi-   body  depo.-ited 

everv  prediction   respectin-    him.   cxcejit    the   last,    imt  on  a  clean  rocky  shelf.  im1    le-t    down   into  and   eovereil 

v<-t  fultille.  .                fall,  has  lieeii  verified  in  the  Turks,  over  with  the  soil.      II. -ne.-                      ..i    hurial  are  not 

,<,.,_.  HI,   N,  ... .                  .                                             If  (  ;,,.  .  t);.  i,.  tin    <ame  as  those  of  the  .Jews.      Accordinir  to  us  tliere 

IK-  the  same  as  tin-  kin,;  of  the  North,  or  the.  Ottoman  down  into  the  earth:  acconlin.uf  to 

p  i\\er,  the  hous,-  of  To«jarmah  and  it-  band-  must  mean  them    then-    is    the    taking    possession    of    some    stony 

:he    various    tribes    of    Turkoman-    \\  ho    have    always  chamber   f.  .r    tip-    la-t    sk-ep.       II, -in-,-    the    expression 

joined  the  Turks,  and  t' >  whom  the  Turkish  power  has  '• '/«r/<v/  with   h;m  by  ba],ti-m   into  d.-ath.     \\mild   not 

everywhere  been  a  protector  and  "^uanl."             [.I.  H.j  to  a  I  l.-br.-w  suw  st   immfrsion.  as   ;t    -  .  ms  to  do  to 

TO  I.      A  kin-  of  Hamathiu  the  days  of  l>a\  id.  \\]n,  us:   and  to  the  early  Chri-tian  th.-  symbol  ,,f  baptismal 

sent  his  son  .luram  with   con^rattilation>  and  a  present  burial  would  be  associated  \\ith  the  Lord's  own  tomb, 

to    David,    when    he  heard    of   tin-    vietory    u'aii.ed    by  The    fir.-t    mention    of   a   K<>»r  or   burying- place  in 

David  o\er  the  Syrians.  -  s-i  v-i;.  !>,!•>.  Scripture    is   iu   Ce.  xxiii.  4.   \\h«ri     Abraham    asks   the 

TO'LA.      1.    The    eldest    son   ,,f    Issaehar.  CL-      vi.  13.  sons  of  Heth  for  the  •' possession  of  a  A'< /«/'."  reeeivin- 

His  deseoiiilant-   bore  the  name  of  '1',.1,-iites.  and   seem  for  answer.  "In    the  choice  of   our    K.-l»  rs   bury  thy 

to    have  been   a    prosperous  family.      In    David's    time  dead."      After   this  there  is   frequent  mention  of   these 

th.-y  numbered  'Jl'.iloii  men  of  valour.  1  cii.  vii.  1,2.  sepidchres.  and  some  of   them   are  specially  singled  out 

2.  TOLA.  A  judire  of  Israel,  the  n.-xt  in  order  to  f,,r  notice.  Yet  Machpelah  was  the  most  memorable: 
Abinielech.  .In  x.  1,2.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  and  we  know  not  if  ever  a  tomb  was  more  touehiii'jly 
Issaehar.  the  M.n  of  Puah.  the  "son  of  Dodo:  hi-  judged  and  poetically  described  than  bv  Jacob  on  his  death- 
Israel  for  twenty-three  years  at  Shamir,  in  Mount  bed  in  K-j-ypt.  when,  looking  l>ai-k  on  the  land  from 
Kphraim.  P>ut  im  specific  aets  are  recorded  of  him.  which  he  was  an  exile,  the  land  of  his  fathers'  sepuh 

TO'LAD    \ /">.<<< i-it,/}.    or    Ki.- THI, AD.       One    of    the  chres.  he  points  as  with  hi.s  finger  to  the  well-known 

cities  of  the  South  Country,   or  south  part  of   Pales-  patriarchal   burying- place— "There  they  buried  Abra- 

tine,   Jos.  xv.  *j;  1  Ch.  iv.  an.       i>'it    SOI:TH    CorNTHY    and  ham  and   Sarah  his  wife  :  there  they  buried   Isaac  and 

1^VUKSX  ,                                                                           [.i.  K.  !  Uebekah  his  wife:  and  there  I  buried  Leah,"  Gc  1.31. 
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We  have  also  Kibroth-hataavah.  the  graves  ,,\'  lust, 
in  the  wilderness,  \n  xi.  31;  the  "t.imb"  of  J'oa-Oi  in 
Ophrali,  when-  Gideon  was  buried.  Ju.  viii.  :;L>;  tin.1  "  tomb'' 
of  Manoah  between  Zorah  and  Fshtnol,  where  Samson 
was  buried.  Ju.  xvi  :;i  ;  the  "tomb"  of  Zeruiah  (or  her 
husband)  in  J-ietldchcm,  \\hoiv  A>ahel  was  buried,  2  S;i. 
ii.  :!L';  the  "tomb"  of  Aimer  in  Hebron,  -i  Sa  hi.  :;L>;  iv.  ]•.'; 
the  ''tomb"  in  (iiloliof  Ahith(  phel'<  father,  \\liere  hi-- 
suicide  sou  \vas  buried;  the  paternal  and  maternal 
"tomb"  in  Cilead.  in  \\hieh  ]>arzillai  sought  burial, 
•2  Sa  xix.  ;;:;  the  "tomb"  of  Kish  in  Zelah,  where  the 
lumes  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  deposited,  -i  Sa.  \xi.  ii; 
the  "tomb"  of  tin;  old  prophet  in  Hethel,  1  Ki.  xiii. ."/); 
the  "  tomb  ''  of  Klish:i,  probably  near  Jericho,  -j.  Ki.  xiii. 
•Jl;  the  '•  tombs"  of  "the  children  of  the  people."  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  (i;  the  "tombs"  in 
"the  mount,"  near  I'.ethel,  •!  Ki.  xxiii.  it;-  the  "tomb"  or 
"tombs  "  of  Da.vid,  No.  Hi.  H;;  the  "tombs  "  of  the  kings. 
L'  C'li.  xxi.  L'II.  The  New  Testament  references  to  "  tombs' 
are  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  burial.  His 
tomb  is  called  sometimes  TCU/JOS.  Mat.  xxvii.  t;i;  sometimes 
av/j.aa,  Lu.  xxiii.  :>:',-,  and  sometimes  /j.i>7]ij.ciov,  Ju.  xix.  41. 

At  this  day  the  tombs  of  Syria  are  either  like  our 
own,  underground,  as  at  Hebron,  Tiberias,  and  the 
\  alley  of  Jehoshaphat:  or  in  artificial  excavations  in 
the  rock,  as  in  the  ridge  south  of  Jerusalem  (AkeldamaJ, 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets  on  Olivet,  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  and  judges  north  and  north-v. est  of  the  city; 
or  entirely  above-ground,  as  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  of 
Absalom,  of  Samuel,  and  of  Joseph. 

All  (in  Jewish  ages)  who  could  bear  the  cost  seem 
to  have  chosen  the  rocky  excavation  for  sepulture,  ns 
in  the  case  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  This  is  evident 
from  such  a  passage  as  Is.  xxii.  l(j.  addressed  to  She.bna 
the  treasurer,  "  What  hast  thou  here,  and  whom  hast 
thou  here,  that  thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  *r/>n/r],rc 
here,  as  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high, 
that  graveth  an  habitation  for  himself  in  a  rock:" 
Jt  is  supposed  by  the  elder  Lowth,  Scott,  Alexander. 
&C.,  that  Sliebua  was  a  foreigner,  and  that  the  questions 
idtat  and  n-lunu  refer  to  this,  implying  that  he  had  no 
right  to  such  an  honour.  It  was  perhaps  peculiarly  a 
national  privilege;  so  that,  as  no  Gentile  could  inherit 
the  land,  none  could  obtain  such  a  place  for  a  tomb  as 
he  could  call  his  own.  The  question  then  would  be, 
"What  connection  hast  thou  with  Israel  tluit  thou 
assumest  one  of  Israel's  special  privileges?"  Possiblv. 
however,  he  was  only  a  person  of  low  origin  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  of  ungodly  principle*, 
who  vainly  thi night  to  e.-tablish  for  himself  a  name  and 
a  place  in  Jerusalem. 

The  large  tombs,  .such  as  those  of  the  kings  and,  jud^i  <. 
have  no  inscriptions;  but  the  flat  stones  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  have  their  epitaphs,  some  of  con- 
siderable length  iu  Hebrew,  with  the  title  -TV-  at  the 
top.  that  word  meaning  originally  a  cippus  or  pillar. 
-  Ki.  xxiii.  17;  Eze.  xxxix.  i;'>;  and  iii  Talmudical  Hebrew. 

denoting   a  sign  or  mark    (Levfs  Lingua  Sacra,  vol.  v.,  under 
the  above  word;  Carpzovius'  Notes  on  Goodwin,  p.  04.-,}.     This  last  ; 
writer  tells  us  that  the  use  of  such  a  mark  was  specially  ! 
to  warn  off  passers-by  lest  they  should  contract  unclean- 
ness  by   ton cliing   the  grave.      For  this   end   also  the 
tombs   were   whitewashed   every  year  on    the   loth   of 
Adar  (Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  b.  i.  ch   14). 

The  pillar  which  Jacob  set  up  over  Rachel  is  called 
Mutxcretli.  The  Jews  called  the  sepulchre  or  tomb 
Kchcr  (identical  with  the  modern  Arabic),  from  its  beiiio- 
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the  place  of  burial,  or  jfinrii./i,  from  its  being  soiuetimis 
a  cave.  Its  interior  cells  or  receptacles  they  called 
A'/'/1//;;,  and  the  stone  at  the  mouth  iiokl  (see  Goodwin's 
Moses  and  Aaron;  Liyhtfoot's  Choragr.  on  MaUhcu). 

Besides  the  burying-places  on  Akeldama,  and  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Jews  had  anciently  burvino-- 
pluees  on  Mount  Zion.  .Benjamin  of  Tudela  writes, 
••  "Mount  /ion  is  near  Jerusalem,  and  upon  this  acclivitv 
stands  no  building  except  a  place  of  worship  of  the 
Naxarones:  the  traveller  sees  there  three  Jewish  ceme- 
teries where  formerly  the  dead  were  buried:  some  of 
the  sepulchres  had  stones  with  inscriptions  on  them, 
but  the  Christians  destroy  these  monuments.,  and  use 
these  stones  in  buildino  their  houses,"  (vol.  i.  p.  VL',  A.-liei's 

edition) 

Probably  there  were  burying-places  attached  to  each 
\  iilaue  iii  ancient  times,  as  we  find  in  the  case  of  Art///, 
where  the  grave-yard  remains  to  this  day — perhaps  the 
same  as  that  to  which  the  funeral  procession  was  mov- 
ing when  met  by  the  Lord. 

|The  fullest  MalonK-nt  on  the  snl.jiet  of  Hebrew  sepulchres  i.s 
in  Oddihvin's  .1/ox-s  </j,(l  Aaruii,  with  Cavp/ovins'  notes;  see  also 
Xieolans  an-1  .Muilrr,  !>•  >'.  ,,:>!<•/,, •;.-•  i!,b, -a '„•,',„;  and  the  artielu 
••  .-k'pulrh'-nni"  in  Itav^.neili's  Bi/illMim.]  \i\.r,.\ 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  This  subject  has 
been  briefly  notict  d  in  connection  \\ith  the  Tower  of 
1  label.  Its  relation  to  comparative  philology,  and  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  involves  a  wide  Held  of  re- 
search, and  would  require  more  space  for  even  a  brief 
outline  of  its  leading  points  of  interest,  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  afford  "here.  Those  who  wish  tti  study  the  sub- 
ject are  referred  to  such  works  as  ,M.  .Midler's  Liditn* 
<>,t  tin  Science  of  Lanr/itar/c,  Donaldson's  Ate-  Ci-aii/luf. 
Ilunsen's  Pit i/nxa/,/,//  ,,/  ///x/o,'//.  Kawlinson's  Jhro- 
ilotitit,  Kenan's  IHftuin-  (_>',' n<'ra/e  f/c>-  Luityiux  ^imlti^in.<. 
and  similar  works. 

TONGUES.  GIFT  OF.  The  gift  of  tongues  was 
imparted  to  the  apostles,  and  apparently  to  all  Un- 
assembled disciples,  on  the  day  of  pentecost.  John  the 
Baptist,  himself  a  burning  and  a  shining  b'uht,  had 
testified  of  Christ.  "He  that  Cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear; 
he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ohost  and  with 
tire."'  After  .Jesus  had  been  crucified,  and  before  he 
ascended,  he  breath*  d  on  his  disciples  and  said.  "  Re- 
ceive ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  influence  so  communi- 
cated must  have  been  precious,  but  it  was  only  the 
earnest  of  the  inheritance,  and  not  the  entire  fulfilment 
of  John's  prediction.  J'y  their  secular  views  of  the 
Messiah's  sovereignty  the  disciples  showed  that  they 
had  not  yet  been  favoured  with  the  full  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  ''When  they  were  come  together  they  asked 
of  him.  saying.  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  '"  This  question  implied  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  Christ,  but  it  evinced  no  clear 
conceptions  of  the  spirituality  of  his  reign.  Fifty  days 
after  the  crucifixion  the  promise  of  the  Father  had  its 
accomplishment,  and  the  disciples  received  power  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  come  upon  them.  Why  was  hope- 
so  lonff  deferred'  There  was  wisdom  in  this  delay,  as 
.  * 

indicating  divine  presidency  and  direction  in  the  order- 
ing of  the  event.  If  the  apostles  were  to  be  excited 
and  bestirred  merely  by  the  dire  experience  they  had 
passed  through,  the  effect  on  natural  principles  should 
have  been  speedily  consequent  on  the  cause.  Procras- 
tination was  calculated  to  sober  tumultuous  passion, 
and  to  restrain  imperilling  enterprise.  In  this  view  the 
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descent  of  tlif  Spirit  received  confirmation  Irian  oceur- 
rin'_r  after  ;i  considerable  interval  of  tranquillity  and 
inaction.  The  specific  day  had  also  its  significance. 
IVntecost  \vas  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  the  commence- 
ment and  the  consecration  of  the  harvc-t :  and  it 
formed,  therefore,  the  iittinir  moment  for  the  formal 
introduction  of  that  \v<>rk  of  the  Spirit,  by  \vhieh  wa.- 
to  lie  secured  the  .-piritual  harvest  of  Christ's  finMied 
work.  It  Ind  also  com-..-  to  lie  regarded  as  commeiuora- 
tive  of  the  'jiving  of  the  law  li-om  Sinai-  the  magnificent 
initiation  of  th-1  Mo.-aic  ec<iiiomy~ and  the  period  of 
the  latter  c-vcnt  mu-t  c'-rtainly  have  coincided  \t_r\ 
nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  with  that  of  the  other,  Kx.  xi.\. 
11.  Tin-ii  Cod  .-pake,  and  the  mnnntain  luirneil  \\ith 
fire.  Th"  season  so  n  ^anled  was  suitable  for  th'-  intro- 
duction of  another  and  ;  nau^m-ation 
of  the  gospel  cconoinv:  and  an>  w  Col  reveals  himself 
hv  analog-nils  manifestations. 

a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  ru-hiii.  mi_ht\  wind,  and 
it  till.-d  ;..ll  tin  :  .  \',.  iv  sitting. '  Thi- 

sound  reselnhli    !    the  roar  nf    !  i 

of  proceeding    fi-oin    any   point    of    tin-  compass   it    de- 

uded  from  i.'  avi  n.      II.  r<  .  as  in  the  wildi  nn  --.  was 

1  lie    voice    of    i  !ml.    a    voice    Mil    of    majesty.      "And 

t;i    [•       il  [ipe.ired    Ullto    them    c!o\  en     tollglli  - 

fire,   and    it    -at    up.'ii  each  Here    \. 

the    tierv   attribute    of    Sinai.        I'.ut     i.  ies    th" 

tol-ni     of     fulfill   S     to 

was    end    . 

echoing  thund"!   \\  mid    multiph   itself   thron-h   there 

vcrberaMiiL:  medin  on  which  i'   f<  H.      Thf  to 

clovi-n;   lii;t    into  what   nun  -i"iis  \\  ,•  are  not 

informed.       A  -    happen-;    u  i;h    the  vai  <  if   a 

timiace.  the  jdeaimn_r  points  mav  have  !>.•<  n  mi' 
n'lnierou-.      No  one  had  all  t  indues  in  his  gift:   perhap.- 
iiip  two  lli.    same  tongues,  Hit  in  <  ver\  eas<    there  was  a 

This  extraordinary  i  nd 

•  •!.  "They  u.-re  all  till,  d  with  the  Uol\ 
(•host,  and  he'.'.'an  to  speak  with  other  tmiu'iies  as  ihe 
Spirit  '.rave  them  ntteran  •  i  orld  was  lar_el\ 

repivseiited  iit  that  time  in  the  holy  city.  "There 
were  d\v.  Hi]  '  .1.  rii.-alein  devout  men  mil  ,  i  e\'er\ 
nation  under  ln-aveii.  Tl  lieation  |i,-t 

he-towed  <>n   th'  m   tin    apostles  were  enahled.   not  only 
to  .-peak  with  unlirokeli  thieiicv  and  indnmi;.--. 
luit    to    addiv.-s    the    throii^iiiL.'    \i-itant.-    fi  •  m 
(Tunes  in  the  \\'"i'd-  and  inton.i  r  respective 

countries.  The  ,le\\s  under  the  ••.overnnient  of  ihe 
Ca-.-ars,  and  holding  intercourse  with  lioinan  soldiei's. 
could  p  issil  Iv  speak  Latin.  Th.  y  a!  •"  ki.ew  (!reek, 
the  lanuiiaee  of  ei\  ii'/atieii.  Their  o\\)i  tongue  \\a^ 
Helin-w.  or  rather  Syro-<  'haldaic.  Hi.t  many  foreign 
.lews,  now  eelel'ratiiiL;'  the  ]>a»over  ui  th'1  place  which 
(loil  had  chosen,  could  >]>eak  none  of  the-e  tongues, 
and  yet  thev  were  confounded  because  thev  heard  everv 
man  in  their  own  tongue  \\herein  they  were  horn. 

Some  think  \\ilh  \\'.-lf  that  the  chalije  ell'ected  was 
in  the  laariiiL;.  and  tliat  what  was  Creek  or  Latin  to 
one  may  have  Ix-en  Arabic  to  another.  Hut  in  that 
case  the  appropriate  symbol  of  the  ^ift  would  have 
been  tur*  rather  than  tonuues.  1'he  idea  supposes  al.-o 
a  wasteful  extension  of  miracle,  by  so  much  a<  the 
hearers  were  more  numerous  than  the  speakers.  \\  e 
never  find  this  superfluous  prodigality  in  preternatural 
ministration:  and  the  \\hole  account  bears  that  a  few 
were  endowed  in  order  that  many  might  be  edified. 


'Tongues  so  imparted  could  at  any  time  be  spoken, 
as  if  they  had  been  naturally  acquired.  This  appears 
from  the  indiscreet  use  of  them,  for  thev  must  have 
bieniii  the  power  of  their  possessor  when  the  talent 
was  exercised  inappropriately  or  unseasonably.  There 
is  nothing  to  support  the  notion  of  Middleton,  Ernesti, 
Moschius,  and  others,  that  the  power  may  have  betn 
intermittent,  and  old  v  occasionally  possessed  and  exerted 
in  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  yo.-pel. 

Such  is  thi  conception  of  the  trail-action  which  anv 
one  would  form  from  reading  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  men  were  Calikans.  They 
knew  only  tin-  t"iiu'Ues  spoken  in  Calilee.  Hut  sud- 
denly they  surmounted  their  provincialism.  Thev 
could  go  east  or  west,  north  oi  -...uth.  could  cross  oceans 
or  continents,  visit  frigid  or  torrid  /.ones  unrestricted, 
as  a  society,  in  tin  ;r  oral  c(unmunication.  lint  learning 
difficulties  as  \\cll  as  solves  them,  and  erudition 
ha-  done  all  it  can  to  involve  the  subject  in  perplexity. 
Tin  re  ha-  been  a  strong  -li-inclinalion  manifested  to 
inpartatioii  of  foreign  speech  not  ac- 
quired by  i!-.-  ..!-  study,  and  t"  resolve  the  n  corded 
occurrences  into  something  h--  remarkable.  Some 
with  St. .rr  that  a  knowledge  of  fmvi-n 
' .  but  on!  v  a  eapacit  \  to  turn 
-  a!rcad\  known  to  u-o, ..[  account  as  the  occa- 
-  .11  in  _dit  require.  Si;..-h  Cerniau  critics  as  Eichliorn 
inu  pr.  xligv  •  'ii  natural 

principles.  They  di  cover  in  it  merely  elevation  of 
\  . '!'  e.  •  ir  ill  i.  'li  .  •!'  deli\-erv.  i  .r  at  IIP  -st  a 

mental  connnotioii  -  polish  and  strangclv  aiKcting 

lice. 

1 ..  t    -  'the   cmisidi  ration-^    hv  which 

.   ree.  i  \  ed  \  i"\\   i  id(  d.  and  then 

nolle. •    tip-    objections   1-v  which    i!    i-   sought    to   be  in- 
ted.  The  power  in  question  was  virtually  pro 

mi-ed  t"  the  apostles  by  the  \  erv  dufv  assigned  them. 
Tin  v  were  >  .1  joini  d  to  "-<'  a  in!  t'-acli  all  p.  a  tie  us.  hapti/- 
.111  in  the  name  ef  the  Lather,  and  of  the  Son. 
and  of  th"  Holy  <  Hiost.'  They  were  to  be  w  itnesses  for 
(  hri-l  •'  in  .  I  i-rn  salein.  and  in  all  .1  ud<  a,  and  in  Samaria. 
and  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  .  arth."  I'.ut  how  could 
they  instrucl  remote  tribes  whose  phraseology  was  a 
ll.abel  i  .  th-  m.  tin! —  tin  \  were  divinely  quahfitd  for 
tin-  work'  c2.i  Tliis  powt  r  was  in  helping  with  the 
occasion  The  old  economy  was  characti  ristically  ritual. 
It  addressed  the  eye,  and  made  an  impression  by  its 
superb  ceremonial.  'I  In-  (  'liri-tian  dispensation  was  to 
I.'"  simple,  and  it-  strength  Would  li'  in  the  preaching 
of  the  word.  To  speak  with  other  tongues  was  indi  ed 
a  ip-w  thinu  on  the  carih.  but  so  was  the  exigency 
which  rendered  it  appropriate.  .1  ndaisni  was  local 
made  purposely  restrictive  to  preclude  amalgamation 
\\ith  the  heathen.  Now  tin-re  was  to  be  catholicity, 
and  what  could  better  symbolize  it  in  Christian  agency 
than  a  competence  to  instruct  the  whole  World,  to  be 
mouth  and  wisdom  to  all  its  inhabitants!  It  was  well 
remarked  by  Orotius.  that  whereas  the  jinFi/,,ic,it  of 
tongues  dispersed  our  race,  the  /////  of  tongues  unites 
the  dispersed  into  one  people.  ('.',.)  We  never  read  of 
foreign  tongues  creating  anv  impediment  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  or  requiring  laborious  application  for  the 
acquisition  of  them.  If  we  look  into  modern  mis- 
sionary reports  we  meet  with  a  great  deal  about  learn- 
i IP.;-  th"  hin<_rua<_fes  of  natives.  \Vhv  is  there  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  the  Xew  Testament,  unless  because  they 
were  acquired  supeniatui ally '  (i.i  The  account  in 


TONCL'FS,  GIFT  OF 

Ac.    ii.    is   explicit,   and   allows   of   n,>   uncertainty   or 


TONGt'KS.  GIFT  OF 

he  ill  the  use  of  that  tongue  pray  in  the  spirit,  or  how 
could  he  be  said  to  pray  in  the  tongue  at  all?  The 
prayer  and  the  tongue  would  have  no  connection.  Paul 


many  regions  heard  themselves  accosted  as  in  the  land 

of  their  birth.      If  the  apostles  spake  just  as  they  might 

have  been  expected  to  speak,  and  with  no  more  compass 

of  expression  than  suited   their  condition  and  history, 

why  should  any  astonishment  have  been  produced   by 

their  attainments!     But  the  multitude  were  confounded,     the   person    who    uttered    in  an    unknown   language  a 

and   they  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled,  not  merely     revelation  made  to  himself  must  have  understood    it, 

at  the  doctrines  propounded,  but,  specifically,  because     otherwise  he  could  not  increase  his  own  knowledge  and 

every  man    heard    them   speak    in    his   own   language,     faith  by  speaking  it."      ''If  there  be  no  interpreter  let 

How  came  Galileans,  they  asked,  to  be  such   linguists!     him  keep  silence  in  the  church,"  i  c<>.  xiv.  z\      We  mi<>'ht 


unknown  to  his  hearers,  his  own  spirit  would  be  en- 
gaged in  the  exercise;  but  his  understanding  (vovs, 
mind,  meaning)  would  be  unfruitful  of  good  to  others 
listening.  "  He  that  speaketh  in  a  tongue  edifieth 
himself.''  ' '  From  this,"  says  M 'Night,  "it  is  plain  that 


to  be  so  familiar  with  languages  alien  to  their  annals? 
How  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue  wherein 
we  were  born'  There  is  here  an  obviousness  of  meaning 
which  no  subtlety  or  sophistry  can  ever  explain  away. 

Let   us   notice   briefly  objections.      (1.)    It  is  alleged 
that  of  the  localities  here  mentioned  a.s  furnishing  the 


say  the  same  of  any  foreigner  in  the  midst  of  a  church 
using  a  different  language  from  his  own.  Of  what  use 
to  the  assembly  was  a  tongue,  though  known  to  him,  if 
neither  he  nor  any  other  present  could  interpret  it  in- 
telligibly to  the  rest!  This  was  not  unlikely  to  happen 
at  times  when  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the  case  of  no 
visitors,  some  were  districts  rather  than  countries,  and  individual  comprised  all  tongues,  and  might  not  in- 
that  they  had  not  each  a  language  of  its  own.  But  elude  that  of  the  particular  society  he  was  amony. 
our  position  does  not  require  that  all  these  foreigners  |  It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  all  Paul's  allusions 
should  have  different  tongues.  It  is  enough  if  the  to  tongues  are  explicable  on  these  principles.  He  speak* 
area  indicated  by  the  historian  in  his  enumeration  of  of  the  gift  as  ''a  sign  to  them  who  believed  not;"  one 
places  evidently  demanded  more  variety  of  speech  than  |  of  the  credentials  of  the  gospel,  carrying  conviction  of 
belonged  to  Galileans.  Besides,  every  neighbourhood  its  truth  to  those  who  heard  its  disciples  speak  a  Ian- 
has  its  own  dialect  or  accent,  the  command  of  which  guage  not  acquired  by  ordinary  means;  though  the  gift 
may  be  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  use  of  a  discrimina-  once  received  and  possessed  was  liable  to  be  abused, 
tive  vocabulary.  (2.)  It  is  objected  that  we  have  no  ;  since  unerring  propriety  in  the  use  of  it  would  have 
recorded  instances  of  the  gospel  being  anywhere  intro-  required  not  one  miracle,  but  an  indefinite  series  of 
duced  by  means  of  this  endowment.  On  such  subjects  them,  or  at  all  events  inspiration  co-extensive  with  the 
the  New  Testament  is  seldom  very  particular.  But  its  use  of  that  language.  It  is  evident,  too,  from  what 
general  tenor  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  we  have  !  happened  at  Corinth,  that  the  physical  power  of  speak- 
emmciated.  Paul  and  Barnabas  seem  to  have  known  :  ing  a  foreign  language  was  separable  from  the  higher 
the  speech  of  Lycaonia,  which  it  is  not  likely  they  had  |  spiritual  endowment  which  accompanied  it  on  the  day 
ever  studied.  At  best  the  objection  is  negative,  and  of  pentecost,  so  that  the  tongue  might  be  had  in  its 
cannot  counterbalance  the  express  and  cumulative  integrity  while  the  fire  was  wanting  or  feeble.  Paul 
evidence  that  the  apostles  were  free  to  go  anywhere.  :  himself,  though  avowing  that  he  could  speak  with 
and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  without  tongues  more  than  they  all,  felt  the  need  of  being 
being  arrested  by  any  difficulty  in  understanding  or  !  prayed  for  by  saints,  "with  all  prayer  and  supplica- 
addressing  the  different  communities.  We  have  seen  •  tion  in  the  Spirit,  that  utterance  might  be  given  him, 
also  that  on  the  day  of  pentecost  this  qualification  was  ',  that  he  might  open  his  mouth  boldly  to  make  known 
used  for  purposes  of  instruction,  resulting  in  numerous  !  the  mystery  of  the  gospel."  We  learn,  finally,  from 
conversions:  and  then  the  apostles  began  that  great  '  the  apostle  that  the  physical  endowment  was  tern- 
work  of  which  their  subsequent  career  was  to  exhibit  porary.  Tongues  were  to  cease.  Faith,  hope,  and 
the  continuance  and  the  expansion.  (3.)  Paul's  epistles  charity  were  better,  as  having  an  abiding  character; 
are  averred  to  present  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  very  and  of  these  graces  charity  was  the  greatest,  for  while 
different  connection  from  that  of  evangelizing  foreign  '  faith  and  hope  were  enduring  as  time,  charity  was 
countries.  He  speaks  of  it  as  exercised  in  churches  transferable  to  heaven,  and  the  reign  of  love  would  be 
already  formed,  and  in  a  way  peculiar  and  unaccount-  eternal. 

able — suggesting  ecstatic,  mysterious,  unearthly  ejacu-  •  This  subject  is  not  merely  curious  and  interesting, 
lations,  not  always  intelligible  even  to  the  speakers,  but  full  of  practical  moment.  It  shows  how  well  the 
This  representation  breaks  down  when  it  is  scrutinized,  gospel  message  was  accredited  in  its  first  promulgation. 
"  He  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue  speaketh  not  |  It  fixes  attention  on  the  high  consequence  of  preaching 
unto  men,  but  unto  God,"  i  Co.  xiv.  2.  The  term  mi-  the  gospel;  of  declaring  its  message  with  a  glowing 
known  is  here  as  elsewhere  introduced  by  our  trans-  '  burning  earnestness,  and  of  obtaining  the  live  coal 
lators,  and  the  expression  "unknown  tongue''  is  not  to  !  which  is  to  kindle  the  heart  from  off  God's  altar.  And 

inasmuch  as  the  tongues  of  fire  appear  to  have  rested 
on  private  Christians  as  well  as  apostles,  and  on  women 
as  well  as  men — for  no  distinction,  no  exception,  is  made 
in  the  narrative — we  are  admonished  that  all  are 
bound  in  the  measure  of  their  ability  to  speak  for  God, 
to  let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  their 
mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying, 
that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers.  [n.  K.] 


be  met  with  in  the  New  Testament.  A  tongue  un- 
known to  speakers  and  hearers  was  none  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  primitive  Christianity:  only  some  modern 
churches  have  had  such  manifestations.  "  If  I  pray 
in  a  tongue  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding 
is  unfruitful,"  i  Co.  xiv.  it.  Docs  not  this  seem  to  imply 
that  in  the  case  supposed  the  suppliant  would  not 
understand  himself!  Certainly  not:  for  then  how  would 


TUPAZ 


10.: 


TKACHO.MTIS 


TOPAZ.  A  precious  stone  of  the  class  denominated 
hvaline  corindons.  It  is  of  a  brilliant  yell«\v  colour, 
and  when  tine  and  of  large  size,  of  great  value.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  occupying  the  second 
place  in  the  sacerdotal  breast  plate  of  Aaron,  and  as 
forming  the  ninth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  .New 
.Jerusalem.  The  eabalists  cou-idnvd  it  as  a  charm 
against  poisons.  The  true  oriental  topa/  iand  no  other 
need  be  mentioned  here  \\as  principally  found  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon. 

TO'PHET.    or    T<  >  I'll  KTII    jr^n.   and    frequently 
with  the  article  rcrrr.  the  Toph.-tj.     Then   is  no  proper 
doubt  as   to  the    place'    indicated    by  this    word,  though 
there  is  considerable   diversity  of   opinion   as  to  its  pre- 
cise meaning,    anil    why  tiie   plae.-  in   question   \\as  so 
designated.      The  place    itseh'    \\as   a    particular  spot   in 
the    \'a!!cv  of   the    Son    of     Ilinnom.   in    the    imiuediat'- 
neighbourhood  of  ,leni.-al'-in.  and   !'•  udi  red  infanr  ' 
the  later  periods  of  the  Ib  lii'.  w   monarcln   by  the  sacri- 
ficing in  it  of  childn  n  to  .Mol,,eh.      The  allusions  il 
hi.-torieal    book,  and    in    the    prophets  leave  no  roi  I 
doubt  eoneernitii:   these   point-,   -j  Ki    v-     i    1";   U    xx\ 

vii.  :(i,  :;•-':  six.  il,  11, i^  It  i>  also  certain,  that  in  OHIM-- 
ijiieiice  of  the  idolatrous  and  cruel  acts  »t  w  hieh  T'.pin  t 
had  been  mad''  the  scene,  it  was.  hv  Cod  -  retrilmtive 
justice,  to  be  made  the  ch, ,  .  .f  l<ra>  T- 

humiliating  and  shameful  punishment,  and  doubtless 
was  so.  See.  ho\\e\vr,  t;nd>T  HIM.  In  that  artieli 
it\\a-  stat'-d  that  T"phi  t  was  conmn  •  1  t» 

be  ileri\ed  from  t»/'/i  or  dnim.  from  th'-  drum-  used  to 
dro\\n  the  cries  i  if  th'-  children,  w  In  n  mad«  to  pa-- 
throii.di  the  tire  to  Moio.li.  This  was  a  commonh  n 
ceived  -le\\  ish  opinion.  Put  there  are  other  derivations: 
that,  for  example,  of  Jerome,  u  ho  from  tin  rool  to 
open  ,-!-;:>  ascribes  to  it  tin-  sense  of  ftttittufi :  of  |;,,- 
seiimiilli  r.  who  eolillects  it  with  a  ditt'.  n  nt  rout  ->r  . 
and  takes  it  to  mean  //  •  >!'  <  o-semu-.  \\  ho  fr«  -m 

a  Persian  root  tind-  tin.  -ens.- of  iujkiinlii'j,  lnu'iiiii'i;  t~i 
[{oodi-'T  '  -  1  i,  who  tal.es  it  in  the  sense  "f 
.-•// it//:,  illlli.  the  si-n-e  he  also  aseri lies  to  the  word  in 
.lob  \\ii.  >'<  i  w  here  in-  renders  "  I  am  liecolue  as  a 
spittle  for  faces "  i  a  view  substantially  concurred  in 
bv  P>i>cttch'T.  Hit/'.;,  and  Theiiius.  though  derived  in  a 
diti'erent  manner.  Thi-  is.  perhaps,  the  most  probabh 
opinion,  as  it  seems  also  tin-  mo-t  directly  applicable  to 
the  place.  The  connecting  of  it  with  eith'-r  drums  or 
tabrets  seems  a  little  fanciful,  howevi  r  made  out. 

TORMENTOR.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  Scrip- 
ture, Mat.  xviii  :,i.  "And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  deli- 
vered him  t"  the  tormentors  i^ao-awcrrcuvt.  till  he  should 
pav  all  that  was  due  unto  him."  The  word  signifies 
one  who  examines  bv  torture,  and  is  derived  from  jid- 
ffanfa.  \\hicli  in  its  passive  form  means  to  be  tossed  as 
bv  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Torture  judicially  applied, 
must  lie  distinguished  from  punishment,  however  cruel 
and  barbarous  it  may  be.  whether  it  be  capital,  as 
impalement  or  crucifixion,  or  secondary.  as  the  putting- 
out  of  the  eyes,  or  any  other  kind  of  mutilation.  For 
torture  was  not  intended  to  act  fatally,  nor  was  it. 
when  so  denominated,  inflicted  as  a  part  of  a  judicial 
sentence.  It  was  usually  employed  to  extort  confes- 
sion or  evidence,  as  when  Claudius  Lysias,  the  chief 
captain,  commanded  Paul  to  be  brought  into  the  castle 
and  "examined  by  scourging,  '  Ar.  xxii.  21.  In  the  text 
first  cited  it  is  used  as  the  means  of  obtaining  payment 
of  a  debt.  The-  incident  was  one  with  which  the  hearers 
of  our  Lord's  parables  were  no  doubt  familiar,  and  its 


introduction  here  shows  how  savage  and  tyrannical  was 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  no  small  mark  of  the  mild 
and  equitable  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Moses,  that 
it  did  not  iveogni/e  the  use  of  torture  in  judicial 
trials.  [li.  i-  -  s.  | 

TORTOISE  [22,  /.:<(H  'I'liis  ^'r<l  is  met  "ith  but 
once  in  the  sense  of  an  animal,  vi/..  in  I.e.  \i.  'Jit.  among 
the  small  quadrupedal  .Mammalia  and  Iveptilia  w  Inch 
are  prohibited  as  unclean.  The  LXX.  represent  the 
word  bv  6  KpoKodeiXos  b  x(/l(Ta<(-ls.  "  the  terrestrial  croco- 
dile," by  which  is  understood  the  I'antn  of  tin  </<.*/•/ 
I'/  i/'iinn.-  '.i.i^iiii.i'in-' '.  This  is  a  li/.ard,  three  or  four  feet 
in  length,  whieh,  living  in  the  sand',  and  rocky  wastes. 
subsists  on  the  beetles  and  other  small  animals  that  are 
found  in  such  arid  situations.  It  i-  of  a  yellowish  or 
dusk\  tint,  with  darker  given  spots  and  bands,  and  with 

V-  lloW    elaW  s. 

Tin  Hebrew  word  i-  translated  "Covered"  in  Nu. 
vii.:!.  "covered  waggons:"  and  t  In-  same  idea  seems  to 
In-  proniiin  nt  in  I  -.  Ixvi.  'J11.  w  hep  our  translators  have 


rendered  it  "litters."  li  there  i.  any  connection  ho 
tween  this  id.  a  and  the  name  of  the  reptile,  it  would 
warrant  the  rendering  "  tortoise"  of  our  Kiie.  Version. 
And  this  we  ineline  to  adopt.  The  desert  varan  is  a 
single  species;  but  the  w  ords  ' '  at'tt  r  his  kind ''  imply 
that  I.-'1'  \~  iisi-d  in  a  uvneric  sense. 

Se viral  kinds  of  tortoise  inhabit.  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  regions.  The  burden  d  tortoise  T<*t>nl<> 
iinmiiiiiitn),  probablv  tin-  \i  \u.r>;  X'/li7cua  "'  Aristotle- 
a  little  species  eloselv  resembling  the  common  7'.  (inri-tt, 
rejilaces  this  latter  in  K_  v  pt  and  the  coast  of  P.arbary: 
and  a  m-ar  ally.  /'.  Mnii.rihwii-u,  extends  throughout 
North  Africa  and  \Vestern  Asia,  from  Algiers  to  the 
Caspian.  P>esides  these,  s.  vend  marsh-tortoises  (Kmi/.-t, 
iVc.i  an-  common  in  the  fresh  waters  of  those  regions. 
I  >r.  Wilson,  s-peakinu'  of  his  visit  to  the  fountain  of  the 
Jordan,  describes  it  as  "a  circular  basin,  about  a  hun- 
dred vards  wide,  in  the  bottom  of  which  great  quanti- 
ties of  water  were  rising  and  boiling  up.  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  fresh-water  tortoises  were  disporting 
themselves"  (Lund*  nf  tla •  l.il.Iu,  IT").  The  doctor  adds 
with  scientific  precision  ("  7'mtinfn  Ofant");  tnit  in  this 
he  was  doubtless  in  error:  they  were  most  likely  Emyx 
<_'((*/,!,•„.  The  flesh  is  good  for  the  table.  [>.  Il.c.J 

TOWER,     fiee  MUJDOL. 

TRACHONI'TIS.  Mentioned  in  Scripture  only  in 
I,u.  iii.  1,  where  Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the 
(ireat,  is  spoken  of  as  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  of  the 
region  of  Trachonitis.1  As  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
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districts  of  the  wild  and  desolate  rubious  which  lie  to 
the  east  and  north-cast  of  Palestine,  the  boundaru  s  of 
Trachonitis  are  not  easily  defini-d.  In  Von  Raumer's 
map  of  Palestine  it  lies  ,1  little  way  to  the  south  of  .1  >a- 
mascus,  with  Iturea  on  the  north- west,  Batanea  on  the 
south-east,  and  Auronitis  on  the  south.  This  position 
agrees  with  that  assigned  to  it  bv  Josephus  (J.  W.  i.  2",  1), 
and  may,  without  doubt,  he  regarded  as  correct.  Tra- 
ehonitis  had  been  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Herod;  upon 
his  death  it  wa^  he*towed  by  the  lioman  emperor  upon 
Philip  (Jo-L-piius,.).  U'.  ii.  1;,:;};  and  it  passed  at  a  somewhat 
later  date  into  the  hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  (Josephus, 
J.  W.  Hi.  .'(,;">).  The  district  appears  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly wild  and  rough,  in  HO  small  decree  mountainous, 
and  having  many  eaves,  in  whieh  the  inhabitants,  when 
pursued  by  invading  armies,  found  an  almost  inaccessible 
shelter.  From  this  characteristic,  indeed,  the  district 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name.  Although  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  it  is  from  Josephus  that  we  learn  most  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  That  his- 
torian regarded  both  with  something  approaching  to 
horror.  There  is  perhaps  no  district  bordering  on 
Palestine  to  which  he  more  frequently  alludes,  and  he 
seldom  does  so  without  leaving  on  our  minds  the  im- 
pression that  the  country  was  in  a  high  degree  danger- 
ous, and  that  those  who  inhabited  it  were  fierce  and 
skilful  robbers.  It  was  by  robbery,  indeed,  he  tells  us, 
that  they  lived,  having  neither  cities  nor  lands,  but 
only  receptacles  and  dens  in  the  earth  where  they  and 
their  cattle  were  housed  together.  Under  a  robber 
chief,  named  Zenodorus,  they  pillaged  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  especially  the  territory  of  the  Damas- 
cenes; and,  even  when  reduced  for  a  time  to  order,  they 
were  ever  on  the  watch  for  fresh  opportunities  of  revolt 
(Antiq.  xv.  lo,  1;  xvi.  t,ii;  0,  1;  J.  V.'.  i.  :M,  4).  They  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  noted  for  their  skill  in  archery 
(.1.  w.  ii.  4,  •->).  Tt  was  that  lie  might  clear  it  of  these 
robbers  that  Augustus  had  originally  bestowed  Tra- 
ehonitis  upon  Herod  (,r.  W.  i.  20,4);  and  the  effort  to  effect 
this  engaged  no  small  part  of  the  attention  of  that  king 
(Antiq.  xvii.  2,  i).  The  accounts  of  Josephus  are  strik- 
ingly confirmed  by  Porter,  who  visited  this  district,  and 
has  given  an  account  of  it  in  his  Fire  Yearn  in  Damascus 
(vol  ii.)  ''This,''  he  says,  speaking  of  it,  '"is  a  section 
of  the  celebrated  Lejah.  and,  as  that  district  is  all  like 
this  specimen,  and  some  of  it  much  worse.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  its  inhabitants  have  so  often  defied  and 
worsted  the  government  troops,  or  that,  from  Josephus' 
time  till  the  present  day,  it  has  formed  the  asylum  of 
a  race  of  robbers"  (p.  -2<j). 

Trachonitis  was  one  of  the  four  provinces  into  which 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  P>ashaii  was  divided,  Gaulonitis, 
Auronitis,  and  Batanea  being  the  other  three.  It  seems 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  Argob  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament,  a  word  which,  like  Trachonitis  itself,  sig- 
nifies "a  heap  of  stones,"  or  ''a  stony  place." 

It  need  only  be  added  that  inscriptions  which  have 
been  found  show  that  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  district  was  Phaeno,  so  that  Christianity  mu*t 
soon  have  penetrated  even  into  this  wild  region,  for 
Phseno  was  an  episcopal  city  early  in  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  represented  in  the  councils  of  Chalcedon 
and  Ephesus  (Porter,  as  above,  ii.  244}  f'w  M  ] 

TRANCE.     See  PROPHECY. 
TRESPASS-OFFERING.     See  OFFERINGS. 
TRIBUTE.     A  term  used  in  Scripture  in  various 
senses.      Sometimes  it  means  a  tax  levied  by  a  victor!  - 


I  ous  nation  upon  a  conquered  state,  as  when  \\e  are  told 
in  Jos.  xvi.  10  that  the  Canaanitcs  "serve  under 
tribute;"  sometimes,  and  more  generally,  the  ordinary 
capitation  tax  (VJjwos,  ci-nsna)  for  the  expenses  of 
government,  or  the  tolls  and  imposts  levied  on  par- 
ticular commodities  (reXos,  fiopos).  Mat.  xvii.  2:>;  Lu.  xx.  22; 
Ko.  xiii.  4.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  the 
•  Jews,  who  boasted  that  they  were  a  free  people,  and 
'•were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man,"  Ju.  viii  :;:;,  and 
who  resisted  as  far  as  possible  the  payment  of  tribute 
to  a  foreign  power,  were  nevertheless  compelled  to  do  so; 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  Pharisees  had  a  twofold 
object  in  the  captious  question  they  put  to  ( 'hrist,  '•  Is  it 
lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Casar  or  not  f  3lat.xxii.ir. 
Had  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they  would  have 
made  his  reply  the  means  of  raising  against  him  a  hostile 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude;  had  he  decided 
against  the  payment,  they  would  have  availed  them- 
selves of  his  popularity,  in  case  any  new  resistance 
could  be  organized,  to  encourage  the  people  in  their 
dream  of  freedom,  while  at  the  same  time  they  would 
have  privately  betrayed  him  (particularly  the  Herod- 
ians)  to  the  Romans,  who  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  at  once  laid  hold  of  him  as  an  enemy  of  Casar. 
As  it  was.  they  were  foiled  in  both  their  objects.  And 
the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  their  query  has  nevertheless 
been  always  deemed  decisive  in  favour  of  thepavrnent. 
Acting  on  this  principle  the  apostles  took  invariably 
the  same  view.  Christians  were  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
constituted  authority — regarding  the  powers  that  be  as 
ordained  bv  God;  see  Ko.  xiii.  0,7.  [ll.  C — K.] 

TRIBUTE-MONEY.  Our  translators  have  in  one 
passage.  Mat.  xvii.  24,  employed  the  expression  trilutc- 
iiwnci/  in  a  connection  that  is  fitted  to  convey  a  wrong 
impression.  It  is  there  said,  ''They  that  received  tri- 
bute-money came  to  Peter,  and  said,  Doth  not  your 
.Master  pay  tribute'"  But  the  proper  rendering  is, 
"The  collectors  of  the  didrachmas  (or  half-shekels) 
came  to  Peter  and  sain,  Doth  not  your  Master  pay  the 
didrachmas .'"  There  have  been,  and  still  are,  some 
who  take  this  for  a  civil  impost:  but  without  any  jnst 
foundation.  The  very  form  of  the  question  implies  the 
contrary:  Does  not  your  Master  do  so?  as  if  there 
were  some  room  to  doubt  whether  he  would  or  not. 
Xo  civil  imposts,  we  may  be  assured,  were  left  in  that 
position;  the  collectors  of  these  came  with  an  impera- 
tive demand  for  what  was  due.  And  the  same  con- 
clusion also  arises  from  the  specific  sum  named,  the 
didrachmas — evidently  pointing  to  a  definite  and  well- 
known  contribution  of  that  amount.  Xow.  one  thing, 
and  only  one  of  the  kind  is  known  to  have  existed 
among  the  Jewish  people:  and  it  was  both  (if  a  sacred 
character  and  of  old  standing.  It  was  the  annual  con- 
tribution of  half  a  shekel,  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
didrachm,  or  about  fifteen-pence  of  English  money, 
for  every  grown  male,  to  the  support  of  the  temple 
services.  It  dates  from  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness,  and  was  called  the  ransom  or  atone- 
ment-money; because  it  was  to  be  applied  "to  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that  it 
may  be  for  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel  (that 
is,  for  a  keeping  of  them  in  remembrance)  before  the 
Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls,"  Kx.  xxx. 
11-1  f).  It  was,  in  short,  the  s}-mbol  or  token  of  each 
man's  individual  connection  with  the  propitiatory 
services  of  the  sanctuary — the  formal  putting  forth  of 
his  hand  for  a  personal  interest  in  these;  and  for  any 
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one  to  stand  aloof  from  hearing  his  part  in  it,  was  in  '  implied  in  the  narrative  of  tin-  Kvangelist.  and  the 
effect  to  place  himself  outside  the  community  in  whose  ,  principle  on  which  our  Lord  pleads  hi.-  right  of  exemp- 
l.ielialf  tlie  priestly  mediation  was  daily  carried  on  at  !  tion  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  he  sto*od  in  such  a 
the  sanctuary.  No  express  command  was  issued  f..r  ;  r<  Ltion  to  the  tribute  as  rendered  it  in  reality  an  offer- 
the  perpetuation  of  this  offering;  luit  iVoin  it.-  very  ing  made  to  himself.  The  Son  of  God  by  divine  nature 
nature  and  destination  its  descending  obligation  mi-lit  and  absolute  ri-ht,  he  was  himself  the  Lord  of  the 
nat'.irally  be  infenvd.  in  so  far.  at  least,  as  might  be  '  temple,  and  needed  to  pay  no  atonement-money  for  a 
n-cessary  for  the  stated  and  adequate  maintenance  ..f  place  In  its  propitiatory  services  -  thus  establishing  at 
the  temple  services.  And  as  a  mattt.r  of  fact  tlkivis  once  hi.s  own  essential  divinitv  and  the  strictly  reli<'ious 
t'.ie  clearest  proof  of  its  having  been  collected  both  nature  of  the  contribution  in  question.  Vet,  for  the 
b -for.,-  and  aft--r  the  captivity:  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  purpose  of  avoiding  an  occasion  of  otl'ence  to  those  who 
L'  Ki.  xii.  4:  1'  (  ii.  xxiv.  '.' :  and  both  .losephus  and,  knew  not  as  yet  the  mvsterv  of  his  person,  he  con- 
I'hilo  tesiify  to  its  heiii'j  regularly  contributed  liy  all  sentid  to  put  himself  on  a  footing  with  others:  and 
Jews,  wherever  they  were  sojourning,  and  to  a  regular  sent  Peter  to  g  i  the  re.nii.~ite  sum  in  a  way  which,  at 
organization  of  persons  and  places  f,,r  l\,  profit  r  colloc-  the  same  time,  carrii  d  with  it  a  proof  of  the'invat  truth 
tion  and  safe  transmission  to  Jerusalem  (.i,.<  Ant.  \viii  ...  he  had  enunciated:  because  it  palpahlv  exhibited  his 
«oo.  1;  Philo,  DC  ii  nnrcli  ii  i  -.;..•-.•;-.  This.  then,  is  what  -upivn.e  lordship  over  creation,  and  his  consequent 
the  collectors  cam-  to  ask  of  Peter:  and  which,  a  ha\  exemption  from  the  common  lot,  of  humanitv. 
ing  reference  to  a  general  and  undisputed  custom,  he  TRO'AS  [  more  fully  A  u--\.\  NMMA  TKOAS,  and  now 
at  once  pledged  his  Master's  readiness  to  give.  Our  AW//-/'  ^tnn,li,,nl,  ,,r  Old  (  'mutant  in. .pie].  A  eitv  of 
Lord  mi-lit,  doubtless,  have  autliori/i-d  the  d  [drachmas  M  \-ia.  a  lilt!.'  to  tlie  south  of  the  -ite  of  ancient  Tro\ . 
to  be  paid  out  uf  the  common  purse  for  liimself  and  his  and  like  that  cit\  opposite  to  tin  isle  of  Tenedos.  l'ts 
diseiples.  witliout  makin^  any  question  about  it:  as  lie  latitude  is  :;:'  1  !'  \  and  it-  longitude  I  I  :'.'  ]•'..  The 

probably  hud   don,'    befc.re.      J'.ut    bein-   n,.\\    mar   th untry  around  was  called   the  'I'road.  a.nd   itspn-itien 

'•1|1S1'  "f  hi-  earthly  mini-try,  and   seeking  especially  to      was  on,    .  ,f  -reat  udvantag.-  b,,th  political  and  eommer- 

i.iipri  ss    upon    tlie   mind-    »\ 

h:s   disciples  (.'orreet  vii-ws  of 

in-    jierson    and     mi--i'iii.    h- 

took  occasion   •  ,\>    \ '.  • 

by    ]'   inting    to    the    jiarall.-l 

iine    of    ear;;.  .     that 

/in  could   be  un.l.  r  no  ol 

tion   to   make   this    pavmetit. 

!!«•    said,    "What     think,-: 

thoii.   Simmi  '      (  if    \\  h,  im    d  i 

tiie    kings   !.f   th"  i  arth   take 

custom  or  tr!1    ii          Ul 

own  sons,  or  of  otlier  |>eople 

ia\\o7-/.(CL'i',   n  't    strangers    in 

the   ordinarv  sense,    but    pi-r 

-'  'II-     lllel'el  V    out-ide     his    o\\  n 

familyi.  Pet'-r  -aith  to  him, 
<  >f  other  p.-,,]ile.  .K-sus  sail  :i 
to  him.  So  th  i  the  sous  /.< . 
the  king  s  .sons)  n-efre,  .'  'I'iii- 
eannot  mean,  as  s,.me  lainong 
others  I'lumtre  in  Smith's 

/ii'''.}  would  uuder-t'ind  it.  those  who  are  sons  are  not  cial.  The  city  wa-  built  by  Anti^nm.-,  and  much  en 
nmler  a  law  of  constraint  f>r  bondage  ill  tlie  matter,  are  lar-vd  and  beautified  by  Ly-imachns.  who  bestowed 
not  liound  like  strangers  to  pay  whetlicrtli.'V  will  or  not:  on  it  the  appellation  Alexandrei;)  Troas.  it-  ancient 
for  the  point,  as  put  by  our  Lord  manifestly  has  respect,  importance  was  shown  by  its  being-  the  chief  port  be- 
not  to  th.- spirit  in  \vhich  they  should  pay.  hut  to  their  (ween  .Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor;  by  the  <_food ness 
liability  to  pay  at  all.  As  sons  they  were  exempt  from  and  extent  of  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  leading 
payment  on  tlie-  broad  constitutional  principle  that  a  into  the  interior:  and  by  the  intention,  according  to 
king's  son  belongs  to  the  royal  household,  and  is  part  Suetonius.  ,,f  .lulius  (  a-sar  to  establish  there  the  seat 
of  the  family  f»r  whom  tribute  is  exacted,  not  /-//  whom  of  his  empire  CM  .  ruV  Augustus  too  entertained  a  simi- 
it  is  i-eiider.,1.  To  draw  a  contrast  here  between  the  foot  lar  plan,  and  at  a  much  later  period  it  was  very  nearlv 
ing  of  sons  and  aliens,  of  bond  and  free-will  service,  is  carried  into  execution  by  Constantino.  The  ruins  of 
entirely  beside  the  purpose  for  which  the  allusion  was  this  interesting  city  are  considerable.  The  basin  of  tin- 
made  to  the  earthly  sphere  of  things.  And  equally  harbour  is  still  distinctly  traceable,  and  there  are  some 
out  of  place  is  the  piece  of  rabbinical  lore,  by  which  it  fine  remains  of  the  aqueduct  of  11  erodes  Attieus. 
is  supported,  as  to  a  controversy  between  certain  Jewish  Troas  is  the  city  which  witnessed  the  departure  of 
authorities,  whether  the  half-shekel  required  by  .Moses  St  Paul  to  Kurope  on  his  second  missionary  jouj-nev  in 
was  of  imperative  obligation  on  future  times.  There  the  year  ;>\-~>'l,  Ac.  xvi.  v-n;  having  seen  in  a  vision  a 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  gospel  age  it  was  nniver-  man  of  Macedonia  entreating  him  to  come  over  and 
sally  recognized  as  due.  and  that  all  Jewi.-h  males  help  them.  Considering  this  to  be  a  sign  from  above, 
made  conscience  of  paying  it.  This  much  is  plainly  Paul  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenlv  mission,  he 


at  once  set  out  for  Macedonia,  ami  thus  was  the  gospel 
first  brought  into  Kurope.  < hi  his  n  turn  the  apostle 
remained  seven  (lavs  at  the  .-aim.'  place.  'I'liis  second 
visit  \vas  inarkeil  by  a  miracle,  a-  the  ]>ivvious  one  hail 
Keen  l>v  a  divine  vision.  Paul  gathejvd  together  in  an 
upper  chamber  the  brethren,  and  delivered  to  them  an 
address  which  extended  far  into  the  hours  of  night: 
overcome  with  sleep,  oiu-  of  his  auditors,  a  voting  man 
nanif  Kiitvchits.  fell  from  the  third  loft  and  was  taken 
up  dead,  hut  the  apostle  at  once  comforted  the  friends 
of  the  young  man  and  proved  \i\r-  own  divine  mission 
liv  restoring  him  to  life. 

At  a  subsequent  period  St.  Paul  mu>t  have  paid 
another  visit  to  Troas,  for  we  iind  him  informing 
Timothv  that  lie  had  kit  there  a,  cloak  in  the  house  of 
Carpus,  \\hieli  lie  desires  Timothy  to  bring  oil  with 
him  to  Koine,  wheiv  Paul  then  was,  "and  the  books, 
but,  especially  the  parchments,  '  -  T;  iv  1:1. 


In  the  time  of  the  apostle  Tma-  was  a  colony,  and 
had  the jiiis  /tij/ti'iiiii.  ('oins  of  Troas  are  numerous  and 
beautiful.  Thr  earliest  bear  the  head  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theiis.  Those  of  the  Itoman  colony  exhibited  a  female 
In-all  turret-crowned,  and  on  tin-  re\erse  an  ea^'le  or  a 
horse.  |  n.  c— -s  | 

TROGYL'LIUM.  A  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite  to  the  island  Sanios. 
The  strait  between  Sanios  and  Trogyllium  is  extremely 
narrow,  being  hardly  a  mile  across;  the  current  is  rapid, 
and  the  navigation  difficult.  St.  Paul  spent  a  night 
here,  when,  at  the  (-lose  of  his  third  missionary  journey, 
he  was  mi  his  \\av  to  Jerusalem.  The  next  dav  he 
sailed  on  to  Miletus.  There  are  a  few  ancient  remains 
at.  Trogyllimn,  but  none  of  mvat  importance;  and  the 
most  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  spot 
at  present  is  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  sheltered  roadstead  still  called  St.  Paul's  Port. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  St.  Paul  landed  lit  re,  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  ship  merely  remained,  in  this 
sheltered  spot  during  the  dark  night,  Ar.  xx.  15—  for  the 
apostle's  journeying  brought  him  here  near  the  time  of 
the  new  monn---and  that  at  daybreak  she  sailed  on 
her  way.  [n.  r  s.  j 

TROPH'IMUS,  a  companion  of  St.  Paul.  He  was 
of  ( .entile  descent,  Ac.  x\i.  uii,  and  of  the  town  of  Ephesus, 
ibid.  He  was  amongst  those  who  accompanied  the 
apostle  on  his  return  from  his  third  missionary  jotmiev 
through  Asia  to  Jerusalem;  being  specially  associated 
with  Tychiens.  who.  like  himself,  was  a,  native  of  Asia, 
Ac.  xx  I.  But  while  Tychieus  seems  to  have  been  left 
behind  on  the  route.  Ti'ophimus  accompanied  Paul 
to  the  Jewish  metropolis,  where  he  was  the  cause  of 
the  tumult  that  led  to  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at 
Ca'sarea:  the  .lews  supposin<_f  that  he  had  introduced 
this  (ientile  convert  into  the  temple.  AP.  xxi.  •_".>.  The 
only  further  mention  that  occurs  of  Trophimus  is  in 
2  fi.  iv.  -20,  where  St.  Paul  writes  that  he  had  left 
him  at  Miletus  out  of  health.  This  circumstance 


must  (presuming  that  ~2  Ti.  was  written  after  the  liber 
I  atioii  from  the  first  Roman  imprisonment)  have  oe 
furred  during  the  apostle's  last  journey  in  the  Levant, 
and  shortly  before  his  apprehension  and  martyrdom. 
Y\  e  have  already  adopted  the  supposition  of  two  im- 
prisonments, and  a  journey  between  (me  PATI.  and  the 
Pastoral  blpistles  under  their  names).  A  tradition  (,f 
no  Weight  exists  that  Trophimus  was  one  of  the  seventy 
di<ciples;  another,  more  probable,  that  he  followed  his 
master  in  death  as  in  life,  having  been  beheaded  by 
Nero's  order  !Mcn..l.  (Jr.  iii.  ;.  57  .  |  K.  ,\.  I.  | 

TRUMPETS.  FEAST  OF.     ,v,  FEASTS,  No.   ! 

TRYPHE'NA  and  TK  YPHO'SA.     Two  Christian 

females  at  Rune,  to  whom  St.  Paul  sent  a  salutation. 
They  are  commended  as  "labouring  in  the  Lord." 
r.o.  xvi.  i-.  iJut  beyond  this  no  information  has  reached 
us  concerning  them. 

TU'BAL.  The  name  of  the  fifth  son  of  .(aphet,  (io.  x.  - 
and  1  Cli.i.5.  The  name  next  after  his  is  Meshech:  and 
their  descendants,  still  called  Tubal  and  .Me-Leeh.  are 
always  found  together  in  Scripture,  except  in  one  pa - 
sage,  is.  ixvi.  in.  A:-  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Meshech 
is  t-ip.iivaleiit  to  tin-  Moschi  (."d  Mi:siieii  or  MKSHKCH*. 
it  ha.-  I iet  n  common  to  identil'v  Tubal  \\  ith  their  r.ei-h 
hours  f.he  Tiba.i'eiii.  all  the  more  readily  on  account  of 
the  frequency  with  which  the  letters  >•  and  /  are  inter 
changed.  .Moreover,  it  has  hi  en  noticed  that  the 
Mosehi  and  Tibareni  are  I'l-oii^ht  together  in  other 
books  besides  the  P.ibie.  for  instance,  in  H.rodotn.- 
'iii.i't;  vii.  7v);  and  two  similar  names  are  found  associated 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  These  Tibareni  may 
have  occupied  somewhat  different  positions,  and  terri 
tories  of  wider  or  narrower  extent,  at  ditHrent  times: 
yet  all  the  traces  of  them  are  .-oniewhere  about  the 
south  ea.stern  shores  of  the  Knxine.  ]''iirst  thinks  that, 
whereas  Oiodorus  Siculus  places  them  on  these  shores 
between  Trape/.u.-  i'!'rebi/ondi  and  Sinope.  they  miuht 
afterwards  >pread  into  1'ithynia,  according  to  the  ren- 
dering of  the:  Targum  on  (ienesis  and  on  Chronicles; 
'.  nay,  that  they  also  formed  the  Iberian  nation,  who 
dwelt  next  to  the  Colchians  between  the  Knxine  and  tin. 
Caspian  Seas,  and  who  emigrated  to  the  west  even  as 
far  as  Spain,  which  is  also  called  Iberia.  Josephus  ex- 
plains Tuba!  to  be  the  Iberians,  though  it  seems  likely 
he  meant  the  nation  beside  the  Kuxine:  but  certa.inlv 
Jerome  ((Juoest.  inGen.  x.  2)  understands  the  Iberians  of 
Spain,  as,  among  living  scholars,  is  done  also  by  Knobel. 
i  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  geography  of 
that  chapter,  and  who  further  makes  the  eastern  and 
western  Iberians  at  first  one  people.  Knobel  also  holds 
that  the  extreme  west  is  speeiallv  suitable  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  spread  of  (Jod's  glory  in  Js.  Ixvi.  19, 
and  Fiirst  is  disposed  to  airree  with  him:  whereas 
Halm,  the  continuator  of  l>rechsler  on  Isaiah,  has  as 
!  little  hesitation  in  understanding  Tubal  there  to  be  the 
I  Asiatic  Iberians,  as  representatives  of  the  distant 
I  nations  of  Asia.  It  seems  plainly  to  be  the  Asiatics. 
'  the  neighbours  of  the  Moschi,  in  Eze.  xxvii.  13,  who 
trade  with  Tyre  in  vessels  of  brass  and  in  persons  of 
men;  as  indeed  the  people  of  the  Caucasus  long  have 
furnished  much-prized  contributions  to  the  slave-mar- 
kets of  the  world.  It  is  the  same  people  whom  E/.ekiel 
associates  with  (Jog  and  Magog  in  ch.  xxxviii.  2,  3; 
xxxix.  ],  and  whom  again  he  mentions  among  those 
who  ''caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the  living," 
ch.  xxxii  •>(•>.  ft!.  C.  Jt.  D.] 


TUBAL-CAIX  1 

TU  BAL-CAIN.     The  son  of  Lameeh  l>v  Ziliah,  in 


TURTLE 


the  line  of  Cain,  GL 


Like  his  two  brothers,  he  is 


wicked!"  r.<.  h 


distinguished  for  his  inventions;  "he  was  an  instructor 
of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,"  or.  as  it  is  perhaps 
better  translated,  "a  whettcr  or  hammerer  of  every  music  of  the  woods  is  played  by  these  birds.  ]ii  the 
edge-tool  of  brass  and  iron,  '  ]t  is  scarcely  of  any  1111-  earlv  morning,  and  in  the  evening',  especially,  their 
portance  to  notice  the  conjectures  as  to  the  connection  loud  but  sweet  and  gentle  iiioanings  fall  with  a  mourn- 
of  his  name  with  \  ulcan  in  western  mythology,  or  with  i  fully  pleasing  cadence  upon  the  ear.  None  but  those 
the  obscure  Telehines.  The  Very  meaning  of  his  name  '  who  have  listened  to  these  plaintive  voices  can  tell 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Cain  is  by  some,  what  an  eli'ect  they  produce  upon  the  mind.  Their 


>thers.  like  Keil  and    Koediger.  incline  to  ti\at  it  as  a 


Of  the  tir-t  part  of   the  name   no  tolerable  account  has      iVrl  a  pang  of  sympathy  for  what  seems  to  be  the  com- 

been  proposed:  a>.-uri  dly  we  mu.-t  reject  the  :-uugcstioii      plaint  of  gentleness  in  distre-s. 

that   it   is  a   i'er.-iaii   \\ord,    which  is  .-aid  to  mean  dro.-s 

or  slag  of  iron,  or  perhaps  brass.  :o.  (  .  M.  i>.j  >' 

TURTLE  [-to,  tr,,;-  Tfl\^v,  tni'/o,,].  The  note  of 
the  turtlc-do\e,  v,hieh  we  express  by  "coo,"  may  i|uite 
as  \\ell  be  indicated  bv  the  uord  '•fi'ir;'  and  this  i- 
]>robably  the  origin  c.f  the  Hebrew  appellation,  \\hich 
has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Latin  tnrtur,  and  in  our 
own  turtle;  turhl,  derm.:  tnnrtt  relit,  Lr.  .Perhaps, 
too,  ill''  element  rpv-  in  the  (  dv(  k  may  be  but  an 
anagrammatie  form  of  the  same  word.  'I  In  re  is  no 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  bird  intended,  at  lea.-t 
so  far  a>  t  he  genus  i  -  conci  nn-d  :  but  \\  bet  her  the  spi 
is  our  common  turlle-dove  \'l'nrtnr  iinntn.-  ,  or  that 
known  a.-  the  collareil  turtle  t  '/'.  riwriii.t  .  i.-  not  et  rtain. 
Mo.-t  likely,  a.-  the  tuo  species  are  very  consimilar  in 
form,  colour,  voice,  and  manner.-,  they  were  ):"t  dis- 
tinguished; and  \\'e  may  coii.-idi. r  that  the  \\erd  1',r 

r-igllitio.-    either.    .  if    both. 

The  turtle  was  associated  with  the  pigeon  ill  sacrifice  sweet  sounds  in   countries  where,  from   the  migratory 

very   early.      In    that    M'lemn    sacrifice   \\lii.li    aeeoin-  character  of  the  birds  producing  them,  they  are  rather 

]  allied    Jehovah's    covenant    of    tin-    land    to    Abram's  suddenly  heaid    filling  tuo    groves   which    had   been  for 

seed,  Ho.  xv.,  both  were  includid;  and  afterwards,  \\lieii  months   silent.       In  that    lovely  picture   of   the  sudden 

the    service   of   Cod    was   regularly   ordered    under   the  opening  of  .-pring.  whieh  the  royal    Bridegroom  draws 
law.    the    turtle    and  the   young    pigeon    wen-   ordained  i  to  his  spouse,  fa   ii.  n-r,  the  turtle's  note  is  prominent: 

both  for  the  ])iinit-ol':'ering,   I.e.  i.  i )...,-.  and   f»r   the  sin-  "  l-'or,  1  >'.  the  \\  inter  i-  paM  ,  the  rain  is  over  and  -one; 


the  III, \\ei--  appear  oil  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  singing 

times  in  conjunction  \\  ith  that  of  more  expensive  ani-  is  come,  and  tin  nn'rt  of  tin  tiirt/t  is  heard  iu  our  land. 
mals,  as  the  bullock  < >r  the  Iamb;  but  in  case  of  poverty  The  tig  tree  putteth  f,.rth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines 
in  the  offerer  Hot  p.  rmitting  him  to  afi'ord  the  greater,  \\ith  the  tender  grape  give  forth  fragrance,  .\ri.-e.  my 
the  turtle  or  pigeon  \\as  pei-mitted  as  a  substitute.  lrj\e,  my  fair  one.  and  come  away. 

This  was  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  sacrifice  ordained  In   Je.    \iii.   7    the   turtle   i-   mentioned    \vith    other 

for  a  woman's  purification  ;lfti  r  child  birth:  the  full  re-  :  birds  as  -haming  tin;  <lulne.-.-  of  l.-rael  by  its  sagacity 
quiivnieiit  \\as  a  lamb  for  a  burnt -oil',  ring,  and  a  young  in  knowing,  and  it  -  precision  in  ob.-erving.  the  times  of 
pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove  Fur  a  Bin-offering;  but  it'  she  were  its  migration.  Scarcely  any  ,-nbject  in  natural  history 
not  able  (from  poverty,  sue  di.  xiv.  ^i,-.'-M  to  bring  a  lamb,  is  mere  Mriking,  is  more  unaccountable,  than  this  of 
then  she  might  bring  ^/-o  turtles,  or  fini  young  pigeons,  jieriodic  migrations.  Neither  scarcity  of  food,  nor 
The  fact  that,  at  the  purification  of  Mary,  the  mother  temperature,  nor  the  exigencies  of  incubation,  nor 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  she  availed  herself  of  this  permis-  other  assi:  ned  causes,  though  these  all  have  their  in- 
sion.  i.n.  ii  :M,  is  then  fere  an  irrefragable  jn-oof  of  her  flucnce,  will  account  for  all  the  recorded  facts  connected 
poverty;  for  undoubtedly  persons  so  holy  as  sh.  and  ,  with  this  in.-tinct;  for  t!ie  j.ixsent  we  must  humbly 
Joseph  were  would  not  have  grudged  to  "serve  the  ,  confess  ignorance.  Dtit  there  is  ''enough  to  call  forth 
Lord  with  their  substance'"  in  the  very  best  that  they  i  all  our  wonder,  in  considering  the  regularity,  order, 
could  ali'ord.  It  is  therefore  a  touching  evidence  how  and  discipline  with  which  these  unaccountable  journeys 
"He  who  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  :  are  conducted;  and  the  unknown  compass  placed 
\ve  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich,"  2  Co.  viii.  n.  within  the  bosoms  of  these  airy  travellers,  enabling 

The  gentle  manners  of  the  turtle,  the  soft,  liquid  |  them  to  go  and  leturn  from  points  thousands  of  miles 
expression  of  its  eye,  the  tenderne.-s  and  constancy  of  i  apart,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  sailor  steers  his 
its  sexual  attachments,  and  the  plaintive  character  of  I  ship  across  the  wide  ocean  by  his  skill  in  navigation 


its  voice,  have  combined  to  make  it  in  all  ages  an  em- 
blem of  what  is  lovely  and  beloved.  Thus  the  people 
of  Jehovah  appeal  to  him  in  their  desolation,  in  the 
character  of  his  loved  wife,  Is.  liv.:,,0: — "O  deliver  not 
Vol..  II. 


and  that  mysterious  needle  ever  pointing  to  the  north" 


The  doves  of  the  genus  Tnrtur  are  smaller,  generally 
more  slender  and  elegant,  than  the  true  pigeons  (Co- 
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TYCHICUS 
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TYKE 


hunba}.  They  are  distinguished,  too,  l>y  h living  the 
feathers  of  the  tail  graduated  in  length,  so  as  to  make 
this  organ  more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  and  the  first 
quill  feather  of  the  wing  narrow  and  pointed.  The 
collared  speeies  is  of  a  much  paler  line  than  the  other, 
and  is  marked  with  a  black  band  passing  nearly  round 
the  neck.  It  is  widely  spread  over  the  whole  south 
and  west  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa — hence  often 
called  the  Barhary  dove.  With  us  it  is  often  kept  in 
cages,  and  is  beloved  for  its  sweet  plaintive  cooing,  and 
gentle  aspect  and  manners.  [p.  H.  (i.| 

TYCH'ICUS.  One  of  St.  Paul's,  companions  and 
fellow-labourers.  His  name  first  occurs  in  Ac.  xx.  4. 
where,  with  several  others,  he  is  described  as  accom- 
panying the  apostle  on  his  return  from  his  third  mis- 
sionary journey  to  Asia.  Both  he  and  Trophiinus  be- 
longed to  that  country,  ibid.,  and  probably  were  natives 
of  Ephesus.  He  was  probably  left  behind  at  Miletus 
or  Ephesus,  for  only  Trophimus  is  mentioned  as  with 
St.  Paul  in  Jerusalem,  Ac.  xxi.  20.  After  an  interval  of 
some  years  he  appears  as  sharing  the  apostle's  first  im- 
prisonment at  Home,  and  as  the  bearer,  in  conjunction 
with  Onesimns,  of  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Epho- 
sians,  and  Philemon,  t'oi.  iv.  7;  Ep.  vi.  21.  From  the  fact 
that  in  Col.  iv.  9  Onesimus  is  specially  mentioned  as  a 
native  of  Colossa?  (''who  is  one  of  you"),  we  infer  that 
Tychicus  belonged  to  some  other  city.  After  Paul's 
release  from  imprisonment,  we  again  find  Tychicus  in 
his  company,  when,  writing  to  Titus  (from  Nicopolis, 
as  the  subscription  has  it,  but  more  probably  from  some 
part  of  Asia  Minor),  lie  tells  him  to  be  ready  to  repair 
to  Nicopolis  when  Tychicus,  or  Artemas,  should  sum- 
mon him.  Finally,  amidst  the  desertion  of  the  apostle's 
Asiatic  friends,  2  Ti.  i.  15,  this  faithful  disciple  remained 
with  him  in  his  second  imprisonment;  though  at  the 
time  of  writing  2  Ti.  he  hail  been  despatched  on  some 
mission  to  Ephesus,  ibid.  iv.  vi.  These  arc  all  the  notices 
which  the  Xew  Testament  contains  of  Tychicus. 
Without  great  gifts  he  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished for  fidelity,  integrity  (lie  was  probably  one  of 
the  two  brethren  associated  with  Titus  in  collecting  alms 
in  Achaia  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem,  2  Co.  viii.  10-21), 
and  active  service.  Of  his  life  after  his  master's  mar- 
tyrdom we  have  no  account.  He  is  said  to  have  be- 
come Bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia;  but  the  tradi- 
tion rests  on  no  certain  historical  basis.  [E.  A.  i..j 

TYRAN'NUS.  A  person  at  Ephesus,  the  possessor 
of  a  hall  or  school,  which  Paul  occupied  for  purposes 
of  Christian  instruction  during  by  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  abode  at  Ephesus,  Ac.  six.  9.  We 
are  not  told  who  Tyrannus  himself  was;  but  his  name 
seems  to  imply  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and  from  his  pos- 
session of  a  crxoX??  (school  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
but  more  commonly  used  of  the  halls  where  philoso- 
phical discussions  and  conversaziones  were  carried  on"), 
the  probability  is  that  Tyrannus  was  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  or  philosophy,  and  that  his  hall  was  hired  out 
to  Paul  at  times  when  he  did  not  himself  require  it. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  been  an  adherent  of 
either  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  faith.  The  mode  of 
designating  him,  "one  Tyrannus,"  is  the  most  general 
that  can  well  be  conceived. 

TYRE  [>_>,  Ti'y>os.  TYRE  in  the  historical  books, 
in  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  Joel  of  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament;  but  TYRUS  in  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Hosca,  Amos,  and  Zechariah].  Tyre  was  an  ancient 
and  great  city  of  Phoenicia,  situated  on  the  eastern 


shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  latitude  33°  17'  X. 
According  to  Justin  Tyre  was.  founded  in  the  year 
before  the  fall  (.if  Troy — <uitc  fiinnun  Trojiuin'  clud'/s~ 
by  the  Sidonians,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  king 
of  Ascalon,  that  is,  about  11  M  li.c.  by  one  computa- 
tion, or  1-209  B.C.  according  to  the  Parian  'Marble. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  priests  of  the  temple  of 
Hercules  told  him  that  their  city  had  originated  2300 
years  before  his  visit,  that  is.  probably  about  27;"0  jj.c  , 
or  before  the  flood.  Josephus  asserts  that  its  founda- 
tion dates  2o()  years  before  the  erection  of  Solomon's 
temple,  but  certainly  Tyre  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  existing  at  an  earlier  epoch.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  none  of  these  dates  can  be  relied  on,  for  the 
city  may  have  risen  by  degrees  to  its  eminence,  and 
svhat  is  commonly  called  its  founding  may  have  been 
only  some  sudden  accession  of  power  and  population. 
Tyre  was  a  kind  of  double  city—  a  portion  being  on  the 
mainland,  and  a  portion  on  an  island  under  a  mile  in 
length,  and  separated  by  a  strait  of  about  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.  Both  cities  are  apparently  alluded  to  by 
Kzekiel — the  one  on  the  shore  to  be  blockaded  by  horse- 
men and  war-chariots,  its  walls  beaten  down  by  batter- 
ing-rams, and  its  towers  undermined  by  mattocks;  the 
other  on  the  island.  Hitting  "in  the  seat  of  God.  in  the 
heart  of  the  seas,"  inhabited  by  seafaring  men — "the 
renowned  city  that  was  strong  in  the  sea,"  E/:e.  xxvi  r-i*; 
xxviii.  2.  Old  Tyre,  or  Pahe-Tyrus  (?)  llaXarriyjos),  stood 
on  the  mainland,  and  stretched  along  the  shore  for 
seven  miles — from  the  river  Leontes  on  the  north  to 
the  fountain  of  lias-el- A  in  on  the  south,  the  water  of 
which  was  brought  by  aqueducts  into  the  city.  The 
entire  circuit  of  both  towns  is  stated  by  Pliny  as  being 
about  nineteen  Uoman  miles  — the  island  town  itself 
being  twenty-two  stadia  in  circumference.  But  the 
question  comes — Why,  if  Tyre  means  "rock,"  should 
the  city  on  the  mainland  get  an  appellation  which 
applies  only  to  the  insular  town?  The  name  belongs 
properly  to  the  island  city,  which  in  the  view  of  many 
is  the  older  of  the  two;  the  theory  of  Volney  and  Kosen- 
miiller,  that  continental  Tyre  was  built  on  the  rock 
el-Mashuk,  and  might  thus  claim  the  name,  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  true  geographical  position,  or  with 
Strabo's  description.  Several  solutions  have  been  pro- 
posed, which  need  not  be  repeated.  Hengstenberg's 
notion  that  Palre,  in  the  name  Pala>Tvrus,  means  qua; 
f/Hondnni  ftiit,  "which  once  existed'' — a  distinction 
referring  to  a  part  of  the  town  yet  surviving  and  a  part 
destroyed — is  quite  untenable.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  people  of  the  rock-city,  as  the  more  recent,  gave 
its  name  to  the  earlier  town  by  way  of  necessary  dis- 
tinction ;  that  it  probably  never  was  called  Tyre,  and 
had  no  claim  to  such  a  name,  but  that  the  citizens  of 
New  Tyre  naturally  transferred  their  name  to  it  from 
the  close  relation  in  which  both  portions  of  the  town 
stood  to  one  another.  The  littoral  Tyre  seems  to  have 
been  the  older.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Joshua  as  the 
"strong  city  Tyre,"  Jos.  xix.  29,  and  as  a  place  on  the 
shore,  though  the  chief  temple  and  citadel  may  have 
also  been  from  earliest  times  on  the  island.  When 
Alexander  cunningly  wished  admission  to  the  city  on 
pretext  of  doing  honour  to  Hercules  in  an  ancient 
temple,  the  people  as  cunningly  replied  that  there  was 
an  older  fane  on  the  shore.  Their  reply,  indeed,  cannot 
be  trusted,  for  they  felt  that  the  conqueror  intended  to 
introduce  his  army  under  the  guise  of  a  religious  pro- 
cession. But  it  is  affirmed  by  Reland,  Des  Vignoles, 
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Heiigstenherg.  (Jrote,  and  others,  iliat  the  is-  land-  city  him,  reigned  six.    Badezor's  son  Matgen  reigned  thirty- 

is  the  older,  and  that  the  language  of  Herodotus  and  two  years:  and  Pygmalion,  his  successor,  forty-  seven. 

of  early  writers  plainly  implies  it.     In  that  case  the  i  It  was  in  his  seventh  year  that  his  sister  Klissa  or  Dido, 

name  Palte-Tyrus  must  not  have  been  the  native  name,  i  whose  husband  Acerbas,  high-  priest  of  .Hercules,  had 

or   it    may    be   the   (Ireek   or   foreign   1'enderin^   of    a  '  been  murdered   by  him.   fled   along  with  man     of  th 


ileir_-steiiber_r  hold 


t  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  n.c.     While  Virgil's 


Tyre  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  nor  in  the  of  1  >ido.  At  all  events  she  was  worshipped  as  a 
.Homeric  poems,  but  tin;  people  are  called  Phoenicians  goddess  in  her  new  city,  as  long  as  it  stood — />)•<>  </«? 
or  Sidonians.  I>'M  Sums.)  Space  being  limited  on  the  culta  <.-••(  (Justin,  xviii.  <;).  Self-immolation  on  a  funeral 
island,  its  houses  were  built  of  many  stories,  like  the  pyre  has  a  prominent  place  among  oriental  ceremonies 
Roman  insnl.c.  and  thus  ihlien  d  from  the  common  i  M  ivers,  Die  Tin'on.  P.  HI:'.)  (>'«  1'lUKXH'I  A.)  ( )ur  know- 
oriental  style  of  architecture.  Hiram,  by  a  series  of  le«h_e  of  Tyre  fails  us  at  this  point  till  the  reitrn  of 
substructures  mi  its  east  ru  and  southern  sides,  added  Klu!;;-,is  and  the  invasion  of  Shalmanezer.  The  story 
a  u""d  deal  of  spaee,  and  obtained  room  for  a  public  is  told  by  Josephus  out  of  .Meiiander.  The  Tyrians 
place  called  Kurych.>rus.  'I'he  city  had  two  harbours  beat  back  the  Assyrian  fleet  and  army,  and  held  out 
tli--  northern,  or  Sidonian,  '.mil  t\.-et  in  length,  and  for  live  years  amidst  pivs>in<_:'  difficulties  and  want  of 
7"M  in  breadth,  form,  d  by  a  natural  indentation  pro-  water.  Thi  ir  city  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken, 
1  by  walls:  and  the  -ontlurn,  or  Kgyptian,  was  but  we  have  no  definite  information  about  the  result, 
apparently  constructed  by  a  prodigious 
brcakwati  r  i:  rtn  i,  T.  i>  ,'.  iU  Tyn  .  [>  l  P.  'I'he 
harbours  might  be  ,-irit  by  n  boom,  and  a 
canal  running  through  the  citv  connected 
the  two  roadsteads.  T\  iv  was  thus  wi  11 
fi  i|-  e  iiumerce  and  M-lf-di  fence  :  !:•  r 
ant;i|iiitv  \\a>  of  "ancient  d.us,"  "her 
merchants  were  princes,  and  h<  r  traffickers 
tip-  honourable  of  the  t  art h."  1  i 

T\  iv   comes   into   biblical   hi-tory  in   the 

of    I  'avid      tin-   persons   who   carried 

out   his   census  came  to  the  "  stronghold  of 

T\iv."   and    lin   do-.iht    numbered    the   Jews 

resident  there.       Hiram,  kiu^  of  T\  re.  aKo 

furnished     l>a\id    with    timber    and    work- 
men for  his  palaee.  and  after'.',  ards  supplied 

Solomon    with    materials    for    the    temple. 

Thi--    alliance,    r '-lilting    in    a    treaty,    was 

close  and  friendly:  and.  according  t<>  Josu- 

pims.  Hiram  an  1  Solomon  proposed  riddles 

for  one  another's  solution.       N.<    SOLOMON.) 

After  the  division  of  the  Jewish   kingdom 

Ahab   marrie  I    Ji  /.ebel.    "the   daughter  of 

Kthhaal    king   i  if    t'n  •    Sidonians."    but    the 

kini:  of   Tyre,   according    t  >   the    Kphesian 

.Meiiander.     The  works  of   Hiram,  liketho.-c 

of  Solomon,  were  celebrated  in  after-times. 

lie  was  succeeded  by  his  soli   I'.alea/ar,  who 

occupied   the    tlir.iiie   seven   years:    and   he 

by  his   son    Abdra-tatus,    who   had    reigned 

for  nine  years,  when  he  was  a»as.-inated  by 

the  four  sons   of  his  nurse,   of    whom   the 

elder   held    tin:    supreme   power   for  twelve 

years.      A  servile  insurrection   is  placed  by 

sonic  about  this  time,  and  the1  line  of  I  lira  in 

was  restored  in  Adrastus,  who  was  king  for  nine  years.  ,  Tyre   continued    to    prosper,    and    to    hold    for    many 

He   was  foil,, wed  by  Aserymus.  who,  after  a  reign  of     years  the  eminence  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  have 

nine  vears.  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  I 'hales-  the  j  assigned  to  it.      At  length,  when  Pharaoh-Necho  had 

assassin,  after  eight  months'  usurpation,  falling  by  the     been    beaten   by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish,  and 
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AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD 

<(•„•  /:/,,-, 


hand  of  Ithohaal,  priest  of  Astarte.  and  father  of  Je/e- 


Jerusalem  had  been  taken,  the  sea-coast  was  attacked 
also   by   the  Chaldiean  coiupieror,  and   Sidoii  fell  with 


and   ferocious   in   defence'  of   the   idolatry  imported  by  great    carnage,    ''pestilence,    and   blood,"    K/.o.  xxviii.  il. 

her  into  Israel.     The  annals  of  Tyre  record  a  drought  of  Tyre  was  next  assaulted.      It  had  been  exulting  in  the 

three  years  at  this  time,  corresponding  apparently  to  fall  of  Jerusalem — "  i  shall  be  replenished,  now  she  is 

that   mentioned   in    1    Ki.  xviii.  1.       Ithobaal  reigned  laid  waste."     For  thirteen  years  did  Nebuchadnezzar 


thirty-two  vears,  and  his   son  I'ade/.or,   who  followed 


. 
lay  siege  to  Tyre,  and  the  result  of  the  campaign  is  still 


TYRE 


TYKE 


matter  of  debate.  Hitzig,  Gescnius,  Heereii.  Winer, 
Kenriek,  and  others,  hold  that  the  siege  was  a  failure. 
It  is  certain  that  the  fall  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  in  no 
ancient  history — neither  l>y  Josephus,  nor  by  the  Tyrian 
historian  Menandtr,  nor  by  Philostratus.  Berosus, 
indeed,  affirmed  that  Nebuchadnezzar  ''subdued  all 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,"  but  Tyre  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned. Nay,  .Jerome  says  persons  who  had  examined 
Greek  and  1'lnenician  histories,  especially  the  writings 
of  Nieolaus  Damascenus.  thid  no  mention  of  the  siege 
at  all ;  but  the  reply  of  the  father  is  only  a  retort  upon 
tin.'  pc rjidia <:t  mendaeta  of  profane  writers.  Jerome's 
own  assertion  ix—Deux  /rrirdi.r/ rat,  hur  sxjjlrit.  Tlie 
question  then  comes  to  be,  whether  the  oracle  of 
Ezekiel  implies  the  capture  of  Tyre.  The  words  are — 
"Son  of  man,  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  caused 
his  army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus :  every 
head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled  ; 
yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus.  for  the 
service  that  he  had  sewed  against  it:  therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt 
unto  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon:  and  he  shall 
take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her 
prey;  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army.  I  have 
given  him  the  land  of  Egypt  for  his  labour  where- 
with he  served  against  it.  because  they  wrought 
for  me.  saith  the  Lord  God,"  K*e.  x\i\.  is- 20.  This 
language  would  seem  to  imply  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  failed  :  that  his  army  had  put  forth  all  its  en- 
ergies, till  "every  head  was  bald"  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  helmet,  and  ''every  shoulder  peeled" 
by  the  hard  labour  of  the  trenches  and  siege- work, 
but  that  he  had  been  disappointed:  that  he  got  "no 
wages;"  that  the  rich  booty  of  the  city  did  not  fall  into 
his  possession,  and  that  therefore  Egypt  was  to  afford 
him  compensation  "  as  a  spoil,''  "  a  prey,"  "  and  wages 
for  his  arm}-."  But  surely  the  author  or  the  collector 
of  these  oracles  could  not  so  contradict  himself  and  his 
own  utterances,  as  to  affirm,  as  in  eh.  xxvi.  7-21,  and 
then  deny,  the  capture  of  Tvre  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  narrative  of  Berosus  and  Jerome  is  accepted  by 
Movers  and  Ewald,  the  latter  of  whom  says  that 
Jerome's  statement  "quite  agrees  with  the  brief  words 
of  Ezekiel.'"  It  may  also  be  replied,  with  Haverniek. 
Hengstenberg,  Eairbairn,  and  others,  that  the  meaning- 
is,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  he  took  the  city,  yet 
found  no  fitting-  recompense,  as.  according  to  Jerome, 
the  inhabitants  had  removed  all  their  valuable  property 
to  the  island.  That  he  took  Pal;e-Tyrus  seems  certain, 
though  there  is  no  proof  of  Jerome's  assertion  that,  in 
his  assault  upon  the  island,  he  had  nearly  completed  a 
dam,  and  had  erected  warlike  engines  on  it.  It  is  plain 
too  that  Tyre  made  submission  to  the  Chalda'aii  king. 
Many  of  the  Tyrian  royal  family  resided  afterwards  at 
Babylon,  perhaps  as  hostages,  and  several  of  them  were 
asked  by  the  Tyrians  at  different  times  and  crises  to 
come  and  reign  over  them.  These  facts  are  proofs  of 
the  Chaldrean  conquest,  and  that  it  was  more  than  such 
a  capitulation  as  is  admitted  by  Niebuhr,  Dunker, 

Kenriek,  and  others.  (Xiebnhr,  Gesch.  Assuv's,  p.  21fi:  Dunker, 
GcscH.  des  Altcrthums,  i.  p.  172;  Kenriek,  Fluenicia,  300;  see  Tleng- 
stenberg,  De  Reims  Tyrionvm,  p.  24:  Tusey  on  Daniel,  p.  2S«.) 
Tthobaal,  king  at  the  beginning  of  the  sieu'e.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Baal  his  son  at  the  end  of  it.  After  his  time 
the  form  of  government  was  changed,  and  the  city  was 
governed  by  suffetes — judges.  Tyre,  however,  was  so 
greatly  weakened  that  it  yielded  easily  to  Persia  (Herod. 


iii.  mi.  Phoenicia  furnished  no  small  portion  of  the 
armament  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  (tec  SiuoN).  Persia 
fell  at  length  before  the  arms  of  Alexander,  Sidon  soon 
opened  its  gate's  to  him,  and  he  prepared  to  assault 
Tyre.  But  he  had  no  fleet;  Carthage  sent  succours  to 
the  mother  city,  and  the  Persians  had  command  of  the 
sea.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  deterred  by  difficulties 
from  beleaguering  the  island.  .His.  only  hope  was  in 
the  construction  of  a  mole  through  the  strait  which 
separated  the  citv  from  the  mainland.  Old  Tvre,  which 
had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  furnished 
ample  materials  for  the  gigantic  work.  Quintus  Curtius 
speaks  of  the  mar/na  ris  aa.ronnn  ad  mami/ii.  Tyro 
rrtcre  prabtiitc  !.\\\  2).  Arrian  employs  similar  terms 
(ii.  is).  Alexander  was  baffled  in  various  ways  and  by- 
many  Tyrian  stratagems;  while  at  one  time  a  storm 
swept  the  erection  into  deep  water.  Another  mole  was 
constructed,  a  fleet  was  gathered,  fierce  battles  were 
waged,  every  naval  and  military  artifice  was  on  both 
sides  resorted  to  by  engineers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
divers.  But  the  end  came,  the  Cyprian  fleet  entered 
the  Sidonian  harbour,  and  the  Phoenician  fleet  burst 
the  boom  which  closed  the  Egyptian  one;  the  Mace- 
donian hosts  stormed  the  walls,  and  after  a  siege  of 
seven  months  Tyre  fell  amidst  flames  and  massacre, 
July,  332  15. c.  Eight  thousand  of  the  population  were 
put  to  death,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  into  slavery, 
two  thousand  also  being  crucified  to  atone  for  the  murder 
of  certain  Macedonians  during  the  blockade.  The  mole 
built  by  Alexander  remained,  forming  a  peninsula  and 
separating  the  strait  into  two  harbours.  After  Alex- 
ander's death  Tvre  passed  under  the  power  of  the 
Seleucida;.  having  been  besieged  fourteen  months  by 
Antigonus.  Then  it  was  made  over  to  the  Romans, 
and  became  in  later  times  a  Christian  bishopric;  yet  it 
was  still  so  important  that  it  traded,  as  Jerome  says, 
with  the  whole  world  (Comment,  in  E/:e.  xxvi.  7^.  By  and 
by  it  became  a  stronghold  of  the  .Moslem  power.  The 
Christian  crusading  host  sat  down  before  it  on  the  llth 
February,  1124,  and  in  the  following  June  they  obtained 
possession.  It  serves  no  biblical  interest  to  pursue  its 
history  farther.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  under 
Venetian  control  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  re- 
lapsing entirely  under  Mahometan  power  it  fell  into 
rapid  decay.  Its  population  now  is  between  3000  and 
4000.  the  half  being  (_  hristians.  Its  fleet  has  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  crazy  fishing-boats,  the  sites  of  its  palaces 
are  now  "bare  as  the  top  of  a  rock/'  and  the  fishermen 
spread  their  nets  over  its  prostrate  ramparts.  Pro- 
phecy has  been  strikingly  fulfilled:  "What  city  is  like 
Tyrus.  like  the  deserted  in  the  midst  of  the  sea?" 

Eew  cities  have  undergone  such  vicissitudes  as  Tyre. 
Its  foundation  reaches  back  to  an  epoch  almost  lost  in 
antiquity,  and  down  to  the  thirteenth  century  its 
grandeur  was  still  visible,  though  it  had  been  often 
eclipsed.  During  its  existence  Thebes,  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Jerusalem,  Carthage,  and  Rome  had  fallen,  and 
some  of  these  cities  had  risen  during  that  period.  Its 
greatness  and  pride,  its  commerce  and  luxury,  its 
haughtiness,  independence,  and  terrible  overthrow, 
are  pictured  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Eze.  xxvii.  is 
a  panoramic  view  of  Tyre,  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
the  mart  of  the  world;  and  it  is  spread  out  to  the  eye  in 
distinct  groupings  and  bright  colours.  The  prophetic 
history  is  instinct  with  life;  it  is  Tyre  in  everyday  cos- 
tume and  bustle— its  ships  and  cargoes,  its  wharfs  and 
sailors,  its  valuable  imports  and  exports,  its  great  fairs, 


TYRE 

its  teeming  population  of  many  lands  and  tongues— '-a  the  >ea>  f  an.l  its  ma-niricent  equipages,  armour, 
merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles:"  its  scorn  of  all  .  robes,  houses,  and  towers—  •  .1  am  «f  perfeet  beauty." 
assaults— "sitting  in  the  seat  of  Cod  in  the  midst  of  From  Lebanon  she  had  timber  for  ma>ts,  and  from 


siu'iis,  ami      i'lio-iiieia   for  appropriating   '' his  silver,  and  his  gold, 


lla-han  oak    for  her  tie,  ts:    sails,  c 

purple  awnings  from  Egypt  ami  the  Crecian  isles;  ship-     and    his    g 11\-    pleasant   things,"    to   their  idolatrous 

wri-_hts  and  pilots  from  her  own  coasts;  mercenary  worship,  and  for  selling  into  slavery  the  children  of 
soldiers  from  Persia  and  Africa:  brave  garrisons  from  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  he  threatens  retaliation  on 
Arvad  in  her  forts  •_  1  ';:  bright  shields  hung  them  for  this  heartless  crime,  ch.  iii.  4- s.  There  may  be 

round  them:  precious  metals  from  TarshUh:  slaves  and     an  allusion  to  Hebrew  slaves  nnd.-r  Tynan  bondage  in 

brass  from  A-ia  .Minor:  horses  and  mules  from  An those  strange  lines  (,f  Aristophain  s,  where  he  says  that 

uia;  ivory  and  ebony  from  the    Persian  Culf;   precious,     nl  tin    voice  of  the  cuckoo  the  Ph<e.nicians  reaped  their 

and    tine    fabrics    from    Syria:    wheat,   oil.    and      wheat  and  barley 

hoiiev   from    Judah:    wine    and    wool    from    |)ama-ei;-:  '•  This  \\as  the  \\onl  in  truth— ;«<:  niruiiiCiVtc? 

wrought  iron  brought  by  Danite caravans:  and  the  Hi  '    "  ''uckoo  calls  a-iiul.l"  i.u.-s  r,",7). 

and  spices  of  Araliia  and  the  hast.      Her  markets  were      Amos  pours  indignation  and  fire  upon  Tyre  tor  break- 
tilled  with  ehe-ts  of  rich  apparel,  bound  with  "  cords."     ing    "the    brotherly    covenant,"    d.    i,  !i,  in.       Jeremiah 
;,,„!    made    of    "e.-dar;"    and    were    visited    by   traders     mentions  it  among  the  nations  into  whose  hands  he  put 
clothed   in   the  characteristic  dresses  and    ^peaking  the 
lan-ua-e-  of  all  the  countries  round  about  h.  r:  In  r  sails 
were  spread  to  every  breeze,  and  the  stroke  of  the  liny 
oars  of  In-r  <_T.-at    p.-nt.  con  tors  was  heard  in  every  sea. 
\Vh.-n    her    "wares    went    forth"    she    ''tilled    mam 
p,-,,ple."  and  "  enriched   the  kin--  of  the  earth."      Tin 
shock  of  her  fall    would   then-fore  vibrate  throu-h   tin    • 
worhl.    and    would    di.-Ioeate    its   commerce      wmiM    be  , 
felt   bv  the    p.-ai-1-divers    on    the    Iinliali  waters,  by  the 
weavers    far    up   the   Nile,    and    by   the   miners   on    t  he- 
coast    of    Cornwall,      (^uintiis    ( 'urtiiis    well    de-seri!..-.- 
Tvre.  not  onlv  as  famed   for  it-  antiquity,  but  al-o  tor 
its  frequent  change  of  fortune     cre/jra'fortiutci  rnriitati 
(iv.  n.      It  is  now  a  scene-  of  ruins  and   poverty,  though  \ 

in  the  days  of  its  -lory  it  '"heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust.  \  the  wine-cup  of  divine  fury.  ch.  xxv.  22,  and  upon  whose 
and  line  -"1<1  as  the  mire  of  the  streets,"  Zee.  ix.  2.  It  ;  necks  he  put  "bonds  and  yokes."  ch.  xxvil.  3.  On  the 
may  be  ad.h-el  that  Tyre  is  calh-el  dvratlns  by  Noiinns.  either  hand  the  daughter  of  Tyre  is  to  be  present  at  the 
ami  inxtiili'tli*  by  Lncan.  on  account  of  the  earthquakes  nuptials  of  the  great  King,  IV  xlv.  \'l  In  .1 's.  Ixxxiii.  7 
with  which  it"  was  frequently  visited  (Dionys.  40,  4fi7;  |  I'hilistia  is  leagued  in  a  wicked  conspiracy  with  Tyre, 
I'liai-sul.  iii  217  .  A  lar-e  portion  of  tin-  western  si.le  of  as  in  Is.  xxiii.  1>:  but  in  I's.  Ixxxvii.  4  it  is  represented 
the  island  has  been  long  covered  with  the  sea.  and  the  '  under  a  more  In.peful  aspect.  The  oracle  in  Is.  xx.xiii. 
early  travcll.-rs  saw  houses,  towers,  and  streets  far  11  in  reference  to  Tyre  is  peculiar,  especially  ver.  13: 
down  in  the  deep.  It  is  also  said  that  since  the  earth-  ;  "P.ehold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans:  this  people  was 
quake  of  1^:57  the  waves  cover  a  larger  surface  of  the  '  not.  the  Assyrian  fe>imded  it  for  dwellers  in  the  wil- 
rock  than  formerly.  '  denn-ss,"  &<•.  Any  tampering  with  the  text,  as  pro- 

Tyre  occupies  a"prominent  place  in  }Iebrew  prophecy.  !  posed  by  Olshausen  who  omits  a  portion  of  the  verse, 
Joel,  in   the  name  of  .Jehovah,  denounced   Tyre   and  '  or    by    Ewald    who    wouhl    substitute    Canaanites    for 


' 
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TYRE 


Chaliheans,  is  scarcely  to  bethought  of.  The  probable 
meaning  is  that  it  was  a  people  then  scarcely  known, 
and  not  the  great  Assyrian  power  in  the  ascendant  at 
th-:  time,  which  was  to  ravage  Tyre  the  reference 
be!ii'_r  in  that  case  not  to  Shalmanezer  but  to  Zs'ebu- 
ehadnez/ar. 

When  Jesus  Chn.-t  "departed  into  the  coasts  of 
TV  re  and  Sidon,"  the  old  city  must  have  been  in  the 
condition  in  which  Strabo  describe-,  it.  Mat.  xv.  21;  Mar. 
vii.  -21.  It  was  only  about  •'>'>  miles  from  Xaxareth,  and 
Jesus  iii  earlier  life  may  have-  visited  it,  though  it  is 
only  said  in  the  ( )ospels  he  went  to  its  ''coasts"  or  bor- 
ders. Tyre  to  a  more  recent  time  preserved  much  of  its 
beauty.  Jerome  describes  it  in  his  time  as  most  noble 
and  fair  iiuliilitsi/iia.  tf.  puMterrhna  ch'ittis.  Tt  was 
still  famed  at  that  period  for  nautical  science,  for  the 
manufacture  of  u'lass  and  of  purple  dye.  31aps  were 
made  in  it  according  to  latitude- and  longitude  by  mari- 
ners, and  were  based  on  records  of  vovauvs.  perhaps 
on  some  astronomical  observations.  Its  school  of  philo- 
sophy was  somewhat  eclectic  in  character.  William  of 
'lyre  (A.1).  ll'_!8),  said  by  many  to  be  an  Englishman. 
archbishop  of  the  city,  and  living  and  writing  during 
the  Crusades,  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  its  fortifica- 
tions "  i/t  n  a  ill**!  m  a,  in-d  did  a)  firtililati:  prct-cipua  tt 
(tiiui  iiitn.ti.'  ']im.<i  xint/1'lcrri*."  The  great  god  of  the 


u. 


U'CAL.  This  name  is  coupled  with  Miiel  in  Pr. 
\\\.  I.  in  connection  with  what  is  called  the  prophecy 
of  A.Lrnr.  His  words  are  said  to  have  been  spoken  to 
Ithiel  and  Teal.  f.S'cf  PJ.'OVKKBS.  p.  70:,.) 

U'LAI  [Ileb.  <rx<,  Sept,  O<yJd\l.  The  name  of  a 
river  near  Shushan.  by  the  banks  nf  which  1  >nniel  saw 
the  vi>ion  of  the  ram  and  the  lie-goat,  Da.  riii.  2,  ic. 
Similarity  of  name  has  led  to  the  identification  of  this 
stream  with  the  Eulaeus  of  classical  writers  (Arrian, 
vii.  7).  But  to  settle  which  of  the  rivers  in  the 
locality  is  this  Eulaeus  is  a  question  of  difficulty  and 
controversy.  Thus  while  Herodotus,  Athenaeus,  and 
Quintus  Curtius  assert  that  the  Persian  sovereigns 
drank  only  of  the  water  of  the  Choaspes,  others,  like 
Strabo.  as  distinctly  affirm  that  they  drank  only  of  the 
water  of  the  Eulaeus.  Are  Clioaspes  and  Enlaeus, 
then,  names  of  the  same  river;  or  are  they  two  differ- 
ent streams,  as  Strabo  and  Pliny  plainly  regard  them  .' 
That  they  are  not  the  same  in  every  point  is  evident, 
for  Arrian  tells  us  that  Alexander  sailed  down  the 
Kulaeus  to  the  sea;  which  could  not  be  said  of  the 
Choaspes,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris.  And  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  recent  investigations  on  the 
spot,  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus  are  in  some  respects  the 
same.  There  is  a  stream  now  called  the  Kerkhah, 
which  answers  to  the  Choaspes;  and  one  called  the 
Kuran  or  Karnn,  corresponding  to  the  classical  Pasi- 
tigris.  Now  the  Kerkhah  seems  once  to  have  bifurcated 
-  either  naturally,  or  by  means  of  an  artificial  blind 
or  dam — at  a  place  called  Pai-pul,  about  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Shushan.  The  eastern  branch  passed 
east  of  Shushan,  and  the  Sliaour  or  Shapur  uniting 


with  it,  it  held  on  its  course  in  a  southerly  direction, 
till  it  fell,  at  Ahwaz.  into  the  Kuran,  which  passed 
onward  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  western  branch 
flowed  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  till  it  emptied 
itself  into  the  Tigris.  C'hoaspes  was  the  proper  name 
of  this  western  fork  from  Pai-pul  down  to  the  Tigris, 
and  Kulacus  was  the  proper  name  of  the  eastern  fork 
from  the  same  bifurcation  till  it  joined  the  Kuran  or 
Pasitigris.  The  undivided  stream  above  Pai-pul  was 
called  usually  Choaspes,  but  sometimes  also  it  received 
the  same  name  of  Eulaeus.  Thus  this  river  (as  it  united 
the  upper  Kerkhah  and  the  lower  Kuran)  gave  occa- 
sionally its  name  to  both — hence  the  apparent  confusion 
in  the  ancient  accounts  and  references.  Alexander  in 
coming  from  Babylon  crossed,  we  are  told,  the  Cho- 
aspes or  western  branch  (Quintus  Curtius,  ii.  ir);  and 
Strabo  says  that  on  leaving  Shushan  for  Persia,  the 
first  river  which  he  crossed,  in  marching  eastward, 
was  the  Choaspes — that  is  plainly  the  Eulaeus  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  same  original  stream.  Ptolemy 
the  geographer  places  Shushan  on  the  left  branch  of 
the  Kulaeus,  and  does  not  mention  the  Choaspes;  but 
his  description  plainly  implies  two  divisions  of  the 
same  stream.  The  fleet  of  Alexander  sailed  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  np  to  Susia  by  the  Pasitigris  or  Kuran  : 
and  the  conqueror,  embarking  at  Susa,  sails  down  the 
Kulaeus  for  more  than  fort}'  miles,  till  he  enters  the 
Kuran  :  and  then  moves  his  ships  along  the  coast  till 
he  conies  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  (Arrian,  vii.  7). 
Such  is  the  theory  wrought  out  ingeniously,  if  not  on 
all  points  satisfactorily,  by  Mr.  Loftus,  in  his  Chaldaca 
and  Susiana  (p.  -)2;V).  It  is  so  far  confirmatory  of  this 


[JLAI 

Tyrian  worship,  Mclkarth,  "king  of  the  city/'  identi- 
fied by  the  Greeks  with  .Hercules,  and  probably  only 
another  phase  of  Baal,  was  the  supreme  deity,  and 
Aslitoretli  was  the  great  goddess.  According  to  Alen- 
ander  of  Ephesus,  Hiram  introduced  the  ceremonial  of 
the  "awakening"  of  Hercules,  and  placed  it  in  Febru- 
ary, a  symbol  probably  of  the  sun's  /odiacal  return  in 
spring.  The.  myth  was  not  very  diil'erent  from  that  of 
Adonis,  and  the  ''abomination"  found  its  wav  at  length 
into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  K/.o.  viii.  1 1.  (,S<  'I 'A.M. 
:.u:/.)  Tyre  was  called  on  its  own  coins  ief,a  ko.i 
acri'Xo?  —  ''sacred  and  inviolate."  The  Tvrian  luLih- 
priest  was  of  the  blood-royal,  and  his  office  next  in  rank 
to  the  throne  seems  to  have  been  hereditary.  For  a 
general  account  of  the  religion  and  language  of  the.1 
country  see  PIKKMCIA;  see  also  SIDOX.  The  double 
lie-brew  consonant  ->,  /.:,  in  its  name,  lost  the  s  or  sibil- 
ation  in  the  form  T;irc,  and  in  the  modern  Arabic  name 
>'/?/•  the  sound  of  1  itself  is  dropped.  'In  the  same  way 
we  have  ill  Virgil,  tt  &irr<(nfi  dm-mint  astro  (Georg.  ii.  f>ur,l; 
in  Juvenal,  tt  p/ctn  frirrniirt  f<-r<nt<m  f.r.  lnm<ri.< 
mi/,/  n  (, i</ii  (x.  "M,  and  in  the  Truculentus  of  Plautus. 
jtiii-jiiirtiui  <.'•  >'«/•«  tlbi  cttii/i  (ii.  n,  .>).  The  Greek 
name  preserved  one  element  of  the  Hebrew  consonant, 
and  the  Arabic  name  has  retained  the  other,  as  also  the 
Latin  spelling,  in  these  last  quotations.  [j.  E.  | 


UNCLEAN 


1UG3 


UNICORN 


view  that  the  name  in  Pehlevi,  Aw-.Halesh,  means  [  trust  him  because  his  strength  is  great;  or  wilt  thou 
"  pure  water:'"  and  Strabo  says  that  the  water  of  the  leave  thy  labour  to  him;  \Vilt  thou  believe  him,  that 
Eulaeus.  whicli  alone  was  used  at  the  royal  table,  is  he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy 

barn  f  Here  the  only  salient  points  are  ,'/;•<«/  ftntif/t/i 
and  untamablcness;  while  from  the  before  cited  pas- 
sages we  mav  gather,  as  additional  characters,  ferocity, 
the  possession  of  horns,  DO.  xxxiii.  17,  or  a  single  horn. 


"  the  lightest  of  all;  for  an  Attic  cotylus  of  it  is  lightei 
bv  a  dram  than  the  .same  quantity  of  any  other  water" 
(xv.  3,  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  2'il,  ed.  Kramer).      This    Kulaens   is   now 
ilrv;    but    the   Arabs   still   call    it    Shat-'Atik  —  "th 
ancient  river.'1      As  for  the  other  rivers  near  the  plac 


the  Shapur  is  but  a  small   stream,  and  its  bad  water 
would  never  have  invited  the  Persian  kings  to  drink  it. 
The  present   Di/.ful  stream   ,-eems  toha\e  beuicalhd 
the  Coprates,  and  comes  not  into  comparison,  thoug 
Lavard  at  one  tim 
is  not  so  large  »r  s 

tleet  to  navigate  it.  according  to  the  quotation  from 
Arrian.  The  valley  through  uhieh  the  Kulaciis  Hov.ed 
may.  however,  be  distinctly  traced  :  being  nine  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  and  its.  depth  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet.  Numerous  canals  for  irrigation  diverged  mm  its 
sides.  A  remarkable  scr.lpimv  taken  from  tin-  palace 
of  Sennacherib  at  Iv.yuujik.  >.  ems  to  represent  Slm-han 


a  certain  ungainly  hugeness  of  form,  IV.  xxix.  r>. 

Se\eral  commentators  have  inclined  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  no  animal  mere  extraordinary  than  a  huge 
bove  is  intended:  grounding  their  conclusions  on  the 

regarded  it  as  the  Enlaeiis.     For  it     distinct  recognition  of  "horns''  on  a  single  rum  in  Do. 
deep  as  to  have  allowed  Alexander's     xxxiii.  17.  and  on   the  fact  that  certain  bovine  species 

of  colo-sal  -i/.c  and  -trengih  are  known  to  have  existed 
in  \Ve.-tern  Asia  in  ancient  times. 

i'.ut  the  I.X.X..  the  Vulgate,  and  all  the  versions 
are  against  -uch  an  identification,  all  of  \\hich  render 
tile  Hebrew  by  //o:'i;«'/'WS,  nlniini-i  /'e.--.  unicorn.  Is  there 
then  any  ••unicorn"  which  will  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  , -acred  text  .'  Some  have  sought  it  in  ivpre-enta- 

„.,  it  was  in  the  time  of  ~Ashur-bani-pal,  his  grand-on,  tions  of  the  more  powerful  straight-horned  antelopes, 
who  conquered  Su-iana.  and  it  shows  the  stream  bifur-  as  the  oryx,  so  dra\\  n  that  the  two  herns  falling  in  the 
cated  as  has  1 n  described.  See  an  account  of  thi-  line  of  vision  would  seem  one;  others  in  the  same  ante- 
monument  of  Assyrian  conquest  in  Layard'-  .\iinn/t  lope  accidentally  deprived  of  one  horn.  P<ut  such  ideii- 
«/,</  liu/ii/hii,  p.  r>2,  &e.)  Tlie  city  is  -p-lled  on  it  in  tifications  are  simply  puerile. 

cuneiform  characters  as  it  is  in  Dani.  1  Shushan.  and  :  Throughout  cia--ical  antiquity  vague  notions  of  a 
not  a-  in  (.rctk  form,  Susa.  Daniel  -ays,  cli.  \iii.  I",  '  true  unicorn  prevailed.  In  the  oi'oi  a-yptot  of  Ctisias, 
•  •  [  heard  a  man's  voict  between  the  bank- of  I'lai,"  which  were  larger  than  horses,  white,  with  a  horn  on 
literallv  between  I'lai  -either  referring  generally  to  the  forehead  a  cubit  long,  which  were  very  swift  and 
tjir  t-,\'o  branches  of  the  one  trunk  under  the  same  .-tmng.  not  ferocious  unless  attacked,  and  then  irresis- 

tible.  -o  that  they  could  not  be  taken  ali\  e  -  we  can 
trace  the  original  of  the  familiar  form  that  figures  in  our 

1   the  citadel  of   Slm-han.  no  doubt      heraldic  shield.      Aristotle   and   Herodotus   follow   Cte- 

sias.  and  Strabo  gives  the  unicorn  a  deer  like  head. 
Oppian  makes  it,  a  bull  with  undivided  hoof-  and  a 
frontal  horn:  and  Ca-sar.  who  puts  it  in  the  Hercynian 
forest,  gives  it;- single  horn  palmate  branch,,  s  like  those 
of  a  d^er.  1'linv  draws  the  jiortra.it  \\ith  the  gnaUst 
attention  to  details.  It  was  a  most  savage  beast,  gene- 
rails  like  a  horse,  \\ith  the  head  of  a  deer,  the  feet 
of  an  eh  phant.  the  tail  of  a  boar,  a  deep  belL-uii- 


to   Pliny, 

bv  means  of  artificial  divi-ions  or  canal-.  |.i.  F..| 

'UNCLEAN  IN  FOOD  OR  CONDITION.   ,s, 

('i.r.AN  AMI  UNCLKAN,  also  LEI-HOSY,  HI:H-T.K  \RI-:D. 
]uiritication  bv.  \c. 

UNICORN   [Z.N-    /•"</•).     A  horned  animal  of  vast 

-i/.e  and  -treiigth  i-  occasionally  mentioned  by  the 
.-acrid  writers,  from  Mo.-.--  and  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job  do\\n  to  the  prophet  l-aiah.  In  almost  all  th 


passages  it  is  spoken", ,f  "in  the  way  of  poetical  allu.-ion  '  voice,  and  a  single  black  horn  two  cubit-  long  project- 
or simile,  as  \\hen  I'.alaam  says  of  l.-rael.   "  lie  hath  a-      ing  from  the  middle  ,  f  its  for,  head. 

!•' rom  this  time  forward  the  fancyran  riot  in  describing 

ind  figuring  the  unicorn,  and   i lie  \\iio  attempted  a 

"  Hi-toria  Natural!-"  thought  hi-  work  complete  with- 
out  full  particulars  concerning  tin-   interesting  beast. 


it  wep  the  strength  of  a  rccm,"  Xu.  xxiii.  22;  xxiv.  !•;  or 
\\lien  Moses  in  his  song  says  of  Joseph,  "  Mis  --lory  is 
like  the  lir.-tiing  of  his  bullock,  and  hi-  horn-  are  like 
the  horns  of  a  /••  -  1/1,"  Do.  xxxiii.  17;  or  when  the  p.-almist, 
impel  .-onating  the  Lord  .le-us  .in  the  cross,  says,  "Thou 


I' 


ome 


or  when   Lebanon   and    Sirion  arc   said   to  move  at   the 
voii  .....  f  Jehovah  "like  the  son  of  a  raw,"  Ps.  xxix.  fi; 

or  when   the   righteous  anticipates  that  Jehovah   will 
exalt   his  horn  "like    [the   horn  of     a    nun."  Ps.  xcii.  1 


were  too  valuable  to  allow  any  to  be  s;:cri(i<  ed,  different 
species  of  unicorn  were  e.-tabli-hed.  in  the  copiousness 
of  which  the  most  fa.-tidious  student  might  satisfy  his 
choice-.  Tims  there  was  the  \\ald-esil.  the  n.eer  wolf, 


or  when,  in  the  denunciation  of  desolation  on  Idumea,     the  ox-hoofed    unicorn,  the   camel  hoofed   unicorn,  the 


her    mightiest    are   spoken    of   under  the-    metaphor    of 
"  nciit.-t''  and  "  bullocks,"  Is.  xxxiv.  7. 

In  the  magnificent  reproof  administered  by  Jehovah 
to    his    servant 
though    st 


in 


highly  poetic,  this  creature 
alluded  to  more  at  large,  and  in  a  way  that  seems  to 
imply  a  personal  acquaintance  with  it-  form  and  habits, 
though  without  that  detail  of  description  which  might 
determine  its  zoological  identification.  ''\Vill  the 
rrem  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide-  by  thy  crib; 
Canst  thou  bind  the  rccm  with  his  band  in  the  furrow? 
or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee?  Wilt  thou 


a-unicorn  (not  the  cetacean 
horned  wald-esel  (one  horn  behind  the  otherK  and 
several  others,  all  of  whicli  are  duly  figured  by  the 
indefatigable  Johllt-ton  (HUt.  Nat.  ir,f,7). 

Admitting  that  there  is  abundance  of  chad'  in  all 
this,  naturalists  have  for  some  time  been  inclining 
to  admit  that  there  may  be  some  little  wheat  also.  The 
rhinoceroses  of  India  and  Africa  showed  that  a  single 
central  horn  was  not  in  itself  unnatural;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  several  species  of  this  huge  pachyderm  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  latter  continent  has  brought  out 
some  features  of  the  old  descriptions  which  had  been 


UNICORN 


TNICORN 


bore  a  single  straight  slender  horn,  projecting  from  the  him.  The  usual  method  of  escape  adopted  by  the  na- 
face  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  with  a  small  tubercle-  lives  is  to  climb  up  a  dense  and  high  tree,  so  as  to  avoid, 
shaped  horn  immediately  behind  this.  if  possible,  being  seen.  If  the  animal  misses  his  sight 

The  zoological  researches  of  J)r.  Andrew  Smith,  and  of  the  fugitive,  he  immediately  gallops  oft' to  his  haunt, 
the  exploits  of  not  a  few  naturalist  sportsmen  in  tin;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  is  not  endowed 
wild-beast  regions  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Cape  Colony,  j  with  the  power  of  a  keen  scent.  Should  he.  however, 
have  made  us  familiar  witli  this  species  (Rhinoceros  I  espy  his  object  in  the  tree,  woe  to  the  unfortunate 
stiitu<),  as  well  as  others  with  a  similar  arrangement  of  ,  native;  he  begins  to  /ii/tt  trith  It  it  horn,  strikes  and 

penetrates  the  tree,  and  continues  piercing  it 
till  it  falls,  when  his  victim  seldom  escapes 
being  gored  to  death.  I'nless  the  tree  is 

-j^'£--.  !'/f-  '/„.*  •'    • 

•  jJ£;.<f-  "f  a  large  girth,  lie  ne\er  fails  in  breaking- 

it  down.  Having  killed  his  victim,  he  leaves 
him,  without  devouring  the  carcass.  The 
male  only  is  provided  with  the  horn  ;  the 
female  has  not  anything  of  the  kind." 

Dr.  Smith  then  alludes  to  certain  ihino- 
ceros  horns  obtained  by  Salt  in  Abyssinia, 
and  by  Denham  in  North  Africa,  which 
differ  importantly  from  those  of  any  South 
African  species  known  to  him;  and  also  to 
clubs  of  rhinoceros  horn  three  feet  in  length 
obtained  in  AS  estern  Africa  (Dahomey). 
After  some  observations  on  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  horns  in  this  genus,  the 
learned  zoologist  thus  concludes:  "When 
the  rhinoceros  of  Abyssinia  shall  have  been 
minutely  examined,  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  distinct  from  the  Rhinoceros  bicornis 

the  horns,  such  as  7i.  bicornt*  and  It.  kciftutt :  and  (Linn.),  and  be  identical  with  the  animal  stated  by  the 
others  are  indicated  as  yet  \mkuo\vn  to  Europeans,  natives  who  communicated  with  us  near  the  tropic  of 
among  which  may  yet  be  identified  the  true  ''unicorn"  Capricorn  to  be  like  the  keitloa.  The  other  species  of 
of  the  ancients,  and  possibly  the  "reem  "'of  the  Hebrews,  which  they  spoke  will  possibly  be  identical  with  the 
The  interest  of  the  subject  must  apologize  for  the  fol-  I  ndzoo-dzoo,  and  a  nondescript;  while  the  one  from 
lowing  rather  long  extracts  from  the  accomplished  zoo-  which  were  obtained  the  horns  referred  to  in  the  Brit- 
logist  just  mentioned.  '  ish  Museum,  ma}-  prove  either  a  Rhinoceros  timus,  or  ;i 

"  AVhile  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tropic."  writes     third  imdescribed  species"  (ilhistr.  Zoul.  So.  Africa 


Dr.  Smith,  "we  heard  of  two  other  species  of  the  genus, 
which  exist  still  farther  to  the  northward;  but,  unfor- 


In  these  African  rhinoceroses  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  we  have  manv  of  the  characters  of  the  unicorn  of 


Innately,  could  not  obtain  any  very  circumstantial  antiquity,  and  those  of  the  rtcni  of  Scripture.  As  to 
evidence  concerning  them,  as  the  persons  who  had  seen  the  latter,  here  are  the  un\\ieldy  form,  the  immense 
them  were  only  on  a  visit  in  the  c<mntrv  they  inhabit.  ;  size  and  strength,  the  ferocity,  and,  what  is  strange, 
One  of  them  was  stated  to  approximate  to  the  Jceit/oa;  tic  apparent  incongruity  of  a  horn  and  hornx.  For 


general  belief  in  this  report,  and  referring  to  the  last- 
mentioned  circumstance  chiefly  requiring  confirmation, 
Dr.  Smith  quotes  the  following  passage,  previously 
observing,  that  the  individual  who  furnished  Mr. 
Freeman  with  the  account  of  the  ndzoo-dzoo  was  a 
native  of  the  country  northward  of  the  Mozambique; 
and  that  if  we  admit  certain  portions  of  the  descriptions 


to  be   tainted  with   em 


we   can  recognize   in.  the 


remainder  the  genuine  habits  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  pro- 
bably one  of  the  species  with  which  Dr.  Smith's  in- 
formants were  slightly  acquainted. 

'•It    appears.''  observes  Mr.    Freeman, 


ndzoo  -  dzoo    is 


rare  in  Make 


•that    the 
is\.     It  is 


about  the  a'tze  of  a  horse,  extremely  feet  and  stromj. 
It  has  one  sinylc  horn  projecting  from  its  forehead, 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  in  length.  This  is 


observer  might  well  describe  the  animal  as  one-horned, 
considering  the  posterior  as  a  mere  tubercle.  As  re- 
gards the  classical  unicorn,  of  Ctesias  for  instance,  the 
great  size,  the  white  body,  the  frontal  horn,  the  inertia 
at  first,  and  then  the  resistless  force  of  the  speed  when 
the  pace  is  up.  the  comparative  peace! ulness,  but  the 
ferocity  when  irritated,  are  all  characters  of  R.  simus; 
while  as  to  that  "  asperrima  fera"  of  Pliny,  the  feet 
of  the  elephant,  the  tail  of  the  boar,  the  deep  roar, 
and  the  black  horn  two  cubits  long,  well  belong  to  the 
same  species.  Even  the  contradictions  in  descriptions 
may  be  reconciled  :  thus  while  some  make  the  unicorn 
to  1)0  cloven-footed,  and  others  give  it  the  feet  of  the 
camel,  the  foot  of  the  rhinoceros  might  suggest  either 
to  observers  who  thought  of  some  other  animal,  but 
were  not  familiar  with  the  elephant  or  hippopotamus. 


TPHAZ 


II  Mi.") 


UJJIAH 


It  may  be  objected  that  these  Caffrarian  animals  are  !  conjecture.    For  an  account  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  temple 
not   likely  to  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews;   but',  svhich  was  dedicated  to  'Urki  or  the  moon,  see  Loftus's 

not  to   mention  that  there  is  good  iva.son  to  believe 
that  several   quadrupeds  now  known  only  in  the  south 


L'haldaca  (P.  12S,  &c  )  Ur  seems  to  have  been  a  capital 
city  for  mere  than  two  centuries,  and  had  always  at- 
tached  to  it  a  special  character  of  sacredness.  It  was 

tinent.  the  facts  already  cited,  and  particularly  the  ,  besides  an  extensive  cemetery.  Tins  seems  to  lie  the 
reported  existence  of  the  ndzoo-dzoo,  lead  us  to  look  for  [  place  referred  to  by  Eupolcmos  as  quoted  by  Euscbius 
a  species,  and  probably  one  that  shall  meet  the  require-  !  ,ri\u-p.  Kv.  ix.  17),  iv  TruXei  rijs 


anciently    inhabited    the    north    portion    of    the    co 


U'PHAZ   |-.p?l.      A  term  used  twice.  Je.  \.  ft;  In. 

in  connection  with  fine  gold,  much  as  is  elsewhere  and  Kwald.     Lcn^vrke.     JJitter,    and     Knol 

still  more   fre((iiently  done  with  Ophir.      It   ha-  hence  identities  the  name   \\ith  -v.sv  lire.      Tin 

been  supposed  by  Oeseliius  and  others,  that   the  words  ;  no  doubt  eomu'cted  with  the  legends  in  the   Koran  and 

are  pi'obaHv  the  r-aine      rphaz  being  either  a  variation  Talmud    which    repiv-eiit    Abraham    as    escaping    by 


moon  in  Arabic,  and  the  moon  being  worshipped  as 
we  have  said  in  the  old  city.  It  may  be  added  that 
Tuch  regards  I'r  as  a  Median  town  called  OiY/ia  by 
Strabo  i\i.  ;.L'..  .  a  view  followed  to  some  extent  by 

He    also 
lerivation  is 


f  Ophir    \\hich   in  the  original   ditl'ers  from    it   only  in     miracle   from   the   flames  into   which   Nimrod   or   other 
ne  letter,  "\C\v,   thon-h   differently  pointed),  or  a   cor-      idolatrous  persecutor  had  thrown  him.       Various  other 
<  >f  a   plac 


ruption  of  it   in  the  t,  \t. 
I'phaz  nothing  i-  knou  n. 

UR  [•"»:  Sept.  x--t'a  T^-1'  XaXoaiw!-,  "country 
Chaldees;"  and  in  our  version  I'r  of  the  Chaldees,  Go 
xi.  •-'-,. -:i;  xv  7:  S'o.  ix.  r].  It  was  the  place  "lit  "f  v,  hich 
Terah.  Lot.  and  Abraham  emi'_rat-d,  an,|  it  i-  placed  by 
Stephen  in  .Mesopotamia,  Ac.  vii.a.  It-  locality.  lm\\ever. 
ha-  not  been  fixed  beyond  dUput".  Hunseii  following 
r.ochart,  Calmet.  Michael!-,  Vater,  X'oii  lloldeii.  and 
C.esenius,  identify  it  with  an  I'r  nieiitioiud  as  a 
ca-tle  bv  Ainniiaim-  MarcelHiiu-  ixxv.  -',  I  r  nuiiiini 
Ptrxlcinn  ra«tc//itm.  and  said  to  be  between  llatra  and 
Ni-ibis.  I'r,  however,  is  apparently  not  a  |. roper  name, 
but  a  1'er-ian  word  signifying  a  fortr«--s.  I'.e-ides.  mere 
.-imilarity  of  name  dues  not  prove  much  as  to  a  place 


tyinolo-ies  have  been  proposed:  some  taking  the  word  as 
•^n.  a  mountain:  some  as  denoting'  the  east  or  the  light- 
uivinu  n  uion;  while  Kwald.  from  the  Arabic,  makes  it, 
••  place  of  sojourn."  and  other-  leok  to  the  Zendic  rani, 
a  fort,  or  the  Sanscrit  in;  a  town.  The  name,  ho\\- 
ever,  was  probably  indigenous,  and  belongs  to  the  old 
( 'haldee  of  the  tirst  empire.  Kor  a  review  of  the  earlier 
opinions  on  tin'  name  and  geography  of  I'r  and  Abra 
ham's  connection  \sith  it.  see  Wagner's  I>i.^«rt«ii«  (in 
ilul.  V.T.  vi .1  i  p.  173  Ix  to  the 

[.I.  K.  1 

I  RCANE.      A    Christian,   and    formerly    a    fellow 
labourer  of  tlie  ajiostle  Paul,  to  whom  the  latt.  r  sent  a 
salutation   in  his  epistle  to  the   lennans.      The   name   is 
properlv  rf/jUHtix,  and  either  that,  or  the  simple  I'l'/x/ii. 


the  Latin  ((notation  is  .\<l:n-  not  "</  / '/'  < '  «•  /'< .  Warka. 
Creek '<>/n(<'<v;.  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  I'r 
of  Scripture.  I'.ut  the  name  is  probably  only  a  corrup- 


English  Hibles. 

I'  IvI   [jicrt/,  or  ].ossibly  contracted  tor  Uriah,  It'jli 
of  ,/ilioni/i].      1.   The   father   of    Rezaleel,    one  of  th 


ll 


k  on  its 


ernacle,   Fx 


of 


have  contended  for  Orfali  in   the  north-western  part  of     Judah,  and  the  son  of  Hur.      2.   The   father  of  one  of 
Mesopotamia,  as  being  the  site  of  the  Chaldaean  I'r.  '  Solomons  commissariat  officers     Ueber,  i  Ki.  iv.m   3.  A 

It  was   c 


hv  the   Creeks    Ldessa  or    driha   at    an 


commenced  hi-  e\entful  journey.  I'.ut  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  to  ju-tify  the  tradition,  and  it 
seems  to  lie  too  near  llaraii.  the  lir-t  resting-place. 
More  recent  writers  are  disposed  to  fix  on  Mugheir.  on 
the  riu'ht  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  near  its  junction 
with  the  Shat-el-liie.  The  territory  is  in  Chaldaea 
propei-.  and  this  position  is  a  strong  argument  in  its 
favour.  It  is  called  Hur  by  the  natives,  and  on  its 
inscriptions  and  monuments  HurorTr.  It  is  appar- 
ently the  most  ancient  city  of  the  older  Chaldaea,  and 
its  bricks  show  that  it  had  a  sovereign  called  I'rukh  - 
the  earliest  of  the  monumental  kings.  It  is  now  distin- 
guished by  a  ruined  temple  named  Mugheir  or  ''the 
bitumincd."  as  it  is  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  with 
bitumen.  This  place  suits  all  the  requirements  of  the 
biblical  l"r.  The  monumental  royal  lists  found  here 


(B.C.  alo  .  the   last  king  of   llabylon.      A  fre- 
quent inscription  on  the  bricks  is  ''Urukh  king  of  Ur" 


(Rawlinsun's  Ancient  Monarchic 


One  district  was 


called  Ibra,  and  Sir  Henry  Kawlinsoii  imagines  that  it 
gave  the  name  of   Hebrew  to  Abraham -a  gratuitous 
VOL.  II. 


gatekeeper  of  the  temple,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
married  foiviu'ii  wives.  Ezr.  x.-'l. 

URIAH.    I'lM.IAH    [llyht   of  Jchueuh].      1.    A 

valiant  otlieer  in  I>avid's  army,  and  the  commander 
of  one  of  the  thirty  bands  into  which  the  army  was 
divided.  He  was  not  a  nati\e  Israelite,  but  of  the 
Hittite  race-hence  called  "  I'riah  the  Hittite;"  vet 
he  had  evidently  embraced  the  faith  of  Israel.  2  Sa. 
xi.  ii;  and  was  conscipieiitly,  as  truly  as  David  him- 
self, a  member  of  the  covenant.  He  was  also  married 
to  a  person  of  Jewish  birth  I'.ath-h.  ha,  the  daughter 
(.f  Lliam.  2Sa.  xi.  3.  The  brief  history  of  this  man  is 
one  of  the  most  humiliating  and  melancholy  recorded 
in  sacred  Scripture,  from  the  dreadful  lieht  it  reflects 
on  the  distinguished  man  who  became  his  betrayer  and 
murderer.  The  circumstances  connected  with  David's 
wicked  behaviour  toward  him.  and  the  disastrous  effects 
which  flowed  from  it,  have  been  already  narrated  in 
the  life  of  David.  Of  I'riah  himself  comparatively 
little  is  told,  but  in  that  little  there  is  the  undoubted 
evidence  of  a  loyal,  chivalrous,  and  devoted  spirit— a 
true  soldier-like  sense  of  honour,  the  more'  remarkable, 
and,  indeed,  all'eeting  in  its  manifestations,  that  it 
stands  in  such  painful  contrast  to  the  extraordinary 
duplicitv  and  selfishness  displayed  on  the  part  of  his 
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roval  master.  When  David  learned  llic'  .situation  of 
Bathsheba  lie  ^sent  for  Uriah  (who  at  the  time  was 
with  the  army  besieging  Rahbah  of  Ammon),  in  order 
that  !>v  going  to  live  for  a  season  witli  his  wife  a 
cover  might  lie  thrown  over  David's  guilt.  But  Uriah, 
instead  of  retiring  to  liis  own  Louse  at  night,  slept 
with  tlie  other  servants  at  the  door  of  David's  house  - 
conduct  that  can  scarcely  l)e  accounted  for  hut  on  the 
supposition  that  his  home  was  known  to  he  no  longer 
to  him  what  it  had  once  heen.  ITe,  however,  excused 
himself,  mi  David  expressing  surprise  at  liis  conduct, 
by  referring  to  the  circumstance  of  Israel  and  .Tudah 
and  the  ark  of  ( lod  being  under  tents,  and  in  the  open 
field,  as  rendering  it  unseemly  for  him  to  court  the 
society  and  endearments  of  his  wife  and  home.  It  could 
scarcely  fail  to  cut  David  to  the  heart ;  yet,  instead  of 
cheeking  him  in  his  infatuated  course,  it  only  led  him 
farther  into  crime.  Tie  sought  now  to  break  the 
resolution  or  overcome  the  reserve  of  Uriah  by  intoxi- 
cating him:  that  thus  enfeebled  in  reason,  and  heated 
in  spirit,  he  might  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  be  led 
to  frequent  the  company  of  Bathshcba.  Hut  this  also 
failed;  and  as  David  could  now  scarcely  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  Uriah  was  privy  to  the  deep  dishonour  that 
had  been  done  him.  there  seemed  no  resort  left  but  the 
dreadful  device  of  sending  him  back  to  the  army,  with 
a  letter  to  Joab,  requesting  that  he  would  set  Uriah  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  conflict,  and  leave  him  there 
alone,  so  as  to  secure  his  falling  under  the  weapons  of 
the  enemy.  The  device  succeeded  onlv  too  well. 
David  found  a  ready  enough  accomplice  for  such  work 
in  Joab,  who  was  not  long  in  heintr  able  to  report  to 
David  that  the  foul  deed  was  done,  and  that  Uriah  had 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  Truly  a  sad  story  ;  and 
one.  as  Hare  has  justly  remarked,  which  is  peculiarly 
fitti'd  to  stun  and  confound  us — "  warning  us  what 
man  must  be.  when  even  the  noblest  of  men  have  such 
a  dark  chasm  in  their  souls — when  he  who  seems  to 
stand  with  one  foot  on  the  threshold  of  heaven,  is  seen 
tottering  with  the  other  on  the  brink  of  hell"  (Victory  of 
Faith, p.  111).  (See  further  under  DAVID  and  BATHSHEBA.) 
2.  URIAH.  A  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Ahaz. 
His  parentage  is  not  recorded  :  and  in  the  history  of 
the  period  the  only  thing  recorded  of  him  is  his  ready 
compliance  with  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  Ahaz,  in 
getting  an  altar  erected  after  the  pattern  of  that  which 
Ahaz  saw  at  Damascus.  2  Ki.  xvi.  it.  Acting  thus  ob- 
sequiously to  Ahaz  in  a  matter  so  closely  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Clod,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  other  things  also  he  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
royal  will,  and  gave  the  influence  of  his  name  to  help 
forward  the  corruption  that  was  proceeding.  It  may 
seem  to  weigh  somewhat  on  the  other  side,  that  he 
appears  to  be  the  person  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  who  under  the  name  of  Uriah  the  priest  wa.s 
taken  as  one  of  two  faithful  witnesses  to  record  in 
regard  to  his  transaction  with  the  prophetess,  Is.  viii.  2. 
But  in  this  allusion  respect  was  had  merely  to  his  office 
as  high-priest  for  the  time  being,  as  the  prophetess 
also  came  into  consideration  merely  as  one  who,  by- 
reason  of  her  supernatural  gift,  stood  peculiarly  near  to 
God.  Prophet,  prophetess,  high-priest,  and  Zechariah 
(whom  Jehovah  remembers),  son  of  Jeberechiah  (whom 
Jehovah  blesses),  were  brought  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  concentrated  exhibition  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  (iod.  But  nothing  is  thereby  indicated 
respecting  the  personal  character  of  Uriah. 


3.  UJUAH.     A  priest  in  later  times— the  head  of  the 
seventh  course  of  priests,  i  ch.  xxiv.  in;  Kzr.  viii.  33.     No- 
thing of  moment  is  recorded  of  him.      Under  the  name 
of  Urijah.  in  the  Authorized  Version,  he  again  appears 
in  Xe.  iii.  4,  21. 

4.  URIAH,  but  in  our  English  Bible  spelled  UTUJAH. 
A  prophet  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim,   the  son  of   Shc- 
maiah,  of  Kirjath-jearim.      He  is  mentioned  only,  and 
in  an  incidental  manner,  by  Jeremiah,  di.  x\vi.  2<>-23,  as 
having  prophesied   against   the   king   and    people,   for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life;   but  so  bitter 
and    relentless  was   the   spirit   cherished   toward   him, 
that  the  king  sent  to  Egypt  for  him,  and  killed  him 
with  the  sword.      His  case  was  referred  to  by  certain 
elders — but  whether  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  or 
a  warning  to  be  shunned,  is  not  quite  clear.      It  has 
been  understood  both  ways. 

UEI'AS,  the  Greek  form  of  URIAH. 

U'RIEL  [lire  of  Gnd}.  1.  A  Levite,  chief  of  the 
Kohathites  in  the  time  of  David,  and  one  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  the  house 
of  Obed-edom,  i  cii.  xv.  .-,,  u.  2.  The  father  of  JMaachah, 
wife  of  Rehoboam;  he  is  called  Uriel  of  Gibeah.  2  Ch. 
xiii.  2.  3.  A  Kohathite  Levite.  son  of  Tahath.  but  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  recorded,  1  ch.  vi.  'n. 

URI'JAH.     AW  URIAH. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM.     See  PKIEST  (P.  ccs). 

USURY.  The  term  for  this  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, neshek(y&:i),  from  the  root  to  tat,  lite,  or  dcrour, 
gives  plain  enough  indication  of  the  malignant  and 
hurtful  nature  of  the  thing  signified  by  it:  it  points  to 
such  heavy  exactions  made  for  a  temporary  loan  of 
money  as  trenches  materially  on  the  resources  of  the 
borrower,  and  even  threatens  wholly  to  devour  his  sub- 
stance. Consequently  the  practice  was  strictly  forbid- 
den by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  between  one  Israelite  and 
another;  being  utterly  opposed  to  the  claims  of  that 
brotherly  love  which  all  the  members  of  the  community 
were  bound  to  recognize  and  act  upon  in  their  dealings 
one  with  another.  The  enactments  upon  the  subject 
contemplate  the  two  parties  as  respectively  poor  and 
rich — the  one  involved  somehow  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, and  as  such,  therefore,  the  proper  subject  for  sym- 
pathy and  generous  treatment  by  the  other,  not  of  sel- 
fish indifference  or  overreaching  cupidity.  Thus  in  Ex. 
xxii.  2/i.  the  first  piece  of  legislation  upon  usury,  it 
is  said.  "  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  that 
is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  a  usurer, 
neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury.''  In  like  manner 
in  Le.  xxv.  ?>5-3S,  where  the  prohibition  is  again  re- 
peated, and  in  a  somewhat  extended  form,  it  is  the  case 
of  a  brother  who  has  waxen  poor,  or  fallen  into  decay, 
that  gives  occasion  to  the  enactment:  neighbours  are 
enjoined  to  relieve  him  without  exacting  usury  or  in- 
crease, and  to  do  so  even  though  he  should  not  be  a 
home-born  Israelite,  but  a  stranger  sojourning  in  the 
land.  The  same  qualification,  doubtless,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  in  the 
only  other  enactment  in  the  law  on  the  subject,  nc.  xxiii. 
KI,  20 — the  rather  so,  as  here  the  distinction  is  formally- 
drawn  between  a  brother  Israelite  and  a  stranger — to 
the  one  they  might  not  lend  on  usury  (because  to  do  so 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  brotherly  kindness), 
to  the  other  they  might  (because  it  might  be  done 
without  any  infraction  of  this  law,  in  the  way  of  legi- 
timate and  honourable  gain).  The  Israelites  were  not  a 
commercial  people,  nor  were  the  laws  and  regulations 
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under  which  they  were  placed  framed  \vitli  a  view  to 
encourace  them  to  become  such,  but  rather  to  preserve 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  family  inheritances,  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  simple,  unostentatious,  frugal 
mode  of  life.  Among  themselves,  therefore,  only  >ueh 
lending  as  ministeivd  help  to  the  struggling  poor, 
and  served  to  tide  him  over  trials  and  ditiicultics,  was 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  economy;  not 
Mich  as  tended  to  embarrass  his  circumstances,  and 
at  his  expense  enabled  a  u'riping  neighbour  I"  enrich 
himself.  This  last  i.-  the  only  kimt  of  u.-ury  forbid- 
den in  the  law.  aii'l  the  avoiding  of  \\hich  i.-  soine- 
times  given  ainoin;  tin-  characteristics  of  the  upright 
and  godly  man,  I's.  xv.  ,j;  ,K  xv.  1";  Kzc.  . \\iii.  f,  17,  &c  It 
is  also  that  which  when  practised  was  denounced  a.- 
a  crying  imputy.  and  exposed  those  \\  h  >  did  it  to  judi- 
cial condemnation.  No.  v.  1-1  ;;  I'r  xx\iii.  -.  Hut  the  takinu 
of  usury  in  the  sense  of  receiving  a  reasonable,  rate 
of  interest  for  the  u.-e  of  money  employed  in  mer- 
chandise, belongs  to  a  diltcivnt  category,  and  is  no- 
where, forbidden:  nor  is  it  more  contrary  to  the  law  oi 
love,  than  the  jilyini;'  of  merchandise  it.-elf  for  the  sake; 
(,f  gain.  Hi-nee,  it  i-  referred  to  in  New  Testament 
Scripture  a-  a  perfectly  under.-to.id  and  allowable  prac- 
tiee.  Mai.  XXV.-J7,  Lu.  MX  -.-  a  praeiice  \\hieli  the  Jews 
of  all  ages,  from  tin-  time  of.  the  l'.ab\  h  >ni.-h  exile, 
when  thev  began  t"  lie  in  a  mamn-r  di  ivi-n  to  commerce 
for  their  support,  liave  felt  themselves  at  lib.  rt\  to 
carry  on.  That  it  may  be.  and  ofti  n  has  been,  carried 
on  by  them.  a.-  we-11  as  others,  in  a  way  i'ar  from  con- 
sistent with  tin-  -Teat  principle-  of  equity,  there  call  be 
no  doubt:  but  this  belongs  to  the  abuse,  not  to  the  use 
of  the  liberty  in  cpie.-tion,  and  is  to  be  condemned  on 
commercial  as  v\ell  as  moral  grounds.  Applied  to 
Christian  time-,  th"  spii-it  of  tin;  old  enactments  re- 
garding usury  finds  it.-  fulfilment  in  the  frank  and 
timely  ministration  of  pecuniary  In  !p  from  those  \\h» 
can  u'ive  it  to  p:-r.-ons  mi  whom  inisfortinie  and  poverty 
have  fallen,  and.  . -I-  regards  commercial  transactions, 
in  t!ie  maintenance  of  upright  and  honourable  dealings. 
Such  belli--;  maiiife.-tlv  the  Scriptural  \  i.  w  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  could  serve  no  purpo-c  properly  uoj. 
biblical  interpretation,  to  enter  into  the  jv.int-  of  dill'i-r- 
eiico  regarding  it  which  i-nnruvd  ainonu'  rabbinical 
atitiiorities,  or  to  the  le-i-latiou.  for  th'.-  m».-t  part 
fooli.-h  and  abortive,  of  Christian  -tales,  to  restrain 
and  regulate  tin-  taking  of  usury. 

UZ  [y"s],  the  name  of  certain  persons  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Three  pe-r.-oiis.  bear 
the  name  ('/.:  1.  A  sou  of  Aram,  Go.  x.  •_':!.  2.  A  son 
of  Xahor.  brother  of  Abraham.  Go  x\ii  -Jl.  3.  A  de- 
scendant of  Ksau  or  Seir.  Go.  \\xvi.  i'-. 

UZ.  a  country  famous  as,  bein-  the  land  of  -lob,  .Kb 
i.  1;  mentioned  again.  Je.  xxv.  ai;  L:i.  iv.  21.  It  is  not  easy 
to  ti\  accurately  it-  po-ition,  nor  to  decide-  from  which, 
if  from  any  of  the  persons  referred  to  above,  it  may 
have  derived  its  name.  Two  of  them  belong  to  the 
Arama-an  branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  one  to  the 
Arabian.  Allusions  to  the-  name  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  country  lay  some- 
where on  the  border  land  between  these  two  great 
branches,  and  was  partly  inhabited  by  both.  Km- Job 
is  styled  one  of  tin-  "children  of  the  Ka.-t."  a  name 
chiefly  applicable  to  Arabs,  but  given  also  to  Aramaans 
of  Mesopotamia,  tie.  xxix.  i.  His  property  is  described  as 
exposed  to  the  Saba-an-.  i.e.  Arabs  on  one  side.  .Kb  i  i:,, 
and  to  the  Chaldeans  on  the  other.  .Kb  i.  17  Further. 


seime  of  his  three  friends  see-in  to  belong  to  Fdomite. 
that  is,  Arabian  tribes.  .Kb  ii.  i'.,  \\hik-  Klihn.  the  fourth 
interlocutor,  must  betaken  for  an  Arama?an,  Job  xxxii.  2. 
Auain,  in  La.  iv.  'Jl  the  Kdoinites  are-  described  as 
dwelling  in  I"/.,  while  on  the  contrary  it  is  said,  Jo.  xxv. 
•J--,  as  a  stale  to  be  independent  and  ruled  by  its  own 
princes.  I  /  was  thus  the  name-  of  a  region,  on  whose 
soil  the  three  families  of  Syrian  Arama.-aus,  I)ab\  Ionian 
Arama-aiis.  and  Arabs,  all  met  each  othe-r.  Sue-h  a 
locality  mu-t  have  lain  in  the  space-  bounded  by  the 
Damascene  Syrians  on  the  north,  by  the  Kdomites  on  jj 
the  south,  and  by  the-  line- of  the  F.uphraU  s  en  the  cast, 
haste-rn  tradition  plac<  s  .lob'-  residence  in  the  llauran, 
where  a  monastery  wa- erected  to  his  memory,  and  bear- 
in  L;'  his  name. 


U'ZAL.     The  sixth  son  of  Joktan  in  the  geiieulogj 

of  (I.-.  \.  -J7.  Tlu-ie  i>  a  general  agreement  as  to  the 
dt.Miiiati"ii  and  settlement  of  thi-  portion  ot  theJok- 
tanite  race,  since  tin-  name  evidently  appe-ars  in  Au/.al, 
:-  r  nain-  of  Sanaa,  tin-  capital  of  'i  eiin  n  Thi.- 
ha-  been  from  \erv  reiuoti-  tin,-  the.  mo.-t 

tioiirishin-  cities  in  Arabia,  and  little  le.-s  important 
than  Scba.  It  .-laud-  on  an  <le\ated  position,  is 

\',  ell   supplied     \\itil    Water     fllViltuWll     ill     SUL'h  .1  IVgioil, 

and  i-  one  of  the  be-t-built  and  pleasantly  situated 
place.- in  Arabia.  I'ut  exeejit  incidentally  fiom  its  very 
remote  connection  \\ith  a  member  of  Joktan's  family. 
its  pasl  history  and  |nvsent  state  liavt-  no  In  aril-;:  on 
tin  interpretation  of  Sci-ipt'ire. 

UZ'ZA  jsjr]  \M>  r/ZAll  inivj.  The  two  words 
import,  xtrt  /••/  or  .-•'/•(  iif/t/i,  are  fieely 
inii-rchan^' d  in  thu  original  as  well  as  in  our  Version, 
and  mav  be  regarded  as  one.  1.  A  descendant  ot 
Merari.  I  .  :  vi  .':).  2.  A  son  of  l-'.hud.  of  the-  tribe  of 
I'li-njamin,  n  .  .;  :  3.  A  family  of  this  name  ajipear 
amoiiu  the  returned  Nethinim,  l-'./.v.  ii.  I'J.  4.  Om-  ..; 
the  ions  of  Abinadab.  in  \\ho.-i-  house  the  ark  abode 
for  ill.-  ]on--  perio  1  of  twenty  years,  is  .  vii  i,-j;  -j  s:l. 
\\iieii  tin;  aik  was  being  removeil  Irolil  that 
temporary  resting-place  to  Jerusalem,  it  fell  to  I '//ah, 
with  his  broth. -r  Ahio.  to  drive  tin-  cart  in  \\  Inch  it  was. 
placed.  Matter>  proceed,  d  \\.-!l  enough,  and  v.  ith  every 
d.-moiistratioii  of  joy,  till  tin-  preci  ,->ion  reached 
Xachon's  thn-.-hing-tlo.ir.  \\ln-n  the  oxen  stumbled  or 
i  -  .  as  to  -hake  the  ark.  and  Tz/ali,  afraid  doubt- 
K-.-.-  l.-st  it  should  fall  to  the  u'l-ound.  incautiously  put 
forth  his  hand  to  lay  hold  of  it.  For  this  lie  was  im- 
mediately -mitten  by  tin-  Lord,  and  he  died  under  the 
di\iin-  visitation.  Variou-  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  sin  of  t'/x.ah- - 
some  supposing  that  In-  was  in-i:ln-ra  priest  nor  Levite, 
and  had  no  right  whatever  to  intermeddle  with  so  sacred 
a  treasure-:  others,  that  he  was  indeed  a  Levite,  but 
that  his  sin  lay  in  handling  the  ark  in  a  rouvli  and 
irreverent  manner:  while  others,  still  again,  would 
connect  the  judgment  with  the  whole  arrangements  for 
conveying  the  ark,  as  betokening  a  culpable  disregard 
of  the  instructions  in  the  law,  according  to  which  when 
removed  it  was  to  be  covered  and  borne  by  the  sons  of 
Kohatli,  but  never  touched  by  them.  Nu.  iv.  ]-]:,.  The 
two  latter  considerations  are  both  apparently  valid: 
U//ah's  irreverent  handling  of  the  ark  was  but  the 
climax  of  much  of  the  same  description,  which  dis- 
1  covered  itself  in  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion;  and 
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hence,  while  the  stroke  fell  immediately  upon  him,  it 
\vus  a  manifestation  of  divine  displeasure  toward  all. 
So  David  evidently  regarded  it.  It  ean  seareely,  how- 
ever, he  doubted  that  I'zzah  was  of  a  Levite  family; 
as  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  ark  should  have 
been  placed,  or  at  least  allowed  to  remain  so  loni;1,  in 
the  house  of  any  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  Nor  ean  it  be  very  well  understood,  how  if 
Abinadab  was  not  a  Levite.  his  son  L'lea/.ar  should 
have  lii-en  consecrated  to  take  charge  of  the  ark,  i  sa. 
vii.  2.  Kven  if  necessity  miu'ht  have  led  to  the  location 
of  the  ark  in  the  house  of  a  layman,  no  plea  of  that 
sort  could  be  nnred  for  appointing  any  one  not  of 
priestly  or  Levitiiv.l  rank  to  take  charge  of  it:  anil  such 
a  palpable  deviation  from  the  order  prescribed  in  the 
law  is  certainly  improbable  in  the  circumstances.  (For 
the  scene  of  I '/./.all's  death  see  under  OI;EO-KDOM  and 
Xi-:i'irn>Aii.)  It  was  probably  about  five  miles  west 
from  .Jerusalem. 

UZ'ZA.  GARDEN  OF.  The  burying-place  of  .Man- 
asseh,  king  of .)  udah,  and  of  his  son  Amoii,  2  Ki.  xxi.  is,  20. 
But  why  so  called,  or  where  precisely  situated,  is  matter 
of  conjecture  only,  neither  Scripture  nor  antiquity 
throwing  any  light  upon  the  subject. 

UZ'ZI.  This  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  l'/./.iah.  and 
appears  as  the  name  of  various  persons,  none  of  whom 
attained  to  any  celebrity— a  son  of  Bukki,  of  the  family 
of  the  high-priest.  1  Ch.  vi.  .->,  ;.i;  a  son  of  Tola  and  grand- 
son of  Jssachar,  ich.  vii.  •>,:>,;  a  son  of  Bda.  a  Benjamite, 

I  Ch.  vii.  7;  and   several  other  priests  and   Levites.   i  Ch. 

i\.  x:  Xu.  xi.  •.:>;  xii.  I'.i,  12. 

UZ'ZIA  [a  variation  of  Uzziah].  One  of  David's 
thirty  heroes  — called  the  Ashterathite,  probably  from 
being  a  native  of  one  of  the  Astaroths.  1  Ch.  xi.  41. 

UZZI'AH  [rnis,  also  sometimes  irnr1,  ffrenf/f//  of 
,fi-/i<>ra/t\.  1.  A  king  of  Judah  (the  tenth  after  David) 
who  bewail  to  reign  about  B.C.  Suit.  Ju  several  passages 
of  the  book  of  Kings,  2  Ki.  xiv.  21;  xv.  1,  &o.,  I'z/.iah  is  ox- 
changed  for  A/.ariah  [rnr,  lid/ifd  of  Jvltoruh],  which 
Gesenius  attributes  to  a  mi.-take  of  the  copyists,  or  to 
tin  interchange  of  the  names  as  spoken  by  the  common 
people;  but  which  more  probably  arose  from  that  play 

II  [ion   words  of    nearly    synonymous  import,  of   \\hich 
we  have  many  examples  in  Scripture.     (&r  AZAKIAH, 
Xo.  4.)     Uzziah  came  very  early  to  the  throne,  beinsr 
only  sixteen  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father.     .But 
he  had  great  capacities  for  government,  and  under  his 
administrate    i  the  kingdom  of  Judah  soon  attained  to 
ureat  strength  and  prosperity,      lie  carried  on  success- 
ful wars  against  the  1'liilistines  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Arabians  on  the  other;  fortified  the   walls  of  Je- 
rusalem with  several  strong  towers;  built  towers  also 
ia    the    wilderness;   dug   wells    for    the    supply   of  his 
numerous  flocks  and  herds,  which   were  sent  forth  to 
pasture  in  the  wilderness;  applied  himself,  besides,  to 
the  husbandly  of  fields  and  vineyards,  and  kept  up  a 
large  and  well-appointed  army,  2  ch.  xxvi.  1-1:,.     But  his 
prosperity  proved  too  much  for  him;  for  "  when  lie  was 
strong  his  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction;"  and 
th-'uji    he  had   in  his  earlier  days,  while  he   had  the 
counsel  and  direction  of  /eehariah,  "who  had   under- 


standing in  the  visions  of  God."  sought  the  Lord  and 
did  well,  he  afterwards  beeaniQ  proud  and  presump- 
tuous, arrogating  to  himself  the  right  of  doing  what 
God  had  expressly  reserved  to  his  consecrated  priest- 
hood. In  this  spirit  he  went  into  the  temple  to  offer 
incense;  but  Azariah  the  high-priest  withstood  him,  on 
the  ground  that  this  was  a  matter  which  belonged  only 
to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  lie  still,  however,  per.-istcd  in 
his  attempt,  till  the  judgment  of  heaven  fell  upon  him, 
and  he  was  smitten  witli  leprosy,  which  clave  to  him 
till  the  day  of  his  dt.-ith.  It  is  only  in  the  book  of 
Chronicles  that  the  occasion  of  his  leprosy  is  recorded; 
but  that  the  disease  came  upon  him  as  a  judgment  is 
plainly  implied  al.-o  in  the  book  of  Kings,  when  it  is 
said  "  that  the  Lord  smote  him,  so  that  he  was  a  leper 
unto  the  day  of  his  death;  and  he  dwelt  in  a  several 
(separate,  house,"  2  Ki.  xv.  .-,.'  After  thi-  calamity  befell 
him  Uzziah  could  take  little  part  in  public  affairs;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  have  his  son  Jotham  associated  with 
him  in  the  kingdom.  lie  lived,  however,  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  his  reign,  including  that  portion  of  it 
in  which  .Jotham  was  conjoined  with  him.  extended  to 
lift v- two  years. 

Incidentally  mention  is  made  by  Amos,  ch.  i.  1,  also 
by  Zechariah.  ch.  xiv.  5,  of  an  earthquake  which  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  Czziah.  J'.ut  no  notice  of 
this  occurs  in  the  historical  accounts  either  of  Kiiicrs 
or  Chronicles,  which  are  both  very  brief,  if  viewed  in 
respect  to  the  length  of  the  period.  Josephus  mentions 
it,  and  connects  it  expressly  with  the  sacrilegious 
attempt  of  l"z/.iah  to  oil;  r  incense  (Ant.  ix.  in,  sect.  4). 
I'ut  Scripture  itself  affords  no  warrant  for  this.  l>y 
the  prophets  it  is  only  referred  to  as  a  very  noticeable 
event,  which  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  men's 
minds,  and  would  not  readily  bo  forgotten. 

2.  U//IATI.  Of  others  bearing  this  name  we  know 
little  more  than  their  place  in  their  respective  u'enealo- 
gies.  1  Oh.  vi.  24:  V.:'.r.  x.  21;  Xo.  xi.  4;  1  Ch.  xxvii.  •.>.;. 

UZ'ZIEL  [xfrew/th  of  Go,/].  1.  Fourth  son  of 
Kohath.  Ex.  vi.  18,  22.  lie  was  the  head  of  one  of  the 
four  great  families  into  which  the  Kohathiti  s  were 
afterwards  divided.  Those  descended  from  him  were 

called    ("y.y.IKnTF.S.   Xu.  iii.  27:  1  Cli.  xxvi.  2.1!. 

2.  U/.XIKL.      A  son  of  Ishi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
and  one  of  four  captains  who  guided  five  hundred  of 
their  brethren  to  Mount  Seir,  where  they  smote  the 
remnant  of  the  Amalekites  in  that  quarter,  and  took 
]io>si  ssion  of  their  country,    i  ch.  iv.  42,  1:1. 

3.  U/./.iKi..    A  Benjamite  of  this  name  is  mentioned, 
of  the  sons  of  Eela,  1  Ch.  vii.  7;  a  musician  of  the  sons  of 
lleman,  1  Ch.  xxv.  i,  in  ver.  IS  called  Azarccl  (hr//>«l  «f 
fiotl,  just  as  Uzziah  was  called  Azariah);  a  Levite  of  the 
sons  of  Jeduthun.   2  Ch.  xxix.  14,  19;  a  son  of  Harhaiah, 
who  helped  in  the  repairing  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Xehcmiah,    Xc.  iii.  s. 


1  The  expression  for  this  in  the  original  is  peculiar.  rvCTr 
which  has  no  well  ascertained  meaning  but  ''house  of  freedom 
or  discharge,''  namely  from  public  bunions  (comp.  1  Sa.  xvii.  25). 
Aquila  renders  it  oixt:  «?.;:,(/•«/«.-,  house  of  freedom.  Dwelling 
in  such  a  house,  Uzziah  was  placed  formally  apart  from  those 
who  were  the  Lord's  servants. 
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VALE.  VALLEY.  These  words  arc  used  in  the 
Authorized  Version  somewhat  less  precisely  than  our 
present  geographical  knowledge  would  lead  us  to  ap- 
prove. The  principal  Hebrew  words  are  noticed  in 
the  article  PAI.KSTIXK,  p.  !s'-'  ^is  the  valleys  themselves 
are  briefly  mentioned  in  p.  4^]},  where  preferable 
translation.-,  are  uivvn.  Sniae  little  expansion  of  the 
statements  th>Te  given  is  subjoined  litre,  ehietlv  ir-m 
Stanley's  Xinai  mid  /'"/<. -•'/,/ <  (A[ipon,U\,  \>.  477-4-0. 

1.  pi".  'dm'/,    "a   valley."   the  m--t   general  word, 
yet  apparently  always   applied    t<>"l»n--   broad   sleeps  : 
1 1-  tween  para!!.  1  ranges  of  hill.-."  such  as  the  valley  of 
tie/reel    l)et\veen    Cili»>a    and    little    llcrinon:   luit   not 
to    ravin- s,    ,,n    account    of   \\liich    Stanley    thinks    the 
vall-y  i if  .lehoshaphat    in  Jc..-l  iii.  •_'.   12   cannot   be    the 
narrow  -.d-n  between  olivet   and    Moriah   to   which  the 
name  is  now  applied.       !!•    reckons  up  sixteen  of  th-s- 
as  named  in  tin-  liible:  the  valleys  "f  Siddim.  of  Shavi  li 
to,-  th-  king's  ila/i   .  of  Hebron,  of  Aehor,  of  Ajabm,  of 
Kephaim.    of   Jc/.reel,    of    Ke/.iz.    beside    iVthivhob.    of 

L!ah.  of    Herachah.  of  Haca,  of  Sucoith,  of  Oil ,.  ,,f 

.b  hoshaphat,  and  of  1  >.  cisi..n:    besides  a  \\  ider  sense  of 
tiie  word,  as  wh<  n  1h-  ( 'anaanites  w<  re  reported  by  the 
spies    to   d\\e!l    in  th>'    valley,    Xu.  xiv.  2.";   and     David    is 
said  t>  ha\e   had  his  tlocks  in    the  valleys,   l  <  :     xxvii   .•-. 
and  the  (  !od  of   Israel  was  said  by  tin-  Syrians  to  lie  the 
Cod  of  th-  hills,   but  in  it  of  the  valleys,   l  K     x.v  :'-. 

2.  vS%1:,  or  •;.   </<<</,    ''a   ravine,''   alv.ays  in  the    Kng- 
lish    ISible    "a    valley."  but    better  "a  gorge,  really   or 
appar-ntlv   formed   by  a   burst   of   w  atcr;"  the  hes>,   in- 
stance  of   which,  aeeordin--   to   Staid. -y,  is  t!ie  narrow 
_:•  n    of    Iliiuioni.    south    of    Jerusalem,      lie    reckons 
twelve   of   these:    the    ravine    over    against     Beth-peor, 
where    Moses   was   bur'nd:   tliat   of    Hinnoiii.   to  which 
.b  r-miah  attached  the  name  of   the  valley  or  ravine  of 
slau--ht-r.  uivin-_r  tlie  name  to  the  nilliil-<tat< .  or  betti  r. 
ravine-gate  of  .lerusalem:  that  of  Salt ;  and  others  less 
known:    of    Xehoini.    of    7,-phathah.    of    Cliarashim    or 
craftsmen,  of  the  Passengers,  and  of  Hanion-gog  in  K/.e. 
\\\iv.  of  •  Jedor,  on.-  on  the  nortli  of  Ai.  J<  -  viii.  2,  and 
one  in  which  the  sons  of  the  prophets  sought  for  Klijah 
after    his    ascension.      It    is   this   vvord    which    is    used 
in    \'-.  \\iii.    I.   ''the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death:" 
in    Is.    \\ii.    1.    "i.    where    .lertisalein     is    named     "the 
valley   of   vision:"   in   /,-c.  \iv.    (.  ;"i.    in    de-crihiiiLi'   the 
ci- -ft.    to   be   made    in   the    .Mount    of    Olives:   and   such 
valleys  are  mentioned  a~  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  of  the  land  of    Kdom.   Ezo.  vi.s;  xxxvi. 
4,  n;  xxxv.  R.      Stanley   is   clearly  riuht  in   distinguishing 
the  valley  ('cmi''/)  of  Klah  in  which  the  Philistines  and 
the   Israelites    pitched,   l  Sa.  xvii.  2,   from  the  Vitlley  (.'/(','/. 
ravine)  which  lay  between  the  armies,  vcr.  '.',. 

'.\.  rr~z,  tii'/'fi.h.  "a  plain,  properly  a  plain  between 
mountains."  much  as  the  Scottish  ft  mil:  it  is  never 
used  for  a  narrow  valley,  as  '/'"  is.  but  for  a  broad 
plain  inclosed  within  raiigi  s.  like  that  between  the  two 
ranges  r.f  Lebanon,  to  which  this  very  name  is  given 
by  the  modern  Aiabs.  as  may  have  been  done  in  an- 
cient times  also:  compare  "the  plain  of  Avon.''  ,\m.i.r>, 
in  the  margin  15i«fath  Aven.  In  the  English  ]!ible 
it  is  sometimes  rendered  "the  valley,"  as  of  Jericho. 


DC.  x\\iv.  :>:  of  Mizpeh,  Jos.  \i.  >;  of  Lebanon,  Jus.  \i.  \~-. 
xii.  7;  and  of  Megiddo  ;  sometimes  "the  jilain."  as  of 
Aven.  already  ni-ntioned:  of  (,>no:  that  in  the  land  of 
Shiuar,  Go.  \i.  2,  and  that  in  which  Kzckiel  had  visions 
repeatedly,  called,  cli.  xxxvii.  l,  "  the  valley."  \XT  L',  "the 
op'.-n  vallev,"  in  the  margin  "  ehamjiaign"'  (vvhicli  is 
used  in  ])e.  xi.  :!o  to  translate  nrc.  \n-al.xtli.  "the 
desert  or  dri<  d-up  ground).  It,  is  this  word  which 
Mosis  usis,  Do.  viii.  7;  xi.  11,  in  di  scriliing  Canaan  as  a 
land  of  hilN  and  valleys.  Tin  (  lialdee  language  uses 
the  same  word  for  the  jJaii/  of  Ihira. 

1.  nv;;.  lilmrth,  is  u^-d  twice  in  (Je.  xiv..  a  c-hajiter 
which  contains  several  peculiar  words.  In  ver.  ."i  v\  e 
rea.l  of  Shaveh  Kiriathaim,  in  the  margin  the  plain  of 
Kiriathaim;  and  in  ver.  17,  the  valley  I'M/IC/  of  Shaveh. 
Stanl.-y  translates  it  "  a  dale  or  level  spot;"  and  this 
latti  r  is  p]-i  cis,  ly  the  meaning  eiven  by  etymology. 

."i.  n'L":.  iiitttillal,  Xcc.  i.  \  i>  according  to  Stanley 
"  a  deli,  or  bottom."  thU  latti-r  bei-iiL;  the  rendering  in 
the  I'lii'Ji.-h  I'.ibl,'.  It  is  ho  we  ver  a  word  of  very  doubt- 
ful meaning,  bein^  rendered  by  some  "a  shady  place." 
which  suits  tile  etymology  verv  well. 

li.  "T..  iiullml,  is  often  rendered  '*  valley,"  though 
often  also  "  river,"  "stream,"  or  "brook."  I'ndouht- 
idlv  it  coiTespoiiiIs  to  the  Ar:ibic  ifmlii.  and  cannot  be 
better  rendered  into  Kn'Jisli  than  by  "torrent-bed," 
which  miuht  be  -  iinetimes  tilled  by  a  Camilla  stream, 
and  sometimes  be  entirely  dry.  Stanley  (p.  r,n]  Jvcs  a 

u' i  in-tan-,-  of  this  in  the  torrent-bed  *  'In  rilli,  out  of 

which  Klijidi  v\as  to  take  water  to  drink,  and  yet  in 
which  he  was  to  hid-.  lie  reckons  lift' en  of  these 
torrent  beds:  those  of  O,rar.  of  Kshcol,  of  Xcred,  of 
Arnon,  of  Jahbok,  of  Kaiiah.  of  Ki.-hon,  ,,f  P.esor,  of 
Sorek.of  Kidron,  ofCaash.  of  C'herith,  of  (iail,  2  So.  xxiv.  ft, 
of  Shiuini,  and  of  lygv  pt,  Nu.  xxxiv.  »•  .I,,s  xv.  I,  17;  1  Ki.  viii. 
i  2Ki.  xxiv.  ~;  Is.  xxvii.  12.  This  last  could  not  be 
distinguished  by  a  mere  Knglish  reader  from  the  "j-ivcr 
of  Egypt,"  namely,  the  Nil,.,  although  in  the  original 
an  entirely  ditl'eivnt  WOK!  is  used.  (>Vr  1,'iVKi;  or 
lv;vri.i  This  name,  "torrent  bed,''  is  also  applied  to 
th-  course  of  the  Oihon,  2Cli.  xxxiii.  il:  and  such  vvadys 
are  m-ntioi,,  d  often  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  elsewhere, 
as  characteristic  of  Arabia:  Canaan  itself  is  said  to  be 
a  land  of  them.  lie.  viii.  7. 

7.  rr-\l\  fl<  [iln'l'ili.  sometimes  translated  "vale,' 
"valley,''  •'plain."  "low  plains,"  but  best  "low  coun- 
try "  (see  LoW  (  '(irXTItV). 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  little  notice  taken  of 
the  external  features  of  Canaan.  In  Lu.  vi.  I  7  we  read 
.pf  our  Lord  standing  in  "the  plain,"  TIJTTOS  Treoivos 
dint  this  should  rather  be  "a  level  place");  and  in 
Lu.  iii.  ~>  we  meet  with  ''valley.'  c/jdpay^,  for  .'/('//  in 
Is.  xl.  4.  [G.  c.  '.r.  i).] 

VASH'NI.  This  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  elder 
son  of  Samuel  in  1  Ch.  vi.  '!*;  but  in  1  Sa.  viii.  2  it  is 
Joel,  and  this  also  reappears  in  1  Ch.  vi.  'tt;  so  that  in 
all  probability  the  Yashin  C:\rV)  of  ver.  '28  is  a  corrup- 
tion for  Joel  rsv1). 

VASH'TI.  The  queen  of  the  Medo- Persian  kins; 
Ahasuerus.  commonly  understood  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Xerxes  of  the  Creeks.  Yashti  having  refused,  in 


VEIL 


VILLAGES 


elevation  of  Esther, 


Why  Vashti  should  havi 


refused    to  appear   at  such  a  time  in  the  banqueting- 


the  ancient  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Eirvpt,  and 
may  certainly  be  inferred  not,  to  have  been  worn. 
And  if  not  in  Egypt  still  less  likely  in  Canaan.  It  is 
probable  that  in  both  countrit  s  alike  the  chief  head- 
covering  of  the  women,  beside  the  loose  mantle  or 
from  regard  to  any  law  or  custom  known  to  exist  among  !  kerchief  occasionally  thrown  over  it  and  drawn  to  some 
the  Persians.  The  probability  is.  that  her  refusal  arose  '  extent  upon  the  face,  was  the  long  plaited  hair:  \\hich 
from  the  excess  which  was  proceeding  at  the  royal  table,  appears  from  the  Egyptian  remains  to  have  often  con- 
coupled  with  the  purpose  for  which  her  appearance  on  Misted  of  a  number  of  strings  of  hair,  reaching  to  the 
the  occasion  was  sought;  she  might  regard  it  as  a  kind  bottom  of  the  shoulder-blades,  the  ends  being  left  loose, 
of  indignity  to  go  and  make  a  display  of  her  beauty  or  with  two  or  three  plaits  fa.-t>  lied  together  at  the  ex- 
at  such  a  time.  j  tremity  by  woollen  strings  of  corresponding  colour 

VEIL.  This  word  is  used  with  considerable  lati-  .  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kg.  iii.  \>.  :;(,;>;.  Long  hair,  perhaps  simi- 
tudc  iu  our  English  .Bible;  and  the  terms  for  which  it  larly  done  up,  certainly  often  plaited,  was  used  by  the 
is  employed  as  an  equivalent  are  of  so  doubtful  or  in-  Greek  females;  thus  very  commonly  they  appeared  in 
determinate  a  meaning,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  public,  hence  also  St.  Paul  contends  in  church  meet- 
whether  they  are  to  be  understood  iii  the  general  sense  ings  they  should  have  a  head-covering,  formed  either 
of  mantle,  covering,  or  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  of  a  mantle  or  shawl  (peplaiii]  drawn  somewhat  "\erthe 
an  ornamental  female  head-dress.  The  term  niTi1")  countenance,  or  a  veil  in  the  stricter  sense  ,Ko.\virrfja]. 
(r'alot/t),  signifying  tremulous  motion,  and  applied,  i  Co.  xi.  5,  u.  Such  a  partial  covering  seemed  to  become 
according  to  Jewish  authorities  (see  Ges.  Thes.)  to  a  sleii-  females  in  public  assemblies:  and  for  Christian  women 
der  piece  of  dress  fastened  above  the  eyes,  in  such  a  to  have  departed  in  such  a  matter  from  the  general 
manner  that  one  part  was  thrown  over  the  head  and  practice  of  the  countries  where  they  resided  would  in- 
fell  down  upon  the  back,  while  the  other  shaded  the  ;  evitably  have  brought  reproach  up.>n  the  Christian 
face  and  dropped  on  the  breast,  perhaps  approached  as  name.  The  attempt  of  some,  therefore,  at  Corinth  to 
near  as  any  other  article  of  antiquity  to  the  modern  do  so,  was  wisely  discountenanced  by  the  apostle. 
veil.  The  term,  however,  is  only  used  once  in  Old  VEIL,  oil  VAIL.  OF  THE  TABERNACLE.  >'<e 
Testament  Scripture,  is.  iii.  id,  and  there  it  has  been  TABEBXACLE. 
rendered  mintltn-H.  What  in  the  same  description  of  the  VILLAGES.  This 
prophet  has  been  rendered  veil  by  our  translators,  radid, 
ver.  23,  and  which  occurs  also  in  (.'a.  v.  7,  derived  from 
a  root  which  signifies  to  stretch  out  or  expand,  was 
probably  some  sort  of  flowing  mantle,  of  light  texture 
and  ornamental  workmanship.  Of  more  solid  structure, 
and  approaching  more  nearly  to  an  ordinary  mantle  or 
cloak,  appears  to  have  been  the  t:ai/ik  (f]'fS)  of  Kc- 

bekah  and  Thamar,  t,e.  xxiv.  (;.",;  xxxviii.  u,  and  which  in  i  were  more  like  our  villages,  and  the  villages  little  more 
both  cases  has  the  rendering  of  nil  in  the  Authorized  j  than  a  few  huts  or  temporary  residences.  The  usual  name 
Version:  such  too,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  veil  of  Uuth 


Scripture,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  altogether 
lent  to  its  present  import  among  ourselves.  Whe 
towns  or  cities  are  mentioned,  as  they  frequently  are, 
with  their  villages  (for  example  Jos.  xiii.  23,  2^;  xv.  :]2) 
the  latter  may  certainly  he  regarded  as  holding  some- 
what of  the  same  relation  to  the  former  that  a  village 
does  now  to  a  town  or  city.  'But  very  often  the  towns 


is  simply  a  covering,  which  might  have  been  formed  of 
a:iy  piece  of  cloth,  or  loose  part  of  his  dress  used  for 
the  occasion  to  shade  his  countenance,  K.\.  xxxiv.  :;:;-3.'.. 
And  the  veil  or  covering  spoken  of  b\-  Isaiah  (nrrt),  //;«- 
sekti/i,  ch.  xxv.  7;  xxviii.  2<i,  rendered  re/7  in  the  one  pas- 
sage,  i''ircri»;/in  the  other)  was  of  equally  general  import 
— whatever  might  serve  the  purpose  (metaphorically) 
of  overshadowing  or  obscuring. 

One  thing  is  striking  in   the  occasional  notices  we 


have  of  female  attire  in  Scripture— the  very  little  account     thu  Mibic,  ii.  p.  Tin;  Robinson,  K 


for  such  villages  is  ttaf.ta-  fen),  plural  hat.tii-oflt,  de- 
rived from  a  root  signifying  to  /icd;/c  round,  inclose, 
yet  not  walled  like  a  town  or  city:  for  in  I.e.  xxv.  :J1. 
the  houses  of  these  liulm  /-,,,//.  are  expressly  distinguished 
from  walled  towns.  They  were  in  reality  "  pastoral 
settlements,"  or  little  incl"surcs  formed  partly  for 
shelter,  and  partly  as  a  kind  of  defence  from  the  wan- 
dering Arabs.  The  inclosures  sometimes  were  nothing 
better  than  tents,  but  pitched  in  the  form  of  an  en- 
campment, as  in  the  case  still  of  the  .Jehalin  Arabs, 
who  arrange  their  tents  in  a  sort  of  circle  for  the  sake 
f  better  security  and  mutual  protection  (Wilson,  Lands  of 


that  is  made  of  veils  in  the  modern  or  stricter  sense 
of  the  term.  The  impression  made  upon  our  minds  is. 
that  they  occupied  a  very  inferior  place  compared  with 
what  they  do  in  Eastern  countries  now,  and  that  in 
ancient  times  females  were  allowed  to  move  about  with 


Syria  the  term 


In  sonic  parts  of 


is  applied  to  a  few  houses,  which 


arc  constructed  so  as  to  join  together,  and  thereby 
present  a  defence  against  the  Arab  robbers,  the  en- 
trance into  the  Inuiitli  being  usually  through  a  strong 
wooden  gate,  which  is  firmly  secured  every  evening  (Burck- 


far  more  freedom  than  they  at  present  enjoy.  Mo-  bardt,  Syria,  i>.  ->i-2).  Such,  probablv,  of  whatever  mate- 
haniiiiedunisni  has  introduced  a  very  marked  change  |  rial  formed,  were  the  villages  spoken  of  in  connection 
in  this  respect  wherever  its  influence  lias  extended,  with  some  of  the  ancient  towns  of  the  Israelites,  those 


The  change,  as  Mr.  Lane  lias  remarked   (Modern  Ku>pt. 


especially  which  bordered  on  pasture   or  desert  lands. 


47),  is  peculiarly  observable  in   Egypt.     The  6 )//•/.•</,  In  one  or  two  passages,  however,  a  different  term  is 

or  face-veil,  a  long  strip   of  white  muslin,  concealing  !  employed  in  the  later  Hebrew  books   for  what  in  our 

—  version  is  rendered  villages;  namely,   hiphar  (~G3),  or 

1  *ee  woodcut.  No.  -jn,  in  vol.  i.  p.  400.  Iccplur  (TCp).  from  the  root  to  cortr;  a  name  evidently 
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blages  of  dwellings  were  designed  and  expected  to  pro- 
vide, No.  vi.  2;  i  O'h.  xxvii.2.'..  A  specific  application  of  this 
name  exists  in  Kapharnaum  'Capernaum1,  which  out- 
grew its  small  beginnings.  The  circle  of  inhabited 
places  which  .Fair  got  possession  of  were  called  Havotli- 
Jair,  that  is,  the  villages  of  .lair:  and  were  probably 
more  like  what  are  now  understood  by  villages  than 
the  preceding,  as  th"  name  points  to  the  idea  of  lift  in 
connection  with  them:  they  were  places  for  living  at. 
And  such  also  wen;  certain  places  in  New  Testament 
Scripture,  to  which  the  term  Ktl'u-rj.  village,  i-  applied 
—  for  example.  Pn  thphaire.  Fmmaus.  I'.ethleheiu.  M:u. 
xxi.  2;  Lit.  xxiv  i:i:Jn.  vii  ;•_'  <  )f  these  there  wore,  no  doubt, 

a  considerabi.    number  in  the   more  cultivated  parts  of 

J'alestine  in  the  davs  of  our  Lord. 
VINE 


The  Ljrape  vine,  \~iti.-t  riniftrn.  is  supposed  to  be  native 
on  the  shops  of  the  Caspian.  Its  culture  ''extends  from 
about  th.'  twenty-first  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  reaches  from  Tortii^al  071  the  west  t<>  the 
confines  of  India  on  the  east.  It  is.  however,  only 
almig  tin'  centre  of  this  /one  that  the  finest  wines  are 
made:  those  on  the  north  heim;-  harsh  and  austere,  and 
the  grapes  '_'n iwn  at  the  smith  arc  better  adapted  for 
making  raisins,  unless  when  they  arc  grown  in  elevated 
positions  m1  on  the  slopes  of  mountains.  Liebig  states 
that  the  win's  of  warm  countries  possess  no  odour; 
wines  grown  in  France  have  it  in  a  marked  degree: 
but  in  the  wines  from  the  Rhine  the  perfume  is  most 
intense"  (Ho^'s  Ve^t.  KiimMnni,  p.  1-1  .  1 1  may  be  added 
that,  not  only  is  it  largely  and  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  new  world  of  America,  but  that,  carried  across 
the  equator,  it  thrives  in  Southern  Africa  and  in  our 


Australian  colonies,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
panion of  the  human  family  in  nearly  all  the  mild  and 
genial  regions  of  its  sojourn. 

Egypt  is  now-a-days  by  no  means  eminent  for  its 
grapes:  but  the  first  time  after  the  planting  of  Noah's 
vineyard,  lie.  ix.  2<>,  that  we  find  the  vine  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  it  is  the  vine  of  Euypt,  t;o.  xl.  !>-ih  cf.  N'u 
xx.  :>;  IV  Ixx-.-iii.  i:.  Even  although  we  had  not  the  refer- 
ences in  Herodotus,  and  the  tradition  ascribing  to 
Osiris  the  invention  of  wine,  the  frequency  with  which 
the  plant  or  its  fruit  is  figured  on  Egyptian  monuments 
shows  how  important  it  must  once  have  been. 

Evm  before  Jsrael  took  possession,  the  Land  of  Pn>- 
mise  was  a  land  of  vineyards.  Do.  vi.  n;  xxYiii.  20;  Nu.xiii. 
•2:'.;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  minute- 
ness the  divine  legislator  eiiaeted  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  culture  of  their  vineyards,  whilst  the  prospec- 
tive owners  still  wandered  in  a  buriiinu1  desert.  Kx.  xxii 
.":  xxiii.  II;  I.e.  x\\  ."i.ll;  Nil.  vi.  :>;  IV.  xxii.  !i;  xxiii.21:  xxiv.  21. 

For  this  culture  the  portion  of  ,ludah  was  especially 
adapti-d.  and  in  obtaining  for  his  inheritance  the  hilly 
slopes  of  the  south,  (he  prophecy  of  his  ancestor  \\as 
fulfilled  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine  and  his 
clothes  in  the  Mood  of  grapes,  Ce.  xlix.  ll.  Here,  more 
than  elsewhere,  are  t  i  be  seen  on  tin-  sides  of  the  hills, 
the  vineyards,  marked  by  their  watch-towers  and  walls. 
seated  on  their  aneii-nt  terraces  the  earliest  and  late-t 
symbol  of  .ludah.  The  elevation  of  the  hills  and  table- 
lands of  .ludah  is  the  (n:e  climate  of  the  vine,  and  at 
llebi-oii,  according  t<>  the  Jewish  tradition,  was  its 
primeval  seat.  It  was  from  the  .luda-an  valley  of 
F.-hcol  -"the  torrent  of  the  cluster"  that  the  spies 
cut  down  the  gigantic  cluster  of  grapes.  A  vineyard 
on  a  •' hill  of  olives"  ("a  horn  tin-  son  of  oil."  Is.v.l), 
with  the  ••  fence."  and  "  the  stones  gathered  out,"  and 
'•the  tower  in  the  midst  thereof,"  is  tin1  natural  figure 
which,  both  in  tin-  prophetical  and  evangelical  records, 
represents  the  kingdom  of  .ludah.  The  vine  was  the 
emblem  mi  the  coins  of  the  Maecabee--,  and  in  the 
colossal  cluster  of  golden  grapes  which  overhung  the 
porch  of  the  second  temple:  and  the  grapes  of  .ludah 
still  mark  the  tombstones  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the 
oldest  of  their  European  cemeteries,  a(  Prague  (Stanley, 
S.  ;;:,.!  I1  i>.  UK;).  Although  from  many  of  its  most  famous 
haunts  the  vine  ha-  disappeared  for  example  from 
Elided  i  both  in  Southern  Palestine  and  on  the  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  there  are  specimens  sufficient  to  vindicate 
the  old  jvnown  of  this  "land  of  vineyards."  "The 
-rapes  of  Hebron  are  still  considered  the  finest  in  the 
ilolv  Land.  I'.unches  wi  i^hiiiLT  from  six  to  seven 
pounds  are  said  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon:  and  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  said  he  saw  one  bunch  at  Hebron  a 
yard  long"  ((iadby's  AViuiikTings.  p.  •!.» 

In  ftaly  vines  are  trained  round  the  trunk  of  the  elm 
and  other  trees;  in  France  and  (iermany  for  a  lowlier 
growth  stakes  or  wooden  props  are  provided.  In  rales- 
tine,  however,  the  vine  is  usually  planted  on  the  side 
of  a  terraced  hill,  and  the  aged  branches  are  allowed 
to  trail  along  the  ground,  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  being 
raix-d  on  forked  sticks.  Sometimes  the  large  stones  are 
built  into  a  rough  wall,  about  three  feet  high,  and  the 
;  vines  are  trained  over  it.  thus  exposing  a  large  sin-face 
to  the  sun,  and  ripening  magnificent  clusters  (Tristram's 
Trivols,  p.  r>»r.V  In  the  courts  of  many  houses  vines  are 
trained  over  a  trellis,  or  framework  of  wood,  and  in 
the  hot  weather  the  ample  foliage  affords  a  delightful 
shadow.  See  1  Ki.  iv.  2f>;  Mi.  iv.  I. 


•rusalmi. 


Tlir  /D-ini/ii:/,  or  loppini;-  ,.f  iii,    fruitless  shoots,  takes  '  had    hecn  du-  out.,  eight  feet  si|iiaiv  ami    fifteen   inches 

deep,   its   llolt.olll    declining   slightlv    towards   l.llr    llort.ll. 

The  thickness  of  rock  left  on  the  north  side  was  one 
foot:  ami  two  feet,  lower  down  on  thai  side,  another 
smaller  vat  was  excavated,  four  feet  square  h\-  three 
feet,  deep.  The  grapes  wore  trodden  in  the  shallow 
upper  vat,  and  the  juice  dr.-iwn  oil'  by  a,  hole  at,  the 
hoftom,  still  remaining,  into  the  lower  vat.  This  an- 
cient, press  \\oiild  scein  to  ]irove  that  in  other  davs 
these  hills  were  covered  \\illi  viucvards;  and  such  is 
its  state  of  preservation  that,  were  there  still  grapes 
in  the  vicinity,  it,  might  at,  once  lie  brought  info  use 
£V  without  repair"  (i:ii>.  i;.-s  vol.  iii.  p.  i:;r).  This  may  lie 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  I  lelnvw  wine-press.  Like  the 
^.  '  Kgyptians.  the  Jews  may  have  also  employed  presses 
made  of  wood  ;  hut  those  hewn  out  of  the  li\  ing  nick 
would  he  landmarks  as  permanent  as  threshing- flours 
similarly  constructed.  Com  p.  .lu.vii  •_•:.;  /cr.  \\\-  \<\,  win.  c,,-. 
I.  in;  -1  S;i.  xxiv.  IN.  1 1,  was  a  simple  hnt  sutlicieiit  arrange- 
ment, and  mmlern  ingenuity  lias  not  much  improved 

place  first   in  .'March,  when   the  clusters   hey  in    to  form,   i  on  it,.      ]\'or  has  anv  effectual  suhstitute  heen  found  for 
The  f,\\  ig  1  hat   is  lopped  ofl'in   .March  has  time  to  shoot   j  the  human  foot,  as  an  apparatus  for  expressing  the  juice 
hy  April,  v,  hen,  if  it   uive  no  promise,  it  is  auain  lopjic'il   :  of  the  n'rajie  without  ci'iishiiiL;-  the  seeds  or  "stones." 
off.    and    thus   no'nin.    if   still    fruitless,    in    Mnv;   after          Approaching  llehron,  I  )r.  Iionni1  descrilies  the  square 

towers  in  o'.-u'dens.  corresponding  to  those  mentioneil 
Is.  v.  -J;  Ma,t.  xxi.  •'•'>,  and  adds.  ''These  towers  seem 
of  considerable  si/e,  as  if  meant  for  something  more 
than  w:itehino;;  and  \\c  arc  told  that  in  summer  the 


nio-lit,  as  they  do  of  their  olives  and  vines  for  shade  1>\- 


preserved.      This  is  what  is  called   the   Needing  of  t 
vine,  and  is  often  allu 


liefoi-(>    a,   single   ''  hcrrv  '   was    ripe,   with    their    fresh 
and  delicate,  frauTa.nce.  and  with  their  promise  of  "  tilings 


not  seen   as  vet,"  there  was  a,  irreat  attraction   in   th 


emblem   of   sanctified    allllclion" 


i  \\  lien  i  tie  grapes  were 


gathered,  and   earned  to  the   wine-press,  where,  often     must  we  forget  the  feathered   minstrelsy  which  at  that 


amidst  much  [dee  and  shoutim.',  they  wi;re  trodden  int. 


ah     They  are  the  hidii 


ic  vmeyarus  \  ocu 


K-Optian   Vineyard  and  Wine-press    Coiirnali,   Tlir.l 


place  of  the  hulhul.  the  ni-htin-'ale  of  Palestine,  and 
in  vineyards  under  llurmon.  .Mr.  Tristram  in  the  course 
of  two  days  discovered  a  finch  and  two  warblers,  all  of 


them    perfectly  new   to   ornithology,  and   all    of   them 
"songsters,  of  no  ordinary  power  and  compass"  (Tnivds, 


INK  OF  >Of>'iM 


'•anri->t  won'k-r  that  thf;  vine  p:a[.[>.-ar-  on  ai:i.'.-t  <•  .<:ry  -....-,:  '-  [r..-..     f  f;;  •;.-,-..   ;-.-•          'I..      .•••n-.rai    •.       of    tiv.- 

[.a,;.;  of    ;,  >-;ti  ;   SvripVJP::    air!,  ahuo-t  a-    if  ':p-,,t':-i    '.].  .'•  '  •)  i  "  at,t,lr     in  r-ub.-^uii-j.'.t  tii:.-->.  '.airi---  o;;r  ti..  .u^'ht- 

;,  iq.j-':,  it   ha.-:  i  >f  :':'•:  i  if;  tJi':    -'.  if::.-.]  .,f   t!;-    :>;!!•;•.  •;•  ali-i  a'.vay  fp-:n  th-.-  hai'it  •  -f   th-;  j.iai.t  t-  •  ti.--    -•u-i.-.-finu.'--.-  i.f 

i.f    th--    church.      "'Iho'i    ha-t    i,r.i:^ht    a  -.:;.•:    -ut   -r  it-  fruit,  v.-hioh  in  both  'j'.!'-'-vi,th  aii'i  '.•al./.p.p;.-   :    .--r 

K.'vj.t  "My    i,e!ov;.-'i    hath   .t    vin^yar-l    «.u   a  v<,-ry  •aii:iy   i,..t  i.!,!ik>;   ai.   ay.;.';-:   ai.-l    '  -.-ry    .i.iik-  r.    .r;.t,--. 


fr 


t>r.t:j<:h"-.  a  woii'I^rf'.I  lr.'!r;i  ...'•  ai.paritu-.  iii,v,-:  r>  : 
th'.-  raj.i'l  tran.-M:.-:  ri  airi  ri'./i  ciaborfttion  ..f  th-;  !:•  rii' 
tr-.-a.-  ir«j-  i/i'i  iij  tt;--  •-..!:  -•  i-.ii  f  •;»;!)!';  ai.'i  fi'r.xit/i-j  t  -'•!_• 
wlii  .-;i.  in  '!'!••/•  t'  _'!••..'.•  :.fr.v,i.r.J-,  in  .-t  i-'.a-j.  ':,<:•  :-, 


-.-sr  ••:   *..•.-•   r>  n:.--r.  "-:      .-t.ii    i-.-a.ri    '  >   tu--   c 

'in  !  at  A!i.  Ji  i  v     Kn-.-.-.i:    a;,  i    KerV-r^in.  ;..;. 

:'iy  ^n  t  h-.-  ••-:.-t.^n.  -ir  r>-.  it  i-  ';•:<:!•  ;>:'iiv  a  I 

t.  ai.'i   •..-•r-    :-    -   I..',-:-.!:..-   ii.    it-    a[.;.-:ar 


.  h:t  v.  'uich   a:r---t-    :..:••;.-:   an  1    i:ut  ;••---•-    ti.--    iij.a.'i 

ai,  i    t),-:    -}.•,-.'.  -.r:    ::  itii    it-     ;>:_•••    -.ft    :-,f.--.    ;,:.  ;    t:.--      u.iti'-i..       M  r.  T.-i-tra;:.  f  ;'.'.-   i*  '   th-  -  -t:  a:.--.-  1  ai.-i  in-  -' 
t-  -;i'i-;r  .--••  ..t  •  r  it-  n.  '••!'<•;-  i:i'.--..  ii.:   a'  .•<-.•       tr-.pi.-.U-io^  .ki:.  j  -  :.:  ','•  i.-  i.  ..'.  ii,.'  li   liow  j,-;ff- 


a'hnirabl':  <-,ubi<,-:n  i                                                                                                                          tr--  "with   <•  ,ik-lik-. 

-f  t  .-  i^ii-.-virc'  -                                                                                                                                                          i.:  4" 

--.'il  '-i»-av.:th    to  1                                                                                                                                                •  f    tii  •    la'.p-h  ai.'l 

a:, -I  'r;:n,l.in_'  ti.  !  :hoi;c-tP-. 

vii.',-  with  it  "</./,., 

•>'.    hi-    faith  har_-.":. 
u.tr  I. 

I 

;-  'ira'.1.  n   i;  •  la!'.  • 

jl.-t   a-  ii-;  .'• 

fui  a-  h<;  i-  :.. 

tr  ith-  a;, -I    thai  '        a-1  or 

'I 
i-  him       '  " 

•  t.-p. 

;    _•,!;. 

;  .    'I 

: 
• 

-  -la--, 
if   tri-    to   hi-   ]•!•: 

c  .n  -fintlv  r--'.r'.':..    '      '  " 

ti,--    inn-T  -iv.ii 

"  f  it  an-!  •  •-••rir-- 

n,  i'-h  friiit  'vhi'-h 

th-:   Fath'-r  -hail  - 

VINE  OF  SODOM 

of  th-:  v.-_'>  '  iti'.n  on  t:.  ri'i  >..-a  a..-  t« 

bl'i'.-k'-n'-i    i.V  it-  >-xha!ati  •.';-.  a::'i   -  >  thorou^iiiv  i.i.. 
a-   to  vani-h    int.   a-h>;-.       "'    i:i'-ta    -r>-.nt<:   .--.'ita. 


-ti!!   ••.•I'o.v  in    th--ir  rriit-:    v.i,i':h   fr:iit-  ha'.'-   a.   'oi'.'ir 
a-  if   th,y  wvr,  fit  to   b,  ,at-n,_  but  if   y  ,,  [,!u'-k    th-r,, 

W.r-,     <•.;,.;  .f..*-.,  h    ..     -,  ;.         Cn'l.-r    th--    tit!'-    Al'I'I.K    Of 
S-.Ir  M  \v<;  hav.j  f.-n.Tav.- I    t:i.;  a-d>:|.i:i.-i.   .1.   >i"l'i,itin.    \. 

,'ar.l-:  i    a-    t',-.-    b---t    p-j,p-(:ntati v<:   .,f    tii"    v-'.";tati.,n 

wliif'i  T.i"it'i     ii>:-''nl>»j-i   inor>:  cr>-n':ra]lv.  aii'i  .fo-cj.h  .-  t'lp-.    f.    v.  hi'-fj    w.-   r>  f--r    ..i;r   r'-a'!-:-.  Th'     Jf'-bp  v. 

mor<;   j»r-:'-i--!v.   a-   "  vani-hiti.'   in   a-h*--."   " 'li.-.-olv  in^-.  wopi    whi'-h    i-    r'.-n.l'-r- 'I    "vij.<:r"    of,-.;ur-  but  thri';'.-- 

w  li'.-n  |ilu':k<;  1,  in   -ir,ok<-  an>i   a-h',--.        I'rom    t'i':   fa'-f.  '.\'/..  in  .b.'o  xx.  1'J,   w;,.:p.-  a  v-iioii. '..].-  -],•  •'•).•.-   i-   ii,.;;- 

t'nat   in  th':    -on.'  of    Mo-.-   it    i-    a  *.in<:  whicii    i-   rn'.-n  '.-at'-l.    |.--rlia[.-   iii'i':h;.it-l  v  :    in    J-.    xxx.  >',.    v.h'-p-.    :M 

tionod,   I)r.    Hooker  ar_'  )••-  with  inu'-h    forry,-   in   favour  Conjunction  with  tii':  fi»;iy  fivi:i--   -'-rjj'.-nt  A'"/"  /'"/•  '  . 

..f   th"    coiocvnt!,      ti"i;r..l    'iti'i..-r   'iori'.D.    th-    f.lia-'.:  it    i-    attribi-fri    t.   th.:    r>--:on    !virij    to  th':    -..iii.h    o." 

v,i.    i[  261 


in; 
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Egypt;  and  in  Is.  lix.  ,">,  where  UK  ungodly  in  Israel 
tiro  likeiu  d  to  venomous  creatures:  ''They  hatch 
cockatrice'  eggs,  and  weave  the  spider's  web :  ho  that 
eateth  of  their  eggs  dit-tli.  and  tuat  which  is  crushed 
luvakrth  out  into  a  viper.'  Tin-  last  clause  seems  to 
intimate  that  if  the  animal  metaphorically  presented  i> 
crushed,  a  li\in'_r  viper  bur-is  out  :  and  helps  us  there- 
fore to  identify  it  \\it.li  some  species  that  is  viviparous. 
Now  this  is  characteristic  of  thr  vipers,  as  their  name 
imports — r! i"  rii,  o  d.  rivipara;  and  the  .-pecies  in- 
tended, so  far  as  any  one  in  particular  may  be  intended, 
is  probably  the  \'i/i(>-a  JKyyptiaca,  oi  Latreille,  which 
.he  considered  to  lie  thr  asp  of  the  ancients.  There  is, 
however,  a  larger  species  Pvoc.  '/.««}.  So.',  js-s  p.  *2) — 
r.  L'!i/>lii'<i//c<t — inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  is  extremely  venomous. 

The  Lord  Jesus,  Mat.  xii.  :ii;  xxiii.  :;:i,  and  his  fore- 
runner John,  lla'.  iii.  7;  Lit  iii.  7,  denounce  the  hypocrisy, 
treachery,  and  incorrigible  wickedness  of  the  Pharisees 
under  the  same'  figure  as  Isaiah  had  used  a  "genera- 
tion of  vipers." 

The  viper  which  cam;.'  out  of  the  bundle  of  sticks, 
and  fastened  on  the  hand  of  .Paul  at  Malta.  Ac.  \\viii.  :;, 
may  have  been  our  common  species  I",  bcrta)— \vhnae 
poison  is  iuu'-li  more  virulent  in  the  south  of  Europe 
than  with  us —or  the  I',  n.-tji/.-i,  which  is  common  in 
Sicily.  Tlie  expectation  of  the  barbarians,  ver.  4.  refers 
to  a  c  liumon  superstition  amon^  the  ancients,  that  the 
bite  of  a  serpent  was  a  direct  manifestation  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  god:-. 

An  obvious  distinction  between  the  vipers  and  the 
11011- venomous  snakes,  is.  that  the  crown  and  back  of 
the  head  are  covered  in  the  former  with  small  scales, 
in  tile  latter  with  broad  plates.  jr.  H.  <',.] 

VOW.  In  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant  the  prin- 
ciple of  vowing,  or  dedicating  something  to  a  sacred 
use,  was  reeogni/.ed  as  in  itself  a  suitable  expression  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  and  as  such  was  placed  under 
certain  regulations,  but  not,  except  in  a  few  special 
cases,  imposed  as  an  obligation  on  the  individual  con- 
science. 'I'h"  exceptional  cases,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  were  confined  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Xazarite  vow  ..for  the  vow  of  Jephthah  must  be  re 
garded  as  a  thing /<£•/•  s<  so  JEPHTHAH  ,  when  connected 
with  persons  who  had  a  peculiar  mi.--.ion  to  fulfil  at 
critical  periods  in  the  history  of  Israel  (Samson.  Samuel, 
John  Baptist  >.  In  nil  other  cases  even  the  Na/a-- 
rite  vow  was  left  to  the  option  of  individuals,  both  as 
to  the  as.-umption  of  its  peculiar  observances,  and  the 
determination  of  the  period  during  which  they  were  to 
be  continued  (.-.rr  XA/AIUTF.;;  and  such  also  was  the 
case  in  regard  to  all  the  other  forms  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  vowing  assumed.  The  Lord  never  said,  Thou 
shalt  vow  so  and  so;  but,  If  thou  shouldst  make  a  vow. 
or  when  thou  dost  so,  then  let  such  and  such  conditions 
be  observed.  The  conditions  specified  in  the  law  re- 
lated almost  exclusively  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
what  had  been  freely  undertaken  by  the  worshipper— - 
what  he  had  pledged  himself  before  God  to  render  in 
active  service  or  dedicated  gifts:  he  was  on  no  account 
to  draw  back  from  his  plight,  d  word,  hut  conscien- 
tiously to  carry  it  into  ell'ect.  since  otherwise  a  slight 
would  manifestly  be  put  upon  Cod,  and  a  stain  left 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  worshipper,  De.  xxiii.  21-23; 
tic.  v.  j;  .\;i.  i  i:,:  Vs.  1.  11.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
vows  took  the  form  of  c<  rtaiu  free-will  offerings  to  be 
presented  to  God  in  consideration  of  marked  benefits 


received  from  his  hand,  or  in  anticipation  of  such 
benefits  asked  and  hoped  for;  and  as  usually  sometime 
must  elapse',  occasionally  even  a  series  of  years,  before 
the  vow  could  be  performed,  there  was  always  a  danger 
of  the  pious  feeling  that  dictated  it  subsiding,  and  some 
excuse  being  fallen  upon  for  leaving  the  obligation  un- 
discharged. There-  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  to 
some  extent  the  ea-e  even  with  the  earliest  vow  on 
record,  that  made  by  .Jacob  at  P>cth."l.  compare  Ge.  xxviii. 
2.1-22 with sxx v.  1-4.  (.Sc<  JACOB.)  Hence  the  warning  iii 
Pr.  xx.  -2~i,  "It  is  a  snare  to  the  man  who  devoteth  what 
is  holy,  and  after  \ow,,  to  make  inquiry;"  and  the  still 
more  pointe  1  winning  and  admonition  in  EC.  v.  -i-t'>. 
which  has  for  its  object  the  exposure  of  the  artifices 
and  pretexts  pa-sons  were  wont  to  betake  to,  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  vows:  such 
as  that  they  had  -poken  hastily,  they  had  committed 
some  error  in  their  reckonings,  tilings  had  turned  out 
diilerently  from  what  they  had  expected.  The  peculiar 
direction  in  !)c.  x.xiii.  ]  >,  "Thou  shalt  not  bring  the 
hire  of  a  whore  (k\d<-xlm1i ,  one  who  religiously  surren- 
dered herself  to  prostitution^,  or  the  price  of  a  do^, 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow/'  pro- 
bably has  nsjiect  in  both  part*  to  the  same  kind  of 
abominations  —men  who  debased  themselves  by  infa- 
mous practices  and  these  are  spoken  of  immediately 
before)  being  often  called  dogs,  and  hence  they,  as  well 
as  abandoned  women,  were  debarred  from  brinuina- any 
of  their  ill  -  LTolien  ;.:'a  ins  into  the  sanctuary  of  God. 
Others,  however,  take  the  expression  more  literally, 
and  understand  by  the  price  of  a  dog,  the  money  ob- 
tained by  its  sale,  which  could  not  he  accepted  in  dis- 
charge of  a  vow  on  account  of  the  unclean  character  of 
the  (leg  itself. 

Tilings  devoted  to  God  by  what  was  called  the  rhcrciii, 
or  religious  curse,  are  sometimes  brought  under  the 
same  category  as  *wx;  but  they  properly  belong  to  a 
different  class.  (>'«  ANATHK.M.O 

VULTURE  [-TO.  «////«//,-  HNI.  duah ;  rrr,  </"////<//,"]. 
The  first  of  these  words  we  have  considered  under  the 
article  KITK.  to  which  we  refer.  The  second  we  have 
alluded  to  under  GLEDK,  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
it.-  being  an  equivalent  of  rn«]:,  by  a  confusion  of  con- 
similar  letters.  It  may.  however,  be  only  a  variable 
orthography  for  fZ«.////a/(.  .It  is  certain  that  ru/t/i  and 
i/tit/i,'<t/<  are  distinct,  because  they  are  both  included  in 
the  list  of  unclean  fowl  in  l)e.  xiv.,  and  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  <!<KI]I  of  Le.  xi.  is  the  equivalent  of  one 
of  them:  but  of  which  we  cannot  say  with  confidence. 

Supposing,  then,  the  /•««/<  to  be  the  kite,  what  is  the 
i/iii/i/tt/i  .'  The  LXX.  uive  us  no  assistance,  for  in  the 
passage  in  Deuteronomy  they  have  not  rendered  the 
word  at  all,  and  in  Is.  xxxiv.  15  (the  only  other 
example  of  its  occurrence)  they  have  adopted  a  differ- 
ent reading,  and  speak  of  "stags"  (e\a(f>oi).  From 
the  Hebrew  little  precision  is  to  be  gained.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  name  with  those  of  the  rauli  (kite)  and 
the  <ii/>/<iJi  isome  kind  of  vulture.'  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  raven  on  the  other,  may  indicate  one  of  the 
ignoble  birds  of  prey:  while  the  phrase  "  the  dayyah 
after  Iti*  liiiiT'  implies  that  the  word  is  employed  in  a 
generic  rather  than  a  specific  sense. 

I'uder  these  circumstances  we  cannot  presume  to 
indicate  anything  more  precise  than  a  presumption 
that  the  Vulturidce  are  meant ;  of  which,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  four  or  five  species  inhabit  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  ($ee  KITE.  ' 


WAGGONS 

The  vulturo  (  Vultiiridit  <  differ  from  the  eaules  and  i  reticulate  scales.  ;!:ul  the  claws  weak  and  sliglitlv 
falroiis  (Falconid<e)  by  having  the  head  aiid  neck  more  i  curved.  They  are  for  the  most  part  cowardly  in  dis- 
01-  less  deprived  of  feathers;  the  eyt  s  not  sunk  under  po.-ition,  and  prefer  carrion  to  other  food  :  rarely  kill- 
projecting  eyebrow's ;  the  beak  lengthened,  curved  only  in;:' their  prev,  unless  this  he  >iuall  and  feeble.  Thev 
at  the;  end:  the  feet  and  toes  covered  \vilh  small  are  birds  (if  powerful  flight.  [i'.  ll.  i,  | 


\v. 


WAGGONS.     The  term   for  waggon,  in  every  ease 

in  \\hieh  this  occurs  in  the  Authori/ed  Version,  <  xcept 
one  t  K/.o.  \\iii.  li  I.  where  r/mriiit.-t  should  rather  have 
been  used  .  i*a<jultih  ~i;:v  .  indicative  of  what  r<>lN  or 
turn-  round  -waggons  hein  ;  so  called  from 

the  prominent  appi  ir,  ce  \\hieh  the  wheels  were 
woht  to  mak'-  in  tin -iii.  Th<  -  •  wheels  were,  and  ind<  ed 
in  the  l.a-t  stil  n  inonh  are.  of  a  rude  and 

simple  structure,  being  mad'-  of  solid  circular  blocks  of 
wood,  over  which  are  placed  a  t'.-\\  >ti'"lu  plank-. 


countn  .  ami  in  another  pan  oi  ih'-  last  bas- 
n  lief  tin  re  is  exhibiud  a  cart-load  of  furniture  chair. 
sofa.  pans.  \i-  goods  in  the  process  of  removal  from 
ihe  vanquished  and  spoilt  d  city.  There  is  no  reason, 
as  we  ha\e  said,  to  suppose  that  >:ich  cai'ts  or  waggons 
\\  <  re  in  \i-rv  common  use  in  the  lands  and  times  meii- 

i     it;     the     Bible:     nor    Wire     the    roads     UMiallv    of 


somi-tim<\-  wilii  .-idf  board.-  bendm^  outward-.  >pt.-ei- 
m«-n>  of  these  mav  lie  seen  in  cuts  L'OS  Vnl  ..  \\  li!.'0  and 
/if)!1  (V..1  ii  p.  i;;i  .  Kor  conveying;  lna\\'  uood-.  artielt- 
of  this  descrl|i;ion  drawn  by  oxen  were  occasionally 
emploved  though,  it  i-  ]  n'oba  i  .It  -.  not  miieh  in  agri- 
cultural work  or  in  the  scenes  of  common  life;  as  the 
custom  has  alwavs  prevailed  in  the  ha.-t  of  i  mjiloviiiL;' 
the  backs  of  camel-,  asses,  mules,  and  oxen  for  such 
purposes.  When  w  an'u'ons  wen-  u.-ed  for  short  di.-tan<v.-. 
it  mav  be  assumed  they  would  present  much  the  same 
appearance  as  those  exhibited  in  tin-  cuts  referred 
to.  ll.it  other-  also  of  a  lighti-r  description,  and  more 
nearlv  approaching  to  the  modern  cart,  occur  in  the 
As.-vrian  monuments,  (if  these  we  present  two  speci- 
mens, each  having  u  heels  with  spokes  (eiidit.  though 
some  have  as  manv  as  twelve)— the  one,  Xo.  liii'J.  from 
the  central  editi.-e.  Xinirond.  on  a  bas-relief  represent- 
ing the  evacuation  of  a  captured  citv.  and  carrying 
three  persons,  who  are  placed  much  as  they  would  have 
been  in  a  modern  cart:  the  other.  Xo.  (if!:!,  from  the 

lias-relief  of    Kouvunjik  whieh  is  undt-rst 1  to  exhibit 

the  taking  of  Lachish,  c-arrvin^1  a  mother  and  child 
seated  on  some  well-tilled  ,-acks.  while  a  i-aldnm  or 
tlesh-pot  is  seen  liangiiii:  at  the  side.  I  loth  of  thes< 
illustrations  ln-ing  before  us  scenes  \\hieh  might  \\itli 
little  variation  be  rcali/.ed  anv  dav  in  a  modern  Kuro- 


-uch  a  kiinl  a-  to  favour  their  employment  with  ad 
vailing.  .  ^  et  it  iseL-ar  from  t  h'-  ]U'ei  edin^'  illustra 
tions  that  eoii\  evanco  did  exist,  in  those  ancient 
1  inn  s.  w  liich  in  their  general  struet  lire  made  a  near  ap- 
oi-oach  to  tliuM-  with  \\liieli  we  an-  mii'selves  familiar, 
l-'or  state  conveyances  and  war-chariots,  see  (  'HAKIOTS. 

WANDERINGS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS.  K-c 
WII.I>I-:HNI->>  <ir  TIIK  \\  \M)I:I:IM;. 

WAR.  The  children  of  Israel  w,  re  "  the  host-  of 
the  Lord. "whom  Moses  a;  id  Aaron  were  commissioned 
to  brill:;-  out  of  Kuypt.  and  who  accordingly  were 
Ill-ought  out  -'b\  their  armies.'  and  went  up  ••har- 
nessed" out  of  the  land  of  Ivjypt,  Kx.  vi.  L'C,:  xii.  :::,  ji: 
\iii.  l--.  Although  the  ]>r<-cise  meaning  of  this  expression 
has  been  much  debated,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it 
somehow  refer.--  to  their  military  character  or  equip- 
ment. At  the  head  of  these  hosts  of  his.  Jehovah 
manifoted  his  presence  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire, 
whieh  varied  its  position  at  such  an  emergency  as  the 
time  of  passiiiL;-  through  the  Red  Sea,  when  he  engaged 
to  liuht  for  them,  and  received  their  homage  as  ''a 

man  of  war,     who  had  achieved   their  triumph.  Kx.  xiii. 

1 

•JM -I!-.1;  xiv.  i:;-i!i,  L'-I;  xv.  l-l.  The  first  time  that  they  came 
into  collision  with  a  nation  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kgvptians  was  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Amalekiies.  on  which  occasion  thev  fouuht  and  named 


tin'  victory  verv  specially  under  the  guidance  c,f  : 
.Jehovah,  who  thereupon  proclaimed  eternal  war  against 
Amalek,  Kx.  xvii.  *-ir..  The  language  .if  Moses  in  refer-  { 
dice  to  tile  warlike  destiny  of  Israel  as  connected  with 
the  movements  of  the  cloudy  ]>i!lar  and  the  ark. 
Nu.  x.  :::;-::i;,  is  expanded  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  Psalms,  the  sixty-eighth,  thouLvh  tliere  aiv  many 
otllers  of  a  similar  martial  character:  anil  t'hi.-  warlike 
destiny  is  fully  recognized  in  the  prophecies  which 
Balaam  was  compelled  lo  utter.  Pcrha.p-  the  most 
-trikiir^  indb.idual  passage  \vilh  ivi'eivnce  to  the  lead- 
ing of  Jehovah  is  Jo.-..  \.  |:',-vi.  .">,  \\here  directions  for 
the  military  operations  are  communicated  to  Joshua 
liy  "tin-  captn.il]  of  tlie  hosl  of  tlic  Lord,"  in  regard  to 
whom  consult  the  article  Ai  ICIIAKI.,  also  .1  [  IH;I:S  (vol.  i 
1>.  !«)2,  :i:i::).  The  counterpart  to  all  this  we  find  in  the 
Xew  Testament,  where  tin-  .-piritual  Isi-ael.  fully  armed. 
2  Co.  x  1.  :.;  ]-:\>  vi.  lo-K:  i  TIi.  v.  -.  go  forth  to  conquer 
the  world  iiinler  their  invincible  Commander,  i  Ti  vi.  12; 
•1  Ti.  ii  3;  iv.  7:  He  vi  2:  xvii  i;:  x:x.  11-21,  &c.  l>ut  there' 
was  manifestly  some  clanger  that  the  Hit  ral  l-rael 
might  degenerate  int.>  siicli  a  scourge  to  the  world  as 
the  fanatical  Mohammedans  became,  who  reckoned  it 
their  mission  to  subdue  th  world  by  the  sword.  Hence 
limits  were  very  strictly  set  to  the  warlike  tendencies  of 
the  Israelites.  Their  conquests,  it  would  seem,  were  on 
no  , lee.  milt  to  go  beyond  the  N  ile  and  the  Knph rates.  Ge. 
\v.  !>-;  Kx.  \xiii.  :;i;  Do.  xi  21;  .'us.  i.  1,  and  this  was  their 
extent  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon:  but  their 
proper  land  of  possession  was  Canaan,  and  they  had 
no  warrant  to  wau'e  any  other  than  defensive  wars 
iieyond  its  boundaries. 

The  people  of  Israel  formed  a  great  body  of  yeo- 
manry or  militia.  all  liable  to  be  called  into  active 
service  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  as  we 
infer  from  the  two  narratives  of  the  census.  Xii  i  \x\i.. 
and  see  L'  Cli.  xxv.  5;  i>  •  Jos  Ant.  iii.  12,  I  At  what  age  tln-v 
ceased  to  be  liable  is  nowhere  stated,  though  some 
have  drawn  an  inference  from  the  rule,  that  the 
Levites  should  "war  the  warfare"  of  the  tabernacle 
from  thirty  to  fifty.  Xii  iv.  2:1,  mai-m.  The  Levites 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  ordinarily  exempt  from 
this  material  warfare:  yet  we  do  read  of  Levitical  and 
priestly  warriors,  i  ch.  xii.  i'i;  2*;  xxvii.  ">.  d;  and  in  that 
emergency  when  the  people  fell  away  to  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calf,  the  I  .evites  volunteered  to  avenge  the 
Lord's  broken  covenant.  Ex.  xxxii.  25-2!).  Certain  other 
exemptions  are  mentioned  in  De.  xx.  5-S.  A  selection 
from  the  whole  body  of  men  was  made  according'  to 
the  neci  >sities  of  any  particular  case.  Kx.  xvii.  0;  Sfii. 
xxxi.  :;-:>.  .In.  xxi.  in;  -2  Sa  xvii.  i  Or  the  whole  available 
force  might  be  called  out.  Ju.  xx.  1, 2;  1  Sa.  xi.  7,  *.  The 
first  trace-  of  a  standing  army  appear  in  the  reign  of 
Saul,  1  S:i.  xiii.  2;  xiv.  47-.".-':  \viii.  :>,£c.  In  l)a\  id's  time  the 
arrangements  were  more  complete  :  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  continued  by  the  later  kin^>.  Mercenaries, 
however,  are  very  seldom  mentioned.  2  ch.  xxv.  r,-n>, 
though  they  were  not  unknown  to  the  enemies  of 
Israel.  •>.  Sa.  x.  ii.  Cavalry  also  were  unknown  in  the 
early  times  of  Israelite  history.  K>c  xii.  37;  and  their  use 
appears  to  have  lieen  iliscouraged  in  the  law  and  by 
the  psalmists  and  prophets.  DC.  xvii.  io;  xx  1;  Ps.  xx.  7;  Is 
xxxi.  1,  kc.  Jo>hua  therefore  destroyed  ;he  horses  of  his 
Canaanite  enemies,  according  to  a  direction  from  Cod,  I 
Jos.  xi.  r,,  ii.  David,  however,  a]  Clears  to  have  introduced 
a  limited  number  of  horses  and  chariots  into  his  army.  I 
2Sa.  viii.  l;  and  in  Solomon's  time  tliev  became  much 


more  numerous,  i  K;  x.  211-211.  The  record  of  the  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  •  the'  kings  of  Judah,  as 
Lriven  in  several  passages  in  Chronicles,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  lie  exaggerated  by  a.-cideiit  or  design:  but  this 
cannot  be  proved;  nor  is  tin  re  any  great  plausibility 
in  the  conjecture,  even  in  such  a  case  as  that  at  ~2  Ch. 
.xvii.  11-V.i,  if  the  largest  numbers  be  understood 
not  to  exclude  but  to  include  those  smaller  numbers 
which  are  mentioned  after  them.  Nothing  is  related 
of  any  pay  given  to  the  soldiers:  and  very  little  of 
their  commissariat,  thouuh  it  is  probable  that  they 
\UTc  mostly  left  to  find  supplies  for  themselves.  secJu. 
xx.  in;  l  Sa.  xvii  17,  l>;  l  Ki.  xx.  27,  margin.  The  wage-  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  or  of  II. -red's,  are  mentioned  in 
the  Xew  Testament,  La  iii.  iu  i  o>.  ix.  7. 

Kor  various  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  AliMs.  J-'OKT.  Of  the  arrangements  of  (he  camp 
we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  know-  anything.  Some  have 
thought  that  it  was  .«/(/»//•,,  somewhat  on  the  model 
of  the  cam])  iu  the  wilderness.  On  the  other  hand. 
Thenius.  in  his  commentary  on  1  Sa.  .xvii.  'Jd:  xxvi.  "i. 
7.  follows  the  Creek  translators  in  rendering  the  word 
(ma'f/iil)  "a  round  entrenchment,"  which  is  translated 
"a  trench"  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  has  been 
already  noticed  that  the  ark  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  camp  in  the  wilderness;  and  if  continued  to  lie 
so  in  the  wars  which  .Joshua  conducted.  It  mav  have 
been  in  the  camp  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  with 
I'enjamin,  see  especially  Ju.  xx.  •!(',  m2$.  Perhaps  the 
disastrous  issue  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken  and  the 
sons  of  Kli  fell  in  battle.  2  Sa.  iv.,  may  have-  led  to  the 
discontinuance  of  this  custom:  vet  th'-re  is  at  least  one 
instance  of  i  i.  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  i  Sa.  xiv.  i^;  and  in 

til'1  reii^n  of  David  there  seem  to  be  two,  2Sa.  xi.  11:  xv  21 
When  their  land  had  been  invaded,  the  people  were 
summoned  to  repel  the  invasion  sometimes  by  mes- 
sengers, sometimes  by  trumpets,  sometimes  bv  signals 
set  up  on  the  hills,  Ji;.  iii.  1:7,  .xe. :  1  Sa.  xi.  7;  Ju  iv.  .".,  I);  vi.  1; 
K/.e.  vii.  11:  Jui'l  ii.  1;  Am.  iii.  (',,  ,xe.  At  other  times  We  read 
of  negotiations,  and  a  declaration  of  war  after  these 
had  failed,  Ju.  xi.  12-2!i;  1  Ki.  xx.  1-12;  2  Ki.  xiv.  s-11.  lie- 
sides  consultation  of  priests  or  prophets,  such  as  was 
natural  among  the  profess' -d  people  of  Cod,  we  read  of 
sacrifices  offered  before  (..n^aginu'  in  battle,  l  Sa.  vii.  '.-. 
xiii.  >-i2,  and  prayer.  2  Ch.  xiv.  n,  &c.:  and  of  encouraue- 
ment  in  (Jod's  name  given  by  the  pric  st.  Iv.  xx.  1-1.  by 
the  commander.  2  Sa.  x.  n.  by  a  prophet  and  the  king. 
2  Ch.  xx.  14-20.  The  troops  were  arranged  in  battle  array, 
perhaps  generally  in  a  single  mass  and  a  single  line: 
though  \\v  read  of  four  divisions,  Ju  ix.  :;i,  and  often  of 
three,  Ju.  vii.  1(1-21'-,  ix  ):::  1  S-i.  xi.  11:  2  Sa.  xviii.  2,  which  have 
been  compared  to  the  centre  and  the  two  wings  of 
Kuropean  armies:  and  .-o  some  understand  '"wings," 
[s.  viii.  8,  and  the  word  translated  "bands."  Kxe.  xii.  1 1, 
and  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  texts  speak  of  lying  ill 

wait :  and  there  an-  other  instances  in  which  ambus- 
cades are  mentioned.  Jus.  viii  4-21;  Ju.  xx.  2H-11:  1  Sa.  xv.  ;V 

Hut  the  chief  dependence  appears  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  personal  qualities  of  the  soldiers  as  they  fought 
hand  to  hand,  see  the  epithets  2  Sa.  i.  23;  ii.  18;  1  Ch.  xii.  S; 

Am.  ii.  l-i-Ki;  at  other  times  the  fate  of  battle  was  referred 
to  single  combat,  l  Sa.  xvii.:2Sa  ii.  14-17.  Tn  many  pas- 
sages there  is  mention  of  the  shout  of  battle,  l  Sa.  xvii. 
.•'•_':  Is  xiii.  i:i;  .To.  xx.  id,  xc.,  mingled  with  the  sound 
of  trumpets.  Jos.  vi.  20;  there  were  in  particular  two 
trumpets  of  silver,  blown  by  the  priests,  Xii.  x.  !>;  xxxi.fi: 
2  ch.  xiii.  12.  Allusion  is  made  in  1  Co.  xiv.  o  to  the 


WASHING                                   1077  WATCHES  OF  T11K  Nlt.liT 

various  meanings  which  might  be  expressed  by  the  |  washing  was  the  action  prescribed  by  the  law  to  sym- 
sound  of  the  trumpet:  and  besides  the  use  already  bolize  cleansing  from  the  defilement  of  sill ;  audit  was 
mentioned,  we  do  repeatedly  read  of  it  being  sounded  ,  applied  sometimes,  as  at  the  consecration  of  the  priest- 
to  restrain  a  victorious  armv.  2  sa.  ii.  2--;  xuii.  ir.;  xx.  22.  hood,  to  the  whole  body,  Kx.  xxix.  u  sometimes,  as  in 
There  seems  to  have  been  every  effort  made  to  bury  the  daily  ministrations  at  the  tabernacle,  to  the  hands 
those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  on  their  own  side,  i  Sa.  \  and  feet,  Kx.  xxx.  is-2<i;  and  sometimes  to  the  clothes,  as 
xxxi  ill:1.;  1  Ki.  xi.  i:>.  And  the  victorious  armv  sung  in  the  case  of  him  who  led  away  the  scape-goat,  or  the 
praise  to  (iod.  Ex.  xv.;  Ju.  v.;  2  Cli  xx.  2i:-2-,  and  w  ere  wel-  priest  who  ottered  the  red  heifer,  Le  xvi.  20;  Nu.  xix.  7. 
coined  home  with  rejoicings,  i  sa.  xviii  (i,  T.  Once  we  Hut  the  law  confined  its  prescriptions  in  these  respects 
read  of  the  er<  ctioii  of  a  trophv,  i  MI.  xv.  12;  t-oniinire  eh.  to  matters  of  a  strictly  religious  nature,  and  imposed 
vii  ]•':  xxxi  1"  "o  ordinances  of  washing  in  connection  with  meals,  or 
Tlie  laws  of  war  among  the  Helm  ws  no  doubt  per-  the  proprieties  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Not  cleanli- 
mitted  severities  in  the  treatment  of  the  conquered  '  ness  but  moral  ]>urificatiou  was  the  object  it  had  in  view, 
such  as  we  should  not  now  approve.  In  1'e.xx.ln  °o  The  Pharisees,  however,  among  their  other  additions 
certain  fundamental  principles  are  laid  down,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  an.!  perversions  of  its  nature,  in- 
to which  the  men  in  a  eit\  taken  bv  storm  (and  this  induced  a  ritual  of  washing  into  the  ,-phere  of  every - 
apart  from  the  case  of  the  Canaanites.  who  were  de-  day  life.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 
voted  t»  utter  destruction  might  all  be  put  to  the  they  mils!  wash  their  hands  before  eating,  and  when 
-word,  while  the  women  and  children  were  classed  they  came  from  the  market,  or  the  busy  thoroughfares 
aloii-  with  the  spoil,  which  was  given  up  to  the  dis-  of  men.  the  whole  body  was  subjected  to  a  washing, 
j,,,-;il  ,,f  the  conquerors.  in  considering  this  rule.  Mav.  vii.2-4  the  first,  in  ease  they  had  touched  anything 
however,  it  i-  ri-ht  to  remember  that  these  men  are  all  unclean  and  consequently  mi-ht  impart  urn-leanness  to 
t,,  i,  reckoned  fighting  men:  that  special  protection  the  food  the}  touched  with  their  fingers:  the  second. 
was  thrown  around  the  women  by  other  enactments,  in  case  a  more  general  defilement  had  been  contracted 
..,.,.  |...  Xxi.  lu-ii;  and  of  course  that  thi.-  ri-lit  arising  by  mingling  with  the  profane  multitude.  Put  our 
from  tin-  fortune  of  war  was  to  be  exercised  in  eon-  Lord  denounced  such  traditions  as,  under  an  apparent 
formity  with  the  moral  law,  distinctly  revealed  to  the  honouring  of  the  law  of  Moses,  a  real  contravening  of 
Israelite.-  in  the  decalogue,  from  which  no  success  in  its  spirit,  because  tending  to  turn  men's  thoughts  from 
war  could  set  them  five.  Probably  ill  practice  limita  a  spiritual  into  a  merely  corporeal  direction,  to  asso 
lions  w,  re  put  upon  the  abstract  rights  ,,f  conquerors  ciate  purity  with  the  food  they  ate.  rather  than  with 
among  tin-  Jews  just  as  among  (  hristian  nations.  At  the  sinful  thoughts  and  de-ire-  they  cherished. 
least,  we  are  entitled  to  believe  that  their  conduct  was  After  meal-  it  was  customary  to  wash  the  hands. 
vusth  superior  to  that  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  because  from  the  usual  mode  of  eating  the  fingers 
were'  surrounded:  since  we  read  of  the  reputation  of  were  sure  to  be  defiled;  but  in  this  there  was  nothing 
even  such  degenerate  Israelites  as  kings  of  Ahah's  religious.  Xor  was  there  anything  of  this  character 
line  for  being  "  merciful,"  i  Ki.  xx  :u:  ,•..., ij.mv  2  Ki  vi  in  the  very  common  practice  of  washing  one's  feet,  or 
This  i-  not  invalidated  by  severities  piv-eiiting  to  guests  water  for  doing  so.  In  the  hot. 
such  as  those  of  (lidcon  towards  the  kin-s  who  had  arid,  dusty  regions  of  the  Ka-t  this  was  a,  species  of 
en-laved  Israel,  .in.  2I-.  or  of  1  >avid  cut  t  ing  refreshment  which  all  classes  so  much  require,  that  il 
off  and  carrying  away  the  head  of  the  Philistine  chain-  cannot  be  long  wanted,  and  at  visits  and  entertain 
|,;.PII.  i  -.  xvii  -,i;  nor  by  such  exceptional  dealings  nients  it  was  even  a  mark  of  incivilitj  to  neglect  it. 
as  tlios.  with  the  Midianites.  who  had  made  them-  <;..•  xviii  i;  Lu  vii.  14.  Put  at  his  last  passover  our  Lord 
-elves  almo.-t  as  obnoxious  to  punishment  as  the  <!••-  turned  this  customary  kind  of  washing  into  a  symbo 
voted  Canaanites.  Na  xxxi  it  i-  possible  that  some  lical  action,  when  he  himself  arose  and  washed  the  feet 
special  explanation  might  also  be  given  of  what  seems  of  all  his  disciple-  partly  as  a  lesson  of  humble  con- 
the  bloody  treatment  of  the  Moabites  and  the  Am  descension,  and  partly  to  teach  them  how  constantly 
moiiites  by  David,  2  Sa  mi.  2:  xi  i  Ignite  peculiar  they  should  need  to  repair  to  him  for  cleansing,  amid 
was  the  maiming  of  Adoiii-be/ek.  acknowledged  by  the  defilements  they  should  be  ever  contracting  in  the 
himself  to  be  a  righteous  retribution,  .in.  i.  r.,  ?.  And  world.  .In.  xiii.  That  the  action  w'as  peculiar  to  the  oe 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fearful  t lireateniiig  in  Ps.  casion.  and  not.  as  some  have  imagined,  intended  to 
cxxxvii.  s.  ;i':  but.  as  a  matter  of  practice,  contrast  the  form  a  standing  ordinance  in  the  church,  can  need  no 
erueltv  of  puttiii"-  out  eves  bv  (lie  1  'hi I ist ines.  the  proof  to  intelligent  and  unbiassed  i-ead.-rs. 
Ammonites  and  the  Chaldeans.'ju.  xvi.  2i: i  sa.  xi. 2;  2 Ki  WATCHES  OF  THE  NIGHT.  The  .livision  of 
xxv.  7.  And  the  treatment  of  the  men  of  Succoth  and  the  night  into  so  many  equal  parts,  at  which  persons 
Peniicl  by  (Jidcon.  of  the  Kphraimites  by  J<  phthah.  mi  military  or  naval  service  might  relieve  eacli  other. 
:mil  ,,f  tlie  men  of  .labesh-uil.-ad  by  the  assemble,!  was  so  natural  and  obvious  a  dictate  of  common  sense. 
Israelites.  .In  MI!.  1-7;  xii.  !-«;;  xxi.  -  12.  are  unmistakably  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  adopted  by  the  na- 
punishments  of  extraordinary  severity  ..n  account  of  tions  of  antiquity,  as  w'ell  as  by  those  of  modern  times, 
aggravated  acts  of  treason  against  Jehovah.  Kntirely  The  only  difference  we  might  expect  would  lie  as  to 
inexcusable  are  the  cruelties  of  the  usurpers  Abimelech  their  number.  The  Romans,  we  know,  had  four  watches 
and  Menahem.  Jn.ix.45j2Ki.xv.il!;  although  the  treat-  --each,  of  course,  at  an  average  consisting  of  three 
incut  of  ten  thousand  Kdomites  by  Amaxiah  is  a  hours,  though  varying  a  little  at  one  season  of  the  year 
parallel  on  the  part  of  one  whose  principles  and  prac-  as  compared  with  another.  In  the  apostolic-  age  this 
tice  ought  to  have  been  better.  2Ck  xxv  12.  [a.  (.'.  M.  i>.]  was  also  the  division  prevalent  in  Palestine— express 
WASHING.  The  religious  import  of  washing  under  mention  being  made  of  the  fourth  watch,  immediately 
the  old  covenant  lias  been  noticed  in  the  article  BATH,  i  preceding  day- break,  of  four  quaternions  of  soldiers  as 
xc.  Not  bathing  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  ,  watchmen  corresponding  to  the  night-watches,  and 
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even  of  tlic  entire  four  in  succession,  designated  us 
"oven,  midnight,  cock-crowing,  juid  morning,'' Mat.  xiv. 
2f>;  Ac.  xii.  4;  Mar.  xiii.  :i.1  It  is  somewhat  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  same  division  pre\  ailed  in  Old  Tes- 
tament times;  especially  as  in. In.  vii.  ]\>  mention  is 
made  of  a  "  middle- watch,  which  would  not na\e  been 
quite  natural  if  tin  re  liad  been  four.  Our  inforniation 
is  too  scanty  to  warrant  verv  definite  assertions  on  the 
subject,  and  accordingly  opinions  have  diit'ered;  but  tlie 
general  belief  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  Hebrews  reck- 
oned (inly  three  watches,  an  evening,  midnight,  ;md 
morning  one  (.lalm.  Hub.  Am.  sout.  i|:i 

WAVE-OFFERING.     S»  OFFERINGS. 

WEAPONS.     8e<  ARMS. 

WEASEL  h'-h.  .'/„,/,,/]  This  name  occurs  only  in 
Le.  xi.  l!!'.  as  one  of  the  small  animals  which  are 
thrown  together  under  the  general  designation  of 
"  creeping  things."  and  which  appeal-  to  include  the 
smaller  carnivorous  and  insectivorous  .}fiiniiiiii/in,  as 
well  as  th'.'  four-footed  I?rjifi/i«.  'I'he  whole  category 
is  prohibited  as  unclean.  The  I. XX.  give  70X7;  as  the 
Greek  equivalent;  that  is.  tin-  weasel;  in  which  thev 
are  followed  by  the  Vulgate  and  tin-  Kn^li.-h  Version. 
The  original  word  is  referred  to  the  Svriac.  in  which  it 
is  said  to  imply  a  creeping  insidious  motion:  and  hence 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  Minftr/adu ,  which,  from 
their  remarkably  long,  slender,  and  vermiform  bodies. 


and  short  legs,  seem  to  glide  along  the  earth  more  like 
reptiles  than  quadrupeds,  and  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  smallest  crevices. 

Kitto  mentions  the  n'tchet  or  polecat  '.l/»*/</<>  /mtn- 
rius)  as  found  in  Palestine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages,  but  says  that  it  is  rarely  seen  in  towns.  The 
skin  is  of  no  value  in  Syria,  as  the  people  have  not,  as 
in  Europe,  any  means  of  divesting  it  of  its  unpleasant 
smell  (Phys.  Hist,  od'aicstine,. •-;.-,:,*.  The  common  weasel  is 
doubtless  found  there  also,  a-  it  is  spread  over  Europe, 
but  not  the  stoat  or  ermine,  the  climate  being  too 
warm  for  it. 

All  th-.-se  animals,  but  particularly  the  first-named. 
are  most  destructive  to  other  small  animals:  and  from 
their  depredations  in  the  poultry-yard  are  held  in  de- 
testation by  the  farmer,  who,  however,  does  not  con- 
sider the  benefit  they  do  him  in  the  destruction  of 
myriads  of  field  -  mice,  house -mice,  and  rats.  Their 
appetite  for  blood  seems  insatiable:  their  ferocity  and 
courage  prompt  them  to  fly  at  animals  larger  than 
themselves:  while  their  carnivorous  organization  is  de- 
veloped perhaps  even  more  highly  than  in  the  typical 
cats,  and  they  use  their  powers  with  the  utmost  skill 


and   judgment.      They   prefer    th 
their  prey  to  the  flesh. 

WEAVING.      Sfl    DHKssand 

WEDDING.     #«  aUnniAUE. 

WEEK    [Hob.   rue.    L>a.   xi.  27;    dual 
plural  generally  nirar.  Nit.  xxviii.  2f,;  but  - 
I '. i   x.  2.      Sept.  (33oi.i.us  -  e',joo/.to5o?.  f. 
the  week,  v)  fj.la.  rC:v  caSpdruv  \ 

M<0    -ijfifpas  OKTW  in  Jn.  xx.  20   seems   to   signify 

simply  a  week.      So  we  say  "  This  day  eight  days,"  and 

j  a  corresponding  phrase  is  used  by  various  nations:  while 

in  some  of  the  Indian  languages,  the  ti  rm   for  week  is 

derived  from  the  number  ei^htj. 

The  student  of  Scripture  has  not  advanced  beyond 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis  before  he  meets  with 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks.  Go.  ii.  2,:j.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  the  deluge,  more  than  one  allusion  occurs  to 
this  mode  of  computing  time,  I-L.  vii.  4,in;  \iii.  in,  i^.  Seven, 
too,  already  seems  to  have  been  a  -acred  number, 
0)1.  vi.  2,3.  During  the  postdiluvian  part  of  the  patri- 
archal epoch,  weeks  appear  to  have  been  known  among 
the  Syrians  of  .Mesopotamia,  ch.  xxix.  27,  2-;  while  some 
centuries  later  they  attached  a  certain  sacredness  to  the 
number  .-even,  if  we  may  jud^-e  from  the  procedure  of 
Balaam,  who  came  from  that  reyion.  ]><.-.  xxiii.  i;  Xn.  xxiii 
1,4,14,21).  From  Cc.  1.  10.11.  the  presumption  arises 
that  weeks  may  have  been  known  in  Ku'vpt  as  early  as 
the  remote  period  when  Joseph  held  authority  there. 
Septenary  institutions  constituted  a  very  prominent 
feature  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Xot  merely  wen  there 
ihe  ordinary  Sabbaths,  not  only  was  the  period  of  seven 
days  one  very  frequently  employed  in  ceremonial  ob- 
servances (thus  it  was  enacted  that  any  one  touching 
a  dead  body  should  be  unclean  seven  days,  Xu.  xix.  n; 
that  a  house  suspected  of  leprosy  should  IK;  shut  up  for 
the  same  period,  Le.  xiv.  :;<;  and  that  so  lony  should  the 
feasts  of  unleavened  bread  and  of  tabernacles  last,  Kx.  xiii. 
ii,  7;  xxxiv.iv  Le.  xxiii.  12-.  Nu.  xxviii.  17;  De.  xvi.  8,  l.'i),  but  seven 
times  seven  days  from  the  passover  brought  the  Jewish 
worshippers  to  tin-  pentecost,  called  in  consequence  the 

feast  of  weeks,  Kx.xxxiv.22;  Lo.  xxiii.  5-21;  l)e.  xvi.  9, 10;  the 
seventh  year  was  one  of  rest  to  the  soil.  Kx.  xxiii.  in, 
ii;  Le.  xxv.  i-7;  and  of  release  to  many  an  unhappy 
Hebrew  in  bondage,  Ex.  xxi.  2;  Do.  xv.  12;  xxxi.  in;  while 
finally  after  seven  weeks  of  years  there  came  the  glori- 
ous jubilee.  Le.  xxv.  8-15.  Septenary  periods  also  found 
a  place  in  the  mystic  visions  of  ancient  prophecy,  for 
who  ,-an  forget  Daniel's  celebrated  prediction  of  the 
leventy  weeks  ?  Da.  ix.  24-27.  From  the  book  of  Ksther 
it  may  be  inferred  that  seven  was  a  favourite  number 
in  the  court  of  Persia;  for  the  first  of  the  royal  feasts 
lasted  seven  days.  ch.  i.  :.,  and  the  monarch  was  served 
by  seven  chamberlains,  ver.  in,  and  seven  princes,  vcr.  it. 

Finally,  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  there  is 
allusion  both  to  the  Jewish.  Ln.  xviii  12.  and  Christian 
weeks.  Mat.  xxviii.  1:  Mar.  xvi.  2.  n;  Lu.  xxiv.  1:  .Tu.  xx.  1,  Hi;  Ac. 
xx.  7;  1  ('<>.  xvi  2:  Re.  i  In. 

ft  is  not  merely  from  the  Bible  that  facts  may  be 
obtained  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry:  the  records  of 
various  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  afford  no  small 
light  on  the  subject.  An  idea  prevails  in  many  minds 
that  the  septenary  division  of  time  is.  and  always  has 
been,  well-nigh  universal  throughout  the  pagan  world. 
This  view  is  not  borne  out  by  careful  inquiry.  It  pro- 
bably arose  from  some  rather  sweeping  statements 
made  by  Josephus  and  Philo.  The  former  of  these 
writers  savs.  "'The  multitude  of  mankind  itself  have 
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had   a   great   inclination  of   a   long   time   to   follow  our  the  most  natural  date  to  assign  to  this  event  is  that  of 

religious  observances;   for  there  is  not  any  city  of  the  tlie  introduction  of    Boodhism   into  Siam.  which  seems 

Grecians,  nor   anv  of   the   barbarians,  nor  any   nation  to  have   been  antecedently  to  the  Christian  era.      Nay 

whatsoever,    whither    our   custom    of    resting    on    the  ;  more,  if  it   be  accepted  as  correct,  that  the  sacrediiess 

seventh  day   hath  not  come,  and   by  which   our  fasts,  of  the  number  seven  lias  arisen  from  the  institution  of 

and  lighting  up   lamps,  and  many  of  our   prohibitions  weeks,  then  it  becomes  an  important  fact  that  the  Rig 

as  to  our  food,  are  not  observed  "  OL-S.  com.  Ap.ii.  4o).     A  Veda,   the   most   ancient   of    all    the    Hindoo  writings 

similar  statement    is   made   by  Philo,  "  But  after   the  :  -composed  it  is  believed  from  1200  to  1000  years  B.c  , 

whole  world  had  been  completed,  according  to  the  per-  '  though   not  committed  to  writing  till  some  centuries 

feet  nature  of  tlie  number  MX.  the  Father  hallowed  the  '  later-  uses  the  number  with  such  frequency  as  to  suggest 

dav  following,  the  seventh,   praising  it,  and  calling  it  that  it  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  early  fathers  of  the 

holy.      For   that   day  is    the  fcstual,  not  ot   one  city  or  '.  P.rahmanic  race. 

one  country,  but  of  all  the  earth;   a  day  which  alone  it  To  turn  next  to  the  Medcs  and  Persians.      Kven  Von 

is  right   to  call    the   day  of    festival   for   all    people,  and  Bohlen  attaches  weight    to    the    fact    that    seven   is   so 

the    birthday    of    the    world    U'hilo  on   tin-  Creation   of  tU-  '•  frequently    mentioned    in    tlie    book   of    Fsther   that   it 

w. it-Id,  Yonge's  translation,  v.'l.  i    [«.  ^ii,  sect    -•'  >       So  again  In-  I'-oks  as  if   it  must   ha\v  been   a  mystic  number  among 

says,  "Our  laws    .    .    .    lead  after  them  and  influence  all  the    ancient    Persians    (Heywoud's  trans,   of  Von   liuhk-n  on 

nations,  barbarians  and  (i r.-eks,  the  inhabitants  of  eon  '                   -14);   and.    quite   in    keeping   \\ith  this   view, 

tinents  and  islands,  the  ea  -tern  nations  and  the  western,  ,  one, if  the  IVr>iansa<  red  'hooks     the  Zartimht-Xamali  — 

Kurope  and  Asia:   in   short,  tlie  \\hole   habitable   globe  uluoh.  though  of  so  red  nt  a  date  as  A.U.  1'277.  doubt  - 

from  one   extremity  to   the   other,      For  what    man    is  less  expresses  views  which  had  been  long  previously  held, 

there  who  does  not    honour  that    sacred  seventh   day?''  addresses  the   supreme    Being  as    "Lord  of  the    seven 

&C    (I'lii'o's    l.it'c  nr  M"-c-    )'    ii.   suet     i:  vol.   i:i    of   VOIIRO'S  skies  and  earth--;"  while  -even  members  of  the  celestial 

...,  .  ,..,   :N  ;.,  .      The   allegation   ,,f  the   somewhat  hierarchy  called    ltiu>/iii*j«ind*,  the  god    l/orma;d  him- 

rhetori-'a!    writers    now    cited    that    the    in-tit  ution    of  self  being  one  of  the  number,  are  held   to  preside  over 

weeks,  and  some  parts  of   the   Mosaic   ritual,  had   been  tin-    tir-r    seven    days    of    the   month  (Wilson  on  the  Tarsi 

everywhere  adopted    from  the  Jews,  does  not  well  liar-  i:-!:^,,,.  H. :;,  J.M,  1:7.  .v. -,,v.-.h  yet  the  autlior  of  Tin,,  and 

monize  with    the    statements    of    the    cla>.-iea]    wi  ems  to   be  correct    in   saying  that  "  the 

More  precise   inquiry  into   the   subject    i-   thcrcfon    r  -  ancient  Persians  knew  nothing  of  our  septenary  week." 

miisite.  rding   the   position  which   the  (ijveks  occupied 

\\dierever  the    Brahmanic   Aryans   1:\,    dominated,  with   respect    to   the  septenary  division   of   time.,  great, 

we  find   to   this  day  th-   institution  of   weeks,  the  day--  misconception   prevails.      M.-t  of  those  ulio  have  not 

(we   believe  uniformly  i  named    in  a  certain    i,  .1   1  carefully    investigated   the  subject,  firmly    believe  that 

order  from  tlie  sun,  moon,  and    the  five  planets  known  the   ancient    liivok    poub    speak   of   weeks,  attributing 

to   the    ancients.       For    instance    in    modern    Mahratta  their  origin   to   the    fact    that   creation    was   completed 

thi       are    these:     .\ditinir.    Sunday,    from    Adlt,/n,    the  \\ithin    that    peiioil    of  time,  and    moreover  regard   the 

<  ,,,.  and  a-,,,;  dav:   falling,  ii  i-  remarkable,  exactly  on  seventh  dav  as   sacred.      These  views  were   founded  on 

our  Sunday.      N'ext    >-;,-••'/•,    Mondav,   from   >'</,„,  tl,..  certain  quotations  given   by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (see 

moon.      M~un'jnl,i;n;    from    Mmi'jnl,    the    planet    Mai>  ^       fr«""'     il"iaer.     llesiod.   and    Calli- 

/ii,<,d/ii'-ttr,  from   /!,,•„/!,.  Mei-curv:   /'/•///,  //.-•/, nh,;i,\  fmni  machus.      These  citations  are  reproduced  in  Knsebius's 

/;,.„/,  „,/,.,>:.  Jupiter;  >'/,.,„/•.', •„•,',,-.  f,-,,in  Sl,n<  /'••••/••  Kfi,>'.i<l.    xiii  i-j  .  with  this  dill1,  reno  .  that  what 

not    fern.).    Venus;   and  Xliiiiiiirui:  from  Shu  HI.  Saturn.  <  lement   had  assigned   to  ( 'allimaclius,   Kuscbius   attri 

I-   will  b,    observed  thai   the  order  in  which  the  planets  butes  to  Linus.      They  are  given  at   length  in   Dr.  John 

are  arranged  is  not  that  of  their  relative  distances  from  Owen's    Kst  ,;-it,i(!,>n  on  "    />«;/  of  Samd  Rest   (Goold's 

the  sun.      lii   place  of    being  1,  ±  :.!,    I..':   it   is.').  1.    !.  '       ,  v,,l   xix.  M,.  ::.,v:i..7b  and  have  since  been  quoted 

•J.  "..      The    Mahratta    wonls    given    above    arc    almost  by  various  writers.     A  few  scholars  have  attacked  their 

pure    Sanscrit,    and    wherever    that    language    has    pre-  gelinineness:   among   others,    the    Io-\.     I'.    S.    Hughes. 

vailed,  names  not  essentially  differing  from  these  have  B.D.,  about    forty  years  ago  Christian   advocate  in  the 

taken  root.      The  surmise  lias    been  made  that  perhaps  university  of    Cambridge,  who.  in  replying  in  the  ]><,,„- 

the  institution  . .f   weeks   may  have  been    borrowed   by  /Jitctcrr  for   IS'JfJ    to   an    article   by  (Godfrey    Higgiiis. 

the  Hindoos  from  the  Mussulmans  or   from  the  Arab-.  Ksq.,  entered  very  fully  into  the  question,  and  gave  up 

P.ut   they  seem   to  have  existed   before   the  Arabs   had  the   passages   as   untenable.      Four   of  them   are   from 

much    connection    witli    India,   and    undoubtedly    long  Homer,    and    run   thus;    (1)  ''Then    came   the  seventh 

antecedently  to  the    Mohammedan   invasion.      For  in-  day.    that    is   sacred."      (2)    "The    seventh    (day)    was 

stance,  C'rawford.  who  was  well  able  to  form  an  opinion  .sacred."      Cli   "It   was    the    seventh   day.    wherein  all 

on   the    subject  "f    Indian    languages,  speaking   of    the  '  things  were  finished   or   perfected."      ( 4 1   "We   left  the 

little   island   of    Bali    near  Java,   where    Hind.,,,  cere-  flood  of  Acheron  on  the  seventh  day."     Two  are  from 

monies,  castes,  and  even  the  rite  of  suttee,  exist,  say-  :  Hesiod.  viz.:  (.".)  "The  first  the  fourth,  and  tlie  seventh 

"  The  days  of   the  week.  T  may  presume,  an;  evidently  dav  i-  sacred."      (0)  'The  seventh  again,  the  sacred  or 


turies    before    the     Mohammedan    invasion    of     India,  j  the   nativity   of   all    things:   the    seventh   is   among   the 

\VeeksexistintheBoodhistcountriesof  Ceylon,  P.ur-  j  chiefest,  and   is   the  perfect  day:"  and    <!>)  "hi  seven 

mah,  and  Thibet  (Septenary  Institutions,  i>.  (i).    Weeks,  too,  |  all  things  were   perfected  in  the   starry  heavens,  which 

have   penetrated   to   Siam    (Asiatic   Kuhcaiches,  i.  loot,  and  |  appear  in  their  orbs  or  circle.-.,  in  the  rolling  or  voluble 
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years."  (  )t'  No.  ;"i,  in  the  foregoing1  list,  Mr.  lluu'hes 
remarks:  "Now,  in  the  first  of  these  lilies,  the  poet  is 
not  describing  the  days  of  the  week,  lust  those  of  the 
month:  and  lie  calls  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
sacred,  localise  it  was  the  birthday  of  Apollo."  ( hi 
No.  (i:  "The  set-olid  vcr.se  1  cannot  discover  in  Ilesiod, 
but  it  appears  to  refer  to  the  same  origin."  On  No.  1: 
'•'  in  looking  for  this  verse  among  those  of  Homer's,  1 
have  long  strained  my  eyes  in  vain;  and  some  of  un- 
friends have  done  the  same  with  no  better  success." 
On  No.  '2:  "The  same  may  be  said  of  this."  Of  No.  3: 
"  Here  I  find  the  worst  fault  of  all;  for  efibbpMv  (seventh; 
appears  to  be  substituted  for  rfrpdrov  (fourth,),  as  it 
exists  in  all  the  copies  of  Homer  which  1  have  seen. 
I1] veil  if  tftobiiov  were  the  right  reading,  the  line  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  in  question." 
Lastly,  of  No.  4  he  writes;  ''This  line  also  I  am  unable 
t •>  find  in  Homer.  The  value  to  be  attached  to  these 
very  specific  statements  could  be  tested  (lily  by  care- 
fully g"ing  over  every  line  of  Homer  and  Ilesiod  (un- 
happily Callimachus  and  Linus  are  no  longer  extant). 
Having  made  a  point  of  doing  this,  we  are  able  to 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Like  him  we 
have  failed  to  detect  Nos.  1.  •_'.  4,  and  (J.  No.  7  ob- 
viously refers  to  the  month,  and  not  to  the  week,  as 
Owen,  with  his  usual  candour,  admits.  The  passage 
maybe  found  in  Hesiod's  r//.te/)cu,  lines  770  and  771. 
No.  ">,  which  is  taken  from  Homer's  Odt/sxcy  (v.  202),  is 
lamentably  perverted,  it  does  not  refer  to  the  creation 
of  all  tilings,  but  to  the  launching  of  a  raft,  while,  as  be 
fore  stated,  the  seventh  has  been  substituted  apparently 
in  bad  faith  for  the  fourth  day.  The  question  natu- 
rally arises,  Who  was  the  culprit?  Suspicion  has  fallen 
on  Aristobulus,  the  same  that  is  quoted  by  Clement 
and  Eusebius.  He  was  a  Jew  and  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, who  resided  at  Alexandria  during  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century  B.C.  At  that  period,  as  is 
well  known,  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  great  Egyp- 
tiau  metropolis  looked  down  on  their  Jewish  fellow- 
citizens;  and  Aristobulus,  it  is  thought,  sought  to  gain 
increased  respect  for  his  people  by  showing  the  Greeks 
that  their  own  ancient  institutions  had  very  much 
agreed  with  those  of  the  nation  they  despised.  Hence 
the  pious  frauds  which  now  create  such  surprise.  Not 
without  reason  did  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  while  com- 
mending the  age  in  question,  candidly  admit  that  one 
of  its  features  was  ''literary  forgery"  (2d  Prelim.  Dissert, 
to  the  Encyelo.  Britan.  sect.  2).  No  decisive  evidence  is  left 
that  the  (J reeks  observed  weeks  until  a  late  period  of 
their  history.  Hughes  is  of  opinion  that  four  passages 
of  the  Odyssey  (K  so, /*  39",  £  249,  aud  o  475)  still  afford 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  Homer  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  septenary  division  of  time,  and  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  they  establish,  as  indeed  is  evi- 
dent from  other  parts  of  his  writings,  that  seven  was 
with  him  a  favourite  number.  Von  Bohlen  cites  also 
the  Odyssey  (xiv.  2o;  xii.  12:),  ;;w;  xiv.  2;>2;  and  xv.  475),  as  in- 
stances of  the  frequency  with  which  the  number  seven 
occurs  in  Homer,  and  connects  the  sanctity  attaching 
to  it  with  the  week,  of  which  he  thinks  there  were 
traces  among  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  that  they 
divided  their  months  into  decades.  He  states  that  the 
seventh  day  of  ««•//  month  was  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
the  fourth  to  Mercury,  and  the  si.cth  to  Venus,  the 
origin  of  the  last  of  these  being  referred  back  to  the 
philosopher  Pythagoras  (Coin,  ou  Genesis,  Iloywood's  trans, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  ic). 


Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray,  in  her  history  of  Etruria,  says 
that  the  weeks  in  that  country  were  of  eight  days,  not 
seven  (vol.  i.  pp.  2.VJ,  200).  Weeks  of  seven  days  were 
unknown  also  in  Home  during  tin-  whole  period  of  the 
republic.  The  months,  as  is  well  known,  were  divided 
into  calends,  nones,  and  ides.  Put  at  length  this 
clumsy  mode  of  computation  was  displaced  by  weeks 
of  seven  planetary  days,  which  are  stated  to  have  come 
in  from  Egypt.  On  this  subject  the  only  authority  is 
Dion  Gassius,  who,  according  to  Scott  and  Liddell, 
flourished  about  1'J  1  A.I).  He  thus  writes:  ''The  prac- 
tice of  referring  the  days  of  the  week  to  the  seven  stars, 
called  planets,  arose  among  the  Egyptians,  raid  has 
already  spread  through  every  people,  though  it  is  not 
long,  so  to  say.  since  it  began.  The  ancient  Greeks,  so 
far  as  I  know,  were  totally  ignorant  of  it;  but,  inas- 
much as  it  is  now  adopted  not  only  by  all  other  nations, 
but  even  by  the  Romans,  with  whom  it  is  already,  in 
a  manner,  become  a  national  custom.  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  ou  tile  arrangement  of  the  names,  and  on  the 
principles  that  determine  it''  aiist.  Rom.  xxxvii.  i-;  als., 
Phil.  Mus.  i.  p  2).  The  names,  it  should  be  observed, 
were  Dies  Suits,  Dies  Ln/ia,  Ditss  Marti*.  I)'n*  Ma  curii, 
Dica  Jin-la,  Die*  I'cncrix,  and  Dies  Saturn!.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  the  period  of  the  empire  knew  better 
than  to  suppose  that  the  planets  stood  in  the  order 
which  the  above  list  might  seem  to  suggest;  hence  Dion 
inquires  why  the  planetary  days  were  arranged  as  he 
found  them.  He  suggests  two  hypotheses  on  the  sub- 
ject;  the  first,  that  "there  is  a  sort  of  musical  agree- 
ment between  those  days  and  the  distribution  of  the 
heavens;"  the  second,  that  it  came  at  first  from  astro- 
logy. The  latter  explanation  is  generally  deemed  satis- 
factory, since  it  appears  that,  if  each  day  be  named 
after  the  planet  which,  on  the  astrological  system,  rules 
its  first  hour,  the  order  of  the  names  will  be  precisely  as 
in  the  Roman  week.  The  Hindoo  planetary  days  are 
arranged  in  the  same  order  for  precisely  the  same  astro- 
logical reason  (As.  lies.  vii.  2^7).  Evidence  from  other 
quarters  carries  the  origin  of  the  Roman  planetary- 
week  a  little  farther  back  than  Dion  was  aware  of. 
Tu  an  elaborate  paper  by  Archdeacon  Hare  in  the 
Philological  Masci'ni  already  quoted  (vol.  i.  pp.  L'IKJI'  , 
some  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  are  in- 
troduced: "Among  the  monuments,"  he  says,  "at 
Herculaneum  we  meet  with  evidence  that  the  whole 
planetary  week  was  known,  at  least  to  artists,  about 
the  time  of  Augustus.  In  the  Pitlnrt.-  di  Erculami 
(vol.  iii.  p.  ">D)  there  is  a  series  of  seven  heads,  representing 
the  planetary  deities  in  the  order  of  the  days  of  the 
week:  Saturn,  Apollo,  Diana,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter. 
~\  enus.  An  ancient  bronze,  too,  has  been  found,  re- 
presenting the  same  seven  deities  sitting  in  a  boat  in 
the  same  order,  and  likewise  beginning  with  Saturn,  of 
which  bronze  an  engraving  and  explanation  have  been 
given  by  Mountfaucon  (Antiq.  Expl.  Suppl.  i.  pi.  xnii.  p. ;;;)." 
Tibullus  also,  he  mentions,  "used  the  term  Saturn's  day 
as  a  well-known  equivalent  for  the  Sabbath;"  and  as 
Tibullus  died  about  B.C.  18,  this  would  show  that,  at 
least,  that  day  had  received  its  planetary  name  before 
the  Christian  era. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry  is  in  regard  to 
the  names  borrowed  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  which 
we  give  to  the  English  days  of  the  week.  Sunday  and 
Monday  are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  Idols 
symbolic  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  worshipped  by  our 
Teutonic  sires.  "  Tuisco,  the  most  ancient  and  peculiar 
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^•od  of  the  Uermans."  "was,  next  t<>  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  idol  of  highest  rank  in  the  calendar  of  northern 
paganism.  To  him  the  third  day  in  the  week  was 
dedicated,"  "though  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mars 
does  not  so  much  resemble-  this  divinity  as  he  does  Odin 
or  Woden."  Woden  was  first  a  valiant  prince  among 
the  Saxons,  and  was  afterwards  \\  orshipped  as  a  ifod. 
'•' The  northern  nations  represent  liim  as  the  fathi-r  of 
Tlior  by  Friya  his  wife.  Thursday  was  called  after 
Thor,  and  Friday  after  Friva.  Friva  is  sometimes  held 
t  i  be  the  northern  Venus,  but  in  regard  to  her  linage 
it  has  been  said  that  "the  habit  and  weapons  of  this 
figure  lia\'e  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Diana  rather  than 
of  Venn-."  From  th  •  Teutonic  Seatar  or  Crodo.  or 
from  the  Human  dcitv  Saturn,  comes  Saturday  (;irt. 
Polytheism  in  Kn.-ycl.  Unt.ui.  7th  u  1.  vo]  \viii.  p.  ;;.::).  ]t  is  Hot 
known  that  the  Teutonic  divinities  above  named  .  \.  r 
gave  their  titles  to  the  planets,  as  did  the  correspond- 
ing gods  in  the  Imlian  and  so-called  Egyptian  weeks. 
Tlie  antiquity  "f  tin-  Saxon  names  ha-  been  a  subject 
of  dispute.  Von  l'...hl--n  states  that  [deler  belieyed 
tli"  naiin-s  to  li.i\e  !»-!•!]  f<>riij,-d  mi  tho-e  aiuoni;'  the 
Roman-,  and  dates  their  introduction  as  late  as  the 
conversion  of  tin-  Teuioiiic  tril»  -  to  Christianity;  but 
In-  indicates  that  the  opinion  of  tin-  majority  of  M-holars 
is  against  this  view,  and  cites  a  very  interesting  fad 
bearing  on  the  -uhjeet.  \\>  says,  "  The  ancient  altar 
t'oiind  at  Mayence,  \\ith  the  god*  of  the  days  of  tile 
week.  t!i.-  Sun.  Moon.  Tyr  or  Mars,  Wodan.  Tlior. 
Fivya.  and  Sat'-r.  may  he  p  .feral  ill-  to  a  period  before 
tin-  I  'hristian  era  !l 

'1'his  \\ould  1,,-  at  len  t  as  early  as  the 
introduction  of  \\.-eks  into  !o>me  it-elf.  The  writer  of 
tin-  article  A-tronoinv  in  tin-  Kiif//i-/,,j,,i  ilia  ttritaniit'rti 
coii-idei-s  that  the  week  was  known  to  the  Druids  of 
(laid  and  ISritain  hi  |i  :-.i  Hui^1  (irotius 

al-o  reckons  the  ( ',  hs  ani"ir_'  t!ie  nations  that  ha\e 
weeks  (Jr.  •  '  ij).  It  is  not  easy 

to  obtain  information  regard iim  th  origin  or  antiquity 
of  weeks  among  the  Sclavonic  tribes.  Thus  much  re 
gardini:'  the  I  ndo-  Kuropcaii  family  of  mankind. 

To  turn  next  to  the  Shemitic  or  Syro- Arabian  race. 
The  case  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  already  treated  ..f. 
The  only  appellations  thev  seem  to  have  had  for  the 
davs  of  the  week  are  those  -iven  in  <  Je.  i.:  dav  one. 
dav  two.  day  three.  \e.  The  modern  Arabs,  like  the 
old  Hebrews,  name  their  days  first,  second,  third,  \c. 
'•  I'ut  in  ancient  Arabic  the  names,  as  u'iven  bv  Mr. 
1'rin-ep.  were  Ham/,  llaluni,  Juhar,  Da/jar,  FCWHIICS, 
Arii'i't/,,  and  Sliii/ar."  Or,  as  Dr.  Kitto  terms  them. 
Ainml  (Sunday.  M,H-<I,I  (Monday.  Jibar  or  Jnhar 
(Tuesday).  Dihnr  or  I)nl>ur  (Wednesday),  .!/*////.< 
(Thursday.  Arn'mJi  (Friday*.  >'//<'//"/•  (Saturday  > 
teuary  institution*,  p.  fi-ii^.  Their  sacred  day.  our  Friday, 
was  consecrated  to  Venus,  termed  Arubah,  or  the 
Hcloved.  Herodotus  is  generally  sup])osed  to  have 
asserted  that  the  planetary  week  was  known  in  his 
time  to  the  Egyptians,  but  all  that  he  does  say  is  that 
in  that  land  "every  month  and  every  day  is  consecrated 
to  one  of  the  -j-oils"  dill.  ii.  c.  V_M.  The  Assyrians,  whose 
laniruau'e  has  now  been  definitely  ascertained  to  belong- 
to  the  Semitic  family  (Rawlins.m's  Ancient  Monarchies,  i.  :;2--, 
.".2:1),  are  generally  said  to  have  had  weeks,  though  we 
know  not  on  what  authority.  Finally,  the  Chaldeans 
are  reported  to  have  had  a  planetary  week  (Lydus  do 
Mensihus.  ii.  ::, 'pitted  l>y  Siv  r<.nn.'\v;ill-Lewis,  Astr.'ii.  .if  Ancients, 

i.  p.  -jviV      1'rof.  Horace  H:\yinan  Wilson  mentions  that 
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Cliristmannus,  a  modern  Latin  writer,  carries,  this 
l>ack  in  their  case,  and  in  that  of  tin.-  Egyptians,  to  the. 
era  of  Xabonassar,  hut  complains  that  he  does  not  uive 
his  authorities  (Jour.  As.  Soe.  ix.  &.->).  Thus,  weeks  haye 
from  an  early  period  existed  through  nearly  every  sub- 
division of  the  i;reat  Syro-Arahian  family  of  maidvind. 
Among  other  races  than  the  two  leading  ones  now 
spoken  of,  weeks  are  less  distinctly  traceable.  So  far 
as  is  known,  the  Turanian  nations  were  not  acquainted 
with  them.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
weeks  do  not  exist  in  modern  China.  .I'ut  it  is  still  a 
question  whether  there  are  not  traces  of  their  having 
been  in  use  in  former  auvs.  (in  this  subject  the  IJev. 
-Mr.  Cillespie  says,  "The  weekly  Sabbath  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  iii  the  writings  of  Fiih-he."  After  ex- 
plaining that  this  >age  is  supposed  to  have  lived  "more 
than  40110  years  ago,"  he  adds,  "  Now  in  a  work  called 
the  YiliL'tn'/,  or  I>ook  of  Diagrams,  sometimes  also 
called  the  Book  of  Changes,  ascribed  to  Fuh-he.  com- 
piled by  ('"iifiieiu-.  and  -till  extant  in  China,  the 
followin-_  remarkable  sentence  i.-  to  l,t-  found:  '  Eu-rv 
seven  i  lav-  come-  the  i  e\  -  -hit  ion.'  that  is  of  the  hoavenlv 
bodies,  as  e/eiK-r.-dlv  explained  bv  ('hinese  scholars" 
(p.  IiJlV  A  similar  view  was  e\pre>s<  d  by  tin-  Kev.  Mr. 
Johnston,  late  of  Amoy.  in  a  speech  reported  in  the 
HV,',»x.<  for  Nov.  14,  !>:.:.:  "They  found  the  existence 
of  a  Sabbath  Ion--  anterior  to  th.-  Mosaic  Sal. bath.  It 
existed  ainon--  tin-  tombs  as  a  petrifaction  of  a  former 
period."  Humboldt  <|U"te>  'i  lumliei'-'-  \'ni/u;n  /" 
J, itnin  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  group  of 
islands  have-  net  weeks,  an  opinion  still  entertained, 
notwithstanding  the  access  now  at  h-nnth  eained  to 
parts  of  that  Ion-'  sealed  territory  (Ilumb.  KL-S.  trans!  by 
II.  M.  \Villhinis,  i.  •_•-:,!.  Accordinu'  to  the  same  author, 
"  No  nation  of  the  new  continent  was  acquainted  \\ith 
the  week  or  cycle  of  seven  days"  [i,id.  p.  -js:  .  J'rescott 
contirm-  this  \'ie\v  in  respect  to  the  .Mexicans  (Omq.  c>r 
Mexico,  i.  (i-A  \\"itli  resjieet  to  the  Peruvians  he  says. 
••They  had  al.-o  weeks,  but  of  what  length,  whether 
of  seven,  nine,  or  ten  days,  is  uncertain"  (Conq  cfl'cru, 
Ith  .,1.  v  i.  i.  ]..  ii'').  In  the  Ashantee  territory,  in  West- 
ern Africa,  weeks  are  s:lid  to  exist  with  names  in  the 
native  lan-nau-es.  and  traceable  back  to  a  period  of 
l-en iot e  an tii  | u it  v  (Jordan's  Script.  Views  nf  Sahbutli  uf  God,  p. 
l.Mi,  l.M).  I-'inallv.  the  natives  of  Polynesia  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  septenary  division  of  time  <i-pt.  Insi. 

y.  1!'.  See  on  this  wlmlo  Mihjei-t  (iiilillun  (in  tlie  S:ilil,:itli;  (.'ox's 
l.it.-r.itin-e  ••)'  tin;  S;il.h:ith  (Question;  llongstonbcrg  on  tho  Sabliath, 
:uid  many  authorities). 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
been  ascertained.  In  attempting  to  combine  them  there 
is  no  difliculty  about  tin-  tirst  step  of  the  process.  The 
planetary  week  was  m>t  separately  invented  by  the 
Hindoos,  the  1  tomans,  and  the  northern  nations  among 
whom  it  has  so  lon^  obtained;  for  not  only  is  there 
great  similarity  in  the  names  given  by  each  to  the  days, 
but  making  allowance  for  difference  of  longitude,  the 
Sunday  of  any  one  of  the  three  races  agrees  with 
the  Sunday  of  the  rest  in  point  of  time,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  .Monday  and  all  the  remaining 
days.  The  planetary  week  must  therefore  have  come 
originally  from  some  one  people.  The  credit  of  in- 
troducing it  has  been  claimed  for  the  Egyptians,  tin; 
Chaldeans,  and  the  Hindoos.  We  agree  with  the 
late  Professor  Horace  I  layman  Wilson  that  the  last- 
named  race  have-  at  least  as  good  a  title  as  any  to 
be  reo-arded  as  its  authors  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
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vol.  ix.  p.  si).  Evidence,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  seems  to  show  that  it  \vas  known  as  early  among" 
the  northern  nations  as  among  the  Romans,  in  which 
case  the  former  cannot  have  copied  it  from  the  latter, 
lint  must  apparently  have  brought  it  with  them  when 
they  came  at  first  from  the  East.  This  carries  us  back 
to  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity,  which  again 
would  well  agree  with  the  early  diffusion  of  the  division 
of  time  into  weeks  among  races  in  some  respects  so 
diverse  as  the  Indo-Europeans  and  the  Syro- Arabians, 
not  to  mention  other  subdivisions  of  mankind. 

Even  after  all  this  is  admitted,  controversy  is  not 
laid  to  rest.  Weeks,  sav  one  party,  rest  solely  on  an 
astronomical  basis.  The  *y  nodical  month,  constituting 
the  interval  between  two  conjunctions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  has  been  ascertained  to  amount  to  about  29  days 
1'2  hours  and  44  minutes;  while  the  periodical  month, 
representing  the  time  during  which  "  the  moon  makes 
a  revolution  from  anv  point  in  the  zodiac  back  to  the 
same  point."  consists  of  nearly  27  days  7  hours  and 
43  minutes.  If  the  latter  be  called  for  convenience 
28  days,  then  it  only  requires  division  into  four  parts 
to  constitute  as  many  weeks  measured  by  ''  the  half- 
crescent  moon,  the  full-moon,  the  half-waning  moon, 
and  the  new-moon."  The  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets 
known  to  the  ancients  then  came  conveniently  to  hand 
when  names  were  required  for  the  days.  The  mass  of 
astronomers  and  other  scientific  men  seem  to  take  this 
view.  The  majority  of  Christians,  on  the  other  hand, 
attribute  the  division  into  weeks  to  reminiscences  of  a 
primeval  Sabbath.  Either  hypothesis  will  account  for 
the  facts,  and  the  decision  between  them  must  turn  on 
any  traces  that,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, may  yet  remain  of  the  sacredness  of  the  seventh 
day.  The  allusions  supposed  to  be  made  by  Homel- 
and Hesiod  to  a  primeval  Sabbath  do  not  stand  scru- 
tiny. But  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  paid  to 
it  should,  we  think,  be  given  to  a  statement  by  the  late 
Professor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  the  first  authority, 
while  he  lived,  on  Hindoo  antiquities,  in  regard  to  a 
Hindoo  feast  called  the  Bhaskara  Saptimi.  and  of 
which  he  says  that  "this  is  probably  an  ancient  rite, 
coeval  with  the  development  of  the  institution  of  the 
Veil  as.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  inferring,  from  the 
general  character  of  the  prayers  and  observances,  and 
the  sanctity  evidently  attached  to  a  rccurrinr/  seventh 
day,  some  connection  w7itli  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh,  of 
the  Hebrew  heptameron"  (Jour.  As.  Soe.  ix.  p.  82-86), 

Reflecting  on  the  long  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
man's  creation,  we  had  expected  that  the  heathen  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  origin  of  septenary  institutions 
would  prove  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  we  have  found 
it  so.  But  altogether  independently  of  it,  the  passage 
in  Ge.  ii.,  which  it  seems  arbitrary  to  interpret  prolepti- 
cally,  carries  back  the  origin  of  the  week  to  the  very 
earliest  times,  and  conclusively  establishes  the  divine 
origin  of  a  primeval  or  patriarchal  Sabbath.  (See 
under  SABBATH,  also  in  NUMBERING,  what  is  said  of 
seven.)  [K.  H.] 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF.     Zee.  FEASTS,  No.  3. 

WEIGHTS  [?rvt?  (mi*l,l-ol,  from  shd-el),  a  weight: 
JIN  (eben],  a  stone:  c'^2  (pdes),  scales.  It  is  evident 
from  one  of  these  names  (then)  that  stones  were  used 
in  the  most  ancient  times  among  the  Hebrews  for 
weights,  as  they  were  also  among  many  other  nations; 
and  from  another  (mishkol),  that  of  their  money  weights 
and  terms  the  shekel  was  that  in  most  common  use, 


and  the  standard  by  which  others  were  regulated. 
Among  the  Assyrian  monuments  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum there  are  weights  of  stone  exhibited,  as  in  the 
accompanying  cut  (Nos.  4,  5.  01 ;  some  small,  and  in 
the  form  of  ducks  with  their  heads  thrown  back,  one 
very  large.  Others  again  of  bronze  have  the  form  of 
lions,  and  the  larger  with  handles  on  the  back  for  lift- 


ing. There  are  also  among  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
some  Coptic  weights  of  great  antiquity,  but  not  ante- 
cedent to  the  Christian  era.  They  are  circular,  and 
have  grooves  or  channels  cut  in  them.  Between  an- 
cient weights  and  money  there  was  a  very  intimate 
connection.  All  Greek  money  was  originally  a  certain 
weight  of  silver,  and  a  similar  rule  probably  held  with 
the  money  of  other  nations.  Hence  perhaps  the  best 
mode  of  ascertaining  an  ancient  weight  is  by  weighing 
a  good  coin  of  the  same  denomination.  When  this  is 
ascertained,  we  can  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  other 
weights  in  the  scale  from  their  relative  proportions. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
weights  in  ancient  use  among  the  Hebrews,  we 
naturally  commence  with  the  shekel.  It  is  the  base 
of  all  the  calculation  of  these  weights.  From  coins 
of  a  period  later  than  the  captivity  we  can  form  an 
accurate  opinion  of  the  weight  of  the  shekel  of  that 
period.  The  preliminary  difficulty,  however,  lies  in 
our  deciding  whether  the  shekel  of  the  long  periods 
prior  to  the  captivity  corresponded  with,  or  differed 
from,  the  shekel  of  the  later  time.  No  coins  of  the 
earlier  period  now  exist.  The  rabbinical  writers  assert 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  all  the  weights  after  the 
captivity  to  the  amount  of  one-fifth.  The  late  period, 
however,  at  which  they  wrote  deprives  their  opinion  of 
any  authority.  The  only  foundation  for  it  appears  to 
be  their  interpretation  of  the  rather  difficult  calcula- 
tions of  Ezekiel;  but  there  are  reasons  which  appear 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  rejecting  it,  and  identifying 
the  shekel  of  the  different  periods.  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion of  the  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity  identified 
them,  and  it  was  a  tradition  unbroken  by  any  interval 
of  time  from  earlier  times,  and  on  a  subject  which  was 
both  important  and  constantly  kept  before  the  national 
mind.  One  mioht  as  well  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
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shekel  during  any  prior  period  of  seventy  years  as 
during  those  of  the  captivity.  Of  all  the  Jewish 
weights  none  was  so  accurately  marked  as  the  shekel, 
from  the  fact  that  half  a  shekel  two  are  now  .speaking 
only  of  the  holy  shekel)  was  ordered  l>y  (lod  himself  to 
lie  paid  by  each  Israelite  as  a  ransom  for  his  soul,  Kx. 
xxx.  13.  At  the  time  when  this  law  was  made  the  pre- 
cise weight  of  the  shekel  liy  which  it  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained was  known  :  and  the  obligation  to  pay  it 
descended  to  other  times,  and  was  in  fact  very  punc- 
tually discharged.  i-Sc  TKiun  K-MONKV.) 

The  circumstances  of  the  captivity  do  not  warrant 
the  idea  that  any  of  the  Hebrew  weights  'least  of  all 
the  shekel)  became  List  to  knowledge  during  it.  It  was 
chieilv  the  upper  clashes  who  were  carried  to  liabylon: 
many  of  the  poorer  remained  behind.  •_'  Ki.  xxiv  i:.,  it;; 
xxv.  11,  r.1.  Among  these  the  ancient  money  and  weights 
would  continue'  more  or  less  in  use:  and  even  the  cap- 
tives would  probably  retain  some  of  them,  especially 
the  shekel.  The  whole  period  itself  was  but  the  life- 
time of  a  man.  an  1  we  may  \\ith  certainty  conclude 
that  the  shekel  which  was  in  u.-e  in  Jerusalem  when 
Zerubbabel  !•  -d  back  the  captives  was  the  shekel  \\hieh 
was  in  u.-e  there  when  (seventy  years  before)  Nehuxxar- 
adan  led  them  away. 

These  considerations  apply  to  the  holy  shekel,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  otl'ering  of  eaeh  male  wa-  paid. 
in  the  very  earliest  period-,  GO.  xxiii  l.'i,  there  may  have 
been  but  one  >hekel,  and  indeed  tin-re  are  some  \vlio 
suppose  that  at  n»  period  \\  as  there  more  (Hussc-v,  Anc. 
Weight--,  p.  1- .;  .  It  appear-,  however,  certain  that  from 
the  period  of  the  exodus,  if  nut  before,  there  were  at 
least  two  shckt  Is — .me  used  in  all  ordinary  transactions 
of  purcha-e  and  sale,  \-:\  xxxviii.  •_•:•;  Jos  vii  i:i;  -j  Ki  \ii  i: 
Am.  v.ii.  :>:  the  other  used  in  the  payment  of  oi!erin-_s. 
vows,  and  similar  ivli-ious  uses,  Kx.  xxx,  l.'i;  [,c.  v.  i.".:  Nu 
iii.  i:.  A  third  shekel  i-  sometimes  thought  to  he 

referred  to  in  I'  >>a.  \iv.  -!li  ul:d,n,  ll'.i;  s,<-hlcu-j.cr  MM  er.x.'/.t,;}. 
It  seems,  however,  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
ordinary  comiuercial  shekel,  of  which  a  perfect  -tandard 
\\.-is  kept  by  David,  is  here  intended  by  the  "shekel 
after  the  king's  weight." 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  and  holy  ,-hekel.  it 
has  been  supposed  that  a -h' kel  was  a  different  standard 
of  weight  according  to  the  metal  which  \\a-  \\vrjied 
i.e.  that  shekels  of  gold,  cupper,  and  iron  were  ditlerent 
weights  from  the-  silver  shekel  (Ilusscy,  i>si).  It  is  pro- 
bably impossible  to  determine  either  in  the  affirmative 
or  negative  with  regard  to  all  or  any  of  these  additional 
weights  before  the  captivity.  The  following  texts  are 
sometimes  relied  on  as  indicating  their  existence  :  (I,-. 
xxiv.  -'2:  1  Sa.  x\ii.  ,~>-~:  Is*  \.  \.~>;  Nu.  vii.  1  1:  .In.  viii. 
Jt!:  1  Ki.  x.  hi:  1  C'h.  xxi.  -,~>  compared  with  2  Sa.  xxiv. 
21.  The  uivater  number  of  these  passages  do  not 
appear  to  bear  upon  the  subject  at  all:  (.;/.  1  Sa.  xvii. 
~>-7  seems  merely  to  indicate  regarding  the  material  of 
the  coat  of  mail,  that  it  was  of  brass,  and  that  the 
spear's  head  was  of  iron — not  that  the  shekel  of  brass 
and  iron  was  of  different  weights.  A  similar  observa- 
tion applies  to  several  of  the  above  texts.  Other  pas- 
sages, as  .In.  viii.  2'i;  1  Ki.  x.  1'!,  are  too  brief  and 
uncertain  to  determine  a  matter  of  the  kind.  Nor  can 
we  (from  the  dilliculty  of  reconciling  1  C'h.  xxi.  -2~> 
with  "I  Sa.  xxiv.  "21)  assume  a  difference  of  weight  in 
order  to  make  the  passages  agree. 

Whatever  was  the  case  before  the  captivity,  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  in  the  time  of  the 


Maccabees  there  were  copper  shekels  of  a  weight 
double  or  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the  holy 
shekel.  There  are  indeed  no  copper  shekels  of  this 
period  in  existence;  but  there  are  coins  bearing  the 
name  of  "half"  and  "quarter"  which  are  with  reason 
supposed  to  be  half  and  quarter  shekels.  The  half 
coins  differ  considerably  in  weight  from  each  other, 
varying  from  about  2f>l  to  21 !»  grains.  The  quarter 
coins  ditt'er  in  the  same  way.  varying  from  about  l-l~> 
to  11:?  grains.  These  weights,  as  we  shall  see,  exceed 
by  more  than  double  the  Weight  of  the  holy  slu  kel. 
At  the  same  time,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  great  differences  in  weight  of  these  coins,  it  may 
well  bo  doubted  whether  they  were  ever  used  as  weights, 
and  whether  their  sole  use  was  not  to  su-ve  as  a  con- 
venient copper  coinage. 

The  shekels,  then,  which  materially  concern  us  in 
this  question  are  the  holy  and  the  commercial  shekel. 
The  weight  of  the  holy  shekel  call  be  ascertained  on 
grounds  which  leave  us  little  room  to  doubt  its  correct- 
ness. It  i-  generally  reckoned  hv  ancient  writers  as 
equal  to  the  Attic  tetradrachm  or  the  Civ.-k  stater 
lJu>ei)hus,  Ant.  iii  -,  -'.  This  latter  is  its  usual  trans- 
lation. The  chief  dissentient  te-timony  on  this  head 
is  that  of  the  Septuagint  version,  v.hich  usually  renders 
the  shekel  by  the  didrachm,  thus  apparently  reducing 
it  by  one  half.  This  is.  however,  accounted,  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  drachma  current  at  Alexandria,  when:  the 
S"ptna_int  t  r.iii-lation  was  made,  was  douMe  that  of 
the  Attic,  so  that  the  didrachm  of  the  Septuagint  and 
the  tetradrachm  of  .loscplms  are  equivalent.  Little 
force  is  indeed  at  any  time  to  l,e  attached  to  the 
Septuagint  translation  either  of  Hebrew  weights  or 
measures.  The  other  dissentients  from  the  above 
weiuht  of  the  shekel  deserve  little  consideration.  If 
we  w.  re  to  take  the  wei-ht  of  the  Attic  tetradrachm 
in  the  best  da\s  of  the  Attic  coinage,  this  would  make 
the  \vi  i_ht  of  the  .-In  kel  to  be  about  2'i<!  grains.  It  is 
tolerably  certain,  however,  that  we  are  not  to  take  the 
Attic  tetradrachm  at  its  weight  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
or  Xeiiophoii.  but  at  the  greatly  reduced  weight  at 
which  it  passed  at  a  later  time,  when  the  drachma  was 
reckoned  as  equal  only  to  the  denarius  of  '.Mi  to  the 
pound.  For  an  approximation  to  its  exact  weight  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  coins,  and  from  these  eminent 
authorities  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  shekel  was 
equal  to  21*?  grains — I.e.  very  nearly  half  of  our  ounce 
avoirdupois  (iin^.y,  i.;r).  ]',y  others  22o  grains  is 
reckoned  as  the  average  weight  of  the  -Maccabiean 
coins.  \\  e  cannot  !«•  far  wrong  in  assuming  this  as 
its  weight. 

\\  e  now  come  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  holy 
shekel  to  the  ancient  commercial  shekel  of  the  He- 
brews. It  was  certainly  larger,  and  probably  consider- 
ably larger,  than  the  latter.  This  is  plain  from  the 
passages  where  it  is  mentioned,  and  where  strict  in- 
junction is  made  that  certain  payments  should  be 
according  to  that  standard,  evidently  because  it  was 
the  larger,  and  lest  people  might  be  satisfied  with 
making  them  after  an  inferior  one.  The  exact  propor- 
tion is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  rabbins  assumed  it 
to  be  as  two  to  one,  or  that  the  commercial  was  only  half 
of  the  holy  shekel.  This  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
the  explanation  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  2  Ha. 
xiv.  2'i,  which  makes  the  weight  of  Absalom's  hair  as 
one  hundred  shekels  instead  of  two  hundred,  as  the 
i  Hebrew  has  it:  the  Septuagint  making  the  common 
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shekel  ot  David's  time  equal  to  half  the  holy  shekel,  Scripture,  however,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  a  way 
which  latter  on  this  computation  is  thought  to  have  ;  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  coin  of 
been  the  standard  when  the  Septuagint  version  was  ;  a  certain  weight,  1  Sa.  ix.  K  It  is  called  by  the  Tal- 

made.      This  is  not  a  satisfactory  solution,  as  we  should  mudists  ::nz  or  .:".:«  (iiottinger,  \{<\\  c.'iji.  Hub.  v.) 
then  expect   to  find  a  similar   proportion  observed  in         The  ijirali    (rn;,   ci/ioXos)   means   literally    a    bean   or 

other  passages,  which  is   by  no  means  the  case.     The  grain,  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  wek'ht.  as  the  Greeks 

opinion  of    Michaelis  is  that  the  holy  shekel  was  to  the  and    Romans  used  the  fruit  of   the  keration,  and  the 

commercial  as   five  to  three.        His  chief    reason   pos-  moderns     use     barley    and    peppercorn.      It    was     the 

sesses  much  force.      From    F.ze.  xlv.  12  it  is  generally  smallest  of  the  Hebrew  weights,  and  was  equivalent  to 

thought  that   the  Hebrew  maneh  contained  (id  shekels,  the   twentieth  part   of   the   holy  shekel — i.e.   about   11 
here  certainly  the  holy  shekel.      From    1    Ki.  x.   17  it 
appears    that  each   of    Solomon's    golden    shields   con- 
tained three  maneh;  while  from  2  Ch.  ix.  16  it  appears 
that  each  of  these  maneh  contained   100  shekels- — i.e. 


kels.      If  his  interpretation  of  the  rela- 


commercial exactly  rive  to  three:  so  that  if  the  former 
weighed  22'  i  grains,  the  latter  would  wciu'h  1  :>2.  This 
calculation  of  Michaelis  is  thought  very  probable  hv 
good  authorities,  while  the  rabbinical  proportion  of  two 
to  one  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  any  solid  basis. 

I'Yom  the  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity  the 
great  probability  seems  to  be  that  there  was  but 
one  shekel  weight  in  use,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
holy  shekel.  The  abolition  of  the  ancient  difference  of 
shekel  weights  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
cept in  Kze.  xlv.  12,  written  when  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  captivity  had  clap>ed.  The  passage 


grains,  KX.  xxx.  i:;.      It  is  only  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Exodus  and  Ezekiel. 

The   iiniinh,   (rEO,  Sept.   fj.va)  means   •'  number,"  and 
is  the  original  of  the  Latin  imnnln  and  our  'nifnin/.     It 


is  translated  "pound"  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
l-Yoni  Eze.  xlv.  12  it  appears  that  there  wen-  »iO  holy 
>hekds  in  a  maneh.  Hussey,  calculating  the  shekel 
at  \  oz.  avoirdupois,  makes  the  maneh  equal  to  1  lb. 
14  oz.  (j>.  li'l).  Josephus  calculates  the  maneh  as  equal 
to  2.1  Roman  pounds  (Ant.  xiv.  :,  i).  We  take  the 
Roman  pound  as  ;llS'!'i;4  Drains,  which  would  make 
the  maneh  to  lie  12!t(jO-]ii  grains,  or  about  1  11).  14  oz., 
thus  agreeing  closely  with  JIussey's  calculation.  The 
calculation  of  220  grains  to  the  holy  shekel  brings  the 
mnneh  a  very  little  above  this.  I'Yom  1  Ki.  x.  17, 
compared  with  2  Ch.  ix.  1G,  the  maneh  seems  to  have 
been  equal  to  100  commercial  shekels.  According  to 
the  calculation  of  00  holy  shekels  to  the  maneh  and 
:>(H)H  to  the  talent,  there  were  ."<0  maneh  in  the  talent. 


seems  to  abolish  distinction  in    the  shekel  weight,   as     A  Jewish  tradition  makes  a  maneh  of   monev  to  have 


having  perhaps  led  to  fraud,  and  to  direct  that  on  the 
return  home  there  should  be  but  one  uniform  standard. 
That  standard  was  to  be  the  holy  shekel,  as  is  evident 
from  the  comparison  of  this  passage  with  Ex.  xxx.  13. 


been  GU  shekels,  and  a  maneh  of  any  other  thing  to 
have  been  fifty.  For  this  opinion  there  is  no  authority 
(Ilusscy,  is-).1 

The    talent    (TZZ,  kikknr,    rdXavrov).      The    original 


The  existence  of   but   one   shekel   after   the  captivity  '.  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  talent  is  "a  circuit ;" 
further   appears    from    the   several    notices    respecting     hence  it  came  to  be  put  for  a  round  cake  or  loaf,  and 


that  weight  in  the  later  Scriptures.  We  saw  how  fre- 
quently in  the  earlier  Scriptures  reference  was  made 
to  a  difference  of  standard,  according  to  the  subject 
spoken  of.  No  such  distinction  occurs  after  the  cap- 
tivity. Whether  it  be  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Persian 
governors,  or  the  offerings  presented  to  God,  the 
shekel  is  spoken  of  without  any  distinction.  The 
shekel  coins  also  of  this  period  are  all  nearly  of  a 
weight  ;  their  slight  differences  arising  merely  from 
their  being  more  or  less  worn,  not  from  original  in- 


for the  weight  called  a  talent  (perhaps  from  its  having 
been  taken  as  "a  round  number"  or  sum  total.  )  Vari- 
ous nations  had  weights  of  this  kind  differing  very 
considerably  from  each  other,  and  the  same  people  are 
said  to  have  had  talents  of  different  weights  (Table,  of 
Talents  at  end).  The  talent  was  made  up  of  many 
pieees.  which  taken  together  made  its  estimated  weight. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  He- 
brews had  one  talent  only,  or  several  of  different 
weights.  A  Jewish  tradition  has  made  the  talent  of 


gold  to  be  but  half  of  the  standard  of  the  sanctuary. 


equality.       The   subdivisions  of    the   shekel   were   the 

b<kn.  or  half-shekel;  the  reba.  or  quarter- shekel ;  and  :  This,  however,  rests  only  011  conjecture  (Hussey, 
the  ijerah,  or  one-twentieth  part.  The  shekel  was  the  Other  authorities  make  the  gold  talent  to  have  been 
Hebrew  unit  of  weight:  while  the  Greeks  took  a  frac-  double  the  weight  of  the  silver  one.  There  are  also 
iioii  of  it— viz.  the  drachma  -  as  their  unit.  The  said  to  have  been  talents  of  copper  or  brass  differing 
shekel  is  called  sclali  after  the  captivity  (Roland  de  Num.  from  the  others.  We  are  rather  inclined,  from  the 
Samar.  Diss.  v.)  manner  in  which  the  talent  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old 

The  l,tka  ;:7;.i  is  only  mentioned  in  two  places  of  Testament,  to  suppose  that  there  was  then  but  one 
Scripture,  GO.  xxiv.  22;  Ex.  xxxviii.  •'?,.  In  the  latter  of  j  weight  of  that  denomination.  We  have  seen  from 
these  places  it  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  the  half  of  a  the  way  in  which  the  shekel  is  there  mentioned  that 
holy  shekel  -i.e.  about  10!)  or  110  grains.  It  is  de-  |  there  were  more  than  one  weight  of  that  name.  In 
rived  from  the  root  1-J72,  to  divide,  as  being  the  equal  the  case  of  the  talent,  which  is  very  frequently  men- 


division of  the  shekel.  It  is  equal  to  the  didrachm. 
The  Septuagint  translates  it  opax/^r),  but  this  apparent 
disagreement  has  been  already  explained  when  speak- 
ing of  the  weight  of  the  shekel.  It  was  the  weight  in 
silver  which  was  paid  for  each  Israelite  numbered, 
Kx.  xxxviii.  'ji;;  and  is  equivalent  to  the  tribute  or  di- 
drachin  of  Mat.  xvii.  24. 

The  reba  (?ri)   signifies  a  fourth  part—  namely,  of  a 
shekel,  or  about  5j  grains.     There  is  but  one  place  in 


tioned,  we  would  expect  to  find  a  similar  distinction, 
if  there  had  been  more  than  one  talent  in  use.  We 
see  no  evidence  of  such  having  been  the  case. 

From  the  mention  of  it  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  24-29,  we 


of  Shalmanezer  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria,  2  manehs  of  the 
king,"  &c. 


WEIGHTS 


WEIGHTS 


are  led  to  infer  that  the  talent  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass 
was  a  talent  of  the  same  weight.  The  mention  of  the 
king  of  Ammon's  crown  as  being  a  talent  of  gold,  has 
been  thought  to  indicate  that  a  talent  of  gold  was  con- 
siderably less  than  a  talent  of  silver,  2  Sa.  xii.  3D.  Put 
the  inference  is  not  warranted:  for.  while  it  is  allowed 
that  no  man  could  wear  upon  his  head  a  crown  of  the 
weight  of  a  talent  of  silver,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  could  not  wear  a  crown  of  half  that  weight,  which 


darkemon  are  different  weights,  yet  at  least  that  they 
are  not  identical  with  the  Persian  darick  Uiussey,  p.  IM>, 
i-n.  That  the  adarkon  is  not  the  same  as  the  darke- 
mon might  be  argued  from  the  difference  of  form, 
though  Geseiiius  makes  little  of  this  reason.  The 
Septuagint  seems  to  identify  them,  translating  them 
alike  by  ^(pvaoi'S  and  S/jax/r/}.  If  the  adarkon  and  dar- 
kemon be  identical,  then 


This  ]>a>sau'e  rathe]-  appear.-  to  ti-  to  establish  the  ideii-  !  shekel.  Ten  th"u-and  adarkons  are  here  evidently  less 
titv  of  the  L:'old  and  silver  talents,  .losephus  is  here  !  than  a  talent,  while  three  thousand  shekels  are  its 
explain!  ii'.:'  to  ( In -clan  read'  rs  tlie  amount  "f  a  I  lei  n-w  e,|uivalont.  'I'he  adark"ii  wa-  therefore  U->s  tlian  three- 
weight,  vi/..  the  talent.  He-  \\"i,ld  not  explain  it  by  ;  tenths  of  the  holy  shekel,  but  how  much  less  \\e  cannot 
another  i  lebn-w  u  ei-jht  uljich  was  likely  to  be  a>  little  from  this  passage  conclude.  The  Persian  darick  was 
known  to  his  readers,  but  bv  a  weight  with  \\hich  they  eoiisiderahlv  more.  The  darkemon  is  translated  "  dram" 
wen-  familiar.  Hi-  mina.  therefore,  TOO  ,,f  which,  lie  ;  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  is  only  mentioned  twice 
tells  liis  readers.  cc.mp<>-ed  the  Hebrew  talent  of  u'old.  j  |n  tlii-  form,  and  in  the  later  Scriptures,  1  Ch.  xxix.  7;  Kzr. 
wa-  not  th>-  Hebrew  nianeh  (e(|ual,  according  to  Jose-  '  ujj  •_•:.  It  is  hence  u-ually  thought  to  have  been  a 
pirns,  to  i2.\-  li'oman  ]n>uinU  .  but  was  the  Attic  mina.  j  weight  introduced  from  abroad  among  the  Jews;  though 
\\liich  was,  as  we  .-hall  see  afterwards,  equal  to  a!»'Ut  there  are  some  who  suppose,  tY'>m  it-  being  mentioned 
!.'»  ounces,  or  less  than  1  lb.  avoirdupois.  This  calcu-  '{  among  the  treasures  laid  up  in  1  >a\  id's  reign  for  the 
tation,  instead  ,.f  making  the  gold  talent  double  the  temple,  that  it  was  even  then  in  use.  A  late  writer 
weight  of  the  silver,  brings  it  into  close,  approximation  might,  however,  in  liis  calculations  of  treasure  belonging 
to  that  which  we  -hall  piv-eiitly  see  to  have  b.  en  the  to  a  prior  period,  calculate  it  by  measures  n»t  then  in 
weight  of  the  talent  of.-ihei1.  Wh*  n  .Ic-i  phu-  speaks  .  use. 

of  the  II, 'brew  maneli.  which  h--  translates  by  the  same  j  The  ilarirk  was,  as  we  have  noticed.  u-ual!y  idcnti- 
w,.rd  as  th--  Attic  mina.  he  i>  careful  to  tell  his  readers  ti> ••!  with  the  two  previous  weights.  It  is  -aid  to  be  of 
that  it  \\  as  a  dim-rent  wvi-'ht  tV-m  tli,  ir  well-kimwn  Persian  origin,  and  derived  from  tin-  I'er.-ian  word 
mina  Ant  xiv.  7,  sui-t.  1).  Tlie  mina  was  thus,  according  siu-nit'vinu"  "a  king."  or  another  -iunityiug  "a  royal 
to  Josepluis.  ;,.  ditlc-ivnt  Wei-Jit  aiimiig  the  Hebrews  c  urt"  <  is.)  Fuerst  derives  it  dilii-rently.  It  is 

from  that  which  it  was  among  the  Creeks,  and  then--  '  the  same  as  the  arar-qp,  and  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
fore  when  iii  Ant.  iii.  'i,  sect.  7.  h>-  explains  to  the  ri\,d  its  name  from  I  >aritis  Hystaspes,  who  struck  it  of 


does  it  appear  to  ha\e  done  amonu-  the   Hebrew: 


tlioii-h   this  is  not  cei-tain.       [t  was  of   u'oid   only.       Its 


hrin _;•<  tip-  talent  to  (Jilu.nud  grains,  or  about  !U  Ibs.  !  New  Totament,  where  it  is  translated  in  the  Antho- 
5  ozs.  The  talent  contained  50  maneh,  P'.zc.  xlv.  12.  A  ri/.ed  A'ersion  "a  piece  of  money."  Mat.  xvii.  27.  It 
talent  seems  to  have  been  a  full  weight  for  an  able  man  incans  a  weight  in  general,  and  has  therefore  been 
to  carrv,  -JKi.  v.  2:5.  It  was  u.-ed  in  the  weighing  of  the  applied  to  a  variety  of  weights.  It  usually  signified  a 


The  above  are  all  the  weights  that  can  with  certainty 
he  called  Hebrew  weights.  I'oth  in  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testanient,  however,  we  find  reference  to  other  weights 
se  unions  them,  and  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced from  foreign  nations.  Of  these  we  will  u'ive 


is    usually    supposed    to    have 


parison  ,,f  exiting  coins,  the  average  weight  of  the 
stater  would  be  something  over  Y-Y1  grains.  The  stater 
of  Mat.  xvii.  -J7  is  supposed  to  have  equalled  four 
drachnue,  as  the  didrachm  of  ver.  "1\  is  thought  to 
have  been  paid  for  each  individual,  and  our  Lord  seems 
to  have  paid  for  himself  and  Peter.  (Xcc  TiunriT.- 
.MONKV;  and  on  the  origin  of  the  stater,  Kawlinson's 


resemblinu'  it  iu  form.  viz.  the  durkf-man  (pO3^^.  and 
both  to  have  been  identical  with  the  .Persian  durii'k 
(Fuerst,  OcseniusV  There  seem  to  be.  however,  plausible 
grounds  for  supposing,  if  not  that  the  adarkon  and 


The:  weight  of  the  Attic  drachm  (<5pax/t^  is  of  primary 


importance  in  the  calculation  of  Grecian  weights,  but 
it  only  occurs  once  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is 
translated  "a  piece  of  silver,"  Lu.  xv.  8.  From  a  com- 


WEIGHTS 


WKIGKTS 


parison  of  gold  coins  in  existence,  the  drachm  appears 
to  have  weighed  rather  over  (Jij  grains,  but  the  silver 
coinage  gives  an  average  a  little  below  this:  (>(>•?>  grains 
is  reckoned  its  exact  weight  in  the  time  of  Solon,  but 
it  fell  afterwards  to  about  <>;>  grains,  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  \vas  reduced  to  about  f>f>  grains,  or  one- 
eighth  df  the  Roman  ounce.  Its  derivation  is  much 
disputed  (Ilusscy,  i>.  -'-',  1-1 }. 

The  Attic  mina  (,ui>5.}  weighed  l<if>  drachma',  or 
l~>  ozs.  s.'Jf,'  grains  i  Li.Ulell,  Lexicon;  Ilu^sey,  n).  The  coins 
in  thy  British  Museum  give  a  similar  result.  The 
Septuagint  and  Josephus  translate  the  Hebrew  maneh 
by  /.u'd.  though  tlie  weight  of  the  maneh  and  the  Greek 
weight  of  a  Minilar  name  were  very  dill'erciit.  There 
was  a  second  standard  for  the  mina,  then  called  the 
commercial  mina.  according  to  which  it  weighed  i:5x 
silver  drachmae.  The  different  weights  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  for  articles  of  different  kinds,  or  ^«]<\ 
in  different  quantities.  Subsequently  to  the  time  of 
Solon  the  commercial  mina  was  increased  to  lull  silver 
drachmae.  It  is  at  times  called  a  stater.  It  is  trans- 
lated ''pound"  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and  is  only 
found  in  one  of  the  parables  in  Luke's  Gospel,  ch.  xix 
13-25.  Jos.-phns  makes  ]  m)  minre  equal  to  a  tal.  nt. 
(Ant.  iii.  0,  7). 

The   Him  (\irpa)    is   supposed   to  have   been  both  a 
coin  of  Sicily  and  also  a  weight  (LirUlcll).      It  answers 


to  the  ait  lilimlix,  or  .Roman  pound.  Various  calcu- 
lations have  been  made  from  existing  weights,  which 
make  the  litra  vary  from  (i.VJG'^."!  to  444n-;5<>  grains. 
Two  good  specimens  of  this  wci-ht  found  at  Hercu- 
laneuin  give  the  Roman  pound  as  f>  ls:j-(J4  grains.  This 
agrees  very  closely  with  the  calculation  made  from  the 
weight  of  the  water  contained  in  the  congiu.s  of  Ves- 
pasian, which  is  by  good  authorities  considered  the  best 
test,  and  from  which  Hussey  calculates  the  weight  of 
the  litra  as  ;?_!U4  grains.  It  occurs  in  two  passages  in 
St.  John's  Gospel,  in  the  first  of  which  it  is  undoubtedlv 
used  as  a  weight,  while  in  the  second  it  is  doubted 
whether  it  refers  to  the  price  of  the  article  or  its  quan- 
tity, Jn.  \ii. .-!;  xix.  -j>).  To  us  it  appears  that  it  is  used  as 
a  weight  in  both  passages.  In  both  j places  it  is  con- 
nected with  spices,  which,  according  to  I'liny,  were 
sold  by  the  lloman  pound  (Xat.  Hist  xii.  xxvi.)  It',  as  is 
allowed,  the  litra  corresponded  to  the  Roman  libra,  we 
see  from  the  value  placid  by  Judas  on  IVIarv's  oint- 
ment the  truth  of  its  description  as  "very  costly." 
The  price  .allowed  by  Pliny  for  a  libra  of  spikenard  is 
one  hundred  denarii,  whereas  Judas  values  that  in  the 
Gospel  at  three  times  this  sum.  [H.  c.] 

We  subjoin  tables  of  the  weights  referred  to  in  this 
article,  or  which,  from  the  connection  of  the  people 
who  used  them  with  the  Jews,  may  be  of  use  in  in- 
quiries on  the  subject.  The  tables  are  from  Ilu>sey. 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 


7.\\?.'\  (or  Reba) 
L>      Beka 


I.I  5.  Ozs. 


1  14 

CKJ  12 


Kuboic  (or  Attic) 


.          .          .          .          . 

Alexandrian          .         .         .         . 

Tynan  ...... 

Rhodian  (of  Fcstus)  and  Syrian  . 
Rhodian  (of  Heron)  ... 
Cilician  ..... 


Lbs.  O/.s. 


Sicilian 

Wood  Weight  of  Antiooh,  iilM.ut 

Talent  of  100  Roman  Pounds 


Drachma 

I""        Mina  _. 
6UOO~'~""60       I  Talent 


Obol  .. 

IP    '   Drachma. 
" 


600" 


IOU        Mina     . 


60       '  Talent 


15-29 

01-77 

1  4| 

75  5J       i     14-09 


WELL 


WHALK 


WELL  [>-.  ten-].  It  corresponds  with  the  Greek 
$jtia.p,  and  the  Latin  putcu*;  and  so  t'ar  with  our  !<r//; 
though  this  last,  like  it>  root  the  Cernian  </»(//< .  ami 
the  Scutch  trull-n  ,  seems  to  have  had  originally  some  re- 
ference t'i  bubbling  or  L;'u-hin_'  o;;t  of  water,  inure  than 
to  its  men-  d'-por-it.  It  dill'iTs  from  *™  <  H  \ ;  as  this  jmii  its 
tn  it-  pour'mu'  "lit.  deriving  itself  from  the  word  signify - 
inir  eve,  as  Ijetr  from  that  d.-notinu  t  >  di-'nr  bore.  I'. 1 1 
r.  fi  •  •-  to  the  wat  r  I  indium  its  way  up  tn  us:  />u  /•  to  our 
finding  uiir  \vav  down  to  it.  This  distinction  between 
\\i-ll  and  fountain  is  distinctly  marked  in  Scripture, 
and  fill-ins  a  >tn>n^  "'  'j'-ct  io;i  to  our  acceptance  of  the 
present  /i/'r-/^/n>i.  in  the  valley  of  tin.  Ki-droii.  a-  tin- 
ancient  I-'.  1 1  l!">i<  I:  si-eing  lu'i/il  was  evidently  not  a  well 
but  a  fountain;  ami  fl/V- /;//«/*  has  been  evidently  always 
a  \\vll,  not.  a  fomr 

The  word  IjiC)'  »i~  '"V  is  i-'-taiiied  in  the  Arabic,  and 
form-  tin-  iir-t  part  of  many  modern  eastern  names. 
It  is  found  in  the  names  of  such  as  liii'-ns-ffclia,  tin- 
ancient  IVcrsheha:  in  litr-cz-Ztit,  "the  wi-11  of  oil,"  a 
village  north  of  !'>•  -tln-1:  and  al>o  in  the  designations  of 
the  wells  of  the  country,  such  as  liir-Siurcis  (well  of 
Suez);  liir-  )\ik«i>.  tin-  well  of  Jacob  at  Sydiar.  or  Bir- 
)•///«/(  as  it  is  called  by  the  Christians:  /,'-/•-/;//»'- 
near  .b-ru  ;alem,  and  otln-r  .-in-h. 

'I'he  \\i-lU  i if  Scripturi-  an-  numerous,  and  some  ot 
them  remain  to  this  day :  in  par:  a!  lea-t  the  same  as 
in  nldeii  times,  as  al  I '.i-.-r-heba,  tlnniLdi  the  masnnry 
of  the  upper  parts  and  the  stone-troughs  set  round 
have  been  reiiew.-d.  They  have  been  dilu'  into  tin- 
solid  roek  to  a  -r.-at  d.-pth.  and  all  tin-  rnbhi-h  that  ha.- 
been  thi-ipwn  into  tln-m  fur  centuries  has  not  filled  them 
up.  Jacob's  well  still  retains  a  depth  of  seventy-live 
feet.  We  have  no  information  as  to  how  they  \\.n- 
dug:  but  the  process  in  those  days  must  have  been  a 
very  laborious  one;  as  the  instruments  employed  were,  so 
far  as  we  know,  of  a  feeble  kind.  One  would  like  to 
kin>w  how  Jacob  dug  into  the  rocky  roots  of  Mount 
(leritzim,  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perhaps,  for  the 
well  bears  marks  of  bein<_;  much  deeper  than  it  is  at 
present.  One  woidd  like  to  know  how  Saladin  in  after 
ages  contrived  to  di-_;-  so  manv  wells  in  Palestine. 
leaving  behind  him  such  memorials  of  his  persevering 
skill  as  the  well  at  Khan  Jubb-Yuseph,  or  llir-Eyub. 

'I'he  first  well  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  in  "the 
wilderness."  in  the  way  to  Shnr,  where  llagar  sat 
down  when  fk-einir  from  Sarai.  which  was  afterwards 
called  Beer-luhai-roi,  "  the  well  of  him  that  liveth  and 
seeth  me,"  Co.  xvi.  1 1,  between  Kadesh  and  Bered.  Jtis 
called  both  a  ''fountain"  and  a  ''well."  The  second 
well  mentioned  is  also  in  connection  with  Hatrar's  his- 


tory. Gc.xxi.iy,  in  the  \\ilderness  of  lieersheba.  After 
thi>  a  L;'ond  many  wells  are  mentioned:  the  wells  of 
I'le'T-heha,  which  remain  to  this  dav;  the  Mesopota- 
mian  well.  «;c.  xxiv.  11,  at  the  city  of  Nahor;  the  wells 
in  Cerar,  Go.  xxvi.  1.'.,  1-;  the  \\ell  l-'.sel^.  Ge.  xxvi.  20;  the 
well  Sitnali.c.-  xxvi.  21;  the  well  Itehoboth,  C!u.  xxvi.  L'2;  the 
well  Beersheba,  i;<j.  \\\i.  -2:,-,  the  well  in  llaran.  Co.  xxix.  •_•; 
the  wells  of  I-'.iim.  Ex.  xv.  27:  the  well  dug  by  the  princes, 
Nu  \x;  ii1.;  tin-  well  of  Nephtoah,  JDS  \\iii  l.v.  the  great 
well  in  Seehii,  J  Si  Nix.  •_•:';  the  well  of  I'.ethlehem  by  the 
-ate.  -j  s.t.  xxiii  Hi;  tin-  Well  of  llarod,  Ju.  vii.  1;  Jacob's 

well,  on  the  low  slo| f   (leritxim,  Jn.  iv.  ti.     These   an; 

some  of  the  principal  wells  of  Scripture. 

They  seem  to  have  b.-i-n  sunk  much  deeper  into  the 
soil  or  rock  than  is  at  all  u-ual  for  us.  The  risk  of 
running  drv  in  summer  n-ndt n-d  this  a  necessity  in 
these  In  it  climates,  \,  >r  even  in  vc-rv  favourable  positions 
i  such  as  that  of  1'ir-  l-'yuli  in  the  bed  of  tin-  Iv-dmi!)  the 
water  is  alnio-t  exhausted  bv  the  t-ummer  drought;—  - 
tln-v  are  "  wells  without  water."  In  some  parts  they 
arei|iiite  uncovered,  such  as  at  I  "-<  -rsln  -ba.  the  nature  of 
tin-  -urrounding  soil  not  rendering  tin  in  liable  to  be  tilled 
up  bv  drift.  I n  the  desert  they  are  covered:  or  at  least 
they  tapi-r  to  a  point,  something  like  a  bottle,  so  that 
tln-ir  api-rture  is  t-;i~il\-  covered  over,  so  as  to  seal  them 
against  the  sand.  They  are  in  a  measure  .sacred,  so 
that  no  em-  \\oiild  venture  to  de-tmv  them  or  till  them 
up.  Jacob's  \\ell  has  been  in  early  a^es  built  over  by 
a  church,  which  is  now  in  niter  ruins,  and  seems  to 
ha\e  been  al-o  pmt.-cted  by  an  arch  a  little  below  the  lip 
of  the  well.  It  is  said  to  ha-<  been  n-eently  purchased 
by  tin-  Russians  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  over  it  a 
new  chapel  for  the  (Jreek  church. 

A  full  article  on  the  wells  of  Palestine,  ancient  and 
modern,  would  make  a  small  volume,  and  that  not  an 
uninteresting  one.  The  materials  for  it  are  plentiful; 
but  verv  widely  scattered  over  the  hundreds  of  volumes 
which  have  been  written  by  travellers  and  others  on 
Palestine.  |  II.  B.] 

WHALE  [;r:ri,  tnmtiin  :  f:?,  tmiiiin  :  K^TOS,  l-etoa]. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  l>K.u;oN,  Lrvi.v- 
TIIAN.  SK.V-MO\STI-:I{,  for  observations  on  the  Hebrew 
words,  the  definite  meaning  of  which  we  consider  to  be  the 
crocodile,  but  which  may  have  been  more,  vaguely  used 
to  signify  any  creature  of  great  dimensions,  and  much 
"  drawn  out"  in  length.  The  word  translated  "  whales" 
in  (!e.  i.  '21  may  possibly  have  the  former  sense,  for 
the  category  in  which  it  occurs  includes  all  aijitati  ' 
animals,  and  not  exclusively  those  which  are  marine; 
and  as  these  are  distinctively  spoken  of  as  ''  the  creeping 
I  (?•/(/<•  marg.)  creature  that  hath  life,"  it  is  more  natural 


WHIRLWIND 


to  understand  it  in  its  ordinary  tuna'  of  ;i  huge  aquatic 
reptile,  tli;in  in  tlie  extraordinary  one  of  a  marine-  mam- 
mal. It  is  no  strong  objection  to  this  that  those 
animals  arc  said  to  "  iill  the  waters  in  1h?  *<ax;"  for  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  larue  expanses  even  «.t  fresh 
water  arc  railed  "seas:"  and  we  are  not  al  all  sure 


greater  manifestation  of  power  than  that  which  God 
"wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead,''  laden  as  he  had  been  with  human  guilt  and 
with  the  curse  of  a  broken  law  .'  [p.  n  ,;.] 

WHEAT.     Sir   Janus  Mackintosh  has  mentioned 
that  "Maria  d'Kscobar,  a  Spanish  lady,  first  brought 

(though   we  would    not  dogmatize  on  this  point)   that  |  a  few  grains  of  wheat  into  the  city  of  Lima.    For  three 

years    she    distributed   their  produce   among   the   colo- 
nists, giving  twenty  or  thirty  grains  to  each  farmer. 
.Maria   d'Eseobar   brought   into  existence  more  human 
this   supply  of   food,  than  Xapoleon   lias   de- 
If  she  had  come  from  Egypt  to  Attica  in  the 


In  Job  \ii.  J  -j,  out-  translators  have  again  rendered 
the  Hebrew  by  the  word  "whale"  without  any  neces- 
sity,  for  tin-  idea  is  thai  of  a  creature  of  vast  power, 
likely  to  be  used  for  serious  mischief  if  it  be  not  Well 
guarded,  which  is  more  applicable  t<>  such  an  animal 
as  a  crocodile  than  to  a  whale. 

In  Eze.  x.xxii.  2,  the   phrase  "a  whale  in   the  seas" 
is  manifestly,  from  the  whole  context,  as  well   as   from 
•  the   parallel   alkuory  in  eh.  x.xix.  '2-<i,  "a   crocodile   in 
the  river." 

As  tlu>e  are  all  the  passages  in  which  our  English 
P.ibk-  gives  •'  whale''  as  the  equivalent  of  the  JK-bp-w 
fan  in  any  of  its  modifications,  we  might  have  been 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  sacred  writer*  never 
attached  to  it  the  sense  of  an  animal  truly  marine,  were 
it  not  for  the  allusion  in  La.  iv.  '•>  (we  SKA-MU.NI-TKK), 
in  which  a  mammiferous  character  is  attributed  to  it. 
Xo  interpretation  appears  so  natural,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  that  of  one  of  the  lengthened  pisciform 
Mammalia,  and  as  none  of  these  inhabit  fresh  water.-, 
at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  Palestine,  \\  e  an:  compelled 
to  assume  that  either  the  I'lmcudu ,  the-  aquatic  Paclui- 
dermata,  or  the  true  Cctufta  are  meant,  all  of  which 
are  marine. 

The  Lord  .lesus  says  that  "  Jonas  was  three  da\> 
and  three  nights  in  the  \\  bale's  bellv,"  Mat.  \ii.4o.  We 
have  here  then  his  indubitable  authority  for  rejecting 
the  interpretation  which,  with  immense  prodigality  of 
scholarship.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  FI'<I</,,/( nf.*.  has  laboured 
to  establish,  that  the  rebellions  prophet  was  picked  up 
by  a  boat  called  d«</,  in  which  he  was  detained  three 
days  before  he  was  put  ashore-  a  mode  of  explaining 
the  word  of  the  blessed  ( !od  which  only  serves  to  show. 
in  conjunction  with  multitudes  of  similar  examples, 
how  often  tin.-  learned  utterly  fail  to  discern  the  mind 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  passage  in  which  the  fact  is 
recorded  is  one  of  those  "scriptures,"  perhaps  the 
most  distinct  of  all,  "  according  to"  which,  Paul  tells 
us,  t  Co.  xv.  4,  it  had  been  foretold  that  Christ  should  be 
buried  and  rise  again  the  third  i 


earlier  ages  of  ( !re- 
cian  history,  sin- 
would  have  been  a 

goddess"  (Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  li'l).  Jt  is 

no  wonder  that  the 
grateful  agricultur- 
ists of  Hellas  and 
Latium  built  altars 
to  J)emeter  or  Ce- 
res: and  in  the  ob- 
scurity which  still 
surrounds  the  ori- 
gin and  history  of 
the  chief  ''  cereal" 
grass.  Christian 
piety  is  content  to 
thank  that  .Father 
in  heaven  who 
gives  each  day  the 
daily  bread. 

"Wheat  -was 

known  to  the  Is- 
raelites in  Egypt, 
Kx.  ix.  ::•_',  and  on  re- 
turning to  Canaan 
they  no  doubt  found 
it  still  cultivated  as 
in  the  days  of 

Reuben,  Go.  xxx.  14. 
Most  probably  they 
were  the  same  sorts 
which  were  used  in 
both  countries:  but 
there  were  only  a 
few  districts  of  Pa- 
lestine, such  as  the 
plain  of  Jexreel, 

which  could  compete  with  that  magnificent  '"carse," 
the   delta    of    Egypt,    the    finest    corn-country  of  the 


The  prayer  of 

Jonah  out  of  the  fish's  belly  would  have  little  meaning 

if  we  could  not  see  in  him,  committed  to  the  deep  for     ancient  world.      At  present  the  wheat-crops  of   Pales- 
the  deliverance  from  death  of  the  poor  (J entile  mari- 
ners, the  vivid  type  of  One.  who  was  delivered  for  our 
"fieuces,  and   over  whose  head   went  all  the  waves  and 
billows  of  divine  wrath,  Ps.  ixix.  2;  Ga.  iii.  1,'i. 

The  objections  raised  against  the  transaction,  on  the 
ground  of  the  narrowness  of  the  gullet  in  the  Cetacea, 
are  unworthy  of  serious  refutation.  The  whole  affair 
was  a  direct  interposition  of  mhaculous  power,  and 
unless  we  reject  the  narrative  altogether  as  a  fable, 
which  of  course  involves  the  rejection  of  the  Lord's  own 
testimony,  we  must  accept  it  in  all  its  details.  Would 
it  be  more  incredible  that  the  gullet  of  the  whale  should 
be  enlarged,  than  that  a  man  should  be  preserved  alive 


in  its  bellv   for  three  da 


And  would  either  be  a 


tine  "are  very  poor  and  light,  and  would  disgust  an 
English  farmer.  One  may  ride-  and  walk  through  the 
standing  corn  without  the  slightest  objection,  made  or 
harm  done.  Xo  wonder  it  is  thin,  when  white  crops 
are  raised  from  the  same  soil  year  after  year,  and  no 
sort  of  manure  put  into  the  ground"  (Tristram's  Travels, 
p.  MI).  Three  varieties  are  in  common  use,  all  bearded. 
Throughout  the  country  the  wheat  harvest  is  at  its 
height  in  the  end  of  May:  which  defines  a  term  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  Ge.  xxx.  M;  Ju.  xv.  i-  i  Sa.  vi.  13; 

xii.  17.  [j.  H.] 

WHIRLWIND.  There  are  altogether  four  Hel >rew 
words  which  have  the  common  rendering  u-Jiirhcind  in 
the  Authorized  Version;  and  except  in  the  general  and 


vya^    T/1   iWl*  *- 

••'•42    **  t^>$      ^ 


,. 


WIDOW  1080  WILDERNESS 

somewhat  improper  sense  of  a  violent  and  tumultuous  '  himself  claimed  a  special  interest  in  them,  even  called 
gale,  it  is  not  suitalile  to  any  of  them.  They  all  refer,  :  himself  their  husband,  I's.  Ixviii  :>;  cxlvi.'.i;  anil  the  severest 
not  to  a  wind  revolving  with  ureat  impetuosity  on  its  ;  denunciations  are  uttered  against  such  as  defraud  and 
own  axis,  hut  to  a  wind  blowing  with  fury  and  produc-  oppre-s  them.  I's.  xdv.  t;;  K/O.  x\ii.  7;  Mai.  iii.  :,.  The  de- 
ing  blight  and  desolation  hence  t<  ,,i/,<?t  or  .</<„•„<  rather  vouivrs  of  willows'  houses  were  consequently  rcpre- 
tlian  ti-hlrlti-iiid  would  have  been  the  proper  term.  ;  sented  as  the  worst  of  characters.  Mat  x\i;i.  it:  and  a 
There,  are  only  two  used  with  any  frequency  nrr  special  prohibition  was  enacted  against  taking  the  gar - 
stl>lf'tli\.  from  a  root  signifying  to  snatch  away,  or  meiit  of  such  to  pledge  when  they  fell  into  straitened 
carry  oti'.  denoting  a  sweeping  desolating1  Mast.  J->1>  circumstances,  Do.  xxiv.  ir. 

xxi.  1-;  xxxvii.  n;  is.  x\i  1;  H<>.  viii.  7,  &c.;  and  i:™  »•"'«/•  t .  iii-  ;  A -  might  naturally  he  expected  from  the  richer 
dicatiiiLf  the  same  tiling.  but  more  with  reference  to  manifestation  of  grace  in  the  gospel,  this  regard  to 
its  vehement  agitating  motion,  i  Ki.  ii.  1, 11;  Ji.li  xl.  0;  Is.  widows  became  e\  en  more  marked  in  the  Christian 
xl.  2»,&e.  Of  the  other  two.  one  should  have  IM-OII  reii-  church  than  it  had  been  in  the  old  economv.  Indeed, 
ileiv.l  -imply  triad  n-i.  i-m.irli.  KM.  i.  1,  and  the  other  the  church  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  on  its  course 
pyc.  mini',  IN.  lviii.ii;  Da.  xi.  4"  has  respect  to  the  sense  when  a  separate  class  of  officers  was  appointed  to  look 
of  horror  which  is  o eca-i"iu •  1  hv  Masts  of  a  more  d---  after  their  interests,  Ac.  vi.;  and  wherever  the  ehinvh 
structive  and  terrific  kind.  In  a  laru'e  proportion  of  the  was  planted  the  pity  and  benevolence  of  its  members 
passages  the  terms  in  question  are  employed  in  a  liuu  always  Mowed  out  toward  them,  as  a  leading  portion 
rative  sense,  as  with  ref.  the  re.-istles-  a:,d  of  the  class  for  whom  the  alms  of  the  church  were  col- 

hWcepiii'.;-  destruction  that  was  sun  to  overtake  the  ieeted,  and  to  \\ liom  deacons  were  appointed  to  minister, 
wicked.  P.ut  this,  of  course,  implies  that  tempests  of  I>'M  ALMS  and  DKAO.NS.)  Special  instructions  were 
such  a  character  were  phenomena  not  unknown  in  some  c_i\"n  hvSt.  I 'aid  to  Timothy  respecting  widows,  i  Ti  v.— 
part.-  of  Palestine.  And  we  have-  onlv  to  look  into  the  partly  \\  itli  a  \  iew  to  their  adequate  support,  and  partly, 


ing  <>n  the  Dead  Sea.  Tim.-  Dr.  L'obin-on.  \\heii  so-  levitv  and  incoiisiderateiiess  in  the  case  of  such  as  were 
jonrnini;'  in  the  camp  of  the  .Jehaldin  Arabs.  \\rite~  on  xounuvr.  Some  have  thought  that  the  language  im- 
April  llth.  "  During  this  time  we  were  exposed  to  the  plies  a  receivini:  of  the  more  elderly  and  approved 
violent  sirocco,  resembling  the  kham.-in  of  K-vpt.  The  uido\\.-  into  a  kind  of  ecclesiastic  d  order,  tver.  Si,  X^IPa 
wind  had  been  all  the  morn  in-.  !i'<rth  east,  but  at  eleven  Kara\(  ~,iuthc  let  her  be  put  on  the  list,  vi/.  of  persons 
o'clock  it  -uddeiiU  changed  t  >  tin-  south,  and  came  intrusted  -A  ith  official  \\ork  :  either  of  deaconesses  or 
upon  u-  with  violence  and  intense  heat,  i.ntil  ii  bleu  »f  a  sort  of  female  overseers  for  those  of  their  o\\n 
a  pel-fee:  tempest."  P.v  and  bv  he  states,  " 'I'he  tern-  sex  the  TT,,/  ,- .irnot  5  occasionally  found  in  the  early 
pest  had  become  a  tornado.  It  was  \>.  ith  the  utmost  chm-ch.  is,.  Du  \Vutto,  L:mgo,  Alfunl,  Kllii-ot,  and  others.'  Put 
dilticiilt  v  that  we  could  pitch  our  tent,  or  keep  it  up-  the  language,  though  it  might,  perhaps  be  so  under- 
riu'ht  after  :  died.  1 'or  a  time  the  pr, ,sp.  et  |  stood,  i-  e.'i-tainl\  somewhat  vague  and  indefinite:  and 

was  dreadfid,  and  the  storm  in  its.-lf  uas  probably  as  possibly  the  \\hMe  that  is  meant  in  the  apostle's  in- 
territic  a<  most  of  those  which  have  -ivi-ii  ri-e  to  the  ,  \  struct  ion-  i.-.  that  \\  idows  of  sixty  should  be  enrolled  as 
a  uruvratcd  account-  of  travel!,  rs"  i  !:,•-  i.  L-:.  :•-  >>  A  -imi  refill  a  i-  recipients  of  the  chni-ch's  bounty,  while  younger 
lar  tempest  of  hot  wind,  "the  glow  of  the  air  heiny  widows,  though  they  -h,.uld  not  be  overlooked,  yet 
like  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,"  and  fully  char-,  d  \\ith  -houlil  rather  as  a  rule  be  expected  to  look  out  for 
du-t  and  sand,  overtook  him  in  l]ic  Ant/m/i.  not  very  some  pn>\  ision  of  their  own. 
far  from  th--  D.-.id  Sea.  ab,.ul  th-  end  ,,f  May  iv.j  u  p.  WIFE.  *..  MAKKIACK. 

sol).  And  Lieutenant  Lynch  describes,  under  April  WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WANDERING  ion 
•2<">,  a  tempest  equally  hot  and  \ehemeiit  which  assailed  Sn.ioriiV.  Next  to  the  Holy  L.-UK!  itself,  there  is  no 
him  on  the  I  ),-;id  Sea.  It  was  uith  diflicuity  the  boat  part  of  the  World  so  in  ten-tin-  to  1  he  Christian  traveller 
was  rowed  ashore.  H,  and  bis  companions  were  nearly  or  Pible  ,-tudent  as  that  memorable  wilderness  through 
stifled  \\iih  the  \\ind:  they  sought  relief  in  a  ra\ine.  '  which  the  children  of  Israel  pa-sed,  and  in  which  they 
where  thev  found  po,,l>  -uitici-  nt  to  bathe  in:  but  the  sojourned  and  \\andeivd  for  the  space  of  forty  years, 
r-.-lief  was  onlv  momentary.  Th"  uind  increased  to  a  "ii  their  u  ay  from  Kgypt  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is 
tempest:  the  sun  became  ivd  and  ra.xless;  tin  thernio-  ;  peculiarly  interesting,  not  only  as  the  scene  of  marvcl- 
meter  rose,  to  In!  ;  and  when  '' some  endeavoured  to  lous  events  in  the  history  of  Israel,  of  wonderful  things 
make  a  screen  of  one  of  tin-  boat's  awnings  the  fierce  which  Ood  wrought  there  foi-  his  ancient  people,  but 
wind  swept  it  over  in  an  instant.  It  was  more  especially  as  a  type  of  the  Christian's  pilgrimage  through 
like  a  bla-t  of  a  furnace  than  living  air"  (Kxiiuditii.n.  ]..  this  world  towards  the  heavenly  Canaan.  It  lay  within 
:;m.  It  is  of  such  glowing,  stifling,  and  necessarily  |  what  is  called  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  that  penin- 
blighting  tempests  that  the  '-whirlwinds"  of  the  poeti-  i  sula  extended.  If.  within  the  angle  or  fork  formed 
cal  and  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture  are  t  .  be  under-  |  by  the  two  branches  of  the  1,'ed  Sea,  the  (iulf  of  Suez 
stood.  !  and  the  (inlf  of  Akabah.  or  the  lines  of  those  branches 

WIDOW.  A  characteristic  feature  in  the  Mosaic  |  produced,  having  the  Holy  Land  to  the  north  of  it, 
legislation  was  the  reirai-d  paid  in  it  to  widows.  To  '  Kgypt  to  the  west,  and  Kdom  or  Mount  Seir  to  the 
say  nothing  of  the  levirate  law.  which  in  certain  cases  j  east.  It  was  that  part  of  Arabia  called  Arabia  Petraa 
and  on  grounds  of  polity  handed  over  the  \\idow  to  !  or  Rocky  Arabia,  being  so  distinguished  or  designated 
the  next  of  kin.  they  were  as  a  class  commended  to  from  its  rocky  and  rugged  character  or  form.  It  con- 
the  care  and  generosity  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  sisted  chiefly  of  wild  rugged  and  rocky  barren  nioun- 
community.  that  they  might  share  in  certain  of  the  tains.  Hence  it  was  called  u-ildcniess,  which  means  a 
tit.hes  and  ott'erin"-s  l-'.x  xxii. -':!;  De.xiv.  2!i;  xxvii.  19;  the  Lord  wild  barren  mountainous  region,  as  every  wilderness 
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mentioned  in  the  I>ible  is  found  to  lie.  The  whole 
consisted  of  three  great  groups  or  districts  of  mountains, 
each  called  a  wilderness,  vi/.. —  tin:  Wilderness  of  Sinai 
to  the  south,  the  Wilderness  of  Pa  ran  to  tlie  mirth  of 
that,  extending  towards  the  north-west,  and  the  Wil- 
derness of  Zin  to  the  north-ea,st;  and  these  comprehended 
smaller  tracts  or  districts  similarly  designated  or  de- 
scribed, such  as  the  \\'ililerness  of  Sin  and  the  Wilderness 
of  Shur,  \\hich  were  parts  of  the  Wilderness  of  Paran,  at 
least  the  former  and  probably  the  latter,  and  the  "Wilder- 
ness of  Kadesh.  which  was  a.  part,  of  the  Wilderness  of 
/in.  In  addition  to  these  three  general  groups  of  moun- 
tains or  mountainous  regions,  there  was  an  extensive 
elevated  plateau  or  plain  in  the  interior  between  the 
Wilderness  of  Paran  and  the  Wilderm  ss  of  Zin,  called  , 
now  JJcitcrt  <t  T'th  or  "  The  Desert  of  the  Wandering."  ' 
Being  surrounded  on  two  sides,  I.e.  to  the  west  and  to 
the  south,  by  the  mountains  of  Paran.  this  plain  was  ! 
called  the  Wilderness  or  Plain  of  Paran.  Co.  xn-.  t;;  x,\i. 
•2\:  NU.  xiii.  .''i.  It  was  in  this  great  plain,  still  called  the  ; 
Wilderness  of  the  Wandering,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains  of  Paran,  or  mountainous  region  round 
Feiran  or  Paran  proper,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
chiefiy  wandered  <  hi  ring  the  thirty-eight  years  after 
their  retreat  from  Kadesh.  (See  PARAN.)  But  their 
wandering  was  not  altogether  confined  to  this  region, 
for  it  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  region  of  Sinai  or 
the  district  of  the  Tnfamli  Arabs  (tee  TARAH),  and 
then  towards  the  close  of  the  thirty-eight  years  to  the 
plain  of  the  Arabah  and  to  the  \\  ilderness  of  Zin. 
(See  MOSKRAH  and  TAHATII  )  The  whole  Wilderness 
of  the  Wandering,  therefore,  in  its  widest  extent,  i.e. 
the  region  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  at  one  time 
or  another  during  the  last  thirty-eight  years  seem  to 
have  sojourned,  must  have  included  the  Wilderness 
of  Zin  as  well  as  the  Wilderness  of  Paran  and  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai.  The  whole  of  this  region  was 
deficient  in  water.  Hence  the  occasion  for  the  mira- 
culous stream  which  flowed  from  the  smitten  rock,  and 
which  followed  them  f<  >r  so  many  years.  (See  RKPHI  in  n.  1 
It  was  deficient  also  in  food  for  man.  Hence  the  con- 
stant supply  of  manna  from  heaven,  which  continued 
to  fall  from  the  first  time  they  needed  it  in  the  Wil- 
derness of  Sin  until  they  had  passed  over  the  Jordan 
and  had  partaken  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land  of  (..'ana an. 
Jos.  v.  n,  12.  But  there  was  apparently  no  deficiency  of 
food  for  cat t /<-.  There  is  no  intimation  of  any  miracu- 
lous supply  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  Many  of  the 
valleys,  especially  in  the  region  round  !•'<  iran.  and  in 
the  ''back"  or  west  sides  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  Moses 
led  the  flock  of  Jethro  to  feed,  abound  in  herbs  and 
shrubs,  tufts  and  bushes,  and  afford  sufficient  pasture 
for  the  many  flocks  which  are  still  kept  by  the  Bedwins 
in  those  parts;  and  there  are  indications  that  the  vege- 
tation was  once  much  more  abundant.  The  tamarisk 
grove  at  Rephidim  in  Wtttfi/  rx  S/n  ///•//  is  known  to  be 
undergoing  a  process  of  continual  diminution,  implying 
that  it  may  once  have  been  of  considerable  extent. 
The  acacia  trees  have  also  of  late  years  been  exten- 
sively destroyed  by  the  Bedwins  for  charcoal.  Of  the 
seventy  palm-trees  at  Elim  only  a  few  stunted  ones  now 
remain  as  their  representatives,  though  tamarisks  and  a 
variety  of  shrubs  are  still  found  there,  and  eight  out 
of  the  twelve  springs.  Moreover  the  plain  of  /;/•  llalml 
to  the  west  of  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  now  perfectly 
bare,  is  described  by  a  traveller  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  '-a  vast  i/rccn  plain."  There  can  be  no  doubt 


that  the  wilderness  once  afforded  greater  resources 
than  at  present,  and  even  now,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  many  flocks  are  supported  there.  There  can  lie 
no  ground,  therefore,  for  the  argument  used  by  infidels 
that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  children  of  Israel  could 
n- it  have  lived  in  such  a  wilderness.  When  the  Hebrews 
first  entered  the  wilderness,  there  could  have  been  no 
city  nor  village  nor  any  dwelling  then  existing  there; 
"for  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness  (it  is  said)  in  a 
solitary  (lonely,  desolate  or  houseless)  way:  they  found 
no  city  to  dwell  in/'  l's.  oii.  1.  But  during  their  long 
sojourn  in  the  Wilderness  of  Paran.  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  thirty-eight  years  after  their  retreat  from 
Kadesh.  it  is  probable  that  they  erected  some  perma- 
nent habitations  at  Ft ! rn,/  in  Wat.li/  Fiiran,  the  para- 
dise of  the  Bedwins,  and  so  founded  the  city  of  Paran 
or  Ph.iran.  which  was  known  to  exist  there  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity.  An  intimation  of  their  building 
such  a  city  seems  to  be  given  in  Ps.  cvii.  '.'}'>,  :>6.  (See 
PARAN.)  It  was  during  their  long  sojourn  in  the  same 
region  that  they  cut  the  wonderful  inscriptions  on  the 
rocks,  called  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  which  are  found 
to  be  records  of  their  own  history  made  by  themselves. 
It  was  during  the  period  of  their  wandering  after  their 
retreat  from  Kadesh,  and  not  on  their  first  passage 
from  the  lied  Sea  to  Mount  Sinai,  that  these  were 
made,  as  the  records  themselves  prove,  referring  as 
many  of  them  do  to  subsequent  events.  (Set  PAHAN.) 
Their  n'aiider/nf/.  properly  speaking,  commenced  on 
their  departure  or  retreat  from  Kadesh.  This  is  clearlv 
intimated  in  Nu.  xiv.  ?>3:  xxxii.  13.  L'p  to  that  time 
their  journey  had  been  direct,  first  to  Mount  Sinai,  and 
then  to  Kadesh.  Various  opinions  have  been  formed 
as  to  the  first  part  of  their  route.  !.<-.  their  direct  jour- 
ney: but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  trace  their 
subsequent  wandering.  Certain  conjectures  have  been 
made  as  to  some  of  the  stations  in  the  course  of  their 
wandering,  and  the  writer  having  considered  all  these, 
and  having  himself  traversed  the  wilderness  in  various 
directions  by  three  different  routes,  and  having  visited 
the  interior,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  interior,  from 
Hebron,  offers  or  suggests  the  following  route  as  the 
probable  journey  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  as  the 
first  complete  route  which  has  yet  been  presented,  the 
former  or  direct  part  as  highly  probable,  and  the  latter 
or  the  course  of  their  wandering,  with  considerable  pro- 
bability, the  reasons  for  the  supposition  or  suggestion 
being  given  either  in  this  or  in  other  articles  refer- 
red to. 

1.   Tlitir  direct  jour  iH-ji. 

Rameses,  the  place  from  whence  they  started,  must 
have  been  near  Memphis  the  capital.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  lay  where  the  village  of 
Torn  or  Tour  now  stands,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile, 
immediately  opposite  ancient  Memphis.  (Set  IJ  AMESES.) 
From  thence  they  proceeded  northward,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  K>.  0,  by  a  place  once  called  Letopolis. 
afterwards  Babylon,  and  now  Old  Cairo,  to  Succoth. 
supposed  to  be  liirket  (I  Had),  or  "  Pool  of  the  Pil- 
urims,"  a  little  way  to  the  north-east  of  Cairo.  (See 
SrcooTH.)  Turning  at  Succoth  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  proceeded  eastward  to 
F.tham.  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Etham.  near 
Baalzephon.  Kulzocm.  or  Suez.  Ex.  xiii.  17, 1s,  'M.  (See  R  A- 
MESES  and  the  map  annexed.)  At  Etham  they  turned 
again  and  proceeded  southward  to  Pihahiroth  or  7Ms 
At'tknli  (the  Cape  of  Deliverance),  about  12  miles  south 
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of  Stic/.,  and  encamped  at  the  sea.  within  the  curve 
formed  by  the  high  range  of  Jihil  A  tdkali.  beside  Pi- 
hahiroth  or  Rdx  Atdkah,  over  against  Baalzephon  or 
Kolzoon  near  Suez,  between  Mi^dol  or  Knlaat  Had- 
ji rood  and  the  sea.  (>>T  PIMAHIUOTH  and  the  map  with. 
Railleries.)  From  Pihahiroth  they  passed  through  the 
sea  over  against  the  point  of  Rds  Atalcu.lt.  and  reached 
the  opposite  shore  on  a  tongue  of  land  still  called  Rd* 
Mtixa,  or  the  headland  of  MOS..S,  near  Aijnint  Mi'itm,  or 
the  wells  of  Moses.  From  thence  thev  went  out  into 
the  Wilderness  of  Shur.  or  the  Wilderness  of  Ftham, 
the  latter  being  identical  with  or  a  part  of  the  former, 
and  turning  southward,  came,  after  three  days'  journey 
in  this  wilderness,  to  Marab.  now  i  ailed  Am  ilan'arali. 
or  tin1  fountain  of  Hawarah.  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
well  or  ba>in  cut  in  the  rock,  where  the  water  is  still 
bitter  -"Men:  Mo,',:"  or  bitter,  bitter,  as  the  Arabs 
exclaim  when  thev  speak  of  it,  l-'.x.  xv  r_',  -2:i;  Nu.  \.\.\iii.  \ 
A  wady  nearihe  Well,  called  II'./-///  Amdruli.  still  retains 
tlie  name  of  Marah.  Amdruli  being  the  comparative 
of  the  Arabic  Mitn:  or  "  more  bitter."  Between  this 
and  the  sea,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  is  another  hitter 
well.  Hence  possibly  the  expression  n-a/i  /•.-•  in  the  ]ilural 
form,  not  tmtcr,  but  '•  imtifK,  of  Marah."  In  some  of 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  interpret,  d  b\  Mr.  I-'oi-stei1. 
mention  is  made  of  "two  water-spring^.  and  the 
"  basins  of  two  water  springs,"  at  Marah.  i>'n  I'AHAN  i 
Fiom  Marah  thev  proceeded  southward  to  Flim.  or 
I, lull-null,  I ,  as  it  is  now  called,  where  there  art1  still 
several  tamari.-l,  and  a  ]'•  w  stunted  palm 

trees,  tojeth-T  with  eight  out  of  the  twelve  springs, 
,-'.x.  xv.  LV.  Tnis  i-  u'en. -rally  taken  to  be  Flim.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  still  southward  to  \\'ad,/  '/'«////  ilnli. 
and  descendim:  that  \aliey,  encamped  at  i;-  month  in 
the  plain  of  '/'"•' i/i'n/i  at  the  sea.  >See  the  map  an- 
Hexed,  i  Some  suppose  that  this  encampment  at  th. 
Red  Sea  was  in  the  plain  of  MnrlJiah,  immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  plain  of  Taii/i/n h,  \m\  IV.  Kobiii-.n 
and  others  think  it  more  probable  that  it  was  in  the 
latter  plain.  \i/..  that  of  Taiiiihdi.  From  thence  they 
passed  into  the  plain  of  Murlclnili ,  and  then  turned  away 
from  the  sea  by  I  I'm///  u>  AW,  into  the  Wilderness  of 
Sin.  the  group  of  mountains  to  tip-  ea  -t  of  the  plains  of 
Taiii'dnli  and  Mnrkhah.  Nu  \xxiii.  n,  and  encamped  in 
that  wilderness  at  .S  /'//  in  A'".;'.,  where  there  is  a  line 
fountain  and  i  road  space  for  eneanipme:,;.  at  the  head 
of  Wad ii  in  .\n.-Ji.  >M  Six. i  From  thence  they  went 
out  into  the  plain  of  Riintlcli,  and  proceeding  south- 
ward alone' that  plain,  encamped  in  Dophkah,  or  I  >i  hint 
trRamlih,  nc-M-Wailn  Kliamildi,  or  in  I \'«d,,  c*  Sd/, 
at  the  mouth  of  ]\'ad,/  if  /!",•/,:  Fiom  thence  they 

proceeded  by  \\'ad,/d  I'.nrlc  and  U'adi/  l'ii't',1,  to  Alusli. 
now  called  '/:'/  ['*/i,nr  I'JIiith,  near  the  head  of  Wad,/ 
I'd  ran.  i>'«  I'AKAX,  li'i.i'iu  DIM.  and  Six.)  l-'rom  Alush 
they  passed  by  the  end  of  Wad;i  I'Mran  into  \\'ady  ex 
>'//<// /,7(,  thus  avoiding  1 1 '<»///  Fdrun.  the  probable  head- 
i|uarters  of  the  Amalekites  at  th'1  time,  who  came  out 
after  them  and  "smote  the  hindmost  of  them,"  as 
they  proceeded  along  Wad;/  is  >'/, <///•//.  Do.  xxv.  is.  The 
next  encampment  was  at  Rephidim.  a  spot  in  Wad  11 
<•*  Xii<>ilcli  still  called  Kir  Mum  or  Well  of  .Moses. 
about  twelve  miles  from  Mount  Sinai.  (>'<>  RKPHIDLM. 
At  Rephidim.  or  immediately  beyond,  they  entered 
the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  proceeding  along  Wad;/ 
f.s  Klttjihli,  encamped  in  Wad;/  Sahniiali ,  before  or  to  the 
east  of  Ji-htl  M  Ufa  or  Mount  Sinai.  This  valley  is 
much  more  spacious  anil  more  direct,  or  more  in  a  line 


with  Wad  if  ^  ,S/«7//7<,  than  it  is  generally  represented 
in  maps,  and  must  have  afforded  abundance  of  room 
for  the  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  before  the  mount. 
The  name  &d>aya/t  may  be  a  form  or  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Sabbath  or  rest,  and  may  commemorate 
the  resting-place  of  the  Israelites  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai.  The  encampment  may  have  extended  to  the  plain 
of  Er  Ralia'i  to  the  west,  though  there  was  room  enough 
in  Wad;/  Sahayah,  and  there,  i.e.  in  Wady  ^abai/ali. 
the  people  came  forward  and  stood  on  the  nether  parts 
or  sloping  base  of  the  mount.  Having  rested  there 
for  nearly  twelvemonths,  they  moved  northwards,  re- 
tracing their  steps  as  far  as  Rephidim,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond,  along  Wad  i/  IK  >'// <///•/<,  accompanied 
or  followed  by  the  stream  which  continued  to  How  out 
of  the  mount,  and  encamped  at  Kihrotli-liattaarali.  in 
or  near  ]\'ad,/ 1!  A/c/n/ar.  (,Sr  KIBKOTH-MATTAAVAH.) 
M'<«///  I'irdli,  near  Wadji  d  Alclidar,  is  supposed  to  be 
Tahcrah,  which  was  "in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
camp."  Nu.  xi  I-:!.  From  Kibroth-hattaavah  they  pro- 
ceeded across  the  plain  of  //<"//<•'/•«//  and  encamped  at 
Ha/.croth.  or  in  the  plain  of  Ha/.croth.  near  the  pass  of 
y.ardnal,.  or  /.nlakal,.  as  IV.  Robinson  calls  it.  The 
affair  of  Miriam  is  thought  by  some  to  have  brought 
the  day's  journey  to  an  abrupt  close  at  Hazeroth. 
This  may  account  for  the  short  march  to  Hazeroth. 
\See  what  Mr.  Wilton  has  said  upon  the  subject  in 
his  article  on  I\II;I:'>TH  MATTAAVAM.)  Butsrimestippo.se 
that  the  encampment  was  at  A  in  lladliirali ,  at  the 
east  extremity  of  the  plain.  In  that  case  the  Hebrews 
must  have  proceeded  from  A  in  Iladli,'rali  across  to 
El  A'lit.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  encamp- 
ment was  near  the  pass  of  /ardnalt,  as  that  is  still 
the-  main  and  usual  route  to  Mount  Seir  or  Mount 
Hor,  by  Wadii  Zidalcali,  I- 1  Ant,  and  Wad;/  Jcrd/dt. 
it  is  said,  or  clearly  implied,  that  the  children  of 
l-rael  took  the  way  of  Mount  Seir,  or  the  way  towards 
Mount  Seir.  Do  i. '.'.  They  followed  that  way  until 
tin  v  were  north  of  the  Tilt  ranue,  where  the  route 
to  Mount  Seir  turned  to  the  riuht  by  II  'ad;/  .It  raft  I, 
and  the  Hebrews  proceeded  north  wards  towards  Kadesh. 
When  it  is  said  that  they  went  by  the  way  of  Mount 
Seir.  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose,  as  Dr.  Ro- 
binson contends,  that  they  went  the  whole  of  that  way 
as  far  as  Mount  Seir.  but  that  of  th'1  three  routes 
northward  across  the  range  of  tin;  Till,  they  took  the 
eastern  one.  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  way  of  Mount 
Seir.  (>>'«  RITHMAM.  From  Hazeroth  they  continued 
tlp-ir  march  without  encamping,  halting  only  at  dif- 
feivnt  places  without  forming  a  regular  encampment 
and  setting  up  the  tabernacle,  until  they  came  to  Rith- 
m-ih.  now  called  the  plain  of  Hitcmali,  near  Aiti  Kade'm 
or  Kadesh.  (>'«•  MosKHAM.  PAUAN.  and  RlTilMAH.) 
Here  thev  were  on  the  border  of  the  Land  of  Promise, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites.  Here 
terminated  their  dirci-t  journey  the  route  by  which 
(Jod  would  have  led  them  in.  had  they  not  rebelled, 
disbelieved  and  disobeyed. 

•J.    Tlidr  mi>id<  riii;/. 

In  consequence  of  their  unbelief  and  rebellion, 
presumption  and  provocation,  at  Kadesh.  the  Lord 
sware  in  his  wrath  that  they  should  not  enter  into  the 
promised  rest,  but  should  v:andir  in  the  wilderness 
until  all  that  were  above  twenty  years  old  perished  in 
the  wilderness,  \u.  xiv.  r>3.  Their  wandering,  therefore, 
began  on  their  retreat  from  Kadesh.  From  thence 
they  returned  southward  to  Rimmon-parez.  supposed 
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to  iic  ,hlid  //((riii/Ki  or  AY  K/'niriin.  The  name  Jla- 
Kimm,  its  direction  and  distance  from  Kudesh,  and 
(.hi1  )n»iiC'/r<ntatc  form  of  the  remarkable  isolated  ;uid 
circular  or  spheroidal  hill,  as  seen  from  certain  parts, 
have  led  to  this  supposition,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  liimmon  being  [xjmiyntii'iti'.  t,v<  IAIMMDX- 
r.u'.KiO  From  thence  the\  proceeded  to  Libnuh,  still 
called  M>dc,-;i<  d  Lihna.li,  north-west  of  Jfbel  Uarimm, 
and  then  to  Rissih.  in  I !'<"///  d  Arisli,  near  /\'/'.--r "'-//, 
immediately  under  Jdic/  llnlnl.  or  .Mount  llalak, 
where  W<(dii  c/  Ar<*h  or  tlie  riv.-r  of  Kgypt  begins  to 
form  the  south  boundary  of  the  .Holy  Land.  !>Vr 
RissAii.)  From  thence  they  went  southward  again 
to  Kehelathah.  supposed  from  the  name  and  situation 
to  be  Jd>el  Ycl< L-.  and  then  eastward  across  the  plain 
to  Jflid  Ai-iiif,  or,  as  that  and  the  hill.-  round  the 
head  of  I1W//  >'//«/•(//'  are  sometimes  called.  Ji-M 
Slum  if.  nr  Mount  Shupher.  (>'«•  SiiAi'HKi;.)  From 
thence  they  recrossed  the  I 'lain  of  the  Wandering, 
an  1  encamped  somewhere  in  1 1'-"///  ll«.*anuli.  Am 
lltn\i  is  a  place  which  appears  in  some  maps  in  that 
region.  This,  verv  probably,  is  llaradah.  Nu.  xxxiii  -_M. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  southward  to  Makheloth, 
or  Xakhi-l,  on  the  Ifadj  route  from  Kgypt  to  Mecca. 
Nnkhd  maybe  the  present  form  of  Makheloth,  though 
Xakhfl  in  Arabic  means  /HI/HI-/, •(•<:<.  as  Hir  cx-^clxi  is 
the  present  form  of  I'.ecrsheha.  though  /'/'/'  tx-Xdii.1 
means  tltc  in/I  <>f  tf«'  we-//,  and  not  /In  n;!l  of  tin  oath, 
and  //<  it-  /Ai/itui,  the  present  form  of  Bethlehem,  though 
P.eit-  Lahein  means  tin-  houm  of  flesh,  and  not  f/>e  houst 
uf  lir«i<I.  From  Mukluloth  they  proceeded  still  south- 
ward towards  Jdjtl  d  Till,  th-  mountains  of  Tyahali 
Arabs,  or  the  district  of  Tahath  (.*••<"<•  TAHATH K  and 
encamped  somewhere  at  the  foot  of  that  range,  on 
the  north  side,  possibly  at  A  in  Mtti</linc/>,  and  having 
crossed  the  range  by  the  I 'ass  of  R-'tk'ntch,  encamped 
again  on  the  south  side,  perhaps  more  than  once, 
or  in  more  places  than  one,  within  the  same  district 
of  Tahath,  i.e.  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  and  the 
region  round  Fi'iy'in.  where  they  sojourned  for  BO 
many  years,  and  engraved  so  many  re<  oriN  mi  the 
rocks.  Set  PAKAN.)  From  Tahath  they  proceeded  to 
Tarah.  or  the  district  of  the  Tui'-'ind,  Arabs  of  Mount 
Sinai,  possibly  up  l\''ii/i/  /-Y //•"';/.  and  by  Wndi/  $u/<1f. 
Towards  the  close  or  latter  part  of  the  thirty-eight 
years  they  moved  again  northward,  and  proceeded 
along  the  former  route  by  the  I 'ass  of  Zardnah  and 
El  A  in,  or  the  way  of  Mount  Seir,  and  encamped  at 
Mithcah,  possibly  Miiki'lta  or  Mnknttd  it  T<ncaril-,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Tih  range,  and  then  at  Hash- 
inonali,  possibly  Mushchhem,  or  W<id>i  d  Mu.slielihem. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  by  !!'<"///  ./< /•.</(//  to 
I  Wroth,  of  the  children  of  Jaakan.  or  Peni- Jaakan,  in 
the  Arabah,  near  Wodii  >'?/•  Akin,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Mount  Hor.  (>'<('  MnsriiAiU  From  thence  they 
proceeded  still  northward  to  Mosc-rah  <iv  J<l,cl  '\i mlcrali. 
or  MuiUn'rali,  in  Wud/i  cl  Miirrttli.  near  the  foot  of  the 
great  ascent  of  Xiifufi,  or  ancient  Maaleh  Akrabbim, 
having  come  this  way  to  attempt  an  entrance  at  another 
point  in  the  south  border  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  or 
having  been  led  here  to  show  them  that  they  could  not 
easily  enter  in  by  this  pass.  (Xce  MOSERAH.)  From 
Moserah  they  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  en- 
camped again  probably  at  Beni-.faakan  on  their  way 
southward.  This  may  account  for  the  inverted  or  dif- 
ferent order  of  those  two  stations  as  given  in  Xu. 
xxxiii.  31  and  De.  x.  0.  From  Beni- Jaakan  they 


returned  again  by  M '«'///  •/<  I'i'ij'i'/i,  and  encamped  at 
(iiidgodah,  or  Hor-hagidgad.  in  !['/(///  Ghiidhagidh, 
;md  then  proceeded  southward  to  Jotbath  nrAdhhch, 
and  then  to  l^bronah  or  l\«<i  in  \n /.-/>.  (>'«  .!OTI;ATH.  ^ 
l''rom  thence  they  descended  probably  into  the  Arabah. 
and  proceeded  to  K/.ion-geber,  supposed  to  be  now 
represented  by  (ihiidlnjiin,  which  is  just  the  Arabic 
form  of  the  word  L'/.ion.  and  from  thence  to  Xadesh 
the  second  time,  Xu.  xx.  l,  and  then  probably  across  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin  to  Mount  Hor,  or  to  lieiii-Jaakan, 
near  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.  !/vr  MOSKKAU.) 
A  good  road  or  an  easy  passage  was  described  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  writer  when  at  A  in  Kad<i*,  or  Kadesh, 
as  leading  I  iy  broad  wadies  from  thence  to  Mount  I  for. 
.>  •>•  an  account  of  Kadcsh  in  th>'  writer's  letter  in  the 
appendix  to  Williams"  //<,/,/  t'itii  (vol.  i.  p.  4G3).  The 
messengers  to  the  kinu'  of  F.doin  \\ere  sent  from 
Kadesh.  but  the  answer  probably  came  when  they  had 
arrived  at  Mount  Hor,  for  it  was  when  they  departed 
from  Mount  Hor,  by  the  way  of  the  lied  Sea,  to  com- 
pass the  land  of  Kdom.  that  they  actually  turned  away 
from  Fdom.  Xu.  xx.  21;  xxi.  4.  It  was  during  their  stay 
at  Mount  Hor  that  king  Arad  came  against  them, 
having  first  heard  of  their  being  at  Kadesh,  and  having 
.•it, her  followed  them  from  thence  to  Mount  Hor,  or 
having  come  down  by  the  pass  of  ^nfii/i  to  meet  them 
at  Mount  HOT.  It  was  then  that  the  vow  was  made 
by  th'-  children  of  Israel  against  him  and  his  people, 
but  its  fulfilment  in  the  destruction  of  Hcn-muli  must 
have  taken  place  after  their  entrance  into  the  Lund  of 
Promise,  -in.  i.  17.  From  Mount  .Hoc  they  moved  south- 
ward, by  the  way  of  the  plain,  towards  Flath.  and 
turning  to  the  cast,  near  Akabah.  by  Wad;/  d  Ithm, 
encamped  in  Zalmonah,  supposed  to  be  the  plain  of 
/.'/  Hixiii'h,  the  territory  of  the  J/<w,:  Arabs.  Do.  ii.  8. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  northsvard  to  Punon, 
somewhere  on  the  east  side  of  Kdom  or  Mount  Seir, 
and  then  to  Oboth,  somewhere  over  against  Petra.  and 
then  to  Tje-Abarim,  on  the  border  of  Moab,  and  then 
to  niboi!  gad,  and  to  Almon-diblathaim,  on  the  east 
side  of  Mo:,!,,  and  then  to  Nebo,  still  called  Jd,d  Neb- 
liitli.  and  described  by  Tristram  in  his  Lund  of  /.•.-;•«</ 
(p.  :,:,:,},  as  a  hiuh  and  extensively  commanding  point  on 
the  north  side  of  Moab  (not  Attarfls),  three  miles  S.  W. 
of  //i.^Ji'itin,  or  ancient  Heshbon,  and  then  to  the  plains 
of  the  Jordan,  or  "the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan,  over 
against  Jericho.''  Here  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  and 
hero  terminated  their  wandering  and  all  their  journey 
through  tile  wilderness. 

o.    The   nu/.<tica!  or  fi//ji<-<//   //«/<'///////  of  the  different 
stations. 

As  the  whole  course  of  Israel's  journey  through  the 
wilderness  has  always  been  regarded,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  clear  intimations  of  Scripture,  as  a  type  or  illus- 
tration of  the  Christian's  pilgrimage  towards  the  hea- 
venly Canaan,  so  many  have  supposed  that  the  different 
encampments  or  stations  have  been  intended,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  represent  or  illustrate,  at  least 
in  a  general  way,  the  various  stages  or  steps  in  the 
Christian's  life.  The  names  of  the  stations  are  thought, 
j  by  some,  to  indicate  their  spiritual  meaning  (see  Dr. 
i  Ki-nrninacliev  on  Israel's  Wandering).  A  few  hints  only  are 
offered  here  upon  the  subject,  which  may  interest  those 
who  are  spiritual  pilgrims.  In  such  a  work  as  this  the 
space  will  not  admit  of  enlarging  upon  it. 

The  meaning  which  has    generally   been    given    to 
Rameses,   the  starting-place  of  the  children  of  Israel 
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out  of   Egypt,  is   tlu'iii!')-  or  dixxnh'tiirit   nf  in/.      The  This   was   a    blc.-sed  and   refreshing  encampment — the 

commencement  of  the  Christian's  life,  the  starting-place  fruit,  the  immediate  result,  of   sanctified  affliction.      It 

out  of  spiritual    Egypt,   is  a  /;/<"•<  <>/  '//"/»/</• — a  thun-  was   hut  a  little  way  from    Marah— only  three  hours' 

der  of   conviction  and  alarm  which  causes  him  to  go  walk — the  shortest  distance  between  one  encampment 

out  in  huxi.t.  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  and  when  and   another    in    the   v.hole    journey.      A    very   blessed 

this  takes  place,  when   then    i-  real  conversion,  a  real  experience,  a  spiritual  Elini,  is  often  very  near  or  soon 

cominir   out  of    spiritual    Ejypt,    there   is  al\\  ays  a  <//'.<-  follows    what    is    bitter,     if    that    hittcrmss    has    been 

.-•ij/iifiiiii  fij  ii-il.  a  loosening  of  the  Viands  of  wickedness,  sanctified  and   sweetened   to  us.      From   Elim   the  lle- 

a  throwing  off  or  renunciation  of  evil  habits  and  sinful  brews  were  led  again   to  the   Ked   Sea.,  and   to  encamp 

practices,  a  casting  away  of  the  works  of  darkness.    The  at  the  sea-side,  that  they  might  contemplate  again  that 

course  of    the   Hebrew-  at    first,  from   Ranie-es   to  Sue-  sea,  and    be  reminded    of   all   the.   wonders   wrought  for 

roth,    was   xtrni-iltt    towards    the    Land  of    1'iomi-e:    so  them    in    conn,  ction     with    that    sea,.      After    another 

the  Christian's  course,  at  the  beginning,  under  Ids  first  happy  station   or  condition  of  spiritual   prosperity  and 

impassions,  i-,  often  t/lro-t   towards   heaven.      Succoth.  comfort,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Christian  to  go  again  to 

the  tir.-t  encampment  of  tin-  Hehn-ws.  means  the  place  the  cross,  and  this  is  :i<,<,d  for  him.      The  plain  in  which 

of  /„„.//,.-•  or   fa/'.*.      The  lirst  or  an   early  experience  of  the  Hehrews  were  encamped   at    the  sea  is  called    T'.u- 

:\    convert,    i.-   a   sense    of   his    being    a    stranger   and   a  i/'dnh.   \\hich   means  a   i/nm/.   amf,   or   <i</r<«i/>/c   jilace. 

pilgrim  on   tlie  earth,  and  a  desire   to  seek  another  and  It   is  .'/<•'"'   for    the  I  hristian  to   go  again  and  again   to 

a    hotter   country.       Th"    si ml    encampment    \\.-is    at  the  blood  of   .sprinkling,  and   a   tsircct   place   to   encamp 

F'.tham.    vhieh    means    tln'n-     xf,-iii;///i    or     their    own  again  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.      1 1  s\  as  after  this,  at  the 

strength.      Tile    young-   Christian  at    tir.-t    is    apt    to  go  next   encampment    in   the   \\ildeniessof  Sin,   that  the 

forth  /'//  hi*  «i  I',  i  xti'i  ii'itli  or  to  rut  in  his  own  .-tren_lh.  manna  tir.-t  fell,  and    bra  el  began  to  li\  e  upon  heavenly 

lint   h-  is  soon   taujit   his   own    weakness.      The   next  bread.      It    is   not   at   the   beginning  of  his  course,  but 

encampment   i-  at    I'ihahir.'th.   betwe"ii    the  wilderness  after    In    has    1,..,.],   again  and   again    to    the   foot  of    the 

or  the  mountains  and    the-  sea.   \\ln-ie  he  suddenly  find-  cross,  yea  and    tarried    there,  that   the  Christian  learns 

himself  in  the  greatest  strait,  in  an  extremity  of  danger  to  feed    upon    Christ,  tlie  true  manna     to  live  by  faith 

and    distress,    pursued    l.v    I'hari'h      a    tvpe    of     th i  the  Son  of  Cod.  to  live  entirely  upon  that  bread  W'hich 

dominion   and    power  of   -in.  as    Amalek    was  a  type  of  eometh   down    from    luavcn.      And    it  was   \\hen  their 

indwelling-  or  besetting  sin.      Seeing   no  way  to  eseajie.  own  bread,  the  provisions  they  had  brought  \\ith  them 

in    h's    utter    helplessness    In-    is    constrained    ''to    cry  fr,.m    Kgypt,  Were  (juile  consumed,    that    they  received 

out   unto  Coil."  and   then   to    "stand    .-till  and    seethe  and    h.  gan    to  live  upon    the   manna.      It    is   when   the 

salvation  of  the  Lord;"   and   man's  extremity  becomes  < 'liristian's   own   resources  are  <|niie  exhausted-    when 

Cod's  opportunity  :  the  mouth  of  destruction,  as  In    had  In;   i-   read\  to  perish  for  want  of   food— that  the  hea- 

felt  his  position   to  be,   becomes  a    I  'ihahirot h  or   mouth  \enly    manna    is    given,  and    he    is    ready    to    live    on 

of  deliverance :  and  a  glorious  passage  is  opened  hefori  spiritual    supplies.       Some    think    that    the    \\ord    Sin 

him   through    a    Ked    Sea.    "a    mw   and    living   way,"  means  //,•«.<.-.•.      1 1  is  when  all  else  is  become  f/ross,  that 

tlirough   the   M 1   of    th"   cross.       11"    i-   baptized,  not  the    excellency     of    the    knowledge    of    Christ    is    fully 

unto  Moses,  but  into  Chri-t.  Ib-  obtain-  a  deeper  appreciated  and  enjoyed,  that  the  Christian  really 
appivh.-nsion  of  Chri-t.  and  a  dee].er  appreciation  of  /mix  by  faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus.  Dophkah.  \\hich 
th"  cross;  and  that  bapti-m  into  Chri-t  destroys  for  was  the  next  encampment,  means  (//•/>/;/</  Itijorf,  or 
ever  the  power  and  dominion  ,,f  .-in.  Then  follo\\  -  a  knocking  <tt  (ulnor.  It  was  situated  in  a  plain,  an  easy 
hi"  —  ••(!  and  triumphant  sin-ing  a  new  Pong  i-  put  country  to  dri\e  through.  From  Sin  they  went  on 
into  his  mouth,  not  only  tin  son g- of  Muses,  but  tin-  \vithmuchease.  and  with  a  high  hand.  So  the  Chris- 
song  of  the  Lamb  also,  or  tin  go- pel  smig.  The  next  tian.  after  partaking  of  angels'  food,  in  the  strength  of 

eiicami nt.    however,  is    Marah.  \\hieh  means   /.///-/•.  that  bread  \\hieh  eometh  down  from  heaven,  drives  all 

Notwithstanding  all  the  triumph  ami  rejoicing  \\  hieh  before  him.  and  obtains  "ivat  power  in  prayer  -  not 
the  Christian  has  just  obtained,  he  .-till  needs  chasten-  only  ti.<kx  and  x<(/'.,  but  kiun-kx.  at  th<-  door  of  heaven, 
imr  that  his  faith  should  be  tried,  that  the  trial  of  his  I'.ut  Alu.-h.  the  next  encampment,  means  a  /Ion's 
faith  might  be  more  precious  than  that  of  gold  that  dm.  There  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  immediate 
p.  rish- -ih.  After  three  days'  journey  tin-  children  of  neighbourhood  of  danger,  near  the  head  of  ]]'</<!>/ 
Israel  came  to  Marah.  [t  is  not  far  that  the  Christian  l''<ir<m,  the  headquarters  of  the  Amalekites.  When 
has  to  g-o  before  h--  comes  to  some  hitler  waters  of  the  Christian  di-ircx  fastest,  or  marches  with  the  great- 
affliction  or  trouble.  They  are  called  n-nti  r*.  and  not  est  ease,  hi;  is  often  near  the  greatest  danger.  Satan, 
water,  of  Maraii.  There  were  two  hitter  wells  there,  the  roaring  lion,  who  goes  about  seeking  whom  he 
Afflictions  or  troubles  often  come  double  or  manifold,  may  devour,  is  watching.  Amalek,  the  type  (if  bc- 
I'.ut  a  tree  is  near,  the  tree  of  life,  the  leaves  of  which  setting  sin.  is  at  hand:  and  if  the  Christian  is  at  all 
are  for  th"  healing  of  the  nations.  The  cross  has  the  careless  or  lags  behind,  he  may  come  out,  "and  smite 
power  to  heal  as  well  as  to  deliver.  Faith  in  the  cross  the  hindmost."  De.  xxv  is.  The  word  Amalek  means 
mingled  \\ith  the  waters  of  affliction,  or  faith  taking  of  ynnr  rcxafion,  >/<>tir  marine™,  /;<«'/•  in-fldttdncxs.  All 
the  things  of  Chri-t  and  applying  them  to  the  troubled  this  the  Christian  finds  his  besetting  sins  ever  to  be. 
soul,  fellowship  \\ithChrist  in  his  sufferings,  makes  that  until  he  gets  the  mastery  over  them.  At  Rcphidim, 
sweet  which  was  once  bitter.  It  is  a  tree  which  the  the  next  station,  the  Hebrews  obtained  the  miraculous 
Lord  ttJiini-fi  in  answer  to  rri/inff,  Kx.  xv.  25.  The  Lord  water  from  the  smitten  rock.  Kephidim  means  /;«/.>• 
the  Spirit  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  x/nm-x  them  or  p/nrts  it/  rut  and  refresh nnnt.  T.t  was  a  type  of 
unto  us.  At  Elim.  the  next  encampment,  there  were  that  rest  and  spiritual  refreshment  which  the  Christian 
twelve  springs  of  pure  water  and  seventy  palm-trees.  !  obtains  when  he  has  drunk  of  the  living  water  which 
Elim  means  a  f/rorf.  a  <//w-  of  ffikx.  a  //")•/-,  a  jtarmlixe.  Jesus  has  to  give,  of  that  ''pure  river  of  the  water  of 
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life-  which  procei'di-th  out  of  the  throne  of  <  lod  and  tile- 
Lamb."  It  was  alter  the  Hebrews  had  drunk  and 
been  re-freshed  by  the  water  from  the  rock  in  llore-b, 
that  they  fotidit  and  prevailed  against  Amalek,  Kx 
xvii.  >.  It  is  -Alien  the-  ('hristian  has  drunk  of  the  spiri- 
tual water  out  of  the  spiritual  lo>ek,  of  the  consolations 
which  are  in  Chri-t.  when  he  has  become  a  partaker 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  \slii«-h  makes  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  that  he  ellee-tually  con- 
tends and  pre\  ails  against  Amalek  or  his  be:settin'_r  sins. 
"This  is  the  victory  which  overcome-ill  the  world, 
even  our  faith"  that  i--.  faith  in  Christ,  clear,  living, 
realizinu  faith,  laving  h  .'d  on  < 'lirisi,  and  grasping 
the-  promises  accompanied  with  persevering  pravcr, 
continued  of  the  hand--  to  heaven.  The 

He-brews  arrived  at  Mount  Sinai  on  the  third  day  of 
the  third  mmiih,  i.i.  on  the-  forty-eighth  day  from  their 
departure  from  Kgypt,  and  the  law  was  uive;n  on  the 
third  day  from  th"ir  arrhal  at  Sinai,  i.e.  on  the;  fiftieth 
day  from  the  passover,  or  the  day  of  pentecost.  The: 
encampment  at  Mount  Sinai  the-r.efore  was  ,i  type  of  a 
penUcosi  d  eil'usioii  of  the  Spirit  or  a  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  that  stuge  in  the  Christian's  life  when 
he  is  brought  near  to  ( lod.  in.-aivr  liia.n  before,  and  is 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  w  ith  fire  —when  he 
receives,  not  what  is  erroneously  called  a  .«.r.,;/</  CI,H- 
rersion,  but  a.  larger  me-asure  of  the  Spirit  than  he  ever 
had  lie-fore.  Tln-n  the  law  of  C'hrist  is  written  on  the 
fle-hly  table*  of  the  heart,  and  the  believer  becomes  an 
epistle  of  Chrisi.  written,  not  with  ink.  but  with  the 
Spirit  of  til.-  living  God;  then  a  spiritual  tabernacle  is 
set  up.  a  pni-i  and  holy  wor-hip.  a  worshipping  of  (led 
in  the  Spirit.,  and  ( lod  comes  and  tabernacles  with  such 
a  man.  and  makes  his  abode  with  him.  .in  xiv.  L'.";  and 
then,  as  Israel  moved  away  from  Mount  Sinai  in  a 
regular  order  of  maivh,  so  the  ('hristian  walks  in  new- 
ness of  life,  ha\  ing  his  conve-rsation  as  it  becometh  the 
gospi-1  of  Christ,  and  walking  in  all  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless  The  iirst  en- 
campment after  their  depart  in-.-  from  Sinai  was  Kibroih- 
hattaavah,  or  </i-tn-<.*  <>f  ln.<tx.  Th'-  first  result-  of  a 
baptism  of  tin-  Spirit,  is  a  burial  of  remaining  lusts  and 
corruptions,  a  burial  with  Christ  by  baptism  ia  spiritual 
baptism  or  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit;  into  death,  a  living 
no  longer  to  the  lusts  of  men.  but  to  the  will  of  Cod, 
••  walking  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit."  Tin- 
second  encampment  from  Sinai  was  Hazeroth,  which 
means  court  or  porch.  The  next  result  of  a  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  sifter  the  graves  or  burial  of  lusts,  i--  a 
heavenly  life,  a  dwelling  on  lii^li.  a  Siting  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus,  a  living  as  it  we're  in  the  outer 
1'iinrf  or  /iiii-i-li  of  heaven.  After  this  there  was  no 
other  encampment  until  they  arrived  at  Kadesh.  011  the 
border  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  The  Christian's  pro- 
gress- aft'-r  this  is  rapid  and  direct  towards  heaven — one 
continuous  march  in  the  same  heavenly  state  of  mind. 
without  any  encampment  or  stopping,  until  he  arriv.-s 
at  the  last  station  mi  the  border  of  the  heavenly  (  'anaan: 
and  this  is  KADKSII.  which  means  luili/  or  l<ottne*.->.  The 
last  encampment  of  the  Christian,  his  last  condition  at 
the  threshold  of  heaven,  his  last  experience,  or  what  it 
should  be.  the  last  stage  in  the-  way  by  which  (iod 
would  lead  him  to  heaven,  is  a  holy  place  or  condition, 
"holiness  unto  the  Lord."  "havinu'  the  fruit  unto 
holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life." 

This  is  the  direrl  way  by  which  (lod  would  lead  his 
people,  if  willing  and  obedient,  to  the  heavenly  Canaan. 


The  way  from  Kgypt  to  Sinai,  and  from  Sinai  to  Kade.-h, 
was  a  type  of  the  Christian's  journey  according  to  Cod's 
mind  and  will,  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  him 
enter  in.  the  normal  or  pattern  way  by  which  the  Lord 
would  lead  him  to  heaven.  Kadesh  \\ as  the  termina- 
tion of  this  way,  or  this  part  of  Israel's  journey:  the 
remainder  was  their  own  way,  or  the  result  of  back- 
sliding and  unbelief,  and  a  type  of  backsliding  in  general, 
the  result  of  unbelief  and  disobedience,  the  \\av  of  the 
faithless  professor  and  backslider.  Jt  was  on  their 
retreat  from  Kadesh  that  Israel's  vinidi  /•///'/  commenced, 
.\u.  \iv.  :;.;;  \xxii.  i:;.  One  of  the  results  of  backsliding  is 
spiritual  wandering,  a  goinu  here  and  there,  sometimes 
backward,  sometimes  forward,  sometimes  back  again 
towards  Egypt,  sometimes  towards  Sinai  or  towards 
i'.doin.  or  it  mav  be  towards  ('anaan.  Jt  is  an  un- 
certain, irregular,  and  mist  rabk:  course,  and  a  track 
ditli.-ult  to  be  traced.  The  history  of  Israel's  wander- 
ing has  but  few  events  recorded.  Connected  with  the 
dil'creiit  stations  in  the- course  of  their  wandering  tht-ie 
is  scarcely  anv  record  of  auv  incident  or  event.  The 
greatest  part  of  that  history  is  a  liluiilc  record,  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names,  a  bar-'  list  of  the  stations.  Such 
is  the  life  of  the  backslider.  There  is  an  abseiic.-  of 
anv  spiritual  incident,  or  religious  experience,  or  any 
record  of  dixine  dealing.  There  is  nothing  to  be  in- 
serted in  a  diary,  or  which  a  Christian  mi^ht  wish  to 
record.  His  life,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  a  tiiink.  Ihit 
t he-re  are  njit>'  incidents  recorded  in  Israel's  wandering. 
These-,  however,  are  almost  entirely  of  an  unsatisfactory 
character,  a  record  of  ivbt  Ihon.  transgression,  and  sin. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  their  \vanderii.g  that  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath,  or  the  case  of  Sabbath  break- 
ing, occunvd.  Loose  views  and  lax  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  is  generally  a.  siuii  or  symptom  of  a  baek,~lid- 
ing  state.  (>'«•  Sn.U'H  I-.H.  Jt  was  during  Israel's 
wander'niL:  that  the  rebe-llion  of  Corah,  J'a'ihan.  and 
Abiram  took  place-.  Rebellion  auainst  church  au- 
thority and  church  discipline  is  another  sii'ii  of  n 
backsliding  state.  There  were,  however,  some-  spots 
if  a  refreshing  or  relie\  ing  character.  e\in  in  their 
wandeTiiiu.  <.S<  Sii.un  i:u.  ,1  OTF.ATH.  and  ,Mo.si:u.\n.  > 
And  notwithstanding  all  their  rebellion  and  provoca- 
tions the  Lord  did  not  forsake  them.  "  He  took  not 
away  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day.  nor  the  pillar  of  tire1 
by  night."  The  Lord  does  not  cast  away  bis  people — 
he  does  not  forsake  them  even  in  their  backsliding,  un- 
less thev  become  a posta  ( <  s,  and  perish  in  the  wilderness. 
If  thi  backslider  returns  auain  to  Kadcsh,  the  scene 
of  his  rebellion  and  disobedience,  and  >i-«j,x  there  over 
his  sins  and  provocations,  the  Lord  will  still  bring  him 
in  to  the  promised  rest,  but  it  shall  be  by  another  or  a 
different  route — not  by  Kadesh,  or  the  way  by  which  he 
would  have  brought  him  in,  had  he  not  backslidden,  but 
by  a  rmiiidaliotit  /;-itii,  by  a  long,  tedious,  and  circuitous 
route,  round  Edom  and  31oab;  and  he  shall  have  fiery 
trials  on  his  way.  to  correct  and  to  purify  him.  and  to 
teach  him  to  look  more  simply  than  ever  to  Christ,  and 
even  sore  temptations  perhaps  at  the  very  last,  even  at 
the  hour  of  death,  as  Israel  suffered  from  I'aal-peor, 
on  the  very  banks  of  the  Jordan.  But  having  the 
spiritual  Joshua  or  Jesus  with  him,  an  entrance  shall 
be  ministered  unto  him  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — that  chtrk  and  dap 
river,  that  atn'/f  and  silent  stream,  of  which  the  Jordan 
is  so  significant  a  type,  in  so  many  respects,  as  we-11  as 
in  these  particular  characteristics,  shall  open  before 


him— that  river  -hull  become  no  nVo- t.>  him— death  ful  Kuphrates.  ami  through  tli>-  nio>t  pathetic  of  all 
shall  bo  Huili'ttlt  to  the  Christian—  death  -hull  he  eon-  j  the  psalms.  L's.  cxxxvii.,  indUs..lubly  associated  with  the 
\vrtrd  into  .--/t<j>  i:i  Jesus— "In  that  helieveth  shall  !  Jewish  captivity,  this  willow  lias  hccomo  the  symbol  of 
never  die  "  |.J.  I:.]  j  sorrow.  Mr.  \Yr;u  n,  a  Turkey  merchant  at  Aleppo, 

WILLOW  [c'l-r,  ((m/</«(  «.r«/'t6/'///.  jilund].  Lc.  xxiii  ,  who  dud  in  17"~>.  tir>t  brought  it  to  Kngland.  and 
4ii;  .Tobxl.  •-'•->;  Ps  cxxxJi.'--':  Is.  xv.  7;Miv.4  hi  this  List  pas-  '  planted  it  at  hi-  seat  at  Twickenham  Park.  \\  here  Pet.  r 
satfe  the  willow  is  the  emblein  of  a  bri-ht  and  iapid  I'ollinson  saw  it  growing  in  17-iM  although  there  is  a 
m-owth  -"Thine  oii-priii<_  -hall  spring  up  .  .  .  as  |  tradition  which  ascribes  to  ['ope  the  merit  of  having 
willow-  by  the  water -courses;"  and  \\ith  the  taper  '  raised  the  mst  spechm'n  by  setting  in  the  earth  the  still 
leaves  on  their  s!:m  :,nd  fluent  l.ranches.  very  b.-autif.  !  green  twigs  of  a  basket  sent  to  l.adv  Suti'oik  fivm  Spain 
are  most  varieties  of  the  waving  willow,  In  such  a  U.iimc-au  Tnnisnctions,  vol.  x.  [.. -7M  "  Pope's  willow"  is  the 


.  AP'iFV        '•&;''•    '"•& 


passage  as  this,  besides  \\illow-  -tridlv  so  called,  tliere  parent  of  a  great  many  fine  trees  now  scattered  ovt  r  the 
mav  well  have  be-  n  piv-.-ut  to  th-  m:nd  of  tin-  prophet  kingdom,  and  a  few  have  grown  from  cuttings  brought 
the" oleander  (.V. /•/('/«.;/.'/,„/()•).  with  its  blosx.ms  like  by  Indian  voyagers  from  Napoleon's  t  .mh  at  St. 
roses  and  its  leaves  lik-  the  laurel— a  chief  ornament  Helena.  It  seems  thoroughly  at  home  in  our  climate, 
of  the  lakes  :md  streams  of  Pal.  -tine,  aloim  with  which  i  growing  even  in  London,  and  in  cemeteries  is  a  beautilul 
are  foun  1  the  osier  (>W//>  rlnnnii/i.-n.  and  oth.-r  species  '  and  appropriate  ornament.  [•'  M.| 

,,f  the  willow    family.       P.ut    we    mav  well  -up],  .-e    that  WIMPLE       This  i-  an  old   Kl^li-h  Word  for   a    sort 

the   words  of    Isaiah    refer  to   the  quick  growth   of  the     of  h 1   or  h.  ad  covering,  and  occurs  .nice.  Is.  iii  -.',   in 

nobler  varieties.  In  his  account  (.f  the  I  Mike  of  lied-  the  Authori/.ed  Version  us  the  equivalent  of  rnrf= 
ford's  willow -garden,  l-'orhes  mention-  that  trees  of  ,„;/,,«/,«//,).  elsewhere  rendered  nil,  but  prop,  rly  a 
>'.  rn  ,•,<!,•>  in  twenty  years  had  grown  to  a  h.-i-ht  of  from  i  pretty  lar-v  shawl  or  mantl.  .  (.Si  1>KI  ss  and  VEIL.) 
(in  to  "(I  feet,  and  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  measured  WINDOW.  >V.  H.USK  v.,1  i.  i>.  7117). 
from  I!  feet  to  7:J  feet  in  circumference.  He  also  in-  ;  WINDS.  As  inmost  other  languages,  the  winds 
stamps  a  cut  tin-  of  >'.  t,r<i <•„.,•  -.arly  flowering  willow),  aie  use  1  in  the  Hebr.  w  Scriptures  as  representatives  of 
\\hieh  from  a  small  cutting  in  four  year-  attained  the  '  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  in  the  broader^  sense; 
liei-'ht  of  nearly  'J.'.  feet  (Siilu-tuni  Wnl-uriiunse,  pp.  xiv.  xv.)  so  that  the  four  winds  area  convenient  designation  for 
FuFler  mention-  a  saying  current  in  the  Isle  of  Kly.  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  east  «ind  is  fre- 
where  willows  are  triumphant,  that  '"the  profit  by  quently  mentioned  as  the  peculiarly  dry  mid  parching 
willows  will  buy  the  owner  a  horse,  before  that  by  other  wind  (.«•<  KAST-WI M»).  The  west  wind,  on  the  other 
trees  will  pay  for  his  saddle"  \v,.i -th:cs  ,,f  Kn-lan,l.  ],.  144).  ,  hand,  as  coiuin»  charued  with  moi.-tmv  from  tin;  Medi- 
()f  biblical  willow>  bv  far  the  most  inter--.-ting  is  the  ;  terranean.  was  refre^hinu'.  and  favourable  to  vegetation, 
weepin-  willow,  or  willow  of  Babylon,  >'.  Ka'n/lonlra.  So  to  some  extent  was  the  north  or  north  west  wind; 
With  its  Ion-'  lanceolate,  finely  serrated,  and  pointed  and  the  more  peculiarly  hot  wind  was  from  the  south: 
leaves,  with  "its  smooth,  -lender,  purplish,  drooping  sometimes,  though  only  for  Imef  seasons,  and  chiefly  in 
branches,  br.m-ht  from  the  desolate  banks  of  the  mourn-  the  -outhern  parts  of  Palestine,  growing  into  a  scorching 
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blast.      (Ni(   \Vniui.WiXD.)      Erom  thu  peculiar  position  I  "orchard  fruit."  though  in  this  fruit  a  prominent  place 
of  the    Sea   of  Galilee,  lying  five  or  six  hundred  feet  ;  may  have   been  given    to   the  fruit  of    the   olive,  from 

which  oil  (.t/ni,nn)  was  extracted    We  find  all  the  three 


below  the  level  of  the 


the  north  running 
of    Mormon,   it   is 


up 


terms  denoting  the  produce  of  the  field,  of  the  vineyard, 


ibject   to  sudden  squalls  of   wind,     and   of  the  orchard,  occurring  t 


which  naturally  eome  from  the   north.      Hut  these  are  j  as  descriptive 
very  in-egular  and  fitful  in  their  movements.    Wind  as  an  '  land  \\hich  th 
emblem  of  wrath  or  judgment  seems  almost  invariably 
connected    with    the    hot    tempests    designated    in   our 
version  /'•// //•/;/•//,</...•. 

WINE  AND  STRONG  DRINK.  In  endeavour- 
in'41  to  distinguish  the  various  words  used  in  the  Knglish 
i'lible  for  wine  and  strong  drink,  we  have  to  remember 
the  diffieuhy  which  innM  be  felt  in  discriminating  word> 
which  have  a  close  mutual  connection,  in  that  which 
has  been  near  two  thousand  years  a  dead  language; 
and  with  respect  to  its  niceties  even  the  ancient  trans- 
lations may  be  of  little  value,  partly  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  their  authors,  vet  partly 


ether  nineteen  times 

f  the  abundance  yielded   by  the  "wd 

* 

l.ord  gave  to  I.-rael.  in  X'u.  xviii.  12: 
D(-.  vii.  1:5;  xi.  14;  xii.  17:  xiv.  23;  xviii.  4;  xxviii.  ~>1; 
Mo.  ii.  in.  24  iS.  irJ,  Englir-h  Version..;  Jooli.  lo:  ii.  ]<): 
2  Ch.  xxxi.  <>;  xxxii.  2s ;  .Je.  xxxi.  12:  Hag.  i.  1  1  :  X*e. 
v.  11:  x.  40  i3'.i,  English  Version);  xiii.  5,  12.  We 
find  (./injiiii  and  lii-<].<li  eleven  times,  in  Ge.  xxvii.  28, 
37;  De.  xxxiii.  28;  Ps.  iv.  7  (8,  English  Version):  Ho. 
ii.  11  (!».  English  Version*:  vii.  14:  ix.  2:  2  Ki.  xviii.  32; 
Is.  xxxvi.  17:  Ixii.  8:  Zee.  ix.  17;  /n-fisfi  and  ////:/<(//• 
only  twice,  in  Joel  ii.  24  and  Xe.  x.  38  (37.  English 
Version);  and  ///•<;.,•/,  without  cithei'  of  the  other  two. 
six  times,  in  Ju.  ix.  13  iwliere.  however,  ver.  '.>.  11 
mention  the  olive  and  tin-  tiir  fruit,  which  i.-,  nearly 


writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  has  devoted  so  of  barns):  Ho.  iv.  II:  .Mi.  vi.  }.',  (associated  with  the 
much  time  and  research  to  the  subject  as  Dr.  E.  I,',  olive  :  Is.  xxiv.  7;  Ixv.  ,s.  ?'/;•</.-•/(,  thcrefoi-e,  occurs 
Lees  (see  his  works,  IN'.;',,  especially  his  Tirosh  lo  Y;iyi,,,  ;md  more  |  thirty-eight  times:  and  besides  this  overwhelming  pre- 
briefly  his  articles  Strung  Drink,  Fruits,  and  Wine,  in  Dr.  KiUu's  '  ponderance  of  combination  with  i/ni/nn  anrl  )/it.:/tar,  it 
Hiblioal  Cyclopedia).  We  believe  that  his  principal  jiosi-  i*  found  seven  1  imes  combined  with  words  si^nifvinu 
tions  have  not  yet  been  successfully  assailed.  Without  •'•  lirst-fruits;"  and  ten  times  \\i'h  '•tithes"  or  '•oiler- 
following  him  implicitly,  we  agree  with  him  in  the 
main,  especially  in  reference  to  the  first  word  to  be  ex- 
plained; and  the  settlement  of  its  meaning  is  at  once 
important  and  difficult. 


ings."  which  were  mainly  the  first  of  gathered  fruits 
and  grain  in  their  natural  state.  And  while  it  and  its 
two  companion  words  are  thus  closely  connected  with 
expressions  for  increase  of  vi  getablc  produce  in  general, 

The  vine  grows  so  well  in   Palestine  and  the  neigh-     &<;.,  they  are  scarcely  ever  combined  with  specific  fruits 

or  particular  articles  of  diet,  and  still  more  rarely  with 


bouring  countries,  that  we  may  feel  assured  its  produce 


was  a  very  important  part  of  the  husbandman's  returns. 

Accordingly  we  read  of  it  in  the  patriarchal  times,  in 


connection  with  the  history  of  Xoah,  of  Abraham  and 
Melchizedek,  of  Lot  and  of  Joseph:  and  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  -Moses,  and  in  the  books  of  Scripture  which 
refer  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Israelites,  the 
references  to  the  i 
tremely  numerou 


terms  which  intimate  t 

serving  them.      It  is  connected   with  //<'//''',  the  proper 


word  for  wine,  only  in  three  passages:  in  one  of  which, 
Mi.  vi.  i.".,  it  is  plainly  not  wine,  for  it  is  that  which  yields 
wine,  by  be  hi";  trodden,  as  the  olive.-  \ield  oil.  And 
while  the  use  of  these  three  words  in  a  general  sense  is 

>f  the  grape  and  of   wine  are  ex-  '  thoroughly  different  from  that  of  the  specific  words  for 
At    the    present    day    it    is    M\\     bread,   wine,    and   oil.   it   is   remarkable   that   Ilr",*li   is 


observed  by  travellers  and  others  who  stay  for  a  time  never  in  the  Bible  named  along  with  oil,  xli aim:  nor 
in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  that  the  grapes  are  sold  froh  |  i/it-Jnn-  along  with  nine,  i/tn/in.  (2.)  It  is  spoken  of 
for  three,  four,  and  live  months  in  the  year,  at  a  price  j  as  a  solid  substance,  gathered  like  dtujun  and  //i/J/ar, 
so  low  as  to  make  them  an  important  part  of  the;  food  !  De.  xi.  n.  Like  them,  and  also  like  animal  foi  d.  it  is 
of  even  the  poorer  classes;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  sp  ken  of  as  being  eaten,  De.  xii.  i;.  It  and  they  ap- 
be  obtained  fresh,  there  are  preparations  of  them,  both  !  pareiitly  were  laid  in  heaps.  L'Ch.  xxxi.  5,0.  In  Is.  Ixv.  S 


we  are  apt  to  overlook  this  truth,  to  think  of  the  vine- 
yard as  yielding  an  article  of  mere  luxurv,  and  to  for- 
get that  it  was  principally  cultivated  for  the  >upplv  of 

food. 

1.  The  most  general  word.  then,  among  those  applied 
to  the  produce  of  the  vine  is  c'lTri,  ftnlaJi.  which  we 
translate  ''  vintage  fruit."  In  the  Authorized  Version, 
and  in  others,  this  meaning  is  not  found:  the  common 
renderings  being  "wine,"  and  "new  wine,"  though  also 
'•sweet  wine,"  Mi.  vi.  i.-,;  all  which  in  reality  are  trans- 
lations of  words  to  be  subsequently  notic»d.  The  force 


nection  with  bottles,  cups,  or  the  like:  nor  ; 
poured  out.  and  drunk,  unless  in  Is.  Ixii.  8.  (J,  ''Surely 
1  will  no  more  n-jve  thy  corn  to  be  meat  for  thine 
enemies;  and  the  sons  of  the  stranger  shall  not  drink 


th 


/,  for  the  which  tliou  hast  laboured:  but  they 


that  have  gathered  it  shall  eat  it  and  praise  the  Lord: 
and  they  that  have  brought  it  together  shall  drink  it  in 
the  courts  of  my  holiness."  .Dr.  Lees  has  made  a  sug- 
gestion which  has  some  plausibility,  that  drinking  may 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  Mifkinr/  fruit.  Yet,  waiving  this, 
the  verb  1/i-rii.ii/fit  it  tor/ctlifr  strongly  supports  the 


of  the  argument  for  rendering  it  "  vintage  fruit."  is  '  opinion  that  t*tr<**l  was  a  solid:  and  the  preceding- 
seen  especially  (1.)  when  we  observe  how  it  is  habitually  |  phrase  may  at  least  as  well  be  rendered  "In  which 
combined  with  dii'tan  and  t/it-.har,  translated  "  corn  and  ;  thou  hast  laboured."  a  rendering  that  would  precisely 
oil''  in  tlie  Authori/.ed  Version,  but  which  are  to  be  j  suit  the  translation  "vintage  fruit,"  on  which  the 
taken  in  a  very  wide  or  generic  sense,  the  former  as  i  labour  of  treading  was  expended  for  the  production  of 
including  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  latter  as  meaning  j  wine,  precisely  as  in  Mi.  vi.  15,  noticed  under  the  pro- 
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mo; 
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ceding  argument.  No  proof  certainly  can  be  extracted  j  respectable  authority  can  be  pleaded.  In  Deuteron 
from  1'r.  iii.  in,  or  .loel  ii.  :M.  that  tir(j*l<  was  a  liquid:  omy  the  translation  is,  "  Thou  didst  drink  the  i>vn  blood 
the  overflowing  and  bursting  out  of  the  vats  is  quite  as  '  of  the  grape,"  as  it  the  word  had  been  understood  to 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  tu'ntli  was  the  fruit  :  mean  the  newly  expressed  grape-juice,  of  which  we 
of  the  vine:  in  which  case  alone  this  circumstance  shall  speak  presently :  and  this  is  one  of  the  senses  in 
could  be  mentioned  as  a  blessing,  since  the  overflow  which  we  have  noticed  that  //«//'"  is  taken.  On  the 
and  outburst  of  a  liquid  would  have  been  purely  a  loss.  '  whole,  we  think  it  safest  to  regard  li/tamar  as  in 
i-j.)  The  law  of  the  tithes.  Ue.  xiv.  22--'ii,  seems  to  neces-  Ghaldce  equivalent  to  //-//////  in  ilebrcw.  the  geiu  ric 
sitate  the  interpretation  of  tir'^/i  so  as  to  include  all  word  for  liquor  obtained  from  grapes:  and  the  rare 
that  the  vine\ard  yielded:  else  u  very  large  and  valu-  word  /tinnier  would  be  the  corresponding  form,  appt. ar- 
able portion  of  the  increase  from  agriculture  would  ing  only  twice  in  Hebrew  poUry,  as  is  not  unfiv 
have  escaped  from  be-in-'  tithed.  Nor  is  this  argument  quent  with  words  which  are  in  common  use  in  Ghaldce 
met  by  a  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  later  dews,  prose. 

according  to  the  rule  in  the  .Mishna  that  wine  is  to  be  4.  ^~'2  t /'«••-•(' '/i  >.  literally  "a  mixture,"  might  be  used 
tithed  '•from  the  time  it  is  purged,"  which  is  explained  in  many  senses;  as  in  }>r.  i\.  •_'  the  cognate  verb  oc- 
to  be  the  time  when  it  has  cast  oti'  the  kernels  during  curs:  Wisdom  "hath  mingled  her  wine" — probably 
its  effervescence.  (4.)  Y'<Y<W(  is  univcrsallv  spoken  of  with  water,  according  to  a  prevalent  custom,  though  it 
as  u  blessing,  without  any  reference  to  the  possible  or  might  be  with  aromatics.  Hut  the  mnin  appears  to 
prevalent  abuse  of  it.  of  which  abuse  much  is  -aid  in  have  been  restricted  in  Usage  to  a  bad  sense,  to  denote 
connection  with //((/////,  wine.  At  1.  a>t  the  only  cxcep-  wine  mingled  with  stupifying  or  exciting  drugs,  so 
tion  is  Ho.  iv.  11.  "Whoredom  and  wine  <//",'/''»  ,  and  that  tin  wine  might  produce  more  powerful  effects 
new  wine  t//Y<W<i.  take  away  the  heart."  I'.ut  in  this  than  was  possible  otherwise,  at  a  time  when  distillation 
case  whoredom  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  abuse  had  not  been  yet  discovered.  Th.  word //((.-•<  <7i  itself  oc- 
of  //«///«,  and  //in/lit  with  the  abuse  of  t'.n">.<li :  to  avoid  curs  only  in  I's.  Ixxv.  '.'  \>,  English  Version),  "it  is  full 
which  abuse  even  the  habitual  ue-c  might  be  abandon,  d.  of  mixture:"  but  a  closely  related  form.  "[^"0  (i,ii/n?<«-/<\. 
Thus,  the  same  prophet,  c!.  iii.  1,  notici  s  the  evils  from  "  mixed  wine."  1'r.  A\I-I .;;•<.  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  or 
the  love  of  the  peopl,-  for  "cakes  of  grapes,"  as  the  so  little  different  as  to  be  no\v  imdistinguishable.  And 
last  expression  there  is  now  rendered  l>\  the  consent  this  latter  word  occurs  again  in  Is.  hxv.  11,  where  it  is 
of  scholars.  Tims  too  the  sin  and  the  ruin  ot  Sodom  rendered  "drink-oitoring  ;"  though  this  is  not  a  trans- 
arc  traced  to  ••  pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  lation.  but  a  statement  rightly  enough  inferred  from 
of  idluie.-s"  in  I-!/..-,  x'.i.  4'.i.  And  a  classical  ]>arallel  the  context.  In  the  New  Tt  stanient  (I  reek  a  name 
is  furnished  in  the  words  of  Terence,  '•Sine  C'erere  et  occurs  in  a  passage  very  similar  to  I's.  Ixxv.  S.  "  he. 
Liboro  friget  Venus."  A  common  derivation  of  tirnfli  shall  drink  of  th-  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is 
from  til-  v.-rb  "  to  take  possession,"  because  it  int«xi  poured  out  without  n.ixtuiv  into  the  cup  of  his  indig- 
cates.  is  too  arbitrarv  to  dc.-i  rve  si  rious  refutation.  nation,"  lie.  xiv.  |u;  where  a-ain  "  |ionnd  out"  i.--  rather 

•_'.  The-  geiier:d  word  for  the  produce  of  the  vine,  an  infen  nee  than  a  translation,  rcr  KeKf[iaff/J.evot< 
when  this  has  been  transformed  into  a  liquid,  is  -;\  d/c/)droi>  being  literally  '•  vvhich  is  mingled  iinmingled" 
>l'ii/!n,  "wine."  derived,  according  to  tin-  prevalent  with  deleterious  drug.-  in  it.  and  undiluted.  Still 
opinion,  from  a  root  meaning'' to  be  turbid,  to  boil  up,"  another  kindnd  Hebrew  word  is  found  in  ('a.  vii.  :'. 
and  ap[)lied  to  the  grape-juice  as  it  rushes  foaming  into  (-_>.  English  Version  .  "  a  round  gobh  t  whicli  wanteth 
the  wine-vat.  Others  consider  it  to  be  a  word  foreign  not  liquor."  :r:  (/;«:<;/  understood  by  some  to  le 
to  the  -lews,  and  the  nations  who  spoki  kindred  Ian-  ;  wine  mixed  with  water,  by  others  to  he  aromatic  \\iin-: 
guages  :  certainly  tin-  word  is  found  to  be  very  wide  compare  Ga.  viii.  2,  njTVT  £  <//-//////  Itumjalt/t),  "spiced 
spread,  as  in  the  Greek  cli'os.  the  Latin  r/iiinn,  \c.  wine."  (.S<  WoK.MWnnn.) 

This  Hebrew  word  is  said  to  occur  141  times  in  tin- Old  '  ;,.  --?  (tt*'i.<  .  according  to  etymology,  "something 
Testament,  and  the  Greek  word  '.}'l  times  in  the  New,  !  trodden  out:"  and  hence  ''grape-juice,"  "must.  It 
besides  words  derived  from  it.  It  seems  to  be  used  to  occurs  five  times  in  Scripture:  fa.  viii.  2,  in  the  Au- 
describe  "all  sorts  of  wine,"  NY.  v.  1-,  from  the  simple'  thori/.--d  Version  "juice;"  Is.  xlix.'Jii  and  Am.  ix  ):',  "sweet 
-rape  juice,  or  a  thick. -n.-d  syrup,  to  the  strongest  wine;"  .I-cl  i.  :,:  iii.  IN  "new  wine."  The  first  text 
liquors  with  which  tin-  Israelites  were  acquainted,  the  speaks  of  tin-  Vx/s  of  the  pomegranate,  which  is  an 
use  of  which  often  1,-d  to  deplorable  scenes  of  drunken-  evidence  that  the  word  was  sometimes  used  in  that 
inss.  As  to  the  particular  kinds  of  wine  in  use.  our  width  of  meaning  which  the  etymology  sanctioned. 
information  is  very  scanty.  The  wine  of  Hellion  is  •  The  passage  from  Isaiah.  "They  shall  be  drunken  with 
mentioned,  K/u.  \x\ii.  1-,  as  much  esteemed  {.tn  Hi-:i.ii(iM.  their  own  blood,  as  with  sweet  wine,"  is  no  proof  that 
and  the  same  may  have  been  tin;  case  with  the  wine  of  must,  which  is  unintoxicating,  cannot  here  be  meant;  for 

Lebanon.   ll< ..  xiv  s  (7,  Kn-li.sh  VersionV  j  neither  is  bl 1  intoxicating':    but  all  the;  meaning  that 

.">.  ion  (li /'.<"! untr)  occurs  only  in  the  Ghaldee  portions  the  verb  necessarily  conveys  is,  to  drink  till  one  is 
of  tin- Old  Testament.  Ezr.  vi.  !i;  vii.  22,  ami  repeatedly  in  Da.  v.  '  satiated  or  cloyed.  A  more  plausible  ground  for  the 
Hut  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  u.-ual  variation  of  allegation  is  t  >  be  nn  t  w  itli  in  Ac.  ii.  1 :),  "  These  men  are 
Ghaldee  and  Hebrew  pronunciation  to  identify  it  with  :  tilled  with  new  wine;"  for  y\ti'Kos  (<il('nk<>.<)  is  unques- 
T^rr  (Itlnuitr.  Hi.-,  xxxii  1 1;  Is.  xxvii.  •>.  In  the  latter  text  j  tionably  "must."  Hut  if  the  language  was  not  a  taunt, 
nir  translators  have  rendered  it  "  red  wine."  referring  !  in  which  incongruous  words  were  intentionally  brought 


no  doubt  to  I's.  Ixxv.  '.I  (.\  English  \\-rsion),  where  the 
cognate  verb  occurs,  ''the  wine  /.-,-  i'c</,"  althou-h  the 
]ireferable  translation  is  ''the  wine  foams,"  or.  perhaps. 


together  by  malicious  accusers,  the  most  natural  n 
of  explanation  is  by  the  fact  that  great  can-  had  to 
taken  wherever  the  must  was  to  be  preserved  ;  and  tin 


"  the  wine  is  turbid;"    but  there  is   another  reading  of  :  neglect  of  precautions  would   be  followed  by  fermenta 
this  text  in   Isaiah.  '•  a  i/~.--ir<tl>lc   vineyard."  for  which     tion.      One  of  those    precautions  was   to  put   "young 
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wine,"  oicos  vtos,  into  "  new  skins,"  Mat.  ix.  ir  — not  (as 
some  have  imagined)  to  let  it  ferment  there,  for  new 
skins  and  old  skins  would  be  alike  powerless  to  resist 
the  forces  generated  in  that  process;  but  in  order  to 
exclude  all  air,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  inside  no 
remains  of  old  fermented  substances. 

(i.  IDC  (.</"  '-Inn-  occurring  once  in  the  Xew  Testament 
under  the  form  trinepa.  (xikcra},  I.u.  i.  i:.,  is  rendered  in 
the  Authorized  Version  "strong  drink"  twenty-one 
times,  and  once  ''strong  wine,"  Nu.  \\viii.  :;  once  a-ain 
it  appears  only  in  the  margin,  is.  Ixix.  11',  "drinkers  of 
strong  drink."  This  English  translation  is  probably  due 
t  i  the  influence  of  the  cognate  verb,  to  whose  proper 
meaning  we  have  alluded  when  treating  of  '«s?x.  If  it  is 
simply  to  satiate  or  to  cloy,  there  is  the  less  reason  for 
hesitating  to  connect  sltci'h(tr  etymologically  with  that 
widely  diti'used  oriental  word  which  with  us  has  assumed 
the  form  sugar,  and  to  regard  it  as  originally  a  name 
for  "syrup."  Syrups  are  much  in  use  amon^  eastern 
nation.-,  and  are  obtained  in  abundance  from  the 
luscious  fruits  of  Palestine.  Its  sweetness  seems  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  language  in  Is.  xxiv.  '.»,  ''  xlttfhar 
shall  be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  it."  But  we/  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  *li«-li«r  early  came  to  have 
a.  fixed  meaning  related  to  that  of  //('////' .'  the  latter 
denoting  all  the  liquid  products  of  the  grape,  from 
\i-i1.-i  to  niwi'/t  :  the  former  including  all  similar  pro- 
ducts of  any  fruit  except  the  grape.  The  liquors 
included  undershecltar  might  therefore  be  pomcgranatc- 
\\ine  (noticed  under  '('.</.<>.  palm- wine,  apple-wine, 
honey-wine,  perhaps  even  beer,  for  some  have  iden- 
tified it  with  the  liquor  obtained  from  barley  by  the 
Egyptians.  But  if  any  single  beverage  is  to  be  se- 
lected as  most  commonly  meant  by  sftcclntr.  it  is  the 
palm- wine,  procured  easily  and  abundantly  by  tapping 
the  tree.  When  newly  drawn  oil',  it  is  a  delicious, 
wholesome,  and  refreshing  drink  ;  and  it  is  so  cheap  as 
to  form  an  important  part  of  the  sustenance  of  the 
people.  But  in  one  day's  heat  it  undergoes  a  rapid 
fermentation,  effervesces,  and  becomes  possessed  of 
such  intoxicating  power  as  some  of  our  liu'h'c  malt 
liquor*.  In  this  state  it  has  also  been  compared  to  our 
cider:  as  indeed  cider  is  said  to  be  a  derivative  from 

7.  Nib   (.toUtc  or  sove)  is  a  word  with  which  we  meet 
only  thrice,  and  whose  meaning  therefore  cannot  much 
affect  the  current  of  interpretation.      There  is  consider- 
able  probability  that  it   is   copied   in    the  Latin  word 
x'i/'in.    "boiled   wine,"  or  more  precisely  ''must  boiled 
down;"  and  when  it  was  so  far  inspissated  as  to  become 
a  syrup,  it  might  be  included  under  the  name  HOXKV, 
which  sec  for  the  explanation  as  to  fruit-syrups.      In 
Is.  i.  2 '2,  "Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  vine  mixed 
with  water:"   the  literal  translation  is.  "  thy  sohlti':  cir- 
cumcised with  water  :"  and  Dr.  Lees  produces  a  curious 
passage  from  Varro  (Do  Re  Rust.  i.  ,>l),  which  speaks  of 
such  a  coarse,  poor,  watered  wine,  lora,  as  bearing  this 
very    name — circumcised.       In    Ho.    iv.    1:>,     "Their 
drink  is  sour/'  it  might  be  natural  to  trace  a  contrast 
to  the  original  sweetness  of  this  inspissated  wine  ;   but 
the  simplest    translation    is,    "  Their    ?nl,ln'   is   gone  ;" 
from  which  we  are  not  able  to  learn  anything  of  its 
nature.      The  third  passage,  Nu.  i.  in,  is  obscure,  and  no 
light  will  probably  be  reflected  from  it  on  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  term. 

8.  yph  (hhometz)  is  simply  vinegar;  and  this  substance 
can  be  produced  in  many  ways;  among  others  by  per- 


mitting  wine  to  continue  fermenting  till  it  turns  acid. 
This  word  has  often  been  used  in  a  somewhat  indefinite 
sense.  Compare  the  abstinence  of  the  Xazarite  from 
vinegar  of  i/ui/in  and  vinegar  of  flu  char,  Xu.  vi.  :*,.  And 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  vinegar  in  which  Boaz  de- 
i  sired  Ruth  to  dip  her  morsel,  Uu.  ii.  n,  was  some  thin 
sour  wine,  such  as  labourers  often  use  in  wine-growing 
countries.  Similar  to  this  —  the  jium-a  which  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  drink— might  be 
the  vinegar  given  to  our  Lord  when  hanging  on  the 

cross,  Ju.  xix.  L".I,  »i;  Mat.  xxvii.  -is;  also  v.  ,'il;  Lu.  xxiii.  ."ii;  with 
which  coin]. are  the  prophetic  language,  1'.-.  Ixix.  '22  ('21,  English 
Version). 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  say  that  D^cic  (.s/<f- 
ninruii)  is  a  word  connected  with  wine,  whose  meaning 
has  already  been  discussed  in  the  article  LEKS  ;  and 
that  another  term,  n\rc^  ('W'JV/^A).  lias  reallv  j;o  riuhl 
to  be  considered  here.  it  occurs  in  '1  Sa.  vi.  1S<;  1  Ch. 
xvi.  :j:  Ca.  ii.  ;"»:  Ho.  iii.  1.  and  is  translated  "flagons,'' 
or  "flagons  of  wine."  But  by  iniivtrsal  consent  it  is 
now  understood  to  be  some  kind  of  cake— probably  a 
cake  of  dried  fruit;  perhaps  of  dried  grapes,  as  there  is 
another  term  for  a  cake  of  figs.  [<;.  c.  .v.  P.] 

WINE-PRESS.     AV.YI.M: 

WISDOM,  BOOK  OF,  OR  WISDOM  OF  SOLO 
M()X.  By  one  or  other  of  these  names,  more  com- 
monly the  latter,  is  designated  one  of  the  books  of  the 
',  Apocrypha.  That  it  was  not  the  production  of  Solo- 
mon is  on  all  hands  admitted  :  and  the  name  of  Solo 
moii.  therefore,  whom  the  author  would  seem  to 
personate,  is  improperly  connected  with  it.  Jerome 
mentions  that  some  of  the  ancients  ascribed  it  to  the 
famous  Alexandrian  Jew  I'hilo :  but  this  was  mere 
conjecture,  which  is  now  almost  universally  rejected 
-  by  C'almet  and  respectable  Catholic  writers,  as  well 
as  by  learned  Protestants.  The  writer  is  unknown, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  he  was  a  hellenizing, 
most  likely  an  Alexandrian.  Jew,  who  lived  probably  a 
century  or  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  (ireek  and  Latin, 
and  never  existed  in  Hebrew.  It  lias  no  place  in  the 
Jewish  canon:  but.  alon^  with  the  other  Apocryphal 
books,  it  has  been  declared  canonical  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Its  leading  object  is  to  describe  and  extol  wisdom 
both  in  respect  to  its  own  inherent  qualities,  and  to 
the  happy  fruits  which  have  sprung  from  it  in  the 
history  of  the  past.  Many  just  reflections  are  thrown 
out  in  the  course  of  the  work;  but  in  seme  of  its  repre- 
sentations it  is  not  in  proper  accord  with  the  doctrines 
or  testimony  of  Scripture  ;  as  in  the  flattering  style 
employed  respecting  the  Israelites:  in  the  way  also  the 
author  speaks  of  himself— not  only  as  a  kind  of  im- 
personation of  wisdom,  but  as  having  been  good  even 
before  he  was  born;  and  having,  as  such,  come  into  an 
undefiled  body,  ch.  viii.  18-21;  and.  generally,  in  the  arti- 
ficial colouring  the  book  throws  over  many  of  the  trans- 
'  actions  of  Old  Testament  history,  plainly  bespeaking 
a  different  mode  of  contemplation  from  what  is  found 
in  inspired  Scripture.  - 

WITCHCRAFT    [CTC?,  from   an   unused  root,    to 

pratj,  to  worth  i  ft],  a  term  employed  to  signify  the  arts 

used  by  a  person  supposed  to  be  attended  bv  a  familiar 

i  spirit  (.see  SPIRIT — FAMILIAR*!.      Witchcraft  in  Chris- 

j  tian  times  has  been  held  to  imply  a  compact  with  "the 

[  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  by  which  the  wizard 

i  or  witch  forfeited  all  hope  of  salvation,  and  covenanted 

i  in  return  for  certain  supernatural  powers,  which  were 


I 


WITCHCRAFT 

to  be  eM.Toi.sed  by  tlie  aid  of  a  subordinate  evil  spirit, 
and  were  bound  to  be  employed  solely  for  evil.  Against 
such  a  theory  as  this  no  argument  can  be  needed  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  wild  legends  -which  make  up  the 
history  of  mediaeval  witchcraft  will  rarely  bear  repeti- 
tion. We  are  only  concerned  in  this  place  with  tin- 
views  entertained  on  the  subject  in  Scriptural  ages,  and 
with  the  meaning  attached  tu  the  various  allusions  to 
witchcraft  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  \\ord  occurs 
onlv  six  times  in  our  version.  Rebellion  is  said  to  be 
as  the  sin  of  \\itchcraft,  1  *i  xv.  23.  .le/ebel  is  accused 
of  witchcraft.  .'Ki.ix.  -'.'.  Manasseh  is  reported  to  have 
used  witchcraft.  2  Cli.  xxxiii.  G.  The  city  of  Nineveh  is 
described  as  the  mistress  of  witchcrafts,  .\a  iii  I.  In 
tin-  prophecy  of  Micah  th.-  cutting  off'  of  witchcraft  is 
promUed  as  OIK-  of  the  blessed  results  i.f  Christ's  kini;'- 
doiu.  Mi  v.  IL'.  And  St.  Paul  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
works  of  the  Hesh  name,  v,  itcheraft.  Ga  v  i^  There 
are  many  passages  in  which  the  practices  of  witchcraft 
are  referred  to  under  ether  names,  and  in  the  .Mosaic 
code  then-  were  enactments  altogether  prohibiting 
them.  Kv  xxii  1-;  U-  \x  li,  U7:  K-  xviii  I",  adjinl-^iii-  to 
death  those  who  should  preU-nd  to  th.  in.  bccaux  pro 
fessedly  dealing  with  a  power  that  from  it-  very  nature 
was  opposed  to  the  sovereign  will  and  authority  ol 
Jehovah.  'I'o  practise  such  arts  was  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  almost  universal  belli  t  in  the  reality  ot 
witchcraft  duriii-  the  midille  ages,  and  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  arose  from  the  notices  of  witchcraft 
in  the  (  ild  Testament,  and  in  particular  from  what  is 
related  of  Saul's  vi:-it  to  the  witch  of  Kndor.  Th. 
circumstances  have  already  been  mentioned  under  the 
history  of  Saul,  to  which  they  properly  belong.  (>V, 
SAU..I  \N"e  mei-elv  state  that  it  is  now  ireiierally 
admitti  d  amon-  tin-  I.e^t  commentators  that  tin 
of  Samuel  did  really  appear  on  tin-  occasion,  but  that 
the  woman  of  Knd»r  had  llothiuu  to  do  \\ith  the 
apparition:  for  it  is  not  likely  that  tin-  spirit  of  a  huh 
prophet  could  have  been  under  the  control  of  a  wicked 
and  presumptuous  woman,  or  of  her  "  spirit  of  oti  <>r 
divination."  The  act.  of  the  woman  of  Kndor  \\a<  one  of 
necromantic  divination  successful  even  to  h.-r-elf  in  a 
verv  alarmingand  unexpected  way.  The  narrative  shows 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  witch  were  to  raise  tin- 
dead;  to  extort  from  tln-m  the  knou  led^e  of  the  future; 
and  to  do  this  bv  the  instrumentality  of  a  fallen,  or  at 
lea-it  evil,  intelligence,  sometimes  called  the  spirit  of  On 
or  I'vni'i.N.  and  sometimes  -'the  familiar."  Not  unlike 
this  is  the  account  u'iven  in  the  New  Testament  of  "a 
damsel  possessed  bv  a  spirit  of  divination,  and  \\lio 
brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  soothsaying."  The 
woman  of  Kndor  did  no  doubt  obtain  much  gain  in  a 
similar  manner,- for  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
needy  circumstances:  and  the  chief  difference  between 
the  two  eases  is.  that  the  woman  of  Kndor  appears  to 
have  claimed  a  control  over  her  familiar  spirit,  while 
the  damsel  at  Philippi  was  possessed  by  hers.  Pan! 
and  Silas  cast  out  the  latter,  and  thus  deprived  the 
U'irl  (who  was  probably  a  slave)  of  her  means  of  enrich- 
ing her  masters.  In  both  cases  the  spirit  is  described 
as  emanating  from  or  influenced  by  the  SKKPK.NT- 
UKITY  the  ()H  or  PVTlluN. 

lint  ancient  witchcraft  did  not  content  itself  with 
mere  divination.  It  claimed  magical  powers  also. 
The  bringing  back  to  earth  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
was  indeed  one  <if  those  exploits  most  readily  attributed 


WITNESS 

to  magicians.  Most  of  the  Latin  poets  ^especially 
Tibullus  and  Lucan),  and  a  few  of  the  Greek  also,  have 
left  some  striking  descriptions  of  this  kind:  but  they 
tell  of  the  moon  lie-ing  drawn  down  by  such  means,  of 
.strange  transformations,  of  storms  and  earthquakes 
causing  wrecks  at  sea  and  catastrophes  on  shore,  and. 
in  tine,  of  every  imaginable  work  of  evil.  Mediaeval 
witchcraft  adopted  and  endorsed  all  these  leu'ends.  and 
attempted  to  render  them  credible  by  assimilating  them 
to  the  instances  recorded  in  holy  writ. 

The  term  for  wi/.ard  in  the  New  Testament  is 
(fjci/iLiaKos  or  0ap/.ta/cei<s,  and  for  the  art  or  practice  of 
such  persons  <}>ap[j.a.K(ia.  'Phis  indicates  a  dialing  not 
so  much  with  evil  spirit-;  as  \\ith  ikadly  drugs,  and 
resolves  that  class  of  witchcraft  to  which  it  applies  into 
poisoning  and  philtre-making;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Mich  maide  as  this  mi^ht  be  practised 
Ifv  Manasseh.  and  still  more  by  .b /ebcl.  These  were 
amoim  the  "curious  arts"  practised,  or  at  least  pro 
fi  ssed,  by  the  Kpher-ians  :  and  in  that  city  and  at 
Per-'anios  divination  in  tin  apostolic  tin.cs  held  its 
chief  seats. 

A  few  Words  a-  te  the  existence  ,,t  any  genuine 
witchcraft  may  be  Heedful  here.  It  lias  been  coll 
tended  that  such  an  art  must  ha\e  been  at  all  times  a 
nure  impo.sture:  that  the  woman  at  Kndor  was  simply 
a  pretender:  that  tin  prohibition  by  Moses  was  directed 
au'ain-t  a  species  of  ju'julinn  ei|iiali\  fraudulent  and 

imiiious;   that  miracle:-,  even   by  the  divine  hand,  were 
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rare:  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  (.!od 
would  allow  tin  order  of  nature—  which  is  but  a  pan 
of  hi-  universal  providence-  to  be  interfered  with  by 
the  most  worthless  ,  ,f  the  human  race.  Now,  while 
with  regard  to  mod.  rn  times  it  may  be  safe  to  accept 
this  conclusion,  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  clear  that 
our  Lord  claimed  and  exercised  for  himself,  and  con 
feiTed  on  his  disciples,  the  po\\erof  casting  out  evil 
spirits;  that  on  certain  occasions  these  spirits  acknow- 
ledged his  divine  authority,  and  were  by  him  silenced. 
It  \\as  not  for  them  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  truth; 
and  in  the  case  oi  I'anl  and  Silas  the  same  feeling 
prompter!  their  course  of  aition.  Had  they  been  im- 
postors they  would  liave  -ladly  acctpted  the  testimony 
in  their  favour  of  "tin  *},!)•<(  <>f  Pi/llnm:"1  but  there  could 
be  no  concord  between  Christ  and  I '.dial,  and  St.  Paul 
admitted  the  existence  of  the  spirit  by  casting  him  out. 
"Whether  it  were  possible  for  a  compact  to  be  made 
with  the  powers  of  darkness  to  obtain  the  aid  of  such 
a  spirit  'which  compact  seems  to  have  fornn  d  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  idea  of  \\itihcraft)  is  yet  another 
question,  and  one  on  which  Scripture  furnishes  no 
information:  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
none  such  could  be  valid  by  which  any  human  being 
renounced  his  Saviour  and  his  hopes  of  salvation.  It 
seems  stran-e  that  doctrine  like  this  should  have 
been  held  by  multitudes  of  -rave.  1<  arned.  and  pious 
men,  almost  to  our  own  days;  but  tin-  fact  was  so.  and 
allords  many  illustrations  of  "the  fears  of  the  brave 
!  and  the  follies  of  the  wise."  [H.  c—  s.J 

WITNESS.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
anything  very  peculiar  in  the  Mosaic  jurisprudence 
respecting  the  employment  and  examination  of  wit- 
nesses. In  all  judicial  cases  seriously  affecting  life, 
property,  and  character,  two  witnesses  were  required, 
Do  xvii.  c:  xix.  i:,;  Xu.  xxxv.  uo.  The  case  of  the  woman 
suspected  of  adultery  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an 
exception.  Nu.  v.  i::;  for  it  was  not  properly  a  charge 


\vliicli  was  brought  against  her,  but  a  suspicion  of  guilt 
somehow  raised  in  the.  mind  of  licr  husband,  which 
warranted  him  to  bring  her  to  a  special  and  very  pecu- 
liar  test.  I*' also  witness-bearing  wa.s  denounced  as  a 
heinous  oH'ciico  in  t-ho  decalogue  itself;  and  even  nega- 
tive unfaithfulness,  that  is.  being  cognizant  of  some  evil 
de.-d,  anil  withholding  the  evidence  that  should  havebeen 
given,  was  placed  among  the  sins  for  which  atonement 
required  to  lie  made,  U>  v.  1.  In  tlio  manner  of  taking 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  no  indication  whatever  ap- 
pears of  coercive  measures  to  extract  what  was  sought; 
and  in  this  respect  the  humanity  and  moderation  of  the 
Mosaic  code  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  bar- 
barous procedure  of  many  Christian  governments  in 
later  times.  As  to  the  classes  of  persons  capable  of 
hearing  witness  in  judicial  eases,  nothing  definite  is  said 
in  the  law  :  women  and  slaves  are  neither  excluded  nor 
formally  admitted;  and  the  practice  would  in  all  proba- 
bility vary'  with  the  circumstances.  Josephus  roundly 
asserts  them  to  have  been  excluded  by  the  Mosaic 
statutes  (Ant.  iv.  s,  sec.  is);  but  the  law  itself  af'ords  no 
grounds  for  sueh  an  assertion,  and  he  can  only  be  un- 
derstood as  giving  the  comment  of  later  times.  The 
scribe-;  of  his  own  day,  it  is  possible  enough,  so  inter- 
preted the  law,  and  the  usual  practice  may  have  been 
in  accordance  with  it. 

Witness-bearing  in  the  highest  sense  belonged  to 
those  who  in  word  and  deed  gave  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  (*od.  in  the  face  of  all  danger  or  opposition: 
and  the  martyrs,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  and  their 
felt  obligation  to  maintain  it,  loved  not  their  lives  unto 
death,  are,  in  the  Scriptural  account,  the  witnesses  by 
way  of  eminence.  They  are  those  in  \\hom  the  truth 
of  (Jod  has  found  its  deepest  accord,  and  received  its 
noblest  attestation. 

WIZARD,     fee  DIVINATION  and  MAGIC. 

WOLF  [nsrt.  ~ed> ;  AI<A:OS,  Ink,)*].  The  frequent 
mention  of  an  animal  under  the  name  of  ,:vc/>  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  the  LXX.  represent  by  the 
( )  reek  word  XiVos.  as  well  as  the  equally  familiar  allu- 


sion  to  it  under  the  latter  appellation  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, shows  that  the  wolf  was  in  ancient  times  far 
more  common  in  Palestine  than  it  is  now.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  a  ferocious  blood-thirsty  creature:  ''Benjamin 
shall  ravin  as  a  wolf.''  Ge.  xlix.  :>7;  "  inwardly  they  are 
ravening  wolves,"  Mat.  vii.  i.r>:  •'  grievous  wolves,"  Ac.  xx. 
2.i;  seeking  its  prey  in  packs  or  parties,  and  in  the 
evening — "a  wolf  of  the  evening,''  ,Te.  v  (i:  ''the  even- 
ing wolves/'  Ilab.  i.  s;  Zop.  iii. :'.;.  and  specially  destructive 
to  sheep  and  lambs,  Mat.  x.  id;  Lu  x. :;;  Jn.  x  !•_',  ic.  All 


]  of  these  attributes  help  to  identify  it  with  the  common 
i  wolf  of  Europe  (Caiiia  /HJHIX). 

it  has  been  denied  that  the  true  wolf  is  n<>w  to  lie 
found  in  Palestine;.  Ifemprich  and  Khronherg  did  not 
me.et  with  it,  but  found  it  represented  by  a  species 
which  they  call  < '.  /ti/m.-ifo;  which  is  mncli  smaller  than 
the  wolf,  is  not  gregarious,  cannot  carry  oft'  a  she<  p  or 
even  a  lamb,  is  not  formidable  to  man,  and  dees  not 
howl.  This  animal,  though  the  learned  zoologists 
identify  it  with  the  \VKOS  of  the  ancients,  it  is  manifest, 
cannot  lie  the  wolf  of  Scripture. 

However,' other  authorities  mention  the  wolf  as  an 
existing  inhabitant  of  the  land.  The  casual  notices  of 
unscientific  travellers  do  not  indeed  weigh  much  in  the 
question  of  species,  for  the  animal  occasionally  se. >n  by 
them  may  have  been  the  hipastcr  of  the  .Prussian 
naturalists.  P>ut  there  is  a  wild  canine,  which  is  much 
dreaded  by  the  natives,  and  which,  though  rarely 
venturing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  commits  depre- 
dations on  the  villages  and  hamlets,  and  especially  on 
the  flocks.  The  w<  >lf  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
from  Lapland  to  (Greece,  and  from  Portugal  to  Turkey. 
It  is  common  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  according  to  Cnvier, 
extends  to  Egypt.  Those  of  the  sonth-east  of  Europe 
are  more  fulvous  than  those  of  the  north-west;  and  this 
fulvous  tint  is  strongly  characteristic  of  those  of 
Western  Asia;  it  cannot,  however,  be  considered  in 
any  other  light  than  as  indicating  a  variety  of  the 
common  species.  Col.  H.  Smith  savs  it  is  abundant  in 
the  gorges  of  Cilicia,  and  may  be  expected  in  the  forests 
of  Lebanon. 

We  have  no  more  reason  then  to  doubt  the  primitive 
abundance  of  the  real  wolf  in  Palestine  on  the  ground 
of  its  present  rarity  there,  than  we  have  to  deny  its 
ancient  existence  in  our  own  country,  •where  now  not 
one  is  to  be  found. 

The  character  of  the  wolf  is  well  appreciated  in 
Central  and  Western  Europe.  Not  content  with  the 
wild  animals  of  the  forest,  none  of  which  can  withstand 
his  ci-aft  and  force  combined,  he  directs  his  assaults 
against  the  domestic  animals  of  the  farmer— the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  swine,  and  even  the  horse  and  the  ox. 
An  official  return  of  farm  stock  destroyed  by  wolves  in 
one  year  (1823),  and  in  one  single  province  of  Russia 
(Livonia),  gives  a  horrid  idea  of  the  boldness  and  sue 
cess  of  this  cruel  beast:  Horses  and  foals.  :>OM;  horned 
(•attic.  2.">4(>:  sheep  and  lambs,  15,008;  goats  and  kids, 
272S;  swine,  4502,  besides  a  multitude  of  the  smaller 
animals,  are  included  in  this  statistical  account,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  at  all  unusual. 
It  is  during  the  bitter  frost  of  a  severe  winter,  \\hen 
prey  is  scarce,  that  the  wolves  in  the  mountains  of 
Scandinavia  and  (Germany,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrennees, 
made  reckless  and  furious  with  hunger,  pour  down  in 
packs  upon  the  cultivated  districts,  and  spare  neither 
man  nor  beast.  Woe  to  the  unfortunate  traveller,  who, 
benighted  on  his  snowy  read,  suddenly  catches  the 
distant  but  most  appalling  sound  of  the  wolf-pack  on 
his  trail.  Every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  north  of 
Europe  can  tell  its  horrid  story  of  such  rencontres, 
many  of  which  are  accompanied  with  the  most  harrow- 
ing details. 

According  to  Mr.  Nilsson.  the  Swedish  zoologist,  the 
wolf  first  tears  out  the  entrails  of  his  victim,  and  de- 
vours the  heart,  liver,  and  lungs,  before  the  muscular 
parts.  His  bite  is  vigorous  and  deadly,  and  so  keen 
that  he  usually  brings  away  the  piece  of  flesh  into  which 
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he  has  fa>tened  his  fangs.  His  mode  of  attack  is  by 
short  rapid  snaps;  but  tlic  strength  of  his  neck  and 
jaws  is  so  -Teat,  that  it  is  said  lie  can  cany  oil'  a  slice]! 
in  his  mouth  at  speed.  When  n.-t  pressed  with  hunger 
his  courage  is  small;  he  does  not  willingly  encounter  a 
man,  and  even  the  l>ell  about  the  neck  of  a  sheep,  or 
:i  rope  dragging  behind  a  sledge,  will  deter  him  from 
tile  assault. 

Tin;  late  Dr.  Kitto  collected  some  particulars  of  an 
obscurely  knov.li  canine  animal,  apparently  allied  to 
the  wolf.  "  Tin  iv  is  an  animal,"  he  observes,  "of 
which  traveller-  in  Arabia  ami  Syria  hear  much,  under 
the  name  of  the  .</ml>.  which  the  natives  believe  to  be 
a  hived  between  a  leopard  and  a  wolf.  Tiny  describe 
it  as  bi'iiii.'-  scarcely  in  its  shape  distinguishable  from 
the  wolf,  but  with  the  power  of  springing  like  a  leopard, 
and  attacking  cattle.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be  mortal,  and  i 
to  occasion  raving  madne»  before  death.  In  177-!  1 'r.  : 
Freer  saw  and  measured  the  forepart  and  tail  of  one: 
of  those,  animals,  and  supplied  Dr.  Russell  with  tin* 
description  \\hich  he  has  inserted  in  his  book.  'i  he  ' 
animal  was  one  of  several  that  followed  the  P>a>rah 
caravan  from  I'.asrali  to  the  neiuiihonrhood  of  Aleppo. 
Manv  person-  in  the  caravan  had  been  bitten,  some  ot 
whom  died  in  a  short  time  raving  mad.  It  was  also 
ivporto.l  that  some  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ale]i|io  were  bitt.ii.  and  died  in  like  manner:  but  the 
.lot-tor  >aw  none  of  them  him>elf.  I  >r.  1,'u^e]]  imagines 
that  the  .-•//(.  Ii  mUit  bra  wolf  run  mad.  I'.i.t  thi>  i> 
a  hazardous  assumption,  as  it  is  doubtful  that  canine 
madn  —  <-xi-ts  in  \\'tst--rn  Asia:  and  unless  we  coli- 
cintle  with  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  that  the  <lnil>  i.-  pm- 
l.ablv  the  same  as  the  Tln,<i.<  ,/,•„,»,,,  or  the  wild  wolf- 
dog  of  Nat. .Ha.  it  is  be.-t  toa\\ait  further  informati'ii. 
on  the  Mibject.  I'.uivkhai-dt  says  that  little  doubt  can 
he  entertained  of  the  existence  of  the  animal,  and  ex- 
plain-; its  fabulous  origin  (between  a  wolf  and  leopard 
!.v  stating  that  the  Arab-,  and  especially  tin-  I '..-doiiins. 
are  in  the  common  ]iractic.-  of  assigning  to  every  animal 
that  is  rar.-lv  ni.-t  with,  parents  of  two  different  species 
of  known  animals'  'I'lnv  I1U;.  ..<'  l':ilt-s»i!n-,  ii.  Mir. 

The  name  .-•/«.-'(  given  by  tin-  Arab-  to  thU  creature 
of  mvtliic  attributes  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the 
Hebivw  :•'•''.  A  similar  name.  .//.'<.  is  given  to  a 
closely  all:--,]  wild  dou  (T/i'iii.t  initial*  of  Ham.  Smith), 
which  inhabits  the  remoter  parts  of  Fgypt  and  Nubia. 
Then-  is  also  an  animal  called  ilirlinini  in  Arabia  and 
Svria,  which  is  black,  and  is  described  as  .mite  t-t[iiallin-- 
in  p  iw.-r  and  femoity  (he  wolf  of  Kurope.  It  may  be 
tint  the  Hebrew  appellation  was  used  with  some  lati- 
tude, iui  hidiim  ".'em-rally  not  only  the  true  wolf,  but 
also  all  the  canine  animals  of  the  region,  which  to  a 
wolf-like  figure  and  si/.e  united  the  strength  and  ferocity 
of  that  dreaded  prowler.  [  r.  11.  <-| 

WOOLLEN-LINEN.  <  Jarnieiits  made,  of  woollen 
a.ud  linen  threads  mixed  together  were  prohibited  by 
the  law.  The  cloth  seems  to  have  borne  a  peculiar 
name,  .<l,n-itm  :  <~"Z~*'C).  '"Thou  >halt  not  w ear  a  gar- 
ment of  xhd'itnf:  lEimlish  V.-i-sion  'of  divers  sorts'1!, 
of  woollen  and  linen  together."  he.  xxii.lt;  I.e.  xix.  id. 
'I'll,-  word  is  underst.M.d  to  have  been  of  for.-i-.-n  origin: 
and  no  -vn. -rally  received  explanation  has  yet  been 
given  of  it.  Mut  as  regards  the  reason  for  prohibiting 
the  use  of  such  garments,  sci  DHKSS  (vol.  i  p  i<;^ 

WORM  f-rn,  wlm!;  ~r,  «w;  rrr\.  rimmal;  r;^. 
(<>!<!':  n-y-'in.  tnluuth;  cr/cuJ\/^.  .-•/•"/<./•].  For  tin;  first 
of  these  words  see  Si;iu>KNT;  the  second  occurs  only  in 


Is.  Ii.  .*>,  "  For  the  moth  (\ifilt)  shall  eat  them  up  like 
a  garment,  and  the  worm  (sax)  shall  eat  them  like  wool." 
Here  the  two  clauses  are  parallel  in  sense,  and  the 
latter  word  is  manifestly  the  equivalent  of  the  former, 
and  is  the  origin  of  the  Greek  <JT;S.  ,•<<>•,  which  is  the 
larva  of  the  clothes-moth  (Thna  i>e//i<»iell«—.*<e  MOTH). 
Tut"  ami  its  variations  occur  principally  in  connection 
with  the  brilliant  dye-colour  which  was  obtained  from 
the  ('ai'fux  //i/'i.-t,  indicating  the  insect  origin  of  the  hue. 
This  connection  has  been  considered  under  the  article 
SCAHI.KT,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  But  the  word 
is  not  confined  to  this  connection,  but  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  any  insect,  or  the  vermiform  larva  of  an 
insect,  as  is  there  shown. 

J'iiiiii/ufi  seems  to  be  perfectly  synonymous  with 
tnlu.  and  is  fretniently  used  interchangeably  with  it. 
Thus,  the  manna  which  was  kept  till  the  morning 
"bred  worms  (tn/d/'m)  and  stank:"  but  . .n  the  Sabbath 
••  itdid  not  stink,  neither  was  there  any  worm  (rlmmali) 
therein,"  Ex.  xvi. -jn,  :M.  liildad.  contrasting  man  with 
(iod,  speaks  of  the  former  as  '•man.  that  is  a  worm 
•  i-iiiiniii/i'i.  and  the  son  of  man,  which  is  a  worm 
(1<>/i'f(li\,"  Job xxv.  ti  <  mce  more,  ill  the  triumphal  dirge 
over  the  kin;;  of  Hal-vloii.  he  is  Urns  addressed,  "  The 
worm  (/''«<"'"/' '  is  spread  under  thee.  and  the  worms 
^/K/.'./A)  cover  thee."  N.  xiv.  ll  And  so  in  all  the  other 
occurrences  of  the  word  rim n,nli ,  which  are  all  in  the 

1 k  of  .loli.   viz.  eh.  vii.  "ijxvii.  II;  xxi   2fi;  . \-xiv.  20,  the  idea  in 

each  ease  is  that  of  the  worms  \\hich  are  represented  as 
consuming  l'"1  ''t-ad  body:  which  is  that  of  tola  in 
sonic  of  the  |  a>sau'i  s  in  u  h;«-h  it  i>  enijiloyed. 

This  diti'erence  in  the  use  of  the  two  appellations 
may  nevertheless  be  noticed:  that,  with  the  exception 
of  .I,.!,  xxv.  'i  dn  \\hieh  no  character  except  that  of 
meanness  is  attributed  to  \i}  rhnnnth  always -ignifies 
the  worm  which  feeds  amidst  corruption,  and  is  con 
sideivd  as  the  auvnt  thereof,  whereas  /«/«'  occa-ionally 
indicates  insects  and  their  larva-  which  have  no  such 
association.  Thus  Israel  is  threatened  that  "the  worms 
(to/aath)  shall  eat"  their  vines.  DC.  xxuii.  :;'.<•,  and  a, 
worm  (ff}/(iut/i)  was  prepared  which  Mnote  Jonahs 
trourd,  that  i'  withered.  Jonah  iv.  7.  There  is  also  the 
•  s.-nse.  already  treated  of  at  length,  of  the  Coccus  of  the 
oak. 

It  i-  doubtless  to  the  occasional  notice  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tnre  of  ••worms"  in   connection  with  the  consumption 
'  of   the  bodv  after  death,  such   as   those    in   the   book  of 
.lob  above  cited,  that  the  very  prevalent  notion  is  due, 
'  that  such  is  the  common  and  almost  invariable  process 
j  of  decay.      Among  ourselves,  where  the  human  body  is 
inclosed   in   a   tijit   coffin    ai.d   deposited   some  six   or 
•ight  feet  below  the  surface'  of  the  earth,  probably  nine 
MI-SODS  out  of  ten  sup]  iosc  that  worms  devour  the  flesh; 
ami  with   many   this   task    is   assi-ned    to   the  common 
earthworm   of  our  gardens    (Lwnlir'imx  tirrtxtri*).       it 
a  piece  of  flesh  or  the  carcass  of  an  animal   be  left  ex- 
posed we  find  it  in  a  short  time  crowded  with  maggots 
(the  footless  larva-   of   insects)  of    various   kinds,  which 
perforate  it   in   every  part,  and    render   it,  as   it  were, 
alive   with  their  disgusting  activity.      The  same  result 
takes  place  if  the  carcass  or  piece  of   Hi  sh  is   buried    to 
a  slight   depth.      At  the  same  time  we   si  e  corruption. 
'  with    all   its    repulsive   phenomena  to  sight   and    smell. 
i  actively  going  on.  and  we  not  unnaturally  connect   the 
l.  two  series  of  facts     fhe  presence  of  the  worms  and  the 
phenomena  of  corruption     in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
1  effect,  as  if  it  were  the  worms  that   produced    the  cor- 
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ruption.  Hut  those  phenomena,  are  quite  independent 
of  ouch  other:  If  the  carcass  were  placed  in  circum- 
stances when:  the  \v»rms  (or  the  ogvs  which  pro- 
duce them)  could  not  he  deposited  upon  it.  the  putrefac- 
tive process  would  take  place  as  usual,  and  go  on  toils 
normal  completion,  tin  reduction  of  the  organixed  flesh 
to  inorganic  rart.h,  \\  ithout  the  presence  of  a  single  worm. 
And  this  is  certainly  the  cast:  in  our  mode  of  sepulture. 
I'hc  worms  food  on  the  d-.  cayiiiL:  flesh,  hut  are  in  no 
sense  tin-  cause  of  its  decay,  except  that  they  consume 
it:  none  of  the  phenomena  of  putrefaction  are  pro- 
duced by  them.  Xor  are  they  earth-worms:  but  the 
larva-  either  of  various  species  of  two- winged  flies 
Musi-adit:),  or  of  certain  beetles,  ax  tlm  tfilphada  and 
Nitjjftt/lliiida1,  commonly  known  as  carrion  -  beetles. 
The  instinct  of  these  insects  leads  them  to  search  con- 
tinually for  dead  lies!;,  an!  to  lay  their  eggs  oil  it 
these  quickly  hatch,  and  the  maggots  come  into  life 
in  tin.-  midst  of  their  natural  food  in  the  state  most 
agreeable  to  them  and  most  suitable  for  tin  ir  nourish- 
1,11  lit.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  "'worms"  can 
possil  iv  he  found  on  a  body  to  which  the  parent  insect  - 
do  not  gain  access:  and  as  the  flies  never  go  beneath 
the  soil,  and  the  carrion-beetles  not  more  than  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface,  the-  human  corpse  buried  in  a 
coffin  in  our  manner  owes  none  of  its  decay  to  the 
agency  of  •  uornis."  It  was  very  different  in  the  an- 
cient East,  where,  if  we  except  Egypt,  coffins  seem  not 
to  have  been  in  ordinary  use,  and  where  the  corpse  wa- 
plac  i  in  circumstances,  as  in  caves,  \\iiere  insects 
could  find  ready  access  to  it.  [lore.  then,  the  associa- 
tion of  these  "  worms"  with  the  grave  would  l>e  con- 
stant. 

It  is.  doubtless,  on  this  a,-sociation  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  founded  one  of  the  most  awful  images  con- 
nected with  the  eternal  misery  of  the  final  rejecters  of 
his  salvation-  -the  undying  worm.  Thus  Isaiah  says. 
"Th'.-y  shall  go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  carcasses  of 
the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me:  for  their 
worm  .<//<///  not  die,  neither  shall  their  (ire  be  quenched: 
and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh,"  Is.  Ixvl.  24. 
And  the  Lord  Je-us.  taking  r.p  the  same  terrible 
imagery,  says  with  a  threefold  reiteration,  "  Where 
their  worm  dieth  not.  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 

M;ir.  iv.   U,  |ii,  4s. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  examples,  in  all  ages, 
of  persons  whos,:  flesh  has  been  partially  devoured  by  the 
loathsome  "  worm "  even  before  death,  -lob's  disease 
(unless  his  language,  d,.  vii.  -,,  is  merely  that  of  a  bold 
metaphor)  was  ,,f  this  character;  and  thus  the  vain  and 
nattered  Herod  Agrippa  was  taught  that  he  was  no  god. 
Ac.  xii.  23:  "  He  was  eaten  of  worms  ((TKoXrjKoGpUTOs),  and 
gave  up  the  ghost."  This  appears  to  be  the  ordinary 
result  of  this  horrid  disease;  in  Job's  case,  however,  it 
wa-  otherwise,  for  he  recovered:  and  his  disease  mi-'ht 
have  been  a  .sro/fr/,/o.W.s  of  that  mitigated  form  men- 
tioned by  <Talen.  who  says  that  worms  similar  to  those 
generated  in  putrid  matters  are  occasionally  found  in 
abscesses  and  ulcers.  Josephus  (Autiq.  xix.  s,  2)  describes  ! 
Herod's  disorder  as  being  an  excruciating  pain  in  his 
bowels  which  continued  for  five  days,  and  then  carried 
him  off;  by  comparing  which  account  with  that  of  the  ! 
Evangelist,  we  may  gather  that  the  scolecltes  in  his 
case  were  internal.  On  the  other  hand  the  cruel 
.Pheretima.  the  wife  of  1',-ittus.  whose  horrible  ven- 
geance is  detailed  by  Herodotus  (Mulp.  *••>  -JIM),  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  dying  under  a  disease  which,  from 


the  terms  he  uses,  must  have  been  peculiarly  terrible. 
"She  died  miserably;  for  even  v.  liile  alive  xhc  xi>-(trn«-t/ 
n-itii  niitt/f/iit.-;.  So  odious  to  the  gods  are  the  excesses 
of  human  vengeance."  The  word  evXai,  \\hi.-h  the 
father  of  history  employs  in  this  passage,  is  generally 
considered  as  synonymous  with  c-KuXrjC,  inasmuch  as 
it  signifies  the  maggots  or  larva*  produced  by  the  carrion- 
eating  flies:  but  the  two  terms  are  not  equivalent,  since 
the  (J reek  ffKwXyg  has  a  wider  meaning,  including  all 
insect  larva-  without  an  exception  (Arist.  ticn.  Ai.im.  ii.  i). 
Thus  the  former  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Hebrew 
rimmuh,  and  the  latter  \\ith  tola.  |r  n  (.  j 

WORMWOOD  [n:?:,  luanah,  DC.  xxix.  ui.  i-r.'v  i, 
IK.,  fyu'Oos,  Re.  nii.  n].  The  genus  A  rti-m i.-'ia  is  widely 
diffused.  There  are  few  localities  in  England  c.r  Scot- 
land where  the  mngwort.  A.  ct'.!<jnris,  may  not  be  found 


on  old  rubljish  heajis  or  in  hedges,  and  ''old  man."  or 
southernwood.  A.  <ilirotii n ii,,t.  is  cultivated  in  every 
cottage  garden.  This  last  is  found  in  Palestine,  as  well 
as  A.  ro/iutiKt  and  A.  jnd<ti<-u.  Different  species  (A . 
*<tn1<,-ni<'n  and  A.  juintira)  were  used  by  the  Ttomans  as 
a  stomachic  infusion  in  wine  (Uaubeny  on  the  Trees  or 
the  Ancients,  p.  90),  aiul  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  \\e 
find  Samuel  Pepys  taking  his  friends  to  ''the  Khenish 
Wine-house"  in  London,  "and  there  1  did  give  them 
two  quarts  of  wormwood- wine"  (quoted  iu  Notes  ai.d 
Quuriiv,  vol.  ii.  p.  280).  Diffused  in  alcohol.  .4.  aixinlhium 
is  the  "absinthe''  now  used  to  an  alarming  extent 
in  France  and  Switzerland.  The  Jews  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  wines  embittered,  probably  for  tonic- 
purposes,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  like  their 
western  neighbours,  the}-  would  employ  for  this  end 
not  only  myrrh,  but  some  of  the  wormwoods  indigenous 
to  their  country.  Our  own  associations  with  the  plant 
recall  days  long  distant  in  a  sequestered  parish  of  Scot- 
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laud,  when  a  .sprig  of  southernwood  used  to  lie  carried 
to  church  by  each  red-mantled  old  matron,  along  with 
her  psalm-book  and  capacious  spectacle-case;  and  in  the 
march  of  the  Allies  to  the  field  of  Alum,  its  fragrance 
must  have  recalled  his  homo  for  the  last  time  to  many 
a  soldier.  ''The  sun  shone  hotly,  but  breezes  spring- 
ing fresh  from  the  sea  Hoated  briskly  along  the  hills. 
The  ground  was  rankly  covered  with  a  herb  like 
southernwood:  ami  when  the  steins  were  crushed  under 
foot  by  the  advancing  columns,  the  whole  air  became 
laden  with  bitter  fragrance.  The  aroma  was  new  to 
some.  To  men  of  the  \\e.-tern  counties  of  England  it 
was  so  fam'liar  that  it  carried  them  back  to  childhood 
and  the  village  church:  they  remembered  the  nosegay 
of  'boy's  love  that  u.-cd  to  be  set  by  til.-  prayer-book  of 
the  Sundav  maiden  too  demure  for  the  vanity  of  (lowers" 
(KiiiHak'/s  Iiiva-iou  of  the  Crimea,  vol.  i:  ;.  -JIT.  |.l.  II.  | 

WRESTLING.     >'«  CAMKS. 

WRITING.      I.    0,-hjin  anil  ram.iw  kind*  <>f  icrit- 

iii'/x.  Language  expresses  thought,  preserves  thought, 
and  also  snoots  or  creates  thought.  ISut  it  is  obvious 
that,  so  lono  as  huiu'uaue  is  unwritten,  it  can  accom- 
plish these  ends  onlv  in  a  very  imperfect  mea- 
Ileiice  we  may  well  suppose  that,  at  a  very  early  sla-v 
of  man's  history,  att.-mpts  w,-re  made  to  present  in 
some  way  to  the  eye  the  thought  which  spoken  lan- 
o-ii;i'_"-  eoiiveved  to  tlie  ear,  and  thus  -:ve  it  visible  form 
and  permanence.  And  \\e  cannot  wonder  that  no 
record  remain.-  of  the  origin  of  au  art.  tlie  beginning's  of 
which  must  !»•  placed  in  the  political  infancy  of  man- 
kind.1 

Tlie  various  kinds  of  writing  \\hieh  have  been  in  use 
in  ditterent  ages  and  in  ditTer-nt  pact-  of  tiie  world  may 
lie  classified  in  two  uivut  divisions,  according  as  the 
object  of  their  inventors  was  to  present  the  id. -a-  to 
which  they  wished  to  give  visible  expiv.-sion  directly 
and  immediately  to  tin-  mind,  or  indirectly  through  the 
medium  of  spoken  language.  Each  of  those  method.-. 
the  ideographic  and  phonographic  or  phon>  tie.  ha.-  it- 
attendant  advantages  ami  disadvantage-,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  latter  method  greatly  preponderate. 
The  principal  recommendation  uf  tin:  tenner  method,  in 
which  the  depicted  idea  is  caught  up  immediately  by 
the  mind,  is  that  it  addresses  itself  to  a  much  \\id.-r 
circle  than  the  latter,  bein<_r  intelligible,  so  far  as  it  is 
intelligible,  alike  by  all  classes  and  in  all  countries: 
whereas  the  latter,  iu  which  the  <<-<>rd  is  depicted,  not 
the  idi'i.  is  of  course  intelligible  only  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  language  to  which  the  depicted 
word  belongs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  serious 
drawbacks  attendant  upon  the  direct  method  are  (1  i 
that  it  is  capable  of  giving  distinct  expression  only  to  a 
very  limited  ran^e  of  ideas,  vi/.  the  ideas  of  sensible 
objects  and  qualities,  and  if  it  attempts  to  go  beyond 
that  range  at  once  becomes  arbitrary  and  obscure: 
and  C-)  that  in  its  representation  even  of  the  limited 
class  of  ideas  to  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  distinct 
expression,  it  is  cumbrous  and  altogether  unfitted  for 
general  use. 

The  sacred  writing  of  the  Egyptians2  may  lie  regarded 
as  forming  a  stage  of  transition  between  the  two  sorts 
of  writing  just  described.  Till  the  present  century  it 
was  the  received  opinion  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  was 


1  Pliny  speaks  of  tli.'  aeternus  literanuii  u.-us  (X.  II.  vii.  :>(}). 

-  Regarding  the  .Mexican  writing  see  Robertson's  Antcri<:u, 
book  vii.,  and  Piwoit's  .I/.. n«>,  i.  si!.  See  also  Knpp's  remarks 
on  the  Chinese  writing  in  UU.du-  u.  Sclu-'tjttn,  ii.  Ou,  Vti,  ST. 


an  exclusively  ideographic  writing,  and  to  this  conclu- 
sion the  testimonies  of  those  ancient  writers  who  have 
given  any  account  of  it  seemed  to  point  i  Kcnriek's  Ancient 
K-ypt,  i.  •j-o-'j'j^V  I>ut  the  labours  of  Young,  Champol- 
lion,  Wilkinson.  Lepsius,  and  others,  during  the  last 
half  century,  have  thrown  new  light  on  those  ancient 
and  mysterious  characters;  and  it  is  now  agreed  that, 
though  very  possibly  a  picture-writing  originally,  the 
hieroglyphic,  in  the  form  in  \\hich  it  appears  on  the 
most  ancient  monuments,  and  which  it  retains  un- 
changed down  to  the  early  centuries  after  Christ,  bears 
a  composite  character.  beiii°;  in  part  ideographic,  in 
part  phonetic.  According  to  -Mr.  Kenrick  (i.  p.  .'inn, so.), 
"the  characters  are  vised  in  three  diti'ereiit  ways." 
There  is  first  of  all  the  pictorial  use,  in  which  "the 
character  is  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea 

of  the   object  it  represents  and  nothing  more 

This  pictorial  representation  sometimes  stands  instead 
of  a  phonetic  name  for  the  object,  but  the  most 
common  use  of  it  is  to  make  the  phonetic  group  of 
characters  more-  intelligible  by  being  subjoined  to 
them.  Thus,  to  the  names  of  individuals  the  figure 
•  if  a  man  is  Mibj<  lined."  '  Such  characters  ( 'hampollion 
.•alls  ilctcniunatlriii  "The  second  use  of  the  hicro- 
_'vphical  writing's  the  symbolical,  in  \\hich  the  object 
delineated  is  not  nur.nl  to  convey  to  tlie  mind  the  idea 
of  itself,  but  of  -ome'hinu  associated  with  it  and  sug- 
'.•e.-ted  by  it.  Thus  a  crescent  denotes  a  mouth,  .... 
a  stretched  out  hand  the  act  of  giving.  &c."  "  The 
last  class,  the  phonetic,  is  really  by  far  the  most  ex- 
teiiMve.  The  greater  p  >rt  of  the  .  h.iracters  are  as  truly 
1.  tier-  a-  if  the  language  were  English  or  Creek:  .... 
syllabic  character-  are  the  exception,  not  the  ride."4 
.Mr.  Kenrick  adds,  that  "in  every  inscription  of  any 
length  we  find  these  three  modes  of  writing  in  use 
to-v!h<r,  but  with  a  -reat  predominance  of  phonetic." 
Thus,  in  the  hieroglyphic,  we  find  the  point  of  meet- 
iuo  In-twee])  the  two  great  classes  of  written  characters, 
the  ideographic  and  phonetic,  and.  as  it  seems.  \ve  have 
some  liidil  thro\\n  on  their  miitral  relation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  one  arose,  or  at  hast  may  have 
arisen,  .nit  of  the  other.  It  has  been  atlirmed,  indeed, 
that  the  two  kinds  of  \\ritin--aie  so  entirely  distinct 
that  it  i-  impossible  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  historical 
relationship  between  them  Kopp,  ii.  C2).  Hut  the  fact 
is.  that  in  the  hieroglyphic,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also 
in  the  ( 'hinese,  such  a  relationship  is  already  established. 
Xo  nation  which  has  made  any  considerable  advances 
towards  civili/.ation  can  remain  satisfied  with  a  pictorial 
or  symbolic  writiiiLT.  more  particularly  if  it  is  disposed 
to  cultivate  to  any  extent  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
To  represent  by  means  of  such  a  method  of  writing 
foreign  words  and  names  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
difficulty;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  origin  of 
the  phonetic  writing  may  be  traced  to  the  intercourse 
of  nations  speaking  different  languages.  Thus  the 
Chinese  are  compelled  to  employ  their  ideographic 
characters  phonetically  in  writing  foreign  words;  and 
j  something  of  the  same  kind  may,  it  is  said,  be  discovered 
|  even  in  the  Mexican  writing.  In  the  hieroglyphic  the 
I  process  had  advanced  much  farther.  In  Chinese,  the 

j 

3  Compare    with    tins   the   II.  brew    expressions — "  n  man,   ;i 
(irinee,"  for  ''a  prince,"  ''a  woman,  a  widow."  for  "a  widow." 

4  Tlie  great  defeet  of  the  Kgyi>tiim  phonetic  alphabet  is  that 
each  elementary  sound  may  be  expressed  by  several  characters, 
which   have  been  railed  7c /ii»ji/«</ii.-'.     These,    however,   cannot 
be  used  indiscriminately. 
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name  of  the  patriarch  Shcin  is  represented  in  writing 
l>y  the  ideograph  for  "life,"  xcin  being  the  Chinese 
lor  lite  (Kopp,  ii.  p.  NI,M).  Here,  consequently,  we  have 
an  example  of  the  same  character  used  in  t \vo  ways : 
(1)  ideographical!}',  to  represent  the  idea  of  life,  and 
(-)  phonetically,  to  represent  the  sound  sail. 

From  this  there  is  but  a  step  to  the  discovery  of  an 
alphabet,  vi/..  the  employment  of  the  same  sign  to  re- 
piv-ent  not  the  combination  of  sounds  forming  the  word 
but  the  initial  sound  g.  .And  that  this  step  was 
actually  taken  by  the  Kgyptians  we  appear  to  have 
sufficient  evidence.  ''Thus  an  eagle  stands  for  A,  and 
its  Coptic  name  is  ahum:  a  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant. 
Coptic  (K'/n,  stands  for  the  same  letter;  a  lion  for  L, 
<  'optic  Id/to:  an  owl  for  M,  Coptic  numlad,  &c.  (Kenrkk, 
i.  :;r;>,  :!(Ki).  It  is  true,  as  .Mr.  Kenrick  remarks,  this  cor- 
respondence cannot  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  the 
phonetic  alphabet.  JSut  when  we  consider  how  very 
imperfect  is  the  knowledge  \\hich  even  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Egyptologists  possess  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  putting  aside  this 
negative  evidence,  and  receiving  the  hypothesis  just 
mentioned  (which  was  that  of  Champollion)  as  fur- 
nishing a  very  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
what  may  lie  called  the  Egyptian  alphabet. 

Passing  now  to  the  purely  phonetic  system  of  writ- 
ing, it  is  of  two  sorts,  viz.  syllabic  and  alphabetic,  in 
the  former  of  which  each  character  represents  a  com- 
bination of  sounds,  in  the  latter  a  simple  sound. 

'I'lie  most  ancient  alphabet  is  tin  I  Icbrew  or  i'lue- 
nician,  which  having  its  origin  in  the  south-western 
corner  of  Asia,  the  home  of  the  Semitic  nations,  was 
at  a  very  early  period  introduced  by  the  Phu.'nicians 
into  (Jreece,  and  perhaps  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
even  into  India,1  and  thus  became  the  medium  through 
which  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  ancient  world 
has  been  preserved  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

Who  the  person  was  who  framed  the  first  alphabet, 
and  thus  conferred  upon  his  race  a  benefit  of  incalculable 
value,  is  unknown.  It  is  the  received  opinion  that 
in  South-western  Asia,  as  in  Egypt,  the  alphabetic 
writing  had  for  its  precursor  an  ideographic,  which, 
after  passing  through  several  stages  of  change,  assumed 
at  last  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 
This  opinion  is  founded  (1)  on  a  comparison  with  the 
hieroglyphic  and  other  forms  of  writing,2  in  which,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  we  detect  the  process  of 
transition  from  the  ideographic  to  the  phonographic; 
and  (-2)  on  the  names  of  the  letters.  These  names  are 
all  significant:  and  it  is  probable  that  each  of  the  letters 
in  its  original  form  was  an  ideograph  representing  the 
object  denoted  by  the  name  \\hich  the  letter  still  bears. 
Thus  <i/ij,//  X  in  its  original  form  would  be  the  ideo- 
graph of  ox,  bcth  of  house,  &  !.  Afterwards,  when  the 
ideographic  writing  gave  place  to  the  alphabetic,  each 
of  the  alphabetic  sounds  was  represented  by  a  character 
which  had  formerly  been  the  picture  or  symbol  of  an 
object  of  whose  name  that  letter  was  the  initial  sound. 
N\  e  admit  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  in  the  case  of 
several  of  the  letters  to  trace  the  resemblance  between 
the  letter  form  and  the  object  of  which,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  it  was  originally  the  picture.  But  this 


1  Ma.\  Mulkr's  Ancient  Sanscrit  Literature,  p.  521;  Juv.malof 
(.-'/•<!/(>  S<i<:a-f<>,  vol.  vi.  p.  4i>l.  4-c. ;   Zcitschrift  d    I>.  M    (;    x 
no    Arc. 

-  Compare,  as  to  the  cuneiform  writing,  RavvliiiMinV  Ancient 
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need  not  excite  our  surprise,  if  we  consider  how  great 
the  change  of  form  which  these  letters  must  have 
undergone  as  they  passed  from' one  country  to  another. 
I  or  were  transmitted  from  age  to  age  (conip.  Kupp,  vul 
ii.  p.  i.->r,  arr-aw).  The  ancient  Semitic  stone-cutters 
and  engravers  were  not  always  careful  to  preserve  an 
exact  uniformity  in  their  delineation  of  the  seveial 
characters;  they  were  probably  less  expert  than  their 
Egyptian  contemporaries;  and,  it  may  be,  had  no  \erv 
fixed  standard  by  which  to  test  the  accuracy  and  to 
correct  the  errors  of  their  workmanship.  .Moreover, 
the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  would 
naturally  occasion  still  more  extensive  changes  in  the 
forms  of  the  letters.  Ewald  (Lchrbndi,  sue.  V7,  b)  speaks 
of  three  main  branches  from  the  parent  stem,  a  souther;;, 
western,  and  eastern,  vi/..  (1;  the  Himyaritic,  in  South- 
ern Arabia,  and  the  Ethiopic.  though  the  latter  is  bv 
others  brought  into  closer  connection  \\ith  the  Creek 
form  of  the  Semitic  alphabet:  ;:>i  the  western,  includ- 
ing-the  Phoenician  writing,  and  the  Samaritan,  which 
closely  resembles  it:  and  (3)  the  liabylonian  or  As- 
syrian, of  which  it  is  generally  agree.  1  that  the  Ik-brew 
square  character  is  an  offshoot.  Now,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  of  these  different  forms  of  the  Semitic 
alphabet  approaches  nearest  to  the  original.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  all  have  deviated  from  it  more  or  less.  The 
original  symbolic  meaning  of  the  characters  having 
fallen  into  disuse,  there  was  nothing  to  lie  gained  bv 
rigid  adherence  to  all  the  details  of  the  original  forms. 

Some  writers,  admitting  that  a  resemblance  does 
exist  between  the  letters  and  the  objects  denoted  bv 
their  names,  have  attempted  to  account  for  it  other- 
wise than  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  earlier  ideographic 
use  of  the  alphabetic  forms.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
letters  were  from  the  first  arbitrary  signs  of  sounds,  never 
of  objects;  and  that  the  names  they  have  so  long  borne 
originated,  like  the  names  of  the  constellations,  in  some 
fancied  resemblance  between  them  and  the  objects 
denoted  by  these  names  (zdlsdirii't  d  I).  3!.  G.  xi.  8:;).  But, 
not  to  mention  other  objections  to  this  view,  when  we 
consider  that  this  resemblance  in  form  is  not  the  onlv 
point  of  correspondence,  that  there  is  the  farther  corres- 
pondence between  the  sounds  expressed  by  the  lett.-rs 
and  the  initial  sounds  of  the  letter-names,  it  must  ap- 
pear improbable  that  whoever  invented  the  latter  should 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  search  for  names  bearing  to 
the  letters  this  twofold  correspondence,  in  initial  sound 
and  in  form,  and  should  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
a  single  point  of  correspondence.  On  the  whole,  the 
weight  of  argument,  and  also  the  weight  of  authority, 
are  in  favour  of  the  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  impossible  with  any  confidence  to  decide  to 
which  branch  of  the  Semitic  familv  of  nations  the  in- 
vention of  the  Semitic-  alphabet  is  to  be  traced.  Erom 
the  names  of  the  letters  one  might  expect  to  have  some 
light  tin-own  upon  this  point;  but  this  expectation  is 
not  realized.  For,  though  the  names  are  certainly  Se- 
mitic, there  is  no  single  language  of  the  Semitic  family 
(so  far  as  these  languages  are  known)  in  which  they 
all  find  explanation.  But,  in  truth,  of  the  Semitic 
languages  in  their  ancient  form,  with  scarcely  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hebrew,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect: 
and  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  say  that  such  and 
such  words  did  not  exist  in,  for  example,  the  old  I'hu!- 
nician  language,  because  they  have  not  been  found  in 
the  few  fragments  of  that  language  which  have  come 
down  to  us. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  idea  of  tl.e  alphabet 
was  borrowed  from  Egypt.1  But  if  the  Semitic  nations 
did  borrow-  the  idea  from  Egypt,  they  certainly  worked 
it  out  much  more  successfully  than  those  with  whom, 
according  t<>  this  hypothesis,  it  originated;  and  more- 
over, when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  very  marked 
correspondence  between  the  Egyptian  and  Semitic 
alphabets,  except  in  the  general  idea,  it  is  on  the  whole 
safer  to  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  evi- 
dence, that  tlie  two  alphabets  originated  independently 
of  each  other,  and  were  alike  the  offspring  of  that 
necessity  which  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

II.  hr  Ihbrtic  alphabet.— Tike  Hebrew  alphabet 
consists  of  twi-nty-two  letters.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  several  of  these  letters  did  not  belong  to  the 
alphabet  in  its  original  form:  and  there  is  a  traditional 
statement  found  in  some  (Iivik  writers  of  authority 
that  the  Phoenician  alphabet  (which,  there  is  no  question, 
was  identical  with  the  Hebrew)  when  first  introduced 
into  ('recce  consisted  of  n<.t  more  than  fifteen  letters 
(rump.  ling,  Krtiiulu'ii,'  (1  Huclij  tiibeiisrhril't,  \\  1 1!,  >Vr. )  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  a  very  early 
period  the  Hebrew  alphabet  included  the  same  number 
of  letters  as  at  present.  This  is  ascertained  (li  from 
those  scriptural  son<_;-s  and  poems,  the  several  lines  or 
stanzas  of  which  begin  with  the  successive  letters  of  the 
alphabet  .*•«  I'IIKTHV,  :  and  (2}  from  the  use  of  tin- 
letters  as  marks  of  number,  particularly  when  compared 
•-vitli  the  corresponding  use  of  the  (Jivek  letters. 

With  regard  to  these  twenty-two  letters  various 
questions  have  been  started,  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  advert. 

1.  l>id  these  letters  originally  represent  syllables  or 
simple  sounds'  Some  writers,  as  Eepsius  (in  liis  Paliin- 
Kivipliir,  sec.  I1.",  have  maintaineil  that  originally  one  and 
the  same  sign  stood  for  both  vowel  and  consonant. 
They  hold  that  after  the  ideographic  writing  comes  not 
the  alphabetic  but  the  syllabic,  our  separation  of  vowels 
and  consonants  being  entirely  ideal,  and  never  actually 
possible,  inasmuch  as  consonants  cannot  find  expres- 
sion \\ithout  tin'  aid  of  a  vowel  sound:  and  vowels 
cannot  be  pronounced  except  in  dependence  on  a  pre- 
ceding consonantal  element  more  or  less  distinct.  In 
all  this  these  writers  are  probably  theoretically  correct. 
Of  the  phonetic  writing  the  s\llabic  is  naturally  the 
earliest  stage,  and  in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  we  have 
the  example  of  such  a  writing  in  actual  use  among  the 
Semitic  nations  lUaivlinson's  Ahrient  Moirnvliii-s,  i  M,  :;::7). 
Hut  how  essentially  different  in  their  nature  the  As- 
syrian letters  are  from  the  Hebrew  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  the  former,  according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
and  M.  Oppert.  number  from  three  to  four  hundred, 
the  latter  only  twenty-two.  And.  indeed,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  really  syllabic  alphabet  should  have  fewer 
characters,  except  in  the  case  of  such  a  state  of  language 
as  Lepsius  presupposes,  in  which  all  the  syllables  are 
open.  i.e.  end  with  a  vowel,  and  there  is  no  variety  of 
vowel  sounds. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  Ethiopic 
alphabet,  in  which  each  letter  appears  under  seven 
different  forms  according  to  the  vowel  sound  associated 
with  it.  the  simplest  form  is  not  that  which  the  letter 
takes  when  no  vowel  follows,  as  we  might  expect,  hut 


1  Hug,  /)<••  Ki.rin'li',1'1  (In-  lltichtlnbiiitchrift,  ]>.  :','_',  <to.  He 
thinks  the  I'hn.'nirians  resilient  in  K^vpt  were  the  inventors  of 
the  alphabet,  the  furms  of  the  letter.-  ln-iii,;  Egyptian,  the  names 
Phoenician  (]>.  'M,  :!7). 
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that  which  it  takes  when  followed  by  short  a.  \Yhen 
this  sound  follows,  the  original  form  of  the  letter  is 
retained  unchanged:  when  no  vowel  follows,  a  slight 
alteration  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  to  indicate 
that  it  closes  the  syllable. 

'2.  Admitting  that  the  Hebrew  writing  is  alphabetic, 
is  it  purely  consonantal,  or  does  it  contain  signs  to  ex- 
press vowel  sounds  as  well  as  consonants  /  Some  have 
held  that  the  letters  N,  ',  i,  were  originally  vowels,  and 
that  their  use  as  consonants  was  of  later  introduction. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  alphabet  of  each  language  must 
contain  a  sufficient  number  of  letters  to  represent  all 
the  sounds  of  the  language,  and  tl.at  it  is  as  easy  to 
conceive  of  a  language  without  vowel  sounds  as  of 
an  alphabet  without  vowel  letters.  And  farther,  with 
regard  to  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  Kopp  (liilder  u.  Sdiviften, 
ii.  Hi!,  sr.  >  thinks  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  originally 
contained  separate  forms  for  guttural  breathings  so 
little  differing  from  one  another  as  «,  n.  n,  and  not  a 
single  si^n  to  represent  the  vowels,  which  constitute 
the  life  of  every  language.  Now.  with  regard  to  the 
letters  '  and  1.  it  is  certain  they  were  used  as  vowels 
from  a  very  ancient  period:  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  this  use  of  these  letters  pre- 
ceded their  use  as  consonants,  but  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  contrary.  At  the  beginning  of  a  syllable 
only  1  is  ever  used  as  a  vow vl.  and  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  it  is  so  used  it  lias  been  softened  from  an  ori- 
ginal consonantal  sound.  In  the  middle  of  a  word. 
'  and  i  appear  as  vowels  much  less  frequently  in  the 
earlier  Hebrew  books  than  in  the.  later;  and  on  the 
surviving  monuments  of  the  I'liienician  language  and 
writing  they  have  uniformly  a  consonantal  force.  Be- 
sides, it  is  known  that  one  of  these  letters,  vi/.  1. 
passi  d  over  from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks  as  a, 
consonant,  though  as  a  Greek  letter  it  afterwards  fell 
out  of  use.  As  for  K1.  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  if 
it  originally  stood  for  A  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  it 
should,  even  at  the  date  of  the  very  earliest  monuments 
of  the  language,  have  so  entirely  lost  this  power,  and 
passed  into  a  simple  breathing.  Ami  with  regard  to 
the  alleged  improbability  of  so  ancient  an  alphabet 
distinguishing  the  closely  allied  sounds  of  N.  n,  H,  by  the 
use  of  different  characters,  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position 
to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  such  a  point,  as  the 
languages  we  speak  differ  so  entirely  from  the  Semitic 
tongues,  and  our  organs  are  consequently  incapable 
of  giving  distinct  expression  to  the  variety  of  guttural 
sounds  which  characterized  the  ancient  Hebrew,  as  it 
does  the  modern  Arabic. 

:'>.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  square  characters, 
which  appear  in  all  extant  MSS..  as  well  as  in  our 
printed  l>ibles.  the  most  diverse  views  have  been  pro- 
pounded :  some,  especially  among  the  older  scholars, 
tracing  them  back  to  the  age  of  Moses  and  the  tables 
of  the  law:  and  others  believing  them  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  The  latter  view  is  taken  by 
Kopp  (liilder  u  Schrifteii,  ii.  HIP,  who  places  their  introduc- 
tion somewhere  about  the  fourth  century,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  Palmyrene  characters,  from  which,  in 
his  opinion,  they  were  derived,  were  in  use.  as  appears 
from  inscriptions  vet  extant,  as  late  as  the  third  century 
of  our  era.  P>ut  whatever  may  lie  the  connection 
between  the  square  character  and  the  Palmyrene  (and 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is  very  intimate),  the  opinion  of 
Kopp  is  quite  untenable.  We  have  direct  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  square  character  belongs  to  a  much 
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earlier  age  tliau  that  to  which  1m  assigns  it.  Jerome 
informs  us  that  in  his  day  the  ineffable  name  Jehovah. 
mrr,  was  sometimes  introduced  into  (ircek  MSS.  in  its 
Hebrew  form,  and  that  readers  of  these  MSS.  un- 
acquainted with  Hebrew  often  l.y  mistake  read  the 
name  P/jii,  IIII1I  :  from  which  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
in  .Jerome's,  age,  the  Hebrew  Bible  must  have  been 
written  in  the  square  character  presently  in  use,  for 
only  on  this  supposition  \\as  ,-uch  a  mistake  possible. 
.But,  if  Kopp's  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  the  square 
character  must  then  have  been  ((iiite  recently  elabor- 
ated from  the  Palmyrene.  \Vas  it  so  '  Let  us  turn  to 
another  passage  of  ,J(;rome.  in  his  celebrated  Proluyus 
(falcafus,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  the  Hebrew 
character  in  use  in  his  day  had  been  introduced  by 
K/.ra,  in  place  of  a  more  ancient  character  which  had 
passed  over  to  th'1  Samaritans.  Is  it  credible  that  the 
square  character  was  invented  by  the  Jewish  scholars, 
and  introduce. I  into  MSS.  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fourth  ceiiturv.  and  yet  that  before  the  close  of  that 
same  century  its  origin  was  completely  forgotten,  and 
had  passed  from  the  region  of  history  to  that  of  tradi- 
tion or  fable  .' 

A  similar  testimony  on  the  part  of  Origcii  carries  us 
back  a  centurv  earlier.  He  too  mentions  the  Jewish 
tradition  of  a  change  of  characters  by  E/.ra.  and  speaks 
of  MSS.  in  which  the  Divine  name  was  found  even  in 
his  <lav  written  in  the  ancient  characters  (Muntfuuom, 
Ilex.ii'U,  ii.  nil.  The  expression  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  "  not  one  jot,''  carries  us  back  a  step  farther 
still,  indeed,  almost  to  our  era;  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  phrase  was  a  proverbial  one,  and  that  the  alphabet 
which  gave  rise  to  it  must  have  been  in  use  for  a  eon- 
sid'Table  time.  Xow.  it  is  only  in  the  square  character 
(also,  though  not  so  decidedly,  in  the  Palmyrene)  that 
the  letter  jod  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  others. 
Kopp,  who  not  ^infrequently  makes  up  by  strength  of 
assertion  for  weakness  of  argument,  declares  the  fore- 
going argument  to  be  "  indescribably  weak."  He  points 
to  the  (Jreek  iota  ill.  in  the  writing  of  those  days  by 
no  means  a  small  letter. 

To  all  this  we  may  novf  add  the  still  more  decisive 
evidence  of  monumental  inscriptions,  from  which  it 
appears  that  even  before  the  period  of  the  .Maccabees. 
the  square  character  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  (iievue 
Arcliu'.l.  for  l^ill;  ZuitscUvift  d.  1).  M.  G.  xix.  p.  i^-iHl':.1  That 
another  character,  more  closely  allied  to  the  Phoenician 
and  Samaritan,  is  found  on  the  extant  coins  of  the 
Maccabees  d»es  not  militate  against  this  conclusion. 
Ancient  forms  and  usages  often  survive  in  coins  and 
official  documents  after  thev  have  fallen  into  disuse  in 
common  life.  Besides,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Maccabees,  vindicating  as  they  did  the  nationality  of 
Israel  against  the  tyranny  of  Syria,  may  have  purposely 
revived  the  use  of  the  old  characters,  regarding,  it  may 
be.  those  in  common  use.  which  had  been  introduced 
under  foreign  auspices,  as  a  badge  of  national  servitude. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  old 
Jewish  tradition  of  a  change  of  letters  having  taken 
place  in  tin:  time  of  Kzra,  however  erroneous  it  may  be 
in  some  of  its  details,  is  not  without  a  solid  foundation 
in  fact. 

II J.  Proi/resshr  difttsion  of  the  art  of  irrifin'/  amon<i 
the  ancient  JMreii:-*. — The  art  of  writing  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  previous  to  the  age  of 
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Moses.  Jn  the  hook  of  Genesis  there  is  no  allusion  to 
documents  of  any  sort.  Abraham  buvs  the  field  and 
cave  of  Machpelah,  but  there  is  no  bill  of  purchase  as 
in  the  case  of  a  similar  transaction  in  the  history  of 
Jeremiah.  C<>ini>;ire  Go.  xxiii.  wit'.i  Je.  xxxii.  The  cave  and 
the  Held  "  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a  posses- 
sion in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  lleth,  before  all 
that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his  city."  (;u.  xxiii.  K  There 
is  no  hint  of  any  documentary  proof  of  the  purchase 
being  given  or  asked.  It  does  not,  however,  bv  any 
means  follow  from  this  absence  of  allusion  to  the  art 
of  writing  in  the  book  of  Gene-is,  that  that  art  was 
altogether  unknown  in  .Palestine  in  the  patriarchal  age. 
It  mav  have  been  unknown,  or  but  rarely  practised,  bv 
the  nomad  and  rural  population,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  scene  of  the  patriarchal  story  is  laid:  and  yet  have 
been  known  and  practised  in  the  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation and  civilization,  a>  it  certainly  was  in  Egypt, 
and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  in  Mesopotamia  also,  even 
at  that  early  period  (Kenrkk's  Egypt,  ii  101,  WJ).  In  Con- 
firmation of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  storv  of  liuth. 
from  which  we  find  that  even  in  a  much  later  age  it 
was  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  to  transact  and  com- 
plete purchases  similar  to  Abraham's  without  the  aid 
of  writing  materials,  though  no  one  will  now  maintain 
that  the  art  of  \\ritinu'  was  then  unknown,  liu.  iv.  7-11. 
Instances  of  the  same  sort  might  be  adduced  from  the 
history  of  all  nations  at  a  similar  stage  of  social 
advancement. 

When  we  pass  from  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  to  that 
of  Moses,  from  the  family  life  of  .Palestine  to  the 
political  life  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  of  the  desert,  we 
iirst  meet  with  distinct  traces  of  the  art  of  writing. 
It  is  probable  that  the  shoterltn,  or  ''officers"  subor- 
dinate to  the  taskmasters,  mentioned  in  Ex.  v.  G-l!t. 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  full  amount  of  labour 
was  performed  by  their  enslaved  countrymen,  were  so 
named  from  the  use  they  made  of  writing  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  degrading  functions  (Arab,  aataru,  to 
write).  But,  however  this  may  be,  we  immediately 
afterwards  read  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  and  of 
the  "  book  of  the  covenant"  which  ''Moses  read  in  the 
audience  of  all  the  people,"  Kx.  xxiv.  7, 1-';  also  of  a  book, 
in  which  was  entered  a  record  of  the  victory  over 
Amalek  in  liephidim,  and  which  Moses  was  directed 
to  •'rehearse  in  the  ears  of  .Joshua."  Kx.  xvii.  14  (this 
*t'l>hcr  or  document  may  afterwards  have  formed  part 
of  the  "Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  '  mentioned 
\u.  xxi.  ]4):  and  at  a  later  period  mention  is  made  of  a 
written  account  of  the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness.  Xu  xxxiii.  2.  We  also  read  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  with  its  four  rows  of  stones,  on 
which  were  engraven,  "like  the  engravings  of  a  signet," 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  and  of  the 
mitre  with  its  plate  of  pure  gold,  on  which  was  a 
"writing  like  to  the  engravings  of  a  signet,"  HOLIXK.S.S 
TO  THI:  LORD.  Kx.  \xxix.  it,  :;n.  Of  the  use  of  writing  in 
legal  transactions  and  processes  mention  is  made  in 
Xu.  v.  2.°>;  Do.  xxiv.  1,  '•'>.  Specially  to  be  noted  is  the 
figurative  use  which  is  made  of  the  word  st^licr  in 
Kx.  xxxii.  3 '2,  :53:  ''Blot  me  out  of  the  book  which 
thou  hast  written,"  in  which  we  already  meet  with  the 
idea  of  a  memorial  book  kept  by  God,  "for  them  that 
feared  the  Lord  and  that  thought  upon  his  name,"  Jlnl. 
iii.  ifi;  Ts.  ivi.  n  (^.  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  age  of  Moses  the  art  of  writing  was  commonly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  knowledge 
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of   important    truths    and    the   memory   <>f    important 
events. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  frum  this  that  in 
that  age,  or  for  many  ages  after,  writing  was  in  common 
use  among  the  body  of  the  people.  The  knowledge  of  ' 
it  was  probably  confined  to  the  few  who  occupied  an  : 
official  position;  the  people  being  still  dependent  chiefly  j 
on  oral  instruction  for  their  knowledge  of  what  God  j 
had  done  for  them,  and  what  he  required  of  them. 
Writing  was  in  those  days  employed  rather  as  a  means 
of  preserving  than  of  circulating  knowledge.  The 
tables  of  stone  were  laid  up  in  the  ark.  The  book  of 
the  covenant,  mentioned  Kx.  x\iv.,  was  read  to  the  people. 
The  book  of  the  law.  mentioned  Du.  xxxi.  iM-i'-i,  was  given 
to  the  Levites  "to  put  it  ill  the  side  of  the  ark;  .... 
for  a  witne.-s  against  Israel. "  The  song  of  Closes. 
Do.  xxxi;.,  was  not  circulated  in  writing  among  the 
people,  but  ''was  spoken  in  their  ears,'1  eh.  xxxi.  :;i>:  and 
thus  they  were  taught  t<>  repeat  it  and  to  transmit  it 
to  others,  eh.  xxxi  r.i,  _'-'.  It  is  only  the  kinir  who  was  ex- 
presslv  enjoined  t<>  have  written  out  for  his  special  use 
a  copy  of  the  law,  and  t»  /'«/</  therein  rill  the  days  of 
his.  life.  Do.  xvii.  is  in.  (If  the  people  in  general  it  was 
required  that  tli--y  should  Irani  Cod's  statutes,  and 
have  them  in  their  heart,  and  teach  them  diligently  to 
their  children.  Tie  vi.  r>,  7,  plainly  by  word  of  mouth:  for 
when  it  is  added,  eh  vi.  '.i,  '•  Tiiou  .-halt  write  them  upon 
the  p  >st-  of  thv  hou-i-.  and  on  thy  gates,''  the  expres- 
sion is  probably  to  be  und>-r-tood  ti^uraiively,  like  the 
••buidinir  on  the  hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  the 
eves."  eli.  vi.  •>.  <_' >mi>  also  Ps.  xliv.  2(1  ,  Ixxviii  :i,  with  cii.  lu(lS).1 


'•71.  i    Assyrian  s.eribes  making  notis  of  prisoners,  heads  of 


During  the  wars  under  Joshua  no  advancement  in 
the  art  of  writing  is  to  lie  looked  for.  fu  the  book  of 
Joshua,  accordingly,  there  is  mention  made  but  of  one 
new  document,  viz.  a  geographical  description  and 
sevenfold  division  of  the  land  west  of  Jordan,  drawn 
up  bv  delegates  from  the  several  tribes,  Jos.  xviii.  ft. 
Th"  xh'itrrini  are  also  mentioned  among  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  Jos  i.  in-,  iii.  -2:  \m.  -";  xxiii.  '2;  xxiv.  1.  [( 'om- 
pare  with  these  the  Assyrian  scribes  of  the  accompany- 
ing engraving,  who  appear  no  fewer  than  six  times  on 
the  monuments.  The  two  men  are  acting  as  scribes, 
taking  account  of  prisoners,  spoils,  and  heads  of  the 
slain;  one  figure  is  always  bearded,  the  other  with 
smooth  chin,  probably  a  eunuch:  the  bearded  man  holds 


a  book  or  tablet,  the  other  a  scroll.  The  sculptures  on 
which  these  figures  appear  represent  scenes  in  the  lives 
of  Sennacherib  and  Sardanapalus. ]  In  Joshua  also 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  book  of  the  Law, 
which  Joshua,  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of 
Moses,  wrote  upon  great  stones  on  Mount  Ebal,  and 
afterwards  read  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people.  The 
book  of  Jashar,  quoted  ch.  x.  in,  belongs  to  a  .somewhat 
later  age.  -2  sa.  i.  iv 

Important  to  our  present  purpose  is  the  mention  in 
Jos.  xv.  ]."»,  l(j  and  Ju.  i.  1.1.  12,  of  Kirjath-sepher 
(/inolc- ton-it),  afterwards  named  Debir;  and  with  this 
may  be  conjoined  the  allusion  in  the  immortal  song  of 
Deborah  to  the  ;/<  iW/ «/•</,• ///i  (cutters)  and  sopJicrim 
(writers:,  who  led  the  bands  of  Machir  and  Zebulon 
"to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.''  Ju.  v.  11. 
As  yet  the  art  of  writing  was  not  only  confined  to 
certain  classes,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  cultivated 
chiefly  in  certain  localities.2  The  vicinity  of  Zebulon 
and  .Machir  to  Phienicia  and  Damascus  is  to  be  noted, 
Co.  xlix.  Hi. 

Under  Samuel  the  institution  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  must  have  conduced  not  less  to  the  literary 
than  to  the  religions  advancement  of  Israel.  And  the 
seed  which  was  then  sown  ripened  into  an  abundant 
harvest  during  the  glorious  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, which  were  rendered  net  less  illustrious  by  the 
literurv  achievements  \\hidi  distinguished  them,  than 
bv  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  war  and 
peace.  During  these  reigns  the  art  of  writing  must 
have  been  largely  employed,  not  only  for  literary  but 
for  political  purposes.  The  aojtlitr,  or  secretary,  scribe, 
was  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  monarch's  person, 
2  Sa.  viii.  17;  xx.  -'>:  so  also  the  i,in.:kir  or  recorder.  We 
also  read  of  David  himself  writing  a  letter  (KC  filler)  to 
J.iali,  2Sa  xi  14,15;  thou-h  the  fact  that  the  reply  of 
J«ab  was  by  messenger,  and  not  by  letter,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  latter  modi'  of  communication  was 
-till  rare-  and  i  xcrptional. 

In  the  a  ire  of  Isaiah,  in  which  (or  not  long  before) 
the  strictly  prophetic  literature  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence, various  circumstances  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art  of  writing,  such  as  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  reign  of  I'x/.iali;  the  closer 
relations  and  increased  intercourse  between  Palestine 
and  the  irreat  seats  of  civilization  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kuphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Nile 
on  the  other:  and  also  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  local  and  geographical  unity 
of  Israel,  which  would  necessitate  a  written  intercourse 
between  the  widely  separated  branches  of  the  nation. 
Accordingly  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  we  find  various 
notices  illustrative  of  our  present  subject,  one  of  which 
is  specially  interesting,  as  it  would  appear  to  indicate 
a  wider  diffusion  than  we  have  had  any  evidence  of 
previously  to  this  period,  of  the  practice  of  reading  and 
writing  among  the  people.  We  refer  to  Is.  .xxix. 
11,  12,  where  the  prophet,  in  describing  the  blindness 
|  of  the  people,  compares  the  word  of  God  to  a  sealed 
hook  crrnrr  •etrrrt,  a  document  of  any  description, 
"which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned  (lit.  that 
knows  writing,  "CD  ST),  saying,  Pa-ad  this,  I  pray 
thee:  and  he  saith,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed:  and  the 
book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned  (who  does 
not  know  writing),  saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee:  and 
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he  saith,  I  am  not  learned  ("ED  'ran^  N7,  I  do  not 
know  books  or  writing)."  Here  we  read  of  two  classes 
of  the  population,  those  able  to  read  a  written  docu- 
ment, and  those  not  aide:  and  though  the  latter  were 
probably  still  much  the  larger  class,  it  would  seem 
from  the  form  of  the  prophet's  language  that  the  know- 
ledge of  writing  was  no  longer  confined  within  the 
limits  (if  an  official  class,  but  was  dili'used  somewhat 
more  widely  among  the  people. 

This  was  still  more  decidedly  the  case  in  the  a-v  of 
Jeremiah,  as  is  evident  from  the  frequency  with  which 
the  art  of  writing  is  alluded  to  in  his  writings,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  earlier  prophets.  In  Jeremiah 
we  read  for  the  first  time  of  a  conveyance  of  property 
being  drawn  out  in  writing,  and  subscribed  not  only  bv 
the  principal  parties,  but  also  by  witnesses.  Je.  xxxii. 
n-12.  And  that  this  was  the  common  practice  is 
evident  from  ver.  '-'A  of  the  same  chapter.  Copies  of 
the  sacred  writings  appear  also  to  have  been  multiplied. 
Jo.  viii.  s.  Letters  are  spoken  of  more  frequently,  Jc. 
xxix.  L'.'I,  2:).'  The  class  of  ,«'/j!/i  run  or  scribes  had  become 
numerous,  Je.  viii.  >;  xxxvi.  KI,  12,  •_::{,  a;;  xxxvii.  ].'.,  a/;  IP.  L':,; 
K/.e.  ix.  -2,  3,  11;  2  Cli.  xxxiv.  13.  On  the  whole  the  state  of 
matters,  with  respect  to  the  art  of  writing  at  this 
period  in  Palestine,  was  very  similar  to  that  which  we 
find  delineated  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (Kcnri.k,  i. 
2^3,  2si;  ii.  :>2).  A  still  wider  diffusion  of  the  art  of 
writing  is  indicated  by  the  notices  in  EC.  xii.  12.  and 
Ecclus.  xlii.  7;  Lu.  xvi.  (J. 

IV.  Materials  of  irrilinij. — We  have  no  very  definite 
statement  in  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  material 
which  was  in  most  common  use  for  the  purposes  of 
writing.  In  all  ages  it  has  been  customary  to  engrave 
on  stone2  or  metal,  or  other  durable  material,  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  permanency  of  the  record:  and 
accordingly,  in  the  very  commencement  of  the;  national 
history  of  Israel  we  read  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law 
written  in  stone,  and  of  a  subsequent  writing  of  the  law 
on  stone,  Do.  xxvii.  3;  Jos.  viii.  32.  In  the  latter  case  there 
is  this  peculiarity,  that  plaster  (t~t<lh,  lime  or  gypsum) 
was  used  along  with  stone,  a  combination  of  materials 
which  Hengstenberg,  in  the  valuable  dissertation  on 
the  art  of  writing  among  the  Hebrews,  contained  in  his 
Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  illustrates  by  comparison 
of  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  engravers,  who,  having 
first  carefully  smoothed  the  stone,  filled  up  the  faulty 
places  with  gypsum  or  cement,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
perfectly  uniform  surface  on  which  to  execute  their 

engravings  (vol.  i.  p.  433,  Clarke's  trans.  Compare  also  Wilkin- 
son's Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  300). 

The  metals  also  are  mentioned  as  a  material  of 
writing;  as  lead,  in  Jub  xix.  -a,  21  (though  whether  the 
reference  in  that  passage  is  to  writing  on  lead,  or  filling 
up  the  hollow  of  the  letters  with  lead,  is  not  certain 

(I'liny,  xiii.  11;    Hengstenberg,  u.  s.  i.  433);    !>)•(/.•>.*•,    1  Mac.  viii.  22; 

xiv.  is,  27, 4s;  rjolt.l,  Ex.  xxxix.  30.     Of  stamped  coins  of  the 
Hebrews  there  is  no  trace  earlier  than  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,3  i  Ma-,  xv.  i;. 
To  the  engraving  of  gems  there  is  frequent  reference 


b  iii.  c. :{. 

:  On  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  sculpturing  and 
engraving  the  hardest  stone,  see  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Er/ii/itians, 
iii.  SO.  As  to  other  materials  of  writing,  see  p.  152  of  same 
volume. 

•"•  In  Egypt  the  Ptolemip*  first  cst-iblishe:!  a  coinage  in  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  (Wilkinson,  u.  s.  i!3S,  239). 


in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  account  of  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate.  Sec  also  K  xxix.  n,  12,  is;  je.  xxxii.  ll; 
Da.  xii.  4.  lu  (ie.  xxxviii.  IS  we  read  of  Judah's  signet, 
and  from  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  East  we  learn 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  to 
cany  about  with  them  an  engraved  cylinder  iu  agate 
:  or  other  hard  stone,  which  was  used  as  a  seal  or  signet, 
and  probably  worn  round  the  wrist:  but  the  engraving 
on  these  cylinders  was  not  always  accompanied  with  an 
inscription.  Eor  specimens,  see  Rawlinson's  Am'ii.ni 
Mntw.rcltiv*  (i.  p.  87,  117,  us,  134,  211,  331).  Compare  also 
Heeren's  Hittorivul  Rvxearchcx  (11.2113).  (Sec  SEAL.) 

The  common  materials  of  \\riting  were  the  tablet 
(rn%  /wr/<>.  and  the  roll  (rfco,  //;<",'////«),  the  former 
probably  having  a  Chaldean  origin,  the  latter  au 
Egyptian. 

"The  tablets  of  the  Chaldeans/'  says  3Ir.  Itawlinson 
(Anc.  Mmi.  i.  85-87),  "are  among  the  most  remaikabie  of 

their  remains They  are  small  pieces  of   clay, 

somewhat  rudely  shaped  into  a  form  resembling  a 
pillow,  and  thickly  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters.1 
....  What  is  most  curious  is  that  these  documents 
have  been  in  general  enveloped,  after  they  were  baked, 
in  a  cover  of  moist  clay,  upon  which  their  contents 
have  been  again  inscribed,  so  as  to  present  externally 
a  duplicate  of  the  writing  within:  and  the  tablet  in  its 
cover  has  then  been  baked  afresh."  The  same  material 
was  largely  used  by  the  Assyrians,  and  many  of  their 
clay  tablets  still  remain.  "They  are  of  various  sixes. 
ranging  from  nine  inches  long  by  six  and  a  half  wide, 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  by  an  inch  wide,  and  even  1>  s- 
....  Some  thousands  of  thc.-e  have  been  recovered: 
many  are  historical,  some  linguistic,  some  geographical, 
some  astronomical."  (Compare  I'liny,  N.  11.  vii.  ;V>,  and  Ileercu, 
u  s.  ii.  is:,.)  And  for  the  similar  use  of  hollow  cylinders, 
or  prisms  of  six  or  eight  sides,  formed  of  fine  terra  cotta, 
sometimes  glaxed,  on  which  the  character*  were  traced 
with  a  small  stylus,  in  .some  specimens  so  minutely  as 
to  be  capable  of  decipherment  only  with  the  aid  ef  a 
magnifying  glass,  see  Itawlinson  ii.  :;:;ii,  i:M. 

In  Egypt  the  principal  writing  material  was  quite  of 
a  different  sort.  Wooden  tablets  are  indeed  found 
pictured  on  the  monuments,  as  in  the  accompanying 
cut  Xo.  0'7;3  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Ki;yp.  ih.  i;,2,  n.);  but  the  ma- 
terial which  was  in  common  use,  even  from  very 
ancient  times,  was  the  papyrus.  This  reed,  found 
chiefly  in  Lower  Egypt,  "had  various  economic  uses: 
.  .  .  .  for  writing,  the  pith  was  taken  out,  and 
divided  by  a  pointed  instrument  into  the  thin  pellicles 
of  which  it  is  composed:  it  was  then  flattened  by  pres- 
sure, and  the  strips  glued  tog-ether,  other  strips  being 
placed  at  right  angles  to  them,  so  that  a  roll  of  any  length 
might  be  manufactured  (Pliny's  account,  X.  II.  xiii.  23,  is 
partly  erroneous)"'  Kenrkk's  Egypt,  i.  M),  no.  That  this 
material  was  in  use  in  Egypt  from  a  very  early  period. 
is  evidenced  by  still  existing  papyrus  MSS.  of  the 
earliest  Theban  dynasties  (Id.  i.  p.  283,357,  4*0,  WT-,  ii.  102, 

1  !2;    see  also  Wilkinson,  u.  s.  iii.   IKMls).       As     the    papyrus. 

being  in  great  demand,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  became  very  costly,  other  materials  were  often 
used  instead  of  it,  among  which  Wilkinson  mentions 
leather,  a  few  leather  rolls  of  an  early  period  having 
been  found  in  the  tombs  (Anc.  Egyp.  iii.  152). 

Xow,  as  Palestine  lay  between  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  on  the  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  and 

4  Probably  the  cuneiform  writing  had  its  origin  in  this  com- 
mon use  of  clay  as  a  material  (Ravdinsoii.  i.  S3). 
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formed  the  highway  of  union  and  commerce  between 
them,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  materials  of  writing 
very  similar  to  those  in  common  use  in  the  two  great 
centres  of  civilization,  with  which  it  was  so  intimately 
connected.  Accordingly  we 
d'>  rind  mention  made  in  the 
Old  Testament  both  of  the 
tablet  (luiii-l,)  and  of  the  roll 
(m&f/illu)',  but  we  are  not 
distinctly  informed  of  what 
substance  either  tablet  or 
roll  was  composed.  From 
the  character  of  the  soil  of 
Palestine  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  tablet  w;ls  not.  as 
usually  in  A<.-yria  and  Pa- 
bvioiiia.  of  baked  clay,  un- 
less we  are  to  suppose  an 
importation  of  Assyrian  la- 
blots,  which  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, as  the  writing  seems 

to  have  been  inscribed  on  these  tablets  when  the  clay 
was  fre>li.  which,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  afti  r  the 
lapse-  of  time  oceupi-'d  in  its  carriage  from  A>.-vna  to 
l'alc.-4ino.  Accordingly  brick  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture usually  in  coiineclioii  with  IVdiylonia  or  Kg.vpt, 
Co  xi.  :;;  Kx  v.  7-1:';  X;i.  iii.  1  1;  Jc.  \  ;  ]  I;  I 

connection  with  Palestine,  Is.  ix  :<  i»>:  and  we  read  of  no 
tablet  of  clay,  but  either  of  stone  (as  in  th-  case  of  the 
tables  of  the  law)  or  of  metal.  1  Ki.  vii.  ::r,,  and  Is  viii.  1  com- 
pare iii  -'.',\  or  of  \\  ood.  \\liich  was  probably  the  material 


"And  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  book:"  also 
1  Ksdras  vi.  '2-j;  Lu.  iv.  17;  Ke.  vi.  14.  Considering 
the  close  connection  between  tluda-a  and  Egypt,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  period  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  probable 
that  the  roll  was  of  papyrus,  though  we  have  no  actual 
statement  to  that  effect  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
All  we  certainly  know  is  that  it  was  of  a  substance 
which  mi'jht  be  torn  and  burned,  Jo.  xxxvi.  i.;;  that  the 
writing  was  with  ink.  r7!.  d~/,'o.  and  was  arranged  in 
columns.  pi-Pi,  d<  la tht.it.lt  ^or  lit.  doors),  Je.  xxxvi.  •":,-,  and 
that  both  sides  of  the  material  were  sometimes  written 
on.  K/e.  ii  1".  -Mention  is  made  of  paper  in  '1  .hi.  1'J: 
also  -1  K.-dras  xv.  •_':  Tohit  vii.  14. 

That  prepared  skins  wen;  used  for  writing  on  bv  the 
ancient  Hebrews  is  probable,  but  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Wliether  the  Hebrew  f'j.lni'. 
book  or  document,  was  so  called  from  its  connection 
with  a  root  meaning  to  "scrape,"  is  verv  doubtful:  it 
is  certain  that  in  Hebrew  the  root  iui/,/uir  has  no  such 
meaning.  The  oulv  Scriptural  mention  of  parchment 
is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  'i  Ti.  iv.  i:;. 

The  tablet  wa-;  inscribed  with  a  slvltis.  which  made 
an  indentation  in  the  snh>taii'v  of  which  the  tablet 


commonly  ernjiloyed  for  writinir  on.  I.u  i.  r,:j; 
•JKs  In*  . \iv.L-i,  where  tablet-;  of  box -wood  are  mentioned. 
Tin-  roll.  rp;-2  'or  -it::  n'-;^,  PS.  xl.s(7);  Jo.  xxxvi. 2,4;  K/e. 
ii.  ;i\  is  not  mentioned  before  the  tiiii'-  of  .Jeremiah 
(unless  1's.  xl.  b"  earlier',  and  only  in  Je.  xxxvi.,  K/.e. 
ii.  and  iii.,  and  Zee.  v.  Compare  also  ]s.  xxxiv.  -I: 


was  composed:  the  roll  was  written  on  with  ink,1  L'  Co. 
1  13.  In  K/.e.  ix.  •_'.:;,  11,  the  inkstand, 
~*™ri  rrr,  is  mentioned.  As  to  the  stylus  or  pen,  the 
Hebrew  \\onl  for  it  i-.  "I",  *'t.  the  derivation  of  which  is 
obscure.  It  is  found  in  four  passages,  in  two  of  which 
it  has  attached  to  it  the  epithet  "iron,"  Job  xix.  LM;  Je. 
xvii.l:  in  die  other  two,  iv  xlv.  'l  (H;  Je  viii.  s,  it  denotes  the 
pon  in  common  use  anion'^  the;  KOfiherim  or  scribes,  of 
whatever  sort  that  may  have  been.  The  word  ".ITT. 
'7c'/v/,  which  is  usually  conjoined  bv  writers  upon  this 
-uhject  with  U".  is  mentioned  only  in  OIK;  somewhat 
obscure  passage.  Is.  \iii.  i,  as  an  instrument  of  writing: 
it  has  probably  some  connection  with  chart itmmhn,  the 
name  of  the  Kgyptian  sacred  scribes.  In  Egypt  the 
reed-pen  ,-eeins  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest 
times.  [t  even  forms  part  of  one  of  the  ancient 
alphabetic  characters.  "The  reed-pen  and  inkstand, 
and  scribes  employed  in  writing,  appear  among  the 
sculptures  in  the  tombs  of  dixch,  which  are  contem- 
poraneous with  the  pyramids  themselves"  ^Kfinic'k,  ii. 
l»-2,  M^'i.  [n.  H.  W.j 


Y. 


YEAR.   Tlie  Hebrew  name  for  year,  n:c  (x1t<.t.>«},  is 


i,r  seems  t« 


h 


Jt  does  not  wax  and 


derived  from  a  root  which  conveys  the  idea  of  chawn,  \  wane  like  the  moon;  it  only  changes  its  position. 
repetition,  rn-ttrri'/u-c,  and  is  thus  descriptive  of  the  |  Therefore,  while  the  Hebrew  word  for  month  means 
annual  revolution  of  the  seasons,  or  the,  periodic  i  ncii'iie**,  that  for  year  imports  periodic  change  and 

repetition. 

in  the  article  MONTH  it  was  fhown  that  while  the 

Hebrew  month  was  lunar   (commencing  with  the  new 


*  Egyptian  Scribe,  with  p:iirtto  under  his  arm,  reading  from   ; 

a  papyrus  roll:  the  satdn-1   for  his  wriiing  m.-.ierials  in  fr.-nt  of  i       '  Josephus  make 
liiia.—  Paintina  from  Tliubes,  in  British  Museum.  !  'A'nt.  xii.  •>.  10';. 


of  rolls  written  in  letters  of  gold 
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moon.,  tin.1  Hebrew  year  \v;is  jis  far  as  possible  solar, 
ami  commenced  in  spring.  Spring,  when  all  nature 
bursts  forth  into  fresh  life,  may  lie  regarded  as  a  most 
natural  period  for  commencing  the  year.  It  happened 
also  to  IK:  the  season  when  the  people  of  Israel  first 
Imrst  forth  into  national  life,  shaking  oil'  the  wintry 
bondage  of  Iv^vpt  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  ehieily  in- 
sisted on  iu  the  law  of  .Mo.-es  for  placing  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hebrew  Year  in  spring.  \'.\.  xii.  L>:  \iii.-l;  xxiii. 
I:.;  xxxiv.  i-,  though  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  other 
was  not  overlooked. 

Erom  the  language  employed  in  Ex.  xii.  "2,  "  "Phis 
month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months:  it 
shall  be  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  you/'  it  would 
seem  that  previous  to  the  exodus  the  year  of  the  He- 
brews had  had  a  different  commencement:  and  this 
more  ancient  commencement  is  placed  by  tradition  in 
the  end  of  autumn,1  when  the  produce  of  the  ground 
tias  been  gathered  in,  and  the  labours  of  one  year  being 
brought  to  a  clo>e,  the  husbandman  begins  his  labours 
anew  by  sowing  the  seed  of  another  year's  harvest. 
This  twofold  commencement  of  the  year  iu  spring  and 
autumn,  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  twofold 
commencement  of  the  day  at  sunrise  and  sunset: 
spring  being  as  it  were  the  dawn  of  the  vear,  and 
autumn  its  evening  twilight.  Our  commencement  of 
the  year  in  midwinter  and  of  the  day  at  midnight, 
however  convenient,  are  alike  unnatural  and  arbitrary. 

To  the  Hebrew  who  beism  his  dav  with  sunset.,  it 
would  probably  appear  mo.-t  fitting  to  begin  the  year 
with  the  close  of  autumn:  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
supposed  that,  all  through  the  Hebrew  historv.  the 
civil  year  began  in  autumn,  and  that  it  was  the  eccle- 
siastical year  only  which  had  its  commencement  in 
spring.  This  view,  however,  though  the  received  one 
among  the  later  Jews,  is  only  partially  borne  out  by 
Scripture.  The  statement  just  quoted  from  Ex. 
xii.  '2,  is  quite  absolute  and  unqualified.  "  This  month'' 
— i.e.  the  spring  month,  Abib,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called.  Nisan  -"shall  be  the  fir>t  month  of  the  year  to 
you  :"  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
the  months  arc  numbered  first,  second,  third,  &c.,  in 
accordance  with  this  statement.  Those  who  think 
that  the  civil  year  commenced  with  the  seventh  month, 
afterwards  called  Tisri,  do  not  allege  that  they  can 
point  to  any  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  that  month 
is  named  the  first  month  of  the  year.  They  quite  allow 
that  it  is  invariably  named  the  seventh  month,  and 
this  seems  decisive  of  the  point  in  question.  Besides, 
the  reason  which  is  given  in  Exodus  for  fixing  the 
commencement  of  the  year  in  spring — viz.  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  from  Egypt  at  that  season  of  the 
year  is  a  reason  which  bears  alike  upon  the  whole 
national  life,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

Two  passages  in  Exodus  have  been  appealed  to  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  of  an  autumnal  commence- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  civil  year.  These  are — Ex.  xxiii. 
15,  10:  ''Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  ....  and  the  feast  of  harvest  ....  and  the 
feast  of  ingathering,  which  is  in  iltc  end  of  tic  year 
(nrtrr  ns"J:\  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labour- 
out  of  the  field  :"  and  Ex.  xxxiv.  22.  where  also  we 
rend  of  "the  feast  of  ingathering  at  tlic  year's  end" 
(rran  re^n).  But  with  regard  to  these  passages,  it 


|  may  be  remarked  that  the  rendering  in  our  version, 
"  the  end  of  the  year,"'  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  exact 

j  equivalent  for  either  of  the  Hebrew  expressions  just 
given-  the  former  literally  signifying  "the  outgoing  of 
the  year;''  the  latter,  "the  revolving  or  revolution  of 
the  year,'' as  indeed  it  is  translated  in  the  margin  fin 
Ps.  xix.  7  (G)  it  is  rendered  "  circuit")  r  and  the  refer- 
ence probably  is  to  what  may  be  styled  the  natural 
agricultural  year,  extending  from  the  sowing  of  the 
seed  to  the  ingathering  of  the  crops:  but  not  having  its 
commencement  and  its  termination  fixed  to  any  parti- 
cular day.  such  as  the  first  of  Tisri.  Perhaps  by  the 
'•outgoing''  and  "revolution"  of  the  year  the  sacred 
writer  may  mean  merely  "when  the  season  of  the 
year  is  changing  for  winter" — words  which  Josephus 
u .-••erf  when  writing  of  the  same  festival  (Ant.  iii.  10,  j). 
The  phrase  which  seems  more  strictly  to  denote  the 
close  of  the  regular  year  is  n:v:n  rcvcri;  literally,  the 
return  of  the  year — when  it  has  completed  its  revolu- 
tion, and  commences  afresh — a  phrase  \\hieh  is  several 
times  used  to  denote  the  spring  time,  when  active 
operations  of  every  description  are  resumed,  2  Sa.  xi.  i; 
1  Ki.  xx.  22,  20;  1  Ch.  xx.  1;  2  Ch.  xxxvi.  10.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  any 
deeis'uo  support  to  the  idea  of  a  Hebrew  civil  J'ear 
commencing  with  tho  seventh  month. a  distinguished 
from  nil  ecclesiastical  year  commencing  with  the  first 
month. 

In  the  treatise  on  the  ''Beginning  of  the  Year" 
ll'ifli  /A'-//"/"':  contained  in  the  Talmud,  four  begin- 
nings of  the  year  are  noted — viz.  the  two  already 
m'-ntioned  (the  first  of  Xisan  and  the  first  of  Tisri  ,  and 
in  addition  to  these,  the  first  of  Elul,  or  the  sixth 
month,  which  was  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
when  the  tithing  of  animals  was  in  question:  and  the 
first  (or,  according  to  Hillel,  the  fifteenth)  Shebat,  or 
the  eleventh  month,  which  was  reckoned  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  when  the  tithing  of  fruit-trees  was  in 
question.  If,  however,  we  place  out  of  view  so  much 

'  of  this  tradition  as  relates  to  the  tithing  of  animals  and 
of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  the  only  matter  of  import 

]  mice  which  will  remain  to  be  noted  is,  that  "years, 
and  sabbatic  years,  and  jubilees  were  counted  from 
the  beginning  of  Tisri.''  And  this  appears  to  be  in 

i  harmony  with  the  ordinances  contained  in  Le.  xxv.  on 

|  the  subject  of  these  years,  and  in  particular  with  the 
injunction  in  vcr.  9  that  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee 
should  be  sounded  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month.  We  may  therefore  allow  the  recognition 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  of  a  year  commencing 
after  the  ingathering  of  the  crops;  and  which,  em- 
bracing as  it  did  the  whole  round  of  agricultural 
operations  from  the  sowing  to  the  ingathering,  might 
with  greater  propriety  be  called  the  agricultural  than 
thi1  civil  year;  though  doubtless  the  tenure  of  property, 
which  in  those  ages  was  chiefly  agricultural,  and  also 
contracts  for  service,  must  have  been  regulated  to  a 
certain  extent  by  this  year,  Le.  xxv.  10-17. 4  In  the 
later  periods  of  Jewish  history,  much  greater  import- 
ance would  be  given  to  this  year  by  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidce,  called  also  the  era 


1  Compare  tho  Targum  on  1  Ki.  viii.  2,  and  Josephus,  Antiq. 


"  Compare  Ewald's  view  of  this  matter,  in  his  Atiherthiiiiid-  deg 
Fol'.rs  !x,-aeJ,  p.  304,  note. 

3  Yet  the  seventh  month,  commencing  the  second  hall'  of  The 
year,  and  including  the  day  of  atonement  and  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, had  its  arrival  celebrated  with  special  observances,  I.e. 
xxiii.  2t,  -.I  (Josephus,  Antiq.  iii.  10,  C). 

1  Compare  G.  J.  Vo?sius,  Ckronologia,  c.  iii. 
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of  contracts,    which   commenced  with  the   autumn  of  subordinate  autumnal  term  l>y  which  operations  and 

:>!•_;  B.C.  transactions  connected  with  agriculture  were  regulated. 

That  the  year  commencing  in  spring  was  also  a  civil  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  first  Xisan.' 
year  is  fully  recognized  in  the  Talmud,  in  which  we         \\  e  have  already  remarked  that  the   Hebrew  year 

read  (liosh  Ilasiiana,  i.  1)   that  the  fu-.-t   Xisan  was   "the  was,  as  far  as  possible,   solar.      Xo  actual  year  corre- 

beginning  of  the  year  for  kings,'' as  well  as  with  respect  sponds   exactly    with   the    solar   year,    which    includes 

to  the.  sacred  .solemnities.      In  the  To.<'->/>/<f/t'!,  or  addi-  nearly  six  hours  more  than  oo'j  days.      Our  year  is  as 

tions.  to  the  treatise  (.if  the  Mischna  just  quoted  vr^;lii,i  nearly  solar  as  is   consistent   with  its   commencement 

Thesaurus,  vol.  xviii.  p.  51-2)  this  is  explained  to  mean,  that  if  eoineiding  witli    the   commencement   of  a  day.       The 

a  king  died  in  Adar.  or  the  twrfth  month,  and  another  Hebrew  year  was   as  nearly   solar   as   was    consistent 

was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  .same  month,  in  that  with  its  commencement  coinciding  \vith  the  new  moon, 

case    the    year    to    which    that    month    belonged    v\as  ..r  tirst  day  of  a  month.      But  for  this  necessity  of  con- 

reckonod  to  both  reigns;  so  likewise,  if  a  kinv;  died  in  necting  the  commencement  of  the  year  with  that  of  the 

Xisan.  or  the  first  month,  and  another  succeeded  him  iu  month,  the  Hebrews  would   probably  have  begun  their 

the  same  month :  whereas,  if  the  one  king  died  in  Adar,  year  with  the  vernal  equinox.     As  it  was,  they  seem  to 

and  the  other  be_;an  his  ivi-n  in  Xi-aii.  the  year  which  have  begun  it  \\itli  the  new  moon  which  was  nearest  to 

Adar  closed  was  reckoned   to  the  one.  and  that  which  the  equinox,  and   yet   late  enough  to  allow  of  the  first 

Xisan  commenced  was   reckoned    to   the  other.      Other  fruits  of  th>'  barley  harvest  being  offered,  according  to 

civil   transactions  are  al-o   m<-ntiuned   as   regulated    b\  the    Mosaic   ordinance,    about    the-   middle    of    the   tirst 

the  spring  commencement  of  the  year   (I'yoi  TI,.->  xviii.  month.     This  accords  with  the  statement  of  .losephus. 

I',  ."ill,  ">:•,  .">?'.' i.  lhat  the  passover  was  celebrated  when   the   sun  was   in 

We  may  therefore  regard    it  as  established   that   the  Aries   (Anti.i.  iii.  i<>,  ,">.    Comijare  also  Fhilo,  Do  Septcnario,  sect. 

Hebrew  year   began   with   the   fir.-t   day  of   Xisan     an-  lu;  L'goliniThes  vnl.  xvii.  p.  !U,iul,1Co;  rrideaux,  Connection,  Prcf.; 

cientlv  called  the  first  month',  though  there'  was  also  ;i  and  the  various  works  referred  U>  in  the  article  Month,  which  see). 

[n.  H.  \\  .  | 


himself  from  the  Keiiites  (who  settled  in  the  south  and  the  sons  <>f  Zeruiah,  it  was  from  a  parent  on  the  female 
east  of  Jud^a.  Ju.  i.  it;',  and  pitched  his  tent  unto  the  oak  side  that  he  derived  his  place  and  standing  in  Israel. 
at  /aanaim,  which  is  by  Kedesh."  Ju.  iv.  n.      There  can  2.   /Aii.U).      A   descendant   of    Kphraim,   only  men- 
lit!  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  nature  of  tin-  locality,  turned  in  one  of  the  genealogies,  i  Ch.  vii.  ai. 
since  it  was   near    Kedesh-Naphtali.  the  site  of   which  3.    One  of  the  persons  who  slew  kino-  Joasli,  the  son 
has  been  discovered.      (>'«•  Ki-:m-:sn.  X<>.  •_'.       But  the  of  Shinieah  an  Ammonitess,  2  C'h.  xxiv.  2fi,  called  Jozachar 
piveise  position  of   the  oak  or  terebinth  of  /aanaim  i>  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  book  of  Kings,  'j  Ki  xii.  in. 
nt.t  likely  ever  to  be  ascertained:   as  it  appears  to  have  <>Vr  JO/ACHAU.  also  .loAsn,  Xo.  ±) 

been  a  place  merely  for  nomade  families   to  pitch  their  4.   Three  others  in  the   later  genealogies,  mentioned 

tents  at,  and  probably  dependent  to  some  extent  for  its  among  those  who  had   married   and  put  away  foreign 

adaptation   to  this  use  on  a  particular  tree.      Van  de  wives,  K/r.  x.  27,  :<:;.  4.". 

Velde   says,    when   in  the   neighbourhood  of    Ketlesh  :  !  ZAB'DI  [probably  contracted  for  Zn/,di'i/t,  sci-nmt  <>f 

•'  With  regard  to  /aanaim.    I    have  fruitlessly  sought,  :  Jt-liont/,].     A   grandson   of   Judah.    the   son  of  /crab, 

for  that   name"    (Syria  and  1'alos.  ii.  tl-K        It    is  known.   !  J,,s.  vii.  1:  a  Benjaniite  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi,  1  (  h.  viii.it>; 

however,  that  the  neighbourhood  is  still  distinguished  ,  one  of  David's  overseers,  who  had  charge  of  the  vine- 

for  its  trees,  in  particular  terebinths:   and   Stanley  lias  '  yards,  1  Ch.  xxvii.  27;  a  Levite.  son  of  Asaph,  Nc.  xi.  17. 

noticed  a .plain  full  of   them  adjoining  the  remains  of  ZAB'DIEL  \ij'ifi  ,,f  <;>«!].   The  father  of  Jashobeam, 

Keilesll  (Jewish  Clmrcli,  i  ."Jl        •s'"'  KKNITK.s.                            i  the  cajitain  of   the   tirst   of   the   twelve  courses  that  in 


ZAANA'IM,   PLAIN  OF  [c'rrjr   so  in  Ju.  iv.  11;  j       ZAAN'AN.   M,.  ,.  11,  probably  the  same  as  ZKNAN 

but    in  Jos.  xix.  •>'•'<.  C'"~",   /.'"iii'iinii  in,    rrawfiii'/f.    as  (\\hiclisee  . 

uf  tent-].      A  plat.-e   m.-ntioned    in    connection  with  the  ZA'BAD    [>/>].      1.    A  son  of   Xathan,  of  the  tribe 

lioundaries  of  N'apht  ill  and  with  lleber  the  Kciiite;  but  of  Judah.   l  (  h.  ii   "ii;  but  in  another  passage,  1  Cli.  xi.  ]l, 

the  translation  in  the  Authori/.<-<l   Version   i-  not  t|iiite  \\heiv    in    all    ]>robaliility  the   same   /ahad  is   reckoned 

aceiirate    in    either   of    tin-    |i;issagus    \\here    it   occur-,  among  Bavid's  h'-roes,  ht    is  called  the  son   of  Ahlai. 

Instead   of   /i/niii   "/'.    it   should    lie   mi/.-  or    t<  n  liintlt   nl  I  !y  comparing  the   gent  -aloo-y  in   tlie  former  of  tin-  two 

/•I'lti'diii.      It    must   have    been    a  j-emarkable   tree,   m-  pa.-sa-es,  it -appears  that  Ahlai  was  in  ivalit\   the  great- 

perliaps  clump  of  trei's,  and  well  known  in  the  northern  grandmother  of  Zahad;  slie  was  an  only  child  of  She- 

distrii-ts  of    I'ale-tine.  to   be  named  as  one  of  the  land-  -ban.  who  married  her  to  one  Jarha  an    Egyptian,  and 

marks   in   the  boundaries  of  a  tribe  and   an   extivmitv  mit  of  this  marriage  .s|irung  Attai,  then  from  him   Xa- 

iu   til-  wand  -rinu's  of   a  family.      What   Li'ave  it  such  a  than,  and  from  him  again   /abad.      His  parentage  \\  as 

c.-lebritv    we    know   not:    but    it    is   said    of    lleber    tin-  a>sociated  with  Ahlai    in    the    list   which    preserves   his 

Keiiito,  whose  family  was  a  branch  of  the  descendants  of  name    among   the  remarkable   men    of    David's   time, 
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turn  did  military  service  for  j>a\id;  also  a  priest  in 
Xehemiah's  time  who  acted  as  overseer  to  li'S  i>f  his 
brethren,  X'e.  xi.  1 1. 

ZA'BUD  ['/ireii,  viz.  of  Cod].     The  son  of  Nathan, 
called  principal  officer  to  Solomon  and  the  king's  friend. 

liCi    iv.  r,. 

ZAB'ULOlSr.   tlie  Greek  form  of  ZKBULON  (which 

sec). 

ZAC'CAI  [pun].     The  Hebrew  form  of  Zacchteus. 

but  in  the  Old  Testament  occurring  only  as  the  name 
of  a  taiuilv  that  returned  with  Zerubbabel;  the  sons  of 
/.•'C'vi  were  70'o.  K/r.  ii.ii;  Xe.  vii.  It. 

ZACCHTE'US.  This  name  is  to  lie  met  with  in 
the  ( >ld  Testament,  in  the  lists  of  Jews  \\lio  returned 
to  their  own  land  from  captivity,  Kzv.  ii.  !>;  Xu.  vii.  14, 
under  the  shorter  form  '"Zaccai."  A  Zacelueus  i> 
also  mentioned  in  '2  .Mac.  x.  ]'.•'.  But  the  name  is  most 
familiar  to  us  in  connection  with  an  event  in  our 
Lord's  life  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  ch.  xix.  l-io.  1  he 
chapter  begins  by  telling  us  that  our  Lord  entered 
Jericho,  and  was  passing  through  it.  and  then  the 
narrative  about  Zaeelueus  is  introduced.  The  exact 
order  of  events  is  uncertain.  We  arc  not  told  whether 
our  Lr.rd  went  in  and  out  of  Jericho  by  diilerent  roads, 
nor  can  we  gather  clearly  the  position  of  the  house  <  f 
ZacchcEus,  v.hich  may  have  been  outside  .Jericho,  on 
the  road  towards  Jerusalem,  so  that  Christ's  visit  to  it 
may  have  been  after  the  healing  of  the  blind  men. 
Our  Lord  appears  to  have  been  either  about  to  enter 
or  actually  pa^sinu'  through  Jericho,  when  the  sound  of 
the  multitude  reached  the  ears  of  the  blind  men  by  the 
wayside,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  followed  our  Lord 
through  the  town,  which  was  not  large,  and  were 
healed  by  him  as  he  went  out  of  it  to  the  house  of 
Z:iecli:eus.  St.  Luke  finishes  their  story  first,  in  order 
to  clear  the  ground  for  the  other  narrative,  which  he 
alone  relates,  and  for  the  discourse  which  he  closely 
connects  with  it.  This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  an  obscurity  exists  in  the  gospel  narrative,  not 
through  misstatement,  but  through  brevity.  Jf  we 
knew  the  exact  position  of  Zacclueus'  house,  and  if  we 
could  tell  how  many  minutes  our  I.onl  spent  on  his 
way  through  Jericho,  and  what  road  he  took,  we  should 
lie  in  a  better  condition  to  criticize  the  story  of  the 
blind  men.  As  it  is,  we  do  well  to  regard  apparent 
discrepancies  here  and  elsewhere  with  a  feeling  that  our 
ignorance  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  whilst  inaccuracy 
on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers  is  in  the  highest  degree  ! 
improbable. 

Zacclueus  is  called  a  ''  chief  among  the  publicans;" 
a  head  agent  no  doubt  appointed  by  the  farmer  of  the 
taxes,  to  superintend  the  underlings,  and  to  transact  the  j 
responsible  parts  of  the  business.  Hearing  that  Jesus 
was  on  the  road,  he  was  seized  with  an  earnest  deter- 
mination to  see  him  if  possible.  The  Lord  was  well 
known,  at  least  by  report,  in  Jericho;  even  the  blind  | 
men  had  heard  of  him,  and  doubtless  it  was  known  by  ; 
Zacclueus  that  Jesus  not  only  exceeded  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  in  holiness,  but  also  was  willing  to  descend 
to  the  lowest  levels  of  society,  to  speak  tenderly  to  the 
outcasts,  to  eat  and  drink  with  pul  licans  and  sinners, 
to  combine  love  with  authority,  human  sympathy  with 
divine  perfection.  Being  short  of  stature  Zacchseus 
found  it  impossible  to  press  his  way  through  the  crowd 
of  spectators,  and  get  close  up  to  Jesus.  Perhaps  he 
found  himself  elbowed  away  by  those  who  scorned  and 
despised  him,  and  possibly  it  was  pride  or  reserve  which 


made   him  desirous  not  to  show  his   feelings  to  those 
\\liom   lie   had   ill  treated   by   extortion   and   tyranny. 
|  Accordingly  he  ran  before  and  climbed  up  a  sycamine 
|  tree,  from  which  he  might  see   this  wonderful  person, 
and   jet   might  remain    unpereen  cd.      The   multitude 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  he  was  feasting  his  eyes 
on  the  form  and  features  of  the  Son  of  man,  when  tin- 
object  of  his  gaze  looked  up,  and  called  him   by  his 
name,   and   announced   an  intention   of  becoming  his 
guest.    With  feelings  of  bewilderment  and  joy  Zacdtueus 
hastens  down,  and  prepares  to  entertain  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.      Amidst   the  murmurings  of  the  irrcat 
men  of  the   city,  Jesus  is   going  to  enter  the  guest- 
chamber  of  "a  man  who  is  a  sinner."     The  presence 
of  the  Lord,   and   the   wisdom  and   tenderness  of  the 
words  he  uttered,  whether  at  the  moment,  or  afterwards 
in  the  house,  which  are  unrecorded,  combined  to  pro- 
j  duce  an  effect  on  the  publican,  for  which  all  who  were 
!  present,   except  Christ  himself,   were  probably  unprc- 
I  pared. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  conduct  of 
Zaceh:.eus  answered  rather  to  that  of  the  Pharisee  than 
of  the  publican  in  the  parable.  He  took  up  his  position 
(oraOeis)  as  the  Pharisee  did,  Lu.  xviii.  11,  and  he  made  a 
statement  of  his  doings  which  appears  to  have'  been  very 
similar  to  that  which  our  Lord  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Pharisee,  so  that  some  critics  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  Zacclueus  took  this  occasion  to  vindicate  his  char- 
acter publicly  against  the  calumnies  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees;  in  other  words,  to  justify  himself  that  he 
was  righteous,  i,u.  xviii.  <i.  Whether  this  is  the  true- 
account  of  the  matter  or  not  can  be  decided  at  once  by 
our  Lord's  subsequent  dealing  with  him.  Christ  never 
spared  the  self-righteous,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  very  character  which  he  had  held  up  to  repro- 
bation a  short  time  before  should  now  bo  highly  esti- 
mated. After  hearing  the  statement  of  Zacclueus,  Jesus 
said  to  him,  "This  day  has  salvation  come  to  this  IIOUM-. 
as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  man 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lest."  These  words  are 
only  canalile  of  one  interpretation,  which  we  may  read 
thus:  •' tTp  to  this  day  the  man  before  us  has  been  a 
lost  man,  serving  himself,  doing  evil  to  his  neighbour, 
and  forgetting  his  God;  but  this  day  the  Son  of  man 
has  sought  and  found  him,  and  by  his  gospel  he  has  saved 
him.  The  man  is  a  child  of  Abraham  indeed  now.  for 
he  has  learned  to  trust  not  in  himself,  but  in  God,  and 
he  has  expressed  the  change  come  over  him  by  uttering 
his  determination  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  anil 
to  take  the  Son  of  man  for  his  Lord.'' 

Taking  this  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  story,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  one  significant  lesson  to 
be  learned  is  that  conversion,  does  not  always  show  itself 
in  the  same  way.  Burning  tears  may  mark  the  change 
in  one  case ;  strong  determination  in  another.  The 
struggle  against  an  old  habit  may  be  long  continued 
with  some  persons ;  others  may  regard  the  evil  as 
already  conquered  by  faith,  and  may  speak  of  the  future 
new  life  in  the  present  tense. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  Zacchseus  except  that  ac- 
cording to  tradition  he  became  the  first  bishop  of 
Ca?sarea.  [R.  B.  G.] 

ZACHARI'AH  [more  commonly  and  properly  writ- 
ten ZECHARIAH,  Heb.  rroi,  and  occasionally  irroi, 
Zecharyahu;  whom  JcJtorah  remembers.  In  just  two 
instances  our  translators  have  assimilated  the  spelling 
of  this  name  to  that  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate  (Za^a/sia?, 


ZACHAKIAS                                 Ml.!  ZADOK 

Zarlturia*!.  and  given  Zaehariah,  though  in  the  original  j  therefore  asked  incredulously,  "  Whereby  shall  1  know 
the  word  is  the  same  as  that  commonly  spelled   Zecha-  j  it  f      On  this  account  a  temporary  judgment  was  in- 

riah].      1.  The   son   and  short-lived   successor  of  Jero-  ilicted  on  him;  he  was  to  lie  dumii  for  a  season-  and 

boam  II.,  king  of  Israel.     lie  reigned  only  six  months,  this,  doubtless.  not  as  a   reproof  to  himself  alone,  but 

having  been   vanquished  and  ,-lain    by   Shallum,  who  as  a  sign  to  the  people  whom  he  represented— showing 

conspired  against  him.    L>  Ki.  xiv.  29:  xv.  s-10.       His  reign  how  much  faith  would   be  required  in  connection  with 

is  generally  assigned   to   B.C.  77-.  but   there  is  a  con-  the  glorious  things  of  the  new  dispensation  which  was 

fusion  in  the  chronology  of  the  period,  of  which   dif-  approaching,    and   what    danger  there    was    lest    they 

ferent  modes  of   explanation   have   been  attempted  isee  >hould   fail  to   exercise  it.       It  was   necessary  that   the 

under  KT.VOS.  at  p.  :•'>  of  this  volmnei.      2.  The  other  first  indication  of  unbelief  in  this  hl-h  line  of  opera- 

Zachariah  in  the  Authorize. 1  Version  is  merely  known  tions  should  carry  with  it  a  palpable  condemnation. 

as  the  father  of  Abi,  the  mother  of  Hezekiah,  L' Ki.  xviii.  ±  This  mark   of  the   divine  displeasure,  however,  v  as 

ZACHARI'AS.      The    Creek    or    New   Te.-tament  removed  shortly  after  the  predicted  event  took  place, 

form   of   Zach'.iriah    or  Zechariah;  and   occurring  onlv  The  promised   sou  was  born  to  Zacharias,  and  on  the 

once  as  the  name  of  a  person   living  in  gospel  thins  occasion  of  hi.-  circumcision,  when  it  became  necessarv 

namely.  of  the  fath.-r  of  .folm  the  I'.aptist.      lb   wa-  of  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  child,  the  tongue  of  the 

the  course  of   Ahia   or  . \bijah.  tiie   eighth  in   order  of     father  wa-  again  I ed.   Lu.  i  i;t.      N'o(    only  so,  but  he 

the  priestly  cours--  a-  arran_:>  -d  by  I  >avid  f.  .r  minis-  was  piv-ently  endowed  with  the  more  peculiar  gift  of 
teriug  at  the  tabermi'-Ie  or  temple,  i  ch.  xxiv.  in.  and  is  the  Spirit,  and  poured  forth  that  noble  strain  of  thanks- 
described  as  one  o!  tlie  be-t  representatives  of  the  uiiing  and  praise,  which  lias  so  often  since  been  snug 
prie-tly  orde",  walking,  along  with  his  spouse  l-'.li/a-  by  the  church  to  the  glory  of  Cod,  as  the  God  of  salva- 
lietli.  "in  ail  the  commandments  and  •  rdinances  ..t  the  tion  and  hle.->ing.  Nothing  farther  is  related  of  thi- 
Lord  blam.-le--.."  [,u.  i.  r,.  He  had  as  yet  no  child,  and  man  of  Cm!;  but  we  may  justly  presume  he  did  his 
had  entirely  abandoned  the  expectation  of  a  family:  since  part  faithfully  in  the  godly  upbringing  of  the  son  who 
b-.th  lie  and  his  wife  are  represented  as  beiny  in  ad-  was  so  unexpectedly  given  to  him.  and  on  whom  so 
vanced  life— "well  stricken  i;,  yea]--."  The  several  much  depended  for  the  future  of  Israel. 
] .arts  of  th.-  prie-tly  otiiee  in  the  daily  ministrations  ZACHARIAS,  the  son  of  .Marachias.  Mul 
wen:  divided  by  lot  among  tlie  members  of  the  course  !•'.']•  this,  as  it  is  the  Creek  name  of  one  of  the  Zecha- 
011  duty,  and  at  tin  time  Zacl  irias  appear.-  on  the  riahs  of  the  Old  Testament,  .-ri  ZKCHAKIAH,  No.  2. 
stage  of  gospel  liist.>ry  the  lot  fell  to  him  to  burn  in-  ZA  DOK  ip— _'.  '/".  ui  ..  in  Mat.  i.  1  1.  ^c.tux.  *<></,„•: 
cense  in  the  temple.  Thi  -  was  esteemed  the  i  1.  ZAUOK,  high-priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
hono  urab!e  kind  of  -  i\ie  .  so  that,  according  to  rab-  along  with  A  hiathar.  -•>-,.  \x. -:.,  as  also  in  the  time  of 
binic.d  authority,  the  same  person  was  not  allowed  to  Solomon,  i  Ki  h  i;  although  there  is  tins  difficulty  in 
discharge  it  more  than  once.  The  presentation  of  adjusting  the  history,  that  liis  colleague  is  named  Alii - 
incense  wa-  jn-t  an  embodied  prayer;  and  accordingly.  :  Abimelech,  i  C'li  xviii.  Ki  .  (he  son  of  Abia- 
\\hile  he  was  conducting  the  symbolical  service  in  the  tl.ar.  ';  compan  1  (  h .  x.\iv.  ;;,  i;,  ;;i.  The  earliest 
temple  the  people  without  were  engaged  in  actual  de-  notice  of  him  seems  to  be  in  1  ( 'h.  \ii.  L'7.  -<Q:  \\hcre. 
votion,  Lu.  i.  !>,lu  Hence  al.-o  is  to  Ii  explained  the  among  tlie  representatives  of  the  \arioiis  tribes  who 
precise  form  that  was  given  to  the  heavenh  communi-  came  in  arms  to  Hebron  to  turn  the  kingdom  to  Ravid. 
cation  which  was  addressed  t  -  Zaeharias  when  engaged  :;7uu  Aaronitcs  are  mentioned:  '-and  Zadok.  .-.  young 
in  his  official  duty:  an  angel  appeared  to  him  on  th.'  man  mighty  of  valour,  and  of  his  father's  house  twenty 
right  hand  of  the  altar  of  incense,  an.!  quieted  hi.-  fear  and  two  captains.  '  I'erliaps,  in  memory  of  this  early 
by  telling  him  that  "his  prayer  was  heard,  and  that  military  service,  Zadok  had  a  place  among  the  princes 
his  \\ife  Kli/.abeth  sh'i'iM  cone  ive  and  bear  a  son.  of  tlie  tribes  assigned  him  hv  I>a\id,  as  ruler  over 
\vhoscnameshouldbecalledJohn,"  \c.  Thi-  cannot  the  Aaronitcs.  it'h.xxvii.ir.  Tin  re  are  vi  ry  coiisider- 
be  undej-stood  witli  some  commentator.-  of  a  speeiiic  able  diiiictilties  involved  in  the  account  of  two  contcm- 
prayer.  on  the  part  of  Zaeharias,  for  oil!, j, ring:  f. •!•  it  is  jmraneoiis  hi'.h- priests,  acting,  not  as  rivals,  but  as 
e!"ar  fr  mi  \\hat  follow-,  a-  \\<I1  a-  from  what  is  said  collca-iier-:  \.  i  \\e  offer  no  hypothesis  to  account  for  it. 
in'foi-t'  of  the  advanced  age  of  himself  and  his  wife,  unless  it  be  a  hvpothe.-is  to  sav  that  it  was  a  step  to- 
that  such  an  expectation  wa-  (|iiite  foreign  to  his  wards  the  recovery  of  unity  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
thoughts.  'I'lie  right  view  was  long  ago  indicated,  incuts.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the  high- 
thongh  some\\hat  obscurely,  by  Augustine  Scnno  2'.il,.'i;:  priesthood  pas-ed  out  of  tiie  line  (pf  ThiiH'has  the  son 
"  \\  hv  '.  Because  he  was  sat'rilieing  for  the  people;  the  of  Klea/.ar.  who  was  the  elder  son  of  Aaron,  into  the 
priest  wa-  ottering  sacrifice  for  the  people:  the  people  line  of  Kli.  who  was  descended  from  Jthamar,  Aaron's 
was  expecting  Christ:  Christ  was  to  be  announced  by  younger  son:  but  we  do  know  the  doom  pronounced 
•  lohii."  ,ve.  Zaeharias.  he  appears  to  mean,  re] ire-  bv  Jehovah,  that  the  unworlhv  house  of  Kli  should 
scnting  the  people  in  his  priestlv  office  and  work,  also  be  dispossessed.  No  doubt  much  confusion  had  ensued 
represented  them  in  their  general  expectation  and  upon  thediathof  Kli's  two  sons,  and  the  capture  of 
desire  toward  the  promised  Messiah:  he.  as  we'd  as  the  ark  by  the  Philistines;  of  this  we  have  abundant 
thev.  were  waiting',  and  might  even  then  be  said  to  be  :  evidence:  (ll  in  the  unsettled  position  (pf  the  tabernacle, 
praving  for  th''  consolation  of  Israel  by  the  fulfilment  till  we  find  lUvid  honouring  it  at  Cibeon;  (2)  in  the 
of  their  great  hope:  and  in  answer  to  that  common  snp-  want  of  interest  in  the  ark,  till  he  brought  it  up  to 
plication  there  came  now  the  divine  word  respecting  the  Mount  Zioii:  and  (?>)  in  the  absence  of  any  fixed  centre 
actual  fulfilment.  It  was  the  Himlc  of  bringing  about  ,  of  worship,  so  that  Samuel  sacrificed  in  different  places, 
this  fulfilment  which  took  Zaeharias  by  surprise,  and  ;  according  to  the  irregular  manner  of  that  period  of 
called  forth  an  expression  of  latent  unbelief:  the  birth  transition  in  which  he  presided.  Saul  apparently  at- 
of  such  a  child  to  him  now  seemed  impossible,  and  he  (  tempted  to  extirpate  the  high-priestly  house  of  Eli,  on 
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account  of  what  he  reckoned  the  treason  of  Abimeleeh,  ' 
isa..\xii.i7-2:>,  so  that  only  his  son  Abiathar  escaped;  ; 
and  the  following  chapter  narrates  how  this  younu'inan 
eaiue  to  David,  carrying  with  him  the  high-priest's 
ephod,  anil  how  Jehovah  ackno wled-ed  him  as  the  true 
high-priest,  inquiring  at  Ood  on  behalf  of  that  fugitive 
who  was  the  true  king  of  Israel.  The  only  conjecture  j 
we  feel  disposed  to  make  is,  that  king  Saul  may  at  this 
time  have  declared  that  Altiathar  was  an  outlaw,  who 
had  forfeited  the  high-priesthood,  and  may  have  de- 
clared that  the  office  reverted  to  ihe  house  of  Eleazar. 
to  which  Xadok  belonged:  t'nerr  mi'Jit  lie  a  stroke  of 
polirv  in  his  thus  restoring  ;!;<•  constitution  of  the 
priesthood  according  to  tlie  law  of  -Moses,  analogous  to 
his  slaughter  of  the  ( !il>eonites,  "in  his  zeal  to  the 
childreu  of  .Israel  and  Judah,"  !>  i-<a.  xxi.  2.  If  so,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  two  rival  royal  houses  had  their 
rival  prie.-tly  houses  too:  and  ho\\ .  at  the  end  of  the 
civil  war,  I>avid's  policy  «f  gi-ad.ual  and  amicable  re 
construction  would  lead  him  to  acknowledge  'nah  hiidi- 
priests.  especiallv  after  Xadok's  hearly  adhesion  to 
David's  interest.  Both  Zadok  and  Abiathar  ar,  then- 
fore  mentioned  together  in  the  narrative  of  the  ark 
being  brought  up  to  Jerusalem,  i  C'h.  xv  11;  and  in  the 
transitional  arrangement-  l>y  which  two  centres,  of  re- 
ligious worship  were  recognized,  Xadok  seems  to  have 
had  special  charge  of  the  tabernacle  as  it  remained  at 
Oibeon.  cli.  xvi. 30, 40.  He  had  the  presidency  on  the 
part  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  when  the  four  and  twenty 
priestly  courses  were  arranged  liv  lot.  cli.  xxiv.  1 'he  two 
high- priests  ar  •  seen  acting  together  in  charge  of  the 
ark,  and  faithful  to  the  interests  of  J>avid  when.  Ab- 
salom rebelled,  and  honoured  to  have  their  sons  selected 
as  confidential  agents  for  the  king,  2  Sa.  xv.  2i-2:>,  .".">,  :;>i; 
xvii.  i:>:  and  to  them  David  sent  to  stir  up  the  tribe  of 
.Tudah  to  recall  him  when  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 
oli.  xix.  12  (Eng.  Vers.  ID.  In  cli.  xv.  '11  Xadok  is  named  a 
seer:  but  wo  have  no  further  or  more  particular  infor- 
mation as  to  the  revelations  \\hirh  were  granted  to 
him.  On  the  next  occasion  of  rebellion.  \\heiiAdoni- 
jah  endeavoured  to  LITI-.]>  the  sceptre,  and  carried  Abia- 
tliar  along  with  him.  Xadok  was  one  of  those  \\ho  stood 
firmly  by  Solomon's  right  t>  the  succession.  iKi.  I.  ~,R; 
and  he  and  the  prophet  Nathan  were  therefore  the 
persons  commissioned  by  David  to  anoint  Solomon  and 
proclaim  him  king.  vcr.  sn-so.  As  the  natural  sequence 
to  this,  ch.  ii.  20, 27,  35,  after  the  death  of  David,  when 
Solomon  made  his  arrangements,  he  ''thrust  out  Abia- 
thar  from  being  priest  unto  1  he  Lord:  that  he  mi'/lit 
fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  concerning.' 
the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh,"  '•  and  Xadok  the  priest  did 
the  king  put  in  the  room  of  Ahiathar."  These  trans- 
actions are  not  recorded  in  Chronicles;  yet  there  is  an 
allusion  to  them  in  1  Oh.  xxix.  22,  "and  they  made 
Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  lln  xcmml  time,  and 
anointed  him  unto  the  Lord  to  be  the  chief  governor, 
and  Xadok  to  be  priest."  No  further  mention  is  made 
of  Xadok's  personal  history,  lie  seems  to  have  been 
succee  led  in  the  priesthood  by  his  son  Azariah.  iKi.iv.2, 
strictly  speaking  his  son's  son,  if  we  observe  1  ( 'h.  vi.  8, '.' 
and  2  Sa.  xv.  27.  And  that  it  continued  without  de- 
rangement in  his  family,  may  be  inferred  by  the  gene- 
alogies, and  from  the  incidental  reference  to  "Azariah, 
the  chief  priest,  of  the  house  of  Xadok,"  in  Hezekiah's 
time,  2  C"n.  xxxi.  10.  The  language  in  Ezc.  xl.  40:  xliii.  19; 
xliv.  15;  xlviii.  11  bears  high  testimony  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Xadok:  so  much  so,  , 


that  the  prophet  takes  no  notice  of  any  priests  besides 
them. 

The  genealogy  of  Xadok  is  given  most  fully  in  1  Oh. 
vi.  3-14  (vcr.  2D-40  in  Hebrew:;  alongside  of  it  we 
place  two  less  full  lists,  on  account  of  some  doubts 
which  have  been  suggested  as  to  the  persons  named:  - 


In  1  Cli.  vi.  i>i">-.j3  the  g.  n«  alogy  is  ^iven  the  same  as 
tlie  first  twelve  in  the  first  li.-t.  The  second  list  is  al-e 
given  in  Ne.  xi.  11.  except  that  for  Azariah  there  is 
wiitteii  Scraiah,  which  miuht  be  a  variation  in  writing: 
but  more  simply,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  twenty- 
second  member  of  tlie  genealogy,  the  twenty-first  bein1;' 
omitted.  In  both  these  texts  this  .second  list  replaces 
(lie  nineteenth  member  of  the  first  list,  Shallum,  by 
Meshnllam.  which  is  unquestionably  a  mere  varietv  of 
the  same  name;  but  it  seems  besides  to  insert  an  addi- 
tional link  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth. 
The  third  list,  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  the  scribe,  omiis 
all  tli"  links,  hut  one.  between  the  two  Amariahs.  No. 
'.)  and  No.  10.  and  we  take  this  one  to  be  the  fifteenth, 
though  it  may  be  the  thirteenth;  and  a^ain.  it  omits  tlie 
twenty- third,  as  indeed  there  must  have  been  other 
link's  between  Seraiah  and  Ezra. 

2.  X.VDOK,  the  eighteenth  in  the  first  list  given  above: 
it  would  seem  a  high-priest,  but  unknown  to  us  exci  pt 
as  named  here.      Erom   the  idt  ntity  of  the  three  links, 
9-]  i  and  16-18,  which  we  have  bracketed,  it  has  been 
supposed  b\-  some  that  the  italicized  name  in  the  second, 
list  has  been  inserted   by  some  copyist's  mistake,  and 
by  others,  without  any  good  ground,  so  far  as  we  see, 
that  the  three  bracketed  names  have  been  repeated  by 
a  mistake.      On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  genealogies  in  Scripture  have  been  abridged. 
the  Xadok  of  the  second  list  might  lie  identified  with 
No.  1 1.  who  is  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  and 
Mcraioth  with  No.  ^:  in  which  case  Ahitub  would  be 
one  of  several  which   are  certainly  omitted  among  the 
preceding  links. 

3.  XADOK,  the  father  of  Jerusha,  who  was  mother 

of  king  Jotham,  2  Ki.  xv.  33;  2  C'h.  xxvii.  ]. 

4.  ZADOK,  the  son  of  Banna,  one  of  those  who  re- 
built the  wall   of  Jerusalem.  No.  ill.  4.      He   has   been 
identified  with  one  of  "the  chief  of  the  people,"  who 
signed  the  covenant,  cli.  x.  21  (22  Hebrew),  on  account  of 


XAHAM 


lll.j 


XARTHAX 


tlii.'  ocean1.. -nee  of  tin.-  name  Meshexabeel  just  before  in  2.  ZAXOAH.      A   town   in   the  lull   region  of  Judah. 

l.)i>tli  texts.  ,  J..s.  \v.  .iii,  lying  somewhere  to  the  south  of  Hebron,  but 

5.  Z.\U"!v.  tin-  son  c,f  hniuer.  another  builder  i-f  the  the  site  not  yet  ascertained. 

wall,  Ne.iii.ai;  very  probably  a  priest,  both  on  account  ZAPH'NATH-PAA'NEAH.     The  name   imposed 

of  his  position  in  the  work,  and  <.u  account  of  ] miner  on  Joseph  by   Pharaoh  in  consideration   nf  the  all  im- 

beini;-  the  name  of  one  of  ill-  four  priestly  courses  \vhich  portant  service  rendered  bv  him  to  Kgvpt.  and  through 

returned  from  Pabylon.   Kzv.  ii.  :;7.  l'--.vlpt  to  the  world  at  laru'c.  Ge.  xli.  4.V      it  was  undouhl- 

6.  ZADHK,  "the  serilie.  '  whom   Xehemiah  >et  over  e<lly  an  Kgvptian  expression,  and  is  nu-relv  put  bv  the 
the  treasuries  of  the  tempi. •.  nlmu'  with  a  prie>t  and  a  sacred   historian  into  a  Hebrew  form.      The  Sept.  give 
Levite,  on  account  of  their  faithfulness,  and  to  distri-  it   a.-   ^ovdo/.'.(f>ai''fix'-  which  an   ancient  schol.  interprets 
bute  to  their  brethren,  Xo.  xiii.  l::.                   [• :.  r.  M.  n.  j  by   cryr-!;,o    Kotruoi',    and    Jerome   similailv   bv   xalratnf 

ZA'HAM  !  /,*'if/t ///.-/,  a-   from  what  is  pun-id  or  fat,  mn.ndi.      This  is  altogether  a  probable  explanation,  and 

fnf\.     A  son  of  i'                   ' 'V  . \bihail.  of  whom  n.;thing  is  substantially  concurivd  hi  by  the  learned,  though  they 

farther  is  known.     •  dittlr  to  some  extent   as  to   the   formation  of  the  won! 

ZA'IR  \!inl>\.      A  ;                                         -mote  th'-  i-<.--  •                       "  saviour  of  the  world."  or  "  preserver 

host  of    Kdom   and   discomfited  them.  .  K:  viii  1:1.      It   i-  of   the  auv."      It   accords  well   with    the    kind   of  titles 

HOW)KTC  else  mentioned,  and  some  have  thought  it  may  whieh  the  ancient-1,  and  especiallv  tlic   Orientals,  were 

be  another  form  of    /.                        •    slight    elerical   mis-  wont  to  giv     to   their  -.r<  -it   men.      The  Hebrew  inter 

taki    f"i- S.-ir.     l'\it  these  ar.    UUTI    conjectures.      If /air  preters  sought  to  make  out  the  import  from  the  Hebrew. 

was  a  town  on  tiie  ln-.i-d.-r-  o|    Kdom  oi-  within  ii-  t.-rri  and  made  it  "revealer  of  secrets."      TJiis   is  the  sense 

t  n-y,  we  know  iiothin-j-  ..f  i;~  [irecise  locality.  al>o   put  on    it    by  .Iosephi:s  iAi,t    ii   i',,sc,-t.l^        I'.ut   this 

ZAL'MON   [*}i<nl<i\      A  u led  hill  near  SlR-elium,  s, 'ems  1,-ss  |,robable  than  the  other  mode  <*f  explanation. 

t'.  which  A  him.  l.-ch  ;ind  iii-  party  ivpain  .1  for  houghs.  ZA'RAH.    a  variati'.n  of  /i-'i;.\n  i\\  hi.-h  seeb 

with  a  vi.-\\  to  the  burniiiu   do\\  n   "t'  tlie   t<>wer  of  the  ZA'REAH  a  variation  of  ZciiiKAll  iwhichseei. 

eity,  .lu.ix   i-      r.ut  the  name  never  occurs  au'aiu.  and  /All  EP!  IATH  ;  x,,, ,/'',,, ...</',, ;/.|.    A  town  liear  Sidoii. 

no  iii'lication  exists  which  mi.ijit  lead   to  the  idelititic  a-  to  v,  hich   l-liij.Ji  was  selil   duriiii;    the  lattei1   part  of  the 

tii'ii  ot'  the  |iarticular  eminence  meant.  u'l'eat     ilrou:  h'     in    his    time,    l  K.    \-  ,   !i       In    i  he    \,-\\- 

ZALMO'NAH   [.-.7«/«///].      One  of  th.-  stations  in  the  Testament  it  is  written  ^in/.tii,  Lu   \\.-M.      It  now  goes 

desi  rt   which  t:i'-   I  ~radites  reached  after  leaving  Mount  l.\   the  name  of  Xttrafi  in/ ,  and  i--  on!  v  a  /'  /  or  hill  with 

Hor,  Nu.  xxxiii   «i       !>'(.<    \Vii.UEKNKss  (IF  TIII:  WANDKK  ;i  small  village  on   it.  al    the  distance  of  seven  <ir  eight 

i  N  i : . 

ZALMl'N  XA.     » of   the 

two  kind's  of  M  idian  at  lh.-  tiine 
of  (  *  id  eon's  ureat  victory  over  the 
Midianite  host,  .In.  nil.  At  IM 
other  time  i-  ni'-ntion  mad--  pi1.- 
cisely  of  two  kin-;-  of  that  p.  ople, 
or  of  one  \\  ith  this  name.  'I'he 
name  it-i-lf  i>  peculiar  and  . 
molo^-v  unknown.  A  fter 
defeat. -d  and  captured  by  (iideon. 
/almunna  and  th'-  other  kin_ 
Xeliah  were  slain  with  the  .-\\ord. 
and  specially  on  the  ground  th  ' 
they  had  slain  several  of  Oi- 
deon'-  brothers,  .Tu.  -.!;.:.  i-  Their 
doiiii;'  so  had  not  b.  .-n  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  narra- 
tive. 

ZAMZUM'MIMS  [pi-op,-i-ly  Zmnzummlm.  the  word  miles  from  Sidon.  and   near  the  Xaharani  river  (Vaude 

itself    lieiiu-    plural;    meaning    unknown).      A    race    of  v  eldu,  Syria  ami  Pales.  i.i>.  10").    The  ancient  town  or  village, 

uiants  oriu-inallv  occupvin--   a    portion  of  the  Ammoii  hn1.  ever,  appears  to  have  >tood  on   the  >hore.  and  not 

ite   territory      "a   people  great    and    many,  and  tall  as  on  thi.-  height:   as  there   the   ruins  of   a  place   of  some 

the  Anakim."  Do  ii. -'i      whom  the  Ammonites,  however,  si/.e  are  found,  and  amon-'  them  a  chapel  erected  by  the 

couriered  and  dispossessed.      Th-y  are  m.-ntioned  only  Crusaders  on  what  wa<   su|.po>ed  to   he   the  site  of  the 

in  an   incidental    way   in  the   passage  referred   to:    and  widow'.-  house   with   whom  Klijah   stayed.      The'  ruins 

nothing  moiv  is  known  of  them  than  their  relation   to  comprise  besides  "  broken  columns,  marble  slabs,  sareo- 

the    Kephaim  or  giant-race,   and  their  overthrow  and  jihagi,  and  other  relics  of  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  city" 

disposs.-sion  ov  the  Ammonites.      (Si,   CIANTS.)  (Tlmnison,  Lnml  and  Book,  i>.  Hil). 

ZANO AH    [perhaps    mur*/t].      1.   A    town  in  the  ZAR'HITES.  THE.   A  family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

Sin /,!„',', t!,    or    Low   Country   of    Judah.    not    far   from  descendants  of  Zerah,  son  of  Judah.      Achan  belonged 

/orali.  .!•'-;.  xv.  ::i.      Tt    is   named   amoiiy-   the   places   oc-  to  the  family,   N'u.  xxvi.  l.T;  xxvii.  11;  Jos.  vii.  17. 

cupied   after   the    return    from  P.abyloii.    Ko.xi.30;    and  ZAR'THAN.     A  j.lace  in  the  i>lain  of  the  Jordan., 

also  noticed  under  the  name  ..f  Zi.ni  "i   in  the  Din  >.•//.  of  bet  \\fen  which  and  Succoth  Solomon  had  bra/en  articles 

Jerome,  as  in  the   region  el'    Klentlieropolis  on  the  way  ,  for  the  teni]ile  cast,  l  Ki.  vii.  w.     The  corresponding  pas- 

to  Jerusalem.      Its  site  was  indicated  to  Robinson  from  saue  in  -J  Ch.  iv.  17   has   Xeredathah  instead.      Tt  is  the 

P>eit  Xettif,  but  he  did  not  visit  it  Ulus.  ii.  p.  :(43  .  ,  same  also  in  the  original  with  the  Xaretan  of  the  Autho- 


ZKBADJAI1 


ri/.od  Version  in. IDS.  iii.  It!,  near  which  the  „ \dain  i>  ! 
said  to  have  been  situated  beyond  which  the  swell- 
ing iii"  tlic  Jordan  rose.  But  these  places  and  their 
names  have  alike  vanished.  It,  is  plain,  however,  that 
Zarthan  and  Zeredathah,  us  well  as  Zaretan.  are  so 
m.'inv  variations  of  the  >amo  name. 

ZEBADI'AH  \::lfi  nf  Jftn.ml,].  A  common  name 
among  th-  covenant  -  people  :  of  several  I!en  jamites, 
I  Ch.viii  l.'i,  I7;xii  7;  a  -on  of  A>ahel,  Joab's  brother.  1  Ch. 
\\vii7;  several  priests  and  I.evitesof  late)1  times.  1  Cli. 
xxvi.  L';  Ezv.  vii.  S;  x.  •->'>;  a  Levite  \vhu  took  part,  in  Jehodi- 
aphat's  time,  in  the  work  of  teaching' the  law  throughout 
.lii'lah.  -di.  xvii.  s;  also  in  the  same  reign  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  .Inilali,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  and  appointed 
along  with  the  high -priest  to  jnd^e  in  eases  of  importance, 
L'  C!i.  xi\-.  11. 

ZE'BAH.  One  of  the  two  kings  of  Midian  con- 
"(Uered  a.:id  >laiti  bv  Uideon.  'Hi,-  story  of  t;,e  one,  ;>-- 
far  as  \vc  know  it.  is  the  storv  of  the  oilier.  ••"<- 
/Ai. MCNNA  and  <  •  fDEOX.) 

ZEB'EDEE.  In  the  Greek  it  i>  Zfj3e5a?os,  undoubt- 
edly the  same  as  the  Zebadiah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
lit  is  chiefly  known  as  the  father  of  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  followers  and  apostles  of  Jesus  —  .lames 
and  John.  We  only  know  farther  of  him,  that  he  was 
a  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  with  a  boat  of  his 
own  and  hired  servants.  Mut.  iv.  21:  MUI-.  i.  -in,  therefore  a 
person  in  comfortable  circumstances.  His  wife's  name 
uas  Salome,  one  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  Jesus. 
Mat.  xxvil.  £>,  50;  Mar.  xv.  40,  41,  &c.  It  may.  lioweVt-r.  be 
reasonably  inferred  from  sneh  facts  that  Zebedee  him- 
self also  was  a  believer  in  Jesus  as  the  .Messiah. 

ZEBO'IM  [zri-m  or  ;riy.  gazelles].  One  of  the 
four  cities  of  the  plain  which  were  together  destroyed 
by  the  judgment  of  heaven.  Ft  is  generally  coupled 
with  Ailmah,  (Jo.  x.  10:  xiv.  2;l)e  xxix.  •-':;:  K".  xi.  8.  'Having 
a  kin1.;'  of  its  own,  Shomeber,  it  may  be  understood  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance,  though  certainly 
inferior  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  its  exact  site  is 
unknown,  and  all  conjectures  on  the  subject  are  fruit- 
less. 

ZEBO'IM  rjrjThS,  /t >/<(>, i't.<\.  A  valley  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  marauding  excursions  of  the  Philis- 
tines, while  the  army  lay  encamped  at  Michmash:  "A 
company  (it  is  said)  turned  to  the  way  of  the  border 
that  looketh  to  the  valley  of  Zeboim,  toward  the  wilder- 
ness." i  s.i.  xiii.  iv  The  valley,  or  rather  gorge,  ravine 
('?),  of  the  hyaena  naturally  suggests  some  wild  and 
rugged  glen,  bordering  on  de.-ert  places:  and  as  the 
Philistine  camp  was  at  Michmash.  near  Gibeah  in  Ben- 
jamin, the  wilderness  mentioned  mu-t  have  been  that 
which  lav  on  the  east  toward  the  Jordan  valley.  It 
seems  that  a  gorge,  still  bearing  the  old  name'  'ravine 
of  the  hyaena,  S/n'L'  «/-  Di/hlm')  exists  there,  up  which 
I  )r.  ( -rove,  as  stated  bv  himself  in  Smith,  was  conducted  , 
on  his  way  from  the  Jordan  to  Mukhmas  in  ISoS. 
This,  very  probablv,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  sacred 
narrative. 

ZEBU'DAH  [.'//!•£«].  The  wife  of  Josiah,  and 
mother  of  his  successor  Jehoiakim.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  1'edaiah  of  Rumah.  -j  Ki.  xxiii.  .in. 

ZE'BUL  [halAtation,  residence].  The  ruler  of  She- 
chem  at  the  period  of  Ahinieleeii's  conflict  with  the 
Canaanite  portion  of  the  inhabitants:  he  is  also  de- 
scribed as  Ahimelech's  oflieer,  Ju.  ix.  28,  30,  so, &c.,  because  : 
governing  the  city  as  his  representative,  and  acting  in 
his  interest.  Tt  was  in  a  H'ood  measure  through  Zebul  I 


that  Oaal  and  his  party  were  defeated   by  Ahimeleeh. 
(>V,   AniMEi.KCH  and  GAAI..  ) 

ZEB'ULUN  [written  in  the  Old  Testament  ffrui, 
though  also  with  one  or  other  of  the  vowels  abbreviated ; 
in  the  Mew  Testament  Za/:!ot'\d'i',  with  a  slight  change 
of  tin;  last  vowel,  as  also  in  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 
adjective,  Zabnlonite;  r//<v7////y,  ri;/,ii/,it:(fini>:  accord- 
ing  to  i''iirst,  <n><'  v!i<>  /'.-)  i/in,/  >i*  n  jn-i .-n ni\.  The  r-ixth 
and  youngest  son  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  who  said  at  Li-; 
birth.  ''God  hath  endued  me  with  a  goodly  do\\rv; 
now  v.  ill  my  husband  dwell  with  me.  because  I  have 
borne  him  six  sons.''  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
she  made  allusion  in  the  name  Zebulun,  not  only  to 
the  proper  root  zaliat,  to  dwell,  but;  also  to  a  kindred 
word  which  she  used,  ~n./>(t<l.  to  make  a  present.  Such 
double  allusions  are  found  in  several  of  these  names, 
as  is  remarked  in  the  article  Jss\<Ti\i;.  In  that 
article  some  notice.-  will  be  found  of  Zebulun  also, 
since  the  f\\-,,  tribes  were  placed  together,  first  in  the 
encamping  and  the  march  tlirou-li  tin/  wilderness,  and 
secondly  in  the  inheritance  of  ('anaan.  Of  Zebului! 
personally  we  know  nothing,  except  those  transactions 
in  which  he  bore  an  undistinguished  part  along  with 
his  brethren.  He  had  three'  sens,  the  heads  of  three 
houses.  Sered,  Klon,  and  J aided.  (Jo.  xlvi.  it;  Xu  xxvi.  •>(•,. 
It  i<  singular  that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  Dan 
and  of  Zebulun  in  the  gi  nealogii-s  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles;  yet  both  were  powerful 
tribes.  At  the  first  census.  Zebulun  numbered  .">7.-t'MI 
men  of  war,  and  at  the  second,  'in. .loo.  uu.  1.30,31 ; 

xxvi.  -Jil.  L'7. 

The  geographical  position  of  Zebulun  in  (.'anaan  was 
among  the  tribes  of  Galilee;;  Tssachar  bounding  its 
whole  length  on  the  south,  and  Asher  and  Xaphtali 
lying  on  the  north  of  it.  The  description  of  its  borders, 
among  the  tribes  for  whom  Joshua  cast  lots  in  Shiloh, 
is  not  given  in.  Jos.  xix.l  ('—'!(!  in  such  a  wav  as  to 
enable  us  to  draw  the  boundary  line  with  exactness; 
indeed  the  places  mentioned  there  have  been  identified 
as  yet  very  imperfectly.  Some  have  thought  that 
Zebnlun,  Jos.  six.  27,  is  a  town  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(War,  ii.  1«,  '.*),  as  a  verv  strong  citv  dividing  his  nation 
from  the  country  of  J'toh-mais.  Josephus  says  (Ant. 
v.  1,  22\  "The  tribe  of  Zebulun' s  lot  included  the  land 
which  lay  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  that 
which  belonged  to  C'armel  and  the  sea."  /-'.exPL  ^fv~ 
vrjffapiriSos,  Kadr/KOvaav  Se  Tre pi  Kdpfj.~rj\ov  /ecu  6d\affaav. 
But  whether  it  actually  reached  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  doubted  by  many  (Keil  in  his  commentaries 
expre-sly  says  it  reached  neither  to  the  Mediterranean 
nor  to  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret).  in  spite  of  the  language 
of  Jacob's  blessing,  which  seems  to  favour  it.  "  Zebulun 
shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  seas,  and  he  shall  be 
for  an  haven  of  ships:  and  his  border  shall  be  unto 
Zidon,"  (Jo  xlix.  1,3.  The  blessing  of  Closes,  Do.  xxxiii. 
:•-.  in,  unites  the  two  tribes  who  had  so  much  in  common, 
and  places  Zebulun  before  Issachar,  as  Jacob's  blessing 
had  already  done.  '•  And  of  Zebulun  he  said.  Rejoice, 
Zebulan.  in  thy  going  out:  and  Issachar,  in  thy  tents. 
They  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain:  there 
shall  thev  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness:  for  they 
>hall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  trea- 
sures hid  in  the  sand.''  The  opening  address  is  usually 
understood  to  contrast  the  active  energy  of  Zebulun. 
perhaps  with  a  reference  to  supposed  maritime  under- 
takings, and  the  tendency  of  Issachar  to  settle  down  at 
home:  yet  it  is  quite  admissible,  and  may  be  more  in 
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conformitv  with  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  I  the  great  light  of  the  .Messiah  was  to  shine,  cli.viii.2n; 
combine  them,  as  if  it  were,  "  Zehulun  ami  Issachar  :  \  ix.  i  ;i\.  i,  •_>,  Eny.  VorO;  and  the  remarkable  fulfilment  of 
rejoice  alike  in  your  goini;-  out  and  your  coming  in."  i  this  to  the;  very  letter  is  noticed  by  Matthew,  ch. 
And  au'iveablv  to  this  interpretation,  they  remain  eon-  iv.  rj  n;.  Zebulun  appears  along  with  the  other  tribes 
joined  in  dedicating  all  the  wealth  which  pours  in  upon  in  the  descriptions  of  the  restoration  in  Kze.  xlviii.  •_'(!, 
th(-'in  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  with  sacrifices  of  right-  '27.  '•}'•};  and  Re.  vii.  8.  [i:.  ('.  M.  n.  | 
eousness.  and  in  inviting  others  to  join  them  in  worship  '  ZECHARI  AH  fn;-\r,,  ,/</<•>;-,//,  rcincruhfruJ}.  1.  The 
at  his  holv  mountain.  Tliis  last  expression  had  be.-t  be  eleventh  and  most  extensive  of  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
understood  in  th.-  blessing  of  .Moses  as  vaguely  as  in  phots.  Very  little  is  known  of  hi.-  personal  history, 
his  SOUL;-,  to  which  it  seems  to  refer.  Ex.  xv.  17;  though  except  as  connected  with  the  prophecies  he  successively 
no  doubt  the  course  of  Providence  at  length  made  it  received  and  delivered.  lie  is  called  the  son  of  In  re- 
plain  that  this  mountain  was  Zion  or  Moriali:  since  for  chiah,  the  son  of  Lido,  in  the  heading  of  the  book  that 
a  sanctua.rv  be!on-/m-_:-  to  the-e  two  tribes,  at  Tabor  or  bear-  hi.-  name;  but  at  K/.r.  v.  1:  vi.  14.  he  is  merely 
some  sueli  place,  it  is  a  mere  fancy,  at  least,  no  evi-  nam-  d  the  sou  of  Iddo.  This  has  given  rise  to  various 
deuce  wh'tcver  has  yd  been  produced  for  it.  The  conjectures,  but  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that 
last  two  clauses  have  from  early  times  often  had  a  Iddo  the  grandfather,  either  from  h-iving  outlived  his 
,-peeiul  application  given  to  them:  an.!  of  this  way  of  son  IVivchiah.  or  from  beinu'  the  more  distinguished 
interpret  in1.;-  them  a  very  happy  example-  i<  furnished  person  of  the  two.  was  in  tin-  history  directly  associated 
l,v  Profes.-or  Porter  Mui-m  '  li  >vhei  with  the  prophet,  \\liiletln-  pi-oph'  t  himself  naturally 
speaking  of  t'n  ineil  of  the  country  of  the  gives  his  more  immediate  as  well  as  his  remoter 

three  northern  tribes  as  •  looks  from  the  hill   behind  parentage.       It  wa>  in  the  second   year  of   J>arius  that 

Nay.ar.-tli,   "Xelniluii.  nestlin-    amid    the-e   hills,  olt'ers  hi-  pn.pheti' al   career   ln-gan,  that    is.  about    1'i  years 

sacrifices  of  riu-hteousiier-s  of   the  abundant  flo,-k>  nour-  -it't.T  the  return  of  the  tirst  band  of  exiles,  or  B.C.  .V_'o; 

ished   bv  their  rich   pastures;   In-  rejoices   in    his  M-oings  and  along  with  Ilauuai    he  exercised   a   powerful  intlii- 

mit  along  the   fertile   plain  -i'    !•'.     i                  liich   lav  al  cnce    in    stimulating   and    encouraging    the    people    t.. 

least    elii.-llv  within   tin-  trilieof    Issachar:   at  p.  'J'.1  1  it  their  great  work. 

seems  to  lie  applied    to   /.ebulun'-    "  goings  out    toward  Zechariah  is  one  of  the  nio-t  eiii-mat'ical  of  the  minor 

the  s.-a  and  the  plain  of  A  en-"]:   h.    sucks  ,.f  the  alum-  prophets,  though  less  from  the  obscurity  of  his  lan-uauv 

dance  nt'    tli-  seas,  hi-    possessions    -Uirthiu    the    bay  of  than  from   the  difficulty  of    knowing   how   to    interpret 

Haifa,  at  the  base  ,,f  (  'arm.-l.  the  onlv  natural  harbour  and  apply  hi-  v  i-ions  and  -vml'ols.  and  how  to  reconcile 

along  the  coasts  uf  Palestine;  and  he  sucks  of  treasures  the   manner  and    circumstances  of   the   first    half  with 

hi,l    in    the    -and.  probably  in   allusion    to  gla>s,  which  j  those    of    the    second.      The    two    main   points   around 

was    first    made    tnuu    the    sands  of    the    river    Pelus."  ,  whieh   discus-ion    uathers  are  the  meaninu   or  contents 

Zebulun  was  called  tit  assign   four  cities  to  tin    Levit  of  the   bo,»k.  and   it-  authorship.     T"  a  very  large  ex- 

of  the  family  of   .M.-rari    see  the  article   l.l.vi.   p.   s.'i  .  tent    the    questions   are   the  -ami':   for   those   \\ho   liold 

Zebulnn  is  one  of  the  tribes  named  as  not  drivin-- out  tlie  second    half  of  the  b., ok.  cli.  ix.-xiv.,  to  be  the  work 

all  the  OiuaanitesJ tut  contenting  themselves  with  th.  of    the    post-exile    pn>phet.    \\ho    is    und.iubte<lly    the 

expedient  of  makinu   them  trilnitary.  .(n   i  ::n:  ami  pro-  author  of  ch.  i.    viiL.puta  quite  different  meaning  and 


se.^ienccs   ,,f   this   step.     They    did   indeed    act    nobly  only  the  first  half   to   the  post-exilian    Zechariah.  ami 

along  with  Naphtali.  when    P.arak  judged    1-rael.  Ji,   iv  throw  the    latter  half  of   the  book,  either  as  a  whole  or 

u,  10;  v.  14,  is;    along  with    Ash-rand    Naphtali    they  re-  in  several    parts,  some  centuries  back   in  the  history  of 

spondeil  to  the  call  of  (iideon,  ch.  u.r,:  anda  Zobuloiiite.  the  1-raeliti-h  nation:   s..  that  in  many  way-  the  i|ues- 

Kloii.    was   jiid^v    of    Israel    f,,r   ten    years,   ,-h.  xii.  11.  u  tions  of  meaning  and  authorship  run  into  each  other. 
On  oe.-asion  of  the   tribes  coming  to 'Hebron   to  make  |       I.    I'mitent*  <>f   '/>•    >-»f>l:      P.y  admission  of  all,   the 

David   king.  od.iMin  ..\]i.-iT  armed  men  .,f  Zelmlnn  ap-  ln.ok    falls   into  two   very  di-tim-tly   marked   ]iarts,  ch. 

peared,  who   are   described   as    "not   of   double   heart:"  i.-viii.  and   <-h.  ix.-xiv. ,  the   chapters  of   the   first   part 

and  they,  with  their  neighbour.-  in  Issachar  and  Xaph-  being   distinguished    by   -imihirity  of  style,  identity  of 

tali,  did  not  reckon  their  territory  so  di-tant  as  to  feel  circumstances    and    allusions,  sameness  of   atmosphere 

themselves  excused  from  contributing  food  for  the  sup-  and  style  of  thoii-ht     all  belonging,  without  doubt,  to 

port  of  the  assembled  multitudes,  i  ch.  xii.  33,40;  compare  the  time  of  the  return  from  exile:   and   the  chapters  of 

again  the  mention  of  their  princes  \\ith  those  of  Xaph-  the  second  part  are  likewise  distinguished  by  the  want 

tali  and  others   in    J'.s.  Ixviii.  -_'.s    -J7  l-'.n-j'.  Vcrs.)      lint  common   to   them  all  of  the   peculiar  atmosphere  and 

it   is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at   the   poor  appearance  allusions  of   the   first   part,  by  a  much   loftier  style  of 

of    this    tribe    in    the   hi-tory  of    Israel,  considering    its  thought    and    poetry,  and   by    the    presence  of  another 

numbers,  its  rich  agricultural  country  (which  certainly  atmosphere  and  conditions  very  strongly  marked,  which 

included  the  noble  plain   Kl   P.nttaufi.  and  its  possession  |  atmosphere  some  think  the  same  over  all   the  six  chap- 

of  so  many  stron-'holds  whose  power  of  resistance  the  t.-rs  of  the  second   half,  while   others  detect  very  wide 

Romans  learned    in  the   last  terrible  .Jewish   war.      It  differences    between   the    conditions  of  ch.   ix.-xi.  and 

is   pleasing,  however,  to  read   in    the   latest  mention  of  ch.  xii.-xiv.      So   that    in    point  of    fact   thru'   opinions 

the   tribe,  L'Ch.  xxx.  l",  11,  l\  that   it   furnished   penitents  '  are  now  current  iv_fardin<_r  the  authorship  of  the  book: 

who   listened    to    the    call   of    1  ley.ekiiih,   and    returned  (1 .)  The  post-exile  Zechariah  is  the  author  of  the  whole 

from  their  schism  and   idolatry  to   join  in  celebrating  book:   (2.)   The  post-exile  prophet  is  the  author  only  of 

the  passover   at  .Jerusalem.      Not   many  years   before,  ch.  i.-viii.,   while   some   other  author   previous  to  the 

Isaiah    had    introduced    the    land  of    Zehnlun  and    the  exile  is  tile  author  of   ch.  ix.-xiv.      (3.)    The   post-exile 

land  of  Naphtali  int..  his  description  of  the  people  who  Zechariah  is  the  author  of  ch.  i.-viii.;  some  other  author 

sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  whom  in  very  early  times,  wrote  ch.  ix.-xi.:  and  some  third 
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author,  toward  the  time  of  tin-  exile,  wrote  ch.  xii.-xiv. 
As  has  been  said,  the  question  of  authorship  is  very 
closely  connected  with  that  of  contents,  and  to  that  we 
shall  now  address  ourselves. 

1 'niifi  nix  i if  ill.  i.  —  riii.  These  may  he  roughly 
sketched  thus:  1.  The  pn  face.  eli.  1.  1-0;  '2.  A  series 
of  ei^'lit,  \isioiis.  some  of  them  rather  obscure  in  their 
meaning,  and  the  -i-ni  ral  connection  and  scope  or 
purpose  of  them  somewhat  di  Hi  Tently  conceived  by 
dill'eivnt  interpreters,  rli  i.  7-vi.  fc,  followed  by  a  short 
account  of  ji  transaction  with  certain  delegates  from 
the  exiles  vet  remaining  in  the  ea.st.  ch.vi.ii-i.">,  whieli 
is  meant  to  round  of!' and  complete  the  symbolic  teach- 
ing of  the  whole  series  of  visions.  '•>.  An  account  of  a 
<|iiestion  put  by  certain  inhabitants  and  villages  as  to 
whether  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  long- 
observed  as  a  day  of  fas'.ing,  should  continue  to  bo  so. 
or  should  not  rather,  now  that  the  city  was  rebuilt,  be 
turned  into  -i  Feast,  ch.  vii.j  and  tin-  i.-  followed  by  an 
encouraging  address  to  the  people,  promi-hii-  God's 
iiles^iiiu1.'  and  presence,  di  viii. 

1.  The  preface  is,  if  not  a  sonu-what  stern,  a  very 
solemn  recall  of  the  nation's  past  history  to  the  eye*  of 
the  present  veneration,  that  they  may  learn  the  lessons 
taught  by  it,  and  thus,  avoiding  the  sins  of  their  fathers, 
escape  their  plagues.  The  order  is  this:  vcv.  i,  The 
present  condition  of  the  nation-- depressed,  enslaved 
under  foreign  rule.  in  //«  second  t/t-ui  of  !>'/rin.<.  This 
is  the  mournful  humiliating  background  of  the  whole 
first  half  of  the  book,  the  foundation  of  both  the  ex- 
hortations and  the  consolations  of  the  prophet.  Then 
behind  this  ground  of  weakness  and  si  rvitude  then  lies 
another  darker  still — God's  anger:  ./i_!ion/f/  WAX  ani/rii 
!'•! //i  i/our  futhi:rK,  nrti  ai/i/i'i/,  vcr.  -2.  These  two,  their 
present  feeble  condition,  and  the  cause  of  it,  God's 
anger,  are  cited  to  them  to  give  effect  to  the  advice 
that  is  to  follow,  vur.  ::-(>'.  The  advice  is  threefold,  an 
exhortation  in  view  of  their  present  state,  and  the 
cause  of  it,  and  the  too  well  understood  cause  of  that, 
their  stubborn  rebelliousness,  return  unto  nn\  \\-\-.:',. 
Th'-n  a  dissuasion— all  the  more  needed  from  the  ten- 
dency to  imitate  especially  an  example  of  sin — from 
following  the  courses  of  their  predecessors,  he  not  ///( 
I/DID'  Jutlicrx,  vcr.  4.  And  finally,  an  argument  to  en- 
force the  advice — the  certainty  of  being  overtaken  bv 
God's  judgments  if  disobedient  to  him.  The  fathers, 
where  are  they?  dead  and  gone,  no  doubt;  yet  they  did 
not  escape  God's  judgments:  they  endured  and  they 
lived  to  know  that  it  was  his  judgments  they  were 
enduring,  vev.  c..  And  so  shall  you.  if  you  follow  them  '. 

'2,  The  eight  visions.  l!ut  a  struggling  feeble  colony 
of  disheartened  men  has  need  of  consolation  and  en- 
couragement as  much,  or  at  least  as  well,  as  of  warn- 
ini:,  and  all  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  first  half  of 
the  book,  while  there  run  through  it  strong  undertones 
of  the  sin  and  ill  desert  of  the  people,  is  taken  up  with 
ministering  hope  and  strength,  chiefly  by  insisting  on 
the  love,  and  power,  and  constant  presence  of  God, 
and  by  drawing  great  luminous  pictures  of  a  Messiah 
and  a  Messianic  salvation,  which  shall  give  Jerusalem 
unprecedented  glory  and  pre-emineno-,  and  bring  tile- 
nations  under  her  rule,  and  which,  being  inseparably 
connected  with  the  success  of  the  present  restoration 
and  all  its  undertakings.  i~  the  surest  guarantee  for  their 
happy  issue. 

The  two  introductory  tones,  vcv.  \,->,  in  tin-  i'/-ii/ii  of 
JDariux,  and  (jud  wait  «//,'//'//  icit/i  i/uitr  fathers,  start  two 


long  trains  of  fears  in  the  breasts  of  the  struggling 
exiles— fears  which  may  be  expressed  brierlv,  as  those 
arising  from  the  overshadowing  force  of  the  world, 
ready  to  crush  the  feeble  church  at  any  moment,  and 
those  arising  from  the  self-despondency  of  the  people, 
their  consciousness  of  sin,  and  of  being  unequal  to  the 
task  of  reconstituting  the  nation  and  rebuilding  the 
church.  These  two  prostrating  verses.  1,  •_'.  throwin<j 
into  such  stronu  relief  the  people's  outward  thraldom 
and  their  inward  weakness,  had  almost  overshot  their 
mark:  and  now  the  encouragement  runs  in  thes( 
same  two  lines:  God  shall  remove  every  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  the  future:  ^lory  of  the  nation:  (irst. 
all  external  obstacles  shall  be  removed,  visions  1.  -2, 
and  :;,  no  heathen  shall  vex  or  pollute;  second,  all 
internal  obstacles  shall  be  taken  away,  no  sin  of  the 
nation,  past  or  present,  shall  impede,  no  iniquity  of 
the  individual  shall  remain:  the  atonement  and  the 
consecration  shall  be  complete,  and  the  presence  of  tin 
I  ,ori  1  continual,  visions  !->.  Jcc.  'I  he  visions  forma 
series  all  succeeding  one  another  ia  one  m-ht.  and 
must  therefore  be  meant  to  form  a  unity—  a  symbolical 
history  of  Israel  from  the  present  to  its  final  triumph. 
fl.)  God  has  forsaken,  is  far  from  his  people:  he  has 
gone  over  from  them  to  the  world,  and  given  then; 
into  the  hands  of  men.  Xo.  The  angel  of  .Jehovah. 
representative  and  intercessor  before  ( Jod  for  the  church. 
i-  very  near  her.  in  her  midst:  and  under  him  arc 
countless  agencies  working  to  and  fro  over  all  the  earth. 
seeing  and  reporting  in  the  interests  of  the  church  the 
condition  of  the  nations.  The  nations  were  at  peace, 
and  only  Israel  in  trouble:  but  that  did  not  trulv  ex- 
press God's  heart  towards  Israel.  The  nations  were 
prosperous,  but  God  was  angry  with  them.  Jerusalem 
looked  desolate,  but  God  was  very  jealous  for  her. 
.More,  he  had  returned  to  her,  and  she  should  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  cities  of  Judah  yet  overflow  with  prosperity. 
\  ision  1.  Man  and  riders  among  the  myrtles,  ch.  i.  7  17. 
(-.)  Such  a  promise  was  exceeding  u'reat  and  precious, 
but  it  was  somewhat  vague  and  u'eneral:  and  to  poor 
exiles,  whose  feeling  of  their  difficulties  was  very  precise 
and  sharp,  who  remembered  both  the  hardships  of 
their  exile  and  felt  the  miseries  of  their  return,  some- 
thing more  definite  would  be  a  relief.  Would  not  so 
many  opposing  obstacles  as  they  could  enumerate,  such 
adverse  influences  from  every  wind  of  heaven,  from  the 
jealousy  of  neighbouring  tribes,  from  the  power  of 
mighty  nations,  from  the  slackness,  the  selfishness,  the 
poverty  of  friends — would  not  these  indefinitely  nume- 
rous and  powerful  horns  of  the  evil  push  down  and. 
scatter  hopelessly  the  gathering'  nucleus  of  the  new 
church  and  people  .'  Xo;  for  every  opposing  influence 
of  the  world  the  Lord  had  a  stronger  counteractive. 
lie  can  meet  force  with  force:  blind  brute  force  (horns) 
with  intelligent  skill  (arti/ans) — and  with  so  much  the 
more  success  as  he  that  is  in  the  church  is  greater  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world.  Vision  2,  ch.  ii.  1-4.  (3.)  Well, 
so  be  it.  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  and  the  temple 
restored,  and  the  life-blood  begin  to  circulate  and  throb 
again  in  the  veins  of  the  church,  and  a  new  nation  to 
rise  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old.  To  those  who  had 
seen  the  former  house  and  the  teeming  population  of 
the  former  city,  will  not  this  house  seem  as  nothing, 
and  this  city  of  such  mean  dimensions  that  a  young 
man  may  take  it  with  a  measuring  line  {  ling  ii.  3.  No. 
Jerusalem  shall  be  boundless — so  immense  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  wall  it,  as  impossible  as  needless,  for 
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Jehovali  shall  be  a  wall  of  tiro  about  it,  an. I  IK-  himself 
shall  be  the  temple-  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Vision  o,  di.  ii.  fi-n;  raid  to  this  great  promise  is  sub- 
joined a  song  of  triumph  and  nf  freedom,  vcr.  lu-17. 
Thus  all  material  obstacles  pass  away.  I'.ut  the  heart 
tarns  in  upon  itself  and  will  not  believe,  and  it  makes 
its  own  unbelief  the  basis  of  its  disbelief.  (4.1  These 
are  blessed  promises  truly:  would  that  we  could  permit 
ourselves  to  enter  into  the  trustful  possession  of  them! 
I5ut  thev  do  ;;ot  set-in  for  us.  We  are  a  sinful  people, 
laden  with  ini'jiiity.  Will  not  our  national  long-pur 
sued  iniijuities.  coming  down  like  a  heritage  of  woe  to 
it-,  and  our  own  -ins,  hinder  all  entranee  into  this  joy 
of  the  Lord  .'  Xo;  for  though  it  is  true  that  your  state  ! 
is  one  of  sin  ;uid  condemnation  (the  foriin-r  expressed  ' 
by  tlii:  filthv  garments  of  Joshua,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Satan  accusing  him  befor.-  ( ioil.  di  iii.  !-::>:  yet  (  '••<<\  in  his 
mercy  shall  take  away  vour  .-in.  and  ju-tit'y  you  lex- 
pressed  by  clothin_r  Joshua  in  festive  robes,  and  God's 
rebuke  of  Satan,  vcr.  !-r.),  and  -iv.  vmi  wurk  to  do  in 
hi.s  cause,  ill  i  -  not  mat. -rial  to  inquire  \\liat  .loslna 
scrietlv  represents  as  hi-h  pri.-t — \\h.-ther  the  peopl--. 
of  mo)-.-  likely  his  own  ordn-  and  institution  a-  a  pro- 
vision of  aton,  nil-lit  for  the  pe..p!e.  In  any  case,  \\hat 
i-  shown  i-  th.-  imperfection  meantime  of  th>-  atone- 
ment, and  so  i  if  course  of  those  atoned  for,  and  it-  p.-r- 
t'.  ction  in  the  fntui-i-  bv  him  whom  Joshua  rypitiid. 
the  I'.r.iiidi  by  whom  .l.-h.iva.li  -hould  wipe  awa\ 
guilt  of  the  land  in  one  day. )  \'i-ion  I,  d:  a\  i/>.)  Still 
i!i"  In  art  thi'ov.-  u|i  obstructions.  Pardon  Mid  i' 
ration  are  God's  gifts,  and  he  may  give  tln-m;  but  t" 
do  Cod's  \\-ork  needs  abilitvon  our  ji.irt.  and  w. 
verv  feeble.  \\'hat  life  <>r  eli.-rgy  is  theie  in  this  dis- 
jointed. mutil.it'  d  framework  of  a  state,  so  \\.-ak  for  ex 
t'-rnal  inHiience  or  defence,  •"  weary  and  hearties: 
apathetic  for  all  activity  \\ithin'  Must  not  a  feu 
!: -.pele-s  eti'ufts  end  ilicolnpli  to  suspension  and  para- 
lysis! No;  fur  tli--  [lower  to  live  and  shine  anil  work 
is  Cod's  -Jit  too,  and  he  will  give  it.  And  the  work 
to  be  done  f..r  him  cannot  be  wm-k.-d  bv  mere  external 
|)ow.  r  oi1  intliieiie--.  "  Nut  bv  mi-ht.  nor  by  pow.  r.  but 
bv  my  Spirit,  sailh  th"  Lord  of  hosts."  i-ii.  (\  .;.  Yi-ion 
of  the  candle-tick  and  olive-branches,  di  iv.  ((>.)  Two 
other  vi.-ion-  follow,  which  seem  t"  repeat  the  two  la-1. 
and  th'-n  a  third,  which  i-  a  more  partioid.tr  i'.>nnof 
the  tir.-t  two.  Ch.  v.  I-"/,  the  vision  of  a  flying  roll, 
represents  a  cur-iii1.:'.  destroying'  intliieiice  tr-iin  Cod. 
lik--  his  law.  that  goes  mit  and  alight-  on  -imicrs.  and 
cuts  them  oil'  out  of  the  land:  and  eh.  v.  .".-11,  the 
vision  of  the  rlviiii:  ephah,  in  which  a  woman  is  seated, 
held  down  by  a  lid  of  lead,  which  v  <  iinan  is  v,  ickedliess. 
represents  the  complete  removal  of  sin  from  the  land. 
as  this  ephah  was  borne  away  by  two  other  women, 
hniuu'  the  wings  ,,f  a  stork,  and  deposited  in  the  1  Mid 
of  Shinar.  Thu-  sinners  are  cut  off.  and  sin  find-  a 
new  seat,  not  in  Israel,  but  in  the  land  of  her  ene- 
mies. <7.)  And  linallv.  a  new  vision  of  chariots,  \\hicli 
go  out  into  all  the  countries  surrounding  1-raol,  par- 
ticularly the  north  and  south,  and  executing  his  ven- 
geance upon  the  church's  foes,  "quiet"  (Joel's  Spirit  in 
the  land  of  the  north.  All  these  visions  have  one  pur- 
po-e.  to  furnish  consolation,  and  stir  up  hope  in  the 
minds  of  the  desponding  colony  of  returned  exiles. 

Only  one  thinv  more  is  necessary  to  make  complete 
the  circle  of  symbolical  teaching.  The  first  three 
visions  indicated  merely  the  history  of  the  world-power 
iu  relation  to  the  church,  and  considered  as  opposing 


the  church:  no  weapon  formed  against  the  church 
should  prosper.  .But  they  said  nothing  of  the  world 
within  its  own  sphere,  as  a  thing  independent,  if  that 
might  be.  of  the  church.  Again,  the  remaining  visions, 
except  the  last,  were  occupied  exclusively  with  the 
church,  of  which  they  showed  that  her  sins  should  be 
quite  washed  away  by  the  great  High-prie-t.  and  that 
thus  being  completely  redeemed  she  should  be  a  nation 
of  piie-ts.  ministering  the  holiest  services  in  the  divine 
sanctuary:  and  that  sin  should  be  removed  from  the 
land  into  the  seat  of  the  world-power.  Then  the  last 
vision,  returning  to  tin.'  history  of  the  world,  indicated 
the  fate  of  the  world-power-  under  Cod's  judgments. 
Dut  the  chariots  of  Cod's  anger,  while  destroying  the 
world-powers,  do  not  destroy  the  world.  The  kingdoms 
remain.  And  the  symbolical  transaction,  di.  vi. '.i-i.\ 
lly  describe-  what  becomes  of  them — they  are 
made  the  kin-dom-  of  Cod's  Christ,  lie  was  already 
spok,  n  of  as  priest.  AS  priest  he  atoned  for  the 
people,  and  they  In  came  a  real  nation  of  priests.  P.cing 
a  r.al  nation  of  prie-ts  with  this  Ili-h-priest  at  their 
head,  their  light  burned  clearly  in  Cod's  service.  l>ut 
now  Cod's  judu'ineiit-  falling  upon  the  seal  of  the  world- 
piiwi  is.  ii"\\  exclusively  also  the  -eat  of  sin.  dispossess 
;','  so  powers,  and  their  dominions  fall  into  the  posscs- 
sion  of  tin  1 1  i'jh-pi  ie.-t  of  Israel,  who  is  thus  a  royal 
pri.  -t.  Thi-  truth  i-  conveyed  \\itii  suilicient  vividness 
to  the  people's  mind,  by  tli'-  prophet's  taking  gold  and 
silver  hrou-lit  from  ISabvloii.  and  making  it  into 
crowns,  and  placing  them  on  tin-  In  ad  of  .Joshua,  who 
is  thus  a  CTo\\  n.-d  prie-t  . 

'.},  |-'inal!v,  I'h.  vii.  viii.,  delivered  two  years  after 
the  precedinu".  contain  an  account  of  a  question  put  to 
the  prophel  as  to  whether  ihe  days  of  nioiii-ninu'  ob- 
served  forth'-  destruction  of  the  city  should  now  any 
lo]i'.;er  be  k'-pt'  Tin-  answer  is  that  such  things  as 
fasts  are  in  no  \\  av  of  an  v  nieaninv.  in  Cod  s  eyes.  He 
desires  truth  and  nit  re*  .  And  if  the  people  live  right- 
eously. Cod  shall  be  pre-eut  among  them,  and  very 
richly  bless  them:  and  all  nations  -hall  ding  to  them 
to  share  tin  ir  hi.  ssings.  and  to  seek  the  knowledge  of 
their  Cod. 

('initiiit.-i  nf  ,•/,.  i.r.-xir.—  Tlie-e  chaptel's  commence 
\\ithoiit  the  name  of  any  author:  "oracle  against  the 
land  of  lladraeh."  &c  Ch.  ix.  contains  the  outline  of 
tin-  march  of  a  destroying  foe  from  the  east,  along  the 
valley  of  th"  Lebanon,  and  down  the  coast  of  Palestine. 
This  great  act  of  Cod'-  vengeance  destroys  the  enemies 
of  his  church.  Damascus.  Tyre,  the  Philistines — the 
last  of  whom  seek  refuge  in  Israel.  I'.ut  God  defends 
the  church  the  foe  cannot  assail  her.  Instead,  her 
own  kinv  conn-til,  saved  by  Cod  and  peaceful,  and  the 
instruments  of  war  cease  out  of  the  land.  .Mut  ere 
then  great  struggles  must  ensue.  Israel  shall  be  drunk 

with  the  bl 1  of  her  foes,  and  tread  them  down:  and 

then  shall  ensue  peace  among  men.  and  the  earth  shall 
give  her  blessing,  ch.ix.-x.  2. 

P.ut  God's  judgment  must  come  on  Israel  as  well  as 
on  her  foes,  di.  x.  3  xi.  &c.  Tier 'wicked  rulers  must  be 
visited  with  chastisement,  and  when  that  has  come 
the  people  shall  be  saved.  At  home  they  shall  be 
strong,  and  they  shall  return  from  the  countries  of 
their  exile,  to  Gilead  and  to  Lebanon,  and  in  such 
numbers  that  there  shall  be  no  room  for  them.  And 
they  shall  be  strong  in  Jehovah,  and  walk  in  his  name, 
di.  x.  3-13. 

The  judgment  comes,  di.  xi.  I-.1!.      It  breaks  from  the 
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cast  over  the  Jordan  land:  the  cellars  an-  fulled,  the 
beasts  dispossessed,  the  shepherds  dispersed. 

The  preliminaries  to  the  judgment,  di  xi.  1-17.  The 
prophet  narrates  a  symbolical  act  which  lie  \vas  com- 
niissioncd  by  God  to  perform.  Jle  made  two  staves. 
and  named  the  one  favour  and  the  other  I'niou  d< 
noting  the  favour  which  God  had  niven  to  Israel  in 
the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  so  that  ihev  had  been  a.-  I'V  a 
covenant  with  her.  or  with  God  on  behalf  of  her.  de- 
tern-d  up  till  now  from  hurting  her:  the  other  denoting 
the  union  subsisting,  it  not  alwavs  in  spirit,  nor  even 
always  in  policy  and  Tact,  between  .ludah  and  Israel. 
These  staves  the  prophet,  as  chief  shepherd.  Was  then 

commanded  successively  to  break,  intimating  that  now 
all  restraints  were  lifted  olt'the  nation.-,,  and  (,-rael  was 
become  common,  and  had  fallen  out  of  the  covenant, 
and  might  be  attacked:  and  that  the  rupture  between 
th-  two  kingdom-,  \\as  irreparable,  and  their  dissolution 
close  at  hand. 

At  the  beginning  of  eh.  .\ii.  occurs  a  new  heading  ••- 
"Oracle  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  against  Israel/'  The 
passage  to  the  end  of  the  book  falls  into  two  sections, 
eh.  xii.-xiii.  <),  and  ch.  \iii.  7-xiv.  '21.  The-e  two  suc- 
tions contain  each  a  picture  of  the  final  conflict  of  God's 
ehurch  \\il!i  lu-r  foes,  and  her  own  complete  salvation. 
In  the  first  section  the  details  are  more  general,  and 
fewer,  and  grander.  There  shall  be  a  great  struggh 
between  the  church  and  the  nations.  But  Judah  and 
.Jerusalem  shall  be  of  heroic  strength — the  feeble  shall 
be  like  the  house  of  David  in  the  heroic  age,  and  the 
house  of  David  like  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  who  led  the 
hosts  through  the  desert.  And  Jehovah  will  seek  to 
destroy  all  the  nations  that  come  against  Jerusalem. 
This  is  the  salvation  on  one  side.  On  the  other  it  is 
the  pouring  out  of  God's  Spirit— a  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication,  working  deeper  sorrow,  and  pressing  out 
of  every  heart  such  a  bitter  mourning  as  the  nation 
hardly  remembered  or  could  conceive  in  its  deepest 
calamity.  They  shall  look  on  (!od  whom  they  have 
pierced!  And  in  that  day  a  fountain  shall  be  opened 
for  sin  and  for  urn-leanness.  In  sorrow  and  in  bitter 
regrel  they  shall  turn  to  God:  he  shall  pour  out  his 
Spirit  on  them;  their  sins  shall  be  taken  away — and 
his  salvation  shall  appear. 

This  section,  it  is  evident,  deals  more  \\ith  the  great 
elements  of  the  struggle  and  its  issue.  Tin;  church  and 
the  nations  do  battle — the  church  is  victorious,  and  the 
nations  are  destroyed.  But  the  next  section  enters 
nio re  into  details  of  the  partial  successes  of  the  nations, 
and  limits  the  salvation  of  the  church  to  a  remnant. 
To  both  there  are  parallels  in  other  prophets,  particu- 
larly in  Joel.  In  this  second  section,  ch.  xiii.  t;-xiv.  -i\, 
salvation  is  reached  through  judgment.  A  third  of  the 
people  only  escape,  ch.  \\\\.  sand  even  that  third  is  tried 
like  silver  in  the  fire.  Then  the  city  is  taken,  and  half 
of  it  goes  into  captivity,  and  the  residue  remains,  ch. 
xiv.  •>.  And  after  and  amidst  these  great  calamities 
Jehovah  appears  and  works  salvation.  He  opens  a 
refuge  for  the  fleeing  people,  and  saves  them,  Gj-eat 
natural  revolutions  take  place.  There  is  no  more  night. 
The  land  becomes  a  plain.  There  is  no  more  desert  or 
drought.  Cod  is  king  in  the  midst  of  the  land;  and 
all  nations  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  And  all  things  have  written  on 
them,  IIoliiH,--.-!  nn!<>  lie  Lord . 

II.  The  authors/I//,  (>f  iln  /,«.//-.— Arguments  for 
the  unity  of  authorship.  1.  General  tradition,  and 


the  fact  that  the  book  since  the  close  of  the  canon 
ha.--  always  appeared  as  a  unity.  This  argument  is 
always  strong;  and  in  the  case  of  Zechariah  is  entitled 
|  to  more  weight,  because  so  little  time  intervened  be- 
tween his  time  and  the  era  of  the  formation  of  the 
canon:  and  thus  there  is  less  probability  of  any  confu- 
'  sion  arising  in  the  traditions  regarding  him.  (.'ertainly 
tradition  is  a  very  powerful  argument:  and  the  opposers 
!  of  unity  are  quite  unfit  to  dispose  of  the  difficulties 
j  they  have  to  deal  with.  Still  it  must  be  conceded  that 
a  considerable  period  elapsed  between  the  era  of  Zceha- 
1'iah  and  the  time  when  ^Sehemiah  closed  the  prophetical 
canon.  The  last  time  we  hear  of  Zechariah  with  cer- 
tainty is  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  collection  of  prophets  completed 
tor  more  than  a  century  aft>-r  this  time.  Tradition 
represents  Zechariah  to  have  been  an  old  man  when  he 
returned  from  exile,  but  on  th.  ot]iL-r  hand  many  think 
j  the  expression  "' this  young  man,"  /uc,  \\.  <-,  refers  to  him 
rather  than  to  any  of  the  figures  in  the  vision,  and  thus 
,  no  certainty  can  be  reached  as  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
j  Granting,  however,  that  a  long  time  elapsed  between 
his  death  and  the  completion  of  the  prophetic  canon,  no 
ui'eat  catastrophe  had  in  the  meantime  overtaken  the 
nation,  and  such  a  confusion  of  his  prophecies  with 
those  of  one  or  t\\o  othir  prophets  is  hardly  to  be 
,,<  counted  for.  Tho-e  who  consider  the  book  made  up 
of  different  elements,  seek  to  cast  suspicion  on  the 
superscription  of  the  prophecies,  which  they  think  not 
due  to  the  author,  nor  indeed  to  a  \vrv  compcttni  col- 
lector. The  heading  runs.  "Zechariah  the  son  of  Bcre- 
chiah,  the  son  of  bldo."  Older  writers,  such  as  Jerome, 
consider  the  terms  "sou  of  Bercchiah,"  and  "son  of 
bldo."  to  be  both  descriptions  of  Zecban'ah,  but  this 
view  is  ipiite  untenable.  Tn  K/.r.  v.  1:  vi.  1  I.  the  pro- 
phet is  styled  immediately  son  of  Iddo,  and  the  usual 
explanation  is  that  he  n-allv  \\a.-  grandson  of  bldo. 
but  that  his  father,  either  from  being  unimportant,  or 
more  likely  from  having  died  early,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  cursory  notice  of  K/.ra,  but  that  in  his  own  book 
the  genealogy  is  accurately  given.  On  the  other  side 
a  curious  combination  of  the  names  ha-  been  attempted 
by  Knobel  and  others  to  support  their  theory  of  diverse 
authorship.  They  suppose  that  the  heading  of  ch.  i.-viii. 
ran,  "Zechariah  son  of  bldo/'  They  further  suppose 
that  the  heading  of  eh.  i.x.  foil,  ran,  '•  Zechariah  son  of 
.Bercchiah."  This  Zechariah  they  identify  with  the  per- 
son, not  called  a  prophet  certainly,  but  described  as  of 
name  and  influence  in  the  church,  in  Js.  viii.  Finally. 
having  made  these  two  suppositions,  a  third  to  uive 
them  unity  may  easily  be  allowed,  and  they  suppose 
that  the  editor  (if  the.-e  two  pieces  fancied  that  he  had 
10  deal  not  with  two  but  with  one  Zechariah,  and 
resolved  the  difficulty  in  his  own  mind  by  making 
Berechiah  the  father  and  Iddo  the  grandfather  of  our 
prophet,  and  thus  framed  the  compound  heading,  "Ze- 
chariah son  of  Berechiah,  son  of  Iddo  "  (rvopln-t.  vol.  u.  i::i). 
Ortenberg  modifies  this  view  thus  far,  that  he  con- 
siders thi-  author  of  ch.  ix.  foil,  to  have  been  known  in 
oral  tradition  only  as  Zechariah  son  of  Eerechiah.  a 
change  which  slightly  facilitates  the  working  of  the 
hypothesis  (ortonberg,  Uentandtheile,  p.  17).  It  is  easy  to 
frame  such  theories,  less  easy  to  believe  them;  and  here 
perhaps  it  is  quite  impossible,  for  the  heading  is  not  one 
that  occurs  merely  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  where 
it  is  conceivable  it  might  have  been  placed  by  a  tran- 
scriber or  collector,  but  it  reappears  in  the  middle  (if  a 
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chapter,  di.  i.  ~.  It  must,  therefore,  he  said  that  all 
attempts  to  explain  the  headings  so  as  to  pain  from 
them  support  for  variety  of  authorship,  or  to  silence  their 
voice  in  favour  of  unity,  are  abortive. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  general  the  disintegrators 
ascribe  only  eh.  ix.-xi.  to  this  Zechariah  of  Isaiah's 
time,  and  brin^  dov\  u  ch.  xii.-xiv. — with  the  exception 
of  the  small  section  ch.  xiii.  7-!' — to  a  time  shortly 
before  the  exile  U->,J<1,  ie.)  By  another  small  hypo- 
thesis they  seek  to  explain  how  the-e  last  chapters 
came  to  be  combined  with  the  Zechariah  of  the  exile. 
The  hypotli!  -is  has  two  elements.  1'irst,  ch.  ix.-xi. 
and  ch.  xii.-  xiv.  liad  been  written  on  the  same  roil: 
anil  somehow  ch.  xiii.  7-11,  which  is  really  the  end  of 
ch.  xi..  had  got  inserted  into  eh.  xiii..  and  thus  ch. 
ix.-xiv.  become  all  om  >••  -coiid, 

this    whole   section   thus   pa-siii'-;    orally  as   /'echariah's 
(>.r.  son  of    Ueivchiahi    was,    a--   -aid  above,    conn 
with    the    Work    of    Zechariah    son    of    Lddo.        Mich    a 
theory   is   auain   easily    ina<le   and    less    •  pled. 

How  caiii-  '  -xiv.,  beiiiu'   oi    such 

di\er  tip  and  era,  to   b.    written  on   the  same 

1-..11.'      And   how  came  tluve  verses  of   one   book   to   be 
imbedded     in     the    middle    of    the    middle    chap; 
another   book;      Sucii   \i-lent    hypotheses  cannot    but 
bri  ak  down. 

'_'.  Oilier  positive  arguments,  for  the  uniiy  of  the 
book  are  natur.  ,  and  oimht  in  il 
dcm:  utiiN  ly  w  ith 
ih  isu  \\  ho  d''iiv  it.  I'.nt  o|'  the  arguments  which  have 
been  ig  may  be  taken  as  speci- 
mcns  Loth  in  kind  and  value.  (1.  Identity  of  phrase- 
ology in  botli  divisions  of  the  1 k,  particularly  the 

formula  rr*  nr~.  di    .  -       The    formula  i-  not 

common  in  Scripture,  and  its  occurrence  several  linns 
in  so  small  .-pace  says  something  for  the  unity  of 
authorship.  li  Kochl. r's  vie\\  were  right,  that  it  was 
used  of  a  ruined  city  or  temple,  over  winch  travellers 
pass  1  as  a  common  pn.faiu  way,  it  would  furni.-h  an 
ai'uuinci't  for  post- exile  composition.  Tint  he  is  wron^. 
a-  sho',\n  bv  K\.  xxxii.  "11.  Not  mure  conclusive  is 
th"  use  of  the  lliph.  of  thi-  farmer  of  these  verbs  in 
the  sens'-  of  "put  oil',"  "put  away,"  ch.  iii.  I  nud  xiii.  2. 
The  usau'e  in  the  two  cases  i-  hardly  th''  same,  uf.  J 
iii.fi.  ,'l.i  The  occurrence  of  tl\u  xrn'jjttv  jilinu  in  the' 
latter  half  of  the  book  is  indicative  of  post-exile 
authorship.  i'.ut  ap.".rt  from  the  fact  that  we  can 
hardly  sav  how  far  such  diversities  of  writing  may  be 
due  to  transcribers,  the  cases  adduced--  <.</.  -i"H --  occur 
in  the  earliest  prophets.  Ho.  iii.  -,;  Am.  \i.  :,;  and  it  is 
indeed  curious  that  such  a  tiling  should  be  adduced  to 
prove  anything,  as  it  still  is  by  Koehler  (Xaclicx.  Trojili. 
:,tc  Al>t!i.  s.  31 1 j).  ('•'>.}  Similarity  in  modes  of  thinking 
between  the  two  divisions;  <  .</.  conceiving  "'provi- 
dence" as  the  ''eye"  of  Cod,  di.  iii.  '•>;  ix.  1,  &<:.  This, 
which  even  Stahelin  adduces  vKinl>;it.  s.  w,},  is  ((iiite 
inconclusive.  |-'or  in  ch.  i.-viii.  mention  is  made  of 
the  "seven  eves"  of  Cod,  and  in  the  last  half,  ch. 
ix.  i,  it  is  merely  said  that  Cod  has  an  "eye"  on  man, 
and  ch.  ix.  >S  runs,  "1  have  seen  with  mine  eyes. 
(Tow-such  things  a  re  parallel  is  difficult  to  see.  Again, 
the  contention  "anu'el  of  Jehovah"  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon to  both  divisions  of  the  book,  as  ch.  i.  11;  xii.  S. 
T>ut  anyone  who  will  compare  the  state  of  development 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  angels  appears  in  ch.  i.-viii. 
with  the  meagre  mention  in  ch.  xii.  S.  which  more 
resembles  the  form  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Pentateuch 
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and  book  of  Joshua,  will  feel  that  the  balance  of  pro- 
bability inclines  here  to  the  side  of  those  who  deny  the 
unity  of  the  book.  (4.)  The  great  dependence  on  other 
parts  of  the  prophetic  canon  common  to  both  parts  of 
the  book.  This  argument  is  exceeding  vague,  and 
little  can  be  made  of  it.  For,  first,  all  prophets  depend 
more  or  less  on  their  predecessors.  Obadiah  is  little 
more  than  a  patchwork  of  allusions:  .Kremiah  has  in 
very  many  cases  merely  expanded  older  prophecies; 
and  there  is  not  one  prophet  who  does  not  show  that 
he  has  IK  en  influenced  by  his  predecessors  (if  he  had 
any)  or  by  his  contemporaries.  And,  second,  it  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  ch.  i.-viii.  and  eh.  ix.  foil,  con- 
tain allusions  to  the  same  prophets:  that  is  quite  pos- 
sible all  the  while  that  they  are  of  widely  dii'.erent 
ages.  IS  or.  third,  will  it  be  enough  to  sho\\  that  ch. 
ix.  foil,  contain  coincidences  in  thought  and  language 
with  the  prophets  of  the  exile.  It  must  be  shown  that 
the  coincidences  are  of  such  a  sort  that  Zee.  ix.  foil. 
must  have  been  the  imitator,  not  the  original.  This  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Hut  StidicHn  thinks  he  can  accom- 
plish it:  and  a  greater  than  he.  J  >e  \Vette,  in  the  last 
editions  of  hi-  Introduction,  was  of  the  same  opinion; 
and  Stiihelin  tells  us  that  1 V  \\ette  more  than  once 
assured  him  in  convi  nation  that  he  was  obliged  to 
In  lieve  the  post-exile  '/.••  chariah  mi-Jit  be  the  author  of 
ch.  ix.  foil.,  on  account  of  the  allusions  in  these  ehap- 
ters  to  the  lato-t  prophets  (Kiuleit.  s.  3-.a).  It  is  impos- 
to  cite  all  th"  passages  adduced  bytli.se  critics 
here.  Th-'ir  authorilv.  it  seems  to  us,  considering 
their  general  po-ition.  is  better  Hit'  d  to  carry  convic- 
tion than  their  passages,  Compare  Zee',  ix.  '2  with 
K/.e.  \x\iii.  '•'>.  !  1  ere  the  point  of  contact  is  the 
"wisdom'"  ef  Tvre.  It  seems  quite  liki  !y  that  the 
two  passages  have  no  bearing  on  each  other;  but  if 
li  v  have,  the  curt,  abrupt  allusion  of  Zechariah  and 
tii,  elaborate  detail  of  K/.ckiel  would  surely  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  former  was  the  original.  The  same 
maybe  said  of  ino-t  other  apparent  coincidences;  either 
thev  cannot  certainly  be  pronounced  conscious  allusions 
mi  i-ither  side,  or  the  hn  \it.v  ot  Zeehariah.  contrasted 
with  the  detail  of  the  other  proph' t.-.  would  indicate 
that  Zechariah  was  the  original.  Compare  Zee.  xi.  with 
K/o.  xxxiv.;  Zee.  xi.  '.'•  m.d  Jc.  xii.  5;  Zee.  xiv.  -  uucl  JO/.o.  xlvii.  1-]^; 
•/,  .  -,m  -  ;,n(l  |-;/.e.  v.:  Zur.  xiv.  in  and  Ju.  xxxi.  (}\  Kc.  (5.)  Even 
the  historical  conditions  of  eh.  ix.  foil. — the  very 
stronghold  of  the  hostile  positioii--are  said  to  be  better 
accounted  for  on  the  post-exile  hypothesis.  The  ad- 
vocates of  that  hypothesis,  however,  read  the  history 
underlyinu'  these  prophecies  very  differently.  Thus, 
while  llengstenberg  and  others  interpret  ch.  ix.  of  the 
invasion  of  Alexander  the  Croat,  others  (such  as 
Stiihelin)  refer  it  to  some  Persian  inroad.  And  the 
;  name  "sons  of  the  Creeks."  ch.  ix.  1",  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced favourable  to  late  composition,  as  the  term  is 
;  already  in  use  in  Joel  iv.  (>,  and  the  whole  turns,  as 
i  so  often,  on  the  interpretation. 

Ari/itiHittts    a'ta'utxt    t/tc   •unit//. —  The  general    fact. 

;  admitted  by  all  parties,  that  the  poetic  character  of 

the  second  part  is  far  higher  than  that  of  the  first — 

i  approaching  quite  to  the  style  of  the  best  period  of  the 

literature.      This   is  conceded,  and  answered   by  saying 

that  difference  of  subject  demanded  difference  of  style, 

and  caused  it.      And  indeed  not  much  can  be  made  by 

argument  on    such  a  point;    but  without    doubt    the 

feeling  of   every  one   at  all  read   in    Hebrew  will    be. 

that  on   leavhi"-   the  first  half   of   the  book  he  enters 
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upon  a  scene  <[iiitc  distinct,  ami  has  t<>  deal  with 
occurrences  and  images,  and  a  ranuy  of  thoughts,  alto- 
gether unlike  those  of  eh.  i.-viii.  Such  a  feeling  when 
reduced  to  particulars  in  an  argument  may  seem  feeble; 
lint.  OTI  the  other  hand,  no  amount  of  argument  has 
the  least  foivc  to  remove  it.  \\'heii  l>rokeii  up  into  its 
elements,  it  may  lie  put  thus:  (1.)  In  eh.  ix.  the  pro- 
gress of  a  coii(|iieror  from  the  eastward  is  detailed,  the 
line  of  his  march  being  Hadrach,  Damascus,  ilamath, 
Tvre  and  Sidon.  the  coasts  of  the  Philistines  and  their 
towns.  To  interpret  this  ef  Alexander  seems  impos- 
sible, and  MI  Stahelin  applies  it  to  siime  I  Vr.-ian  inva- 
si"ii.  I'ut  the  passage  seems  to  indicate  that  Damascus 
was  still  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  that  Ilamath  was 
independent,  and  that  ( J-aza  had  a  king.  The  name 
lladrach  is  very  obscure.  P>nt  the  general  impression 
the  passage  produces  is  undeniable.  If  that  impres- 
sion were  true,  the  time  of  composition  would  be 
somewhere  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  by  th.-  Assyrians,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and 
the  anthor  would  be  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah.  In 
an-wor  to  this,  it  is  said  that  the  conversion  of  the 
Philistines.  pr-'phi  si.-d  in  th"  passage,  is  unheard  of 
among  the  earlier  prophets.  Is  it  heard  of  among  the 
later;  and  must  every  prophet  repeat  merely  the. 
thoughts  of  his  predecessors'?  or  was  the  enmity  of 
Israel  to  the  Philistines  more  deadly  than  it  was  to  the 
Edomites,  whose  absorption  into  Israel  is  proclaimed 
by  so  early  a  prophet  as  Amos  i  Again,  it  is  said  that 
the  prophet,  describing  events  of  the  Persian  empire,  or 
the  future  of  (lie  church,  veiled  them  in  mysterious 
names  and  c:ibalisiic  forms,  and  in  the  imagery  of 
past  history  and  national  life.  It  does  seem  as  if  no 
theory  of  prophecy  were  acceptable  to  men  which  does 
not  make  a  prophet  xumatural  and  unintelligible.  No 
doubt  certain  names,  such  as  Egypt,  became  sym- 
bolical to  Israel  from  the  very  laws  of  thought:  but 
where  can  an  instance  of  such  detailed  and  minute 
symbolism  as  the  above  be  found'  The  impression 
the  passage  makes  is  that  the  prophet  is  speaking  of 
events  and  places  of  his  own  time,  and  by  their  natural 
names. 

r2.)  Kurthor,  the  mention  of  Ephrahn  and  Judah 
seems  to  imply  that  the  two  kingdoms  were  still  stand- 
ing. And  the  same  impression  is  left  by  ch.  xi.  4, 
foil.,  where  they  are  described  as  tending  to  their  dis- 
solution: and  the  prophet  by  his  two  rods  symbolically 
breaks  the  uniby  existing  between  them,  as  well  as  the 
covenant  with  all  nations  not  to  hurt  them,  which 
seems  to  imply  the  near  attack  of  crroat  foreign  powers. 

(3.)  And.  once  more,  this  chapter  and  the  whole  of  the 
second  half  is  singularly  nnlike  in  spirit  and  tone  all 
known  post-exile  prophecy.  The  warlike  spirit  reminds 
one  of  Joel  more  than  any  other  prophet.  Such 
prowess — such  semi-barbarous  revelling  in  blood,  as  in 
wine,  ch.  ix.  i.v-  -is  quite  foreign  to  the  subdued  and 
somewhat  disheartened  spirit  of  the  exiles.  There  God 
himself  shall  give  salvation:  there  no  doubt  all  nations 
shall  be  subject  to  Jerusalem — but  it  is  by  hanging  on 
to  the  skirts  of  a  man  that  is  a  Jew,  ch.  viii.  ?::,  not  by 
being  trampled  under  foot  like  the  stones  of  a  sling, 
ch.  ix.  i.'i;  x. .",  t'i.11. ;  there,  not  by  national  prowess,  but  by 
quite  another  principle,  shall  success  be  reached:  "not 
by  might,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts," 
ch.  iv.  c. 

(4.)  It  was  incidentally  remarked  by  Knobel,  and 
much  earlier  by  Xewcome,  that  there  is  a  great 


similarity  between  ch.  ix.-xi.  and  the  prophet  Hosea. 
The  subject  has  not  been  investigated,  and  a  few 
references  may  be  interesting.'  The  coincidences, 
though  numerous,  are  chiefly  in  single  ideas  and  words. 
Compare  /<•<>.  ix.  10  with  Ho.  ii.  HO — the  constant 
occurrence  of  the  word  "Ephraim"  in  both:  ''corn," 
wine."  occ.,  /cc.  x.  1;  II".  ii.;  the  word  '•goodness."  /,*.•<.•. 
ix.  17;  tin.  \\i  -,•  the  idea  of  kings  being  "  from  (.!od,"  Ar. 
x.  i;  Hn. viii.  t.  Then  the  almost  technical  terms  "love," 

Ze.v  x.  H;    II. i.  ii.  2;.;    "'reject/'  Zor.   x.  fi;  Ilo.  viii.  S;    "sow,"' 

in  its  <l<>/if,/r  entendre  (plant  and  scatter),  Zoc.  x.  <»;  ir... 
ii.  i1',  i-o.  The  mention  of  specific  parts  of  the  northern 
k;!i"-dom  as  already  stripped  by  invaders  of  their  in- 
habitants—  e.'J.  <  dlead,  Zee.  x.  i'i;  IT. i.  vi.  <;. 

.").>  The  prominence  given  to  the  two  great  empin  s 
Assyria  and  Kgvpt  seems  to  point  to  a  time  when 
these  were  both  existing,  and  both  dangerous  either  as 
foes  or  as  allies  of  Israel.  This  is  answered  by  saying 
that  these  are  symbols  of  great  world-powers,  and  are 
used  as  mere  counters.  .Hut  this  is  a  principle  of 
interpreting  prophecy  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  It  will  be  usually  found  in  pro- 
phecv  that  when  the  writers  speak  of  Iv^ypt.  As.-yria, 
Xe.,  they  mean  UtCui,  and  not  merely  a  state  of  things 
analogous  to  them.  It  is  also  urired  that  Ezra,  ch. 
vi.  •_'!',  calls  Persia  ''P>abel,''  and  again  '''Assyria,"  ch. 
v.  13.  This  is  a  very  singular  usage,  and  is  of  weight 
against  making  much  of  mere  names,  but  of  no  "power 
to  dispel  the  atmosphere  that  envelops  the  use  of 
them.  The  whole  has  a  "feel"  like  Hosea  and  his 
contemporaries,  and  most  unlike  ITaggai  and  other 
authors  of  the  Keturn. 

i('i.)  Ch.  xi.  !-:>,  which  seems  an  independent  pas 
sau'e.  describes  an  invasion  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  cedars  and  oaks  are  felled. 
and  the  wild  beasts  dispersed,  and  the  shepherds  driven 
from  their  luxuriant  pastures.  Interpreters  no  doubt 
allegorize  these  "cedars,"  &c.,  into  great  leaders.  .P>nt 
this  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  is  falling  into 
deserved  disrepute.  The  words  have  their  ordinary 
me.-tning,  and  the  whole  points  apparently  to  the  inva- 
sion of  an  army  from  the  east,  but  to  what  power  the 
army  belonged,  or  in  what  airo  it  entered  Palestine,  is 
!  of  course  not  indicated.  The  remainder  of  this  chap- 
ter is  very  obscure.  This  only  can  be  said  perhaps 
with  assurance:  first,  that  all  attempts  to  interpret  the 
frequently  occurring  "shepherds"  here  and  elsewhere 
of  foreign  rulers,  mild  or  oppressive,  must  be  rejected. 
Native  rulers  are  meant  throughout.  And.  second, 
the  "  three  shepherds"  cut  off  in  one  month  cannot  bo 
three  individual  rulers  whether  legitimate  or  usurping. 
The  passage  is  symbolical  throughout,  and  historical 
occurrences  must  not  be  interpolated  into  it.  Besides, 
no  history  supports  the  view  of  Ewald  and  others,  that 
the  time  alluded  to  is  the  interregnum  after  the  death 
of  Jeroboam  II.;  no  three  usurpers  having  been  cut  off 
in  so  short  a  space,  or  being  known.  But  the  whole 
'•  feel"  of  the  passage  indicates  that  the  breach  between 
Israel  and  Judah  had  not  yet,  or  only  lately,  become 
irreparable,  and  that  foreign  nations  were  only  now 
arming  to  absorb  the  northern  kingdom. 

(7.)  The  mention  frequently  of  "false  prophets"  and 
tmtpliiiii  (idols) — two  sources  of  corruption  that  do 
not  seem  to  have  existed  after  the  exile. 

Those  who  rely  on  these  arguments — which  arc  but 
specimens  of  many  of  a  like  kind  that  have  been  ad- 
duced— are  of  opinion  that  at  least  ch.  ix.-xi.  were 
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written  before  the  destruction  of  the  ii<>rtlu-rn  kingdom. 
And  those  who  go  the  still  further  length  of  hazarding 
a  conjecture  regarding  the  name  of  the  author,  think  it 
probable  that  Zechariah,  son  of  Jcherechiah,  a  name 
quite  identical  with  Berechiah,  Is.  \i:;.,  is  the  prophet  to 
whom  the  authorship  must  U-  ascribed. 

Opinions  regarding  ch.  xii.-xiv.  greatly  dill'er.  As 
has  been  said,  three  views  prevail.  One  considers 
them  the  composition  of  the  post-exile  Zechariah:  an- 
other considers  them  written  by  the  author  of  Zee. 
ix.-xi.:  and  a  third  coii.-iders  them  written  by  a  pro- 
phet different  fr<>m  both  these.  The  arguments  for  the 
Hrst  opinion  have  bi-i-n  already  stated.  Those  for  the 
second  are  briefly  these  :  ll.)  Similarity  in  styh — (.'/. 
similar  uncommon  words,  such  as  al/iqih,  ''prince. 
i'li  ix.  7  au<l  xii.  .">.  ;-,  Similarity  in  allusions,  such  as 
"false  prophets"  and  "  t'Taphim,"  ch.  x.  :•  and  ; 
I'ut  sucli  allusions  are  common  in  all  prophet-  previous 
to  the  exile.  ••:'>>  Similar  allusions  to  piv\  i<>us  pp  'phecies. 

tin  the  either  hand,  the  arguments  for  diversity  of 
authorship  are  such  as  these:  (1)  All  political  refer- 
ences in  eh.  xii.-.\iv.  are  to  the  kingdom  of  .hidah 
alone,  which  wmiM  seem  to  imply  that  1-rae]  was 
alreadv  in  exile.  I'ut  such  an  arguim  nt  is  far  from 
conclusive.  If  it  wen.  the  prophet  .).»•!  \\ould  be 
brought  do\\n  to  the  time  of  the  exile  of  the  northern 
tribes.  L'>  It  i-  said  Assyria  i-  no  Longer  i 
only  K'JVpt.  I'.ut  neither  is  I  '.abylon.  and  little  can  be 
made  of  this.  <:!i  A  melancholy  historical  event  is 
alluded  in  ca!I'-d  the  "  mourning  'H'  1  ladadrimnioii  in 
the  vall.y  of  Me-iddo."  \\hidi  is  supposed  to  be  the 
death  of  kiliu'  .lo.-iali.  If  so,  tin-  wmdd  be  conclusive. 
lint  such  a  reference  may  be  contested,  and  the  allu- 
sion to  tin.'  terror  before  the  great  earthquake  in  I  'z/.iah'.- 
r<  lj.ii,  i-h  ..  is  .-uch  as  to  make  it  appear  th:..t 

;he  event  was  f  i\  sh  in  the  ineiiiorv  of  those  to  whom 
the  prophet  addressed  liis  words.  So  that  e\id.nee  is 
somewhat  balanced  lure;  many  holding  the  author  to 
be  a  contemporary  of  .Jeremiah's,  and  some  considering 
him  to  have  li\ed  at  a  time  very  much  earlier. 

III.  l/lftorif  f>f  o/,!ii!uii  in  £V//«W.— What  ilrew 
the  attention  of  Kn.di-h  critics  to  the  4111  -lion  of  the 
unitv  of  Zechariah.  was  the  eitaiioii  of  a  passage  by  the 
evangelist  .Matthew  from  that  book  under  the  name  of 
.Jeremiah.  Mat.  xxvii.  si.  A b.nit  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Joseph  Mede  of  Corpus  C'liristi  ( 
Cambridge,  conjectured  ion  account  of  that  citation) 
that  eh.  ix.-xi.  were  really  .1  en  miah's.  and  that  the 
Kvungelist  designed  to  vindicate  for  them  their  proper 
authorship  in  citing  them  as  his  (romp  Letter  x\xi.  and 
Letter  Ixi.  in  answer  to  Dr.  Twisse).  Mede  ilied  ill  ]t'i'.>,^. 
About  the  same-  time  Hammond  in  his  annotations 
j.ave  out  a  similar  opiuinii.  Mcde  thought  that  much 
in  the  later  chapters  agreed  better  with  the  age  of 
.Jeremiah  than  the  time  of  the  exile:  and  Hammond 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  these  chapters  must 
have  been  attached  to  Zechariah,  because  found  and 
e  tiled  by  him  (c  >mp.  note  mi  Mat.  xxvii.  <>,  1ml  more  fully  note 

a.  He.  viii.  ;i,  edit.  iiiM,  Lond.  p.  Ti.".).  Hammond  considered 
ch.  x.-xii.  to  be  .Jeremiah's.  O''"r  an  explanation  of 
the  reference  in  Mat.  see  under  I'oTTKU.) 

About  half  a  century  later,  Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  made  a  somewhat  wider  use  of  the  internal 
argument.  1  le  considered  that  the  allusions  in  these 
chapters  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  implied  that  this 
kingdom  was  still  in  existence  when  they  were  written. 
And  he  thought  the  whole  six  chapters  betrayed  the 
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same  authorship.  Hence  he  denied  the  authorship  of 
Zechariah  altogether,  and  at  the  same  time  found  for 
the  chapters  in.  question  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  much  earlier  than  his  predecessors  had  done 
(see  Demonstration  of  the  Messias,  part  i,  p.  :>'>,  lid  eel.  17il). 

And  the  last  u'l'eat  step  was  made  by  Xewcome, 
]')ishop  of  Waterford.  afterwards  primate,  about  the 
(>nd  of  last  century,  in  his  "Improved  Version  of  the 
Twelve  Minor  Prophets."  This  «tep  consisted  in  mak- 
ing the  double  conjecture— first,  that  none  of  the  last 
six  chapters  was  the  work  of  Zechariah,  agreeing  with 
Kidder;  and,  second,  that  these  six  chapters  were  the 
work  of  two  distinct  authors  ch.  ix.-xi.  belonging  to 
one,  and  ch.  xii.-xiv.  to  another,  agreeing  with  Mede. 
Thus  Newcome'.-  hypothesis  united  the  two  previous 
one-.  ••  1  conclude,"  he  says,  "  from  internal  marks 
in  ch.  ix.  x.  xi.  that  these  chapters  were  written  much 
earlier  than  .Jeremiah,  and  before  the  captivity  of  the 

t'-u  tribes 'I'hi  v  seem  to  suit  .llosea's  age  and 

manner The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 

chapters   form   a   distinct    prophecy,  and   were   written 

after  the  death  of   ,Jo-iah,  eh.  xii.  11;  but  whether  before 

or  after  the  captivity  and  by   what  prophet  is  uncer- 

.   though   1    incline   to  think    that   the  author  lived 

b.  fore  the  i  lest  ruction  ot  .It  ru-alt  m  by  the  Babylonians" 

The  h;-t<  ry  of  opinion  on  the  Con- 

tineiit  i-  similar,  and  then-nits  arrivi  d  at  by  critics 
the  same,  and  cannot  be  furtlur  traced  here. 

niiiieiitaries  on  the  minor  prophets,  .-ui-h  as  Kuald's, 

n's,   Nev  come's,   there  ;  re    ijiecia]   works  on 

rial;,'.;/   Vitringii,  17:U;    Blaym-y,  17'.'7;  N'eumann,  D'M'.S- 

.  Stuttgart,  Isiil);    Kliefoth,  !>,,-  PnijJt. 

Schwerin,    l-o'.';    Uaiini-artcn.   />»'•    Snfht<t>flrlite  Sa- 

Braiinselnvei;,',   ls:.4;    Koehler,  l>i,    .V. -,•/,..,  ;/:,;•/„  ,i   /',„- 

1  :.      (  in    tin-   i|iu>ti..n   of  the   integrity, 

irtions,  Hoiigsteiiliei  nf  Zidmr'wh, 

•\.  ,v  T.  Clark,  ICdinlmrgh,  IMS;    Kuester,  Mil>k,,t.  Crit.  d  EM<J. 

,  out,,:  Gottin.  1-ls,   lioth  in  dri'mce  ; 

an.l  Euiil  Fr.  Jul   v.  Ortunlj  rg,  !>'•   K   '  '".»  ito- 

.•;.-.,  Goth  i,  i-  li.  against.]  :  v.  i;.  i>.\ 

2.  ZKCM  \iii.\ii.  A  son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada, 
and  one  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pious  father. 
After  Jehoiada's  <li  ath  a  n  action  took  place  in  favour 
of  the  idolatry  which  had  been  so  zealously  patroiii/ed 
l>v  the  wicked  Athaliah:  and  Joash,  the  reigning  king, 
waiitetl  either  the  inclination  or  the  courage  to  resist 
it.  Certain  judgments,  not  specified,  were  sent  by 
Co,!  in  eha-tisement  of  the  sin.  and  prophets  were 
raised  up  to  testify  auain.-t  it.  Among  these  the  chief 
seems  to  have  been  Zechariah.  the  son  of  .Jehoiada  (for 
he  is  the  only  one  particularly  named,  -i  Ch.  x\iv.  »>), 
who  boldly  proclaimetl  to  the  assembled  people,  "Tints 
saith  Cod',  Why  transgress  ye  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  that  ye  cannot  prosper?  I'.ccause  ye  have 
forsaken  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  forsaken  you."  This 
proved  too  sharp  a  word  for  the  abettors  of  the  evil 
courses;  and  the  kin-  himself  headed  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life.  Jt  is  even  said,  that  at  the  king's 
commandment  the  people  stoned  him  with  stones,  that 
he  died  in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  di.  xxiv.  -1; 
a  proceeding  in  Joash  of  peculiar  and  complicated 
guilt,  as  Zechariah  was  not  only  a  man  of  Cod,  but  a 
near  relative  of  the  king  (his  full  cousin,  ch.  xxii.  n\  and 
the  son  of  the  man  to  whom  Joash  owed  both  his  life 
and  his  crown.  It  is  to  this  Zechariah  that  our  Lord 
is  most  commonly  understood  to  refer  when  pointing 
to  the  blood,  the  martyr- blood,  of  Zacharias,  who 
perished  between  the  altar  and  the  temple,  that  is.  in 
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the  temple  court,  Lu.  .\i.  51.  Sacred  history  record:-;  no 
other  instance  of  a  Zechariah  (or  Zacharias)  who  so 
perished,  and  in  such  a  reference  we  must  suppose  our 
Lord  to  have  had  in  vie\v  a  well-known  and  memorable 
example.  How  much  the  rabbins  made  of  it,  and 
what  fables  gathered  around  it  in  their  traditions,  may 
i>e  seen  in  Lightfoot  (TemploScvviee,  ch.  3fl).  Ill  the  text  of 
Matthew,  ch.  xxiii. :;.",  he  is  called  "tin:  son  of  Barachias" 
-the  father's  name  of  the  po.^t-exile  prophet  Zechariah. 
Hut  this  N  most,  probably  a  gloss  that  crept  into  the 
text,  originating  in  a  mistake  regarding  the  Zechariah 

nt  by  our  Lord.  It  is  not  probable  that  our  Lord 
mentioned  the  name  of  Zechariah's  father.  Various 

r  modes  of  explanation  have  been  adopted,  but 
this  seems  the  most  natural,  as  it  is  also  the  one  iii«>t 
c  'imnonly  received. 

3.  Zi-niARiAH.    A  highly  gifted,  perhaps  prophetical 
man.   in   the   earlier   part   of   the  reign  of   Uzziah,   to 
whom  the  king  seems  to  have  been  much  indebted  for 
:•"•<!    counsel   and   wise   direction.    2  Ch.  xxvi.  5.      He   is 
described  as  ''having  had  understanding  in  the  seeing 

'.:iit>  of  God  " — such  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
expression,  rnW2 ;  but  the  ancient  translators  and 
interpret1'!-:-  (Sept.  Targum,  Syriac,  Arabic,  II.  Solomo,  J.nvhi.ic.') 
seem  to  have  read  riNT2,  ''in  the  fear  of.''  And  this  is 
probably  the  correct  meaning:  Zechariah  was  a  man  of 
discernment  in  the  things  which  pertained  to  the  fear 
or  service  of  Cod,  and  as  such  capable  of  acting  the 
part  of  a  most  trustworthy  counsellor. 

4.  ZECHARIAH.     Son  of  Jeberechiah,  and  one  of  the 
two  witnesses  named  by  Isaiah  in  connection  with  an 
important  prophetical  transaction,  ch.  viii.  2.     He  could 
scare, -ly  bo   the   same   with  the   Zechariah  last  men- 
tioned, who  K -longed  to  the  earlier  period  of  I'zziah's 
reign;  while  the  transaction  of  Isaiah  falls  under  the 
reign  of  Aha/.     From  the  formal  mention  thus  made 
of  him  by  the  prophet  he  may  be  inferred  to  have  been 
a    peiv.it   in  some  public  position  and  of  ascertained 
probity;  but  nothing  of  a  more  definite  nature  concern- 
ing him  has  come  down  to  us. 

5.  ZECHARIAH.     Beside  the  preceding,  an  immense 
number  of  persons  are  incidentally  noticed  as  bearing 
the  name  of  Zechariah,  but  of  whom,  nothing  of  any 
moment    is    recorded:    the    son    of    Mcshelemiah,    a 
Korhite,   a  tabernacle  gate-keeper,  i  Ch.  ix.  21;  xxvi.  a;  a 
Levite  in  David's  temple  band,  one  of  those  appointed 
to  play  with  psalteries,  also  a  gate-keeper,  and  possibly 
the    same   as    the    preceding,    i  Ch.  xv.  i«,  2o;    a    son    of 
Jehoshaphat,  also  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  appointed 
in  that  king's  reign  to  teach  the  people  the  law  of  God, 
2  Ch.  xxi.  2;  xvii.  7;  a  Koliatliite   Levite  in  Josiah's  time, 
also  a  ruler  of  the  temple  in  the  same  reign,  a  Ch.  xxxiv. 
12;  xxxv.  s;  one  of  the  family  of   Asaph   in   Hezekiah's 
tiui".  2  ch.  xxix.  13;  a  son  of  Jehiel,  i  Ch.  ix.  37;  and  not  a 
few  of  the  returned  captives,  Kzr.  viii  3, 11, 10;  x.  20;  Xc.  xi. 

!,  '),  12;  xii.  10,  &c. 

ZEDAD'  [.-tide,  perhaps  mountain-side].  A  town  in 
the  northern  extremities  of  the  Promised  Land.  Nu.  xxxiv. 
S;  E-/.C.  xlvii.  15.  Piobinsoii  would  identify  it  with  a  large 
village  bearing  the  name  Slidiid,  situated  in  the  desert 
which  lies  east  of  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Hums 
(Res.  ill.  p.  4<;i).  The  names  certainly  are  much  alike,  but 
the  position  seems  to  be  somewhat  too  remote  for  the 
border-line  of  Palestine.  (See  HAMATH.) 

ZEDEKI'AH  [rrrn?,  or  more  commonly  irp^is, 
the  righteousness  of  Jehovah].  1.  The  last  king  of 
Judah,  B.C.  599-588,  or  thereby.  His  genealogy  is 


given  1  C'h.  iii.  15,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sons  of  Josiah  were  Johanan  tha  first-born  (who  is 
never  elsewhere  mentioned,  and  therefore  probably  had 
died  young,  or  had  been  set  aside  by  some  popular 
resolution,  to  which  Shallum  may  have  been  indebted 
for  the  crown  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother,  Je- 
hoiakim),  the  second  Jehoiakim,  the  third  Zedukiah, 
and  the  fourth  Shallum.  Since  Jehoiakim  wa.-  twenty- 
live  at  his  father's  death,  and  Jchoahaz  (see  the  article 
on  him)  or  Shallum  twenty -three,  while  Zedekiah  was 
not  twenty-one  till  his  accession  to  the  throne  eleven 
years  later,  there  must  lie  a  different  order  from  that 
»f  age  adopted  with  the  last  two  sons  of  Josiah:  per- 
haps it  was  arranged  so  a*  to  bring  together  the  two 
sons  of  Josiah,  who  reigned  each  eleven  years,  each 
having  been  preceded  by  a  king  \\lio  reigned  fur  only 
three  months.  Zedekiah  is  indeed  called  the  fa-other  of 
his  predecessor  Jehoiachin,  a  ch.  xxxvi.  KI;  but  the  word 
must  be  used  in  an  indefinite  sense,  for  he  certainly 
was  his  uncle.  His  mother  was  llamutal  the  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah:  so  that  he  was  full  brother  of 
Jehoahaz.  2  Ki.  xxiii.  :;i:  xxiv.  K 

He  came  to  the  throne  when  his  nephew  had  sur- 
rendered to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  had  gone  into  cap- 
tivity to  Babylon  with  almost  all  his  subjects  who 
could  lay  claim  to  rank,  or  wealth,  or  skill.  Over  the 
enfeebled  remnant  Zedekiah  was  placed  as  a  mere 
vassal-king,  having  had  his  name  changed  by  the  con- 
queror, as  in  the  case  of  at  least  one  of  his  predeces.-i  rs; 
his  original  name  had  been  Mattaniah,  tlic  r/lft  of  Jc- 
Jioralt.  He  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  as  a  counsellor,  to  whom  he  oft  en  listened, 
and  whose  favour  he  seems  to  have-  been  inclined  to 
cultivate;  but  his  own  irresolute  character,  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  princes,  and  indeed  the  universal  degeneracy 
of  the  people,  appear  to  have  combined  to  lead  him 
astray  to  his  own  ruin.  '•  He  did  that  which  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  Jehoiakim 
had  done.  For  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came 
to  pass  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  until  he  had  cast  them 
out  from  his  presence,  that  Zedekiah  rebelled  against 
the  king  of  Babylon,"  2  Ki.  xxiv.  in,  2n;  Je.  lii.  a,  3.  "  But 
neither  he,  nor  his  servants,  nor  the  pec-pie  of  the  land, 
did  hearken  unto  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
spako  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,"  Je.  xxxvij.  2.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  it  is  written  in  2  C'h.  xxxvi.  12,  13, 
that  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  did  not 
humble  himself  before  Jeremiah:  "  and  he  also  rebelled 
against  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  made  him  swear 
by  God;  but  he  stiffened  his  neck,  and  hardened  his 
heart  from  turning  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  The 
verbs  in  this  description  seem  to  be  intentionally  the 
same  as  those  which  describe  the  conduct  of  that 
Pharaoh  who  would  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go 
till  the  ten  plagues  had  broken  his  power:  and  as  if  to 
mark  still  more  plainly  how  far  Israel  had  become 
heathenized,  it  was  on  the  Pharaoh  of  his  own  day  that 
Zedekiah  chose  to  lean  for  support  against  the  king  of 
Babylon,  precisely  as  the  last  king  of  the  ten  tribes 
had  leaned  for  support  against  the  king  of  Assyria. 
This  treacherous  and  perjured  alliance  with  Egypt  was 
denounced  as  already  a  completed  transaction  by 
Kzekiel,  ch.  \vii.,  in  a  prophecy  which  would  seem  to  be 
later  than  the  sixth  year  and  sixth  month  of  Zedekiah's 
reign,  yet  earlier  than  the  seventh  year  and  fifth  month, 
comp.  ch.  viii.  i;  xx.  i.  The  precise  date  of  Zedekiah's 
treaty  with  Egypt  and  the  revolt  can  scarcely  be  de- 
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termincd:  yt-t  various  circumstance*  cull  «>ur  attention  |  chapters  represent  him  as  rather  endeavouring  to  avert 
to  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  hi  the  rirst  half  of  that  i  from  .leremiah.  The  final  catastrophe  is  recorded  in 
year,  see  especially  Je.  xxviii.  i,  17,  there  had  been  coin-  ;  "2  Ki.  xxv.  1-7:  Je.  xxxix.  1-7:  lii.  4-11;  after  eighteen 
niiaiieations  about  a  confederacy  a-ainst  Ncbuchad-  i  months  of  a  siege,  the  famished  cily  was  taken,  and 
ne/zar.  amon-  the  knurs  of  Edom,  Tdoab  Aninion,  ;  the  king,  who  had  tied,  was  captured,  was  carried 
'lyre,  and  Sidon.  whose  amba.-sadors  had  en  me  to  before  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  had  to  witness  the 
Jerusalem  to  Zedekiah:  although  we  cannot  be  cevtain  '  slaugliter  of  his  sons,  and  then  had  his  own  eyes  put 
whether  thev  were  endeavouring  to  entice  him.  or  ]  out,  and  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Babylon,  as  Ezekiel 
whether  he  was  enticing  them.  But  we  know  that  I  had  prophesied,  cli.  xii.  is.  Jeremiah,  cli.  xxxiv.  4, 5,  fore- 
th.-re  were  fal-e  prophets  who  promised  to  the  Jews  told  that  he  should  die  there  in  peace,  and  should 


them,  particularly  the  captives  and  the  precious  temple  ;  recorded  the  date  or  manner  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
vessels  earri.d  oil'  four  year.-  before,  and  the  breaking  •  prediction. 

of  the  Bahvloni-h  y->ke  within  two  years;  and  Jere-  '  2.  ZKUEKIAH,  the  son  of  rhenaanah.  prominent 
miah  had  a'more  than  usually  severe  strug-1,  in  ord.  r  among  the  false  prophet*  (sec  the  article  MR-AIAH  for 
to  impress  upon  the  people  tl  d  of  these  pre-  i.  mark-  on  tin  ir  cliaract<  rand  position)  by  \,hom  Ahab 

dictions.  Je.  xxvii.  xxviii.  At  the  same  time  he  would  I  v>as  lured  to  his  destruction,  I  Ki.  xxii.;  2  C'h.  xviii.  \\  e 
seem  to  have  sent  a  lei  '  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  i-  related  there.  The 

urudnu' upon  them  the  truth  in  opposition  to  these  lying  horns  of  iron  which  he  made  that  Ahab  mi-lit  push 
prophecies:  and  he  -  :.?  ii  "  by  the  hand  of  Elasah  the  the  Syrians  were  plainly  intended  to  ul\,-  vhidncss  to 
son  of  Shai.han.  and  Cemariali  the  sou  of  Ililkiah.  '  the  blessing  of  Moses  upon  Joseph,  and  to  encourage 
whom  Zedekiah  kin-  of  .1  •  the  king  to  apply  it  to  himself.  De.  xxxiii.  17;  compare 

Nebuchadnezzar    kin-    of    Babylon,"    .  ';      '        ke  on  account  of  such  an  application  at  a  later 

!  [is  smiting    Micaiah  in;  y  have  been 

in- the  final   do, an  of    Babylon,  to  "Seraiah  I  a  mere  act  of  rudeness  to   insult   the   faithful  prophet; 

h,    tho    son    of     M  when    he    went    with     hut  Joseph  .  i:..  i    says,  that  after  depreciating 

/,    ekiah  th     kin- of  Judah  into  Babylon,  in  the  fourth      Micaiah's  prophetical    gifts,  he  acted    thus  to  furnish 

year  of   hi-    ivi-n,"    >  '''-•'   Micaiah   was  no  prophet,  since  he  would 

j .n,.y    v.e   kno\\  .    vet    we   m  be  unable  to  work  a  miracle  like  that  which   dried   up 

that  lii;  had  been  sumin  med  thlth.  r  in  ord.  r  to  explain      the  arm  of  J.  roboam  when  stretched  out  against  a  pro- 

r   that   he  bad    proo  ed<  d      phet  of  the    I  .ord. 

thither  of  his  own  accord  in  order  that  suspicion  mijit          3.   Zl-DKKlAH,  the  son  of   Maasciah,  a   false   prophet 

rist..      A    remarkable   symbolical   prophecy  of  the  '  in  Babyloi  Hi  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  shar- 

captivity  of  Zedekiah  and   the   remnant  at  Jerusalem,      in-  \\iih  him   in  his  immorality  and   profanity,  and   in 

,'111;IV  IK,  assi-n,  d  to  •  rabl.      the  awful  doom  that  lie  shoul  1   be  roasted  to  death  by 

probability.      And  the  same  mi<J,t  lie  said  of  the  pro-      Nebuchadnezzar,  -!••  xxix.  21  23. 

r  though  it  is  said  to         4.  ZKOI-KIAH,  the  sonof  IFananiah.  oneof  Jehoiakim's 
have  been  "  in  the  be   inning  of  the  reign  of  /e.lekiah,"      princes,  Je.  \\v, i.  12. 

this  expres  erpreted   to  be  his  fourth  year  at          5.   Zi  DKidAil,    apparently  a   son  of   king  Jeconiah, 

cli.  xxviii.  1.  Josephus  places  the  revolt,  in  concert  i  th.  iii.  in,  though  named  apart  from  the  rest,  lie  is 
with  the  K-yptians.  in  th-  d-jhth  \e;u-  of  Zedekiah  j  certainly  iu-1  to  be  confounded  with  king  Zed.  kiah, 
,.\ut.  x.  7,  :;  :  and  this  may  have  heen  the  d  ed  in  ver.  ];".;  in  the  Hebrew  there  are  the  two 

actual   out!>reak.    and   he  spraks  of   two  invasions   by     different   ways   of  spelling   tho   name,  perhaps   for  the 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  ei-hth  and  in  the  ninth  year  of      very  purpose  of  distinguishing  th,  m. 
Zedekiah   respectively       However   th!  .    we         6.  ZiiDKKiAH    ^spelled  ZiDKMAii   in  the  Authorized 

learn  from  Scri[.ture  the  darkness  of  the  closing  scene.  Version),  the  person  whose  name  comes  first  after 
The  Chaldeans  came  and  besieged  the  city,  and  the  Nehemiah's  in  sealing  the  covenant,  probably  as  head  of 
i.rophet  forbade  the  me-sengers  who  were  sent  to  him  the  first  priestly  courses,  Xe.  x.  2  (l.Eng.Vers.)  [c.C'.M.P.J 
to  cherish  any  hope  of  deliverance,  d,.  xxi.  xxxvii.  .1-10,  ZE'EB  [<'•-,//].  Oneof  the  two  princes  of  .Midian, 
althou-h  this  latter  pr,  diction  was  uttered  at  a  time  who,  ahni-  with  Orel,  the  other  prince,  as  well  as  the 
when  there  was  an  illusory  hope  ari.-in-  from  the  ap-  two  kin-s  Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  fell  before  the  vietor- 
proach  of  the  Egyptian  army,  \\hich  succeeded  f,.r  the  ious  arms  ,,f  Gideon.  If,-  was  slain  at  the  wine-press 
moment  in  raising  the  siege.  Perhaps  this  was  the  ,  of  Zeeb.  .1,1.  vii  2:,;  but  where  that  was  is  not  stated, 
time  at  wliu-h  Zedekiah  and  his  people  had  shown  |  ZE'LAH  \r!'.,  fide].  A  town  of  Benjamin,  oneof 
symptoms  of  reformation,  returning  to'  the  old  law  of  |  the  fourteen  that  originally  belonged  to  the  tribe,  Jos. 
release  for  their  servants;  but  as  soon  as  the  immediate  i  xviii.  2%  and  afterwards  remarkable  as  the  place  of  Saul's 
danger  passed  away,  they  drew  back  from  their  engage-  |  sepulchre,  where  his  bones,  and  those  of  his  son  Jona- 
ment,  ch.  xxx iv.;  so  that  this  cha]>ter.  which  be.gins  com-  than,  were  ultimately  deposite«l,  2  Sa.  xxi.  H.  'Ibis 
parat'ivelv  in  a  kindly  tone,  ends  with  the  most  terrible  renders  it  probable  that  Zelah  was  also  the  birth-place 
denunciation-  of  wrath  on  Zedekiah  and  his  people.  !  of  the  family.  Its  site  is  unknown, 
fn  eh.  xxxvii.  1  •)-•->!:  xxxviii.  we  read  <»f  the  faithful-  '  ZELOPH'EHAD  {.tirtt  rupture  or  frartun].  A  dc- 
ness,  earnestness,  and  tenderness  with  which  Jeremiah  scendant  (.f  Manasseh  by  Macliir,  and  the  son  of 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  kin-'  to  submit  to  the  king  of  ;  llephcr,  Jos.  xvii.  3.  lie  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  left 
Babylon,  and  of  the  ill  success  which  attended  all  his  .  no  son.  but  only  five  daughters;  and  these,  on  the  occ.i- 
efforts.  From  eh.  xxxii.  1-5  we  h-arn  that  in  the  sion  of  the  second  numbering  in  the  wilderness,  came  to 
tenth  year  of  his  rei.uii  the  king  was  sanctioning  those  !  Moses,  with  the  request  that  they  might  inherit  their 
measures  of  persecution  which  the  previously  named  ;  father's  portion.  Xu.  xxvii.  The  request  was  granted; 


ZKLOTKS 


/KPHAXIAH 


but   subsequently   a  regulation   was  made,    that  they,  |  being  a  distinguished  man:   on  the  negative   it  may  be 
and  females  similarly  situated,  if  they  married,  should    replied   that   we  should   then   Lave  expected  to   find, 


marry  within   their  own  tribe,  in  order  that  tin 
inheritances  might  not  be  confounded.  \u  xxxvi 

ZELO  TES.  An 
vi.  i.-i,  corresponding  u 
1)0,  Canunacan,  the  zealous. 

ZEL'ZAH  [*/tadc  from  g 


>f  Simon  the  apostle,  Lu. 
•,  as  it  should  rather 
(A're  SIMOX,  Xo.  2.) 


A.  place  somewhere 


'•Hezekiah  king  of  Judah;1  or  at,  least,  "Ilezekiah  the 
king."  Xo  attention  is  due  to  tin  report  in  Kpiphanius, 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  from  Mount 
Sarabatha,  a  place  entirely  unknown  in  this  or  other 
forms  of  the  name  as  it  is  variously  written.  Xo  one 
has  ventured  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statement, 


oh.  i.  i,  that  he  prophesied  "in  the  days  of  Josiah.  the 
son  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah,''  confirmed  as  this  is  by 
liis  position  among  the  prophets;  bv  his  quotations 

been  near  Rachel's  sepulchre,  and  the  first  place  Saul     from,  or  allusions  to.  Joel,  Amos,  and  Isaiah,   and  ii 

was  to  come  to,  1  Sa.  x.  :;.   But  nothing  further  is  known 

of  it. 

ZEMARATM. 


The  name  is  connected  both  with 
the   tribe  of   Benjamin,   Jo 


with  amount,  or  eminence,  described  as  in  the  mountain 
range  of   Kphraim,  oil  which  the  prophet  Abijah  stood 

1.      It  is  thought  not 
ithers.  that  the  eminence 

at   no   great   distance   from  the   town,  as  the  hilly 

>f  Bcn- 
to  the 

B>ut  we  have  no  certain  means  of  infor- 
mation: nor  of  the  name  itself  can  any  more  probable 
opinion  be  formed,  than  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the 
ancient  Canaanite  tribe  noticed  in  the  next  article. 

ZEM'ARITE.  A  tribe  mentioned  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan,  and  doubtless  forming  part  of  the 
population  by  which  the  land  was  anciently  occupied, 

Arvadite  and  the 
These  other  two 
tribes  are  known  to  have  settled  far  north,  but  of  the 
Zemarites  nothing  is  known,  unless  we  have  traces  of 
them  in  the  town  and  mount  of  Zemaraim  mentioned 
immediately  before. 

ZEN  AN'  [<:?  in  Jos.  xv.  '41,  in  Mi.  i.  11  j:*- 
probably  place  of  flocks].  A  town  in  the  Shefe'lak,  or 
low  country  of  Judah.  It  stands  first  in  a  croup  of 
sixteen;  and  there  have  been  as  yet  only  conjectural 
but  no  satisfactory  identifications  of  it. 

ZE'NAS.  A  Christian  of  ihe  apostolic  age.  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  di.  iii  i:;,  along 
with  A  polios,  and  designated  Zenas  "the  lawyer."'  It 


a  slighter  degree  to  Mieah  and  Habakkuk;  and  by  his 
resemblance  in  subject-matter  and  in  manner  of  expres- 
sion to  his  contemporary  Jeremiah.  But  a'rain.  there 
has  been  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the 
book,  which  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  issued 
at  once  in  a  complete  form.  We  know  from  2  I'll,  xxxiv. 
•j.  8;  xxxv.  ]!).  that  Josiah,  who  came  to  the  throne 
when  he  was  eight  years  old,  "began  to  purge  Judah 


<Je.  x.  is.     They  appear  between  the 
Hamathite — so  also  at  1  C'h.  i.  ](>. 


and  Jerusalem  from  the  hi-h  places,  and  the  proves, 
and  the  carved  images,  and  the  molten  images,"  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  and  that  he  had  completed  his 
work,  in  some  sense,  and  kept  his  famous  passover,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign:  and  these  dates  are 
commonly  taken  to  be  B.C.  0:;o-029  and  024-1523.  A  date 
somewhat  In/ore  this  eighteenth  year  is  preferred  by 
the  majority  of  good  writers,  down  to  Keil;  but  a  date 
subsequent  to  it  is  preferred  by  a  smaller  number,  to 
whose  opinion  IMitzsch  adheres.  The  threat,  ch.  i.  -HI,  to 
cut  off  from  Jerusalem  "the  remnant  of  Baal.''  and  ''the 
name  of  the  Chemarim  with  the  priests:  and  them  that 
worship  the  host  of  heaven  upon  the  house-  tops:  and 
them  that  worship  and  that  swear  by  the  Lord,  and 


that  swear   by   .Mai  chain;  and   them   that   are  turned 


back  from  the  Lord:  and  those  that  have  not  son-lit 


the  Lord,  nor  inquired  for  him,''  is  the  principal  proof 


with  both  partie 


The  one  allege  that  this  text  sup- 


poses an  open  idolatry,  which  is  inconceivable  after  the 
completion  of  Josiah's  reformation,  as  related  in  2  Ki. 
xxiii.  especially  ver.  4,  5;  the  others  reply,  that  the 
language  as  to  the  remnant  of  Baal,  kc.,  favours  the 
view  of  the  reformation  being  completed  as  far  as  the 
'  ing  could  carry  it,  but  incomplete  on  account  of  the 


is  doubtful  whether  he  is  so  designated  in  the  Roman  [  wide-spread  and  resolute  apostasy  of  the  people.     For 
or  Jewish  sense  of   the   term.      In  all  other  cases  in     the  later  date  it  is  also  urged  that""'  the  kind's  children  " 


which  VO/.UKOS  occurs  in  the  Xew  Testament,  it  has 
reference  to  the  sacred  law  of  the  Jews,  and  most  pro- 
bably the  same  is  the  case  here.  Tradition  placed  him 
among  the  seventy  disciples,  but  without  any  proper 
histi  irical  warrant. 

ZEPHANIAH  [rrg2—  in  the  Greek  translation 
once  'Zatfjavia,  1  Ch.  vi.  ,T>,  but  elsewhere  Zocftovias,  which 
form  is  retained  in  the  Vulgate—  vh<>ni  .hhomh  7/rw  con- 
cealed; Fiirst  imagines  it  to  mean,  JtJiorah  of  the  n'ujlit 


..  ZEPHANIAH,  the  ninth  in  order  of  the  minor 
prophets,  is  unknown  to  us  except  by  the  notice  with 
which  his  prophecy  opens.  He  traces  his  genealogy 
back  four  generations,  to  Hizkiah  or  He/ekiah.  Jewi:-h 
and  Christian  writers  have  been  much  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  point  whether  this  is  or  is  not  kinu' 
Hezekiah;  nor  can  we  determine  it  with  certainty. 
On  the  affirmative  side  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
number  of  generations  agrees  with  the  date  of  his 
prophecy,  and  that  the  unparalleled  tracing  of  the  pro- 
phet's ancestry  suggests  the  likelihood  of  this  Hezekiah 


or  rather  "the  king's  sons,"  vcr.  8  (as  distinguished  from 
''the  brethren  of  the  king,"'  and  other  expressions 
which  occur  elsewhere)  are  most  naturally  the  children 
of  Josiah,  whose  character  in  history  thoroughly  cor- 
responds with  this  interpretation,  and  that  even  the 
eldest  of  them  would  have  been  too  young  to  manifest 
their  character  before  his  eighteenth  year:  while  it  is 
contended  in  reply,  that  the  passage  in  question  is 
simply  a  threatening  of  judgment  on  all  classes,  with- 
out exception  in  favour  even  of  the  highest.  The  only- 
other  circumstance  to  which  the  disputants  have  ap- 
pealed to  determine  the  date,  is  the  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  ch.  ii.  13,  which  must  of  course 
be  prior  to  that  event:  but  again,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  that  city  was  overthrown  in  B.C.  625  or  in  600. 
However,  since  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  book  is 
the  concentration  of  the  topics  handled  in  the  course 
of  a  ministry  which  may  have  stretched  over  many 
years,  it  is  little  wonder  that  we  are  not  able  to  de- 
termine the  precise  date  of  publication  by  merely  inter- 
nal evidence. 


ZEPHAX1AH 


As  c,  in  utter  of  convenicnco,  it'  not  of  riuid  analysis, 
the  book  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the  tir>t,  d>.  i.  -J- 
iii. -,  the  threatenings  of  judgment,  in  the  day  of  the 
Lc.nl  which  was  coming  on  sinners,  l.c.th  within  Israel 
and  als  .  among  the.'  heathen  on  the  outside:  the  second, 
ch  iii.  n-^'.,  which  is  the  promise  of  Messiah's  happy  times 
to  the  remnant.  The  ."'/•.-•f  f.'irf  might  be  subdivided 
thus:  (1  :  Tin'  threat  of  destructive  judgments,  ch.  i.  •_'-:. 
C_'i  Those  on  whom  it  is  to  fall,  cli.i.s-13.  (3)  The  near- 
ness and  terribleness  of  this  day  of  the  Lord,  ch.i.  14-1<. 
(4i  The  call  to  the  mass  of  the  people  to  repentance, 
and  to  the  (_n,dly  to  exercise  all  their  graces;  if  pos-uhly 
tlie  evil  mi -Jit  be  averted,  ch.  ii.  1-3.  (~>)  A  motive  to 
enforce'  this,  th"  judgment-  announced  on  tin-  enemies 
of  Israel,  the  Philistines,  the  Moal.ites  and  Amnie.n- 
ites,  the  Ethiopians,  and  Nim-veh:  in  the  case  of  tin- 
first  two,  their  land  becoming  the  possession  of  the 
ivnmant  of  his  people:  in  the  case  of  the  last,  Nin-v.h 
becoming  a  perpetual  desolation:  :md;;ll  of  them  being 
example-  of  his  ,',.  alii  ill  famMi  all  the  gods 
of  tlio  earth,  and  m.-n  shall  worship  him.  every  one 
from  his  place,  >  v'eii  all  the  isl.  •  of  the  heathen,"  ch. 
i  i-i.-,  (I!)  Tli.-  call  to  repentance  and  these  enforce- 
ments of  th"  duty  having  both  Kern  disregarded  by 
Jerusalem,  and  the  very  .'ftic'ials  of  the  theocracy  bciim- 
utterly  corrupted,  tln-rc'  remains  nothing  po»il.Ic  but 
the  execution  of  the  woe  threatened  at  the  first,  and 
the  completion  c.f  the  work  of  universal  judgment,  ch. 
;  -  (,f  the  last  chapter  forms  the  scroiid 
/„/,->  ..f  the  proph'  cy.  in  \\hi.-h  .Messiah's  person  i>  not 
brought  in  ilv  as  in  other  prophetic  book-. 
NYither  can  1  he  cour-c  of  thought  1..-  so  distinctly 
analyx-'el  in  this  second  part  as  in  the-  first;  yet  we 
trace  in  succession  the  Conversion  of  the  nations  and 
the  restoration  of  the  lord's  people.  v.  r  !i,  I";  the  huin- 
l.le'l,  pardoned,  purified  remnant,  trusting  and  rejoic- 
ing in  "  the  king  of  1  -ra.-l.  even  the  Lord,  in  the'  mid-t 
of"  them,  and  seeing  evil  no  more',  vcr.  ll-l.'i;  his  un- 
speakable deli-lit  iii  the  ] pie  whom  he  protects  and 

gladdens,  as  he  undoes  ;,H  that  atlli.-t  them,  and  gathers 
his  scattered  Hock  to  be  no  more  put  to  shame,  v.  r.  Hi-Jo 

There    has    I n    oft-n    noticed    in    this    prophee-y    a 

'jeneral  or  universal  character,  rather  than  specific 
predictions,  though  these  are  not  entir-ly  wanting. 
This  tendeiicv  is  in  harmony  with  the  position  which 
Zephaniah  was  called  to  occupy  in  the  course-  ..f  divine 
providence;  for  he  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  the  universal  empires,  which  are  represent! d 
bv  Daniel  iu  detail,  and  exhibited  as  introductory  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  ( 'halda-an 
monarchy  was  rising  with  marvellous  rapidity  to  uni- 
versal empire,  ami  was  being  prepared  by  the  Lord  to 
be:  the  scoufje-  of  his  own  people  as  \\ell  as  of  the 
heathen  nations:  and  in  connection  with  their  work 
he  saw  the-  coming  of  the-  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  the  earth  should  be'  devoured  with 
the  fire  of  his  jealousy,  ch.  i.  I*;  iii.  s.  P>ut  as  earlier 
prophets,  especially  Joel  and  Isaiah,  had  already  fore- 
seen and  declared  this  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
tin'  Assyrian  monarchy,  which  only  made  a  commence- 
ment and  left  the  completion  to  its  rival  and  heir  at 
I'abylon,  we  find  the  language  and  imagery  of  these 
earlier  prophets  continually  referred  to,  adopted,  or 
elaborated  anew  by  Zephaniah  and  his  contemporary 
Jeremiah,  with  whom  he  has  much  in  common.  Tn 
regard  to  both  these  prophets,  it  was  for  some  time  a 
favourite  notion,  still  defended  by  Hitzig  and  Ewald, 
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that  they  refer  not  only.  <>r  immediately,  to  the  Clml- 
da-ans,  but  to  the  great  Scythian  irruption  into  Western 
Asia,  sometime  between  KC.  $'•'>?>  and  ill7,  see  7cp.  i.  r; 
iii.  i.'i,  and  Je.  iv.-vi.;  to  which  theory  some  reference  has 
been  made'  in  the  article  P.KTTisiiFAX.  P.ut  this  whole 
subject  of  the  Scythian  irruption  is  very  obscure,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  Palestine:  and  the  hordes  who 
overran  and  plundered  Western  Asia  do  not  \\ell  cor- 
respond with  the  descriptions  of  these  prophets. 

The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  pronounced  to  be  fresh 
and  lively,  and  his  language  is  pure.  In  the  ancient 
Christian  church  there  was  an  apocryphal  book  as- 
cribed to  Zephaniah  the  prophet,  and  quoted  by  some 
of  the  fathers  under  the  name  of  his  "Ai'd\?;!/c?  or 

in    iitarios  ,  .n  /'e|  haniah  are  to  be  found   ill  those  Works 
which  tre.it  ..f  the  entire  Old  Testament,  or  on  the  prophetical 

1 k<.  or  which  are  ivntim-il  to  the  minor  -prophets.     Ainon.^  the 

latter  may  he  meiit  i.  iiied  the  Commentaries  of  Kwiild.  I'nil.ivit, 
.  mid  Henderson.  A  Latin  commentary  on  Xei.lianiali 
was  published  a;  I'.enin  in  1S4:!,  hj  I'r.  Adolph.  Strauss.) 

2.  Zi'i'H. \Ni.\n.    the   son   of    Maa.M'iah,   a    priest   re- 
peateelly  nanu-d  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  as  having 
bei-n  -out  to  him  with  communications  from  the  king. 
eli   \\i.  1:  xxxvii.  :i,  as  haviii'.;  a  charge  in   the  temple,  and 
In  inu  ur^eel  'apparently  in   vain    by  a    false  prophet  to 
take   measures  against    Jeremiah,  fh.  xxix.  2;>,  20;  and   as 
being  put  to  death  by  tin;  kin";  of    I'ahylon,  along  with 
othe-r  persons  of   distinction,  aft.  r  Jt  rusalem  had   lieen 
taken,  e-li.  Iii.  21.      In  this  List  passage  he  is  named  next 
to   the   hi-h-priest.  and    has   tin-    title   ,,|'   "the    second 
priest." 

3.  Zi.i-HAMAH.  a    person    named    in   the  account  of 
the  typical  crown  which  the  prophet  Zechariah  made. 

i",  n. 

4.  An    ancestor    (.f    Samuel,  1  Ch.  vi.  21    (Eng.  Vers.  3G\ 
\\lio   appears   to   be  named    Trie!  din    li'//it  of  dml}  at 
vc-r.  '.'  ('24).  I';,  c.  M.  D.  j 

ZEPHATH  [imtrh-tomr].  A  town  in  the  extreme 
south  or  wilderness  of  Judah,  afterwards  called  by  the 
nai f  HC.KMAII.  on  account  of  the  destruction  in- 
flicted on  it,  .in.  i.  17.  I''")'  this  change  of  name,  see 
HoRMAli:  and  for  the  site  of  the  town,  which  is  con- 
tested, see  Kl  H'.n'iTll.  \\lnre  the  matter  is  discussed 
at  some  length:  also  Wilton's  \<>/<i,  (p.  ios-20(i),  who 
maintains  tin-  same  view. 

ZEPHATHAH.  The  name  of  a  valley  OwvV,  «';) 
near  Maiv-hali.  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Asa's  con- 
flict with  Zt  rail  the  Kthiopian.  It  has  not  yet  been 
identified  (nee  M. \HKsii.\nb 

ZE'RAH.  OR  ZA'KAH  \>t  rising,  asof  lightl.  1.  The 
twin  brother  of  Phaivx,  sons  of  Judah  and  Tamar, 
CD.  xxxviii.  :!H;  from  whom  sjiruug  the  family  of  the  Zar- 
hitt.'s.  Xu.  xxvi.  2n;  1  Ch.  xxvii.  ii;  perliajis  also  l/.rahites. 
2Ch.  xxvii.  s.  2.  A  son  of  Keuel.  and  grandson  of  Ksau, 
who  also  was  one  of  the  dukes  or  chieftains  of  .Kdom. 
Co.  xxxvi.  17.  3.  A  son  of  Simeon,  according  to  1  Ch. 
iv.  -J4:  but  in  Oe.  xlvi.  Id  he  bears  the  name  of  Zohar. 
4.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Cershom,  the  son  of  Teldo, 

1  Ch.  vi.  21. 

ZE'RAH.  The  name  of  an  Kthiopian  commander 
\  who  led  a  vast  host  of  men  against  Asa  king  of  Judah. 
and  suffered  a  complete  defeat,  about  B.C.  !»-lT.  There 
have  been  many  conjectures  as  to  who  this  Zc  rah  was. 
It  cannot  be  said  that,  as  yet,  the  question  has  been 
decided,  and  we  can  do  little  more  than  lay  the  different 
opinions  before  our  readers. 


ZEIJAH 

Tlie  conjecture  that  the  Ethiopia.,  whe.se  inhabitants 
Zerah  led  against  _\sa,  may  have  been  India,  of  which 
country  Zerah  is  called  king  in  the  Arabic  Version, 
can  scarcely  be  maintained  \\ith  any  .-.how  of  reason 
(Wilkinson,  Kgypt.  i.  I37,uotx-).  The  direction  of  til  •  inarch 
of  his  army  against  Jerusalem  when  advancing,  and  its 
line  of  retreat  when  routed,  seems  to  point  conclusively 
to  its  having  come  from  the  direction  of  Euypt,  2C'Ji. 


ZEREDATHAH 


y,    £ 

had  l.eeii  felt  during  the  two' previous  reigns,  but  it 
had  now  evidently  declined,  and  was  unable  to  create 
disturbance.  During  these  years  of  peace  Asa  busied 
himself  in  providing  against  the  foreign  assaults  which 
he  plainly  foresaw  would  come  as  soon  as  these  pre- 
venting causes  had  been  removed.  The  fenced  cities 


.,.,,  of  the  last  towns  in  the  south  of  Palestine  which  a  I  of  a  million  of  Ethiopians  and  Lubims  under  the  coin 
routed  Egyptian  force  would  pass  through  on  its  itight  !  mand  of  Zerah:  and  we  seem,  so  far' as  Scripture  or 
i'^o  Egypt.  <HAH,  GKHAK.  We  may  there-  !  other  sour,-,  are  concerned,  tree  to  suppose  that  at 

fore  take  it  as  all  but  certain  that  the  Ethiopians  whom  '  this  time    K-ypt  had  recovered  her  strength  and  sent 
erah  led  were  from  the  land  adjoining  Egypt  on  the     an  army  of  tributary  Ethiopians,  under  an  Ethiopian 

general,  to  recover  her  sovereignty  over  Judah.  or  that 

conjectured  by  many  writers  that  Zerah     the  Ethiopians,  independent  of  Egypt,  sent  their  forces 
is  an  Egyptian  king,  and  was  either  Usarken  I.  or  II.     under  Zerah  against  Judah,  through  Egypt  which  was 


Usarken  I.  the 


tin.'  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  pay  the  tribute 
originally  imposed  on  Judah  by  Shishak.  The  reason 
why  he  is  not  called  Pharaoh  is  thought  to  be  because 
he  was  not  of  the  native  line  of  kings.  The  similarity 
in  part  of  his  army  to  that  which  Shishak,  king  of 


either  unable,  or  more  probably  unwilling,  to  oppose 
their  march.  To  the  idea  that  Zerah  was  a  general 
but  not  a  king,  it  is  objected  that  kings  in  those  times 
led  their  armies.  This  is  true  as  a  general  rule,  but 
not  in  every  case.  Thus  we  read  of  Sisera  kadim*-  the 
armies  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.  Ju.  iv.  2.  To  the  ob- 
jection that  Egypt  would  not  permit  the  Ethiopians. 


Egypt,  led  against  Rehoboam  is  supposed  to  add  con-  '  unless  subject  to  her.  to  march  through  her  territory 
siclerable  force  to  the  theory  that  he  too  was  an  Egyp-  against  Judah,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  are  con- 
tian  monarch  (compare  2  Ch.  xvi.  8  with  xii. .").  To  this  v  lew  ceivable  cases  in  which  she  mi-lit.  In  modern  times  we 
in  to  be  very  serious  objections.  It  may  be  a  have  frequently  read  of  such  things,  and  we  know  that 
sufficient  explanation  for  the  absence  of  the  title  of  at  a  later  period  of  Egyptian  history,  Thhakah  kin-' 
Pharaoh  that  he  was  not  of  a  native  dynasty,  but  this  of  Ethiopia  led  an  army  through  Egypt,  then  under  an 
would  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  called  king  independent  Egyptian' monarch,  against  Sennacherib 
of  Egypt,  if  he  really  held  the  kingdom.  Shishak  and  '  a  Ki.  xriii.  L>1;  xix.  o.  We  can  see  no  objection,  therefore' 
igh  neither  of  them  is  styled  Pharaoh,  are  yet  to  either  of  the  above  views  of  Zerah;  but  whether  he 
both  represented  as  kings  of  Egypt,  and  Scripture,  as  were  an  Ethiopian  general,  commanding  under  an 
every  _  careful  reader  must  perceive,  is  very  accurate  Ethiopian  or  an  Egyptian  king,  we  feel  unable  to  de- 
in  giving  their  proper  titles  to  its  historical  personages,  termine.  Further  information  relative  to  the  political 
t  seem,  exceedingly  probable,  therefore,  that  if  Zerah  condition  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  towards  each  other  at 
had  been  a  king  of  Egypt,  or  indeed  of  any  other  couii-  this  period  is  required  to  settle  the  point.  We  incline 
try.  this  title  would  have  been  given  to  him.  But  he  to  the  opinion  that  Ethiopia  was  at  this  time  hide- 
is  simply  styled  "the  Ethiopian.''  net  the  king  either  pendent  of  Egypt,  and  that  Zerah,  with  the  permission 
of  Egypt  or  of  Ethiopia;  which,  if  not  absolutely  incon-  of  Egypt,  led  an  Ethiopian  army  against  Judah.  The 


sistent  with  the  opinion  of  those  learned  men  who  hold 
him  to  have  been  Usarken  I.  or  II.,  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  throwing  some  shade  of  doubt  on  it. 

There  are  two  other  suppositions  which  are  not  desti- 
tute of  probability.  It  is  conceived  either  that  lie  was 
a  native  Ethiopian  general  who,  on  this  occasion,  com- 
manded the  armies  of  Egypt,  or  that  he  was  an  Ethio- 
pian general  who  led  an  Ethiopian  armv  through  I-Vypt. 
now  separate  from  Ethiopia,  and  invaded  Judah  through 
Kgypt.  A  brief  view  of  the  probable  political  condi- 
tion of  Egypt  at  this  period  may  tend  to  incline  us  to 
one  of  these  views.  It  is  very  generally  held  that  the 
power  of  Euypt,  brought  to  a  great  height  under 
Shishak,  suffered  a  material  and  sudden  fall  upon  hi 


complete  defeat  of  Zerah  by  Asa,  though  the  numbers 
on  both  sides  were  so  disproportionate,  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  aid  of  God,  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful 
prayer  of  a  pious  Icing,  and  indicating  that  God  would 
still  continue,  as  of  old,  to  be  the  shield  and  sword  <.f 


his  people  if  they  would  hear  his  voice. 


[II.  C.] 


death    (Wilkinson, 
kin 


Hi*  immediate  successors  are 


gs  of  no  n(,te  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
greatness  of  Egypt  under  Shishak  was  probably  the 
creation  of  a  master  mind,  which  departed  when  the 
exciting  power  was  removed.  Scripture  incidentally 
confirms  the  view  which  historians  have  formed  from 
other  sources.  From  2  Ch.  xiv.  1-8  we  learn  that 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign  there  was 
perfect  repose  from  enemies  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
The  blessing  of  peace  bestowed  on  account  of  Asa's 


ZER'ED,  OK  ZAIIEI)  [luxuriance].  A  brook  or  val- 
ley communicating  with  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  south- 
east extremity.  It  marked  the  period  of  the  wilder- 
ness sojourn  on  the  one  side  as  "Kadesh  did  on  the 
other,  De.  ii.  14;  Nu.  xxi.  12.  The  Wddi/  d  Ahsy  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  be  ancient  Zered. 

ZERE'DA  [properly  the  Zcnduh;  cooUn;/].  The 
place  to  which  Jeroboam  belonged;  he  is  described  as 
an  "Ephrathite  of  the  Zeredah,"  i  Ki.  xi.  20.  Xo  further 
explanation  is  given  of  it,  and  the  place  is  never  men- 
tioned again.  The  Sept.,  in  the  long  insertion  they 
have  here,  represent  it  as  a  strongly  fortified  place  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  where  Jeroboam  first  set  up  his  king- 
dom, and  occasionally  substitute  Tirzah  for  it.  But  as 
the  passage  is  found  only  in  the  Sept..  it  is  uncertain 
what  value  should  be  attached  to  the  things  related. 
The  locality  of  the  Zeredah  is  unknown. 

ZEREDATHAH.     A  place  in  the  valley  of  Jordan 


ZKUEKATH 
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ZERUIAH 


between  which  ami  Suecoth  the  brazen  vessels  for  the 
temple  were  niaile  by  Solomon,  i!  ch.  iv.  i;.  In  the 
parallel  passage  of  1  Ki.  vii.  4'i,  the  name  of  the  place 
is  ZAKTHAX  (which  see). 

ZERERATH.  A  place  mentioned  in  the  flight  of 
tlie  Midianites  lief  ore  Cide<>n,  Ju.  vii.  :-2;  and  most  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Zeredathah,  by  the  exchange,  not  at 
all  unusual,  of  a  <lnl<tl<  for  a  /v  .•»•/<. 

ZER'ESH  [f re ,m  the  Persian,  .'/"«J.  The  wife  of 
Hainan,  who  appears  to  have  instigated  her  husband 
to  his  wicked  and  ambitious  designs,  as  to  her  the 
counsel  is  ascribed  of  erecting  a  gallows  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Murdecai,  Ks.  v.  1"-M. 

ZERUAH    [I,  t,n,»*].      The    mother    of    Jeroboam 

the  son  of  \ebat.    1  Ki.  \i.  '-M. 

ZERUB'BABEL  [tittered  to  Babylon].  The  head 
and  representative  of  the  royal  house  of  David  at  the 
period  of  the  return  from  I'.abvlon.  He  is  usually  called 
the  son  of  Shealtiel  orSalatliiel.  !•:/:• .  iii.  :',  -;  v.  -:  [lag.  i  l,rj; 
Mat.  i.  12;  Lu.  iii.  27;  liut  in  1  t'h.  iii.  19  he  appears  as  the 
son  of  I'edaiall,  the  brother  of  Sliealtiel.  hence  Sheal- 
tiel's  nephew.  The  nio.-t  probable  explanation  is.  that 
there  was  here  a  break  iu  the  direct  line,  and  that  as 
the  next  heir  he  succeeded  to  his  uncle:  hence  called 
S',n  in  the  genealogy,  t^'"  C  I:N  i  \i.<  M,  v  >•[•  J  I-:M  - 
CIIKIST,  also  SAI.A  rm  i  i..  At  the  time  of  tin-  i,--uinu 
i,f  Cyrus'  decree  for  the  return  of  the  Jews,  /erubba 
bel  was  liviiiLT  at  liabvloii.  holding  office  at  court  as 
a  tirshatha  or  governor,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Sheshha/./.ar.  It  is  under  tin  se  names  chietlv  that  he 
appears  in  the  l,o,.k  of  l-'./ra,  d,  i.  R,  11;  v.  11,  Ifi;  also  No. 
vii.  •;:,.  I'.ut  tin-  name  Zcnil, babel  is  also  ascrilied  to 
him,  ch.  ii.  •_';  iii  •_';  and  not  only  i~  IP-  designated  the 
prince  or  brad  of  .ludali.  NY.  iii.  u,  i",  but  bv  him  as 
such  was  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  laid.  K/v. 
v.  ii;,  which  clse\\  lii-re  i-  expressly  said  to  ha\e  been 
don,-  by  Zenibbab,-l,  /,  , -.  iv  n.  I  n  the  pr,,pli.  t  llaggai, 
too.  lie  is  repeatedly  called  the  governor  of  .ludah.  ch.  i. 

I,  14;  ii.  2.  Tip  -I'.-  can  be  no  doubt,  tin  Tet'ore,  of  tin- 
identity  of  Zeriihhabel  ai.d  She-hba/./.ar,  the  one  being 
his  proper  and  the  other  his  Clialda-an  name. 

The  service  \\hidi  Zerul, babel  rendered  to  the  cause 
oftioiluas  of  -r.-at  importance.  He  ivadil v  ipiitted 
a  position  of  In, imur  and  influence  in  the  land  of  his 
sojourn,  to  head  the  return  of  a  comparatively  feeble 
remnant  of  his  countrymen,  and  undertake  the  mani- 
festly diilicult,  and  probably  hazardous  task  of  laying 
anew  the  foundations  of  a  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
There  \\viv  just  ll'.oon  men  \\lio  returned  with  him 
to  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  K/r.  ii.  r,i:  and  the  smallness  of 
their  number  was  aggravated  by  the  general  desolation 
and  the  internal  ditiiculties  thev  had  to  contend  with. 
\\liatZerubbabcl  and.losliua  set  about  first  was  the 
erection  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering;  and  this  was 
soon  accomplished:  so  that  the  daily  burnt-ottering  and 
other  sacrifices  in  their  season  were  anew  regularly 
p resented.  But  they  proceeded  at  the  same  time  to  the 
much  more  arduous  work  of  getting  preparations  made 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  for  which,  besides 
free-will  offerings  from  the  people,  K/.r.  ii.  o,  they  had 
grants  of  money  from  the  royal  treasuries,  cli.  iv.  4, 8. 
Accordingly,  in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
the  foundation  of  the  house  was  actually  laid  by  Zeruh- 
habel  amid  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sadness — the 
younger  portion  of  the  company  exulting  in  the  advance 
that  was  thus  made  to  a  more  regularly  organized  and 
settled  condition;  while  the  older  portion,  who  had 
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seen  the  former  house  in  its  glory,  felt  overpowered  by 
the  contrast  which  the  present  state  of  things  presented 
to  the  outward  magnificence  of  former  days,  and  wept 
aloud,  eh.  iii.  s-in.  The  work,  however,  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  till  it  was  arrested  by  the  machinations  of 
adversaries  in  the  neighbourhood;  they  made  it  to  cease 
"  unto  the  second  year  of  the  rei^n  of  Darius  the  Per- 
sian," ch.  iv.  L'I;  that  is,  for  full  sixteen  years:  for  the 
period  of  cessation  includes  seven  remaining  years  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  eight  of  the  combined  reigns  of  Cam- 
byses  and  Snierdis.  and  one  of  Darius.  The  whole  of 
this  period  is  a  blank  as  regards,  not  only  the  building 
of  the  temple,  but  also  the  history  of  Zerubbabel:  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  or  how  far  he  might  be 
to  blame  for  the  long  suspension  of  operations  which 
took  place.  A  certain  measure  of  blame  may  be  said 
by  implication  to  be  charged  upon  him.  in  common  with 
the  people  generally,  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riali.  who  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  began 
to  utter  words  of  reproof  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  on 
account  of  the  indifference  that  was  manifested  in  re- 
gard to  the  Lord's  house,  \\hile  each  had  secured  for 
himself  a  comfortable  private  dwelling.  They  even 
pointed  to  the  defective  crops  and  other  signs  of  ad- 
versity which  had  befallen  the  little  colony,  as  indica- 
tions of  the  Lord's  displeasure,  and  practical  calls  to 
give  themselves  to  the  work  in  another  manner  than 
they  had  vet  done.  1 1 :iu-.  i  :/.c.  i.  On  hearing  these  an- 
nouncements Zerubbabel  took  courage,  and  along  with 

.Joshua  stirred  up  the  ] pie  to  renew  their  efforts  to 

carry  forward  the  building  of  the  Lord's  house.  They 
were  encouraged  in  the  work  by  repeated  messages 
from  the  same  prophets,  and  promises  of  peculiar 
honour  and  bl. -s>in--  that  were  to  have  their  fulfilment 
in  connection  with  that  house'.  The  building  accord- 
ingly proceeded,  and  the  house  was  finished  in  the 
third  month  of  the  sixth  year  of  Darius;  that  is,  four 
years  after  the  work  had  been  fairly  recommenced,  ]<:/.r. 
vi.  i:,.  With  its  completion  we  lose  si-ht  of  Zeriibbabel. 
What  is  more  remarkable,  especially  considering  the 
prominent  part  he  acted  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
cause  and  worship  of  Judaism,  and  the  distinct  recog- 
nition of  him  in  several  prophecies  as  Cod's  chosen 
instrument  ami  the  representative  of  the  IK, use  of  David, 
riag.  ii.  1,23;  Zuc.  iv.  10,  tin;  royal  house  itself  falls  into 
abeyance:  and  when  the  Jewish  community  rose,  as 
tin  v  did  in  the  course  of  some  generations,  to  a  measure 
of  political  power,  it  was  the  priesthood,  and  not  the 
descendants  of  David's  line,  in  whose  hands  it  came  to 
be  lodged.  Certain  predictions  of  Zechariah  leave  no 
doubtful  indication  of  the  turn  things  were  thus  going 
to  take  in  the  future,  cli.  iii.  r-i";  vi.  KH::;  which  were, 
doubtless,  ordered  by  providence,  and  designed  to  bring 
out  that  combination  of  priestly  and  royal  dignity 
which  was  to  find  its  proper  culmination  in  the  Messiah. 
Though  the  house  of  David  appeared  in  some  vigour  at 
the  return  from  Babylon,  and  even  seemed  as  if  it  would 
regain  a  measure  of  its  former  ascendency,  a  fresh  cloud 
came  over  it:  its  tabernacle  was  still  farther  allowed  to 
fall  down,  till  the  appearance  of  HIM,  who  was  to  raise 
it  to  peerless  honour  and  glory,  and  who  was  to  sit  for 
ever  as  "a  priest  and  rule  upon  his  throne." 

Some  apocryphal  stories  are  told  of  Zerubbabel  in 
Ksdras,  i  Ksdr  iii.  vii.,  and  in  Josephus  (Ant.  \i.),  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  notice  them  in  detail  here. 

ZERTJ'IAH  \<'l(ft\.  The  mother  of  the  three  valiant 
men  who  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  history 
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of  David's  times,  1  Su.  xxvi.  (i;  2  S.i.  ii.  13.  She  and  Abigail 
iiri!  called  sisters  of  David  :uid  the  sons  (if  Jesse  in 
I  Cli.  ii.  ]o';  while,  a'j;ain,  Abigail  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Xahash,  _S;i.  xvii.'A'i.  It  is  hence  possible  that  Zcruiidi 
wa-;  only  a  half-sister  of  David,  tin:  daughter  of  the 
same  mother,  though  of  ;i  different  father;  but  we 
cannot  speak  with  certainty.  (A'n  AIMCAII.  and  XA- 
IIASII.)  The  husband  of  Zeruiah  is  never  mentioned, 
and  the  sons  are  named  from  the  mother,  not  the 
father.  This  is  so  unusual,  that  it  naturally  gives  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  the  mother  was  in  this  case 
the  more  remarkable  of  the  two  parents,  and  contributed 
more  than  the  other  to  give  a  character  to  the  offspring. 

ZI'BA  [iV2"_s,  a  x/i.i.fi'c.  according  to  (u-si-nius;  ac- 
cording to  Fiirst,  /'fciifin!/,  fnundiivj].  A  servant  of 
the  house  of  Saul,  or  according  to  the  statement  of 
.losephus  i. \ut.  vii. :,,:,},  a  slave  to  whum  Said  had  given 
his  liberty.  His  liistoi-y  and  character  have  already 
been  discussed  in  the  article  Mi:i'ii!i;nsHF.TH.  In  2  Sa. 
i\.  10  he  is  said  to  have  had  fifteen  sons  and  twenty 
servants.  [G.  C.  M.  I).  | 

ZIB'EON  [remlcotour].  .Father  of  Anah,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Aholibamah,  c.e.  xxxvi.  -2.  (Sec  ANAH.) 

ZICH'RI  [ftiititn's].  A  very  common  name  among 
the  'Israelites,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
valiant  soldiers,  but  none  otherwise  distinguished:  a 
son  of  "I /liar  (improperly  spelled  Zilhri  in  ihe  common 
copies  of  the  Authorized  Version.  Ex.  vi.  2l);  a  I!en- 
janiite  of  the  sons  of  Shimei,  1  Cli.  viii.  w\  other  P>en- 
jamites.  i  ch.  viii.  -2:1,  27;  an  Ephrathite  in  the  army  of 
Fekah.  and  a  hero,  2  Cli.  xxviii.  7;  and  several  persons  of 
other  families.  1  Ch.  ix.  i;.;  xxvi.  ii;  xxvii.  1C;  -2  Ch.  xvii.  n;; 
xxiii.  1;  N'e.  xii.  17. 

ZI'DON.     SccSiDox. 

ZIK'LAG  [etymology  and  meaning  uncertain],  A 
city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  thrice  mentioned  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  Chesil  and  liormah.  Jos.  xv.  :;i;xix.  r,; 
1  Ch.  iv.  :;n.  In  preceding  articles  ;  I ,'  Kin  HIOTH  and  Snrni 
COUNTRY)  it  has  been  identified  with  a  ruined  site  with 
walls,  now  bearing  the  name  of  As/iij  or  l\~</xlfij,  and 
Ivin-,:'  about  three  hours  south-east  of  Sebata  (Zephath 
or  liormah),  and  four  hours  S.S.E.  of  Khalasa  (pro- 
Iiably  the  ancient  Chesil).  This  view  is  also  adopted 
bv  .Mr.  Wilton  (Xegeb,  p.  20C-2U!)).  The  few  historical 
circumstances  noted  respecting  Ziklag  quite  accord 
with  the  supposed  site — though,  perhaps,  some  further 
investigations  maybe  needed  before  the  evidence  for  the 
identification  can  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Having 
been  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  Jus.  xix.  5,  this  alone  determines  its  position 
pretty  far  to  the  south,  for  they  all  lav  in  that  direction. 
Then,  though  evidently  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Gath,  it  was  yet  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  country 
(or  //<7r/,  as  the  word  me."  in  1  Sa.  xxvii.  11  more  exactly 
signifies)  of  the  1'h.ilistines.  and.  as  such,,  was  assigned 
by  Achish,  king  of  (iatli,  to  David  for  a  residence. 
The  exercise  of  such  a  right  implies  that  the  Philis- 
tines had.  at  the  period  in  question,  regained  their 
dominion  over  it,  which  they  were  the  more  likely  to 
have  done,  as  it  lay  so  far  south,  and  within  what  they 
considered  to  be  their  proper  territory.  Further,  we 
are  told  that  David,  while  residing  in  Ziklag,  mat  nf> 
airainst  the  Amalekites  and  other  neighbouring  tribes, 
from  whom  lie  took  spoil  of  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  and 
camels,  i  Sa.  xxvii.  \o.  This,  as  Mr.  Wilton  has  noted. 
well  agrees  with  what  is  known  of  those  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  high  plateau  (er-Kakhmah)  which  over- 
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hangs  the  J'hilistian  plain  to  the  west,  and  Wady 
Murreh  to  the  south;  and  the  mention  of  oxen  amoiiL; 
the  spoil  taken  from  them,  as  also,  at  a  later  period,  of 
oxen  recovered  from  them  after  out' of  their  maraudin<r 
expeditions,  in  which  Ziklag  was  included,  i  Sa.  x.\x.  ii-i-n, 
is  a  proof  of  the  plunder  those;  tribes  had  made  in  the 
more  cultivated  regions  of  Philistia  and  Judah,  since 
oxen  are  not  kept  in  the  territories  which  they  them- 
selves occupied.  It  thus  appears  that  Ziklag  lay  on 
the  confines  of  Philistia,  Judah,  and  Amalck;  and, 
considering  the  places  svith  which  it  is  more  imme- 
diately associated,  there  seems  no  other  suitable  posi- 
tion for  it  than  the  open  country,  chiefly  pastoral,  but 
partly  also  arable,  which  the  traveller  from  the  south 
enters  after  passing  out  of  \Vadv  er-  iiuheibch. 

ZIL'LAH  \xh«d<ni-\.  One  of  the  two  wives  of  La- 
mech  the  Cainite,  to  whom  lie  addressed  his  SOIILT, 
Go.  iv.  in-23.  (*i<  ADAH  and  LAMKCH.) 

ZIL'PAH  [,(ro/lji;,i;/'].  The  handmaid  of  Leah,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  Jacob's  concubines,  and  bore 
him  two  suns,  (lad  and  A:  her,  Gc.  xxx.  !i-i:;. 

ZIM'RAN.  The  eldest  son  of  Abraham,  by  Ketu- 
rah,  He.  xxv.  -2.  With  the  other  sons  by  this  connection 
Zimrm  went  to  settle  in  the  cast  country,  and  pro- 
bably became  the  head  of  some  Arabian  tribe.  I'.ut  no 
certain  trace  of  any  such  has  been  found:  and  there 
are.  as  yet.  only  some  conjectures,  such  as  of  Zabram, 
an  ancient  city  between  Mecca  and  Medina:  of  the 
Zamereni,  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  but  no 
proper  identification. 

ZIM'RI  [<;l,l,rntc<l}.  1.  A  Simeonite,  and  a  prince, 
as  he  is  called,  of  a  chief  house  among  the  Simeonites, 
the  son  of  Salu,  Xu.  xxv.  II,  who,  during  the  detection 
of  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Shittim,  openly  led  a  Midian- 
itish  woman,  Coxbi.  the  daughter  of  Znr,  into  his  tent, 
while  Moses  and  the  congregation  were'  weeping  before 
the  Lord.  This  atrocious  offence  against  the  divine  law. 
and  even  public  indecency,  was  immediately  avenged 
by  I'hinehas,  who  followed  them  into  the  tent,  and 
thrust  them  both  through  with  the  sword. 

2.  ZIMIU.      One  of  the  captains  of    Klah,  the  son  of 
I'.aasha.  who  rose  up  against  his  master  while  immersed 
in  drink  and  revelry,  slew  him,  and  took   possession  of 
the  throne  of  Israel.  1  K\.  xvi.  S-KI.    This  decisive  blow  was 
followed  by  the  murder  of  all  Haasha's  seed:  but  Zimri'.s 
own  tenure  of   power  was  short-lived.      For,  another 
portion  of  the  army,  engaged  at  the  time  in  the  siege 
of  (iibbethon.    proclaimed   Omri.    their  captain,   1-in.y. 
who  forthwith  marched  against  Zimri,  in  Tir/ah.  and 
took   the   city:    and  Zimri,   seeing  his  cause   hopeless, 
retreated    into   the   innermost   part  of   the  palace,  and 
burned  it  and  himself  with  fire.      His  reign  lasted   but 
seven  months. 

3.  Zram.     A  son  of  Zerah,  and  grandson  of  Judah, 
1  Cli.  ii.  c,. 

4.  ZIMRI.   A  son  of  Jehoadah,  of  the  family  of  Saul, 
i  ch.  viii.  yii. 

5.  ZIMRI.    Apparently  a  people  or  region  mentioned 
in  Je.  xxv.  "1~>.  "'All  the  kings  of  Zimri,"  followed   by 
all  the  kings  of  Elam,  and  of  the  Medes.      Probably, 
therefore,  some  Asiatic  people,  of  which  no  other  trace 
lias  come  down  to  later  times. 

ZIN,   WILDERNESS    OF    [;>i>   coldness].      This 

was  a  part  of  the  great  wilderness  in  which  the  children 

of   Israel   wandered.      It    was   one  of  the  three  main 

tracts  or  districts  into  which  the  whole  wilderness  was 

j  divided,  the  other  parts  being  the  Wilderness  of  Parau 
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and  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai.  The  Wilderness  of  Zin 
was  the  north-eastern  part  (*cc  AVn.DEKNKss  OF  WAN- 
DKIUNC).  It  lay  immeiliately  to  the  south,  or  along 
the  south  border  of  the  Holy  Lain1,,  towards  Edom.  i.e. 
towards  tin-  east  or  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  liorder, 
immediately  to  the  south  of  it.  The  spies  which  were 
sent  from  Ka-lesh.  or  from  the  Wilderness  of  1'aran 
on  their  way  to  Kadesh,  and  returned  to  Kadesh,  are 
said  to  have  searched  the  land  from  the  Wilderness  of 
Zin  unto  la-hob,  as  men  went  to  Ilamath,  i.e.  from  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin  in  the  south,  to  IMiol,  in  the  north. 
Xu.  xiii. --'I.  The  Wilderness  of  Zin.  therefore,  was  the 
south  extn-mitv  of  th<-  Land  of  IVmnise.  or  lay  at.  or 
alonu'.  the  south  border,  in  tin-  description  -iveli  of 
the  south  liorder  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  is  said  to  lie, 
not  onlv  southward,  or  to  the  south  of  it,  !>ut  "the  utter- 
most part  of  the  south  e«a-t."»r  tile  utmost  bounds 
or  termination  of  the  lb>lv  Land  towards  t'u.-  south. 
Jus.  xv.  1;  Xu.  xxxiv.  :;.  Some  suppose  tliat  it  was  the 
(!hor,  or  tin-  plain  inim.  dial-  Iv  to  tlr-  s.  .uth  of  the 
Head  Sea.  or  th.-  iiMi-thern  pail  -  !  ..h.  includ- 

iiiL'  tin-  ( Hi.'.!1,  and  that  it  deriv.  d  its  name  from  a  place 
still  called  />li'inii//  on  the  east  side  of  that  plain.  I'.ut 

• .'//  is  never  called  a  \\ild- niess,  except  as 
within,  or  formin-j-  a  ]iart  of.  a  Mmnitninoii*  region.  A 
/<•;/,/,  rue**  always  means  a  /</////  eounti-y.  a  inl<l.  barren. 
rocky,  or  ru^-jed.  tiK»iiit<iin<»i*  n  i\>m,  as  every  wilder 
n.  ss  spoken  of  in  th.-  1'ihl,-  i-  found  to  lie.  such  as  ih.- 
Wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Wilderness  of  I'aran,  the 
WiMerii.  ss  of  Shnr.  the  Wild'-rness  .,f  Kngedi,  and  th<- 
\Vildernessof  .luda-a:  and  if  fi/ninnh,  whieli  lies  among 
the  lower  hills  of  Cebal  or  Edom,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Araliali,  lie  Zin.  the  \Yilderii' ss  of  Zin  must  have 
been  th.-  hilly  region  r..und  it,  i.e.  a  part  of  Kd,,m  or 
the  'jr.  at  ranu'e  of  Mount  Si  ir,  and  could  not  have 
formed  the  smith  extremity  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  the 
uttermost  part  "f  its  Miuth  coast.  If  th-  border  pn>- 
e.l  from  tin-  smith  extremity  of  the  l>.-ad  Sen  to 

f>/i'lii'l/i.   the   Wilderness  of    Zill   must   hav.     lieeli   to  the 

east  of  that  line,  and  i\"t  (••  the  so\ith  of  it.  as  it  is  said 
tohavelieen.  /;/,'</)•/// therefore  cannot  lie  Zili.  It  i- 
no  doulit  the  ancient  TIIHANA.  on,-  of  th.-  cities  of 
Ldom.  Zin.  and  the  Wildenic-<  ..f  Zin.  mu~t  have 
lii-eu  to  the  w.  st  of  th.  Aral.ah.  Tlii~  is  clearly  inti- 
mated in  Nu.  xxxiv.  1.  Th.-  liord.r  line,  proci 
from  the  south  exuvmitv  of  tip-  Dead  Sea,  is  said  to 
turn  from  th.-  smith  or  a  southerly  direction.  i.<\  irtat- 
ii-nril  towards  the  ascent  of  . \krabbim.  and  th.  71  to 
j.ass  on  to  Zin.  This  shows  that  Ain  </  }}'<! '><!,.  in  the 
Araliali,  eonld  not  he  Kadesh.  as  supposed  by  Dr. 
1,'ohitison.  fur  in  that  case  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  must 
have  hem  to  the  east,  and  not  to  the  south,  of  the 
I'romised  Land.  Kadesh  undoubtedly  is  .1  ///  Kmlii*. 
or  "the  fountain  of  Kadesh."  as  it  is  still  called,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  ,1 //;  K<i'l<n-<it  nr  Ailri'rat  (ancient 
Adan,  and  to  the  west  of  the  head  of  Wntl,/ <  /  Mnrntlt, 
a  point  which  is  in  a  line  with  Wadi/ t/ Mnrrah  and 
}\',i,l<l  <•/  At-ixh  >«  KAIIKSIII.  The  smith  liord.r  must 
therefore  have  run  from  the  Dead  S.-a  along  ]\'</i///(/ 
/•'//,- nli  and  ]\'<nli/  d  Murr/ili  (forming  a  very  distinct 
line  of  di-mar'-ation'.  liy  A  in  K<i<I<  !*  or  Kailesh  and 
\\',til,l  el  Ai-l.<h.  or  the  river  of  Kgypt  (xCC  MosKii.ui 
and  Sol'TH  CtirNTllv).  The  Wilderness  of  Zin.  there- 
fore, must  lie  to  the  south  of  this  line.  i.e.  to  the  south 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  it.  towards  Edom.  between 
the  Head  Sea  or  the  (  Mior  and  Kadesh.  There  can  he 
no  doulit,  therefore,  as  to  its  precise  locality.  The 


Wilderness  of  Zin  must  he  that  "mountainous  region," 
as  it  is  denominated  or  described  in  Dr.  Robinson's 
map.  that  remarkable  group  of  wild  and  extremely 
desolate  mountains  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  great 
J[W//  cl  Mm-rah.  called  there  Jibd  ,/  Murruh,  or 
''mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  extending  to  .It  In  I  tl 
M.irUml,  and  JcM  Araif  towards  the  south,  to  the 
Arab:ih  towards  the  east,  and  to  Aiii  A'tidi  /.-•  01-  Kade-h 
towards  the  wi-st.  'I'he  \\'ilderness  of  Zin  must  have 
extended  to  Kadesh  towards  the  west,  for  Kadesh  is 
said  to  be  "ill  the  Wilderness  of  Zill."  Nil.  xx.  1;  xxvii. 
II;  lu-  \\xii.  .M:  and  the  mountains  round  Kadesh,  or  the 
Wilderness  of  Kad.-sli,  still  called  JiM  Audi!*,  or 
"the  mountains  of  Kadesh."  must  have  been  a  part  of 
the  WiKk  rness  of  Zin.  This  accounts  for  the  apparent 
identity  of  the  latter  wilderness  with  the  former,  or 
rather  the  actual  identity  of  that  part  of  the  Wildcr- 
l.i  -.  of  Zill  with  the  Wilderness  ..f  Kade;-h,  Xu.  xxxiii.  .".i!. 
S,-e  Map  of  South  Country.)  Kadesli  is  said  to  be  in 
the  border  of  Edom  or  the  uttermost  of  its  border, 
l-'rom  h.  nee  it  is  aru'iu-d  that  Kadesh  must, 
have  been  somewhere  ill  the  Arabah,  and  that  it  could 
not  IK-  so  far  to  the  west  as  Ain  l\mlti*.  I'.ut  the 
Wild,  rness  of  Zin  is  called  "the  border  of  Ldom."  and 
"the  coast  of  Ldom."  J.is.  xv.  l;  Nu.  xxxiv.  3.  Ain  Kudu'*, 
then-fore,  beill-.;  ill  the  \\'il. lei-ness  of  Zill.  or  ill  the  edge 
of  that  wilderness.  w..nld  lie  in  "the  border  of  Edom," 
not  the  exact  or  immediate  border,  as  Mount  Hor  was 
••in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Ldom,"  but  the  nfti  ri,n>.*-t 
of  its  bonier.  This  expression  ••uttermost."  or  outer 
m->st.  ehai-lv  im]ilies  that  it  was  not  the  inner  or  im- 
mediate bordt  r.  but  the  outer  or  outermost  coast  of 
Ld.'in  in  which  Kad.-sh  lav.  and  where  Ain  Kddcin  is 
now  f..und.  The  Wilderness  of  Zin,  though  not  a  part 
of  Ldoin  proper  or  Mount  S.-ir,  may  have  been  re- 
•j-arded  as  lielon-iii'.:'  to  Kdom,  as  it  did  not  certainly 
belong  to  the  Holy  Land.  The, -due  of  the  Wilderness 
of  Zill  would  then-fore,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  the  border 
of  Kdom.  not  the  precise  or  immediate  border  strictly 
so  called,  but  the  litffrmoxt  of  its  border.  Ant  </ 
\\'t'<l»h,  which  is  suppose.!  by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be 
Ka-li-sh,  is  not  only  to  the  east  of  the  Wild.  rn<  ss  of 
Zin.  instead  of  being  to  the  west  of  it,  but  is  in  the 
ed^-e  or  immediate  (anil  not  uttermost)  Inn-del-  of  Ldom. 
The  Wilderness  of  Zin  derived  its  name  from  some 
place  called  Zin,  mentioned  in  the  south  border  of  the 
Promised  Land,  possibly  some  halting  place,  station, 
or  fountain,  soniesvhere  in  }\'<itlif  d  Mm-nilt,  probably 
towards  the  head  of  that  k'l'eat  valley.  'I'he  jda.ce  may 
have  b.-.n  called  Zin  from  the  coldness  of  the  water,  or 
the  cold  dreary  region  around.  'I'he  Wilderness  of 
Zin  is  an  extremely  wild.  cold,  dreary,  and  desolate 
region.  For  a,  description  of  its  remarkable  and  im- 
pressive appearance,  sit  ^\Iosi:i;.\lI.  This  is  more  es- 
peciallv  the  wilderness  alluded  to  in  the  T.ilde  as  "a, 
waste  howling  wilderness,"  and  "the  great  and  ter- 
rible wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites."  IK-.  i  in-,  xxxii.  m.  There  is  a  very  great  and 
striking  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  \\  ib 
derness  of  Zin  and  that  of  the  mountains  of  the  South 
Country  of  .Tuda-a  on  the  north  side  of  U'ad;/  tl  .!////•- 
rnli  a  type  of  the  "Teat  difference  between  the  dreary 
and  desolate  character  of  the  wilderness  of  this  life, 
and  the  heavenly  land  of  promise  beyond  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  [.I.  H-l 

ZI'ON.     ,Vr  JKIU-SALKM. 

Z1PH  [meaning  uncertain].   1.  A  town  in  the  Nt'/th  or 
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south  country  of  Judali,  placed  between  Ithnan  and 
Telem,  Jos.  \v.  24.  From  the  name  being  wanting  there 
in  the  Sept.,  from  no  ran  (and)  being  prefixed  to  it  in 
the  Hebrew  as  ill  tile  ease  of  the  other  towns,  and 
from  no  mention  being  ever  again  made  of  it  in  the 
history,  the  late  \Ir.  Wilton  concluded  it  to  be  an  in- 
terpolation (soe  his  NV^b,  p.  s.-,K  Mut  this  conclusion 
may  justly  lie  questioned;  more  especially  as  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  an  interpolation  should 
have  crept  into  the  text;  and  in  the  article  SMITH 
COUNTRY  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  may 
still  probably  be  found  in  the  modern  Xiifnh.  In  this 
case  the  site  should  be  sought  near  the  top  of  the  ascent 
Akrabhim  (sue  p.  <M>  of  this  volume). 

2.  Zil'il.  A.  town  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah.  men- 
tioned in  the  original  list  between  Carmel  (Kurmulj 
and  .luttah.  Jos.  xv.  :,:>.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  in  Old 
Testament  history  for  the  refuge  sought  first  in  a  wood, 
then  in  a  wilderness  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  David, 
but  from  which  he  was  driven  by  the  keen  parti/an- 
ship  on  the  side  of  Saul  displayed  by  its  inhabitants, 
1  Sa.  xxiii  14-24.  All  affecting  interview  took  place  be- 
tween. David  and  Jonathan  in  the  wood;  after  which 
David  withdrew  to  the  desert  lands  and  hiding-places 
at  some  distance.  The  wood  has  long  since  disappeared; 
but  what  seem  to  be  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ziph  still 
exist  on  a  small  rising  ground,  a  little  to  the  east  of  a 
round  eminence,  which  bears  the  name  of  Tc/i  Zi/i/i, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  T.UU  feet  or  upwards.  The 
locality  was  visited  by  Robinson,  who  says  of  the  ruins, 
that  "little  is  to  bo  seen  except  broken  walls  and 
foundations,  most  of  them  of  unhewn  stones,  but  indicat- 
ing solidity,  and  covering  a  considerable  tract  of  ground  " 
(lies,  ii.  p.  I'.u).  Cisterns  ;dso  remain,  nnd  there'  is  a  low 
massive  square  building,  of  square  stones,  and  vaulted 
with  pointed  arches,  bespeaking  a  date  subsequent  to 
the  Mahommedan  conquest.  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  p.  r.~>) 
supposes  the  higher  eminence,  bearing  the  name  of 


Tell  Ziph,  to  have  been  the  acropolis,  or  fortified  part 
of  the  town — probably  that  specially  fortified  by  llelio- 
boani,  '2  fh.  xi.  s  --  a  supposition  -which  is  concurred  in 
by  (irove  (Smith's  Diet.  art.  XiphV  This  is  not  impro- 
bable; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  either  on  or 
in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  this  tell  the  ancient  town 
stood.  It  is  about  five  Roman  miles  slightly  to  the 
east  of  south  from  .Hebron;  and  was  hence  not  quite; 
accurately  described  by  Jerome  in  the  Oitomaxt n'ou — 
unless  some  other  spot  was  meant  by  his  "Zib" — as 
eight  .Roman  miles  east  from  Hebron. 

ZIPH'RON  [>•)-•((/  sated].  A  town  in  the  north 
border  of  the  Promised  Land,  mentioned  between 
Zedad  and  Ha/ar-enan,  Nu.  xxxiv.  <).  It  has  not  been 
identified;  and,  indeed,  as  regards  the  whole  three 
places  there  is  great  uncertainty. 

ZIP'POR  [«  fittlr  tir<l}.  The  father  of  P,al:ik  king 
of  Moab,  Nu.  xxii  2,4,^0.;  but  of  Zippor  himself  nothing 
farther  is  known.  He  may  have  preceded  I'.alak  as 
king  of  ,Midian.  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  monaivhv 
may  have  been  elective. 

ZIP'PORAH  [rnb?,  a  h'ml  or  sparrow;  feminine  of 
Zijipor],  The  wife  of  Moses,  the  daughter  of  Jethro 
or  Raguel.  Kx.  ii  L'l:  iv.  2n,2.~i;  xviii.2.  There  need  be  nothing 
added  to  what  has  been  already  given  in  the  article 

MoSKS  (p.287,2^).  [C.  C.  M.  T>.] 

ZIZ,  CLIFF  OF  {properly  the  ascent  of  th(  7'«;t*\. 
An  ascent  or  pass  on  the  way  from  Engedi  to  Jeru- 
salem, by  which  the  host  of  the  Moabites  were  an- 
nounced by  the  prophet  Jaha/iel  t»  be  coming  against 
Jehoshaphat,  2  ch.  xx.  Hi.  .It  is  nowhere  else  mentioned, 
but  is  understood  to  be  the  present  pass,  known  as 
that  of  Ala  ,//<///,  ''the  route  which  is  taken  by  the 
.Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  at  the  present 
day,  and  then  up  the  pass,  and  so  northwards  to 
Tekoa"  (Robinson,  lies.  ii.  p.  21.".). 

ZO'AJST  [from  the  root  jrs,  to  mure  fen  fa,  to  </</.«/•/]. 
Tin;  Hebrew  name  of  a  very  ancient  town  in  Lower 


|G7fi.  ]    7n[ui  (Saan).    From  a  sketch  by  Bonomi. 


Egypt,  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  j 
the  Nile,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  It  is  better 
known  under  the  classical  name  of  Tanis,  which  is  only 
a  variation  of  the  Hebrew,  or  of  the  Coptic  ,Iti,ii,  Jmic. 
and  the  Arabic  X<t».  Its  antiquity  is  incidentally 
noted  at  Nu.  xiii.  '22,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  only 
seven  years  posterior  to  Hebron.  That  it  was  a  place 
of  great  political  importance  is  evident  from  the  allu- 
sions  to  it  in  the  Prophets,  and  the  mention  of  its 
princes  as  but  another  mode  of  designating  the  riding 
powers  of  Egypt,  Is.  xix .11,  i:;;  xxx.  4:  Kzo.xxx.i4.  The 
allusion  also  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12  to  the  "  field  of  Zoan,"  as 


the  theatre  on  which  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  were  displaved,  renders  it  probable  that  about 
the  time  of  the  exodus  Pharaoh  had  his  usual  residence 
there.  J'eing  a  frontier  town  on  the  eastern  border, 
and  situated  on  the  extensive  plain  or  tract  of  marshy 
ground  which  reached  from  it  to  Pelusium,  it  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  being  a  common  starting-point 
for  caravans  setting  out  toward  Palestine  or  Arabia. 
Mut  it  played  an  important  part  in  Egyptian  commerce 
and  history.  A  whole  dynasty  of  kings,  the  twenty- 
first,  bears  the  name  of  Tanitc,  and  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  shepherd-race  it  is  said  to  have  afforded 
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shelter  to  the  roval  house  and  nobility  of  Memphis. 
It  is  iui\v  the  habitation  of  a  few  fishermen,  ami  much 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  fever  from  the  marshy  nature 

I  J 

of  tlie  ground  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  scarcely  a 
village  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  plain,  and  the  land  is 
for  the  most  part  lying  desolate.  The  whole  aspect  of 
tilings,  both  in  the  place  itself  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, presents  a  mournful  and  striking  contrast  to  what  i 
is  recorded  nf  tln-m  in  tin:  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
even  in  the  period  of  Roman  domination.  In  the  gospel 
age  it  was  still  a  larire  citv,  and  its  linen  was  of  world- 
wide reputation  (Pliny,  i\.  n. 

ZO'AR  [xi,t<t//,i<. «].  A  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  beyond  doubt  on  the  east  side  of 
the-  Jordan,  as  in  the  \\.>nl  of  prophecy  it  is  more  than 
once  referred  to  anioTlu'  the  cities  of  Mo;ib,  Is.  xv.  5;  Jo. 
xlviii.  :it.  It  originally  boiv  the  name  of  I'.ela,  Go.  xiv.  i,  N 
but  a|ipareiitly  x»i  the  name  of  /oar  on  account  of  the 
pleading  of  Lot  that  the  place,  from  its  very  littleness. 
niiirht  '*'  spared  to  him  in  the  day  of  his  calamity,  and 
that  he  mi-la  In- allowed  to  find  a,  refuse  in  it.  Go.  xix 
2u-22  Its  exact  site  has  he,  n  a  matt  i  r  of  controversy:  and 
the  evidence  is  somewhat,  conflicting.  The  testimonies 
of  Jo-ephiis,  Ki]>ebitis.  and  .Jerome,  all  point  to  a  po-i- 
tion  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  and 
the  occasional  notice-  of  it  by  media  val  writers  (Ahul- 
feda,  who  spells  it,  X"fllni>;  Kulelieri  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion:  they  connect  it  \\ith  the  east  part  of  the 
lake  ;,,„!  the  (  Ilior  (see  the  ;r:ti ..  ritio  in  It.  1  mil,  p  -7-': 
Kobinsiiii,  ii  '.,'••••  :,:>.  Hence  \Vady  1\<  r-//1.  or  l>r«'a,  as 
it  i>  sunn  times  called,  ha-  been  fixed  on  by  many  red  nl 
writer.-  (  Irhy  and  Mali-hs,  Poi.lc,  Robinson,  Wilton. 
&e.  ,  :is  the  probable  locality  of  /oar.  P.ut  considera- 
tions have  recently  be.. n  adduced  for  placing  it  rath,  r 
on  the  north-east  than  the  south -ea-t  of  tlie  lake,  some- 
\\here  in  the  parallel  of  Jericho.  These  have  be.  i! 
alreadv  noticed  under  Sodom  ifor  they  apply  to  the 
siippo-ed  site  of  Sodom  as  well  as  that  of  Zoarh  see, 
therefore.  S'liinM.  ()n  eitli.-r  siippo-ition  Zoar  lay  a 
little  farther  from  the  lak--  than  Sodom,  toward  tin 
mountainous  n  i_rioii  on  the  east;  but  on  the  one  sup 
position  it  was  a  few  miles  faith,  r  south  than  on  the 
other. 

ZO'BA,  /()'!'.. \l(.  A  part  of  Syria,  \\hich  forme.! 
a  separate  kingdom  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy.  Tlie  kiui:-  of  it,  are  ivpiv-enti  d  as  making 
war  successivelv  on  Saul.  I  Sn.  xiv.  17,  and  David.  L' S.-i 
viii.  :i;  x.  fi.  Tlie  re-ion  is  nowhere  well  define. 1;  but  it 
seems  from  the  two  latter  pa-sages  referred  to,  and 
1  Ki.  xi.  •!  I,  to  have  adjoined  tin-  territory  of  Damascus, 
and  to  have  Wretched  toward  the  Kuphrates:  therefore, 
probably  somewhat  to  the  east  of  what  was  afterwards 
called  Cu-h-Syria.  In  the  times  of  Saul  and  David 
this  little  kingdom  must  have  existed  in  considerable 
strength  to  be  abl«-  to  hrinu- such  forces  into  the  field 
as  it  appears  to  have  done:  but  it  sustained  a  heavy 
blow  from  David,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have 
never  more  than  partially  recovered.  It  did  not,  again 
come  into  formal  collision  with  the  kinns  of  Jiulah  or 
Israel,  perhaps  became  tributary  to  them:  but  a  man 
of  Zobah,  of  the  name  of  Ile/.on,  got  possession  of 
Damascus,  and  maintained  an  attitude  of  hostility 
toward  Solomon,  1  Ki.  xi.  i'i-^.'i. 

ZOHEL'ETH.  THE  STONE  OF.     This  must  have  ! 
been  some  well-known,  probably  memorial   stone,  as  it 
is   mentioned  quite   incidentally   and    without  further 
explanation,  than  that  it  was  beside  En-Rogel,  1  Ki.  i.  <j. 


Adonijah  chose  it  as  the  spot  at  which,  when  proceed- 
ing to  set  up  his  rival  claim  to  the  throne,  he  slew 
sheep  and  oxen.  P>ut  no  notice  is  again  taken  of  the 
stone,  nor  is  any  information  given  respecting  its  pecu- 
liar designation.  The  root  from  which  this  is  derived 
(?rn)  signifies  to  cr«j>  or  rrai/'l,  whether  after  the  fashion 
of  serpents,  or  with  the  slow  and  trembling  motion  of 
those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  fear.  What  con- 
nection this  eeneral  idea,  in  either  form,  should  have 
had  with  the  Kn-Rogel  stone  is  matter  of  entire  un- 
certaintv.  and  it  is  needless  to  go  into  the  conjec- 
tures which  have  been  thrown  out  by  some  respect- 
ing it. 

ZO'PHAR  [meaning  doubtful].  One  of  the  three 
friends  of  Job.  \\ho  came  to  condole  with  him  in  his 
distress,  but  \\lio  rather  added  to  his  sorrows.  .Mi  ii.  it. 
He  is  called  "the  Naamathite."  but  \\liat  this  points 
to  is  a  matter  onlv  of  conjecture. 

ZO'PHIM,  FIELD  OF.  An  elevated  spot  or  pla- 
tean  on  Pis-'ah.  to  \\hich  Palaam  was  conducted  by 
P.alak.  that  he  might  more  distinctly  see  the  encamp- 
ments of  Israel,  and  from  \\hich  he  miii'ht  pronounce 
an  oracle  more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
employer.  Nii  \xi:i  it.  'I  he  expression  means  "the 
field  of  the  watch,  rs,"  or  spies,  and  so  perhaps  it 
should  be  rendered.  It  was  probably  a  tract  of  table- 
land on  the  Abarim  or  \ebo  range  of  mountains  in 
Moab:  and  so  called  eitln-r  because  watchers  were 
stationed  there  in  times  of  disturbance,  to  keep  an 
outlook  on  the  enemy's  movements,  or  because  augurs 
took  th.ir  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  there 
and  formed  their  prognostications  iKn.iin'l,  Kril).  The 
exact  spot  indicated  hv  the  name  is  .(iiite  unknown. 

ZO'RAH.  ZOKKAH,  the  second  city  of  the  M,e- 
fihi'lal,  Jos  \v.:;:;,  has  been  satisfactorily  i<lentified  by 
Dr.  Robinson  \\ith  the  modern  Sur'ah.  The  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  names  are  precisely  the  same,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  licit  Jibrin  (]'•'.}-,  I  toman  miles  almost  due 
north*  sufficiently  approximate  to  the  specifications  of 
bus.  bins  and  Jerome  (]u  Roman  miles  from  Klcuthe- 
p'pohs  in  the  direction  of  Nicop»li.-i.  Originally  be- 
loiiLrinu'  to.Tudah,  Jus.  xv.  3:1,  it  was  subsequently  assigned 
to-et!,.  r  \\ith  K.-htaoli  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Jus  xix.  II, 
probably  on  account  of  its  suitableness  as  a  border 
fortress:  for  it  was  situated  near  t  lie  summit  of  a  "sharp 
point  or  tell,  as  steep  and  regular  almost  as  a  volcanic 
cone''  U:<ibiMM.n,  l.:iUT  iiiii  lies  p  1.13).  It  \\as  tin.-  resi- 
dence of  Maiioah.  .Ju.  \iii.  .',  and  the  birth-place  of  hi.- 
distinguished  son  Samson,  the  future  judge  of  Israel. 
I'Yotn  the  mention  of  the  family  burying-place,  .in. 
\\i.  ::i,  and  of  the  ''  camp  of  Dan"  in  connection  with 
Samson's  exploits  while  yet  in  his  father's  house,  Ju. 
xiii  L'.'I,  we  may  conclude  that  Manoah  was  :i  ]>erson  of 
some  importance,  perhajis  the  commandant  of  the 
military  post  "  between  Zorah  and  Kshtaol,"  which 
was  doubtless  designed  as  a,  check  upon  the  1'hilistines, 
who  were  evidently  in  force  at  Timnath,  only  three 
miles  distant.  Ju.  xiv.  i-i;  xv.  <;.  Jle  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, we  can  easily  conceive  that  such  early  familiarity 
with  the  stirring  incidents  of  a  frontier  outpost  would 
serve  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  subsequent  career 
of  one  who  was  destined  to  be  so  terrible  a  scourge  ot 
the  Philistines. 

An  additional  significance  is  imparted  to  the  divine 
injunction  communicated  to  the  mother  of  Samson,  that 
neither  she,  .hi.  xiii.  7,1 1,  nor  her  son,  comji.  xiii. ',,  7  with  Nu. 
vi.  1-4,  should  "drink  wine  or  strong  drink."  nor  even 
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'"'  eat  anything  that  cometh  of  the  vine,"  when  we  re- 
member that  the  neighbourhood  of  Zorah  was  one  of 
the  principal  vine  -  producing  districts  of  Palestine. 
Timnath,  with  its  vineyards,  Ju.  xiv.  :.,  was  close  at  hand ; 
but  the  vine  was  not  confined  to  this  spot;  it  was  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  1'liilistiaii  plain,  .in. 
xv.  ,">;  the  choicest  species  flourished  in  the  •' valley  of 
Sorck'1'  (conip.  Ju.  xvi.  4  with  the  original  Hebrew 
rendered  ''choice  vine."  («e.  xlix.  ]1;  "choicest  vine,'" 
Is.  v.  '2;  and  ''noble  vine,"  Jo.  ii.  '21  h1  while  (lazaand 
Ascalon  were  similarly  commended  by  secular  writers 

(['.eland,  Paliest.  p.  5-S9,  !M!;  l,o\vtli's  Is-thili,  note  to  v.  1!;  Wylic'.s 
Modern ,Iu<l;ea,  p.  i-!\(.;his.  1M1).  Of  this  very  district  Sandys 
incidentally  remarks,  "No  part  so  barren  but  would 
prove  most  profitable,  if  planted  with  vines  and  fruits: 


1  The  ineiitii.il  of  the  ''seven  green  willis"  \vitli  \\hich  Sam 
son  was  l.onnd,  prol>al>!y  mailo  of  vine  tendrils  (Kii.to's  I>«:i:i 
B',1,1,  lllustfatluru,  ii.  I7i'>),  i^  exceedingly  .•ii.pi-.ipi-iate  in  eon 
nection  with  Sorek.  ami  is  one  <.f  those  minute  touches  of  initli- 
1'nlness  which  so  remarkably  di>tiiij,"iish  tlje  liilile. 


made   more  than  probable;  by  those  that  o-j-ow  aliout 
(.!axa"  (Trave's,  p.  i ;,'.',  Loud.  nm).  |K.  w.j 

ZUR.  1.  A  Midianite  chii;f,  of  high  standing  among 
the  Midianites,  and  father  of  the  C'ox.bi  who  along  with 
her  Israelitish  ])araniour  was  slain  by  J'hinehas,  Nn. 
xxv.  i:>.  2.  A  son  of  Jehiel  and  Maachah,  who  founilcd 
(iibeoll,  1  Cli.  viii.  .'!n;  ix.  :jfi. 

ZUZIMS,  THE  [properly  tic  Zu-lm,  the  word 
being  jiluj'al;  of  uncertain  meaning].  A  jieople  men- 
tioned but  once,  and  ipiite  incidentally,  in  connection 
with  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  marauding 
party.  On  their  way  to  ]\Ionnt  Seir  it  is  said,  they 
attacked,  among  others,  the  "Znxim  in  Ham,''  Ce.xiv.:,. 
it  is  conjectured  by  (Jesenius,  Kwald.  and  others,  that 
they  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Zamzummun,  chierly 
on  the  ground  of  a  certain  similarity  in  the  names:  the 
'/Av/.'nu  of  .Ham  inn)  being  regarde<l  as  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Zamzuniniim  of  Ammon.  Tbe  conjecture,  even 
if  true,  would  add  little  to  our  knowledge;  but  our 
materials  are  too  scanty  to  unable  us  to  form  any 
judgment  of  its  probability. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


DILL 

DILL.  Such,  it  is  uonerally  agreed,  is  the  right 
ri-inlfi-inu1  of  a.vr)lhv  (<tn  !*<•),  Mat.  xxiii.  •_'.".  Aiii'liuni 
</rnr<  n/i  us,  garden-dill,  is  still  imported  from  the  south 
of  K ranee,  and  under  tin-  11:11110  of  dill- water,  an  i  illusion 
from  its  seeds,  was  once  a  p<  pillar  carminative,  and 
(loomed  invalualilo  as  a  moans  of  stivnutlieiiini:'  the 
stomaoli  i  I:  I  'arilv  i  >u  in^  to  tlioir 

grateful  aromatic  Ha\"iir.  ]  iart .ly  o\\  in-;  to  tlioir  slightly 
stim'ilatin_:'  properties,  the  fruits  ,,f  I'mlnllifirn  aiv 
usoil  liv  the  rooks  and  confectioners  of  many  lands: 
the  -\\eet  foimol  in  Italy,  coriander  in  1'eru.  onmin  in 
(  lermanv,  the  caraway  in  Jlritain,  dill  anion-  the 
Russian  ( 'os-a'-ks.  >,  o  d.iuljt  it  was  (or  similar  Uses 
that  dill  and  cumin  Were,  c'.iltiyatoil  in  the'  yard  ens  of 
I'alostinc.  [.i.  n  ] 

ESHTAOL.  Of  tin  of  the  fi/,<lt/,,'/,if,, 

K-hta  il,  Dr.  i;  ibins.m  says,  "  \\ ',•  could  tind  no  trace" 

I  Kill      1,  I'l'.if.        Keil      'ill      his      (   \. ,,ilin  iltunj     I'll 

,/.i.-7/  ii'ii  content-  hiin-elf  \\ith  npeating  this  confession 

of    i'_ril    'IMllce    (p     :i7'.l).         All    1     \Vt    it    will    Hot   he    ditticllll.     I 

think,  to  show  from  the  pa-os  of  the  /;//,/;,•„/  /,', .,,„,•, •/,,,• 
it -elf.  that  the  situation  of  this  ( -it  v  need  not  be  a  matter 
of  uncertainty,  if  the  due  th'  ru  afforded  were  fullowod 
out  liy  some  future  traveller.  I'.ut  independently  of  th:-. 
tho  five  scrijitural  notices  of  it  which  occur  < 
to  approximate  verv  n  early  to  its  n  al  p"- it  ion.  t  1  .  In 
.los.  \y.  :>:',.  .".I  it  is  cnnnicrated  alou^-  with  Xorah  and 
Xanoali,  liotli  of  wlii'-h  have  In  -en  clearly  idelititied  1>\ 
Dr.  Robinson.  (I'.i  In  .los.  \i\.  -11  it  is  mentioned 
between  Xorah  and  lr-sheine-h  i.e.  I'.eth  shemesh),  the 
sites  of  which  have  likewise  lieeii  ascertained  lie<-ond  all 
question  by  the,  same  learned  writer.  -\  i  I  n  .1  u.  xiii.  •_!." 
al lii-ion  is  made  to  "the  camp  of  I  >aii  U-tween  Xorah 
and  Kshtaol,"  evidently  a  border  fortress  of  the  I);in. 
ites  held  against  the  I'hili-t  ines.  lor  in  the  previously 
(liioted  passage.  Xorah  and  l-i-htao]  are  rejiresented  as 
in  "the  coa-t  of  th' ir  inheritance."  i|.  hi  .In.  \\i. 
ol  we  read  that  Sani.-on  \\as  l.uried  "lietweeii  Xorah 
and  Mslitaol,  in  the  ImrvitiLi-plaee  of  Manoali  his 
father."  who  is  called  "a  man  of  Xorah."  .In.  xiii.  ± 
("1.1  In  1  Ch.  ii.  So  the  inhabitants  of  Zorah  and  Kshtaol 
are  descrilied  as  of  kindred  origin,  a  circumstance 
which  may  perhaps  partly  explain  this  continual  oc- 
currence of  the  two  names  in  such  close  connection; 
although  the  fact  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  }>\  their 
evident  local  proximity. 

To  these  Scripture  references  associating  Kshtaol 
with  Xorah.  Xanoali,  and  Beth -shemesh  (and  especially 
with  the  first  of  these),  must  l>e  added  the  testimony  of 
JOnseliins  and  .Jerome,  that  ''orah  and  Kshtaol  were 
both  situated  at  the  distance  of  ten  Roman  miles  from 
Kleutheropolis,  (  Ueit-.niirin)  on  the  way  to  Nieopolis 
(Amwas),  i.e.  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

Now  1  submit  that  these  several  conditions  are  re- 
markably verified  in  a  site  named  Uni  Eshteiyeli,  the 


SPOIL 

position  of  \\  Inch  cannot  be  laid  down  with  perfect  accu- 
racy:1 for  we  have  only  a  sin-le  bearini:  of  Dr.  Robinson 
for  our  guidance  vii.  J42;  sec  :ilso  App.  li.'i,  i34^;  but  as  his 
point  of  observation  JVit-Ncttif  \\as  hi-lily  favourable, 
and  his  informant  "one  of  the  chief  men"  of  the  place, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  substantial  correctness. 
It  is  inter,  siiii--  to  note  the  juxtaposition  of  the  hear- 
in,-  '\\liich  were  taken  from  west  to  east  and  recorded 
in  the  exact  order  in  \\hich  they  \\ere  observed),  as, 
confirmatory  of  the  identification  here  proposed:  I'm 
Kshteiyeh  is  immediately  followed  bvXanUa'  i^Xanoah), 
Sur'ah  Xoraln,  and  'Ain  Sheins  ( I leth-sh. -mesh). 

Moreover,  the  distan. f  I'm  l-lshteiyeh  from  IVit- 

.lil'i-in  agrees  very  \\ell  \sith  the  estimate  of  the  <h>»- 
inastii'nii.  \-  far  a-  we  are  able  to  jud-v  it  \\ould 
seem  to  be  twehe  Unman  miles:  \\hile  Xorah,  -which  is 
(•((iiallv  witli  K.-htaol  j.ntdo\\nhy  Kusebius  aiulJerome 
at  ten  Uonian  miles  from  Klentheropolis.  is  actually 
thirteen  and  a  half  Uoinan  miles  in  a  straight  line.  As 
therefore  the  difference  of  more  than  three  miles  has 
not  been  held  by  topographers  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  \\  i  i'jht  of  e\ideiice  in  favour  of  Sur'ah  as 
the  modern  site  of  Xorah,  it  jurtinrl  a  discrepancy  of 
two  mdi  s  (which  additional  bearings  may  even  diminish 
or  altog'  tin  r  remove  i  should  not  be  deemed  an  insur- 
mountable difficult  v  in  the  present  case.  Jerome  fur- 
nishes an  additional  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence  by 
•ally  remarking  in  another  place  (xn/>  mrr  ,lari- 
muthi  that  .larmuth  \\as  near  ijuxta)  I'lshtaol.  Now 
it  so  hapi  ens  that  Y/irmak  the  modern  name  of  .lar- 
nuith)  \\as  seen  by  ]  >r.  Robinson  along  with  I'm 
I  !-htei\,  li  from  the  point  at  which  he  took  the  hearings 
above  referred  to  <  I',  it  N'ett  if  :  the  distance  between 
the  t  \\  o  place-;  heine.-  apparently  about  four  Roman 
miles.  Finally,  any  n  in aining  doubts  will  probably  dis- 
appear v,hen  we  consider  the  etymological  affinity  be- 
tween Kshtaol  and  Kshteiveh.  The  only  difference  is 
in  the  termination,  and  all  who  are  conversant  with 
the  modifications  which  Arab  equivalents  for  He- 
brew proper  names  undergo,  will  readily  admit  that 
this  circumstance  strengthens  rather  than  diminishes 
the  force  of  the  various  considerations  which  point 
to  I'm  Kshteiyeh  as  the  modern  representative  of  Ksh- 
taol. [K.W.] 

SPOIL.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  what  is  said 
in  Scripture  of  the  spoil  or  booty  taken  in  war,  unless 
it  be  in  regard  to  the  usages  observed  respecting  its 
destination;  and  these  varied  with  the  time  and  circnm- 


1  Tin- situation  conirc-turally  assiirm-d  to  it  liy  Kii'jii-rt,  in  tlio 
fir-t  cditii.li  (if  tlic  li'i'i.  K'J  .  ami  in  «l,icl.  In-  is  I'nll.nvnl  l,y 
/iniliirniiai],  i-  pal|ialil y  crrnm-diis.  'J'la-y  iv],ri-.-.-ut  it  as  In-ill^ 
N.\V.  t.f  IVit  Ni-ttif!1:  whcivas,  J)r.  Rol.inson  distinrtly  sj.criiits 
that  it,  was  X.  I;.',  K.  Iii  tin:  ma],  atta.-hc.l  to  t\io  Luttr  Jte- 
fiiii-i-tiif  tliis  jni-taki-  i-  rrrtilit-d,  hut  nu  further  attempt  is  made, 
to  yive  it  its  ]ii-,.|er  jio.-itiun. 
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stances.  Abraham  would  appropriate  nothing  to  him- 
self of  the  spoil  he  recovered  from  the  host  that  plun- 
dered Sodom  and  its  neighbourhood,  lint,  in  token  of  his 
-latitude  to  God  who  gave  him  the  victory,  he  devoted 
•i  tenth  to  sacred  uses  through  the  royal  priest  Mel- 
chizedek  tie.  xiv.  W--2L  The  spoil  taken  from  the  Midi- 
unites  at  the  close  of  the  forty  years'  sojourn,  by  a 
special  enactment  was  divided  among  the  warriors  ac- 
tually engaged  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation— one- 
half  'to  each:  a  500th  part,  however,  of  the  former 
portion,  and  a  Soth  of  the  latter,  being  set  apart  to  the 
Lord.  At  the  taking  of  Jericho  everything  was  placed 
under  the  cite  fan  or  religious  curse,  and  became  the 
Lord's,  Jos.  vi.  17;  but  this  also  was  special.  The  only 
standing  ordinance  we  find  in  connection  with  the 
matter,  was  the  rule  laid  down  by  David  on  the  acquisi- 
tion, by  great  effort  on  the  part  of  a  chosen  number  of 
his  followers,  of  immense  spoil  from  the  Amalekites, 
that  those  who  remained  to  guard  the  families  and 
baggage  of  the  host  should  share  equally  with  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  conflict.  This,  it  is  related, 
David  "made  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  for  Israel 
unto  this  day,"  ISa.  xxx  'jr.— and  it  is  a  rule  so  mani- 
festly equitable  and  just,  that  it  has  descended  to  mo- 
dern times.  What  is  known,  as  prize-money  in  military 
usage  is  commonly  distributed  on  this  principle. 

TYPE.      This  word,    of  very  frequent  use  in  theo- 
logy,   does    not  occur  in  the    Authorized    Version   of 
Scripture.      The  Greek  word,  however,  of  which  type 
is  but  the  English  form  (TI'-TTOS),  is  not  of  rare   occur- 
rence; once  it  signifies  the  print  or  mark  made  by  a 
hard  substance  on  a  soft  one;  but  generally  it  is  used 
of  any  object  or  person  that  might  serve  in  any  way 
for  a  model,   pattern,  or  exemplar,  Ac.  vii.  4H;  lie.  viii.  :.; 
Ho.  v.  1 1;  vi.  IT;  1  Co.  x.  11;  Phi.  iii.  17,  ice.     Antitype  (avTiTWirov), 
that  which  stands  in  a  formal  relation  of  correspondence 
or  likeness  to  the  type,  is  less  frequently  used,  but  when 
it  is.  bears  a  sense  more  nearly  allied  to  the  theological 
import  of  the  term:   Christian  baptism  is  the  unfit  >//><• 
of   Noah's  salvation  in  the  deluge,   1  To.  iii.  21;  and  the 
tabernacle  made  with  hands  is  the  antitype  of  the  true 
sanctuary  into  which  Christ  has  entered,  Ho.  ix.  21.    Even 
here,  however,  there  is  an  evident  laxity  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  for  in  the  former  example  the  new 
constitutes  the  antitype  to  the  old,  while  in  the  latter 
the  old  is  represented  as  antitype  to  the  new.     It  is 
not,  therefore,  from  the  simple  meaning   and  applica- 
tion of  the  words  under  consideration  in  Scripture  that 
the  relation  of    type  and  antitype,    as   now  generally 
understood,  can  be  established;  it  is  grounded  chiefly 
011  the  statements  made  in  different  parts  of  Scripture 
respecting    a  designed    resemblance  and    pre-ordained 
connection  between  earlier  and  later  things  in  God's 
dispensations,  with  the  particular  examples  occasionally 
o-iveii  of  it.     But  the  subject  is  of  greatly  too  extensive 
and  complicated  a  nature  to  admit  of  proper  discussion 
here,  and  belongs,  indeed,  rather  to  the  scientific  de- 
velopment   of    divine    truth,    than   an  explanation    of 
biblical   terms   and  of  the  matters  more   immediately 
contained  in  them.     (See  the  editor's  Typology  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.) 

WATER.  The  great  value  attached  to  water  in 
Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries  appears  in 
many  historical  notices  as  well  as  in  the  symbolical 
allusions  of  Scripture.  But  for  the  most  part  these  call 
for  no  particular  explanation,  apart  from  the  places  and 
rites  with  which  they  are  associated.  It  is  only  neces- 


sary to  bear  in  mind  the  scorching  heat  in  those  coun- 
tries during  many  months  in  the  year,  and  the  exten- 
sive tracts  of  desert  land,  in  order  to  understand  how 
great  account  should  have  been  made  of  regular  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  how  as  a  beverage  water  itself  should 
have  so  often  been  employed  as  an  image  of  whatever 
is  pleasant  and  refreshing.  Such  expressions  as  ''cold 
water  to  a  thirsty  soul,"  "waters  in  the  wilderness," 
"turning  the  dry  ground  into  water- springs,"  being 
'•led  beside  still  waters,"  would  naturally  convey  to 
inhabitants  of  the  East  a  strength  and  fulness  of  mean- 
ing, which  can  be  but  imperfectly  realized  by  persons 
living  in  cooler  and  moister  climates.  And  it  may 
readily  be  conceived,  as  appears  generally  to  have  been 
the  case,  that  where  abundance  of  good  fresh  water 
could  be  obtained,  little  else  would  be  thought  c.f  or 
desired  for  drinking  by  persons  of  sober  habits.  Hence 
the  blessings  of  salvation,  viewed  in  respect  to  their 
comforting  and  refreshing  nature,  are  presented  under 
the  emblem  of  "a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life,"  or  ''the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life," 
.in.  iv.  M;  Re.  xxi.  fi.  As  regards  external  applications, 
such  as  bathing,  washing,  overflowing,  and  such  like, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  peculiar  in  the 
language  of  Scripture;  it  has  respect  to  what  is  every- 
where known  and  understood— the  cleansing  and  suffo- 
cating properties  of  water. 

WILD   VINE  or   GRAPE.      The    Hebrew   term 
j'\i\S2  (licngftim),  in  Is.  v.  '2,  has  had  the  sense  of  "wild 
urapes"   given  to  it,  meaning,  of  course,  the  fruit  of  a 
\\ild  or  sour  vine:   "He  looked  that  it   should  bring 
forth  grapes,  and   it  brought  forth  wild  grapes."     The 
rendering  undoubtedly    seems  to  be  appropriate,   and 
gives  a  suitable  meaning.      It  has  the  support  also  of 
the  authority  of  Jerome,  who  renders   la/trwa,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  lahrnxm  ritis  of  Pliny,  and  the  la/intsca 
ura  of  Columella,  the  plant  or  fruit  of  a  kind  of  sour 
and  unwholesome  vine.      So  also  Gesenius,  77/w.,  and 
in  his  Com.  on  Is.  v.  2.      Michaelis,  Roscnmiiller.  and 
others,   have  sought  to   identify  it  with  the  aconite  or 
nightshade:  but   this    has    no  obvious  relation   to  the 
proper  vine,  and  was  not  likely  to  spring  up  in  the  hot 
and  dry  climate  of  Palestine.      Hasselquist   (Travels,  p. 
2s<>)  suggested  a  plant  which  the  Arabs  call  anib-el-dib, 
that  is  wolf-grape;  a  pernicious  plant,  which,  he  says, 
is   common  in  Arabia  and  Palestine,   grows  much  in 
vineyards,  and  resembles  a  vine  by  its   shrubby  stalk; 
amf  Royle  appears   to    concur  in  this  view  (in  Kitto, 
art.  "Besha").     But  the  view  of  Jerome  seems  the  more 
probable.— What  in  Job  xxxi.  40  of  our  version  is  ren- 
dered cockle  (rr£>!2,  "let  cockle  grow  instead  of  barley") 
so  nearly  resembfes  the  term  for  u-ihl  {/rape,  that  it  is 
not  uncommonly  regarded   as  the  singular  of  substan- 
tially the  same  word.     This,   however,  may  be  ques- 
tioned, especially  if  bcusJnm  indicate  a  species  of  grape, 
as  this  could  scarcely  be  thought  of  as  the  spontaneous 
and    unwelcome    substitute   for   barley.     The  ancient 
interpreters  understood   by  it  some  sort  of  prickle  or 
thorn,  which  would  suit  the  connection;  and  it  is  clear 
that  either  this,  or  some  other  equally  noxious  produc- 
tion, must  have  been  intended. 

WORD  [Gr.  Abyos].  The  peculiar  name  by  which 
Christ,  with  reference  to  his  original  being,  and  as  the 
revealer  of  Godhead,  is  designated  in  the  introduction 
to  St.  John's  Gospel,  also  in  the  introduction  to  his  first 
epistle,  and  once  again,  though  only  once,  in  the  Apo- 
calpyse,  Re.  xix.is,  "His  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God." 


WORD 


That  the  name  as  applied  l>y  the  apostle  involves  per- 
sonality (not  reason,  intelligence,  or  any  other  attri- 
bute of  Deitvi,  and  at  the  same  time  essential  divinity 
i not  some  celestial,  super-angelic  emanation,  nearly 
related  to  God.  yet  not  properly  of  the  e.-sence  of  God', 
is  the  plain  grammatical  import  of  the  language  in 
the  fir-t  verses  of  St.  .John's  Co-pel,  and  has  been  so 
understood  bv  the  catholic  chureh  of  every  age.  All 
efforts  to  extract  from  the  passage  an  inferior  meaning 
have  entirely  failed.  The  only  .[uestion  i.-.  how  this 
apostle,  and  lie  alone  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
should  have  emploved  sneli  a  t.rm  to  de.-i^ualo  Christ 
in  ivspeet  to  hi-  eternal  exi-teiice  and  Codhead  .' 
Many  Christian  writer-  have  sought  to  explain  tins 
mi  tin-  u'i'onnd  of  ;i  eertain  affinity  between  John's 
mode  of  contemplation  and  that  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  es]  ccially  a-  n  presented  liv  I'liilo.  whose 
l.o_fos  they  would  identify  with,  and  regard  as  in  some 
sense  the  parent  or  oe<  a-ioii  ,,f.  St.  John's.  \'<'.>.<  moi-i 
careful  investigations  have  di-pro\vd  this  view.  I: 
turns  out  that  the  Logos  ,,f  I'hil,,  j>  os.-ntially  dif- 
ferent from  .lolm's.  especially  in  its  excludiliu'  per 
sonaliiv  ;  it  wa-  contemplated  a-  in  one  aspeet  ideiiti 
eal  with  the  ;di-ohitely  one  Cud.  and  in  another  a> 
identical  witli  the  \\orid.  l'-;t  the  manner  in  which 
tile  expression  i-  use!  bv  1'hil"  i-  extremely  variab]. 
and  fluctuatiii',-.  havi:i-  a  sort  of  resemblance  in  np- 
I'earanee  \\  it  h  tl  ' 

I  loi-ner   says  of    this,    as   w.  11   as    of    other   part-  of  hi- 
sv-toin.  ••  Illindiiiu    a.-    i-    the    re-    •  .n  a  -np.-r 

tieial  view,  of   in:m\   i  if   hi-   idea-  and   mode.-  uf  •  : 
sioii   uitli  Chri-ti.-uiit  v.  the    principle   of    both    i-  funda- 
mentally  d:;t'erjut  :    and   cv.  •  luiiiLflx    -i:' 


when  taken  in  its  connection  with  the  whole,  has  a 
(jldte  different  meaning.  iSce  Ins  Person  of  Christ,  Intvod., 
and  the  r.utliorities  tlicre  rotcvred  to.)  There  is.  however, 

;  no  need  for  travelling  bevond  Scripture  itself  to  find  a 

1  reason  for  .John,  the  peculiarly  thoughtful  and  spiritnal- 

\  minded  Evangelist,  falling  upon  such  a  term  as  Lo^os 

|  for  the   designation   of   our    Lord.      J'reci-ely   as  with 

man,  the  imau'e  of  God,    so   with   God  himself  in   his 

relation  to  the  objective   world,   it    is   by   the   word    or 

speech    that    the    heart    properly    reveals    itself.      The 

word    of    a   man,    in   so   far   as  it  is  a  genuine,  not  a 

feigned  utterance,  has   its   root  within:   it  springs  from 

the  under-round  of  his  inn.  r  hein^.  and  is  the  index  of 

the  soul's   thoughts  and    feelings,  the  bearer    one  may 

-av    of   its  very  nature.      Hence  the   deep  significance 

of  the  spoken  word  of  God   and   its  close  identification 

witli  his  nature-    a-  in  He.  iv.  T'2.  1:!;   1   IV.  i.  '!'<,  and 

[larticularlv  in  Ce.  i.  and  1's.  xxxiii.  ii.  to  \\hich  more 

immeiliately    the    lanu'uagc   of    the    Mvangt'list    ]ioints. 

"in    the   history    of   creation    the  external   appearance 

of  God,  hi-  creative  as/eney,  is  designated  as  his  speak- 

Kor  tliis  reason,  he  \\lio   i-  the  medium  of  every 

external  a. -t  i.f  G<«]  is  designated  by  John  the  ]iersonal 

Word  of  Cod.       If   single  word-  of  Cod  have  called  the 

world    into  existence  from    ':oihiii^ .  ho\\  elm-ions  mi:st 

the  \YoidofCod      how  lively  must  be  our  fear 

of    di.-plea-iii1''   him      how    unconditional   our  obedience 

>ne  of  his  words      ho\\   must  tin-re  be  given  us 

in   eoiniecti.iii  \\itii    liini   the   unconditional   warrant   of 

victory  over  all  uiiu'o.lly  powers      ho\\  must  all  loiieino- 

and  .i.  sire  of  ;i  ,-  soul  yearn  to  be  tirmly  urounded  and 

rooted  in  him.  and    thu-  to  become   jiartaki-j-  of  all    Ids 

II  and  h!es--edi,i  s.s  '  .  Hensst.  on  Jn.i 
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.,    . 

Ab'd-i.  father  of  Adoniram.  .  .  .1  Ki.  iv.  li. 
Ab'da,  >on  of  Shanimua  ....  Xe.  \;.  ;  ;. 
AlMieel.fatherofShelemiah.Jt-.  xxxvi.  L'G 

Ab'di.  a  I.i.--.  itu i  t   • 

Ab'di,  a  l.--\  ite -J  ( 1,   x\i\.  I1.'. 

Ab'di,  son  of  Klam  Kzr.  x.  2'i. 

Ab'diel,  >-ni  i  if  liiini  \     1  ', 

Ab'don,  son  ,,(  Sha~hak  I   (  i,    viii    •'", 

A'bel,  "thereat".  1  Sa.  M.  1-. 

\  b.-1-niaiiu.  ,..   A!.,-!  1,,-th  Maa  -ah. 
A'bez,  a  city  of  I-- ...   .  ir  . .       J,,s    \.\    20 
A'l.i,    mother   c.f    kin-    lle/eki.-ih,    L'    Ki. 

xviii.  •_',  spelled  Ahijah.  .2  Ch.  xxix.  1 
Abi'ah,;_'randsoii  of  Ben  jamin,  1  I  'h.  vii.  s.. 
Al.i'ali.  wife  ..f  He/roii  '  .  i  (  h.  ii.  -J4. 

Abi'asaph,  a  Korhite Kx.  vi.  21. 

Al.i'.lali,  sonof  Mulian,  t,e.  xx\.  -I    >pclled 

Abi'da  ...  l  ,   ],.  i.  ;;;;. 

AM  dan,  prince  of  IJciijamin. 

\u.  i 
Abic'/er,  ,.no  ,  ,f  H.nid'.-  1,    . 

-  S  '.   \\lii.   27. 

Al.ilia'il,  a  !.•  \  ,     Mi.  .;', 

Abiha'il,  wife  ,,f  Ah  .   h.  ij.  •_';,. 

Aliiha'il.  a  t',  idite  |  Ch    \     II 

Aliilia'il,  wife  of  lie!,, ill  iani  "  I'll  xi  iv 
Abiha'il,  father  of  Ksthe*,  IN.  ii  l.,;  jx.  •".• 
.V'i'hiid  -rni'Um  ,.f  Ji.-niamin 

1  I'll    . 

Abijah.ana,>ocia'e(ifXchemi.,li.  N-  \  7 
Abim'ael,  >,,n  i.f  Joktan  .  i  ;  ..  \  -. 

Abim'elech.  s,,n   ,,f  Abiathar,   1   ('1,     vviii 

I'1',  called    Ahimelech '2  Sa    \  lii    17. 

Abin'oam,  fith.-r  of  llar.ik.  Ju   i\.  r. 

Abish'lla.  K'Mlldson  (if   Henjamin. 

^  III     t. 

Abish'ua.a  pri.-t.  1  '  'h.  \i  1.  ail;  |-:/r.  vii.  5. 
Ab'islmr,  son  of  Shamiuai. .  1  Ch.  ii  •'- 
Al/ital,  wife  to  l>a\  id  .  •_•  sa  iii  I 

Al.'itul),  SMI,  ,,f  Sh-iharaim    by  llu-him. 

1  Ch.  viii.  11 

Abi'ud,  w,n  of /oruhhah  •!  .  Ma- 

A'cliar,  .-,   Achan. 
A'chaz,  Mat.  i.  !»,  kin-  Aha/. 

Ach'bor,  an  Kd'iinite i;  •   xxxvi   :!-. 

Aeli'lior.  son   ,,f  Midiaiah    -J   Ki    xxii    1" 

called  Abdoii -J  Ch.  vxxiv'  •_(}'. 

A'eliiin.  son  of  S.-i'lo--  M  it    i    ll 

Ad'adali.  a  city  of  .ludali Jos.  \\     -2. 

Adai'ali    grandfather  of  kin,'  .I,,.>iali. 

•J  Ki.  xxii.  1. 

Adai'ali,  son  of  Kthan 1  Ch.  vi.  II. 

Adai'ah,  son  of  Shiinhi 1  Ch    viii    "I 

Adai'ah,  s,,n  ,,f  Jerohaui, 

1  I'll,  iv    1";   Xe    \i    !-' 
Adai'ah,  father  of  .Maa>eiah,  -  (  li.  xxiii    1 

Adai'ah,  son  of  Hani ]-:/.r.  \.  -;i,  ::<i. 

Adai'ali.  son  of  .loiaril, Xe.  xi.  ', 

Ada'lia,  son  of  Hani  in  . .  .  .      K.s.  ix   8 

A'dir,  a  place  on  the  border  of  Judah, 

Jos.  xv.  :>,. 
Addar.  prraiidson  of  Benjauiin.  1  CIi.  viii. 

:(;  cilled  Ard Xu.  xxvi.  lo. 

Ad'di,  son  of  Cosani |_ii.  jii.  ^s. 

A'der,  a  l!,-iijainite l  Ch   viii.  l.V 

A'diel,  a  Simeoniu; ]  ch.  ;v.  :;r,. 

A'diel,  a  priest |  (•],.  ;x    j.j 

A'diel,  father, ,f  Azniaveth,  1  Ch.  xxvii.  2", 
A'din,  cliildrcii  of,  K/.r.  ii.  1,1; 

Xe.  vii   -_'0;  x.  M. 

Adith -i'ii'1   a  city  of  Judah Jo?,  xv.  :;C, 

Ad'lai.  father  of  Shaphat,  1  Ch.  xxvii.  'JU. 
Ad'matha,  one  of  tlie  seven  princes  of 

Porsia Es.  i.  14. 

Ad'na,  son  of  raliath-Moab  ....  Ezr.  x.  ,'iO. 

Ad'na   a  priest Xe.  xii.  15. 

Ad'nah,  a  Man.issite 1  (Jli.  xii.  20. 


Ad  nail,  one  of  Jelioshapliat's  captains. 

-  Ch.  xvii    I-] 

Adolii'jali,  a  l.evite •_•  c|,.  xvjj    s 

Adoin'ja'n,  ;m  associate  uf  Xeheiniali    Xe 
called 

:i;  viii 


A  haz.  a  deM-.-n.lant  of  S 

.   son  of  Abislmr. 
\  her.  a    lienjamile  . . 

n  of  Abdiel 
\  In.  son  ,,f  Hiainei 
Alnah. 

Alil'ah.  a    lielijamite 
Mii'.ih.  a  «,  • 
Vln'am,  "ii 

Ui   an,  a    M.-ii  "  i  ch  \'i 

!-     prince  of  han  N   , 

:     Hell  jail, Ite  1    (  'h.    • 

Aid  hud,  prince  ,.|    A-i,,-r     N,,    xxxiv 

Ahi'hiid,  ,-i    lienjamite  .      .  .1  Ch    viii.  7. 

Ahi'nh.  son  of '.K-rahmeel  1  Ch.  ii.  •  5 

\hi'jah,       :  i  ch.  xxvi.  20 

Al 


\h 

MiMi'ahir.   a  Hi-n.jannte  ,  ,  ,,.  ,,,.  ,,,. 

Ahi'.-liar.  o\  cr.-eer  of  Solomon'.-  household. 

I   Ki.  iv.  (',. 

Ah'lab.  a  citv  of   \slier     .  Ju   i.  31. 

Ah'lai    daiuht.-r  of  Sheshan       1  Ch.  ii.  :;1 
Ah'iai,  father  of  /(bad  1  Ch.  xi.  41. 

Aho'ah    a  Henjamite  .  .        .  .    I  Ch.  viii    4 
Ahu'iuai.  a  defendant  of  Judah, 

1  Ch.  iv.  2 

A'l.  an  .\7iinionite  citv Jc.  xlix.  3. 

Ai'ah,  lather  of  Saul's  concubine  lii/pah, 

1  Sa.  iii.  7;  xxi.  s. 

Ai'ath.  I.s.  x.  2s,  and  Ai'ja,  Xe.  xi.  31,  pro 

bably  same  as  the  Ai  of  Joshua. 
A'jah,    a    Ilorite,    Co.   xxxvi.    21,   spelled 

Aiah 1  Ch.  j.  40. 

A'jalon,  ft.-  Aijalon. 

A'kan,    a    Ilorite,    (le.    xxxvi.    27,    called 

•lakan 1  Ch.  i.  12. 

Ak'kub,  a  de  cendant  of  David. 

1  Ch.  iii.  24. 
Ak'ku' •  '-- 


Al  eiiieth.  >on  ,.t  Jehoadah      1  Ch.  vm    3t; 

Luke  ol    !.,i,. in,   1   Ch.  l.  61,  spelled 

Alvah.  .  .    (;e    xxxvi.  4  I. 

Ali'an,  a  ll,,r:te,  :  Ch.  i.  40,  spelled  Alvan, 

Ce   xxxvi.  23. 

Ai  I"",  -i  place  in  Xaphtali.    .Jos.  xix.  33. 

Al'lon,  a  Simeonite    .  .  .  1  Ch    iv    :;7 

•     i.  son  of  Joktan..  Ce   x   'V, 

i      V  i  :,,-  th 
Al'inon  diblatha  1111,  a  station   in   the  vvil 

1   Ki.  iv.  10. 
ness, 
N  ii.  xxxiii.  ]::. 
Al'vali,  ,,.   Aliah. 
Al'van,  KI   Alian. 

\  "...  L  :i  pi  •'•••  in  Asher !os    xix.  :Y> 

A'mal,  an  Asherite.  .  ..]  ch    vii.  :;5 

A 'mam,  a  cit.v  of  Judah Jos.  xv.  2C- 

Amari'ah,  hu:h  prieM 2  Ch.  xix.  11 

i  h.  \\.\i.  ].,,  Xe.  x.:;, 
Amari'ah,  name  ,,f  a  man, 

\'.'/.r.  \.  -12:  Xe.  xi.   I 
Amai  i'ah.  an  ancestor  of  /cphaniah, 

/•p.  i.  1. 

Amash  ai,  a  priest Xe    xi.  I::. 

Ainasi  ah,  son  of/ichri 2  Ch.  xvii.  hi. 

Am;, /i'ah,  a  Sime,  .  .  .  I  ( 'h.  iv.  31. 

Ama/i'ah.  a  I.,-v  ite I   ch.  v  i.  45. 

Ann.  children  of    Kzr.  ii.  57;  call.d 

Ainon. ..  .  Xc.  vii.  ,v.i. 

Amin'adab,  Mat.  i.  4.  l.u.  iii. :;:;,  Animina 
dab. 

.     father   ,.f   the    propln  t    Jonah, 
2  Ki    xiv.  25;  Jonah  i.  1. 

Ani'mali,  name  of  a  hill 2  Sa.  ii.  24. 

Am'miel,  tl.e  hanite  spy  .    .      Xu.  xiii.  12. 
Am'miel,   fati.er  of  Machir  of  I.,, debar. 

I  Sa.  ix.  4,  u;  xvii.  27. 
Am'miel,  lather  of  Ka'hsheba.    1  Ch.  jjj.  ;,; 

called  Kliam 2  Sa.  xi.  .'! 

'    Vm'miel,  S( f  Ohed  edoin.  1  Ch.  xxvi.  5. 

Alnnii'hiid,  father  of  Kli.-hama. 

Xn    i.  10;   ii.  IS. 
Amini'hud,  lather  of  Sliemucl, 

Xu.  xxxiv.  2(i. 
Viiiini  hud.  father  of  Pedal  el, 

Xu.  xxxiv.  2S. 
Ammihud.    falher    of    Tahnai,    kins    of 

«ie~li'ir.  2  Sa.  xiii.  37. 

A  in  mi 'hud,  a  man  of  Judah  ...  1  Ch.  ix.  4. 

!    Ainniin'adab.  a  Lev  ite ]  i  •],,  Xv.  10. 

Ammin'adab,  son  of  Kohath,  1  Ch.  vi.  22. 
j    Ammishad'dai,  father  of  Ah ie/er, 

Xu.  i.  12;  vii.  (iii. 
Ainniiz'abad.sonofBeiiaiali,  1  Ch.  xxvii. (i. 

Am'non,  son  of  Shimon 1  Ch.  iv.  20. 

1   A'mok.  a  ]irie-t Xe.  xii.  7.  20. 

A'nion.  Xe.  vii   5|i,  f«  Ami. 
A'nioii,  an  ollicer  of  king  Al.. •'.!>. 

1  Ki.  xxii    2(>. 

A'mos,  son  of  Xaiim l.u.  iii.  25. 

Ani'plias,  a(  'hri>tian  at  Rome,  Ho.  xvi.  S. 

Am'rain.  son  of  Dislion 1  Ch.  i   41. 

Am'ram,  son  of  Hani Kzr.  X.  34. 

Am'/i,  a  l.evite 1  ( 'h.  vi.  ii',. 

Am'zi,  a  ]iriest X"e.  xi.  12. 

Anaha'reth,  a  place  in  Issaehar, 

Jos.  xix.  19. 
Anai'ah,  an  assi.-tant  of  Kzra, 

Xe.  viii.  4;  x.  22. 
Ani'mim,   a  tribe   descended   from    Miz 

raim Ce    x.  13;  1  Ch.  i.  11. 

A'nan,  an  associate  of  Nehemiah,Ne.  x.  2i5. 
Ana'ni.  a  descendant  of  David,  ]  Ch.iii.  24. 

Anani'ah,  name  of  man X'e.  iii.  23. 

Anani'ah,  name  of  a  jilace X~e.xi.32. 

A'nath,  father  of  Shamgar,  Ju.  iii.  ."1 ;  v.  0. 
An'athoth,  a  Benjarnite 1  Ch.  vii.  8. 


\\ATIU1TIF 


I'-KKOTHAH 


Xe.  x.  1'.'. 
A'niMii,  a  city  of  Issachar  1  Ch.  \i.  7:1. 
Ani'ain,  a  Mana>-iie  1  (  'h.  \  ii.  ];'. 
A  niiii.  a  ci;y  nf  .1  u.iah  Jos.  x  v.  50. 
Aiitothi'jah.  a  lien  jaiuite.  .  .  1  i  'h.  \  iii.  24. 
A'nub,  MIII  n  ['  Coz  L  Ch.  iv    S. 
A-.',  Lies,  a  Christian  at  Home,  }{•<   xxi.  In. 
Aphe'kah.  a  city  of  Judah  .  .  .  .Jos.  \v.  5;; 

Ko.  xvi.  11. 
A'lad.  threshing  floor  of  (ie.  1.  10,  11. 
At'arah.  wife  of  Jerahnieel  .  .  .  1  Ch.  ii.  I'll. 
\'ter,  children  of  I-;/,r.  ii.  )•_'. 
A'ler  of  llezekiah,  children  of, 
K/.r.  ii.  10;  Xe.  vii.  21. 
A'thaeh,  a  place  in  Judah.  .1  Sa.  xxx.  3n. 
Athai'ah,  son  of  t'zziah                     Xe    xi    1 

1  Ki.  iv.  10. 
Ba'anah.  a  eompBiiion  of  Ezra. 
Ezr.  ii.  2;  Xe.  vii.  7. 
Ba'ara,  wife  ..f  Shaharaim  1  Ch.  viii.  S. 
Baasei'ah.  a  l.exite  1  Ch.  vi.  40. 
Bakbak'kar.  a  I.evite      1  Ch.  ix.  15. 
Bak'buk,  children  of,  E/.r.  ii.  51  ;  Xe.  vii.  5H. 
liakbuki'ah  a  1  evite                     Xe   xi   17 

A  iihi'ah.  an  ane  'storof  king  Saul.  1  Sa.ix.l  . 
A'phik.  a  eit.x  of  Asher.  .  Ju.  i.  31. 
Aph'rah,  name  of  a  place  Mi.  i.  1". 
Aph'ses,  a  prius.1        .'  !  <  n    x.xiv.  15. 
Ap'paim.  a  descendant  of  Jmlall, 
1  Ch.  ii.  :?0,  31. 
Ap'phia.a  womansalutedby  l'aul,  Phile.  2. 
A'rii,  an  A.-herite  1  Cii.  \  ii.  3s. 
A'rahah,  name  of  a  place.  ...Jos    xviii.  Is. 
A'rad,  a  lii'iijaniite  1  Ch.  viii.  1  5. 
A'rali,  an  AslnTite                      1  Ch.  vii    3:'. 

Athali'ah,  a  lien  jam  it  e  1  Ch.  viii.  '2''. 
Athali'ah,  father  of  Jesharah,   V.y.r.  xiii.  7. 
Ath'lai,  son  (,f  U,-;.-d                        V.y.r.  \    "^ 

Bakbuki'ah,  a  gatekeeper  .         Xe   xii   "5 

Ba'lah,acit\  of  Simeon   Jos.  xix.  ::,  st.elled 
Bilhah...  1  (  li.iv.20. 
Ba'moth,  name  of  place.  .    ..    Xu.  xxi.  i','. 
Ba'moth-ba  a!,  a  city  ot  Reuben, 
Jos.  xiii.  17. 
lia'ni,  one  of  David's  heroes  2Sa.  x.xiii.  30. 
i'.a'ni,  a  l.e\  ile  1  Ch.  vi.  4ii. 
Ha'ni.  a  man  of  Judnh  1  Ch.  ix.  4. 
Ba'ni,  children  of,  Ezr.  ii.  In.  spelled  Bin- 

Ai  rot'n,  a  eit\  of  1  .  ad  Xu.  xxxii.  35. 
\t  lai,  son  ufJarha  1  Ch.  ii.  35,  30. 
At'tai,  a  (indite  1  (  'n.  \ii.  1  1. 
At'tai,  son  of  Keli,,l,,,ani  2  Ch.  xi.  2o. 
A'vith,  n  city  of  Kdum, 
(ie.  xxxvi.  35;  1  (  'h.  i.  IT.. 
Azal.  name  of  a  plaee  Zee.  xiv.  :,. 
\xali'ali    lathe,"  of  shaphan 

A  rah.  children  of  .  .  Ezr.  ii.  5;   N'o.  vi.  i-. 
A  ram,  son  of  Slieiii    i  ie,  .  \.  22. 
A'rain.  an  Aslierite  1  Ch.  vii.  :;t. 
A  ram,  s,  .11  nf  Kemn.-i  Ce.  xxii.  21. 

•2  Ki   xxii.  U;  2  (  'h.  \\  xiv.  s. 
A/ani'ah,  an  a.-.-ociate  of  Xehemiah. 
Ne.  x.  !). 
Asiii'rael    a  I.evite  Xe   \ii.  :;(; 

ISa'ni.  name  of  a  man  Ezr.  x.  :;s. 
Ba'ni,  a  Ee\  i;e  Xe.  iii.  17. 
Jia'ni,  an  a.-.-oeiatcof  Ezra,  Xe.  xiii.  7;  ix.  4. 

A/.a'reel,  a  Korbite  1  Ch   xii.  ('.. 
A/.a'reel,  a  ,-inuer  1  Ch.  xxv.  IS. 
Aza'reel,  prince  of  Dan  ..  .1  Ch.  xx\  ii.  '_2. 
Aza'reel.  name  of  a  man  Ezr.  x.  41. 

Bari'ah,a  liescendant  of  David,  1  Ch.  iii.  22. 
liar'kos,  cliildren  of,  Ezr.  ii.  5-;  Xe.  vii.  55. 
IJa'ruch,  M.II  <  if  /abba  i  Xe.  iii.  -_0. 
Ba'nieh   a  n  a~so--iateof  Xehemiab    Ne  x   (i 

A'ran,  a  llorite,  Ge.  xxxvi.  28;  1  i  'h   i.  42. 
Ar'bah.  Ge,  xxxv.  27,  Hebron  or   Kirjath- 
arba. 
\i  chex  ites,  a  •  '  ibe  -  -tiled  in  Samaria, 
E/.r.  iv.  :\ 
Ar'ehi,  nam->  of  a  place  Jos.  xvi.  2. 
Aril,  son  of  lii'iij  imin.               Gt3.xlvi.-21. 

Aza'reel,  a  ]irie.-t  Xe.  xi.  13. 
A/  n  i  ah,  soil  of   Etl.nn  1  Ch.  ii.  S. 
A  zari  'ah,  son  of   Ahimaaz  1  (  h.  vi.  '.'. 
\/ari'ah    r-on  of  Johaiian           1  Ch    \i    IIP 

Ba'ruch,  .-on  of  (  ol  ho/eh               X'e   xi    5 

1'arxii  iai.  a   Meliolat  idle  2  Sa.  xxi    s. 
Barzii'lai.a  (iile;alite.  Ezr.  ii.  i'  1  ;  Xe.vii.  0,°,. 
Bath-ral>'liini    "ate  of   in  lleshbon 

Anl,  Xu.  xxxi.  4d.  x"   Addar. 
Ar'ilon,  son  of  Caleb  1  Ch.  ii.  IS. 
Are'li.  son  of  Gad.  Ge.  xlvi.  16;  X~u..  xxvi.  17. 
Ar'iroh,  name  "fa  nrm  •_'  Ki.  xv.  25. 
Arid'ai.  son  ,,f  Hainan                      I-'.-    i\   0 

Azari'ah,  son  of  Ililkiah  1  Ch.  vi.  13. 
Azari'ah,  son  of  Xathan  1  K  i.  iv.  5. 
Azari'ah.  son  of  Jehoj-haphat,  2Ch.  xxi.  2. 
Azari'ah,  son  of  Jcroham  .  .  .'2  Cli.  xxiii.  1  . 
Azari'ah,  an  Kphraimite,  2  Ch    xx\iii.  12. 
Aziri'ah,  a  lonipanioii  of  Xcrubbaln-1. 
Xe.  vii.  7. 
\z  iri'.'ih,  son  of  Hi  shaiah  Je.  xliii.  2. 
\  /a  '    »on  of  Sheina                           1  (  'h    V    s 

Ca.  vii.  4. 
Bav'ai.son  uf  llenadad  Xe.  iii.  IS. 
iiaz'litb,   children   of,   Xe.  vii.  54,  spelled 
Bazlnth  E.zr.  ii.  52. 
P-eali'ali.  a  Beiijamite  1  Ch.  xii.  5. 
Be'alotl,.  a  citx  of  Jndah  Jos.  xv.  L'4. 
Be  bai,  children  of, 
Ezr.  ii.  10;  viii.  11  ;  Xe.  vii.  10. 

Arida'iha.  son  of  Hainan  Es.  i\.  s. 
A'rieh.  name  of  a  man  2  Ki.  \v.  L'."  . 
A'riel.  a  companion  of  Ezra.  .  Ezr.  viii.  Iii. 
A'rioch,  kin"  of  Kllasar..          Ce    \iv    1    <i. 

A'rioeh,  captain  of  tho  guard   to  Xebuch- 

Be'dad,  lather  of  Hadad,  king  of  Edoru. 
(ie.  xxxx  i.  35. 
Beda'iah.  son  of  Bani  Ezr.  x.  35. 
Be'dan    a  Alanassite                     1  Ch    vii    17 

A/azi'ah,  an  Kphraimite  .  .1  Ch.  xx\ii.  20. 
A/.azi'ah,  an  otlicer  of  Uezekiah, 
2  Ch.  xxxi.  13. 
Az'buk.  j  i:ime  of  a  man  Xe.  iii.  10. 
Aze'kah,  a  eit>   of  Jndah. 
Jos.  xv.  35;   1  Sa.  xvii.  1  . 
A  'zel,  a  descendant  of  Saul,  ICh.viii  37,1  ?. 
A'zeni.  a  cit\-  of  Jndah  Jos.  xv.  '-'.'. 
Az'-.id,  children  of. 
Ezr.  ii.  12;   viii.  12:  Xe.  vii.  17. 
A/,  ii-!  .  a  l,e\  ite..                           1  Ch.  xv    20. 

Aris'ai.  son  of  Hainan.                   K-  i\  '.> 

Arme'nia,  Heb    Ararat  (.-•<  <:  Arar.tti, 
•J  Ki.  xix.  'A',  . 
Aruio'ni,  son  of  Saul  by  Ri/pah. 
•_'  Sa    \\  i.  S. 
A  r'n  in,  a  descendant  of  David.  1  Ch.  iii.  21  . 
A'rod,  son  of   (iad,   Xu.   xxvi.    17.   called 
Arodi                                            Ge.  xlvi.  111. 

Beeli'ada.sonof  David.  1  Cb.'xiv.  7.  called 
Eli'ada                                            "  Sa    v    10 

Bee'ra,  an  Asherite  1  (  'Ii.  x  ii.  37. 
liee'rab,  a  lieiibenite  1  Ch.  v.  0. 
Jiee'roth,  a  station  in  the  wilderness. 
De   x   6. 
Bee'shterah.  a  Lev  itical  city.  .Jos.  xxi.  27. 

Ar'uboth,  name  of  a  district.  .  1  Ki.  iv.  In. 
Ar'za.  name  of  a  man  I   Ki.  xvi.  ;i. 
Y's  a    a   I.evite                                   1  Ch    iv    [''< 

Benai'ah,  one  of  David's  her.  es, 
2  Sa.  xxiii.  30. 
Benai'ah.  a  Levite  I  Ch.  x\  .  IS,  2(>. 
Benai'ah.  a  priest  1  Ch.  xv.  24. 
Benai'ah,  a  Simeonite  1  Ch.  iv.  30. 
Benai'ah    a  I  evite                      "Ch    xx    14 

As'aliel,  a  l.e\itc  teacher  ....'_'  Ch.  xvii.  S. 
A-'ahel,  a  I.evite  iillicer   .  ..2  Ch.  xxxi.  l:i. 
As'ahel,  father  of  Jonathan  .  .  .  .Ezr.  x.  15. 
Asahi'ah,  a  servant  of  kin','  Josiah.  2  Ki. 
xxii.    1-2.    14,    spelled     Asaiah,     -2    Ch. 
xxxiv.  'JO. 
Asai'ah,  a  Sliilonite  1  Ch.  ix.  5. 
Asai'ah,  a  Levite.,.1  Ch.  vi.  .",<>:  xv.  0,  11. 
A-ai'ah,  a  >imeonite  11  'h.  iv.  :;0 
A'saph,  a  I.evite  Xe    xi.  17. 
Asar'e  -1.  a  dea  -endant  of  Caleb,  1  Ch.  iv.  10. 
A-are'lah,  son  of  Asaph  1  Ch.  xxv.  L'. 
A'ser.  X.  T.  form  of  Asher. 
A  'shaii,  a  city  of  Judah  Jos.  xv.  42. 
Ash'bea,  house  of  1  Ch.  iv.  21. 
Ash'bel,  son  of  Benjamin, 
Ge.  xlvi.  21:   1  c)i.  viii.  1. 
Ash'ehenaz.  1  ("n.  i.  (i;  ,le.  Ii.  27.  A>hkenaz. 
Ash'doth-pisgah,  a  place   se<   I'isgah), 

Aziua'vetli,  one  of  David's  lu-roes. 
2  Sa.  xxiii.  31. 

Azma'vefh.  a  descendant  of  Saul, 
1  Ch.  viii.  30. 

Azma'\eUi,  one  of  David's  overseers, 
1  Ch.  xxvii.  25. 
Azina'veth.  nain.'  of  a  place  ...Xe.  xii.  2'.' 
Az'nion.  name  of  a  place. 
Xu    xxxiv.  4,  5;  Jos.  xv.  4. 
Az'noth-ta'bor,  a  city  ofXaphtali, 
Jos  xix    :;l 

Menai'ah.  father  of  Felatiah.  Eze.  xi   1,13. 
Benai'ah,  name  of  four  men, 
Ezr.  x.  25,  30,  35,  43. 
Bene'-berak.  a  city  of  Dan  .  .   Jos.  xix.  45. 
lieiie-ja'akan,   Xti    xxxiii.  ;;1.   same  place 

A'zor.  son  of  Eliakim  Mat.  i.  13,14. 
A/'riel,  a  Manassite  1  Ch.  v,  24. 
Az'riel.  a  Xaplitalitc  1  Ch.  xxvii.  10. 

Ben  ha'il,  a  prince  under  Jehoshaphat, 
2  (  'h.  xvii.  7. 
Ben-ha'nan.  a  man  of  Judah.  .1  Ch.  iv.  20. 

Azri'kam,  a  descendant  of  David. 
1  Ch.  iii.  23. 
Azrikam,  a  descendant  of  Saul. 
1  Ch.  viii.  3S;  ix.  It. 
.Vri'kani.aLevite,  1  Ch.  ix.  14;  Xe.  xi.  15. 
A/ri'kam,  an  officer  ot  king  Ahaz, 
2  Ch.  xxviii.  7. 
Azu'bah.  wife  of  Caleb  .  .  .  .1  Ch.  ii.  IS.  I'.'. 
Xzu'hah,  mother  of  king  Jehoshaphat. 
1  Ki.  xxii.  42. 
A  zur.  lather  of  the  prophet  Ilananiab. 
Je.  xxviii.  1 

Beii'jamin,  a  Benjainite  1  Ch.  vii.  10. 

!  'en  jamin,  si  in  of  llarim  Ezr.  x.  32. 
Be'no.  a  I.evite  1  Ch.  xxiv.  20,  27. 
Ben-zo'heth    a  descendant  of  Jndah. 
1  Ch.  iv.  20. 

Ash'er,  a  place  on  the  Ijorder  of  Judah. 
Jos.  xvii.  7. 
Ash'nah,  name  of  two  cities  of  Judah, 
Jos.  xv.  33.  43. 
Ash'riel,  son  of  Mana>seh  ...  1  Ch.  vii.  14. 
Ash'ur,  father  or  founder  of  Tekoa, 
1  C'li.  ii.  -24. 
Ash'urites.  a  tribe  ruled  bv  Ishbosheth, 
•2  Sa.  ii.  0. 
Ash'vath,  an  Asherite.              1  Ch    vii   33 

Be'or.  father  of  an  Edomite  king, 
Ge.  .xxxvi.  32. 
Be'or,  father  of  Balaam    X"u.  xxii.  5;  Mi 
\i.  5,  called  Bosor  in  X'ew  Testament. 

Bera'cliah.    n    Benjamite,     1    Ch.    xii.    3, 
«pelVd  Berechiah                   1  Ch   xv   17. 

Az'zan,  father  of  1'altiel  .  .  .Xu.  xxxiv.  20. 

Berachi'ah,  father  of  Asaph  .  .  1  Ch.  vi.  30. 

A'siel,  a  Simeonite  ....              1  Ch   iv  35 

As'nah.  children  of  Ezr  ii   50 
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Ba'alis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  Je.  xl.  14. 
lia'ana,  son  of  Ahilud  1  Ki.  iv.  12. 
Ha'ana,  name  of  a  man  Xe.  iii.  4. 
Ba'anah,  a  Benjanute  2  Sa.  iv.  2,  5. 
Ba'anah.  a  Netophathite  .  .  .2  Sa.  .xxiii.  20. 

Bereehi'ah,  a  descendant  of  David, 
1  Ch.  iii.  20. 

As'pathi,  son  of  Hainan  Ks.  ix.  7. 
As'ricl,  son  of  Manasseh, 
Xu.  xxvi.  31  ;  Jos.  xvii.  •_'. 
Assli'urim,  sons  or  descendants  of  Dedan. 
Ge.  xxv.  :;. 
As'sir,  son  of  Korah,  Ex  vi.  21;  ]  Ch.  vi.  22. 
As'sir,  son  of  Ebiasaph  1  Ch.  vi.  -23. 
As'sir,  son  of  Jeeoniah  1  Ch.  iii.  17. 
As'snr,  Ezr.  iv.  2;  PS.  l.xxxiii.  S,  same  as 
Asshur,  i.'.  Assyria. 
A  nip  'pirn,  house  of.  ...  1  Ch.  xxvi.  15,  17. 

Bereehi'ah,  a  doorkeeper  ...  .1  Ch.  xv.  23. 
Bereehi'ah,  an  Ephraimite,2Ch.  xxviii.  12. 
Berechi'ah.  father  of  Meshullam, 
Xe.  iii.  4,  30. 
Berechi'ah,  father  of  Zechariah,  '/.ec.  i.  1,  7. 
Be'red,  a  descendant  of  Ephraim, 
1  Ch.  vii   20. 
Be'ri,  nn  Asherite  1  Ch   vii.  30. 
Be'rothah,  name  of  a  place.  .Eze  xlvii.  10. 

Be'rothai,  name  of  a  city  .....  •_'  Sa.  viii.  S. 

Bc'sai,  children  of.  .  K/r"  ii.  -4'.':  Xe.  vii.  52. 
Besodei'ah.  name  of  man  .......  Ne.  iii.  IP. 

Be'tah,  name  of  a  city,  -  Sa.  viii.  s.  called 

TiLcliatli  .........  "  ......  1  Ch.  xviii.  >. 

Be'teu,  a  city  of  A-her  ........  Jos.  \i\.  •_''.. 

Beth'  anath.acityofNaphtali.  Jos.  xix.:it>. 
Hctli'  anotli.  a  city  of  Judah.  .Jos.  xv.  ;,',>. 
Beth  ar'al.ali,  a  city  of  .Indali,  Jos.  xv.  r,l. 
Beth  a  'ram.  a  citv  of  Cad.  Jos.  \iii  •_',. 

spelled  Beth  haran       .    .  .Nn.  xxxii.  HO. 
Beth-A/'iiKiveth,  n  ime  of  a  place. 

Xe.  vii.  2S. 
Beth-baal  nie'on,  a  city  ,,f  Keii'.ea. 

Jos.  xiii.  17. 

Beth-ba'rah.  name  of  a  place  .Ju.  vii.  21. 
Beth  birei.  a  city  of  Simeon,  1  (  h  iv.  ;;i. 
licrh'-car,  name  ',,fa  place  .  .  1  Sa.  vii.  11. 
Beth'  el,  a  cits  in  the  .,,,mh  of  Judah, 

Jos.  vii.  Iii.  1  Sa.  xxx.  27. 

15-th  e'mek.  a  city  ..n  the  border  of  .  \slu-r, 

\ix.27. 

Beth-eV.el.  name  ..fa  place 
Beth-u'a'dcr,  nani'ofa  place  or  person. 


Beth-ha'ian,  Xu.  x\\ 

Beth-lch.i'oth.  aeitv  •   '   '  \i\.0. 

Bcth-nni-Vaboth.  a'  city  ..f  si 

u.v    -,. 

Beth-me-'on.Je.  \lviii  •."!;  I;  i 
Beth  pa'let,  a   city  ,.f  Jud  ill.  Jos 

spelled  Beth  ph  >let.  N"e.  \i.  2ii. 

Beth-pa/'y.ez,acityofl-..-ach  ir.J.K  \ix  •_'!. 
Beth  po'nr,  a  city  of  I:-  il.en.  Jos.  viii.  -Jo. 
B-th  phe'let,  Ne.  xi.  •_'•;,  .-•  U.-th  ; 
Beth  ra'p'na,  son  of  1-Mitoii..  1  Ch.  iv.  12. 
ISith-shit'tah.  name  of  :t  pl..,,v  .la.  \  ii.  2'.'. 
Bethuel.  a  citv  of  Simeon,  I  Ch 

spelled     Bethlll  J..S.    \i\.    I. 

Bet.  .'mm.  a  i-itj  ol 

Ue'/ai,  children  of      I 

Be/al'.-el,  son  ,,f  1'ahal       M 

lie'/er,  an    \-h   r  te 

Bich'ri.  a   lienj  unite  2  Sa    \\.1.2 

Mid'kar,  .-apt 

Bi-'tha,  chain  . 

!•:•>.  i.  i  '. 

Bi-'than.  chainli.-rl  un   to   Ahasueriis,   I-X 
ii.  21.  sp,.l!ed  Bi-'thana.  .  KS.  vi.  2. 

Bi-'vai   children  of.  K/r.  ii 

B.^-'vai,  an  associate  of  N'eli. 

K/.r.  ii.  2;  Ne.  vii.  7;  \.   10. 

Uil'xah.  a  pries)  .  1  Ch.  x' 

MilVah.an  ass.ici  ite  of  Nehemiah.  Xe.  \n. 
•:,.   IS,  spelled    Bil'-.ii      .     .  Ne.   V.   -. 

Bil'hah,  1  I'll.  iv.  ±>,  ,*     15  d.ih,  Jos.  \i\.  ... 

Mil'haii.  a  llorite   Ge.  \.vxvi.  27.  I  ("n.  i.  I'!. 

Bil'han.  a  Hcnjaniite  .....  M  'h 

B.l.-haii,  a  companion  of  Xerubh  i'«-l, 

K/r.  ii    2. 

Mim'hal,  an  Asherite 

Bin'ea,  a  d  'seendant  of  S  nil, 

i  Ch.  xiii.  .;7:  i\-   r;. 

Bin'nui,  a   I.evite  ......  K/r.  \  iii.  :!.'!. 

Bin'mii,  son  of  I'aha'h  .M»a'.    .  K/.r    \.  :.". 
Bin'tiui,  s..n  of  Hani     .  K/r.  \.  US. 

Bin'nui.  a  I.ev  ite     .  Xe.  iii.  -I,  \    '.';  xii.  s. 
Bin'nui,  Xe.  vii.  15.  .-••  •    Mini,  K/r. 
Mir'sha.  kin-  of  Gomorrha.         Ge    xiv   2. 
Mir'/avith,  name  of  a  place  or  person, 

1  i  'h.  vii.  HI. 

Mitlii'ah.   daii.'hter  of  Pharaoh,   and   wife 
of  Mered.  .  .  ...  1  Ch    iv.  is. 

Mi/joi  h'jah.  it  city  of  Judah.  .  .Jos.  xv.  2.S. 
Bi/'tha    chanil)erlain  to  .\ha.~uerus. 

Ks.  i.  In. 
Bocli'eru,  MII  of  A/e|  .......  i  cii   viii.  :!S. 

Bo.-'citli,  or  Bo/.'kath.  a  city  of  Judali. 

Jos.  xv.  :;'.':  •_'  Ki.  xxii.  1  . 
B  /sor,  set   Be..r  .............  Xu.  xxii   5 

Bo'/c/,  name  of  a  rock  ......  1  Sa.  xiv.  1. 

Buk'ki.  a  priest.  I  Ch.  vi.  5,  .'.I;  K/r.  vii.  4. 
Bilk  ki,  prince  of  Pan  under  Moses. 

Xu.  x  xxiv.  22. 

Bukki'ah,  son  of  Ilenian,  1  Ch.  xxv.  4,  l:i. 
Mil'nah.  a  descendant  of  Judah,  1  Ch.  ii.  25. 
Bun  n  i.  a  Lev  ite  ..........  Xe.  ix    I;  x.  15. 

Bun'ni.  another  I.evite  ........  Xe.  xi.  15. 

BUT:,  a  Cadite  ................  1  Cli.  v.  14. 

Mu'zi,  fatiier  of  K/ekiel  ..........  Kze.  i.  :i. 


Caleol.  a  descendant  of  Judah,  I  Ch.  ii.  0. 
•  'a'leli.  "the  south  of,"  a  district  in  Judah, 
1  Sa.  x.xx.  1  I. 
Ca'lcb  Kphratah,  name  of  a  place, 

1  Ch.  ii.  21. 

Ca'mon,  name  of  a  place Jn.  x.  J. 

Car'cas,  chamberlain  to  AhaMierus, 

K<.  i.  in. 
Car'^heiia.    "lie    "I    the    se\en    princes    of 

Persia Ks.  i.  11. 

Care'ah.  •_'  Ki.  xxv     I'M    *n    Karcah 

( 'asiph'ia,  name  of  a  place  ....  K/.r.  \  iii.  17. 

Chal'col,  a  wise  man I  Ki.  iv.  :U. 

Cha'naan.  Ac.  vii.  11;  xiii.  1'.'.  Canaan. 

Cliar'ashim.  vallev  of 1  Ch  iv.  11. 

i  harehe'misli,  L'  Ch.  xxxv.  L'".   ft  Carche- 

mish. 

Char'ran,  Ac.  vii.  -'   4.  llaran. 
(  'lie'ial,  son  of  PahaTh-Mo.tl..  .  .K/r.  x.  :  n. 

Chel'luli.  >on  of  B  .ni l->.r.  x.  ::".. 

Che'lub.  brother  uf  Shu  ill .  .       I  Ch.  iv.  11. 
i  'he'lub.  father  of  K/aa        .  11  h.  xxv  ii.  •_'.'.. 
i  hei'ul.'ii,  son  of   He/roll.  .  .       .  1  I   K 
(.'hcna'anah.  a  Benjamite    ...  I  Ch.  v  ii.  1(1. 
I  'h.-na'anah,   father  of    the    false    • 
Xedekiah.  1  Ki.  xxii.  , 

Xe.  ix.  I. 

<  h.-'phar  haani'nionai.  a  cit\  of  Benjamin, 
'  Jos.  v  viii.  •_'[. 
i  hephi'rah    a  cit  v  ..f  the  ( libconites. 

Jos.  ix.  17;  xviii.  -I''. 

i  'he'ran,  a   Ib.rite  .  .lie.  xxxvi.  -jr.. 

Cher'ethims,  K/.e    xxv.  10    <  le  rcthites. 
i  her'ub, 

K/r.  ii.  :,'.•;  Ne.  vii.  I'd. 
i  'he'sal.m   a  mount  on  tin   bordci 

Jo<.  vv     in 
.  .  .   Ce    vxii.  -J-J. 

f.l 

i   Kesul'loth.  ;.  citv  oi   !  \i\    Is 

•  (ie.  xxxv  iii.  :.. 

I  hi'don, 

ol  K.iimelecli  .  1,'u.  i.  •_',  ;.. 

ne  of  a  i'!:: 

1     •     xxv'ii.  -j:1,. 

Chi.s'lon,  fa'her  of  Klidad      Nil    xxxiv.  -Jl. 

Cliis'|..i  n   the   i  ordi  r  o! 

/eh  Jos    xix.  !•_'. 

Ii,  1  Sa    xxx.:;  i. 

men  of  1  Ch.  iv.  •_'•_'. 

I  'him.   i.  .  I   I  h     xv  iii.  >. 

\e.    Xiii.    L'l.     Kis'll. 

•     -     ii  woman.  _   I 

Ne.    iii.    I".;     • 
!  '.    sp.-lled 

(  ononiah  .  .  •   '  i..  \\\i.  I'.'.  ]:5. 

i  ..re.  .hide  11.   Koi 

i  o'sam    son  of  Kim.  l.u.  iii.  L'S. 

.i  un  of  Judah..      1  Ch.  iv    S. 
.  .    .    M  .>i,aniti.-h  won 

Xu.  XXV.   IS,   Is. 
Cu.-h'an,  name  of. -i  |  .ei>.  .11  or  place, 

Hah    iii.  7. 
Cush'i,  father  of  Sbeleiniah.Jc.  xxxvi.  M. 

I   Cusli'i.  father  of  /ephaniah Zep.  i.  1. 

1    Ctish'i,  an  attendant  un  Joah, 
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Dal/l.asheth,    a    city    on     the    border    of 
Xebuliin  .  .      '          Jos.  xix.  I'J. 

Dalai'ah,  a  descendant  of  David, 

1  I  'h.  iii.  '-'I. 

Hal'phon,  son  of  Hainan K-.  ix.  7. 

1  >an,  name  of  a  ]ilai-c K/e.  x.x  v  ii.  I'.i. 

I  >an  ja'an,  name  of  a  place .  .  L'  Sa.  xxiv .  (i 

Dan'iiah,  a  city  of  Judah los.  xv.  111. 

Da  ra.  1  Ch.  ii.  ('.,   probably  same  as  next 
name. 

Uar'da,  a  wise  man.  1   Ki.  iv.  ."]. 

I  lar'kon,  children  of  F./r.  ii. .".(".;  Xe.  vii.  ".S. 

IVhir,  kin-  of  Ku'lon Jos.  x.  :',. 

Ilchav'ites,  a  tribe  settled  in  Samaria, 

Kzr.  iv.  ;i. 

De'kar,  name  of  a  man 1   Ki  iv.  '.>. 

Delai'ali,  a  priest 1  Ch.  xxiv.  IS. 

Delai'ah   son  ,.f  Mchctabeel .  .  .  .Xe.  vi.  Id. 

Delai'ah,  son  ofShemaiah,  Je.  xxxvi.  12,25. 

Delai'ah.  childn-n  of Xo.  vii.  02. 

Deu'el,  father  of  Eleasaph,  Xu.  i.  14,  called 
Reuel.  ii.  It.  and  elsewhere. 

Dib'latli,  name  of  a  place K/e.  vi.  14. 


Dib'ri,  a  Danite Le.  xxiv.  H. 

Dik'lah,  son  of  Joktan,  Cc.  x.  -J7;  1  C'h.i.  21. 

llil'can,  a  city  of  Judah Jos.  xv.  US. 

Dim 'nah,  a  citv  of  Xel.ulun  .  .Jos.  xxi.  Ma. 
Dimo'nah,  a  ci'ty  of  .Indah.  .  Jos.  xv.  22. 
Di'iiaites.  a  tribe  setlled  in  Samaria, 

K/.r.  iv.  'J. 
Dinha'bah.  a  city  of  Kdom.    Ce.  xxxvi.  H2. 

D, 'shan.  a  Uorite Ce.  xxxv  i.  21,  'JS. 

Di'shon,  son  of  Set  r Ce.  xxx\i.  .1. 

lii'slion.  grandson  of  Seir.  ..Cc.  xx\\i    L'.'I 

Di/ahali,  name  of  a  place De   i.  1. 

Dodai.  an  Ahohite 1  Ch.  xxvii.  4. 

Iioda'vali.  father  of  K!ie/cr.  .2  Ch.  xx.  M7. 
Iioph'kah,  a  station  in  the  wilderness. 

Xu.  xxxiii.  12.  K!. 


bal,  a  llonte,  Ge    xxxvi.  2:i;   1  Ch.  i.  -10. 

'bal.  s f  Joktan 1   Ch.  i.  22. 

'bed.  son  of  Adin K/r.  viii.  r.. 

her.  a    I1.,  niamite 1  Ch.  viii.   12. 

her.  a  prie.-i .  Xe.  xii.  20. 

a  I.evite.  .  .    1  (  h.  vi.  23. 

hro'nah,  a  statii  n  in  ihe  wilderness, 

Xn.  x.xxiii    :;  I,. •;.'.. 

r,  tower  of.  Ge.  xxxv.  21. 

den,  name  of  a  place. .    .    K/e.  xxv  ii.  2'i. 
ilcn.  a   I.ev  ite     2  (  h.  xxix.   12;   xxxi.  15. 
•  Judah  Jos.  xv.  21. 

der,  a  l.cv  ite      1  <  'h    xxiii    2.1;   xxiv.  .'id. 

of  Benjamin I  ie.  xlvi.  21. 

:  hud,  a  Benjamite 1  Ch.  vii.  Id. 

.  kcr.  son  of  Ham.  .  .1  Ch.  ii.  27. 

an  Kphraimite.          1  Ch.  vii.  20. 
/hill     father  of  kin-  lloshea, 

2  Ki.  xv.  ::M;   x\  iii.  1. 

:  !  ill.  a   Benj  unite I  I'll.  ix.  s. 

Tdaah,  son'.-!'  Mi. han    Ce.  xxv.  4. 

a  'cad.  an  Ki  hraimite     1  Cii.  vii.  21. 

.l.-a  zar,  son  ol  Kliud Mat.  i.  15. 

•'.'leph.  a  cit  v  of  Benjamin  .  .Jos.  xviii  2s. 

ili'ah,  a  Beiijamite  .' 1  Ch.  viii.  27. 

•;ii  -di.  son  "t  |-;i,-im K/r.  x.  20. 

;iia'kim.  son  of  Abiud Mat.  i.  h". 

•'.lia'kin..  son  of  M.  1.  a l.u.  iii.  liO. 

Ii     prince  of  Gad  under  Moses, 

Nil.  i.  1  I. 
Ilia'shib  lit  of  I)a\id 

I  Ch.  iii.  24. 

h     ot,  of  II.  man,  I  <  h.  xxv.  4.  27. 
lli'dad,  prince  of  Benjamin,  Nil.  xxxi  v.  21. 

.  lid,  a   Manassito.  .  .' I  Ch.  v.  21 

/lid,  a  \.a\   te  1  Ch.  vi.  ::-l. 

I'liel.  a  I;,-!.]:. mite 1  Ch.  viii.  22. 

:iie'nai,  a   B.  njamite 1  Ch.  viii.  20. 

:iie'/.er.  -..n  ot  Jorini l.u.  iii.  '-'.'. 

'.lilioe'nai,  son  of  Xerahiah    .  .  .  K/r.  viii.  1. 

:iiho're|  h,  a  scril  e 1   Ki.  iv.  '.'>. 

'.Ii  hii,  one  of  the  hn  threii  of  David, 

1  Ch.  x\v  ii.  IS. 

lli'kii,  01 f  Pav  id's  hen.es,  2  Sa.  xxiii.  25. 

'nai,  a  descendant  of  David, 

1  Ch.  iii.  2:1,  2-1. 
ili'phal,  I  Ch    xi.  I!.'.,  s«  Eliphelet, 

:iiph'dch.  a  gatekeeper..!  Ch.xv.  IS,  21. 

:ii.-ha'ina,  a  scribe Je.  xxxvi.  12. 

ilish'ua.  son  of  David    2  Sa.  v.  15,  called 

Klishama 1  Ch.  iii.  0. 

i'u.l,  son  of  Aehim Mat.  i.  15. 

li'/ur,  prince  of  Reuben  under  Moses, 

Xu.  i.  5;   ii.  10. 

Ika'nah,  an  officer  of  Aliaz,  SC'li.  xxv  iii.  7. 
'dam,  son  of  Kr l.u.  iii.  28. 


Kl'naam    name  of  a  man 1  Ch.  xi.  4u. 

Klon  beth'-hanan,  name  of  a  place, 

1  Ki.  h.  !>. 
Kl'palct.   1  Ch.  xiv.  5,  ne<    Kliphelet, 

1  Ch.  iii.  0. 
KI  ].a'ran,  Oe.  xiv.  li.  f«  Paran. 

Kl'tekeh,  a  city  of  Dan Jos.  xix   44. 

Kl'tckon,  a  city  of  Judah Jos.  xv.  5'.i. 

Kl'tolad,  a  oit\  of  Judah,  Jos.  xv.  30;  xix.  4. 

Klu'/ai.  a  Benjamite 1  Ch.  xii.  5. 

Kl'/abad,  a  Gadite 1  Ch.  xii.  12. 

Kl'/abad.  a  doorkeeper 1  Ch.  xxvi.  7. 

Kl'/aphan,  a  Kohathite K.x.  vi.  22. 

K'nam,  a  city  of  Judah Jos.  xv.  ;U. 

E'uan,  father  of  Ahira Nil.  i.  15. 

E'nos.  son  of  Seth,  Ge.  iv.  20;  v.  0,  spelled 

properly  Enosh 1  Ch.  i.  1 . 

Kn  riin'nion,  name  of  a  place    .Xe.  xi.  2t'. 
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En- tap' pita), .  11, Hlin:  of  a  place.  Jos.  \vii.  7.    1 

K'phai,  a  Xetophathite Je.  xl.  b. 

E  pher,  non  of  Midian Ge.  xxv.  4. 

K'pher.  ade.-eendant  of  Judah,  1  C'h.  iv.  17. 

K'phcr,  ;t  Manassite 1  Ch.  v.  -4. 

Eph'lal.adescendantof  Judah,  J  Cli.  ii.  37. 

K'phod.  a  Mana.-.-ite NM.  \xxiv.  '2'-',. 

E'phron,  mount Jos.  _\-\ .  '.*. 

Ei\  son  of  Jo.-o I. u.  iii.  28. 

E'ran,  ;in  Ephraimite Xu.  xxvi.  ;;0. 

E'ri,  son  of  Gad  Ge.  xlvi.  K1,. 

Ksh'li.-ni,  ;i  Horite tie.  xxxvi.  2>',. 

Esh'ean,  a  ,-ity  of Judah Jos.  xv.  02. 

K'shek,  a  Ueujamite I  Cli.  viii.  :;:'. 

K.-h'taulites,  a  family  of  Kirjaih-jearini. 

1  Ch  ii.  53. 
Esh'ton.  name  of  a  per-on  or  place, 

]  Cli.  iv.  II.  I-.'. 

Es'li,  son  of  Nagge Eu.  iii.  25. 

E-'foni,  .Mat.  i.  :',;  I.u.  iii.  33,  Hezron. 
E'tam,  :i  village  of  the  Simeonites, 

1  ch.  iv.  :;•_'. 

E'tlian,  son  of  Ximmali 1  Ch.  vi.  42. 

E'thcr,  a  city  in  Judah,  Jo-,,  xv.  4.';  xix.  7. 
Eth'nan,  son  of  Ashur  by  Helali, 

I  Ch.  iv.  7. 

Eth'ni,  a  Lovite I  Ch.  vi.  11. 

Eu'ou'lus.  a  Christian  at  Rome,  ii  Ti.  iv.  -Jl. 
E'vi,  one  of  the  five  kings  of  .Midian, 

Nu.  xxxi.  s 

Ez'bai,  father  of  Naavai    1  Ch.  xi.  :;7. 

Kz'bon,   sou  of  Gad.  Ge.   xlvi.   In.  called 

Ozni Nu.  \.\vi.  Iii. 

Kz'bon,   L'l'andson  of  Benjamin, 

1  Ch.  vii.  7. 
Ezeki'as,  Mat.  i.  0,  10,  Ile/ekiah. 

E'zel,  the  .-tone I  Sa.  xx.  1!'. 

E'zeni,  a  eitv  of  tile  Simeonites. 

I  Cli.  iv.  20. 

E'zer,  son  of  Kphr.iini 1  Ch.  vii.  •_'!. 

E'zer,  a  descendant  of  .luilah    .1  Ch.  iv.  4. 

E'/.er,  a  priest Xe.  xii.  42. 

Kz'ra,  a  man  of  Judah 1  Ch   iv.  17. 

Kz'ra.  a  companion  of  /erubbabel. 

Xe.  xii.  1. 
Kz'ri,  son  of  Cheliib 1  Ch.  xxvii.  20. 


Ga'ba,  a  city  of  Benjamin.  .  .Jos.,  xviii.  '24. 

Gab'bai,  a  iirnjarnite Xe.  vi.  8. 

Gad'di.  tin-  Manassite  spy  Nu.  xiii.  11. 
Gad'diel,  the  /elmlonite  spy,  Nu.  xiii.  In. 
Ga'di.  fatlier  of  kin','  .Menahem, 

•2  Ki    xv.  14,  17. 

Ga'h.un,  son  of  Xahor Ce.  xxii   24. 

Ga'h.-ir,  chililron  of,  Kzr.  ii.  17;  Ne.  vii.  I'.i. 
Ga'lal,  three  Eevites, 

]  Ch.  ix.  1.3;   ix.  Hi;   Nc.  xi.  17. 

Ga'mul,  a  priest 1  Cli.  xxiv.  J7. 

Ga'rcb,  one  of  David's  hero,--. 

•_'  Sa.  xxiii.  US. 

Ga'reb,  a  hill  near  Jerusalem,  Je.  xxxi.  30. 
Gasli'mu,  Ne.  vi.  ft,  me  Geshem. 

Ne.  vi.  1,  •_'. 
Ga'tam,  grandson  of  Esau, 

Ge.  xxxvi.  i  I,  1(1. 

Ga'zoz,  son  of  Caleb I  Ch.  ii.  40. 

('•n' •/.<••/.  grandson  of  Caleb. ....  1  Ch.  ii.  I-',. 
(iaz'/.am,  children  of, 

Ezr   ii.  Is,   Ne.  vii.  ."il. 
Ged'eon,  Ifc.  \i.  '.','2   Gideon. 
Ge'dor,  a  Benjamite,  I  Ch.  viii.  :;l;  ix.  37. 
(iu'dor,  name  of  a  person  or  place, 

1  Ch.  iv.  4,  18. 

Gelil'otli,  a  place  on  the  bonier  of  Benja- 
min   Jos.  xviii.  1  ,. 

Gemal'li,  father  of  the  Danite  soy, 

Nil.  xiii.  1  2. 
Genne'sarct,  land  of, 

Mat.  xi-. .  :;l;  Mar.  vi.  53. 
Ger'shom,  1  Cli.  vi.  10,  1  7.  '2't,  13, 1)2,71 ;  xv. 
7.  f'<:  Gershon. 

Ge'sliam   son  of  Jahdai .  1  *  'h.  ii.  47. 

Ge'ther,  son  of  Aram Ge.  x.  23. 

Geu'el,  the  Gadite  spy Nu.  xiii.  15. 

Gi'ah,  name  of  a  place 2  Sa.  ii 24. 

(iib'bar,  children  of,  Ezr.  ii    -Jo.  Cibe,  ,n, 

Xe.  vii.  25. 
Gib'ea,  name  of  a  place  or  person,  • 

1  Ch.  ii.  49. 
Gib'eath,  Jos.  xviii.  28,  Gibeah. 

Giddal'ti,  a  Levite 1  Ch.  xxv.  4. 

Gid'del,  children  of Ezr.  ii.  47,  50. 


Gideo'ni,  a  Benjamite 

Gi'dom,  name  of  a  placo  .  .  . 

(ii'Jalai,  a  priest Ne.  xii.  30.    |   Har'has,    namu-ofa   man,   2l\i.  xxii.   14. 

f.im'zo,  a  cit\  of  Judah  .  .2  Ch.  xxviii.  18.    j        called  lias'rah 2  Ch.  xxxiv.  22, 

Gi'nath,  father  of  Tibni.  .1  Ki.  xvi    21,22.   ,   Har^mr,  children  of,  Ezr.  ii.  51;  Xe.  vii   53 

!  Ila'rim,  a  priest. .  .  . 
Ha'riin,  children  of 
Ha'riph,  children  of 


'iin'neiho  or  (iin'nethon,  a  priest. 

Ne.  x.  0;  xii.  4,  10. 
Ci>'p.i    ;i  ruler  o\cr  the  Nctliinim, 

Ne.  xi.  21. 
Git'tah-he'pher,  .-"   ( iath-heplier. 

(iit'taim.  name  of  u  place 2  Sa.  iv.  'A. 

Go'ath.  name  of  a  place Je.  xxxi.  3'.'. 

Gob,  name  of  a  place  ...  .2  Sa.  xxi.  18,  1!'. 

(iud't;c.,i,'di.  name  "f  a  place "Ue.  x.  7. 

i  lu'ni,  son  of  Naph'ali, 

Ge.  xlvi.  24;   Nu    xxvi.  4<. 

Gu'ni    a  Gadite 1  Ch.  v.  lo. 

Gur,  name  of  a  jilace 2  Ki.  i.x,  27. 

Gur-lja'id,  name  of  a  place.. 2  Ch.  xx\i.  7. 


I   i  'h.  xxiv.  8. 
.  .  Kzr.  ii.  32;  ii.  3'.'. 

Ne.  vii.  24. 

f  Xehemiah, 

Xe.  x.  10. 

Harne'pher,  an  Asheriie I  Ch.  vii.  30. 

Haroeh,  son  of  Shobal 1  Ch.  ii.  52. 

Har'.-ha, children  of,  Ezr.  ii.  52,  Xe.  vii.  54. 

Jla'riiin.a  descendant  of  Judah,  I  Ch  iv.  S. 

!   llaru'maph,  father  of  Jedaiah,  Xe.  iii.  lo. 

Ha'ruz,     maternal     grandfather    of    king 

Amon 2  Ki.  x.xi.  ;0. 

llasadi'ah,  a  descendant  of  David, 

I  Ch.  iii.  20. 

Hasenn'ab,  a  Henjamite 1  Ch.  ix.  7. 

Hashabi'ah,  .-on  of  Jednihun, 

i  (  h.  xxv.  3,  HI. 
Ila.-habi'ah,  a  chief  Kevite,  2  Ch.  xxxv.  0. 

Hashabi'ah,  a  priest Xe.  xii.  21. 

Ilashab'nah,  an  associate  of  Nehemiah. 

Xe.  x.  25. 
llashabni'ah,  father  of  Ilattnsh,  Xe.  iii.  10. 


lladiaii'ah.  fatlier  of  Nehemiah.  .Xe.  i.  1. 
ll.Vdad,  king  of   Edom,  1  Ch.  i.  50,  called 

lladar Ge.  xxxvi.  :','.>. 

llada'.-hah,  a  cir\  of  Judah.  .  .Jos    xv.  37. 
lladas'sah,   lOs.  ii.  7,  KM  her. 
lladat'tah,  a  city  of  Judah.  .  ...Jos.  xv.  25. 
Ha'did.  children  of,  Ezr.  ii.  33;  Ne    \  ii.  37. 
liad'lai,  an  Epliraimite.  .  2  Ch.  xxviii    12. 

[la'giib,  children  .,(' Ezr.  ii.  lo. 

lla.ga'ba,  children    of,   Ne.   vii.   Is.  spelled 

llaga'bah l-lzr.  ii,  45. 

Ilag'ueri,  father  of  Mibhar...]   Cli.  xi.  3S. 

lla-'gi,  son  of  t;ad Ge.  xlvi.  1C,. 

Jlaggi'ah,  a  Eevite 1  Ch.  vi.  30. 

Hag'gith,  wife  of  l)a\  id 2  Sa.  iii.  4. 

Hak'katan,  father  of  Johanan, 

Ezr.  \  iii.  12. 

Hak'koz,  a  ),rie.-t 1  Ch.  xxiv.  10. 

MakuVha,  children  of Kzr.  ii.  51. 

llal'hul,  a  city  of.ludah Jos    \v.  58. 

lla'li,  a  plai-e'on  the  border  of  Aslier, 

Jo-,  xix.  25. 
llallo'hesh,  an  associate  of  Xnhemiah.  Ne. 

X.  24,  Halo'lie.-h Xe.  iii.   12. 

Ham,  name  of  a  place Ge.  xiv.  5. 

llamme.lii'tha,  father  of  Hainan. 

E.-.  ui  i,  10. 

llamme'leeh,    Je     xxxvi.    20;    xx.xviii.    0. 

signifies  "the  kin:-'.'1 
llammole'keth.  sister  of  CMlead. 

1  Ch.  xii.  1,8 

llam'mon.  a  city  of  Asher Jo.-,  xix.  28. 

Ilam'moii.  a  city  ill  Xaphtali.  I  Ch.  vi.  70. 
Ilam'moth-dor,  S(C  llamniath. 
Ilanio'nah.  name  of  a  city,  Eze.  xxxix.  1C,. 
Ila'mon  ^t<',:.  -.alley  of.  .  Eze.  xxxix.  11,15. 
Ila'niiiel "  a  Simc,,nite 1  Ch.  i\ .  20. 


Ne.  viii.  4. 

Ha'shem,    name   of  a    man.    1  Ch.  xi.  :;l, 
called  Ja.-hen  ............  28a.  xxiii.  32. 

Uaslnno'liah,  a  station  in  i  lie  wilderness, 
Nu.  x  \xiii.  2'.i. 

lla'shub,  son  o!  '  I'ahath-Moab,  Xe.  iii.  II. 

HaMiub,  name  of  a  man  ......  Xe.  iii.  23. 

lla'.-hul),    a     I.evite.    Xe.     xi.     15,    spelled 
Elasshub  ..................  I  Ch.  ix.  14. 

Hashu'bah.  a  de.-cendant  of   I'.M  id, 

1  i  ii.  iii    20. 

Ha'shum,  children  of. 

Ezr.  ii.  I'.':  Ne.  vii.  22. 

Ila'slium,  an  assistant  of  1'izra.  Ne   viii.  4. 

Ifa-hu'pl.a,  children  of,  Ne.  vii.  40  spelled 
HaMi'pha  ..................  Kzv.  ii.  43. 

Has'rah,  ««  Harhas. 

Ha-seiia'ah,  name  of  a  plac 


Ilassh'ub,  .--    lla-liub. 

llasu'pha.  nei   llashnpha. 

lla'tach    chamherlain  to  Alia^uenis, 

Es.  iv.  5. 
Ha'thntli.  -on  of  Mi  hi,  id  ......  1  Ch    iv.  13. 

Hat'ipha,  children  of,  Ezr.  ii  54;Xe.  vii.  50. 
Hai'ita,  eldlii.n-n  of.  Ezr.  ii.  42;  Ne.  vii.  45. 
Ilat'til,  children  of   Ezr.  ii.  47;  Xe  vii.  5!'. 
llat'tu-h,  a  der-cenilant  of  David. 

]  Ch   iii    22. 

Hat'tu-h.  son  of  IIa-hal,nii,h.  ..Xe.  iii.  10. 
Hazai'ah.  son  of  Adaiah  ........  Ne.  xi.  5. 

Ha'zar-ad'dar,  name  of  ;..  place, 

Nu.  xxxiv.  4. 
lla'zar  e'nan,  north  bonier  of  Israel, 

Nu   xxxiv.  !';  V.7.f.  xlviii.  1. 
lla'zar  pad'dah.acityof  Judah,  Jo.s.xv.  27. 


Ha'zar-hattiVon.  name  of  ;i  place, 

lla'mul,  son  of  1'harez,  K/''   xlvii-  1(->- 

Ge   xlvi.  12;  Xu.  xxvi.  21.   !  Ha'zar-shu'al,  a  city  of  Judah,  Jos.  xv.  28. 

lla'nan    a  IJeiijamite 1  Ch.  viii.  2:;.    ;    Ha'zar  su'sah,    a    city  of    the  Simeonites. 

lla'nan    a  descendant  of  Saul.  Jos.  xix.  5,  called  Hazar  eusim, 

1  Ch.  viii.  38;  ix.  41. 

lla'nan.  one  of  Da\  id's  heroes,  1  Ch.  xi.  43.      Haz'azon  ta'niar,    2  Ch.   xx.   2.   Hazezon- 
Ha'nan,  three  a.-sociates  of  Nehemiah,  taniar. 

Ne.  x.  ln,22,20.       Hazeleh.o'ni,  sister  of  Jezreel.  .1  Ch.  iv.  3. 

lla'nan.  .-on  of  Xaccur Xe.  xiii.  13.   :  Haze'rim,  villages  inhabited  b\  tin- A  vims. 

lla'nan,  son  of  Igdaliah Je.  xxxv.   1. 

lla'nan,  children  of,  Kzr.  ii.  40;  Ne.  vii.  40. 
..Kzr.  x.  20. 
.Xe.  xii.  30. 


Ha'zor,  two  cities  of  Judah.  Jos.  x  v.  '2?<,  25 


Hana'ni,  a  priest 

Hanani'ah,  an  associate  of  Xehemiah,  |   Ila'zor,  name  of  a  town Xe.  xi.  33 

Ne.  x.  23.  Ik'ber.  I.u.  iii.  35.  the  patriarch  Eber 

.  1  Ch.  vii.  39.  He' bron,  name  of  a  place  or  i  erson. 


Han'nathon,    a    place   on    the    border   of 
Zebulun Jos.  xix.  14 


He'bron,  son  of  1\ 


IC'h.  ii.  42,43. 
.  .  .Ex.  vi.  18. 


Ha'noeh,  son  of  Midian,  Ge.  xxv.  4,  spelled 

Henoch 1  Ch.  i.  33 

lla'n.'ch.  son  of  Reuben, 


Ile'lah,  wife  of  Ashnr. . 


.  1  Ch.  h 


Tle'lam,  name  of  a  place. .  ..2  Sa.  x.  16,  17. 
Hel'bah,  a  town  of  Asher Jn.  i.  31. 


mi. 

.30. 


lla'ran,  a  Gershonite 1  Ch.  xxiii.  0. 

Ha'ran,  son  of  Caleb  by  Ephah,  1  Ch.  ii.  46. 
Harbo'na,  chamberlain  to  Ahasuerus, 

Es.  i.  10. 


He'lek,  a  Manassite 


He'Jem,  an  Asherite.  . . 
He'leni,  name  of  a  man . 


14:) 


He'lcph,  a  place  on  the  border  of  Naphtali. 
Jos.  xix.  33. 
lle'le/.  one  of  Das  id's  heioes, 

•2  Sa.  xxiii.  -Jo;  1  Ch.  xi.  :>7. 

He'l.v,  a  man  of  Jndah 1  Ch.  ii.  U1.'. 

llel  kai,  a  prie-t  .  Ne.  xii.   I.',, 

llel  kath,  a  city  of  Ash,  r. 

Jos    xix.  '_'.',;  xxi.  Ill . 
llelkatii  ha/.'xurini.  name  of  a  place, 

•J  >a    ii.  I'',. 

lle'lon.  a  Xebul,,nite Nu   i.  !'. 

He'inam.  a  II, .rite.    <  ie.   xxxvi.  J'J,  spell,  d 
Ib/mani    .  .  .  ...It'll,  i   o'J. 

lle'math.   Amos  vi.  I  I     llaiuath. 
lle'iuaih,  name  of  a  per-ou  or  ],|ace, 

1  i  h    ii.  ."..".. 

Hem'dan.  a  Horitc  .Co    xxxsi.  J,.. 

Hen.  sou  of  Xeph  miah.  ./.'•>'.  vi.  14. 

lle'na.  nan fa  cits, 

•J  ki    xix.  13;  I-.  xxxsii    1', 
Heii.i'dad.  a  I.es  ite  K/r.  iii.  .'. 

Hen- .eh,  ICh  i.  ::  Knoch. 
He'noch,  1  Ch  i.  33.  ,-v,  11  i 
lle'pher.  a  Manas-ite  .  Nu.  xxs  . 


lloj-ho'a.  M>II  of  Axa/iali  ____  1  Ch.  xxsii.  -0.  !    Ismaehi  ah,  a    I  .e\  ile  ......  2  Ch.  XXxi.  13. 

lloshe'.-i,'  an  associate  of  Xeheiuiah.  ;    Istnai'ah.  a  Benjaniite  .......  I  I'll.  xii.  4. 

Ne    x.  -.".  Is'pah.  a  ISeiijainite  ........  1  Ch.  N  iii.   In. 

Ho'thani    an  Asherito.  .  .          .1  Ch.  vii.  :-;•.'.  ,    Isshi'ali,  sc.n_of  Kohaliaiali,  1  Ch.  xxiv.  21. 

llo'than,  an  .  \roevite  ........  I  Ch.  xi    11.  !    Isshi'ah,  a  Kohathite  ......  1  Ch    xxi\.'..'a. 

Ho  thir    son  of  lleinan    .....  ICh.  xxv    4.  Is'nali.  .-••  ,    Isliuah. 

lliik'kok.  ai.laee  on  the  border  of  Naph  ;    Is'ni.  son  ,4   Asher,  Lie.    xlvi.   17,  svollo.l 

,.,li.            ................   ,l,,s.  xix.  lil.  j       .le'sui  .....                 ........  Nil.  x.xvi.  44. 

Hu'kok    a  Kevitical  city  in  Asher,  |    Ith'ai.  one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch.  xi.  :il, 

1  i  h.  \  i.  7',.  spelled   It'tai  ............  -  Sa.  xxiii.  'J'.'. 

II  ul,  son  of  Aram  ............  C,e.  x.  '^.  Ith'iel,  a  lienjainito  ..........    Ne.  xi.  7. 

llnm'tah   a  city  of  Juilah.  ..     ,K«.  xv.  ,Vl.  Ith'iel.  name  of  a  man  ...           1'r.  xxx.  I. 

lluii'ham    Nu  'xxvi.  :•'.",  .-,   Iliippini  Ith'mah,  one  of  Da  x  id's  heroes. 
llnp'pah    a  priest,  ICh.  xxiv.  Hi. 

Hii.'pim    son,,!'  Henia.nin,  1th  nan,  a   dt.v    of  .In.hih  .....  .los.  x 

tie.  xlvi.  i'l;  1  Ch.  vii.  1'J.  Ith  ran.  a  11.  .lite                      ....I  Ch 

Hu'iai    .-•"    Iliddai  llh'ian.an    .  \sheiiie                   !  Ch.  \  ii.  '.'.',. 

llu'i'nii    a   lleniamite  .....    Ith    \iii.a.  Ith'ream,  son  of  David  hy  Kglah, 

llu'ri    a't.adne                                .1  Ch.  v.  14.  -  ^a    iii.  •"'• 

llu'.slnh,  nameof  a  ].laee  or  person,  It'tah  Ka'/in,   a    place   on    the    I...  viler    »1 

I  (  !,.  iv    1.  /el.iilun    .  .                      ...  .Jos.  xix.  l:i. 

llu'.liain    knr    of  I-'.  loin,  Ce    \x\M    :.!.:.:-  I/'har,    uncle    of    Moses.     I'A.     x  i.     IS.    L'l, 

llu'-hiin    -on-  of  Dan    tie    xlvi.  -Jll,  ealled  s],elled  l/'el.ai           .....    Nn.  in.  I!'. 

v.l',,,1,  ,.,,',,                                      S        ;x\i     ;"  l/rahi'ah,  a  man  of  Issaehar.  .  I  Ch.  vii   3. 

Illr.-hini,  ->,n-  of  Ahi-r              .It'll    vii.  1'J  l/'ri,    a     I.evite,     1     Ch      xxv.     11,    called 

MuMiini,  wife  ill   Shah.iraim,  Xe'ii,  ver.  ; 

I  I'll,  viii    s,  H 
11  ,,..  I,,  tie    vxii.  ::l 
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Her'mes,  a  I  'hristian  at  Koine.  l!o.  xsi.  I  I. 
llc-ed  name  ,,f  a  i  I  Ki 

Ib'sh  n.oii,  a  e;u   i.l   Jndah 
lletirioti,  name'of  a  place. 

vlsii.  I.",;  xhiii    i. 
.  I  i  ii    MII    17. 

He/eki'ah.  a  defendant  of  David, 
1  '   h 

He/a',,n.  a  Syi  .1   Ix  i .   xs      \< 

Ile'/ir.  a  pn.-t  I  Ch.  >  xis.  la 

HeV.ir.auas-ociatoof  Nehemiah    NX 
lle/.'rai,  one  of  Das  id'-   n  a    i.-s,    '..'  - 

:;.-,,  called  He/  ro  M  h    xi     :7 

He/.'ron.  son  ,  :   |{. 

...     • 
He/.'roii,  son  .it  I'll, ire/, 

I  ,e     xlvi      ."      KM      is      IS;   Nil.   \X\i.    -I 

llid'd.ii.  one  ,,f  Dasid 

died   llu'rd 
Hi  leu,  a  pric-t's   cits    in   Judah,    i   ' 

oS.  spelled    II 

I   i    !, 
Ililki'ah.  a  I.evite  ..1  Ch    xxsi.    II 

Hilki  all,  nan !' a  Mian 

Ililki'ah,  father  ofliem  iri  di  Jc.  xxix  3 
llil'lel.  father  of  AUlou.  .1,1  xii.  13,  I.'.. 
Ili'rah.  an  \d:illamite,  (ie.  xxxs  iii.  I.  1'J. 
Ili-kTah.  a  forcfath"!  of  Xephaniah, 

/••P.  i.  i. 

Hi/ki'jah.  an  ass  ,,-iatu  of  Nehe:. 

N 

Ho'bah,  nan.  •  of  ,  (i,     MS     I.". 

lb>  I.  an  Asherite  .1  Ch    , 

Ilodai'ah.  ad  Dasid. 

1  Ch   iii.  'Jl. 

Hod  ivi'ah    a  Manassite.  .  .  1  Ch.  s.  M. 

llodasi  all,  a  li-ni.,  .1  '   h    i\    "• 

Hodavi'ah.  children  of,    K/.r.  ii    4n.    called 

Jndah,  K/.r.  iii    !»,  and  llod'esah. 

Ne    s  n     I  :. 

ll'.'dcsh  ss  i!'..  ,,f  Shaharaim  I  t  'h.  viii.  :'. 
Hodi  ah,  a  Jesses-,  1  (  h.  iv.  I'',  style, I 

.J-hudi'jah,.  .     .  ver.  Is. 

Hodi'iah,  nan ftw,,  men.  No.  x.   13,   Is. 

llo-'lah.   daughter  of  Xeloplichad, 

Nu.  xxsi.::::. 

Ho  ham.  kin','  of  Hebron  .      Jos    x.  3. 

llolon.a,  its  ,,f  Judah,  Jos.  xv.  :.l;  xxi. IV 
H,,  Ion    a  'Mis   of  \loab.       .      Jc.  xlviii.  -Jl. 
Ho'mam    ,..'liemam. 
llo'ram.  kmu  of  (ie/er.  .  . 
Ho  rein,  a  cits  of  Naphtali.      Jos    xix.  US. 
H..I-  h.-i'^idVad.    a    station    in    the    wilder 

n,-ss Nu.  xxxiii.  li'J. 

llo'ri.  a  llorite    (ie.  xxxsi.  •>•. 

llo'ri.  a  Sinieonite Nil.  xiii.  :>. 

Hoionaim,  a  town  of  Mod,, 

Is.  xv.  f,;  Je.  xlviii.  3,  .0. 
llo'-ah.  a  city  of  Asher Jos.  xix.  'J'.'. 

I  Ch.  xvi.  3S;  xxvi.  10. 

Hoshai'ah,  name  ,,f  a  man Ne.  xii.  3'. 

Hoshai'ah,  father  of  Jc/aniah. 

Je.  xiii.  I;  xliii.  •!.. 
Hosh'ama    a  descendant  of  David, 

1  Ch.  iii.  IS. 
lloshe'a.  I)e.  xx.xii.  -U,  Jo.-hna. 


,n  ,  f  David  •_•  Sa    s.l  , 

Ihnei  ah    a    lienjainit.  .  I  Ch    i\.  - 

Ihni'jah    a   Menjamite  1  I'll    i\    - 

Ih'ri!  a  I  I  <'h.  xxiv.  -J7. 

|.|   ilah,  -      •  ilmi        •'"-•    xix.   I.',. 

|,i  hasli,  nan,'    ,,f  a  place  01    |  ersoii, 
1  «  1 

Id'do.  fat       ,   •  I    Vhinail  i  IK 

I, I'.l.i   a  I.esite,  I  i   h.  .1    _  1 .  railed  Ada, 'ah 


I  I 

Nil  N 

I  -al.  on,'  of  Dasid's  heroes,  '.'-a  xxiii  '  •'. 
1.,,1-ili'ah  a  man  of  (iod  .Ie  x\x\  I. 

I     ,.,1,    ,  descendant   ol  David,  1  '  h.  iii 
•     ,11    i.|    I  je  aharim. 

Nu    xxxiii    -I.'. 
I  mi    a     il 

1  •..     il.'arilil      a      I    Iti.ill    in    the   «  ilderness, 

Nil.  xxxiii.  II. 

I  ,,.,,.  a  town  of  Naphiali  I  Ki.  xx.'Jil 

IK  kesh,  fathei    ol   Ira 

1  l,i    one  ,,f  Dav  id's  I,,  roes.        I  '   h    xi.  :  " 
Im'la.  father  of  Micaiah,   '.'  '  h.   xviii.  7    S. 
.,|ielle,|    llo'lah  1    Ki.    XXli.  S. 'A 

hu'niur,    ,  prie  t 

i  i  1,    ix.  i:1    Ne    xi.  I?.;  .Ie.  \\.  1. 
lin'iner    nan,.-  ,  fa  pi     e. 

K/r.  ii.  .V.i;  Ne.  iii    t',1. 
Im'na.  an  Asherite  I  Ch 

Ini'nah.  son  ,,f  Asher  I  Ch    1 

Im'nah.  a   I.evite  •_' Ch.  xx.xi.  1  I. 

Ini'rah,  an   Ashrrite.  .1  Ch.  \  ii.  :!ii. 

Im'ri.  a  man  of  .lu.lah  .  .  .  I  Ch.  ix.  I. 

Im'n    father  of  Xaceur.    .  .  ..Ne.  iii.  L'. 

Iphedei'.'ih.  a  Heniamite.  .1  Ch.  viii.  '2', 
Ir.  1  Ch.  v  ii.  I'J.  same  as  hi  I  Ch.  N  ii.  7 
I'rad,  a  descendant  ,,t  Cain  .  lie  iv.  1  s 
1'iani,  duke  ,,f  Kdom  ...  (ie.  xxxv  i.  l.'i. 
I'ri.  a  lieniamite.  .  .  .  .  I  <'h.  \  ii.  7. 

Iri'jah    a  captain  of  the  ward, 

.Ie.  xxxvii.   HI.  14. 
Ir  na  hash,  n  une  of  a  place  i,r  person, 

1  Ch.  iv.  !'_'. 

I'ron,  a  eit>  ,,f  Naphtali  .  ..!<«.  xix  «| 
lr'],ecl.  a  city  of  Umijamin  .los.  \\iii.  -J7. 
1 1  she'm,jsh,'a  city  ol  the  Danites. 

.los    xix    41. 

I'm.  son  of  Caleb I   Ch.  iv.  la. 

Ish'oah.  a  descendant  of  Judah. 

I  Ch.  iv.  17. 
Ish'hak,  son  of  Abraham  by  Kctni'ah, 

(ie.   XXV.   •_'. 

Ishai'ah,  a  mall  of  N-achar.  1  ("n.  Mi.  ::. 
Ishi'jah,  son  of  llarim  ...  l-:/r.  x.  ,",1. 

Ish  nia.  a  descendant  of  Judah,  1  Ch.  iv.  li. 
Ishnia'iah,  a /ebulonite.  .1  ch.  xxsii.  I'.1. 

Ish'merai.  a  lieniamite 1  Ch.  viii.   Is. 

Mi'od.   a    Manassite.' 1  Ch.   vii.  Is. 

Nh'p.an,  a   Ueiijamite I  Ch.  viii.  '.!:.'. 

Isbu'ah,  son  of  Asher.  (ie.  xlvi.  17.  spelled 

Is'uah 1  Ch.vii..".o. 

Ish'uai.  son  of  Asher 1  Ch.  vii.  :10. 

Ish'ui,  son  of  Saul 1  Sa.  xi\ .  4!'. 


.la  :  kan.    children    of.    1  „• 

Jakan,   I  Ch    i     ,  '. 
Jaako'bih,  a  Sinieoiiit.' 
Ja'ala.    .  hildren    of,    Ne.    i 

Ja'alah  .  K/i'-  'J.  .It). 

Ja'alam    son  of   K-au          (Je.   xxxsi.  a,   IS. 

Cadite  I  Ch    s     1". 

.la'a-an,  name  of  a  man  .  .  .  K/.r.  X.  37. 

Jaa'siel.son  of  Aimer  1  Ch.  x.xvii.'Jl. 

Jaa/.i  ah.   a    I.es  ite  I  Ch.   xxiv.  'jr.. 

Ja.lV.iel,  a  I.es  ite    .  .  .1  Ch.  xv.  IS. 

Jah'necl.  a  place  on  the  border  of  Judali, 

Jos.  xv.    II. 

Jab'neel.  a  place  ,  n   the   border  of  Naph 

I  ah  Jos.    xix.   113. 

Jab'i.eh    •'  (  h     s  i.  :>('.,  same  as  Jabneel, 

Jos.  xv.   II. 

.la  ,  han    a  Cadite  I  ch.  v.  13 

Ja'da    son  of  I  Inani  1  Ch.  ii.  'JS,  3'J. 

Ja'dan.son  ,.f  Nebo    K/r.  x.  43. 

Ja'don    a  Meronothite.  Ne   iii.  7. 

Ja-nr.acits  ,.f  Judah Jos    xv.  'Jl. 

Ja'hath,  son  of  l.ibni          .    .    I  Ch.  si.  -JO. 

Ja'hath,  a  I.es  ite I  Ch.  xxiv.  'J'J. 

Ja'hath.  son  of  Shim, M      I  Ch.  xxiii    lo,  11. 
Ja'hath,  a  descendant  ,,f  Judah,  I  I  h.  iv.  'J. 

Ja'hath.  a   I.es  ite 'J  Ch.  xx.xiv.  1'J. 

Jaha/a'ah.  son  of  Tiksah K/r.  x.  U>. 

Jaha'/iel,  a   lieniamite  I  Ch.  xii. 4. 

Jaha'/iel,  a  priest 1  Ch.  xsi.  (I. 

Jaha'/iel.  a   kohathite.  I  I'll,  .xxiii.   1!'. 

.Jah  i'/iel.  a  I.es  He  and  prophet. 

;'  Ch.  xx.  14. 

aha'/.iel     name  of  a  man.  .  .  .  K/r    siii.  r,. 

ah'dai,  name  of  a  person.  .1  Ch.  ii.  -17. 

ah'diel,  a    Manassite 1    Cli.  V.  'J4. 

ah 'do,    a    Cadite I    Ch.  v.  14. 

ah'leel.  son  of  Xebnlnn, 

lie.  xis  i  II;  Nu.  xxsi.  'Jo 
Jah'mai,  a  man  of  Issachar.  .  1  Ch.  \ii.  'J. 
.lah'/ah,  1  Ch.  si.  7s,  same  us  Jaha/ 

(Sshidl    see). 

Jah'/eel  sou  of  Naphtali.  Oe.  xlvi.  :'4;  Nu. 

xxsi    4S.  spelled   Jah/.iel.    1  Ch.   sii.    13. 

Jah'/erah.  a   pri.^t  1  '  h.  ix.   1'J. 

Ja'ir.  father  of  Moidecai Ks.  ii.  5. 

Ja'keh.  father  of  AiMir IV.  xxx.    I. 

a'kim,  a    priest 1  Ch.  xxiv.   1'J. 

a'kim     n    lienjamite 1  Ch.  viii.  1!». 

a'lon.  a  man  of  Jndah 1  ch.  iv.  17. 

a'min,  son  of  Simeon. 

(ie.  xlvi.  Id;  Nu.  xxvi.  TJ. 

Ja'niin   a  man  of  Judah 1  Ch.  ii.  'J,. 

Ja'min,  a  I.es  ite Ne.  viii.  7. 

Jam'lech,  a  Sinieonite I  Ch.  iv.   34. 

Jan'na.   sou   of  Joseph Kit.  iii.  'J4. 

Jano'ah,  a  city  of  Naphtali.  .'J  Ki.  .xv.  'J'.l. 

Janohah.    a    plac i    the   border  of  Kph 

raim los    xvi.  (i,  7. 

Ja'num.  a  city  of  Judah Jos.  xv.  .r,3. 

Japhi'a,   a     place  on    the    border   of   Xcb- 

ulun Jos.  xix.  U. 

Japh'let,  an  Asherite.  ...II  'h.   sii.  3'J,  33. 

Japhle'ti,  a  place  on  the   border  of  Kph- 

i  .  .-;     •> 

raim 
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J.i'pho,  Jos.  xi\.  40,  Joppa. 
J  a'  rah,  a  descendant  of  Saul  ..]  Ch.  ix.  42. 
Ja'ivd,    father   of    Knoeh,    (Je.    v.    If,,    IS. 
spelled  Jered  in  (.'li. 
Jaresi'ah,  :i  Benjamite  1  Cli.  viii.  '27. 
.la'ril),  sun  of  .Simeon  1  ch.  iv.  21. 

Jeku'thiel,  father  or  founder  of  /anoah, 
1  Ch.  iv.  IS. 
.lemi'ma,  daughter  of  Job  Job  xlii.  14 
Jemu'el,  son  of  Simeon,  (Je.  xh  i.  10,  called 
Nemii'el  Nn.  xxvi.  12;   1  Ch.  iv.  24. 
.leph'thae.  lie.  xi.  32,  Jeiihthah. 
Je'iah     son  of  Joktan                       (Je    X    -'0. 

Jo'ah.  a  Levite  1  Ch    vi    -'1 

Jo'ah,  son  of  (  )bed  edom.  ...  1  Cli.  xxvi.  4. 
Jo'ah,  son  of  /ill  inah  2  Ch.  xxix.  12. 
Jo'ah,  son  of  Joahaz  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  S. 
Jou'haz.  recorder  under  Josiah, 
2  Ch.  xxxiv.  8. 

J.-'red,  1  Cb.  i.  2,  get  Jared. 
.le'ivd,  father  or  founder  of  Odor, 
1  Ch.  iv.  Is. 
Jci-'emai.  .son  of  1  lashuin  K/.r.  x.  33. 
Icremi'ah    father  of  11  unntal 

Jo'athain     Mat    i    n   Jothani 

Jaro'ali,  a  (iadite  1  Cli.  v.  It. 
Ja'shen,  sons  of  -  Sa.  xxiii.  :;2. 
.la'sluih,  sun  .it'  Issach.ar.  .  .  .  Nit.  xxvi.  24. 

Job,  son  of  Issachar                      (Je   xlvi    ]:! 

•lo'bab,  son  of  Joktan  (Je.  x.  2'J. 
Jo'bab,  king  of  Edom  .  .  .  O.  .xxxxi.  3:i.  .'51. 
Jo'bab,  king  of  Madon  Jos.  xi.  1. 
Jo'bab,  a  Itenjaniite  1  (  'h.  viii.  !i. 

Jaslin'bi-le'heni,  name  nf  a  place  or  per 
son,  1  Cli.  iv.  22. 
J.isi'el,  ono  nf  Da\  id's  heroes,  1  Ch.  \i.   17. 
Jath'niel,  n  Korhite  1  Cli.  xxvi.  2. 
Jat'tir,  a  city  of  Jndah  .Jos.  xv.  -Is. 
Ja'xer,  fi-i  Jaaxer. 
Ja'xix,  overseer  of  David's  Hocks. 
1  Ch.  xxvii.  31. 
Je'arim.  mount  Jo-,  xv     In. 
Jea'tei-ii,  a   l.evite  1  Ch.  \  i.  -1. 
Jeeaiui'ah,  a  descendant  of  Da\id. 
1  Ch.  iii.   Is. 
Jeclioli'ah,   mother  of  Axariah  or   I'xxiah, 
•2  Ki.xv.-2,  spelled  Jecoli'ah,2Ch.  xxvi   :>,. 
Jechoni'as.   Mat.  i.   1  1,  1'J,  Jeconiah. 
.ledai'ah.  a  priest  1  Cli.  xxiv.  7. 
Jc.lai'ah,  name  of  a  man    .Zee.  vi.  in,   1  1. 
Jedai'ah,  a  Simconite  1  Ch.  iv.  ::7 
Jedai'ah,  son  of  Haruma|)h       .Ne.  iii.  |i». 
Jedi'ael,  a    Beiijnmite.        1  ch.  vii.  0,  11. 
Jedi'ael,  one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch.  xi,  4.V 
Jedi'a.-I,  a  M  ana-site  1  Ch.  xii.  -Jo. 

2  K  i  .  xxiii.  :  !  1  . 
.Icremi'ah,  name  of  three  men, 
1  Ch.  xii.  4,  lo,  1.1. 
.leremi'nh,  a  Mana-site  11  'h.  v.  24. 
.lerenii'ah,  a  priest  ....  Ne.  x.  •';  xii.   1,  12. 

Jo'el,  son  of  Samuel                     1  Sa   viii    " 

J./el,  a    l.evite  1  Ch.  vi    30. 
Jo'el   a  Simeoiiite..                     1  Ch   iv   :;.">. 

Jo'el    a  Heubenite                            1  Ch    v   4 

Jeremi'a-aiKl  Jcr'emy,  Mat.  xvi.  14;   ii.  17, 
and  xxvii.  ;i,  Jeremiah. 
Jer'ibai.oneof  David's  heroes,  1  Ch.  xi.  10. 

Jeri'el.  a  man  of  [sane-liar.  ...  1  Ch.  vii.  2. 

.Iciv'moth.  a   Urnjaniite.  .  .  .  1  (  'h.  viii.    14. 
Jciv'nioth.a  Levite,  1  Ch.  xxiii.  23,  s]  elled 
Jer'inioth  1  Ch.  xxiv.  30. 
Jere'mol  h  or  Jer'imoth.  son  of  lleman, 
1  Ch.  xxv    4,  22. 
J.Te'nioth,  name  of  two  men,   Kxr.  x.  '2i'>,-_7. 
Jcri'ah.   a   l.e\ite,    1  Cli.  xxiii.   1;',   spelled 
Jeri'jah  1  Ch.  xxi  i.  Ml. 
.b-r'iniuth.  a   IVnjamhe    1   (  'h.   vii.  7. 
Jer'imoth,  a   Benjamite  1  Ch.  xii.  .">. 
Jer'imoth,  a  lienjamite  1  Ch.   vii.  s 
Jer'imoth,      prince     of     Naphtail      under 
David                                   1   Ch.   xx\  ii     I'.i. 

Jo'el,  a  (Jadite  1  Ch.  v    12. 
Jo'el.  a  man  of  Issachar  1  Ch.  vii.  :',. 
Jo'el,  one  of  David's  heroes.  .  .1  Ch.  xi.  38. 
Jo'el,  a  Levite.  ..  .1  Ch.  x\  .  7,  11:  xxiii.  s. 
Jo'el,  a   Manas-he  prince  under  David. 
1  Ch.  xxvii.  20. 
Jo'el,  a  Kohathite  2  Ch.  xxix.  12. 
Jo'el.  son  of  Nel.o  Kxr.  x.  43. 
Jo'el.  son  of  /iehri  Ne.  xi.  '.». 
Joe'Iah    a  lieiijaniite                    1  I'h    xii    7 

Joc'xer  a  Korhite                          1  (  'h  xii   ii 

Jo.u'li,  a  Danite  Nu.  xxxiv.  22. 
Jo'ha.  a  Benjamite  1  Ch.  viii.  ]o. 
Jo  ha,  one  of  David'.-  heroes.  .1  Ch.  xi    l.'i. 
Jok'deam.  a  eitvof  Jndah  JOS.  XV.  50. 
Jo'kim.  a  descendant  of  Ju.lah.  1  Ch.iv.  22. 
Jok'meani,  a  Lev  itical  city  in  Kphraim, 
1  Ch.  vi.  08. 
Jok'neam.  a  Levite  city  in  Xebulun. 
Jos.  xxi.  34. 
Jon'adab,  nephi  «  of  Da\id  ..2  Sa.  xiii.  3. 
Joii'adab,  Je.  xxxv.  (i.  •<(<  Jeh.madab. 
Jo'nas,  in    Matl  hew,  Jonah. 
Jo'nas,  ,In.  xxi.  ifi,  10,  17,  Jona. 
Jo'rah,  children  of,  Exr.  ii.  IS.  called  Ha'- 
riph  Ne.  vii.  24. 
Jo'rai,  a  (Jadite  1  Ch    v.  13. 
.lo'ram.  son  of  Toi  2  Sa.  viii.  10. 
Jo'ram.  a   l.e\  ite  1  Cli.  xxvi.  '2.'.. 
Jo'rim.  son  of   Mattl.at  Lit.  iii.  2!». 
Jor'koain,  name  of  a  jilacc  or  person. 
1  Ch.  ii.44. 
Jo'sabad,  a   llenjamite  1  Ch.  xii.  4. 
Jo'saphat.   Mat.  i.  S,  Jelmshaphat. 

Jedi''iel    a  Korhite                      1  Cli    xxvi   '2 

Jedi'dah.  mother  of  king  Josiah. 
•-'  Ki.  xxii.   1  . 
,Ie.;'xer.  a  Manassire  Nil.  xxvi.  ::n. 
Jehal'eleel,  n  nue  of  a  man    .  1  Ch.  iv.  10. 
Jehal'elel,  a  Levite  -J  Ch.  xxix.  1-'. 
Jeh.lei'ah.  a  l.evite  1  Ch.  xxiv.  2U. 
Jeh.lei'ali,  overseer  of  David's  a.-ses, 
1  Ch.  xxvii.  30. 
Jehsx'okel,  a  i>ii«>st  1  Ch.  xxiv.  10. 
Jehiah.  a  doorkeeper  to  the  ark. 
1  Ch.  xv.  21. 
Jehi'el,  a  Levite  1  Ch.  xv.  IS. 
Jehi'el,  son  nf  1  laeimioni    .1  Ch    xxvii.  32. 
.Jehi'el.    son    of    Laadan,    1    Cli.    xxiii.    S, 
spelled  .lehi'eli  1  I'll,   x  x  vi.  '21  ,  "2  '2. 
Jehi'el,  son  of  Jehoshaphat  .  .-2  Ch.  xxi.  -2. 
Jehi'el,  son  of  1  Ionian  2<'h.  xxix.  14. 
Jehi'el.  a   Levite  -  Ch.  xxxi.   l:!. 
J.-hi'el,   one  of  the  rulers  of  the   house  of 
C.od  •_'  Ch.  xxxv.  S. 
Jehi'el,  father  of  i  ihadiah.  .    .  Kxr.  viii.  '.'. 
Jehi'el,  father  of  Shechaniah  .  .    .  Kxr.  x.  2. 

Jer'imoth,  son  of  Da\id  2Ch.  xi.  IS. 
Jer'imoth,  a  I.evile  2  Ch.  xx\i.  1::. 
Jer'ioth,  wife  of  Caleb  1  Ch.  ii.  IS. 
Jem  'ha  in.  grand  fa  I  her  of  Samuel, 
1  Ch.  vi.  27. 
Jcro'ham,    a    lien  jainite  .  .  .  .  1    Ch.  viii.  27. 
Jero'ham,  father  of  Ibneiah..!  Cli.  ix.  S. 
Jero'ham.   a   |iriest.  1  (  'h.  ix.   1  2. 
Jero'hani,   a   lieiijainite  1  Ch.  xii.  7. 
Jero'ham,  prince  of  Dan  under  Da\id, 
]  Ch.  xxvii.  22. 
Jero'ham,  fat  her  of  Axariah,  2  Ch.  xxiii.  l. 
Jcrn'sha  or  Jem'xhah,  mother  of  king  Jo 
t  ha  in  •'.  Ki.  xv.  :::;;   2  (  'h.  xx\  ii.   1. 
Jesai'ah,  a  descendant  of  \h\\  id, 
1  Ch.  iii.  21. 
Jesai'ali,  a  Henjamite  Ne.  xi.  7. 
Jcshai'ah,  son  of  Jodntlnui    .  1  Ch.  xxv.  :>,. 
Jeshai'ah,   a  descendant   of    Moses.    1   Ch. 
xxvi.  25,  called   Isshiah,  1  Ch.  xxiv.  21. 
Jeshai'ah,  son  of  Athaliah.  .  .  .  Kxr.  viii.  7. 
Je-hai'ah,  a  Levite    K/r.  viii.  I'.i. 
Jeshare'lah,  a   Levite  1  Ch.  xxv.  1  1. 
.leshe'beab,  a  priest  1  Ch.  xxiv    1:;. 
Jc'sher,  son  of  Caleb  i  Ch    ii.  Is. 
.leshi'shai.  a  (Jadite  1  Ch.  v.  14. 
Jesholrt'eih    a  Simeoiiite            1  (  'h    i\     ',',>'• 

Jo'shah.  a  Simeoiiite  1  Ch.  iv.  34. 
Jo'shaphat,  one  of  David's  heroes. 
1  Ch.  xi    43. 
Joshavi'ah.  one  of  David's  her.  es 
1  Ch.  xi.  40 
Joshbeka'shali.  son  of  Ilcman, 
1  Ch.  xxv.  4,  24. 
Josi  as,  Mat.  i    lo.  11,  Josiah. 

Jehi'el,  a  lienjamite  1  Ch.  ix.  ."J. 
Jehi'el,  one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch.  xi.  44. 
Jehixki'ah.  an  Kpliraiinite,  -2  (  'h.  \\viii.  12. 
Jeho'adah,  a  descendant  of  Saul. 
1  Ch.  viii.  30. 
Jehoad'.l  in,  mother  of  king  Amaxiah, 
2  Ki.  xi\.  2;  -2  Ch.  xxv.   1. 
Jehoia'da.  son  of  Paseah  Ne.  iii.  o. 
Jehon  athan,  an  otlicer  of  David, 
1  Ch.  xxvii.  -2:,. 
Jehon'athan,  a  l.evite  2  Ch.   \vii.  S. 
Jehon'aihan.a  priest-  Ne.  xii.  1  v 
.leho'ram,  a  priest  2  Cli.  xvii.  S. 
Jehosh'aphat.  recorder  to  David  and  Solo 
moil    2  Sa.  \  iii.  10;   1   Ki.  iv.  :i. 
Jehosh'ai>liat,  son  of  I'aruah      1  Ki.  iv.  17. 
Jehosh'aphat,  father  of  kinu  Jehu, 
2  Ki.  ix.  L',  14. 
Jehosh'aphat,  a  priest  1  Ch.  xv.  24. 
.ieiiosh'uah,   1  Ch.  vii.  27,  Joshua, 
.lehuli'l.ah,  an  Asherite  1  Ch.  \  ii.  'M. 

Jesi'ah.  a  Heniamite  1  Ch.  xii.  t>. 
Jesi'ah.  a  Levite  1  Ch.  xxiii.  20. 
Je.sim'iel,  a  Simeoniic  1  Ch.  iv.  :;r.. 
Jes'ui,  an  Asherite  Nil.  xx  s  i.  44. 
Je'theth,  duke  of  Kdoin.  .  .  .C.e.  x\x\  i.  40. 
Jeth'lah,  a  city  of  the  Uanites,  Jos.  xix.  12. 
Je'tnr   son  of  Ishmael  ..              C.e.  xx\.  \"i 

.lo-iphi'ali.  a  companion  of  Kxra. 
I->r  viii.  10 
Jo'zachar,  son  ..fshinieath      2  Ki.xii.2l. 
Ju'cal,  Je.  xxxviii.   1.  sn  JellUChl. 
Ju'da,  son  of  Joanna  Lu.  iii.  20. 
Ju'da,  son  of  .lose|ih  Lit.  iii.  3U. 
Ju'da.  brother  of  our   Lord  .  .  .  .Mar.  vi.  :! 
Ju'da,    Lu.   iii.   33;   He.    vii.    14;   He.  v.   5; 
vii.  a,  the  patriarch  Judah. 
Ju'das.  Mat.  i.  2.  3,  the  patriarch  Judah. 
Ju'shab  lie'sid,  son  of  Zcrubbabel, 
1  Ch.  iii.  20. 

K 

Kad'miel,  children  of, 
Ezr.  ii.40;   Ne.  vii.  4:!. 
Kalla'i   a  priest  Ne.  xii.  20. 
Ka'nah,  a  place  on  the  bolder  of  Asher. 
Jos.  xix.  28. 
Ka'nah,  name  of  a  river. 
Jos.  xvi.  8:  xvii.  y. 
Kar'tah,  a  Levitieal  city  in  Xebulnn, 
Jos  xxi.  34. 
Kar'tan,  a  Levitieal  city  in  Naphtali, 
Jos.  xxi.  32 
Katt'ath.  a  city  of  Zebulim  .  .Jos.  xix.  15. 
Ke'demah,  son  of  Ishmael.  .  .  .(Je.  xxv.  l/l. 
Kehe'lathah,  a  station  in  the  wilderness, 

Jeu'el,  a  man  of  J  IK  la  h  1  Ch.  ix  ii. 
Je'ush,  son  of  Ksau  Ge   xx  \\  i.  .">. 
Je'ush.  a  lienjamite  1  Cli.  vii.  In. 
Je'ush.  a  Levite  i  Ch.  xxiii.  lo.  11. 
Je'ush,  son  .it  Kehol  cm  m  2  Ch.  xi.  1!' 
Je'ux,  a   lienjamite  1  Ch.  viii.  lo. 
Je/.ani'ah.  a  captain  of  the  forces, 
Je.  xl    s;  xlii.  1. 
.lexer,  son  of  Xaphtali, 
Ge.  \h  i.  21;   Nn.  \x\  i.  4!>. 
Jcxi'ah.  -on  of  1'arosh  V./.r.  x    2.V 

.Je  hud.  a  city  of  the  Pan  ires.  .Jos.  xi\.  4">. 
JehuMi,  son'of  Nethauiah..Je.  xxxvi.  14. 
Jeliudi  'jah,  a  Jewess  1  Ch.  iv.  is. 
Je'hush,  a  descendant  of  Saul, 
1  Ch.  viii.  :'.!>. 
Jei'el,  a  Reubenite  1  Ch.  v.  7. 
Jei'el,  a  gatekeeper  to  the  :n-k,  1  ch.  xv.  Is 
Jei'el,  a  l.evite    .                          •'  Cli.  xv.  14. 

Jexli'ah,  a  lienjamite  1  Ch    viii.  IS. 
.lexo'ar.  son  of  Ashitr  by  Helah,  1  Cli.  iv.  7. 
Je/ralu'ali.  overseer  of  the  singers. 
Ne   xii.  42. 
Jex'reel.  son  of  Ilosea  II.  i.  i.  4. 
.lex/reel,  name  of  a  place  or  person. 
1  Ch.  iv.  .-!. 
Jex'reel,  a  city  of  .i  ndah  Jos    xv.  "Mi 
Jib'sam.  a  mall  of  Issachar..  .  .1  Ch.  vii.  2. 
Jid'laph.  son  of  Nahor  (Je.  xxii.  22. 
J'un'na  or  Jim'nah, 
Nu.  xxvi.  44;  Ge.  xlvi.  17. 
.  Jo'ab,  a  man  of  Ju.lah  1  Ch.  iv.  14. 
Jo'ali,  children   of.  .Kxr.  ii.  fi;  Ne.  vii.  11. 
Jo'ah,  recorder  tinder  Hezekiah, 
•2  Ki.  xvhi.  IS,  20. 

Jei'el,  a  scrilie    2Ch.  xxvi.  11. 
Jei'el.  a  l.evite   -J  Ch.  xxix.  1". 
Jei'el,  a  chief  l.evite  2  Ch.  xxxv    '.' 
Jei'el.  son  of  Adonikani  Kxr.  viii.  1:1. 
Jei'el,  Sim  of  Nd«o  Kxr.  x.  43. 
Jekab'xcel,  name  of  a  eity  Ne.  xi.  2~>. 
Jekame'ani,  a  Levite  1  Ch.  xxiii.  I'.i. 
Jekami'ah,  son  of  SluUluni  .  .    .  1  Ch.  ii.  41. 

Kelai'ah  or  Ke'lita.  a  Levite, 
Exr.  x.  -2:i,  Ne.  x.  10. 

KENAN 


OZNI 


Ke'nan,    a.   patriarch,    1    <.'h    i.   2,  called 

Caiiiau Ge.  v.  y. 

Ken'atli,  name  of  a  city, 

Xu.  xx.xii.  42;  1  Cli.  ii.  23. 
Keren  hap'puch,  daughter  of  Job, 

Job  xlii.  14. 

Ke'ros.  children  of Xe.  vii.  47. 

Kezi'a,  daughter  of  Job Job  xlii.  14. 

Kii-h'i,  a  Levite,  1  Ch.  vi.  44,  called  Kush- 

aiah,  xv.  17,  and  Ki.-h,  xxiii.  •_!!;  xxi\ .  29. 
Kish'ion,  a  city   of  I>sachar.  Jus.  xix.  2<J, 

spelled  Kish'on,  .\\i    2S.  anil  Kis'on. 

]'-'.  Ixxxiii.  '.'. 

Kit'roii,  a  city  in  Xebnlun .In.  i.  30. 

Ko'a.  name  of  a  fit)  or  di-trict. 

Kze.  xxiii.  23. 

Kolai'ah,  a  Beujamite Xe.  xi.  7. 

Ivolai'ah,    fath.-r    of    die     fal-e    prophet 

Ahab.  Je.  xxix.  -.'1. 

Ko're,  son  of  Ebiasaph  .      ..     .IChix.  19. 
Ko're.  son  of  Iniiiah  2  Ch.  xxxi.  14. 

Koz.  cluldivn  of       .Ezr.  ii.  01;  Ne.  iii.  -1. 
Kushui'ah.  see  Ki.-hi. 


La'adah,  u'raudson  of  Judah    .It'll   iv  21. 

La'adan,  an  Ephraimite  .          1  <  'h.  vii.  •_'•;. 
La'adan  a  Lev  it.-  .  I  Ch.  xxvi   21. 

La'el,  a  prince  uf  the  Gershonites, 

N  u   i  i  i .  •_'  4 . 

La'had   a  defendant  of  .Judah.  1  t'h.  iv    2. 
Leba'n.i  or  L.-ba'nah.  children  ,.f. 

Xe.  vii.  4S;   Ezr.  ii.  4 .'p. 
Le-'cah,  name  of  a  place  or  p"r-"i:. 

1   '  'i.    iv.  '.'I. 
Lelia  bini,    i;    tribe     descendants    uf    Miz- 

raim  .  .  .  .  lie.  X.  i: 

I.iiYni.  u'land-on  of  I.C-M  Ex    vi.  17 

Lib'm.  a   Levite  1  Ch    vi.  2.' 

I.ik'lu.a  Manassito  I  Cli.  vii.  [9. 

[..•'tan.  duke  of  Edom  i  ie    xxxvi.  20 

Lu'hith,  an  a -cent  neir  lloroiia.m. 

1  -    x  v  .  j ;  J  c   x 1 \ i  1 1 .  0. 


M 


Maada'i,  son  of  Hani  .  E/.r.  \      i 

Maadi'ah.  a  prie-t  Ne   xii    0. 

Maa'i,  a  prie-t  N'-.  \ii.  30. 

Maa-ei'ah.  name  of  four  men, 

Ezr.  x.  Is,  L'l.  22,  :'.0. 
Maasei'ah,  fath-.-r  of  Azariah  .      X,-.  iii.  2:1 

Maasei'ah,  a  I.eutc Xe.  viii    7. 

Maasei'uh,  a  descendant  of  .Judah. 

X,'.  x:    :,. 

Maasei'ali,  a  Hen j. unite  .  Xe.  xi.  7. 

Maasei'ali.  name  of  tun  priest.-, 

N'e.  xii.  11,42. 
Maa-ei'ah,  a  gatekeeper    .1  Ch.  xv.  Is.  2". 

Maasei'ali,  a  captain 2  Ch.  vxiii    1. 

Maasei'ah,  a  ruler  under  I'z/.i  ,h. 

2  (  h.  xxvi.  11. 

Maasei'ah,  "  kind's  son  "  (  perhaps  vieeruv), 
•_'  Ch.  xxviii.'T 
Maasei'ali,  governor  of  .leriisalem. 

•2  Ch.  xx.xiv.  s 
Maasei'ah,    father    (,f    the     fal.-e    prophet 

Xedekiah Je   xxix.  21. 

Maasei'ah.  a  prie-t Je.  xxix.  25. 

M:uisei'ah,  son  of  Shallum  .  .  .  Je.  xxxv.  I. 
Maasei'ali.  father  of  Xeriah  .  .  .Je.  Ii  59. 
Maasia'i.  a  priest.  .  .  .  .1  Cli.  i.x.  12. 

Ma'az,  son  of  Ram 1  Ch.  ii.  27. 

Maazi'ah,  a  priest 1  Ch.  xxiv.  IS. 

Maazi'ah,  an  associate  of  Xehemiali. 

Xe.  x   S. 
MaVhi,  father  of  the  I  Jadite  spy. 

Xu.  xiii.  l.'i. 
Macliuadeba'i,  son  of  Hani     .  .  .  Kzr.  x  40. 

Mag'bish.  children  of Ezr.  ii.  30. 

Mag'diel,  duke  of  Edom .  .  .  .Oe.  xxxvi.  43. 
Mag'pi.tsh,  an  associate  of  Xehemiah, 

Xe.  x.  2U. 
Mahalah,  name  of  a  person.  1  (  h.  vii.  18. 

Maha'laleel,  son  of  Cainan (Je.  v.  12. 

Maha'laleel,  a  descendant  of  Judah, 

Xe.  xi.  4. 
Ma'hath,  son  of  Amasai, 

]  Ch.  vi.  35;  2  I'll    xxix.  12. 
Vol..  II. 


Mahaz'ioth,  son  of  Hemau,  1  Ch.  xxv.  4.  30. 
Ma'hol,  father  of  Ethan,  Hemau,  Chalcol, 

and  Darda 1  Ki.  iv.  31. 

Ma'kaz.  name  of  a  place 1  Ki.  iv.  '.' 

Mak'lieloth,  a  station  in  the  wilderness, 
Nil.  xx.xiii.  2,V 

Mal'chiel.  son  of  Asher Ge.  xlvi.  17. 

Malchi'jah,  se,   Malchiah. 

Malch'irain.  son  of  Jeconiaii.  .1  Ch.  iii.  IS. 

Mal'eleel,  Lu.  iii.  37,  Mahalaleel. 

Mallo'thi,  a  Levite 1  Cli.  xxv.  4,  20 

Mall'uch,  name  of  four  men, 

K/r.  x.  •_".'.  32;  Xe.  x.  4,  27 

Mall'uch.  a  Levite 1  Ch.  vi.  44. 

Manas  ses.  Mat.  i.  10,  king  Manasseh. 
.Mana.-'se.,.   Re.  v  ii.  G,  the  patriarch   Man 

Ma'oeh.  father  of  kin-  Aehi-h  of  Gath, 

1  Sa.  xxvij.  2 
Mar'alah.  a  place  on  the  border  of  Xebulun, 

Jo-,  xix.  11 

Mar'oth,  name  of  a  place    .  .    Mi.  i.  12 

Mai  -ena,    one    of    the    -even     princes    of 

Persia Es.  i.  14 

Mash'al,  a  I.evnecity  in  Asher.  1  Ch.  vi.  74. 
Matlm'sala,  Lu    iii.  37,  Methuselah. 
Mat  red,  daughter  of  Mc/ahal>. 

i  Je.  xxxvi.  3!'. 

Mat'n,  a  family  of  Benjamin.  1  Sa.  x.  21. 
Mat'tatha.  son  ot  Xatliau  .  Lu.  iii.  3). 
M  .t  tathah,  son  of  Ha-hum  Ezr.  x.  ::::. 

Matt  ithi'.-w.  son  ,,t  Amos    Lu.  iii    25. 

M.ittathias  MTtn  of  Seiuei. .  .  Lu.  iii.  2t!, 
Mattena'i,  name  of  t\\o  men.  [-'./.r.  \.  :;;•;,  .".7. 
Matteiia'i.  a  pn.-t  Ne.  \ii.  I1.' 

Mattithi  ah.  >oii  of  M.allum  1  I'll.  i\.  ,  i 
Mattithi  ah,  a  doorkeeper  to  the  ark. 

1  Ch    v\     I'd 

Mattithi  ah.  son  of  Xeho  Kxr.  \.  13 

Mattiihi  ah.  an  a-.-istant  of  Ezra, 

Xe    viii.  4. 

Mehe'l  ,i 1.  father  i.f  l-Vlaiah    N>   vi.  1". 

Mehe'tabel,  wife  ol  lladar,  (ie.  xx.vvi.  :::'. 
Me'hida,  children  of,  Ezr.  ii.  52;  Xe.  vii.;,  I. 
M.-  hir,  s,,n  i.f  i  1  Ch.  iv.  11 

Mehn'm;in,  chamberlain  to  Ahasuerus, 

Es.  i    in 
Me  jar  l.on,  :l  cin   ,,f  the  Daniti  - 

Jo.-,  xix    !'• 

Melati'ah.  a  l.'il nit,.  Xr    iii.  7 

Mel'chi.  .-"I,  nf  Jaiina  Lu   iii.  24 

MelVlu,  .-on  of  Ad.li    .  l.u    iii.  •> 

Melehi'ah.  father  of  Pasliur  Je  \\i  1 
Mr!  ea,  so,,  of  M,.,ian  Lu  iii.  31 

Mei  eoh    a  descendant  of  Saul. 

I  ('h    \iii.  35;  iv    41 

M       •    i    a  priest  Xe    xii    1  I 

Mel, 'an.  so,,  of  Muttatha  Lu    ill    .".1 

Meoliotha'i,  a  descendant  of  Judah, 

1     Ch       IN         II 

Mel.tl  .oh,   a    prie-t  Xe.    \ii.    lU 

MeshezaWel,  father  of  Me.re.-hiah. 

Xe    iii.   I;  \    21 
NUvhezabe'el    father  of  I'ethahiah. 

Xe   ML') 
Meshii'leinoth,   or    Me-hil  lemith,    son    of 

Immer Xe.  xi    13.  1  Ch    ix.  12 

Me^hil'lemoth.  ;,n    Ephraimite, 

•Jl'h.  x.\'.  in    12 
Meshul'lam    name  of  \arioii-  men. 

•J  Ki    \\ii    3;    I  I  'h.  \  iii    17.    ix    7. 
s,  11,  12;   2  Ch    \.\\iv.   12;   E/r.  x. 
2!';    Xe.   iii     I,  ii;   viii    4;    x    7,  20; 
.      \i    7;  xii    In.  L,"..  33. 
Men'nim.  .>•"  Mehnnim- 

Mia'inin,  t-on  of  1'an^h Ezr   x    2.V 

Mia'mm.   an   a.— ociate  of  N.-hemiah,   Xe 

xii    5,  spelled  Mi  jamin Xe.  \.  7 

Mih'sam,  .-on  of  [slimael  .  .  .     (Je.  xxv.  1::. 

MibVam.  a  >inu-onite 1  Ch.  iv.  2V 

Mieli'methah     name  <.f   a    place    (,,r   two 

placesi Jos.  xvi.  0;  xvii.  7. 

Mich'ri,  father  of  I'zzi 1  Ch.  ix.  s. 

Mid'din.  a  city  of  Judah Jos.  xv.  01. 

Mija'min,  a  priest I  Ch.  xxiv.  9. 

Mik'loth.  a  lienjainite,  1  Ch.  viii.  32;  ix.  37. 
Mik'loth.  a  ruler  under  David. 

I  Ch.  xxvii.  4. 
Miknei'ah.  a  Levite.  ...    1  Ch.  xv.  IS,  21. 

Milala'i,  a  musician Xe.  xii.  30. 

Minia'niin.  a  Levite 1  Ch.  xxxi.  l.V 

Minia'min,  Xe.  xii.  17.  .•"?••  Miainin, 

Ne.  xii.  (i. 

Minia'min,  a  priest X"e.  xii.  41. 

Mish'am.  a  Benjamite 1  Ch.  viii.  12. 

Mish'ma,  son  of  Islimael (Je.  xxv.  14. 

Mish'nia,  son  of  Simeon    .  1  Ch.  iv.  25,  20. 


Misr.er'eth,  a  companion  of  Xerubbabel, 

Xe.  vii.  7. 
Mith'cah.  a  station  in  the  wilderness, 

Nu.  xxxiii.  28,  29. 
Miz'par,  a  companion  of  Xerubbabel, 

Ezr.  ii.  2. 

Miz'raim,  son  of  Hani    Ue.  x.  (i. 

Miz'zah,  duke  of  Edoin,  Ge.  xxxvi.  13,  17. 

Moadi'ah,  a  priest Ne.  xii.  17. 

Mola'dah,  a  citv  of  Judah  ....  Jos.  xv.  20. 
Mo'lid,  son  of  Abisliur  by  Abihail, 

1  Ch.  ii.  29. 

Mup'pim.  son  of  Benjamin  .  .  .  Ge.  xlvi.  21. 
Mn'shi,  grandson  of  Levi Ex.  vi.  19. 


Xa'arah,  wife  of  Ashur 1  Ch.  iv.  5.  6. 

Xaaran,  a  city  of  Ephraim  .  .1  Ch    vii.  28. 
Xa'arath,  a  place  on   the  border  of  Eph- 
raim.       .  .  .  Jos.  xvi.  7 

Xaa.— on.   Mat    i.  4;  Lu.  iii.  32,  Xahshon. 

Xa<,'Ve.  son  of  Maath Lu.  iii.  L'5. 

X  i  ham,  father  of  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa, 
1  Ch.  iv.  19. 
Xahania'ni.  a  coinpanion  of  Xerubbabel, 

Xe.  vii.  7. 
Xahara'i,     or      Xa'hari,     Joab's     armour- 

brarer 1  ( 'h.  \i    ::'.';  2  Sa.  xxiii.  37. 

Xa  hath,  duke  of  Edom.  Cr    \.\\vi    l:i.  17. 

Na'hath.  a  Kohathite 1  Ch.  vi.  20. 

Xa'hath,  a   Lex  ite.  .  .  .  2  I'll    xxxi.  ].'{. 

Xah'bi,  the  Xaphtalite  spy.  .  .Xu.  xiii.  14. 
Xa'phi-h,  son  of  Ishmael .".  .  .  .Ge.  xxv.  l.V 
Xa'ihan  melV.'!!,  .•hamberlain  to  Josiah, 
2  Ki.  xxiii.  11. 

Xa'um.  son  of  l''.sli Lu.  iii.  2.5. 

Xeari  ah,  a  ,le-cciidant  of  I 'avid, 

1  Ch    iii    22.  23. 

Xe.,ri  ah,  a  Simconite 1  Ch.  iv.  42 

Xeba'i,  an  associate  of  Xeliemiah,  Xe.  x.  19 
Xedal.rah,  a  de-cendant  of  David, 

1  Ch.  iii.  IS. 

Nehemiah.a  companion  of /erubbabel, 
Lzr  ii.  2;  Xe.  vii.  7. 

Nehemi'ah,  son  of  Azl.uk Xe.  iii.  10. 

Xe'hnni,  a  companion  of  /rrubbabel,  Xe. 

\ii    7.  called  lie  hum Ezr.  ii.  2 

Xehush'ta,  mother  of  Jehoiachin, 

2  Ki.  xxiv.  S 
Xe'iel,  a  place  on  the  border  of  Asher, 

Jos.  xix.  27. 
Xek'oda.  children  of, 

Ezr.  ii   4s.  00;  N,-    vii.  50,  02 
Xemu'el,  a  Heubenite Xu.  xxvi.  9. 

Xelnu'el.    Xll     \\\i     12,  ."•  '    Lemuel 

Ne'phet;,  son  (,f  Izhar Ge.  \i.  21. 

Xe'pheg.  s ,f  David 2  Sa.  v.  l.V 

Xe'phe-h.    I    Ch     V      19,  ft,    Xaphi.-h. 

Xeplii.-iresim,  children  of Xe.  vii.  52. 

Xeph'thalim,     Mat    iv.   13.  15:    He.  vii.  0, 
Xaphtali 

Xeph  u-im,  ehildivn  of Ezr.  ii.  50. 

Xelo'phathi,  Xe    \ii    28,  Xetophah. 
Xezi'ah,  children  of,   I-lzr.  ii.  54;  Xe.  vii.  50. 
Nil/.-han.  a  city  of  Judah  ....  Jos.  xv.  02. 
No'ah,  daughter  of  /elophehad, 

Xu.  xxvi.  33;  xxxvi.  11. 
Xo'nah,  son  of  David.  .  .  1  Ch.  iii.  7;  xiv.  (j. 
Xo'hah,  son  of  Benjamin  ....  1  Ch.  viii.  2. 
Xon,  1  Ch.  vii.  27.  S'lin,  father  of  Joshua. 


Obadi'ah.  a  prince  under  Jehoshaphat. 

2  Cli.  xvii.  7. 

Obadi'ah,  a  Levite 2('h.  xxxiv.  12. 

Obadi'ali,  a  Xebulonite.  .  .  1  Ch.  xxvii.  19. 

Obadi'ah,  son  of  Jehiel p:zr.  viii.  9. 

Obadi'ah,  name  of  a  man Ne.  x.  5. 

O'bil,  an  Ishmaelite 1  Ch.  xxvii.  30. 

Oc'ran.  father  of  Tagiel Nu.  i.  13. 

O'had,  son  of  Simeon Ge.  xlvi.  10. 

O'hel,  a  descendant  of  David,  1  Ch.  iii.  20. 
O'nam,  a  Home,  Ge.  xxxvi.  23,  in  some 

coiiies  Onan. 
O'nam,  son  of  Jerahmeel  by  Atarah. 

1  Ch.  ii.  20. 
( )'no.  a  city  of  Benjamin  ....  1  Cli.  viii.  1 2. 

O'ren,  son  of  Jerahmeel 1  Ch.  ii.  25. 

Oz'ni,  Xu.  xxvi.  10,  fee  Ezbon,  (Je.  xlvi.  16. 
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IV.Ion,  children  of,  Ezr.  ii.  44;  No.  \  ii.  IT. 
i'ail'iel,  prince  of  Asher  under  Muses, 
Nu.  i.  13. 
'a'haih-Mo.-ih,  children  of  Kzr.  ii.  Ii. 
'a'lal.  son  of  Uzai  No.  iii.  23. 
'al'lu.    son    of    Reuben,    K.\.    vi.    11;    Nil. 
xxvi.  3,  spelled  Phal'lu  (I.-,  xlvi.  ;i. 
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Sa'car,  son  of  Obed  edom  .  .  .   1  Ch.xxvi   4. 
Sa'doc,  son  of  Ax.or  Mat.  i.  H. 
Sa'la,  l.u.  iii.  33,  Salah. 
Salla'i,  a  Beiijamite  Xe.  xi.  8. 
Salla'i,  a  priest,  Ne.  xii.  20,  called  Sal'lu, 
Ne.  xii.  T. 
Sal'lu.a  Benjaniite,  1  Cli.  ix.  7;  Ne.  xi.  7. 
Sa'lu,  fatln-r  "t'  Xim  ri  Nn.  xxv.  14. 
Sam'iMr  nc'bo,  a  Chaldean  prince, 
.Ie    xxxix.  '.',. 
Sam'lah,  duke  of  Kdoin,  (ie.  xx.xvi.  30,  3T. 

STRATI 

•Shelemi'ah,    1  Ch.    xxvi.    14,  *n  Meshele 

She'lesh,  an  Asherite  1  Ch.  vii.  :;5. 
Shelo'mi,  father  of  Ahihud, 
Xn.  xxxiv.  27. 
Shelo'mith,  sons  of  Kzr.  viii.  10. 
Shem'a,  a  city  of  J  udah  los.  xv.  20. 
Shem'a,  a  Keubenite  1  Ch.  v.  8. 
Shem'a,  a  Benjamite  1  Ch.  viii.  I.1!. 
Shem'a,  an  assistant  of  Kzra.  .  .  .Ne.  viii.  1. 
Shema'ah,  a  Benjamite  1  Ch   xii.  '.j. 

'ar'nach,  a  /uliulonite  ....  Nu.  \\xiv.  23. 
'arshanda'tha,  son  of  Iranian.  .  ..  Ks.  x.  T. 
'ani'ah,  name  of  a  man  1  Ki.  i\  .  IT. 
'ase'ah    son  of  Kshton                1  Ch.  iv.  12. 

called  Sippa'i  1  Ch.  \.\.  4. 
Sa'rah,  daughter  of  Asher.  .  .Nil.  xxvi.  40. 
Sa'raph,  a  descendant  of  Judah, 
1   Ch.  i\.  22. 
Sa'riil.  a  place  on  the  border  of  /ehiilnn, 
Jos.  xix.  10,  12. 

xvii.  S;   xxix.  14;  xxxi.  13;  x.xxv.  '.';  Je. 
xxvi.  20;   xxxvi.  !•_'. 
Shemari'ali,  a  Benjamite  1  Ch.  xii  3. 
Sheniari'ah,  name  of  two  men, 
Kzr   x    :;2.  41. 
Shcmi'da  or  ShemiMah,  a  Manassite, 

'asc'ah,  or  L'hase'ah,  children  of, 
Kzr.  ii.  40;  Ne.  iii.  0;  vii.  51. 
Vdah'/iir,  fatlier  of  (ianialiel.  .  Nu.  i.  10. 
'elali'ali,  a  priest  Ne.  .xi.   12. 
Vl'nt.  son  of  .lahdai  1  Ch.  ii.  IT. 
Pel'et    a  I.enjamite                       1  Ch.  xii   :!. 

Sar'secliim,  a  Chaldean  prince, 
Je.  xxxix.  :',. 
Sa'rnch,  l.u.  iii.  :;.").  S.erug. 
Saul,  kiun  of  Edom.  Ge.  xxxvi.  :',7,  called 

Nn.  xxvi.  :',2;  1  cii.  vii.  p.). 
Shemi'ramoth,  a  l.evile  musician. 
1   Ch.  XV.  IS. 
Shemi'ramoth,  a  Levite  teacher, 
2  Ch.  xvii.  8. 
Shen'azar,  a  descendant  of  David, 
1  Ch.  iii.  18. 
She],h',im.  name  of  a  place. 
Nu.  xxxiv.  in,  11. 
Shej  hati'ah,  a  Benjamite  ...  .1  Ch.  xii.  .", 
Sheph'i,  son  of  Shobal.  1  Ch.  i.  4o,  called 

Pe'resh,  son  ,,f  Maehir  l.v  Maa.-hah. 
1  Ch.  vii    If,. 
I'eri'da,  or  Peru'da,  children  of, 
XL'.  \  ii.  37  ',  l''./r   ii    35, 
Peth'uel    f'-ither  of  h>el                      Joel  i    1 

Shaul                                            1  Ch   i  48 

Saul,  the  Jewish  name,  if  Paul  the  apostle. 
Seca'cah,  a  city  of  Judah  los.  xv.  f,|  . 

Sel'ed    son  of  Nadab  .                   1  Ch.  ii.  MO. 

I'enltha'i,  son  of  Ol.ied-edom.  I  Ch.  xxvi.  5. 
Pha'lec,  l.u.  iii.  33,  IVloLT. 
I'ha'res,  Mat.  i.  3;  l.u.  iii.  :)3,  Plmrez. 
1'lia'rosh,  sons  of  '.  .  .Ezr.  viii.  3 
Phil'ip,  Mat.  xiv.  3,  ve  lleroilian  Family. 
1'hilis'tia.  Ps.  K.  S;  Ixxxvii.  4;  cviii.  '.I,  Pa- 
lestine. 
Phin'ehas,  son  of  Eli  1  Sa.  i.  '•'•. 
Phin'ehas,  father  of  Kleazar.  .  Kzr.  viii.  33. 
Phu'rah,  Gideon's  servant,..  Ju.  vii.  H),  Ii. 
Phu'vah,  ,«'•••  I'uah. 
Pil'eha.au  associate  of  Xehemiah.Ne.  x.  21. 
Pil'tai,  a  priest  Xe.  xii.  IT. 
Pi'  n  on,  diiku  of  l-li  lorn  Ge.  xxxvi.  41, 
I'is'pah,  an  Asherite  1  Ch.  vii.  :;-. 
Pi'thoii,  a  descendant  of  Saul,  1  Ch.  \iii.  33. 
Pocher'eth,  children  of, 
Kzr.  ii.  3T;  Ne.  vii.  ."''. 
Pora'tha,  son  of  Hainan  Ks.  ix.  s. 
Pill,  name  of  a  eoiintrv  K  l.xvi.  10. 
Pill,  1  Ch.  i.  8:   Xa.  iii'.  «),  Phut. 
Pii'tiel,  name  of  a  man  Kv.  \  i.  23. 

R 

lia  •uni'ah,  Ne.  vii.  T.  fee  R.'el  tiah. 
Uaiiu'st-s,  K.x.  i.  In,  I!  imes.js. 
Rab'l.ith,  a  eitv  of  Issachar      .In,    \i\    v>. 
Ra'chab,  Milt.  i.  5,  Rahab 
1!  -id'dai.  son  of  Jesse  1  Ch.  ii.  1  t. 
Ra'u'au,  son  of  1  'ha  Iff.  Lit.  iii.  33. 
lia'ham.  son  ,.f  Sheina  1  Ch.  ii.  14. 
Ra'kem.  a  M  inassite  1  Ch.  vii.  10. 
R-ik'kath    a  eitv  of  N-iphtali    Jos   \ix    33 

Sem,  Lu.  iii.  'M,  Sheiu. 
Semachi  ah,  son  of  Shemaiah  ,  1  Ch.  \x\i.7. 
Sem'ei,  fathe-  of  Mattathias,  .    l.u.  iii.  1'fi. 
Sena'ah.c'hildrenof,  Kzr.  ii.  33:  Ne.  \ii.  ','>8. 
Senu'ah.  a  Benjailiite  Ne.  xi.  '.<. 
Seo'rim.  a  jiriest  1  (  'h.  x  xi\  .  N. 
fSe'rah.  (ie.  xl\i.  17;  1  Ch.  vii.  :;<i,  XM  Sarah, 
Nu.  xx\  i.  4f,. 
So'  nig,  son  of  Reu  (Je.  xi.  20. 
Se'thur,  the  Asherite  spy  Xii.  xiii.  ].". 
Sha'a|ih,  son  of  Jahdai  .'  ]  Ch.  ii.  47. 
Sha'ajih.  son  of  Caleb,   bv  Maachah, 
1  (  h.  ii.  4d. 
Sliaa>li'^a/..  chamberlain  to  Aliasuerus, 
Es.  ii.  14. 
Shaeh'ia,  son  of  Shaharaim,    1  Ch.  viii.  10. 
Sha'ge,  a  ll'irarile  1  Ch.  xi.  34. 
Shahara'im,  a  lienjamite   ..  ..i  (  h.  viii.  s. 
Slrihaxi'mah,   a    ],lace    on     the    border    of 
Issachar  Jos.  xi.x.  •_'•_'. 
Shal'lum,  name  of  \ai-ious  men,  1  Ch.  ii.  40; 
2  Ch.  xxviii.  1C;     Kzr.   ii.  4L';    x.  24,  4J; 
Xe   iii.  12;  Je.  xxxii.  7;  x.x.x\.  4. 
Shal'lun.  son  of  Col-liozeh  Ne.  iii.  13. 
Shalma'i,  children  of,  V.y.v.  ii.  Id;  Ne.  \ii.48. 
Sha'ma,  one  of  David's  heroes,    1  Ch.xi.44. 

Sher'esh,  son  of  Machir  1  Ch.  vii.  10. 
Shic'ron.  a  place  on  the  border  of  Judah, 

Jos.   XV.    11. 

Shil'hi,      kini;      Jeho.-hajihat's     maternal 
grandfather,  1  Ki.  xxii.  42;  2  Ch.  x.x.  31. 
Shil'lein,  son  of  Xa]  htali, 
(Je.  xlvi.  24;   Nu.  xx\i.49. 
Shil'sliah,  an  Asherite  1  Ch.  vii.  37. 
Shim'eam,  1  Ch.  ix.  :!8,  nee  Shimeah, 
1  Ch.  viii.  ?,-2. 
Shim'ea  tli,  an  Ammonitess.  u  Ch.  \\i\-.  20. 
Sliim'eathites,  a  familv  of  scribes, 
1  Ch.  ii.  53. 
Shim'ei.  a  Ramathite  1  Ch.  xxvii.  'JT 
Shim'ei.  a  l.e\  ite. 
J  Ch    xxix.  14;  xxxi.  12,  13. 
Shim'ei,  a  Levite  Kzr.  x.  23. 
Shim'ei,  son  of  Hashiim  V.'/.r.  x.  33. 
Shim'ei,  son  of  Bani  Kzr.  x.  38. 
Shim'ei,  a  Benjamite  Es.  ii.  3. 
Shim'eon,  son  of  llarim  Kzr.  x.  31. 
Shim'hi,  a  Benjamite  1  Ch.  viii.  L'I. 
Shim'i.  urandsoii  of  1  .evi  Ex.  \  i.  17. 
Shim'ma,  son  of  .less,-  1  Ch.  ii.  13. 

2  Ch.  .xi.  in. 
Sha'mod,  son  of  Elpaal  1    Ch.  \iii.  12. 
Sha'mer,  a  Levite  1  <  'h.  \  i.  4(). 
Sha'mer.  an  Asherite  1  Ch.  vii.:i4. 
Sham'hulh,  one  of  ])a\id's  captains, 
1  Ch.  xxvii.  ,s. 
Sha'mir,  a  l.evite  1  Ch.  xxiv.  -_M. 
Shamma'i.  son  of  Onatii  1  (  h.  ii.  2^. 
Shamma'i    son  of  liekeiu.      ...1  Ch.  ii.  14. 

Shi'mon,  a  man  of  Judah  ...  .1  Ch.  iv.  20. 
Shim'rath.  a  Benjamite  ....  1  Ch.  viii.  21. 
Shim'ri,  a  Simeonite  1  Ch.  iv.  ::;7. 
Sliim'ri.  father  of  Jediael.  .  ..1  Ch.  xi.  43. 
Shim'ri.  a  I.i-\  ite  2  Ch.  xxix.  13. 
Shim'rith,  a  Moabitess  ...  .2  Ch.  xxiv.  20 
Shii-h'i,  a  Simeoiiite  1  Ch.  iv.  37 
Shiph'tan,  father  of  Kemuel, 
Xu.  xxxiv.  24. 
Shi'sha,  father  of  Klihoreph  and  Ahiali, 
1   Ki.  iv.  3 
Shit'rai.  overseer  of  herds  to  David. 
1  Ch.  xxvii.  20. 
Shi'/a,  a  lieubenite  1  Ch.  ,\i.  42. 
Sho'bab.  son  of  David     2  Sa.  v.  14. 
Sho'bab,  son  of  Caleb  1  Ch.  ii.  18. 
Sho'bai,  children  of.  Kzr.  ii.  42;  Ne.  vii.  43. 
Sho'bal.  a  1  lot-He  duke.  .(ie.  xxxvi.  20,  20. 
Sho'bai,  founder  of  Kirjath-jearim, 
1  Ch.  ii.  50,  32;  iv.  1,2. 
Sho'bek.  ail  associate  of  Xehemiah, 
No.  x.  24. 
Sho'ham.  a  Levite  1  (  h.  xxiv.  2T. 
Sho'mer,  an  Asherite,  1  Ch.  \ii.  32,  railed 
Sha'mer  1  Ch.  vii.  34. 
Sho'mer,  name  of  a  person.  .  .2  Ki.  xii.  21. 
Sho'phan,  a  city  of  (Jad  ...   Nu.  xxxii.  33. 
Shn'al.  an  Asherite  1  Ch.  vii.  30. 
Shu'al.  land  of  1  Sa.  xiii.  17. 
Shli'bael,  stf.  Shebuel. 
Shu'ham,  son  of  Dan  Xu.  xxvi.  42. 
Shu'ni,  son  of  Gad, 

Rak'kon,  a  eitv  of  the  Danites  Jos.  xix.  If,. 
Raini'alt,  son  of  Paiwh  Kzr.  x.  2.x 
Ra'phu,  a  Benjamite.  Nu.  x  iii.  ',i. 
Heai'a,  a  Keubenite  1  <  'h.  \  .  3. 
Reai'ah,  a  descendant  of  Juilah,  1  Ch,  iv.  2. 
lieai'ah,  children  of,  Ezr.  ii.  47;  Xe.  vii.3o. 
Ke'lia.  one  of  the  tivekin^s  of  Midian, 
Nu.  xxxi.  8. 
Rebec'ca,  Ho  ix.  In,  Rehekah. 
Re'chah,  men  of.  1  Ch.  iv.  1  '2 
Hehabi'ah,  grandson  of  Moses, 
1  Ch.  xxiii.  17;  x.xiv.  •_'!. 
Hem'etli.  a  city  »f  [ssachav.  .  .  Jos.  xi.x.  -.'I. 
Rem'iuoii-Meth'oar,  a  place  on  the  border 

Shamma'i,  a  descendant  of  .Indali 
1  Ch.  M  .  IT. 
Shammu'a,  the  Renbenite  s],y,  Nu.  xiii.  4. 
Shammu'a,   son    of   David    by    Hat.hsheba, 
1  Ch.  xiv.  4,  spelled  Shammu'ah,  2  Sa.  \  . 
14.  and  Shim'ea  1  Ch.  iii.  3. 
Shammu'a  a  Levite  Ne.  xi.   IT. 
Shammu'a,  a  priest  Ne.  xii.  ].s. 
Shamshera'i,  a  Beiijamite.  ..  1  Ch.  viii.  2f>. 
Shapham.  a  (iadite  1  Ch.  V.  12. 

Shara'im.  Jos.  xv.  30,  Kd  Shaaraim. 
Sha'rar.  2  Sa.  xxiii.  ;',.",,  »n  Sacar, 
1  ch.  \i.  :.:.. 
Sha'nm.  a  place  in  Bashan  .  .    .1  Ch.  v.  1(>. 
Shasha'i,  son  of  l!ani  \'//,r.  x.  40. 
Sha'shak.  a  Beiijamite  1  Ch.  viii.  14. 
She'al,  son  of  Bani  Ezr.  x.  2'.'. 
Sheari'ali.  a  descendant  of  Saul, 
1  ('h.  viii.  ::s;  ix.  44. 
Sheb'am.  a  town  east  of  Jordan, 
Nu.  xxxii.  ',',. 
Sheb'arim   name  of  a  place  Tos.  vii.  3. 
Sheb'er,  son  of  Caleb  1  Ch.  ii.4S. 

Reph'ael,  son  of  Shemaiah  .  .  1  Ch.  xxvi    T. 
Rc'phah,  son  of  Ephraim.  .  .  .  1  Ch.  vii.  '2  ,. 
Re-Oi'eph,  son  of  Ephraim  .  .  .  1  (  'h.  vii.  2~,. 
He'umah,  concubine  to  Xahor,  (  ie.  x  .xii.  24. 

lihe'sa,  sou  of  Xernbbabel  Lit.  iii.  27. 
Uin'nab,  son  of  Shimon  1  Ch.  iv.  'JO. 
Roboam,  Mat.  i.  7,  Reholioam. 
Roh'gah.  an  Asherite,  1  Ch.  vii.  34. 
Ho;n  ain'ti-ez'er,  son  of  Heman, 
1  Ch.  xxv.   1. 
Ru'mah,  name  of  a  place    .2  Ki.  xxiii.  30 

<^ 

Sa'ear.  father  of  Aliiam,  1  Ch.  xi.  33,  called 
Sha'rar  2  Sa.  xxiii.  33. 

i 

Ce.  xlvi.  10;   Xn    xxvi.  15. 
Shup'pim,  xi  f  Shupham. 
;  Si'a,  children  of.  Xe.  vii.  47.  spelled  Si'aha, 
Ezr.  ii.  44. 
Sibi-a'im,  name  of  a  place  .  .  Kze.  xlvii.  10. 
Sil'la.  name  of  a  place  2  Ki.  xii.  20. 
Sim'ri    a  Levite  1  Ch.  xxvi.  10. 

i  Sheb'uel,  Brands,,  n  of  Moses,    1  Ch.  xxvi. 
24.  called  Shu'bael  1  Ch.  xxiv.  20. 
Sheb'm-1.    son    of    Heman.    1    Ch.   xxv.   4, 
called  Sliu'hael  1  Ch.  xxv.  20. 
Sheehani'ah,  sons  of  Kzr.  viii.  :i.  3. 

Shehari'ah.  a  Benjamite.  .  .  .1  Ch.  viii.  20. 
She'lah.  1  Ch.  i.  18,  24.  tee  Salah. 
Shelemi'ah,  a  priest  Xe.  xiii.  1:1. 
i  Shelemi'ah.  son  of  Cushi.  .  .  .Je.  xxxvi.  14. 

Shiph'moth.  one  of  David's  haunts, 
1  Sa.  xxx.  28. 
Sippa'i,  son  of  "the  giant  "  .  .  .1  Ch.  xx.  4. 
|  Si'rah,  the  well  of  .  .  .                 .  2  Sa.  iii.  20. 

SISA.MAI 

Sisama'i,  ;i  descendant  of  Judah. 

1  Oh.  ii.  40. 

So'di,  father  of  the  Gadite  spy,  Nu.  xiii  10 
Sod'oma,  Ko  ix.  -j'.i,  Sodom. 
SopherY'th,  children  of, 

K/r.  ii.  55;  Ne.  vii   :,' 
Sosip'ater,    Ko.  xvi.  i'l,   prohal.lv   Sooater 

of  Berea. 

Suta'i,  children  of,  V.zr.  ii.  :,:,-   N,     vii.  57. 
Smith  Kain'oth,  on--  of  David's  haunts. 

I  .Sa.  x.\\.  '1~ . 

Stream  of  Kgvpt,  Is.  xxvii.  1'J,   elsewhere 
river  of  Iv.'vpt. 

Su'ah.  an  Asherite 1  Ch.  vii.  :;t; 

Sitcha'thites,  a  familv  df  .-eril.es, 

1  Ch.  ii   55. 
Susanch'ites,  a  tribe  settled  in  Samaria 

K/r   iv.  !'. 
Su'si,  father  of  the  Manas-ite  sj.y, 

Nu.  xiii.  11. 


I 


Tab'haoth,  ,-liildren  of 

K/r.  ii    4'i;    N'i'    vii    In 

Tab'bath,  name  of  a  place      .      Jit    vii    :  j 
Ta'lian.  an  Kphi  'aim  i  ;  •, 

Nu.  xxvi.  :',:,;   I  i  'h   \  ii.  •_•:, 
Ta  hath.  a  l..-\  ite  I  C|,    vi    •  t 

Ta'hath,  an  Kphraimi'e  .    .'  .'  .  1  Ch.'vii    L'O 
la'ha'h,  ^'rand-on  of  the  precedin  • 

1  Ch.'vii.  -jo 

Talire'a,  a  descendant  of  Saul,  1  Cli   i\    11 
spelled  Tare'a.  ..  ...in,    Mii   :;;,' 

Tah'tim-hod'shi,  lain!  of    .    .  •_'  Sa    \\i\    i; 
Tal'mon,  a  d  .....  -k''ep.-r  I  (  'I,    i\    i; 

Tal'mon.  chililren  of, 

K/r    ii    4'J.    Ne    vii     t.'i;    \i     |<i 
Ta'mah  or  Tha'mah.  child  re 

N.-    i  M    5  ,.    K/r    ii    :,  ; 
Tar'alah,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  Jos  x\iii   "7 
T.ire'a,  ,..  Tahiva 
Tarpe'lites.  a  t  ribe  set  t  led  in  Samaria, 

K/r.    iv      '.. 

Te'liah,  s.,n  i.f  Nahor  l.y  H.-unnli. 

lie     \\|i     •_'!. 

I'ebiludi.  a  I.rvite  .  ..]  Ch.  xxvi.   1  ! 

Tehin'n.ih,  father  or  founder  nf  I  r  naha.-h 

1  Ch    i\     ]" 

Te'lah,  an   Kphraimite     .....  1  Ch.   vii    L'.~ 
I'el'em,  a  doorkeeper..  .  .    K/r   x   -\ 

Tel  har'.-a   or  Tel  |,ar'esha,    a    H  al.vlonian 
'""•11  .  .  K/r.  ii   ;,:.•  .\,.  "vjj   ,;i 

Tel  Me'lah    a  l!ah\  1,  •!,  ian  town. 

K/r  ii.  .",:';  N.-   \  ii  ,i| 
Te'nieui,  son  ,,f  A.-hur  l.v  Xa  .irah, 

I  I'll    iv.  (J 
leresh,  chamberlain  to  Aliasuerus, 


!.<-.  x\ii    -Jl 
Tha'mah.  tr>  Tamal, 
Th.i'mar,  Mat    i    :;,  Tamar 
Tha'ra.   l.u.  iii    :;t    'IVrah 
Thiinna'thah.  a  Kanit.-  city     .1,,^    \i\    f; 
Til.'hnth,  a  city  ,,f  X..l>ah  .  ".1  (  h    xviii    > 
Tik'vah,  father  of  Shallum,  -J  Ki   xxii    11 
spellexl  Tik'sath  .......  2  Ch    xxxiv    '"I 

Tik'vah,  talher  of  .lahaxiah  .  .  .  .  V.y.r    \    ];, 

Ti'lon,  son  of  Shii  non  .  I  Ch    i\    -'IP 

Timac'us,  father  of  l,lin,  i  Bar-timaeus  " 

Mar  x.'-Jil 
I  mi  na.  conciiliiue  t..  l-.l]],hax 

lie   \\xvi    \-2. 
Iirnnah,  ilukc  of  Kilom        lie.  xxx\i.  in 
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Timo'theus.  the  Greek  name  of  Timothy. 
Ti'rathites,  a  family  of  scribes,  1  Ch  ii  ;,:> 
Tir'hanah,  M,U  of  Caleb  by  .Muacliah, 

1  Ch.  ii.  4S. 
I  ir'ia,  a  man  of  Judah.    .        .1  Ch.  iv    It; 

To'ah,  a  I.evite 1  ch.  vi.  ^ 

lob-adoni'jah,  a  teaching  I.evite. 

'-'  Ch    xvii.  - 

To'chen,  a  Simeonite  town  .  1  Ch  iv.  .YJ 
To'liu,  an  ancestor  of  Samuel ...  I  Sa  i.  1 
To'phel,  name  of  a  place.  .  .  De  i  i 
T..'u.  1  Ch.  xviii.  :>,  lo,  Toi.  kins;  of  lla 

math. 
Ty'rus,  .««  'J'vie 


U'el,  son  of  liani    .  K/.r   \    :{| 

flam,  a  Manas>ite  1  Ch    vii.  In,  17 

("lain,  a  d.-ceii.iaiit  of  Saul 

I  Ch.vi  .   , 

ITIa,  an  Asia-rite  ..  .  I  Cli 

I'm'mah.  a  cif\   ,,f  Asher  .i  - 

1'n'ni    a   I.e\  it.'  doorkee]  er      i   i   h    \ -,     Js 
1'n'ni,  a  l.e\  ite  .  \r.  \i,    ;i 

I'ri'jah,  an  assistant  of  K/r;i       No.  viii.  -1 
t'thai,  son  ,,f  Ammihud  1  i  Ii 

T'thai,  .-on  of  Bifjvai  K/r    \  iii    ]  | 

l"/ai.  fath--r  of  I'alal  N,.    ,,;    -j;. 

I"/'/. -n  >li.''raii,  name  o|  ;i  (o\\  n. 
1  Ch 


\"a|e/a  ilia    son  of  Hainan 

Vani'ah,  S..H  of  liani  |;/r    x    :,l! 

Voph'si.  father  of  the  Na|,|,i  ilite  spy, 

Nu    \iu    1  l. 


/a  avail  or  /a'van,  a   llonie, 

<ie.  \xx\i    L'7;   I  I 

Xal.l,-,  ,.  son  of  Ii,  l,;lj  |.;zr   x    ., 

Xal.l.a'i.   father  of  Harn.-li  \ 

Xal.'l.u.l,  son  ,,f  |;  .  ,  .,    viii;  1; 

'/.-.(>•  chur,  a  Sinn-oiiitc  |  c|j    i\    n,; 

Xac'cur,  f.nln  r  of  \},,-  l,',-nl,,.ni(.-  spv 

Nu  'xiii    1 

Xac'cur,   a    M.  :  1   Ch     xxjx     "7 

•    \saph, 

1  Ch.  \\\    L1;   Ne    . 

Xac'cur.  -"ii  of  linri \,.    iij    • 

Xac'cur,  son  ,.f  Mattaniah  Xe.  xiii    !:; 

Xac'cur,   an    associate  of   Nehemiah,    Nr 

\    li!(lK?rhai«oneof  the  two  pr  e,  din 
/a'cher,    son   of   the    founder   of   Cil.roi, 
1  Ch.   viii.  M,  called  X,vl,:,riali. 

1  Ch    ix.  :;7. 

Xa'laph,  father  of  [(aniui  Xe    iii    'M 

Xal'mo,,.    one    of     David's    lieroe-      -j    >,, 
x\iii.  -js.  railed  I'lai  I   (   h.  vi.  '.".'. 

Xa'phon.  a  city  of  Cad       ...     Jos    xiii    "7 
Xa'red,  Nu    \xi.  U.  .v,  X.-re,l. 
Xar'etan,  Jos.  iii    \<;    ,, ,   Xarthan 
Xa'reth-sha'hai,  a  city  of  Kenl.cn 

Jos   xiii    P... 

Xart'anah.  name  ,,f  a  plai-n      .  I   Ki    n     |-J. 
Xat'tlm,  as.-,.ciate  with  Nchemiali 

Xe   x.  M 
Xat'tu,  children  of.  .Ezr.  ii   s;  Ne   vii    l:< 


ZUKLSHADDA1 

Xa'za,  a  descendant  of  Judah.  .  1  Ch.  ii.  ;;y. 
Xel.a'im,  eliiklren  of  I'ochereth  of, 

V.'/.Y.  ii.  .".7;    Ne.  vii.  ,">!». 

Xehi'na,  son  of  Nel.o Exr.  x.  -l.'i. 

Zeehari'ah,  a  Heubenite 1  Ch.  v.  7. 

Xechari'ah,  a  Koliatliite.  .  .  I  Ch.  xxiv.  •_'.")! 
Xechari'ah,  a  Merarite.  .  .  .  1  ch.  xxvi.  11. 
Zeehari'ah,  a  Manassite.  I  Ch.  xxvii.  •_'[. 
Xechari'ah,  a  descendant  of  Asa  ph., 

U  Ch.  xx.  11 

Zeehari'ah,  -J  Ch.  xxi.x    1.  .<.-<  Xaeliariah, 
'_'  Ki.  xviii.  L'. 

Xechari'ah,  a  priest Ne.  xii   Mr.,  -41. 

Xel'ek,    an    Ammonite,    one    of    David's 

heroes -j  s_a.   xxiii.  :i7. 

Xcnn'ra.  a  lienjamilc 1  Ch.  \  ji.  ,s 

Xephi  orXepho,  duke  of  Ed,,m, 

1  Ch.  i.  :;,;;  (ie.  xxxvi.   11.  15. 
Ze'phon,   son  of  (iad,   Nu.   xxvi.  ];,    else- 
where Xiphion. 

Xer,  a  city  of  Naphtali Jos.  xix.  ;;;,. 

Xeralii'ah.  an  ai.cc-tor  of  K/ra, 

I  Ch.  ^l.  ii;   K/r.  \jj.   l 

Xerahi'ah.  fatherof  Klihoenai .  .K/r.  viii   4 
Xer'eth,  -on  ol  Ashur  l.v  Ilelah.  I  Ch.  iv    7 
Xe'ri,  .-,    l/n. 
Xer'or,  irreat  grandfather  of  Saul, 

I  Sa.  ix.   I. 
'/•••  tliam,  a  Ccr.-lionite  I.evite, 

I  ( 'h.  xxiii.  S;   x.x\  i    'J-J. 

Xe'than.  a  ISenjamite I  Ch.  vii.  10. 

/  ''thar,  chamberlain  to  Ahasiierus, 

Ks.  i    in. 

Xi'a.  a  (iaditc  .  .1  Ch.  v.  I.'!. 

Xil.'ia.  a  IJcnjamite.  .        1  Ch.  \  iii.  ;i 

Xil.'iah,  moiher  of  kin;,'  Joash, 

-   Ki.   xii.    1  ;   L'  Ch.   xxiv.   1. 

Xich'ri.  a  lienjamite Ne.  xi.  '.i. 

/id'dim,  a  city  of  Naphtali.   Jos.  xi.x    ::5 
Zidki'jah.  ,-  Xedekiah  d. 
/i  ha.  children  of. 

K/r.  ii.   I. ".;  Ne.  vii.  40;   xi.  L'i. 

Ziltha'i,  a  llriijamitc 1  (  h.  \  iii.  -Jo. 

Xiltha'i,  a  Manassite  captain,  1  ( 'h.  xii.  -Jii. 
Xim'mah,  afiershonite  l.e\  ite.  I  Ch.  vi.  :'AI. 
Xim'niah  a  (iershmiite  l.e\  ite,  1  ( 'h.  vi.  4 IT. 
Xim'niah.  a  Cershonite.  Lcvite. 

L'  Ch.  xxix.  ]•_'. 
Xi'na.   1   Ch.   xxiii.   lo,  .••   Xi/ah, 

1  Ch.  .xxiii.   II. 

Xi'or.  ;i  city  <>f  Judith Jos.  xv.  54. 

Xiph,  sonof  Jehaleleel.  ...  1  Ch.  iv.  Iti. 
Xiph'ah.son  of  Jehaleleel.  .  I  Ch.  iv.  Hi. 

Xiph'ion,  a,i    Xepl'on. 

Xiih'ri.  a  l.e\  ite,  K\.  \  i.  ^-J  (Xithri,  ver.  L'l. 
should  be  Xichri) 

Xi'xa,   a  Siniconite 1  Ch.  iv.  .".7. 

DII  of  b'choboam •_'  Ch.  xi.  -JO 

Xi'/ah     :i    Levite,    1    Ch     xxiii.    II     c.alled 

Xina 1  Ch.  xxiii.  lo. 

Xo'bebah.  a  man  of  Judah.  ...  I  Ch.  iv.  S. 
Zo'har,  father  of  K|  hron  the  Hittite, 

(ie.   xxiii.  S. 
Xo'har.  son  of  Simeon,  Ce.  xlvi.  10,  called 

Xr'rah 1  Ch.  iv.  1M. 

Zo'heth.  a  man  of  Judah.  1  Ch.  iv.  'JO. 
Xo'phah.  an  Asherite  .  .1  Ch.  vii.  :i5,  liii. 
Xo'ph.ii.  a  l,evite,  1  Ch.  vi.  L'tl.  elsewhere 

called  Xuj.li. 

Xorob'ahel.     Mat.    i.    1  •_',    13;    l.u.    iii.    "J7, 
Xerub  Label. 

Xn'ar.  a  man  of  l-sachar Nu.  i.  S. 

Xuph,  land  of 1  Sa    ix.  !>. 

Xitph,  an  ancestor  of  Samuel, 

1  Sa.  i.  1;  ]  Ch.  \i.  :i5. 

Xuriel,   n    I.evite Nu.    iii.   :;.".. 

Xlirishadda'i,     father    of     the     prince    of 
Simeon  .  .  Xu.  i.  ti. 
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